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Catarrhal jaundice. See Janndlco 
Catgut. London Hospital, 152 
< atgiit tube forceps. H*t Forcer* 

Catji A f-A. J Paralysis after anti-scarleV-fovcr 

serum, 437 

Cmi.r.e H. Appreciation of A O. Harrs, 511 
Cattle Diseases Report Tuberculosis ami the 
milk iDrtp.i . lolS 

Cattle. iuU rctilnsm in Fee Tuberculosis. 
bo\ ine 

Caudal appendage (It J McNeill Hove). 656 
Caustic rod*. See hod a 
Canterv an-1 lamp unit 336 
Cavf. iMirard )obn* Obituary notice of. 359— 
I'.ihlf and bc*iuest* of. 1015 
OaWhTon F O Treatment of bilharzlndDcasc, 
7*6 

Crt.M. AnceI.-» 7 'hr History of Malaria tn the 
Honan t'aviragna, ro> .801 
Central Midtvltc* Hoard .See Hoard 
Cerebral a"0urjHni Nee Aneurysm 
Cerebral oedema. See Oedema 
Cerebral pneumography S*e Pneumography 
Cerebral sli ucturcand function (leading article*. 
4M 

Cerrbro-s ptnal fever, antunrningococcal serum 
In 112 

Ccrebro 'ideal fever tn Japan, 21 
Crrebro rplnal fever, precipitin reaction for 
dingnodn of (It Maegrnith). 301 
Cervical irrigator. 197 

Cervical rt gion. injury to thntH Hadaway). 985 
Cr.nrA. Luigi I.a .Mololfo rl* Httne-Mttlin.rcr. 
irt 

CrsTAN. Rarmoml. death of. 521 
Ceylon, leprosy in. 119 

CHARPCnx, Maud Mary, C.H U conferred upon. 
29 A 3 

ClULU* Methlyleoo blue as an antidote 155 
C«A«nr.lts K.J Anaesthetic deaths after ba«al 
hyr’iotlc*. 37— Gas and oxygon anaetbeMa, 306 
— Cheap anaeitbo-da.'’ 450 
Cnavo- Actionof ae< tylcbolineontheoterus.767 
Ciuvsox H J Dietnn production and pre- 
vention of fatty livers. 3?1 
Chapman. t\ I, Granville Ligature of the in- 
nominate artery. 1155 

CfiaryiA't, W. N J.. appointed a Deputy Com 
i«i* sinner of the General Hoard of Control for 
S *otlar.d, 11C3 

Ctt at*. cot, Jean, nominate*! Grand Officer of the 
l/pgnn of Hooour. ltei 
Chant U a. medical, «*‘4. KOI. JC51. 1143 
C^trihes m*d the .fun uni, 

forty first edition, rev ,331 
Cit4RLrs. Ilert«**rt: Anaesthetic deaths after 
basal hype. Tics. 3*‘ 

ClIAHTrns tv \V M >*im» Virtures find Youth : 
■A .s’s^w i»V. rev . 115.x 

Cmatwon (‘arlcn t**lrarhIori !e poDonlcg. 953 
Chaoltn <r* rr» psraliec* fvaleoliea). 73>— 
Uetwfl’l rira'.T: 1 

Ch^ara r'^rtuary , condition of trArlianientary 
C3 tr'.ftl 

Cttr vrt r. *•:- George I^itha! : The nfw nanc^r 
prebtm. 171 — Ltiter an i chemical antiseptics. 
1273 

Cl'*R-l*al de'/R-e. re«ear*h vrorler* fn(parlia- 
mertary nete\ 3;? 

C *-Jl -at fsrt.’rv It: g^rtoinal Imralnr.ect S*« 
G-tnlsa! 

Ct.»".utir.l'iev?lil r**-*-A.rch in. 1177 
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Chicago, outbreak of amoebic dysentery In. 672 
Chicken-pox ami herpes. Sfe Herpes and 
varicella 

Chicks, haemorrhagic condition In closely re* 
aembling scurvy (H. Dam). 1151 
Chilblains, treatment of. 31. 173. 56-3. 60S. 615 
Child guidance in America. 3U 
Child Guidance Clinic: — At Hath: Annual 
report. IIS— In East London, report on the 
work of, 415 

Child Guidance Council : Annual meeting. 238 
Child guidance, principles of: Report of Liver- 
pool clinic, 1175 

Child, the premature. " air-conditioning *• the 
(Kenneth D. Hlackfan), 291. See eilro Air* 
conditioning 

Child Psychology. See psychology 
Child Welfare Centre in St. Marylebone. a new, 
725 

Childbirth, anaesthesia self administered in 
III. J. MinniHt.501 
Childbirth at 50 years of age. 178, 361 
Childbirth. See also Labour 
C/itldrpn, R/np/j for , rev.. 286 
Children, neglected, in America (leading article), 
752 

Children's allowance and coat of minimum diet 
(parliamentary note). 1100. See also Insurance 
Unemployment Hill 

,: “ -y Discus* 

: ' • ■ ,429.620, 

Children 6 minimum needs. See Minimum 
Chtnew Medicine, rev., 950 
Chiropody in Edinburgh. 1112 
CillsNAl.L. W. J. : Fluid restriction in albu- 
minurias of pregnancy associated with hyper- 
tension. 821 

Cholecystitis, enrlyoperatloD for(Fhilip Havre). 
501 

Cliolecystitis. medical treatment of (Arthur F. 

Hurst'. 916. See also Gall bladder 
Chloroform capsules in labour, mnslc attach- 
ment for administration of. 63 
Chlorophy 11 and crCnio de mentlie. 83. 131 
CaopttA. I.lcut.-Col. Ram Nath, C.I.E. conferred 
on. 30 

Chorea, Huntington's. 9C6 
Chorea and rest. 311 

Chorea and acute rheumatism* Discussion at 
the Royal Society of Medicine, 210 
CnnivrrNars. Olive * Gastric bleeding. 995 
CiinisTir, Graham W (and Richard Fawpitt) : 

Case of mnltiplo hydatid disease, 237 
Christina* (?ifi Fund. 33 

CmusTOPiiP.ns. Sir Rickard : Blood regeneration 
in anaemias. 451 

CnitisTOPintltSON. J. H. (and Marjorie BnoAiv 
nrsT** P.pluvlrlno and P‘*eudo-ephe<lrine in 
asthma. 978 ‘ 0 > 

CimisTornp.rp'ON. Methlyleno bluo ns an anti- 
dote. 158 


Cur stein. R. R. : Treatment of scabies. 83 
Close. Harold G.: Classification of the body 
constituents by water content. 93 (O) 

Clowes: Metblylcne-bluo as an antidote, 
153 

Club, Moynibnn Chirnrgic&l: 270 casos of frac- 
tured apino radiologlcnlly considered. 655 
Club, Soroptomist : Mental hygiene, 886 
Closet: pituitary tumours, 201 
Cluxie. T.: Appreciation of Aubrey A. 

Montague. 562 
CO 2 . See Carbon dioxide 
Coal dust and stone in mines (parliamentary 1 
note), 412 

Coal mines. See Mines 

Coates. William: Continuous intravenous 
saline, 171 

Conn.Ivo Gcikie: 2'he Oroans of Internal Secre - 
fion : Their Diseases «iul herapeutic Jtrplica- 
f ion, fourth edition, rev., 623 
CociIrane. Robert: Loprosy in Ceylon. 119 
Cock. F. William: History of nitrous oxido 
anaesthesia, 626— Poisoning by ground ivy. 922. 
1052— King James 1. 1176 
Cohen, Henry: Problems of fat metabolism. 
393— Cerebral pneumography. 6S5— Appointed 
lecturer in medicine at tbo University of 
Liverpool. 1010 

Conr.N, J. : Diphtheria immunlration, 1140 
Coke, Frank: Bee venom for rheumatism, 
872 

Colds in schools, prevention of, 224— By onion 
syrup, 224 

Colerrook. Leonard: . Proohylactic vaccin 0 
against puerperal goptlcaetnia. 44 
Coleman, E. Hayling : Rest mul chorea, 311 
Coleman. F.: Jixfracftou of Teel A, third edition. 
rov.,430 

Colitis, mucous, treatment of (Arthur F. 
Hurst), 147— Discussion, 148. See also Colonic, 
irrigation. 

Colitis, ulcerative, measles serum for,S66 
Collapse therapy (F. 11. Young), 6G1 (0)— Corro- 
spondenro on, 775 
Collazo : Hypervitaminosis A, 203 
Colledo.e. Lionel: Election to the Council of the 
ItoyalColIego of Surgeons, 731 
Colli ge, Epsom: Elections to pensions and 
scholarships 561— Lord Lovorbulmo elocted 
president. 590— Pousions, 861— Annual meeting 
and report. 1191 

College. Grant Medical. Bombay: Case of 

report, 509— Com* 

Codege of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. 
British: Obstetric diploma for practitioners, 
113. 174, 512— Annual meeting. 827— Council 
meeting. 265. 827— Fellows admitted. 265.512 — 
Honorary Fellows admitted, 512— Members 
_ admitted. 265, 827 _ # # 


Cncrn. Arthur Lambert, death of. 780 
Clba Limited. 1196 

Cinema projectors, toy, with inflammablo film 
(liarllnniontary note), 315 
Cinematograph films of major abdominal opera- 
tions. 565 

Cinematography, x-ray. 301 

— -* tTy 1 


Circumcision and syphilis (V. E. Lloyd and 
N. L. Lloyd). 144 (O) 

Cirrhosis of liver in a baby (Bryan Williams), 
850 

Cirsoid anenrysm. See Aneurysm 
Civil Service, stabilization of remuneration. 697 
Clamp and cervical forceps for tubal Insuffla- 
tion, 854 

Clamr, nephrectomy, 854 

Clare, T. C. . Kndomctrloma of abdominal 
wall. 502 

CLAMC. E. I.: llaelt rtolcyv nnd J'athologv for 
Surges, rev.. 582 

Clark, o. Norman Strangulated hernia, 918 
Clark. Le Grns • Malnutrition. 1171 
Ciana. I#. Pierce: Th - Sature and Treatment 
cf 4menfi«f. rev ,379 — Death of. 696 
Clarke. L T. * Cardiac rnassasr. 963 
Clahkson, R. ** ~ *' ■’ t “ 

for Mental ■ ■■ - 1 

Clacsfn. R. . 

Clatel. C. (and L Tiixkr)* Let Grande 1 
fTe’-orrarie t Gattro duodcn/ile*. rev . 373 
Claxto**.G i: Diabetic paying guest. 131 
Plate. A. M T>aetai|rm asaocirtinl with bleed- 
ing from the breaata,f/;S 
Clatre John appreciation of Henry Grattan 
(ioinne** Nelson 41 

Clattov. R/r. P. H tard H R. L* rrwicn): The 
l'n;*\nt of Tomer ffilf.rev . 20 
CLvvrxT*. Group Car tain Edwarl Ceoil.C.B.E. 
eonff-rred cc K* ! ! 

CLV , «:>r*axt3, I/r.tan It*f,ind the Doctor, rer„ 
2 10 

(’!;*‘vt* »rt t^e:«/CjeA(P A. Ituxton and D. J. 

r^w.s .us: 

CLJRr’sKo. Davit R Regarlieg the nature of 
r»v*s:, 3 ■»' 

**CI »:e ■ tfcewc-d 55M062 

Cllr .r re*e-arch . c v IPwireh 

c:.=i:al t'Achiu? in the UciV*»l States. 526 



College, Royal, of Physicians or London: 
Appointments, 220, 650 
Codex Sinaiticus, donation to fund, 220 
Comitia. 827 

Degrees and pass lists, 220 

Diplomas 220.827 

Extra-licentiates of. 1009 

Fellowship, 827 

Gifts to. 220 

Lectures. 220, G50 

Licences. 220. 827 

Membership, 220.827 

President re-electeu. 650 

Rheumatism. Chronic, Committee, 463 

Swlocy lYlzc.220 

College, Royal, of Surgeons of Edinburgh: 
Bathgiito Memorial Prize. 969— Degrees and 
pass list** 312. 969— Fellows admitted, 312, 9C9 
— Ferns (Henry Arthur Dalzlell Bursary. 969 

College, Rotal. of Sonoroxa of England : 
Appointments. 130. 312, 735.925. 1150 
Arris and Gale Lecture. 333 
Council election. 312, 512 

■ ■ ■■ . ■- 735.925. 

Demonstrations. 464 

Diploma*., 130. 312, 512, 734. 925, 1150 

Examiners, 1150 

Fellowship. 130. 735. 1150 

Films, demonstration of, 722. 735 

Hallett prize. 130 

Hunter (John] .Medal. 735 

Hunt/rlan Festival. 285 

Hunterian Oration, 2C9, 259 

Jackronlan I'rire, 754 

lectures. £7 * 

Members of. 132. 525. 1151 
Member* of twenty years’ standing admltlo 
as Fellows. 735 
Presentation. 512 

Primary Fellowship examination. Melbourne, 
nominations. 925 
ReaIgEAliosA.725 
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FOOD VALUES AND THE1K APPLICATION -IN DIETETICS 
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{. Medical 


ii # *co5ary protein can most profitably and economically be 
provided. Some races have little or no choice in the 
t\ytter. The Eskimos, for example, live entirely on 
animal food ; they derive their protein and their fats 
from s*m 1 meat and blubber, or such other meat and fat 
as they may be able to obtain. Yet they live healthily, 
and art* not liable to any special disease as the result of 
an entirely flesh diet ; it is especially noteworthy that 
they do not develop arterial degeneration, kidney disease, 
or gout. They derive their calories partly from the fat 
and partly from the protein, of which 5S per cent, is 
convertible into glucose if needs lie. 

At the other end of the scale there arc the West African 
tribes, who live on a diet of flour made from ripe 
bananas and on the bananas themselves. This one fruit 
can fprnish every requisite, and, provided the bananas 
are ripe, they contain sufficient ainino-acids to give the 
protein a good biological . value. Infants in both these 
instances are suckled by their mothers ; artificial feeding 
is not practicable. With the exception of this banana 
diet, no other vegetarian diet provides proteins of good 
enough biological value. It will be found that milk and 
eggs must be added. Casein of milk has the highest 
biological value ; it supplies in full measure all the ainino- 
acids essential to life. Growth and full vigour can be 
maintained on milk — the warriors of the Masai live on 
milk and blood. Meat comes next in order after milk, 
kidney ranking first, then liver, then muscle. 

Although all the necessary amino-acids may be found 
in certain cereals, the amounts, in some instances, are 
inadequate. From the point of view of protein content, 
therefore, cereals must be supplemented, and it has been 
found that two cereals do not supplement each other. 
Milk is a cheaper source of protein than meat, and cheese 
is especially so. Those who can afford it (and many 
who cannot) prefer to take the larger part of their 
protein in meat and eggs, which cost more but are con- 
siderably tastier Perhaps it is not, after all, an extrava- 
gance for the adult to prefer the costlier forms of protein. 
Meat and fish are more gratifying to the palate, and are 
definitely more satisfying. They may not be so filling 
at the time, but a meat meal seems to stay longer. 

Satiety Value 

This feature has been scientifically studied, and foods 
may actually be classified according to their satiety values, 
as well as their protein and calorie values. When the 
stomarh and upper intestines contain food, and when 
normal muscular and secretory activities arc at work, a 
feeling nf satisfaction or satiety is experienced. Mere dis- 
tension of the stomach is not enough to excite this feeling, 
and it is not experienced when the stomach is artificially 
disttmhd. Slow passage through the intestine is as im- 
portant as slow passage through the stomach, and the two 
go tog'-llvr, because foods that remain longest in the 
Mnm.ich call for the greatest secretion cf hydrochloric acid. 
Two fact# r- are tak» n as the measure of satiety value: 
pri tin* ]« ngtli of time the food remains in the stomach, 
and {/>» the amount nf gastric juice stimulated by the food. 
Th” actompanying tables arc based on observations made ! 
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It will be seen that the amount of secretion is not 
always ~ directly proportional to the amount of a food 
eaten. It is in the case of meat, but not in the case 
of bread, potatoes, or butter. So 'that the great impor- 
tance of meat lies not only in its value as building and 
repair material and as fuel, but also in its ability tc 
stimulate the stomach to great physiological activity. 
Meat and milk stand high, so do eggs, provided they arc 
cooked sufficiently : cooked eggs are not 'only more easily 
digested than. raw, but they have a greater satiety value. 
Bread and potatoes rank low if eaten by themselves, but 
when combined with either meat or fat (as in bread-and- 
butter) their .satiety value is enhanced. Green vegetables, 
either alone or in combination with meat, have little 
satiety value. Sugar adds to satiety value in a marked 
degree. A meal containing something sweet remains 
longest in the stomach, and thus has the greatest 
satiety value. Coarse, indigestible foods, roughage in 
general, not only have no satiety value — they pass rapidly 
through the stomach— but they lead to subnormal' diges- 
tion, and, therefore, to a poorer utilization of the con- 
tained protein. The popular laxatives, liquid paraffin and 
agar-agar, however beneficial they • may be from a 
medicinal standpoint, retard digestion and carry away 
with them a certain amount of nutritive material. • The 
amount of nutriment wasted may -not be 'of great moment, 
because the majority of people in this country are not 
driven to support life on a minimal diet. Roughage is 
responsible in some people, however, for a good deal of 
vague abdominal discomfort, and even pain, so that 
appendicitis and colitis may be diagnosed. The dis- 
comfort disappears when the roughage is stopped. 


Quantitative Requirements 

Apart from the biological and the satiety value, the 
actual quantity of protein that is requisite must lie con- 
sidered. The earlier physiologists, Voit and Atwater, "’lie 
studied this protein problem, placed the proper intake for 
in average person at IIS and 120 grams respectively. Then 
Chittenden introduced the vogue of protein restriction, 
basing his observations on young, healthy, and enthusiastic 
young men who, during a -brief period cf their lives, 
suffered no harm on 40 to SO grams daily. Chittenden's 
experiments have been most damagingly criticized by later 
workers, who have carried out extensive observations on 
animals, and by the world-wide involuntary experiences of 
the war. The conclusions of the Royal Society's Food 
Committee may be accepted as being of far greater weight 
than Chittenden's. The committee laid down that 100 
grams daily was the average requirement for physical and 
mental activity and for fertility, 50 grams of which should 
be " first-class " protein. High protein diets have been 
shown to have no harmful effects. Stefansson, the Arctic 
explorer, attributes the vigour and longevity of the Eskimos 
to the fact* that their food is mostly meat, while he himself, 
when living for long periods among them and sharing their 
diet, enjoyed the highest degree of physical and mental 
well-being. Thomas, who studied the exclusively carnivor- 
ous Eskimos of Labrador in the MacMillan expedition of 
1920, came to the conclusion that their diet did not 
predispose them to renal or vascular disease. 

A liberal protein intake has many advantages. A 
minimal intake may suffice for repairs and fuelling, but 
protein Ixyond those requirements exerts a specific 
dynamic action which lias a stimulating effect upon 
vigour and general physiological efficiency ; it gives, in the 
words of McLester, " a boost to metabolism." a stimuli!* 
which contributes in no small degree to the vigour and 
virility of th<- individual and to the stamina of the race. 
We may get along for a time at least on a minimal protein 
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I conclude with an analysis of a clay’s incals, not 
perhaps such meals as wc should take even.* day, but 
nm;t of us can probably recall days when we have 
indulged to an equal extent. 


THE “ACUTE EAR” IN GENERAL 
PRACTICE* 

BY 
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12 
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1 

1 

5 
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12 
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G1 
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25 

— 
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10 
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Total caliirirx. 1.055. 
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Total calories. 1,077.5 
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For years we *havc been accustomed to speak of the 
'* acute abdomen,” an expression which must recall to 
the mind of every practitioner recollections' of the anxiety 
and heavy responsibility entailed in the conduct of any 
case of this nature. Certain emergencies- connected with 
the car are often as serious as those of the abdomen, and 
it would appear as though the more serious varieties of 
"acute ear ’’had been much in evidence during the 
past few months. Whether this is the result of a warm 
summer and consequent popularity of swimming pools 
it is difficult to say. Certainly the percentage of severe 
ear infections has recently been greater, and in conse- 
quence the mortality of the " acute ear ” higher. Any 
little contribution to our knowledge of the subject must 
therefore be of value, and must assist us to mitigate the 
fear which the word " inastoid ’’ at present produces 
in the mind of the average layman. 

Causes and Clinical Course or Acute Middle-ear 
S urruRATioN 

Acute suppurative otitis is a disease of extreme fre- 
quency, especially in childhood. In the majority of cases 
the ear trouble is preceded by an ordinary head cold or 
tonsillitis, the infection passing from the nasopharynx 
to the tympanum by way of the Eustachian tube. It 
is a common complication of measles, and is also a 
common accompaniment of scarlet fever. The most 
frequent cause is a cold, the result of chill, and the 
organism most often found is the streptococcus. • Infec- 
tion by way of the external auditory meatus is relatively 
rare, and is usually the result of an accident, such as 
the penetration of a foreign body or a rupture of the 
membrane from an explosion or blow on the ear. 

The following brief account of a typical case of acute 
otitis will illustrate the symptomatology. 

A boy, aged 9 , who had had a cold for a v.eek, complained 
of sudden pain m one ear. This passed off in about ten 
minutes but returned a few hours later, and continued to 
return at brief intervals When I saw him the tympanic 
membrane was of deep red colour and slightv bulging near 
the centre On incising the membrane there was a gush of 
^thm sero-pus, and pain was at once relieved. The discharge 
was profuse for four days, and then gradually diminished. 
As usually happens, the deafness was the last symptom to 
disappear. 

Pain in the ear is the leading symptom in most cases 
of acute otitis, and may, indeed, be the only symptom. 
In such circumstances it is well to rememlKT the common 
causes of earache. A boil or furuncle in the meatus may 
cause earache, deafness, purulent discharge, and rise of 
temperature and pulse rate, and, if the mental wall is 
swollen, diagnosis may only he possible after repeated 
observation. Other causes of earache are an unerupted 
wisdom tooth, a carious molar, arthritis of the iemporo- 
maxillarv joint, tonsillitis, nasal sinus infection, and 
herpes aims The mere recital of such rouses illustrates 
the importance of complete* examination in every case. 

Atypical Varieties of Acute Otitis Media 

A. Intent O/1/15 jr Infants — In small children there 
may 1>- no symptoms pointing to an affection of the ear 
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THE " ACUTE EAR " IN GEXERAE PRACTICE 
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with forward development of the auricle. The hearing 
i* good ami the tympanic membrane normal in appear- 
nner, but when the meatus is so swollen that the 
mi mhranc is not visible, correct diagnosis mav be very 
difficult. Suppuration of a lymphatic gland behind the 
ear may accompany impetigo of the scalp and may 
simulate a mastoid abscess, but otoscopic examination 
will reveal a normal ear. 

Ar. Vncfrlain Sign 

The sign upon which a diagnosis of mastoiditis is usually 
ln«ed is the presence of tenderness over the mastoid 
ana. Tenderness on pressure or on percussion is strong 
evidence of mastoiditis, but its absence does not signify 
that mastoiditis may be excluded. Indeed, in many 
cases of widespread mastoid infection tenderness is com- 
pletely absent! This is noteworthy in cases of septic 
thrombosis of the lateral sinus. Of 150 cases of mastoiditis 
treated at the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, four cases 
were complicated by lateral sinus thrombosis, and in 
each of those four cases mastoid tenderness was absent. 
Diagnosis was based upon other, signs, such as the 
characteristic remittent temperature. Moreover, mastoid 
tenderness is found in the early stage of many cases of 
simple otitis, and passes ofl within a day or two. 

For example, a nurse, aged 24. suffered from sore throat 
for a wtel:, then earache for two days, then aural discharge. 
When seen at this stage she had a temperature of 101°, pro- 
file discharge of thin pus, and tenderness of the entire 
mastoid proeiss. Two clays later the tenderness was gone 
anil the discharge was less. Within ten days the car had 
returned to a normal condition. 

Early mastoid tenderness, therefore, is of less diagnostic 
importance than tenderness which appears a week or 
more after the onset of the otitis. 

Unusual Types 

The pus from a mastoid abscess may track in various 
directions. For example, wllcn the cells in the root of 
the zygoma arc infected pus may collect beneath the 
temporal muscle and give rise to swelling and tenderness 
above and in front ot flic ear — the so-called zygomatic 
mastoiditis. Again, the pus may escape through the 
inner aspect of the mastoid process and find its way 
below the sterno-mastoid muscle into the tissues of the 
neck, causing a tender swelling behind the angle of the 
jaw and below the mastoid tip ; this is known by the 
undescriptive title of “ Bezold's mastoiditis.” 

Early Signs or Intracranial Intection 

The intracranial complications of suppurative otitis 
imtlin are fortunately rare. The symptoms arc often 
so indefinite that the real cause is apt to be overlooked. 

A little girl ot P years was suddenly seized with headache, 
vomiting, and fever The c -re was treated as influenza for 
a week an 1 tie* want me alutnl . but the headache continued, 
tut. I ju*f tvtore aihn>-ti>n to hospital there was a rigor and 
t tie ti mj'er.'.ture ri to ] 03 There was no discharge from 
the eat r.r.l in mastoid t* ndrrn-ss. On inquiry, however, 
it was ascistauKit that thirc had N-*-n a slicht discharge from 
th- ruth! ear ju*t l*-for>- the illness, and on inspection a small 
;e:‘.erate'Ti ot th- r.embrar.e was found. Thmmliosis of the 
I it-r.d seaus was susjected. and this was vented by operation. 

I ,.*h. f'v*-.d it pis in th.e antrum and celts and a gangrenous 
, r I ce” q I sums w.dt bath'd in thm b!-x! slai rad thud 

This lUnstrab*. the difficulty oi diagnosis in 's pfic 
s t.’is thte-mh-'is. It mav readilv 1 -- mi-taken for in- 
f.n nr'., ird'-irditti. typhoid bvir. and other febrile 


To quote another recent case : 

A youth of 17, who walked to hospital, complained of 
double vision, swelling behind the left car. and profuse dis- 
charge from the ear, which had lasted for a week. There had 
been practically no pain, bat a paralysis of the external 
rectus muscle (sixth cranial nerve), the so-calleil Gradcnign 
sign, pointed to an infection of the apex of the petrous part 
of a temp-oral bone containing numerous air cells. 

This type of mastoiditis, known as apicitis or petrositis, 
has recently attracted the attention of otologists. It is 
a serious condition, and may end in meningitis. 

As a final instance of an ” acute ear ” with complica- 
tions I will quote the following easel 

I hail operated on a bov, aged 14 years, for tuberculous 
otitis during the first year of his life. A radical mastoid 
operation had been performed, and as sometimes happens 
tile cavity had filled in course of time with that flaky, shining 
material known as cholesteatoma. This had produced a 
fistula of the external semicircular canal, and when the boy 
came to hospital for the second time he was suffering from 
giddiness, vomiting, and nystagmus directed to the opposite 
side. There was no fever and no rise of pulse rate. The 
mastoid region was tender, and pressure behind the ear 
immediately increased the vertigo. At operation tiic wound 
was reopened, the cholesteatoma removed, and tile ' fistula 
demonstrated. All the symptoms disappeared and the boy 
rapidly recovered. 

When to Oterate 

The treatment of mastoiditis is essentially surgical, 
but this does not mean that every suspected case should 
undergo operation forthwith. As already mentioned, 
mastoid tenderness is present in many cases of acute 
otitis, and although this may indicate a mild degree of 
mastoiditis, it may pass ofl within a few days under 
conservative treatment. Cases of this nature one must 
watch very carefully, noting any increase, of tenderness 
or appearance of oedema, or swelling of the upper and 
posterior wall of meatus, and observing tho general 
condition of the patient— also his temperature and pulse 
rate — so that operation may not be unduly delayed. 
Mastoiditis is not in itself a fatal disease. By operating 
too early, before allowing time for the patient’s resist- 
ance to take a part in combating the infection, we may 
actually precipitate a spread of infection to the blood 
stream (septicaemia) or to the meninges (meningitis). 
Too long delay is of course equally unwise. The decision 
to operate must necessarily vary according to the experi- 
ence of the operator, and the essential fact which tho 
practitioner should grasp is that every doubtful case 
should at once be brought under the skilled supervision 
of an otologist. z\s that course is not always possible, 
it is sound practice to operate when in doubt. 

Having decided that operation is necessary, we must 
see to it that a thorough operation is performed. .Although 
some cases of mastoiditis with a superficial abscess recover 
after simple incision, this is not good surgery, and one 
need only glance at a section through a pneumatic type 
of temporal bone to realize that all the suppurating air 
cells should be. systematically opened and drained. When 
Neumann said that “ the simple masfoid operation should 
be as radical as possible, and the radical operation as 
simple as possible,” he meant that in acute mastoiditis 
a wide and free drainage was essential (having, of course, 
an intact tympanum) and that in chronic suppurative 
otitis the structures concerned in hearing should be 
preserved as far as possible. 

[Mr, Guthrie then showed lantern slides illu f !rathtg the 
surgical anatomy of the temporal hone tn the adult and in 
the child, the technique o,i olo'rogy. the clinical features of 
n..h l : iditi s . nr.d the steps of the Srhwartze cf erotica.] 
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OVULATION AND MENSTRUATION 
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Time or Ovulation 

I will describe first the ovarian material. There were 
thirty-six cases in all. ' Six specimens of a recently rup- 
ture** follicle were secured: tlie classical signs of a recent 
rupture were found in all ; there was extreme haemor- 
rhage in the theca interna layer, and the granulosa cells 
were Ixjth proliferating and undergoing hypertrophy. The 
corpus luteii ^ convolutions had not as yet formed. Four 
specimens were obtained on the thirteenth day and two on 
the fifteenth day of the cycle. These six specimens of 
recently ruptured follicle support the view that ovulation 
had taken place some time about the fourteenth day of the 
menstrual cycle. It is impossible to state how rapidly the 
ruptured follicle proliferates, and consequently one could 
not deduce exactly when ovulation had taken place. There 
are some grounds for believing that growth is extremely 
rapid, for the proliferation of a young corpus lutcum about 
the seventeenth day of the cycle can be traced more 
accurately whin it is Jound that after the twentieth day of 
the cycle the corpus luteum is fully developed. If, there- 
fore, it takes only a few days for the corpus luteum to 
attain full maturity, it is reasonable to assume that the 
growth of a recently ruptured follicle is very rapid. For 
these reasons I believe that the six specimens of recently 
ruptured follicle were obtained soon after ovulation, and 
the demonstration of these oilers direct evidence that ovula- 
tion is restricted to about tlic fourteenth day of the cycle. 

The series examined does much more than this. The 
other cases, though not affording direct proof, indirectly 
favour this view. For example, in ail specimens after the 
thirteenth day, thirty cases in all. there was none in 
\\luch the ovaries did not contain cither a recently rup- 
tured follicle, a proliferating corpus luteum, or a mature 
corpus luteum. The later in the cycle that the specimen 
% as removed the more mature was the corpus luteum. 
Proliferating corpora lutea were found, particularly about 
the seventeenth day. Lastly, in specimens observed in the 
early part of the cycle no recently ruptured follicles were 
found, and the corpora lutea detected in the ovaries were 
retrogressing. I wish to emphasize that the series is 
important, not merely because of the six specimens of 
recently ruptured follicle, but because the others circum- 
stantially endorse the opinion that ovulation is restricted 
to about the fourteenth day. 

Is Time or Ovulation Constant? 

The series of sjwcimens show that ovulation is restricted 
to about the fourteenth day of the menstrual cycle. On 
the other hand the samples of recently ruptured follicle 
indicate quite ch arlv that there is a little variation in the 
ovulation tune. For example, one of the two recently 
ruptured follicles removed on the. fifteenth day was younger 
thin any of thos** of the thirteenth day. Similarly, in 
tlu' qvcim* «•* of .the thirteenth day there were different 
th’gne* of dewTapiu nt Th s implies that ovulation enn- 
ivu Ik* record-d j* m tarring always at a fixed tune with 
.vis ngulirtv nni>triuting women, and that thtre is a 
v:ritthm of at l»a*t two days in tin* ovu!at:cn time. 
1't: usually, 1 have no objection to postulating a paralhl 
tn th** nation* which Hartmann 7 has found in the 
ovu! stum tun*-* of !;is colony of macaque monktws. It 
p'ob'.bb, h>w**\tr, tint a departure of more than two 
d .%•> ir.»m th** fourtr.n.th diy of the cycle is hardly <ver, 
if * \ rf, v..-:: -n th* hum m -ubjr.t. A further point should 
l «•- 1- rr.~ in ir.U'd Hev.e\»r ntiurut** th** history, there i< 
thiv of r. little m irgin of t rrnr :n the 
«!• t ?:*•:*:.?. t <! tlv oval itson tin:** Fer * \amp>. a 
j my *t. rt in* r**.;u: »t:r g Hti or.*- evening ?rA th * 

» *•■ .* v. n.h 1 *t: ?.» t ?.*- d» rr^n-trat: *n el a :ncr.t!v 

n ; :*■' l -b 1* p*rf ,, rT.v*d t *.rl\ o*y in' mint: In *>uth 

V' r*‘ i* a. rr.irr n « f rtre- i f tw'lv*' h' , *:f'- ir. t.rr.ir.g 
t. ■ •;*-*“'* r • tv *. th tw.v, t'T". - i."'—- of the* kind a 
: *■. fA-r.tv * ,;r J, *ur» can !'• exp cted. 


Evidence Against the Accepted Teaching 

Well-authenticated cases are on record in which no 
corpus lutcum has been found post mortem in the ovaries 
of women who have ' been menstruating regularly. - Ex- 
amples are given by Teacher* and by Comer.’ It is not 
uncommon for patients who - are desperately' ill to cease 
menstruating shortly before death, and amcnorrhoca of 
tliis kind is not infrequent. It is probably, very excep- 
tional to find no corpora lutea in the ovaries of women 
who have menstruated regularly, and such cases should he 
looked upon as pathological. The series which I have Just 
described illustrates that regular ovulation can be demon- 
strated in the ovaries of women with normal menstrual 
cycles. ' . 

Embryologists maintain that ovulation can be " pro- 
voked " by coitus, for it is sometimes difficult to admit 
that an early human ovum can attain its size in the short 
time available if ovulation is limited to about the four- 
teenth day of the cycle. Similarly, cases are recorded in^ 
the German literature in which pregnancy has followed a 
single coitus in the post-menstrual phase. My own view 
of these cases is that they can be explained in ways other 
than by assuming an alteration in the time of ovulation. 
If ovulation can be "provoked*’ by coitus one would have 
expected to find evidence of aberrant ovulation in such 
a series of specimens as I have described above, 'll' is 
clearly impossible to deny that ovulation can be " pro- 
voked ” by coitus: all that can be said is that, if it does 
occur, it is very exceptional. 

Animal workers have sometimes been inclined to dis- 
credit the observations of gynaecologists on the time 
relations between ovulation and menstruation, in view of 
Comer’s work on macaque monkeys. Corner has observed 
that macaque . monkeys may develop cyclical uterine 
haemorrhage without ovulating, and it has even been- 
suggested that menstruation in women may be comparable 
to this form of uterine bleeding. I shall show later, when 
dealing with specimens of the endometrium, that menstrua- 
tion consists essentially of the degeneration and disintegra- 
tion of a premenstrual endometrium. I have always 
admitted the possibility of uterine bleeding occurring in- 
dependently of ovulation, but such cases should be looked 
upon as pathological. Cases of metropathia haemorrhagtea 
afford the best example of this type of uterine bleeding. 
As I have already pointed out. I liavcjalways found 
evidence in my material that cyclical uterine bleeding in 
healthv women is accompanied by ovulation, and in conse- 
quence believe that ovulation should be regarded as form* 
ing an essential part of the sex cycle of women. 

The Cyclical Changes in the Endometrium 

Seventy specimens of the endometrium were examined. 
The material cons'sted of sections through the thickness of 
th? uterus, ami included both endometrium and myo- 
metrium. The seventy specimens were accurately dated 
os follows; . . • 
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THE GENETIC STUDY OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


I" THtRam«n 

{, M EPICAL JoL’K* 


SUMMARY 

1. I have attempted to picture the relation between 
ovulation and menstruation in women who menstruate 
regularly with a normal rhythm. I have shown in other 
publications that irregular bleeding is characterized by 
di parturo from the normal relations. * 

The time relations of ovulation and menstruation 
have Ik« n reinvestigated with the use of the method 
of identifying recently ruptured follicles in the ovaries of 
women who give reliable histories. 

8. It has Ikcii shown that ovulation is restricted to 
about the fourteenth day of the cycle. 

4. There is some variation in the time of ovulation, but 
the variation is probably not more than two days from the 
fourteenth day. 

5. A study of the condition of corpora lutea at other 
stag’s of the cycle confirms this view. 

fi. Indirect proof as to the time of ovulation can also be 
obtained by an examination of specimens of the endo- 
metrium of the uterus. It has been shown that the 
Mcretorv phase of the endometrium develops after the 
fourteenth day of the cycle. The specific features of the 
secretory phase are never seen before the fourteenth day. 

7. Seventeen specimens of the menstruating endo- 
metrium have been examined. In all cases there was 
evidence of previous premenstrual hypertrophy. In the 
material examined no parallel was found to the anovular 
cyclical bleeding of the macaque monkey. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO TIIE GENETIC STUDY 
OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

rv 

L. S. PENROSE. M.D. 

M^rxvcii 3JF im h orima, kovu. nsirRs coexTirs’ 
IXNtnCtlON, coicmsTFK- 

The following family history is unusual from several 
joints of view. It records the results of the union of a 
brother and sM«r. Tlu* brother is insane and of low 
n.'Ut.iUty, and the sistt r is certified feeble-minded. Three 
chitdrrn wire tx>rn to the sifter, and the brother was 
.dmo-t certainly tlwir father. Tin* mental condition of 
tie >e children i< a matter of great interest, l>oth from the 
g« nrt.r and from the sociological points of view. Details 
c»f th<* m» ’uly.T** of till- incestuous family group are now 
etvin. 

Uniimi. I* wily History 

Tie* brother and M'?»t wire fifth born and eighth iwrn, 
rr -pectividv. in a fimily rf eight children. Tlmr parents 
v.»:»* ordmnrv, wrking-clV''' pwph*. and both lived to be 
rvr* so Or* • f the mother** Meters i> slid to have been 
...is,.. « t<> tpdepcv, nr.d a great gnat-nephew, who is 
,d*’i ♦j.l-pia*. i' t»Ttifed bit -rmnd»d Apart from 
tl n 't.'!,*- 1 ' we have htt:»* rvfbn.c in tip* family of 
v \ i*. <i cl l l>- t* nn-*d rvurepithu trr.ifv although a - :<t» r 
i i i” — te-’us c* up*.- tl.** b' rn in th- family, 

•• r- . ■* \ .v> to iit.dlv dull This ter mam»*d a fir^t 

k.. ' . - c\ :• tal :» n th-- mother * ard has 

♦ . V *.:• r.. . II < : wk- *n nr*- - tt ! to be cap,ib> ar.d 


The Brother 

He is now aged 54, and in a mental hospital suffering 
from general paralysis. He has been given a course of 
malaria treatment, and, while the physical condition 
remains fairly good, he shows a severe dementia. No 
definite measure of his mental capacity has been obtained, 
but his general intelligence is reported to have appeared 
subnormal before the onset of dementia. In view of the 
average lefcel of intelligence among his sisters, it is improb- 
able that his mentality was high. Unfortunately it has 
been impossible to trace his record at the Roman Catholic 
school where he was educated. ' 

After leaving school he was employed' as a stable boy, 
and. he later drove a cab. Then he joined the Army, 
from which he deserted in South Africa. He worked his 
passage to England, and shortly afterwards began to live 
with the sister who was eight* years his junior. The man 
earned his living as a general labourer at the gasworks, 
and the woman did some occasional charring. The couple 
remained together as man and wife for fifteen years, and. 
according to contemporary accounts, they were on very 
affectionate terms. They seemed to be happy and were 
fond of their three children, who were born during this 
period. The first, a male child, died at the age of 
21 years ; there is no evidence that this child was ab- 
normal. A year or two after the death of this child 
another boy was bom, who is still alive. Some ten years 
after this, relatives of the couple- discovered that the 
woman was again pregnant. An anonymous letter was 
sent to the police suggesting that the state of affairs 
required investigation. Two officers in plain clothes called 
al the fiat where the couple and their son were living, 
only to find that they had absconded, leaving their 
belongings behind. Two years later they were located, 
living under an assumed name, in a neighbouring town.; 
another boy had, in the meantime, been born. The man 
and woman were arrested and, at the Petty Sessions, were 
committed for trial to the Assizes. They were not legally 
represented. During “the intervening period the woman 
was examined by the medical authorities, -and it' was 
decided that she was mentally defective. The man was 
apparently not examined from this point of view. He 
was convicted under the Punishment of Incest Act, and 
sentenced to sixteen months' imprisonment.’ A’ year after 
his release from prison he was certified insane. 

Tun Sister . 

She is aged 4fi and certified mentally defective. Stic 
is thin, and appears to have been poorly nourished ; she 
is quiet and reserved in her behaviour, and speaks clearly 
and connectedly. The \ Vasserman n reaction is negative. 
She is occasionally liable to fits of temper, but is n 
diligent worker in the laundry of the institution where 
she is now cared for. 

Although she had been educated, like her brother, at a 
Roman Catholic school, on admission to this institution 
(by an order made in court) she could not tell Ihe.ntimbcr 
of feet in a yard, and stated that Scotland was the 
capital of England. She has been tested since, by stan- 
dardized tests, with the following results: Binet tests 
(Stanford revision). 8 years 10 months ; Portcus maze test 
(Vineland revision), 8 years ; Healy pictorial completion 
te^t. No. 1. 7 years. Her mental ratio, or intelligence 
quotient, is therefore roughly from 50 to fiO per cent, 
(according to whether we take Ifi years or 14 years to be 
tlu* maximum divi-or). 

Surviving Children 

There an- two surviving children, both male, aged 17 
and 7 r'--j*~tiv* !y. Tlu* elder is phvcjcnlly rather Miiall, 
hut fualthv and active. He is quick-witted, and appears 
very •■ r *n r ib> in conversation ; his appearance b not very 
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CONTINUOUS INTRAVENOUS SALINE 


C Tiir Bmren 
Mr PICUL JOVRVM 


12 Ja;:. n. 193-T 

Tin- cvrtinuoits introduction of saline, or saline and I of the internal malleolus.. After infiltration with local 


by the intravenous route is now possible. The 
di-app sinting rqxirt that the saline has been returned' 
"hen it turret required — a report only too frequent 
"hen proctoclysis is employer l — does not enter the picture 
Is'Tt*. A i low and continuous intravenous flow approaches 
th** id* a! ; for we knmv exactly how much fluid the 
pitsuit i- receiving. Tlie fluid can be given continuously 
m»r a |«riod of three to five days, or even longer, and 
tlv rat*- of flow and the amount of fluid to be given can 
be ri gid tttd with mathematical precision. There can be 
no doubt that the continuous introduction of fluids intra- 
venously promises to become a form of thcrapeusis 
capjbh* of tremendous application. 

Lifci tho*'*' other life-saving proetdures— ^Fowler’s position 
and proctoclysis — the continuous administration of saline intra- 
\*-nnush* hails from America. In 1924 R. Matas 1 advocated 
a continuous intravenous drip giving 5 per cent, glucose in 
distilltd water into a vein over a period of several days. 
In IPSO G. A Hendon* published an excellent communication 
5 < t ting forth the advantages of the method. Later, the 
writing* of J b. Horsley, 1 W. E. Gallic and R. I. Harris, 1 
and I-' H Ramsey 7 added to our knowledge of the subject. 

The Technique Described 

We will assume that the reader is familiar with the 
process of tying a cannula into the vein. Emphasis will 
Ik- placed upon those points which ensure success in con- 
tinuous administration of intravenous fluid. 



I r; I — \ \ f m c.n th* Inch* ct tlie hand. preferably th* left, 
f.iji l*- »*'•<! Il>* cannula ir.i\ h- f:\M m by adhesive 

ret tl ■*< -» . tvr.it » n A t arr - splint re s.^-ful to kc**p tht hand 


Choice of the IVm — In general it is tx.st not to use a 
large vi m: one ju-t a little larger than the cannula is 
i I'mI. Tlw* veins about the elbow are too large, and tie* 
impractn ability of keeping the elbow extended and at 
re-d for days rules out this favourable *ite for intravenous 
inj“vtn n Gal he and Harris prefer to u<»* a vein on the 
Kv <>{ the hand (Fig !». For obvious reasons it is 
h-'s irkwnnv for th»- patent if the cannula is tied into a 
\ t in vi the lower txtremiU. A p<<"ib!e ch-ad vantage of 
em{*.»*.ing \r.ro of the extremity i- that afu r fluids 

ha\- \* ' n mjrvb.d into th* :n th-y are prone tn 
thriTiS-'-s H»mr\rr, experience rhows that v.h*-n 
t * futv'ire ar»“ « mp!.*yt*d— am! particularly wh*n 

r’t - re a c*>r. ^ntratim of not rr.nr- than 5 per crrit. 
- z\ • feir « ? pndu.mg thr«*:nl*re:^ is largely th-or-tin! 

JV* * \tr- •::* !\ ill p’.t:*;its wl; > arr rr^tl**^, cr who may 
vi-- pr* i* r t*> te* t! ■' cannula into th'* ‘.iph'-na 
ift- c j |»» |-f u.’ };«. .» bar' 7 ? read th b-Iiw tie* kc***'*. or, 
it o a “i v . th- \*:n just m front 


anaesthesia the vein is conveniently exposed by a trans- 
verse incision. 

The Cannula . — It is advisable, but not absolutely essen- 
tial, to have a special gold-plated cannula, of which there 
are several types available (Fig. 2). The cannula and 
tli s wound should be moist with citrate solution at the 
time of the introduction. 



A 1* 


Fig. 2 — A cannula for venoelysis. It is gold-plated t to 
prevent corrosion. There are two Literal hoVs ( *) in addition 
to the terminal opening. The collar (it) allows the straight 
portion of the cannula to be tied into the vein snugly. I he . 
sloping neck (c) can be bent to any angle suitable for varying 
depths of subcutaneous fat in individual cases. The perfora- 
tions in the wings (u) permit anchoring the apparatus to the 
skin bv means of sutures. 

t 

Keeping the Limb at Rest . — If a vein on the dorsum 
of the hand is used a light anterior splint is employed to 
immobilize .the hand and forearm. When the lo\yer 
extremity is selected a back splint with a foot-piece 
usually answers the purpose. In a restless patient a 
Thomas knee splint (Fig. 3) is a very good method of 
ensuring that the cannula does not become displaced. 



| Bandages . — It is obvious that even a moderately tight 
I bandage proximal to the cannula may obstruct the vein. 
| Th- nurs'* should be warned of this possibility when 
' adjusting the splint. If a Thomas splint is used bandage* 
i around the limb arr unntce^ary. which is an advantage. 

| Avonltr.g Reactions."- — The whole apparatus can b- 
| jdrnhztd by l*>iling. Especially when it is new, the 

! * T? ir*;ar*tu* re rr.u.V by th*- G-mOj-l'nnary Manufacturing 
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CYSTICERCOSIS 2N TWIN BROTHERS 
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have been overlooked if the attention of the radiologist 
had not b' » n focu<ed for some time on this disease. In the 
alienee of the skull nidiopacities, the age of the patient 
inicht have led one to omit the x-ray examination of the 
limbs*. It would seem that the investigation for the cause 
. of epilepsy or allied mental and psychical conditions 
cannot be regarded as complete until a thorough search 
has lK.cn made in the soft tissues for the presence of the 
calcified cysticercus. It is imperative for the radiologist to 
V* acquainted with the 
po>sjble appearances of 
tin* calcified or early 
calcifying cysticercus. 

The figure [reduced to 
2/5 linear] shows the 
various shapes seen 
in the radiographs of 
twelve cases in this 
hospital. Their actual 
Mze can be calculated 
from the millimetre 
Hale reproduced at the 
right - hand lower 
corner. 


are given for easy reference in the viewing of radiographs. 
There may be countless numbers present, making diag- 
nosis simple, or the search may have to be a minute one 
for the identification of a single cysticercus in a very* early 
stage of calcification. When this is found, and corresponds 
to any of the very definite shapes indicated, the diagnosis* 
can be made. Solitary doubtful calcifications can be local- 
ized, excised, and, after solution of the calcium salts with 
weak hydrochloric acid, a search can be made for the 

booklets of the scolcx. 
~ * ** Kadiological exam- 

ination at six-monthly 
intervals may be 
indicated in certain 
cases. 

The advantages of 
diagnosing the presence 
of the condition are : 
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Calcification of the 
Cystkt.rcus 
Calcification of the 
cysticercus in the brain 
is rare in our series of 
cases, and was found 
in only one other out 
of twelve. At present 
radiology can play a 
part in the diagnosis 
only when calcium is 
deposited in the dead 
parasite — that is, rela- 
tively late in the 
disease It is to Ik* 
noted that the presence 
of calcified cysticcrci 
by no means excludes the presence of living parasites in 
the same patient. The amount of calcium deposit and the 
time taken for this depend on various factors not yet fully 
understood. The radiopacities in the tissues in a cas** of 
i y**tieercoMs represent: the calcifying or calcified scolex, * 
tiie true bladder in which it developed, the remains of the 
fluid contents of the true bladder, the outer cyst wall 
provided by the tissues of the host, and the remains of 
tin* fluid cnnttnts of this outer cyst. The shape depends 
on the pasture by neighbouring structures. 

The s.olex, as the solid portion of the bladder-worm, 
m tv be exp'Cttd to receive the heaviest deposit. and this 
fut b w ell illustrated in Shape 4 f* oval with spot ”). 
uhiih in the radiograph exactly res< inbles the excised 
i \ stiver. U' with ib gh-.ieni:ig “ rmlk-«pot " on the bladder 
V...U. Ca^ation t v ’fore calcification will explain the 
api-e.tfaPi '■ of th'* Ilfs'** mduat'.d in the various diagrams. 
M uiv of th*- calcitVd c\Mirerci show a very definite halo, 
vhe.h t- luctpttd an indenting calcification in the outer 
tv •'t wall or in its cuts:d«* lattrs 

1 he '•’.nl! r.(!;ivn\p!i i-* < ften a«k«*d for in a case of 
< * p.y. but :f th»re i- the bast reason to sm-p^ct cysti- 
it wo *fil t>* mo-h b- tt'T to cb'vote the rndio- 
erap!.*; ' x trrtn it: u: to th*- -oft Th- routine in 

h a at t- literal view <f the skull. rcK>* of 

; I. . uj-ej .tr:-.* fin arm* lb. gk* ar.d I-c* 
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For the diagnosis 
of the actual com- 
plaint. 

2. For assessing the 
responsibility of service 
or employment for the 
presence of the disease 
— for example, epilepsy. 

3. For assistance in 
the diagnosis of gener- 
alized or • localized 
brain lesions. 

4. To pre vent opera- 
tive treatment where 
the end-result is un- 
likely to be successful 
—for example, very 
heavy infestation. 

5. To remove the 
hereditary' stigma of 
" epilepsy.” 


I wish to acknowledge 
the help of Colon* 1 
W. P. MacArthur, who 
is responsible for this 
investigation.’ the co- 
Dixon, and the assistance of 


r-Jrd. 


operation of Major II. B. F. 

Captain F. P. M. Anderson in obtaining the clinical notes of 
the particular case described. 


ARTIFICIAL PNEUMOTHORAX IN THREE CASES OF 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILDREN 

II V 

WILLIAM STOI3IE. M.D.Eu., M.F.C.P. 
noNonvKv JiivsrcuN, (bin; r\ vinos ron luitirccLOSis, 
Kvixuim i.\m:'ni:\, omohu 
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Pulmonary tulierculosis of the adult type with a positive 
sputum in children is generally recognized to be un- 
common ; indeed, before the age of 10 it has been classed 
as " a medical curiosity.” 1 While in the strictest sense 
this is hardly comet, the disease is unquestionably rare 
in the first decade of life. The outlook for the^c patients 
is grave. One authority 3 on diseases of children savs 
he has " never seen a case recover in which a definite 
diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis could be made." 
This experience is particularly unfortunate ami not 
universal. A certain number of the afflicted children 
do recover, and remain well 
In an endeavour favourably to influence th* prognosis, 
co!l:ij*-»- therapy was instituted m the following three 
patents, who were sent to the O-br Pavilion, KadclifTe 
Infirmary, by Dr G C William-, medical officer of health 
for the citv of Oxford, to whom I am indebted for their 
<*.:r tv history. 
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;»* tri thv hi^'h t fncacy of liver injections in most patients. 
Several bra mb of liver extract have been testctl ; 1 c.cm. 
hi* 1 * -nfticed for several cases — for example, four injections 
of 1 c.cm. kept n patient in comfort through a ten-day 
tour-y (daily treatments, breast case). The effect of each 
injection lasted two days ; on the following morning 
ther.* was nation or sickness before breakfast. For such 
slighter cas^s oral administration might prove satisfactory’. 

J. H . Douglas Webster. M.D., F.R.C.P.Kd. 
ll-rom the K.idiolocical Di partment, Muldltscx 
JIcAjuud ) 


TREATMENT OF SCABIES 
Scald's occasionally appears in a form highly resistant to 
treatment, and. in spite of vigorous and careful hygienic 
measures, it may be very difficult to obtain for the 
patient relief for any reasonable length of time before 
recurrence of the symptoms. 

Mr. M. \\ aged 48, an intelligent merchant, con- 
sult* d me towards the end of January, 1933. He complained 
<>f irritation of the skin all over his body for nine months. 
J-tttorlv the irritation was affecting his face and neck, but not 
las scalp It was much worse at night, when he was warmed 
up m l*-tl On examination many of the characteristic 
burrows of scabies were distinctly visible, with a few vesicles 
and many linear exconation** in parts of his .anatomy 
accessible to his finger-nails. The diagnosis had been con- 
firmed by a consulting dermatologist, and he had undergone 
rep* at< d treatments with sulphur. He had never been free 
of irritation for more than a few hours after the treatment, 
ami lie was now suffering severely nbo during the day. I gave 
him several courses of treatment, using sulphur ointment in 
varying strengths up to the strength of the K.P ung. suiph- 
uris, anil ffiiaphthol ointment in strengths of from 2j to 71 
}*r cent. There was no improvement which lasted longer 
than one dav Five months ago I proscribed “ mitigal *’• 
(dimethyl diphenvlrnc-jisulphide). and asked him to rub this 
into his skm all o\<r tlu IkhJv (scalp excepted) on three con- 
fmitivc occasions, with the usual precautions with regard to 
1«\Ic1nthing and underwear. The total amount of mitigal 
u*<d was ISO grams The skin lesions completely disappeared, 
he hfvame <utir<)\ free from irritation, and has remained so 
since. 

I have never before this case failed to record a cure 
with the* proper and intelligent application of sulphur. 
The chrnni.itv of this complaint over a long period of 
one and a half years, its failure to react successfully to the 
UMial therapy utic measures, and the complete cure with 
imtigal justifies my recording of this case 

A. D. Matthews, M.R.C.S., 

b. -ivlna. r. " L.ltC. I’. 


SEVERE PENETRATING CHEST WOUND 
On August 9th. 1933, a l»oy of 10, riding his bicycle down 
a <id“ raid, ran into a motor car passing along the mam 
read. His front w fuel wa< so twisted round that the 
handles of his mat hue* |*>mttd upwards ; he was l.terally 
implied tm one of these, and had to be lifted of! it. The 
I. iiulle mad- a wound three incites long, just to the inner 
**d- of th- angle and verttbral liorder of the scapula on 
the right side The sixth rib was fractured and tin* pleural 
ia\ity op-r-d. tin* oje-ning le-ing large enough to admit 
four l;ng» r*-. 

Und-r a general anaesthetic the skin edges were excis'd, 
I •*•« fragments of ruis*!*- rc:r.n\«I, and the wound well 
*v. abbd, i5ig with carViti: lotion The collat'd lung 
it ul 1 jus* frit with th- ftng»*r-tip-.. but did not appear 
t • !*■ tern or bruised . ifi.- intercostal membrane and 
.it, w and 1-dow- tlu fractured nb had dt*- 
r,p‘- and < n- had to t- with suturing th- 

I - :riU‘ d.-r-: r.u*cb a* f'.rmly n« o\«r the oj^-n- 

r-" into t! - pVurd »*.,vit\. ard th-n ch**ung th- skin 
I Ra-tb'C ex t*r-u. r sv.rgual * mp!:ys-mn d*-. Hop"!. 
i ,* tJ ** ftei:.! r-r-tm'd th an and dry, anti th- jv.ti-nt's 
”* i* r t *. L' l 
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temperature after twenty-four hours was always normal 
morning and evening. 

After operation the apex beat was two inches outside 
the nipple line, but by the fifth day it was in the nipple 
line, and on this day pleural friction was audible in the 
right axilla, proving that the lung* was expanding well. 
The patient had no cough and no expectoration, which 
suggests, I think, that the lung was not injured, but 
must have collapsed very* rapidly out of the way of the 
bicycle handle when it entered the chest cavity. He was 
given antitetanic and anti-gas-gangrcne serum at the time 
of the operation ; he had been thoroughly tanned by a 
fortnight's exposure to the sun before the accident, so that 
his power of resistance to infection was at a high level. 
At the time of the accident the boy’s shirt was torn, but 
none of it was apparently missing, and .nothing was left 
inside the pleural cavity. ’ As far as one could make out 
there was no haemothorax, but the surgical emphysema 
made it impossible to percuss out any dullness at the 
right base during the first week after the accident. At 
the end of a fortnight the wound was healed and the 
lung was fully expanded, the breath sounds at the base 
of the right lung being as good as those on the left side. 

During two years’ experience of chest wounds at 
casualty' clearing stations in the war, I never saw a case 
with such a large wound do better or cause less anxiety, 
and I would put this down to the patient’s fitne«s at the 
time of the accident. I should like to emphasize the great 
importance of immediate closure of an open chest wound ; 
in this case the wound was closed one and a half hours 
after the accident. 

Suanagr. W. A. RnCS, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Reports of Societies 


CYSTICERCOSIS AS A CAUSE OF EPILEPSY 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene at Manson House on December 14th, 19X1, 
with tiie President, Sir Leonard Roc.ers, in the' chair. 
Colonel W. P. MacAkthur read a paper on cysticercosis 
as seen in the British Army, with special reference to the 
production of epilepsy. 

Colonel MacArthur said that, on an average, about 
one hundred soldiers were discharged from the Service 
every year on account of epilepsy. After excluding those 
with an inherent epileptic taint, traumatic lesions, syphilis, 
and neoplasm, there remained a considerable number of 
men, coming from sound nervous stock arid previously 
healthy, who developed fits after service abroad. In the 
past occasional cases of cysticorcosis complicated by 
epilepsy had been diagnosed in the Army, but these had 
been looked upon rather as isolated curiosities of medicine, 
and their significance as outcrops of a more generally 
distributed occult infestation had not been appreciated. 
More recently his own observations, and the independent 
work of Colonel R. Priest, R.A.M.C., had revealed the 
close association of the two maladies, and eighteen months 
ago the War Office had issued orders that all men who 
developed fits were to he sent to Millbank, where over 
twenty cases of cysticorcosis had been diagnosed this 
year. Man was the sole host of Taenia solium, and, 
though normally this parasite passed its cysticercous stage 
in the pig, given the opportunity cvsticerci readily 
developed in man. The incubation period of the disease 
was difficult to assess, and prodromal symptoms were 
generally absent, though occasionally a history of head- 
ache, unidentified fever, myalgia, rheumatic pains, and 
localized oedematous swellings in the muscles was obtained. 
In the established disease palpable cysts in the sub- 
cutaneous or muscular ti-sues were an outstanding feature, 
but often they wi re not demonstrable. A peculiar feature 
was the manner in which cysts might continue to appear 
singly or in crops for many years, whilst others, alreadv 
evident, might suddenly increase- in «ize. Such evsis. 
gen-rally regarded as of recent origin, tontairied fluid 
und»r tension, and as. the 1-cturrr said, he had invariably 
found the larvae were dead and undergoing degeneration. 
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in the treatment of heart disease implied mental 
as w rll an physical rest; mental strain must always he 
relieved if in any way possible. 

Miss D. VV. Halt, pointed out that the portal of entry of 
the haemolytic streptococcus might lx* through the nasal 
mucous membrane as well as through the tonsils. Dr. 
Dows Odlum maintained that the treatment of the 
psychogenic factor which was so prominent in some cases 
of thyrotoxicosis was extremely important and beneficial 
to the patient ; she believed that therp were two types of 
c:i*»s. in one of which the psychic trauma was pre- 
dominant. Dr. D. C. H.vkf. referred to the danger of 
cMnyed operation in certain cases In which the ner\’OUs 
manifestations were alleviated by medical treatment but 
in which the cardiac damage was progressive. She 
wondered whether too large doses of iodine were not 
often given ; she had had good results from giving one 
minim of Lugol’s iodine three times a day. Dr. Moore 
described a case in which iodine treatment had been most 
Miccewful. 

Dr. Aitken, in reply, agreed with Miss Hall that an 
unh<*nUhy nasal condit.on was often neglected, and that 
this neglect possibly accounted for the disappointing 
results obtained from tonsillectomy. She agreed that 
psychic trauma was an important aetiological factor in 
thyrotoxicosis, but held that, once the thyroid secretion 
had been altered, psychotherapy was not likely to effect 
a cure. She believed that too large doses of iodine were 
often given. 


TREATMENT OF OBSTRUCTED LABOUR 

At the meeting of the North of England Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Society, held in Liverpool on December 
lath, 1933, Professor A. Lkylasd Robinson delivered 
his presidential address entitled “ Ancient and Modem.” 

He described the ancient and modern methods of treat- 
ing obstructed labour, and said there were four distinct 
< pochs or phases through which the present treatment had 
evolved. During the first epoch, which extended from the 
dawn of civilization to the time of Ambroise Pare, cephalic 
version and embryotomy were the methods of choice for 
dealing with mechanical obstacles. The second epoch, 
which began with the teaching of Parc and terminated 
with the ” publication of the forceps,” was dominated by 
the teachers of the French school, who introduced and 
practised po&ihc version and accouchement ford-. The 
third epoch coincided with the ti^c of the forceps which 
had been invented by Peter Chamberlen at the end of 
the sixteenth century, but had remained a family secret 
for marly a hundred years, only coming into common 
u-e in England when Chapman published Ins book in 1773. 
The fourth epoch, the present age. dating from about 
1SS0, was initiated by the discoveries of Pasteur and 
LLter, whose work had rendered the operation of 
Caesarean s'-ction comparatively free from risk,, and had 
thus paved the way for the safe employment of surgical 
method* of delivery. 

The president then di*cus?ed the different methods now 
in u<n, including forceps, induction, version, craniotomy, 
and Caesarean section, and drew attention to the great 
import. me* of delivering the patient at the first attempt. 
He showed from an analysis of a large number of cases 
attract'd from the reports of the British maternity hos- 
pitals that repeated attempts at delivery had a marked 
t fux t upon the maternal mortality, and < mphnsized that 
tb»- ” f.uhtl force|K ” type of ca*e wn* nbo found among 
patunt* submitted to induction, version, and Caesarean 
'action, and that MU.h failures might lx* grouped together 
a* ” the faded fip-t attempts.” and they contributed 
1 %tg»!v to th* v atoubbV fraction cf th- maternal mortality 
If.- thought thw failure* were du** to two main causes : 

hek of knowlrdgr- concerning the lx-'t cm shod of 
f".Vrt cmir.g a m "vhnnr.nl duTiculty . (-) want of judge- 
3 «>nt in th- tight tun*' f*u surgical intervention. 

TIt y-»-*-nt and result-* ivrrr nndoubtedlv greatly 

-aip-M >r tu 11 .,-te rf ih- csghtrr :ith and nineteenth cru- 
• yrt*-, but much c-cdd !*• burnt from the great ole-tetri' 
c*ar:> < f ?}•** past. ar>i from their knowledge of 

C.,- re** ‘.re*'* rf natural d-I:vrry. 


Reviews 


GREIG'S DYSOSTOSIS 

Among the features which distinguish the extinct type 
of humanity, known as Neanderthal Sian, from modern 
humanity, is the possession cf a torus supra orbital is. Dr. 
David M. Greig, conservator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, has published an exact 
and illustrated account 1 of a modem skull, in which the 
supraorbital ridges form a perfect torus supmorbitalis. 
This modern skull also reproduces another Neanderthal 
feature — namely, the nuchal ridge of bone known as the 
torus occipitalis. Under a bizarre exterior this modern 
skull — the precise history of which is unknown — exhibits 
all the essential features of the disorder of growth known 
as cleidocranial dysostosis. There can be little doubt that 
the skull so ably described by Dr. Greig represents a rare 
and unnamed disorder of growth to which we may attach, 
for provisional purposes, the name of Greig’s dysostosis. 
In his Stmthers Lecture 5 Dr. Greig brought another dis- 
order of cranial growth to the notice of medical men, to 
which he gave the name ” hypertelorism — the outstand- 
ing feature being the wide separation of the orbits. This 
condition, which some regarded as an individual abnor- 
mality, proved to be a specific disorder, five cases having 
been recorded in America since the publication of the 
Struthers Lecture. We have no doubt the condition 
which Dr. Greig has now described will prove to be a 
distinct pathological entity. The excellent and exact 
drawings which illustrate Dr. Greig’s monograph should 
leave his readers in no doubt as to the nature of this 
unnamed disorder. 

* A. IC. 


” STARLING’S PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN 
PHYSIOLOGY ” 

The publication of the sixth edition of this well-known 
work on human physiology 3 will be greeted by students 
and teachers alike as fulfilling in high degree the neces- 
sities imposed by the examining bodies all over the 
country. The high standard as regards both treatment of 
the various aspects of the subject and the general format 
of the book leaves little to be desired, and Professors 
Lovatt Evans and Hartridge have added lustre to if by 
careful revision and by bringing those chapters up to date 
where increasing knowledge has left former editions 
somewhat behind the times. 

The production of a work of value on physiology is 
a matter of extreme difficulty for many reasons, but 
chief among them, we think, is the fact that final know- 
ledge has been attained in so very few fields that one 
has to choose between a dangerous dogmatism or a 
vacillating scepticism. The facts of physiology are based 
on experiments, and the methods of measurement are often 
so imperfect that interpretation is liable to all sorts of 
errors. On the other hand, in certain fields the methods 
are of such a precision that one wonders what relation 
th«* final results bear to the kind of information which 
i< really of value to the investigator of the human body. 
From the point of view of the purely academic worker 
it is, for example, of great interest to know tlm exact 
time relations measured m thousandths of a second of 
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edition, however, the illustrations have the advantage 
of artistic perfection, while this has not been allowed to 
interfere with their diagrammatic clearness. It would be 
a truism to say that every surgeon who has to deal with 
infections of the hand might study this volume with 
advantage, but we would venture to suggest that he 
takes a grave responsibility if he deals with such 
infections without its. assistance. 


but it is rather surprising that he makes no mention of 
tin- recent work in this country, which tends to show 
that seborrhoeic dermatitis is a mondial infection. We 
must conclude with a word of approval of the excellent 
photographs both of clinical manifestations and of micro- 
scopic features with which this volume is amply illus- 
t rated. The book is fortified with complimentary intro- 
ductions by two distinguished American dermatologists, 
l)r. Schambcrg and Dr. Howard Morrow. We are able 
to endorse their commendation. 


THE SPLEEN' AND ITS DISORDERS 
The intense clinical concern shown by French workers in 
the subject of splenomegaly and the splenic anaemias is 
well known, and leads us to examine with much interest 
any new ideas they may put forward on the matter. A 
recent book, 1 written by a French physician in Algiers, 
deals not only with the splenomegalies which occur in 
northern Europe, but also with enlargements of the spleen 
associated with malaria and kala-azar. Interesting side- 
lights arc thrown on the indications for splenectomy, and 
a wise commentary on the ligation of the splenic artery 
indicates the grave effects of necrosis which may follow 
this operation. 

The principal new idea in the book, however, is an 
attempt to test the blood reservoir function of the human 
spleen in normal and pathological cases. Radiological 
evidence with the help of thorotrast shows quite con- 
vincingly that the human spleen does contract to effort 
and adrenaline. This contraction coincides with a slight 
but definite increase in the red cell count taken in 
capillary blood from the fingers. In Banti's disease and 
in haemolytic jaundice this increase in erythrocytes does 
not occur after the injection of adrenaline. In malaria and 
in thrombophlebitic splenomegaly a definite splenic con- 
traction occurs after adrenaline, with coincident erythro- 
rytosis. It may be said at once that the clinical value 
of this test appears to be limited in its present form, but 
to those engaged in a special study of splenic physiology 
in man the idea is worthy of closer investigation. The 
technique of simple radiography of the human spleen, 
as recommended by Bcnliamou', does not give sufficiently 
well-defined shadows to judge of small degrees of con- 
traction of the organ except when the spleen is grossly 
enlarged. The risks of liver damage attendant on the use 
of thorotrast are duly emphasized. 

The book contains a bibliography mainly devoted to 
French contributions to the literature, and there is also 
a useful short index. 


Notes on Books 

A series of New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
Analysis,' by Professor Sigmund Freud, has been trans- 
lated into English. This recently written volume is 
intended to be a continuation of Freud's well-known' 
Introductory Lectures delivered first at the Vienna 
Psychiatric Clinic in 1915-16 and 1916-17. The new 
lectures are not intended to take the place of the- earlier 
ones. They do not compose an independent whole : they 
are continuations and supplements which fall into three 
groups concerned with new manipulations of themes which 
demand further treatment on account of the deepening of 
knowledge. The two other groups contain actual enlarge- 
ments of the psycho-analytic field, in that they deal with 
matters which either did not exist in psycho-analysis at 
the time of the first lectures,' or about which too little 
was known at the time to justify a special chapter 
heading. 

Dr. Esther Harding has written a monograph entitled 
The Way of All Women ; A Psychological Interpretation ,* 
in which she endeavours to show how the psychological 
problems of women have unfolded themselves as they 
occur in the various phases of her fate from childhood to 
" autumn and winter.”- The author prepared herself to 
be an analyst by an intensive course ol training work 
with Dr. C. J. Jung. Subsequently she has practised 
psychotherapy in London, and for the last ten years has 
been working in New, York. The book is written with 
originality and insight. In ah introduction Dr. Jung 
expresses the view that this book- is an important con- 
tribution to psychology, as it clarifies the confusion exist- 
ing in the relationship between the sexes. 

The Physician, as Man oj Letters, Science, and Action,'" 
is the title of a book by Professor T. K. Monro, in which 
he has brought together notes on the careers of men 
belonging to the profession of medicine who have distin 1 
guished themselves in other activities. He has been able 
to form a collection of a most varied sort, from philosophy 
to aeronautics, and from science to the Rosicrucian cult. 
It makes entertaining reading, and the author deserves 
gratitude for his enterprise and industry ; the miniature 
biographies contain many curious bits of history which 
will surprise and interest the medical reader. 

In Tower Hill as a Plcasaunce 1 ' the Vicarof All Hallows, 
Barking, and Mr. Leftwich have depicted the past and 
foretold the future of Tower Hill and its neighbourhood. 
The vicar is better known as " Tubby Clayton,” and 
with characteristic enthusiasm he here records what has 
already been done in connexion with Toe H to improve 
the conditions of the parish and its demesne, and urges 
large clearances on Tower Hill, which, it is contended, 
would be of great and lasting value in improving the 
amenities of the neighbourhood. Lord Wakefiild, who is 
the president of the advisory body, contributes a com- 
mendation. Need we add that money is required as well 
as good will ? We wish these philanthropists and archaeo- 
logical enthusiasts a speed y attainment of their desires. 

* \ru' !rtri'<htrtor\ Isrtur Ok Ptveho-Ar.nl', *i* TJ\* SilMfi'.md 
Freud. M fJ . LI, I) Authorized transit tion l>y \V J If. Spfott. 
Th- International iM’rho-Anah, ncnl Lihrar*. , No 24. London! 
Thf Hearth Frt*s (Pp 2W If* Cd r.< t ) 

'The lVa\ ft All tl an er H> \I IC Hardin**. MI) London: 
IjofujmnRs. and Co UW (Pp xv -f PH 5 n't.) 

M The Th\<iisnn. at Men of letter'.. Scur.ce. ni d Action. IL' 
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INFECTIONS OF THE HAND 
For Iwtnty years or more K\navel*s Injections of the 
Hand' has been a classic, and no work on this department 
of surgerv has ever approached it in completeness or 
efficiency. The methods advocated by the author as 
tin* r« >ult of a series of brilliant experiments have stood 
the of time and are now universally recognized as 
sound I'otli in principle and in practice. 

In the sixth edition no alteration has been made in 
tin- general principh-*. hut the arrangement of the subject- 
matter has b*en modified with a view to greater clear* 
r.'"*. nhde tin* illustrations have been brought up to 
th- I;:*h standard of modem reprod action. It is true 
that th- somewhat crud<* sketch'-s of the earlier editions, 
te-uin*’ as thev did directly from the hand of Profe^^or 
K rwi!. jv-xt*- -*d a certain persona! touch ; in th- new 
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Applied Eugenics , by Paul Popenoe, director of the 
Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, and Professor 
Roswell Hill Johnson* of Pittsburgh, was reviewed in 
these columns in our issue of April 2nd, 1921. ijic 
authors have now prepared a revised edition, 1 ” in_ which 
many' changes have been made in order to include refer- 
ences to the great body of new evidence accumulated 
since the war. “ On the whole/* they write in the 
preface, "the progress of eugenics in the United States 
since 1 9 1 S has been greater than the authors at that time 
would have dared to hope. If the next decade or two 
can show as much progress, and at the same time avoid 
another world war, the eugenic welfare of the human race 
will be measurably advanced/* 

/IgHicd E«er«»er. Tlv Paul Popcnoe and Roswell Hill Johnson. 
London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1933. (Pp. 429 ; 39 figures. 
12*». 6d.) 


Preparations and Appliances 

WIRE traction apparatus 

Mr. .Robert I. Stirling, F.R.C.S.Ed. (Edinburgh), writes: 

The wire traction apparatus described below was devised 
to supply an easy means of applying skeletal traction. The 
spreader lias two arms hinged at the top, and these arc 
separated by turning a blunt-ended transverse screw which 
passes through the upper part of one arm and thrusts 
against a groove in the other (Fig. 1). The wire is attached 



to the ends of the arms by _ round-ended screws fitting into 
slight depressions. The transverse and terminal screws arc 
tightened bv a double-ended box-key. A range of from three 
to eight and a quarter inches. can be obtained between the 
<nds of the arms. The wires, of socially drawn steel with 
flattened drill points, are chromium-plated, and are two milli- 
metres in diameter. It was found that wires of lesser gauges 
cut through cancellous bone with prolonged moderate traction, 
and on two occasions, in my experience, wires of one milli* 
mrtre gauge have broken with forty pounds' traction. The 
thicker wins ! employ have maintained traction of three 
hundred and eighty pounds for several davs without undue 
binding. The strength is such that one and a half inches 
of the wire will sustain a weight of, tight pounds without 
bending. This has proved to be of great value in instituting 
traction on the arm in such conditions as fracture-dislocation 
of the head of the humerus fractured shaft of the humerus, 
etc., the wire being parsed through the upper part of the 
ulna Mwocn the inefcura semilunaris and the posterior border 
in the direct line of the humeral shaft, the ilbow being Hexed 
at right angles. If an initial strong pull is desind the 
spu Ailer is u*ed. Thereafter the spnader is detached and 
tlie wire is cut so that onlv two inches protrude at each side 
<v ‘ olecranon. It is tin n Ixnt into a V with right-angled 
corners. The ends are bent Kick to form hooks over which 
a traction chain or cords can bo placed. By this means a 


skeletal pull of five to eight pounds can be easily obtain* xl 
with a minimum amount of impedimr nln when using a 
Thomas, Jones, or “ aeroplane " splint. Lor the inttxv 
duction o*£ the wires an ordinary hand drill with a chuck is 
used. To prevent -the bending — and then fere maid live lion - 
of the wire during introduction a modified Fchct maker's guid** 
(Fig. 2) is employed. The inner end of the perforated 



horizontal bar, which transmits the wire, can be accurately 
placed against any bony area which can be palpated, and 
the point of exit can be reasonably accurately marked by the 
centre of the metal ring on the movable pillar. 

The whole apparatus has been made for me by Messrs. J. 
Gardner and Son. surgical instrument makers, Forrest Rond. 
Edinburgh- 

AX EXTRACTOR AXD MODIFICATION OF THE 
SMITH-PETEKSEX MX 
Mr. R. Bkoomiiead, F-R C.S. (Leeds), writes: 

When I showed some patients who had been treated by the 
insertion of a Smith-Petcrscn pin for a high fracture of the 
neck of the femur at the Royal Society of Medicine on April 
4th, 1933, I described a mollification of the original pin and 
also an extractor for removing it. cither at the time of the 
operation if the aim is not correct, or later if it is thought 
desirable to remove the pin when bony union has occurred. 
The original pin had a round head that was difficult to 
grasp. 1 fnerefore had a V-shaped groove cut so that the 
head could be much more easily held by a clamp. The accom- 
panying diagram shows* how the shape of the head- has been 
altered and improved. 

The extractor is made with a clamp to grasp the head of the 
pin. The clamp has two limbs, with a spring lx.Uu.in to 
separate them when they arc released from the body of the 
extractor. The limbs are fixed to a threaded shaft, which 
can be screwed up and down inside a cylinder SO that the 
pin mav be withdrawn into its cavity. Counter-traction is 
obtained by pressure of the distal end of the instrument 
against the lateral surface of the gnat trochanter of the femur, 
and it is necessary to make the instrument fit closely to the 
bone. The distal end of the extractor is thickm'd to make 
a broad area for counter-traction ; it is curved to accommodate 
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the circumference of the femur : and. as the iuck cf the femur 
is at an angle of 125 degrees with the shaft, the lower margin 
of the butt of the instrument is cut away, while the upp*r 
margin is prolonged to enable the instrument to fit sjiucJv 
against the shaft of the bon* The handle is mad* broad 
so that it can be grasped easily, and do'-s not catch the 
operator’s rubber glove. 

The difficulties of an operation are much dimmbhtd bv the 
u«e of these instruments, ns it is m co-ary to remove the j-m if 
the first aim has b«n incorrect — a manoeuvre which cannot 1 a 
done satisfactorily without the extractor and the modified phi. 
I showed the instrument* to Dr. ?mith-1\t» r*«-n when I was 
recently m Boston, and he n now usir.c th'-rr. him. 1 ' If to tH- 
exclusion of tho-e of hi- own Th*- invtrum^*nt« were 

made for me by Chas F. Thnckmy, l\irk ?tr«< t, K* 
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'THE one hundred and second Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association will 
1 be held in Bournemouth next summer under the presidency of Mr. F. W. Ramsay, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.Ed.,. consulting surgeon to the Royal Victoria Hospital. The Sectional 
Meetings for scientific and clinical work will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, July 25th, 26th, and 27th, the morning sessions being given up to discussions 
and the reading of papers, and the afternoon to demonstrations. The Annual Repre- 
sentative Meeting for the transaction of medico-political business will begin on the 
previous Friday, July 20th. The full list of presidents, vice-presidents, and honorary' 
secretaries of the sixteen Scientific Sections will be published in an early issue of 
the Supplement. Other details of the arrangements for the Annual Meeting will appear 
in subsequent issues. The Association last met in Bournemouth in 1891. We 
publish below the first of a series of -descriptive and historical articles on the town 
and its medical institutions. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND ITS ATTRACTIONS 

Bournemouth, the fair and salubrious, has risen out. of 
the ashes of a prehistoric population whose relics are 
found even to the present day. At the Boscombe Library 
there is exhibited “ a stone celt found at Boscombe. some 
eight [eat below the surface, and supposed by Geikie.to 
tie at least 500,000 years old.” Within the widening 
boundary of the town, and over a wide stretch of Dorset 
and Hampshire, the earth is a sepulchre, and the anti- 
quary will discover a soil rich in objects of archaeological 
value waiting to he unearthed and mused upon. In 
recent times, lioth within and without the county borough, 
fragments of pottery, unis, flint celts, arrow heads, pins, 
bracelets, and other antiquities have tiecn found. Even 
in Talbot Woods, in the very heart of the town, barrows 
exist as a monument to the ancient Britons, one-time 
inhabitants of the place, who lie buried there. In the 
wools of Thomas Hardy: ” Within the space of a mile 
from its outskirts even- irregularity of the soil is pre- 
historic, c-very channel an undisturbed British trackway ; 
not a sod having been turned there since the days of 
the C.irsirs.” History relates that the first Roman defeat 
in Dorset happened near the Bourne stream, where 500 
men under Caius Marius were ambushed and ruthlessly 
put to the sword. From prehistoric times great natural 
force, have compelled the formation of the terrace upon 
which till- town is set — the gravel soil, the chines, the 
tlilT-., and the wide sweep of sand and hay ; and during ; 
th., past century the growth of vast numbers of pine and i 
other tri-ex has '’.cured for the town many of its climatic 
advantage-, and much of its natural beauty. Now we ; 
1, tve grown ti p ” a new world within an old one 

Bourn- mouth i- S' : lib- a j-wel on the chlfs at the l 
txtr>m-' 'outh-we-t corner of Hamp-htri-, almost midway j 
l- tw’-n th- am tent towns of Poo!-* in Dorset and Christ- 1 
ihur.h at the mouth of the Hampshire Avon These, 
tew. coi-t.il towns li* apirt about nme miles. Th-* toevn 
I e, upon a t.-.fiMind. which runs up to ihe edge of the 
i tuB , ighty to on- leu- do-1 feet above s-alrvtl. anti 
.d i-g •!.- -h-'.t-red chin- < which h-re and there 

1*- .'s lb- cduf- r.ud run. down to th- sea ; it ccciipi-- 
... e- —n' o-.mg fss-rtw a. ot— n to th- s.-n bn -c-, facing 
lad .. f ■! o\ - -1 • '\i; g a f.r - -ee. - p of b >.y and mods 

* xt - lag tw-lc- r-rd-s from or! to oul On th- ,-..st 
it t v.a is -f.-ft-r”! bv th- I-'- c.f Wight, on ti:- ee.-st 
cf Purls tk." and t :i th- north bv pm-* 

1 a-, -a", l-a'at-.ng !:• ft.fan. f 

TI - t .s r. - r tr-- t > :ts - : t - : : e 1 n in .-.mi at-out ' 

1 ■ n ox d a ev - n. Y.ill' e . tl.re ugh e.hish 


runs a stream, the Bonnie, on its way from.Ivioson, some 
five or six miles distant, to the bay. Early in the nine- 
teenth century- the first house was built in the shelter 
of this valley, which had until then numbered as its 
inhabitants a” few fishermen only and several smugglers. 
Soon afterwards, on the eastern side of the valley, build- 
ing was begun on an extensive scale, the foundation of 
the town being thereby laid, and the first garden city- 
brought ‘ into being. The picturesque planning of the 
town with the ample provision of open spaces— which 
can best be viewed from the air — had. been so admirably 
conceived and executed, and continued with such vision, 
that the natural features of the place have been preserved 
and made to harmonize with the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing population. Truly, in the .words of Sir Thomas 
Browne: "Art is the perfection of Nature” ; and the 
elegant detached houses, the sheltered gardens, the pro- 
fusion of flowers and foliage, and the quiet atmosphere 
lend beauty and dignity to the place, and bring pleasure 
to the eye and peace to the heart. 

In its very newness and cleanness the toevn has much 
charm, and if there is the lack of a known liistorical past,- 
there are compensations in the naturally beautiful charac- 
ter and position of the town, in the wide bay backed by- 
cliffs broken at intervals by green and lovely chines, and 
in the outlook of a wide horizon and broad expanse of 
sky. There are four miles of , underdid drive, five miles 
of overdid, and many miles of walks by sen, did, and in 
gardens where one may wander amid green lawns and 
by the quiet waters of Bourne and Stour. Because of 
the elevated position of the town and the gravel soil 
natural drainage is good, and speeds up the absorption of 
rain and flood water, which percolates to a great depth, 
whence it is hurried by many subterranean channels to 
the sea. In consequence tile soil possesses a i high state 
of dryness and of sanitary cleanliness, and the broad 
avenues and roadways art- kept clean. Such quick drain- 
age gives freedom from ground mists and fogs. 

Any day can b- observed in the bay the phenomenon 
of the double tides, which give rise to a peculiar natural 
ebb and flow The chief feature is the "second high 
water. The tidal rhythm along this coast is subject 
to a cunous constant variation : high water occurs at 
the normal time, but after the ebb has begun its fall is 
arrested all-1 the tide again rises, usually- to a greater height 
tl: m before, the- whole of the ebb being therefore carried 
out in a resulting shorter space of time. At Bournemouth 
th- double tel- may merge into a simple- prolongation 
fugh tr.e for as long as four hours, the succeeding 
tbb being completed in the remaining two hours of its 
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allotted time. As a consequence, during full and new 
moon, and for a day or two after, a brimming tide may 
be maintained along the Bournemouth front during the 
whole of the morning and midday hours. There is a 
surprising freedom from storms of all kinds, particularly 
thunderstorms, these being attracted away from the town 
by the wide expanse of bay, and by the high ground cast 
and west. Meteoro- 
logical observations 
taken at one place in 
the borough cannot, of 
course, represent the 
temperature, rainfall, 
and indeed the climate 
' of the tow n as a whole ; 
but 
re 





although the range will 
show some variation 
when. by certain locali- 
ties will be cooler or 
drier or more bracing 
than others. This is 
actually ‘found to be 
the case. Southboume 
and West bourne dis- 
tricts of the town and, 
on the Poole side. 

Canford Cliffs arc found 
to be the bracing and stimulating areas of the lx? rough, 
while central Bournemouth possesses the more soothing 
sedative climate. In fact, Bournemouth can boast a variety 
of climates. The long hours of sunshine — there is an 
average of l,S 40 hours each year — the softness, freshness, 
and purity of the sea air, constitute a combination 
peculiar to Bournemouth. The absence of smoke pollution 
and the resulting dear atmosphere in the davtime allow 
of a mi vim it penetration of the beneficent light and heat 
rays of the sun. 


Because, of the well-known mild winters which the 
town enjoys, with the rarity of snow, and the evergreens, 
flowering shrubs, and subtropical plants which grow in 
the open at that season, it may be thought that the 
summers must therefore exhibit a relaxing climate. But 
this is not so.' Comparing Greenwich and Bournemouth 
mean temperatures: in winter, although Bournemouth 

shows . a temperature 
considerably higher 
than that of Grrcn- 
wich, there is during 
^ the hotter months of 

*’ summer just as con- 

^ sistrntly a lower tem- 

perature. During heat 
waves there have bien 
occasions whin Bourne- 
mouth has recorded a 
temperature lower than 
tint in any other 
health resort, probably 
because the gentle 
breezes from the sen 
temper the air. In 
sumin 1 r Bournemouth 
often records a night 
temperature low* r than 
that in manv othir 
town* of “dmdar si/e. 
This lower night tem- 
perature conduces {n a 
more restful sleep ; 
indeed, for those who suffer from insomnia the sedatiw; 
climate is will known to prove curative. 

Bournemouth is a residential centre of some 117,000 
inhabitants, a city of leisure, and of tcM. and quhtnc--. 
A large proportion of the residents have lx. on attracts i 
by the quiet amenities of the place. It has always Hn 
recognized as a health resort of great value, e^p-csallv in 
respiratory disorders, and patient* and ccnvahncenis with 
the widest variety of ailments have come in search 
of health from all parts of the world. The medical 
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INFANTS AT SCHOOL 

It has been almost axiomatic with this Journal that 
health and education arc to be looked upon as two 
parts or aspects of the same subject. Indeed, it may 
be said that school instruction consists of three inter- 
woven strands — health training, social training, intelli- 
gence training. If this be true of older children, it is 
emphatically so of little children up to the age of 5 or 
even 7 years, in whose upbringing the three aims are 
happily pursued together in this country. One of the 
most valuable features of the recently issued report of 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
on Infant and Nursery' Schools' is that it stresses and 
illustrates this point. It will be remembered that the 
same committee has already issued two other reports — 
one on the education of the adolescent (noticed in these 
columns on January 15th, 1927) and one on the primary 
school (February 21st, 1931). We indicated at the time 
the importance of the earlier reports, not only to 
teachers and those engaged in educational administra- 
tion, but also to members of the medical profession, 
whether engaged in the school medical sen-ice or other- 
wise. This is even more evidently true of the latest 
report. 

Discussing the second report two years ago we drew 
special attention to the medical importance of the 
chapters and appendices on the physical and mental 
development of the school child. These are- followed 
up in the present volume by chapters on the develop- 
ment of children up to the age of 7 years and bv most 
valuable memorandums on the anatomical and physio- 
logical characteristics of children between the ages of 
2 and 7 by Professor II. A. Harris, and on the 
emotional development of children up to the age of 7 
by Dr, Cyril Burt and by Dr. Susan Isaacs. These 
should be read, especially that by Professor Harris, in 
close association with the corresponding appendix con- 
tained in the report on the primary school. They are 
not only full of essential and instructive facts, but they 
illustrate the serious extent to which the subject of 
growth has been neglected in the education of the 
medical student during the years devoted to the study 
of human anatomy and physiology. Two or three 
sentences may be quoted in this connexion: “ The 
physician or surgeon is often at a loss since lie is asked 
to treat abnormalities or disorders of growth before 
he is thoroughly versed in its normal features. . . . The 
results of aberrations of growth in young children are 
at least as manifest ns the results 'of errors in social 
adjustment. . . . Growth implies far more than mere 
Change in form and sire, , Our real interest in 

' < t thr On-jlc-uKr CoinraittM- r -l Ir.iant .-.n4 
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voung children is not determined by thur anatomical 
structure, but bv their changing activity and behaviour 
as they pass from one stage of development to anothci . 

The report gives a very interesting account of the 
history and development of infant schools and nursery 
schools in this country and the influence upon them of 
persons and movements in other countries, and there 
is a chapter on the medical supervision of children 
below the age of 5 years *, this includes some account 
of the activities of health visitors and of infant welfare 
centres. The nature and scope of the instruction to bo 
given in nurserv and infant schools is fully considered, 
as is their staffing and equipment. It is strongly urged 
that the premises should, as far as possible, be on the 
" open-air ” plan. Though the importance of the asso- 
ciation of children with one another from an early age 
is recognized, it is gratifying to be told that, even in this 
period of small families, " where the home conditions 
arc good, the best place for a child below the age 
of 5 is at home, particularly if the mother takes 
advantage of the facilities for regular medical super- 
vision of such children which arc available or may be 
made available in flic future,” and to have it laid down 
that “ the fundamental purpose of the nursery school or 
class is to reproduce tire healthy conditions of a good 
nursery in a well-managed home, and thus provide an 
environment in which the health of the voting child — 
physical, mental, and moral — can be safeguarded." 


THALLIUM ACETATE POISONING 

The literature of thallium acetate poisoning lias been 
too often reviewed to need recapitulation. It will suffice 
to recall here a note, with bibliography, on the action 
of thallium, published in our issue of May 25th, 1929 
(p. 962) ; an excellent account of three fatal cases 
investigated by Roche Lynch and Scovell' in 1930 ; 
the fact that the English Board of Education interdicted, 
in 1931, the use of tire drug in treatment of tinea 
capitis in school children ; and the very pood review 
(also quoting three personal cases of retrobulbar neuritis) 
published by Mahoney 5 early in 1932. On this subject 
Ingram 5 states: ” In all. there appear io have bun 
twenty-four deaths from administration of thallium 
acetate in cases of ringworm of the scalp.” 

Nearly four years have passed since the occurrence 
of the most disastrous of all recorded instances of fata! 
poisoning from this drug — namely, the death of fourteen 
school children under treatment for ringworm in an 
orphanage in Granada. Reference was made to this 
by Lynch and Scovell (in the paper already referred to), 
who hinted at an excessive dose resulting from an 
inexact weighing machine, but it was not until August 
of last year that Professor Alvarez de Toledo v Yah rn 
gave, in Cronica Medieaf the firs: full recount of 
this incident in medical literature. It is particularly 
u nfortunate that th is author, at the conclusion of an 
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otherwise very informative review of the cases, should 
have left completely open the question as to whether 
the disaster was due to overdosage, and if so how it 
occurred. Those interested in this vital question must 
be content with the information that post-mortem 
chemical analysis, undertaken by the State authority, 
was " successful only from the qualitative point of 
view,” and that the possibility of the drug having 
changed during storage from the thallous to the thallic 
salt was eliminated. In the face of such meagre 
information one cannot but suspect as possible causes 
for this silence either unterminated legal proceedings 
or ignorance of the facts. But whether or not the pre- 
scription was wrong, the drug impure, or the scales 
and weighing machine inaccurate, de Toledo gives a 
sufficiently good account of the symptomatology and 
course of the illness to merit brief record here. 

On February 7th, 1930, at 5 a.m.. thallium acetate, 
obtained from a well-known drug manufacturer, was 
administered in the approved dose of S mg. per kilo of 
body weight to sixteen children suffering from ringworm. 
All but two of them subsequently died. The first death 
occurred two days after administration : there were 
four’ deaths on the fifth day. three on the sixth, one on 
the seventh, two on the eighth, one on the tenth, one 
on the eleventh, and one on the sixteenth. Symptoms 
of poisoning are described as follows. Digestive 
system: acute abdominal pain, glossitis, no constipation 
or true diarrhoea, vomiting of cerebral type after the 
fifth day. Cardiovascular and respiratory systems: 
acceleration of pulse rate only after a few days, 
respiratory difficulty in some cases, one death in forty- 
eight hours from bronchopneumonia. Urinary system: 
decreasing albuminuria in five cases dating from onset 
of illness, progressive oliguria, and in three cases anuria. 
Nervous system: profound, early, and persistent 
somnolence, with occasional evidence of excitement, 
supraorbital and frontal headache, joint pains from 
twelve hours after ingestion onwards, muscular clonus 
in half the cases, persistent tic dc salaam in all ; loss 
of corneal reflex (and, in one case, of light reflex), 
ptods in six cases, and conjunctival congestion in the 
majority. Other cranial nerve symptoms included 
mydriasis, miosis, anisocoria, dim vision, rotatory 
nystagmus. Other symptoms were pain in the limbs, 
slight rise of temperature, and cyanosis of extremities 
and of face. One of the oddest features of the outbreak 
of ]>o:.-.oning was the delay in depilation — usually 
expected to be marked between the fifteenth and 
twcntv-H'Cond days after administration. In this series 
none of the fatal cases showed any sign of depilation 
at all. and in the two survivors the proci-ss began as 
lat- as the twenty -ninth day. Post mortem, Leche 
Mario's sign was po-iti\ e in thirteen cases. There was 
i r-C'Cceni'-nt of cerebral sinuses and meningeal vessels. 
si:Vp’-.ur.ii haemorrhage and concession of trachea and 
brers hi, punctate effusions and ecchymoses in the 
pvl ' antrum Hi-tologiral examination revealed 
i. .. abnormal in the pons or medulla beyond an 


SYPHILITIC NEPHRITIS 

The occurrence of acute nephritis in the acute stage of 
syphilis while the secondary rash is developing is well 
recognized by clinicians but is not common: G. C. 
Sawyer 1 has recently described a . typical case, and 
states that not a great many examples have been 
recorded. A goodly number of similar cases must, 
however, go unrecorded. Thus wc happen to know of 
two typical cases treated during the, secondary’ stage of 
syphilis within the past ten years. Both of them, as 
in Sawyer’s case, reacted entirely favourably’ to arseno- 
benzol drugs, and thereby’ were clinically’ cured and 
quickly albumin-free, thus giving clinical proof of their 
aetiology’. So there is never any need to hesitate in 
giving the appropriate arsenical drugs when acute 
nephritis occurs fir the course of secondary syphilis. 
Rich' draws attention to pathological evidence of the 
relation of syphilis to nephritis, in a paper entitled, 
“ The Pathology of Nineteen Cases of a Peculiar and 
Specific Form of Nephritis associated with Acquired 
Syphilis.” It is interesting for physicians to be made 
to realize, as- Rich brings out at the commencement of 
his paper, how pathology has hitherto failed to confirm 
the clinical view that the kidneys may’ be directly 
affected in acquired sy’philis. He quotes from various 
standard textbooks of pathology, two references from 
which may be given. Aschoff states: “ Multiple scars 
in the kidney’s of syphilitic individuals have been 
regarded as the results of syphilitic inflammation by the 
process of exclusion.” MacCallum writes : “ Changes 
leading to diffuse scarring and contraction of the kidneys 
due to syphilis have been said to occur." Rich's paper 
is therefore of 'great interest and importance to patho- 
logists as giving perhaps the most definite proof so far. 
offered of a specific renal lesion due to acquired syphilis, 
thus confirming the clinical view. It is true, as will 
be seen, that Rich’s cases were all in the tertiary’ stage 
of their syphilitic disease, but post-mortem evidence in ■ 
the secondary’ eruptive stage must be almost impossible 
to obtain. An important point in considering any’ renal 
lesion in late syphilis is obviously’ to exclude the effects 
of the potent metallic drugs used in treatment — both 
mercury and arsenic — and this Rich, from the carefully 
kept records of Johns Hopkins Hospital, was fortun- 
ately’ able to do. Only nine out of the nineteen cases 
referred to in his paper had received antisyphilitic treat- 
ment at all. Most of the cases recorded were in negroes, 
but this is accounted for simply by the great pre- 
ponderance of negroes among.the syphilitic patients who 
are admitted to that hospital. It is not to be inferred 
that the lesion which Rich describes represents any 
racial peculiarity, and it occurs in the white race in 
identical form. The characteristic lesion which Rich 
describes shows itself inacroscopically by the appear- 
ance of minute greyish-yellow flecks beneath the capsule 
and in the cortex. In the early stages no scarring or 
contraction of the kidney surface is evident, but in later 
singe; scars of varying size in relation to the flecks 
roughen the kidney surface and distort the cortical 
striations. Microscopically the lesion is found to consist 
of den=e accumulations of round cells in the interstitial 
tissue, projecting into and often, therefore, obliterating 
neighbouri ng tubules. Many tubules, with their corrc- 
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sponcling glomeruli, may be in this way wholly ! 

destroyed. loiter, considerable scarring and fibrosis * 
ensue, and crystals of cholesterol, shown as clefts in the a 
paraffin sections, are often abundant. The extent of 
the le=ion, and consequently the extent of the contrac- 
tion from scar tissue, is very variable. Rich discusses < 
very fully and fairly the contrast between the clinical f 
view of a true syphilitic nephritis and the previous < 
aliscnce of pathological support, and hopes he has now 
provided, in part at least, the proof which was lacking. ' 
Tlic article is accompanied by clear microphotographs 
of the lesion at its different stages. 

VITAMIN D AND FRACTURES 
The main facts connected with the curative action of 
vitamin D in the treatment of rickets are, almost 
universally recognized, and have been applied to the 
biological standardization of the various preparations 
by international agreement. Bnt, as in many oilier 
fields of successful therapy, the explanation of the 
effects is often a matter of great complexity and 
difficulty. A vast amount of experimental anil clinical 
data is available to show dearly that vitamin D is an 
essential factor in the mineral metabolism of the body, 
particularly that of calcium and phosphorus, and it is 
therefore reasonable to expect demonstrable influences 
of this vitamin on the rate and efficiency of the healing 
of fractures. Observations on this subject go back to 
1927, and a review of the literature shows somewhat 
discordant results. While many observers found that 
various preparations of vitamin D accelerated the rate 
of consolidation and callus formation in experimental 
fractures, others reported no effect on the healing of 
fractures, or even atrophy of the callus and in some 
cases re-fracture. These variable results could, on 
analysis, be referred to the great variations in dosage 
of the vitamin, in tile age and species of the animals 
used, aud in the mineral content of (he diets employed. 

It was put forward by Grauer in America that small 
doses of vitamin D promoted osteogenesis, whereas 
large doses might produce dccalcification and even 
osteitis fibrosa. Clinically it was reported bv several 
workers that, while fractures in infants and aged 
subjects were benefited by the vitamin, fractures in 
ordinary adults were not influenced at all. 

The most recent contribution to the problem of 
vitamin D and the healing of fractures is that of 
.1- Morelle.' who set out to investigate liy radiological 
and histological methods the influence- of dosage and 
ace of animal on the healing of experimental fractures. 
Rats and rabbits were used by this worker, and experi- 
mental fractures were made either in both tibia and 
fibula without exposure of the bones, or in the fibula 
only by exposure and sawing across the bone. Although 
it was found that therapeutic doses accelerated the 
formation of a callus, this effect was of limited duration, 
and seemed to be restricted to the period of cartilage 
' formation. Daily doses of 10 rat units were without I 
effect : 50 to 100 units accelerated the union ; but doses 
of 1,000 units were less favourable in their action. 
When the dosage was increased to 7.000 and 10.000 
units or more a day the formation of the callus was 
definitely retarded, and this was found to be due to 
a pr oliferation of fibroblastic tissue. No effect was 
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produced by vitamin D given up to the time of fracture 
and then discontinued, but large doses given tine, 
weeks after the fracture definitely retarded the union. 
These results were obtained with fractures of the fibula. 
The peculiar fact was established that, if very large 
doses were given after both tibia and fibula "tie 
fractured, the callus formation was accelerate el. in 
contradistinction to the retarding effect if only tin fibula 
was fractured. This is explained by the author as due 
to the poor apposition in the case of the double fracture, 
which leads to the formation of connective tissue 
between the ends, in which cartilage tends to he laid 
down (Roux), vitamin D being especially active in the 
deposition of calcium in such tissues, brom the clinical 
point of view we can conclude that moderate do 4 r-s of 
vitamin D may help in the treatment of fractures, but 
more data from the clinician and radiologist must hr 
awaited before it can be thought advisable to recom- 
mend a routine treatment. 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The study of bodily types has been a popular method 
of investigation throughout the whole period of medical 
history. In anatomical studies the method has mostly 
been that of cross section, in which growth in stature, 
for example,, has been measured by comparing the 
average statures of different, contemporaneously ob- 
served age groups. Comparatively few observers hate 
made continuous records of the growth of the same 
children over several years, and a recent study on 
these lines by Miss R. M. Fleming attempts to cany 
out an ambitious programme. The results, a- sit out 
in a report' issued by the Medical Research Council, 
entitled " A Study of Growth and Development,” 
provide a most valuable series of data. For the 
materia! upon which the observations are based Mi« 
Fleming visited repeatedly over thirty schools in 
England and Wales, carrying out her inca=urcm< ms on 
2,219 hoys and 2.073 girls. Of these over a third 
were only examined once — an illustration of the glint 
practical difficulty of following a large number of 
children year by year. Nevertheless, the total number 
of observations was well over twelve thousand, so that 
the basis for the detailed statistical analysis carried out 
by Mr. \V. J. Martin, R.Sc., was reasonably compre- 
hensive. The observations taken included in all cases 
stature, eye colour, hair colour, fore-bead shape, head 
length, and head breadth. Children in secondary 
schools were asked to say what occupation let) in school 
and (h) in their leisure time seemed most enjoyable to 
them. In many cases details were also obtaim d of 
the child’s school achievements, while in a few schools 
facial measurements and fuller cranial observations 
were carried out. In a small number of in.-tance; full 
anthropological measurements of a whole family were 
obtained, and these ate included in an appendix. The 
general statistical analysis contain* a v.a-t amount of 
important information for the anthropological student. 

I Composite graphs of the principal measurements show 
at a glance the curious and well-known rbvihms of 
growth, with slower and faster periods. In the present 
series the fast-growing period for girls start* sooner, 
finishes earlier, and is less intensive than for boys. 
Tire sexes arc equal up to 11 years of age ; between 
11 and 14 girls arc taller than boys, but from 14 onwards 
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the boys become steadily taller than the girls. ^ Stature 
jraphs were found to fall into two main groups — one 
drawing prolonged growth through the " teens." one 
drawing an early stop. This second group could be 
further divided into a subgroup with steady growth 
followed by a slowing down and a Stop, and another 
showing a definite burst and a stop, sometimes final, 
sometimes followed by a slight further growth. 
Nutrition is obviously an important factor in deter- 
mining a normal rate of growth, and in one school 
a somewhat irregular growth curve was traced to the 
provision of a hot midday meal during the period of 
investigation. Of the total children examined, over 
if) per cent, were of Welsh parentage on both sides, 
12 per cent, were of mixed Welsh and English stock, 
while 21 per cent, were of English stock. This has 
nade possible a discussion of the results under various 
•acini and physical types, and a classification has been 
ldnpted with five main divisions according to the value 
>f the cephalic index, each division being further sub- 
divided according to pigmentation into three groups: 
dark eyes and dark hair, light eyes and fair hair, or 
light eyes and dark hair. The general survey of the 
" child population ” examined by Miss Fleming on this 
basis brings out many interesting points. A curious 
phenomenon was the finding of “ pockets ” of special 
physical types in rural areas isolated before the advent 
af the railway and motor car. A general survey of 
‘.he psychological features is also included for the whole 
group under consideration, and Miss Fleming makes a 
very stimulating attempt to discuss various educational 
problems in connexion with each of the physical types 
described. It is impossible to summarize these briefly, 
for the very reason that the whole object of the work 
here described has been to study " with even painful 
mention,” in the words of the author, the individual 
features of many hundred records. Although the con- 
clusions drawn must of necessity be largely tentative 
it is certain that they will be of much value to workers 
in this important field. 

SOME FACTORS WHICH REGULATE THE UTERUS 
The demonstration of prolan in the urine of pregnant 
women and the success of the Aschheim-Zondck test 
for pregnancy have stimulated a widespread interest in 
the study of the effects of the internal secretions on the 
reproductive organs and reproduction. It is believed 
that the following substances play an active part during 
pregnancy: folliculin or ocstrin. secreted in the Graafian 
follicles, progestin, elaborated by the- corpus lutcnm, 
the posterior pituitary oxytocic principle, and prolan. 
The commercial preparations of prolan are extracted 
from the placentas and urine of pregnant women, and 
tlu re is reason to believe that this substance differs in 
certain respects from tfiat secreted by the anterior 
pituitary gland If the view be accepted that the 
placenta does not s-crete. but merely stores, the active 
sv.lNt.ir.ee. lien it must be assumed that prolan is in 
-. way altered in the body before it is stored in the 
plreent.i. Mos; authorities recognize the existence of 
probuN A ard B. while some claim that at least four 
« paten- ard di-tm-t -uiNiarces concerned with rrpro- 
''.>,"'tv>r mav i— extracted from the .anterior pintitarv 
g‘'V'i Ir: a pipe r'-v;. wing ;!-.<• literature and reporting 
i work, read b-fo;c th*- ninth British 
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Congress of . Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Blair-Bell, 
Datnow, and Jeffcoate' expressed the view that pro- 
gestin inhibited uterine motility during the early months 
of pregnancy, and that Its duties were taken over, in 
whole or in part, by prolan during the second half. 
On the other hand, they believe that ocstrin, , which 
increases in amount in the urine during the latter 
months of pregnancy, causes hypertrophy of the uterine 
muscle fibres, and sensitizes the muscle or nerve ele- 
ments to, and stimulates the secretion of, the posterior 
pituitary oxytocic principle. On these assumptions 
they sought to offer an explanation of the onset of 
labour and of certain uterine irregularities. It is evident 
that these complicated problems can only be elucidated 
by the experimental method. False results are fre- 
quently due to the impurity of the extracts used. It 
is now known, for instance, that effects attributed to 
oestrin were caused by traces of protein in the prepara- 
tions employed. It is, moreover, surely dangerous to 
make the assumption that the synthesis of .results 
obtained in vitro presents a true picture of the manner 
in which the different activities behave in the body — 
for example, the uterus of the rabbit, the cat, and the 
dog respond in different ways to adrenaline. If oestrin 
behaves in the manner these authors suggest, how is it 
that Carlton Oldfield- was able to report the case of 
a pregnant woman proceeding to delivery at term six 
months after he had removed both ovaries? Then, too, 
why does the posterior pituitary’ gland of a male animal 
contain as much of the oxytocic principle as the female 
of the same species? The reason why a woman goes 
into labour ten lunar months after she has conceived 
has intrigued clinicians for 2,500 years, and it is 
probable that no authoritative statement could be made 
to-day which more nearly approaches the truth than 
the simple view advanced by Hippocrates. 

CONTROL OF FURUNCULOSIS IN FISH 
Investigations into this widespread disease, occurring 
among the family Salmonidae, have made steady pro- 
gress since the publication, in 1930, of the first report 
of the Departmental Committee. The chairman, Pro- 
fessor T. J. Machic of Edinburgh, and his colleagues 
have done excellent work on fish furunculosis — it exists 
in various parts of Europe and North America, as well 
as in Britain — and they are to be congratulated not 
only on an interesting piece of comparative bacterio- 
logy, but on having materially advanced our knowledge 
on an important economic problem. It is by no means • 
completely solved yet, and in the second interim report’ 
the committee itself emphasizes the need for further 
research on many aspects of the general problem: 
we are confident that this will produce results of value, 
not only to the science of bacteriology, but to the 
maintenance of the health of the chief, and perhaps 
the most palatable, of our game fish. It is now fully 
established that IS. salmonicidus is the primary’ and 
specific causal agent of the disease, and a serological' 
test (complement-fixation) with a specific antiserum has 
been used to differentiate this organism from related 
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forms, and to show that variations within the species 
arc comparatively slight. A bacteriophage ha? also 
been isolated which has a pronounced lytic effect on 
cultures and has been found in the water of certain 
rivers, ft is acquired exclusively in fresh water, 
salmon becoming infected in rivers, after they have left 
the sea, from diseased or healthy trout carrying the 
bacillus. It is now definitely known that trout may 
act as infection carriers, maintaining the organism for 
long periods in a water ; these carriers arc of the 
incubating type, and ultimately succumb to the actual 
disease on an increase of temperature. This last factor 
has been shown to play a most important part in pro- 
moting epizootics, and if fish arc in good health a tem- 
perature within the range of 55° to 66° F. appears to 
lie necessary for the spread and development of 
furunculosis. If the health of the fish is poor, how- 
ever, it may develop at a lower temperature. Under 
favourable conditions infection is rapid in an infected 
water — possibly occurring within a few hours — and 
death may result in three or four days. Fish dying 
rapidly show practically no external lesions, which tend 
to develop in the slower infections. Salmon and sea- 
trout entering fresh water from the sea are highly 
susceptible. In trout kept in tanks it has been shown 
that certain factors have a definite influence on the 
spread ■ and incidence of the disease. Susceptibility 
depends on species. For example, S. fririo is more, 
and S. irtrffris less, susceptible than S. fontmalis. Year- 
ling and younger fish are more resistant than older fish ; 
fry are highly resistant, and should be used in 
preference to older fish for stocking purposes. (The 
safest plan, however, is to use sterilized ova for this 
purpose.) Temperatures higher and lower than G0° F. 
tend to inhibit the development and spread of the 
disease. When the disease spreads in a colour of 
brown trout some die rapidly, others re.-ist it entirely, 
while others contract a latent infection and become 
carriers, but probably eventually succumb to the active 
disease. The committee recommend immediate legis- 
lative action on the lines suggested ir. their first report. 
In rivers, they point out the need for the prevention of 
overcrowding and the maintenance of general good 
health of fish, for the removal of both healthy and 
diseased fi«h from a water al the commencement of an 
outbreak, and for early notification of the presence of 
the dise.ve. 

TEAM WORK IN MEDICAL PRACTICE 
Mr. W. I'.. Tanner, president of the Hunterian Society, 
addressed the members on October lPtli last on the 
subject of the intluencc of medicine on surgery.’ He 
was able to illustrate his text by examples of the need 
for the association of the physician with the surgeon in 
many of the problems which arc presented to the latter. 
He aba touched upon the subject of " spicialism " in 
general, and expressed his agreement with tile view that 
to be sound this must be founded upon experience in 
general medicine. Another matter to which he made 
K'frnnco. and one of first importance, was the means 
that aie available for placing the skill of the 
" spccinli-t " at the service of the public, and he 
epiestioried whether the organization of this and of 
medical services in general was not left too much to 
the p olitician and the bureaucrat. Within an institu- 
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tion it is not difficult to make arrangement- so that ’>!'•» 
skill of a staff may be generally available : success 
depends simply upon the extent to which advantage L 
tak-n of opportunities that are ready to band. Hut n!i 
must agree with Mr. Tanner that outside an institution 
organization of this kind is difficult. Toner either set 
of conditions what each patient primarily needs is a 
" doctor’’ who will identify himself with hi' personal 
interest ; in this respect he is better off. a.' matters 
stand, outside the hospital, and litre at any rate tin 
general practitioner must remain the centre of any 
service that is to be efficient. Even in these days of 
elaboration, the general practitioner, as trained in Great 
Britain, is able to deal satisfactorily with nine-tenths 
of the ailments of his patients, but in the case of the 
tenth he needs associates, and the emergency is some- 
times difficult to meet both for patient and for de-ctor. 
Economically such emergencies should be met by tin- 
insurance police- ; medically they need team work. No 
single scheme of team work could be devised which 
would suit all centre-s of population ; but association 
between medical men is so much more- usual, and 
professional rivalry is much less stupid, to-day than a 
few generations ago. that some organization of team 
work could be devised in most lof.iitics. Few would 
deny that it is in the interest of the patient that lie 
should not. under any conditions, be separated from tin- 
services which can be given to him by the general 
practitioner who has his confidence, or that the duty 
of organization should bo assumed by the medical pro- 
fession rather than left in other hands. 

NEW YEAR HONOURS 

The list of medical Ne.v Year Honours will be found 
on page 30. It is not long, and clinical medicine 
receives scant recognition. Everyone, however, will 
acclaim the knighthood conferred on Profc-.-nr Robot 
Muir, who for nearly thirty-five years ha? luld the- 
chair of pathology at Glasgow University and i.- known 
throughout the world as a great teacher and a brilliant 
investigator in the field? of pathology, bacteriology, 
and immunology. Sir William Lister, the di-tingui-hed 
ophthalmologist, who is surgeon-oculist to tie- King’s 
Household, receives the further honour of K.C.Y.O. 
Knighthoods are also conferred on Dr. Frederic 
Mallett, consulting surgeon to the Bolton Infirmary, 
for political and public services in Lancashire, and on 
Dr. Behari Lai Dhingra. chief minister and l.atelv 
chief medical officer of the Jind State. Punjab. Among 
the appointments to Companionships in various Order- 
wc may note particularly the C.B.E. conferred on Mi-? 
Maud Chadbum. surgeon to the South London Hospital 
for Women and the Marie Curie Hn-pital, and on Dr. 
Helen MacMurchy. lately chief of the Dn i-mn of Child 
Welfare in the Canadian Department of I’t n -sons and 
National Health. Service award?, and special pro- 
motions for medical officers in the- armed force-, arc 
fewer than usual. 

We regret to announce the death e,f Emeritus Pro- 
fessor James Cos?ar Ewart. M.D-. P.R.S.. who h-M 
the rogters chair of natural hi-forv in th<- Umver-ity of 
Edinburgh for lorty-t:'. e year-', and of Dr. Swale 
Vincent, for sixteen year? proft— or of phv* ; t logv in 
the University of Manitoba, and for t<n ve-ur- profe-so; 
of physiologv in the Univer-rtv of London. 
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Tl*<* li-t of New Year Honours was issued as a special 
supplement to the London Gazelle on Monday, January 
Lst. TIi*- names of the following members of the medical 
profusion are included. 

K.C.V.O. 

Sir William Tindvll Lister. K.C.M.G.. M.D., F.R.C.S.. 
Sufg*-ou Ocuh^t to Hi*, Majesty's Household. 

Knighthood 

Fki. orate Rowland Mallett, M.D., C.M., Consulting 
Surgeon, Bolton Infirmary, Lancashire. For |K>litic:il and 
public '•fn-ics in Bolton. 

Rom rt Muir, F.K.S., M.A., M D.. Sc.D., LL.D.. D.C.L.. 
F.K C P.Kd . I’rofesscir of Pathology. University of Glasgow. 

Hfiiihi I-al Diiingra, C I.E., M B., Chief Minister, Jind 
Stale, Punjab States. 

CM. (Military) 

Major-Gen* ral Henry Charles Rupert IIime, D.S O., M.B. 
Hate Koval Army Medtcal Corjis), Honorary Physician to 
tin* King Deputy-Director of Medical Services, Southern 
Command 

C.M.G 

Arthur Roiuutes Wellington. M.R C.S., L.R.C.P., 

Director of Muhcal and Sanitary* Services, Hong-Kong. 

C .IK. 

Luut -Colon* I Alexander I)ron Stewart, I.M S.. Dinctor. 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
B* ngal. 

Lieut. -Colonel Ram Nath Chopra. M.D., I.M.?., Professor 
of Pharmacology, School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
Calcutta, Bengal. 

C .ILL (Ciri/) 

Mi» Maud Mary Chadpukn, M.I) , 13. S. . Senior Surgeon, 
South London Hospital for Women ; Surgeon to the Marie 
CTine Hospital 

Miss Hilfx MuMukchy. M D.. lately Chief, Division of 
Child Welfare, Department of Pensions and National Health 
of Canada 

Frank Hdrkd Whitehead. O.B.E., M.R.C.S., L R.C P.. 
lately ol the Fast African Medical Sendee, and Director of 
Midkal and Sanitary’ Services, Nyasaland Protectorate. 

O il L. (Military) 

Surgeon Commander Klnnlth Hill Hole. M B., B S., R.N 

c; UK (Civil) 

Homiir Owen Morris, M.D., DIM!., F.R.S.Ed., J.P., 
latilv Dinctor of Education. Welsh National Memorial Asso- 
Ct it tall 

Pi rt r Dovm.d Sir whan. M.D . SuperinU ndent. Lejwr 
Sttl» m*-nt B*»t*olw*lo, Basutoland. 

lim-is Hunttr Mvssly. M.C . LRCPandS.. Hast 
Alriain Mtdical St nice . Senior Medical Officer . Kenya. 

lUtti on SrrvRMtN. MB. Ka**l African Mtdical Service, 
D put'. Dinctor of sanitary St r vice, Zanzibar 

V D K U n il) 

Captain Anhmv Hdwin Dunrir Harvey. Indian Medical 
1** p irtn*« ::t >*ap rmt* nd» nt. Central Jail. Peshawar, North- 
\V\-t l r cite r Pr v ira.-. 

Kai<it-i Hind Mrd.il 
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Australia 

[From our Correspondent in Sydney] 


Jubilee of the Sydney -'Medical School 
The year 1933 is the jubilee year of the Sydney Medical 
School, and the occasion was celebrated by a gathering 
of graduates in the Great Hall of the University of 
Sydney oh September 29th. The Chancellor, Sir William 
Cullen, presided, and among those present were: the 
Vice-Chancellor, Professor K. S. Wallace, the Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine, Dr. C. B. Blackburn, members 
of the teaching staff of. the Medical School, and repre- 
sentatives of all the faculties of the University. Sir 
William Cullen, Dr. C. B. Blackburn, and Dr. A. H. 
Mills (formerly’ dean of the Faculty of Medicine) addressed 
the gathering. An organ recital was given by Mr. W. 
McKie, organist of the City of Melbourne, and during 
the proceedings the members of the Sydney University 
Musical Society, conducted by Mr. G. Faunce Allman, 
sang the anthem: " Let Us Now Praise Famous Men/’ 
When the University of Sydney was founded in 1S50 it 
was provided that it should be used for the training of 
students in medicine, but it was not until 18S3 that the 
Medical School was opened. The first dean was Professor 
T. P. (later Sir Thomas) Anderson Stuart, to whose 
strength, zeal, learning, organizing and teaching abilities, 
and remarkable personality the school owed much of 
its growth, progress, and efficiency. Degrees were con- 
ferred on the first six graduates in 1888 ; since then 
2,293 graduates have been admitted. Many distinguished 
men have been associated with the Sydney Medical 
School, and have played a part in its development. 
Among them may be mentioned Sir Almroth Wright, 
Sir Charles Martin, Sir Alexander MacCormick, the late 
Professor J. I. Hunter, Professor J. T. Wilson, and 
Professor D. A. Welsh. 

The Rockefeller Building 

It is fitting that the jubilee year of the Sydney Medical 
School should be celebrated by the opening of a new 
building to house the departments of medicine, surgery, 
pathology, bacteriology, and obstetrics. The erection of 
the building was made possible by the munificence of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which presented £100,000 to the 
University for the purpose.* But it is doubtful if this 
splendid gift would have been made if the attention of 
the Rockefeller Foundation had not been attracted to 
the Sydney Medical School by the magnificent gift of 
Mr. G. H. Bosch, which permitted the founding of chairs 
in medicine, surgery, and bacteriology. The building is 
adjacent to, and in communication with, the Royal 
Prince Alfred Hospital. It is approximately 200 feet 
long by 100 feet in depth, and has five floors. On the 
western front are two wings containing theatres and 
teaching laboratories. There is a central octagonal block, 
on either side of which is a spacious light court. In this 
central block are the library, pathological museum, and 
animal house, the latter on the topmost floor. The 
remainder of the building, constituting its main bulk, 
consists of research laboratories. The Rockefeller Build- 
ing was opened on September 2Sth, 1933, by Air Vice- 
Marshal Sir Philip Woolcott Game, Governor of N tv 
South Wales, and Visitor to the University of Sydney. 

A plaque to the memory of Robert Gordon Craig, to 
whom the* University of Sydney is indebted for his g?ft 
of £29.000 for the foundation of the Fellowship of Urology, 
ha-. b*rn placed in the Rockefeller Building. On the 
crcasjon of the opening of th** new building the widow’, 
Mrs Cnug. unveiled the memorial. 
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Scottish Housing Corporation 
A Scottish Departmental Committee on Housing, under 
th»* chairmanship of Sir Thomas \Vhit>on. has been sitting 
since May, 1933, with the reference “ to consider what 
further steps arc necessary or d (-si cable to secure the 
maintenance of a proper standard of fitness for human 
habitation in working-class houses, other than those 
Mutable for Hum clearance, and to promote the supply 
of houses for the working classes without public charge, 
through the agency of public utility societies." The com- 
mittei* has now made its recommendation*, the chief of 
which is that a Scottish housing corporation should be 
established. It is recommended that grants to be paid 
equally by the State ami by local authorities should lw 
given to owners of property requiring to be reconditioned, 
the grants being up to 50 per cent, of the cost of 
reconditioning, with a maximum of £75 per house. The 
houses which would qualify for such a grant would 
require to have an estimated life of at lea«t twenty years, 
and the house would have a value not exceeding £300. 
The subsequent rents of such reconditioned houses would 
not be left to the proprietors, but would be fixed by the 
local authorities. The housing corporation, if established, 
would be given powers, after two years for compulsory 
acquisition of house property upon payment of compensa- 
tion to the owners fixed by the market value of the 
properties. At the same time private owners would be 
encouraged to recondition houses by assistance made avail- 
able to local authorities, public utility societies, and 
similar organisations. The committee points out that 
some 200,000 house*, or al>out one-fifth of the houses in 
Scotland, would come within reconditioning schemes. It 
is not suggested that the proposed housing corporation 
should become resjKmriblc for the ownership of this 
nutnlvr of houses ; the grants would proliablv encourage 
owners to recondition about three-quarters of thr>r 
houses, leaving some 50,000 homes to the corporation to 
acquire and recondition. On the assumption that an 
average of £150 would be required fur the purchase and 
reconditioning of each house, a capital expenditure «•/ 
about £7,500,000 would be involved. One-half of tins 
sum would be met by the grant, and it is proj>o*rd that 
advances should be made to the housing corporation by 
the Treasury through the Department of Health, the 
scheme ultimately Iwing self-supporting through the 
r< turns from rents. It is proj>OM*d that any lo«> incurred 
bv the corporation might be met by the State, while 
profit* would K* put to r<**crve to meet possible* dificits 
in future years The rent for such houses, the committee 
sfnt<^, should mver exceed Ills. 0d. a week, or £31! 10- 
p<r annum, and should be fixed in < uch cn*e by the lecnl 
authority Kfore r«condituimrg i* earned o»t. The rom- 
mtttee Klieve* that tin* *dum« might be achieved m ten 
\varx. and propers that the grant should K* available 
fur five years m the fir*! place, with an mqui ry tin naffer 
into the ii-ult- achieved. 

New Hd inburgh Maternity Hospital 
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1 jurist on Place, which provides some *-«*vmty Kd-. 
The n*uv hospital will be n quadrangular butidmg ft'* 
storks in height on it* south fa^acb*, with a 1 r-rud 1-aUonv 
facing south on each fk>or. In the centre <>» the buildm'* 
there will be a quadrangle, and the north side* »*f two 
storic*, will home tin* administrative, service, and out- 
patient department®. Ample sjwc*j will lv* provid'd f n f 
ante- natal clinics, lecture rooms, operating th*.ilr«-. *<t- 
The nurses’ home for the Koval Infirmary, winch i v P* 
Ik* built later, will stand on a site to the north of tlv- 
maternity block. 

Stirling Koyal Infirmary' 

At the annual meeting of subscriber- to Stirling Kny.it 
Infirmary Colonel J. C. Dundas, provident of the institu- 
tion, who presided, made sp.-cial reference to the lu'.v 
contributory’ scheme which had K en intr«*duc<<l by the 
directors, and of which there were now 10,733 :n» tnK r* 
When the scheme was started, he said, it w;\- caUuIatrd 
that there might Ik* a lo** in contributions from patient* 
of a lion t £000, but actually there had Ken an mcr'.W 
of £l,900 in income foT tlu* ytar expenditure had 
increased bv £542, and the deficit on tlv year’s working 
had been £04, as compared with £1,444 in tb** pti colitis 
year. There had been ninety- three ca*e* of motor accident 
during the year, which had absorbed 1,077 path nt 
days ’* at a cost of £075 Of this sum only £252 had 
been recovered, which, however, was larger than m 
previous years. An extension to the infirmary would K* 
necessary in view of the large surgical waiting h*t. but 
as this would involve a capital cost of £0.000 and an 
annual maintenance expenditure of £2,000, it could not K 
considered immediately 

Examination of Blood-stains 
” Serological Methods in the Detection of Crime ” wri- 
the title of a recent lecture by Profev-nr John Glai-ter of 
Glasgow Unive rsitv before the Edinburgh Section of tie* 
Society of Chemical Industry. The examination of a 
stain, he said, to determine whether it cotmMed of human 
blood was a matter on which a definite opinion should 
only be given by a worker of con-idetabb* rxprrnntr. 
The method now generally employed wa® the precipitin 
test, which was specific for human blood und* r certain 
condition*. It was earned out on Hear hlcMxl **Tiim, and 
should not l>e confu-id with tests depending rn th 1 * 
characteristics of ml corpu-de*. X>r*cnbmg th** prmripb* 
cf the test the lecturer said that when defibrinnt* d 1»1 <<m 1 
of an ammnl was injected into a rabbit, tlv rabh.t jijt> 
duceti in its body an nntwrum whnh wruld precipitate 
the serum of the animal who*" blued was mprbd 
or of one clo** Iv related to it Anti-horse «-t rum pro- 
vided the only exception to the $p*xific character of 
the t’.-t If human blood was injected, than tlje anti- 
serum would prictprte any human bh»od, but no? that 
of .my olh* r animal In conducting tin tr-t the anti- 
scrum was add'd to a prepared solution, and tin* ,r- 
ance within twenty minutes of a precipitate <r <ldu.it' 
turbnhtv. spreading from th» Kotturn through twr-thud- 
of the fluid in tin tuK*. was taker to tr.dn -i!» a j*>-;t:v*- 
itactmn. It was po*-ih!c. Prof* - or Giant* r *ud, to 
identify by thi- U-t human KfvxJ m 
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''•Iiich iiftrr drying Kill ht*rn export'd to a temperature 
up to I! 00 - c , would yi*“sd a serum solution giving the 
ipit in t*^t If drying trx:U plice at tropical temper- 
atari*. hmw’VtT. it might not be possible to obtain such 
n 'olntiuti If a blood-stained cloth was soaked in cold 
v\ iter, ♦•ttlier shortly after drying or several weeks later, 
and aft»*r\.ard* stn*ped in saline, the presence of serum 
» mild be shown both in the water and in the saline. If 
an old stain was kept in boiling water for an hour, enough 
serum remained to give a reaction when extracted with 
sihne . but the serum from a twentv-four-hour-old stain 
could he completely removed by five minutes’ boiling. 
1 he use of Miap m soaking the stain might not affect the 
removal of the serum, but by producing foam and tur- 
bidity it made the precipitin test unreliable. In con- 
clusion, Professor Glaister said that the test could safely 
be applied to stains on most kinds of wood and leather 
as well as fabrics and pap,*r, with the limitations he* had 
mentioned 

Royal Edinburgh Blind Asylum 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Royal 
Blind Asylum and School, Edinburgh, on December 20th, 
1933. the Rev. Thomas Burns presiding, a scheme was 
adopted for the reorganization of the industrial depart- 
ment of the institution The scheme provides that during 
1934 no person shall be admitted for industrial training, 
and that the question of further admissions shall be 
reviewed annually in December ; that the normal age of 
retirement shall be 55 instead of GO as at present ; and 
that the establishment staff of blind workers shall be 
fix *<\ at a total of ninety-nine — eighty-two men and 
*> eve u teen women — any further blind workers employed 
bv the institution being admitted as temporary workers 
only The object of the scheme is to prevent increased 
expenditure in the future. The wages paid to workers 
on the establishment staff will be the standard wage as 
before, with all the benefits and privileges as at present. 


England and Wales 

Mental Diseases Research Centre in the Midlands 
I’ml'T the auspices of the City and University of 
Birmingham Joint Brtanl of Research for Mental Disease 
a conference of the medical staffs of the mental hospitals 
in the Midland* was held recently at Hollymoor. 
Dr E A. Pickvvorth, director of the Joint Board, 
dilxwred an address in which he emphasized the need for 
promoting rc-a arch more actively. He stated that each 
y-ir atwuit I -t 0.000 p**r^nns received treatment for mental 
diviphTs in England and Wales at a cost of £10,000,000, 
ut whnh m> more than 3s in each £100 were devoted to 
fin e-tig »tmg th** primary entires of these diseases with a 
\ :>•%*, to th- tr more tflective treatment and prevention. 
This Lontra •>!««! *.idly with the amount of money raised 
( ' w t. in. er rT'* .arvh. illy in view of the widespread 

ti-. -tr*- ' caus'd bv mental d borders. There had been in 
th • ; t'-t an tmji:-t*fiab!r -tre-'-ing of the h«*n-d»taiy factor, 
vh\h lud v:\tu ri''* to a feeling of hop* and a 

: ?ar * to r.u-* fu*id- ft tr tins p* if jo ■*«?.. Moreover, the 

♦ \. t.-g r« ar«.1; w»*rk*-is were <»-riou*»ly handifapy-d by 
tb - ;*r.s •:?!.: c » >r, * !vti»ur of th* ir activities with those of 

-r.\l i •. d.-r.** In ord* r to wm financial »upjx>rt it 
4- ;♦ » \ -- r .. . ,„.irv t ) ib-mo*. xtrat* th** **i‘ot:o;iiic \ahie cf 
a*;*, i - ' <; nb* h \**r- props-e*! Th:- required a 
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body. An immense, amount of routine work would Ire 
needed in order to achieve valuable results by. indirect 
methods of research, and the information so obtained 
would be of inestimable benefit to the hospitals where the. 
patients were under treatment. Viewed from this stand- 
point fhe Joint Board of Research had justified itself 
already as regards the spending of money which it had 
deemed necessary. It was to be hoped that the impor- 
tance of the Board’s work would he more clearly recog- 
nised in the future, and would attract more practical 
interest nnd co-operation. Sir Gilbert Barling affirmed his 
belVf that the only way in which an effective research body 
could be created was the uniting of the mental hospitals 
in the Midlands in a single scheme, the activities of which 
would be heused in the University of Birmingham, and 
would co-ordinate the researches in progress in the various 
mental hospitals in the area. At the University those 
engaged in particular investigations in connexion with 
mental diseases would be brought into close contact with 
general pathology, physics, and biology, and not he so 
isolated as heretofore. Sir Gilbert voiced the hope that 
the various mental hospifal committees would in the near 
future realize the advantages to be gained from such a 
scheme of co-ordinated research as an important step in 
promoting the restoration to health of the mentally sick. 
After some discussion it was decided to appoint a small 
committee to inquire into the possibility of forming a 
pathological society of the medical staffs of tile Midland 
mental hospitals as a step towards the establishment of 
a central research centre. 

Reconstituted Public Health Committee for London 

The London County Council has been engaged on the 
very large task of reforming its procedure and the func- 
tions oi its committees. One result ot the proposals .will 
be that the Central Public Health Committee will be 
known as the Hospitals and Medical Services Committee. 
Its duties will include tile supervision of hospitals and 
local medical services, the ambulance service, the arrange- 
ments (or the treatment of tuberculosis nnd for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of venereal diseases, the control of 
infectious diseases, examinations with reference to food 
contamination, the registration ot nursing homes, rescue 
and preventive work, and the direction of medical and 
nursing staffs generally. It will also discharge the func- 
tions hitherto belonging to the Midwives Acts Committee. 
The work hitherto done by the Central Public Health 
Committee in respect of dwellings will be discharged by a 
new committee, to be called the Public Health and 
Housing Committee, which will have under its control all 
matters affecting public health not within the reference 
of any other committee. It will deal with house sanita- 
tion, improvement areas, drainage, water supply, and 
housing matters generally. 

Nutrition of London School Children- 

Inquiries have been made by the school medical staff 
of the London County Council with the object of ascertain- 
ing whether the nutrition of children in the poorer districts 
has suffered as a result of recent financial stringency. 
Certain schools in districts where special anxiety was felt 
have l.'-'-n selected and the ten-year-old age group 
examined, this group being taken because it is sufficiently 
removed from any medical inspection age group to ensure 
that the children would not be subject to action arising 
out of recent medical recommendations. Altogether, 
1.2XI cliildrin have been examin-d, of whom 93.5 per 
cent, were ron-idered well and (5.5 per cent, poorly 
rvv.in-.fi. .<1 Only two children were grossly ill nourished. 
Among th- children nil's.- parents were in full employ* 
meat the percentage of the poorly nouriditd was 7.(5 
v inch i~. nlv/ve th- gem ml av'-rag” for the whole group. 
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The pcrcent;t"<* of poorly nourished children anwn? th* - *-** 
who-e parents were receiving unemployment Isnefit was 
5.3, transitional benefit. 7.9. and public as-i-tanc®, 7.5. 
In view of th** fact that the selection of schools and the 
age group was made with the direct purpos? of discovering 
the worst, it is consider* d that the percentag** of ill* 
nourished children is surprisingly small and th** result 
of the inquiry reassuring. 

New Deep X-Rny Unit for Lambeth Hospital 
An enlarged x-rav unit is living installed at the La mix th 
Hospital, one of the London County Council's institution®. 
It has been felt that the important advance made during 
the last two years in radiotherapy in the treatment of 
cancer ni.ihts it desirable that the new apparatus should 
he such that full u*e can he made of recent discoveries. 
Until a short time ago it was impossible to obtain x-ray 
apparatus of higher than 290 fcV which would stand the 
near and tear of everyday work. There are now several 
plants working satisfactorily at 400 kV. An offer has 
been made bv a British firm to supply such an apparatus 
to the Lambeth Hospital for three months’ trial, and to 
remove it if it is found not to be suitable. The estimated 
cost of the apparatus is £4,504, which is said to be 
considerably less than the cost of German apparatus, 
including import duty. The estimated cost of upkeep 
of the apparatus is £1,200 a year. 
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Control of Mctnstnscs in llrcnst Cancer 

Sm. — At the recent annual congress of the British 
Institute of Radiology the subject of the treatment of 
cancer hv x rays and radium was freely diseased by a 
immbtr of speakers. Some advocated that the cure of 
cancer was in sight if ,r rays generated at one million volts 
were available. Others clamoured for Large quantities of 
radium for treatment of the primary growth. It was 
remarkable that the word " metastascs " was mentioned 
by but one speaker, and vet it is the want of control of 
inetastases that is the cause of the failure to cure cancer# 
There is in existence an Egyptian papyrus dated 
L\D0 i\c. which describes the removal of a tumour from 
the breast of an Egyptian princess by the cautery, and 
how the tumour returned and she died from what \\r 
now know were mrta.staM-s. The operator was dulv 
executed, after torture, to make it more intonating. Have 
we advanced in our treatment of carcinoma tnamnne 
since tho-*» time**? True, we use other agents: true, the 
tqverator does not have his head off if he fails, it j.. only 
ton true, howtver, that failure in carcinoma mammae 
must still Ik? attributed to secondary dcjKsit**. But few 
work<rs can retail fatal results directly from th*' briast 
tumour, or r\rn from secondary glands in tl*.r axillae 
or mck. IVpodts in the liver, spine, and mediastinum 
HiU take tluir lott, and are the real cause of our failures 
to cure. Hus ha and the crude method* of diagnosis 
at our dtsjvvul nuke it imp* rativ** that treatment should 
t>** planned on the a-Mimption tint th- dwas*.* is 
g*a-mlbed or widespread by the time tint it tan 
dug no-cd. 

It must h- accepted tint, evt n if a means \wr<* found 
to dpirov the whole primary growth with al^dute 
<a rt.iinty, our rr-iilt« in cauinoma nnir.nnf would 
prohibit* l** but litde l**tt*r than those obtained m 
r.c. Ottr first vargnat Irxtnr- truh*^ us that bval 
i\ tueval of the bn a*? tumour is lntl survery — it »*• 
p*i?rling w hy this teaching is ignored bv v'!?/ radio- oghts 
an.l -urgeon* wh'-n this local removal is accomplish'd by 


short- w.w** x rav* cr by -nttrCAl imp! mt d 1 • revum 
Re-'dh's. It J- *»hviGtS-„ th* T\ th it !'''*•'■*' ’b * ' 

lion of the prim try growth m::-t g* 1 1: ml m h* wt \ n 
the <!*-trw lion and prev» nth :i «d tn* t. ** ar 1 t 
renct-s. This is th'* jdial to K aim* 1 at all \ **•*- *1 
nr.ctf ; but can it !>•• an rmph'h"! ; 1 r.«*d Iv, at 
present, no. Thi-. howtwr, i- no iv'.i *■ * f ‘ •' ‘ ' 1 * : 
th*- problem. It would aim*' t if wild 

m**t v*tas»-s is dt*rrc*tly avoid'd by m.-.ny. 1 ''eh t>* 

advocate that the rt-*.irih wi ibr -1. -*:M th. 

problem s* riou-ly. 

It was* stated m my years ago th it gratis y\ 

rats f Jensen's rat sarcoma} were I* s lilaly to '* ta! * 
if the animals had Ik- n pr« viou-ly -ubjrt t* -i to i *''*r dir-ri 
r-irnidiations ; this is an observation of cog* id* rah* 
importance, and further work on th*- 4 *- hm- j- i:rg**u?l’, 
wanted. In fact, it was on this -tatrr.nnt that “ praxib 
reed radiation " for the prevention and d*-trv»'ti n rl 
metasta-o was intnxluc»tl at tb** l-orn’m He-pt *! m :*,«* 
twelve years ago. Tlv* intrcxlucthm rf rh'-rt wa\.* 
thempv unfortunately di<i not h*lp toward- ‘* ithm: tJrh 
problem of tlic prevention of nv-tasta-' s It w.is '-e:i 
realized that this metho ] wa% lmjmssibh* of applnation 
in the prophylact ; c treatment of caninoma nuimm*** 
In the first plac". microscopical meta-ta 4 *- may 1«* any- 
where and ever\'w here in th*- lmdyr this males n<*cr-*'arv 
the use of large radiation fields ; cons^jumtly the patunt 
i< unable to stand the large dose- ads ocat»tl, without 
damage. Again, short-wave therapy rerpiirej drIs\ H tv 
of the do<e at a definite depth by err*® fire— but thejr 
is no means of determining what particular area 
te* attacked. 

As a compromise I suggest the following combination 
of llie two methols to W‘ in all cn«-»s of lareinonn 

mammae ; jx-r^onally I it in all cases, of utr.ur. Tlw 
pritnaty* growth is removal by surgical dLitlnnny, im 
plantation of radium m-edl***, «'r by h»*.a\y do-®- c! -hurt* 
wave x rays applied locally, whiih^vtr is io:#*ibr/d 
suitable in the individual cn«»‘. * ’ G».n* r.d irM ’* ratlji- 

tion of the whole trunk — that is, to iuclud? Kick, fu nt, 
and sides — using metlium-wavc x ray-, blhovs. In all 
ca*-eS dosage should lx* pu-h*-d far as pa.'lbl'*, but 
regulaterl that no serious ill t fleet- art r. d*d ?k;ht 

nau c va indic.it<s the limit of tolerance or th» dura- 

tion *’ jxdat. Tliis in»tho«l c.f gcuemlind ridiit : -aj. ab 
though crude, is at b*a-t logical, and worthy. 3 lhink, » f 

furtlu r development. — I am, itc.. 

* « 

Dn'en. V.M, IVe.gTth, l!*.n. S. GlU ! M S^*;7r. 


Erythema Nodosum 

— Dr. W. H. I*. Odlis’x arti-.le on * mb •::*„*: 
inxla-um, in the Jourr.nl v.i Jbccnb-r 2 ;knj, Rk'k'h v- 
the mo-t important contribute n regardm;; !}:<* a; :>/*». v 
of this ili-eas*- whhh ha- apj- ,*r»d m Emf;:*h hbratuT* 
for many year-. It i-tal h-h* l*-vonrJ ar.v *had. •> <*f 
di-ubt, th* r«5.\tin:»-h:p of this di**:.'" tt» twh r» ::b * * 
This is a matter of the utmost im.;vrh>rcr , for irtth'r:. < 
n<vlir*tim an tally *ymj tom *i tulxr^O * r-.ri.trm * 
g-r.eraUy when c th-r ] hv* :c-«l s-m*. r.r< ..*> \<i :y \ 
<xi-*.i nt. 

It i- only by th* earlv r**'' , .*n:t:» - ’U cf tl,r th t 

v.i can hop* tn icmb'.t tb»* gra*. r ;.r. l %*rv * /ar;<-. 
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tub-ixuloMs mn v (M *. or may develop ” ( Erythema 

Xnitnsmn. John Wright and Sons, 192S), founding my 
Dpimon on the fact that in some 20 per cent, of my cases 
there was definite evidence of tuberculosis at some period 
of the pttient's history. The higher figures obtained by 
Dr. Coilw are, of course, due to the routine tests he 
applied — the shin reaction to tuberculin, and the detec- 
tion of tubercle bacilli by the gastric lavage method. 
When one recalls the difficulties there are in recognizing 
the tubercle bacillus — difficulties recently emphasized by 
Wil ion's Report to the Medical Research Council (No. 
18)— it seems possible that the percentage of cases 
ascribed to tubercle may be found later to have been 
unduly high. 

As one who has persistently maintained that erythema 
nodosum is a definite specific fever, due to some variety 
of streptococcus, I am still unrepentant, and regard Dr. 
Collis's results with streptococcus endotoxin (of which 
he kindly sent me a supply) as confirming this view. 
I could have wished, however, that the word " rheum- 
atic " had been omitted from this report, and in all cases 
the word “ streptococcal ” substituted. 

Gradually the group of erythematous diseases is being 
cleared up. just ns the so-called rheumatic diseases have 
been reclassified and defined. Whether there he. or not. 
a separate disease, erythema nodosum, due to a definite 
variety of streptococcus is a matter of minor impprtance. 
Tile real jiractic.nl point is that all clinicians shall recog- 
nize that erythema nodosum is in the main a condition 
associated with tuberculosis, and cease to regard it as 
a skin disease or a manifestation of rheumatism. — 
I am, etc., 

Clifton, bnst.il, Dec 20th. 1933 J' Symes - 


Pharyngeal Haemorrhage 

Sir. — I was interested in Dr. P. Shacklcton's two cases 
of pharnvgeal haemorrhage recorded in the Journal of 
December 23rd, 1933 (p, 1167). Severe and sometimes 
fatal haemorrhage arising from a tonsil abscess is rare, 
but several cases have been recorded. 1 3 I have seen only 
two and another of aneurysm of the internal carotid 

in a boy of S. The aneurysm followed the incision of 
a tonsil abscess. The boy nearly died of haemorrhage, 
and lud a temporary hemiplegia. The haemorrhage is 
dm* to an erosion of a large vessel, and not to the incision 
obthc abscess. The incision has been unjustly Mamed. 

Krurion of the internal carotid is more likely to occur 
when there is a siphon bend of the artery, bringing 
it into an abnormal jwution immediately Ix'hind the 
pharyngeal wall and posterior pillar of the fauces. This 
is the site of a lateral retropharyngeal tonsil abscess. In 
Mich ca*es of haemorrhage the toiiril should lie enucleated 
and tl»” billing point secured. This has been successful 
m two nv' tn rnv knowledge The bleeding may arise 
from a lm;r wsvd. but not always from the carotids. 
The tots-sd i an Ik* enucleated under lixal anaesthesia, blit 
a g-m-rul nu.i'MheMA usually n*ccs*ary, when morphine 
an t vldorokum dcfmitily indicated, and not ether. 
It* it ti u-rUin that the ha-monlnge arises from the 
carotid vr-<**H the b!t~ding pomt can be soured by an 
• eternal i:upm:i in th** tn.es. but I have no experience of 
tho m-tlwl os attack except tn war injuries of the n^ck 
n it m.’ th-r *! f 'rv Invid-ntally, war injur:**s of the 

intTin! «.arvti*i art' rv *- nn* tcmsHM in death from 

an era! >!".-• «'? \ )*.«:' omou of tie* bn in, a J^^sjble 
«*** .1 *.tb. t v- I)r Sh v’kl'*tt-n's frr-t ca*»' — I am, etc , 
t . - ’ \\ f \\ 'S’ j.’* ki» D D D\vis 

U • - w * t ; - - '. \rrik i-k p ir: 

*\ . • v 'r - i*. r : r-Ir .r>. 


Chilblains 

Sir, — I was interested to read Dr. J. T. Ingram's letter 
in the Journal of December 23rd, 1933 (p. 11S4). Having 
used thyroid in small doses (t.i.d.) in the treatment of 
chilblains for nearly ten years I can confirm its useful- 
ness when restricted to persons not under weight. I have 
sometimes found it necessary, however, to push the dose 
a little to get the best effect. For persons who are tinder 
weight calcium iodide (gr. jss, t'.d.s., p.c.) is useful but 
not quite so effective. In my own practice I have never 
appeared to get any convincing results from calcium and 
parathyroid, or from colloidal calcium injections. 

General hygienic supervision is, however, at least as 
important as any internal or local remedy in the treatment 
of chilblains. Thus, a well-balanced diet (with additional 
fats if these can be tolerated by the undernourished 
patient or a suitable form of them found for her), 
attention to the bowels, adequate bodily exercise supple- 
mented by limb exercises if necessary, warm under- 
clothing, warm leg- and foot-wear, and non-exposure of 
the extremities to excessive heat mid cold are all indicated. 
Even improvement in the housing conditions may occa- 
sionally be a factor in the treatment of chilblains ', for 
the fact of a good hot-water, as well as an internal, water 
supply being available for increasingly large numbers' of 
the population has undoubtedly, I think, tended to lower 
the actual incidence of chilblains. 

Just one word finally as to the assessment of any 
treatment for this condition. A proper therapeutic test 
requires a really prolonged cold spell for the establishment 
of any remedy. How often in this changeable climato 
of ours does a sudden or a gradual rise of temperature 
so obviously invalidate our therapeutic results ! — I am, etc., 
J. Incus Cameron, M.B., F.R.F.P.S. 

Glasgow, Dec. 27th, 1933. 

Blood Transfusion in Puerperal Sepsis 

Sir, — The letter from Mr. E. Hcsketli Roberts 
published in the Journal of November lltli, 1933 (p. 894) 
is interesting as it helps to explain the dramatic 
results which attended the treatment of three cases of 
puerperal sepsis by blood transfusion. This is, of course, 
recognized as being of value in the treatment of cepti- 
cacmic cases, but in the literature at my disposal I liavo 
been unable to find any reference to its employment as a 
routine in cases of puerperal sepsis. I have ascribed its 
success in these cases to the replacement of the volumo 
of blood lost at confinement, and, thereby, to the stimu- 
lation of tile powers of resistance which had been lowered 
bv this loss. This I think partly agrees with the theory 
and facts as expressed by Mr. Hcsketh Roberts. 

My first case occurred three years ago, when, after 
manual delivery of the placenta, sepsis developed on the 
fifth day, and in spite of treatment the hyperpyrexia 
continued and the condition was grave. A blood culture 
on the ninth day gave a growth of short-chained strepto- 
coccus, and the patient was given 500 c.cm. citrated blood 
on the tenth day with 50 c.cin. anti-streptococcal serum. 
On the twelfth day of illness the temperature fell to 
normal, and continued so for the remainder of her con- 
valescence. tin- only complications being two pyacmic 
abscisses, one in the upper arm and the other in the 
vulva, which, on lx-ing drained, cleared up. The second 
case was seen at the end of the second week of illness . 
after treatment with intrauterine glycerin, collosol iodine, 
etc . and was complicated by a II. coli cystitis. Blood 
culture on the eightc nth day was sterile; 500 c.cm. 
of titrated blood was given on the twentieth day. and 
on The twentv-third day of diners the temperature fell to 
normal, aft-r which convalescence was uneventful. The 
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third case developed sepsis after a Caesarean section. 
The condition was critical on the fixth d.iy, and the 
patient wa< given 400 c.cit). of citrabd blood w h:I*. 
in a delirious and semi-conscious condition. Tempera* 
tur<* fell next dnv to normal, and she \v;tx sitting up in 
bed reading after forty-eight hours. Cont-ali'tfncf was. 
however, complicated by the development of an extra- 
jx*riloni*al ale-cess round the Mte of the alxlominnl scar, 
which nevertheless fettled down after drainage. 

It is not suggested that blood transfusion should be 
rt parried as a specific or only employed as a rlanirr 
rcssort in critical eves but it is thought that its 
employment would appear to have some physiological 
justification, and at any rate should clo no harm. — 
l am, etc., 

\V. Lioxix Fun;., V.H.S.. 

Ita%\.ilpin«h, N. India, I He. i*th, 1WX M.lh. II 5 . Major K \ M C. 


Use of Quinine in Normal Labour 

Silt, — On rending Dr. Douglas Mitchell’s letter in your 
issue of July lath, 1933 (p. 120), 1 determined to try his 
method of giving small doses of quinine during the last 
few* weeks of pregnancy. 

In Novemlx-T I was consulted by a primigravida, aged 
21 years ; last menstrual period was one week late, and 
occurred at the end of March ; general build slight : 
teeth all perfect ; pelvic measurements normal. She did 
not come, as directed, to see me again four weeks later, 
but on December 7th sent for me. At 2 p.m. she had 
e\perienc<*d some discomfort “ in the back passage *' and 
. had a Ixnvet motion. *At 4 p.m. she had slight recurrent 
pains ; at 5.40 she. delivered herself of a female child 
weighing 9 J lb. The child was delivered by one long 
continuous pain, which expelled all the uterine contents, 
including placenta. The nurse, who was present, stated 
that ‘he hardly seenvd to lx* in l.dxmr lxfore this pain 
occurred. The birth was follows! by a fairly brisk 
haemorrhage for five to six minutes, controlled bv 
pituitrin, and her subsequent history* was entirely 
uneventful. 

Had 1 administered the doer* of quinine I should have 
iK'rn mtuh impre'sitl by tin* easy labour that follow «I 
such treatment. I may add there was no doubt that the 
patient was a primigravida.— I am, etc... 

A. G. Hawtuoust. Esgu$h. 

lktlftll.Mil, bv, 2i«t, iw 


Vision of Colour and Hr»tibtnc« 

Stn. — l have read with th- greatest pleasure the report 
of Professor Haldane's It-cture in the Rtiftsh Mr, heal 
Journal of Decemlv r 23ni, 1933. I have for many years 
gw in similar dt momt rations to the Physiological Socictv 
and tb*wlK:e wjthmit anyone disputing th- facts, and 
with the * it nr conclusions, These facts were predated 
bv nv thrvrv of colour vision *' Simultaneous Colour 
Contrast. ” Jourrol of I'hy'ivhKY, 1911 : ’* Simultaneous 
( okuir Contrast, *’ Prof cedi* c$ of the Royal Soariv. 19J2; 
’* Co 1 our Adaptation/’ of ?).< Rom! Sorie.'v, 

PM3 ; physu'tcev of Piamk. G. lh H and Sons. London 
1929).—! am, t U\, 

\Y*t \ * i It' *r. < W.l. F. W. Etmuxa -Grr i\. 

I A-, :t>\. 

Sin,— IV'-fecM’r J. S HaMinr. in Ids interesting nddr*-s 
Hi vf m.', IXitmNr 23M, iv.tf, p. admirably r» fuu-* 

rv\ hinn/d mat* trdw-m, but in doing «•-> lr unfortunate!*.* 
into the c;mp. of idcalum. Mat* fi*h>m tiwhay b.v 
| nsrr^-.d mc.i* th.r ( * MV s of the 1‘nrrh. 

r.i'xbamcal r:;mrith*m. with i'e pm-pral’t matter h*.e 


f . .i 
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billiard balls and its knew I***!.*- «*f ab 
Materialism todiy ‘imply ‘t it*-* that ‘by* 
iiidcj* mh ntly ef rear -‘-nations, and th*- 1 m 
correct r»dl*-ct«»n of th:*- i»ahty, *, r. % 

with relative truths. 

Prof e‘ -or Haldane ^utK that «r 
sbtenev, which is the mark of truth, t:i tin 
corrvsp*'Rdrnt** of our j» rv option 1 with an < l*y * t:\e *m *1 \ 
.‘ting apart from oar vjis.tii.uie. lb ./* * *tat"- tb.t 
our physical and jinth-riutKal int* rprt t.itmn ef ph* im- 
moral js only partial and ab trait. Naturdly ' * •'* ‘ ^ 
that the*** i:it» xpn tation-* .•it** only |.aJt:.xl— -that : . 
that biologital pb.e:;om*'na can r/ v' r b* fullv <xpl ‘s:ed 
by jdi\>K*ll, cliemic-il, and m ith* matical i: • \u* ealy. 
\Vc must also usr, as T’rohjvt.r Ha!dan» * f t.it** . “ tl * 
biological concejition <>i life in our inf* rpr» taper * . 
but we deny that these int: rpr* t.tt:ons ab-trai t and 
have no mark of truth. Tins.- p!n*‘i(al, clumeal, ate* 
mathematical interpr* tntions are true nlbct:. of eb 
jrctive biological r».ibty. TJi :• jro rt' f u‘t thit wr can 
use th**M* interpretations for our own puqr^e m p.uti-- 
points to their corresjvmdeno* to ol»j*vtixt truth and 
reality, for if our interpretation*' of them wue at alt 
divi rgent from tlvir obpvtivt* existence tlwn wr w* uM 
fail in our use of tlwm, an<l only then would ” K'.tur* 
mock at us.*’ 

To take the example of brightness and colour : although 
Professor Haldane state*, " we cannot have any obj«vti\» 
measure or standard of brightness and colour ; we t an rtdy 
haven ’ human * measure thereof.” w* mint real: re tlmt 
our human measure and stand ird giv* *- a tru*-. if only 
approximate, measure and standard ot nality, a v ^ai- 
dencctl in our us** of these standanK with -m.**** in our 
practical day-to-day life. If, for instance, a mw colour 
or degree of brightness is tlbcovt re«l exiting in Nature 
to-morrow, by means of any instrument, turt'v it tl.-^s 
not imply that th*' colour or drgTt *• of brnditm - did ru t 
exi‘t yesterday lxxau*»* we did not p* revive tb*m, IV. 
are thus constantly making and nwwjnj; our ‘fundird*, 
wh.icli, although nlative, are continually approaching 
absolute reality as our knowledge advances with tie 
progn sc of the human rat **. 

Prof(*s*or Haldane c«*ncluth > by coordinating <*!»)• dive 
and subjective worlds in hi* biological int* rpr» t.»ti m of 
pbenomtna. l/nfortunat»Iy hi‘ tb»i>ty is an i*i*.ib'f:c tuu*. 
for his objective and ‘ubyctixe w».t 1«U are Um>» spiritual 
—that mental — in hum. H,« phy-i*:il is an ab trad: f n 
from the biological, th** biological is an air traction ef th*» 
jv'rson.ihty or jr \ chohnneal, and the mdivhh: d *nbtv 
i< derived from th.** <U\i:v rsombty : thu-, aft* r a vl. V 

■ r.I^trat t: »’j. 


M riev of abstractions, we corra* to th ,v c ;:j’r 
Proft**o "ir Haldane thu £ teacluv that mind o j}-. 
and nutter is d-riv»d frcmi it, wh«r«is th- 1 
Ki< nc and the law* of evolution pro\r th it 
di rived from matter. With th* growth :.nd e\d 
the r.» rv.vas systen in nniruK \u find -u.'uiini* a 
growth and evolution of th** mind, m.til t.**w r m 
has b\cr." the h’:gh*M furscti**n <*f n.att r — thit 
brain. 

We nny w»U a*k Profes-or H aid ‘in* w):.it v*.i» th* 
pr* tntif'n of t!:** w cnld mi!!: :s <-f v* .fs : f r**v. wh 
world was a nr*!ti;» m;.* s ;-r*, l j.o i.f, « tl 
Th«* ati'Wf z. I suppo «,*u! 1 ly , •• Tl.*' Cr* 
ar.d at th- tor.- < f th*- i hth\r*...unn th** r:-'**.* w . 
" That ct the bhthyr^virm j‘t*s t»,r C:‘*..v r " T 
rralire that. matter th*- pr:::- ar.d sr.g. \ i- 

r* vhtv nrd o::r ap; *«.xitn-.v :rt* r* : s t. »**.** 
•ha 1 .! f.tj ! sr:*:-t:v :*re!.r.r •«, p- ; f 

1 am. 


p::m, 

’••/vd 


D' d r 5. Jv 


? las j 
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The Nutrition Report 

Sir, — May I point out that the reference of the B.M.A. 
Committee on Nutrition was " To determine the minimum 
weekly expenditure on foodstuffs, etc.” ; also that ( Supple- 
ment , November 25th, 1933, p. 13) it is claimed that the 
costs are based on mean figures furnished by medical 
officers of health. This being so, the criticisms of the 
report in Dr. Mackav's letter (December 16th, 1933) arc 
justified, and your annotation in the same number does 
not answer them. The price of milk given in the report 
is 2Jd. a pint ; a retailer who sells milk at less than 3jd. 
a pint is liable to a fine of £50. The price given for an 
egg is Id. ; eggs can be obtained at this price only for a 
few weeks in the year. These cannot be regarded as 
” mean ” prices, if mean is used in the sense of average. 
These gross instances, and others given by Dr. Mackay, 
rai^e suspicions concerning all the prices. For example, 
the prices given for meat appear to be those of meat with, 
bone, while the food \*alues are those of meat without 
bone. Moreover, this report cannot be regarded as an 
academic exercise, in vacuo. It must be taken in its 
practical applications, especially with regard to the 
adequacy of unemployment benefit and relief. In this 
connexion it has already been quoted widely, without 
qualification. It is therefore unfortunate that the. prices 
on which the costs of the diets are based are most un- 
trustworthy.— I am. etc., 

Sawbndccworth. Herts, Dec. 24th. 1933 Marrack. 

V We welcome thU criticism of the report of the 
Nutrition Committee, for it enables us to make certain 
points clear in regard to the practical use of the report. 
Our correspondent docs not fully realize that there can be 
no universally applicable figure for the minimum cost of 
adequate food. If any such figure had been proposed 
by the committee it could only have applied to the 
particular markets studied and at the particular time 
when the prices of commodities were ascertained. Varia- 
tions in price may be due to the locality, market, or 
season, or to the operation of economic factors of supply 
and demand. On page 17 of the report the committee 
recorded the opinion that ” no single figures for the mini- 
mum cost can he regarded as generally applicable.” A range 
of co^t was therefore given, based on the Stockton figures 
as the lower limit and the mean cost of foodstuffs fur- 
nished by medical officers of health, but it was observed 
that *' even higher figures might apply to certain locali- 
ties.” In anticipation of such criticisms as those of our 
corn**' po nd cut and Dr. Mackav, the committee was at 
pains to point out that only by ascribing local prices to 
the commodities listed on the minimum desirable diet 
scales can the appropriate m:n : mum weekly expenditure 
l**’ calculated for particular individuals and families from 
tini** to t me The question of unemployment relief was 
nut the commit tee's concern. — Er>. . Il.M.J. 


Compound Fractures of the Tibia 

Sir.. — I am ttlzevtd to find that Mr. Sirnp^on-Smith’s 
ad'.'Vicy of immobilisation of the ankle in the equinus 
pj'.ts'in in fractures of the shaft of the tibia has not 
«*.Ap-’d toti'Dam itinn. and I would endorse Mr. Tippett's 
cnmrr.mt* *11v*rt* are a ft w l*one and joint injuries in 
«h:Ji u r-^-ntnl to hold th- in the petition of full 
F.p-ni:, * toward did xration cf the ankle with anterior 
d irviuro of tb'* til;'.. and dislocation of the 
* -:h \stri * d ■*:! t with fraciur** of tin* n # ck of the 
-'r,:: du- In fra- tur- •* rf th'* shaft-* of the l**g bones, 
i*" 1 ; •* t -r b'nd. tl .* • -partvs entirely un- 

r t:\ it ih * it* rtaovrrv. an 1 it r:viy U* r^pon^ible 
f’r r ;•*. It th* ar.k! * n Ml ■*.!»»! to stiffen m the 

■ '*, » ; .1 o r.r !ti! > of is 
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necessary before full dorsifiexion is regained, and during 
this period there is constant strain at the site of fracture. 
Unless the fracture has been immobilized for such a long 
period that consolidation is already quite complete, the 
efforts of the patient to put the heel to the ground, and 
of the masseuse to push the foot up into dorsifiexion, 
are calculated to produce the very backward angulation 
of the fracture which Mr. Simpson-Smith is attempting 
to avoid. The association of an unconsolidated fracture 
of the lower shaft of the tibia angulating backwards, with 
an ankle-joint stiff in equinus, is unfortunately not 
infrequently seen, and presents considerable difficulty in 
treatment. 

It must be acknowledged at once that Mr. Simpson- 
Smith 's difficulty is a very real one, and he is to -be 
congratulated on again drawing attention to the fact that 
it is the attempt to secure right-angled dorsifiexion which 
is responsible for the backward angulation so frequently 
seen, particularly in. low oblique fractures of the tibia. 
The problem is not to be solved, however, in the way 
he suggests, but by applying traction to the heel with 
the limb hanging vertically during the application of the 
plaster. Traction applied behind the ankle-joint will at 
the same time dorsiflex the foot and correct the angula- 
tion. It is in this type of case that the ” tibia traction 
apparatus ” I have described ( British Mcdicgl Journal , 
June 11th, 1932) finds its most useful application. — 
I am, etc., 

Liverpool. Dec. 24th. 1P33. Ji - Watson Jones. . 


Anacslhclic Dcnllis nflcr Basal Hypnotics 
Sir, — I was interested to read Dr. Graeme Bentlif’s 
letter in the Journal of December 23rd, 1933, and thank 
him for his very kind reference to me. I am inclined 
to agree with his view that the addition of morphino 
or its derivatives to the barbiturates increases the risk 
attaching to the latter, probably because it delays their 
excretion. In the case to which Dr. Bentlif refers it 
certainly appeared to do so. On the other hand,- the 
combination of morphine with the barbiturates is so gener- 
ally used — and in the large proportion ot cases with 
impunity — that few, if any, professional anaesthetists can 
have a long series of cases in which barbiturates alone 
were used which could be compared with a second series 
of cases in which the barbiturates were combined with 
morphine. Dr. Bcntlifs experience is founded on a com- 
parison of this nature, but a large number of cases are 
required, I think, before one can be dogmatic. 

The fact is. Sir, that in this imperfect world nothing 
worth having can be bought for nothing, and the advan- 
tages of basal hypnosis as a preliminary to anaesthesia 
arc purchased by a certain increase in the risk — small, 
I agree, but very definite nevertheless. No doubt in- 
creased experience, improved preparations, and, above 
all, a simple and reliable means of testing beforehand 
the vital value of the renal and hepatic cells (if such can 
he invented) will diminish the risk, but I doubt if wo 
shall ever reach that ideal state when benefits received 
are entirely free of cost. — I am. etc., 

London, w i. Doc. 2sith. IMS. Herbert Charles. 


Sir. — Tlic letter by Dr. Graeme Bentlif of Jersey is 
extremely interesting. In my opinion there is a reason- 
able explanation for most of the trouble, and I think 
" luck " can be definitely ruled out. Most of the patients 
had morphine as well as the barbiturate : both depress 
respiration — the morphine perhaps more than the other. 
Consider the morphine first. It is a well-known fact that 
exophthalmic goitre cases and " plus-thyroid " patients 
will take a large dos- of morphine with a minimum 
of effect ; th-y take all bae-al anaesthetics, avertin as 
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well as thr barbiturate. «xtrrme!y v.tll ; hypothyroid 
c-'i'e give on** anxiety with even A very 4 mill the- 
of morphine. It v-er n« to uv* proUabh* that th«* 
ca*-**' which pave trouble were, in *oine cb-grte, d'ficirnt 
t!»> roicl one. If tlm basal m*tul»l.‘c rate is tal.rn it ^ 
probable th.it th*.v; nisceplibh:. ca*'*s can \r* »«*♦ ntified, 
and precautions taken. Animal cxjerimvr.ts ir.ny b»- mis- 
leading : I havr vrn a dog weighing alvaui 4 *t. given 
10 grains of morphine, and lie was only druid: nft*r eight 
hours. The veterinary surgeons give 1 grain to a tviru-r 
weighing '20 to 2K lb. as a u c ual dost* lor therapeutic 
j)urj*j*‘«*s f I agree with Dr. Ih*ntlif that basal hypnotics 
give lie* nmst pleasant ana*‘?th* 'i:i possibl** in th*‘ prcs*Jit 
Mate of our knowledge, and should lv mor** extensively 
tis*d than th*y nr**, but to be «afe there should lx* much 
more preliminary investigation done than is u«ua1. One 
gr< at nljstarh* is that th»* an.i'-'thdid mtily r»‘**s the 
|« ili* nt before he or she cutivs into tie* anaesthetic rioom, 
and afterwards too often not at all. Winn there is an 
op-ration lUt of t* r n or twelve tin re i« difficulty in liming 
them nil adetjunbly watched during the prolonged! slevp 
which usually follows most of the bas'd hypnotic r.nnc 
thesia*.-. Wry few anaesthetist* will say that the in- 
tr.iv» nous route is safer than the oral, although it may 
give some indication of a patient’s extra sensitiveness to 
hypnotic*. I’nlil wc breed -a standard jrac** of people I 
am afraid all these " one shot " l*ody-w eight do«cs will 
b" fraught with a considerable amount of risk. — I am, etc., 

K. J. CllOTM.K^, 

An w-tU tht, K«‘h*-:h«m 1 1<» j • tnS an I 
Uhomt, tMh, l*m. |S.nr;.s*f r H« \ it lid.rr-uy. 


Serum IU*ad ton for Malignancy 

Stu, — 1 had not intended entering into the controversy 
aWnit Dr. Cronin DamS modi fir at ion of the ftendien re- 
action at tic* present stage, and »hou!d not have done so 
had not the r\p<nuicr of oilers !>*«•« called for. 1 have 
hithetto <mri'd out forty to fifty tests only, and have 
just d is* an led all my results as 1 have only just Mand.ard- 
t?'d my hxhmrjue. My own results have lx-'U un- 
cxp-ciitlly ton finned on two ck easier.?. and though I 
ln\e appmntly b*Mt wrong on oth'.xs the final confirma- 
tion h still Itching. 1 bihf'vr. howi-vir, that I am 
beginning to b able to differential** malignant from ron- 
mahguant sera, and 1 shall continu* to carry out the test* 
ontd 1 have don- at hast half a* many as Dr. Crumn 
I.oe.i-, alttr whUh perhaps my opinion will be worth, 
having. 

It would b a g re *.t h*lp if l)r. Cronin I.cwi* would rive 
tb' c\ut \!i l.tiS tf h.s m* thod, a*, the t*>t app'.-.r*- *.> 
d* p nd \iry laiyily ‘-n minutum and to a % t ry d*!k.»te 
ti'*\ 1 have found, for instance, that the rr.rthol t.f 

rAhming thr Mod to ch-t rnb< a diff* r* »*re. In mv 
*-ub'r i v l u* • d t-* ,;l’i u th** 1 !r->l to stand in r. t»**t 
tnD- iumars-d in *f*M t,»p utter to imt cut. list I hive 
foat'd it 1 • u* » to bt it s*'nd .it n-'m trmp i.itute. 

W : d* 5 t Dr. C:om:i b'vo "s 
rum o 1 rrag*nt hr u* .d *, 
*• *^< f^r to th* h ft in ti. - 

■‘t:w cu’.tv as hi j. -♦ j* r .« 
t-'* r *i r- t to !«■ - hv 

Av> tie r d* T. rdt 


ratio num^ti^alsy, th^urh tli** i:’f*ii v ?ci s .ty''a * • t- " 
would nd \rr .Aff'ited. I hr.\* hid * f’~w i m ^ 
the “ C ” rtadme wa* b- - thin th r *' A ” r r -"*d , r*‘". 

I have an imprv- '* >n. whi !: 1 carn-d y^t v-*:t:ti. 
N-.th th- <lh-r ard th» t .Vni’d b> c;T- cr- : 
marh'-d in young *ut>j*xt* than tb-v rr ::s <**'“ 4 
I *houM l»e inttT»’s*t w l to h'.ar r h'*.! ,, T r t **' r 
have notic'f] this. I r.m mys-lf co'rg a ^ r*m. »!•■* 
ti.an dp.mbr with my int« t* f. and I *’ • '•< * 
the usd** dsfl* reni'-s in nadjnp*- whi h * th*r* *•* " f n 
lo r ir.star.se. I find that my Inwr-t *' D ” v’ 'hr t 
is 34 .and my high»-*t " C ” *ti*!'*x :* »’ <i . ’ ' tl. » 

my fracti<ms cc rr.v rut tr.mh ivar»r *m;tv' th*r 
Cronin lime’s Can anM.ov r\p"»::i th* • * 

court u<jf‘n 1 viouid li»:e "ubmH th »• Dr. ( r» n*u D' 

total of 1,700 v-t*» will a i’ > «! i!m! <{ b e to 0 . 
that it would D- a v* rv preat p:ty sf forth" ? > ,r 
v cr*- dbreurag*-*! by adv»T»e crit.ci*:*! bo*d r*: in* 
ev idriice and tin in*tfio»!* idler than th»-* ef t!e « rw.v 
<*f this particular modification if lVndv *;’*• — I 

« tc». 


Dr. 


D.a ast.r. IK ~c.- 


. is'Oi 


C. J M.A 

H.O! . D V H . U t *t 

be.* 4.0 <1 I h s 


I'Ura.vioIcl H;\}< And Nominal Main* 

Sir. — I n c.a<*s of rap-, and m c 1*. irp* — - m <'•: 
with rexii.al crimes it b n«*c* -Mr; ;i* v«md 
rvidence to exatnin*. the clotb.ing of the y* ?<**n .o* 
and abo of the jv r»on auu'*“d, for the p?**» 
sjxrmain.’oa. This |< tim**** r* t m <a*y 

*ttKc the urn!m lothing c.f th«x*i s M j- 

means ch.aractm/iil by its * Pauline's, and, md*o 
oftm bears traces of dirtv habits. 
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SIR MONT ACt* TOrTHKIU., C M G., F KT S K:> , />—./; tr ' 7 *.//.?.•« j 

< * it.- ■ v • ' t , I - • J'- • J' r r. . \% -!.#• w*dd < f :.thh th* ' 1 '-:*d * : »; ** S' ' ' * " 

h* rhatli jdarr t ij i >* t rml***! fWth, 1 ** at !■*■* * ** *“ * ?*d ? i. r*. f ' •' **"*' *' ** ’ 

tr-H no* m Manor ITic*-, Kdinhnrph. *■{ Sr h< <«'d**ain f * * ■*’ •*» * f ’*'•* "* ^ ' 1 

Morst.ipu Cotirrll. a « < Vl*t.*t* «I virion <f a j t*' *••?.» and *t ndydi :r„h 1 "? r-.** '*.**; 

trn. H«* had !;**» it*, fitlinp h»:iUh r <*\»r n y r .ir, arid < : -» »Iy sn f ?*'• m t 1 < ' y r- 1 *: * . 

itf t « r a foitni: ht'« inn****** *uri limit'd to l/ff *?»c *xi t »*• . J 5 ' j-S-y'd for tl r Sv-'v t • - 

Hr. \vr>s D,rn nt nriyhton in !FM. thn *^»n ri th*- H*-v. In- v. •«* :l ,f ‘ tho j *n to ] '-'•*• 5 ' r '•’" S- 1 • ^ 

Iht.ry O-.tHr.'lh who iat.-r L-mir Jh-!mp rf Krlni.ur^i, lh" N.rth. and f' r th* <Sn*h:-**:: r 5' *•"• 

i-nd l*< j r»*'-tit*d hi< yrtlirmrury •-duration at St. Andr*~.''«* H*- ^ :xr ' *'’1 r»*- a Int-ntn ! .<* •« • 't. - ” ■ *< 

Crlter*', Grain tn* town, an*l at Hnphion C«Urp- # aftrf- lo.tt'A fr* q:n r.tlv r>R-r with V**. G <•?.**« *. •'* 

ward*, taking hi*. conr*** nt t»n:« w C< tt»r.U "*a* r r c »f •»* -k • • >t v. •?* k ' ’ * ’' 

wh*rr» hr pr.iduat^l M.R „ C.M. in IS 7 a. Aftrr a ••imm’rr to thi-. r.!l.»r n.-nlr r r.l r !*.al ?-!»••- *• Uyr 
a' hou^'ihvMchn Dr. D. K. HnMnn** it» \h r H«val wa .*nr rf th^ *hh| :n tl.» 

Inftrrnafy } - .f to »!rvpt» h n'.^U to c urp<ry, ami t luh **t !‘-«l nlr:rt*h. H* I'i'/yw 1 a 1 * tV. t'j 1 -• 

fjvnt n£»ht**fn months Itottw- — . — — — — r **«r. r. *» ‘.kd t 1 ••*• ,4 

to Mr. AnnnndaU*. who f’ 1 ' *' n_ ' y.ay» r, atvl .iw *’ ■*. 

fturinp thi' p» r;od *-uu« ,r <l*«| { * * Kt ‘ ^ t '. • * » 

I.Mtr irt th^ j^t of prof*-**or '■ .^j' c - t't* " f ' s ,M •**'" ’* 

<\ tlinh.M Mirycrv. Having , . ' >% » b'W' «•< M v 'tt. 

lwoim»* a IVHow of thr K 0 y. 1 l ■* ' 1 ^ :r F. si' r.N* o- •*•:* 

Ct\hp- of ?«rp.-o:n of Hdin* i 4 * A ’ ' >v ^ ^ •'*' x]: " 

\ tirph >0 IS7S, Mr. Cottrr.U w:n \ • * !+ ' <1 oishtt tv. Ho t'-h't "'•> • 

a^'Niant Mirp<<'n t<» tlv { * * u,ls nn s *' * <T ^ * :i; ‘ n ? ° 

Kova! Infirmary in 18S3. ami r * * — ; \ Kryal Infirmiry, .xt d h:* ^ -t in 

tm-'oon in 1^*7*. On rr,tr»i>!n«u: * *‘ * ’' ‘MszJ h Dr. Pirt.r. wi: - v • 

In*, jw-rifvl of offut* in hr " ^ O.’it % 'iTx*r* 1 J<» tJ' ***?•. .t 

was m.vfr onisnltitt” Mirffoa ' S thpirtm'M <f tla *-'Mr n*t» 

tt* th\ institution. <.)n tin- rut- ■ tuth.u. U«th lo-t th' - In** n; 

l r* ik <»( war, two y»ar*- lat^r, ‘ - ’ tft.’, 1 * / - v ’ y*' ‘ tl*t* w ar, 

Urn;: U* ut.-Cofonrl « /,» «:o/r - .*• ^ A fu*nr.>l s ^ rv j • w . * I ' ’ 1 * n 

ti> tt;»* find S^otU'h T«ttit«»*i**l Ary Jamutv m St Mar* *- 

<»« m ml Hc.jntal, In |»nm* its ^ Citk^lr.il. IM i\\ nr^^.w).. *, v 

•* nior <urr;*t>n in franjlulh Jj^k ^ .«tt* :nhd hr r« J F * * ' :.t i*n * * fr« * » 

Hr** pit it, ar»d threw h:ms#K l!v If- \m! T/V^^ ' Sir; — « 

th* •* 

It r* 

a \ Vhn-d anml-r <*l inv.ihdmo ~ A * ^* r * J ^ Tt T ' V' ;t * r '’' *' 

»*»<! < th*r rm-da.AM*o-»tfK. Fit v V ’ th- K \ ;d lnf.»r *\. l.-i :!•“?, k. 

his war *fT\if'“, ns util .is f<*r ’ A. *- . ‘«**ht l * , f* J.»w it* *r. 

hi* jt» h-'ioinl d^tinctn-n, h** ^ Tl •* f-r*! r* M » r • •' *- h, h 1 

»..• C.M 0. in 1 » 17. A' .. > I ’' ' !.n- cl J. V !'• i: •<:: t . ;! • 

knVhtluvvj j mHIHHHMHHHflHBnBHNRK. >3 h«r*: * 

l*»l»i Dur>u* n.'.ny \<ar*> h-* 4 — * d* n m t! - » r!*. r.M^. 

.s-jr-l m* ‘!‘u .ij r!’n r r to I * tt« * Cr' , !i; , »' p v juf»* ;is h*' trn*' Jaav hit* f * r tl.» (i!. 1 ' j* ( r, j ■ ♦ < / t* • 

h- tis k 7 V .-M-u! ir.tirrsi in «!r v* h>yr>p th*- pliv^nr «•( <h,h »•! S«tl-.n-! l-‘r, <•*■»'*. h. .* . *• ■ 

t? ». h >\s, and tu t'r* -td* til <'f tin* K«'\*nl , *.*nt *»*i t** Mr * i ■ ■ r : : - !.: 1 I.i*t t\*. - * • •• 

t-fhf." «f Sv.r - -ns .1 Kd.nl nrph in I * *07 ’ .- v v.ir ; -t—i m r.d.r:h :r;h poy.d Jnhrrv.T* , I * * 

A* a * «. h* w.s .v skilful an l np -1 1 j»» r.»tor. \\hil s I :» w»*r*. an l <i th* r: »n hit”.-*!{ lh v.* - • . j * - * 7 

*i.> * .1 * ,'i-f <>ui, kji* sv t f d< . j»i. *j jr; t "nrp :‘vv wtzt' j*i jn w ,«*vl tf r * th, « •’' i * • 1 

* n r-rt.tiv sn **s%ful in **Lisnr;* tl ** i<n!rd*r.r rf Ins ind^d. !>* h .d r .th*r;i * » ' •* ?:.* T. hi! J - w . * S-. 

.i' * ixt-s Alth, ":'i ("'T'tnlJv a fit’.rj.i! *:*ri'*s.*i h* was a j-i-i. t...»! ,1 r .* * J r. j- ! / pr 

r*> .*ri:*d *\j"*:t n l*ra:n *nr;- r v si F>! t f*vr-f. d.-;r- n. * -.•*'! r. ; :d: •*.'*.*. :ni t- t ‘m sN * 

” his r • I .*.s • ,*a *1 to t!,«- 5\' v y.d l r hr:** tr\ . : : l l*v m-xp ,t*l <’ !••. • > •■ * * • * •, «, , 

j; tt *«h th* It* Sir I\rorn I'nrnu:! h* did »n x . nM h-.x* rMri-t-’ is > :*h - j»*. 


'.O'-t v- 'v. ■ 

■ W-. f-? 1, ft. 


a pond r !hr. n - J tif-.l t '• 
yUv* r, and .?n tx.*'.i'V, »’* *. 
and l.o \ h* rhh'd o-..'a t*> 
if p.wos m th"- h.;- t 
ft* Id* <d s*v»tt. 

S;r Mi. 1 *tt. ifu it'r.’l 

xiwd t>v a * n . rd tit-* 
<lxut!htftv. !h* iVo* *'•*.. w| • 
was an a«s:*f*int *-;r;' * ’i to t) 
Krval Infirnnry* at d h> *t *> i-i 
law. Dr. Pirtir. w h. - v * . *•»» 
tint Jo th* f hr- - .t 

d»pirtm*M <f th* '-'Mr vi'li 
tutit'ti, D.th h**t th* r li»** m 
thr war. 

A fin* r-d * * r x j » \* . - I ' ! I * 't 
j a mi -.tv 3t,d m St Mat* *- 
C-ith'-'lr.iI. IM 5:1 J. w 

.itt* nd'd hv r« J r » • ' :,t itn * * /:* • > 
th" Ihy.d'r/ 1 :^ r' Sir; 

th" n*d-a! r* h“» - 

i> ; ' 


Mr W. J fmi r, t x 

th** K \;d Inf.-r 'x.F-i : l--r,h. 

Tl •* f-T*f r- :« M * r • •* v‘o h I 
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jflHBnoHniK. ->3 v;,T h::*r htr: 
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he attempted. He was a keen and excellent shot, and 
tine’s mind goes back to many pleasant Saturdays with 
him and his son — who®** untimely death was so great a 
blow — on a little shooting near Edinburgh, where there 
was no keeper and each of the three carried a game-bag, 
and where the day was often prolonged till the mile to 
the station had to be covered at a trot ! On such days 
as these his habitual reserve vanished, and no more 
genial companion could have been desired. In his younger 
days he was, after \V. G. Grace, one of the best amateur 
batsmen in England. For ** W. G." he had a profound 
admiration, and regarded him as the best batsman who 
had ever lived. He had an unmitigated contempt for the 
type of modem batsman who plays the ball with his legs, 
and in a conversation less than a fortnight before his death 
reiterated the change in the l.b.w. rule which he had 
frequently advocated, the details of which, however, arc 
too technical for this Journal l 

He was a popular teacher of clinical surgery, consider- 
ably over a hundred students being often at his clinics. 
His teaching connexion with the Edinburgh Medical 
School closed more than twenty years ago, but his 
students will remember him with gratitude and his 
colleagues with respect ; and to those. who had got past 
his reserve and enjoyed his friendship his death will be a 
source of real and personal grief. 


JOHN STEWART. LL.D.. F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Fonmrlv Professor of Sown* and IX-an of the Medical Faculty, 
DulhmiMc University 

We regret to announce the death, on December 27th, 1933, 
at Halifax, of the veteran Canadian surgeon Dr. John 
Stewart, who resigned in 1932 from the post of dean 
of the faculty of medicine at Dalhousie University. For 
more than half a century he was the leading figure in the 
medical life of Nova Scotia. 

John Stewart was born in 1847, and, after studying 
medicine at Dalhousie University, went to Edinburgh, 
where he graduated M.B. and C.M. in 1S77. While a 
dresser in the surgical wards of the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary he won the regard and confidence of Lister, 
whose house-surgeon he became and whom he later 
accompanied to King's College Hospital, London. After 
a year in I^ondon he returned for family reasons to his 
native Province, where he introduced the principles of 
the new antiseptic surgery. In 1913, being then professor 
of surgery at Dalhousie, he received the honorary degree 
of LL.I). from the University of Edinburgh, and was 
elecb'd an honorary Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeon* of Edinburgh. On the outbreak of war in the 
fallowing year, being then aged 87. Dr. Stewart volun- 
teered hi* service* in the field and came to Europe as 
commanding officer of the No. 7 (Dalhousie) Stationary' 
lhv;pi?a! unit, with the rank of lieut. -colonel C.A.M.C. 
On hi* 70th birthday he was honoured by the King 
reviewing tie* unit In March, I91S. he was appointed 
a. limiting surgeon to tin* Canadian forces in France. His 
war ua«. recognized by mentions in dispatches and 

tie* award of C.B E . and McGill University conferred 
ujon him it> LL D degree hor.ons causa. 

Ou his return to Canada from over* "as Dr Stewart was 
appointed d*v>.n of tie* Dalhousie Medical Faculty, and 
th*- Mih'**qu* ni gn-at p'o:;ra of th* school owed much 
to has wwlorn ard * xp**ner.ce. lie was one of the first 
Cauadun '*nrg' v t.r« to !**• <F-ctr*! a Fellow- of the American 
of Sun" «.*!*• In the <tirr.nvT.of 1927, during the 
A:*: a.*! M«-< ting of tt r Pritbh Medical .V-^cntion in 
E h-t-rgh. I>r St*-wr.rt placed a proms'-nt part m the 
L: ** r i-nt-mrv c-M rat: **-. and in 1930, tie* 

A*' * -:t; r m t m Wir.mp-g. he tr»’: th~ chair on the 
• *. rf L :d Mo-, r.:han** I a denar. Oration 


J. A. RAWLINGS; M.R.C.P.Ed., 

Consulting Physician, Swansea General Hospital 
By the death of Dr. John Adams Rawlings the town, of 
Swansea has lost its best known and most respected 
citizen. Few', if any, who knew him would disagree with 
that statement. Though many differed from him in his pro- 
nounced and uncompromising opinions on temperance, the 
observance of the Sabbath, and certain social problems, 
no honest man could doubt his sincerity, nor fail to admire 
him for having the courage of his convictions. His long 
life was devoted with tireless energy to the sendee of God 
and man. Physician and lay preacher of the Gospel, 
town councillor and magistrate, musician and litterateur, 
politician and philanthropist, he took a keen interest in all 
human affairs that he considered worthy of attention. 
Frequently engaged in controversy, he sometimes blazed 
with righteous indignation, but he was always filled with 
a truly Christian love for his fellow men, and all who had 
the privilege of knowing him intimately loved him dearly. 

John Adams Rawlings was horn on May 20th; 184S, at 
Pickering, Yorkshire, his father being Charles Rawlings, 
a Wesleyan minister. He was named Adams after his 
uncle, the Rev. John Hughes Adams, an eminent divine. 
The family came to Swansea in 1803, when the Rev. 
Charles Rawlings was appointed superintendent of the 
circuit. At the early’ age of 14 J. A. Rawlings was 
organist to a chapel at Hull, and at 17 he became organist 
at Wesley Chapel, Swansea. He was fortunate in his 
musical tutors, one of whom, Herr Catenhausen, had been 
a pupil of Mendelssohn. lie was a student at Guy's 
Hospital, London, and qualified as M.R.C.S.Eng. and 
L.S.A. in 1S70, and immediately started practice in 
Swansea. Six years later he became M.R.C.P.Ed. He 
soon established an extensive practice, and was dearly 
loved by all his patients, especially by the poor, amongst 
whom he did much gratuitous work. Dr. Rawlings was., 
a member of the honorary’ medical staff of the Swansea 
General Hospital for sixty-three years. He was appointed 
ont-patient medical officer in 1870, honorary- physician in 
1SS1, and consulting physician in 1897, an appointment 
which he held until his death on December 6th, 1933. In 
addition to his professional duties he took a very active 
part in the management of the institution. 

Dr. Rawlings was a member of the B.M.A., an ex- 
president of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Branch, 
and a vice-president of the Section of Obstetrics when the 
Association met at Swansea in 1903. He was not a total 
abstainer in his earlier years, but soon after starting prac- 
tice he came under the influence of the late Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, who so convinced him of the physical, 
moral, and social evils of alcohol that he became a total 
abstainer himself and an ardent advocate of temperance 
reform. He was averse from prescribing alcohol even in 
illness. During a serious epidemic of typhoid fever at 
Swansea in 18S4, contrary to the then prevailing medical 
opinion that alcohol was essential in the treatment of 
typhoid, he refused to allow its administration to a single 
one of tiie numerous cases he treated. His results com- 
pared favourably with those of his colleagues, who all 
prescribed alcohol freely. This* caused some surprise at 
that time, but we see nothing remarkable about it nowa- 
days, except that Rawlings had the courage of his con- 
victions to act contrary to accepted medical teaching, 
although he was only a young country' practitioner. With 
one exception in 1907. I have not attended a case of 
typhoid since the Bo't war, but I gather from iny’ 
medical colleagues that alcohol is now seldom prescribe*! 
in the treatment of this dh'-a 4 -- 

Dr Rawlings was fir c t ebetrd to the Swansea Town 
Council m 18M. and was in office continunllv for twenty- 
mx v**ars At one time or another lie was a member of 
all the prin* spal committees. On the formation of the 
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hr publish'd in 1SS2 an account, 49 Endemic Hacmaturia 
of Hot Climated caused by the presence of Bilharzia haema- 
tnbut,“ contributed the article in the first edition of 
Clifford Allbutt’s System of Medicine (1897), and remained 
interested in until the end of his life. In 18S1 he went 
out as a doctor in the first Boer war, but otherwise he 
n**\rr engaged in ordinary practice, wrote on strictly 
medic. subject-?, or put his name on the Medical Register. 
From 1882 to 1SS4 he was naturalist in the yacht Marchesa 
exploring Kamchatka. New Guinea, and the Malay 
Archipelago, and in 18S7 worked at zoology in Cyprus. 
In 1S8S he was elected to the lectureship on geography, 
then established at Cambridge, and lived opposite Pembroke 
College, of which he was later made an honorary member. 
After .1 year he gave up the lectureship, and in 1892 
accompanied Sir Charles Euan-Smith on the mission sent 
by Lord Salisbury' to negotiate the terms of a commercial 
treaty with the Sultan of Morocco. Guillemard, who 
was general editor of the Cambridge Geographical Series 
from 189(1, was the author of many books and papers on 
geography, travels, and natural history’, edited the works 
of others and had committed to paper his reminiscences. 
The Years that the Locust Hath Eaten, but did 
not intend to publish them. His artistic tastes 
were shown by his collections, especially of pictures and 
furniture, in the charming Old Mill House on the 
Trurnpington Hoad, about two miles from the centre of 
Cambridge, where he had lived since 1S9S. There with 
servants who had been with him for over thirty years he 
lived much in the style and comfort of Victorian days, 
without the telephone, electric light, central heating, or 
a motor car. With an old-fashioned courtesy he was a 
most interesting companion, an original member of the 
” Arcades,' ’ one of the inter-Univcrsity dining clubs, and 
naturally had a wide circle of friends. H. R. 


ANNIE JACKSON. M.D. 

Ame-thttist. Per by- hi re Hospital fur Women 
In her seventy-first year Miss Annie Jackson, M.D., passed 
a wav on December 30th. 1933, with little or no warning 
that her health was impaired. She was bom at Garstang 
in Lancashire in 1803, and was educated at a Quaker 
school at Scarborough, being brought up in, and remaining 
a mcmtMT of. the Society of Friends. It was not until 
the age of 35 years that she began the study of medicine, 
when she entered the Medical College for Women at Edin- 
burgh, and obtained the degree of M.B., Ch.B. in 1904. 
The year following she took the diptoma in midwifery' in 
Dublin. After holding the posts of house-physician to 
the Leith Hospital, and resident medical officer at the 
Hospital for Women and Children in Edinburgh, she 
entered private practice at Derby in 190S. She was 
artiveh* engaged in a busy practice until the day of her 
death, and her sound knowledge and wise judgement were 
well known to her medical colleagues. In 1915 she pro 
cerded to the M.D. degree. During the war years many 
colleague-* and patients were indebted to her for a great deal 
of extra work. Dr. Jackson was always keenly interested 
in ?h" scientific side of her profession, and although she 
did no* her way to accept the presidency of the Derby 
Medial S-xietv. -he served on the council and was a 
rtguUr attm-.F-r at the mating?. She was a member of 
p. i:v d Committee at the time of her death, and had 
F.r!d t »♦!*,; e on the Executive Committee of the Divirion 
»d tb** Bnu-h M*dka! As -relation. For many years she 
wa% Imr-uary tm dural ( ffieir tn the Home of Rrst. and 
wa-t a l.ighlv -kiIS-1 ana**< thrift to th" D-rby-htrr 
Hi-sf’til f-r Wrm-n Tempera mentally sh** was more 
sr., km-s! It private than activity's, but she held a 

bv Imr n-dical cdlragu-f and th- 
l ur..*p:dy her t ran. 


The death took place, on December 25th. 1933, following 
an operation, of Dr. C. B. Gunn of Peebles. Bom at 
Edinburgh in 1S60, Dr. Gunn took his medical course in 
the University of Edinburgh, where he graduated M.B., 
C.M. in 1882. After a period as assistant to a -doctor 
at Newburgh, Fife, Dr. Gunn began practice in Peebles, 
and was one of the best-known practitioners in the South 
of Scotland for close on half a century*. In addition to 
a large practice, he was medical officer to the Manor 
Valley Sanatorium, and held numerous local appoint- 
ment as certift’ing factory surgeon, medical officer to the 
Scottish Education Department, medical referee under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, etc. He had a strong 
literary’ vein which made him known to a much wider circle 
than that in which he practised. His father had been 
on the staff of- the Edinburgh Evening Courant. and from 
him Dr. Gunn inherited a strong literary’ ability. His 
inclinations lay especially towards the historical and anti- 
quarian side of literature, and his Boohs of the Churches 
of Peeblesshire provides valuable material for students of 
church history and of social customs in Scotland. This 
work involved patient investigation 'for many years, and 
will probably form his most noteworthy memorial. His 
Boohs of Remembrance of the - Town and County of 
Peeblesshire forms a record of the Peeblesshire men who 
fell in tlie great war, and was an arduous labour of 
love. He also published a volume of verse entitled 
A Doctors Thoughts. His antiquarian interests led him 
to revive many old Border customs and traditions, among 
them the annual summer festival of Beltane, and in the 
restoration of the old Cross Kirk of Peebles he rendered 
valuable assistance to the Office of Works. His services 
to the town in which he practised were recognized in 
1933. when he was made a Freeman of Peebles. Dr. Gunn 
is survived by a widow*, two sons, and two daughters. 


Dr. Alexander Paine, formerly director of the Research 
Department of the Cancer Hospital, Fulham Hoad, S.W., 
died at his home in Shanklin, Isle of Wight, on December 
21st, 1933, aged 67. He began the study of medicine at 
St. Mary’s Hospital with an entrance scholarship in 
natural science, and graduated M.B., B.S.Lond. in 1893, 
obtaining the M.D. degree in State Medicine in the follow- 
ing year, and the D.P.H. of the English Conjoint Beard 
shortly afterwards. After serving for a time as assistant 
pathologist on the staff of the Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, he was appointed assistant bacteriologist and 
lecturer on bacteriology at St. Mary’s Hospital, a post 
which he relinquished on becoming director of the Cancer 
Hospital Research Institute. Dr. Paine was a member of 
the Pathological Society of Great Britain, and a laureate 
of the Paris Academy of Medicine. 


The death, on December 1st, 1933, of Dr. John Newsom 
Laird removed from Macclesfield one of its citizens who 
had been prominent in municipal and scientific as well 
as in medical circles. Born in 1S75, he received his 
medical education at Trinity College, Dublin, where at 
one time he was lecturer in botany and zoology, and a 
member of the Senate of the University. He graduated 
M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. in 1902 ; the next year he proceeded 
M.D., and obtained the diplomas of public health and 
L.M. After holding various appointments at Dublin hos- 
pitals he came to England to fill the post of house- 
surgeon at Bootle Hospital. In 190S he removed to 
Macclesfield and commenced general practice. His public 
appointments included those of medical officer to 
the Sutton and Kainow districts under the board of 
guardian-?, school medical officer under the Borough 
Education Committee, surgeon to the volunteer fire 
brigade, medical suj>crint"nd'*nt of the local branch 
of the St. John Ambulance Bngad**, and during 
the war, medical examiner of recruits at Stockport. 
He wa*- a No deputy commis-ior.'T of medical ?*'T- 
vices in Manchester and heart specialist to th ; 
Board, and m 1929 was call'd by the Ministry of 
Prnrion* to sup- rint^nd five neurological boards in* that 
city Nearly t write year-, ago he tv as .fleeted to th'* Town 
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Council as a Conservative ; he subsequently sat as an 
Independent, and, later, as a Labour member. As chair- 
man of the Municipal Library Committee he was very 
active in reorganizing the administration of the library 
and in extending its activities until it became a vital 
factor in local education.- He was at various times a 
member of the Watch, Health, Salaries, and Finance 
Committees, and his wife also was a member of the Town 
Council. Dr. Laird’s scientific interests were- wide, and 
included archaeology” and pathology. Articles by him 
were published in the British Medical Journal, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Pathological Society, the Journal of PatJio- 
logy and Bacteriology, and in other periodicals. He was 
a -member of the British Medical Association and of the 
Pathological Society of Great Britain. 


Dr. Owen Lankester died suddenly on December 25th, 
1933, at his home in Upper Wimpole Street, London, 
where he had been in general practice for many years. 
Alfred Owen Lankester, bom on October 26th, 1S59, was 
the youngest son of Dr. Edwin Lankester, coroner for 
Central Middlesex ; his eldest brother was Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, the eminent biologist ; and his sister. Miss Fay 
Lankester, was secretary of the old National Health 
Society. From St. Paul’s School he went to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, where he was one of the founders of the 
students' amateur dramatic society, and he qualified as 
M.R.C.S.Eng. in 1884. He then held house appointments 
at Bart’s, at the City of London Chest Hospital, and at the 
East London Hospital for Children. Before moving to 
Marylebone he practised for some time in South Hamp- 
stead. His honorary appointments included those of 
surgeon to the St. Monica’s Home Hospital for Sick 
Children at Kilbum, and, consulting physician to the East 
London Nursing Association. Owen Lankester, with his 
great height and massive build and hearty' manner, was 
an unforgettable figure in the medical world of London 
and in many social circles. His genuine kindness and 
shrewd common sense endeared him to all who sought his 
help, and his mere presence in a sick-room did the 
patient good. Ever willing to give a hand in a good 
cause, he will be affectionately remembered far and wide, 
and not least by those who ’served with him upon the 
council of Epsom College. 


Medical News 


In the Section of Surgery of the Koval Society of 
Medicine (1, Wimpole Street, W.) on Tuesday next, 
January- 9th, at S.30 p.m., there will be a discussion on 
Professor G. E. Gask’s presidential address, " Strategy 
m the Fight against Cancer," a report of which appeared 
in our issue of November 11th. 1933 (p, SGS). The dis- 
cussion will be opened by Professor Gask, Lord Moynihan, 
Sir Cuthbert Wallace, and 'I; . J, P. Lockhart - Mummery . 

A meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain will he held on January 9th, at S.30 p.m at 
17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.," when Professor I.’ M 
Heilbron, F.R.S., will lecture on isoprene as a fundamental 
unit in the synthesis of plant products. Modern res-arch 
work has revealed that there exist in Nature numerous 
groups of substances which, though apparently unrelated 
ate in effect all chemically derived from the isoprene unit 
A general view of some of the more important members of 
each class will be given, and it will be shown how bv 
progressiveiy increasing the number of isoprene units, one 
can pass from the simple essential oils both to the com- 
ptex carotmoM pigments and to physiologically active 
and biochemically important substances such as phvtol 
add™' 11 A ’ SqUalene ’ and Probably the sterols and" bile 

At the nex-t meeting of the Illuminating En R ine«rin« 
Society m the hall of the Institution of Mechanical 
-n 0 meers, Storeys Gate, St. James's Park, S.W on 

theirCCnbr’V 31 6 '1° P G m ' . a paper ° n P ortab, e lamps and 
by I d P |cussion nS- 5 ' A ; Cunnin g ton - **= Allowed 


Dr.- A. T. Stanton was admitted to the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science by the Senate of the University of 
Toronto on November 10th. Dr. Stanton is chief medical 
adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and has 
held the position of Director of Government Laboratories 
in the Federated Malay States. He was to have received 
this degree at the opening of the Banting Institute in 
1930, but was unable to be present on that occasion, and 
it has now been conferred upon him in absentia, by 
special statute of the Senate. 

Professor C. H. Best, University of Toronto, will give 
a course of three lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
“ The Role of the Liver in the Metabolism of Carbo- 
hydrate and Fat,” at University College, Gower Street, 
W.C., on January 11th, loth, and ISth at 5.30 p.m. In 
his first lecture Professor Best will describe the methods 
of investigating the role of the liver in the metabolism 
of carbohydrate and fat ; in the second, the liver and 
carbohydrate metabolism' ; and in the third, the deposition 
of fat in the liver. The chair will be occupied at the first 
lecture by Professor C. A. Lovatt Evans, F.R.S. Admis- 
sion is free, without ticket. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association (1, Wimpole Street, W.) announces that a 
new series of lecture-demonstrations has been arranged to 
take place at the National Temperance Hospital on the 
second Saturday of each month at 3 p.m. The first of 
these lecture-demonstrations will be given by Dr. Leonard 
Findlay on January 13th, and will deal with children’s 
diseases. Ah other new series of lecture-demonstrations 
will be given at the Medical Society of London, 11, 
Chandos Street, W., every Tuesday afternoon from 2.30 
to 4 p.m., by Dr. A. E. Clark-Ivennedy. The subject 
of this series will be ’ * General Medicine : Common Symp- 
toms — their Diagnostic Significance, Pathogenesis, and 
Treatment.” The first will take place on January’ 16th, 
and will deal with ” Indigestion.” Each lecture is to 
be followed by a discussion or a demonstration of cases. 
On Tuesday, January 9th, at S.30 p.m., Mr. R. Lindsay 
Rea will give a demonstration on the fundus oculi, at the 
West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Gloucester Gate, 
N.W. Three demonstrations of x-ray films and electro- 
cardiograms will be given at 11, Chandos Street, W., as 
follows: Tuesday, January' 16th, at S p.m., Dr. Peter 
Iverley: .r-rav films, ” Diseases of the Heart and Lungs.” 
Wednesday, January 17th, at 4.30 p.m.,* Dr. Kenneth 
Harris: Electrocardiograms. Thursday, January' ISth, 
at 4.30 p.m., Dr. Kerley : .r-rav films, “ Diseases of the 
Gastro-intestinal Tract and Bones.” Among the special 
courses taking place in the near future are : cardiology', 
at the National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, Janu- 
ary’ 15th to 27th, and dermatology, at St. John’s Hospital, 
January 29th to February 24th. 

The annual congress of the German Society of Climato- 
logy will be held in Berlin under the presidency of 
Professor Vogt of Bad Pyrmont, on Januarv 22nd’ arid 
23rd. 

The January 'issue of The Practitioner is almost wholly 
given up to a group of eleven papers on diet. The "con- 
tributors are Drs. Robert Hutchison (history* of dietetics), 
S. J. Cowell (vitamins in clinical medicine), J. A. Nixon 
(adequate diets in diabetes mellitus), Anson Clark (diet in 
urinary infections), Hugh Gainsborough (ketogenic diet), 
E. C. Dodds (dietary’ treatment of obesity), A. H. 
Douthwaite (rheumatic disease), Alan Moncrieff (disease 
in childhood), S. W. Patterson (diseases of the colon), 
H. Gardiner-Hill (endocrine deficiency), and Sir James 
Dundas-Grant (treatment of lupus). 

The issue of Parts Medical for December 23rd, 1933, 
which is dedicated to the memory' of Emile Roux and 
Albert Calmette, contains extracts from Roux’s classical 
papers on diphtheria toxin, ' the first clinical use of 
diphtheria antitoxin, and antitetanic serum therapy, and 
from Calmette’s papers on anti-venom serum ttientpv, 
vaccination by B.C.G., and anti-tuberculous dispensaries. 
Portraits of Roux and Calmette are inserted in the text 
including one of Roux on his deathbed. 

Dr. Arthur Lankester of Purlev has been placed on the 
Commission of the Peace for the County of Surrev. 
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Letters. Notes, and Answers 


AU continue a ation* in regard to editorial business should bt* addressed 

to The EDITOR* British Medical Journal, B.MA. House, Tavistock 
Soon re, W.C.t. 

ORIGIN*!. AUncr.r.S and I.F.TTKHS forwarded ftrr publication 
*ir«* irrh rsiut*! in F- offered to the linttsh Medical Journal alone 
u*iN— , th- contrary be stilted. C orrt spondents who wish notice to 
L- taken of tb-ir cotmmmkatiuns should authenticate them with 
th«ir it mi***, nut necessarily for publication. 

Aiitfuir- d* --.rim; KKPKIN I 5 ot their articles published in the Diil'tsh 
MeJnnl must communicate with the Financial Secretary 

and Man.igt r, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 

sti^k Spun-, W.C 1, on receipt of proof*. Authors oversea* 
-luiuld induatc on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not *cnt .it mud 

\II communication* with n fercncc to ADVERTISEMENTS. as well 
as ordtra for topics of the Journal, should he addre>*c*d to the 
Firunci.il Secretary and Business Manager. 

th- TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and tlie Hntidt Mednttl Journal is KUSTON 2111 (internal 
exchange. four hne>). 

*1 he TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF HIM BRITISH MEDICAL JOURSAL. Aitiolopv 
Il’n/iru/, f.ondon. 

I IN \.\Cl \\. SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 

( Vl\ ertiseinents. etc). Articulate Westeent, London. 

MEDIC \L SECRETARY. Mcdiscem Westcent , London 

T he address of the Indi Oflice of the British Medical Association is 
IS. Kildare Street. Dublin (telegrams: Bacdlus. Dublin ; tele- 
phone 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Dnuusheugh 
i.anhns. Edinburgh (telegrams: ,*]ssc»cmfe, EdinFur-Ji ; telephone: 
24301 F.dinliurgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Prophylactic Vaccine against Puerperal Septicaemia 
T. K. K.” writes: Could anyone inform me whether the 
injections of suitable doses of staphylococcus and strepto- - 
coccus | }>oly valent) vaccine with a view to avoiding any 
possible danger of puerperal septicaemia have ever been 
given during anv period in pregnancy. Is it or is it not 
jKissible materially to lower the even small chance of puer- 
peral septicaemia through these injections? What are the 
l >est time and the dangers of this procedure? 

V We have submitted this inquiry to Dr. Leonard 
Cohdmiuk (Queen, Charlotte’s Maternity Hospital), who 
states I am not aware that a polyvalent vaccine of staphy- 
lococcus and streptococcus has been employed for the 
prevention of puerperal fever, and I think inclusion of the 
staphylococcus would hardly be worth while, inasmuch as 
there is so little puerperal infection caused by that microbe. 
Polyvalent vaccines of streptococci atone have been list'd on 
a consuli ruble scale in Germany by Jotten and Maroudis, and 
by Mourns in Athens, and also to some extent in America 
(Lash', and each writer has claimed some advantage from 
their u*e as judged by statistical analysis. Personally I do 
not think the claims are very convincing. My colleague 
l>r Hare, id the Bernhard Baron Mi morial Research l^\lx»ra- 
lnrie>, lias done a great deal of work m an attempt to put 
preventive vaccinatum on a more satisfactory ba.sH. but the 
uuth'ok is not very hopeful Ik cans- of the multiplicity of 
Mrrpb'ctH c ll tvp-s caus.ng these infection** it Seems that 
protection against one tv|u* i* unhkelv tn protect against 
other- If preventive inoculatujil were attempted, it should, 

1 think. U- done m the last four weeks of pregnancy, but 
until we hive a more satisfactory scientific basis for it I do 
imt thmk it worth whd- For further references see 
M m.u b.s H r uf:«/i tued H*W/i . 19-3, lx\. 727) and Jot ten 
( D.-*’; f ( * V lhtri . 1917. CVSI. 5**) 

Medical Book-keeping 

M B O; H ' writ*-., with rrbrtnce to Dr. W H Hmv- 
iVoiv. * , IHrtnN r 9th. 1933. p 1102). to inquire 

w !— n th* arte l" on simple m* tied* of lyy.k-keeping. by 
l»r U> at! 4 rn apj w iretl in th- Itnti*h Mcdtcil Journal. 

\\- :r.! that it was as long ag> as January 5th. 
r^i ip 4iv 

Income Tax 

/.Vrr r *: -s' — D'U* !c Rent 

p p I ,i * > -r ac fe r.i a L''*:-** rent* -I at £62 10*. 
;*-r < - leg t*» th- expiration of a !-»*■* at March 

Hu To pr.vr!* an .dfimtivr F- purchas'd th* 
i ... t ,» j - i-v l a .T2. .m! com.mei-c'd 

tr m Ja-uirv 2Sd:. 19.T1 Th- r.« v 
1 *•*. .\S» n:*'! at J <~r rxt, an! th* vr i«. 

i r <: £2»* fr. 1- *b*!.:ct t!— T'nt cf both 

r .. - .. * t\* dvt‘ .'a v.r .A *! - vcoa 1 h'3g*c was 


Th» Burton x 
Mrmca Jo» *n«i . 


ptirdjased? Both houses are used exclusively for profes- 
sional purposes. 

*** It was decided fairly recently that a company which 
vacated some premises before the lease expired was entitled 
t»i deduct the rent paiil* for the substxpient period though 
they were not in occupation (Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue v. The Falkirk Iton Co., Ltd.). That decision 
seems to cover the deduction of the rent of the old 
premises from January 2Sth to March 25th, 1933. The 
position with regard to the new premises is somewhat 
different. “ D. D.” is entitled to treat the amount on 
which he pays income tax under Schedule A (probably £85 
or thereabouts) as if it were rent paid by him ; but pre- 
sumably no tax was charged on “ D. D.'s " ownership of 
the least* until he came into occupation on January 28th, 
so no right of deduction for prior periods would arise. The 
ground rent is not a legal deduction, because " D. D." U 
recouped for the tax on it by deducting the standard rate 
tax from his payments as and when he makes them. 
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Herpes Generalisatus 

Dr. J. Newbery Fergusson (York) writes, with reference 
to the note by Professor J. A. Nixon published last week: 

I have seen two cases of this interesting condition in which 
a rash like that of chicken-pox appears in the course of an 
attack of herpes zoster. The first, of which I have no 
details, occurred in a female aged 46, whom I saw with a 
colleague, and the second in a patient of my own, a boy 
of 14. In the latter the “ chicken-pox ” showed on the 
fourth day after the herpes, and the illness was fairly^ 
severe for some days. It would appear that the condition 
is not confined to the elderly, as ^Professor Nixon's series 
of cases would seem to suggest. It is briefly referred to 
in “ Osier,” and ought to be better known. 

Driving in Fog 

For the guidance of those driving motor vehicles at night and 
in foggy weather the Automobile Association, with the 
co-operation of the Postmaster-General, has erected over 
2,000 reflex disks on telegraph poles along important main • 
roads. These disks, together with the familiar safety posts, 
reflect the light from head-lamps of vehicles by showing 
a red light when mounted on the near-side of the road, and 
a white light when on the off-side: thus they clearly indicate' 
a safe course for night traffic. Since by far the greatest 
number of lights which motorists see on tnc open road after 
dark and iii fog are the red rear-lamps and white head* 
lamps of other' vehicles, the A.A.. suggests this simple rule 
of the road for night driving: ” Pass to the right of a red 
light and to the left of a white light.” A number of 
highway authorities have extended this principle to cover 
the lighting of temporary road obstructions, but uniformity 
throughout the country is needed. Pulling up on the off- 
side of the road after dark is frequently a source of danger, 
as the side and rear lights cause confusion, particularly in 
foggy or ” dirty ” weather. Motorists are urged to avoid 
this practice, which js deprecated in the Highway Code. 

Corrlcendum 

In the fourth line of Dr. 1) F. Anderson's note on heart- 
burn in pregnancy in last week’s issue {p. 1231). "hyper-' 
chlorhydria.” through a misprint, appeared instead of 

" hypochtorhydria 


Two r-rav film changes are announced by Kodak Limit* d. 
The •’ duph-tm-d ” film is now supplied on a safety 
(cellule- ac-tnte) base at the same prices as on the 
stand ird (nitrate) hn«c. The other n-w feature is the 
introduction of a blue base for Kodak safely r-rav film. 

Tin* \Vam**r calendar diary of medical history for 1934 i* 
iu>w B ing distributed to those members of the professiur 
who have asked for a copy Messrs. William !< Warn-i 
and Co . Ltd (300, Gray's Inn Hoad, W.C.t) inform u? 
that a further limited nutnb-r is available for distribution 
to d'Ctors who apply to th-m. 


Vacancies 

Not if. cations of offices vacant in univr rsiti**s. medical coll* g*^. 
ar. l of vacant resident and otlur appointments at hospital*!, 
will be found at pages 4t. 45. 4fi. 47. 48. and 49 -<>f our 
advertisement column-*, and adv<*rtivnient\ a> to p.irtn-r- 
asci^tant'-hijn, and iocumb nr nci*-v at pag'-s 59 ami 51. 

A short summary of vacant uottfu d in th- advertise* 

n.-nt column- upp-ar* in the Supplement at ptge 7. 
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THE TREATMENT OF CARDIAC CASES ; 

BY 

MAURICE A. CASSIDY. C.B.. M.D., F.R.C.P. 

SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 


I have often noticed that when I am honoured by an 
invitation to address a meeting such as this, the secretary 
suggests as a suitable topic " modem methods in the 
diagnosis,” or *' modem methods in the treatment,” of 
whatever pathological state happens to be specially to 
the fore in the medical press at the time. Now I do not 
for one moment wish to criticize this desire to hear about 
recent developments — *they are not always advances — in 
our art, for it is' as admirable to be progressive as it is 
reprehensive to be reactionary'. But in our efforts to keep 
in the van of progress there is a risk of travelling too far 
from the base of assured facts, so that we may find our- 
selves! for instance, dosing our hypertensive patients with 
the latest muscle or pancreatic extract, so persuasively 
introduced to us by its enthusiastic manufacturers, rather 
than giving them humdrum advice as to regime, from 
r which, in the end, they are more likely to benefit. 

I have purposely chosen as my text ” the treatment of 
cardiac cases ” rather than ” the treatment of cardiac 
i disease,” because a very considerable proportion of cardiac 
^cases have, .as you know, no cardiac disease. By a 
” cardiac case ” I mean a patient whose symptoms, such 
as shortness of breath, palpitations, or precordial pain, 
suggest to him, and possibly to his doctor, that the heart 
is at fault. Before we attempt to treat such a case it is 
essential that we establish as accurate a diagnosis as 
we can, and this diagnosis should be a comprehensive 
one, embracing, if possible, aetiology, morbid anatomy, 
and disturbance of function. For example, we should not 
be satisfied with a diagnosis of, say, mitral stenosis, but 
should aim at describing such a condition as a case of 
rheumatic heart disease with mitral stenosis and, it may 
be, auricular fibrillation, with or without congestive 
failure. 

It may interest you to study the figures of an a etio- 
logical classification of cardiac cases as seen in consulting 
cardiological practice. They are as follows: 

843 Cardiac Cases (private practice! : 

Neuropathic . . 

591 Cases of Organic Heart Disease: 

Congenital ... . . 

Infective ... ... 

Rheumatic .. 5.6 

Syphilitic 1.5 

Endocarditis (acute or subacute) ... .0.9 
Various ... . . ..3 0 

Toxic . 

Thyroid 5.0 

Alcoholic ’ 1 5 

Various . * - 

Degenerative 

Hypertensive 31 3 

Decrescent 31.6 

Respiratory 

Doubtful and unclassified 


29.5 per cent 


3.0 

11.0 


SO 


G2.9 


4 9 
10.0 


I am sure you will be surprised at the relative infrequency 
of valvular disease, the incidence of which is only 5.G per 
cent., or about the same as that of the thyrotoxic heart. 
It will be seen that nearly one-third of the patients sent 
to the cardiologist have, so far as he can ascertain, no 
organic cardiovascular disease, and that there is an over- 
. whelming preponderance of the hypertensive and de- 
crescent cases (by decrescent cases I mean those in which 
there is believed to be myocardial degenerative change, 
presumably secondary, to coronary sclerosis, and not 
attended or preceded by hy pertension) . 

* Urlivmd to the West Somerset Division. November 3rd, 1933. 


To the average medical man I think it is still true that 
“ heart disease ” is almost synonymous with valvular 
disease and murmurs. This is not surprising, for the bulk 
of the cardiac cases which he sees in his student days 
have valvular disease, and most of the pages of his 
textbooks are devoted to valvular disease, pericarditis, 
and thoracic aneurysm, with perhaps one skimpy chapter 
giving a very' inadequate account of the all-important 
hypertensive and decrescent cases. Even that valuable 
journal Heart, quite rightly the pride of English cardio- 
logy, is not without sin in this respect, for not long ago 
there appeared in it a contribution of fundamental impor- 
tance by R. T. Grant entitled " After-histories for Ten 
Years of a Thousand Men Suffering from Heart Disease 
(vol. xvi, p. 275). This paper is invaluable as a store 
of statistical evidence as to the prognosis in various forms 
of valvular disease, and I advise you all to read it. But 
unfortunately it gives an entirely’ erroneous view of the 
relative incidence of the various aetiological varieties of 
cardiovascular disease as seen in ordinary practice, based 
as it is on a selected group of the population — namely', 
war pensioners — in whom, for very' obvious reasons, 
valvular disease predominated. 

Now a word or two as to the treatment of cardiac cases 
in general. I have a conviction that, as a profession, we 
tend to treat these patients with an excess of caution, 
erring in the direction of too much rest, and unduly 
limiting activities. Very rarely do X see cases in which 
harm has been done by a doctor encouraging his patient 
to overexert himself ; whereas I constantly, see patients 
on whom undue restrictions have been enjoined, and in 
whom, as a result, it is sometimes very difficult to 
restore confidence in the heart's capacity for effort. We 
all know that prolonged" rest is essential after any acute 
infection of the heart, and especially if this infection is 
rheumatic. So, also, great caution must be enjoined 
during convalescence from diphtheria, even though there 
may have been no obvious manifestations of cardiac 
damage during the acute stage of the illness. Though 
prolonged rest in bed is rarely necessary during con- 
valescence from acute tonsillitis or influenza, violent 
effort should never be allowed too soon after these infec- 
tions. School doctors should impress on house-masters 
and matrons the importance of not allowing a boy to run 
races or play, games during convalescence from such in- 
fections, even when apparently trivial. The few instances 
that have come to my notice in which harm has been 
done by exercises have been where a boy’ has been allowed 
to race, or to play in an important match, the day after 
some mild or brief febrile illness — perhaps one not con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be reported to the 
school doctor. 

The " Schoolboy's Heart ” 

This leads me to say a word or two about that 
perhaps most difficult of all cardiac conditions from the 
doctor’s point of view — the “ schoofboy’’s heart." You 
are all familiar with this picture ; usually a rapidly' 
growing boy', often the son of over-anxious parents, anil 
sometimes a boy "who is not altogether averse from being 
excused from games. He complains of palpitations, and 
possibly of apical pains, and says he gets more easily 
" winded " than other boys. The apex beat is perhaps 
forcible and diffuse, and is felt in, or even outside, the 
nipple line. The heart rate may be rapid, and accelerates 
unduly on effort or on emotion. There is often a systolic 
murmur, and in most cases the symptoms date from the 
discovery of this murmur, generally during a routine 
examination in the course of some febrile illness. The 
boy is brought to you by’ his parents, who are usually 
anxious that he should be excused from games. The 
decision in such a case is often a difficult and an exceed- 
ingly' important one. We must be very careful not to 
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attach a cardiac label to such a boy at a very impression- 
able age unless wc are quite certain that his heart is 
in fact an unhealthy one ; and we must not run the risk 
of ruining his school, and probably also his after life, by 
imposing unnecessary restrictions on him. If there is a 
definite history of recent rheumatism, or if there is con- 
clusive evidence of valvular disease, or if the heart is 
without a doubt enlarged, we have no option but to 
forbid games. But we must not pay any attention to 
cardio-respiratory, or to so-called hacmic, murmurs, and 
we must remember that many boys have an apex beat 
in, or even outside, the nipple line without any cardiac 
enlargement. A' -ray examination is of great assistance 
in these doubtful cases, because it is the only means of 
ascertaining the size and, even more important, the shape 
of the heart. My usual practice is to allow games under 
the supervision of the school doctor, possibly forbidding 
races, rope-climbing, etc., for a time. I have never heard 
of any harm resulting, and I am quite certain that the 
boys' parents would not keep me in ignorance of any 
evil consequence of my advice! Most of these cases are 
akin to the " soldier’s heart " or the " effort syndrome ” 
of Lewis, and the more yon rest them the worse they 
become, and the more difficult they are to cure once you 
ha\c finally decided that there is no organic heart disease. 

Cardiac Neuroses 

Let us now discuss the treatment of the cardiac 
neuroses, which, as I said before, constitute nearly a third 
of the cases sent to the cardiologist. Here treatment 
may almost be summed up in a single word — reassurance. 
But the reassurance must be emphatic and without reser- 
vation. It is no use telling these patients that “ the 
heart is a little flabby, but there is nothing seriously 
wrong," or that " there is a slight murmur, of no great 
importance." It should always be remembered that in 
the lay mind anything amiss with the heart, however 
slight, conjures up future, or even present, possibilities 
of sudden death, and that it is fear which is at the root 
of their symptoms. Once wc have satisfied ourselves, after 
careful investigations, including, if possible, electrocardio- 
graphic and .t -ray investigations (for these help to carry 
conviction to the patient as well as to ourselves), that 
the heart is healthy, it is our duty to assure the patient 
th.it there ib nothing whatever wrong with his heart, and 
tint no restrictions of any sort arc necessary. In the 
case of a patient who has been reduced to a state of 
cardiac invalidism it may not be politic, or indeed pos- 
sible. to remove all restrictions at once, but even in such 
a cn*o ue should aim at a return to normal life and full 
physh al effort at the earliest possible date. Massage, 
passive movements, and, later, graduated exercises may 
be u-»*ful h»TC in the early stages of physical re-education. 

Drill!" play a very subsidiary part in the treatment of 
thv-e c.im-s. though a short course of bromide or luminal 
mav be lulpful Digitalis is usually contraindicated ; it 
ttld'*m has any beneficial effect on a nervous tachy- 
cardia and the very fact that digitalis is prescribed 
i*- apt to foster the patient’s conviction that his heart 
is di-t a*-' d. 

I am fu!!v alive to the fact tint in a ftw ca c es the 
d.'* mr run* a c# rtain n«k to his reputation by giving 
va.h a<k:ce. This b t>pecially true in the tas»* of tho^c 
r.'-neu" patent-, wit he lit any physical signs of organic 
di*'*.r**\ uim-e hktory i*. suggestixr. but not conclusive, 
ft angina pstori-. Kv* a b r re. I think, one is usually 
jis-titVd m t:- p^tr nt*- interests in coming down firmly 
rr, tlx inr-ti ‘ivi '•id* the diagnr^tic f*nre, ar.d in 
tak'-'g at; #;.tsr«!v optmu-ti:* vmw of tie* future to the 
jAt'Tt. ooi tl/iugh tr.- r.iy have «r>ne p*. r*^*r- 

'* 5 as to th- dsigr.^i*. Urdoutfdlv r.c take a 
trrta:*: .vn o::t of n by t^lhug 'tah a patient that th^re 


is nothing wrong with his heart, and no need for any 
restrictions. But it is the only means of curing • the 
patient, who never knows the risk wc run in effecting 
his cure. 

Organic Cardiovascular Disease 

I have not left myself much time in which to discuss 
the treatment of organic heart disease. Even here the 
psychological aspect of the problem must not be dis- 
regarded. Wc must remeihber that associated with any 
organic disease there is often a very' considerable element 
of anxiety state. A patient suffering from mitral stenosis, 
for example, knowing that her heart is diseased, may 
suffer from precordial pain, from palpitations, and even 
from dyspnoea, all of. purely psychological origin and not 
directly attributable to the undoubted organic heart lesion. 
So also an apprehensive man who suffers from angina 
pectoris due to coronary' arteriosclerosis may, through 
sheer funk, drift into suefi a state of vasomotor irrita- 
bility that anginal attacks are induced on the slightest 
exertion or emotional upset — another example of .a func- 
tional superstructure on an organic basis. Clearly, then, 
psychotherapy in life form of reassurance and explana- 
tions as to the genesis of symptoms must play an impor- 
tant part in the therapy even of organic heart disease, 
though this aspect of the treatment is only too often 
neglected. 

Another common mistake is the assumption that all 
organic heart disease must ipso facto produce symptoms 
and require treatment. I need hardly remind you that 
this is not true. We all know that valvular disease is 
often compatible with a normal quiet life, producing no 
symptoms at all so long as the individual is fortunate 
enough to be unaware of its existence. For a few years 
after the war our hospital out-patient departments were 
thronged with men suffering from valvular disease, real 
or imaginary', hnd full of symptoms. Their murmurs had 
been discovered by medical boards in the Army, they 
had been " pensioned out," and had suffered from palpita- 
tions, precordial pains, etc., ever since. Now, fifteen 
y'ears after the war, valvular disease has once more 
become relatively infrequent in the out-patient depart- 
ments. The subjects of it are, for the most part, at 
work, s\*mptomless and blissfully unconscious of any 
disability’. 

It behoves us, therefore, when wc discover The existence 
of valvular disease, to determine to wliat extent, if at 
all, the efficiency of the heart as a pump is impaired, 
and whether any of the sy r mptoms complained of arc due 
to the organic lesion or to an added anxiety slate. We 
must inquire carefully whether there is any* evidence of 
undue dy-spnoca on effort, and if there is, wc must note 
the degree of "effort that is required to produce such 
distress. We must also ascertain, whether the patient b 
able to sleep well with not more than two pillows, and 
without attacks of nocturnal dyspnoea and wheezing. 
We look for early signs of congestive failure, engorgement 
of the neck veins, oedema of the bases of the lungs, and 
a tender enlargement of the liver. We inquire as to 
oedema of the ankles at the end of the day. 

If a patient is able to carry* on the ordinary routine 
of his life without undue dyspnoea, if he sleeps well, and 
if there is no evidence of early congestive failure, u- 
can assure him that his valvular lesion is no serious dis- 
ability, and is compatible with many* years of averse? 
health lb* must not attempt any* exertion which make* 
him Indly out of breath, and he must be strictly' moderate 
in fix'd, akohol, and tobncio. He must lead as normal 
a life as he can within his limits, and the less mcdicijud 
treatment he has tlx* better for him, although he wmiU 
b- wxe to undergo periodical medical examinations, axri 
tx* must «end for his doctor at once if he develops 3 
fi bnle illness 
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INDICATION'S FOR DIGITALIS AND QUINIDINE 

When, on the other hand, there is evidence of early 
ongestive failure, or a history of paroxysmal nocturnal 
lyspnoea, strict rest in bed must be enforced until such 
igns or symptoms have disappeared, after which cautious 
•xperiments must be made to determine how much exer- 
ise, and how long a day, can -be allowed with safety, 
t is unnecessary for me to detail the treatment of 
.dvanced congestive failure, with oedema and ascites. 

. need only remind you that if auricular fibrillation is 
>resent 'digitalis must be given in adequate dosage ; in 
ither words, it must be pushed until signs of intolerance 
ippear, such as nausea, vomiting, or diarrhoea, or until 
he ventricular rate by auscultation falls to about 70. 
t must be stopped at once when the rate falls below 60, 
md also if digitalis coupling appears. I still see patients 
,vho are suffering from auricular fibrillation with gross 
: ongestive failure being treated with such an inadequate 
lose as ten or even five minims of the tincture three 
;imes a day. 

When dropsy persists in spite of adequate digitalization, 
)r in the absence of fibrillation, when digitalis is not 
nearly so effective, the mercurial diuretics are often suc- 
:essful. Salyrgan is safer than novasurol, and novurit 
is, I think, safer and better than either ; but any one 
:>f these three preparations may be successful where the 
3thers have failed. 

Venesection, and, in obstinate, cases of dropsy, the 
insertion of Southey’s tubes, are not, in ray experience, 
employed quite as often and as early as they should be. 

For the relief of paroxysmal nocturnal dyspnoea no drug 
is comparable with morphine, which is too often with- 
held ; not only does it relieve, the distressing symptoms, 
but after a few good nights so obtained an astonishing 
improvement in the patient’s general condition may be 
observed, 

Quinidine is a drug which is used at times somewhat 
rashly, and in unsuitable cases. It may be helpful, 
therefore, to say a few words as to the indications for 
quinidine therapy. Quinidine is perhaps most valuable 
in the prophylactic treatment of auricular fibrillation. 
Paroxysms of fibrillation sometimes occur during the 
early stages of myocardial degeneration ; as time goes 
on these paroxysms become more frequent and more 
prolonged, until, eventually, fibrillation becomes con- 
tinuous, with a considerable resultant disability. By a 
daily dose of three or five grains of quinidine it is often 
possible to prevent such paroxysms, and to postpone for 
some years the advent of established fibrillation. What 
are the indications for quinidine therapy once fibrillation 
has become established? They are: a short history of 
fibrillation ; absence of valyular disease — and especially of 
mitral stenosis ; absence of any evidence of congestive 
failure; and an electrocardiograph which shows no evidence 
of gross myocardial change apart from the fibrillation. 

In fibrillation associated with a toxic goitre also quinidine 
is often successful, though in most cases thyroidectomy 
is necessary sooner or later if normal rhythm is to be 
maintained. May I take this opportunity of reminding 
3 'ou of the importance of considering the possibility of 
a thyrotoxicosis when investigating a case of auricular 
fibrillation of obscure aetiology? It does not appear to 
be generally recognized that quite a small, and not at 
all an obvious, adenoma of the thyroid gland may cause 
auricular fibrillation, and may do so with very little 
evidence of other thyrotoxic os Is ; for instance, there may 
be no obvious proptosis, no tremor and no sweating, and 
the basal metabolic rate may be little, if at all, increased. 
Nevertheless, surgifcal treatment of such cases is usually 
followed by restoration of normal rhj-thro, so that I need 
not further emphasize the importance of early recognition 
of this type of case. 
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Most medical men were brought up on the teaching that, 
iri spite of the great variety of the elemental constituents 
of the inorganic world, the living body was extremely 
selective in its needs, and made use of only a few of 
these elements.. For many years the occasional presence 
of traces of others has been reported by various workers, 
but their observations have attracted little interest, and 
it was generally thought that they were accidental con- 
taminants. It is now recognized that the original list of 
the constituents of protoplasm (C, H, O, N, S, P, Na, Ca, 
Iv, Mg, Cl, I, Fe) must be widely extended. In the first 
place, new methods of research, both chemical and phy- 
sical, have shown that many other elements, particularly 
metallic ones, are commonly present in animals and 
plants. 'Secondly, there are certain observations which 
tend to show that in the course of evolution nature has 
been making experiments in the attempt to find the 
most suitable metal for certain functions, particularly 
for use in the respiratory pigments . 

The most important evidence that the original list is 
too exclusive, however, is the successful demonstration 
by the Wisconsin school, led bv Hart, Steenbock, and 
Elvehjem, of the essential role of copper in the formation 
of haemoglobin. Their work, which has now become 
classical, indicates that the presence of copper can no 
longer be regarded as accidental — the metal, though 
present only in “ traces/' has a definite function in which 
it cannot be replaced by any other element. It is this 
work in particular, and also the demonstration of the 
necessity of certain other elements for plant life, that 
pas stimulated a search for those that may be found to 
occur in living tissues, and for the functions that they 
may perform. It may be said at once that the former 
line of work is much the easier, and that in consequence 
our knowledge of it is in a more advanced state. The 
pioneer work of Bertrand in Paris, and of Ramage in 
Norwich, has contributed greatly to our knowledge. 
The discovery of the actual function in cell metabolism 
of the mineral constituents presents a problem that does 
not often yield readily to frontal attack, and depends 
on the general advance of biochemical knowledge. This 
may be seen in the case of magnesium, where the recent 
investigations on the processes of fermentation and of 
muscular contraction have shown that this element 
possesses a specific action on the phosphatase enzymes. 
A review of the mineral basis of life must therefore at 
the present time largely concern itself with a review 
of the various elements which have been found to occur 
with any ‘constancy in living tissues. 

1. The Halogens 

The presence of chlorine in the body is well knoivn. 
and its importance needs no stressing. The importance 
•of iodine as a constituent of the thyroid secretion is 
also well known, but recent work indicates that the role 
of this element is not confined to its participation in 
the structure of thyroxine, and that it has other un- 
suspected activities. Iodine is a' constant constituent 
of the blood in an amount that is generally agreed to be 
of the order of 12 y per 100 c.cm. (1 •> = 1/1,000 mg.), 
the total amount in the blood being, therefore, less than 
one milligram. 1 The amount is raised in hyperthyroidism 
and lou-ered in hypothyroidism, and indeed the level of 
the blood iodine reflects the functional state of the 
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2. Boron 


t r«*: i j:j the Kimc way that the blood sugar reflects 
th it <>f th* isfi t tissue, or the blood calcium that of 
th- {■ inthyrokU. An interesting recent discovery has 
' Niv.i{ tii .t while ail parts of the brain contain iodine, 
th* tirr v ite"t amount is found in the region of the tuber 
* im r* uin, whn h contains twice as much as the cerebrum 
and three times as much as the cerebellum. 3 This fact 
m significance when it is remembered that the 
tidier lies just above the pituitary, and that in this 
r»gmn is undoubtedly concentrated the control of many 
of the metabolic processes which are affected by the 
pituitary. Iodine would therefore appear to be concerned 
m tie* control of metabolism through the diencephalon 
as well as through the thyroid. 4 

Th»* presence of bromine in the normal body has not 
htm rriognized for so long, but there appears to be no 
doubt that bromine must be classed with iodine and 
chlorine as an element which is constantly present. 

In one investigation it was found in the blood in each 
of ISO cases — in an amount from O.S mg. to 1 mg. per 
100 c.ctn 1 A very curious feature, originally described 
b> Zondek and Bier 3 and since confirmed by the original 
authors and by three separate groups of workers, 4 3 * 7 is 
that the blood bromine is lowered to half its normal 
figure m cases of manic-depressive psychosis, and only 
returns to normal values with an improvement in the 
clinical condition. The blood bromine also appears to 
vary with menstruation. In the tissues, bromme is 
found in greatest amount in the pituitary gland, especially 
in the anterior lobe, where it occurs in a concentration 
seven fo ten times greater than in any other organ. It 
shows an extraordinary variation with age ; after 45 the 
amount begins to fall, and in persons who reach the age 
of 75 the bromine i< either present in the merest traces 
or is not detectable at all.* These facts are intriguing, 
and strongly suggest that bromine plays an important 
part in the body economy. It is curious that bromine 
should Ik* so conc« titrated in the pituitary, while iodine 
is concentrated in the t liberal region just above. Bromine 
aho apjK-ars to be a normal constituent of plants, the 
amount varying between 0.17 mg. and 2 mg. per 100 
grams of dry matter. 

In the case of fluorine, the remaining member of the 
b:\fivgen sene*', the picture is different, for there is no 
ch chive evidence that it is a normal constituent of either 
th»* animal or plant kingdom, although it has been found 
on many <k: carious, and is said to occur in blood and 
milk 1 While it is still an open question as to whether 
ftuonn*’ has any physiological function, there can be no 
question as to its pathological importance, especially with 
r-vtrd to the belli In rats, feeding with fluorine produces 
a char.u t» rMte overgrowth of the upper incisors, accom- 
p.'u-d by a d**fi v tive developin' ni of the enamel, lead- 
to .i tnottbil apj-arance 19 Tins is of great practical 
impwTt in. * . for m Algeria it has been shown that a 
vi 1 'r'vnl dim - s known as ‘ darmous/* which affects 
..nu.tiL a*. will in in, ami winch is characterized In 
a v • r.d car h* xiv m addition to <Fnt.il dystrophy, is * 
d. to tla hs«li d;:c*rsr.‘* cont*nt of the wat»r supply, | 
vis h i - d-m*ri fr< sa l" is containing "natural — j 
S *'■ -t* Tis* m til'd apj'* irar.ee* of the t»*th i' caused | 
t \ «! T.*, pitvh*-'. which are area* of d*f*tti\e ] 

r ~ r - 1 { r;:L*i *: Ir. Iowa an outbreak of mottl'd tv* th i 
i' «:.*'*• *. 1* r th*- first time m th** finality i 
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It is generally agreed that boron is universally present 
in the plant kingdom, and that it is essential to normal 
plant growth. 11 The optimum concentration for plant 
growth is of the order of 1 part per million. Its effects 
appear to vary in different species, but in leguminous 
plants, such as the broad bean, the presence of these 
minute quantities of boron arc essential for the proper 
formation of the root nodules. In the absence of boron 
the structure of the nodule becomes defective, and the 
nitrogen -producing bacteria lose their symbiotic habits 
and become parasitic, invading the host.* Nitrogen 
assimilation is consequently much below normal. It also 
plays a part in calcium metabolism, since in the absence 
of boron the broad bean cannot assimilate calcium. There 
is no certain knowledge of either its presence or function 
in . the animal kingdom, though Bertrand and Agulhon 
claim to have demonstrated it in blood, 13 <lnd it has also 
been demonstrated in human milk. 27 

3. Silicon 

The pathological activity of silica, especially in regard 
to the industrial importance of its inhalation as silica 
dust, is vrell known. In minute quantities this element 
is a constant constituent of the plant kingdom, particu- 
larly in the stems of cereals. It is concerned with the 
metabolism of phosphorus. The amount of phosphoric 
acid taken up by the plant is proportional to the amount 
of water-soluble silicate in the soil. 11 It is said to be 
of constant occurrence in human blood, 18 averaging 16 
mg. of Si0 2 per 100 c.cm., and a combination of silica 
and carbohydrate has been demonstrated in gelatin, ox 
blood, and human urine. 17 The most striking evidence 
of the widespread occurrence of silica in human tissues 
is the spectrographic demonstration of its presence in 
the aqueous humour of the eye. 1 * It is quite impossible 
to say whether it has a function, but its presence is not 
unexpected, in view of its constancy in plants and there- 
fore in food. The silica content of bread varies up to 
3.2 mg. per 100 grams (dry), being greater in wliole-meal 
bread than in fine milled bread. 1 ’ 

4 Alkali Metals (Na. K, Li,' Rb, Csj. 

The distribution of the alkali metals is peculiar. Sodium 
and potassium are, of course, essential to life and of 
universal occurrence*. The remaining elements show great 
variation. Lithium is sometimes found in human 20 and 
in invertebrate tissues, 21 but only spasmodically. It is 
constantly present, however, in marine animals, and in 
plankton it usually r a-ches a considerable concentration. 
So far as land anima\ha-\re concerned, it appears likely 
that the metal is taken' a?v by the tissues when present, 
but there is nothing to Suggest that it lias any definite 
function Caesium offers sharp contrast in that it is 
almost universally absent from animal tissues, although 
feeding experiments show quite definitely that it is readily 
absorbed Caesium is a constituent of sea-water, and 
has Fen detect* d in plant ash 22 and in oyster shells. 

Rubidium is of much more frequent occurrence. It 
occurs m plants,* 3 and appears to b** i -specially important 
in the fungi, 21 some of which contain quite remarkable 
amounts, reaching at times 0.2 per cent, (dry), which 
compares with an average figure for human beings of 
aliout 0 003 j> r cent It is nho of widespread occurrence 
in th** animal world In invertebrates the analysis of 
English sn.uU and earthworms showed considerable differ- 
«*r. ***- with regard to locality, since rubidium was present 
m «.p-unj«-n- from Liverpool and Marlborough, and nF'-nt 
from *p* c:m* ns obtained in Cambridge and London.” 

* l - ■ " - * -t»«r iS.-s f.r.fl.nfc \ rny r.*.;ktaFn If* Fe 
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This suggests that' the element resembles lithium in being 
absorbed by protoplasm in proportion to its availability. 
In- human beings, on the other hand, rubidium is found 
much more frequently. We found that it was almost 
invariably present in adult human tissues, 20 while in an 
examination of 111 foetal and infant livers the metal was 
present, in every instance but one. 25 A. curious feature 
was that the amount of rubidium was much greater 
than the average in those dying from congenital pyloric 
stenosis. Rubidium is present in human milk, 26 * T which 
suggests that it may be of physiological importance. The 
amount in the liver rises slightly during the nursing 
period, and; this, together with its height in pyloric 
stenosis, suggests that it may be of importance in growth, 
possibly of the muscles. This suggestion derives some 
support from one particular fact — namely, that in wheat, 
barley "and oats — and ratio Rb : K is always higher in 
the growing point than in other parts of the straw. 

5. Alkaline Earths (Be, Ca, Ba, Sr, Mg) 

Of these metals, calcium and magnesium are well * 
known as constant and essential constituents of proto- 
plasm. Magnesium occupies a position of particular im- 
portance in the plant world owing to the fact that it 
enters into the composition of chlorophyll. Recent work 
has confirmed the importance of magnesium. Krause, 
Orent, and McCollum 24 found that animals deprived of 
magnesium died in’ a short time, showing marked vaso- 
dilatation and tetany. Cramer 25 discovered the very 
intriguing fact that rats fed on a diet deficient in 
magnesium developed cle'ar evidence of renal damage. 
Beryllium does not appear to have been described in 
living tissues, but it is- important in that it is capable 1 
of producing a severe rickets when fed to animals. 
Strontium occurs spasmodically in both animals and ] 
plants. We found it in the tissues of a ten-weeks 
human fpetus, so that it is able to pass the placenta, 20 
and it has also been found in. the human eye. 14 Snails 
appear to have a predilection for strontium when it is 
available, 21 but show the same type of variation with j 
' locality that is found with rubidium. All the evidence 
; goes to suggest that strontium is readily taken up by 
tissues when it is available, but the irregular character 
of its distribution does not suggest that it has any definite 
function. Barium is found much less frequently than 
strontium, occurring only spasmodically and in minute ! 
traces.. The solitary exception to this is in the eyes of 
tyttle,- which regularly contain barium in the choroid, 
in amounts which increase with age. Concurrently with 
this increase in barium there is a decrease in the amount 
of copper and certain other elements in the choroid. 
This observation was confirmed for cattle coming from ! 
Wolverhampton and Norwich, but it does not occur in 
anr other animal that we have been able to investigate. 50 
The significance of this observation is entirely obscure. 

6. Copper 

Copper is so universally present in both animal and 
plant kingooms that it may be accepted as an element * 
necessary to life. No extensive investigations of tissues 
making use of modern methods have failed to demonstrate 
the presence of copper. In plants it occurs in all parts, 
but is found in greater concentration in leaves and fruit 
I than in the roots,' and it is especially concentrated in 
' the fruit * (This is true also of most of the heavy metals 
which occur in plants ; as they pass up the stem from 
the root they appear finally to be concentrated in the 
fruit,)- 1 In animals the greatest amounts of copper are 
■ found in the liver, though^ it is present in all tissues. 
It occurs in greater concentration in the blood plasma 
than in the cells, and the greater part of the serum 


copper appears to be in combination with the proteins. 
The level of the serum copper is normally about SO to 
90 y per 100 c.cm. It is raised in certain types of 
anaemia, in pregnancy, and probably in malignant 
disease, 31 though much more work is necessary’ on these 
points. It is a curious fact that the alterations in the 
mineral content of the blood tend to be of a similar 
nature in both pregnancy and carcinoma. 

Of the many functions undoubtedly* exercised by copper 
in the body, only one is known with any certainty — its 
essential role in the formation of haemoglobin. This 
has been conclusively proved by Hart and his co-workers 
at 'Wisconsin in the case of the chicken, pig, rat, and 
mouse, and their work has also made it clear that no 
other metal can replace copper in this particular func- 
tion. 32 There is no rigid experimental proof that the 
same is true of man, but the collateral evidence leaves 
little doubt that this is the case. The most important 
evidence is the fact that the human infant is provided 
with a store of copper in the liver, which is mainly laid 
down during the- last months of foetal life. This store 
is rapidly used up during the nursing period, and the 
very close similarity in this respect of the curves for 
copper and iron strongly suggests that they are both 
being used for similar purposes. This initial store 
appears to be true of all animals the young of which 
depend for a time on a milk diet alone, though it is 
not the case with animals, such as the guinea-pig, in 
which a milk' diet is supplemented by’ other food from 
birth. . It should be pointed out that although the copper 
content of human milk is low it is higher than cow's 
milk, and that all milk* appears to have the power of 
abstracting copper from metal containers. Thus there 
is a significant rise in the copper content of cow’s milk 
"which has been submitted to pasteurization in contact 
with copper. 33 The participation of copper in the forma- 
tion of haemoglobin is, however, not the whole story, 
for one generally finds that copper is richer in young 
growing tissues than in adult ones — thus we found a 
distinct difference between the copper content of teeth 
of the first and second dentitions. 20 This suggests that 
copper may be directly concerned in the processes of 
growth. In this connexion it is interesting to note that 
in carcinoma cells the amount of copper is usually low 
although the blood copper may be high. There can be 
little doubt that this element has many important 
functions, and the demonstration of a copper-porphyrin 
compound in cells 51 suggests that, like iron, it may be 
concerned in the processes of intracellular oxidation. 
The pigment- of the tail-feather of the touraco is due 
to the presence of a copper-porphyrin compound. 

It has also been suggested that copper acts in the body 
in relation with the vitamin B complex. 33 The available 
evidence suggests that in vertebrates, at any rate, iron 
and copper have closely related physiological functions. 
Copper appears to play a more predominant part in 
invertebrates. It is a well-known fact that in certain 
arthropods and molluscs the respirator},’ pigment of the 
blood (haemocyanin) contains copper in place of iron. 
One of the highest copper values in the whole of the 
animal kingdom is found in the wall of the ink-sac of 
the octopus, 36 where the enormous figure of 914 mg. per 
kilogram of dry tissue may be found. The ink itself 
contains only minimal traces of copper, being of melanin 
nature, and this extraordinary finding suggests that copper 
may have unsuspected points of contact with the meta- 
bolism of the melanins. 

From a pathological point of 'view, copper is of chief 
interest in relation to cirrhosis of the liver, and to 
haemochromatosis. A well-known explanation of haemo- 
chromatosis is that advanced by Mallory*, 37 who thought 
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tint dh*\v‘*' was the result of chronic copper poison- 
ini». Although for many reasons this theory is untenable, 
th** fact remains that in hannochromatods the tissues, 
f*{*c:.iHy tin* livtr, ilo appear to have a higher copper 
content than normal/ 4 High copper values are also 
common in ordinary cirrhosis of the liver (the figures 
may ifjual tho-*' fnuml before birth) ; they are, as 
far as l know, the only conditions in which these high 
copper figures are found. It would be tempting to con- 
chid** that in each case the copper is playing an operative 
part in th'* production of the disease, especially in view 
of the puccovful experimental production of cirrhosis by 
th'* ns/* of heavy metals, but the available evidence 
strongly suggests that in both instances the high copper 
content is a secondary phenomenon. The most important 
rvid' nee lies in the fact that these high values are not 
universal, and there is clear evidence that cirrhosis can 
develop with normal copper values. In one example of 
congenital cirrhosis of the liver which wc were fortunate 
enough to obtain for examination /* the copper values 
were very much less than the normal for that age. 

7. Manganese 

Manganese is widely spread through l>oth animal and 
plant kmgdoms, and there is abundant evidence that 
this element is essential for life. The presence of man* 
gam*M- m plants is said to have been discovered by 
Scheelt as far back as 17S5. It has been proved to be 
necessary for the growth of plants, 14 and it seems to 
l>«*nr some relation to the formation of chlorophyll, for 
it h found m leaves in amounts proportional to their 
greetings.** Generally speaking, it is far more abundant 
in tlios** parts in which active chemical changes occur — 
•‘Uth as roots and leaves and especially in the reproductive 
organ* — than in the passive parts such as the stem. This 
has recently lw*en confirmed for Australian plants in a 
very careful study by Bishop 44 Manganese resembles 
lviron m that, though essential for growth, too high a 
coucf ntration leads, to toxic changes ; and a very curious 
feature described by Bishop is that calcium has the power 
of protecting the plant from this toxic action. In animal 
tissues mangatu-M* is widely spread, but occurs in greatest 
(piintity m the liver and pancreas, while in some in* 
dividual* have found the supmreuals to contain large 
amounts Different species show a considerable variation 
m th** m.mganes'* content of their tissues. Herbivorous 
atrnial* such as the guinea-pig usually have high values, 
while in companion man lias low values.** 

Mangue-st* b found in the blood, and so far as our 
limited ob'ervations gir* it occurs m the serum but not 
m the (tils lx is widely spread in invertebrates, but, 
a*, wit!*, other metals, the amount tends to show consider* 
abl'* van itum with locality Thus snails from some 
M*v»n* enormous amounts 11 In human livings 
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is in some way essential to the reproductive processes. 
Briefly, an absence of sufficient manganese in the diet 
leads to: (1) an atrophy of the testes in the male, and 
(2) in the female to a peculiar alteration of the maternal 
instinct so that she fails to suckle her young. In 
vertebrate animals manganese has apparently no function 
in the formation of haemoglobin, though in invertebrates 
a remarkable fact which should not escape notice is that 
the Lamellibranch Pinna squamosa contains a respiratory 
pigment very similar in constitution to haemoevanin, 
except that it lias manganese in place of copper. 
This appears to be a solitary’ experiment on the part of 
nature to produce a respiratory pigment having manganese 
as its metallic basis. 43 

8. Cobalt and Nickel 

These metals arc only rarely found in tissues, and 
certainly do not possess the universal importance of 
copper and manganese. There is no satisfactory proof 
of the presence of cobalt in vertebrate tissues, but it is 
occasionally found in invertebrates, and, curiously enough, 
this is generally the case in species which also have a 
predilection for nickel. Nickel is a more widely distri- 
buted element than cobalt. In human beings it is said 
to be concentrated chiefly in the pancreas, 44 though this 
awaits confirmation. It is found in some plants, espe- 
cially the tropical spices, to a considerable extent. 24 In 
invertebrates it has an irregular distribution in poly- 
chaetes and molluscs — usually in association with cobalt. 
A fact which illustrates the extraordinary’ selectivity 
exercised by some organisms for these metals is that, of 
two species, Haltotis has a high nickel content (0.004 per 
cent.) without cobalt, while Archidoris tubcrculata con- 
tains cobalt (0.003 per cent.) but no nickel. 14 Although 
nothing is known of any natural function of either of 
these metals, cobalt in mammals has the power of pro- 
ducing a true red-cell polycythacmia — a fact which may 
have therapeutic applications. 

9. Aluminium 

It may be accepted that aluminium is present as a 
constant constituent of plant and animal tissues, but 
this is not surprising in view of the wide distribution Of 
' this element in soils. On an average human diet the 
intake of aluminium is somewhere about 12 mg. per diem, 
of which about half at least comes from the food and 
not from cooking utensils. 41 We have no knowledge of 
whether it is an " essential " element for the tissues, 
or whether it is merely taken up passively. In any case, 
in the amounts absorbed from an ordinary diet it appears 
that it does no harm, and that there need be no fear 
of toxic effects from the use of aluminium cooking vessels. 

10. Zinc 

Zinc is found universally in tissues, and must be 
regarded as essential to life. It occurs in blood in an 
amount of from 1.5 mg, to 2.5 mg. per 100 c.cm., and 
i>, in contrast to copper and manganese, mainly present 
in the cells. 44 It occurs in human m ; Ik, and in the milk 

of the cow and ewe. m amounts of 2 to 3 mg. per litre. 

In all these tas'-s the amount is highest at birth, with 
a <harp drop to a steady level after ten to fifteen days/ f 
In th** ti^ues it occurs in greatest amount in the genital 
organs and in the thyroid, and in the case of the liver 
recent work suggests that there ts a pre-natal store of 
nr.c as will as of copper and iron 14 — the birth value 
Imng of th** orch-f of 114 3 mg. jH-r 100 grams (dry) as 
j ag-un-t 32 4 mg per J00 grams (dry) in the adult. ThK 
J d confirm'd, tnurt Ik- regarded as proof of tin* merrily 

j c f t Is** irwtal for iff*- I<»-c/*nt work ha* *hown that rin: 

I npp*- .ir« tn Ik- r>-*ntial for normal reproduction in th? 
j rxt. th i.j. h it do*-- not appear to be e^ntial for growth/’ 
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11. Silver 

This element has a very curious distribution. In plants 
it occurs in some species, but the evidence does not 
suggests that it is universal. It has, however, a stimu- 
lating effect on the growth of watercress, and in the 
tobacco plant the addition of. silver inhibits root growth 
but causes a precocious development of the „ nicotine- 
secreting hairs. 50 In fungi it sometimes occurs in remark- 
able amounts — up to 0.2 per cent, (dry) — and it is a 
curious fact that in every specimen of edible fungus so 
far examined Ramage has found silver. This applies not 
only to English specimens, but also to South African. 2 * 
In human tissues Zbinden found it in blood and in all 
the organs he examined. 44 Using a less delicate method, 
Ramage and I have found it in every investigation in 
about 30 per cent, of the specimens. We are in agree- 
ment with Zbinden that the thyroid gland is especially 
rich in silver, and the same appears to be true of the 
tonsil. 20 

12. Arsenic 

There is a growing body of evidence that minute traces 
of arsenic are of widespread occurrence in tissues, and 
that the element is of physiological importance. In 
human blood it occurs in an average amount of 63. S y 
per 100 c.cm. 51 A very interesting' feature is that during 
menstruation the figure rises by 50 per cent, to an average 
of 92.5 y, and- in pregnancy it rises to a maximum during 
the fifth and sixth months, reaching a figure of 220 y. 
Similar values are apparently also found in carcinoma. 

13. Cadmium 

_ This metal, which is closely related chemically to zinc, 
was never described in living tissues until it was found 
spectroscopically in 1931 by Fox and Ramage. 21 The 
extraordinary feature is that apparently it occurs in one 
species only, the common scallop [Pecten maximus), but 
in even.- specimen of that species, obtained from four 
different localities, cadmium was present in the tissues. 
This suggests that, as with vanadium, nature has made 
an experiment with cadmium which has not been carried 
further. 

14. Lead 

Lead occurs in the tissues to a much greater extent 
than is usually, believed. Its ubiquity is shown by the 
fact that it was found in the human eye on spectroscopic 
examination. Lead is a normal constituent of sea-water 
and has been recorded as present in Crustacea and 
molluscs. 82 There is nothing to indicate whether in the 
minute amounts constantly found it is of physiological 
importance or not. 

' 15. Tin 

In human beings minute amounts of tin have been 
described in the brain, spleen, and thyroid. 44 In oxen, 
horses, and sheep the tin content varied from 0.5 m". 
per kilo (dry) in the stomach to 4 mg. per kilo in the 
pancreas. 12 The muscle of the tongue gave 12 to 16 mg. 
per kilo, while the mucous" membrane of the tongue gave 
IS to 26 mg. per kilo. These extraordinarily high figures 
for the tongue, and especially for its mucous membrane, 
suggest that this region of the body may have unsuspected 
functions. 

16. Vanadium 

Vanadium occurs regularly in -the blood in certain 
ascidians, where it forms 5 to 10 per cent, of the respira- 
tory pigment . 42 

This list of elements found in tissues is not intended 
to be complete— thus, titanium has been described in 
human tissues and human miik, 2r uranium in the chicken's 
egg, molybdenum in apples, etc. — but is intended as a 


justification of the thesis advanced at the beginning, that 
the normal metabolism oRthe body is based on a much 
wider chemical foundation than was originally thought 
to be the case. The determination of which elements 
are of functional importance and which are accidental 
in their presence must await further work, though it 
seems clear that copper, manganese, and zinc are of 
universal importance. The fact that gold is a constituent 
of sea-water, but is not found in marine organisms, 
suggests that the other rare elements owe their presence 
at any rate to a selective absorption. It is unlikely that 
the whole of life makes use of the same elements, since 
nature appears undoubtedly to have made experiments 
which have subsequently been abandoned — this is the 
best explanation of the species rigidity of the occurrence 
of vanadium and cadmium. It would not be adequate 
to leave the matter here, and a few further general 
remarks seem to be worth making, though it is clear 
that we are merely on the threshold of a branch of know- 
ledge, the very existence of which is only a recent dis- 
covery’. The following are points of view which appear 
to be matters of legitimate speculation. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MINERALS 

It is already clear that the mineral constituents of the 
body are not independent entities, and that .in various 
ways their physiological activities are interrelated in 
the directions of either antagonism or synergism. 

Antagonism . — The most obvious instance of a biological 
antagonism can be seen in the mutual relations of calcium 
and magnesium, for which there is abundant evidence 
that need not be detailed here. 

Synergism . — This is a field which will undoubtedly play 
an important part in the dietetics of the future. The 
most striking instance is provided by the mutual relations 
of calcium, iron, and copper. It has been known for 
some time that in some way calcium conserves iron in 
metabolism. In our examination of infant livers 25 we 
obtained a remarkable degree of correlation between the 
two metals, which is indicated in the figure. The mean 
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curve was obtained by plotting the average percentages 
of calcium found for each percentage of iron. It will 
be seen that the two tend to increase together. If lines 
are drawn parallel to this mean line at a distance repre- 
senting a variation of ± 0.04 per cent., it is found that 
SI per cent, of the cases fall within these limits. It was 
further found that the average birth value of iron (0.3 
per cent.) was never obtained when the amount of calcium 
was below a certain limiting figure (0.0$ per cent. dry'). 

.Similar, but less marked, relations were found to exist 
between iron and copper, and consequently between calcium 
and copper. It was noteworthy that the limiting calcium 
figure for the average copper figure at birth was the 
same as for iron. There is clearly a close relation 
between these three metals which cannot be without 
significance for further nutritional studies. This mutual 
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r*ditu.:: hi* clinical significance. for it is stated by 
llividwijf that " a normal bk^xl level can be maintained 
«m a dot rich in calcium and moderate in iron, but that 
ainvmu will occur on the same iron intake if the calcium 

redur«t|." In plants the influence of Iwron on calcium 
a^'iinilHinn anti of silicon on phosphorus assimilation 
j)-ovid“ rxamphs of similar clo-w mutual relations. In 
a vitufactory diet a proper balance between the various 
znin* ral ingredients is probably a feature the importance 
of which comes next to that of the actual presence of 
the minerals concerned. It is hardly realized yet how 
much tin* balance of the ** trace ” elements may be 
altered in our diet by the widespread use of various 
chemical fertilizers and insecticides, but there can be 
hltle doubt that with advance in knowledge this will 
wed investigation. 

Mineral DmciLSCY 

In view of the great advance's which have followed 
the dbeoverv that many human beings are living on a 
diet deficient in vitamins, it is natural to ask whether 
there is any evidence of a similar deficiency with regard 
to minerals. It is well known that in some districts 
there is a shortage of iodine, to which endemic goitre is 
attributed. In general, however, it may be said that 
the clearest evidence of deficiency is found in the case 
of iron, the effects of which arc probably accentuated 
by a parallel shortage of calcium. This is especially the 
cave with the women and the children of the working 
classes. The famous investigation of Helen Mackav 
showed that n large number of London children were 
d« ficicnl in iron, 31 and the same was found for the work- 
ing women of Aberchen by Davidson. 3 * In this district 
there are no similar observations, but we have found 
th.it meconium, while rich in other metals, has practic- 
ally no iron,* 1 indicating that at any rate the average 
mother here is unable to provide the foetus with an 
excess of iron. It might be assumed that this is due 
to the total absorption of iron by the foetus for storage 
in the liver ; but copper, which is also stored, appears in 
the meconium in considerable amounts. There is no 
c'oubl that the usual diet of the poorer classes in this 
country deficient in iron, and that the burden of this 
fills mainly on women and infants. It must be remem- 
tiervd that calculation of the iron intake based on analysis 
of uncooked material is very Unsatisfactory. In the case 
of broccoli, for example, 50 jx*r cent, of the iron is lost 
by boiling lor twenty minute s'* — a particularly important 
fact Mile** vegetable* form one of the chief sources of 
iron in th» v foot. 

The cave with regard to copper and manganese is not 
v f > cKir There are several lines of evidence which 
Migges* that it is rare for there to Ik* a deficiency of 
th'-v" tnetaN m human things. The average intake of 
copp-r in Alv rdern was found to t>e about 3 mg. per 
diy.** wh-cli iv certainly enough to meet all requirements. 
Th*< *< probably the explanation of the {.act that there 
h\v never b-»-n anv satisfactory evidence of the medicinal 
it'- of copjv-r having th- same eft»*ct in nutritional 
.u:v'!tv.v it undoubtedly ha* in experimental animals, 
»:i spite of individual Th*- fact that 

from tbi* district wa*< found to contain strong 
*o:>r hr** on *p»vtr> 'graphic examination indicates that 
tb** n dh-r U'udlv able to *upp!v the f***tu* with all 
tb * t •:»;•*? it t '"i!< Although ?l>r** b r.“t!:sng to sugg^t 
c. d-; . :-r- y of c.~pjw*r ir. human this ? 

s* t t**ur wdh ar.tr nab In Fmrrla .a nutrifonal j 

a" i v of h»« 1 shown ?x t*’ dt;** to a 1 

if v; p: m th _ \"V^~ \ k .’ a * Th** am rants rf other > 



ISOTOVES 

The extraordinary selectivity displayed by living 
organisms with regard to the elements employed in their 
make up leads one to ask whether this same selectivity 
extends to the isotopes of the elements. For some time 
I had wondered whether the explanation of the colossal 
doses of iron now employed in the treatment of anaemia 
and of some spinal cord degenerations might not find 
their explanation in the fact that possibly only one of 
the two isotopes of iron could be employed in the syn- 
thesis of haemoglobin or had a therapeutic effect on the 
nervous system. A selectivity on the part of life, not 
only as regards the elements but also as regards their 
isotopes, is so highly speculative*’ that but for the fact 
that it now has some experimental basis I would not 
mention it. 

Hydrogen consists of two isotopes, of mass respectively 
(omitting decimals) 1 and 2, which are usually written 
as H 1 and I-I V* These are present in ordinary hydrogen 
in a relative abundance ratio of roughly H*:H a as 
6,500 : 1, though the exact figures arc not settled. 
Recent physical research has succeeded in effecting an 
almost complete separation between these isotopes, and 
it has thus been possible to make " heavy " water, in 
which all the hydrogen consists of the heavy H* isotope 
— although the amount that can be made is, of course, 
very small. Such water differs from ordinary water in 
several physical properties. It has a higher freezing 
point (3.8° C.) and boiling point (101.42° C.), but the 
startling fact is that such " heavy " water is incapable 
of supporting life. Tobacco seeds failed to grow in it, 
while controls in ordinary’ water grew normally. In water 
in which half the hydrogen consisted of the heavier iso- 
tope, development took place, but only at about half 
the speed of controls in ordinary* water. Thus of the 
two kinds of atom of which ordinary* hydrogen is com- 
posed, one appears to be inimical to life. Seeing that 
oxygen and carbon have also at least two isotopes each, 
the complexity of the organic chemistry* of the future 
stuns the imagination. The future applications of this 
method of research to the mineral constituents of the 
body may yield very* surprising results. 

Studies on the mineral basis of life arc only in their 
very early infancy. They arc of extreme interest in that 
the evidence so far collected tends to show that many 
of the elements resemble the vitamins in being necessary 
only in minute amounts. It is clear that, as Bertrand 
has said, the body cannot be regarded as a democracy, 
but rather as an oligarchy, in which a large amount of 
passive elements arc ordered and governed by minute 
amounts of active ones, and the biological investigation 
of these very active elements cannot but be fruitful. 
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CARCINOMA OF THE MAXILLA AND 
ETHMOID 

A SURVEY OK THE NOTES OF FIFTY CASES 

BY 

EDWARD D. D. DAVIS, F.R.C.S. 

SURGEON, NOSE, THRO 'T, AND EAR DEPARTMENT, CHARING CROSS 
HOSPITAL 


Carcinoma of the maxilla is fortunately comparatively 
rare, and statistics show that it accounts for about 1 to 2 
per cent, of all malignant tumours. 1 This paper is limited 
to a survey of fifty cases of carcinoma of the maxilla and 
the ethmoid seen during the past twelve years. All other 
tumours of the maxilla have been excluded. These cases 
can be divided into two definite groups. 

Two Groups of Cases 

The first, or lower, group consists of nine cases of 
squamous epithelioma arising in the alveolus or, hard 
palate in the region of the molar teeth. The growth 
extends into the cheek sulcus, or may begin there, and 
quickly involves the cheek. Sooner or later it bursts 
through into the antrum and, taking the line of least 
resistance, fills the antrum with a soft, vascular, necrotic 
tumour. This squamous epithelioma may commence as 
the usual typical ulcer, or the growth may be deep- 
seated and of the burrowing kind, and when it appears 
on the surface it has already infiltrated the cheek and 


antrum. The section of this deep-seated tumour was 
called an adenocarcinoma. 

The second, or upper, group comprises forty-one cases 
in which the .growth arose in the upper part of the nose. 
At the time of operation it is so extensive and necrotic 
that it is almost impossible to say where it originally 
started. There was definite evidence in fifteen of these 
cases to show that it originated in the floor of the orbit 
around the infra-orbital canal. In ten patients it began 
in the ethmoid and spread to the floor of the .orbit. In 
the remaining sixteen the origin of the growth was 
doubtful. However, in all these it filled the antrum, 
being attached to the orbital periosteum and having spread 
into the ethmoid, even to the anterior fossa of the skull 
and to the other nasal sinuses. 

The sections have been described as those of sqvainons 
carcinoma, adenocarcinoma, columnar-celled carcinoma, 
pleomorphic carcinoma. One or two were first called 
sarcoma, and then changed to squamous carcinoma. 
There were two endotheliomata arising from the middle 
turbinal. The sections sometimes revealed variation in the 
same tumour. The adenocarcinomata were those which 
arose near the infra-orbital canal. Though pathologists 
agree that these growths are undoubtedly carcinomata, 
there is considerable diversity in the nomenclature adopted 
for the type. Pathologists van* as to the Christian name, 
so to speak, which they give to a particular carcinoma. 
As would be expected l French pathologists have a different 
nomenclature from the British, and between most 
countries this variation exists. However, to the surgeon 
and to the clinician the pathology was the same — a rapidly 
growing malignant epithelial tumour, more malignant 
than the lower group commencing in the alveolus. The 
two endotheliomata were definitely less malignant than 
the true carcinomata. It may be possible to apply 
Broders's classification of malignancy to these carcinomata. 
It would be of greater importance to know which types 
are more radio-sensitive than others. 

The first, or lower, group were more commonly seen 
at a dental hospital or in a general surgical clinic. 'The 
second, or upper, group came to the nose and throat 
clinic or were sent to that clinic from an ophthalmic 
hospital, so that the difference in the numbers of the hvo 
groups is relatively of no importance. There were twenty- 
seven males and twenty-three females ; the ages were 
from 45 to 70. The younger the patient the more 
malignant the growth. The patients’ surroundings and 
occupations showed a very wide variation, and the cause 
of the tumour was as unknown as that of cancer. There 
was no history of previous disease, and no suppuration 
of the nose, and there was nothing which could be called 
precancerous. 

Sigxs and Symptoms 

Early diagnosis is of the .utmost importance. This 
should not be difficult in -the first, or lower* group of cases ; 
but in spite of this nearly all these came too late for 
successful extirpation. There was the typical epithelio- 
matous ulcer/or the deformity of the alveolus and palate 
with painful or loose teeth. It was rarely necessary to 
remove a piece for section before operation. If a piece 
is removed the wound should be sealed by the diathermy 
button to prevent sepsis or m flare. The early diagnosis 
of the upper, or second, group of cases is well-nigh im- 
possible, because cancer in itself does not produce any 
specific symptoms or signs, and it is only when the 
cancer cells form a tumour that a series of mechanical 
results appear. Furthermore, the development of these 
is slow and insidious, particularly in a hidden cavity like 
the nose, and a patient often only consults a doctor when 
such symptoms are well marked— frequently too late for 
successful removal.- The general .signs, such as blood 
changes, were of no practical -value in the diagnosis. 
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The rao<t ffrqtsrnt first symptom is a persistent pain 
m th** ch*-i k. radiating to the forehead cr temporal region, 
and accompanied by a blood-stained discharge from one 
nf>'tnl in a patent of cancer age. A’- ray photographs 
**h mid lx- taken when there is unexplained pain in the dis- 
tribution of the infra-orbital nerve, and may perhaps lead 
to an earlier diagnosis Chronic sinus suppuration accoir.- 
funird by severe pain, which persists after the sinuses 
h.iVt* b'-'-n drained by operation, demands a search for a 
tumour. The teeth are frequently blamed for the pain 
and are extract'd. Severe cpUtaxis in an elderly patient, 
not arming from the usual causes, with pain in the cheek, 
should raise suspicion of a growth. In this series of eases 
the avt rage duration of such symptoms before the patient 
was s e«n was three months. An examination of such a 
cave revealed a vascular, polypoid-looking swelling in the 
middle of the meatus of the nose, which bled freely when 
prol>vd. TrnnMllnmmntion showed a dark antrum, and 
an x-ray photograph demonstrated a still more marked 
opacity of that region. The improved x-ray technique 
now adopted for the nasal sinuses produces photographs 
which give such valuable information as to the extent 
i*l the growth that it is essential that these photographs 
should be carefully studied before operation. If there is 
.my doubt as to the presence cf a tumour after such 
Mgns, exploration of the antrum through the canine fossa, 
«ith preparations for a more extensive operation, is 
adviA-jb.’e Later symptoms were propfosls, lachrymal 
obstruction, and expansion of the walls of the antrum, 
and finally (too late) a puffy swelling of the cheek below 
the infra orbital margin, where the neoplasm had burst 
through the wall of the antrum. Secondary growths did 
not cHcur except in two or three of the advanced and 
inoperable cast's, when the upper deep cervical glands 
near the base of the skull were involved. 

Results or Orr.RarioN' 

All the nine patients in the first, or lower, group were 
submitted to operation. One case was found to be in- 
operable, and a complete destruction of the tumour with 
diathermy or electro-surgery was impossible. There was 
recurrence of the neoplasm within twelve months. It 
was considered that a complete destruction of the growth 
hv diathermy had been obtained in the remaining eight 
caves, but a recurrence appeared in five at the end of 
twelve months, and m three at the end of two years. 
Radium was implanted in three instances, with no bene- 
ficial result. The growth was well established in all these 
cave* when first seen, but better results should have been 
obtained by operation and electro-surgery. 

Of the forty-one cases of the upper, or second, group 
v'vrn were obviously inoperable when first seen ; the 
the<-V: was mfiltmh-d and the orbit extensively invaded, 
’lh'-ve s -v« n patients died in an average of three months 
after lb- ;r first vl-n and six months from the apparent 
i f !- t cf symptom*. Radium was implanted in two of 
tins- with no b-unTicixt result . in fact, on*- patient died 
« i sr.f ninpitts v ix days after tin* implantation of 'JO mg. 
< i fedmm. but the' p'-st-rmutem diav. ed that the tumour 
hid. hur-t through th* roof of the ethmoii! into the skull. 

pvti'nt- < n'.v, out cf tl.** thirty-four, were free from 
r* urf-r., •*• fi' r rr 're than tno ton. Two of the*** had 
* n T , \l •rir'ur.atx a*d sura i\td four and .a half .and five years 
rr ;-c*r. d\ Okncr'r/* r-MiUs are (!•■< i«!ullv l»*tt»*r, 
lh :v- i.a>'N cf car: irv , :ra out rf JOJ were free from 

. c. -r-r tu-> vj - ir-* 

* i. /> 't:vr I*f '"rr.iTf 
l .arr.d cut hv.- h A th-r f Slewing 

*, • - ill th'ir*'u.:V. ire the 

rt.va iii b:"'.*-. a-, t »r a* p" ‘.1»> ; and 


(2) complete excision, followed by diathermy: the 
orthodox anatomical operation of excision of the upper 
jaw was discarded. The teeth are put in order as soon 
as possible after the patient is first seen, and as half of 
the haul palate is to be removed a denture or obturator 
of soft velum rubber is made and inserted immediately 
after the completion of the operation. The most satis- 
factory* form of anaesthesia is the intratracheal, and was 
employed without any disadvantage. The external 
carotid artery was ligatured in two instances only, because 
it was considered that ligature did not diminish the 
haemorrhage. On the other hand, Ohngren has proved 
to his satisfaction that secondary haemorrhage after 
diathermy* was materially' diminished by ligature of the 
external carotid. He also advises that the ligature should 
be applied above the superior thyroid artery, because 
the clot has been known to be detached and carried into 
the internal carotid. Ligature is of more value when 
diathermy is applied to the fauces and soft palate. 

The first, or lower, group of cases were attacked by* 
dividing the upper lip in the mid-line and carrying the 
incision into the nostril, the check then being reflected 
upwards so as thoroughly to expose the alveolus. The 
neoplasm is excised with a free margin of' healthy tissue 
with the diathermy knife. The floor of the antrum and 
a large area of the hard palate are removed, the cheek 
is carefully examined, and any* growth is widely* removed 
by* diathermy'. 

In the second, or upper, group of cases permission should 
be obtained to enucleate the eyeball if a more thorough 
clearance of the orbit is likely to be required, but the 
orbital periosteum protects the contents of the orbit. The 
modified Ferguson incision is made from the fronto-nasal 
suture down the side of the nose, around the nostril, and 
through the upper lip. This incision can be made with 
the diathermy needle, which has the advantage of 
diminishing- the haemorrhage. The cheek is reflected 
upwards and outwards to the malar bone, the infra- 
orbital margin is defined, and the whole bony* wall of the 
side of the nose and antrum is removed. The tumour, 
with the floor of the orbit, is peeled off the orbital 
periosteum. The ethmoid infiltrated by the growth is 
coagulated by the diathermy button, and removed up to 
the base of the skull and as far back as the sphenoid. 

Diathermy’ arrests the haemorrhage, and is applied 
whenever practicable and to any areas where growth is 
suspected. The hard palate and floor of the nose is not 
infiltrated by the tumour, but they should be removed to 
form a window, so that its area can be inspected and 
diathermy and radium applied after the skin incision lias 
been closed. The details of the technique of the opera- 
tion have evolved and have been improved in the later 
cases, when more experience had been gained. All the 
patients made an uneventful recovery, and not one died 
from the immediate or remote effects of the operation. 
Meningitis and injury to the eyeball was expected, but 
particular care was taken in dealing with the tumour in 
these areas. The contents of the orbit can be protected 
by a thin spatula insulated by a covering of rubber or 
vulcanite. Ohngren, who has operated on a large numlwr 
of these cases with diathermy*, has seen meningitis, 
cerebral oedema, and cerebral abscess occur with and 
without radium application. The application of 
diathermy to the orbital periosteum, and 'also radium 
exposure, has been followed by necrosis of the eyeball. 
In three of the al>ovc cases blindness from optic atrophy 
app-ared with the recurrence of the growth. After 
diath'-rmy, patients frequently- complain of the offensive 
odour, m spite of irrigation with cu*oI. * Ohngren hs* 
p tint™! th*‘ charred area with a 2 per cent, permanganate 
solution and irrigated it with a l in 2,000 permanganate 
solution with sucre--. 
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The results of radium therapy up to the present has 
3een disappointing. Beep x-ray exposure and 'teleradium 
—that is, exposure to the radium bomb— has been tried 
>efore operation, but the lowered state of nutrition, the 
isk of the increased sepsis, and the fact that the inflam- 
natory reaction after radiotherapy delays operation 
rounteract any possible beneficial result of such exposures. 
Treatment with radium immediately after operation 
lei ays healing, and the severe sepsis which follows makes 
the patient desperately ill. The implantation of radium 
is unsatisfactory* and has increased the pain and dis- 
comfort. The surface application of radium — that is, 
radium in small doses fixed to the upper surface of the 
dental. obturator and applied for a prolonged period some 
weeks after diathermy — may produce better results. The 
combination "of electro-surgery and x-ray and radio- 
therapy is now advocated. ‘ A free access to the growth is 
of course essential. 

It is generally found at the operation, that the tumour 
is more extensive than anticipated ; on the other hand, 
cases, which appear to be hopeless often do better than 
expected. The difficulty of early diagnosis and the in- 
accessibility of ethmoidal carcinoma make it doubtful 
whether- such a mutilating operation is worth while. 
Nevertheless, the number of successful cases seen in 
Professor Holmgren’s, Clinic at Stockholm is encouraging. 
Operation relieves the patient of pain, and he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that determined effort has been 
made to rid him of the disease with a hope of success. 
The condition of the inoperable patient is truly a miser- 
able one. , 
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Although the incidence o£ enteric infection in this country 
has greatly diminished during the present cfntary, the 
continued occurrence o£ small outbreaks of sporadic cases 
indicates therendemic nature cf this disease. The reason 
for such persistence of infection is largely the presence 
of carriers or undiagnosed cases in the communitv, 
as -demonstrated in an unfortunate manner bv the 
recent outbreak at Malton (Sharv, 1933). A recently 
published study of enteric carriers in Glasgorv (Browning 
ct of., 1933) gives details of individuals who were excret- 
ing bacteria of the enteric group over a period of years. 
As ,the ultimate source of infection must ahvavs be the 
discharges of human beings harbouring the particular 
organisms it is certain, that unrecognized carriers are 
responsible for many of the sporadic cases of the disease. 

It is thus obvious that control of enteric infection in a 
community depends largely on early diagnosis of cases, 
examination of contacts, and repeated examination of 
convalescents until they can be pronounced free from 
infection. The following report illustrates the necessity 
for this measure, and deals with the laboratory examina- 
tion of specimens from cases in the north-Avest of England. 
Only cases which have been proved by the isolation of 


the infecting organisms have been .considered. Cases in 
which diagnosis was by agglutination tests have been 
omitted. 

Material Reviewed 

During the last three years tbe following organisms 
have been isolated from individual cases under examina- 
tion : 

B. typhosum ... ... ... ... 25 cases 


B. puratypllosum A 
B. paratyphosum B 
B. ententidis 
B. aertrycke 


I case 
•IS cases 
6 cases 
13 cases 


The last two organisms were associated ivith food 
poisoning, except in two cases of prolonged fever from 
which B. ententidis w-as isolated by blood culture. These 
bacteria are- not considered further in this paper. The 
typhoid and paratyphoid infections occurred in twenty- 
seven municipalities ; their sporadic distribution indicates 
the endemic nature of the diseases. 

Cultures were isolated from the blood, faeces, or urine, 
but only certain of the results of the faeces and urine arc 
considered in detail. These serve to illustrate the per- 
sistence of infection after the febrile period. 

Blood Examination 

1. Culture . — In all cases where blood was received for 
serological examination the serum for agglutination tests 
was removed frqm the clot, which was then placed in a 
tube containing 10 c.cm. of MacConkey’s double strength 
bilc-salt-lactose-peptone-water medium. After twentv- 
four and forty-eight hours’ incubation at 37° C. subcultures 
were made from this medium on plates of MacConkey’s 
agar or tubes of Russell’s double sugar medium. By this 
technique the infecting organism was frequently recovered 
in pure culture. Table I shows the number of positive 
results obtained, and the stage of the disease at which the 
examination was made. 


Table I 

Organism 

j >'o. of , 

Examined , 

\ 

Xo. Positive ! 

Day of Illness 

B. tvphosum ... .„ j 

1 . 20 

11 

7 th-8 til 

B.paratwhosum B ... J 

21 

6 ! 

Eth-irth 


The proportion of positive blood cultures corresponds 
very closely to that obtained by Smith (1932), using a 
similar technique. 

2. Agglutination Tests . — In the early stage of enteric 
infection examination of the faeces and urine frequently 
gives negative results. More useful information can 
usually be obtained at this time by the examination of the 
blood, first, by cultural examination for the presence of 
the infecting organism, and, secondly, for the presence of 
agglutinins in the serum. Cultural examination of the 
blood has already been mentioned, and in the typhoid 
cases, as shown in Table I, it proved particularly useful. 
Specimens of blood ivere not received from all the proved 
cases in this series, but in those examined the agglutina- 
tion test gave definite evidence of infection. Since the 
method of qualitative receptor analysis %vas introduced by 
IVeil and Felix (1920). the value of the method has 
received ample confirmation. Our routine procedure has 
been to combine the qualitative and the quantitative 
methods by testing dilutions of the serum from 1 in 20 
to 1 in 2,500 with both H ” and ” O ” suspensions 
of various organisms of tbe enteric group. The suspen- 
sions used were obtained from the Standanls Laboratorv, 
Oxford. In Tables II and IH, however, onlv the results 
with the suspensions of B. typhosum and B. para- 
typhosum B have been given. In all cases the infecting 
organism was isolated from the blood, faeces, or urine. 
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The results seem to justify the conclusion that in the 
majority of cases evidence of infection may be obtained 
after the first week of the disease, or even earlier, by 
means of the agglutination test. 

In the course of our work the sera of individuals who had 
received prophylactic T.A.B. vaccine — mostly between 1914 
and 1918— -have frequently been examined, but these rarely 
gave rise to any difficulty. In the absence of infection 
in such persons agglutinins, if present, were usually of a low 
titn* (l in B40 or less), and reacted with the " 11 " suspen- 
sions of both It. typhosum and ft. paratyphosum B, and 
frequently also with JR. paratyphosum A, while agglutinins 
for the " O ** antigens were almost invariably absent. 

Faeces and Urine Examination 

Culture was made from the faeces directly on Mnc- 
Con key’s agar medium, and also by the brilliant-green 
technique using 1 in 150,000 and 1 in 1100,000 concentra- 
tions of the dye. In the typhoid eases no advantage was 
observed by the brilliant -green method, which always 
gave negative results when direct culture was negative, 
and even in a few instances when the direct method 
was positive. In all the paratyphoid cases, when the 
organism was recovered by direct culture it was also 
isolated by the brilliant-green method ; but in seven 
cases where direct culture failed brilliant-green enrich- 
ment gave positive results. Culture of the urine was 
made directly on plates of M:\cCon key’s agar, and again 
after incubation of the urine for twenty-four hours in the' 
presence of brilliant green added to make a final con- 
centration of approximately 1 in 250,000. All cases 
positive by the brilliant-green technique were also positive 
by direct culture. 
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Th" r.v.ile. of culture from facets and urine in r< lation 
to th» duration of the illne«c in the typhoid cav*- ar r 
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shown in Table IV. In Table V similar results are 
shown ior those cases ol paratyphoid lever where more 
than one examination was carried out. Of the total 
number of cases mentioned above, single examinations 
only were carried, out by our laboratory- in certain in- 
stances ; these have been emitted here owing to insufficient 
data. 

T \ble IV . — Typhoid Fever: Cultural Results 


Case 

Sex and 
Age 

Tucces 

Urine 

1 

M 9 

+in>. -(291. -«». -tev. 1 

5 

uj 

1 

T 

5 

4 

7 



— 169), -(75) 


2 

F 5 

+ 1210 ,-1255).-(239'.- S32), 

->uio. -ess . -i:w. -032'. 



-(382). -(472), —(540. 

' —(332), -C47A —(140) 

3* 

M 47 

-*(48) 

-17>. ‘ (48). +18 *\ +U14), 




+ (142). *r (If 2), + (200). 4 (230). 




+ 260). t U93), +(324). +-.3S0\ 





4* 

F 43 

-M4S). +(59). +(74). +(375). 1 




+'555> 1 


5 

M 60 

+ (19 , —(34). +(40). -(59) 

1 -(19), -(34) 

6 

31 17 

A (51), -(63) 

i +(5D, + (£6), 4(74) 

7 

F 8 

t- (4), -(os*, -moj 


8 

F 30 

| +110). -143), .-(50) 


9- 

m io 

1 +(14). -(17), 

-57) 

10 

m eo 1 

l -(21) 


11 

{ -01 22 

I +(23) 


21 

i M 21 

-(30). -(48). —156), -(62), 

+<»'. ~<£5', ~<sa 



-( 2) 


22 

* F 3 

-* (XI), —(16) 

\ - ID. -(36) 

23 

1 F 12 

— (33>, —(73) 

+ (30). -(70) 

24 

j 3167 

+(28), -(40) 


23 

j M 35 

+ VU» 



* Ca*es still under observation. 

+ = U. tvvnubHt isolated. Figure indicates day aftrr onset of illness. 


Tvbix V . — Paratyphoid Fever : Cultural Results 


1 

Case 

Sex and 
Age 

Faeces 

Urine 

1* 

31 70 

+ <13 ?), 4(21). +(26), +<33). +(Z9\ 
+ (49), +(£6>, +(73), +U10) 


2 

V 9 

+ (12), +(35). -(54) 


3 

M 25 

+ (43), -(73) 

; +(43) 

4 

31 12 

*r0.3). -(381, -(47) 

1 - 13>, “(38). -(47) 

14 

31 22 

+ (15', +(21) 


15 

M 50 

1 +(18). +(21), —(45), -(52) 

| +(15), -(45) 

15 I 

M 21 

+ (33), -(53), +(56) 1 

, -(53). “(55) 

19 ' 

31 13 

“(8\ + (21) , - (49) , + (63) , ^(81) 1 

| —(81) 

20* 

F 32 

+ (32?), +(122). + 157\ + f247', ! 
+ »3C0>, +(3W'), -*1373), +(420). 
-K470', +(510), + (630) 

1 +(122'. +(157), -(247), 
+ (3-X)). -r-(3i0), -(373). 
+ (420-. +(470), +1510), 
+ (630) 

24 

31 18 

-f(15\ -(15), — (32) 


25 

F 51 

4 <6», + 28) 


23 

M2) ! 

+(37), + .47), -(64) 

“(30) 

27 

M 6 

+ t20>,-(36',4 (4S),-(£6),-(66\-:76 

-(50). “(73) 

28 

s 31 15 
\ 

-(34) 

+ (31). “(46) 

29 

1 M 41 

— (35\ +(70) 

+ (35). +(70) 

33 

1 F 11 

+ (7). +(21) 


31 

i »» 

“(10), +(23\ -(32>, -(37) 


32 

• 31 47 

\ +(11), +(19'. -(25), -(31) 


33 

. M 7 

j -1(55), + 69, -(S3) 


34 

. 31 18 

) 

j 4 ( O', 4 (20). +(Z9', -(37), -'49) 



Figures indicate day after onset of illne-s. * Cases still under 
observation. + = li ra t vp/i os ion'B isolated. 


The examinations in Tables IV and V were incomplete 
in the sense that, although the majority ct the cases 
apparently made a complete clinical recovery, the pro- 
bability of 'freedom from infection was not established 
in all. Certain of the cas^s from which repeated exam- 
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inations were made showed positive cultures at the time 
of the last examination — for example. Cases 1, 16, and 20, 
Table V ; of these Cases 1 and 20 are still under observa- 
tion. Of the sixteen typhoid cases shown in The table 
the organism was recovered from the faeces, in one case 
six months, and in another eighteen months, after the onset 
of illness, and in two cases from the urine after four 
months and twelve months. Of the riven ty paratyphoid 
cases shown in Table V, six were still excreting para- 
typhoid bacilli after two months ; of these one had the 
organism in both the urine and the faeces after twenty 
months. 

The results indicate that in the examination of con- . 
valescents it is necessary to emphasize the fact that a 
single negative examination c£ the faeces and urine is not 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that an individual is 
free from infection. Cases 19 and 27, Table V, illustrate 
tins point. Here the excretion was intermittent ; Case 19 
gave positive cultures thirteen and twenty days after pre- 
vious negative examinations. The results do not indicate 
that either age or sex plays an important part in determin- 
ing the persistence of infection with either typhoid or 
paratyphoid bacilli. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

The fact that the control of enteric infection depends 
to a large extent on the early diagnosis of cases and the 
detection and control of carriers was mentioned above. 
In the diagnosis bv laboratory examination the guiding 
principles, although perhaps not sufficiently appreciated, 
are well established, and are illustrated by the findings 
recorded above. 

Towards the end of the first week — and the patient 
| is frequently ill a few days before enteric infection is 
suspected — examination of the blood by cultural methods 
and agglutination tests with the serum will in the majority 
of cases afford evidence of the nature of the disease. 
The evidence obtained by the agglutination test should, 
however, be confirmed by isolation of the infecting 
organism from the faeces or urine wherever possible. 
Later in the course of the illness agglutination tests with 
the patient's serum generally give more marked reactions 
and, while blood cultures are less frequently positive, the 
isolation of the causal organism from the urine and faeces 
is more readily effected, especially during the second and 
third weeks. 

In the detection of carriers examination during con- 
valescence is of the utmost importance. The carrier state 
may be merely temporary, the organisms being excreted 
lor some weeks or months after the. febrile period. Such 
cases tend to clear up spontaneously, but in order to 
prevent the spread of infection from these, adequate 
methods of testing for freedom from infection during con- 
valescence must be employed. At least three successive 
negative reports on faeces and urine should be received at 
weekly or fortnightly intervals before a person can be 
considered probably free from infection. In the per- 
manent carrier excretion of the organisms in faeces or 
urine, sometimes intermittent, persists indefinitely, and 
this presents a much more difficult problem.- The only 
satisfactory method for removing the source of infection 
appears to be operation (Browning ef al., 1932). 

The necessity for the examination of contacts is illus- 
trated by Cases 1 and 20 in Table V, These had no 
clinical manifestations of infection, and were detected in 
the examination of members of the families where several 
cases of illness had occurred. The investigations on these 
two cases showed that they were carriers of the permanent 
class, and it would appear that they were probably the 
original source of the associated outbreaks. 

Although there is nothing new in this communication 
the experiences of this laboratory may serve to emphasize 
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COLLAPSE THERAPY IN BRONCHIECTASIS 

A WARNING 

BY 

II. P NELSON. M.D . F.K.C.S. 

I'-'MIVT M TO Tilt IMVtrtOS HOSPITAL »0R DlXCAXrS 

Ol Tit! tltrst 

( oll.ip-o therapy has earned a great reputation in the 
tri.itinrnt of pulmonary tuberculosis. A bronchiectatic 
on the other hand, differs from a tulierculous one 
in that it hmd with epithelium, n mJ, however lout* 
two fpitheh.il xurfutes are m contact, they will never 
unite In hromhiti tasis, therefore, the procedure cannot 
be regard* d as a curative. but only as a palliative, treat- 
ment Collapse therapy m bronchiectasis jKi^exscx, how- 
♦•ver, a disadvantage ninth 1 <lo not think is fully appre- 
ciateel b\ tho-o who advocate it— namely, that it greatly 
diminishes the possibility of a successful lobectomy, 
should this become necessary. In the modern onc-stage 
lob'Ctomy it is essential to obtain an early expansion of 
th** remaining lobe, and so obliterate the pleural space 
b'. fore infection can set in. A paralysed diaphragm 
removes the principal factor in expanding the lung, and 
a prolong* d artificial pneumothorax so anchors the remain- 
ing IoIk* that it will not expand quickly enough. I would 
b%f to quote two unfortunate experiences which have 
prompt* d me to give this warning to others. 

< a«c I — A woman, agtd 23. was admitted to St. Andrew’s 
Hospital, How, on January Util, 1933. Sevtn years ago she 
had a so tailed pmunu ma on the right side, follow ctl hy an 

♦ mpserni winch fwated with rib reaction and drainage. Since 
Hut time *h** hid had a jxrM-tmt cough, with about one 

• 'ini'* «t othn-ive sputum every morning l : our viarx ago 

»'•» • 4 \rt“<l t«* spit up bhsnl (alx'ut four ounces at a time!, 
an* l tins m.urri d thnr or four times every year Hv 1932 the 
»or litem had leceme much worse, anil the bleeding wax more 
itMpnut. I It r “putuni was negative for tubercle bacilli, 
lap* *!<.! d'-m'.n-ir.iteil sevtr** bronchi* ctriM** in the lower loin* 
In Ni'wmler 1932. a right phrenic tvubrm was perform* d. 
b it t 1* 'u ng tha* th' i* w.-s no unprov* m*nt m the ryrr.pt* ms. 
In jit’anrv P'33 1 h* r 1* *r the l.r-t tirv* She was then 
1 vv.".^ wire Iv'meptvv *v*rv v.t*k. was anurnic, and it 
v i » li ti.it * tj* thing hid to !»■ don** in in* to 

t» * %» 1 * v ct *i ‘.its r. i >.». Kc**r«.»r\ Sth I j*« r formed a right 
1 ’** 1 *»* * . - v to th* pr»’M**;s-* «:npv«mi ih**re 

* - a m -s * *, -» 1’ < s' r - t> avl ti.T lv.tr M** p -.rticubrly 

1 r • «?'■! t* »??.:» tc *• ’ y -« t;»» T?.* :•* u«*re adN'ton* in 





and then* is extreme risk of the patient dying from an infec- 
tion of the pleural cavity. 

Case 2 . — A girl, aged 19, was admitted to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital on September 21st, 1933, under Dr. F. G. 
Chandler. At the age of 3 she had had double pneumonia, 
and since thru had had cough and sputum. In 1929 lipitxlol 
demonstrated a bronchiectasis in the left lower lobe, She 
then had several ounces of offensive sputum daily. An arti- 
ficial pneumothorax was therefore induct'd, and maintained 
with monthly refills of 500 c.cm. There was at no time any 
pleural effusion. The pneumothorax succeeded in reducing 
her sputum to a few drachms of inoffensive sputum daily, 
but by 1932 this had started to increase again. The lung 
was almost completely collapsed, except for a small part 
Mtuated behind the heart shadow. IJpiodol demonstrated 
dilated bronchi in the collapsed portion of the lung. Hy 
September, 1933, she was producing one ounce of sputum in 
the twenty-four flours. A lobectomy was therefore advised, 
and wax performed on October 17th. On opening the chest 
I found that the whole pleural cavity was lined by a thick 
white tiumbranc, which completely obscured the anatomical 
landmarks. This was stripped off the lower lobe and a left 
lower lobe lobectomy performed, but with some difficulty 
owing to adhesions in the interlobar fissure. After removing 
the lobe I attempted to decorticate the white membrane off 
the upper lobe. This, however, was only partially successful, 
as it was firmly adherent in one place. At the end of the 
operation the chest was drained with a closed waterlocked 
drainage. This patient now (December, 1933) has a complete 
empyema on the left side, aiUl there is practically no expansion 
in the remaining tipper lobe. 1 fear that we will tliereforf* 
have substituted a large chronic empyema for a left basal 
bronchiectasis. 

In an artificial pneumothorax of more titan a year’s dura- 
tion, even in those cases where there is no pleural effusion, 
the lung is likely to be encased in a white membrane and 
expansion of the remaining lobe therefore severely hampered. 
In future, before performing a lolxctomy in a case of artificial 
pneumothorax, 1 shall inspect the pleural cavity with a 
thoracoscope. 

Discussion 

After a phrenic evulsion for a basal bronchiectasis there 
may be a temporary improvement, but subsequently, 
when the diaphragm has completely atrophied, the 
patients return to the same, or a worse, condition. In 
cases or dry bronchiectasis, suffering from haemoptysis 
only, I have seen a definite improvement in symptoms 
following paralysis of the diaphragm. It is, however, 
advisable first to try a temporary* paralysis, by crushing 
the nerve, to see if this is going to be effective in con- 
trolling the bleeding. 

Artificial pneumothorax frequently fails owing to 
extensive pleural adhesions, but when a complete collapse 
is obtained the symptoms may disappear, as in those cases 
quoted by Dr. F. G. Chandler and referred to by Dr. 
Beaumont in the correspondence in the British Medical 
Journal of October, 1933 The collapse must, however, 
be maintained by refills for the rest of the patient’s life, 
and, should obliterative pleurisy develop, with subsequent 
expansion of the lower lobe, one has probably burnt one’s 
boats as far as lobectomy is concerned. 

Thoracoplasty for basal bronchiectasis has, on the 
whole, given extremely bad results, and involves the 
vtcnfice of a whole lung for a basal lesion, which is 
obviously wrong But this operation still has a place 
m tin* tp.atrmnt of unilateral bronchiectasis, when all the 
\o\n\ are gro-dv affect* d and there is a large quantity 
< f -putum By mean-, of a very extensive reaction it is 
!* v -<ib!»* in th*>e cay^ to reduce the sputum from, ray, 
20 o:i;*i «*s to one or two ounces , occasionally, th f *v may 
t-\* n !*-• ‘puturn fr« e. but in th«* majority it recurs again — 
although of cour-*\ to the same extent as l* fore 

ojvr tte n 

Thu-, th*- choice of th'rapy in basal bronchi* ctn«:« i*nns 
to tr.** to r--t t— twren (a) posture and bronchoscopy* and 
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( b ) lobectomy, which in selected cases carries a mortality 
of between 8 and 10 per cent. 

Conclusion 

The object of this paper is to point out that, when 
collapse therapy is applied to cases of bronchiectasis, it 
must be appreciated that such therapy may exclude the 
possibility of a subsequent lobectomy, should it become 
necessary. 


This condition, although rare, is nevertheless of suffi- 
cient clinical interest to justify recording the details of 
a case which came under my notice. Most surgical 
textbooks give little more than a passing reference to 
the subject. 

Case History 

A miner, aged 30. was injured while at work in the pit 
on January 28th, 1929, being struck heavily on the back 
by a loaded '* tub." He was admitted to the General 
Infirmary at Leeds under the care oi Mr. J. F. Dobson soon 
after the accident. He was found to have a fracture of the 
body of the right scapula, fractures of the second, third, and 
fourth right ribs in the antero-lateral wall of the thorax, and 
a considerable subcutaneous tearing of the fibres of the over- 
lying pectoralis major. He was treated by the application 
of strapping, and was discharged to the care of bis panel 
doctor ten ‘days later. Soon after his arrival home he had 
what was described as an attack of acute bronchitis. 

He was next seen in May, 1930, in the out-patient depart- 
ment, complaining of persistent pains and grating sensations 
over the right side of the chest, together with a spasmodic, 
unproduefive cough. On examination there were harsh rhonchi 
and pleural friction sounds at the right base. A-ray exam- 
ination oi the chest showed malunited fractures of the 
second, third, and fourth ribs on the right side ; the lungs 
were clear save for some increase in the root-shadow;. Jn 
July, 1930, he was noticed to have a definite defect in the 
right chest wall and pectoralis major just above and to the 
outer side of the right nipple ; the defect measured about 
three and a half inches in its vertical diameter and two and 
a half inches transversely. Through this defect a soft, 
crepitant mass appeared on deep inspiration, and, to a greater 
degree, on coughing ; this was obviously a hernia of the 
lung. A corset with a pad to fit the defect was supplied. 

Early in 1931 the man was given light work in the lamp- 
room at the colliery ; he carried on this work satisfactorily 
for about two or three months, but subsequently he said he 
was unable to do any kind of work. In November, 1932. 
he was seen again , the corset controlled the hernia satis- 
factorily, but he complained of much spasmodic cough and 
shortness of breath. The hernia was no larger than when it 
was first seen, and there was no other abnormality to be 
detected in the chest on physical examination. A' -ray exam- 
ination of the chest showed nothing abnormal save the mal- 
united fractures of the ribs. 


Aetiology . — Hernia of the lung, or pneumatocele, may- 
be of congenital or acquired type. The congenital herniae 
occur at the site of developmental defects in the thoracic 
parities, and usually are incompatible with life. The 
acquired herniae may be of traumatic origin, or may 
follow some pathological process in the chest wall, or mav 
even arise spontaneously. Most commonly they are of 
traumatic origin, following such injuries as stab and 
gunshot wounds which damage intercostal muscles or 
nerves, or the ribs themselves ; some follow non-union or 
malunion-of fractured ribs. The traumatic type of hernia 


may appear soon after injury, or, in what Morel-La vallee 1 
termed the " consecutive " type, the hernia appears some 
considerable time after the injury’, presumably on account 
of the yielding of scar tissue. Spontaneous hernia of the 
lungs occurs in such people as glass-blowers and wind- 
instrument players ; it has also been recorded as occurring 
during labour. While traumatic cases may arise at any 
situation in the chest wall, spontaneous herniae usually 
are found anteriorly near the sternum, where the ex- 
ternal intercostal muscle is replaced by membrane. At 
the corresponding place posteriorly the weak area is- 
guarded by the mass of erector spinae, although Wight- 
man 2 recorded a case of spontaneous pneumatocele in a 
trombone player beneath the trapezius and erector spinae, 
about one and a half inches to the right of the seventh 
dorsal spine. Sometimes the hernia protrudes into the 
neck through a defect in Sibson’s fascia, and rarely into 
the abBomen through a defect in the diaphragm. Patho- 
logical causes include caries of the ribs, empyema necessi- 
tatis, lung abscesses, and the extensive operations of 
Estlander and Scheede, but such herniae are very un- 
common. Most pulmonary herniae occur in males, usually 
under the age of 45. 

Prognosis .-— Inflammatory changes may lead to the 
formation of adhesions between the S3C and its contents, 
with resulting irTeducibility ; strangulation is tare, and 
spontaneous cure practically never occurs. 

Treatment . — This must depend on the type of hernia 
and the cause. A hernia through a gap in Sibson’s 
fascia is probably best treated conservatively ; Chorel 5 
treated one such* hernia by means of a pad and bandage. 
In cases of hernia through the bony chest wall treatment 
of the cause, such as caries of a rib, may result in cure. 
In traumatic and spontaneous cases palliative treatment 
may suffice ; this involves the fitting of a corset with an 
obturator to fit the defect in the chest wall. It may also 
be necessary’ in such cases to modify the patient's occu- 
pation, although the disability when following occupa- 
tional injuries sometimes diminishes in a remarkable 
fashion when the claim for compensation has been 
settled. Operative treatment should be directed in the 
first place to the treatment of any pathological process 
in the chest wall. Cure has been reported in cases of 
cervical pneumatocele after packing the hernial sac with 
iodoform gauze. Simple excision after ligation of the sac 
has been performed on several occasions. Montgomery 
and Lutz 4 turned an osteochondral flap upwards from the 
fifth rib on a periosteal hinge to close a gap in the fourth 
intercostal space in a case of pneumatocele following a 
stab wound ; this operation resulted in cure, and for 
herniae through the bony parts of the thoracic parietes 
this type of repair seems to be the most practicable. 

The case recorded above is clearly of the consecutive 
type ; eighteen months elapsed between the date of the 
accident and the appearance of the hernia. As a result 
of the chronic cough the scar tissue in the chest wall 
and pectoralis major yielded, allowing the hernia to 
appear. As far as the treatment is concerned the defect 
in the chest wall is rather large for satisfactory’ closure 
by means of an osteochondral flap ; the hernia is con- 
trolled adequately and comfortably by the corset. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. F. Dobson for permission to 
publish this case. 

A. B. Pain, Ch.M.Leeds, F.R.C.S., 
Surgical Tutor, University of Leeds, 
and Surgical Registrar. General 
Infirmary, Leeds. 
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HAEMATURIA IN CHILDHOOD ASSOCIATED WITH 
ACUTE MASTOIDITIS 

Mr. E. Cnrew-Shaw's note on the above subject {Journal . 
October 28th. 1933, p. 780) prompts me to record a 
t-umcwliat similar case. 

A. 1*., agi-<l 6 years, first se.to in the out-patient depart- 
ment of the Birmingham Children's Hospital in August. 1933, 
gave a. liistory of pain in left ear for three \\ccks, and dis- 
charge from the left meatus for two weeks. On examination 
there was found to he a profuse discharge from the left 
m* atus and also definite mastoid tenderness. The tempera- 
ture was 99.6° F. A diagnosis of acute mastoiditis was made 
and the child admitted to hospital. The usual routine ex- 
amination of the urine prior to operation was carried out, 
and definite haunaturia was discovered (no previous history of 
this). The child was kept under observation for twenty-four 
hours, ami it was then decided to operate. The haematuria 
and mastoid tenderness were still present, although the tem- 
perature was not quite so high as on admission. A Schwartze 
mastoid operation was performed, and within fortycight 
hours there was a definite improvement in the urinary con- 
dition. Within five days the haematuria had completely 
disappeared . The child's condition was very satisfactory 
when he was discharged from hospital five weeks after 
admission. 

This case confirms Mr. Carcw-Shnw's conclusions that 
the haematuria was secondary to the mastoiditis, and that 
the presence of haematuria associated with mastoiditis is 
a very definite indication for early operation, 

I am very much indebted to F. D. Marsh, F.K.C.S., for 
his courtesy in allowing me to report this case. 

Laura L. Bateman*, 

Resident Surgical Officer, The Children’s 
Hospital, Hirmingham. 


Reports of Societies 

CONGENITAL AORTIC STENOSIS 

At :i meeting of the Section of Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Koval Academv of Medicine in Ireland, held on 
December ' loth. 1933,' with the president. Dr. \Y. J. 
J cssop, in the chair. Professor A. 1'raxcis Dixon showed 
the heart of an infant in which there was considerable 
stenosis of the nnrtn proximal to its connexion with the 
ductus arteriosus. The ductus arteriosus was small and 
contracted.* The right atrium was very large and the 
right ventricle formed by far the greater part of the 
heart. There was no interventricular communication, and 
the foramen ovale was small. The left atrium arid the 
left ventricle were Iioth very small. The right and left 
atrio-ventricular valves were normal. Macroscopicallv 
the stenosis appeared to be due to endarteritis. The 
specimen w as obtained from a case which had been under 
the care of Dr. Colhs. 

I)r \V. U. Corns said he had seen this baby about 
live hours after it was Iiorn. The child had had a syncopal 
attack. Th*re was no obvious murmur, and it was diffi- 
cult to make out whether the heart was enlarged, what 
had actually caused the attack, and whether it was a 
ease of congenital heart disease. A diagnosis of coa- 
... rum! h art «!i.*.t«»* was mad *, and in twenty-four hours 
rim - tin- child had anoRi.-r attack, and wa< admit ttd to 
hospital, win re she dual on tin- third day afti r admission 
While ill hospital she had attacks .of " blueness, *• and 
lei. \me oano-ed. but m 1-tween the attacks -he wn« a 
vi rv is--! colour. It was interesting to note that, from 
tin "ihruc.d point o: view, th-re were two tyjv-s of stenosis 
,(f {he ,e era, on- in which tin- «:eno-is wa- proximal to 
t’.:- du.tu- arteiao— a- and tin* otlnr m which it was 
dotal to it 

Th- I’t'-irivT - od that it eras aery difficult to 
.acieur.t f r tie attacks of ' Mcnt-- " in this case Hi 
noad-.-ed i! tlor.- was anv ipo-ten of spasm o! th- 
l*:.*b*:-i- rv a*- '! v.h-.li a-.e-.de! aci cunt ter them 


Reviews 


•• YEAR BOOK OF RADIOLOGY ” 

The Year nook of Radiology. I Pad, by Ciurles A. 
Waters and Ira 1. Kaei.an, is assured of a avarm welcome* 
from the radiologists in this country. The first edition 
avas published in 1932, and avas an immediate success. 
It gave a concise yet complete account of all the principal 
advances in radiology that had occurred during the 
preceding fifteen years. It is not to be inferred, however, 
that the 1933 Year Book is merely a revised edition, lor, 
although the design is similar, the- work has been brought 
up to date, and a much more extensive investigation and 
abstracting of foreign literature undertaken. In order 
to make full use of the new edition it must be read in 
conjunction with the 1932 Year Book. It does, however, 
contain so much new material that by itself it will 
prove an invaluable addition to the library of all radio- 
logists. 

The work is divided into two parts : I, Radiological 
Diagnosis ; II, Radiothempeutics. In regard to the first, 
there are some who think that the limit of possibilities 
in radiological diagnosis has been reached, but each year 
there is something new to record in both technique and 
diagnosis. In the compilation of this book the radio- 
logical literature of all countries has been searched 
and abstracts made of all the important papers. The 
references are accurately given, so that when desired the 
original papers may be consulted. It' is, of course, im- 
possible to do more than indicate the main features of 
the work. All the systems of the body are dealt with, 
the osseous system being especially well done. Abstracts 
of papers dealing with bone changes in diseases of 
the endocrine glands, with xanthomatosis and other 
rare diseases of bone, will be found in- this section. 
The illustrations are numerous, and placed in close rela- 
tionship to the text — which is very helpful to the reader. 
Other chapters which deal with technique, history, teach- 
ing. and medico-legal matters are of great interest. 

The second part of the Year Book opens with a general 
discussion on radiological physiology, biology, and physics, 
the views of many readers being given regarding the action 
of .r rays and radium on living cells. The general considera- 
tions in radiotherapy are clearly stated, and a large section 
is devoted to the radiotlu rapcutic treatment of cancer. 
Abstracts of papers dealing with the relation of dosage 
to gene mutation rates are of great interest, and many 
papers give critical analyses of the results of radiotherapy. 
All the methods of irradiation are referred to, many of the 
papers laying particular stress oil the underlying physical 
principles on which these methods arc based. There is no 
doubt that, apart from malignant diseases, irradiation is 
living called for in an ever-increasing number of ailments. 
The reader will find the latest information, abstracted 
from the literature of all nations, assembled ill the 
various sections into which Part 11 is divided. Some ol 
these sections will lie of particular interest to specialists 
other than radiologists — for example, radiation in der- 
matology, in ophthalmology, in mouth, no-c, ear, and 
throat, m gynaecology, in neurology, and in genito- 
urinary conditions. One section which should apfieal to 
all is that dealing with injuries m radiation therapy. 

It should lie noted that throughout this work the 
authors are not expressing their personal opinions, but are 
putting before tie- reader can fully compil'd abstracts 
assembled on a definite plan, so that any subject can I/' 
n-rnlilv refund to. There is an exccllmt index of both 
-object- matter and authors. The mim-rous illustration 11 

'\r.; 1: r..W--v. mil P.v C \ V.-..1.T- re- 1 I. f. 

K.-;l.n < li. -.r-' terr li..,k I’chlel.*.** Ir,c. !"NI. 1 

7 'si * 7 •! ) 
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Essay for 1933, and more than justifies the establishment 
of such prizes. 

An instructive symposium on sympathectomy is intro- 
duced by Mr. I?. E. Norrisli’s demonstration at the 
hospital, before the Surgical Section of the Koval Society 
of Medicine, on the anatomy of the various parts of the 
sympathetic system, which is admirably illustrated by 
figures. This is followed by seven reports on the effects 
of this operation on cases of megacolon, hydro-ureter, 
Raynaud's disease, angina pectoris, chronic gastric ulcer, 
spasmodic dvsmenorrhoea, and chronic arthritis. The 
complete recovery from a crippling arthritis of the right 
shoulder, wrist, and hand after removal of part of the 
inferior cervical sympathetic ganglion and the first dorsal 
ganglion is cautiously left open as either a propter hoc 
or a post hoc event. Mr. J. Beattie records three cases of 
the rare condition of injury of the lumbo-sacral cord 
during parturition. The health of the nurses serving their 
four-year indenture at the hospital during a recent period 
of years is considered by Dr. \V. P. S. Branson, who shows 
that during their first year nurses arc specially prone to 
sore throats, and that in 1931 the modest allowance of 
an apple a day cost the hospital £4G3. This is followed 
by Miss M. H. Hart's essay on prc-Reformation nurses in 
England, which was awarded the Nutting-Dock Prize. 
Dr. G. A. Harrison discusses the clinical chemistry of 
alkaptonuria and melanogenuria. Dr. L. P. Garrod 
inhibitory selective culture media, Mr. H. J. Burrows' 
tissue culture in its relation to surgical pathology, and 
Dr. W. J. Oakley the blood urea clearance ; these articles 
prove what an amount of valuable research work is going 
on at the great hospital of the City of London. Mention 
should also be made of Mr. Raven's account of the 
valuable work done by the Follow-up Department. 


VARICOSE VEINS AND HAEMORRHOIDS 
Under the title Varicose Veins and Haemorrhoids anil 
their Treatment ,* Dr. V. Meisen has published his 
experimental and clinical studies in connexion with these 
two common disorders. To all who arc acquainted with 
the Continental literature on these subjects Dr. Mcisen’s 
name needs no introduction, and in both subjects dealt 
with here he has had exceptional experience. The trans- 
lation into English is the work of Dr. Hans Andersen, and 
it has liven well carried out. A considerable portion of 
the book is naturally devoted to modem injection therapy, 
but the author has not fallen into the all too common 
error of many writers on these subjects of seeing in this 
particular form of treatment the beginning and the end 
of the treatment of varicose diseases. 

The preliminary chapters deal with the anatomy and 
physiology of the venous system, anil the disturlmnces of 
function width occur in association with the varices*- state 
As regirds therapeutic injections. Dr. Meisen believes the 
ideal drug has vet to b-‘ found, and docs not confine 
hims-lf to the its- of only one prepuation Glucose, 
gluco-o and sodium salicylate, sodium salicylate and 
sodium chloride, and 25 l*-r cent, and 30 per cent, 
sodium salicylate all find a place m his arma- 
mentarium. though the real necessity for such a variety 
of drug- is not clearly described, nor are th“ indications 
for tli- us.- of each adequately rhalt with. In connexion 
with tlw subjict of rivurrir.ces of varicose vrins after 
inj'Ctton triatmerit Dr. Mei-e.-i quot.-s Sverul Hansen's 
ric. lit piper, in scinch a neurrmce rate of some p-r 
cut vc.is noted It his to t»- remi misred that sancoo- 
will' ,-re uisuniMv a pregr.-sic *• <'i-'vd-r. dep-ndmt 



very largely on something -inherent in the " soil,” which 
injections will do nothing to eradicate, and recanalization 
can only be accurately determined in the case of veins 
which are easily cliartable and recognizable. Undoubtedly 
many so-called recurrences are the result of incomplete 
injection treatment and too short a period ol observation 
after treatment. 

English readers of the book must be warned that the 
use of the word " phlebitis ” is confined to deep phlebitis, 
or thrombosis of the femoral vein, and not as in 
this country for the designation of superficial phlebitis. 
Tliis latter condition Dr. Meisen always refers to as 
thrombosis. Whether the distinction between thrombosis 
and phlebitis of a superficial varicose vein is often a 
practicable one is a moot point, but from the point of 
view of injection treatment it is advisable to regard all 
cases as potentially bacterial in origin. 

A short chapter on the injection treatment of haemor- 
rhoids is included, but this is not, on the whole, up to 
the level of the rest of the book, and no clear indications 
are given as to the limitations of injection treatment — a 
matter of considerable importance if the best results are 
to be obtained. 


SPECTROSCOPY 


Spectroscopy in Science and Industry • is the title of a 
small volume by Dr. Judd Lewis describing the principles 
on which spectroscopy has been applied to the elucidation 
of a great variety of problems. The delicacy of spectro- 
scopic work in certain fields is well known, but it will be 
learnt with astonishment by many that morphine may 
be identified with certainty and the amount determined 
spectroscopically with a quantity of no more than one- 
hundredth of a milligram. Recent spectroscopic investi- 
gation appears to have cleared up the doubt affecting 
the absorption of aluminium by the human system. It 
has been found that blood normally contains less than 
one part in ten millions, and that the quantity rises to 
a maximum of about one part per million on the con- 
tinued ingestion of an aluminium salt. Such a finding 
would be almost impossible by means of chemical reagents, 
but this result was accomplished spectroscopically with 
quantities of blood no greater than 1 c.cm. It appears 
that even a pathological condition of blood serum is dis- 
tinguishable by tile spectrometer. The volume describes 
the newest forms of apparatus used, and gives an outline 
of the methods by which these remarkable determinations 
have been accomplished. 


Notes on Books 

There must lie many practitioners who, in spite of, or 
perhaps in consequence of, numerous discussions on the 
subject, have very vague opinions on the value of tuber- 
culin in relation both to diagnosis and to treatment. In 
a short collection of jiajiers' by Dr. RoiJVliT Carswei.l, 
who has long cultivated a practical study of the subject, 
rentiers will find Iwth information and guidance. Dr. 
Carswell has tome to some very definite conclusions, and 
he produces the evidence on which these rtst. Thus h- 
is satisfied that by the ii>e of tuberculin timely intimation 
of the existence of tuberculosis can Ik- obtain'd even when 
all other imthods of examination have- proved negative ; 
and similarly, that, by the same agent, cure of the disease 
m the initial stage is pte-ibK. In short, oil th- litter 
jviint, lie holds to the original teaching of Koch, that by 
a proper method of immunization int lpient tub-milf.-tis 
can Ik- curttl with r< rtainty The doses in which tit" 
remedy should be m—d. the methods < mployed, anil lb- 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 


atraindi cations. Dr. Carswell describes, as he -has I 
trned them in his own practice, and the manner in 1 
rich he presents his argument claims an attentive \ 
aring. 

I 

Who's Who for 1934* contains some 40,000 pemmican 
ographies neatly printed on 3,650 double-columned 
iges. It is no small achievement on the part of the 
lbhshers, Messrs. A. and C. Black, Ltd., to assemble so 
ist an array of personal facts within the covers of a 
ick but not unwieldy volume weighing under 4| lb. 

5 a work of reference it is invaluable in newspaper 
fices, libraries, clubs, etc. ; and to some people with time 
i their hands it is a never-faiUng quarry of unconscious 
imour. Here and there will be found, even on casual 
spection, a living notability *' — the phrase is Messrs, 
lack's, not ours — with a pretty turn for exhibitionism. 

It is pleasant to note what is on the whole a pro- 
ressive improvement in the textbooks on science subjects 
hich are intended for use in elementary schools. Jliss 
lsie Knight, the head mistress of the Marlborough 
-.C.C. Girls' School, Chelsea, should know what to pro- 
ide, and her recent contribution — The Golden Science 
eries, 1 ’ Book I — may be welcomed. It consists of a 
umber of excellent chapters for seasonal nature study 

* H7ia'-s Who, 1 934. An Annual Biographical Dictionary, 
ondon: A. and C. Black, Ltd. (60s. net.) 

* The Golden Science Senes . By E. V. M. Knight, B Sc. Book I. 
ondon: University of London Press Ltd. 1933. (Pp. 240 ; illus- 
atcd. 2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d.) 


Joins 


and elementary biology*. They are not mere infantile 
talk, but are of such a character as to be really helpful 
in, and to take school children some considerable way 
towards, a further study of the subjects to which they 
refer. The illustrations are good, and a number of very* 
instructive and useful, though quite simple, experiments 
are suggested and described. At first sight the order of 
the chapters and the choice of their particular subjects 
look somewhat haphazard and inconsecutive, but the 
preface explains how the book should be used, and it 
would be presumptuous to suppose that for purposes of 
practical teaching it is illogically arranged. 

The second edition of Calkins's Biology oj the Protozoa ,0 
shows considerable alterations from the first, although the 
main concept of a changing organization brought about 
by continued metabolism has been retained. It has been 
strengthened by a considerable rearrangement of the 
chapters, and by the addition of a special chapter on 
parasitism and disease. Although the whole volume is 
professedly biological in its outlook, there is included, 
as the final four chapters, an account of the special 
morphology and taxonomy of the main groups of the 
protozoa. The volume is more interesting to biologists 
than to medical men. It remains an excellent introduc- 
tion to the phenomena of cell division, maturity, sex, 
fertilization, and senescence,- as well as to the general 
physiology' of the protozoa. 

»• The Biology of the Protozoa. By G. N. Calkin*. Second 
edition. London : Bailliere. Tindall and Cox. 1933. (Pp- 607 ; 
2 plate*. 223 figures. 37s. 6d.) 


Preparations and Appliances 

CATGUT TUBE FORCEPS 
Ir. John \V. Stretton, F.R.C.S. (Dudley), writes: 

These forceps — the Guest Hospital catgut tube forceps — have 
een designed for lifting cylindrical glass tubes containing 
atgut- The catgut tubes, submerged in. antiseptic fluid, 
tand vertically in glass jars. The jaws of the forceps are 



:nrvcd so that they partly encircle the catgut tube, and thus 
jrasp the tube securely. 

I am indebted to those of the Guest Hospital personnel and 
;o Messrs. Arnold and Sons (John Bell and Croydon)* 
50-52, Wtgmore Street, London, W.I, who assisted to bring 
ny idea to a practical conclusion. 

A MASK ATTACHMENT FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
CHLOROFORM CAPSULES IN LABOUR 
Dr. J. Marshal!. Scott (Exeter) writes: During -the past 
fifteen montns I have had considerable experience of the 
idministration of chloroform capsules to women in labour 
The usual method of using these has been to break a capsule 
it the onset of a literate contraction, the broken capsule being 
then tucked between one of the struts and the gaure covering 
l Schimmolbusch mask, which is then applied to the patient's 
face. Two objections to this practice have been observed. 
[1) Occasionally by the time the capsule is broken — some are 
quite difficult to break with the fingers — and tucked inside 
the mask the worst part of the pain may be over. (2) With 
Ihe movements of the patient’s head daring a uterine contrac- 
tion the capsule is liable to fall out of its position. 

To obviate these difficulties and to facilitate the administra- 
tion of capsules, I have had made a small attachment which 


fits inside the Schimmelbusch mask. A small metal plate is 
firmly attached half-way up one of the lateral struts of the 
mask by means of a screw. Projecting into the mask and 
fixed to each end of the base plates are two spring clips, into 
which the chloroform capsule is passed in the period between 
the pains. As a pain commences the capsule is pressed by 
the finger against a small wedge fixed to the base plate, and 



is readily broken. When the capsule is spent it is simply 
pulled out and replaced by a fresh one in readiness for the 
next pain. 

The attachment has been in use in the maternity depart- 
ment of the North Middlesex County Hospital, and has proved 
most satisfactory. The capsule holder has been made for me 
by Messrs. Allen and Hanburys Ltd., to whom I am indebted 
for valuable suggestions and for the careful way in which 
they have carried out my instructions. 

Vitamin C: Ascorbic Acid 

As- already mentioned in this column there is evidence to 
show that the antiscorbutic properties of fresh fruit and 
vegetables are due to the presence of " hexuronic acid.” 
fin,t isolated by Szent-Gvorgvi and recently renamed 

ascorbic acid. The acid has txxn isolated from oranges, 
lemons, cabbages, and other vegetable sources, and also from 
the cortex of the suprarenal gland. It has bixn supplied for 
research purposes by Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. 
for more than a year, and is now issued as ” tabloid ** 
ascorbic acid, 0.005 gram, each product bring equivalent 
m vitamin t activity to two teaspoonfuls of freshlv expressed 
orange juice. This is the second pure crystalline 'vitamin tn 
be issutd as a “ tabloid ” product, vitamin D having been 
issued for some years, first as ” tabloid ” irradiated ergosterol 
and now as ” tabloid " calciferol. 
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RADIUM AND RADIATION THERAPY 

During the last months of 1933 no fewer than three 
reports were issued by responsible authorities on the 
subject of radium and radiation therapy. Of these 
the first to appear was that of the Radium Commission, 
which lias already been reviewed in these columns. 
The next was that of the Medical Research Council, 
and an interesting feature of both is the importance 
they attach to research work and to the provision of 
facilities for carrying it out. The third report is that 
of the committee set up by the Section of Radiology' 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, which appeared as 
a supplement to the November number of that Societies 
Proceedings, and from the point of view of the majority 
of our readers it is perhaps the most interesting of the 
three. The recommendations of this report include 
the establishment of a special radiotherapeutic hospital 
in or near London and the appointment in connexion 
therewith of a director having a “ wide experience of 
x-ray and radium therapy.” How far it may be 
desirable to equip new institutions, and thereby to add 
to the already' vast expenditure on bricks and mortar, 
may be a matter of opinion. Many consider that re- 
adjustment of the arrangements of existing institutions 
would satisfactorily meet the case ; but. on the second 
recommendation there can be no difference of opinion 
among those best qualified to express an authoritative 
view upon the subject. It is indeed matter of common 
knowledge among radiologists that it is high time 
for x-ray therapy and radium therapy to take their 
proper place in this country. There has been — and in too 
many places there still is-a tendency to regard radia- 
tion therapy as an adjunct to surgery*. In plain words, 
the surgeon is looked upon as the predominant partner 
and the radiologist as an assistant to carry out such 
therapeutic measures as may be " desired ’ by* the 
surgeon. Such a view expresses a fallacious estimate 
of the relative positions of radiologist and surgeon in 
this matter. If radium therapy merely consisted in 
the suitable disposal of a series of platinum needles 
the problem would obviously be a purely surgical one. 
This is. however, by no means the case ; the platinum 
needles contain the radioactive material which is the 
source of the radiation intended to produce certain 
therapeutic effects. The part of die surgeon is therefore 
si condary to meeting the requirements of the radio- 
logical expert-. The manipulative skill necessary for 
the efficient carrying out of the ” surgery of access” 
i- m r.0 way depreciated by this view of the matter ; 
but the situation i- one which Riu-t lx.* grasped. 


A brief glance at the committee’s report will show- 
how different are the conditions at the most important 
Continental and American centres: indeed, in this 
country* we arc still in a transition stage which has 
been long passed in those countries where radiotherapy 
has reached its proper position. Too much attention 
is paid here to merely empirical clinical results, ami 
far too little to the fundamental problems of experi- 
mental radiology. It is not asking too much to urge 
that surgeons wishing to specialize in radium therapy 
should as a preliminary* obtain a diploma in radiology’. 
X-ray therapy’ and radium therapy are closely asso- 
ciated, so closely indeed that the intelligent study and 
practice of the one demands a competent knowledge of 
the other. On the Continent and in America fully 
equipped high-voltage x-ray’ units are recognized as 
forming an integral part of any well-run radium depart- 
ment. In this respect we are woefully behind them*, 
there does not seem so much difficulty in raising funds 
for the establishment of elaborate x-ray diagnostic 
departments, but in the majority' of our radium centres 
the x-ray’ therapeutic equipment falls far below* even 
the minimum requirements. A'-ray and radium therapy 
are complementary’, and, that being the case, it is obvious 
that the director of such work should he one having 
a wide knowledge not only’ of the clinical but of the 
theoretical side of the subject. Radiological, physical, 
and pathological knowledge must come first. Un- 
doubtedly in the past difficulties have arisen which have 
placed x-ray and radium therapists in awkward and 
invidious positions. The nature of his work makes it 
necessary that the director should be a whole-time 
salaried official. No less essential is his recognition as 
the full equal of his honorary’ colleagues on the hospital 
staff, and in his own department as definitely holding 
the premier place. 

Admittedly very excellent clinical results have 
attended the use of radium in the past ; it will, how- 
ever, be found that the best results have been obtained 
in just those places where the collaboration between 
radiologist and surgeon lias been the most complete, 
and where the dominant influence has been scientific. 
It is absurd to suppose that an adequate knowledge of 
radium therapy can be acquired by the haphazard 
methods which are even now still only too frequent in 
this country, where attendance at a brief course of 
instruction supplemented by a few visits to Continental 
or American centres seems to constitute the utmost 
that some consider necessary. The subject is one that 
demands a life study, and for its efficient therapeutic 
application a knowledge of physics, pathology’, and of 
the mode of action of radiations upon living tissues is 
essential. A large amount of most valuable work upon 
experimental radiology has been done in this country 
which is but too little known- outside the circle of imme- 
diate workers. It is this work which provides the 
basis for an adequate system of x-ray and radium 
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therapy. Certainly therapeutic and experimental de- 
partments should work in the closest collaboration, 
with specialists in physics, pathology, and such other 
branches of science as may be found necessary'. It 
should also be remembered that funds are needed for 
the efficient carrying out of this experimental work: 
the clinician is able to secure his maintenance while 
gaining experience ; the research worker, on the other 
hand, is dependent upon endowments. For this reason 
it seems open to question whether it would be well to 
embark upon further extensive building operations with 
the consequent expense of lay' officials such as clerks 
and secretaries in greater or less number. 

There are signs in at least some of our great institu- 
tions that radiology is at last beginning to come into 
its own instead of being regarded as a mere accessory 
to other -therapeutic methods, and but too often as a 
last resort when other methods have failed. The 
situation has to be -faced ; it is therefore best to face 
it boldly' and at once by' placing radiation therapy' upon 
the basis to which it is now entitled. 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS OF WINTER 

The manifold problems which confront medical practi- 
tioners at all times of the year become particularly 
difficult during the cold season, since the co-operation 
which he has always to stimulate in the organism is 
especially difficult to invoke at this time. The impor- 
tant influences exerted by climate and weather on the 
general tendency to develop infections have induced 
our contemporary the Deutsche medizinische Wochen - 
schrift (December Sth, 1933) to devote an entire issue 
to the consideration of the problems involved. The 
matters dealt with are very' wide, in scope, but we will 
refer to only' a few of the more outstanding of them. 

The liability' of certain chronic affections to become 
aggravated in winter is well known, and increased care 
is necessary', particularly in such cases as prostatitis, 
cystitis, and any' other conditions involving the uro- 
genital tract. Patients with chronic nephritis tend to 
lose more urinary protein in winter, and diabetics are 
not infrequently' found to require an increase in both 
diet and insulin. The actual exposure of a healthy 
subject to cold is not in itself sufficient to initiate 
disease: indeed, it was the experience of the German 
Himalayan expedition that, whereas all the members 
of the party were quite well at a temperature of 
-20° C., a sudden change in the weather with a rise 
in temperature to (P C. was followed by a development 
of catarrh of the upper respiratory' passages. The 
tendency, however, of parents to “ harden ” the child 
by such draconic measures as sleeping close to an open 
window, cold douches, or wearing very short socks 
is not to be encouraged where the climate is damp or 
when the child complains of cold. On the other hand, 
heating the bedroom is not so wise a procedure as using 
a hot-water bottle, and if a child complains of cold feet 
it is usually sufficient to bathe them in hot and cold 


water alternately, and then rub them vigorously with 
a warm towel. The addition of yolk of egg and an 
increased amount of butter to the winter diet of the 
child, and also a small amount of cod-liver oil. is 
recommended by Rietschel. " High sun ” treatment, 
if employed for ailing children in winter, should be 
carried out in the home of the patient, and it is well to 
remember that infections may follow if great care is 
not exercised in controlling the dose, etc. 

The problem of winter clothes is an old one, and, 
however scientific the recommendations of the medical 
adviser may be, many’ patients continue to load them- 
selves with enormously thick and impervious coverings. 
The important thing in keeping heat in is the air 
content of the clothing, and garments of loose, light 
materia] fulfil this object better than a' series of layers 
of heavy stuffs. A properly chosen winter garment 
has a lower specific gravity’ than a summer garment, 
so that, in spite of the greater actual bulk of the former, 
its total weight does not much exceed that of the latter. 
Recent work has also shown that the common practice 
of adding an undergarment during the winter is of 
little or no value in helping to retain heat, but it does 
undoubtedly prevent the sudden chill which might take 
place in passing from warm rooms to the cold outer 
air. The “ airiness ” of clothing is also very' impor- 
tant, since the comfort of the body depends to a large 
extent upon a free exchange of air, allowing evaporation 
to take place easily’ and preventing undue condensation 
of perspiration in the garments. It is interesting to 
recall that fur, containing 95 per cent, of air, is the 
most efficient of materials for retention of heat, but its 
impermeability' to water vapour makes it a poor cover- 
ing if any considerable amount of perspiration is pro- 
duced, as, for example, during hard work. 

The change in the consistency of certain foods (for 
example, vegetables) which occurs in winter may’ bring 
certain ills in its train. In contrast to the delicate 
vegetables obtained in summer, winter vegetables are 
coarser and richer in cellulose, and hence more difficult 
to digest. This makes itself felt in vagotonic subjects, 
who, as a result of such food, develop intestinal pain' 
and spasm of the colon. Similarly, in cases of 
cholangiopathy, winter conditions may’ bring about an 
aggravation of symptoms. The question of vitamin 
deficiency- in winter is less serious nowadays than it 
used to be, many’ alternative active preparations being 
available in concentrated form. Prophylaxis against 
winter ills is a very- difficult matter, and it is not at all 
clear that the pathologist's vaccines, or th'e non-specific 
injections of protein, lipoids, or blood, have much to 
recommend them in the prevention of the common 
winter infections. General principles still seem to be 
the best, such as hygiene of the mouth and pharvnx. 
and in some cases “ high sun " treatment. Van den 
Velden recommends diaphoresis, carefully carried out 
so that no ill effects follow, as a useful prophvlactic 
measure. The decision as to the necessity- for change 
of climate must remain a matter dependent upon 
individual conditions. 
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A TREATMENT OF CANCER 
I' or some twenty-odd years Professor Fichcra 1 of Milan 
lias been carrying on research into the growth-promoting 
and growth-inhibiting properties of various organs of 
the body. He found that tumours implanted into 
various organs of the rat grew at different rates. 
In some (for example, the testis and the ovary) the 
tumours grew rapidly. In others (for example, the 
spleen) growth was inhibited. He found that the 
growth-inhibiting organs, par excellence, were the 
spleen, the thymus, and the bone marrow — tissues 
which house the reticulo-endothelial system. At the 
International Cancer Congress, held in -Madrid in 
October, 1933, Fichcra read a paper on the chemo- 
therapy of cancer, in which he stated that he had, 
since 1930, treated 300 cases of cancer with injections 
of extracts of what he calls' " antiblastic " organs 
(spleen, thymus, Ij'mph gland, and bone marrow). 
A hundred of these cases were inoperable, and these 
received Fichera’s “ biological therapy ” only. The 
remedy is prepared as follows. The thymus, spleen, 
lymph glands, and bone marrow of freshly killed 
calves are extracted in saline in the presence of thymol 
and toluol in an incubator from a week to two months. 
The dosage is 1 c.cm. twice weekly (intramuscular or 
intravenous injections), continued for several months. 
In 9 per cent, of his 100 cases the tumour disappeared 
(in two cases, a three-years’ cure, and in seven a two- 
years’ cure), while in 8 per cent, there was partial 
regression of the tumour or the condition remained 
stationary. He also claims improvement in another 
twenty cases. Forty of the patients died, and in twenty 
the tumour was advancing. In an earlier paper,' which 
must have been prepared for final publication about 
two years before the Madrid conference, Fichcra stated 
that he had obtained improvement in twenty-eight 
patients out of fifty-five who had received biological 
therapy only. It is difficult, with existing data, to 
assess the value of this form of treatment. The number 
of cases treated by biological therapy alone is small, 
the successful results claimed arc relatively few, the 
time that has elapsed (three years) is too short to state 
unequivocally that the ” cures ” obtained will be 
permanent. In his publications Fichcra has given only 
very scanty clinical details of his cases. It should be 
understood that no claim is made that the method of 
treatment ought to supplant that bv the recognized 
therapeutic measures of surgery, .v rays, and radium. 

PATHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT 

Much has been written on the benefits of sunlight. It 
remains for Ilr. Jnusion and Dr. Pages to write on the 
diseases caused by light and their treatment.’ They 
descritw. in the first place, the physiological effects of 
light upon the skin, and the protective mechanisms 
which produce the pigmentation and hypertrophy of 
the b.omv layers, which are universally recognized. 
Sub-wquentlv they go on to enumerate various com- 
pounds that render the animal organism sensitive to 
the action of light, of which the most important arc 
th.e various porphyrins occurring in nature, and drags, 
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such as sulphonal, which determine their production 
in the body. They themselves have particularly 
investigated the action of substances derived from 
acridine, especially gonacrine. This body, if injected* 
subcutaneously, renders the skin liable" to develop 
dermatitis when exposed to strong light, and the 
dermatitis is speedily followed by pigmentation and later 
by hypertrichosis. Jausion and Pages have taken 
advantage of these properties of gonacrine in the treat- 
ment of leucodermia or vitiligo. First of all they 
administer a series of injections and then subject 
the patient to a course of light baths, either artificial 
or natural. He then has an intravenous injection of 
a mixture containing hyposulphite of soda and a minute 
percentage of pilocarpine and methylene-blue, and is 
subjected to treatment with infra-red rays. As a result 
of this procedure,- it is said that both the pale and the 
hyperpigmented patches, which are characteristic of 
the disease, tend to approximate to the same tint. The 
authors, while confessing that the result is not perfect, 
claim that their patients gain permanent benefit. They 
have some interesting observations to make. They have 
been successful in relieving two patients — subjects of 
hydroa vacciniforme — by a combined treatment with 
resorcin and with gonacrine, which is directed towards 
diminishing the vulnerability of the skin to light by 
increasing its capacity for producing pigment. Whether 
this procedure is practicable for clinical purposes or 
not is. still doubtful, but the authors are trying to work 
on scientific lines, and those who arc interested in tlifl 
pathological effects of light will do well to note their 
experiences. 


MEDICAL HISTORY WITH PRICKLES 
The issue of the Canadian Medical Association Journal 
for December, 1933, includes a lecture on the reading 
of history, given to the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia by Sir Andrew Macphail, professor of the 
history of medicine, McGill University, Montreal. No 
abstract could convey tlie vintage flavour of this essay ; 
it must be read as a whole. Those who remember 
Sir Andrew Macphail’s contributions to our pages will 
expect to find here something out of the common, and 
they will not be disappointed. They will read in the 
opening paragraphs such phrases as these: " History 
is not a series of falsities agreed upon. Rather, it is 
two series of alternatives or contradictions, with their 
respective protagonists at the head. . . . And the his- 
torian is a man ; his history arises from his heart ; it 
mounts to his head, and trickles through his fingers 
upon the written or printed page. Before we can 
accept as true what he writes, we must know some- 
thing of his heart, head, and hand. That is the task 
of modern historical criticism ; and the critics are now 
in full cry, with a result that is devastating of traditional 
opinions. Tire history of medicine has been too long 
immune from this critical process.” And again, further 
on: ” Medicine is a large part of life : and the history 
of medicine is a large part, possibly the largest, of lire 
history of life. Human activity is governed by sick- 
ness and health." These last two sentences sound tire 
keynote of the lecture, and Sir Andrew develops l)is 
theme with a dry and sometimes mordant humour, 
which will not be to everyone’s liking but makes first- 
rate reading He tells us that the widest gulf between 
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historians is religious belief. " This bigotry’ has vitiated 
the whole history of medicine too. In general it takes 
the form of a charge that the Church has been a con- 
sistent enemy of science as a whole and of medicine 
in particular.” ■ But since the term “ Church ” is 
here used to mean equally “ the Churches that had 
their respective sects in Rome and in Geneva," he picks 
out from each side a few cases to illustrate some of 
the main sources of such error in reading the history 
of medicine. A point he insists on throughout is that 
history must be studied in the light of the temper and 
beliefs of the period. Here is a prickly passage for 
authors and editors: " We must read and judge ancient 
medical journalism as we read and judge our own. 
There were advertisers in those days, but their methods 
were less refined than ours. And yet, qur journals 
contain the outpouring of laboratory note-books, papers 
describing not what the writer has done, but suggesting 
what he proposes to do, preliminary deliverances, so 
that a possible competitor may be forestalled.” 
Summing up the present period Sir Andrew Macphaii 
hazards a guess that it will be classified as that of the 
iatro-biochemists ; future historians, he thinks, will 
fail to understand the medical writing of to-day, and 
may well doubt if we understood one another, for 
our observation has outrun our power of expression, 
and we coin new words as we go along. But there is 
one movement that earns his commendation. He sees 
in the most modem medicine a definite tendency to 
bring the theories begotten in the laboratory to the 
test of the bedside. As we gather it, the general 
message of this provocative lecture is twofold. Wrong 
opinions of the past breed wrong opinions of the 
present. It is for the doctors of to-day, with their 
better knowledge of Nature’s ways in collateral fields 
of science, to make better use of the method bequeathed 
to them by the greatest physicians of all the ages, 
who looked upon disease with fresh minds unclouded 
by tradition or authority. 


VACCINATION AGAINST TYPHUS FEVER 
R. Weigl has lately described a vaccine successfully 
employed during the last three years in the prophylaxis 
of typhus fever. 1 It is prepared from the intestinal 
contents of lice. The lice are infected by rectal in- 
oculation with rickettsia. The organisms multiply in 
the intestine, reaching their maximum numbers in a 
week. The intestine is removed and ground up in 
phenolized water. The resulting product constitutes 
the vaccine. Up to the present over 6,000 vaccinations 
have been performed, and the results appear to be vert’ 
satisfactory. Its use has been restricted mainly to the 
medical personnel working in typhus-stricken areas and 
to contacts of known cases. Of 2,755 persons in Poland 
who received three doses — corresponding to the intes- 
tinal contents of 120 to 175 lice — not a single one 
developed typhus fever. On the other hand," during 
the course of the vaccinations about 0.5 per cent, of 
those inoculated developed typhus, though in a more 
benign form than usual, they were apparently in 
the incubation period at the time of inoculation. This 
and other evidence suggests that full immunity is not 
established till a little while after the course of vaccina- 
tions is completed. 

1 .tri'A. de l-lnsl. Pasteur ,te Tunis , November, 1933 . 


REFUGEE DOCTORS IN FRANCE 
On April 21st, 1933, the Armbruster law governing the 
practice of medicine in France was promulgated. 
According to the first article, no one may practise 
medicine in France without possessing a French State 
diploma of medicine or being a French subject. This 
law, not being retrospective, docs not penalize foreigners 
hitherto entitled to practise in France, but it is an 
insuperable obstacle to newcomers, not least to the 
refugee Jew from Germany. The executive committee 
of the Confederation Acs Syndicats ilcdieaux Fraryais 
adopted last April a resolution expressing indignation 
against the ” veritable persecutions of which certain 
German doctors are at present the victims,” and 
insisting on the right every civilized country enjoys of 
freedom of choice between doctor and patient. In the 
presence of the Armbruster law and the crying need 
for its enforcement owing to the congestion in the ranks 
of the medical profession, this resolution must, of 
course, be taken as a Platonic gesture anil nothing more. 
It would, however, be unfair to suggest that French 
hospitality is limited to passionate declarations of 
fraternal solidarity'. Here and there openings are being 
found for individuals ; and, at the Pasteur Institute, one 
of Calmette’s latest administrative measures was to pro- 
vide elbow-room for half a score of German doctors 
expelled from their own country' on account of their 
Semitic ancestry. 

BIRTH CONTROL CLINICS 

Two of the more important of the societies established 
a few years ago to promote contraception among those 
in need of it have recently issued their annual reports 
for the year 1932-3 — the National Birth Control Asso- 
ciation (26, Eccleston Street, SAV.l) and the Society’ 
for the Provision of Birth Control Clinics (153.\, East 
Street, Walworth Road, S.E.I7). Each of them records 
definite progress for the cause which they represent. 
New clinics have been established, and most of those 
previously in being have shown increased activity. It 
appears that the number of local authorities known to 
have taken some action in this field has increased to 
seventy-three, as compared with forty-seven a year ago. 
The action which such authorities can take is, however, 
restricted in character and extent by a memorandum 
of the Ministry’ of Health, and it is claimed that there 
is great need for a less strict interpretation of these 
limiting regulations and for a widening of the sphere of 
action permitted. This may’ well be true, but any con- 
siderable movement in that direction on the part of 
the Ministry’ would arouse active opposition in some 
quarters and create difficulties in a good many areas. 
If only' for tactical reasons it might be advantageous 
to consider extension in another direction, the need for 
which must surely make itself evident from time to 
time. There are married women of the poorer classes 
who want guidance not as to how they can best reduce 
their liability to become pregnant, but how, if possible, 
they may overcome the sterility which distresses them. 
Ought not the staffs of clinics, especially of those estab- 
lished or aided by national or municipal funds, to be 
as Teady to help the one woman as the other; A 
women's welfare clinic,” comprehending both func- 
tions though not in equal measure, might be more 
easily tolerated by some people than the restricted 
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service now known as " birth control clinics.” The 
National Birth Control Association has incorporated the 
very useful Birth Control Investigation Committee, 
which has clone, and is doing, good work under the 
chairmanship of Sir Humphry Rolleston. The report 
states that " the work of this committee has proceeded 
satisfactorily ” and indicates the nature of some recent 
researches conducted under its auspices. It was a 
pleasure in noticing a year ago the last report of the 
Society for the Provision of Birth Control Clinics to 
give an appreciative recognition of the special report 
by the medical officers of the Walworth Women’s 
Welfare Centre. This year their report is on equally 
practical and sensible lines, but is not so striking, as it 
for the most part merely repeats and confirms the 
findings that emerged from the experience of the 
previous year. It is interesting, however, to note that 
the unfavourable opinions then expressed about the 
Grafenberg intrauterine ring and the stem (utero- 
vaginal) pessary have been confirmed, and that " of 
ninety -seven patients who ceased to practise birth 
control because they wished for a child, ninety-six 
became pregnant and had their babies.” It is still too 
early to be certain of such a universal negative pro- 
position as that the practice of contraception has no 
ill effects from the medical point of view ; but evidence 
is gradually accumulating to show that sterility is not 
liable to be produced by any reputable methods. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH OF DENMARK 

I-ast year a lecture was given by special invitation 
in Pans by Professor Madsen, director of the State 
Serum Institution in Copenhagen. This lecture, pub- 
lished in Revue d'Hygiinc cl dc Medccinc Preventive 
for November, shows that it is not by fortuitous circum- 
stances, but by organization and centralization, that 
Denmark now has a lower tuberculosis death rate than 
any other country' in Europe, and has achieved many 
other important advances in public health. The State 
Serum Institute centralizes the epidemiological work of 
the whole country to such a degree that practically 
every sample of pus, blood, etc., requiring a special 
examination finds its way to the Institute. Thanks to 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Institute 
is able to send out as field workers specialists in public 
health fully equipped to investigate epidemics on the 
spot and in their earliest phases. The campaign against 
typhoid is so t Ihciently organized that at the present 
tunc no cimvalescmt is allowed to leave hospital without 
a series of bacteriological examinations having been 
made of his stools, etc. If they continue to harbour 
the typhoid bacillus, and the convalescent cannot 
remain longer in hospital, the medical officer of health 
of the district to which he returns is notified in order 
that the necessary measures may be taken. Such a 
carrier is not allowed to handle food, particularly milk. 
If nect.—ary he is given compensation. The Institute 
keep- an up-to-date record of all these carriers, whose 
change of address is promptly reported to the local 
nhdica! officer of health. Owing to these and other 
public htahh measures, the incidence of typhoid in 
Denmark ha- dwindl' d from -10 per 10.000 inhabitants 
-o-rw iv-rtv ve.us ago to n.2 in 1930. In 1931 there 
v. ere only e.irhtv cases of typhoid in the whole country, 
v. larva- numb.r of r ei-on d carriers was 100. 
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Another field in which a vigorous campaign has yielded 
remarkable results concerns whooping-cough, whose 
death rate is apt to exceed that of diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measles, poliomyelitis, and meningitis combined. 
The Institute has taken an active part in ensuring 
early diagnosis and effective vaccine treatment, and 
this has done much to reduce the mortality Irom 
whooping-cough. Other, and sometimes similar, 
measures have been taken with .all the important 
infectious diseases. In the period 1S90-9 every fifth 
death (20.5 per cent.) in Denmark was due to some 
epidemic disease. In 1930 this ratio had fallen to 
6 per cent. During the same interval the tuberculosis 
death rate has changed its place on the list from the 
second to the seventh, by falling from 14 to 6.8 per cent. 
There is now one hospital bed for epidemic diseases 
for every' 1,000 inhabitants — a provision which, with 
modem means of transport, ensures prompt isolation 
everywhere in Denmark. In two sentences Professor 
Madsen summarizes one of the most important changes 
in medicine in our time: ” It is interesting to note that 
one has less and less recourse to disinfection. It is 
infinitely more important for the general practitioner 
and the medical officer of health to employ all possible 
means in tracking down the centre of infection (water, 
milk, another case of the disease, or a carrier) as soon 
as a case of infectious disease is discovered.” 


THE HALF-YEARLY INDEXES 

The usual half-yearly indexes to the Journal and to 
the Supplement and Epitome have been prepared and 
will be ready’ shortly ; they will, however, not be issued 
with all copies of the Journal, but only to those readers 
who ask for them. Any member or subscriber who 
wishes to have one or all of the indexes can obtain 
what he wants, post free, by sending a post-card 
notifying his desire to the Financial Secretary and 
Business Manager, British Medical Association House, 
Tavistock Square, W.C.I. Those wishing to receive 
the indexes regularly as published should intimate this. 


The biennial Huxley Lecture, on recent advances in 
science in their relation to practical medicine, will be 
delivered by Professor Julian S. Huxley at Charing 
Cross Hospital Medical School on Wednesday', Jannaiy’ 
24th, at 5 p.m. His subject will be " Embryology as 
an Experimental Science,” and the chair will be taken 
by Dr. Gordon M. Holmes, F.R.S. Admission free, 
by' ticket to be obtained from the dean of the Medical 
School, Chandos Street, W.C.2. 


Since the retirement of Sir George Berry from the 
House of Commons in 1931, the combined Scottish 
Universities constituency’ has been without medical 
representation in Parliament. The recent death of 
Mr. D. M. Cowan. M.P., creates a vacancy which it 
i.- to be hoped will be filled by the nomination and 
election of a member of the medical profession. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. J. IL 
Lawford. LL.D.. F.R.C.S.. consulting ophthalmic 
surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital, consulting surgeon 
to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields. 
and past president of the Opbtba lmologic.il Society ol 
the United Kingdom. 


PUBLIC HEALTH OF DENMARK 
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MATERNAL AND FOETAL MORTALITY 

AN AMERICAN REPORT 

The White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, organized by President Hoover in 1930, has 
already published a number of valuable reports, but few 
can have possessed greater interest for the English reader 
than does the report of the Subcommittee on the Factors 
and Causes of Foetal and Maternal Morbidity and Mor- 
tality, of which Professor Ehrenfest of St. Louis was the 
chairman. 1 The subcommittee consisted of thirty-five 
members, representing all the most important medical 
centres in the United States ; the authoritative character 
of its pronouncements is thus assured. The report consists 
ol twenty-three articles (or reports as they are called in 
the text), each dealing with a specific subject. Most of 
the articles are written by obstetric teachers, but the 
admirable and comprehensive report on heart disease and 
pregnancy is from the pen of Dr. William W. Herrick, 
professor of clinical medicine in Columbia University. 
The article on parasitic infections in pregnancy is the 
joint work of a professor of obstetrics and a professor of 
parasitology in New Orleans. 

Generally speaking, the articles all show evidence of 
careful preparation and wide reading ; one important 
article concludes with a bibliography of sixty-one refer- 
ences. Instances of overlapping are rare, and it is clear 
that collaboration among the contributors has been well 
maintained. The common aim has been to deal with 
" factors and causes " as they exist in the U.S.A. 
American conditions are of course complicated by the 
existence on the one hand of a large negro population, 
and on the other of large sparsely populated areas in 
which medical services are deficient. This must be borne 
in mind in considering the high rate of maternal mor- 
tality with which the United States as a whole have to 
deal ; this stands at about 6.5 per 1,000 live births, and 
showed no appreciable diminution in the period 1915 to 
1929. Dr. Ehrenfest, in his summary, draws attention 
to the high rate of foetal, maternal, and infant mortality 
among the negroes, and attributes it to: (1) the relative 
frequency of contracted pelvis, (2) the high incidence of 
venereal disease, and (3) the “ utter ignorance of the first 
principles of hygiene and of the care and nourishment of 
the infant.’ * In sharp contrast stands the case of the 
Chinese in San Francisco, where “ a thorough and com- 
petent survey " shows that mortality of both mothers and 
babies " compares most favourably with that reported for 
the entire city ” (p. 21). No European country* has com- 
parable difficulties to face, and we shall watch with sym- 
pathetic interest the result of the strenuous efforts now 
being put forth by our American colleagues to deal with 
their exceptionally complex problem. 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Pregnancy 

It is impossible within the limits of this review to do 
more than select for notice one «or two of the larger 
subjects dealt with, in the report. The articles on diseases 
of the endocrines during pregnancy will be welcomed for 
its clear statement of the present phase of the constantly 
changing picture of the endocrine functions. It is written 
by Professor Robert A. Mussey, and well maintains the 
reputation of the famous Mayo Clinic. The article on 
pulmonary* tuberculosis in pregnancy, by Professor Otto 
Schwarz, reveals the fact that " the care given to 
pregnant tuberculous women in the U.S.A- is very* much 
less than that accorded to non-pregnant tuberculous 
wo men." This unfortunate defect of- organization, from 

1 - Festal. Xrr-Kotv. r.rd Matetna! Morhuhtv ~Morlahtr \ 
ration of the White Hou«e Confcrt-r.ee on ChUt] Health cm! 
rgtectiea. London. 1 ) Appleton Century Co. 1333 (12> fd 


which we in this country* arc not free, appears to !>c 
common to all countries. The city of St. Louis has 
organized a maternity department in one of its sanatoria 
where women can stay throughout pregnancy and labour, 
and wc learn from Professor Schwarz that a sanatorium 
near Dresden is building a separate division for the same 
purpose. Other countries will no doubt, in time, follow 
the example thus set. The best analysis of the results 
of cases of tuberculosis and pregnancy is to be found not 
in this article, but in another on fever in the puerperium, 
by Professor Caldwell of New York City. Here, in a 
series of 410 cases, it is shown that improvement in the 
mother’s condition during pregnancy occurred in a large 
proportion of the " slight ” cases, in a considerable pro- 
portion of the " mild " cases, and even in a small pro- 
portion of the *' advanced ’’ cases. The author's view is 
that it is ” not the baby in the uterus but the baby in 
the home " which seriously endangers the life of the 
mother, through extra work, worry* and loss of rest. 
American practice is to forbid pregnancy in all cases of 
active tuberculosis for the reasons just stated, and for 
the further reason that post-natal infection of the child 
Ts almost certain to occur (p. 76). Early therapeutic 
abortion is accordingly advised in cases of active disease ; 
in all other circumstances abortion is discouraged. 

Operative Deliveries 

The author of the article on forceps and Caesarean 
section. Professor E. D. Plass of Iowa City, draws atten- 
tion to the fact that in the period 1915 to 1929 the neo- 
natal death rate in the U.S.A. from birth injuries has 
risen from 3.9 to 5.5 per 1,000 births. German writers 
have recorded a similar tendency, and there can be little 
doubt that the great increase in operative deliveries winch 
has characterized obstetric practice generally during the 
last fifteen years supplies the explanation of this increased 
loss of infant life. The author, in his review of the 
conditions which have led to the great increase in opera- 
tive deliveries, particularly deplores the ” exaggerated 
idea of the value of the infant's life in comparison with 
that of the mother " which is now in vogue. It is 
staggering to read that there are " a few clinics in this 
country [U.S.A.] in which the application of forceps is 
routine except when a precipitate delivery interferes with 
the obstetrician's plans ” (p. 230). There is a type of 
operation known as ” convenience forceps ” which is ex- 
tensively employed by those affected by the “ operative 
furor," many of whom have come to regard ” any varia- 
tion in the foetal heart tones " as an indication for 
extraction by forceps. That great divergencies in practice 
occur is clear from the figures given, which show that 
in the special hospitals the forceps rate varied from 
3.S per cent, to 50.4 per cent., while in other hospitals it 
varied from 0.5 per cent, to SI per cent. In Professor 
Plass’s view a forceps rate of over 5 per cent, savours of 
meddlesome midwifery. 

In discussing Caesarean section the author deplores the 
fact that ” the range of employment of this operation has 
been extended until it includes every imaginable com- 
plication of pregnancy and labour,” and yet it has " the 
highest mortality* of any delivery operation." F»gures 
obtained from hospitals in important centres ol different 
States show* a case mortality varying from 4.2 per cent, in 
Los Angeles to 16.1 per cent, in New Orleans. From 
another American city comes the report that over a 
certain period fifty-one Caesarean sections performed by 
general practitioners or surgeons resulted in a maternal 
mortality of 33 per cent., while fifty-six operations by 
obstetricians in the same period yielded a mortality rate 
of only* 1.3 per cent. These figures, which could probably 
be paralleled in other countries, form a striking illustra- 
tion of the results which may ensue when men of less 
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skill and experience attempt to follow the example set by 
obstetricians. They also invite inquiry whether the special 
hospitals have duly weighed their responsibility in setting 
up an example which will probably be followed by. all 
practitioners who desire to be *' up to date "1 The major 
operations of midwifery must often fall to practitioners 
whose experience of them is small, and in whose hands 
the operation risk will consequently be greater than in 
the hands of the specialist. It is therefore of the first 
importance that the leaders should set an example of 
restraint, knowing that what they do will be attempted 
by others. The conservative tone of Professor Plass's 
article will be warmly welcomed in this country. 

Hosiutal Provision for Midwifery 

The important article on fever in ^ the puerperium, 
which has been already referred to, is worthy of careful 
study. In discussing contact infection the author empha- 
sizes the risk that, after the birth of the child, attention 
may be relaxed and errors of technique may consequently 
occur. It is strongly advised that changes of gowns, 
gloves, masks, and dressings should be made before the 
genital canal is examined for lacerations, for that is the 
moment at which the risk of infection is greatest. 

Another interesting point brought out in the same 
article is the effect of the great increase of hospital 
accommodation lor midwifery which has occurred in the 
U.S.A. during the last ten years. In ten of the largest 
cities from 56 per cent, to 85 per cent, of the total births 
now occur in hospital, and yet “ the increased hospitaliza- 
tion has not decreased, but lias rather increased, the total 
morbidity and mortality ” (p. 328). This unexpected 
result is attributed in part to the impossibility of pro- 
viding the hospitals with the highly trained personnel, 
both medical and nursing, which they require to deal 
with the larger number of cases, and, further, it has not 
been sufficiently recognized that the " parturient woman 
must be separated from the sick and from all sources of 
possible contact infection.’' It would appear that pro- 
vision is lacking, in the extensions, for the isolation of 
suspect and infected cases — a defect which is by no means 
peculiar to the U.S.A. The fact is that in the campaign 
against maternal mortality the primary requirement is, 
not more hospital beds, but better trained doctors and 
midwives. 

It is impossible to notice them in detail, hut other 
articles well worthy of attention are those on breech 
presentation and on abortion in relation to maternal 
welfare. 

France 

[From oi k Court sroNPENT in Paris] 

Reminiscences of Calmette and Roux 
Profe^or Konrad fhrkh.iug, of the Pasteur Institute 
in Ui* recently drawn attention to a curious 

r vjn*. >de in Calnutte's life, and to some of Roux’ most 
ways Calmette, it will be remembered, 
x**tti.\ined at tlv Pasteur Institute in Lilb* while it was 
occupied bv the Orman*, who nmivil him of sending 
to French h« udqunrter? His laboratory 
uyhrri for wjrrh ■*'** apparatus and nearly stripped 
of si j.-ntd.' ra*Uur.v nts, lb* w\i- accus'd of thing his 
ruUMital p,g*on< a< im-^eirgers, anti when several 
pi-con* bun- 1 with th* by* ringed .and mark'd with 
a V. rid uujuU-r and the turns * Antu-rjv n> " the situa- 
tion • drain Ttu* C.dira It- d*«.l.\r**l that th<-*u 

j <*;-.« v.rre u^-d fifth'* tr.unnu- -.->n i»f fowl tub**r< ulcws. 
\\i, t w\ iii r.-<t triwved. and h- w a* a**fced to 


show the laboratory records of his experiments. Under 
a threatening guard he searched through his files, and the 
meticulous order with which he kept Ins records doubt- 
less saved his life. He not only found the required data, 
but also the bill of purchase signed by his assistant. It 
proved that the pigeons had been sent him from Antwerp, 
and that their serial numbers corresponded with those 
stated in the bill of purchase. The incident was not, 
however, closed, A post-mortem examination was ordered 
* by the commanding medical officer, and was performed 
by the German bacteriologist Pfeiffer. The one pigeon 
I examined proved to be tuberculous, and the accusation 
j against Calmette was withdrawn. M Fate played me a 
kindly trick that time," he remarked afterwards, " for 
I among all the pigeons inoculated with tuberculous material, 
only the one examined had contracted tuberculosis." 

As for Roux, Professor Birkhaug says that if one had 
come across him in the gardens or 'the corridors of the 
Pasteur Institute, without knowing him, one would have 
instinctively asked: “Who is this queer old man? " 
Here he wandered to and fro on his daily rounds, old, 
grey, and poorly clad, stooping, sallow, and pathetic ; 
he conveyed the impression that being alive was to him 
a source of grief. But within this pitiable outward frame 
was a highly critical and richly endowed personality. He 
refused to accept the salary to which he was entitled as 
Director of the Institute. " I really don't need the 
money," he would say, ** and they give me board, room, 
light, and heat, and whenever I become hungry the maid 
brings me food. The Pasteur Institute needs the money 
more than I." When called out on professional duties 
in inclement weather he would turn up the collar of his 
overcoat as he hastened to catch the nearest bus or 
tram. He would not use a taxi: "A taxi costs too 
much, aud we need the money for scientific work." His 
extreme modesty and frugality knew ho limits, and science 
and hard work were for lum the two most important 
things in life. 

Doctors Murdered by the Insane 

It has recently been calculated that every year some 
three to seven French doctors are murdered by their 
patients. The annual mortality is between 0.10 and 0,25 
per thousand. Kittle wonder, therefore, that most life 
aud accident insurance policies discount this special risk 
to which the medical profession is subject. It would 
seem from certain expressions of opinion that much could 
be done to protect alienists and others who are most likely 
to be injured by the insane. As Dr. G. d'Heuqueville 
points out in a recent number of La Press c iW dicalc, 
a goodly proportion of these murders are committed by 
persons with a long record of previous acts of violence. To 
illustrate his point he quotes the recent case of a woman 
who tried to murder a provincial professor of neurology. 
During the great war she was repeatedly dismissed lor 
acts of insubordination when an army nurse. She 
became the mistress of a doctor, and was known to have 
brandished a revolver in his face. Later she married a 
doctor, by whom she had a child, and over the child's 
d**ad liodv she wove a persecution mania. She was 
confined in an asylum, but succeeded in escaping. She 
promptly brought an action against her husband and 
discharged a revolver in the law court, wounding him- 
Sh'* gamed access to th** consulting room of th f * medical 
•superintendent of an asylum, at whom she f*n*d five 
revolver shots In Pans such patients are already bring 
dealt with more strictly and systematically than hereto- 
fore. Tho-w who hn\e b'-en discharged from asylum* 
are liable, on the first exhibition of eccentricity, to 
promptly conducted to th'* ‘•p'rcial police infirmary, where 
th**y are examin'd by with powers to intern 
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them or set them free. There is also Dr. Toulouse: at 
the Henri-lfousselle Hospital he has organized a system 
of prophylaxis, one activity of which is the dispatch 
of specialists to the homes of persons denounced by 
their neighbours as mentally abnormal. These visiting 
specialists may, if need be, sign admission orders, on 
which action is taken forthwith. For well-to-do mental 
suspects an investigation, by a commission, has been 
proposed, on which psychiatrists, magistrates, and legal 
experts would be represented. 

The Care of Cardiac Cases' 

In a recent communication to the French Academy of 
Medicine there was an account of the organization 
Dr. Vaqucz has provided for patients suffering from heart 
disease. Aided by generous American friends he founded 
in 1929 the association " Aide aux Cardiaques.” This 
association begins its work in the schools, - where, with 
the help of the teachers and school inspectors, the sub- 
jects of heart disease are picked out and kept under 
special supervision. When they leave school, occupations 
least likely to injure them are chosen. One of the most 
effective means for assuring continuity of supervision is 
the child’s health passport, on which his physical ail- 
ments are recorded. As the child passes from school and 
runs the gauntlet of examinations for industrial employ- 
ment or military service, the record of such a passport 
is invaluable to him. The 4t Aide aux Cardiaques ” 
follows its proteges through adult life, intervening with 
advice, material aid, and consultations with employers 
when a breakdown threatens or actually occurs. Young 
as it is this association has already been the model on 
which similar organizations in Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, Mexico, and the Argentine have been, or arc being, 
founded. # 

The Sick Stranger Within the Gates 

The French are more than a little embarrassed by their 
many resident visitors. The healthy swell the ranks of 
the unemployed, and the unhealthy occupy hospital beds 
to which the French taxpayer must subscribe. There is 
also the special problem of the foreign lunatic injudicious 
in his choice of targets. In 1925 there were 19,500 
admissions of foreigners to the public hospitals in Paris ; 
this was 7 per cent, of all the hospital admissions. By 
1930 this figure had grown to 33.4S5, and the percentage 
to 12. In 1931 there was a reduction to 23,563 admissions 
(11.5 per cent.), but even so the figures are impressive. 
The ratio of sick foreigners to the total varies from 4.S 
to 6.2 per cent. In 1913 there were 10,125 mental cases 
admitted to the asylums of the Department of the Seine. 
By 1931 this figure had increased to 15.S15. How 
many of these are foreigners? Statistics available for 
1926 show that among 14,257 lunatics admitted to asylums 
in the above area in that year there were as manv as 
560 foreigners, or 3.9 per "cent. These are minimum 
figures ; they do not take into account the sick foreigner 
who dispenses with the hospitality of public institutions 
in Paris. 

“What’s in a N’a me?” 

Much, to judge by a recent legal verdict in France. 
The case shows in what an uncomfortably invidious 
position the tradesman may find himself when he tries 
to express admiration for a pioneer of medicine bv tack- 
ing his name on to a proprietary remedy. An enterprising 
dentist, having devised a presumably new formula for 
a tooth paste, permitted a company to exploit it. The 
company called itself “ Laboratoires Pasteur et Com- 
pare*,” and the paste it sold was called ''Dentifrice 
Pasteur.” The authorities of the Pasteur Institute 
refused to accept this new product as a complimentary 


gesture, and were the more inclined to take exception 
to it as some of the new company’s correspondence 
wandered by mistake into the Imtitute. Accordingly, 
a formal protest was made in the autumn of 1931. In 
response to this the company introduced the letters 
“A & B ” between the words “ Laboratoires ” and 
" Pasteur '* ; at the same time omitting the termination 
*' et Compagnie.” This shuffling, in the opinion of the 
Pasteur Institute, made confusion worse confounded, for 
now the public might be beguiled into believing that the 
letters ” A & B ” stood for two of the many laboratories 
within the Institute. In the interests of the public and 
the good name of the Pasteur Institute it was deemed 
necessary to bring an action against the pseudo* Pastcurians, 
who have just lost their case, and who have been con- 
demned, among other things, to publish the findings of 
the Court in five newspapers to be selected by the 
Pasteur Institute. 


Scotland 


Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh 
At the annual general meeting of the Court of Con- 
tributors to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh Sir 
Thomas B. Whitson, who presided, said that the annual 
report was one of the most important that the institution 
had issued. During the past year 20,159 patients had 
been treated in the Infirmary, of whom over 60 per cent, 
had been discharged cured ; there had been 14,500 
surgical cases. Of the patients admitted 9,252 came from 
Edinburgh and over 10,000 from outside the city. There 
had been 69,000 out-patients, an increase of 3,000 on the 
figures for the previous year. The question of motor 
accident cases was causing serious concern ; 42S persons 
injured in such accidents had been admitted to the wards, 
while 437 had been treated as out-patients, and it was 
calculated that the treatment of these cases had cost the 
institution £3,593, while the amount received from insur- 
ance companies under the Road Traffic Act had been 
only £1,504. The average daily number of persons on 
the waiting list during the year, had been over 3,000, and 
although every effort had been made to reduce the 
number, the popularity of the institution had prevented 
the managers from effecting any material reduction. 
There had been a deficit on the ordinary account of 
£30.2S7. with a further deficit of £2,S34 on the con- 
valescent house and of £6,693 on Becchmount. Tiie 
total deficit for the year had been £47,300 ; this find been 
covered by fegaefes and donations to the extent of £40,00(7. 
so that the real cash deficit was about £7,000, and this 
sum had to be taken out of the capital account. There 
had, however, been bequests for special purposes amount- 
ing to over £16,000. Speaking as an accountant. Sir 
Thomas continued, lie did not like to use legacies as 
ordinary revenue, for the main reason that, as a result 
of the long-continued high taxation, the amount to he 
received from legacies in the future was hound to fall. 
The Infirmary had a limited public to which it could 
appeal for subscriptions, since all the other cities of Scot- 
land had tlicir own local hospitals to support, and, 
although appeals were constantly made to Scotland from 
hospitals in England and the soutti. it would serve no 
good purpose to make any appeal eitli- r to London or 
to the rest of England In Edinburgh at the present 
time there were only 1,340 individuals or firms who sub- 
scribed £1 and upwards. There were, he estimated, 10,000 
people in Edinburgh who lived in houses of a rental of 
£50 and upwards, and if the municipalitv. contrary to 
tilt- public Wishes, should he forced "to take over the 
Infirmary, the assessment cn a rental of £50 for hospital 
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purposes would -much exceed 20s. The total ordinary 
expenditure for the past year had been £14S,000, but the 
managers had been paving very particular attention to- 
expenditure, and this was £9,000 less than in the pre- 
ceding year. It was to be regretted that the original 
proposals for the extension had had to be seriously cur- 
tailed. It had been found impossible to erect a combined 
gynaecological and maternity hospital and a nurses’ home, 
and the scheme had had to be restricted to a maternity 
hospital and a new nurses' home. liven the cost of this 
was likely to exceed the funds at present raised lor the 
purpose by £100,000. Meanwhile the appeal was in 
abeyance as the time was unsuitable, but it would be 
renewed at a later date. The annual report for the year 
from October 1st, 1932, to September 30th, 1933, showed 
that the ordinary income had been maintained at the 
same level as for the previous year. The average cost 
per occupied bed had been £152 as against £160 in 1931-2, 
while the average cost per patient per day , had been 
Ss. 4d. as against Ss. 9d. The scheme for building a new 
pavilion to house the skin department and the venereal 
diseases department had made considerable progress, 
and it was anticipated that the work of construction would 
be begun early in the present year. 

Diet in Health nnd Disease 
In a recent address to the Women Citizens' Association, 
Edinburgh, Dr. Chalmers Watson surveyed the knowledge- 
gained in recent years concerning the pre-eminent impor- 
tance of diet in the prevention and treatment of disease. 
In medicine of the future, he said, successful management 
would be largely in proportion to the attention paid by 
the medical practitioner and the public to diet, to the 
psychological factor, and to the study of what was com- 
prised in the term " the healing powers of nature.” 
Increasing attention was being directed to certain defi- 
ciencies in ordinary diets, which were .regarded as the 
fundamental cause of many common ailments, and which 
arose from the devitalizing of food by modern methods 
of preparation and preservation. For many years highly 
skilled laboratory workers had sought to determine the 
nature of the illusive substance or property called 
" vitamin,'' and to manufacture vitamin preparations 
which could be added to food or administered in medicinal 
form. The general experience of practising members of 
the profession, however, had indicated that the clinical 
value of such vitamins fell far short of expectations based 
on laboratory teaching. The impression was steadily 
gaining ground that the best way of administering vitamins 
was to give fresh foods of suitably mixed and varied 
kinds, esp.-cially fresh vegetables and fruits. The addition 
of auv vitamin to the dirt was unnecessary if adequate 
attention was paid to the value of good fresh milk, good 
butter, wheat grain which had not been debased by 
the process of manufacture, fresh fruits, and vegetables. 
Authorities had come to regard with misgiving the existing 
tendency to add medicinal vitamins to focxls. 

Scottish Housing Association 
Prodding at the annual conference of the Scottish 
Housing Association in Glasgow Mr. Joseph Sullivan said 
tint whin tie- Koval Commi-don on Housing issued its 
rejmrt it was stated that 237.00') hoii'is were required 
m Scot! in. 1 to rai'.- the h \ei of housing, and to reduce 
th- numl-r of v:-.- ap srtev a: dwa Kings, while 10.030 were 
required annually to meet the ordinary wastage Mr 
Je -ph Wt-tu-ssi. ;Vm-r I'n-b-r Secretary of State for 
Svs tiird. n-.:I that no mat- rnl progress had f> - n made 
, : ■■ join :r i (P-iling with S ' ::.-b housing problems. 
Th- great- r p ir: cf th- resp-r-duhtv for this should 1»- 
Us l at th • d-v-s of the T cal .authorities Th- census <■< 
t-vt: Pal r-\ei!— ! that in th- ccunta of Is', nark 12 6 p- r 


cent, of the population were living more than four to a 
room, while in other districts conditions were not much 
better with 10.4 per cent, in West Lothian, S.l in Renfrew, 
6.6 in Stirlingshire, nnd 7.5 in Glasgow. There were also 
over 3,009 two-roomed houses in Scotland where there 
were more than nine persons to a house. The minimum 
standard should be a three-apartment dwelling. At the 
present time too many people had to consider a suitable 
rent rather than a suitable house. The total cost to the 
State of dealing with housing in Scotland since 1919 had 
been £14.S18,SS2. He believed that, if suitably tackled, 
the housing problem in Scotland could be solved by 1936. 

Public Assistance Attendance in Fife 
A scheme for medical attendance on public assistant 
patients was considered at a meeting of the Public Health 
Committee of Fife County Council at Cupar on January 
4th. Dr. G. Pratt Yule, county medical officer of health, 
said that the cost of the Public Assistance Department 
in Fife had increased by £17,000 during the last year, 
and the cost of the able-bodied poor alone had increased 
by £15,000 in the past two years. There were anomalies 
in regard to medical attendance ; one parish medical 
officer received a salary of £28 for five patients, another 
£50 for twenty-six patients, while in the more industrial 
part of the county a medical officer with 1,050 patients 
received only £125, nnd another with 1,21 1 - patients 
£160. Increased poverty in West Fife had thrown 
burdens on the medical practitioners altogether, out of 
keeping with the payments made to them. The object 
of the scheme now advanced was the distribution of the 
work throughout the profession. It was proposed that 
the " open choice ” method should be adopted, and that 
the rate of payment should be fixed at 3Jd. per week 
for a family, and 9d. per month for the individual. The 
estimated cost of the new system was £1,788 as against 
the present salaries of medical officers of £1,838. It was 
believed that this scheme would be equitable to nil practi- 
tioners, and would be agreeable to the poor, who would 
have more say in the choice of their doctor. A sub- 
committee was appointed to Investigate the scheme, and 
to give consideration to attendance upon the unemployed 
who had now ceased to he entitled to medical benefit under 
the National Health Insurance Acts. 


England and Wales 


International Exhibition of Cripples* Work 
The third international exhibition of cripples* work will 
be held in the Colston Hall, Bristol, next October under 
the auspices of the Central Council for the Care of 
Cripples. The previous exhibitions were in Exeter in 
1929, and in Nottingham in 1931, The principal objec- 
tives arc to stimulate and encourage the work of 
cripples and to assist their education by an inter- 
change of ideas and methods. The organization of 
this year's exhibition is being undertaken by the 
Wtnford Orthopaedic Hospital, / the Bristol Crippled 
Children's Society, the Frenchay Park Sanatorium, and 
the Rotary Club of Bristol. It is proposed to charge 
a rent for the stalls, ranging from £2 according to size, 
the smallest being S ft. by 4 ft. The following categories 
will b** included handicrafts taught in hospital schools, 
occupational corrective work under the surgeon’s orders *, 
home work by b'-d-ridd-n or senmi-ly disabled cripples ; 
the work of tho.e training for employment in the ojyn 
market th~ work of employees m undertakings 
I:>h'*d on a commercial has:-? for th»* disposal of skill* d 
work done by irspp!**d j*-r--ons , and the work cf inde- 
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pendent craftsmen. The exhibition will not be run for 1 
profit, and all fees will go towards the expenses of running ) 
it ; any surplus will be allocated by the organizers at 
their discretion. It is hoped that every exhibitor reserving 
a complete stand will send a representative to take charge 
of it, but where this is not possible the exhibition com- 
mittee will make arrangements for the charge of stands 
locally. Special efforts will be made to attract commercial 
and other buyers likely to be interested in the wares. 
Great success attended the two previous exhibitions, and 
it is hoped that the forthcoming one will prove even more 
popular in view of the marked advances which have been 
made since then in the education of cripples. Applications 
for stalls and notice of intention to participate in the 
exhibition must be *> sent by May 1st, 1934, to the 
honorary organizing secretary, Mrs. Hey Groves, 25, 
Victoria Square, Clifton, Bristol 8, who will welcome 
suggestions for improving the arrangements. A number 
of trophies and challenge cups will be open for competition. 

National Institute for the Deaf 
According to the annual report for 1932-3, the National 
Institute, for the Deaf has quite outgrown its present 
premises in Bloomsbury. A library is required for persons 
who come to consult the literature on deafness; a room 
is needed for a. lip-reading centre ; meetings of the com- 
mittee and of allied bodies are poorly accommodated, and 
the provision for the staff is quite inadequate. A fund is 
being opened, therefore, to enable the Institute to remove 
to more suitable premises, possibly in the west central 
part of London. Gifts have already been received to this 
end. It is suggested that conferences might well be held 
in various localities to enable the community to realize 
the immense amount of unrelieved suffering that awaits 
attention. The future possibility is envisaged of an Act 
whereby county and county borough councils would he 
empowered to deal with the deaf on lines similar to those 
for the blind. The recommendation of the late Dr. 
Eichholz for the constitution by the Ministers of Health 
and Education jointly of a standing advisor}* committee 
would have more far-reaching beneficial effects than could 
be expected to accrue from any other proposal made 
hitherto. The report contains numerous illustrations of the 
various activities carried on by the Institute'in spite of its 
present handicaps. The accounts for the year showed a 
balance of £700 income over expenditure, due to an in- 
crease in the amount received from donations and legacies 
mainly, and not to the more permanent source represented 
by subscriptions. Yet if the Institute is to obtain its 
much-needed expansion of premises and activities there 
will have to be a larger annual income. It is pointed out 
that, whatever degree of State assistance may be reason- 
ably hoped for in the future, the nature of the work 
among the deaf is such as to demand a continuance and 
increase of personal individual support. The prevalence 
of irregular practitioners who claim falsely to be able 
to alleviate deafness is again lamented. 

Kemunemtion of Medical Staff at London Mental 
Hospitals 

following upon representations made by the British 
Medical Association that the scale of pay for assistant 
medical officers is less favourable than that prescribed in 
the Ask with memorandum, the Mental Hospitals Com- 
mittee of the London County Council has reviewed the 
current rates of pay for medical staff in institution? under 
its management. The Askwith memorandum propo-ed 
for assistant medical officers at mental hospitals a 
minimum commencing salary of £350. rising *bv four 
annual increments of £25 to" £450, with emoluments of 
board, lodging, and washing, and an additional allowance 


of £50 a year to the possessor of a diploma in psycho- 
logical medicine. The scale adopted by the London 
County Council for assistant medical officers m the mental 
hospital service does not provide for reddenti d emolu- 
ments, but furnishes an inclu c i\e money payment which, 
at the minimum of the scale, is £475 a year. and. afttr 
deduction of £117 in respect of charges for full board, 
lodging, and washing, leaves a net cash remuneration of 
£357. This is more than the Askwith minimum, but the 
Council’s scale provides for only three increments, the 
first of which is not payable until the D.P-M. has been 
obtained. After careful consideration it is now proposed 
that the present scale of remuneration shall be amended 
to provide for an increment of £25 at the end of each 
of the first four years’ service, but the initial scale rate 
is to be reduced to £470, instead of being £475. The 
allowance of £50 a year to the holder of the diploma will 
still obtain. Each of the four increments, however, is to 
be conditional upon the submission of a certificate by the 
medical superintendent, to the, effect not only that th*' 
conduct, work, and general efficiency of the officer are 
in all respects satisfactory, but that if he is not in 
possession of the diploma, be is making proper endeavours 
to secure it, and also that he exhibits qualities which, so 
far as can be seen, point to his being suitable at a later 
date for promotion to a post of divisional responsibility. A 
condition that the appointment shall be determined at 
the end of three years if within that time the officer ha* 
not obtained the diploma is to be continued, 'and 
strengthened by a proviso that retention in sendee after 
three years shall depend on the submission of a definite 
report by the medical superintendent that the officer has 
shown himself to be entirely suitable for promotion if 
and when opportunity arises. With regard to existing 
staff, it is proposed that officers on the present scale 
who are in possession of the diploma shall receive a 
further increment, beyond the maximum of the scale in 
force since April, 1931, of £20 a year, but subject to the 
proviso that the total remuneration, including th i* allow- 
ance, shall not succeed £327. It is also propo-’-d that the 
remuneration of house-physicians appointed to the mental 
hospital service shall be increased to £335 a yeir if non- 
resident. According to the scheme approved in 1931 
officers of this grade were to have a salary of £230, with- 
out emoluments, but so far no appointment -of hou^e* 
physician has been made to the mental hospital s« rvice, 
probably because the rate of pay Ins not been suffxcu ntly 
attractive. 

Medical Officers in Slum Clearance Schemes 
Additional medical staff will be required in the public 
health department of the London County Council in con- 
nexion with the carrying out of the Council’s acce!> rated 
programme of slum clearance. At present the* work rn 
the medical side relating to housing is perform'd bv .» 
divisional medical officer, and it is believed that two more 
whole-time medical officers will be required. It b ah t 
the view of the Council that to obtain suitable candidate- 
some prospect of permanent appointment should \ • 
offered, and that in view of th** responsible duri*< to 1; 
carried out tho-e appointed should rank a? divi-s. rial 
ttvdical officers (scale of salary £S00, ri-ing by inert mt rt- 
of £50 to £1,030). On the completion of thtir verk in 
connexion with the slum cl* arar.ee sell* me, which it r- 
anticipated will be in eight to t* n year-’ tint**. th»-v wifi 
be allotted to other branches of work m th- d**p rim* r.t. 
The medical officer who will be in control of their verb, 
and will have additional respond! Clitic, i* to N* 
temporary rank as principal assistant medical r-ffh • r 
(£950 — £50 — -£l ,250). From the out.-et of th* -kin 
clearance scheme additional werk will be created, in: u:d : n a 
\ the preparation and giving of evidence at local ir.quiri'-<. 
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and the examination and report upon proposals of metro- 
politan borough councils for dealing with areas within 
their boroughs. 

Guy’s Hospital Founder's Day 

Founder’s Day at Guy’s Hospital was commemorated 
on January 6th by a special service in the hospital chapel 
and the reopening, by Dr. Luke Paget, formerly Bishop 
of Chester, of the crypt, where lie the remains of Thomas 
Guy. For eighteen months past work has been proceeding 
in the crypt, the discovery having been made that the 
foundations of the chapel were by no means secure. 
Supports have now been carried down fifteen feet below 
the springing level of the vaults, and the chapel stands 
as firmly as when it was built 200 years ago. At the 
same time the vaulting and. walls of lire crypt have been 
cleaned of the whitewash with which they have been 
covered for about 150 years, revealing the fine old brick- 
work beneath, and a mosaic floor has been laid down 
between the tombs of Thomas Guy and three famous 
surgeons of the hospital who were buried there near the 
founder — Astley Cooper, William Hunt, and John Love. 


Correspondence 


Team Work 

Sir, — The annotation headed ” Team Work in Medical 
Practice ” which appeared in the Journal of January 6th 
calls well-timed attention to the inspiring address on 
the influence of medicine on surgery delivered to the 
Hunterian Society by its president, Mr. \V. E. Tanner. 
The address, charged with home truths, acknowledged those 
responsible for recent advances in medical science, but 
at the same time revealed between the lines the un- 
charted drift of medicine and surgery in many direc- 
tions, It is suggested that the complexity of modern 
medicine has led to a dangerous increase in the 
number of specialists. Specialization is regarded by Mr. 
Tanner as dangerous in the hands of those who have not 
had sufficient experience in the science and art of medi- 
cine and surgery as a whole. " The true surgeon must 
not be content to be a mere craftsman ; he may laugh at 
the stethoscope, but he should use it, for he has no right 
to say he knows nothing about the chest.” He adds, 
” The medically minded surgeon is a great asset, for it is 
from him we may expect real advance and achievement.” 
With similar thoughts Dr. Charles Mayo declared that we 
were getting to know more and more about less and less. 

Mr Tanner may have struck a note out of harmony with 
a fashionable refrain, but it calls us to attention, it makes 
us think. Without suggesting for a moment that the 
specialist has only the little knowledge which is dangerous, 
it would be admitted by the specialists themselves that 
their viewpoint is limited and circumscribed. It will he 
conceded by all that this circumscribed knowledge is deep 
and convincing. It plays an important part m remedying 
a particular defect in a small portion of a complex machine. 
Tie* difficulty arises when we consider how often one 
c], f,*ct in dependent on other more remote defects, and 
how the machine often must lx- overhauled as a whole 
Kdorr the fault can l>e isolated. 

With socialization, as it exists today, we cannot, for 
example, expect the gemto-urinnry surgeon to lx* an 
authority on th»* intricate and all-important Unions of tin* 
cardiovascular system which afflict his patients ip con- 
vd-rabh* numbers It is unreasonable to request an ortho- 
paedic surgeon to undertake treatment while obscure 
ri th- central nervous system or disordered nv-t.i- 
UdiAtn clou 1 th- i«vje. The gynaecologist, consulted by 
th'* *e wrf:un, whom he has attend'd in the 
during pregnancy, may l* cert fused as to whether the 


presence of gall-stones contributes to the symptoms in a 
case of pelvic disorder. The surgeon who confines him* 
| self exclusively to the abdomen is conscious of the fact 
that mistakes could be eliminated if he had a wider out* 
; look, and frequently is in need' of further advice. The 
cardiologist may have doubts about the state of the 
thyroid gland or the presence of infection in the biliary 
tract. 

It is clear that the complexity of modern medicine io 
which Mr. Tanner alludes demands one of two alternatives. 
If the patient belongs to that large group (from which 
emergency and traumatic surgery is excluded) requiring 
careful investigation, either a number of specialists must 
be summoned to the bedside, which is often impracticable, 
or the consultant in the first instance must have a wide 
experience of surgery* or medicine aS a whole. The need 
for a specialist may come later. The necessity for a con- 
sultation is decided in the first instance by the general 
practitioner. All will agree with Mr. Tanner that it is 
upon the general practitioner that the successful handling 
of any patient, whatever the disease, depends. 

In selecting the consultant a difficulty arises. The 
physician in view may have too academic a mind to be of 
service in a clinical problem, the suggested surgeon may 
be ” the mere craftsman ” who is quite ineffectual in a 
consultative capacity. If the case is prima facie a surgical 
one the general practitioner is not always in a position to 
realize that, whereas the combination of good surgery and 
good craftsmanship is ideal, the latter divorced from the 
former is a menace. It is a complex problem for those 
outside the ranks of surgery, but it deserves careful 
attention. The fundamental distinction which may exist 
between good surgery and good operating may indeed be 
only fully appreciated by those who lean towards surgery, 
and who have gained experience by travel abroad. (Pre- 
conceived ideas may be shattered by travel, but out of 
this wakening good may come. The shaking of a dis- 
position to self-assertion and dogmatism may prove the 
first step towards a distinguished career.) 

It is possible in a few sentences to outline the attributes 
of a good surgeon and to draw a distinction between him 
and ” the mere craftsman ” to which Mr. Tanner alludes. 
In the one case many hours are spent at the bedside in 
personal conclave with medical and laboratory colleagues. 
Quality and not quantity is the goal. ” Safety first ” are 
the watchwords. Days or weeks may be occupied in pre- 
operative preparation and in refreshing the memory from 
current literature. No stone is left unturned to secure in 
advance a minute knowledge of what Lord Moynihan re- 
ferred to as the ” pathology of the living.” The right 
moment is chosen for operation ; the procedure is carried 
out with mature judgement and meticulous care. The 
post-operative period, often pregnant with sinister possi- 
bilities, is personally supervised. In the fatal case the 
pcst-mortem is attended by the surgeon, together with 
nit those colleagues who shared the responsibility of 
diagnosis and treatment 

On the other sale of the picture may be seen the 
handyman, content with operative dexterity, and with the 
favourable impression left upon ill-informed observers. 
In this case the ward work has been neglected, and in- 
format'on, when sought from the physician, radiologist, 
and other co-workers, has been accepted second-hand. 
Pre-operative and post -operative care in the model’ll sen 
have hern disregarded. Surgery practised thus does not 
result in the less than 1 p'*r cent, mortality in such con- 
ditions as Graves's disease . at best the morbidity is high. 

Team work in surgery goes further than that to which 
Mr. Tanner had time to refer. It is futile to attempt 
major surgical procedures in the belief that modern 
standards can !>e reached with ever-changing assistants 
and anaesthetists, with unfamiliar equipment, and In a 
varying surgical environment. Without uniformity in 
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these respects men of ability and promise are condemned 
to a position of mediocrity as judged by the surgical world 
of to-day. Young recruits who visit famous clinics abroad 
come home impressed. They have witnessed departments 
presided over by an all-powerful chief, with his permanent 
or semi-permanent first and second assistants, reinforced 
by highly trained subordinates. Facilities for investiga- 
tion and research are at his hand and his command. The 
daily work proceeds under the same roof both for pay 
patients and for the reverse. Time and efficiency are thus 
conserved. Members of the team, nurses included, by 
long association can almost anticipate the thoughts ol 
one another. Those who in commencing their career are 
less fortunately placed, in one of the uncultivated fields of 
surgery 1 ' at home, may seek reform, but the dice are too 
heavily loaded against them, and they become submerged 
by a combination of bolstered traditions and insular habits. 
The economic question comes in, but the fact remains that 
it is in tire large and rich centres that mediaeval workman- 
ship prevails and flourishes. The best team work often is 
practised in smaller places where poverty prevails. 
v The influence of medicine on surgery, and of team work 
upon both, can be best appreciated bv those who travel. 
The mortality and end-results in different centres through- 
out the world should be studied an<J compared, and finally 
an effort should be made to imitate that system which 
gives the best sendee to a trusting but ill-informed public. 
The moment appears ripe for thoughts of reform in many 
institutions, both time-worn and new, for the scrapping of 
antiquated conceptions, and for a radical change. — I 
am, etc., 

Umdon, W.1, Jan. 7th. W. I. de C. WjIEELXR. 


Conlinuoiis Intravenous Saline 

Sir, — As one of the first, if not the first, to use intra- 
venous saline infusion, in massive or repeated doses, for 
the treatment of haemorrhage, I am much interested in 
the method of continuous use advocated by Messrs. Bailey 
and Carnow. (My first case occurred on April 24th, 
133$, set* Lancet, i, 1392, pp. 1239, 1357.) But I wonder 
whether, at least in the case of haemorrhage, it would 
not be equally efficacious and more convenient if given 
s»l>cjihi?ifO:is/v, after the volume of the blood had been 
restored by the intravenous method. 

With regard to their suggestion that "an enterprising 
firm of druggists should put up in ampoules " the saline, 
I may say that the late Mr. Martindaie, more than forty 
years ago, made for me glass tubes containing 2 drachms 
of sodic chloride in solution, and sealed during ebullition. 
They were exhibited at the December meeting (IS93) of 
the Obstetrical Society of London {Transact ions, vol. 
xxxv). — I am, etc., 

London. W\. Jan. Gib. HERBERT R. SrtNCER. 


Sir,— I should like to support what Mr. Hamilton 
Bailey ami Mr. Carnow sav in their article on this subject 
in the Journal of January Pth. I have used the method 
intermittently for several years. During the last two 
years I have employed it as a routine procedure both 
before and after operation in certain dehydrated cases, 
and reported mv opinion in my Hunterian Lecture, which 
was published in the Lancet on June 3rd and 10th. 1933. 

Anyone who has employed this method often enough 
to compare its effects with tho«e seen after the use of the 
more usual procedures cannot fail to have appreciated its 
greater value, which is largely dependent. I think, on 
these factors — namely, the fluid is delivered into the blood 
stream with certainty, in known quantities, and slowly : 
the rate can lx.* vnrhxl according to requirements. I 
usually give it at the speed of one drop per second, 
and have administered as much as forty pints without 


having to move the cannula to another vein. I utilize 
one of the veins at the elbow as a rule, and do not find 
it necessary to restrict the arm vnowivnnts bcy< tvl 
warning the patient to keep the limb reasonably Mill • 
it is, of course, a different matter in the ca^e of a 
patient. Mr. Bailey and Mr. Carnow >av it is imncet<-nry 
to be concerned about the temperature of the fluid I 
am not sure about this. Anyway, it is pirketh snupk to 
run the tube through a’ small radiant-heat appliance, and 
this is mv practice. 

This method of intravenous administration p* traits th** 
addition to the circulation not only of fluid but of other 
substances, and presently, with the help of h’ochemi^ry, 
I have no doubt we shall be able to make u-o of it as 
an artificial gland, which will temporarily dt liver to the 
circulation in a reasonably physiological maiim r mu h 
elements as may, for the time bung, be ab?ent or 
diminished. Indeed, in one cr two instances it ha* 
alreadv been so employed. — I am, etc., 

Ws j» 6th. ’ _ E R - Fl,NT ' 


, Sir. — I was much interested in Mr. Hamilton Bailey's 
description, of a method of continuous intravenous use 
of saline, gum nrabic, etc., but I am sorry that he attri- 
butes its origin entirely to the United States, I can 
assure him that it was in use in Bristol in 1923, under 
a similar technique. 

Two points about his method (and ours), however, 1 
have never been able to make my mind up about. (1) At 
what pressure (that is, at what height should the funnel 
holding the saline be) should the injection be givtn* The 
number of drops depends on the size of the cannula. |2) 
What is the total maximum that can he administered in. 
say, twenty-four hours safely? 

One case I remember— a case of amputation in 
Raynaud’s disease — developed oedema of the lungs after 
twenty-four hours. 1 am in most full agreement with 
Mr. Hamilton Bailey in the choice of a small vein, as 
this ensures slow percolation, though wc had only a 
small well -paraffined cannula available. Tins is a line 
of treatment which I have always felt has a very large 
field of usefulness, not only in surgical but also in medical 
cases, especially those in which the continuous adminis- 
tration of a drug not well tolerated hypodermically is 
needed. I instance acute streptococcal septicaemia, and 
the need for an intravenous antiseptic. 

Incidentally, I have noticed in a case of septicaemia 
treated with mercurochroinc intravenously (not con- 
tinuously) marked pink tinging of urine, farces, and sweat, 
as in Mr. Hamilton Bailey’s case. — I am, etc., 

Bull. Jan. oth. Warren Mounts. 

Markin*; X-Kay Films 

Sir. — In the Journal of December 16th, 1933 (p. U33), 
Mr. H. A. T. Fairbank made an appeal for the marking 
of x-ray films with the patient's name and the date of the 
examination. This practice is universal in the ca<e cf 
private patients sent to radiologists in London and, I 
think, elsewhere ; but, as Mr. Fairbank has pointed out. 
it only too frequently happens that the patient, regirdk^s 
of any question of means, is sent to the nearest cottage 
hospital for a radiographic examination. 

All round London to-day is a nng of such ho c p:tal«. 
In almost every one there is an x-r.iv outfit, put m at 
the instance of the sellers of apparatus ubo start rfuif 
campaign by telling the hc*p:tal srentary that an r-ruv 
outfit will pay for th»*ir hospital. The re-uH i> that each 
of these small institutions :s tquirp-d to do r-rav work, 
and films are taktn. on which so m-- unfnrtuu ite nidr<h«gj-t 
i is supposed to report, in the hop' that wealthier pitknt = 
! will be referred to him at his consulting rooms. But, a* 
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things work out, the net result is that practically all the 
patients of the district are referred to the x-rav depart- 
ment of the small hospital, and little or nothing in the 
way of few comes through to the radiologist as a con- 
sultant. 

When Mr. Fairbank or any other consultant is handed 
unmarked films I would suggest that he should ask the 
doctor who has brought the case where and how the films 
have been taken. I think he will find that, as a rule, the 
films have been " borrowed " from the department of one 
of these small hospitals, where the radiologist’s services 
have liecn given for nothing, or for a nominal fee, and 
the films have been removed before he has -even had 
time to review them and mark them. 

The real tragedy of this situation lies in the fact that 
the more efficiently the radiologist does his work at the 
hospital the less hope is there that any patient will he 
sent from that district to consult him in London. No 
consultant in any branch of medicine has a heavier out- 
lay for equipment, or has to pay a larger rent for the 
accommodation necessary for his work, than the radio- 
logist. Nevertheless, in my experience, I have never 
known an , instance of films sent out from a hospital 
department unmarked ; but how can the radiologist help' 
it if he comes to the department and finds that the films 
have been abstracted without his knowledge or consent? 
— I am. etc., 

London, \V 1, bee 28th. 1933. J- -L- 


Painful Injections: An Avoidable Cause 

Sir, — Tlie investigation to be described was undertaken 
as a result of sharp pain experienced by patients who 
were receiving hypodermic or intradermal injections. 
Difficulty was encountered at a diphtheria-prevention 
clinic during the process of Schick-testing, and it was at 
first suspected that the Schick toxin contained some 
irritant substance. Some of the toxin was accordingly 
returned to the Wellcome Physiological Research Labora- 
tories, but, after exhaustive tests, no fault could be found 
in the material. I then remembered that Dr. V. J. 
Glover, medical officer of health for Waterloo-with- 
Sea forth, in his annual report for 1932, made some 
remarks which might have some hearing on the subject. 
He had lieen in the habit of soaking inoculating syringes 
in methylated spirit, and had traced painful reactions to 
this source. The nuisance ceased when he boiled his 
syringes in water instead of washing them out with spirit. 

Although I and many of my colleagues had been in the 
habit of boiling all syringes, vet. in the case of Scbick- 
test injections, the needle of the syringe had been dipped 
in spirit after each injection. It thus appeared possible 
that when the syringe was being charged with Schick 
toxin a small bead nf spirit ran down the needle into the 
toxin Imttle. In this manner it will he seen that the last 
quantity of toxin in the bottle might well contain a 
percentage of spirit. It was also realized that by dipping 
needles in spirit between injections drops of the spirit 
might adlure to the needle and run down to the point as 
the latter was being introduced into the skin. 

Accordingly \ in 20 dilution* in normal saline were mail** 
from the forms of alcohol and methylated spirit ordinarily 
mt-d for craning and mild Miniums: juiriww-.. Tho-*- vlrcted 
wire i\\ abojute alcohol . (2l in'!«*trnl methylated spirit 
ter! -’Utlr-s - 1 . 1$) ordinary rartbylat-ri spirit : (A) a 

bran l *>{ •* <urg.cn! spirit' having an aromatic 
rd'i'ir Of the*.' dduli^ru 0.2 c.cm inject'd into th*- skin 
of nv I'mn: 1 .' and ai- % into th'* arms of a nwdwM coV»ag>jr 
A t.ith c r.trw*. mj-cli n if r.-rrr~d -aim#* Tim 

w oi 

Sd’its ::■* 1. 2 jrS 3 pw-lucrd a pr.ckwg jam cn mye- ! 
ts-i v hiJi i ->r hdf a rr.inut** in lb*- ca**- 
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of absolute alcohol. Industrial methvlatrd and ordinary 
methylated spirit produced much the same effect, hut in both 
cases the sensation was rather more unpleasant than when 
absolute alcohol was employed, the j»ain lasting rather longer 
in the case of the two spirits. The injection of “surgical 
spirit gave rise to severe pain, lasting for four or five 
minutes. Practically all children would cry if subjected to. 
this degree of^dkeomfort. The control injection of 0.2 c.cm. 
of normal saline was practically painless, both at the time 
and afterwards. The syringe from which the latter injection 
was given had not been in contact with any methylated spirit. 

It appears that the washing of syringes or needles with 
spirit is apt to cause considerable unnecessary discomfort, 
and that the pain is greatly exaggerated when so-called 
" surgical spirit “ is used. This substance was employed 
for the dipping of Schick syringe needles on the occasion 
when the painful injections giving rise to this investiga- 
tion were ’noted. It seems desirable, therefore, to boil 
syringes on every' possible occasion. If, owing to force 
of circumstances, alcohol must be used, I suggest that 
absolute alcohol or pure industrial methylated spirit be 
employed. Subsequently every drop of tin's alcohol should 
be expelled from the syringe before filling it to make an 
injection. For a scries of injections, as at a Schick clinic, 
the needle of the test syringe may be immersed in boiling 
water for a short time after giving each injection. In the 
case of diabetic patients requiring hypodermic injections 
daily, pain such as is caused by spirit remaining in the 
syringe, or on the needle, assumes some degree of impor- 
tance. Three hundred and sixty-five or more pains a year 
are worthy of avoidance if possible. 

It would be a kindness if practitioners would inform 
users of insulin of these facts, as it appears possible that 
the hard subcutaneous nodules which sometimes develop 
in the region of insulin injections may be the result bf 
methylated spirit irritation. — I am, etc., 

London, S.E.5, December, 1933. Guy Bousi IULD, jM.D. 


The Tuberculosis Problem 

Sir, — I notice in the Journal that a correspondent 
complains of some of the leaders and annotations on the 
subject of tuberculosis you have lately published, so 
evidently he does not see the need for overhaul of our 
present methods. The M.O.H. for Cumberland, in his 
annual report for 1932, states: 

" Under existing conditions I regret to say that l set* no 
hope of any substantial improvement in t he tuberculosis 
problem as it exists in this county. During 1932, of the 
189 deaths from all sources of tuberculosis, eighty-nine cases, 
or approximately 50 per cent., did not come to our notice 
at all until these cases were within three months of death. 
It is also obvious tint a large number of cases come to our 
notice at a stage which, ii not exactly hopel«*ss, is at any 
rate sufficient^ advanced to render the prospect of cure or 
arrest of the disease unlikely. This docs not give sanatorium 
or any other form of treatment a fair chance." 

It is common knowledge that every sanatorium in the 
country records the fact that so few early cases arc 
received ; and thus it is brought out that our present 
system does not bring to light, and for treatment, rases 
in the earliest stages of disease in the great majority 
of instances. With this failure, it is essential that our 
present methods of diagnosis should be overhauled arid 
the possibility of protecting the public ngain>t the average 
risk^ of infection examined. 

The value of x rays, in assisting us to form a diagno is, 
cannot Ik* overlooked The part that tuberculin should 
play in assisting us has n*-ver b* »*n cFarlv defined. Most 
olv-'Tven» agree that a negative tubrreulin reaction show*, 
m th*’ great majority of ca c '-s, absence of living germs of 
tub'rcu!o*:s m the body, and in the cn*e of children it 
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is considered to be conclusive evidence. What is needed 
is evidence as to the real meaning of a positive tuberculin 
reaction. Does a positive reaction mean that infection 
has taken place, and that there arc living germs of 
tuberculosis present? Many observers claim that m the 
case of children, as soon as a positive reaction is ob- 
tained, it is easily possible to dctubercularize them by 
treatment, and that such children do not as they grow 
up ever become tuberculous. If this contention can be 
confirmed, it is a most important fact, and should be 
made known. If it is possible to dctubercularize children 
with a positive reaction who have little or no signs of 
.active tuberculous disease, can we easily dctubercularize 
adults who show a positive tuberculous reaction, and who 
show no signs of active disease? 

The problem of the prevention of tuberculosis has not 
as vet received the amount of attention it should. It 
is known that children with a positive reaction and 
definite signs of tuberculosis can often be permanently 
cured without any treatment beyond taking them away 
from their present surroundings and placing them under 
suitable conditions. Unfortunately, this method cannot 
be adopted in the great majority of cases, so the possi- 
bility of being able to protect children who are in contact 
with known cases of tuberculosis is of the very greatest 
importance. The late Professor Calmette advocated the 
use of B.C.G. ; other workers claim that they have been 
able to protect children by various methods of tuberculin 
treatment, and the workers at the Tasch Laboratory at 
Basel claim that they can do so with their antituberculin 
serum. 

In place of criticizing the action of the Journal. I 
welcome its attitude, and strongly urge that these 
problems, which await a solution, should be carefully 
considered by such a public body as the Royal Institute 
of Public Health. The methods advocated by Drs. 
Chown and Mcdovy. as described in the Journal of 
December 2nd, should be carefully considered. What is 
needed is an examination into the reasons lor the failure 
of our methods to bring forward for treatment cases in 
the earliest stages of the disease, or to cure the disease 
permanently by any present known treatment, or to 
protect the public against the ordinary average risks of 
infection. — 1 am, etc., 

Gordon Tippett, M.B.Lond., 
pdrn, llnstol. Medical SufKnnttn Writ, Nordrach* 

Jan 5th. upon-Mt-ndip. 


Pay ’Wards for Tuberculous Palieuls 

Sin, — There has recently been a good deal of corre- 
spondence in the Press on the subject of “pay wards ” in 
our general hospitals. In view of this I think your readers 
may be interested to know our experience in connexion 
with ” pay wards “ for tuberculous patients. 

Bearing in mind the desirability of providing pleasant 
ward* at reasonable prices, wc designed our new eighty- 
four-! *ed Bernhard Baron Memorial Hospital accordingly ; 
and we have constructed a number of private wards, 
with wide Mlconies, facing south, with bathroom and 
lavatory accommodation separate from the rest of the 
hospital. These we find arc much in demand, at prices 
ranging from to 5 guineas a week inclusive. We fetl 
that " extras ” might prove a source of worn* to patients, 
whove recovery would thus he retarded ; and so we include 
everything, even x rays and pneumothorax refills, for the 
wiekly fees indicated. 

1 feel that the knowledge that there is a demand for 
Uu* accommodation on these term* niav pirhap* lend to 
the provision of similar facilities eKruhcre.— I am, etc., 
Pr.N n rill V a R an: r-J on ns , 

r.v,« worth Hull, Cz inihri-’cr. Mrd.ol l 'new*. IVj-^trth 

Jan. 5th. Vgl,-.. itl* ::*« r.L 


Physiological Precision and Clinical .Medicine 

Sin, — In his notice of Starling's Ph\ siofagy {Journal. 
January 6th, p. IS) your reviewer wondirs what relation 
the very precise results obtained by the physiologist 
“ bear to the kind of information which i* really of 
value to the investigator of the human I Irheve 

the relation to be very close. A difference of no more, 
and sometimes of even considerably hss, than l; 1.030 mm. 
in the average diameter of a patient's ml corpuscles dis- 
tinguishes a macrocytic, or microcytic, anaemia from a 
normal blood, and a difference of no more than a very few 
milligrams of calcium per 100 c.cm. of blood affords the 
only means of diagnosing a parathyroid tumour. The 
diagnosis of ncidaemia and alkataeima depends upon the 
discovery of almost infinitesimal differences m the hvdrrgm- 
ion concentration of the blood ; and Indeed the whole 
subject of clinical biochemistry, which is of such enormous 
importance in the modern method? of diagnosis, re*ts upon 
very minute differences in the quantitative composition 
of the blood. 

The scientific physician visualizes the time when the 
vert’ exact measurements obtained in the physiological 
laboratory will enable him to elucidate many more of the 
clinical problems with which lie is daily confronted. 
Your reviewer quotes as an example of the lack of 
relationship between physiological precision and clinical 
application “ the exact time relations measured in 
thousandths of a second of the waves passing over the 
auricles of the heart." May I point out that an exact 
knowledge of even such minute time relations can Ik* 
usefully applied in clinical medicine 5 The presphygmic 
or isometric period of a ventricular systole— that is, that 
period at the beginning of the systole when the ventricle 
acquires sufficient tension lo overcome the diastolic 
pressure in the aorta (or pulmonary artery} to force open 
the semilunar valves and drive the blood into the big 
vessels — -is believed to last no more than 0 05 second 
(the whole systole occupying 0 3 second). Mathematical 
considerations based upon hydrodynamic principle* tell 
u* not only that the duration of this period i* prolonged 
in the case of a leaking auriculo-ventriculnr valve, but 
that the amount of lengthening varies logarithmically 
with the size of the leak. Indeed, it i* possible to derive 
a formula by means of which the exact size of the Uak can 
be calculated from the observed duration ofthepresphvgmic 
period. But for such an estimate to lx* triad* possible 
it is, of course, necessary to know “ the exact time 
relations measured in thousandth* of a second of the 
waves passing over the auricle* of the heart.” — I am, etc., 

Lon<l<jn, W 1, Jan Gth. ^ If tOMA?*. 


Elhcr Convulsions or Hraf-Mrokc? 

Srn, — Will you allow' me space to suggot that heat- 
stroke might be an alternative dingnori* to that of ether 
convulsions in the interesting ca-c dt*crilx-d by Mr. 
A. Dickson Wright in the Hnhsh Medical Journal of 
December 30th, 1933 (p. 1210)? 

The history of the case suggested that the child \vy mI>1v 
might have been susceptible to the effects of thi urn. 
During the hot weather tlv child had n ill lor four 
days and was also constipated. There wa* conriih rnhV 
toxaemia at the time cf operation. It i* pc^rible that th* 
heat -regulating mechanism might hav** bi*n up“f i by th»* 
combination of unaccu*to:n^d hot weather, con-tipation, 
and the administration of atropine, enuring the rp-vrpp- 
mmt of heat-stroke. The clinical description of tin attack 
bears a strong resemblance to a c.w of h<-at -stroke. 

I venture to offer this explanation for ?h< con* 
vufrior.s because, when I \v,\« attached to a l.rrpital in 
Mesopotamia, it was conridtrrd inndvhrd )*• to give 
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atropine to patients before operation in the hot weather 
on account of its effect in decreasing the heat loss. I 
neither saw nor heard of any case of ether convulsions 
during the summer months when condifions were favour- 
able for its occurrence, although ether was largely used 
as an anaesthetic. 

There arise from these remarks two points, which 
probably have already received consideration: (1) The 
rectal temperature should be taken as soon as fits develop 
under ether anaesthesia. (2) Nembutal should be tried 
in heat-stroke cases suffering from convulsions which are 
not controlled by the usual methods and after due atten- 
tion has been given to any malarial complication. — 
I am, etc., 

I-ondon, w.l, Jan. aril. E- IV. G. Smith. 


Left- sided Slattcc for Uretlirnl Inslrmncnlnlion 

Sir, — In the Journal of December 30th, 1933 (p. 1211), 
the senior surgeon of the Kashmir Mission Hospital, under 
the heading of " Litholapaxy Simplified,” writes: " It is 
customary lor the surgeon, when passing catheters and 
bougies, to stand upon the left side of the patient ; when 
manipulating a lithotrite, however, this position places the 
surgeon at an obvious mechanical disadvantage. For 
many years I have adopted a central position." Among 
the advantages claimed for this and for other technical 
details are that ” turning movements of the beak of the 
instrument to right or left, and search for fragments in a 
retroprostatic recess, are greatly facilitated.” 

While any statement on stone emanating from India 
necessarily commands attention, one is surprised to hear 
of a search with the lithotrite for stone fragments in a 
retroprostatic recess. With sufficient prostatic enlarge- 
ment to justify the description of retroprostatic recess, 
one would rather suppose prostatectomy, with incidental 
removal of the stone, to be the usually indicated line of 
treatment. With regard to standing on the left of the 
patient when passing a catheter or bougie, this position is 
recommended by some authorities, but I have never under- 
stood why, or what advantage is to be so gained, unless 
the operator is left-handed, or ambidextrous, or has 
specially trained himself to stand on the left. With these 
exceptions, the consequent mechanical disadvantage, which 
is obvious in the ca«c of a lithotrite, is still present, if less 
obvious, in the case of a catheter or bougie. The left- 
sided position is certainly not customary with those whom 
I have seen passing catheters and bougies. If any rule be 
needed, it is to stand where one is most comfortable, and 
that will nearly always be on the patient’s right.— I 
am. etc.. 


I-on !« n. W 1, lati. 2nd 


Alex. E. Roche, F.R.C.S. 


Sin. — t have read with interest Mr. Neve’s memo- 
randum in the Journal of December 30th, 1933 (p. 1211), 
and agrie that it is difficult to op-. rate from the left side. 
Hut the central portion as d-sc rilled by him does not 
appear to provide a comfortable support for the left 
eltxv.v, winch in my opinion is essential. 

1 stive! or sat cn the right side and rested my left 
vllmw on the table, which gave a firm support and 
enabled a long operation to lie pi rfcrmvd with a 
minimum of frtigu- For beginners at hast Iitho- 
lip.ixy u-'til-l 1— mere simple and less dangerous if 
• omitted to illu-irate th- lithotrite lvak down- 


w trd- puking uj 


of stone from the floor of the 


KvM'-r, O' m all thovr with enlarged 

piv-Ytt** or vend a ted Kvhbr in uhtth litholapnxy is 
oYst run !: atrriV frurrr-nts of W up by 

and i‘- th- 


" f 1011 difficulty is experienced due to accumulation of 
debris, the bladder should be washed out. This is best 
done^ by filling the bladder with a syringe, then gently 
pressing the abdomen above the pubes* with the left hand, 
whilst shaking the cannula with the right. It is not 
usually necessary to use. an evacuator until the end of 
the operation. — I am, etc., * 

T. S. Novis, 

London, SAW. Jan. 3rd. IJeiit.-Colond I M.S. (ret.). 


Renal Histology and Nephritis 

Sir, — I was attracted to Dr, John Gray’s paper in the 
Journal of December 23rd, 1933 (p. 1165), by the title, but 
was disappointed to find an incomplete story. The very 
great difficulty in determining the. mechanism of the 
kidney function — how the blood volume, the alkalinity 
of the plasma, the molecular concentration, and ‘the per- 
centage of nitrogenous and other waste products in the 
blood, and possibly the return to the blood of special 
products formed by the kidney (an internal secretion 
related to striated muscle mass and function), arc con- 
trolled — naturally renders the picture of renal states in 
disease correspondingly difficult of interpretation. The 
difficulty is not lessened by leaving aside from considera- 
tion an integral part of the kidney — for example, the 
medulla, which Dr. Gray docs not mention. 

Since the blood from the vascular arches passes on the 
one hand into the cortex, and on the other into the 
medulla, it is clear that the resistance to the blood flow 
in the medulla must condition the blood flow in the 
cortex. Since the uriniferous tubules in the cortex dip 
down into the medulla and loop back from there into the 
cortex before entering collecting tubules, it is plain that 
the resistance to the. flow of urine through the medulla 
must influence the transudation of water from the 
glomeruli into Bowman’s capsules. That these factors 
are of paramount importance is shown by the effect of 
therapeutic" measures in acute nephritis and allied states 
(anuria). I mention the beneficial effects of limitation 
of fluids, of \'cnescction, and of other measures to lower 
the blood pressure — for example, spinal anaesthesia in 
acute anuria — and decapsulation of the kidney. These 
can only be supposed to act by relieving a medullary 
congestion, by which tubules in the part are compressed 
and even occluded. Examination of the kidney in the 
early stages of acute nephritis, as in so-called suppression 
of urine, will, I think, show a marked, a clearly patho- 
logical, congestion of the medulla, especially near the 
intermediate zone. Relief of this condition clinically 
causes the urine locked in the convoluted tubules of the 
cortex to escape, so that blood can enter the cortex more 
freely than before and more urine be formed, provided 
changes in the cortex (extravasation of blood into the 
glomerular tufts, etc.) have not occurred to prevent it. 
The filtration hypothesis — that the pressure of the blood 
in the glomerular tufts is high, whilst the pressure in 
Bowman's capsules is low— has always seemed to inc 
impossible. The capillary wnlN and the investing layer of 
Bowman's capsule are so thin and delicate that if the 
pressure of the blood within tie- capillaries wire high 
whilst the pressure in Bowman’s cap ml c* were low (as 
is commonly supposed) the glomerular tuft would expand, 
completely filling Bowman’s capsule, and effectually block 
the tiny orific** through which the wat'T escapes into the 
convoluted tubules During activity the glomerular tufts 
never fill tin- Bowman's cap-uk*** ' th'-re is always a space 
(fill'd witls water) surrounding th- 1 '* tufts 
We know rjm!'* well that tie- kidrv y will only work 
when th- !»! pre-mr** is i nfT:i vntly high, and we must 
tl;u* ‘upp-- that during churv-:-* th'- prepare of the 
LltvvJ m lh»* glnnv-rui'jr tufts i*. rms’d'-mble The 
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pressure of the water in 'Bowman's capsules must also 
be considerable: jt must correspond— being, indeed, only 
less than the pressure of the blood by the tensile strength, 
the resistance to expansion caused by the endothelial 
cells of the capillaries and the thin, similar, tessellated 
cells of the capsule investing them. To obtain the 
necessary pressure of the urine in Bowman’s capsule, the 
urine apparently is prevented from escaping too readily 
by the circuitous route of the uriniferous tubules. I see 
no other explanation for the existence of Henlc’s loops 
. in the medulla, and I know of no other put forward bv 
anyone. — -I am, etc., 

Ru^by, Dec. 23rd, 1933. H. P A RAM ORE, F.R.C.S. 


Pharyngeal Haemorrhage 
Sir. — D r. P. Shackleton’s two cases {British Medical 
Journal , December 23rd, 1933) and Mr. E. D. D. Davis's 
letter {January 6th, 1934) interest me very much. In the 
British Medical Journal of May 24th, 1919, I reported a 
case in which, as the only successful means of stopping 
a dangerous and intractable haemorrhage after tonsil- 
lectomy, I was compelled to tie the external carotid in 
the neck.— I am, etc., 

bondon. IV. J, Jan. 5 th. H. LAWSON’ W HALE. 


Rest in the Treatment of Neuroses 
Sir. — While there is no doubt that Dr. J. W. Astley 
Cooper {December 30th, 1933, p. 1231) is right in calling 
attention to the importance of rest in the treatment of the 
neurotic of the anxiety type, he docs not mention that 
a considerable proportion of the neurotics met with in 
general practice are individuals who simply cannot afford 
to stop work. The anxiety underlying the symptoms may 
be related to the work which the patient is doing, but 
financial obligations have to l>c met, and the patient has 
to struggle on. 

I should Ik* interested to hear how Dr. Cooper would 
treat, for example, a man with dyspepsia of emotional 
origin who would almost certainly lose his job if he were 
to go sick for a month.— I am, etc., 
lulKbaston. LVc. 3i<t. 1033. Philip R. Kemp. 


Comments in llie Coroner’s Court 

Sir,— S urely all memlicrs of the medical profession arc 
amazed at the power possessed by the lay coroner and 
at the damage that can arise from ouc of his sweeping 
conclusions. Severe injustice may be indicted upon a 
firm, an individual, or an institution by the condemnation 
which he can mete out, often, it would appear, without 
*udicicnt information. It is merely a further proof of 
the danger of a little knowledge. 

A patient recently was seen at hospital with appar- 
ently minor head injuries, detained, and later allowed 
home; he remained well for a week, then developed coma, 
had a decompression performed, and died. At post- 
mortem a small fracture not seen at operation was found ; 
yet the following day the Press, with large head-lines, 
commented on how an institution could have allowed a 
man with a fmetured skull to leave. Even* well-qualified 
man his seen such caves sufficiently often not to blame 
nnvon**. but rather to wonder that it do^s not happen 
more often. 1 

Again, the value of various narcotic drugs, and their 
makers, can be put mto disrepute through a much too* 
sweeping condemnation. If the number of successfully 
mated eass wore given the fatalities would show an 
almost negligible proportion, yet a single fatal case— not 
definitely attributable to the drug— gets so much publicity 
that harm must result. 
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Often at an inquest the hospital is represented b>’ n 
junior house-surgeon, or even one of tlv- nursing stntT, 
and as a result, in many case's n marks are allowed tu 
go unchallenged and thus may appear in th** lay 
In the possible event of such happening it i* surely the 
duty of the member of the visiting stall involved to p*:t 
in an appearance at the inquest. loron-rs do nr! 

intentionally produce the injury that often o-turv . it is 
often the result of the cross-questioning of a cK-vi r 
barrister with a weak opposition . 

The coroner’s court should deal merely with th** 
prini 3 rv facts of the patient's death , let further «U tails 
go to a higher court, where there wall b** »*xp rt witm*^*-- 
and advice from both sides ; or else do away with th** 
coroner’s inquest, and have, as in Scotland, a pnvat- 
court of inquiry*.— I am, etc , 

COXSLLTIN'G Sl'RCTON 


December 27th, 1933 


“Bornholm ” Di^cn^c 

Stn.— On reading Dr. Carter's letter m the Jcvrr.r.I of 
Dcceinljcr 23rd. 1933. I was forcibly rerumdul of an 
epidemic which occurred when I was at Khivl at 
Winchester in the ’eighties. So far as I can romemlwr, 
the svmptoms were identical with tliose winch Dr Cart.r 
describes. I remember being suddenly attacked bv the 
disease when 1 bad obtained special have to go mto the 
town to do some shopping, and having the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting back to my house. Whither any records 
are kept which would throw light on the subject I do not 
know. It would be interesting to inquire At the time 
we called it " the plague. " 

May I. as one who has visited Bornholm and admired 
its beauties and its many objects of antiquarian interest, 
venture to suggest that it is perhaps not quite kind to 
attach the name of “ Bornholm " to a disease uhuh surily 
cannot be attributed to any conditions that arc peculiar 
to the island. — I am, etc., 

Harapiteid. Jan .’el E - A 1! - J AV - 


Roail Dait"crn 

Sir. — Recent correspondence on this subject in th«~ 
British Medical Journal has rightly stressed th*'* rrspnnsi. 
bihty resting with individual motorists, Another sourer 
of road accidents must. howe\tr. be k»*pt in mind — that 
is, the careless pedestrian. In the rejyirt on fatal road 
accidents issued by the Ministry of Transport for the 
first six months of 1933, it is shown that 3,023 rs-ons 
were killed on the road, of w hem no fewer than 1.331 
were pedestrians, Tliese latter fatnf cons-qui nee* would 
have been avoided, almost entirely, if pedestrians practis'd 
a single simple rule — one that has been frequently em- 
phasized, publicly in Things to be Desired, renewed 
in your columns of February ISth last, and individually 
on many occasions. Tlie rule is — for ordinary two-way 
traffic — “ Always Ioq): first to the left and then to th- 
right Indore stepping of: a path cr pa verm nt when crossing 
a road.**— -I am. etc . 

D'jrr— Hdl.Su-ev. J-n i»i W. SllEVrsiULL, D P H. 


Sm. — In reply to Dr Claus/ n. I certainly arr" that 
safety on the road d'-p'-nd- on th- " tc^A will " or. a*. 
I would say. ” comvk ration for rth*rs 1 mdn ‘.dual 
drivers. But. alasf tin re are a r.».::ri* , r ol «!r.\ : r 

who consider no one hut th/m^Iv*-*. ard tbr*i 
frequently the nu^ of acrid* nV. nrd t’,f\ fw 

taken eft the road It := th* dutv * f the " autfi i-ti-j " 
—that is magistrates — to *-re to th * but *-o th* v 

aUog'thir lack the r.ece-viry Ic- cf what .vtmltv 

con>fiTutr* dang'-rt'tis rr mcon-.d'-rat** driving tl'.a* th*v 
mt-niv fine drivers and tr*a: trivial :r. *:». r rfi-n - - 
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almost as severely. At present the inconsiderate driver 
has no * fear of penalties/’ for he is likely to be treated 
much the same as if he had left his car too long outside 
a shop or his back lamp had gone out without his know- 
ledge. — I am, etc., 

IXcenibtr Sn th, 1933. 'M.D. 


The Beer Campaign : A Medical Prolcst 

Sir, — You will doubtless have seen in the general press 
of the country a reference to the speech recently made by 
Sir Edgar Sanders with regard to the projected" campaign 
for advertising beer. Directly on receipt of a copy of his 
speech wc wrote on behalf of this league to a large 
number of representative men and women in the medical 
profession, feeling sure that whatever their views may 
be with regard to the use of alcohol as a beverage, tliev 
would certainly deprecate an attempt " to instil the 
beer-drinking habit into thousands, almost millions, 
of young men who do not at present know the taste 
of beer, that they may become the mainstay of the 
public-house/' * - 

We had intended to get a very much larger list of 
signatures, but the statements made by Mr. Samuel 
Storey, M.P., the Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, 
have drawn so much public attention to the matter that 
we decided not to continue ouc manifesto any further. 
I thought that you would like to see the statement and 
the names of those who so readily and immediately 
responded to our letter. Wc received a large number of 
letters accompanying the signatures which show in a very 
unmistakable manner the strong feeling that Sir Edgar 
Sanders’s lamentable speech had evoked. — I am, etc.. 

Courtenay C. Weeks, 

33, Bedford ri.ice, \V C.1, Director and Medical Lecturer, 

J>tr 29th, 1933 National Temperance League. 

V The statement, signed by 2G1 medical men and 
women, runs as follows: 

” We, the undersigned, view with serious apprehension the 
projected campaign which would seek to enlist the young 
men of the country who do not know the taste of beer into 
the Ik er- drinking habit. As a result of several causes aiul 
tendencies, there has licon a vast improvement in national 
sobriety in recent years. Then.- has also lx-en a corresponding 
diminution in the (lmv, poverty, crime, and inefficiency 
which are traceable to drink. The beverage use of alcohol 
is not really necessary to the highest exercise of individual 
and social life. We therefore deprecate the initiation of an 
effort to promote the be«*r- drinking habit among the young, 
and \\i would regard tin* success of such a campaign as a 
step backwards and as dt trimental to the In-st interests of 
individual and national welfare.” 
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HEATHS IN THE SERVICES 
Lieut -Colon' I John Jlliclor Whiila Buchanan. R.A.M C 
(re! ' de'd on Xnvt*ni!**r 7th. 1933, aged 70. H»* wxs turn 

on Aug;:*-! Ceth. 1SP3, and u.t* educated at Trinitv College. 
Dublin wh-rr h** graduated MB m ISS 4 and B Cii in 
Entering t!< Army surg'-ori on Jamiarv 30*h. ISSf*, 
‘-'vit:'- !— ut"na:it-c«» v n-1 alter twenty v»ar.s’ i-rv:ce. and 
rxtir-d«'i E< brxitrv 4th. 1911. bat rrj*«n«d for «ervar in the 
u.ir :M4 13 He ^Tv-d r: t 5 -^ South African war in 1S99- 

j»mj v : - n hr ♦x.h jar: in the action-* at Cnhn«o. Ttig'-la 
n.t-'.tx l\ :-r- Hill an! bin? s N>k. and in lh»- rd:-f t.i 
Li i *’■' -r. ! ri rpuir-m in the Trar.'vaii! and 

O-r - ’ U r i\: a-. v.../n r.d iri d. rs tie 

/..«'% *..i. lie o: 1 rhr.: ,rv 3th. 1H»|. ard r-crivrd t! e 
O r- b: with -ewa cli-ps 


LEGAL OWNERSHIP OK A'-RAY FILMS 

From time to time the question is raised of who is the 
legal owner of an .r-ray film or print. An idea of the 
position from the point of view of the medical man may 
be gained from a summary of some correspondence which 
appeared in the medical press last year. For the sake of 
convenience, the writers will be called A, 13, C. and D. 
Writer A, a general practitioner/ sent a patient to a 
radiologist for examination. The patient subsequently 
entered a mental hospital on- a voluntary footing, and 
the writer sent the films to the medical superintendent. 
The patient’s relatives claimed the films as their property 
on the ground that they had paid the fee of the 
radiologist. The writer suggests as possible alternative 
owners: (1) the radiologist who sent them to the general 
practitioner to support his report ; (2) the patient or her 
relatives who paid the ’fee ; (3) the general practitioner, 
since the films arc part of the report addressed in con- 
fidence to him ; and (A) the medical person for the time 
being in charge of the case, as temporary owner. 

B, a practising radiologist/ considers the practice of 
giving films to the patient a very unsound one ; patients 
occasionally refuse to settle his fee until the films are 
handed over; and he then points out to them that the 
films are his property and that the patients arc • paying 
for the skill and knowledge required to obtain and 
interpret the radiograms. 

C, a specialist in bonc-and-joint surgery, who uses a 
diagnostic .r-ray outfit in his consulting room, takes the 
view 3 that in many cases the radiogram is one of the 
means whereby he forms his opinion, just as his inch-tape 
informs him of measurements. If he chooses to screen 
the patient instead of exposing a film, the patient cannot 
claim as his property the fleeting impression on the 
screen. The taking of the radiogram is not considered 
in fixing the consultation fee. Similarly,, if a surgeon 
sends a patient to a radiologist the patient is paying for 
the radiologist’s opinion and not for the film, which 
therefore remains the property of the radiologist. The 
surgeon who sends the patient is entitled, C thinks, to 
see the films, and usually finds the radiologist eager to 
co-operate. 

The fourth correspondent, D, quotes 4 with approval 
a motion on the status of radiologists passed by the 
German Rontgen Society in 191*2. This contained the 
claim that all plates, dia-positives, tracings, orthodia- 
grams, and telcrontgenograms prepared for the diagnosis 
of the case are the property of the radiologist, just as 
the histological preparations belong to the consulting 
pathologist. The rontgenologist will — the motion con- 
tinues — always be ready as a matter of courtesy to place 
his plates and prints at the disposal of the consulting 
physician. 

Some American Decisions 

So much for the medical point of view. As an intro- 
duction to the legal point of view it is useful to look at 
the American decisions. In Hurley Hospital v. Gage/ a 
Michigan hospital sued a former patient for non-payment 
of part of his account. He had been radiographed in 
the hospital and the charge had been included in his 
hill, but h'* had refused to pay it unless the films were 
delivered to him The hosp.tal sued him before a justice, 

I who decided for the patient, so it appealed to the circuit 
' court of the county At the hearing of the appeal, at 
winch the patient did not appear and was not rj-pres*-ntetl, 
the court held that patents Bought and the hospital sold 
knowledge and experience, not the roaDml of an x-ray 
film, iv Inch was the property of the hospital It thought, 
more-over, that th»- probation of the hospital ag.iinA 

* /.tr.fl. i-ct?, l. S'* 

'■ Un- / -,r« l-rrg v. Iff, 

* I‘/.! . 2KL 

4 r. ! v i‘-i 

* J. 


. DU, \c\ti, ISIS 
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litigation might depend largely on the proper preservation 
ol the films. 

In Thockcr v. Bamurn/ the circuit court of Ingham 
County, Michigan, found no evidence that the films in 
dispute had any intrinsic value, and they could therefore 
not be recovered by an action of replevin. Tins point 
would hardly be material in England, for the action of 
replevin has been obsolete for many years ; it used to 
be brought by people whose goods had been wrongfully 
distrained by creditors. On the other hand, the point 
that the films had no intrinsic value seems sound as 
expressing the view that the patient pays for service and 
skill only, and the court touched the real point at issue 
when it went on to say that where x-ray films and 
pictures are taken by a physician there is no implied 
undertaking that they will be banded over to the patient. 
The court found it to be customary for the physician 
to retain the films as part of the records 
In the latest case, Leas v. Otto , 7 a dentist in Ohio 
took a radiogram of a lady’s teeth, for which he charged 
her husband ten dollars. At a second visit he stated 
. his diagnosis and gave his advice on the work to be done, 
and charged for this sendee five dollars. The husband 
deckled not to have the work done and asked for the 
film, which the dentist declined to give up. The husband 
thereupon paid the five dollars for the advice but refused 
to pay the ten dollars for the taking of the film, so the 
dentist sued him for this sum. The only question at 
issue was the ownership of the film. 

The court gave judgement for the dentist on the 
doubtful ground that an x-ray film is not a chattel in 
the sense that it can be bought or sold. Nevertheless, 
the rest of the judgement shows that the judge appre- 
ciated the essentials of the situation. He found that 
a film has no value for anyone but the doctor or dentist 
with sufficient knowledge and skill to diagnose the par- 
ticular case ; it is part of his equipment and of the 
information on which he diagnoses the case and prescribes 
treatment. The interpretation, he said, is tin? all- 
important part of an x-ray examination, and the film is 
simply the basis of the interpretation. The practitioner 
sells, not material, but knowledge and experience. He 
buys apparatus and the material for making radiograms, 
and when a radiogram is made it becomes part of the 
records of the particular case. It is customary for the 
practitioner taking a film to keep it, for it is just as 
necessary that he should keep a film as that he should 
keep a temperature chart or any other record. Moreover, 
he relies largely on it for his protection (presumably 
against litigation, which seems to be a far more serious 
aiiliction to the medical profession in America than it 
is here). In the face of this custom the law will not 
infer an implied agreement to transfer the ownership of 
a film from doctor to patient when no such agreement 
has been expressly made ; in the present case no such 
agreement was expressed. 

With respect, the learned judge was perhaps a little 
incautious in laying down so sweeping a rule of law as 
that an x-ray film is not a chattel in the sense that it 
can Ik* taught or sold. A film is just ns much a chattel 
as anything el<e ; he himself implies that its ownership 
can Ik* transferred by express agreement. He would 
have been tatter advised to avoid this dangerous word 
altogether, as the issue does not in the least concern the 
law of property, but is purely one of the exact nature of 
the contract to be implied between doctor and patient. 

Studio Photographs 

It is perhaps worth while to take a glance at the legal 
relation Iwtween a professional photographer and his sub- 
ject. This relationship has not much in common with 
that which exists between a radiologist and his patient, 
hut is the nentw analogy to it and may throw a little light 
on the problem. It is tir*t of all necessary to put firmly 
on one side all ideas concerning copyright, for they are 
irrelevant to the question of who owns a photographic 
negative. Copyright merely enable* it* jW'Cs^or to 


prevent the Real owner of the negative *r»m '^•••s ■* 

m certain %vavs— chiefly from idling rrpr<*.u-ti. < ‘* 

The ordinary" contract between a photographer 
customer, like mo*t contracts * V ’ / * 

and when a dispute an-** the court ha* to mbr lam 
the circumstances what the exact condition- o. la n-.a . 
ment were. It is settled law that in tta nn.imrv wax. 
when a customer has hi* 4 photograph tak* n, am- 
is no express agrcetmnl to the contrary the cus-o ^ 
pays for a“ certain number of prints and da ^ 

remains the proj^rty of the photograph* r 1 * ” 

customer wants to buy the negative and the pa >u . . . * * * 
to sell it thev must make an express agreement . d tfi > 
do not the court will not imply one, for this no. a 
usual condition of such contracts. Tin* agretia-at r. 
not be in writing but ilwd the "J' 1 * ‘ " 

enforce it against the denial of tin oth* r h mu - - * 

adequate evidence that it was made 

Another implied condition "Inch the courts will infer 
unless there is an express agreement to the i outran i- 
that a photographer who takes a photograph of a cu-tom- . 
to supply him with copies must not without lm to.isint. 
print ’copies from the negative for sale or ''xhib.tioi T 
sell or exhibit copies; of the negative is therefore a breach 
of his contract. The photographer owns the n-gatne 
but what the law will let him do with it ts another 

"'h/pollard v. Photographic Co. (l&SS) Mr Ju'tice 
North thought that the bargain included an agreement 
that the prints were to he appropriated to the u«-- of 
the customer only. The glass negative was the l'top-rte 
of the photographer, but the man was using it fo. an 
unlawful purpose. which amounted to a breach of his 
in exhibiting copies therefrom in lus window. 


agreement. 


1 /,'*! 
* ]e**r, d » 


•: , I'cg. wv,i. 

A. s c, l\37 


No one suggested that the photographer had wronged t.ie 
sitter because the negative was the sitter s property "Inch 
had been used in an unauthorized fashion ; the " r ong 
was in the breach of a confidence "Inch he hail tacitK 
agreed to respect. 

Tilt Intention or Tiir. Pamirs 
When a court of law has to interpret a doubtful con- 
tract. one of the most important problems lviore it i- 
to discover what the parties meant their bargain to 
include when they made it. When a patient goes to 
a medical man for .r-rav examination, the contract i- not 
onlv unwritten but also largely unspoken. The general 
practitioner mav have told the patient "hat the will 
tx> and arranged an hour for the examination : otlurwi-e 
the conditions arc all ** implied, 1 ' winch means in this 
instance that no one has bothered much to consider what 
thev are. If. therefore, a patient ever go.-; to an hnph-h 
court claiming til'- delivery-up of radiograms, or is >uu! 
for the radiologist's fee and says in defence that he ha- 
nd received the films, the court "ii! have to decid- ufut 
contract the parties really inti ruled to make. In making 
this decision it will first inquire into the 11-11-.! cu-tom 
in the profession, since if the- parties have not express'd 
an intention and the transaction seems to lx- a n*ual on<- 
tliey w.ll generally lie thought to have intended to follow 
the current custom in tlu-ir dealings with cm- nnotli-r. 
Tlie court will therefore inquire: I- it the cu-lom of the 
profession to hand over the x-ray film- to the jet Ant as 
part of the service for which lie pays 5 If the court 
found that such a cu-tom did not exist it would lx- \- re- 
flow to suppose that the parties intended, at the ton- 
they made their bargain, to do something tmu-u.al. It 
would nniv infer an unusual condition from evid-m- tint 
the parties had expres-ly agrc*d to it— -evidence eith-r <■! 
an actual agreement m so many word- or of 
behaviour bv one or Ixitii parti— "h-c!i charly slwwr -1 
that they ha’il agreed to this cenditmn. Mf.o-wrr. if the 
patient declares that h- an 1 the radioing:-*, arr — 1 that 
he was to have th- films f,e mu-t prove it ; ar.d if f;e 
declares that it 1- th- cu-trnn for film- to 1 -- hand-! to 
the patient, he mu-t prove tint b-fore he can wsn hr: 
case It l- not for the radic.logt-t m prove th.e contrary, 
though, of course, he would ! - well a'lev-sf to brsr g 
evidence that it is cu-tc-marv itr mdiul'v-ot- tJ retain 
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films. As far as legal ownership is concerned, the court 
would probably find that it remained with the radiologist 
or oth( r medical man who took the films. As there seems 
to he no doubt that this is really the custom of the pro- 
fession, it does not seem at all likely that any party could 
succeed in establishing a claim to the films taken in the 
ordinary course of medical practice. 

Tirr. Patient's Point of View 
Nevertheless, the patient also has a point of anew, 
which has not been stressed by the medical men who 
have discussed this subject and has not been reflected in 
the American judgements. An ordinary photographer 
owns the negative, but the customer has rights over it 
which restrict his ownership. Similarly, a surgeon or 
radiologist probably owns the -r-ray film, but a patient 
may have rights to which that ownership is subject. 
Suppose, for instance, that a patient breaks the head 
of a femur and consults his family doctor, who calls in 
a London surgeon, who supervises treatment and, when 
the patient is able to move about again, sends him to 
a radiologist for examination and report. Several years 
later the patient is living in Manchester and fractures 
the bone again at the same site. He consults a Man- 
chester surgeon, who wishes, in order better to under- 
stand the injury, to see the films of the. original fracture. 
Can the patient, as of right, demand that the films be 
sent to the Manchester surgeon? 

By the standards of justice which are recognized in 
ordinary life, irrespective of legal views, the patient 
certainly seems to have a right in these circumstances to 
benefit by the information which the films contain. He 
lias paid for a service which includes the preparation of 
a permanent record of the state of his case at a certain 
time. If in the future his medical adviser needs the 
information for the better treatment of his case, surely 
the original fee which the patient paid the radiologist 
includes the future use of the films — irrespective of who 
owns them— at any time when they might be of use. 
Many medical men, and possibly many radiologists, will 
agree with the principle that the part a radiologist plays 
in the case is not a momentary one, but continues as long 
as the data revealed by his’ examination arc relevant. 
Again, if the patient, soon after being examined by the 
radiologist, changes his surgical or medical adviser, he is 
surely justified in expecting the radiologist to give his 
new doctor full information about bis case and to show 
him the films, if not without further fee, then at least for 
a minor one commensurate with the slight trouble of 
preparing and sending a duplicate report. 

In practice, as C says, radiologists arc nearly always 
eager to co-operate for the good of the patient ; they arc 
no less helpful and generous than other specialists ; and 
the question of whether or not the patient has a legal 
right to the use of the films in such circumstances as these 
does not often arise. As it has never been settled by 
an English court its answer remains a matter of pure 
opinion, unsupported by any solid legal foundation. It 
would be ixxsiblc to engage in lengthy and possibly 
quite interesting speculation and argument on which wav 
the court would lx- likelv to decide each of a senes of 
hypothetical cases Based on a variety of circumstances, 
hilt it would be quite profitless. Ill tile writer s opinion, 
however good a rigid the patient may have by the 
Standards cf ordmarv men, he would almost certainly not 
succeed m enforcing that right in a court of law. 

Its Lrr.st. VaUdity 

Suppose a ratlin*, has paid for an .r-my examination 
of his' knee some wars previously, and now warns the 
radiologist to lend 'the films or prints to anotuer docto.. 
” , th.- radmlogist refuses. Has the radiologist broken an 
imphid term of his contract? The curt would ask what 
th.r r .ani. s had intended by tier bargain w h-ti «K>-m»d* 
j. Will the patient stand in the 1 k, x and saiear that h- 

... „r?e Of the impli-d terras to 1- that if hi- 

,-ve.V.- van afterward, the fdtns. or prints 
‘,.1 :oV availaMe bis ra-dial man- It 

*V„\ thtt crntmff^Rcy evrr cro**^. M< 

'* !:i* part, ci.-M quite truth- 


fully deny that he had ever agreed, or intended, to part 
unconditionally with any films he might make in the 
course of examining this patient. On the evidence the 
court could hardly assume that the parties had respec- 
tively claimed and admitted in their contract the right 
which has just been mentioned. When courts interpret 
contracts they do not inquire closely into the “ rights 
of the parties by standards of natural or legal justice. 
They arc concerned with the bargain the parties have 
actually made, and if it is a one-sided bargain that is the 
business of the parties, not of the court. The court will 
■often suppose that the, parties meant to follow the current 
custom. If the patient could show that it is customary 
for radiologists to put their films at the patient’s dis- 
posal in the circumstances described, he might successfully 
maintain that the radiologist had broken an implied 
agreement to follow that custom. But because many 
radiologists give a certain facility as a matter of profes- 
sional courtesy, it by no means follows that they are 
obeying a professional custom, and there is very little 
likelihood that the patient would succeed in proving that 
it was the custom of radiologists to give this facility. 
Suppose, to take the matter to its extreme, the court 
found that the radiologist actually had broken his con- 
tract. Could the patient get specific performance of the 
implied agreement to send a report and the films to the 
new medical adviser? The films would be of very 
doubtful value without the report, and the report, of an 
unwilling specialist on a case five years old would be of 
even less. Moreover, the radiologist might have lost the 
films, and they are irreplaceable. As the court never 
gives specific performance where it cannot enforce it 
effectively, this remedy would not be available. The 
only other remedy is damages. What damage has the 
patient suffered because, owing to the radiologist’s breach 
of contract -his medical mail cannot see the films? It 
would be practically impossible to prove he had 
suffered any. He might ask for that portion of the fee 
which the court considered to represent the value of the 
service which the radiologist has refused to render. He 
might ask lor the expenses of a fresh radiological exam- 
ination. All these remedies are heavily, tinged with 
absurdity, and the only conclusion to which it is 
reasonable to come is that there has really been no breach 
of contract at all. Even if the patient has a right liy 
ordinary standards to the benefit of the films, it is not 
one which he could hope to enforce by an action for 
breach of contract. If the radiologist had lost the films, 
could the patient get damages against him for negligence? 
Only if he could prove that the radiologist owed him the 
duty of keeping them, and it is difficult to imagine what 
evidence he could usefully bring for this purpose. 

The only other case in which the question would bo 
likelv to arise is where a radiologist sues for payment of 
his bill and the patient refuses to pay because the radio- 
logist will not show the films to the new medical adviser. 
Here again the patient could only succeed if he could show 
that to lend films was part ol the Service for which he had 
paid. 

As far as it is possible to form an opinion from the 
scanty available data, therefore, the patient not only (lo'-s 
not own films taken by a medical radiologist, but he would 
probably find it impossible to make good even a right to 
the use of them after the radiologist lias given his first 
report. 

If this view lie correct . correspondent A was right in 
refusing to give the films to the relatives of his patient. 
He has respected the moral or extra-legal right of the 
nrvticnt to have the benefit of the information contained in 
th-un, for he has put them at tie- di.sjmvil of the medical 
adviser for the tune being 

OrmiR Sfoor.STFD Ownfbs 

This writer suggested as an alternative owner the 
general practitioner, since the films are part of tin- con- 
j fije.-ni.il r> j-K.-rt nnih- to him by tin- radiologist, it is 
' fairly certain in law that, whoever can claim films made 
tiv radiologists, til" general practitioner cannot, for the 
j reison th it he is not one of the parties to the contract. 
j The agrrem.f.t with the radiologist is not 1* tween the 
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radiologist and the general practitioner ; it is tetwtcn the 
radiologist and the patient, the general practitioner acting 
at all times as the patient's agent and never as a prin- 
cipal. To a general practitioner claiming ownership of a 
film (he lawyer would answer: "What have you paid 
for it? "-—or, in legal terms, " What valuable considera- 
tion have you given for it? " The answer is that the 
general practitioner has given the specialist nothing in 
exchange for the film and therefore cannot claim to own 
it. If lie argues that his introduction of the patient is 
valuable consideration, the lawyer will reply that he 
is no more entitled to expect in return an *-mv film than 
a portion of the patient's fee ; his part is throughout one 
of agent and nothing else. It is also difficult to see how, 
as suggested by writer C, lie can claim of his own right 
even to see the films. He is not a party to the agree- 
ment and he cannot claim anything. (Of course, if he 
is not shown the films he may well send his next patient 
to another radiologist 1 ) Nevertheless, as the patient's 
agent, it is his duty to uphold the patient’s right to 
have the films shown to Ins medical adviser. It is also 
possible that, if the radiologist sends the films attached 
to his report without reservation, the property in them 
passes to the general practitioner. 

The suggestion that the films are the temporary pro- 
perty of the medical person in charge of the case docs not 
appear well grounded, for in Jaw there is no such thing ; 
as tcmjtorary ownership ; a person who lawfully possesses 
the property of another lias no ownership, though he may 
have the rights and duties of a " bailee " or a trustee. 
It is, of course, open to any person, as C suggests, to go to 
a village chemist who owns an *-ray tube — or, much 
tetter, to a properly qualified radiographer — and have 
films taken of any part of his person. The contract is 
then obviously for a radiogram or a scries of radiograms, 
but both parties will probably understand the terms 
beyond risk of dispute. 

The British Institute of Radiology has apparently not 
expressed a definite opinion on the question of who owns 
films. The British Medical Association, according to 
writer B, has stated that films taken in hospital belong 
, to the hospital and should be kept there and treated as 
confidential documents. This view agrees with that of 
the judge in the Michigan court, and almost certainly 
with the law of this country. A patient who pays 
nothing obviously has no claim to a hospital radiogram. 
A patient who pays a weekly sum obviously pays for 
l>mrd, maintenance, and sendee, and pcrlmps pays for 
skilled treatment and nursing, but can no more claim 
to be paving for radiograms than for temperature 
charts. 

A patient in a nursing home which possesses an jr-ray 
installation of its own may be in a slightly different 
jmsitjon. In many of these institutions tin* patient 5* 
chang'd specially for such services as the um* of the 
operating theatre, hydrotherapy, or massage, and some- 
times a diagnostic x-ray examination is a sjwcial item. 
In this instance he pays a fee for the use of the apparatus 
and the help it gives in diagnosis Although the films 
are part of tin* apparatus and do not become Ins proixrtv 
unless there is an express agreement that they should, it 
seems probable that, having pud for the special service, 
he could (bum the use of them if at a later date n medical 
adviser wished to see them He is. it is suggested, in the 
same |>odlion as though he had paid a radiologist’s /< i* as 
a private patient. 

When a general practitioner or a consultant the owner 
of a radiographic apparatus and takes films n\ the cour^- 
of his examination, the question of ownership or of the 
patient’?* right to the future me of the films could hardly 
an*.e if, like C. h»- docs not consider the taking of the 
films m fixing the fee He is then, it seems, using Ins 
apparatus as one means to nsM*t his dngnori*’ and teth 
the ownership and the disposal of the films mu*t remain 
tntirriy m his hands. Many practitioners who own j rav 
apparatus, however, make tfirir use of it a separate ten 
in the at count, and when thrv do this tln-v *rrm to place 
thcrnsflves m exactly the pod turn of a radiologist, fo that 
nil that has teen said ateul the right* and duties <-.f a 
radiologist appbos equally to them 


Cova.rsiON 

To sum up, the question <>i who owns an a -ray 
depends for its answer on th* intentions <ri th« v to 

the contract. When the contract is tetwnn a pttent 
and a medical practitioner, the parties will prvdnbly te 
taken, in the absence of an txpres* agr« * nvmt to tlv 
contrary, to have intended to follow the cu*tcm of 
profession. It is almost certainly tin* ritehni that th» 
films remain the property of the medical ttn v who tab*" 
them, or under whose direction tl.cv ate taken Although 
niaiiv radiologists recognize an informal rich! m th r * 
patient to liave the films lent to a practitioner wlm mtv 
at a future time have charge of his lor bis guidance 
in its treatment, it i* unlikely that the patent could 
enforce such a right at law. 


(pb ihm rn 

T. SWALE VINCENT. M D.. D Sc . IX P 

Formerly Prnfi'* v or ci P)ii’sj‘ , k**;v, t'r:vj*i!v «f U"'. !<>n 
We had to announce with regret last week tbr death, on 
December 31st. 1933. at the age of f5. of Tlmma* Swale 
Vincent, M.D.Lond ,D Sc Ed.. IX D.Mamlotn. E K S Ed . 
F.R.S Can., latterly professor of physiology. l'mv< rritv <d 
London, at the Middlesex Hospital M«hcM School, and 
chairman of the St. Albans Division of the British 
Medical Association in 1932-3. 

Swale Vincent was born on May 24th. 1S9S. tte son of 
J. Vincent and Margaret Swale, and was sent to King 
Edward VI Grammar School, Birmingham. Proceeding to 
the Mason University College (now the Univiraity of 
Birmingham), he qualified in medicine at the age of 24, 
and, finding that his interest* lay rather in res* art h than 
in practice, he studied under Kossel at Heidelterg. whcnc** 
he returned to Birmingham to take up hi.** fir*t appoint* 
ment as demonstrator of physiology. 

In 1S9G his first paper, entitled "The Suprantnl 
Capsules in the Lower Vertebrate*," was published in tie* 
Proceedings of the Binningham Natural History and 
Philosophical Society. The study of iht recently dis- 
covered functions of the endocrine organs which h«* thus 
embraced was destined to Ik* one to which he de\obd 
the greater part of his life, and it was natural that !■«• 
should welcome contact with E. A. Schnfer. tin* original 
discoverer of those functions Soon afterwards the oppor- 
tunity came in the form of an appointment as Uriti h 
Medical Association Research Scholar, and he went to 
Professor Schafer's laboratory at University College, where 
lie continued hi* investigation*. He itere confirnuxl Jii* 
important discovery that in Etasmobrnnch fi*h«** th»* jnt»r- 
rcnal IkvIv corresponds to th** mammal mt suprarenal 
cortex, while the paired segnuntal suprar* nal te«d)'« c*>rn - 
spond to the medulla. In 1S97 h»* «ut traded B*njimin 
Moore as Sharpcy scholar, an npp.»j:itm* nt winch at tint 
time carried with it the {**-* t .f c hi*f .UMdant m th* 
physiology department, and in 1SS9 fir- continual as 
Sharpvy scholar and assistant profess of nadir Pro 
Starling In 1900 he was apjxunt***! h<tur»r in j hyv-te.-y 
at Cardiff One cf hi* ■dudejjtx th* :*• was T tew, r u w 
Sir Thomas l/ wis. with whom h»* pub'. bled > j > j ^ r <• 
on tin biochemistry of niivk ?*r Thom* te •.* t«. writ*-* 
to me " I fir<t knew Vincent wh*n he <rn *r.'~ .-.v d»m-. r i- 
. strator of physiology .it Cardiff. ard •'>-n » n 
mtirnatelv He was a virorcii' ..r, i .tmg p*?. **• 

I ahtv It was whil* working m bn da** rf phy* 1 

• chemistry tint Vincent rated rr.e if I cir*- *..j vr-Er- 

. take a re < arch with him on th*- prr <f un ** rz *.<■ 5 
} rau^lc The requ-'t c* a n*m;’-!- - *r. 

» I rradi!\ agr»--»l. and r.ft» nuirE wf-rl*-! ;.f *:;s 
1 and under hts i u;s* rxr* f u. at tb* !rw; ’v::;; 
i I hav«* always tnvu prat* f;:l to Vjr. rrt fr'r gjv:' ,* :r* *• *. 
1 f.rt mtnvfu.tvn to «ri*r.t:fj: mtl. " !v *ra,. . Y /« 
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in 1902 to hold the Francis Mason Research Fellowship 
for investigating the physiology and pathology of the 
thymus and other ductless glands, for which purpose he 
rejoined Professor Schafer in the physiology department of 
Ed in burgh University, which had now become an active 
centre of endocrinological investigations. He collaborated 
there with two advanced students — W. Cramer, now of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund Laboratories, and 
thenceforth his close friend, and W. A. Jolly, now pro- 
fessor of physiology at Capetown. 

In 1904 he was appointed to the chair of physiology 
in the University of Manitoba. He served as a member 
of the Industrial Fatigue Committee of Canada, and was 
honorary secretary of the Winnipeg Scientific Club for 
fifteen years. He had to create the new department at 
Winnipeg, and when in 1920 he left Winnipeg to return to 
London as professor of physiology at the Middlesex 
Hospital, the University of Manitoba paid him a well- 
deserved tribute by conferring upon him an honorary 
LL.D. In London it again fell to his lot to reorganize a 
department of physiology, and its active scientific state 
when he retired in 1930, to be succeeded by bis pupil and 
former assistant, Samson Wright, bears witness to the 
success of his efforts. Swale Vincent held many examiner- 
ships, and took considerable interest in the affairs of the 
British Association, being secretary of its Ductless Glands 
Committee since 189S. 

Professor Vincent's numerous publications cover a large, 
part of endocrinology. Beginning with a study of the 
suprarenal glands, he proceeded to investigations on the 
pituitary, the thymus, the thyroid and parathyroid glands, 
and the islets of Langerhnns. Dr. W. Cramer writes: 

11 He was a prominent representative of the Sharpey- 
Schafer school of physiology, which, regarding the cell as 
a basic unit of physiological functions, combines histo- 
logical studies with experimental technique. The present 
generation of physiologists, who can buy most of the 
various internal secretions in a more or less pure state at 
a chemist’s shop, must find it difficult to realize the 
laborious investigations required to understand the 
morphological and functional relationships of the' different 
parts of the endocrine organs, most of which are formed 
as a result of the joining up of histogcneticallv and func- 
tionally different tissues." Swale Vincent laid stress on 
the existence in all tissues of substances producing a 
marked lowering of blood pressure, and differing from 
choline. The subsequent discovery of the important 
physiological properties of histamine and acetylcholine 
has shown how potent such substances may be. 

Vincent was a careful worker, with a highly critical 
ami sceptical mind — qualities which not only enabled him 
to make positive contributions of lasting value, but also 
led him to. at all events, attempt the apparently impos- 
sible task of ridding endocrinology of much that smacked 
of deliberate or unconscious quackery. In this att< mpt 
he was courageous and outspoken. He had a high inter- 
national reputation, and contributed a series of reviews 
on the dm tit— s glands for the Ur^ebnisse tier Physiologic. 
Hjs opinions were later published as a l>ook. Internal 
Secretion or..! the Ductless Glands, first appearing in 
1912. uhrh **oon Ivcame a standard treatise, and pass'd 
through three editions lb* nl-o published, in 1924, an 
Jr.trc lucti t“ the Study cf Stcretior., ami in 1929. with 
Prob<*or S ur.snn Wright. Introduction .'*> Practical 
Man.iraon Ph\$ rb;v Pro9~-or Swale Vincent v.as 
Dr. CramTi " a mm of firm principle 
!• ra which he wmihl not couipronn— H n 
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Hf was president of the Men’s Musical Club of Winnipeg. 
In 1914 he married Beatrice, daughter of Mr. W. Overton 
of London, who survives him, and had two daughters. 
To these our deepest sympathy goes. 

C. Lovatt Evans. 


ROBERT PROSSER WHITE, M.D. 

Consulting Dermatologist, ltoyal Albert Eduard Infirmary, Wigan 
By tite death of Dr. R. Prosser White, Wigan has lost 
one of her most distinguished sons and the medical pro- 
fession an outstanding personality. The only son of the 
late Dr. James White, J.P., who practised long in Wigan, 
Robert Prosser was bom in 1S55, and was educated at the 
Royal Grammar School, Clithcroe, Edinburgh University, 
and University College, London, taking tile degrees of 
M.B., C.M.Ed. in 187S, the M.R.C.S. diploma in 1880, 
and. proceeding M.D. in 1S90. In 1SS5 he was elected 
honorary- physician to the Wigan Infirmary, and later 
became a life vice-president. He founded the skin depart- 
ment, and gave the first .r-ray and Finsen light apparatus 
to the hospital. Oa retiring from the active staff tea years 
ago he was elected honorary consulting dermatologist. 
For many years, up to the time of his death, he was 
certifying factory surgeon for this area, a post which gave 
him full scope for the study of his pet subject — occupa- 
tional diseases of the skin — in which he gained an inter- 
national reputation as an authority. 

Dr. Prosser White was a past-president of the London 
Dermatological Society, of the Manchester Medical Society, 
and of tire Certifying Factory Surgeons’ Association, and 
a member of the Permanent Committee for the Study of 
Occupational Diseases constituted under' the auspices of 
the League of Nations at Geneva. He was also Associate 
Editor of the Journal of Industrial Hygiene. Outstanding 
among his contributions to medical literature is the book 
on Occupational Affections of the Shin, published In 1915, 
the fourth edition of which is actually in the press. This ■„ 
work has been translated into every European language, 
and there have been several American editions. A book full 
of his own work, it is considered the greatest compilation 
of facts and references that has ever been published on 
the subject, and will long remain the standard textbook. 
In 1930 the Labour Bureau of the United States Govern- 
ment invited Dr. While to deliver a series of lectures 
on the occupational diseases of the skin, but he felt that 
the strain on his heart would be too great. Dr. White 
founded an annual lecture in dermatology, to be delivered 
by an eminent authority selected each year by the council 
of the Dermatological Society. I lis articles on naph- 
thalene, dinitrolienzol, and aniline poisoning, baker’s itch, 
and fur eruptions reveal painstaking work, the con- 
scientious mind, and careful judgement. Only those who 
knew ’’ Prosser.’’ as he was affectionately welcomed by his 
friends, realized the amount of work embodied in every 
article he wrote. His knowledge was wide in the fields 
both of medicine and of men. With lus unbound-J 
energy (although suffering from a cardiac disability for 
forty years) anti his keenness in medicine, it is not 
surprising that he had no time for the uninterested or the 
slacker. 

” Prosser's love of tfiat branch of medicine which 
he cho-e for his life’s work was almost equalled by his 
love for lus native town and its people. About tile year 
18 Ct O he publish'd a manual for the Church I -ids' Brigade 
Mrdi-.il Stall Corps, anti le-carne principal medical offic' r 
and sure on tolon-l of th-* Brigade, anti Editor of the 
Brigade - Medical Corgi Maraud The proper training 
of the vouth was an eventual :n Ins VI' V. of life, and he 
Xmrt'-. pun 4 to V e that it was done He was much inter- 
est'd :n th*- Wu-ir. Mining ami T'a finical Colhg-, and 
1 v.it; 1 '.'-’! a *' Ercn.fi trui-dting «cho!:ir-hip," wh'-rtby 
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iVigan students could sjnmd three months in Franc* , 
)r in any Continental country*, to study their special 
branch. In hi* younger days the* id* a of the preservation 
d{ records of Wigan kd him to comrai^ion young artists 
to paint ami make drawing * of the old building'* in the 
town. These are collected in the Public Library*. The 
fifty-fifth picture wa< added only two years ago. He va< 
also a poet, and several of his poems have W-n pub- 
lished. His artistic temperament was demonstrates! by 
his interest in music, and this also took a practical and 
Ix-neficial form ; he founded the Wigan Parish Church 
Musical Fund for the purposes of ensuring an annual 
organ ncital by some well-known organist. In 1924 he 
founded the Medical Book Trust Fund at the Wigan 
Public Library*. The object of the fund was to buy books 
on original research in medicine, expensive textlxxik*, 
and works in the ancillary* sciences. This has been a very 
valuable and much appreciated branch of the library. 

A philosopher, Prosser White's outlook on life* is ex- 
emplified by his book-plate — a scantily clad man turning 
away from the lamp of knowledge, the flame* of which 
is a large note of interrogation, and going into the 
unknown towards the rising sun : the legend is " Why and 
wherefore/' He was a very fine character. Although 
breezy and cheerful, and going out of his way to help 
the under-dog, his mind was always on the ultimate good 
that might accrue from his work. To his widow and sons 
we extend sympathy in their great loss. ’* Vale, Prosser." 

W. E. Cookf.. 


JAMES COSSAK EWART. M.D.. LL.D.. F.ILS. 

The death took place on December 31st, 1933, at his 
residence, Cmigyhield, Penicuik, of Emeritus Profe<vor 
Co-sar Ewart, who from the year 1882 to 1927 held th** 
pr^t of profiler of natural history* in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Born at Penicuik, near Edinburgh, in 1851, James 
Cc*s<ar Ewart took his nudicn! course at Edinburgh 
University, where he graduated M.B., C.M. in 1874. He 
never practised, but after a year as demonstrator of 
anatomy at Edinburgh he was appointed conservator of 
t!v Zoological and Anatomical Museum in Universitv 
College, London. Here he added a considerable numk-r 
of preparations to the Museum, and engaged in the studv 
of hteteria. collecting the rv^ultv of his researches in a 
thesis for the tFgrte of M.I)., f n r whicli he was award'd 
a gold medal in 1878. the simt year as Kocli published 
his great memoir upon th« organisms rKpomihle for 
surgical infection. In this year ako Ewart was appointed 
prof*^«nr of natural history in the University of A lx r- 
d'** n, where in 1879 he established a small marine labors • 
tery. In 1882 he was appointed a incmb* r of the Fishery 
Ikurd for Scotland. He carrad out a numkr of imjvr- 
tant n-rarch'-s on the f:>lung industry of Scotland, which 
".tr* puUidnd in such pajxrs as The FerUStr^Uon vi 
O ill (1884). I'tsh Culture trs America (1884), 
Or. H’lntehut ilSV.i, On the Preservation of l : t<h (1SS7). 
iU At tlu* Mm- time he was doing anatomical work, 
and publish'd The L'Vor»rr»f<>r 5i j f on of Iichtiu\iertr i?<s 
(18M>, Tie OJ/Jifo tv Orca-s <•/ the S/.i.V (1888b Tie 
.\V rwi c-f lihueml.* .:»*,- 1* * The Dei clot" 

!**«-.' rf tie Lit 9 * Is ( * the Herse t!r. 

In 1882 hv w.\s trandrud to th- chair of natural 
h. story m th- Vmvxfxty of Edinburgh, which h« h* Id 
fe: f. rtv-five y«.\r«. He wa- »kvt*d a IVdow <f *h- 
Kom; 1 Stvv ty m !8*»3. and r«a:H th*- hem-ran d-v-.v 
of ELD trout Edinburgh Un:\crv;ty m 1928 Or v * y.^ 
1-- t-ks-'wn Hi r> s. J) f\ r.v.-*, »;>/■. -.*5. * »» » t *y. ,* 

m 18 vt, d* dt with ..r »xt»r.s;\e r-.* *. rf lading i\pn 
,***%». |« j* 1 ; t.% ..rd b.ots>-*.. je. u",r’ v.nn with uhi h th'** 
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sheep and to th*- d* j v«h*pm*r.t <f *a o*~d , vx-.t-.rr A*otr.‘ki 
in 1923. As a result of his w.tk th- Bo*.:d « f A^rindu:: 
formed in Edinburgh a cor:imiU< - cn r.r.im. 1 Itiobn,: it 
1913. and aft* r th** war this cf muuit * < orgiMr-d th* 
scheme of work of th** animal hr* 1 ding i** « n;2» d* pert- 
inent in the University of Edinburgh. whi'h. ur.'hr Po» 
frs'.or Crew*, wn« con<titut*d ;t th ur <~f animal p r'lu*. 
Prok-ssor Ewart was a pior.o.r in th- a; pi a ati'-i «>f 
biology to animal brc'dmg and m bringing a ^untifv 
outlook into practical agriculture. He had a lar-g* farm 
at Fain-lacks, Penicuik. wh*rv h» krj t a fl<* k if die* p 
for experimental puqxwes, and h** wa*. mad* a nvinl-r cf 
the council of the Woollen and Wonted Ik--* arch ,V -'ca- 
tion at L**cd«. He is survived by Ins widow, a dauid.br, 
and a son, who is a surg»*nn in London. 



DR. ALEXANDER PAINE 
Dr. F. J- Poynton writes: 

It is with a certain sadtu*'-*** that I noted m the 
obituarv of my old collal>orator and frond Dr A Pair.- 
no allusion to his experimental work 0:1 rhitim*iti c :n Th vt 
work: revolutionized for thi* country the study < f « tgv.u. 
heart disease, arthritis, chorea, and apj^ndniti* No 
small achievement. The prooP art to Irj sf*:i m the 
Hunterian Museum, and in the school* of the nuih’.d 
faculties of Harvard, Toronto, and M*lW»nnv I'r.u < r*:ue. 

I thank God that I have b**n allow td to Ine huig mough 
to have done my friend a last honour in th*- m*<fic.il IV 
Future generations can then at tli**:r hi-ur#* 4- *«■*■* whit 
Paine' did for English medicine, and lii* work will not b*- 
forgotten while his collalxirator l 1 * not only ah\e, but 
actually in active hospital service. Onmtne^ oth**r than 
England have much re*pcct for I^r. Pain*-, and jv^iUs a 
greater knowledge of his work. Thf gnat war and oth* r 
difficulties broke his health. He wav always a rr-'-TMd 
man, with that curious temperam-nt, so oftfi: a part of 
genius — for in hi* work he wa* a gtniisv — which l*fl him to 
cut him^Hf adrift from London and all cc»nm*t»-»l with it 
He «ulw-quent!y martietl. and hnviv a widow* and cun- *- n. 


DR. JOHN STEWART 

We are ind-bfed to Sir StCt-Mit Thomson* for th» fr‘!h*w» 
ing tribute to Dr. John Shw.irt vi Halifax, Ncw.i Sn’ti.i; 

The small kind of Let*. r’** imm*th. t t** dh -ip?**'* iaj :dlv 
di sap paring. W* had bittlv to *1* p !<re \\r <!• itn <f 
Hamilton Ku^eU of M*lN»urne, on«- of tli» !.»t-r < f Li-t*r - 
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migration. 

Tliiv was 1:1 1887 L:-t»r, wh n a ^*-jti*.g «? » j;: • .t;- -; 

to ocvispy th*- cliair vi chm. s m K;;./ • <*» 

! Hospital, v tipu!akd tbit I* «•! *••:! ; 1- : v, • . \ h-o 

1 with him. a v '-'t.\r.t' th* - wf.» l.-.d ./r< b t n 
i tmui'-tl m hiv ir.'th.*b Th- ] .!• S.r W Wit* ■ 

I L.ir:-.-' as hiv h* U'-'-'nirg-f:; .ir 1 8 *• - v » rt * : r 

j <hr*. Th*v w • . * :• h m hi' v;v, n-g., •! «f 

| two rac»- whi.h ar- frur.d 1 **. > 1 r.- rth. t | ?b" 

J Cramp; in' Wat* *■ *s-Ch* \ :i* u ;t?. h:* r*d }. r * ! 1. - 
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nt the hospital! But this, he at once adds, was the only 
embarrassment he felt, for his fellow residents were most 
generous in welcoming and making smooth the arrival 
of these Scotch invaders. What he did feel deeply, with 
astonishment and a naturally loyal resentment, was what 
he described as the " colossal apathy,” the ” monstrous 
inertia to the force of new ideas,” with which the evangel 
of Listerism was received in London. After the excite- 
ment of the first novelty had worn off, tile Edinburgh 
invaders were, so far as their message of healing was con- 
cerned, left severely alone. The surgeons of the metro- 
polis did not even trouble to come to King's to listen to 
the expounding of the principles of antiseptic surgery and 
study the technique founded on them. Students neglected 
the Listerian wards, as they were not- taught the tips 
to get them through ” the College and Hall " (that is, 
the College of Surgeons and Apothecaries' Hall, the two 
usual diplomas of those days). After the crowded class 
of some three to four hundred students who flocked to his 
clinical lectures ' ” ’ ’ * ' 1 felt this neglect in 

London ns " a ” 

John Stewart succeeded c-neyne as house-surgeon to 
Lister's wards in 1S7S. I was then a first-year student, 
and naturally, as such, had but a slight and distant 
acquaintance with him. But I remember the courtly 
kindness with which he dressed (in a cloud of carbolic 
spray) my hands, which had been wounded when I got 
a toss over the handle-bars while riding a high, iron- 
rimmed bicycle of the ” penny-farthing ” type. It was 
many years before we met again. It must have been in 1916 ■ 
or 1917, when, on going into a Canadian hospital at Havre, 

I unexpectedly recognized in command the same handsome 
Highlander, though the black beard had become silvery. 
He remained in France until the end of the war. From 
that time we had frequent communications, and it was 
a delight to see him at the Annual Meeting of the British 
Medical Association in Edinburgh in 1927, and, although 
for the last time, at Winnipeg in 1930. 

It is interesting to anyone to read Stewart's reminis- 
cences of his great master. It was always an encourage- 
ment to note how this devoted and affectionate pupil had 
been strengthened and guided in his lifework by the 
inspiration which can be imbibed from a great teacher. 
What he had learned, in Edinburgh and in London, he 
freely and gladly passed on to others. Canada is fortunate 
in having had such a worthy son to illustrate, by his life 
and writings, the influence exerted by one of the great 
masters on a devoted pupil. 


PROFESSOR IRVING CAMERON 
Professor Grey Turner writes: 

No notice of the activities of Irving Cameron would bo 
complete without reference to the regularity wbh <rlnc J i!7' 
for many years, he attended the Annual Meetings of the 
British Medical Association. I always expected to meet 
him at this annual event, and lie was usually to be found 
in the Surgical Section. I remember so well that it was 
he who set the ball rolling in that Section at the splendid., 
meeting held in Toronto in 1906. But apart tfrom *.»ie 
meetings of the Association, he was so proul of his 
Scottish descent that he made it a practice to Visit the 
I mil of his ancestors each year in order that he might pay 
his respects to his chieftain. Cameron of Lochiel. His 
appearance was very characteristic, and lus thin, sharply 
cut features with tile goatee beard reminded one of the 
pictures uhuh used to adorn the pages of Oliver Wendell 
1 lolmrs's breakfast-table series. In' 1930 I calk'd upon 
him at lus own home in Toronto and found him a 
delightful host Unfortunately, he was much crippled with 
s rue sort of arthritis, and he bitterly regretted that this 
hid prevented him making his customary trip to see his 
t he'ftair: But mcntallv hr was as ak'rt as ever, and it 

wis a delight to rnjbv lus conversation. One of his 

lir ; s exh. httrd that' ir-t-as- f.ivahv to th- Emp.re 

was so characteristic of him. I charnel to mention 
i mt-nd'-d to go to Washington, principdly b < ni'C 
I want'd to t i'.e nv wife to s >* Mount \ emon. th- hom- 
, ; - Waduegteri His retort was v'rv striking, for 

; i. . v : ■ Whit—, r d 1 Volt w ant to g_. tfure for 1 

V, ;- v (•,. Wa-:-.;- was a r-!M • ” He was vry 


well read and a good classical scholar. Sometimes lie 
spoke at public functions, and while the matter of his 
speeches was always excellent, his weak voice and rather 
poor delivery usually ended in his losing the attention 
of his audience. Irving Cameron was a very lovable man, 
and I feel sure he will he sadly missed by many friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic. ’ ’ 


The death occurred on December 12th, 1933, of Dr. 
Oswald Dykes Robson of Somercotes House, Alfreton. 
Dr. Robson was the son of Dr. William Robson of the 
Indian Civil Service, and was bom in India in 1366. 
When 4 years of age, however, he was sent to ^Edinburgh, 
and travelled by sailing ship round the Cape, the Suez 
Canal not having been constructed. From George 
Watson’s College he proceeded to Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated M.A. in 18S8, and M.B., C.M. in 1892. 
After a period as house-surgeon at Leicester Royal Infir- 
mary he purchased a practice at Somercotes, and remained 
in active work until a few weeks prior to his death. 
Though he never sought public office, and was never in 
the limelight. Dr. Robson was universally and deservedly 
popular with all sections of the community, and not least 
amongst his own professional colleagues. A member of 
the Chesterfield Division of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, he took no active part in its work, but could 
always be relied upon for loyal support whenever the need 
arose. H. W. P. . 


Dr. Geoffrey Frederick Dimmock, who died at Harro- 
gate on December 24th, 1933, at the age of 3S, had 
received his medical education at the University of Leeds, 
where he graduated M.B., Cli.B. in 1926. Before this he 
had had a long career in the Army. During the war he 
passed through the Royal Military Academy, and was 
gazetted lieutenant in the Royal Garrison Artillery. A 
short time before his death he had taken up flying with 
a view to obtaining a pilot’s certificate. He had also 
graduated B.Sc. in engineering at the University of 
Durham. Since qualification he had been practising at 
Harrogate, where hjs father. Dr. A. F. Dimmock, is also 
in practice. He was keenly interested in archaeology, 
and with Mr. S. Barber took part in the excavations at 
Knaresborough and Aldborough some years ago. He was 
a member of the British Medical Association. 


The death took place on December 3!st, 1933, at 
Tobermory, Mull, after a short illness, of Dr. Donald 
Morison, one of the best-known practitioners in the West 
of Scotland. He was born in Muff in 1S53, and, taking a 
medical course at Glasgow University, graduated M.B., 
C.M. there in 18S0. He practised at Bceford, Yorkshire, 
-fc=i>«Aliirty' years, and then in Mull until his retirement four 
l *Vigo.’ He had a wide private practice, and acted 
as [Ti/wal officer of health for Tobermory. He was deeply 
intuited in all Celtic affairs, and was one of flic founders 
0< ^Ae Mull Highland Gaines. He was enthusiastic also 
^lor the maintenance of the Gaelic language. 


Univcrsilics ami Colleges 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Tlit* following candidates h ive Ix-rn approved at the examina- 
tion indicated. 

M I) — { lir.tmh /, Mtil ’ cmr ) P I” Camp*. *K H Otpef, 
\V I (art. V P df* /,d*.n 1. K J[ K\ nnc, Mary Fnwr, 
H I I.ilfjt— nn\ . *(' If S Harrs. \h*on I - Z Judd, N»Ui»* 1. 

m. IC S Mi*., ft f* Mir I’f !*nuff , N S I’limmier, Vl\ M. 
I’urst. '.I I> {{.iwkin.s. ( If Uiwt'-nn. R. Stanford. \V K. 
Throw rr \\ J I m-Lill F. It William* (flrmiil i f\\ Mulytf, ty 
(II / /> I. I » ( It'll »»-"*•' J I> s J>n, *f'\rlyn II Court IV. 
J I lb U...!, J l Httn'k. HFie I! \ K.dN-i , P.itm.-a I! S. 
>! s*t f/t' I //..* 'Tri ( F. f.ftin-h . iJoruthy M. 

l.l-o**’!.*! Hiur.t H V.ufirlin**. I > rn*iy, M.i *.»•;>« n« (' 4 \f 

(k It II I’.iin , I V (Ilr.nifJt VI, Jiofitiil 

M» J f I.' .ir *4 

• \w it !*>1 .> r-iiK * f ' i - * : i t- t: * 1 mser-nty Me* Id 

l’““ l’ 1 .' apj* >:T* d .1 'pernt C« immitt*" to report 

fnltv i rsitv piley on tip* amount and 

r:\torf of tetd.rw' Mu Iv a! pr»^'*m earn'd on m th** 

I'riit*-r"T\ ,tr.! as :>* *hr !*~ur.ihdiiv of instituting a ne-r 
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KOVAL COLLI'.':!-: OI- H.'KGLONS OE ENGLAND 

ri- cniii-<- M !>nur<- (nr 1631 i« arronrO ft.?!- t-.\-v : 

J.ifjiury 15th and 1 7 th, Prof*-- '»r W. K. 1 j- r «f"' O'irV., Ik'* 
evolutionary orifMSi of th** prirnat*-* ; January l f, th. Mr. L. K- 
llri^tfr. 1 h** adr* ivt-y tiital * •vtt'In ; January 22nd, . «r 
II. <\ IMv\.iriI*. Diverticula of th* du.vVr.irn and rjunurn ; 

24th, Mr. H. C. KdvmnK Dixertiruln <*f t!.-o’/a 
and \t rjndorxn api^ndix; January 2 f tth, Mr Alan Hr*-*.*.. 
A clmic.il r*'*arch on th** ra hum treatin' nt of eartinmna of 
th** t* tvix ut* ri i January 2*Mh, Mr. Arnold . Sor-hv. h»-tind 
abiotrophy ; January 31*t, Mr K. H. Watkins, Tl.* l-lad-A* r 
function in low *piu-d tnjurv ; February 2nd. Mr I. G. Muir, 
Carcinoma of t!i*' pro-tate ; February 5th. Mr. A. A I)a vs*;, 
TIi* 1 pr*-.*icnd nrrvc : it:. nnntomw physiology. pathology, and 
«urp*ry ; February 7th, Mr. J. M. Yofhy. Tin: ‘tudy of 
Ivmpljoid ii”nc ; F« Imi.irv l*th, Mr. On! 1’. G. Wuk'bv. 
lit*: ?ur£rry of tl:*- ■piml plain! . I'* binary 18th. Mr. IV-ts * 
Hrouxi**, lahjwx <qum*»-vani*i . February 2bt. Mr. C. lfm\dl**r 
M*-nry, Ab-rrant thin! molars and their rr.rnac*- : February 
23rd, Sir *1 h*»tr.as Dunhill. Diaphragmatic hernia (n*n* 
Ir.immlif). The 1* rturc hour is 5 p.m 
On February 13th, at A p.m . Sir Culhb*rt Wallace will 
Mixer the Hunt* nan Oration. 


Medical News 


The Hunterian Lecture* will Ik* delivered before the 
Htint*rinn Society of London, at tin* Mansion Hon*-**, on 
Monday, January 15th, at 51 p m., by Dr. Jacqu'-s 
Fore ti**r «f Aix-les-Rains, on “ Rheumatoid Arthritis and 
ts Treatment by Gold Salts." 

The annual meeting <if the Royal Microscopical Society 
will 1 m- In It! at ILM.A, lloiivc, Tavistock Square. W.C.l, 
:m Wi dn<~-dav, January 17th, at 5.30 p.m., wh*n the 
presidenfi.il nddn-*. will !>*• delivered by Mr. Conrad Heel:. 
IT. ILK., cm " Some Recent Advam.cs in Micro-copy." 

At the xm*et mr of the Royal Smitary Institute in the 
Town Hall. Wakefield, on January 18tli, at 5 p.m , there 
*• ill b** dbru—ions on town and cruntry jlann’iij:. to 
k- opetvd by Mr. Percy Morris, and cm th** prevention 
tnd temtrol of infective di-eases, to lx- </p**n*d by Dr. 
rimnns Gib-tn. Uefore the* nwtiii” there will b- visits 
to a housin'* estate*, an i- exkit ion ho-pit.d, a cottncil j.heol, 
i milk pv-tc*ur:rati<m depot, -and to the jvnthoUigLai 
-ib *Mte»ry of the- Wc-t Riding County Council. 

A dbun-ion cm th** aetiology of acute rhoumatisin ar.el 
rbntea t:i relation to social and environmental factor** 
will take place at a joint meeting of the Section- of 
!'pid**nm»Jo»;v, Slat** Mt-dutne*, and Dbrnc. < in Childre n 
A th** Royal Society of Miditine (1, W mi pole* Strict. W.l 
^n Friday, January 2»*th, at 8 p.m. Th** open**rs will 1 r- 
Dr, ]. .M-mui (Mover and Dr. W. S. C. Cojv-xnan. and 
Or. Krpinald Mi!b* r and Dr. K. C. Warner, 


an 1 their wiv*-, at a f*-*- 'f 1!''*-. r.r*'! l^- ***r \ 

Application- tr, attend b* tu ofe ini: 1 ' .'nvlv < 

a form to 1*» id t.im*d fr>--:n th* i-”’ 1 r t.'.ty, 
I If**. Kuu-wuy. W C/J. A ptrtv t*» th tf: * tr r. 

via Dunkirk, i- b mp <*rt*emr"J l.*y T I: - th- * .'*r. 1 S **:, 
Ltd.. ar>d wi'd I*av? l^aidt-n on January 
Tin* Fcl!c;w*h*p *f M*d: m* and l\-t Gr.vb;* te M-l* .! 
Awjrhtioti H # Wimp .V Street, W.t auri* jr. *•*• that tl *■• 
fsr‘t of Dr. Clark -K^nis'dv'* 1 b^tur* -d» :n**r.‘tr .*.i at 
It. Chand**- Sir*-* t. W, will b on January b**.k, at 
2.!in p.m., eui th» s*jbp*:t of th*- ‘'xo’id, 

ort January iLktl, will *1* .tl x\ith :nr\« u*- ‘b -p p it. 11 
demr-nstrations fir M.K.C.K. c;.:*.d:da!<< will b. trivu *t 
the same' place. a< ft How - . January R'th. at 8 p m , Dr. 
P* ter K« rby, x*ray him- — *!: -* a*-"- rf th** l.-art and lanes; 
January 17th, at s.aO p.m., D:. K*nri*. th Hirn*. ebstro- 
cardioQrams ; January ISth, at 4.o-'> pm , Dr. Ivrby. 
x-ray liltn- — dt'-'Ms*-. of th** £ intent tn a! tract aral 
bones. Sis d* me-rntratirns t-n the inbff it tat:« n of peek*- 
prams, will b- yi*,en by Dr. Math*r Corduv-r at 8 p tn. cr\ 
Tuesdays and Friday*, from February lath to March 2nd, 
D.--i”i\e*l on lira- com^jxmdin:* tej th*i •* rf th** :*i‘c:»t 
winter exhibitions of Fl**mi-h p Dutch, It aha::* F*r»;.»n, 
and French .irt, th*- Royal Academy winter tsluhstion of 
1P:M, which exjv n»tl on January Pth, rb-r- n ce.mp'rh*-:*-i% *• 
view* of ]5nti*.h art fre.-m th** tenth t*» th* ni****t»*nth 
century. It tomi-t*? c^f painim^- in * i\ and write r-u lcof, 
drawing, sculpture, t mbreidt tajv-tri**' . furniture. 
«ilv»r and other example-. *f fine cr.ift-rann'hip. ‘♦b-tt*-*! 
with the- purjic-e <d -bowing that th' aclii* v* m*t t- *■{ 
Hritidt artist^, in their t hr.racte rhtic nins< and ixtHknc**, 
are worthy of comjv.riron with the crt-ttiuti** of otlur 
countri**^. 

At a meetim; of the court of director*- of th*- S<x i- tv for 
Relief of Widows and Orphan* t?{ Medical M* n. h«M on 
January 3rd, with Mr. V. Warren L»*« # ]*r» ,; ebnt. rt th-* 
chair, the d.*ith of one of th** xur-pr* id* r.t Dr. 
F. G. Crook 1 r h.ank, was rtp'-rte*!. Tw.> n* w m*r:'d«r' w*r** 
el<t;te-d. The i um *'f A.!.‘. U ‘S 15*. was wihd t r th** 
peyment of tie half ytarly grants to th* wid* w% a; -t 
orphan** r.n tl-.** funds. Tin- in* Inch'd 5M4\ 5*. \ 

grants to orphan-, to i n:ri*h th’ m to e^ntinu* *it?.*r tl.* :r 
<ducatiem or th*ar pud* '*s:rn:J etmle-s. die.- wj>!< •> *1 a 
tnemle.r was \ot**l a \*-arly rrant of i-' ° Th* ted d 
! misnUr < f widow*, at pr«***nt r<e»ivin^ r* le f t- fdis-t!:?* -. 
j With th.** j urpa-*- id unkim; tie* Fty btt*r t :**.*\« and 
j t btaininu n* w m.'T.dvr*, a raw attr.ntr.e hale! h'*, b - *i 
i prt-piu-d. M*-rnb r*hip is ojv n to any r*;-t t«:*d x*: d-.rd 
{ man who at th** time- rf h:« «!<ct:e*:i b u-’dir’y wd.li’i 
I a twenty-mil*.* ratlins- of Charim* C:*>*-. R» te f is <•:!%* 
1 grant «*d to th* me*— itr*u c w:d >ws and e rjdni.* e f *!**.* *_•* i 
j immb'Ts of at ha*t th.ue year-' Forth* r ir.* 

j fornutinn, and app’.K.-.tien form- f>' r n:*mbr-hip, b* 
obtain***! from the simtary at II. Chu.dc* 1 S:*<t*.. C<i\*v* 


An adlri-- entitl'd “Traditional Morality and Mod* rn j 
Kde “ wdl b»- pi\«n lxfore th** Rritidi Institute of j 
Fh.his ?phv by Frofr.-nr W. G. dr Hurph, at tjmcMtv i 
' **lb finV'T Stre-tt, W C., at 8 15 p.m. on Tu»~*!av. I 
Jammy 18th, v ith Sir Ih rbrt Samu*l in th** clnir. I 
fafd* <>f atln»:-' ! .o*i can be ob?:»irntl from the* eliiextor «-f > 
Htuh**, at I’niver-sly Hall, 14. Gordou Sejuarr. W.C.L ] 
A uniting of the* Rug* tin «. Sochty will lv* V.*h\ at the i 
Idr.m.'n S»xx*tvs r*>*n»-, lJu r lim*ti n H«-u**\ Pxcc.uhlly, ! 
W.. m Tilt* hv, I *m:trv Je'th. at 5.15 p.m., when Dr. i 
R. larnh'. Dim, Dr. K. M.qmb.r. a* d p r . C. P. j 
P!'«i,rr will *r ••«*: cri Safemnnb in la.?< r. < Sterihra- | 
t: wills Sit Huttto'in R* *.!•** t.-n in th* chr.tr. - 


tli* !i Square. W.L 

At a m* - ting of tl;*- <>«-::* rd C* ::nc:! t-f Ktn*.* Filw.-rd’* 
Hospital Fund for lamden. h*!d < ri Jrn::>ry M th .»t 10, 
Old Jcwrv, K C., it w..s rep- rt*-"! tlr.t th* P::**» * 1 l W,,h ^ 
It. id ,ipp *:nt***l Mr. S *.r *j* i St* r- M P , to b ;*n .•»* h- 
tioml i:;< mb r of th* VeduntMv lh pit. si* iP, :!••::*. t.t.-rv: 
Commit!* (h th*' x’V'tie.*: o! L* r, l S* *i*rh*.’t*n •)*, th** 
thtu) th* re- dut:-'*a pro\ f r th - v. rk ? 1 th* l’i;n 1 
{< r ! l d*4 w«r* adept* d 

T hr re-ults id t*».j i''i*:.ri* rtu <b*t b h- M 

t xjviubtur- h-ixe jr-t b * r: ] ubT ? »-l lh f . r * t 

from th" ICe«v..*tI* D.-t* -* rv : r sd *1 * -■ >-• l v* *? * 

la r- R*— -’T* v , S” th *: ' f th< F:;.vrr»'fv *’ M r- 


U." arms d metis*.; of th** Int* rivstional Svi-tv »>f 
M’dwd U\dndvv i- to b h*M Sum Stmd.v. b.r.v.arv 
t * Fn hv, 2r. 1, :**.tu*:\«. at '/:.*■• h 

ID'.-. ! 61 . ::t- l:- - ,! «t-. !. c; i- I':.! - r 

O Vi:a«uth vi tl *■ F. iuljv • ! M -Insr. » f Z^r. h. V: ; N . r * 
ih- p*i'n sp’d : : % *. it eh«- i.— . 



Cvrmd ft.th r.a«ti"\ vT'.*- tl 
k v * d a i 1 th.? r.q < 
D s i '***.■* witf fs- tak'i r.-ti » rr* 
vlo't.at*, u ( f ni:,!* ( p-.t-. 
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LETTERS, NOTES, AND ANSWERS 


r The British 
L Medical J ovr s »l 


The November supplement of the Bulletin of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital contains a revised student’s check list 
of texts illustrating the history of medicine, compiled by 
Fielding H. Garrison. 

Amongst the latest contributions to King Edward's 
Hospital Fund for London is the sum of £1,000, bc ; ng the 
annual subscription of His Majesty The King, Patron of 
the Fund. 

Dame Janet Campbell, M.D., M.S., retired at the end 
of 1933 from her post as senior medical officer for 
maternity and child welfare at the Ministry of Health, 
and chief woman medical adviser to the Board of 
Education. 

Dr. William Habgood will retire in March, after twenty- 
six years’ service as medical officer of health for the urban 
district of Sutton and Chcam. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 

All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 

to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, B.M.A. Haute, Tarittoek 
Square, W.C.I. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


to be confined exclusively to the human species, as I have 
read of a male chimpanzee at the Zoo, of which it was 
sard that “ a mouse reduces him to a state of abji'Ct terror 
and makes him scream like a terrified child.” This shudder. 
>ng dislike seems to be usually aroused by living creatures, 
but I can remember the unspeakable terror with which, 
during the first few years of tny life, I was filled by cob- 
webs. and when a little older by the sound of a particular 
steam saw. It would be interesting to know whether these 
abnormal sensations occur chiefly in allergic individuals or 
families, as there is so strange a resemblance between the 
two conditions. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


New Year Honours : Addendum 

The name of Major John Gilmour, M.C., F.R.C.S.Ed., 
President of the International Quarantine Board, Egypt, 
upon whom has been conferred the honour of C.M.G., was 
omitted from the list of New Year Honours published in 
our issue of January 6th (p. 30). 

Treatment of Scabica 

Dr. R. R. Clipstein (London, E.8), writes: In the Journal 
, of January Gth (p. 16) Dr. A. D. Matthews states that he 
found sulphur ointment and /3-naphthol ointment (21-7 i per 
cent.) ineffective in a case of severe scabies. Personally l 
have found the following ointment valuable in this con- 
dition: acid, carb.il. liq., nix ; sulph. praccip., grains x re- 
sorcin., grains x ; paraffin., moll., ad "p. It invariably 
relieves itching, and I have never vet "observed any un- 
pleasant reaction, even in young children. It appears to be 
as effective as the Bayer preparation " mitigal,” and has 
the great advantage of being inexpensive. 

Advertising by Medical Men in Former Days 
Dr. O. 15. Smf.lswf.ll (Forest Green, Dorking) writes: Unless 
my grandfather was over the lines of medical etiquette of 
his time, of which 1 think him incapable, advertising by 
medical men seems to have been resorted to at a con- 
siderably later period than that mentioned by your corre- 
spondent in the Journal of December 30th, 19’33, as evi- 
denced by the following. This somewhat florid notice was 
found at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, in the Oxford 
Journal dated November 26th. 1803: ’* II. Shelswell respect- 
fully informs his friends and the public in general that he 
succeeds Iris Uncle, Mr. Mead, deceased, at Sibford afore- 
said, where the practice of Surgery. Midwifery, and Medicine 
will be carried on with the utmost care and attention— 
and he hope* to merit the approbation of those he may 
have the honour of attending by the strictest assiduity 
and attention in the different branches of the profession 
and on the most reasonable terms.” 


Chlorophyll and Creme dc Menthe 
Snrcron Rear-Admiral Ciiari.es M. Beadseel. K.N. (ret.). 
S writes: The late Sir Kay Lankesk-r, KK.S., m an article 
••The Simplest Things,” m Science from an Easy Chair 
(published lfUO), states that chlorophyll may be sccn in 
solution in the liqueur known as creme de mentlie. lain? 
iw.l to give its line gre< n colour to that pre|cirjtinii. 
Recently, however, a friend of mine informed me I ha I hr 
examined this liqueur spectroscopically side liy side with 
an ■ thereat extract of the leaf-grix-n of the nr ( tie and that 
Whereas the latter show. -.1 the characteristic bands in Ihe 
red of chlorophyll the former did riot. Can any of xour 
readers inform me whether the makers of this hqueur hare 
nr have not given up chlorophyll ns n (Ur, nn 1. if tl. > 
lave, the nature of the colouring matter now m use? 

Convalescont Home 

nr I si Mel.otrs (Stratford on-Avon) would 1»- glad fo learn 
o'anv convalescent home which would take in an.ld.rly 
L -nth man (75 veats of age) who is recovering from a 
n* [v.ius l re.ak.lown- Not a mental institution but a borne 
, ,Vh is ivat too large, and preferably one with a riMilent 
in.ahcal oilier, and fees a! cut 5 gmmas a week. 

Mental Allergy ? 

.. , MUthl writes: Allergy in the physical *p!~rr has, 

A. a,., n-.euta! nr jeych.c counter- 

1 think ra .«• j ^ -net viol* rule to u-jxtiv in- 

J vUt * S u "\ * „ , ^,-a.s tn i r>t *« utnb> tt> 

^“.^en^oVcariain harmless obj-xt- I am alhid.ng V. 

' ,.p 1,-rrr-r wh.ch many po.p.e -a..'r f..-m n.x . 

the wrl. si w O TK%! f.ar t- an integral part of the 

cats. S’- . '<-• j ( j., result of -a:-nm;»ee,! rt 

m-ntal "’-aVe-. . . -J fr .,„ ,t., hxnr.W mature r. 

t- it “-di 

^rwVUhVtVdread rs her-ditary. ft a ■« 


A Warning 

A correspondent in West London writes: The police have 
asked me to communicate the following circumstances, 
in the hope of catching a crook A man called at mv hmi«e 
yesterday and said that he had been out of work, but had 
at last got it. lie was, he said, a joiner by trade, and 
must first get his pxris out f presumably from pawn). Could 
I give him anv \'ork i I said lie could make some Iki'A 
shelves for me. th s he agreed to do. taking measurements 
and giving an estimate. He then said he must have £1 
for the wood . this I gave him, ami never saw him again. 

The police office to which I applied was at Askew Road, 

Shepherd’s Bush. 

Prices of Insulin "A.B. M 

* Messrs Allen and Ilanburvs Ltd and The British Drug 
Houses Ltd . joint manufacturers of insulin ” A.B.,” 
announce a reduction in the prices ns from January 11th, 
as follows 5 c cm phiaK 1 1 00 units). Is. lOd , 10 c.cm. 

phials (2(10 units). G«! . 5 c cm phials (200 units), 

3s 0d .5c cm phials (400 units), Gs «»d. 

Corrigendum 

\\V are V'kr<! to correct a d ite given in the rejiort of Fro ff*vir 
D-\lmd Robinson's prudential addri Ik fore the Nortli of 
England OlMetrical anil Gyna# cological Society, publidird 
last vffk at jsage Jg Chapman published his, Ixyak in 17 33 
not 1773 _ . 

Vacancies 

Notif.c *?ion> of otf'.r»-s v icant in universities, nv dic'd cnlhg' 4 - 
and of vic»nt r~svJ»-nt and oth» r apj^untments at hospitals, 
wji! t-- fo>in 1 at piges 40. 41. 42. 43. 46, nnd 47 of rmr 
niB'-fti *-m« nt crdunin?, ar.d a d vert j<-< merits as to fsartn^r- 
asxjwt.»nTd»ps an ! !<v„umten«-»'*ies at 44 and 45 

A N v -'ir: <Tirr.rr-.arv of vacant nntifiMl in the ndvr 

men: columns apj^-ars in the Supplement at p«g»* i5. 


J.tx. ?», 


SOME ALARMING *KIZL‘RES 




An A«l«lri*« 

c. 

SOME ALARMING SEIZURES * 

I V 

JOHN A. HYLIC. M I).. I .U.C.IM.onii. 
iihsumn v> m y’’. »!»»*•! rut. 


rt 111 - conn-e /if njitliou! practice we arc confront***! from I 
im** to time by peculiar " seizures ,# or ** nerve storms, j 
rliic.li lack conformity witli the more familiar descriptions. i 
oitv of the*'** seizures catife great alarm to their victim*, 
l that they seem to threaten paralysis, sp**eth!rsM'.evi, 
neons.; hm-n-ss, or even death it*eU, or because th»*y 
cc.iMim profound state* of instability and prostration. 
*h«* appeanmee and sufferings of the patients during these 
t tacks may further alarm relatives or onlooker*, and even 
he medical man. unless he be familiar with the true 
attire of the “ seizures " or fully alive to the history of 
he tave, may be taken unawares, .and feel so dubious 
bout tlunr purport nnd outcome as to be unable to give a 
favouring prognosis. 

And y< t the virtires which I have in mind are all 
onsisteut with long Ufe and with good health at other 
iines. Th<*«e with the more local <fh*cts may simulate or 
nggest organic disease <>f the brain ; those causing ‘•eritus 
stability may nho be wrongly attributed to ctrtbral 
pasrular* db-.i-** < r cerebral tumour; those which eniw 
;id!or, distress, distuibances of pube rate, pnvordial pain 
rr discomfort and, more rarely, loss of consciousness, are 
v pi to be ascribed to disease oj the )jrart. We might 
Reasonably include in tins <atrgrry ordinary faints or 
,-yncnpc and « pileplic attacks, and Gower's , 1 who did 
:uotv to illumine this Miby\t than anyone ebr, dbcu— d 
•"ogr tiler under the broad heading of " The Horded and of 
£pdep*.y/* syruojw, vertigo, anti Certain other “ nmr 
; tonus ** to b" th -cribed. 

- Fainting and epilepsy, a* lw iug bitter known, I shall not 
tinstihj here. The partuuUr nirtms which 1 wi-h to 
rview irnhule the nphasu\ hemiplegic, and vertiginous 
wri' tirs of migraine : \ertigo, whether due to labyrinthine 
is <a-«* or more tr.fii'ient vestibular disturbance ; and tie* 
>*called vasovagal nttwh* of Gowers. If we except 
iby rin thine vertigo there is no dernonstrabh* organic basis 
?r .any of th— e s< burrs, The physical nvrrhiul bho-n 
ttraks, util— * there be a coincidental p\tho!e»gy, gives 
negative result. *lhrv ate therefore placed in th'* 
ategerv of the •* paroxysmal neuroses. ** In the migram* 
us epivsics temjvrament ami heredity. s<*m**tune- with 
lit'sNmrasv or allergy on th- one hand, and transient 
istoiboues of physiological rtjiulibriunt dim to fatigue, 
lorry, rvevtram, ionstipttion. or m-ntal >irr*s on the 
th< r, tn.aa nil plav a determining put. To m» mionri.br- 
l»h' *xt*nt the svt*e inthirnws plav a put in in. naming 
he liability to \ertigo ami sa-nagd attack*. Anxiety of 
lind i> t am l by the *.\riptoms them-'lve*, and th** 
ub-',p*»nt pro-nation wham the storm is past, are apt to 
ts*p th** patent tt» an unduly f»«c« pti\ t\ stab*. ,md v.-> 
*:oue futtlu r storm* 

It t- iuy purpa— to -mphtv A l*rG l g*r.err.i account r{ 
In v.* tnt-'trsti” and by n ' meats ran*. {tuim-s with 
ore- < ■-** h-stori'-N illustrating :b- ; r symptom at o\>gv # *,n-l 
mtuain;. as I thank \ou wdl tbrir i:h b.o: ^ 


he h.s* f * th- ” a*. uning iVreMnr I vj 5 t u 
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start with a vbir imar* 
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d* pending *tr« nply up 
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h-s* fretp t a .*1 *nts V * **. V • 

of th* bf.Yidv.^. t 1 '*: ‘ 

*dv s—n it ;■ a **••*" j'-i t-v 
adult He, Aih V* / U th. 
n h* :*-ht.*rv ,— *'< w **v. - *. 1 

showing a t**nrh rcy, V ttr r ruark'tl :n r:;* n than n w* *- n, 

tr» sporimner,t;\ t ‘ ion *dt* r tlie .ir** *f It 

charact* rintl by a mptnnis of v*rv vijiali 1 * **\*rity, . **d 
occurs, in i:tt**nni\t»*:tt jutuyoir' M jui *.t**l b\ 'hv*. 
wevks, or month*. Th.** piroxy ro “ out th* 

blue/* and oft* it for no appar*nt n-w-n ; on th*- p"*'i ‘>u 
*lay the pvtient may luivc felt pirt: t.larlv vs * 1! Tl.* v 
coinnionlv start on waking in th*- tannin.:. H •* hr'* 
symptom may a h* rairr.vni d brow a-, he, rr tra :c 

gen* niiired lr*a»l.icluh but Ik. fore thus th'f* 

pissing disturlcmce of vision. I 7 ortiflc-ation 
or te;choj>s-;a on the one hand, or .a blind ptbh 
hcnii.anopi.a ott the other, are the cf , mn , *rn*-r farm* * f •'* 

The he.idach** in .a cas.* id a v.-r.iee s»'Verity b vorti** tr 
intense during thr day; si>mi tun* s it is u"";'.'! 
cnjipling. and n**c*-*'it\t«*N n tireniej.t to .a »]uiet 
darkeinal ro<«m. N umm or r*p-it» w l r» tilling and bilnms 
x*t?miting follow. Tin* ]ut:**nt Iwk* pah* and ill, with d irl: 
rings under the ey»*s. Tw*lvr hours is a u*u.d duration 
for the attack, but it may be pndongtsl to tw< nty-fo*tr 
hour*i *'r. more ran ly, tluongli two «.r th?»e *ltX' 1h*‘ 
patient i<i «dt« r» b ft with a s..*u** vf prr t r Mi n, whi h 
takes another d iv or two to }>ts. C<dd f.ticue, w. rrv. 
eyestrain, train and motor journeys, :ir*d <*rtam ft>'*<b 
stufls or beviragos — notably ri r h t 1 ? fn*d f'*'* , ls, ih 11 * 1 ’’- »t'*, 
and < gg< — are among th- r*x*ogmretl pn ipitattug i oi -'. 
Mental workers who pet little ex*riis- are naif* pron- t » 
the disorder than others. The m* retrod jwrii*! and th*" 
xnenojttine jn wom-n are pirtkulir tirn-s of argrav.itio*j. 

Some patients #*-'np~ with o.ta*— m! att.e k* of h* rvi* 
anopia or te:ih»'p>i.\ ; scun- with -light b» ‘d'th<- whi'h 
cans** htth* or no int* rTuptem to work ; °;ir * vp' ri- -i ■* 
the more familiar attacks ,it i,*v time, and :.t r*n'tl:*r 
the apha-ic. hemijih'gk*. or v*rtigir**us aaririt- whnh 
I am alv>ut to di-crib-. Tli-re are also wriant- « t an* fh*r 
kind, in which .t!» h'uiin.\l sxmpti.Tns pr**vHtui*a st**, uh*th*r 
as sivkness, diirrh'K'i. or pin, or -nju** comb!:- it ion *’f 
these with a jv-n* ral m dai<-. but always t*nd.-;’ t' a 
p*Ti«*lir <*r intermittent b-ha\ ionr. and n*i ?• pu\ .*V ”t 
duration of symptom* S'*metim*' < - the abb 
fe-tnti'in* are s*-v* rc e!v*ngh t-> fUg-e-t f*v>f p, ; ». •/•jg 
abfotnim! em-rg* ncy. In •-urn'* ci'-s there i- a v.**. 
s-n«-e of snr» ness t ^r <ho*mfcrt nb-u! the hy, »- r*v:”U, a 
a l*e*l; nil nm-. almost approxiruitifig t*» i !»r 
f»aH h!addcrs hive Ixs-n r< n'To-i i*i n-s «! **:irr ,i 
«;*< I: iCTio* 1 d ro chobx.v>titis. H a b'riuri tr* d ft.i 
ination is mvh during an atta.k i { migraine # r raigr-iir 
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t* 1 .:. 1h*'tr ni:;h ininn. nru! *■!»' ilai tv>t fn*! rvnlly 
v.*!: i t *r%*rit t!a\" A fortnight liter vlir had a Mintl.tr 
\sjth ;s »«':.■* iti k\ «! faHttu: iorwafil Oth* rs follow til, 
at: i ipff atcomjMii.t v! !»\* vurp itht\ whiclt left lur 

•talj' ^..r» A^^ravatiri^ f.itor' at thi- p» n^I of t vurrUition 
ti. lu 1**1 t*r» it t! nii^tiv* '•.•now', and ativittu-. and a s*vt'ml:iry 

WV find, tln-rt fort*, that thn victims of what we may 
tall *• ordinary miymine “ m:iy at time< exp rienre 
oth*T tv|»-> of •vrirure, charaeteri.'ecl l>y aphasia, unilater.il 
-'•fi' »r\* or motor disturb mce^ in the p« rii»hen,’. and 
\ertiijo. A careful imravellim; of the history and an 
analysis of the symptoms in tin* particular attacks which 
have causi-d alarm will, however, nearly always reveal 
their trim nature. A family history of migraine may 
provide tlm ma*ess.ir\‘ due. 'I*he vertiginous attacks 
cl-arly Meniere's disease if insufiuhntly analyst'll. 

We may then hue conveniently pass h» re to a con* 
sidt ration of some other cases of v<rtit*o of varying 
a* tioloev. 

Vlhtwo 

If we exilude intracranial disease and occasional causes 
Midi as wax or water in the ear, the pathologies under- 
King recurrent vertigo include; (a) the otosclerosis which 
iKiurs at or after mtdille-life, and at counts for the 
majority of cases ; ^») chronic otitis media ; fc) sudden 
act id*-nts to the labyrinth — inflammatory or perhaps due 
to local haemorrhage ; (<f) vasomotor disturbances giving 
ris** to abrupt fluctuations in the blood pressure, in which 
group we may probably include the cum*k seeming to 
follow directly upon emotional strips ; (r) tobacco excess ; 
and i/) migraine. 

The usual story of a major attack of vertigo is that of 
a middle-aged subject who has previously noticed a slight 
progressive d«*afue*-s and frequently tinnitus in one ear, 
and is s»*iretl, at any time or place, whether in the stmt 
or in his b*-d. with viohnt gi<!<lme<s, in which objects 
s»im to revolve around him or the floor apjv-ar, to rise 
to nu it him. He is compelled to hold on to th»* near<-st 
railings or to lie down, but this firings no v led to the 
• ••ns.it ions, which may continue for mmutis or hours. 
Ke]«**:it»*d \i»miting may follow, and sometimes* uncon- 
trollable diarrhoea. There is greit prostration and, ini>n* 
r.irrlv. a h*hng of impending di-‘ohttion as real as that 
wln.h i' recorded t.y stiflertrs from vasovagal attacks or 
r. ca*i.»n.i!ly in a c iAiati»m with tie* angina fnctori> of 
ki reii try <h-e.is* . As m migraine, pallor, greyness, and 
<i.!dn*'» are re»t*<l |»y * y« wit n< Th* re are tiMially_ 
i *.:• r.-aK of d ivs, wt»*ks. rr months b tv. o n the major 
a t tea 1. s' The piteT.t o I* ft *hak< n by tle rn, lacking in 
«"'ii h.'.e. «lepr**v,j t unwilling to go out-of-door tf , and 
r* *. r.frt'ji’ej.tlv with a p t#, n-e of slight unsteadi- 

r--’. win h jv v.or-- m tram. , or with sudd* n mow merits 
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genuine physical -instability coming on without warning 
and beyond all voluntary control. A conditioning physical 
cause is also much more likely to .be operative during 
states of nervous tension and unrest. , 

Case 5. — A woman, aged 60, who had previously consulted 
me for other troubles * of a minor kind was seized, after a 
period of grave family worry, ' with a succession of vertiginous 
seizures, in which she was prostrate, vomited repeatedly, and 
experienced much singing in the ears, especially in the left 
ear. She did not sieep, she was terrified by the attacks, and 
apparently had feared a stroke. She had lost a stone in 
weight since her previous visit to me a year before. The 
only physical finding was deafness in the left ear. The entry 
in my notes was "labyrinthine vertigo; aggravation by 
fatigue, loss of weight, constipation, and worry." 

Case 6. — A man, aged 54, stated that he was well until 
three years previously,* when something suddenly " popped 
in his left ear, and he had a severe attack of vertigo. .He 
remained liable to attacks of giddiness thereafter, in which he 
had to grasp neighbouring objects for support. The attacks 
were steadily diminishing in severity'. His blood pressure was 
230/ HO. I have never convinced myself that hyperpiesia 
itself (apart from a vascular lesion) could cause true vertigo. 
In a long series qI cases of vertigo a normal or low blood 
pressure was found to be more common than a high one. ' In 
this case, however, I surmise that the high blood pressure 
may have been indirectly responsible by causing a local 
vascular accident. , -* * 

Case J . — A young man, who had undergone a' great deal of 
domestic strain for- a number of years, 'lost his mother 
suddenly. On the day before the funeral, and again on the 
morning of the funeral, he awoke with nausea and intense 
giddiness, the fireplace -appearing to revolve to the right. 
There were no physical signs of disease, and in this case no 
deafness or tinnitus, and there was no history' of migraine or \ 
tobacco "excess. He had always been able to make his right 
Eustachian tube "click." Here the ‘ evidence for an aural I 
contribution was minimal, and I concluded that emotional s 
stress was the predominant factor. 

Case 8. — A professional man, aged 54, who had been under 
my care four years previously for a duodenal ulcer, came to 
see me much exercised about sy-mptoms of quite another kind. 
For six months he had noticed increasing deafness in the 
right ear. One day he suddenly collapsed with intense giddi- 
ness and violent vomiting, and thought that he might die 
in the attack. He had to be carried home, and remained 
ill. all day. Four other attacks followed in. the next few 
weeks. He was greatly relieved in his mind by the reassur- 
ance given. Three months later he reported that deafness had 
become complete in the affected ear, and that he no longer 
had any giddiness. 

I could recount the histories of many' other cases of 
vertigo in which anxiety' and apprehension were much in 
evidence, leading _ in some to a bed-ridden invalidism . 
Whatever other contributory measures of treatment are 
employed, I have again and again been impressed with 
the value of a -simple explanation and a full reassurance. 
Disabuse your patient of all ideas of " strokes " or of 
cerebral or heart disease', and you will have given him a 
valuable helping hand. There is no specific medical treat- 
ment of the ear disease, and the cases suitable for 
treatment by the neurological surgeon must remain in a 
minority and be selected with the most exclusive .care. 
There is the more reason, therefore, to concern ourselves 
with the associated factors' in the management of these 
cases. 

Vasovagal Attacks (Gowers *s Syndrome) 

I have mentioned the sense of impending death as an 
occasional symptom of vertigo. In vasovagal attacks 
(Gowers 's syndrome) it is one of the- most constant and 
quite the most urgent and dreaded of symptoms. These' 
attacks affect adults- of either sex and any' age ; they are 
more frequent in women than in men. In my' experience 
the victims, almost without exception, have been affected 
simultaneously' by a minor cause of general physical ill- 


health, and by r some anxiety' or mental stress. As with 
vertigo and fainting, but for an even more imperative 
reason, the anxiety' engendered by' the attacks themselves 
is a strong perpetuating factor. The attacks ” come out 
of the blue/', and may' last minutes, or half an hour, or for 
longer periods. They' leave a sense of prostration after- 
wards. A visceral disturbance, such as vomiting or 
diarrhoea, a bowel wash-out, or an oesophageal or 
intestinal spasm have sometimes precipitated the seizure, 
but no such disturbance can be traced in the majority' of 
cases. 

The chief complaint is of “a sense of dying ” — not a 
fear of death, which is sometimes even desired, so intoler- 
able is the distress of the attacks. I have sat by' the 
bedside and been assured by' a patient, that this time the 
end had come. In other cases of a minor kind a sens'e 
of ** something dreadful about to happen,” of “ fading 
away," of *' floating in space,” or a peculiar ” sense of 
unreality' ” are described. There is a complaint of pro- 
found malaise,' of coldness, sometimes of shivering or 
trembling, and of heaviness, immobility', cr powerlessness 
in the limbs, and, in these circumstances, patients have 
told me that even if a cup of restorative were within 
reach they' would be unable to lift a hand to take it to 
their lips. This immobility is strongly reminiscent of the 
frozen powerlessness observed in the rabbit “ fascinated 
by' the stoat or snake, and one patient, who had seen an 
animal in this state, was forcibly' reminded of the incident 
by her own symptoms. Precordial or substernal dis- 
comfort, -or genuine pain spreading into the left side of the 
neck and down the left arm, or a sense of constriction in 
the chest is common, and tingling in the finger-tips and 
sometimes true tetanic spasms are also described. To 
observers the patient looks very' ill and pale, and may' be 
cold to the touch. Even medical men have been deceived, 
and thought that death was imminent. The pulse may 
be rapid or very slow. In one case of mine it fell on 
occasion to 60 and once even to 19 to the minute. Some- 
times the general sy r mptoms, sometimes the cardiac sy’mp- 
toms, predominate, but the ** angor ahimi” is rarely' absent. 
These attacks are often diagnosed erroneously as ” heart 
attacks/' Some of them do, indeed, closely simulate 
angina pectoris. Many' of the so-called pseudo-anginas in 
women and younger subjects are examples of Gowers’ s 
syrndrome. As a rule consciousness is retained, but 
occasionally’ it is lost, and when this occurs it is for much 
longer periods than in the case of an ordinary' faint. 

Case 9 . — A y'oung man, aged 21, of outstanding energy' 
and conspicuous fearlessness in the pursuit of sport, a motor- 
cyclist, a member of the Auxiliary' Air Force, and a keen 
rider to hounds, consulted me on account of attacks in which 
he suddenly' had a feeling of impending death. These attacks 
had " scared him terribly'." Associated symiptoms included 
an uncomfortable feeling about the heart, an appearance 
of objects being “ blacked out," and a " wobbly' " sensation 
at the knees. The attacks would last from half to one hour. 
Three y'ears previously' he had sustained a- concussion and a 
fractured leg in a motor accident, and had been given anti- 
tetanic serum. Two months previously he had sustained 
further injuries in another accident, and was again given 
serum. Serum sickness with urticaria and fever followed, and 
a little later he developed mumps. .It was during the serum 
sickness that he had his first vasovagal attack. He was an 
excessive smoker. His father had experienced identical 
.attacks at the age of 27, and had outgrown them. I have 
another example of vasovagal attacks occurring in a mother 
and a daughter. 

Case 10 . — A young woman, previously healthy and placid, 
underwent an^ operation for appendicitis. During convales- 
cence she developed almost every’ morning a pain across the 
abdomen, followed by a bowel action. On ten or twelve, 
occasions this was succeeded by tachycardia, feelings of dead-, 
ness or numbness in both arms, especially in the left, general- 
ized tremor, -and a most acute sense of dynng. She then 
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W#* find, then, that all of tluse seinircs tend to occur 
in persons of particulir type or temperament ; they are 
paroxysmal and intermittent, " coming out of the blue " ; 
they are of limited duration ; they are associated with, 
and have in their train, no structural ner\*ons or visceral 
damape ; tie y tend to create prave anxiety and apprehen- 
sion ; they are more likely to develop at times of general 
unfitness, whether of a phvsVal or a mental kind; and, in 
no Miull drgne, they seem to merge with one another 
and to possess common rliniial features and aetiologtcal 
(harat ters. Just as migndne h:»s relationships with 
epilepsy and may occasionally be replaced by an epileptic 
seizure, sti abo it may take on a vertiginous char.icter and 
remind us of, or Ik* mistaken for, labyrinthine vertigo. 
Labyrinthine vertigo in turn may be accompanied by the 
collapse and feeling of impending death width we have 
Mtn to be leading symptoms of the vasovagal attack. I 
have several case-histories of patients who were afflicted 
Iioth with migraine and with vasovagal attacks. Had 
bouts of migraine, vertigo, and vasovagal distress are all 
liable to be followed by feelings of prostration enduring for 
a day or more, and the two first are sometimes followed by 
a profound sleep. The vasomotor phenomena of fainting 
— namely, coldness and pallor — are common to all three, 
and in all three lo-s of consciousness may very occasion* 
ally fxcur. Whatever the nature of the neuronic cyclone 
we find grounds for arguing that these various manifesta- 
tion. represent disturbances of a similar kind, but varying 
in d«gric and occurring at different levels in the sensorium, 
Wilks 1 long ago remarked : ** It is undoubtedly true that 
lh*Te is not a single organic disease of the nervous system 
which mnv not be simulated by a ftm< tional and curable 
<’!)<*." Hemiplegic migraine has its counterpart in organic 
hemiplegia. The vertiginous cpbodt s have their counter- 
juris in cerebral and cerelx*llur disease. I have rlsf where 
risen reasons for Mtpjxedng that xsisoxagal attacks are 
♦ xprcss.vc of a medullary stc»rm, an<l the sense of impend- 
ing d*ath may actually occur with organic I'sions which 
ifiwili e or embirra*< th»* medulla oblongata.’ 4 

In the fundhng c f ca-e, in which fear and apprehension 
are .irt in**\it:ibh* accompiminent, it i- clearly a grave 
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remain obscure it is a matter for comfort that it lies 
within our power to recognize that some of the more 
'alarming episodes of medical practice need not, in fact, 
occasion any fear of an unhappy ending. 
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The total world figures relating to blindness must be of 
staggering dimensions. In China one disease (trachoma) 
has been estimated to have blinded one million in both 
eyes, three to four millions in one eye, and to have gravely 
injured twenty’ millions — this out of a population of, say, 
400 millions. In the United Kingdom the registered blind, 
were reported as follows: 

Table I 


Year - ' 

England and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

1913 

23^40 

— 

— 

1923 

52,727 

- 

' - 

1930 

56, £53 

8.516 

. 65,369 

1932 

62,433 

? 10,000 

? 72.727 

'War blind 

- 

- 

2, OCX) 


About S,000 of these blind are also mentally defective, 
and many are deaf. 

. There has been an increase, therefore, of 35,000-odd in 
•the -registered blind in the last twelve years, while in the 
year 1929-30 the increase was 4,126, or over eleven a day. 
The total figure, however, is by no means a true indication 
of our blind population, for the following groups of persons 
are largely excluded, and may increase it to 250,000 blind ’ 
persons. 

1. Almost all blind persons of the well-to-do classes. 

2. Infants below school age (many die blind). 

3. Those who become blind after leaving schcol at 14 or 
later, and are not registered until reaching blind pension 
age at 50. Many of 'these refuse to be certified, regard- 
ing it as rather a disgrace. 

4. Those who become blind after 65 and are not regis- 
tered. They obtain the old-age pension, which is the 
same in amount as the blind pension— namely, 10s. 
weekly. This is a very -large group, and is likely to grow 
as the average length of life increases. 

5. Those blind persons who are eligible for the blind 
pension — that is, they are between the ages of 50 and 65 — 
but who do not apply for it because they have never 
heard about it. 

On one random afternoon at hospital recently I saw ten 
persons who, although blind, were not registered, or not 
likely to be registered, as matters stand to-day. 

The certification of the blind, however, is done in a 
very haphazard way in this country, and the real causa- 
tion of blindness is not truly shown, so that the figures 
in Table II are only approximate. A child, I should 
explain, is considered blind if it cannot -read school books 
with safety to the eyes ; while the criterion for an adult 
is the capacity to do work for which eyesight is necessary'. 


Table II. — Rough Figures of Causation of Blindness in the 


Untied Kingdom • 


- Cause 


Per cent. 


Lamely 
avoidable 
per cent. 


Trachoma 

Purulent conjunctivitis 
Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Accident 

Congenital defects .. 
Senile degeneration 

Glaucoma 

Myopia 

Syphilis 

Senile cataract 
Others 


2 1 

;;; 5 5 

... 5 2 

... 6 6 

... 10 — 

... 10 1 

... 14 14 

... 15 10 

.... 15 1 

.. 16 2 

100 44 


The 44 per cent, in column 2 may represent- 70 per cent, of 
blind years lived. Those blind in one eye may number about 


one million. 

• - Under 1 Year of Age* 

Cause Per cent. Category 

Accident 2 Neglect 

Syphilis ... ... _ 5 Heredity 

Purulent conjunctivitis 8 - Dirt 

Congenital defects .. ... 30 Heredity 

Ophthalmia neonatorum ... 50 Dirt 

Others ... _ ... 5 


200 

(21 per cent, of the blind are blinded in the first year of life.) 

A glance at Table II will show that blindness in the 
more active years of life is very largely avoidable, while 
much of it is due either to definitely dysgenic births or to 
the 'unrestricted production of children in poor or bad 
circumstances. In this table I have given the groups of 
the blind and the percentage in each” group which could, 
in my opinion, be greatly reduced by certain preventive 
measures, since for practical purposes bad genes and 
certain types of bad environment may be included together 
as causes of blindness. * „ 

Trachoma (2 per cent.). — This disease does not occur in 
clean households (see China, Egypt, etc.). 

Purulent Conjunctivitis (2 per cent.).— This condition 
rarely occurs in clean households, and in my opinion 
1 per cent, is entirely avoidable (only one child in five 
is bom into a clean home in England). 

Ophthalmia Neonatorum (5 per cent.). — This disease, 
due to gonococcal infection at birth, could and should be 
entirely wiped out by the prevention of unsuitable births. 

Accidents (5 per cent.). — A fair number of these occur 
to infants, a fact which has considerable relevance to the 
limitation of births. A woman explained in a South 
London court, for instance, that she was the only person 
alive and responsible for sixtv-eight children (three 
marriages). There was recently reported a family in 
Buckinghamshire of thirty-nine children, and one woman, 
newly married, had nine children in two and a half years 
(three sets of triplets). How can she manage with -a 
husband earning £3 a week? 

Syphilis (15 per cent.). — It is probable that 10 of the 
15 per cent, syphilitic blind owe their condition to con- 
genital syphilis, which might be called a “pseudo-heredity" 
since it never goes beyond the second generation, and 
which could be entirely eliminated by preventing syphilitic 
women from having children. Naturally, if a woman 
has been shown (by the Kahn, Wassermann tests, etc.) to 
be syphilitic, she should avoid conception at all costs, 
unless, and until, she has been completely cured. If, 
“however, her condition"is not discovered until after con- 
ception, the problem becomes more difficult ; but treat- 
ment during pregnancy will always obtain a non- 
syphilitic child if the treatment is thorough and com- 
menced about the fourth month. If treatment cannot 
be thorough the choice is between the birth of a congenital 
* syphilitic and inducing an abortion, and I, for mv part — 

* Column 1 is modified . from Hannan, and the other figures are 
my oven estimates. 
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though I know many will not agree with me — am strongly 
inclined to the latter. Congenital syphilis, which shows 
itself in the eyes anywhere between the ages of 2 and 35 
(usually lx- 1 ween 5 and 2.5). is a slow and terribly dis- 
tressing affliction to patient, parents, and even doctors. 
From two to ten years' treatment is often necessary before 
even a quiescent stage is reached, and it may cause blind- 
ness in three different ways: by interstitial keratitis (or 
inflammation) of the cornea ; by a widespread choroiditis 
with destruction of the retina : or by juvenile optic 
atrophy. Needless to say. a congenital syphilitic is often 
ament, and is never really healthy. In my opinion, 
therefore. Wassermann (or other) tests should Ik- com- 
pulsory in appropriate cases, and a positive indication 
should be followed by treatment, contraception, steriliza- 
tion, or altortion, according to the circumstances. I have 
said " compulsory,” but I believe that if the women of 
England knew that congenital syphilis, with all its terrible 
concomitants, could be entirely eliminated, they would 
welcome the appropriate rout. ue from the medical pro- 
fession. As it is, large numbers of syphilitics marry and 
produce defective children. At King's College Hospital 
last year 34 per cent, of the new syphilis cases— mostly 
eye cases — were congenital. 

Of greater importance and interest are those types of 
blindness which are strictly hereditary— congenital defects 
C. per cent., glaucoma 1 per cent., extreme myopia 14 per 
cent., senile cataract 1 per cent., other types 2 per 
cent.— a total of 24 per cent., or practically one-quarter 
of all forms of blindness. As a prelude to discussing 
them I should like to repeat the platitude, too often 
forgotten, that normal sight (emmetrupia) is also heredi- 
tary, a great number of genes living jointly at wor„- i n 
its production. The various departures iro:n normality 
are due to the aberration of one or more memlx-rs of this 
gene-complex. 

Genetic Tvrr.s of Blindness 
Heredity is the study of differences or variations, the 
laws of which show that we may all differ in three 
wavs- (11 liv modification (environment) ; (2) by combina- 
tion' in accordance with Mendel's laws; (3) by mutation, 
the production of new hereditary types. In certain simp!- 
forms of life 10 per cent, of the offspring nrv n.utat.on-. . 
ami according to Darwin's law of natural selection, th 
I„.,t or hardiest of these varieties survive. Thus variation 

has a lx-m-f.ci.il effect on th- community if the law o 

natural selection is operative. The trouble m Eugla 1 
now is that we have dysgenic selection. Mutations act 
m-rv u ell plus eugenic sehction. I l'.-y act Inr.j will 
,,U« natural selection. They act badly n,.nu‘ natun.l 
‘election, and virv badly plus dyegm.c selection. Me 
must get luck to natural ‘election f.et . md 'hen to 
! ug-nie ‘-lection. TIE- con.-lminn logically irrefutable. 
Education and , nvinwm. nt haw remar,.nb" tibets upon 
; h „ individual during hi-- lifetime, but they do not mflu- 

encr bis ht nxliury tquipm-nt. 

Wr know more a!-"it the hereditary di>e.a‘es of the eie 
(fan .abrut th.-» of any etli-r organ, and for the rood 
tbit Ix-mg th.e mast important ar.d <ompac.at.al 
our ‘-ti e ergms. ri.ghte-t t- i.au-e mark'd 

‘“I sarati-ns m icanal ew ccl-mr ar- 
"l- -.m-th. . ich r.-d art fully eluadlt-d-Mr 
...... i.- -r a- l :!-.e 'rr.a.at C-- -ditsen of .l.hmrra 


, .mq-u r-ce.ua- Rut 
with ,a!i. r- t:.-t -i 

.R- ...... nr.fer-v.-l that It'S 

. 1 ' ,-rer.l d- f : -. »’m' 

... ‘ .u-n.“- 1- 1-d’h l 


quence is that they hang their heads, pucker their brows, 
and half close their eyelids to shut out the light ; often, 
moreover, they suffer from nystagmus or myopia. The 
incidence in the population is 1 in 10,000, and 30 per cent, 
of it is due, like so many similar recessive®, to con- 
sanguineous marriages. 



Ciukt 1. — Albino (Tcrt«di). 


The Myopia Group 

The genetics of this varied group have not been fully 
disentangled, but one can say for certain that short sight 
never arises in the absence of a hereditary predisposition, 
though that predisposition may remain latent in good 
health or he accentuated by illness and physical disability 
— as tile myopia increases the eye stretches until the retina 
is destroyed. Dysgenic births are the chief cause of severe 
myopia, and many high myopes go blind, while there arc 
immense numbers whose very defective vision is practi- 
cally equivalent to blindness, bilt'who do not come within 
.the scope of the Blind I’ersons Act. 

Without intending to imply, that it is a simple unit 
character. I must agree with Clausen, who considers that 
myopia tends to he recessive. Wilson, for instance, found 
that in 100 families with one myopic parent there were 200 
myopic children and 2.50 non-myoptc . white in ninety-one 
families with neither parent myopic only 100 children 
were myopes and 300 non-myopes. Ttiirefore. although 
short-sighted offspring are often lxirn of normal parents, 
when both parents are short-sighted their children 
invariably suffer from tile same defect. 



Cuwr -■ — See-lie’- -1 miopia (Worth). 
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school children, 63 per cent, of home workers, 6S per cent, 
of factory workers, 60 per cent, of clerks, and 60 per cent, 
of labourers. The run of the figures in these last groups 
indicates independence of environment. 

Reference must be made here to detachment of the 
retina, which is a fairly common sequel to high myopia. 
Bogatch reported a family of eleven high myopes, in seven 
of whom detachment of the retina supervened in one or 
both eyes. Retinal detachment is found as a dominant, 
recessive# or male sex-linked in different pedigrees. 

In the same way astigmatism, long sight, and squint 
(which is often associated with long sight) may be 
inherited. Squint, from which more than 2 per cent, of 
school children suffer, is responsible for a large number of 
blind eves. 
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Chart 4. — Long sight— internal squint (Clausen and Bauer). 
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Retinitis Pigmentosa 

Czellitzer says that nearly 4 per cent, of all the blind are 
due to hereditarily determined atrophy of the retina. 
Some 300 pedigrees are given in the Treasury of Human 
Inheritance. The condition begins in early youth and 
progresses to complete blindness sooner or later, often 
round the age of 40. As in other diseases, there are 
several forms, as shown by their different heredity, the 
commonest being recessive ; 33 per cent, of those thus 
affected owe their condition to consanguinity. In some 
families the condition is linked with deafness 

V 
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Chart 7. — Retinitis pigmentosa (Sambuc). 
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Chart 9.— Retinitis pigmentosa. (Mann). Leber's optic atrophy. 

Off tic Nerve Atrophy and Optic Neuritis 
These frequently ‘ cause blindness, and the hereditary 
variety is well recognized by ophthalmolog:sts, 1,000 
pedigrees being available for study ; So per cent, o 
those affected are males. The disease comes on at 
different ages, the average being about 20. Diminution 
of vision is the chief symptom, and often appears 
suddenly ; there is a central scotoma, and after six 
months or so the disease remains stationary. The malady 
has been traced once through six generations, twice 
through five generations, and often through four genera- 
tions. Leber’s optic atrophy is a name for the sex-linked 
variety. ,lt appears, to be an abiotrophy, or lack of vital 
force, occurring at the prime ol life. 


Chart 5.— Hereditary nystagmus (Holm). 

Microphthalmia, or very' small eye, with anophthalmos I 
(lack of an eye) as the extreme form, has been found as 
a dominant, recessive, or recessive sex-linked (Ash). 



Chart 10a. — Hereditary optic atrophy (Ha\%kes). 


Chart S. — ■Retinitis pigmentosa. (Mooren). 




Chart 10b. — Hereditary optic atrophy (Bickertcn. 90S). 
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Chart 11. — Hereditary optic atrophy (Thomsen. S02). 
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Chart 13a. — H ereditary optic atrophy (Norris. SSI). 
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Chart 13b. — Hereditary optic atrophy (Hour, 837). 
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: . Ectopia Lentis . - 

„ Ectopia lentis (congenital . displacement o£ the lens) has 
been' traced as . a dominant through six generations, 
though in some pedigrees it is recessive- Cameron : s 
pedigree shows both lenses affected in each case. ' 
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CmRT IS. — Hereditary dislocations of lens (both) (Cameron). 

Glaucoma 

In this group the hereditary factor is not always very 
marked, though congenital glaucoma does occur, and 
there is a probable hereditary predisposition to it in 
many other cases. This is known as hereditary ana- 
phylaxis, or abiosis — a lack of vital force, which causes 
the structure to die before its time. Many pedigrees 
suggest a dominant heredity, but the hereditary' course 
is occasionally interrupted, and casual causes are often 
necessary to bring out the, disease. It may arise early 
in life as a juvenile glaucoma. 
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Ciurt 19. — Inflammatory glaucoma (Howe). 
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Chart 20.— Juvenile glaucoma (Kameneteki). 



Otosclerosis 40 per cent. 

Glioma 

This is a rare malignant growth, occurring in infants, 
of the nerve elements of the eye, which in some families 
shows a strong hereditary tendency, and is apparently 
recessive. It often affects both eyes (25 per cent.), and 
their early removal is necessary to save life. Some sufferers 
survive, marrv, and often transmit the defect. Mohr con- 
siders the condition to be lethal in a homozygous con- 
dition. The death of a child with glioma of the retina 
is an appalling experience for parents and child, and may 
take a$ long as two years. The law which forces us to 
withhold euthanasia iu these cases at the same time 
forces us to act in a' barbarous and monstrously inhuman 
fashion, and is, in my opinion, indefensible. 
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Ciurt 22. — Glioma retinae (Newton, 339). 
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Cn\RT 24. — Glioma (Wilson, 049). 
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Chxrt. 21. — Glaucoma (Bickerton, 1932). 

Blue Sclcrotics 

This is a condition in which the coat of the eye is 
too thin or too transparent, accompanied by a failure in 
development of connective tissues. It is often associated 
with fragilitas ossium, or brittle bones, and with a type 
ot deafness due to otosclerosis. The female is more likely 
both to show and to transmit it. Seventy-three pedigrees 
since 1903 show 463 defective individuals ; it is usually 
dominant. Of adults with blue sclerotics 60 per cent, had 
liability to fractured bones, 60 per cent, had otosclerosis, 
and 44- per-cent, had all three defects. 
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Chart £5. — Glioma (Thomson and Knapp, 325). 
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Ciurt 2G*. — Glioma 
(Griffith, 333). 
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Chart 26b. — Ghotna 
(Letchtvcrth, IS9S). 


Maculo-Cerebral Degenerations 

Several conditions might be described under this head- 
ing, including the rare disease of the central nervous 
system known as amaurotic family idiocy. Commencing 
at about 5 or 7 years of age, the children go blind within 
two years and mentally degenerate within the next two ; 
death occurs about the age of 17 or IS. Amaurotic 
family dementia is a diffuse tapeto-retinal degeneration 
causing total, or nearly total, blindness, beginning at 
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birth or Inter, and frequently associated with cerebral 
ch generation producing idiocy. It is a not infrequent 
cause of congenital blindness. 
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Cmi rs 27 1 .tjv! 27r — Vmaurods sex-linked ( (Set Igwick). 
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Xtght- and Day-Blindness 

Night-blindness is due to a defect of the rod vision 
(colourless vision). At dusk these cases are blind, though 
their sight is normal in good daylight. The famous 
Nougaret pedigree, by Nettleship, shows 135 affected 
persons out of 2,116 in nine g?nerations (a dominant 
heredity). • There are also a recessive sex-linked type, 
uhich is regularly associated with myopia, and one or 
more simple recessive types (Switzerland, Japan). 
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Ciukt —Prf gn ‘Mvc niulit-blinrlnos. Death sixteen months 
,dt«r cvnj Mi* Mindne**** (Uonlley). 



Possible Remedies 

The cost in misery and unhappiness of this state of 
affairs is appalling, and the cost in money (potential 
happiness) runs into millions. Are we justified in looking 
on complacently or are we blameworthy? Our aims 
are to prevent blindness by improving environment and 
heredity. Here are some of the means available. 

1 . Constructive birth control to avoid overcrowding and ' 
poverty. 

2. Sterilization of mental defectives (and possibly certain 

criminals) as in America. - 

3. Review of the obsolete and ancient abortion laws, 
seventy years old. They are no longer effective, and are 
acting deleteriously and dysgenically. Abortion should 
act as a second line of defence to conception control, as 
in Russia. 

4. Euthanasia for infants with gross defects to be avail- 
able for parents who wish to make use of it. 

5. Segregation of the mentally defective is difficult 
owing to the cost ; some 300;000 are now at large. 

6. The Catholics recommend control of marriage for the 
mentally defective, but this does not prevent illegitimacy. 

7. The Wassermann reaction during dr before pregnancy. 
This is done in Rumania before marriage. 

In "Mexico the State of Vera Cruz has put into effect 
laws for the legalization of birth control, sterilization of 
certain criminals and mental defectives, prevention of v 
hereditary ailments where practicable, and the prevention 
of marriage by persons who are mentally deficient or- 
physically or economically unfitted to have children. 
How long must we in England continue with our present 
inhuman methods? 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE BODY 
CONSTITUENTS BY WATER 
CONTENT * 

BY 

HAROLD G. CLOSE. M.D.Lond. 

ASSIST \NT B\CTERIOLOCJIST AND LATE GRIFFITHS DEMONSTRATOR OF 
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D.tvblmdno'* is a cone virion defect ; such cases are 
colour blind and also of " blind standard." 



For the sake of convenience it has been customary to 
describe the body by regions (anatomy), systems (physio- 
logy), or origin from .embryonic layers (embryology), but 
for biochemistry there appears to be no such simple 
grouping. To remedy this deficiency a classification 
based on water content has been made and is presented 
here. Water deserves to be singled out for distinction 
because of its unique position in the economy of the body, 
both in the past and now. Besides being at one time the 
only medium in which life existed, it now forms the 
greater part of all living tissues, and plays an essential 
part in most, if not all, biochemical reactions. The data 
from which this classification was derived were obtained 
partly by estimations made on the chloride and water of 
tissues, and partly from the literature, and have been 
published elsewhere. 1 Unfortunately, there are still many 
paps in our knowledge, but it is possible even now td 
see the outline of the pattern underlying the construction 
of tissues. 

The Three Tissue Groups 
If the parts of the body are considered from the point 
of view of their water content they will be seen to fall 
naturally into three groups. 

A. The body fluids (extracellular). 

B. The nuclear or cellular tissues. 

C The anuclear. “ matrix,” or supporting tissues. 

Fenced jiart of a thrvs :i ; cm ( d by the University of London 
f- r the '.-.Tt ■ of Doctor of Medicine 
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These are shown with their range of water content ami 
the principal members of each group in Table I. - 


T*ble I. — I Voter Content and Designation of Three Tissue Groups 


Name. of Group 

Member 

Ranee of Average 
Water Content 


. 

Per cent. 

A. Body fluids (extra- ; 
cellular) 

'• C.S.F.. lymph, plasma. 

' s\ norial fluid, etc. 

90 to 93 

B. Nuclear (or cellular) , Grey uiRtter of nervous 
tissues ' sy»t-m. elands, muscles 

- 76 to S5 

C. Anuclear (or support- 
ing* tissues 

Connective tissue, carti- 1 
j lace, bone, etc. Vnite 
! matter of nervous system 

10 to r »3 

i 


The upper limits of some of the anuclear tissues may 
overlap with the lower limits of water content in several 
of the nuclear tissues, so that actually the division 
between Groups B and C is not so clear-cut as between 
Groups A and B. On the* other hand, there are important 
points of difference between nuclear and anuclear tissues. 
The reaction (cH) of tissues of Group B is kept constant 
by the phenomenon of ** buffering ” — a property anuclear 
tissues do not appear to possess. 2 Then the types of 
protein in these groups also differ — mainly nucleo-protein 
in the nuclear, and gelatin -derivatives in anuclear tissues. 
But these and other characteristics may perhaps be 
secondary' to the main distinction between the two groups 
— namely, the presence or absence of /many nuclei. 
Tissues with many nuclei (Group B) contain more water 
than those with few, and this relationship of the nucleus 
to water content is seen in a striking way in cells which 
ultimately lose their nucleus. For example, the water 
content of a young nuclear red blood cell is 75 per cent. ; 
when mature and anuclear, the red cell contains only 
65 per cent, of water. The rate of metabolism of a tissue 
also appears to be related to the presence of the nucleus. 
First, there are reasons for believing that the nucleus is 
closely associated with the respiration of the cell 3 ; and 
secondly, the rate of , metabolism in the highly cellular 
nuclear tissues is far greater than in the supporting -tissue 
group (C). Warburg 1 was very' doubtful if respiration or 
glycolysis occurred at all in this latter type of tissue. It 
may be said, therefore, that the greater the rate of meta- 
bolism in the tissues the higher is the water content, a 
principle which is seen in the process of growing old, when 
there is a parallel decline in both water content and active 
metabolism. 

Their Interrelation 

The relationships in the tliree groups between the water, 
chloride, hydrogen-ion concentration, sodium, potassium, 
and protein contents are shown diagrammatically in 
the figure, and summarized later in Table II. 

Diagram Showing the Relationships of the Water. Chloride , 
Acidity'. Protein. Sodiiitn. and Potassium Contents in 
the three Groups A. B, and C 


Less 


Potassium 

and 

Acidity 
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More 


Less < — . Water — * More 
More < — - Protein — -> Less 

Abscissae = From 50 to 100 per cent, water. Ordinates = From 
0 to 5 prams ol chloride per 1,000 grams of water.. 
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Chloride and Wafer 

In Groups A and B it is found that with an increasing 
amount of water there is an increasing amount of chloride. 
In Group C, on the other hand, this, rule is reversed — with 
an increasing amount of water there is less chloride. No 
adequate reason can be given at present for this difference 
of chloride and water relationship in Group C, though 
one or two suggestions may be made. For example, it 
appears that the red blood cell (Group C) is enabled to 
hold more haemoglobin by virtue of its relatively high 
chloride content (Green 5 ). Also, if the gelatin-like proteins 
of the connective tissues exhibit imbibition pressure 
rather than osmotic pressure (as is not unlikely they do), 
a relatively increased amount of a salt such as NaCl 
would decrease the tendency of the protein to " imbibe, 
and less water would be present. But perhaps a simpler 
explanation may be offered. The comparative increase 
of chloride with less water may be due simply to a con- 
centration effect. 

Protein , Water, and Chloride 
The weight of a tissue is made up of the weights of 
the water present and of the so-called “ solid " portion, 
most of which is protein. Consequently the more water 
there is the less protein there will be. As we know the 
relationship between the water and chloride in the body 
(see above), we can say what the relationship between the 
chloride an*d protein contents will be. In Groups A and B 
(body fluids and nuclear tissues), with more chloride there 
will be less protein ; in Group C (anuclear tissues), with 
more chloride there will be more protein. Generally 
speaking, these relationships are found to agree with the 
facts, except in the case of liver tissue and white matter, 
both of which are rich in lipoid bodies. 

Water and Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
Evidence is accumulating for the belief that the amount 
of chloride in a tissue or body fluid varies inversely with 
the hydrogen-ion concentration — that is to say, the more 
chloride there is, the more alkaline the tissue. Referring 
again to the chloride and water relationship, we may 
presume that in the body fluids and nuclear tissues 
(Groups A and B) as the amount of water increases, the 
acidity' (or cH) becomes less — that is, alkalinity in- 
creases ; in the anuclear tissues (Group C) increase of 
water is associated with an increasing degree of acidity. 

Water, Sodium, and Potassium 
As the amount of chloride in a body fluid- or tissue 
tends to vary directly with the amount 'Of sodium and in- 
directly with the amount of "potassium, we have once 
again an indication of how the sodium and potassium 
contents are related to the water content in the three 
groups. Sodium increases, potassium decreases — with in-" 
crease of water in Groups A and B, but with decrease 
of water in Group C. One important exception must be 
noted. The red blood cell, though classed in the anuclear 
group, has a relatively high chloride content and contains 
potassium, but no sodium. 

Discussion and Summary 

These relationships, when grouped together as in 
Table II, indicate broadly how tissues and fluids arising 
from one cell have .acquired their present chemical com- 
position in the process of being differentiated. When 
more definite knowledge of the constitution of tissues 
becomes available it should be possible to formulate the 
laws which we now know exist. Marked variations from 
these laws might then throw light on disease processes," 
and particularly on the problem of selectivity of a disease 
for a certain tissue. It might even be an advantage to 
go back to the former classification of a humoral and 
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cellular pathology, but with now an additional type — • 
“ matrica! " — for diseases peculiar to the supporting or 
" matrix “ ti-sm-s. Classed under the last-named heading 
would b- sik h diseases as arthritis, fibrositis, neuritis, etc., 
about whuh little is known except that their pathology 
K unlike that of the other group diseases. But since each 
of the three groups A, 13, and C has its own characteristic 
make up (as shown above) it is not surprising that mani- 
festations of abnormality should also be different. 

The table shown below summarizes the findings dis- 
cussed in the text. 

Tin i II — Sinnnmrv 


I A 11 I c 

j IJotlj 1 Itiifls 1 Nnelonr Tissues (Anuclcar TiJsupi 


WntiT p» rrcntim* ... | COnmloier 1 76 to 85 

lla*.r of . 1 Nil | T!U;h 

liiiih 1 Low 


Below 75 
Low 


C nnren trn tio*j of 1 Utah j Low jMitlwai between 
< hlerldi* 1 | Groups A and It 

It v 1 ii t ton *hlt» of Inc 1*3^0* with increasing >\ liter Decrease b with 
iblorble to wdter j percentage luchor water 

I | percentn^u 

Ili-Inthe reaction 1 More alkaline | More acid Mldti ay between 
j j J Groups A and B 

N'n I lit uli j Low j „ 
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I'rotein ... 
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Low 


nuii 

Midway between High 
(•roup* A and C 
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The valrn* of sympathetic ganglioncctomy for the treat- 
ment of Raynaud's disease, is well known, but doubt is 
•♦till expressed as to its value in the treatment of thrombo- 
angiitis oblitc runs, or, as it is often called, juvenile 
gangrene or Buerger's di«c.w. It is the purpose of this 
jxipT to give a brief description of this rather rare disease 
and to rrt onl a case treated successfully by svmjwthetic 
gmglinncctoniv. 

The Disease 

Th** c.ui-" of thrombo-angiitis obliterans is unknown 
It U'ually o'.turs in young males between the ages of 
17 and r* 5 *. and was originally consult red to be almost 
hunted to t!w Hebrew race - this has now Ixtii shown not 
to I-* the 1 Over-indulgence in tolncco has been said 
to b- a d* t' mining f it tor. but there is little evidence 
to Ktippirt this th” .rv Buerger* origin illv suggested an 
mil i«r mvc origin, and werk/rs at the Mayo 

nime* have j-rb rir.-'d r\y nments which tmd to support 
th:-* view In tins d:-^a<e thrombosis occur* m the 
Drg-r artrr:--. of th<* and. if the art»nal system is 

rxt’T.v \-!v rndve!. r-.r.grvn- f hah:- to mtir. Th- 
. ijd'tf:-*. art-r. ■*"’* . and f>'<t artm*^ appear to rnap- 
Th- thrvmb'-:- may aff vt th- vbb or cn!v a portion 


of an artery at one time, but recurrences of the throm- 
bosis will occur, now in this, now in that artery, until 
the signs of deficient blood supply to the limb become 
evident. The thrombus is eventually organized, and may 
be recanalized, and with thi^ process some degree of peri- 
arteritis is prone to occur. 'The veins of the limbs may be 
affected in the same wajn 

It is interesting to note that the actual thrombosis would 
appear to pass unnoticed by the patient, and to be free 
from constitutional reactions. This was so in the case I 
am about to describe, even though the patient had suffered 
from the disease in three of his limbs and was warned 
that the last one might lie affected in the same way. It 
L not until the obliterative process has extended so widely 
as to interfere materially with the blood supply of the 
limb that the characteristic symptoms of the disease, 
become manifest. The patient suffers from the result of 
the disease rather than from the disease itself. He (or she) 
complains in the first instance of a sensation of numbness 
and coldness in the affected limb in the cold weather, and 
indefinite pains, which he often considers to be rheumatic 
in origin. These affect particularly the arch of the foot, 
calf of the leg, and the wrist. The symptoms of inter- 
mittent claudication are cdmplained of quite early in The 
history of the disease, and when the affected limb is 
allowed to hang down the extremity acquires a purplish 
blush, which gives place to excessive pallor on elevation of 
the limb. Degenerative changes occur in the skin and 
nails, the skin becoming thickened and comified and the 
nails brittle and hard. Ulceration is prone to occur under 
the nails and in any site of local injury. Later, the patient 
'suffers from persistent pain, and sits holding the affected 
limb. Gangrene eventually supervenes. On examination 
the affected limb is cold, and if the progress of the 
disease has been slow some wasting is evident. It may not 
be possible to feel pulsation in such arteries as the dorsalis 
pedis, posterior tibial (at the ankle), popliteal, radial, and 
ulnar arteries. 

It is difficult at first to understand how sympathetic 
ganglioncctomy can improve the blood supply to a limb 
when the larger arteries are blocked with organizing 
thrombi. It would appear to act by allowing the smaller 
arteries to dilate and thus improving the collateral cir- 
culation. The value of periarterial sympathectomy is 
known to be transitory*. Now if satisfactory results are 
to be obtained the appropriate sympathetic ganglia corre- 
sponding to the limbs must be removed. In the case here 
recorded the inferior cervical and first thoracic ganglia 
were removed on both sides by an exposure obtained by 
costo-transyersectomy at the level of the second rib. In 
this operation the transverse process of the second thoracic 
vertebra is rcmpved along with about three inches of the 
second rib. The pleura is then depressed and a good 
exposure of the sympathetic chain with its branches is 
obtained, rather better on the left than on the right side. 
The desired amount of sympathetic tissue can be removed 
exactly, and the risk of leaving a portion of the first 
thoracic ganglion behind is very small. The anterior 
approach is difficult, the exposure often inadequate, and 
an incomplete operation is liable to result. 

^rhe case described below is that of a young man, aged 
a who had lost both lower limbs from gangrene 

due to Buerger’s disease, and who was in imminent danger 
of losing both upper limbs from the same disease. 
By a timely s\ mpathetic ganglioncctomy on both sides it 
was possible to save these limbs. 

_ C*sr Record 

TIi- patam com,-, nf a h-altiiy family, nrd with no history 

“ 'V " n ? ccaMn -^ '*■•> 'Vas-Mmann reaction was 

; r , ‘ cll^V1, hp "31 th- fastest rnnnir. and was in 

I-.i.-ct fc-alth until F< bruary. 1925. whin at th- a K - of 18 
T ,dl on l " s r, K ht A phi. hit, s result, d. which 
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prevented Jiim from working for ten weeks. During the next 
three years he limped slightly, and experienced " tightening 
feelings " in the right calf, with stiffness cn occasions. Even- 
tually pain occurred in the calf on exercise, and he was 
unable to walk far without resting. His foot was cold in the 
winter months. In October, 1928, he complained of persistent 
burning pain in the right big toe, and he was admitted to 
hospital with commencing gangrene of this toe. In spite of 
periarterial sympathectomy and removal of the toe, amputa- 
tion through the right thigh was necessary in May, 1929. 

In April, 1930, a similar series of symptoms occurred in the 
left lower limb, and in November. 1930, amputation through 
the left thigh was performed. 

November, 1931, marked the commencement of trouble in 
the left upper limb: The hand began to perspire excessively 
and itch, and the fingers became cold and dead when exposed 
to the cold air. The condition of the hand/became giadualiv 
worse, and by February, 1932, there was spreading moist 
gangrene of the little and ring fingers, and the pulp of the 
terminal phalanx of the thumb. The patient was in persistent 
pain, and sat holding his hand. The pulse could not be felt in 
either radial or ulnar arteries. 

The inferior cervical and first thoracic sympathetic ganglia 
on the left side were removed under general anaesthesia by thi 
route described. While the ganglia were being dissected away 
the pulse rate became rapid (135), but settled again after 
interference with. the sympathetic had' ceased. Recovery was 
uneventful. The typical signs of sympathetic Joss to the head 
. and upper limb on the left side were evident. There was a 
pin-point pupil, enoplithalmos, increase of surface temperature, 
and absence of sweating to a sharp line of demarcation at the 
level of the second thoracic segment. For some few days after 
the operation near vision was misty, and. on reading, the 
words split into syllables. Distant, vision was normal. The 
effect of the operation upon the hand was excellent. The pain I 
disappeared immediately and the hand became warm. Lines 
of demarcation occurred, and the gangrenous portions were 
removed. "The gangrenous part of the pulp of the thumb 
separated and the terminal phalanx was left healthy. 

The patient makes the astounding statement that in the 
following summer he worked his wheel chair to Morecambe and 

back, a distance of 120 miles, during a week-end! He ex- 

perienced no trouble with his upp'er limb, in spite cf the hard 
work entailed. In December, 1932, he was examined, and the 
condition of the left „ upper limb was found to be very 
satisfactory. A faint pulse could now be felt in the radial 
artery. In the beginning of 1933 the circulation in the 

right upper limb became defective and gradually deteriorated, 
and in April, 1933, after knocking his index’ finger, septic 
lesions occurred which failed to heal. The hand became 

painful and the fingers purplish in colour. The pulse could 
not be felt in the radial or ulnar arteries. 

In June, 1933, the inferior cervical and first thoracic ganglia 
were removed on the right side by the posterior approach, 
as before. Recovery was uneventful, -and the result of the 
operation excellent, as on the other side. He was discharged 


RELATION OF THROMBOPHLEBITIS 
MIGRANS TO THROMBO-ANGIITIS 
OBLITERANS 


A. L. d’ABREU. M.B.. Cu.B., F.R.C.S. 

ASSISTANT IN THE SURGICAL UNIT OF THE WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE, CARDIFF ; LATE SURGICAL REGISTRAR, GENERAL 
HOSPITAL, BIRMING!I%M 

In this country thrombophlebitis raigrans is usually 
regarded as a malady quite separate from the general 
vascular disease known as thrombo-angiitis obliterans. 
Buerger 1 insists that phlebitis migrans is part of a wide- 
spread disease affecting both veins and arteries. He 
states: “ The association of thrombosis of superficial veins 
of the upper and lower extremities with other evidence of 
obliteration of the larger arteries occurs in a sufficiently 
large number of cases to make the affectidn of the veins 
almost pathognomonic.” After a full description of a 
series of these cases some of his conclusions are as follows : 

1. The disease thrombo-angiitis obliterans is often associated 
with thrombophlebitis of the superficial veins of the arms 
and legs. 

2. The clinical disease of the superficial veins may be 
subsiding or it may dominate the clinical picture. . . - 

3. Migrating thrombophlebitis may give no symptoms, the 
signs referable -to the deep vessels being of most importance. 

4. Patients may suffer at one time from migrating thromlw 
phlebitis, at another from the progress of the occlusive changes 
in the deep vessels. 

He found that in all cases of thrombophlebitis migrans 
which he studied, the pulses eventually became imper- 
ceptible. He based these conclusions upon exhaustive 
clinical and pathological examinations of limbs, many of 
which required amputation, and found that both super- 
ficial and deep veins, in addition to the arteries, exhibited 
those curious inflammatory and thrombotic changes so 
typically seen in thrombo-angiitis obliterans. 

In this country we have been slow, or perhaps reluctant, 
to recognize the apparent unity of the disease processes. 
Moorhead and Abrahamson- in 192S described phlebitis 
! migrans as a new disease complex, because in their four 
cases visceral as well as superficial veins were involved. 
They write: ” It is interesting, though perhaps inapposite, 
to draw attention to cases quoted by Buerger in which 
recurrent phlebitis of superficial veins was the precursor 
of thrombo-angiitis obliterans. Such a sequel has not 
been encountered by us, and it is likely that Buerger's 
cases did not belong to the group with which we are 


.from hospital three weeks after operation, and is at the ‘dealing.” The case described below is reported because 
nresent time (Xovemhprl mirvln^ nut hi<s wnrk n n -ir-tiE r t.. j , „ h... 


present time (November) carrying out his work as an artificial 
flower maker. 

Summary 

1. A brief description of thrombo-angiitis obliterans, or 
Buerger's disease, is given. 

2. A case is described in which both upper limbs were 
saved from gangrene by sympathetic ganglionectomy. 
Both lower limbs had been lost previously from the 
disease. 

3. The posterior route through the chest, for the removal 
of the inferior cervical and first thoracic ganglia, is con- 
sidered to be better than the anterior approach. The 
exposure is superior, and incomplete removal of the first 
thoracic ganglion, liable to occur by the anterior route, 
.is by this means unlikely. 

4. Removal of these ganglia on both sides was not 


the patient for many years clearly "belonged to the group 
described by Moorhead and Abrahamson, with migrating 
thromboses that involved visceral and superficial veins, 
and yet ultimately he presented all the features of 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans, from which he died. 

A. B. Walker 1 in 1932 published a paper on thrombo- 
phlebitis migrans, and collected fifteen cases in which, 
up to that time, apparently no arterial disease coexisted ; 
he quotes, however, a case recorded by Campbell and 
Morgan 4 in which apparently a thrombosis of the posterior 
cerebral arteries accompanied multiple venous thromboses 
elsewhere. N. Kletz, 5 in recording cases of migratory 
phlebitis, mentions the association with thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans ; he utters the important warning that ” though 


accompanied by any permanent ill effects on the brain, prognosis has been regarded by most writers as 

eyes, or heart. v uniformly favourable, this is not so/' He records a fatal 

I am grateful to Mr. Govder for permission to publish this case » and to this may be added the one described below, 
case, which was under his care. . F. Parkes Weber 6 refers to a case he recorded with 

Refekencfs _ _- - - -Schwarz in 190S under the heading of “Arteritis Obliterans 


Refekencfs 

\Aiucr. Jourtt , Med. Sci ., 190S, ckwv 
: Proc. Mttvo Clinic, November 19th, 


. -^enwarz in under the heading of Arteritis Obliterans 
k vi, 567. r - ■ I >Pf,4b e /Loivcr Extremity." The patient subsequently 

i, 1930. -^r'deexJoped Otbe typical symptoms of thrombophlebitis 
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mi gran 8. In the cast- recorded below the venous throm- 
preceded by many years the objective signs of 
arterial involvement. 

Case Report 

A man, .iptd 52, a country mason and married, was 
•ultmtud to th«* Otncral Hospital, Birmingham, under the 
c.ire of Dr J M Smelhe, on February 7th. 1933, for the 
investigation of migratory thromboses of wide distribution and 
of m mv v»*uV duration The first attack of phlebitis, 
occurrtil when he was 12 years old, in the left leg. He was 
admitted to 'Ihoma:/s Hospital, London, eight years later, 
v h«*n pfirtions of the left internal saphenous vein were 
r»nimi«j. Tin re were frequent ncurrences of phlebitis, ani 
on the outbreak of war he was certified as unfit owing to the 
condition cd his legs In 1914 the superficial veins of the 
.ilxl<»nu*n were attacked by painful thromboses, and became 
dilated and obvious. By 1927 the condition had improved 
somewhat, but attacks of phlebitis in the legs and on the 
<d/domma} wall were frequent In 1931 severe evacerb.it ions 
forcid him to bed for three months. During this period and 
in the prtcidmg years he had many attacks of haemoptysis, 
nnfd m degree with no apparent cause, but associated with 
** ime pain in the chest, lie continued to improve and relapse 
p< nodical))* until his admission to hospital in 1933. 

i>n examination lie was a well-built man of healthy appear- 
ance, apvrexial. with a blood pressure of 142/78, and a 
regular pube of 76 to SO Ix-ats per minute. The lungs and 
heart were free from physical signs of note. Both legs 
showed dilate 1 tortuous veins, with a scar in the right thigh 
from the operation thirty-two years ago, and with many 
ireis of heahtl thrombosis on both sides. The abdomen was 
traversed by dilated superficial veins with evidence of old 
clotting, but now free from recent thrombosis. A full investi- 
gation was earned out: the blood count "as normal ; there 
was no leucocytOMS ; the van den Bcrgh test, a blood sugar 
tolerance curve, a gastric test meal, and the Wascermann 
reaction wen* all within normal limits. No source of sepsis 
Could be found on clinical or radiological examination. He 
was discharged with a diagnosis of ** thrombophlebitis 
migrant,’ * and a good prognosis was given. 

Rcarfnusston am! Operation. — On March 28th, 1933, he w*as 
retdmiUed to the hospital, twenty-four days after his dis- 
charge He was complaining of severe cramp-like pains in 
the right hip and the right foot, the latter showing purple 
discoloration up to the* middle of the dorsum. The foot was 
cold, and showed slight oedema. The right femoral artery 
puNited. but the pulse in the popliteal and dorsalis pedis 
.irt»ri«-s was impt rceptihle. A lumbar sympathectomy was 
consult red. and an intravenous T.A.B. vaccine t«*st was done: 
the fact that although the general body temperature rose to 
1(»l 8° F the temperature of the affected limb scarcely rose 
(7880°) contraindicate I sympathectomy. The pain lx*ca me 
i tcrun.atmg, and required large doses of morphine for its 
rtlhf As the gangrrne lx-g.an to spread, at the direction of 
I*roft**v»r ymour Btrling I amputited the leg through the 
ru<M 1«* of the thigh by nunns of equal anterior and j>ostenor 
flap** . in miw of the <li««*asetl state of the vessels no tourniquet 
uas employ* d. hut the bleeding was extr«*melv slight. The 
large vt*tn> contained organize 1 clots, and the femora! artt rv 
♦ •'owed *-eviT*’ occlusive changes. 

/'/I'grcij — Two days after the opt ration severe pain com- 
menced m the left foot, which !x*camr cold, numb, and 
<h-co! mnd. with s:gr.< of incipient gangrene; the pulse in 
tl<e j'fjdit'al and dorsalis pxIL artt ries lx -came imperceptible, 
bix di\s Liter the flap*, in the amputated hmb broke down, 

1 if.mrj h-nt!v th* patient develop* d >a f*vvrr hv|*o<.f,atic 
j ’•ai’cr,:,!, from v hich he di^d twelve days after operation. 

7/e /’ — The hiart was normal, with 

r. i <fi'- w <' the coronary .arttno< : the aortic arch showed 
« *:’.v The luii-r 5 contain'd patches of bmneho- 

t*"i:r r*i with n*mv s'l'all <Hrk-rrd anas ^uci^-stivc of 
r Hr*!! tnLrt:?* Tfe enlv rvid-.-.cr of \a*rular diMa** m the 
I '-.in w,*» a *m.d! ana <i 'M *oftinmg in the lt-ft optic 
l’ iLs-u-. An ur.-ap-vt- d f.r, hr? was a ct mpl~tr fibrotic 
,\i'- \ id I. 1 '* hit l ’L*- *d tl;*~ h\er, with a Cf»rnj»otv-atory 

e-'.l ,rv s '*"*-T:t ' i t: •* ng K t Id** The ! c.ilg'tl affection of th'* 
Sv-r a \a*cubar cane The r:l»r aNFimiral 

s**. **v. v*-r- r-***r*i* T:*- \o d? < l th«* .abd;»rr.*n wirr 

cv-i'.’h •x'.'r *d t v ** -ert.5 ar 1 the i^bri’r \«u cava w*t< 
». -n * t tv m:Nnr-at-*ry t.hrous t:-.ue. which 


included many enlarged lymph glands. This inflammatory 
matting of artery and vein extended down into both lower 
limbs. On slitting up the aorta a ragged mass of ante-mortem- 
thrombus stretched from a point three inches above the 
bifurcation ; as this was followed down, the large vessels of 
the arterial and venous systems, from the common iliacs 
downwards, were found to be completely thrombosed. The 
inflammatory and thrombotic changes were unusually exten- 
sive, although Buerger reports cases involving the aorta. 
Telford and Stop ford 7 record that at operation for a 
perforated duodenal ulcer in a patient known to be suffering 
from thrombo-angiitis obliterans, the left common, internal, 
and external iliac arteries were palpated as pulseless immobile 
cords. 

Histology of the Vessels. — The veins showed organized and 
canalized thrombi, and the arteries a similar process, both 
recent and old. The appearances were typically those 
described so exhaustively by Buerger, and the inflammatory 
background of the pathological state was well marked. 

Commentary 

This patient had for forty years suffered from migrating 
thromboses : these involved the legs, the superficial veins 
of the abdomen, and the lungs, as shown by the attacks 
of haemoptysis (haemoptysis occurred in three of the four 
cases reported by Moorhead and Abrahamson). The onset 
of severe pain in the leg, succeeded by gangrene, the 
findings at operation and in the post-mortem room, and 
the histological appearances of the vessels leave no doubt 
that the ultimate diagnosis of thrombo-angiitis obliterans 
was correct. This conforms with Buerger's extended 
experience of these cases. A diagnosis of " thrombo- 
phlebitis migrans " seems to be an inadequate one, and 
may carry with it a false prognosis of benignity. Perhaps 
recorded cases of " thrombophlebitis migrans" in English 
literature, if observed over sufficiently long periods, may 
be seen ultimately to belong to the wider class of 
"thrombo-angiitis obliterans." Because of the somewhat 
doubtful position of " thrombophlebitis migrans " in 
vascular pathology, it is thought that this case should be 
reported. 

I am grateful to Dr. J. M. Smellie and to Professor Seymour 
Barling for permission to publish these notes ; lo Dr F. 
Mason Lamb, who conducted the post-mortem examination, 
which I attended, and who reported on the histology of the 
vessels ; and to Dr. A. Brian Taylor for his helpful 
co-op-ration. 
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INCREASED INTRAOCULAR TENSION IN' 
YOUNG PERSONS AS A CAUSE OF 
SEVERE FRONTAL HEADACHE 

BY 

R. L. RAYMOND. M.B., Ch.M. 

FLIGHT LIF.l T!NG*-r HAT M S. 


The four cases to be described are published in the belief 
that they represent a symptom-complex which is not 
commonly recognized. Each of these patients came com- 
plaining of frontal and temporal headache of varying 
degree and radiation ) each was a young man between 
20 and 20. and b-'fore tile typical glaucoma age. In each 
caw frontal sinusitis, tic douloureux, incipient herpes 
ophthalmicus, migraine, etc., were considered, and as far 
as possible eliminated. In each case the pain was in- 
creased by pressure on the eyeball, and the tension of the 
eyeball, as estimated by digital examination, was thought 
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to be higher than that in the other eye. There was no 
other constant abnormality in the eyes. The pupils, 
except in one case, were equal and round, and- reacted 
equally to light. Visual acuity’ was normal to the indi- 
vidual patients. Cases 1 and 2 Resented the glare of the 
ophthalmoscope, and I was unable _ to see the disk. 
Homatropine was avoided for fear of increasing the symp- 
toms. I have since examined the fundi of each case 
under homatropine. Acting on the assumption that this 
increased intraocular tension might -be the cause of the 
referred neuralgia, eserine was instilled into the eye in 
each case, with the results presently to be described in 
the following extract- from the case notes. 

Case Records 

Case I. — A. E. B., an t officer, aged 27, complained of 
intense headache over right frontal and temporal "region for 
twenty-four hours. Pain continuous, with exacerbations. No 
tenderness over frontal sinus. Nasal mucous membrane 
normal. Raised intraocular tension present. Pain increased 
by pressure of examination. Admitted to hospital at noon 
as probable onset of herpes ophthalmicus. Symptomatic treat- 
ment of raised tension by eserine drops, half-hourly for three 
instillations, and thereafter enough to keep. Ihe pupil con- 
tracted. "By evening neuralgia was distinctly less. At this 
time anterior chamber was thought to be slightly shallower 
than on healthy side. Aspirin-phenacetin-cafleine powder was 
given to encourage sleep. _Next day one A.P.C. powder was 
given to relieve- pain of eserine instillation : tension was less. 
The third day pain had quite gone, and tension was thought 
to be slightly less than that of other eye. Patient kept under 
observation for three days. Herpes did not develop. There 
has been no recurrence of the neuralgia. When examined 
under homatropine six weeks later the disks were quite normal. 

Case 2. — R. E. C., soldier, aged 25, complained of left 
frontal headache of moderate severity for three days. Awake 
at night. No previous history of similar attacks. Left pupil 
smaller than right. Definitely increased intraocular tension, 
and increase of pain on pressure of examination. Anterior 
-chambers equal in depth. Treatment as above by eserine. 
A.P.C. powder given on two occasions to relieve pain of 
eserine instillation, which was distinctly differentiated by the 
patient from pain of the neuralgia. Tension equal to that 
of other eye, and -pain all gone by third day. Pupils equal. 
When examined five days later under homatropine there was 
slightly -more cupping of disk than in right eye. and very 
slight bending of vessels. Visual acuity 6/6. Examined five 
weeks later, disks were normal: cup 4 D in depth in each eye. 
No recurrence of pain. 

Case 3. — N. M.. an Indian servant, aged 30, had severe 
pain over right brow and in temporal region extending to 
behind right ear and over mastoid process ;‘ no complaint of 
eye at all. Has suffered off and on with this for eighteen 
months ; treated at various rimes at other hospitals without 
relief. No tenderness on pressure over frontal sinus or mastoid. 
Nothing abnormal detected, except slightly" raised tension in 
right eye and increase of pain on pressure. Anterior chambers 
equal in depth. Eserine, only was used in treatment, and 
A.P.C. deliberately withheld to avoid confusing the issue con- 
cerning the cause of removal of pain. Next morning patient 
reported quite free from pain; and with tension equal in both 
eyes. He was genuinely pleased at the success of the treat- 
ment after so many months of disappointment. He was kept 
on eserine for four days, and has not had recurrence of pain 
since. Examined under homatropine ten days later, right 
pupil dilated considerably less than left pupil ; both had two 
lamellae of homatropine, with twenty minutes' interval. Fundi 
and disks were normal. Three months later he had no recur- 
rence of symptoms. 

Case -/.—A. C., a soldier, aged 2S, complained of con- 
tinuous. slight to moderate, bilateral frontal headache, rather 
worse on left side, for three weeks. Pain radiated' to the 
occipital region. Visual acuity normal. Anterior chambers 
normal in depth: Pupils equal and reacted. Definitelv raised 
tension in both eves, especially left. Increase of pain on 
pressure in left eye only. One week ago was freely purged 
with salines for three days, and A.P.C. given at night. 
Temporary relief, but now headache is as- bad as ever. 


Admitted to hospital ; eserine instilled into left eye only, 
t.d.s. Next day pain gone from left side of head, but rather 
increased on right side. Tension less on left side than right 
now. Eserine instilled t.d.s. into both eyes. Next day all 
pain gone, but a heavy feeling in forehead. Tension equal 
‘in both eyes, but ‘rather more than normal ; eserine con- 
tinued. .Next day all pain and feeling of heaviness gone ; 
tension almost normal. In this case previous course of salines 
and A.P.C. rvas unavailing, as was complete withholding of 
A.P.C. while in hospital. - Seven days later there was no 
recurrence of symptoms, and tension quite normal in both 
eyes. Fourteen days later disks showed cup 4 D in depth 
in each eye. Vessels seemed slightly tortuous. Otherwise 
normal. 

- Discussion 

If from lack of knowledge I am making too much of 
this, to -me, new symptom-complex if is because I can 
find no reference to anything of this sort in the ophthalmo- 
logical textbooks at my disposal, nor have I read or heard 
of it elsewhere. The condition is unusual, in that primary’ 
rise of tension is associated with older persons, and the 
rise was not accompanied by the usual symptoms and 
signs of glaucoma, nor was the ' pain of the same type 
or distribution. Thus one would not readily ‘associate-, 
this type of headache with an ocular lesion. It appears 
possible that many of "the frontal headaches that are 
diagnosed as migraine in absence of vomiting and nausea 
may be due to this condition. Further, in view of Case 4, 
this condition should be borne in mind in all cases of 
frontal headache of obscure origin. It would seem that 
to have met four cases in four months in the relatively 
small community of Ambala suggests that this condition 
of increased intraocular tension may- be a common cause 
of undiagnosed frontal headache. It would be gratifying 
and helpful to know whether eye specialists or others are 
familiar with a syndrome such as the one described. 


Memoranda 

MEDICAL, SURGICAL- OBSTETRICAL 

CANCER OF THE HARD PALATE : TWO CASES 
As two cases of cancer of the hard palate recently came 
to my notice, interest led me to search the literature I 
possessed which dealt with this subject. Such- descrip- 
tions as I have found depart so far from my cases that I 
consider it may be useful to portray them. 

Case 1 . — A man, aged 65, and a heavy pipe smoker, had 
noticed seven years previously a small smooth swelling sur- 
mounted by a little white ulcer on his hard palate, adjacent 
to a necrosed second molar tooth. The only symptom which 
attracted his attention to the swelling was a sensation of 
itching, the irritation being increased by pressure. Some two 
years afterwards he noticed that the swelling had begun to 
spread, and about the same time he began to have occasional 
shooting pains to the ear on the same side of the head. This 
was diagnosed as neuralgia, for which he was treated. Three 
years later the tooth V, as removed, but the growth of the- 
swelling was not arrested. Seven years after the onset he 
consulted his doctor. The Wassermann reaction was negative. 
A portion of the tumour was removed for microscopical exam- 
ination. and the following report was obtained: “ A carcinoma 
of basal-cell type, infiltrating the' deeper tissues and showirg 
ulceration." 

On examination of the roof of the mouth prior to operation 
a slightly raised swelling was seen covering the posterior half 
of the hard palate, and extending slightly on to the soft 
palate. It involved the left alveolus up to the inner margin 
of the tooth bed, but did not extend on to the right alveolus. 
.The surface of the swelling was somewhat redder 'in colour 
than the normal palate, but not markedly so. To the touch 
it was smooth, and of a varying rubberv consistence ; it could 
not have been described as hard or nodular. Immediately 
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medial to where the necrotic tooth had been removed was a 
small nicer with a prey, sloughy base. The circumferential 
wall of the nicer was clean-cut, anti pressure on the swelling 
in clo^e relation to the ulcer caused a small quantity of blood- 
stained, sero-puruknt material to exude. A similar small 
ulcer was present on the anterior surface of the swelling. 
There was no glandular involvement. The man looked very 
gr« y and ill. 

Case 2. — A married woman, aged 62, had a swelling on the 
inntr aspect of two necrotic upper incisor teeth. A few* 
months after it appeared, as the swelling had enlarged, she 
tough t advice. The teeth were extracted, and the blood 
taken gave a negative Wassermann reaction. A portion of the 
growth was removed, and the following report was obtained: 
" Histological examination of this specimen shows it to be a 
tijuarnous-celled epithelioma deeply infiltrating the tissues." 

The swelling in this case occupied the anterior third of the 
hard palate, and extended forward over tin* alveolus, but only 
when* the two middle incisor teeth had l>een. The swelling 
was again smooth and of a rubbery consistence, and showed 
signs of a similar ulceration. There was then no glandular 
involvement. The woman looked unduly ill for the sire cf 
the lesion. 

The main points of interest in these two cases are: 
(1) the patients were 65 and 62 years of age ; (2) both 
growths appeared to take origin in relation to necrotic 
teeth ; (3) neither growth presented the hard, irregular, 
nodular appearance of textbook description. Both were 
smooth and rubbery in consistence, with clcan-cut ulcers 
upon them ; (4) the patients looked unduly ill, having 
regard to the extent cf the lesions. 

John* J. Robb, M.C., M.B.. F.R.C.S., 
Assistant Surgeon, Dundee Royal 
Infirmary. 


ON CLEANSING FOUL MOUTHS 
The purpose of this note is to record a method of 
treating cases of generalized stomatitis which has been 
found useful in practice. It met with particular success 
in three cases which were marked by very foul mouths 
secondary to general systemic conditions. These cases 
were of pemphigus, purpura liaemorrhagica, and agranu- 
locytic angina. In the case of pemphigus the mouth and 
pharynx had become so ulcerated and foul, in spite of 
ordinary routine mouth toilet, that the patient was almost 
completely unable to swallow, and a gastrostomy was 
very seriously considered. The method about to be 
described cleaned up the mouth in a few* days. 

Firry two hours when the patient is axrahc, and at least 
ri ery four hours if asleep : (1) The mouth is thoroughly 
<pniv»* 1 in e\* rv part of it with a 1 in 2.000 solution of percaine 
in glycerin, about half an ounce to an ounce of the solution 
1 N'liig uvd. This ri rulers the mucous membrane sufficiently 
annesthrtic for the patient to tolerate vigorous swabbing. (2) 
Advantage is taken of the oral anaesthesia for the patient 
to l>* fed. and whatever form of liquid nourishment has been 
<ird*nd is now* given. (3) E\erv part of the mouth is 
thoroughly suabNi! with a 50 per cent solution of hydrogm 
piroudr. and tin n re-swabbed again just as thoroughly with 
citric acid solution. 10 grains to an ounce of water. Soft 
Imld in fore* p> should be used, and tverv comer of 
the mouth must l*' reached (4) The mouth is irrigated with 
a pint of cusal solution, one part to time parts of water. 
I hr irrigation is earned out by means of a catheter attached 
t * a doucb** tan or by th** us*- of a Higginson syringe. 

The success of the method is dependent upon the 
pTcaine anaesthesia p'-rmitting really thorough swabbing, 
and upon the tM* of three antiseptics one after the other 
instead of merely one Incidentally. I have found cusol 
solution, 1 in 3 or 1 w 1, th: most elective of all gargles 
for trrvdhtss. It should be u-'mI hourly. 

H. L. MuiRiorr. M.D . M RCP, 

l , \V t. I>v ’t.: Vr! v.-*. < »*!. rr. M* * He-p.tal ; 

A^-virt Milkr G'T«-ru! Ho^v.1 


Reports of Societies 


THERAPEUTICS AND PHARMACOLOGY 
Therapeutic Action of Injectio Ferri 
At the meeting of the Section of Therapeutics and 
Pharmacology of the Royal Society of Medicine, on 
January' 9th, with Dr. J. H. Burk in the chair, a paper 
by Dr. L. J. Witts and Mr. G. N. Burger, on the thera- 
peutic action of injectio ferri (B.P.), was read by the 
lormer. 

Dr. Witts said that those of them who were interested 
in the treatment of anaemia were rather surprised when 
the injection of iron was introduced into the British 
Pharmacopoeia, 1932. The inclusion was made because 
there was a general feeling that injections of iron were 
useful ; but general feelings of that kind were often 
erroneous, and, from what he had seen before, the 
reputation of injections of iron had been almost entirely 
based on the treatment of patients who would have got 
well without any treatment at all, or, in many cases, on the 
psychological effects of injections on patients with deblity 
who were not really suffering from anaemia. The results of 
following up the treatment by injections of iron showed 
that the results were almost uniformly unsatisfactory. 
Until the last few years little was known about the effect 
of injections of iron. It had been concluded that iron 
was of no value at all when it was injected, and that it 
was only active when it entered the body by the alimen- 
tary tract or the portal circulation ; but recent experiments 
left no doubt that anaemia in human beings could be 
cured by the injection of iron ; such treatment, Jhowever, 
was found to be fraught with difficulty, because the 
therapeutic dose of iron by injection was so close to the 
toxic dose. It was not usually realized how toxic iron 
was by injection, although this had been established by 
animal experiments. The maximum official dose of 
injectio ferri (B.P.) was 2 c cm., which contained 7 mg. 
of metallic iron. He proceeded to show how these injec- 
tions had been carefully tested in ten cases of anaemia. 
These were chronic and torpid cases, which showed no 
tendency to spontaneous recovery', and were unlikely to 
be influenced by uncontrollable factors. After an adequate 
control period injectio ferri {B.P.) was given intramuscu- 
larly daily for periods of from ten to twenty-one days. In 
no case were toxic symptoms observed. It was found to 
be of advantage to add 3 per cent, procaine hydrochloride 
to the injection of iron, as otherwise there might be 
local pain. After the experimental period of parenteral 
administration, oral administration was continued, usually 
90 grains of iron and ammonium citrate. 

Dr. Witts showed graphs and described in detail 
the history' of eight of the ten patients to whom the official 
dose was given. All these patients subsequently responded 
well to large doses of iron by mouth, but two did not 
respond at all to the injection of iron. The iron was 
always more effective by mouth than by injection, as 
shown by the occurrence of a second reticulocyte crisis 
in every* case, and there was also always an increase of 
haemoglobin. In only one instance was the increase in 
haemoglobin greater during the injection period than 
during the administration by mouth. He concluded by 
sa\ ing that hypochromic anaemia in human beings could 
sometimes be repaired by injection of iron, but this was 
much inferior to large doses of iron by mouth. Iron 
absorbed bv the body in anaemia was converted, roughly 
quantitatively, into haemoglobin. It was not a mysterious 
stimulus to the bone marrow, but a raw material for 
haemoglobin manufacture. A calculation from the average 
values for the increase of haemoglobin during the injection 
period of iron in these cases showed that to cure anaemia 
of ordinary severity the maximal official dose of iron 
would have to be injected daily for four months. The 
only other way in which to approximate to as good an 
ehr-ct by injection would be to double the daily dose (as 
ivas done in two of the ten cases for a short period) for 
about six weeks. In the great majority of cases this 
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would be intolerable to the patient and fantastically . 
expensive as compared with administration by mouth. 
One could only reiterate the opinion that the injection of 
iron . was a very unsatisfactory form of treatment for 
anaemia, save in the most exceptional cases, and that the 
minute dose of iron so commonly given by weekly or 
bi-weekly injections was a very irrational form of treat- 
ment for anaemia, and one to be deplored. 

The President said that he was one of those who were 
responsible lor urging the inclusion of injectio ferri in the 
new British . Pharmacopoeia, but' the trouble was the 
absence of precise clinical observation. Dr. Witts had 
very' clearly proved his case, and one might almost suggest 
that it looked as- though, if they wanted to get precise 
clinical observations about any particular substance, .they 
should put it in the Brifish Pharmacopoeia first of all, 
and then people would be more interested to make careful 
observations concerning its use. 

Toxic Effects of the Carbon Tetrachloride 
Group 

Sir William Willcox, at the same meeting, spoke on 
the toxic effects of- substances of the carbon tetrachloride 
group. He said that these substances were coming into 
increasing use for many purposes commercially, and their 
toxic effects must not be disregarded. These effects varied 
according to the way in which the drug was administered, 
the time factor, and many other conditions. These carbon 
tetrachloride substances had been known for many years, * 
and in old literature one discovered that many of them 
were employed for anaesthetic purposes and afterwards 
discarded. Carbon tetrachloride, for example, was intro- 
duced many years ago at about the same time as chloro- 
form, and it was found to be inferior. All these drugs 
were anaesthetics. They had a toxic action on the brain, 
they were fat-soluble, were quickly absorbed, and pro- 
duced narcotic effects. He had on several occasions 
called attention to the danger from liver poisoning of 
this group of drugs. -The liver was the great protector 
against poisons. It- was the organ -which was usually the 
first to give up its life, so to speak, for the rest of the 
body. It had- always occurred to him that the toxic 
effects of a drug really depended on the percentage in the 
blood at any particular instant, and that was specially- 
so with a drug like chloroform. If there was 6 per cent, 
chloroform vapour in the air inhaled a few breaths might 
kill, whereas one might go on breathing 2 per cent, chloro- 
form vapour for days perhaps without danger. In 1909 a 
. young lad}’ was having her hair shampooed at a -London 
stores when she fell back dead. Experiments showed 
that in the shampoo, there was 4 or 5 per cent, carbon 
tetrachloride, and the inhalation of this would give a high 
percentage in the blood. ■ The death was due to heart 
failure, the- poison acting on the heart muscle. Recently 
he had had the opportunity' of seeing at the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Chatham three cases under the care of Captain 
Dudley of patients who had been subjected to the vapour 
of carbon tetrachloride, which had been used for ex- 
tinguishing fires on board ship, and in all of these cases, 
probably due to the way in .which the vapour was inhaled, 
the blow of the poison fell, not — as he. thought it would 

— °n the liver and brain, but on the kidney, and all 
of them showed .marked impairment of renal function. 
One of the cases was the most remarkable of its kind 
that he had ever.seen in hiscareer, for -there was complete 
suppression of urine for ten days, with, he was glad to 
.say, thanks to the efforts of Captain Dudley, complete 
recover}’. - 

Sir William Willcox then mentioned some related sub- 
stances. Of the methane group there had been a good 
many cases of methyl chloride poisoning owing to - leakage 
from refrigerators ; the substance had a toxic action on 
the nervous system. Dichlor-m ethane was given a few 
years ago as an anaesthetic, and there were several deaths 
from it. Chloroform, another member of this group, 
occasionally gave rise to toxic effects. As for carbon 
tetrachloride- itself, it was' employed very’ largely as a 
solvent for fats and resins, and”- in medicine, it' was 


administered internally for ankylostomiasis. There had 
been a considerable number of deaths from toxic jaundice 
caused by this substance ; even when death did not occur 
the liver might be damaged. It was also used for fire 
extinguishers, and its vapour was very’ toxic. Of the 
ethylene group, dichlor-ethylene was a toxic substance, 
but he had not met with cases of poisoning- from it. 
Trichlor-ethylene was being employed commercially for 
removing fat and as a solvent ; and here he mentioned a 
case under Dr. Reginald Miller of a boy of 16, employed 
at some electro-plating works, where his job was to dip 
razor blades into a solution. „ Before admission to hos- 
pital he had had jaundice for a month, he had a little 
albumin in the urine, and his liver was enlarged. Later 
the -jaundice cleared up, the liver subsided, and the boy 
got better. On inquiry’ at the works it appeared that 
there had been several cases of illness, though not such 
deep jaundice. Of the ethane gronp, ethyl chloride was 
a volatile liquid given as a local and general anaesthetic 
—not a very' toxic substance, but there -had been fatali- 
ties owing to its action on the brain. Tctrachlor-ethane 
was used rarely now, but at one time, when it was 
largely employed for varnishing aeroplane wings, there 
was a great outbreak of toxic jaundice in the aeroplane 
factories. It was still being applied, though on a small 
scale, as a solvent of cellulose, and cases of jaundice 
were being reported. Avcrtin, the new anaesthetic, was 
quite obviously, from its composition, a liver poison and 
a drug which must be administered with care. It was 
a good basal anaesthetic, but toxic to the brain and liver, 
and therefore his advice to those who gave it for anaes- 
thetic purposes was not to use it in such a dose as to 
give complete anaesthesia, but only amnesia, and to 
supplement it with a safe anaesthetic such as gas and 
oxygen. 

Captain S. F. Dudley, R.N., gave some details of the 
Chatham cases to which Sir William Willcox had referred. 
The fire extinguisher cases were practically unique, but 
it was' interesting that cases of carbon tetrachloride 
poisoning had occurred in the felt hat trade in Germany, 
where hats were dipped into a solution containing this 
substance, and this seemed to rule out the possibility 
which had been suggested that in the Chatham fire the 
trouble was due to decomposition products caused by 
heat. The first of the cases began with vomiting and 
gastric disturbance, and a few days later developed mild 
jaundice. At the end of ten days the patient suddenly 
went into epileptiform convulsions, with blood pressure 
220 mm. Hg, and blood urea over 300 mg. per 100 c.cm. 
Oedema of the lungs developed, and it appeared inevitable 
that the man would die, but he made a most remarkable 
recover}’. There was no significant change in the urine 
apart from a very’ mild albuminuria. He thought similar 
cases might arise in other conditions after the employ- 
ment of a fire extinguisher, and be attributed to the effect 
of a stuffy garage or saloon car, nobody remembering 
the cylinder of extinguisher which was used a day or two 
previously. The patient, who was almost moribund, had 
had only five minutes' exposure to the vapour and had 
emptied only half a cylinder, while another man, who was 
taking turns with him in putting out the fire, and must 
have had the same exposure, complained of no subjective 
symptoms, though on examination he was found to have 
an increased blood' urea and a .transient albuminuria. 
Only the other day there was a fire in one of the electrical 
shops in the dockyard, and as water could not safely 
be used in an electrical fire thirty cylinders of fire extin- 
guisher were employed, and fifteen men were exposed 
for various periods from five minutes to half an hour. 
This, however, .was in a big. well- ventilated workshop, and 
on examination afterwards he found, except in one man 
with a slight trace of albuminuria, nothing abnormal. 
One man had nausea and vomiting, but this he attributed 
to the sickly fumes from burning electrical installations. 
There was no sign of kidney damage in any of these men. 
Cases of slight poisoning from extinguisher vapour were 
easy to miss, -but he imagined there must be a good 
many cases about that were attributed erroneously to 
other causes- 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Our reason for considering in a single review the two 
books now under notice is that the reflection reached at 
the end of the one is the basis and raison d'etre of the 
other. Professor Raymond Pearl concludes his book, 
entitled Constitution and Health , l with the statement: 

" There is a kind of moral necessity to go forward in the 
attempt to get a better understanding of the whole nature of 
man, lest he perish. The material, mechanized 'civilization he 
has evolved may easily become a monster to destroy him 
unless he learns better to comprehend, develop, and control 
his biological nature. It is beginning to be seen that inven- 
tions and discoveries that cannot be intelligently managed 
after they are made arc likely to be a curse rather than a 
blessing. The fact is, there has been a sad lagging behind 
the advance of science on the part of the non-scientific world." 


The professor of biology in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is concerned primarily with the understanding of 
human ijature, while Dr. Frank Trinca, basing the 
importance and value of his work on a realization of 
the same need, is concerned primarily with economics 
in his book entitled Science and Democracy . 2 Until quite 
recently, and even now, except to a very limited extent, it 
has not been customary in orthodox works on economics to 
consider how far an understanding of the human element 
may modify its dry' and abstract conclusions ; so that, 
beyond the motive of setting forth the application of 
scientific knowledge in their respective spheres, a further 
link between the two volumes may be found in the 
necessary relationship of the one sphere to the other. 
Dr. Trinca strikingly quotes Professor William McDougali 
as saying: 

“ When conditions are bad. men arc without work, children 
short of food, Ihc malady from which society is suffering is 
plain ignorance of how to manage affairs of economics by 
knowledge of laws of life. In order to restore the balance of 
civilization, in order to adjust our social, economic, and 
political life to the violent changes, which physical science 
has directly and indirectly produced, we need to have far 
more knowhdge of human nature and of the life of society 
than we yet have.” 

Otherwise the two books are of a very different character. 

Professor Pearl's little work — one of the Psyche Minia- 
tures — is extremely interesting. Though not formally so 
divided, it really consists of three sections. In the first 
is considered the different approach of the biologist and 
of the ordinary medical man to the subject of human 
disease. It is put thus : 

“ The biologist who interests himself in pathology looks 
primarily upon disease as merely one part of the general 
biology of the organism. He thinks of it first as an interest- 
ing atx nation from the usual normal functioning of the whole 
organism rather than ns a specific, disente. inimical entity, 
fastening on its victim. Medical men in the practical conduct 
of their business commonly tend to think of a disease as 
' attacking ' a man. The physician's function is often 
described as ' combating ' or ' preventing ’ it . . . The 
biologist's way of looking at the matter is in sharp contrast 
to this: for him the alteration of the biology of the organism 
u the disease." 

This passage is very apt just now. when it is becoming 
more and more important that a biological training 
should bo made the foundation of that of a medical practi- 
tioner and that the biological point of view should be 
in-rained in his thought and study. In the second section 
the author is concerned with the proper use and exact 
connotation of the word " constitution ” as applied to 
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human beings. One usage implies that, at any given time, 
an individual's constitution is what He is, the totality 
of the particular individual being biologically con- 
sidered, without immediate concern as to how it came 
to be what it is. Another usage implies that “ consti- 
tution is genetic constitution et practerea nihil, determined 
solely by entailed ancestral genes, and therefore irrevo- 
cably fixed and without possibility of change except by 
gene mutations or accidents of meiosis." There is un- 
fortunately a third use of the word by some writers to 
which Professor Pearl does not refer, meaning the bodily 
make-up at the moment of birth. This is, of course, 
merely a particular application of the first concept to 
a special moment, and should not imply anything as 
to how it came to be what it then was ; but, unfortun- 
ately again, some of the writers thus using the word 
seem to assume that all The elements making up the 
" constitution are of hereditary origin, an essential 
fallacy with serious consequences. It 1 is important to 
be quite clear in any discussion as to which of these 
senses should be attached to the word. Professor Pearl 
would seem to wish it to be confined to the first connota- 
tion, but surely the second may be legitimate anti 
useful if definitely understood. The author’s discussion 
is illuminating, and incidentally he gives a somewhat fresh 
presentation of the meaning of " heredity ** and “ en- 
vironment.” In the third section Professor Pearl records 
the results of an investigation into the susceptibility to 
disease of human beings of different constitutions — the 
asthenic (tall and slim), the pyknic (thick-set), the 
euplastic (symmetrical), the dysplastic (asymmetrical). 
These are, of course, cross classifications as to bodily 
habitus, both asthenic and pyknic types being euplastic. 
In view of the importance — an altogether undue impor- 
tance, as many think — which has been recently attached 
by some physicians and psychologists to these types, the 
results of the author’s investigations are valuable. The 
conclusions arc that: 

” None of the differences in respect of health in the several 
bodily habitus types can be regarded as significant. They 
are not greater than might be expected to arise in random 
sampling. There is no sensible difference in general health 
between asthenics, pyknics, or intermediates taken as classes. 
... A careful statistical examination of rather accurate, if 
not very extensive, material does not yield evidence of any 
very marked or striking association between bodily habitus and 
general health.*' 

Dr. Trinca’s book is much longer and more laboriously 
constructed. It cannot be said to be so scientifically 
based, ancjf^it is adorned by a large number of remarkable 
split infinitives. It embodies, however, the exposition 
of a suggestion of fundamental importance with regard 
to the ielations of scientific discovery, industrial expan- 
sion, and economic prosperity or depression. Dr. Trinca 
holds that, while it is the relationship between industry 
and finance which has hitherto almost exclusively engaged 
economic thought, the relation between science and in- 
dustry is of far greater fundamental importance, and that 
this, if properly understood, will solve many of the diffi- 
culties with which the world is now faced and which the 
professed economists have so far acknowledged to be very 
incompletely solvable by them The main fact is that, 
while there may be an almost continuous movement of 
minor scientific adaptation and improvement, the basic 
discoveries resulting in major industrial progress are by 
no means continuous, as most economists have assumed, 
but occur only as epochs ; and that even when this matter 
has been perceived by economists its importance and its 
consequences have not been given the weight which 
should be attached to them. Dr. Trinca works out his 
thesis with great care and precision But it is not every 
reader who will be able to accompany him so appre- 
ciatively through his later chapters. 
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GENERAL EFFECTS OF CHRONIC NASAL 
SINUSITIS 

A second edition of Chronic Nasal Sinusitis and its 
Relation to Medicine , 3 by Patrick Watson- Williams, 
has been found necessary in a short space of time after ^ 
the publication of the first edition. The scope of this,, 
book is wider than the title might lead the reader to 
expect, for although the part played by the accessory 
sinuses is the chief consideration, the work is really an 
account of the relation of focal sepsis to general medicine. 
Dr. Watson- Williams has been known for some years as 
an advocate of examination of the accessory sinuses, 
especially the sphenoidal, in certain cases of insanity, 
and he here gives a detailed account of his views on the 
relation between focal sepsis and pathological states of 
the nervous system. He has added some further inter- 
esting observations in the present edition. The illustra- 
tions also have been amplified, in particular by some 
drawings 'made by the author himself of the views 
obtained by nasal endoscopy. 

The. importance of this aspect of general medicine has 
now been established for many years, but its importance 
is no greater than the difficulties and contradictions with 
which its application is beset. Dr. Watson- Williams does 
not neglect to indicate the caution required, and warns 
against an obsession which may cause diabetes or a 
malignant neoplasm to be overlooked. Although a por- 
tion of the book is devoted to' rhinological technique, 
much of which the author has himself devised,- the 
greater part must be of' profound interest to the general 
physician and of help in the elucidation of many obscure 
maladies. * . 

NEUROPATHOLOGY 

Two new books on neuropathology have reached us from 
Chicago. In the Histopathology of the Peripheral and 
Central Nervous Systems , 4 Professor Hassin has drained a 
rich store of experience and observation. How wide a 
field is covered is shown by the chapter headings, which 
include more than one hundred and fifty different morbid 
conditions of the nervous system. The descriptions of 
most of these, while not exhaustive, are at least adequate 
to the needs of the average reader, and they are supple- 
mented by a profuse bibliography and good photomicro- 
graphs. The author’s training . in the German school of 
neuropathology is everywhere evident. Indeed, his 
frequent use of German descriptive words may be con- 
fusing to those unfamiliar with the subject, and he does 
not always seem to have corrected his earlier learning in 
the light of more recent discoveries by the Spanish neuro- 
histologists. He is apt also to take for granted more 
knowledge of the normal histology of the nervous system 
than is usually possessed by neurologists, as he has been 
obliged by considerations of space to omit any general 
description of neurons and neuroglia cells, and of their 
alterations in disease. "While in - most respects the book 
follows conservative lines, the author’s unconventional 
views of the pathogenesis of some diseases, such as tabes 
dorsalis and hydrocephalus, give it a spice of originality. 
The last thirty pages, on staining methods used in neuro- 
pathology, are a valuable addition to the book. 

Dr. Weil’s Textbook of Neuropathology* may be said 
to fill the gaps left by Professor Hassin. Here the reader 
will find clear statements of the chemical structure and 

3 Chronic Xttsjl ^Sir.usitts ami its Relation to Gereral Medicine. 
By P. Watson-William*, M.D. Second tdition. Foreword by 
Sir Humphry Koll«-ston, Bart, M.D- Bristol: J. Wripht and Sor.«, 
Ltd. (Pp. 2i\2 ; 122 firun.*. 15s. nrt.) 

* Histof'ati.c!>'CV of the PenfhT.i! and Central Xervnvs System's. 
By Georce B Hassin. M.D London : liaillicrv. Tindall and Cox. 
.1933. {Pp. -131 : 227 figures 

* A Textbook of _\> urof-a i h vlosy. Bv Arthur Wvil. M.D. 
London: II. Kicipton. 192-1. (Pp. 335 ; 2G0 encmvins>. 25s. ntt.) 


metabolism of nervous tissue, as well as of its cellular 
structure, and of the changes to which its .various cell 
types are liable in disease. The discussion of the effects 
of post-mortem autolysis and fixation on the brain is 
valuable and suggestive, and the description of post- 
mortem technique will be helpful to many. There are 
excellent chapters on inflammation and the effects of 
toxins, and the survey of tumours of the nervous system 
is remarkably complete. From it we learn that tumours 
of the brain are. the cause of death in from 1.5 
to 2 per cent, of the population. These figures, which 
are taken from German sources, and go back as far as the 
year 1854, are in remarkable agreement with those which 
have just been- published from the Leeds General Infir- 
mary by Garland and Armitage, and which cover the 
years 1910-31. Throughout the book full use is made of 
tables, which convey much valuable information at a 
glance. Indeed, the author has everywhere succeeded in 
presenting his subject in a concise and yet easily assimil- 
able form. In this he is helped by the numerous excel- 
lent llustrations. In many respects it is a book which 
breaks new ground, and. which should therefore be valu- 
able not only to the beginner, but also to those who 
already possess considerable knowledge of the subject. 


RESULTS-OF ARTHRODESIS OF THE HIP 
Dr. Paul Bufnoir was for some years house-surgeon at 
the Maritime Hospital at Berck-sur-Mer, of which at that 
time Professor E. Sorrel, now of Paris, was the director. 
Dr. Bufnoir has since made a study* of late results of 
operations for the fixation of affected hips in cases of 
coxalgia to which Professor Sorrel contributes a valuable 
preface. It is important to ascertain to what extent the 
apparent good results of arthrodesis, at the time of 
discharge from hospital, are maintained in the course of 
years. The facts ascertained by "Dr. Bufnoir on this 
subject should be of considerable value to surgeons 
anxious to know which method gives the best prospect 
of permanent relief. He lias followed up one hundred 
cases which were discharged in excellent condition, cf 
which he succeeded in tracing seventy-five, who long 
after discharge have continued to carry on their occupa- 
tions and live a normal life. These seventy-five cases 
have furnished indications, from which to judge the value 
of the different proceedings employed. 

In the first part of the work Dr. Bufnoir discusses 
the arthrodeses effected in cases of active disease (gener- 
ally in adults), but rarely in children (eight old-standing 
cases), and concludes that in adults arthrodesis improves 
the prognosis in hip disease in selected cases. It appears 
to him that the best method is the para-articular with 
rigid tibial bone graft after. Albee’s method. These late 
results were better than had been expected, and, accord- 
ing to Professor Sorrel, this operation, still rather new 
(for plenty of arthrodeses for the sequelae of hip disease 
have been performed, but very few in active disease), 
deserves to be better known and more often practised 
than it is at present. In children, on the other hand, 
arthrodesis seems usually inapplicable, and, except in 
chronic cases, it should not be done (Sorrel). 

In the second part of his book Dr. Bufnoir discusses 
arthrodesis for the sequelae of hip disease. He quotes 
thirty-eight old-standing cases, and comes to the follow- 
ing conclusions: Arthrodesis of the hip is a very good 
operation in “cases in which the joint remains movable 
but* painful, with a tendency to a vicious position ; 
there are numerous techniques available ; simp T e intra- 
articular arthrodesis is generally inadequate and should 
be abandoned ; juxta-articular arthrodesis cf the Mathieu- 

* Lcs Arthrodeses da*'s la Catalyze. Par Paul Bufnoir. Paris: 
Masson rrt Cie. 1 933. (Pp. HO. 20 fr.) 
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Willmott type gives excellent results, and better still . 
"hen combined with an intra-articular method. In a 
final special chapter the author indicates the troubles 
which may arise from the opening of foci of active 
disease in the course of operations ; whenever this 
happened in cases of active hip disease the results were 
bad. In cases of the sequelae of hip disease/ however, 
the opening of an old focus, not quite extinct but of 
little virulence, is of no consequence. 

This book is illustrated with reproductions of radio- 
graphs and case reports, and should be useful to surgeons. 
No indication is given, however, of the precise pathology 
of the various lesions discussed. It is to be presumed, 
however, that at Bcrck-sur-Mer most of the cases were 
tuberculous. : 

THE POCKET ANATOMY 
A good rule in learning anatomy is to follow the advice 
we once heard one student give another — that of looking 
up any doubtful point at once. With dissections and 
lectures over, and the examinations approaching, the 
average student will often have occasion to refer to a 
book in .this way, and the Pocket Anatomy 7 - has for 
many years been a favourite for this purpose. The 
compression which has enabled the main facts of anatomy 
to be presented in 300 small pages, and the absence of 
illustrations, make the volume unsuitable as a textbook. 
Its usefulness lies in the fact that it really will go into 
the pocket ; and, owing to the arrangement under 
systems, the plan of lettering and bracketing adopted, and 
the provision of an excellent index, facts can be verified 
with the minimum of effort. The student will find it 
necessary to consult the larger- textbooks for the more 
accurate - detail. The statement that the posterior 
'thoracic nerve pierce the scalenus medius. muscle is not 
strictly true. A description of the pancreas is given 
without any mention, for example, of the accessory duct. 
Such brevities are unavoidable in a book of this size, 
though they may fail to satisfy the more academically 
minded. The new edition differs from its long line of 
predecessors in the change to the nomenclature recently 
adopted by the British Anatomical Society ; here the 
glossary given at pages 303-306, containing the old 
equivalents of the new terms, will be found of great value. 
Another change is in the section on the nervous system, 
which has been brought up to date by the inclusion of 
additional matter on the autonomic nervous system. 
There is no doubt that in its new form the familiar 
Pocket Anatomy will continue to enjoy the popularity it 
has had for so many years. 


We have received a copy of the August, 1933, issue of 
Archivos de Medicina legal e- Identificagao* the official 
organ of the Brazilian police. The work contains 
original articles and lectures on criminal anthropology, 
new methods of medico-legal laboratory technique, instruc- 
tion in medical jurisprudence in Brazil during the last 
hundred years, the detection of mental diseases in prisons, 
legislation on the insane, the penitentiary of Sao Paulo, 
sterilization of the unfit, the psycho-analytic conception 
of punishment, women in the prevention of crime, and 
records of cases of medico-legal interest, news, and reviews. 
This publication will be sent gratuitously to scientific 
institutions or medico-legal specialists on request made 
to the director, Leonardio Ribeiro, 84, Rua do Lavradio, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

’ The second edition has now been issued of The Conjoint 
Finals, 1 * a reproduction of all the questions set in medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery from 1911 to 1932 at the English 
Conjoint Board examinations. These are classified under 
the various systems and arranged in the chronological 
order _of their setting. A new section ha^ been added- to 
this edition relating to pathology and bacteriology. Such 
a compilation will no doubt be welcomed by the medical 
student approaching his final examinations. 

The Imperial Bureau of Animal Health has compiled 
a list of publications relating to animal health and disease 
under the title of Index Veterinarius 11 the first volume 
being dated April, 1933. The book has been produced 
by a duplicator, but the text is easily readable, and 
careful designing has ensured that any particular reference 
can.be traced quickly. One section is devoted to abbre- 
viations of the names of publications. This is followed 
by a classified alphabetical author-index and subject- 
index of signed articles, and a classified subject-index of 
anonymous articles. This arrangement should prove 
satisfactory in general use, especially as care has been 
taken to provide* full cross-references, and instructions at 
the beginning of the volume show how to proceed in any 
particular inquiry. So painstaking an effort should need 
no special commendation to those concerned with diseases 
of animals who desire information about the literature 
relating to the subject. 

* Archivos dc M edict na Icsal e Idcnhficaeao. Rio de Janeiro: 
Imprensa Nacional 1933. (Pp. 302.) 

,u The Conjoint Finals. By G. N. Becston, M.R C S . L.R.C.P. 
Second edition. London: John Bale, Sons and Daniekson, Ltd. 
1933. (Pp. 158. 6s. net ) 

11 Index Veterinarius, Vol. i. No 1. 1933 Wey bridge, Surrey: 
Imperial Bureau of Animal Health. (Pp. 303. Annual subscrip- 
tion, £4 ) 
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The second decennial General Index to the British Journal 
of Surgery' relates to vols. xi to xx, and covers the 
period from July, 1923, to April. 1933. In the preface 
Sir D’Arcy Power points out that its appearance marks 
a further stage in the progress of British surgery, for, 
whereas its predecessor revealed the then domination of 
war surgerv, the present volume is mainly concerned 
with civil work, attention being devoted more especially 
to the surgerv of the nervous system, the alimentary 
canal, the liver, and the ductless glands. With advancing 
knowledge and new achievements a new nomenclature is 
necessarily l>oing created, and Sir D’Arcy Power remarks 
that the "multiplication of terms will soon call for the 
compilation of an explanatory dictionary! Book reviews 
appear in two lists: under their titles and under the 
names of the authors. The index will unquestionably be 
of great assistance to those who wish to trace references 
to topics in any of the widening fields of mod em surgery 
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Dekrysil (Crookes Laboratories) is a preparation of 4:6 
dimtro-o-cresol. Attention was drawn to the powerful action 
possessed by dinitrophenol of raising basal metabolism by 
work in Heymann’s laboratory' in 1928, and the clinical 
application of this action has been investigated (Tainter et al., 
Jotirn. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1933, ci, 1472). Dodds and 
Robertson ( Lancet , 1933, ii, 1137, 1197) investigated dinitro- 
o-cresol, and found it to be approximately live times as 
active as dinitrophenol. The relation of these drugs to 
trinit rophcnol has naturally suggested the possibility of their 
producing injury to the liver, but little direct evidence of this 
has been obtained. 

Dodds and Robertson found that din itro-o-c resol was ex- 
tremely potent in raising basal metabolism, and suggested a 
dosage of from 0.5 to 1 mg. per kilo of body weight. They 
observed that the drug caused reduction in body weight but 
unfortunately did -not produce any general relief of the 
symptoms of myxoedema. It is therefore suitable for the 
treatment of obesity, but does not relieve thyroid hypo- 
function These authors found that toxic symptoms occurred 
when the basal metabolism was raised more than 50 per cent. 

Dekrysil is put up in capsules containing 50 mg , and the 
maktne wisely stress the fact that it is an extremely potent 
remedy, to be used with caution and respect. Dekrysil is 
obviously a very powerful drug with an extremely in- 
teresting pharmacolog.cal action The manufacturers have 
taken tfv wise precaution of marking their bottles “ To be 
administered only on medical prescription.” 
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LONDON COUNCIL HOSPITAL 
SERVICES 

Now that more than three years have elapsed since the 
“ appointed day ” under the Local Government Act, 
1929, on which the hospital and allied medical services 
were transferred to the London County Council, the 
Central Public Health Committee of that bod}' has 
prepared an account of the administrative progress ■ 
made in the direction of co-ordination and satisfactory 
establishment of the services in question. The London 
County, Council has now under its management seventy- 
four hospitals, in which all types of cases are treated. 
The annual cost of maintenance is not far short of 
four and a half million pounds, and the staff approaches 
a total of 18,500. The committee realizes that it is too 
soon to claim that the task of building up a satisfactory 
municipal hospital service for London on the basis 
of services formerly provided by twenty-six separate 
authorities is within sight of completion or is likely to 
be achieved for .some years ; but the transition from 
diversified control to central direction has taken place 
smoothly and successfully, and, administratively, the 
services have been placed on a basis which renders 
possible sound development in the future. 

One new convalescent hospital of 500 beds (at Sidcup) 
has been acquired, and another of 320 beds (at Tooting) 
reopened. At about thirty hospitals major schemes of 
extension and enlargement have been carried out. 
Accommodation for maternity cases has been extended 
by 112 additional beds, and arrangements have been 
made for ante-natal attendances at all the general 
hospitals at which there are maternity wards. A 
comprehensive modem pathological laboratory sendee 
has been made available for all hospitals, and a con- 
sultant and specialist sendee has been established. The 
district medical sendee has been reorganized, subject 
to further review in two years’ time, and greater use 
is being made of the voluntary district nursing sendees 
in London. The total bed accommodation in the 
hospitals and allocated institutions- on transfer rvas 
41,164, but this included 9,620 beds in institutions, the 
majority of which could not be regarded as suitable 
for the proper treatment of sick persons. When certain 
well-advanced structural works are completed the 
accommodation in the hospitals will show a net increase 
during the three years of more than 1,400 beds. There 
is an increasing demand on the Council's maternity 
accommodation. During 1932 more than one-sixth of 
the births in London occurred in the Council’s institu- 
tions. Special arrangements have been made for women 
suffering from puerperal fever, and out of nearlv 1 1 ,090 
cases confined in the hospitals in 1932 there were only 
twelve deaths from puerperal infection. The ante-natal 
clinics were attended in 1932 by 9,44S expectant 
mothers, who made 4S.61S attendances. 


. At vet}’ few of the general hospitals had the late 
boards of guardians granted facilities for medical educa- 
tion or research. Arrangements have now been made 
to afford facilities for clinical demonstrations to under- 
graduate and post-graduate students at a number of 
the Council’s hospitals and to associate for the purpose 
each teaching hospital in London with one or more of 
the municipal institutions. This includes teaching in 
obstetrics at two of the Council’s hospitals, and it is 
gratifying to learn that the facilities for this teaching 
will in course of time be extended to all the medical 
schools. Facilities are also afforded at the Council's 
pathological laboratories to post-graduate students in 
order that they may obtain experience in technical and 
administrative methods. Here we may recall- that the 
British Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical School, in 
association with the Council’s hospital at Hammersmith, 
will be ready for opening about November, 1934. 

With regard to the medical staff, numbering about 
300, it is mentioned in the Central Public Health Com- 
mittee's report that scales and conditions have been 
approved and establishments fixed. A complete con- 
sultant and specialist service in all necessary branches 
has been organized on a sessional basis at groups ol 
hospitals, and it is considered that a part-time con- 
sultant service is better than a whole-rime sen-ice, but 
provision is made for the apportionment of the sen-ices 
of whole-time consultants when this is considered 
advisable. More than 200 appointments of part-time 
consultants have been made. “ The Council’s scales 
of remuneration approximate to those of the British 
Medical Association, except in the case of anaesthetists, 
where the existing scale for anaesthetists employed in 
the school medical sen-ice was taken. In selecting con- 
sultants and specialists to fill the positions the Council 
had the valuable assistance of many eminent members 
of the medical profession." The Council’s female 
nursing staff, for which scales and conditions have also 
been ‘approved, numbers about 9,000. It is added that 
since the transfer in 1930 meetings have taken place on 
five occasions between representatives of the London 
Voluntary Hospitals Committee set up for the purpose 
of consultations under Section 13 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, and the Council’s representatives, when 
matters of mutual interest have been discussed. More 
frequent conferences of this kind would be all to the 
good. _ ' 

CONCERNING ATELECTASIS 

American medical literature is full of references to the 
subject of atelectasis ; we in England have not taken 
kindly to this name, preferring the description lobular, 
lobar, and massive collapse for the acquired forms and 
retaining " atelectasis ” for those of congenital origin. 
Massive collapse occurring after operations on the 
thyroid, abdomen, and buttocks is by now a familiar 
condition, which Briscoe has ascribed in part to con- 
traction of the crural portion of the diaphragm, leading 
to deflation of the lower lobe. This occurs in conditions 
of debility or toxaemia, and local inflammation or 
pleurisy may initiate or increase the process. With 
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regard to the less dramatic event in which smaller, 
portions of the lung collapse we are only beginning to 
recognize and separate it from a welter of other condi- 
tions, such as chronic pneumonia, fibrosis, and the like. 
It is probably commoner in chronic pulmonary' tuber- 
culosis than has hitherto been thought, and it is likely' 
to be the explanation of those sudden cures and altera- 
tions of extensive x-ray shadows for which an explana- 
tion has previously gone begging. But Rosenblatt 1 . 
quotes a case following haemoptysis in which the 
severity' of the condition'was probably' increased by' the 
administration of large doses of morphine. This author 
follows ordinary' opinion in reviewing possible factors, 
such as a plug of tenacious sputum and bronchial 
stenosis due to a lesion round the bronchus (in this case 
the collapse is likely' to be permanent), concluding that 
it is reasonable to assume that in this patient the 
atelectasis was caused by' a blood clot retained in a 
bronchus and plugging it for a sufficient length of time 
to allow the residual air to absorb and the lung to 
collapse. Ehrcnburg- browses over the whole subject in 
a rather inconsequent way, but' does produce evidence 
that this explanation is not borne out by' the experi- 
mental work reported in the literature. In animals it 
is only with great difficulty that a bronchus can be 
blocked, since the threefold mechanism of cough, 
peristalsis of the bronchial muscle, p.nd ciliary action 
forms a very effective protective contrivance. In par- 
ticular the work of Van Allen and of Lee shows that 
it is usual to fail to produce atelectasis in' dogs with all 
the more obvious methods. In man blood-stains have 
been observed, through the bronchoscope, to travel from 
the carina to the larynx in a few minutes in patients 
under general anaesthesia. 

Experimental evidence goes to show' that the usual 
theory' that collapse is due to occlusion of a bronchus by' 
mucus, inflammatory' matter, or caseous masses may be 
incorrect. Two explanations remain: the first is that 
there is reflex contraction of the sphincter muscle of 
the respiratory bronchiole described by Miller ; the 
second, which is Ehrcnburg's own view, appears to be 
a development of the observation that at rest many' 
alveoli are collapsed. \Yc yawn or take a deep breath 
on waking up ; we advise patients suffering from pro- 
longed illnesses to shift their position to make them 
cough or breathe deeply. In the atelectasis of pul- 
monarv tuberculosis there is, he say's, atrophy' from 
inactivity of the lung parenchyma followed in long- 
standing cases by hyperplasia of the connective tissue." 
The difficulty of distinguishing, in the .v-ray film, f.brosis 
from pulmonary collapse lies largely in the varying 
density of the shadow cast by the collapsed area. This 
depends entirely upon the degree of vascularization, as 
shown in observations during collapse therapy. Ehrcn- 
bur" quotes the experiments of Andrews, who proved 
that the gradually collapsed lung continues for the first 
eight days to transmit 30 per cent, of the calculated 
cardiac output. Since the collapsed lung gradually 
becomes fibrotic its blood supply diminishes, and thirty 
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day's later it transmits only' 8 per cent. Of obvious 
assistance in diagnosis are the displacements of the 
mediastinum and the rise with peaking of the diaphragm 
on the corresponding side. Sometimes the condition 
can only be recognized by the sudden alteration in a 
subsequent x-ray' photograph in which the shadow has 
apparently'' cleared. . In Ehrcnburg’s second- case the 
patient was suffering from urticaria at the time of his 
attack of lobar collapse, and as this could hot be 
relieved by strict dietetic measures " it was evidently 
an allergic reaction to his bronchial secretion. Such 
an allergic reaction might occur during his relapse 
and might be responsible for the spasm of the bronchial 
muscles with occlusion of a middle-sized bronchus.” 
The reasoning- here is hardly' convincing, and many 
observations will be necessary before this particular line 
of explanation will be generally' adopted. 

Various problems in connexion with the so-called 
pulmonary', atelectasis in the newborn have never been 
altogether satisfactorily' solved, and yet the subject is 
of great practical importance if a big group of cases 
of respiratory' failure at this age is to receive proper 
treatment. In a recent valuable review 1 of the disorder 
Drs. S. Farber and J. L. Wilson survey the somewhat 
controversial literature dealing with the problem,' and 
produce useful new evidence of their own findings. 
One difficulty’ in investigating the. subject has ahvay's 
been the histological similarity' between a lung that has 
never expanded and a lung in which ’ inadequate or 
enfeebled respiration has led to a secondary’ " resorp- 
tion ” of air and subsequent collapse. Some workers 
have expressed the view that all atelectasis in the new- 
born is of the latter type, but the present authors, from 
observations on human subjects and from experimental 
evidence, point out that once expansion of an alveolus 
has occurred the lining cells lose their foetal cuboidal 
shape, become flattened,' and never again return to the 
original appearance. They further point out that the 
expansion of the lungs is not a sudden process, accom- 
plished by the first breath, but that, even in the full- 
term infant who breathes well and suffers from no 
obvious interference with respiration, from two to four 
days are normally required for complete expansion of 
all portions of both lungs, microscopically as well as 
grossly. In the case of the premature infant a period 
of six weeks or longer may' be required. It follows 
that the finding of a certain amount, of unexpanded 
pulmonary' tissue at necropsy in an infant dy’ing in the 
first few days of life is to be regarded as a normal 
condition, and cannot be accepted in itself as a cause 
of death in the newborn. A further difficulty arises 
in premature infants, for solid areas of parenchyma 
superficially resembling atelectasis may be found which, 
on detailed study’, according to the present workers, 
actually- represent portions of incompletely developed 
pulmonary tissue which are quite incapable of 
expansion. In a further study 5 Farber and Wilson 
attack the problem of the pathogenesis of atelectasis in 
the newborn. Asserting that the " resorption ” type of 
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atelectasis must be secondary, they proceed to analyse 
the causation of the primary’ type of collapse, believing 
that even in such cases there must be some primary’ 
cause preventing the expansion of normally’ developed 
lung. By measurement of the resistance to expansion 
of the lungs of dead infants and of dead and living 
animals they show that cohesion of the moist surfaces 
of the air passages in collapsed and airless lungs offers 
a considerable- obstacle to the entrance of air, and that 
a relatively’ great force is required to separate the 
bronchial and alveolar walls during the initial expansion. 
The first bredth of a newborn baby may’ thus be a 
most difficult one, and for a variable period after birth 
especially vigorous inspirations must be maintained. 
Other factors are often present besides this cohesion. 
For example, an imperfectly’ developed or damaged 
respiratoiy centre may’ fail to bring about vigorous 
enough respiratory’ movements ; or an imperfectly’ 
developed thoracic mechanism’, as is seen in 'premature 
infants, may’ fail to provide a satisfactory bellows action 
in conjunction with the diaphragm. Lastly’, for 
practical purposes, and in- the absence of conclusive 
proof to the contrary’; we must agree to the possibility’ 
that bronchial obstruction due to the inspiration of the 
contents of the amniotic sac, mucus, or blood may’ cause 
extensive atelectasis, especially’ in full-term infants. 
Thqre are many -practical points for treatment arising 
out of the two papers here summarized: among others 
are the importance of clearing out the airways of the 
newborn infant, and tire prompt use of carbon dioxide 
and oxy’gen mixtures (5 or 7 per cent, of the former) 
to promote big respiratory’ movements. 


RADIUM IN OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Of recent years a considerable amount of work has been 
done upon the general uses of radium in almost every’ 
department of medicine, and for a time it seemed that 
in ophthalmology much less progress was being made 
than in other branches. One of the reasons for this has 
been that, so far as the eye was concerned, radiation 
applied in any massive dose tends to cause a consider- 
able immediate reaction in tire eye and induces un- 
fortunate sequels, such as the development of a radia- 
lional cataract. Largely owing to the ingenuity of 
Mr. Foster .Moore, however, it now seems to be 
practicable to treat intraocular malignant tumours by 
the technique of inserting radon seeds into the eye ; and, 
although the method has been applied to a few cases 
only’, and the results in these are relatively’ recent and 
can show no long after-histories, the method seems to 
hold out considerable promise of usefulness. It must 
be insisted at the start that in no case is the new treat- 
ment by’ radiation as safe as excision, and that radical 
surgical procedures are by’ no means superseded ; but 
it docs occasionally happen that a sarcoma occurs in 
an only eye or in an eye whose fellow has no useful 
vision, and in infancy it happens too frequently that 
a glioma occurs in both eyes. In each of these cases, 
especially in tire latter, radical treatment by the excision 
of both eyes is a very grave and distasteful course, 
and any alternative which does not involve frank 


danger to life ought to be carefully considered. An 
extremely’ full and informative account of this recent 
advance in radiational treatment in ophthalmology has 
been written in monograph form by Mr. H. B. Stallard. 1 
He himself has worked with Foster Moore, and speaks 
with first-hand knowledge of the technique of the 
insertion of a radon seed into the eye and the subse- 
quent removal of the seed. So far as the technique 
is concerned the monograph itself should be consulted ; 
but, although the cases reported arc few, it can be 
safely’ deduced that gliomata of the retina and sarcoma 
of the uveal tract are radio-sensitive, and that the cells 
are destroy’ed by radium emanations, the zone of 
destruction varying with the strength of the seed.- By 
far the best method seems to be the intraocular insertion 
of the seed, for it has been found that the application 
of the seed to the sclera by’ suturing is much less, if 
at all, effective, and is likely to produce considerable 
injury’ to the eye. The treatment of intraocular 
neoplasms constitutes much the most valuable part of 
the monograph, but there remain several other points 
of interest.- Angiomatosis retinae (Lindau’s disease) 
responded well to the superficial application of radon 
seeds to the sclera. With reference to the cpibulbar 
tumours, it is recommended as the ideal method of 
treatment that excision by the diathermy knife should 
be followed by the application of radium to the affected 
site. Similarly’, for a small localized rodent ulcer still 
movable over the deeper tissue radium is the treatment 
of choice ; on the other hand, while the warty type of 
squamous-cclled carcinoma of the lids responds well, 
the ulcerative form of-the disease is resistant to radio- 
therapy’. Another ocular affection in which good results 
are obtained is haemangioma of the lids and con- 
junctiva. With regard to the more chronic types of 
conjunctivitis, such as trachoma, vernal catarrh, 
pemphigus, and so on, the results reported in the 
literature are varied, and it seems probable that the 
conclusion reached in the monograph — that the treat- 
ment is unjustified, considering the risks involved — is 
sound. 


THE PITUITARY GLAND AND THE ACTION 
OF INSULIN 

Recent work on the relation between the glands which 
appear to be mainly responsible for the control of 
carbohydrate metabolism has brought to light facts 
which complicate the problem to a very considerable 
extent. No simple or even approximately complete 
statement can be made of the complexities of carbo- 
hydrate metabolism. From a great mass of experi- 
mental evidence the conception of gluconeogenesis 
(endogenous formation of sugar) has been clearly justi- 
fied. and the generally accepted view as to the group 
of disturbances in metabolism which is called 
diabetes is that this process of gluconeogenesis 
is exaggerated and to a greater or less extent 
out of control. In the earlv days of research 
into the action of insulin it was considered that 
this hormone was responsible for keeping gluconeo- 
gcncsis within bounds, and when Dale and his co- 
workere demonstrated that insulin produces a great 
increase in carbohydrate oxidation and glycogen forma- 
tion in the decapitated eviscerated perfused cat it 
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seemed that the main features of the problem were 
clarified. ' The loss in weight, the ketosis, and the 
negative nitrogen balance in diabetes were all regarded 
as manifestations of an increased gluconcogenesis. In 
the diabetic patient or animal insulin restored the 
depleted glycogen reserves, restored the normal oxida- 
tion of carbohydrate,- and led to the proper control of 
gluconeogenesis. In the meantime, Houssay and his 
collaborators in the Argentine had made the important 
observation that if the pituitary- gland is removed 
from a dog after the pancreas had been removed then 
the principal signs of diabetes disappeared — that is, 
excessive gluconeogenesis was not in e\'idence. ■ In 
such an animal - Avithout pancreas and pituitary the 
injection of certain extracts of the anterior, lobe of the 
pituitary' led to the establishment of a condition almost 
indistinguishable from diabetes. These workers natur- 
ally concluded that the processes of gluconeogenesis 
are under the control of the pituitary (anterior lobe). 
They- also found that hy-pophysectomized dogs exhibited 
a very- greatly increased sensitivity to insulin. In a 
recent contribution, Corkill, Marks, and White 1 have 
shown that the hvpophy'sectomized rabbit tended to 
develop spontaneous hy'poglycacmia, and was A'ery 
sensitive to small doses of insulin. This hypersensi- 
tivity was observed even Avhen the glycogen depots 
were well supplied by injection of glucose, and even 
severe insulin convulsions did not lead to removal of 
the liver glycogen. These workers also found that 
hypophy’sectomizcd animals developed a greatly in- 
creased glucose tolerance (cf. hypopituitary obesity) 
and that their liver gly'cogen was not readily mobilized 
by' adrenaline or vasopressin, normally 'or during 
insulin hypoglycacmia. The tentative conclusion is 
drawn that the insulin hypersensitivity in the hypo- 
phvsectomizcd animal is due to stabilization of the 
hepatic glycogen, which may' be due to the secondary 
involvements of the thyroid or adrenal cortex which 
are known to result from' the removal of the pituitary-. 
No more can be saicl at this stage than that our con- 
ception of diabetes must be modified to include most 
of the endocrine glands, and that the pituitary gland 
has now to be considered as a fundamental factor in 
this disease. 


ANTIMENINGOCOCCAL SERUM IN 
CEREBRO-SPINAL FEVER 

A considerable number of individual records of cases 
of cerebro-spinal fever treated with antimeningococcus 
serum have now been collected at the Ministry of Health 
in consequence of the request addressed by the Ministry 
to medical officers of health, hospital medical officers, 
and medical practitioners, to which publicity was given 
in the medical press'in January of last year. The 
request was made in order to obtain material to assess, 
in terms of case mortality and clinical course, the 
results obtained from the use of the several antimeningo- 
coccus sera employed in this country at the present 
time. It was based on a memorandum ( Administration 
of intim'ttinvococcus Serum in Crises of Cerebro-spinal 
Freer. Ministry of Health, March. 1932) in which 
stress ’was laid" upon the importance of the following 
considerations in serum tre atment: (1 ) As soon as the 
' > rhyrrl . I U N’. hw I?;i 


patient is suspected on clinical grounds to be suffering 
from cerebro-spinal fever, lumbar puncture should be 
performed ; serum should be injected intrathecally 
without waiting for bacteriological confirmation. (2) The 
intrathecal doses given should ordinarily be in the 
region of 30 c.cm. (concentrated serum 10 c.cm.). 
(3) The injection should be repeated every’ twenty--four 
hours over at least . three or four day’s or until con- 
valescence is obviously established. The Ministry’, in 
a statement issued last weed:, informs us that particulars 
have now been received of 811 cases treated in this 
way'. Although this number is insufficient to justify 
a final conclusion, nevertheless,- in view of the doubts 
sometimes expressed as to the utility' of any’ kind of 
antimeningococcal serum, it is noteworthy that the case 
mortality’ in the 811 serum-treated cases is relatively 
low — 26.9 per cent, at' all ages— and to this extent is 
encouraging. The Ministry desires that it should be' 
made known that the inquiry is still proceeding, and 
it is hoped that the medical, officers and practitioners 
concerned will continue to aid the Department by 
completing the . record forms which are sent out in 
respect of notified cases of this disease. It is only by 
the collection of sufficient numbers of cases in which 
serum treatment has been given on the lines above 
indicated that any. satisfactory assessment of the effect 
of different sera can be made. 


TREATMENT OF GASTRO-DUODENAL 
HAEMORRHAGE 

The tendency to conservative methods in the treatment 
of severe gastro-duodenal haemorrhage has been based 
on the consideration that the immediate mortality from 
this complication is less than that which might be 
expected to follow radical surgical procedures under- 
taken at an unfavourable time, and the operative results 
| would appear generally’ to support this view. On the 
other hand, it is urged that this high operative mortality 
necessarily follows the common practice of submitting 
patients to operation only as a last resort, and that on 
the basis of such results it is unfair to discredit opera- 
tions which might have been successful at any earlier 
stage. Pauchet 1 discusses the whole subject with 
special reference to treatment. He gives no statistics, 
but his views embody the lessons of thirty years’ 
experience of gastric surgery. He advocates operation 
as soon as the patient has recovered from the shock 
of the first haemorrhage if the diagnosis of bleeding 
ulcer is certain. Great stress is laid on the importance 
of this exact diagnosis before operation, since Pauchet 
ascribes the surprisingly high proportion of two-thirds 
of all cases of severe haemorrhage to diseases of the 
i blood, liver, spleen, and other obscure “ dyscrasias.” 
He considers that it is not possible to secure haemo- 
stasis by operations such as gastro-enterostomy’, jejun- 
ostomy, ligature of vessels at a distance, and cauteriza- 
tion: patients sometimes recover in spite of. and not 
because of, them. Pauchet recommends a limited 
partial gastrectomy and direct ligature of the vessels 
entering and leaving the ulcer, preceded by one or 
more blood transfusions and followed by a caecostomv 
and irrigation of the b owel— the latter on the grounds 

1 Dull el Me iK. hoc. Lhir. de Pans., IB33, xxv, 353. 
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that absorption of toxic albumin bodies from the decom- 
posing blood is an important contributory cause of 
death. In an attempt to discover any factors affecting 
prognosis Allen and Benedict 1 have studied the records 
of cases treated in the Massachusetts General Hospital 
during the last twenty years. Out of a total number 
of 1,894 patients with duodenal ulcer, 62S had bleeding 
in amounts macroscopically recognizable, while 13S 
had severe haemorrhages producing collapse and acute 
anaemia. In this group there were twenty deaths ; 
of these patients twelve bled to death without operation, 
and eight died following operations undertaken after 
all hope of spontaneous recovery had been abandoned. 
The average age of those who died was 56.3, and of 
those who recovered, 41. S. Below the age of 49 there 
were only two fatalities In the whole series. Contrary’ 
to general belief the number of previous attacks of 
haemorrhage had no prognostic value: 60 per cent, 
died during the first attack. The average time between 
the onset of haemorrhage and death was sixteen days. 
Allen and Benedict believe that some of these patients 
could have been saved by early operation. They 
suggest as a working rule that those who rapidly lose 
the benefits of transfusion after a second collapse should 
be given a large transfusion and immediately operated 
on, particularly if they are over middle age. They con- 
sider direct ligature of.the bleeding vessels essential, and 
their operative technique in principle resembles that ot 
Pauchet. The most notable facts that emerge from 
Allen and Benedict's analysis are the remarkably small 
mortality below the age of 50 and the hopelessness 
of operating on repeatedly bled patients. The subject 
is a debatable one. but in the absence of any reallv 
trustworthy guide to prognosis at an early stage (after 
which the information becomes less and less valuable) 
most surgeons are likely to maintain the attitude that it 
is not justifiable to endanger the safety of many in the 
hope of saving a few. 


HISTORY OF DIETETICS 

Recent discussions on dietetics add point to the saying 
— quite as true as the proverb it parodies — that what 
is sauce for the goose is not always sauce for the 
gander, and we are glad to be reminded by Dr. Robert 
Hutchison, in his stimulating article on the history of 
dietetics in this month’s Practitioner, that “ dietetics is 
really a very’ young branch of science.” How young 
it is may be judged by the remark, quoted by Dr. 
Hutchison, of the Arabian Rhazes (S50-932) : “ When 
you can heal by diet prescribe no other remedy.” 
The wheel has come full circle, and modem dictists 
are now trying to work out the implications of the 
Arabian physician’s saying. The nineteenth century. 
Dr. Hutchison writes, was the quantitative epoch of 
dietetics, but a quotation from Dr. James Hart of 
Northampton (*X> ■-■*£, or the Diet of the Diseases, 
1633) that the ’’ outlandish root ” potato was " Farre 
fetcht and deare bought and therefore good for Ladies ” 
shows that even in the seventeenth century the cost 
of calories exercised the mind of the physician, though 
the word “ calorie ” was not coined until 200 years 
later. At the conclusion of his article Dr. Hutchison 
points out that, just as the importance of the calorie 
1 Anti, cf Surx.. 1933, xc\tu, 736. 
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was unduly stressed at the end of the nineteentn century, 
so is that of vitamins in danger of being overestimated 
to-day. This warning was also echoed in a letter to 
the Times of November 23rd, 1933, by Professor H. A. 
Harris, who said: “ There is a danger lest we forget 
that all the substances so necessary’ to the animal 
economy, wonderful as is their separation in the 
laboratory, occur naturally’ in the fresh wholesome 
foods which constitute a balanced diet.” 


OBSTETRIC DIPLOMA FOR PRACTITIONERS 
One of the main objects of the British College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists has been, and is, to 
improve the standard of midwifery all over the country 
among general practitioners who wish to hold obstetric 
appointments in voluntary maternity’ hospitals and in 
those under public health authorities and to act as 
local obstetric consultants. After long consideration, 
and as the result of over three years’ experience gained 
by its Examination Committee, the College, recognizing 
that the present training of students in obstetrics is 
insufficient to fit them for responsible work in matenv.ty 
services, has decided to award a diploma ■ (D.C.O.G.) 
to registered medical practitioners who have had special 
post-graduate training and experience in the subject 
and satisfy the examiners appointed by the College. 
The membership of the College, being intended for 
those aspiring to special practice in obstetrics and 
gynaecology’, demands a larger and wider experience 
than is possible for those entering family practice. 
Many candidates for the membership have had to be 
rejected because they’ had insufficient training and 
experience, and for most of these candidates it is 
impossible, at the stage of their career which they have 
reached, to undergo further training and to hold -further 
resident posts. Many of them will be suitable candi- 
dates for the diploma. A special regulation has been 
made for- candidates whose names have been on the 
Medical _ Register, and who have been engaged in 
practice, for at least ten years. Copies of the pro- 
spectus and regulations may be obtained from the 
secretary of the College, 5S, Queen Anne Street. W.l./- 


THE HALF-YEARLY INDEXES 
The usual half-yearly indexes to the Journal and to the 
Supplement and Epitome have been printed ; they will, 
however, not be issued with all copies of the Journal, 
but only to those readers who. ask for them. Any’ 
member or subscriber who wishes to have one or all of 
the indexes can obtain what he wants, post free, bv 
sending a postcard notifying his desire to the Financial 
Secretary and Business Manager, British Medical Asso- 
ciation House, Tavistock Square. W.C.l. Those wishing 
to receive the indexes regularly as published should 
intimate this. 


The report of the Departmental Committee on 
Sterilization -is being issued on Thursday, Januarv ISth, 
after we have gone to press with this number of the 
Journal. Reference to it must therefore be deferred 
until next week. 
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" A deeper import lurks in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that truth we live to learn." - 

(QuiUer-Couch, in the Oxford Booh' of English Verse.) 

" There was a time when. meadow, grove and 'dream. 

The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 

ApparclPd in celestial light ' * 

The glory and the freshness of a dream." 

(William Wordsworth. Ode: Intimations of Immortality, 
from Recollections of Early Childhood.) 

The above quotations speak to the existence, and in 
the first quotation the permanence, of early impressions 
gjithered in childhood. They are from the experience of 
gifted but otherwise normal people, and may be taken 
as representing the experience of the average adult, who, 
however, would not express his recollections in such 
poetic ' fashion. I have quoted them to introduce an 
equally gifted woman who, as a child,, suddenly lost the two 
great avenues by which impressions reach the mind. It 
may be that the study of such a* case will give Some 
lighten the value of early impressions. I refer to Helen 
Keller, who was made completely blind and deaf at the 
early age of 19 months. Much has been written about 
the early years of Helen Keller, but -I have her 
own assurance, and that of Anne Sullivan, her teacher, 
that no exhaustive examination has been made of Helen's 
first nineteen months, when she saw and heard. 

Lately, when the guest of these ladies in the Scottish 
Highlands, I raised a question which has often interested 
me — namely, " The Story of the Frost' King." This 
story, spelled into Helen’s hand at the age of S years, 
when she could not possibly understand it, was unwittingly 
reproduced by her as her own at the age of 11 years. 
It was called a plagiarism, but this it was not, for Helen 
was unconscious of ever having heard it. But it was so 
well reproduced that its source could not be denied. 
Miss Canby, its author, thought it in some respects better 
than the original. What happened in Helen's mind 
during the interval of those three years " in the under- 
ground laboratory of her thought "? I do not know, but 
-the problem suggested an inquiry into the question. What 
became of the impressions gathered into Helen's mind, 
and stored away somewhere, during the nineteen months 
of seeing and hearing? Were they lost or had they 
merely lost their labels (for the time at least)? 

There arc two or three physiological and clinical facts 
which must be stated before entering on the case of 
Helen Keller. 

1 There is a hereditary tendency to use language, although 
it be only a sign language, in all Hie higher animals, including 

1 There is in man a hereditary tendency to speak— al- 
though not to use anv particular form ot spoken language— 
and the centre lor the acquisition of s[>ecch is Broca's con- 
volution. near the juncture of the lateral aspect' and the base 
of the brain. 

3 It is probable that objects have little definite form to 
the eve nr sound definite meaning to the car. during the first 
three' months of life. The neat eighteen months are. however, 
verv fruitful ill the acquisition of impressions, both of sound 
and' of sight, and through repetition by parent and nurse 
most common objects are recognired by their names. After 
the first vrar many of these names are not only recognized but 
bv successful imitation are repeated bv the normal child. 

'V «udden deafness, when complete and when occurring 
during' the first three years of life, is followed in a short time 
bv the ft* — of speech. This occurs 


two or three months, 
taken to perpetuate the spef-ch. The 


un ^ s . -ft wiind out or the lat*-k are lost. 

n Ts uch hit liv be resurrected by the teacher. It 

j. VJi-r to rvcovt r sf.rsrh in such a child than In .cre..tr 
ech ill a deal-born child. Every teacher o: tne- deaf knows 
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this. The extent of the acquired vocabulary at 18 months 
or 2 years varies with' the rate of development of the child, 
but is always less than that understood by the child. 

(Note . — Preyer gives figures for the number of words used 
at 2 years as 100 to 1,000 — probably about 400 or 500. These 
words are a much more recent acquisition than the knowledge 
or recognition of the things and actions they denote, and are 
therefore more easily lost should sudden deafness occur.) 

Believing that some parallel might exist between the 
** Frost' King experience," on the one hand, and the 
gap in Helen Keller’s life from 19 months, when she lost 
her sight and hearing, and the coming of Anne Sullivan, 
when Helen was 7 years of age, on the other, I- began a 
cross-examination of both teacher and pupil. Whether 
the parallel could be sustained or not was not of the 
first importance. If it suggested a useful line Qf inquiry 
good might come of the effort. 

I have intentionally left Wordsworth’s verse at the 
head of this paper incomplete," for he finishes thus : 

" The things which I have seen I now can see no more." 

But Wordsworth had an unbroken series of 'subsequent 
impressions * which obscured his earlier ones. Helen has 
none of this, except through the senses of touch and 
smell. Was this an advantage or not? It isolated or 
cut off her earlier experiences. It was a disaster to 
Helen. Had it any compensations for the student of 
child life? I hope to show that it had. 

How far back does the adult memory go into the 
recollections of childhood? In my own case not earlier 
than the fifth year. In some of my friends it goes back 
to the fourth year? and in one or two to the third year. 

In Helen -Keller’s case it certainly goes back to 'the 
second year. She is quite positive that she remembers 
a tremendous pain in her eyes and a fear of light. These, 
along with screaming and tossing about, were features 
of the illness which destroyed her sight and hearingj This 
evidence must be put in a class by itself. Helen remem- 
bers nothing more of this early seeing and hearing time. 
But the experience was a striking one, and may well 
stand out from all that went before or along with it. 
It needed no name or label. As wc have seen, the names 
of things soon went — the writing was rubbed out — the 
labet lost. But were the things the names stood for quite 
forgotten, quite lost? Because if not some light may be 
thrown on Helen's subsequent mental history. Even her 
present marvellous powers of description of nature may" 
be in part accounted for. Given a skeleton of fact and 
a vivid imagination a blind-deaf person may become 
anything, even a poet, and Helen is essentially a poet. 
The best authority on this subject is, of course, Anne 
Sullivan, her teacher, who, along with Helen herself, 
brought out some interesting points, of which I quote 
the following. 

Evidence of the Second Class 

1. On Miss Sullivan's amval. one of the first things Helen 
did was to take her teacher's hat, which lay on the bed of the 
room, and putting the hat on her own head went to the mirror 
and, preening herself, adjusted the hat to various positions. 
When Hc’cn was a baby she was often put before a mirror 
to see herself and her blue eyes. 

2. When Helen was given a pipe with which to produce 
soap bubbles, she, without any hint, put out her hand to 
fee! for the bubbles — bubbles she could not see and had not 
been told about. It was known that during her seeing period 
she had, along with a little friend, produced such bubbles. 
Helen says that when she puts her hands into soap bubbles 
and the sun shines on them she feels them sparkle and quiver. 
Here is an association of touch with recollected sight. 

3. Heat is always associated in Helen’s mind with light. 
When she stands before a fire or radiator she always turns 
lur face upwards as she did and den-s to the sun. This is 
an association in Helen's mind of heat with light or brightness. 

4. When given a banjo. Helen at cnee began to twang the 
strings Now in her father's house. which was a large one, 
an old nigger used a banjo much as a piper uses the bagpipes 
in Scotland. During her childhood this old nigger sat about 
th<* door and played the banjo and during her hearing period 
Helen heard the banjo and saw the playing of it. 
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5. Helen's father was a newspaper proprietor, but also a 
gentleman fanner who hunted and had dogs. Helen herself 
was attended by a black nurse. Helen's dreams, since she 
was able to express anything, have been visual. A common 
dream is of a person putting out her hand " to grasp me " 
showing evil intent, and this person is always black. As 
Anne Sullivan says. “ Helen is not blind-minded." 

In dreams, loo, Helen is conscious of the eyes of other 
people and of animals. Fear, alarm, and astonishment 
are common in childhood. Here they are linked to a 
definite recollection. Helen Keller has discussed her 
dreams in The World I Live In. I quote the following 
apropos of what I have said above : 

" In my dreams I have sensations, odours, tastes, and ideas 
which I do not remember to have had in reality. Perhaps 
they are the g'impscs which my mind catches through the 
veil of sleep of my earliest childhood. I have heard ‘ the 
trampling of many waters.' Sometimes a wonderful light 
visits me in sleep. Such a flash and glory as it is! I ga/.e 
and' gaze until it vanishes." 

(iVo/e.— It should be stated here that Helen Keller has no 
recollection of having used such childish words as mamma, 
dadda, tata, baba — the labial and dental words usually spoken 
by children in early childhood. Helen states that she thinks 
her dreams have perpetuated her memories cf what she once 
saw and heard.) 

With such a skeleton of nearly forgotten impressions, 
and with her remaining senses of touch, smell, and taste, 
Helen Keller, aged 7, met her teacher, Anne Sullivan, 
and then began the most remarkable educational triumph 
of which we have any record. Miss Sullivan had little 
to build on, for be it noted at once that Helen Keller’s 
sense organs were not then, and are not now, more acute 
than the average. What takes place, then, in the blind 
or the blind-deaf is not a change in the terminal sense 
organs of the fingers or nose, but the better use of the 
impressions sent from the terminal organs to whatever 
exists inside the skull ; call it mind, soul, or aggrega- 
tion of grey matter with connecting fibres as you will. 
Dr. Tilney, in an exhaustive examination of Helen 
Keller’s sense organs, has settled all doubt on that point 
as far as Helen is concerned. 

The normal child goes on adding to his sense impressions 
after the age at vlvch Helen had to stop. But he goes 
on with help other than his senses. His mother tells 
him fairy tales, he falls into the hands of a teacher who, 
in some sense, educates him : he reads books, and in a 
year or two his mind is so packed with information from 
various sources that it is not possible to say whether 
what he knows is from first-hand or second-hand, or from 
any further out source/ Listen to Mark Twain on Helen 
Keller and the Frost King incident. " Substantially all 
ideas are second-hand, consciously and unconsciously 
drawn from a million outside 'sources and daily used bv 
the garnercr with a pride and satisfaction bom of the 
superstition that he originated them. Whereas there is 
not a rag of originality about them except the little 
discoloration they get from his mental and moral calibre 
and his temperament, which is revealed in characteristic 
phrasing." Even allowing that Mark Twain was in a 
temper and defending a heroine, what he says is sub- 
stantially true. There is little originality in anything -we 
either do or say. 

Helen's perceptual world is very accurate for near 
objects. Take the case of a horse.* She has passed her 
hand over its body, has fondled its nose and neck, and 
has had her affection returned. She knows the mould 
of its fetlock, the texture of its coat ; in fact she knows 
all about it except its colour. She has ridden a horse, 
been thrown from it and got on its back again, and 
she is a poet ; she might write a poem like Byron's 
Mazcppa's Punishment quite well. I do not think 
Byron tells us the colour of Mazeppn's horse. She has 
crawled into the newly excavated dwellings of the Piets 
in Orkney and Shetland, and come out with a better 
idea of bed and fireplace than those who saw the interiors. 
So much more accurate and memory-fixing is the sense 
of touch in the blind than that of sight, in most ordinarv 
people. 


For a general notion of the world beyond the reach 
of her fingers or her sense of smell, of course, Helen has 
to borrow, and she tells us how she gets the scaffolding 
of facts from her teacher and Miss Thomson. There 
is no hypocrisy about Helen Keller. It is here, however, 
that I * believe Helen Keller resurrects the once vivid 
impressions of early chile hood — those of colour and 
sound. Those impressions for a time have lost their 
names, but the percepts have not been lost. They have 
only faded and, with her imagination, she can paint a 
vivid picture. This world beyond the reach of her hand 
has been brought near her by Miss Sullivan. Her teacher 
has, on the banks of the Tennessee, made a toy world for 
Helen with sand mountains, and real water forming the 
associated rivers and lakes. 

Helen is a good walker and climber, so she knows 
something about a mountain top, she is also a good 
swimmer and knows a great deal about the sea, and she 
has felt the rush of the air caused by the wings of a 
thousand birds at the Island of Nos in the Shetlands. 
Helen Keller therefore is not space-blind ; she knew 
before her sight and hearing were lost all about a three- 
dimensioned world, how things were either to one side 
or the other, above ot below, and in front or behind 
one another. Guided by her sense of touch and that of 
smell her space-knowledge has been kept in operation. 
Then it must be granted that she had then, as she 
certainly has now, a wonderful memory — the Frost King 
incident proved that. 

Lastly, she has had the whole attention, during nearly 
fifty years, of a fine teacher, who has devoted her life to 
a receptive pupil with this tenacious memory. Any 
teacher of the deaf or the blind will agree as to the 
advantage this confers. Indeed, every deaf child should 
have for some years a whole-time teacher. Unless Miss 
Sullivan had given her whole time to Helen we should 
never have had the educational result which continues 
to astonish the world. 

Such arc examples of the perceptual skeleton which 
Helen clothes with imagination and produces as a prose 
poem. One cannot live with her for an hour without the 
poet breaking out. Recently, on a motoring run in the 
Highlands, when the weather was changeable — the B.B.C. 
announcer would have called it " showers with bright 
intervals " — Helen said, " I feel the mist and the sunshine 
chasing each other on my face " ; and again referring to 
the weather of the same day, "In Scotland one is always 
on the edge of the unexpected." 

What I have written is not an attempt to explain the 
whole mind of Helen Keller ; she has herself done this 
well in The World I Live In. I have tried to resurrect 
some impressions of her early childhood, which she could 
not recover alone because the names of such perceptions 
had been lost. But the impressions, the perceptions, were 
not lost, as she herself says : 

“ During the first nineteen months of my life I had caught 
glimpses of broad green fields, a luminous sky, trees and 
flowers which the darkness which fol’owed could not wholly 
blot out. If we have once seen, the day is ours and wh.it 
the day has shown." 

The above quotation from Helen's book. The Story 
of My Life, is interesting. For two summers she lived 
in the brilliant sunshine of Alabama on her father's farm, 
where the main features of external nature were broad 
green fields, flowers, and a luminous sky. ana where all 
the life of a farmyard completed her world. During 
those two summers she had her sight and hearing. There 
is no record that she was anything but a bright, ordinary 
child, and no first-hand reference can be got. for Helen’s 
father died early, her mother has been dead some years, 
and Helen was the eldest child : but her subsequent 
development warrants the opinion that she was from the 
beginning an unusually bright child. 

It is perhaps worth while emphasizing this point. In 
four months after Miss Sullivan's arrival Helen Killer 
writes Utters which an ordinary seeing and hearing child 
cannot write after years of schooling! In siv'n months 
Mr. Anagnos of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
wants a picture " of Helen and of her illustrious teacher 
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to grace the pages of the forthcoming annual report.” 
In a paper like this I cannot quote those letters, but I 
pass on to one written to Oliver Wendell Holmes on 
March 1st, 1890, three years after Anne Sullivan’s arrival, 
and beg’nning ” Dear Kind Poet ” ; and this is Holmes’s 
comment 3 : “ Anthropologist, metaphysician, and, most of 
all, theologian, here is a lesson which can teach you much 
that you will not find in your primers and catechisms. 
Why should I call her * poor little Helen ' ? Where can 
you find a happier child? ” Psj'chology was not so 
fashionable in Holmes’s time as it is now, but I would 
add ” psychologist ” to his list. Clearly we are not 
dealing With an ordinary child in little Helen Keller. 
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SILICOSIS AND TUBERCULOSIS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


REPORT OF THE MINERS’ PHTHISIS BUREAU 
A report on the work of the Miners’ Phthisis Medical 
Bureau, covering three years, has been compiled by its 
chairman, Dr. L. G. Irvine, and is published by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa. 1 Since 1929 
the number oi routine examinations has grown rapidly. 
Assumption by the Bureau of direct responsibility for 
the periodical "and initial examinations of non-European 
miners accounts for some of this increase, but the greater 
part is explained by the large number of examinations of 
European miners or of prospective recruits lor mining. 
The Bureau is compelled to examine anyone who cares to 
apply for an initial examination before taking up mining 
work, and although the standard of health required is 
very strict the number of those approved is considerably 
above that which the industry can absorb at present ; 
hence much of the work appears to be wasted. It is 
suggested that the present system will have to be modi- 
fied if the industrial depression continues. At the request 
of the City Council of Johannesburg the Bureau under- 
took the routine examination of persons employed in 
"rock drilling for sewer construction. Several well-marked 
cases of silicosis w ere discovered among these, and there 
were two deaths. Other municipalities have therefore 
been warned of the danger attaching to this kind of work, 
and of the need for rigorous control of such operations 
from the point of view of dust prevention. 

Incidence of Silicosis 

Whereas the average number of returns of compensation 
for this disease in tiie four years 1912 to 1916 was over 
SOO, the combined number of all new cases of silicosis and 
tuberculosis with silicosis detected by the Medical Bureau 
during the three years 1929-32 among miners who had 
been at work since 1916 has averaged annually under 300. 
Since the number of miners employed underground was 
for both periods mucli the same— namely, about 11,009 — 
these figures arc fairly comparable, and indicate a decline 
in the incidence of about 60 per cent. It is pointed out, 
however, that the actual number of cases of silicosis in 
-mv vear depends on factors which are variable. In the 
two three- vear groups 1920-3 and I92S-31 the annual 
average was the same, namely about 251 cases, but 
between 1923 and 1927 there was a pronounced rise above 
this level. The most reliable measure of incidence is 
provided bv the actual rates of liability to contract the 
disease shown bv miners working in each successive year 
o' underground "service. These rate? have undergone a 
marked though not uninterrupted, decline during the 
past fourt- n years._ The general liability of the working 
f 'A m. ivr.ru, f.fi. Ne CC Iran (.*< M-l 


miner to contract silicosis was reduced between the 
triennium 1920-3' and 1931-2 by no less than 55 pec 
cent. This Dr. Irvine regards as the true measure, of 
the improvement. Yet the number of cases detected has 
shown no proportionate decrease, but rather an increase, 
which is attributed by him to two factors. A considerable 
proportion (but less than one-half) of the increase in 
cases in 1923-6 he attributes to changes in -the standard 
of diagnosis and selection of early cases which were 
adopted by the Medical Bureau during that period as the 
outcome of improved radiological technique and accumu- 
lated experience. A still more important factor in this 
increase was the very marked rise since 1920-3 in the 
number of miners working in the later years of under- 
ground sen-ice, at which the incidence of silicosis is at 
a maximum. The actual figures are thus the net result 
of the operation of two conflicting influences : a decline 
in the liability to contract silicosis, and the progressive 
heaping up of miners in the later years of service. The 
first influence has now become dominant, and is of very 
encouraging import for the future. There has been much 
improvement in the environmental conditions and also a 
lessened liability of the individual to contract the disease. 

Progress of the Silicotic Lesion 
Returns are published in the report indicating the 
subsequent history of silicosis cases. The most serious 
feature of this condition is its progressive tendency. 
Three factors appear to be concerned in this. Even in 
the absence of infection or of further exposure to dust, 
a simple, uncomplicated silicosis often shows much ad- 
vance, probably by reason of the amount of silica dust 
retained in the lungs. A final degree is reached, however, 
and the process is then arrested, unless an active tuber- 
culous infection develops. Again, in the silicotic lung 
there exists a high potential predisposition to the ultimate 
development of active tuberculosis. This heightened 
susceptibility may be caused by reactivation of a pre- 
existing focus of tuberculous infection, or by a reinfection 
occurring simultaneously with, or subsequent to, th'c 
development of the silicotic lesions. Thirdly, in a lung 
significantly occupied by silica dust, a tuberculous infection 
commonly tends to develop atypically, with the produc- 
tion of chronic indurated lesions of mixed silicotic and 
infective origin. These are generally slowly progressive, 
and may become very extensive, but they also may, and 
often do, undergo long periods of virtual arrest. To 
these characteristic lesions the term " tuberculo-silicosis ’’ 
lias for many years been applied in South Africa. The 
excessive fibroid reaction which they present tends on 
the one hand to restrict and retard the spread of the . 
tuberculous infection, both in the lung and to other 
organs, but, on the other hand, this reaction renders the 
infection less capable of an ultimate practical cure. Al- 
though, in consequence of this characteristic feature, the 
ultimate manifestation of active tuberculosis may be long 
delayed, the latter condition is by far the most common 
cause of death in cases of silicosis. The existence and 
the common concurrence of these factors explains the 
numerous variations in the development and character of 
individual cases. Those which are highly infective from 
the onset progress rapidly, some patients dying within a 
year. In others the disease may reach a condition of 
prolonged or virtually indefinite arrest. Nevertheless, the 
intrinsic tendency of silicosis to progress is on the average 
very pronounced and singularly uniform. It was hoped 
that with the introduction in 1919 of compensation for 
the ante-primary stage of silicosis, and with the removal 
from underground work of miners in the earliest detectable 
stage of the disease, the subsequent progression would be 
modified favourably and substantially. This expectation 
has not been realized. It would rather appear that the 
onh definite advantage gained by the earlier diagnosis 
and removal of cases has been in the direction of slightly 
retarding, without in the long run substantiallv modifying, 
the intrinsic progressive tendency of the disease, at all 
events during the first five or six years of iLs course. 
The cases which progress to the secondary stage in the 
first few vears after their detection are the** in which an 
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infective element is present and pronounced from the 
onset, and these years accordingly show the highest 
mortality. In short, while the medical and technical 
measures of prevention adopted have brought about a 
very substantial, though by no means complete, degree 
of control over the production of the disease, no corre- 
sponding measure of control has been gained over its 
progression. Hence, Dr. Irvine urges even more concen- 
tration of effort on prophylaxis, and for this there still 
appears to be much scope. 

Tuberculosis with Silicosis 
Though there has been in the last seven years a decided 
fall in the number of detected cases of tuberculosis with 
silicosis, there has been a concurrent rise in the number 
of cases returned as simple tuberculosis, and of the open 
type. Figures are given which indicate that the liability 
to death is directly connected with the relative pro- 
minence of the tuberculous factor in the mixed as well as 
in the simple cases. An early conjunction of silicosis with 
tuberculosis is shown to be more rapidly fatal than a 
simple tuberculosis. In native workers the prevalence 
rates for tuberculosis, after reaching a maximum in 
1926-8, have shown since then a definitely lower tx*end. 
The rates for tuberculosis with silicosis, after an initial 
rise, declined sharply, and the combined rate for both of 
these was in the past year the lowest on Tccord. The 
prevalence rates for silicosis alone in natives have been 
since 1924-5 more or less maintained at a new and higher 
level than before, and in 1930-1 took a further upward 
turn. It happened, however, that during that year a 
special extensive radiographic investigation was made of 
all natives who had a cumulative underground service of 
over five years. This was thought to be the cause of the 
higher rate, and in fact there ensued a sliaqi decline in 
1931-2. The earlier detection of cases of silicosis should 
reduce the prevalence of the more serious cases in which 
that condition is complicated by active tuberculosis, and 
the returns indicate that* this is taking place. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Irvine concludes, the great preponderance among 
native miners of active tuberculosis, singly or associated 
with silicosis, emphasizes the cardinal importance of all 
efforts being devoted to the elimination of cases of com- 
municable tuberculosis among the mine natives, and of 
bringing under control every occupational or other con- 
dition that can be shown to foster this infection among 
them. 
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The James Mackenzie Institute 
Investigations conducted at the James Mackenzie Insti- 
tute for Clinical Research, St. Andrews, during the year 
ending July 31st. 1933, related to the alternating pulse, 
the state of the teeth in various age groups of children, 
and the condition of children entering school life at 
present in comparison with the condition found before the 
establishment of the child welfare scheme. It is men- 
tioned in the annual report that an attempt by the 
Institute to trace m adults the definite initial symptoms 
of later disease has been disappointing. All the medical 
practitioners of St. Andrews are on the staff of the 
Institute, and it is now suggested that a combined effort 
on their part to follow up the large number of children 
whose early histories are accurately known might lead to 
valuable results. The public health work of the Institute 
is in the hands of general practitioners, who, it is 
remarked, are alone in a position to keep the populace 
under observation in health and disease. S.uce its founda- 
tion in 1919 the James Mackenzie Institute has set itself 
to conduct investigations with a view to speeding up the 
process of diagnosis, as the result of the collection of 
clinical information, and collating it with other lines of 
research. Although restricted latterly by financial diffi- 



culties — expenditure during the year under review ex- 
ceeded income by £1SS — the main lines of work have 
been pushed, and a considerable amount of valuable 
information has been collected, largely in the form of 
accurate histories of children from birth until school life 
begins. The population of St. Andrews is of a size per- 
mitting a knowledge of the circumstances of each patient. 
Since many of the inhabitants do not leave the city, 
persons can be observed for many years and records tie 
kept of the early stages and later development of their 
maladies. It has been found that at present GO per cent, 
of these records at the Institute arc complete, notes having 
been added in steady sequence. Two papers by members 
of the staff were published in the British Medtcal Journal 
last year. 

Stirling Mental Hospital 

The sixty-first annual report of Stirling District Mental 
Hospital, dealing with the year ending May 15th, 1933, 
shows that at the beginning of the year there were 1,037 
certified patients on the hospital register, including 533 
men and 454 women. The number admitted was 23S, 
which, with 159 discharges and eighty-four deaths, left 
1,032 patients on the register at the end of the year. 
The number of certified patients under treatment during 
the year was 1,275, as compared with 1,274 in the 
previous year, and the average number resident was 
1,045. With regard to admissions, the ages varied from 
16 to S4 years, twenty patients being over 70 and the 
average age on admission being 42 for both sexis. Only 
thirty-nine of the patients admitted were described as 
being in average health ; 161 were in indifferent health, 
and thirty-eight were in feeble health or were suffering 
from serious bodily ailments. There was acute mental 
illness with reasonable prospect of improvement in 101 
patients, while 137 were suffering from confirmed mental 
ailments with little hope of ultimate recovery. There 
| were twenty-seven cases of senile insanity, sixteen of 
general paralysis, eighteen of insanity with epilepsy, and 
four of mental cnfeeblcmcnt following encephalitis 
lcthargica. In seventeen cases the mental breakdown had 
followed serious bodily illness, and in eighteen there was 
a history of alcoholic excess , senility was present in 
twenty-seven cases, syphilis in sixteen, and epilepsy in 
eighteen. In twelve cases an inherited predisposition wa* 
elicited, and sixty-four patients had suffered from previous 
mental breakdown. In forty-six cases the mental break- 
down had occurred at the critical periods of life, and 
seven cases were attributed to pregnancy and childbirth. 
In addition to the certified patients, there were twenty- 
three voluntary ones at the beginning of the year ; 
seventeen voluntary patients were admitted and seven- 
teen discharged as cured during the year. Of the latter, 
twelve returned home after a residence of three month*. 
With regard to Service patients, there n ere fortv-tuo 
certified and one voluntary, as at the beginning of th** 
year. Of the 159 patients discharged, 110 recovered, giving 
the satisfactory recovery rate, -calculated on the numlx'r 
of admissions, of 46.3 per cent, for l>oth sexes. Of tlv-sr, 
seventy were discharged within six months of admission, 
eighteen after twelve months, and twenty-two after more 
than a year’s residence. The patients discharged unre- 
covered, chiefly by transfer to other institutions. numlx-:el 
forty -nine. There were eighty-four deaths during the yeir. 
giving a death rate, calculated on the average number resi- 
dent, of S 4 per cent. ; of these, seven were over 30 year- 
of age and thirty-four over 65. The average age at death 
was 53 for both sexes. Disease of the hi art \va« present 
in eighteen cases, diseases of the brain and n* rvo-j* «\M»m 
in nine, acute diseases of the lungs in nine, and pul- 
monary tuberculosis in five. The report state* that satis- 
factory results continued to Ik- obtained in the trtalnunt 
of general paralysis, and during the year nine patients 
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suffering from this condition rvere able to return home 
greatly improved. A tubercle-free herd of cows, supply- 
ing over 50,000 gallons of milk during the year, was 
maintained on the farm of the institution. 


Glasgow Royal Infirmary 

At the annual New. Year’s Day meeting of the managers 
and nursing staff of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, with 
Lord Provost Swan presiding, Sir James Macfarlane, 
chairman of the managers, said that in the past year 
trade depression had caused considerable anxiety to the 
management. During the year 16,564 patients had been 
treated in the wards, and 118,666 as out-patients with 
3S9.207 attendances. The work had involved additional 
expenditure, with the result that the income for the year 
from all sources, including legacies, had fallen short of 
the expenditure by £6,000, and he therefore appealed 
for increased support. During the year sixty candidates 
had passed the preliminary' State examinations in all 
subjects, and sixty-six had passed the final examination. 


England and Wales 


Bath Child Guidance Clinic 

The second annual report on the Bath Child Guidance 
Clinic indicates the possibilities of prophylaxis and treat- 
ment of functional mental disorders in children, although 
there is a commendable absence of any tendency to draw 
unwarranted conclusions. In a prefatory’ note Dr. J. F. 
Blackett, medical officer of health and school medical 
officer, refers ' to the closeness of contact between this 
institution and the public health authorities. He invited 
Dr. R. G. Gordon, who is acting as psychratrrst and 
director, to incorporate in the report a study of the first 
hundred consecutive cases. Dr. Blackett points out that 
these abnormalities of conduct in children must have some 
effect on the education and school life of "a child, and 
the education committee must therefore be an interested 
party He adds that the ability to escape mental break- 
down in later life depends often on these emotional 
stresses being dealt with at an early stage in life. The 
clinic uses the premises of the school medical department, 
and receives help from the department's paid staff. 
Dr Gordon’s study contains short clinical notes and 
some conclusions which seem to be emerging. He believes 
that there is no evidence of any sex factor tn the aetiology. 
Me defines four classes of cases: children who might have 
come into the hands of the .police, those whose conduct 
interfered with the general harmony at home or at school, 
a scholastic defects group, and cases in which there was 
inadequate or pathological symptoms in the children. 
The b<-st ‘results were obtained in the first and last of 
these groups, indicating that the clinic seemed to have 
done something to save certain of these children from 
mental and nervous breakdowns on the one hand and 
from criminal acts on the other. The group of scholastic 
defects comprising cases of mental deficiency, epilepsy, 
and insanitv, was the least promising. In half the cases 
there was loss of one or other of the parents or breaking 
UP of the home. One of the difficulties in diagnosis, it is 
added, is a just appraisement of the respective influences 
of individual innate peculiarities and of environmental 
influences In manv cases the treatment mainly involved 
dealing with the pirents or the school authorities. In no 
anv elaborate analytical technique undertaken, 
owin- clv’ dv to lack of time. Only exceptional cases are. 
however considered to be in need of this line of therapy. 
There was a definite preponderance of children aged 10 to 
11. H is pointed out that such defects of character as 


truanlry or stealing may be due to any of a large number 
of different causes, and that the delinquent has to be 
treated, not the -delinquency. The conclusion reached 
after two years of work is that there are definite grounds 
for anticipating satisfactory results, and that such a clinic 
adds to the knowledge of mental abnormalities in adults 
as well as in children, but it is far too early yet to make 
any striking claims as to what child guidance activities 
of tliis kind can achieve, and how much illness or crime 
they can prevent. 

Central Midwives Board 

At the January meeting of the Central Midwives Board 
for England and Wales letters from the medical officer 
of health for Rotherham were read : («) Enclosing his 
comments on the resolution of the Board in December 
last, with regard to the method of summoning medical 
aid in cases of subinvolution of the uterus, occurring after 
the midwife had left the case, and asking for the Board’s/ 
observations thereon. ( b ) Enclosing a draft of a letter 
which he proposed to address to midwives in Rotherham 
in cases in which a health visitor discovered a suspected 
case of subinvolution. It was decided to reply that the- 
Board could not make rules governing every set of 
circumstances which might arise in various parts of the 
country, and that it could not make rules governing the 
co-operation of midwives and health visitors, as clearly 
such co-operation would vary according to local conditions 
and needs. Further, that local difficulties could only be 
overcome by local measures, which were outside the scope 
of the Board’s authority— for example, the solution 
suggested in the last paragraph of the letter. It was 
agreed to send the following replies to a series of questions 
contained in a letter from the county medical officer for 
Essex. * 

1. That if a midwife proposes to practise in the- area of 
more than one authority, she must give notice of her intention 
to practise to* each of the authorities concerned. (See Section 
10 of the Midwives Act, 1902.) 

2. That the midwife should notify all the local supervising 
authorities in whose areas she practises (in the event of having 
to notify under Rule E, 6} of her liability to be a source of 
infection. 

3. That the routine inspection shall be made according to 

mutual arrangement. \ 

4. That the authority which first hears of the liability to 
be a source of infection should suspend the midwife, and 
inform the other authorities, if known. 

5. That there is no necessity for more than one authority 
to suspend a midwife, as, so long as a midwife is suspended, 
she cannot practise anywhere. The question of the payment 
of compensation is not a matter for the Board to decide. 

With reference to an inquiry from the county medical 
officer of health for Worcestershire as to whether the 
Board approves the administration of chloroform capsules 
by midwives in the Lucy Baldwin Maternity Home, 
Stourport, there being no resident medical practitioners 
in the hospital, the Board agreed that the following reply 
be sent : 

" That as the rules stand at present, the administration 
of chloroform in any form by midwives, otherwise than under 
the direction and personal supervision of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner, is regarded as treatment outside their 
province. A wide and extended trial of these capsules, under 
medical supervision, must be carried out before sufficient 
evidence can be accumulated to convince the Bo <1 that the 
use <f chloroform capsules by midwives can Uit.i safety be 
sanctioned " 

A letter had been received from the Minister of Health 
approving the existing rules of the Board for a period 
of six months from December 31st, 1933. Approval as 
lecturer was granted to Mr. Harold Carter, F.R.C.S., 
Mill Road Infirmary. Liverpool. The Board adopted the 
report on Part 2 of the Midwife Teachers’ Examination, 
1933, and the recommendations contained therein. 
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Mental Observation Wards 
In the mental observation wards at the hospitals and 
institutions under the London County Council the total 
numlxT of admissions in 1932 was 5,852 (2,690 males and 
3,162 females). The distribution of these wards is being 
gradually reorganized. Patients in South London will 
shortly.be concentrated in three large units, at St. John’s 
Hospital, Battersea (62 beds), Constance Road Institution, 
Dulwich (70 beds), and St. Alfegc’s Hospital, Greenwich 
(number of beds not stated, but apparently about the 
same). The small mental wards at Lambeth Hospital 
and Newington Institution are to be closed as soon as 
certain .enlargements at Dulwich take place. North of 
the Thames a mental observation unit for thirty male and 
thirty female patients has been established at the City 
of London Institution, Bow, and there are about eight 
other small units in association with hospitals and institu- 
tions. Some of these are being reconstructed and ex- 
tended, while others have been, or will be, closed as the 
larger units become available. 


India 


A Maternal Mortality Investigation 
The report has been recently received of a special in- 
vestigation conducted by Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, second 
otetetric physician and gynaecologist to the Madras 
Government Hospital lor Women and Children, into the 
causes of maternal mortality in that city. The inquiry, 
which lasted twelve months, continued from 1930 to 
1932. but there was a break in the middle of about eight 
mouths. The form used closely resembled that recom- 
mended by the Departmental Committee on Maternal 
Mortality and Morbidity appointed by the Minister of 
Health. During the period of the investigation there 
were 26,207 births, and there were -136 maternal deaths, 
the maternal mortality rate being thus 16.6 per 1,000. 
If this high figure prevails in cities like Madras, where 
prophylactic facilities are not lacking, the condition in 
the more rural areas must be very much worse. The 
maternal morbidity and mortality problem is certainly 
worse in Madras and Southern India generally than iii 
any of the Western countries, and it is suggested that in 
the city of Madras, with its already well planned schemes 
of maternity relief and numerous institutions and other 
amenities, the chief drawback is probably lack of con- 
centration of effort. Certain causes of maternal death 
seemed to be on the increase — namely, abortion, eclampsia, 
and anaemia, particularly the form consequent on hook- 
worm infection. It is urged that tile need for an ankylo- 
stomiasis survey is pressing, and that dietary deficiencies 
probably play a considerable part in much maternal 
ill-health and death. The Departmental Committee's 
primary avoidable factor " in connexion with maternal 
deaths was found to lie concerned in 53.41 per cent. 
There was a relatively heavy death rate in primiparae 
and elderly multiparae ; insufficient spacing of births is 
incriminated as a very definite factor also. In the large 
majority of fatal cases ante-natal care was cither lacking i 
or inadequate, and the connexion of this with the death 
rate was apparent. It is urged, therefore, that maternity 
institutions should make much more adequate pi ovi-'r.n 
for ante-natal supervision . and a committee has been set 
up by the Corporation of Madras to overhaul and improve ' 
the existing centres. It i 5 hoped also that in the 
future there will be much more provision of ante-natal 
ward accommodation, since many cases examined wire 
found to require institutional treatment. The heavy 
incidence Of puerperal sepsis, often m cases where the 
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labour had been normal, indicates that more rigorous 
care must be exercised in sufK-Tvising the outfits of mid- 
wives and warning them of the risk? of infection. In 
institutions also there is evidence that insufficient care 
has been taken to discriminate between the Misfit and 
the frankly septic cases, both of which, moreover, are 
not infrequently dealt with in wards accommodating 
uninfected cases. More active steps, it is added, should 
be taken to ensure treatment in hospital for cases of 
early toxaemia, the early signs of which should be more 
swiftly recognized than is at present usual. A \' ell- 
thought-out scheme is needed for housing the less affluent 
middle classes and also the poor, for in the older parts 
of the city there is already serious building congestion, 
interference with the free passage of air through the 
narrow streets, overcrowding, arid bad sanitation. Dr. 
Mudaliar sketches the lines on which an efficient maternity 
service should be planned, involving the co-ordination of 
the various existing services. He pleads for more research 
into the causes of maternal morbidity, pointing out that 
these problems are very different in Southern India from 
those in Western countries, and that in Madras there is 
available an immense amount of clinical material. 

Leprosy in Ceylon 

At the invitation of the Government of Ccvlon Dr. 
Robert Cochrane, medical set re tan- of the Bntish Empire 
Relief Association, devoted six weeks last spring to a 
careful investigation of the present position as regards 
leprosy in the island, and a report of his findings and 
recommendations has now been issued. It is pointed out 
that in Cvvlon only the more advanced cases are dis- 
covered ; the progress of those with early lesions is 
unknown, and their liability to infect others is under no 
sort of control. The disease does not, on the whole, 
appear to be a serious menace to the community, but 
unless changes arc effected in the present control measures 
no improvement is likely. The restrictions with regard 
to segregation arc thought to be too rigid, and the regul.i 
tions concerning home isolation, ob>ervation, and the 
supervision of patients discharged from treatment centres 
to be too lax. In the Eastern Province leprosy docs not 
seem to be spreading. The asylum at Mantivu, in Dr. 
Cochrane's opinion, was doing good work in an almost 
ideal situation, and with ample scope for expansion ; it 
was handicapped, however, by too rigid regulations 
regards leave permits, which militated against its popu- 
larity becoming widespread. In the Colombo municipality 
a number of leprous children were seen, and this pads 
Dr. Cochrane to urge that the presence of lesions should 
not always be regarded as necessitating treatment. He 
believes that, unless there are signs of multiple infection, 
or of definite activity, no suspected case needs treatment 
Apart from examining the contacts, no mention of tle- 
su^picion need be made to the parents, and, provided such 
a child is adequately watched, it has probably an 80 per 
cent, chance of developing no further lesion, while the 
suspected lesion will become normal in a few ytars. It 
is thought that the disease may be spreading in certain 
areas in Colombo, and a systematic examination of N.hr>ol 
children is advised in order that a due men Mire of ‘Ufx-f- 
j vision may be rendered fxisdbK The Hmdala Settlement 
did not appear to be suitable for the treatment of mrh 
cases, and here, as at Mantivu. I)r. Cochran*- r. gref- that 
no attempt is made to -e pirate the rarlv mural 
i from the cutaneous or iv* He n marks that th* rc •> «-ome 
evidence that an early neural tus»\ especially in chldnn, 
can become further infected by a cutaneous car", and jiva 
from the non-infective to the infective type a: the r^'ult 
of close contact. He criticizes the Leprosy Ordinance on 
the grounds that neural ca«vs have been admitted, or re- 
admitted, to the asylum. which, according to present 
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knowledge, do not need segregation ; that the criteria for 
the discharge of a patient have generally not been strict 
enough, and that the granting of home isolation — a pro- 
vision made to obviate segregation — has resulted in an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. The setting up of a Leprosy 
Board is advised, with a view "to its undertaking, among 
other responsibilities, to decide whether any given patient 
needed isolation or treatment, or both. Dr. Cochrane con- 
siders that more attention should be paid to the examina- 
tion of contacts, that the specific treatment for leprosy 
should be made available at all hospitals in rural areas 
where the disease is prevalent, and that a special pre- 
vention centre should be organized for the Colombo 
municipality. Among other suggestions put forward is 
one proposing a voluntary institutional system along lines 
similar to those on which voluntary mental hospitals are 
conducted in Great Britain. Attention should also be 
paid to the instructing of medical students and* graduates 
to view leprosy in the right perspective. Educational 
propaganda should be conducted, and the public should 
be led to view leprosy as a curable condition if early 
treatment" is given, as not always infective, and in no 
way more unpleasant or disgraceful than other ' diseases. 
Survey officers should be charged to ascertain as accu- 
rately as possible the incidence of leprosy in Ceylon, and 
to organize protective measures in areas where there is 
evidence of the spread of the disease. 
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Blindness due lo Myopia 

Sir, — T he article on the control of school myopia, by 
Mr. Arnold Sorsby (Journal, October 2lst, 1933, p. 730), 
indicates the varying points of view from which myopia 
can be sun-eyed. I venture to submit some facts which 
have come under my notice, and which are, indeed, 
difficult to explain by the conventional theories. 

I have prepared an analysis of the causes of blindness, 
based on an examination of 192 persons admitted to the 
Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind from 1901 to 
1923, and 226 persons admitted from 1923 to 1933. In 
the first series myopia accounted for one case of'blindness. 
In the second series myopia headed tlii list with a total 
of thirty-one cases — that is, 13.5 per cent. Bui I am 
tempted to draw attention to some of the peculiar features 
of the second scries. Children,- whose ages are given, 
possessed myopia of high grade. For example : 


Me 

lX'Krrc of Myopia 
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10 
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It is obvious that the 

use of the eyes 

for near vision 


cannot be a factor in producing or increasing myopia in 
children of the lower ages. Whv should a child 3} years 
of age suffer from myopia of 15 D in both eves? The 
prevention of myopia really involves the difficult question 
of eugenics. Mr. Lang and I. many years ago, found 
m'vopia in domesticated animals, but only twice in wild 
animals. Tv . 0 monkeys were so affected, but we could 
"not ascertain liow long they had tieim in captivity. It 
is of course, obvious that the use of the eyes lor near 
vision cannot have produced myopia in domesticated 
animals. It is difficult to understand the theory of 
d-parture from the mean as an explanation of these con- 
ditions in very voting children. In the older cases the 
maximum recorded was 31 D. In some cases there was 
c\ idence of the stigmata of degeneration of various kinds. 


but sometimes without any evidence of malnutrition. 
Such cases of myopia really represent a malignant un- 
controllable disease. — 1 am, etc., • 

Melbourne, Australia, Dec. 1st, 1933. JAMES W. Barrett. 


Inheritance of Mental Deficiency 

Sir, — I n his interesting account of an incestuous family 
in which the parents were brother and sister, the father 
suffering, from general paralysis and dementia, the mother 
from feeble-mindedness; Dr. L. S. Penrose (Journal, 
January Gth, p.' 10) finds difficulty in explaining why two 
of the three children are apparently of normal mentality 
tip to their present ages of 17 and 7 respectively. 

If the father was able to drive a cab, join the Army, 
proceed to South Africa, and afterwards work his passage 
home, he can hardly be supposed to have been feeble- 
minded. As insanity appears to be inherited indepen- 
dently of feeble-mindedness, a mating between this brother 
and sister might be expected to produce some children of 
normal mentality, even although, as appears very prob- 
able, the brother was carrying a recessive gene for feeble- 
mindedness. On the simplest assumption one might 
expect half the children to be normal and half mentally 
defective (apart from the dementia, whose inheritance, is 
unknown). Now two of llie children appear to be 
mentally normal, but it is quite possible that the eldest, 
who died at the age of 2J years, was a mental defective. 

Dr. Penrose’s final suggestion, that possibly the environ- 
ment of these children was so much better than that of 
their parents as to account for the normal mentality of 
two of them, seems hardly worthy of serious considera- 
tion. At the same time, our debt to him is great for the 
careful Way in which the facts have been investigated.-— 
I am, etc., 

R. R_uggl.es Gates, F.R.S. 

King’s College, Strand, AV.C.2, 

Jnn 11th. 


“Bornholm”: An Alternative 
Sir, — U ndeserved harm, in the judgement of the popu- 
lation and Government of the island, was formerly done 
to Malta by the indiscriminate use of the term “ Malta 
fever,” and Mr. E. A. H. Jay should be supported in 
his plea (January- 13th, p. 79) to spare the island of 
Bornholm, while there is yet time, from a similar fate. 
At the International Office of Public Health in Paris we 
learnt from Dr. Madsen ill 1932 of the outbreak which 
had occurred in Bornholm in the summer of 1930, and 
had been carefully described by Dr. E. Sylvest, 1 as well 
as of flic parallel occurrence of the same disease in other 
parts of Denmark. Since that date we have had from 
the same authority regular information regarding its con- 
tinuance and its characteristic seasonal prevalence (with 
maxima in the autumn) in the same country, and accounts 
also of its prevalence in Sweden. The identity of the 
Danish epidemics with earlier outbreaks, such as those 
noted in the references attached to Dr. Pickles’s paper 
(British Medical Journal. November 4th, 1933, p. 818), 
has always seemed clear, while recent individual cases or 
small outbreaks elsewhere than in Denmark and Sweden 
have since been reported. 

In dealing with the subject the Committee of the 
International Office of Public Health lias frequently ex- 
perienced the difficulty of name, but by general consent 
the disease now appears in its agenda as ” epidemic 
myalgia. This has proved sufficiently convenient and 
distinctive — I am, etc., 

Jan !5th G. S. BlJCHAN’AN. 

• tl„!U:,r St,,,,:, A nm. r d'liy-icni Pnbhriue. 
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The Nutrition Report 

Sir, — I thank you for the publication of my letter 
about the price of food and vour comment thereon. 
So long as it is understood that the correction of the 
price of only one item — milk— to current prices "ould 
raise the cost of the diet for a man, wife, and three 
children (No. 14) by Is. Gd., nothing remains to Ik: said 
oti this point. 

. The discussion has entered a new phase with the appear- 
ance of the Ministry of Health Circular 1370, which 
criticizes the allowance of 3,400 calories and 50 grains 
of first-class protein. The question immediately arises 
whether there is evidence that health can be maintained, 
under ordinary working conditions, on lower scales. It 
is true that the average intake of the working-class is 
about 3,000 calories per adult man. But it is also true 
that those who can afford it take more ; also that the 
National Service Medical Boards found only one man in 
three perfectly fit and healthy, and that the tuberculosis 
death rate in working-class districts may be five or ten 
times as high as in ; well-to-do neighbourhoods. The 
committee appointed by the British Medical Association 
appears justified in regarding standards under which such 
results arc possible as inadequate for maintaining health. 

There is another point. The diets of which the esti- 
mated costs were published in the Week-End Review of 
April 1st, 1933, conformed to the standards laid down in 
C.rcular 1370. The results show that full unemployment 
benefit is insufficient to pay for adequate food for a 
family, together with the other necessities of life, even 
if the diet is calculated on this lower scale. — I am, etc., 

3a\vbriil?rw orth, Herts. Jan. 14th. JoiIS M ARRACK. 

V Wc omitted to mention in our comment on Dr. 
Marrack's letter of January Gth (p. 36) that the price of 
milk given in the report of the Nutrition Committee was 
the price current at the time the investigation was carried 
out. The regulations laid down by the Milk Marketing 
Board have come into force (October Gth, 1933) since 
then.' 


The New Cancer Problem 

Sm, — No one who has followed the history of cancer 
research with any attention but must have been struck 
with the contrast between the confidence which animated 
it at the beginning of this century and the state of de- 
pression into which it has now fallen. This depression 
was noticeable at the meetings of the International Cancer 
Congress in 1928, and was given expression to by Professor 
Ewing when he stated that " the history of this research 
might well suggest that the problem of the nature of the 
tumour process is at present unsolvable." 1 As a fact, 
words to this effect had already been used by Sir Lcnthal 
Cheatle,* and were afterwards repeated bv Professor 
Nicholson/ both of whom look upon the problem of the 
deeper causes and nature of cancer as comparable with 
that of the nature of life itself, or, in a word, as in- 
soluble. 

And so, after centuries of experience and of the record- 
ing of facts; after a century of close enervation and 
investigation, culminating in a third of a Centura' of in- 
tensive experimental research by all the great civilized 
nations, wc are told by those best qualify! to judge that 
there is no mere prospect of clearing away the mvsterv of 
the origin of cancer than there is of answering the riddle 
of the or.gin of life, or indeed of perpetual motion, or of 
squaring the circle. So far from having solved the 
problem wc arc now suffering from the demoralizing 
effects of repeated defeats, and in addition arc faced with 

1 Tt.iff lr**rrai 

3 i. 1IS2. 

* r.vt.. is??, i. xs. 



a new probkm, the new problem being to find th f * reason 
for these devastating failures. And here, Sir, I conv* to 
the object of this letter, which is to call attention to thW 
new problem and to the necessity for dealing with it 
before we can regain our morale and continue our attacks 
on the main problem with reasonable prospects ol success. 

There is much to be said for the belief now held by 
many oncologists that the ch ef cau«e of this new ohstnch* 
to progress is the present dominance of ex peri mi ntnl re- 
search over clinical and pathological investigation of 
cancers in man. Instead of being the servant research ha« 
become the master. The tail now wags the dog. Th** 
cart has been put before the horse. How obstructive the; 
is to all progress may be gathered by noticing what 
happens when there is a conflict between evidence from 
clinical sources on the one hand and that of experiment 
on the other. Invariably the evidence from the mou c e 
claims precedence over that from the man. And this 
dominance cf research may be noticed even when the 
point at issue is of considerable importance and has passed 
the tests of many years of practical human experience. 
Thus the doctrines implied in Cohnheim's embryonic rests, 
the facilitating effects of age and degeneration, the in- 
crease of cancer with increasing civilization, are all now 
rejected by laboratory oncologists for no other reason than 
that they cannot be made to fit in with the " findings '* 
picked up in the course of experiments with fowls and 
mice. 

Such a smashing of cherished beliefs would not so much 
matter were they mere idols, serving no useful purpose, 
and were it not for the enormous prestige of research, now 
widely regarded as authoritative in all that concerns 
cancer in both mice and men. As a fact, the examples 
just mentioned are conspicuous, well-grounded landmarks, 
from which bearings can be taken for advancement into 
new territory in the science of human oncology. Without 
them the explorer is lost, and can only wander round 
in circles in a way often to be noticed in the records of 
laboratory research. 

In these circumstances of defeatism and confusion surely 
the time has come when those interested in this terrible 
| visitation of cancer should no longer be deterred by any 
consideration but that of humanity and public interests 
from asking for the credentials of those who are respon- 
sible for these autocratic decisions. On v hat ground is 
this authority based? Is it upon the reliability and 
I success of experimental compared with clinical methods? 
Certainly not ; for we all know that so far as human 
oncology — the only thing that counts — is concerned, the 
student of human cancer can point to great and solid 
achievements in matters of structure, of diagnosis, ami 
of treatment ; whereas oncologists of the fowl or mou^c 
can claim nothing but a record of hard work, great 
ingenuity, and unbroken failure. In the words of Dr. 
Woglom,* himself one of the greatest and most respected 
of researchers, " the study of cancer, instead of .affording 
an understanding of the nature of the di*ea*e. has opened 
up new problems which before were not even conceived. ' 
When, therefore, the experimentalist comes forward as 
the supreme arbiter and authority on all that concerns the 
study of human cancer, he lays lmn^-lf ojkt. to the 
retort that his claim is no better founded tin a is ih.it 
of the washerwoman who claimed to an authority on 
the upbringing of children on th#* ground that she liad 
buried nine. We are left to pre-nine that the l rumens* 
influence cf the research worker is lnvd on hi- r fir id 
po-ition. his pencrou* support bv the pubbe. th* jrrrtig#* 
conferred upon him by th** pr-v ru*. vucies '-s cf hicb ri<i. 
]r»g:*ts and. a*>ove all. by t!w ability, h*gh character, and 
devotion of tho*#* who tread the unprofitable mill* cf 
cancer rr>rirrh. The cdo'«al amount rf Ijternrv materia! 
thrown tip by th*' til<nrxiori<-< :«■ ako v**rv impre- tve. 

>7t J .~* Lift “ rS. : (Vr ' 
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There seems to be a general impression that the special 
qualities which make a successful worker in mouse canctrs 
— as this success, is now estimated— are also those suitable 
for the -adoption, of large comprehensive views of cancer 
in man. Yet, so far from this being the case, both reason 
and experience suggest that the reverse is the truth : that 
close, painstaking, minute research in a laboratory is not 
conducive to the right understanding of large sociological 
problems involving questions of food or of * civilization 
or race. Indeed, it would even appear that the more 
eminent a man in the little world of research the less 
is he fitted to give an unbiased or reliable opinion in 
matters concerning cancer of human beings. And there 
would be no difficulty in finding instances pointing to the 
truth of this statement. 

The conclusion to which we appear to be driven is that, 
in order that this new* problem of cancer should be 
solved, no more need be done than that the experimental 
oncologist should be asked to confine his attention to the 
work which he is now carrying out so brilliantly and so 
successfully among tumours of the lower animals, and 
should no longer concern himself- with the tumours of 
man, a branch of oncology in which he has met with 
no success. And when the evidence from these two 
sources clashes, as it so often does, it seems nothing but just 
that the man should rank higher than and take precedence 
over the mouse, instead - of the reverse, as is now the case. 
If this is done, may I venture to prophesy that the great 
central problem of cancer, no longer obscured or made 
difficult by the clouds and winds of useless controversy, 
will then not only be clearly seen, but will be attacked 
with far better prospects of success than has hitherto 
been the case. — I am, etc., 

Reading, Jan. 14th. . Hastings Gilford. 

Sonic Factors which Regulate the' Uterus 

Sir, — In an annotation on "Some Factors which Regulate 
the Uterus," in the Journal of January 6th - (p. *3S), mention 
is made of an article 1 of which I was a joint author. I 
would suggest that, on reading this commentary, it is 
difficult for anyone, other than those conversant with the 
original work, to separate the views there expressed 
from those put forward in the paper read at the ninth 
British Congress of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. It 
seems beyond question, however, that criticism of our 
work is implied, and I therefore feel impelled to correct 
any misunderstanding which may have arisen. 

In spite of the statement to the contrary, it must be 
pointed out that, in the work in question, no assumptions 
were made on results obtained by tn vitro experiments. 
Moreover, throughout the paper great emphasis was laid 
on responses which varied according to the different (that 
is in vitro or in vivo ) experimental methods employed. 
With regard to oestrin, 2 I was among the first to point 
out that this principle has no oxytocic action when tested 
on the isolated uterus, yet m the living animal it in- 
variably produces, after a latent period, strong uterine 
contractions. This fact is now common knowledge, and 
is, moreover, emphasized in our latest work, so it is 
difficult to understand how anyone reading the article 
could accuse us of making assumptions on the results of 
, n v itro experiments. This does not mean that such 
methods of investigation are valueless, but, rather, that 
such procedures must be carried out by those who have 
sufficient experience and knowledge of possible dis- 
crepancies to make them cautious as to the manner in 
which thev interpret such experiments in terms of human 
physiology and pathology. It seems almost unnecessary 
to add that, although in vifro tests were made on many 
occasions, our work, for the most part, was carried out 
on living animals. Here again the same caution in 
interpfrtmg results was exercised. 


The annotation also infers that we are unfamiliar with 
the fact that impurities .present in hormonic preparations 
are a likely source of error. In' reply to that may I refer 
to a paper read in -1931, 2 in .which it was shown that % 
use of an. impure oestrin -preparation had led to erroneous 
results obtained by other workers ? It is, of course; a 
well-established fact that, if both ovaries • are^ removed 
from a pregnant woman, gestation continues without in- 
terruption, and is terminated by normal parturitiop. The 
annotation in the Journal quotes only one instance of 
this, and yet it is no exaggeration to say that most 
gynaecologists have encountered cases illustrating this 
phenomenon. The annotation appears to suggest that 
this undeniable fact makes it unlikely that oestrin, which 
is generally regarded as being a secretion of the ovary, 
can affect the course of pregnancy. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that it has not yet been proved that the - 
large amount of this hormone found in the circulation 
during pregnancy has its origin in the ovary. On K the > 
other hand, it has been shown by several observers (Allan 
and Dodds, 3 Szarka, 4 Amati, 3 Jeffcoate, 2 and others) that 
removal of the ovaries from a woman during pregnancy 
has no effect on the amount of oestrin found subsequently 
in the blood or urine of the patient. The explanation of 
this occurrence is a matter of dispute, but my personal 
view (this is not shared by my fellow authors of the paper 
under discussion) is that the oestrin is secreted • by the 
placenta and not by the ovary during pregnancy. Never- 
theless, evidence is accumulating to show that there 'may 
be more than one substance capable of producing oestrus 
in ovariectomizpd animals, so in the present state of our 
knowledge it is unwise to be too dogmatic on this point. 
Whatever may be the explanation, it is certain that an 
" oestrin-like substance " continues to be formed in, and • 
excreted from, the body after both ovaries are removed 
from a pregnant patient, and that the occurrence of 
normal labour after bilateral oophorectomy in Man is 
no evidence that oestrin is not an important factor in . 
determining the onset of labour and the nature of. the 
ensuing uterine contractions of parturition. At this 
juncture a very interesting phenomenon may be men- 
tioned. In animals such as the rabbit bilateral oophor- 
ectomy at any time during pregnancy is followed by 
abortion or premature labour. It is noticeable that 
such animals have no demonstrable amounts of anterior 
pituitary hormone(s) in the body fluids or placentas 
during pregnancy. This is in sharp contrast to the state 
of affairs found in the human being, and is additional 
evidence to suggest that, in Man, the anterior pituitary * 
hormone(s) probably assistfs), or replace(s) the corpus 
luteum in inhibiting uterine contractions during gestation. 

The final criticism put forward in the annotation is 
that, if the oxytocic principle of the posterior lobe of 
the pituitary is a factor in causing the onset of labour, 
why should the- pituitary gland of the male contain as - ■ 
much of this hormone as does that of the female? This 
argument appears to be singularly illogical, and it is - 
absurdly easy to ask any number of such questions. For 
instance, why does the anterior lobe of the pituitary of 
the male contain an active principle capable o*f producing 
lutein tissue? or, why is it possible to obtain substances 
indistinguishable in their action from oestrin, from the 
testis of the male or even from plants? Surely the fact 
that one can obtain an oestrogenic principle from certain 
flowers or trees does not prove that oestrin is not respon- 
sible for changing the human endometrium from the 
post- menstrual to the interval phase. Nor does the isola- 
tion of an oestrus-producing hormone from the testis 
exclude the possibility, or rather probability, that oestrin 
affects utenne contractions in the female. May I add 
that your annotation would have provided a question 
more difficult to answer if it had asked why pregnant 
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animals in' whom the pituitary body has been removed' 
experimentally have been shown to have- normal confine- 
ments' at term? In conclusion, I should like to point 
out that most of the arguments put forward here are 
clearly expressed in the original paper by . Professor 
Elair-Bell, Dr. Datnow, and myself. — I am, etc.. 

Liverpool, Jan. Stli. . T - X A - J^rcOATE. 

Refeeemts 

* THair-Kdl. W., Datnmr. M. M.. and Ji-fTcnatc. T. N. A.: four,:. 

Obstcl; n»ui Gywn'roL British Empire, IP-13, lx. 5X1. 

2 leficoatc, T. X. A- 1 Ibid., t?32. xxmx. 67- 

1 Allan, A., and Dodds, R. C.: Ibid . i«:?0. xxxrii. 450. 

* Szarka, S.: Zcr.tuilbl. /. GyiutU., 1930. liV. 2211. 

3 Amati, G. : Ibid., Ii>2S. *!», 2G39. 


Conlrol of Melaslases in Brcasl Cancer 
Sir. — I am sure all those of your readers who .have 
studied the. reports available of the recent congress of 
the British Institute of Radiology will have noted the 
scanty reference made to the question of “ metastases." I 
and thanks arc due to Dr. S. Gilbert Scott for drawing 
particular attention thereto by his letter- published in 
your issue of January All experienced observers of 

cases of malignant disease, and not merely of cases of 
such disease of the breast only, will agree with him that 
‘ ' it is the want of control of metastascs which is the 
cause of failure to cure cancer." Meyer, in his work on 
cancer, graphically describes the " fdr-distance effects," 
as he terms them, and indicates how great an effect these 
new foci have upon the prognosis of the particular case. 

I think all will agree also with Dr. Scott in regard to 
the ideal to bo arrived at, which ideal is also well 
described by Meyer as M a therapeutic plan worked out 
to destroy in the system of the patient in 'one procedure 
everything present therein that pertains to cancer — that 
is, predisposition, precanccrous phenomena, tumour, dis- 
seminated cancer cells, and metastases." Up to this stage 
I think there will be universal agreement with Dr. Scott, 
but when he states that this cannot be accomplished, 

I think he is too readily belittling the value of the time, 
labour, and, especially, money • which has been spent 
upon cancer research work under very distinguished 
auspices in this and other countries — with far too little 
result, I admit, for the expenditure incurred, but still 
surely with some. — I am, etc., 

London. W.l, Jan. Cth. ANNIS. 


The “Aculc Erir M in General Practice 

Sir. — It is only because the acute or subacute car is 
primarily the concern of the general practitioner that I, 
as a G.P., venture to point out what I consider to be 
an important omission in my friend .Mr. Guthrie’s 
instructive paper on the acute car in your issue of 
January 0th (p. 4). 

A certain number of cases of " latent ” otitis media 
present a varying degTee of enlargement of the tonsillar 
group of lymphatic glands. This enlargement may be very 
marked indeed, and may or may not be associated with 
pyrexia or pronounced disturbance of the general health. 
Earache is often entirely absent. In the absence of 
tonsillitis, enlargement of the tonsillar glands should 
always lead one to examine the ear. As a rule there 
will be absence of the light reflex, mentioned by Mr. 
Guthrie, and alteration in the colour and appearance 
of the membrane, usually without actual bulging. In- 
cision of such a drum will invariably result in a free 
discharge within twenty-four hours, the rapid subsidence 
of the lymphadenitis, and a return to normal health. 

1 do not doubt that this is a matter of common know- 
ledge to ear specialists, but I have not seen it mentioned 
in textbooks or in the frequent papers on otitis media. 


1 have had to find it out for myself, and think that it 
is a point that should be placed prominently before 
students and practitioners. — -I am, etc., 

A. G. Covllie, M.D., F.K.C.S.Ed., 

Li*-ut.-Color.cI I.M.i*. (r-t.J. 

Cheadle, Staffordshire. Jan. 8th. - 


Pruritus Ani 

Sir,- — Tn your issue of December 30th, 1933 (Efilomr, 
para. 478), there is an abstract cf an article advocating 
and describing elaborate surgical treatment for pruritu« 
ani. The reference to extensive hypertrophy and oedema 
of the skin can surely lx? appropriate only to a very late 
stage of the malady — one which should never be reached 
unless through some extraordinary failure on the part of 
the patient to seek appropriate advice. 

It is now generally accepted that Abe great majority of 
cases of pruritus ani are readily curable by a few mild 
applications of ,r rays, combined with special attention to 
the cleanliness of the parts. The total dosage, applied 
over two or three weeks, need not as a rule be equal to 
that given in a single sitting in a case of ringworm. 
Consequently there is not the smallest risk of skin irrita- 
tion. Cases associated with severe piles will, of course, 
require operation, and in some instances the condition is 
a manifestation of neurosis. 

In the female, where the vulva may be involved, even 
to the point of a leucoplakia, more vigorous treatment may 
be necessary — that is, a hard, filtered radiation, both on 
the diseased parts and on the -lumbar spine. Many such 
patients, though they are often elderly and depressed to 
the veigc of suicide, nevertheless do very well under 
suitable x-ray treatment. — I am, etc., - 

London, W.l, Jan. nth. ' HCKNAMAN-JoHNSOX. 


Conlimi-us Intravenous Saline' 

Sir. — I was glad to see the article bv Mr. Hamilton 
.Bailey and Dr. Carnow on continuous intravenous saline 
in the Journal of January’ Cth (p. 11). This method, 
which has been in almost constant use at the North- ' 
ampton General Hospital since June, -1931, of giving 
saline to shocked patients deserves the widest publicity, 
as it constitutes an addition to our armamentarium of 
the very greatest value. Of course ordinary intravenous 
saline has been given to such patients for a great number 
of years, but the usual practice was to give one or two 
pints of saline by means of a needle, tube, and funnel, 
and when this had been run in, and the patient's pulse 
thereby greatly improved, the needle was withdrawn and 
the patient left in the hope that this illusive recovery 
would be maintained. Or, more often, reliance was then 
placed on some form of rectal saline. In too many cas.^ 
the improvement was found to be- only transient, and in 
about two hour? the collapse had recurred, sometimes 
with a fatal result. ’ 

The results from continuous intravenous saline are 
entirely different: there is no secondary col laps.- and 
no risk of overloading the right side of tin- l:ran. I s 
is the introduction of a Ryall’s drop indicator that mak*-'* 
all the difference. The fluid is introduced so slowly that 
excretion can keep pace with the inflow once the circu- 
lation has recovered, and ten pints in twentv-faur hour 
is a fair average of the amount of fluid that can be 
introduced. We have found that warm saline flow? bitter 
than cold, and for this purpose an dectricilh* h'-afid 
irrigator, such as Paterson’s, is invaluable. The effect 
on the body temperature of warm saline is, I ngrw. quit* 
negligible, as the fluid goes in so «!ou*]y, but cold saline 
cause? contraction c! the vein and sometime*, steps 
the flow. 
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In conclusion, may I refer to another invaluable weapon 
which can be used in cases of obstruction and peritonitis? 

I believe, that it entirely obviates the necessity for a high 
jejunostomy' for .these cases/ I refer to - the *. continuous . j 
drainage of • the stomach by means of a Ryle’s tube, 
a Woulfe's bottle, and a suction . apparatus, such as a 
Sprengel’s pump. Post-mortem examination of patients - 
who have died from obstruction or peritonitis often show 
a hugely dilated stomach, and it was this striking fact 
which induced me. to iise this method originally. I 
believe that by keeping the stomach constantly empty 
the upper part of the small intestine, if not the' greater 
part, can be freed of stagnating contents, and the prospect 
of re-establishing normal peristalsis thereby greatly im- 
proved, Intelligent patients have told me that the relief 
is indescribable, and some of them have taken complete 
charge of the tube themselves, taking it out and replacing 
it according to their sensations of epigastric fullness or 
otherwise. Another advantage' is that, once the stomach 
is empty, the patient can drink without danger, as any 
water that cannot be absorbed is removed by .the Ryle's 
tube, and, in fact, helps to wash out any small intestine 
contents that may have regurgitated into the stomach. 

By these two simple methods of treatment — the con- 
tinuous saline infusion which prevents dehydration,* and 
the continuous emptying of the stomach which prevents 
acute dilatation of the stomach and drains a considerable 
portion of the small intestine — we can, I believe, do 
something to lower the mortality, which has remained 
stationary since 1924/ from obstruction and peritonitis. — . . 
I am, etc., . • - •' ! 

London. W.l, Jan. Sth. 

Painful Injections: An -Avoidable ‘Cause 

Sin, — It is certainly valuable to be reminded by Dr. - 
Eousfield ( Journal , January 13th, p. 76) that spirit may 
cause pain, but sterilization by boiling leaves the syringe 
wet, and therefore unsuitable for the accurate measure- 
ment of insulin, etc. Sterile and completely dry instru- 
ments can easily be obtained if syringe and needle, which 
have been kept in spirit (industrial spirit with 1/4 volume 
distilled- water), are rinsed with ether immediately before 
use. The ether is aspirated through the needle from a 
small bottle, and may be used repeatedly. The last traces 
-of ether are quickly expelled by aspirating air. Imme- 
diately after use syringe and needle are rinsed with water, 
if possible directly from a hot-water tap.— I am.’ etc.. 

London, W.l. Jan. 13tl). E ; E - Eo 'l" V ' 

Rest in the Treatment of Neuroses . 

Sir,— I n reply to Dr. Kemp's kindly criticism ( Journal , 
Jantiarv 13th. p. 79) of my letter of December 30th, 1933, 
and his specific query : As regards the first I had in mind, 
at the time of writing, only that class of sufferer from 
mental illness who was able to afford or was given the 
time for treatment and. even though at times with diffi- 
culty, had the wherewithal to pay for it. To go fully into 
the question of the crying need for the provision of 
adequate treatment for the large number of sufferers 
from mental illness who are in the position of Dr. Kemp's 

patient '• a case of dyspepsia of emotional origin ’’ — 

would, I fear, occupy more space than perhaps you. Sir. 
feel able to allow me. With regard to Dr. Kemp's query 
as to how I should treat this patient with " dyspepsia 
of emotional origin," who would certainly lose his job 
if lie had " to go sick for a month." I am afraid I must 
confe-s that I should not be able to treat him at all. 

I am frequently- asked ' by neighbouring practitioners to 
«... " neurotic " panel patients or others in similar cir- 
cums'anc-.- to Dr. Kemp's patient, and in far too many 
instances 1 have regretfully to report that, while much 


might be done in more favourable economic conditions 
.or where adequate treatment of this social class of patient 

■ was availableOt-as It .now. . is . for similarly' placed. 

■ patients suffering ‘from almost every, other' illness under 
.the sun — in existing circumstances 1 can suggest nothing 

helpful. ' 

' The’ Mental Treatment Act, 1930, confers on local 

■ authorities the power, to establish clinics for the treatment 
of mental illness. Over three years have now elapsed 
since the Act came into operation, hut only one local 
authority- here and there has made any attempt to make 
use o{ the powers conferred on them all. Cannot the, 
general practitioner in his own interest, as well as that 
of his “ neurotic " patients, either through the local 
Branches of the B.M.A. or by means of personal influence 
with individual members of his local authority, induce 
the latter “ to get a move on " ? So long as local authori- 
ties do not have the crying need for such clinics pointed 
out to them, and unless the medical profession makes 
the need known to them, there seems likely to be many 
more years of unnecessary suffering in store for patients 
with mental illnesses, while those suffering, in many 
cases, incomparably less pain and distress from almost 
every form of physical illness are provided with every 
known means "of diagnosis and treatment free of cost. 
The best place for these clinics would seem to. he in- 
connexion with local hospitals or in separate buildings. 

I believe in a few' cases they have been opened in con- 
nexion with mental hospitals. Till the public are 

■ sufficiently educated 'to realize that there is no disgrace 
in acknowledging a mental illness, this latter situation 
for a clinic seems apt to defeat its own object. The 
clinics should he provided with a few beds for such 
patients as in the first instance are not in a fit slate of 
health to attend the clinic as out-patients. The great 

• majority would be able so to attend, but without in. 
'patient beds the clinic would lose a good deal of its 
usefulness. — I am, etc., 

J. W. Astlev CoorER. 
Middleton St. George, Co. Durham, Jan. ]5th. 


Lcft-sidcd Stance for Urethral Instrumentation 

Sir,— Y our correspondent Mr. Alex. E. Roche says 
that he cannot understand what advantage is gained 
by a right-handed operator standing on the left of the 
patient. If a curved instrument is to he passed and the 
proper technique employed, a right-handed person, holding 
the instrument in hi4 right hand, but standing on the 
right side of the patient, would of necessity cross his 
hands, and so assume an unnatural, therefore awkward, 
and uncomfortable position. — I am, etc., 

London, tV i, Jan. 13th. M. W. Browdv. 


“Road Dangers” 

Sin. — I have no wish to see this discussion, which was 
begun by Dr. G. Jones and not by myself, degrnerating 
into the usual " pedestrian v. motorist ” controversy, 
which would be out of place in your columns May f, 
however, restate my opinion, which 1 hope I am not alone 
in holding, as follows : 

If it is a fact that the work of many hospitals and of 
many medical men is being seriously hampered by their 
attention to tile victims of road accidents, for which they 
receive an inadequate financial reward, then I consider 
it would be more in keeping with the functions and 
traditions of the medical profession for its members to 
try to obtain a d minution in the number of accidents 
rather than to agitate for more hospital accommodation, 
an enlarged ambulance service, and some financial 
machinery for payment- — -1 am. etc., 

London, N tv s, Jan. isth. R. J. Clausen, 
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SIR DONALD MacALISTER, Bt.. K.C.B., M.D.. 

D.C.L.. LL.D-, D.Sc.. F.Ii.C.P. 

Chancellor of the University of Glasgow ; late Presrdcnt of the 
General Medical Council 

With the death of Sir Donald MacAlister, on January 
15th at Cambridge, in his eightieth year, there passes an 
outstanding figure from the world of medicine — a man who 
held many high offices and impressed his personality upon 
the public life of his time. In 1929 he retired from the 
Principalship and Vice-Chancellorship of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and in 19.31 he resigned the Presidency of the General 
Medical Council after occu- 
pying that position for 
over twenty-seven years. 

Donald MacAlister was 
born at Perth on May 
17th, 1854, the eldest son 
of Donald MacAlister, of 
the ancient family who 
were keepers of Tarbcrt 
Castle, Argyllshire. His 
brother, J. Y. W. (after- 
wards Sir John) MacAlister,' 
was secretary of the Roval 
Society of Medicine from 
tlie time of its formation, 
in which he played so 
large a part, until 1925. 

Donald’s early education 
was at Aberdeen and at the 
Liverpool Institute, whence 
he passed to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, with 
a mathematical scholar- 
ship, having qualified also 
for scholarships at Ralliol 
and Worcester, Oxford. 

At Cambridge he won the 
HerscUel prize in 1976, . 
and in the following year 
was Senior Wrangler and 
First Smith's Prizeman. 

Taking the B.Sc.Lond. in 
his stride, he became 
mathematical master at 
Harrow, but not long 
afterwards entered as a 
medical student at St. 

Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where In? was appointed 
lecturer in natural philo- 
sophy in 1S79 ; two years 
later he graduated M.B. 

Camb., and obtained the 
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versity of Glasgow. He held this post with memorable 
dignity and efficiency for twentv-two years. Combined 
with eminence in arts and science and deep and varied 
scholarship. Donald MacAlister had great burines- aptitude 
and capacity lor organization. During his tenure of office 
as Principal at Gilmorchill he saw the foundation of many 
new chairs and lectureships, among them being the pro- 
fessorships of obstetrics and gynaecology, surgery, medi- 
cine, and pathology at Glasgow Royal Infirmary* ; and at 
the University the chairs of Scottish history and litem tun*. 
French, German, bacteriology, organic chemistry, mercan- 
tile law, and applied physics. Many new buildings also 
arose in the university quarter during his Principalship, 
notablv the fine war memorial chapel. When he resigned 

office in 1929 he was 

elected Chancellor of the: 
University, a fitting 
recognition of fifty-five 
years’ unbroken record of 
brilliant academic achieve- 
rftent. From 190S until 
last year he continued to 
be a member of the 
General Medical Council, 
representing Glasgow 
University ; in 1995 he 
had succeeded Sir William 
Turner of Edinburgh as 
President of that body. 
The whole period of his 
service on the Council 
thus extended over forty- 
four years. 

Merely to enumerate 
the other public position** 
MacAlister held would 
prove wearisome, and a 
few only must suffice ; 
thus, he had been at one 
time or another chairman 
of the Commission on 
Belfast University, 
member of the Royal 
Commission on the Civil 
Service, chairman of the 
Medical Consultative 
Council of the ^Scottish 
Board of Health, chair- 
man of the British 
Pharmacopoeia Committee 
for many years, chairman 
of the Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire, 
honorary* president of the 
International Congress of 
Hygiene at Madrid in 
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JS9S, and doyen of the 

M.R.C.P., proceeding M.D. in 1SS4. He was elected a ! University Mission to France in 1919. He had been 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London in j honoured In* many universities : D.C.L. of Durham, 
1396, and gave the Gouls toman and the Croonian lectures ■ LL.D. of Toronto, McGill, Aberdeen, Glasgow, St. 
in the two following years. He returned to Cambridge \ Andrews, Liverpool, Belfast, Dublin. Wale*;, and Birming- 
as Fellow ami lecturer of St. John's, and from 18S9 to j ham ; D.Sc. of Bristol ; and D.Phil. of Athens. He was 
190S represented that university upon the General Medical j also corresponding or honorary member of many 1 earn'd 
Council, during which period he was senior tutor of his \ societies at home and abroad, and an honorary* Freeman 
college and physician to Addenbrooke’s Hospital. His i of the City of Glasgow. In 1905 he was creat'd K.C.B., 
services as an examiner were often called upon by ! and received a baronetcy in 1924 ; he was al*o a Corn- 
universities and licensing bodies, and he acted on many ! mander of the Legion of Honour and a Cavalitr of the 
occasions as visitor on behalf of the General Medical j Order of the Crown of Italv. 

Council. In 1956 he was vice-president of the Maihe- • Sir Donald MacAlister had a long list of publication*, 
matical and Physical Section of the British Association. J medical and other, to his name, including a fmridntion 
In 1907 another phase of his career opened, when he | of Ziegler’s Pathological Ar.atcvty. A master of tongue?, 
was appointed Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 1 he spoke no fewer than fourteen languages with fiuenrv: 
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once at a Scottish dinner he replied to a toast in seven 
languages, including Japanese and a dialect of Chinese. 
His command of the Romany speech- was recognized in 
1915 by election as president of the Gipsy Lore 'Society. 
It was said that no distinguished foreign visitor ever went 
to Glasgow University but the Principal could speak to 
him in his mother tongue. Another literary interest was 
the translation of poetical works into different languages, 
and his volume of verse, Echoes, published first in 1907,' 
went through three editions. 

In former years Sir Donald MacAlister took an active 
part in the scientific work of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation ; he was vice-president of the Section of Pharmaco- 
logy and Therapeutics at the Annual Meeting in London 
in 1S95, and president of the Section-of Therapeutics at 
the Toronto meeting in 1906. He was a prominent figure 
at the Annual Meeting in .Glasgow in 1922, and, as Vice- 
Chancellor, presided with impressive eloquence at the 
honorary degree ceremony in the Bute Hall. Long before 
that he had served at headquarters on ah Editorial Com- 
mittee appointed to " co-operate with ” the masterful 
Editor, Ernest Hart, in supervising the contents of the 
British Medical Journal, Occasionally the committee felt 
obliged to question or veto some of Mr. Hart's proposals, 
though not always -with success. Sir Donald recalled in 
these columns many years later how " Dawson Williams 
as Assistant Editor attended our weekly meetings and took 
part in its proceedings tactfully,, but always with effect. 
I learned then,, what I realized more fully afterwards, how 
sure and wise was his handling of men and affairs.” 

He married in 1S95 Edith, daughter of the late Pro- 
fessor Alexander Macalister, the Cambridge anatomist.. 
They had no children, and with his death the baronetcy 
becomes' extinct. 

We are indebted to Sir , Norman' Walker for the 
following appreciation of his predecessor in the presidential- 
chair of the General Medical Council : 

It is interesting to speculate on what would have been 
Donald MacAlister's career had. he gone to Balliol, where 
he would have come under the influence of Jowctt, and 
might have reached the Woolsack. We .know that with 
the halo of the Senior Wranglership fast on his brow he 
came into contact with an eminent judge, who promised 
him his backing if he would apply himself to law. His 
brilliant undergraduate record in Cambridge seemed to 
mark him out for a mathematical career: he had serious 
thought of applying for the chair of mathematics in the 
university of which he later became Principal, and his first 
appointment was that of mathematical master at Harrow. 
This he only held for a year, for. unusual as was his 
approach to medicine, he always meant. to be_a doctor. 
The curriculum was shorter then, and his name appears 
on the Medical Register in April. 1881. His clinical work 
was done at St. Bartholomew's, and while a student there 
iie held the post of lecturer on natural philosophy in the 
Medical School. He was an indefatigable worker, and he 
had to work. His father died in ISS1. and he took on the 
responsibility of a widowed mother a woman of strong 
character aiid intelligence, whose memory he ever held in 
reverence— and the education of his younger brothers and 
sisters III the words of one of these latter, he was " a 
lovelv big brother." After a period of post-graduate work 
in Leipzig he returned to Cambridge and put up his plate. 
His first published medical work was a translation of 
7it-uler'^ Pathological Anatomy, which went through three 
editions and was one of the standard textbooks of thc- 
errlv 'eighties ; but it was to pharmacology and thera- 
IHUties that he gave most attention, and the British 
pharmacopoeias of 1S9S and 1914 were largely his work. 
He was early on the staff of Addenbrooke s Hospital, was 
senior tutor at St. Johns and Linacrc Lecturer of Physic, 


and practised as a consulting physician in Cambridge and 
the surrounding country. - . ■ . ' 

But it was in ” affairs ” that he attained his highest 
distinction. He had a marvellous, almost uncanny, 

- memory. He kept very few of the letters he received, 
and still fewer of the replies he wrote to them, always 
confident that he could remember both ; he could tell in . 
what volume and on what page any decision of the 
General Medical Council was recorded. Sir Donald’s intro- 
duction to public affairs came in 18S9, when, at the age 
of 35, having been eight years on the Medical Register. 
he stood for the representation of the University of 
Cambridge on the General Medical Council, the other 
candidate being the Regius Professor (Latham). The 
voting was 194 to 140. There are many different methods 
of election to membership of the Council ; in Cambridge 
it was more burgensium by all the electors on the Roll,' 
and' in JS89 the number of doctors would not be great. 
It was to his zeal for university reform that Donald owed 
his election. He and. Sir William Selby Church, repre- 
senting Oxford, were introduced to the Council on the 
same day (November 26th, 18S9) by Sir Dyce Duckworth. 
When he became Principal' of the University of Glasgow 
in 1907 Cambridge invited him to complete the term for 
which he had been appointed as their representative. On 
the death of Sir Thomson McCall Anderson in 1908 Sir 
Donald was appointed representative of the University of 
Glasgow, and resigned his Cambridge seat. 

What he did for the General Medical Council it would 
require a volume to tell. During his forty-four years of 
membership, of which twenty-seven were in the president’s 
chair, he laboured unceasingly to make the Council a more 
and. more efficient agency for carrying out the duties laid 
on it by the Medical Acts, and under his guidance the 
session grew more and more businesslike. He would have 
been the last to claim credit for it. but it is the fact that 
the financial stability of the Council markedly increased- 
under his guidance.. His capacity as chairman of a com- 
mission or committee is testified to by the number of such 
appointments he held. As a rule he occupied the chair in 
the sense conveyed by the name given to the chairman 
of the Ecclesiastical Court in Scotland — that of Moderator : 
one who reconciles the perhaps divergent views of a 
meeting. But when occasion arose he could be very 
stern, and had a disconcerting prescience of what some 
of the contestants were going to think ten minutes later. 
Though he .lived for the greater part of his life in 
England his heart was rooted in the Highlands, and he 
was happiest when spending his vacation on the shores' 
of Loch Fyne, surrounded like a Highland chief by 
members of his clan. His knowledge of languages was 
wonderful, but he used to say jocularly that the acquisition 
of any language was easy when one began with Gaelic. 
He was a devoted son of the Church of his fathers, and 
St. Columba’s, Cambridge, abounds in records of tin- 
works of the MacAlisters. He married his ” Highland ” 
cousin, Edith, daughter of Alexander Macalister, professor 
of anatomy in Cambridge (formerly of Dublin), and to 
her. a real helpmate, the public is indebted more than it 
knows for the work Sir Donald, in spite of frail health, 
was able to do in the last twenty years. 


An interesting account of the MacAlisters of Tarbert 
is appended to the full memoir published in the Glasgow 
Herald of January 16th, and in a tribute to Sir Donald 
MacAlister's notable services to the University and City 
of Glasgow our contcmjiorary says: 

It is. indeed, not as Chancellor hut os Principal that he will 
lx- mourned to-day. for the nnpn ccdentcd compliment of the 
higher dignity was conferred ujvin him. just over four years 
ago, as a token of the grateful regard in which his illustrious 
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s* rvicr> a* rMfUtiu 1 hi ad of tin* I’nivrrvity writ* hi Id by its 
gr.uhi.atr>. In the twenty-two vi-ars during which he adorned 
licit olfirr the I’nmrMtv went from strength to stnngth, and 
in that l«ng r»cnn! nt divtlopment the j*«*p»on:ility of 8ir* 
lV»n.iM M.acAh-’lrr wa> an important factor. The changes 
made in nrg.miz-ition and curriculum h»a* the imprrj-s.of the 
mini! of a ww* man, rich in txjwn**nce and fertile in re**ourcrs. 
The munifici nt 1**ik faction** made by Glasgow cirinns towards 
th** oqutpnunt oi the Vmv»r**itv were an indication id general 
confab no* in a leadership which would tn«im- that th* l^t 
would lv mad** of th**^** endowments. The reputation of 
the Umvtrdtv in the nut>i»l«* world was <nhanc<-d hy tile 
circumstance that its presiding officer w.i r a man of high and 
varied gifts, familiar with the conduct of allairs, who served 
the <tate in many capacities, and mo r without distinction 
and soccer. 


JOHN BOW KING LAWFOED. M.D.. C.M.. LL. IX. 

r \u: s. 

CC".«*.!tirc 0;iJ.tS.“.lr*ic Surg-rn to St. 1 h*.*r-v.*> Hospital 
Through the death, o:i January 3rd at his home in 
Ash •stead in his seventy -sixth year, of Mr, J. H. Law ford, 
ophthalmology has sustained a h*a\v loss. One of 
th** few* ophthalmologists with a jx*fM>naI recollection of 
Bowman. and an early pupil of Netth-ship, lie had during 
many years of his long life 
occupied one of the foremost 
position* in British ophthal- 
mology. 

Born in Montreal in 1858, 
he was already a graduate of 
McGill University when, at 
the age of 21, he came to 
this country anil joined St. 
Thomas's Hospital. To his 
tmivTMty degrees hr soon 
added the conjoint diplomas 
of this country, and in 18S5 
he lx came a Fellow of the 
Koval College of Surgeons. 
In these early years the 
attraction of ophthalmology 
was already evident ; lie. 
Ix-canv the clinical assistant at St. Thomas’s of Edward 
Nettle-hip, whose t)*»vott*d admirer he rtmnined through- 
out his life. After holding the posts of assistant house- 
physician at St. Thomas's and resident clinical assistant 
at Bcthlem Koya! Hospital, lie was appointed house- 
■tirgcon at Moorfu-lds Hye Hospital in 1883, and in the 
following year txcarne curator and pathologist at the 
same institution. Here it was that lie first found the 
opportunity for original observation and research, and 
began the task, carried on for so many years, of adding 
to ophthalmic knowledge and literature. In 1886 he was 
appointed assistant ophthalmic surgeon at St. Thomas's, 
and four years later became assistant surgeon at Moor- 
fields, attaining the status of full surgeon at both hospitals 
in 1895. At MoorfiehK he was for many years senior 
surgeon, and subsequently consulting surgeon. At St. 
Thomas's from 1891 until the date of his retirement in 
1915, when he became consulting ophthalmic surgeon, 
he was lecturer m ophthalmology. 

Owing to Lawford's wide knowledge of ophthalmology 
and of men and affairs, his pound judgement, and trans- 
parent honesty, it was natural that his counsel should 
t>e in great demand as a consultant in his specialty, and 
in the guidance of all undertakings in any way connected 
with it. In addition to his hospital appointments he 
filled the office of honorary secretary and president of the 
Ophthalmological Society of the United Kingdom, vice- 
president of the Ophthalmological Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, editor of the Ophthalmic Review. 
chairman of the Editorial Committee, and later managing 


director, of the British Journal of Ophthalmology, and 
president of the Council of British Ophthalmologists. 
At the time of his death he was ophthalmic surgeon on 
the Medical Appeal Board of the Royal Navy, a post 
he had held for many years, and a member of the 
Prevention of Blindpess Committee, in the work of which 
he took a very' active part. 

Throughout his life he was an indefatigable contributor 
to ophthalmic literature. Ilis work, published in the 
various ophthalmological periodicals, covers a wide range, 
the contributions to the Transactions oi the Ophthalmo- 
logical Society alone numbering not far short of a hundred, 
and dealing with a great variety of subjects. He was 
the author of articles in Tube's’ Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical Medicine on " Pupil Reactions ” and ” Eye 
Symptoms in Insanity *' Diseases of the Orbit ” in 
tin* Encyclopaedia Me die a ; and '* Ocular Lesions in Dis- 
orders of Secretory and Excretory* Organs " in Norris 
and Oliver's System of Diseases of the Eye . • He also did 
an immense amount of work in reviewing foreign litera- 
ture for the British Journal of Ophthalmology, work 
which wa« continued to within a few days of his death. 
Tlx* work of the British Council of Ophthalmologists 
during his presidency included the arrangements for a 
deputation to the Ministry of Health on the subject of 
institutional treatment for children suffering from eye 
diseases. 

Law ford was imbued with an exceptionally strong sense 
of duty', which ensured a willing response to the many' 
calls for his jrrvices in an official capacity, and was 
evident in the punctilious care given to every detail of 
any work for which he was responsible. Yet, in spite 
of the heavy demands on his time which this involved, 
there was n»*vcr any appearance of hurry or loss of 
equanimity, and to patients and subordinates alike there 
was invariably accorded a kindly and courteous con- 
sideration and attention. In his hours of leisure he was 
a genial companion and host, and at such times occasional 
salli'-s of playful humour would endow his customarily 
rather seriate demeanour with a peculiar charm. He 
was a highly accomplished operator, using either hand 
with equal facility, and seldom failing to attain precisely* 
his objective. Lawford's distinguished . services to 
ophthalmology were recognized outside the British Isles 
by his being made the recipient of the honorary* member- 
ship of the Societ** Fran^aisc d’Ophtahnologie, honorary 
fellowship of the American Academy of Ophthalmology' 
and Otolaryngology, and the degree of Hon. LL.D, of 
McGill University'. 

He never married, and for many years lived with his 
mother and sisters, two of whom survive him. 


\V. W. HERBERT. M.D., C.M. 

Llangollen, North Wales 

We regret to announce the death on January* 3rd of Dr. 
William Whittington Herbert, at his residence in Llan- 
gollen, at the age of 73. Dr. Herbert was trained in the 
University* of Edinburgh, where he graduated M.B., C.M. 
in 1882, and proceeded M.D. in 1SS6. Psychiatry* 
attracted him from the start of his medical career, and 
soon after graduat.on he was appointed medical officer to 
the North Wales Counties Asylum at Denbigh. For 
thirty' years he continued to serve this institution, retiring 
in 1912. He had for some years been deputy superinten- 
dent, and had also held the post of medical superintendent 
of Fislurton House Asylum, Salisbury*. He was medical 
officer in charge of prisoners of war at the Queensfcrry 
and Lancaster internment camps, and after the war was 
appointed neurological specialist to the Ministry* of 
Pensions for the North Wales area. The latter part of 
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his life was devoted to public duties of different kinds. 
He was a member of the Denbighshire County Council, 
and as chairman of its mental deficiency committee was 
largely responsible for the acquisition of an institution for 
the care of mental defectives. He was also J.P. for the 
county, and a member of the Corwen board of guardians. 
He was a strong supporter of eugenics and an advocate 
of sterilization of the chronic mentally unfit. Dr. Herbert 
had been a member of the British Medical Association 
since 18SG, and in 1894 contributed an article to the 
British Medical Journal on forced feeding of the insane. 
A genial companion, ardent sportsman, and a keen fighter 
for the ideals he held, he had many friends. The Arch- 
bishop of Wales officiated at his funeral on January Gth, 
which was attended -by a largo gathering. 

C. H. writes: There is something rather tragic in the 
death of Dr. Herbert just at a moment when the report 
of the Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Health 
on sterilization is about to appear, for few people in the 
country worked more effectively and with greater en- 
thusiasm in their own locality to secure recognition of thf* 
biological aspects underlying mental pathology. Exactly 
nine years ago Dr. Herbert, who had then already retired 
from the Denbigh County Hospital, began to correspond 
-with eugenists in London on the practical possibilities 
of offering some method for family limitation to patients 
leaving the asylum cured, whose disease was of a familial 
type. As a member of the Denbigh County Council and 
chairman for some time of the committee dealing, with 
mental defectives ■ for that area, he went on ceaselessly 
with education and persuas’on, and had the satisfaction cf 
securing results for h : s own county in 1931 in favour of 
birth control provision (for suitable cases) and of recom- 
mendation of sterilization to patients Jeaving the mental 
hospital. , 


WILLIAM J. MAGUIRE, M.D., F.R.C.P.I. 

Late Medical Commissioner, National Health Commission, 
Ireland 

The death took place recently, at his residence at Ardeevin, 
Highficld Road, Dublin, of Dr. William J. Maguire. He 
was the second son of the late William Maguire of Tudor 
Park, Hollywood, County Down, and received his early 
education at St. Malachy's and Owen's Colleges, Belfast, 
and at St. Joseph’s Seminary* Dublin. He took his B.A. 
at the Royal University in 1892. and his M.B., B.Ch.. 
B.A.O. in 1894,. proceeding M.D. in 1907. He became a 
Member of 1 the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland in 
1908, and was elected a Fellow in the same year. He 
practised in Belfast from the time he qualified in 1894 
until 1912, when he was appointed medical commissioner 
of the National Health Insurance Commission, a post 
which he held until his retirement last year under the 
age regulation of 65. Before his appointment as medical 
commissioner he held the posts of senior visiting physician 
to the Mater Infirmorum Hospital, Belfast ; clinical 
lecturer and examiner in medicine, Queen’s University, 
Belfast ; and extern examiner in the National University. 
Dr. Maguire was very popular with the medical profes- 
sion, especially when matters settled down after the 
certification dispute, and he always took care that medical 
men received fair play from the approved societies. He 
contributed a paper on " Early Immunization as a 
Preventive Measure against Tuberculosjs ” at the Royal 
Institute of Public Health Congress. Dublin, 192S. Dr. 
Maguire is survived by his widow, his son, Dr. Joseph 
Batlanivne Maguire, who i- medical officer on the White 
Star liner Britannic, and two daughters, one of whom is 
Dr Wilhelmina Colquhoun Maguire, Camberwell House 
Mental Hop: tat. London. 


JOHN STEWART AND IRVING CAMERON . 

Dr. Alfred Cox writes : - , 

I should be wanting in my duty if I did not pay a 
pious tribute to the memory of the two. eminent Canadians 
whose obituaries you have recently published. The first 
time I was in Canada I did not meet John Stewart, but 
I heard of Kim .all the way across from Quebec to 
Winnipeg, and what I heard made me very anxious to 
meet him. It was evident that he was to the Canadian 
profession an object of peculiar pride, affection, and almost 
reverence ; he was the grand old man of the medical 
profession. It must be rare for a man in a remote corner 
of a vast country to have a national reputation of this 
kind. I met him at Edinburgh, and again at our Annual. 
Meeting at Winnipeg, and then I understood. The natural 
dignity, unaffected kindness, and shining integrity of the 
man made him irresistible. One felt that he was funda- 
mentally sincere and great — -a feeling one gets but rarely 
in one's contacts with the world, but to be treasured when 
it is felt. His death leaves a blank in Canada which 
nobody can fill, and I can faintly realize what it -must 
mean to the profession in his own Nova Scotia, where 
he was for so long the outstanding example of a good man 
and a good doctor. 

As for Professor Irving Cameron, I should like to say, 
because I know he would have liked it to be said, how he 
enjoyed his annual .visits to this country. He always 
paid an early visit to the B.M.A. “to pay his respects," 
as he said, ” to the heads of the leading medical body 
of the leading country in the world,” by which he meant- 
the Editor and myself- I remember him on several 
occasions at 429, Strand. When we moved to Tavistock 
Square he always commenced by saying: “I’m a very 
old man, I've come annually for so many years, and I 
expect this will be my last visit.” It was a standing 
joke between us that even when he had disappeared from 
this world the force of habit would impel his ghost to 
make the usual annual visit. He was, as Professor Grey 
Turner says, a tremendous loyalist to the Imperial idea, 
and loved to think himself, as indeed he was, an unofficial 
but none the less useful and appreciated Jink between the 
Canadian profession and the B.M.A. 


With the death on December 31st, 1933, of Dr. 

Alexander McNeill D’Evelyn of Ballymena there passed 
one who had achieved distinction in many spheres of life 
and had won a great respect and affection. His medical 
education had been received at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated M.B., B.Ch. in 3SSG, and obtained 
the diploma L.M. at the Rotunda Hospital. Four years 
later he proceeded M.D. At first he held an appointment 
as medical officer to a steamship company, and travelled 
much in the Far East. He settled in Ballymena forty-four 
years ago. and soon built up a large practice. He was 
for many years medical officer to the Braidwater Spinning 
Company. From the establishment of the Ballymena 
Cottage Hospital he devoted himself very actively to its 
interests, and for a long time was secretary of the medical 
staff. He invariably submitted the medical report of the 
.inst-tution at its annual meetings on December 11th, and 
this he did at its last meeting in 1933, twenty days before 
his unexpected death within its walls. He was a medical 
visitor in lunacy. Raised to the magisterial bench more 
than thirty years ago, he took great interest in petty 
sessions work, where his wide experience and humanity 
won him general esteem. Always a student of antiquarian 
research, he possessed a very* fme collection of archaeo- 
logical specimens. He was a‘ fellow of the Royal Society 
of Antiquarians of Ireland and a member of the Belfast 
Naturalists,' Field Club. A keen Mason, Dr. D’ Evelyn 
held rank m the Prov.ncial Grand Ledge of Antrim, was 
Past Master of his Lodge, a member of K.A.C. and 
Prec**ptorv, and chairman of the local masonic hall com- 
mittee He was active in promoting the erection of the 
present fine masonic temple in Ballymena. One of his 
thief recreations was fishing, and he spent many holidays 
fishing the lakes and rivers of Western Ireland, combining 
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this with hunting for antiquities. He was chairman of 
the Mid-Antrim Anglers’ Association, and did much for 
this society and its work of pisciculture. Dr. D’ Evelyn 
was unmarried. He had Iwu a member of the British 
Medical Association since 1SS8. 


Dr. Pi rcv Korrur MiNtirR, whose death at the age 
of 74 took place on January 8th, received 1m medical 
education at Wotmmsti r Hospital. He ohtainetl an 
exhibition in anatomy ami physiology in 1SS0, a scholar- 
ship in anatomy and physiology in 18SI. a prize in 
clinical xnrdirine in 1SS8. and was senior home-surgeon 
in 1SS6. I' * qualified 1, ? A Loud m 1888. M K C S Eng. 
in 1SS4, ami L.K.CP.Lond m JS^ti In 1901 he took 
tli" M.I). d*-grre of Durham University, and was a 
member of the British Medical Association for many 
years. Mandcr joined the Prison Service in 1892 and 
m rved for seven y«afs at Dartmoor Prison, and later at 
Wandsworth. Stafford, Portland. Prntonvilk*. and Park- 
hurst Prisons. He retire*! in 1928 to the Isle of Wight 
and later removed to Ealing. He was a man of high 
ideal*. a ^launch and loyal colleague, and combined 
firmness of purpose with mothMy, mond courage, wide 
human ‘empathy. and umleistanding. During the thirty- 
one years m which he served the public a< a prison 
medical officer he came into contact with a va*t tiumlar 
of the criminal population, but his faith in human nature 
remained umhaken. Tie* writer of the-e notes workixl 
with him for a few weeks in the summer of 1899 at 
Dartmoor Prison and received at the time wise counsel 
which is still rrmtndxred. Marnier wa« a particularly 
lovable man and was devoted to his prison work. His 
lo*.« severs a link with past prison medical practice, but 
he will ever Ik* renumlvred with afl«*ction by those with 
whom he worked. W. N. K. 


The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Dr. Givsr.rn: Portjoliotti, an eminent 
psychiatrist of Genoa ; Dr. Pari. Richer, nvrnlnr of the 
Institut dc France and Academic de Metlecim*, founder 
of the Nouvelle Iconographie do la Snlpetriero and 
collaborator of Charcot, nge<l 84 : Dr. Just Lire as- 
CittMPiov?*‘ikRn ( professor at the medical school at Hanoi, 
and director of the Journal dr Medectne ct dr Clnrttrgie 
Pratiques ; and Dr. Juuo Iririrst., formerly dean of the 
Buenos Aires Faculty of Medicine, from injuries received 
in a motor accident. 


The Services 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 
CnlonH Roger Kirkpatrick, C H.. C M.G , late It A M C.. 
dud at Knockhill, Ecclefechan. on December 20tli, 19 : 18 , aged 
74. He was bom at Bangalore on June 19th, 1859. and was 
educated at Edinburgh University, where lie graduated M U.. 
C.M. in IB8I. and as M.I). m 1894, aho taking the M.It C.S 
in 1881. Knt'ring the Army as surgeon on July 29th, 1882. 
he became lieutenant-colon* 1 nfti r twenty years' service, and 
colonel on May 21st. 1912, retiring on I)ec< mix r 26th. 1917. 
He had a long list of war service: Purina, 1886-8 (medal with 
two clasps} ; North-West Frontier of India, 1897-8. liuner 
campaign and attack and capture of the Tanga Pass, medal 
with clasp, and Tirah. 1897-8 (clasp) ; South Africa. 1899- 
1902. relief of Ladysmith, including actions of Coli-mo and 
Tug* la Blights, operations in Natal, and afterward* .as P M o 
of a gen* ml hospital, mentioned in dispatches in the London 
Gazette of February* 8th and September 14th. 1901 (Queen's 
medal with four clasps, and King's imd.d with two clasps, 
and C.M.G.) ; war of 1914-18, as U.lJ.M S (mentioned m dis- 
jutch**s in tjnndon Gazette of January’ 1st, 1916. and Mav 
29th, 1917, and received the C.M. in 1917). 

Li'-ut -Colon*. 1 Nicholas Purcell O'Gorman Da lor. Madras 
M*dical Service (r« t ), dud ill London on Decent I kt 26t!i, 
1988. ag*d 68 lb- was Imm in Du hhu on January 1st, 
1869. the son of Nicholas James Lalor. merchant. Dublin, 
and graduated M Ik, H Ch. in the Royal University of 
Ireland in 1896 Entering the I M S. as surgeon lieutenant 
on January 29th, 1896, he lx came lieutenant colonel on July 
29th. 1915, and retired on July 25th. 1918 lie served on the 
North-West Frontier of India in the Mohmatul campaign in 


1897-8 (medal with clasp) ; and in China. 1900 (medal). He 
was the author of Hospital and Dispensary Code for Sub' 
Assistant Surgeons, 1911 . and The Campaign dgninsf Malaria 
in Italy. 1912. 


Universities and Colleges 

UNIVERSITY OE OXFORD 

The electors to Dr Dec's Professorship of Human Anatomy 
have appoint*^! to the chair Mr Wilfrid E. Le Gros Clark. 
D.Sc., F K.C S . now Professor of Anatomv at St. Thomas's 
Hospital Methcai School (University of London), and formerly 
Professor of Anatomy at St Bartholmew's. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Die following have been recogmzid as teachers in the 
suhpxrls indicated . St. Itartholomeu'’ s Hospital Medical 
School Dr. W M I^vitt (radiology). London Hospital 
Medual College Mr C Donald (surgery). Dr Horace Evans 
(median* ) l haring Cross Hospital Medical School: Mr 
lv A kitrsimons (surgery b St Mary’s Hospital Medical 
^chrvl Dr G H Phillips (anaesthetics), koyal Dental 
Hospital of I^ondon Mr L E Claremont. Mr. C. Iloudler 
! it nrv Mr h A KuM* tt. ami Mr If Stnbie (dental surgery). 

Tie r* gul ttums relating t*> exempt mns in respect of the 
cutii-e l».r i he hr-t examination ltir medical degrees for 
intern d studt nts (Red Book, 1988 4. pp. 200-1) have been 
am* ml* *1 as follows 

(i) R\ tie d« l» tion of tli*’ following wrnh from Section 2 (\) 
|M\i<:*'i that th*-\ hue completed the requtrtd courses of 

(n) |t\ t !.< x'Mition o! the following Mitjon. (mu Candida to 
wl.«i I: i\ * |ki‘s*Tj tlir higher m h« ol ex.immitnm of the t mversitv 
«>! Iafidon in .ucnrdim* with the j»n *-i ribed conditions lor extmp- 
imn tn~\ l >e fxrmptd! Irotn the hot examination tor medical 
ilorros m whole or in j ait 

The S< ii.it** offer seven pod -graduate studentships o( the 
v.tlur <it .Cl 50 jH*r annum ojnn to internal and external 
graduates of the University in any Faculty A graduate 
who has comphtid his twenty-fifth year on or before June lit 
in the year of award will not be eligible. The studentships 
will lx.* tillable for one year only in the first instance, but 
may lx* run wed for a second Near at the discretion of the 
Scholarships Committee. Applications for renewal will be 
consul* red by the Sxholandiqis Committee simultaneously 
with applications for first awards Applications must be 
in ide on a prf-cntxd form, which may be obtained from 
the Prmcip.il. and must lx* accompanied hv two testimonials 
and the n itnts of not more than two persons to whom 
refer* nee may lx* made, selected candidates will lx* required 
to att* nd for an interview with the committee. Candidates 
must submit a scheme of work for approval. The awards 
will lx* made in June, and applications must reach the 
Principal not Jat* r than May 1st. 

Two University post-graduate travelling studentships, each 
of the value of £275 for one year, will be awarded annually 
if candidates of sufficient merit shall present themselves. 
The studentships are ojn-n to internal and external graduates 
of the University in any Faculty. A graduate who has 
completed Jus tw< nty-eighth year on or before June 1st in the 
year of award will not lx: eligible. If a studentship is not 
awarded in any year, an additional studentship may be 
awarded in a subsequent year. Candidates will lx* required, 
if elected, to spend the year of tenure abroad, and must 
submit a scheme of work for approval. Applications must 
lx: made on a pre<crH>ed form, which may be obtained from 
the Principal, and must be accompanied by two testimonials 
and tin* names of two persons to whom reference may lie 
made : seheted candidates will be required to attend for an 
interview with the committee. The awards will be made m 
June, and applications must reach the Principal not later 
than May 1st. 

London School or IIvuienh and Tropical Mfoicinp. 

Professor W. W Jameson, dean of the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical M* theme, nrrivtd in Colombo on January 
9th. He is touring Ceylon and India with representatives of 
the Rockefeller Foundation In view of the amalgamation of 
the Ross Institute with the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, Professor Jameson will, before returning 
home, visit some of the Ross Institute research ctntres in 
Assam* and Bengal, and afterwards proceed to Malaya. During 
his absence Professor K. T. Leiper, F K S . has been appointee! 
acting than of the Loiulon School. Professor Jameson is 
ex|H*cted l>ack in 1-ondon in April . 

Professor J. Gordon Thomson, director of the department 
of protozoology, is leaving London on January 81st. and 
will travel by air to South Africa. He will proceed to East 
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Africa, where he will spend six months doing special rt search 
work on malaria and sleeping, sickness, with special reference 
to immunity. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

On January’ 12th Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, President 
of the Royal Society, opened the new building of the depart- 
ment of chemistry. Professor R. W. Whytlaw Gray, who is 
head of the whole department, will be in charge of the 
inorganic section. Professor H. M. Dawson of the physical 
chemistry section, and Professor F. Challenger of the organic 
floor. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 
At a meeting of the Senate on January 11th, with the pro- 
vice-chancellor, Dr. Denis J. Coffey, in the chair, the reports 
of the examiners upon the medical and dental examinations, 
December, 1933, were considered, and passes, honours, etc., 
awarded. It was decided that a supplemental first university 
examination in medicine should be held in the three con- 
stituent colleges during the spring, the latest date for entry 
thereto to be February 1st. 

The Senate appointed the following representatives: Pro- 
fessor T Walsh, M.D., Roval Sanitary Institute Congress, 
Bristol ; Professor W. D. O’ Kelly, M.D., National Association 
for Prevention of Tuberculosis Conference, London. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
A quarterly Council meeting was held on January 11th, when 
the President, Sir llolburt Waring, was in the chair. 

Dr. John Beattie was admitted to office as conservator of 
the museum and director of research. 

. A diploma of Fellowship was granted to T. T. Stamm of 
Guy’s Hospital. 

The I lallctt Prize for Anatomy and Physiology was awarded 
to Ananda Nimalasuria of Ceylon Medical College and King’s 
College, London. 

The following diplomas iii special subjects were granted 
jointly with the Royal College of Physicians: 

TiiOi’icu. Mfdicine \nd Hygiene. — G. II. Cooray, P. W. Godfrey, 
G. M. ltaby, 13, II. Kassain, R. du T. van dor Merwe. 

Psych oiooicu. Mfoicise. — J. S. Allen, C. C. Bcrcsfortl, P. M. 
Crowe, Cicclv L. Kingston, J. H. K. Laptain, J. K. Marshall, 
T. C. St. C. Morton. W. C. M. Scott, J. A. Shabv. E. T. O. Slater. 

Lxkyngology and Otology. — \\\ G. Bridgman, I. C. Fraser, 
K. George, T. P. Gill, A. C. Goodwin. M. Gordon. II. G. Grieve, 
A D. Minims P. L. O’Neill. 3. M. Rutherford, I. B. Senjit, 
R. H. Smith. - „ „ . • 

Mroicvt Ridiology. — J. B. Douglas, R. S. Harrison, J. E. 
Wilson Lee. 


Medical News 

The annual dinner of the Hunterian Society of London 
will be held at the May Fair Hotel, Berkeley Street, W., 
on Thursday, February 8th. 

The thirteenth annual dinner of the Society of Radio- 
graphers will be held at the Restaurant Frascati. Oxford 
Street, on Saturday, February 10th, at 7.30 p.m.. with 
the president, Dr. L. A. Rowden, in the chair. 

On Friday, January 2Gth, at S.45 p.m.. at the Princess 
Elizabeth of York Children's Hospital. Glamis Road, 
Shadwell. E.. Mrs. Lilian Lindsay, L.D.S., will give a 
lantern lecture on " The Influence of the Sun upon the 
Tyy til — Ancient and Modern.” Sir Frank Colver will 
preside. 

Meetings o[ the Fever Hospital Medical Service Group 
and the Maternity and Child Welfare Group will he held 
at the house of tile Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
1 I’piier Montague Street. W.C., on Friday. January 2Gth. 
At the first meeting, at 4.30 p.m.. Dr. \V, Mair will read 
a pipe' on " Varieties of Corynrbactemm ihphtktnae." 
and at the second mcetine. at S 30 p.m.. there will be a 
discussion on ” Diet for the Pre-school Child, to be opened 
bv Professor V. H. Mottraro. 

\11 communications for the Ro-s Institute and Hospital 
Tro-iical 1):<imms. Putney Heith. S.W.I5, should now 
I.- addu-s-'d to the Ron. Institute of Tropical Hygiene. 
K- ppH Stn— t. Gower Stree t, W.C.l. 


The Minister of Health announces that, under arrange- 
ments consequent upon the retirement . from the public 
service of Dame. JanetCampbell, D.B.E., M.D., M.S.. as 
from December 31st last, and of Sir George Buchanan, 
C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P., as from February ISth, 1934, Dr. 
Jane H. Turnbull. C.B.E., will be in charge of the Mater- 
nity and Child' Welfare Division of the Medical Staff of 
the Ministry-, and Dr. J. M. Hamill, O.B.E., will act as 
senior medical officer in charge of the Foods Division of 
that staff. - : 

. The fifty-first post-graduate course of the medical faculty 
of Vienna will be held during the fortnight February 12th 
to 25th, the subject being diseases of the intestines and 
metabolism, with reference also to the related pathological 
and surgical aspects. It will be followed by a week of 
group instruction devoted to clinical study. Further 
information may be obtained from Dr. A. Kronfeld, 
Porzellangasse 22, Vienna IX. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association (1,-Wimpole Street, \Y.) announces that the 
second lecture-demonstration by Dr. Clark-Kennedy will 
take place at 11, Chandos Street, W., on January 23rd, at 
2.30 p.m. ; subject, " Nervous Dyspepsia." The third will 
be on January' 30th ; subject, " Organic Dyspepsia.” There 
will be a course in dermatology at St. John's Hospital, 
Leicester Square', ' from January 29th to February 24th. 
A week’s course in neurology, especially' suitable for the 
general practitioner, will be given atHhe West End Hos- 
pital for Nervous Diseases, February' 5th to 10th, and 
will occupy the whole of each day. A course in gynaeco- 
logy, occupying mornings and / or afternoons, will be given, 
at the Chelsea Hospital for Women, from February Sill 
to 17th. Six demonstrations on the interpretation of 
pyelograms will be given 'by Dr. Mather Cordiner at 
8 p.m. on Tuesdays and Fridays from February 13th to 
March 2nd ; they will include radiographic technique, 
radiological anatomy and physiology of urinary tract, 
obstructive conditions and inflammatory lesions, renal 
and uteric stones, renal tumours, etc. 

The December issue of The Human Factor, the monthly 
organ of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
is devoted to the annual report and statement of accounts 
for the period from January' 1st to September 30th, 1933. 
The report is the thirteenth issued by the council of the 
Institute, and on this occasion a change has been made, 
the year for review terminating henceforth on September 
30th instead of on December 31st. There has been a con- 
siderable extension of the work in connexion with voca- 
tional guidance cases, and school teachers in Birmingham 
and Willesden have received instruction in vocational exam- 
ination. This training has also been imparted to foreign 
psychologists, and courses of lectures have been delivered 
in London and elsewhere. Investigations have continued 
on an undiminished scale at factories and offices with a 
view to improving their efficiency. Research work is 
being pushed, but the main endowment for this — namely', 
the Rockefeller annual grant, is diminishing in amount, 
and will terminate in 1936. Included in this research 
work last year were investigations of rhythm in occupa- 
tional movements, the nature and measurement of the 
mental abilities involved in factory assembly operations, 
tests for motor drivers, a study of colour discrimination, 
and improvement of the intelligence tests. 

A new volume in the Cambridge Comparative Physio- 
logy Series, entitled The Elements oj Experimental 
Embryology, by Professor J. S. Huxley and Dr. C. R. de 
Beer, will be published by the Cambridge University 
Press in February. 

The issue of Nederlandsch Tijdschnft voor Genceshunde 
for January 6th contains an instructive article by Pro- 
fessor J. A. J. Barge of Leyden on medical education at 
the University of Leyden in the eighteenth century, 
illustrated by portraits of the leading professors. 

A new chair "for racial hygiene has been founded in 
Berlin, with Professor Fntz. I.'-nz of Munich as its first 
occupant. Professor Lenz has also been appointed depart- 
mental director for racial hy-gienc and eugenics at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Anthropology in Berlin. 
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The forthcoming number of the Journal of Xctirology 
and Psychopathology will include a full report of a confer- 
ence of the programme-executive committee for the second 
International Neurological Congress. The conference, held 
in London last autumn, was attended by delegates from 
fourteen countries, who nommat?*d officers for the congress 
as follows: honorary president. Dr. B. Sachs (New York) : 
president, Sir Charles Sherrington (Oxford) ; deputy- 
president. Dr. Gordon M. Holmes (London), together with 
sixteen vice-presidents. Dr. S. A. Kinnier NVilson (14, 
Harley Street, W. I) was appointed secret ar\’-genem I, 
Dr. M. Critchley and Dr. E. A. Carmichael, assistant 
secretaries. Dr. Anthony Foiling . treasurer, and Dr. 
Gordon Holmes, editor of transactions. It was decided 
that the congress should take place in London from 
Monday, July 29ih, to Friday, August 2nd, 1935. The 
following four subjects were chosen for discussion at the 
morning session*: (1) the epilepsies — their aetiology, 
pathogenesis, and treatment ; (2) physiology and patho- 
logy of the ccrehro- spinal fluid ; (11) functions of the 
frontal lolx* ; and (4) the hypothalamus and the central 
representation of the autonomic system. 

The Departmental Committee on the Composition and 
Description of Foot!, which is considering whether it is 
desirable that the law should lx: altered so as to enable 
definitions or standards to l>e prescrilxrd, held meetings 
last week. Evidence was given on behalf of the Society 
of Chemical Industry hv Dr. I- H. Lampitt, chairman 
of the Food Group of the Society, Dr. H. E. Cox, and 
Professor Kaistrick, and by witnesses appearing for various 
trade associations. Evidence was also given by Mr. T. 
Macara regarding infants* and invalids* foods on behalf 
of the Food Manufacturers’ Federation, and by the town 
clerk of Chester for the Association of Municqial Corpora- 
tions. The meetings were presided over by Sir Frederick 
v~ r r hc st c ret ary of the committee is Mr. \V. J. 

‘ f ''is the Ministry' of Health, to whom anv com- 
”iunicat?o'- ° shouW lx ' a'W'i-sswl- 

,, -Ti. P. Boulton of London, lfem.mdo of Madrid, 
fiursi ' r °* P cr,| i Sanarclli of Home. Pi-rule of Genoa, J. J. 
el of Baltimore. Glai-?«ner of Vienna, and Vo^t-lius of 

jpenhagan were recently elected honorary members of 
the Societe tie Therapeiitique of Paris. 

Dr. Gilbert Ormc lias been nwnrditl the Order of Mercy 
for special services rendered to tire League of Mercy. 

The following medical promotions in, and appointments 
to, tile Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem are announced in the London Gazelle of 
January 2nd: as Commanders, Dr. W. 11. Carse, Major 
r. Howard Humphris, and Colonel Sir Richard A. Need- 
ham, C.I.E.. D.S.O. ; ns OfTicefs. Lieut. -Colonel A. D. 
Stewart, I.M.S., Mr. J. Johnston Abraham, C.B.K., 
D.S.O. . Major II. A. Sandiford, M.C . R.A.M.C., and Dr. 
W. H. Kanntze, M.B.E. : as S-rving Brothers. Dr. II. G. 
Hankins, Mr. C. A. Parker, Dr. F. It. Flack, Dr. J. \V. 
Graham, Dr. J. M. Pctletliw-aite, Dr. P. McRitchie, 
Dr. F. E. Bemfix. Dr. H. F. Percival, O.B.E., Dr. 
W.E.Fairwc-ather, and Lieut. -Colonel C. 11. James. C.l.E. 

Mr. T. H. Bickerton. F.R.C.S., of Liverpool, who died 
on November 23rd. 1933, aged 7fi. left estate of the gross 
value of £435,329. 

Professor Rille, director of the clinic for skin diseases 
at Leipzig, has been elected an honorary niember of the 
Turkish Dermatological Society, and Dr. Robert Kossle. 
profi-ssor of pathology at Berlin, an honorary member of 
the Medical Society of Vienna. 

Dr. von Dcscliwaden of Lucerne lias been elected presi- 
dent of the International Hospital Association in place of 
Dr. Rent Sand, who lias resigned. The presidency of 
honour has liecn offered to Prince Charles of Sweden. 

Dr. Jose Maria Gutierrez Barrat lias been appointed 
Director-General of Public Health in Spain. 

Mr. Henry Thomas Baker of Bournemouth has given 
£10,000 and the income from shares valued at £15,000 to 
the extension fund of the King George Hospital, Ilford. 

A modem leprosy hospital has recently been opened at 
Genoa. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 


Alt communications in rrjpird to editorial business should be addressed 

to The EDITOR. Drititli Medic*! Journal. B.M.A. Hou*e. T*yi*tock 
Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded (or publication 
are understcMdi to In- oflired to the* British ,1 ledual Journal alone 
unless the tontmiy be statrd. Cornspomlents who wish notice to 
be taktti ot their couutumi cations shouhl authenticate them with 
ihtir names, not net« -siiilv tor publication. 

Authors d< 'irinj; KEPKIN l S of their articles published in the British 
Urdu a! Journal must ronmnmicate with the Financial Secretary 
aiul llieiniss M.uwnir, lUitelrMwliral Av-octation Home, Tavi- 
stock S*jnarv, NV.C.1, on n ceil it ot proofs. Authors over-seas 
shouM indicate on MSS. it n prints are required, as proofs arc 
not sent abroad. 

All uitimiumo turns with rifectnce to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
ns onb-fs tor copies of the Jnunuti, should he addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Hti-ine'-'s Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the Hrithh Medical Association 
and the IlrthOt Midical Journal is UUSTON 2111 (internal 
e\elu n^e. four lints). 

1 he TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURXAL. Athology 
UV<f<cnf. Loudon . 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
f Atlvr rti-t tnt nts. etc). Articulate Wcstcmt. London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY. Medisccra Westeeut. London. 

I be addins «t the In-h Office of the British Medical Association is 
IS. Kildare Stmt. Dublin (telegrams: Baullus. Dublin tele- 
plume- 62550 Duhhn), and o! the Scottish Office, 7. Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams. Associate. Edinburgh ; telephone: 
243bl Edinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Diabetic Paying Guest 

Dr. G. E. Clanton (Radnor Park Road, Folkestone) would 
lx- glad to hear from a London doctor who could recommend, 
a family willing to take a diabetic lady, engaged in secre- 
tarial work itv London, as a paying guest. It would be 
preferable if one ol the memlx rs nl the family is a diabetic, 
so that the difficulties of diet would be obviated. 

Oysters. Calories, and Food Prices 
Dr. Edward J. Cross (St. Scots) vvntts: In the Times of 
Octolier 4th. 1933, Frofe-sor E. C. Dodds is reported to 
have stated in hi* address at the Queen’s Hall that a dor.cn 
oysters would v»el<l 88 calories o! energy. In the British 
Medical Journal of January 6th Frnfessar J. A. Nixon states 
that half a dozen oysters contain 24 grams protein, 10 
gram*- fat, and 12 grams carlxihydratc. Surely this means 
that six oysters yield 234 calories Can you please explain 
this to me, as 1 am very perplexed. Also Professor Nixon 
says that Is. witl buy l lb ot beef. I have to pay Is 6d. 
for 1 lb of steak without Ixme or gristle. Five pints of 
milk in tins vicinity cost Is. 5|d. 

Chlorophyll and Creme de Menthc 
Dr. G. M. Fllmmint, (Long Sutton. Line.**) writes. I cannot 
answer directly the query by Rear- Admiral Beadnell, and 
await with interest the replies ol other readers. As a con- 
tribution towards the nature of green dyes in use. however, 
I lendi r my own researches. I recently' received a sample 
of a green tonic which, I am satisfied, is a very effective 
preparation — so much so that I now use it regularly- As I 
wandert <1 round Wool worth's the other day, speculating idly 
as to whither the green dye or the glycerophosphates were 
the more active ingredient, l pi revived a bottle of green dye 
ostensibly purveyed for pigmenting puddings. The Wool- 
worth liquid showed the following bands in moderate dilu- 
tion: I, 6,500 to 7.000. strong. II. 5,900; weak. Ill, 3,900 
to 4.800 . very strong. Hand 111 has a sharp cut-ofl. The 
width of Band II varies with the concentration. The bands 
shown by the green tonic are identical. On hydrolysing. 
Bands I aud II disappear, but Band III remains very strong. 
The dvc in both cases is probably the anhydride of the zinc 
salt of tetra-methyl-di amulo-triphenyl-carbinol. The absorp- 
tion bands of chlorophyll are entirely different, and I doubt 
if this substance would withstand the ageing which wc hope 
erfine de menthc undergoes. I should be glad of an opinion 
as to the toxicity, if any, of the dye mentioned. 

Income Tax 

. Tax on Interest Received 

“ Tintax ” is a married man with an income of £700— all 
” unearned "—in 1932-3. of which £275 was war loan 
interest and £10 from deposit interest. His daughter is 
being educated at a university — her own income is under 
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£‘20 — and there is a dependent relative who “ receives relief 
of £10." What should the assessment be for 1933-4? 

*•* The war loan interest can be taken at the actual 
3} per cent, rate received in 1933-4, and the position is as 
follows: 

Assessable interest. £192 + £10 £202 

Allowances; (l) Personal, £150 

(2) •• Child," £50 £200 

£2 

„ Tax payable at 2s. C»d. in the £ = 5s. 

" Tintax *' is entitled to have £175 of his income taxed at 
2s. 6d., and, as the rest of his total income has presumably 
paid taJc at 5s., he is entitled to a refund of £175 at 2s." 6d. 
= £21 17s. 6d., less the 5s. due — that is, £21 12s. 6d. net. 
The claim to dependent relative allowance will probably be 
-refused, as £10 is presumably not sufficient to maintain the 
■ relative. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Meta Fuel Poisoning 

‘ Elmesan (London) Limited, referring to two instances of 
poisoning from taking “ meta " fuel — metaldchyde — 

(Cn,COH) — by mouth, write: We feel that it is in the 
interests of all doctors, chemists, nurses, etc., that we 
should make known a little more about the treatment which 
should be administered in such cases.. We therefore give 
details of the procedure recommended by Dr. Laszlo 
Wamoschcr, associate professor at the Hygiene Institute, 
University of Berlin: (1) Immediate wash-outs of the 
stomach with large quantities of sedium bicarbonate solution. 
These should be repeated frequently and performed slowly 
for the first time, on account of the development of CO,. 

- (2) High colon wash-outs of the bowels with alkaline solu- 
tions. (3) Purgatives after washing out: Glauber's salts 
or castor-oil. No phenol phthaleiu or acids. (4) Laige 
quantities of charcoal, preferably wood charcoal. (5) For 
the heart: caffeine, and, if necessary, strophanthiu intra- 
venously. (6) No narcotics, if possible. Against the cramps 
becoming too intensive: the sedium salt of veronal. 
(7) Intravenous injections of calcium (Sandoz) and, by all 
means, repeated intravenous injections of 30 to 40 per cent, 
glucose. , ' 

Eugenics and the Doctor 

Mr. Ronald Prime, M.R.C.V.S. (London. S.E.19), writes: 
I read with the greatest interest Lord I Iorder's address 'on 
the question of eugenics and the doctor in your issue of 
December 9th. 1933. In the veterinary profession, more than 
in any other, one has the opportunity of observing the signal 
.success which has attended the adoption of strict scientific 
principles in the breeding of the domesticated animals. 
That similar results would follow if more careful considera- 
tion and scientific attention were given to human sexual 
selection and mating is indubitable. I do not, however, 
quite agree with Lord Horder when he states that in the 
minds of the great majority of people there is no reaction 
at all towards the* practice of eugenics. This certainly docs 
not seem to be the case with the younger generation to-day. 
As lecturer to large numbers of young men of all classes 
engaged in one of the chief industries of this country, I 

' have been amazed by the sincere and eager desire of nearly 
all of them for knowledge of genetics and eugenics. The 
tragedy at present is that far too little is definitely known 
of these problems, and hence much earnest inquiry has to 
remain unanswered or be answered unsatisfactorily. Far 
more research into animal and human genetics is needed, 
followed by careful dissemination, by medical men and 
educationists, of the more salient results among the general 
public. 

Air Ambulances 

Group Captain W. Tyrrell. R.A.F.M.S.. writes from Cairo: 

I was interested to read in the Journal of December 23rd, 
1933 (p 1171). vour account of the meeting of the Royal 
S^riYt v of Medicine (United Services Section), when a paper 
on air ambulances, bv Colonel Iv. M. Cowell, was read and 
discussed. As a matter of historical interest and accuracy 
I think if should be noted that the first occasion on which a 
British aircraft was special!}' designed and officially delegated 
to cam* sick and wounded' was during the first Koval Air 
Force punitive expedition in Somaliland. 1919-20. when a 
Do HavilLmd 9. with a fuselage modified to carry one 
stretcher and attendant, was used, under desert wariare 
condition* to evacuate cases from advanced aerodrome* 
and aid post* to the bos** hospital. (Vide °n thy 

HeaUh J the Royal Air Force for the year. 1920. vol. i. 

P- 5$.) 


James Bryce 

Mr. Cyril C. ‘Barnard, librarian, London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, writes: .A footnote to your Nova et 
Vetera item on page 11S0 of the issue of December 23rd, ’ 
1933, states that “ This Le.xikon [namely, Btographisches 
Lcxikon der hervorragcndeji Arztc alter Zeitcn und V biker ] 
calls him ' James B. Bryce,' but in his writings Bryce always 
calls himself ' JamCs Bryce. 1 " The writer of the note and 
others may like to know' that it is the irritating practice 
throughout the aforesaid Lexikon to insert after the Christian 
names the first letter of the surname, so that " James B.'D 
in this instance merely means James Bryce. 

Members of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Mr. John Griffith, M.R.C.S. (London, W.), writes: Again 
this year comes to pass the' perennial refusal to allow’ 
Members on the executive board of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. Why put up with it? May I be 
allowed to point out a certain remedy? Let young English- 
men and South Welshmen cease to sit for the examinations 
of the Conjoint Board, which in my opinion will effectively 
take the starch out of the collars of these autocratic Fellow’s. 
There remain the provincial universities, with their degrees 
and superior status. The examinations of this board to 
the ordinary individual appear incomprehensible. Person- - 
ally, I had worked too hard for its final examination ; I was 
referred twice. The impression left on my mind is that 
the examination is like the curate's hair — patchy in places. ' 

A Treatment of Cancer — - 

Dr. Max Honigsbergek (Stechford. Birmingham) writes: In 
your annotation (January 1 3th) on the cancer treatment 
originated by Professor Fichera of Milan one important 
point is not mentioned — namely, the relief of pain obtained 
by the treatment. In a recent case of inoperable carcinoma 
of the stomach', where pain was not allayed by the usual 
doses of morphine, the fourth injection of Fichera 36S 
(Bayer) gave almost complete relief, and this state was 
continued until death supervened some time later. (tUu ^ 

.. _ . station of 

Insulin Prices irdincr at 

Burroughs Wellcome and Co. announce a reduction \13th to 
of " Wellcome " brand insulin, which are now as fiLj .... 
"Wellcome" brand insulin, 20 units per c.cm., 5\ /■ 
phials. Is. lOd. each ; 20 units per c.cm , 10 c.cm. ph?« ! 

' 3s. 6d. each ; 40 units per c.cm., 5 c.cm. phials. 3s. 61“ 
each ; SO units per c.cm., 5 c.cm. phials, 6s. 9d. each. The 
price of " tabloid " hypodermic insulin hydrochloride (tO 
units) has also been reduced. Cartons containing ten pro- 
ducts in one tube are quoted at Is. lOd. per tube. These 
are London prices to the medical profession 

Wanted: A Skeleton 

Miss M. 3’orrester-Brown, M.S., M.D . visiting surgeon, 
Bath and Wessex Orthopaedic Hospital, writes. Would you 
accord me the courtesj* of your columns to inquire whether 
any practitioner has a spare articulated skeleton which he 
would be willing to pass on to this hospital for the use of 
the nurses in their studies of anatomy and of bone and joint 
diseases. The institution is still an adolescent one, and its 
finances do not for some time permit of purchasing one at 
the ordinary market price ; but yet it is a very desirable 
piece of equipment in an institution of this nature, as I 
realize when I have to lecture to the nursts on orthopaedics. 


The Food Education Society (29, Gordon Suture, W C I) has 
issued a little pamphlet. Vegetable and Sulcal Dubes, post 
free. 3 Id., which gives hints on how to lav out the rnonev 
to the best advantage, and simple yet dainty and nourishing 
recipes. Quantities of twenty-five and upwards may be 
had at reduced rates. 3 

Harrogate Corporal win has just been granted a patent for 
enabling the " Nauheim " CO, bath treatment to be given 
more efficiently than hitherto at the bathing establishment. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universiti'-s. medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals* 
will be found at pages 48. 49. 50. 51, 54. ard 55 of our 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to partner- 
ships. assistant >hips, and locumtenencies at pngfs 52 and 53. - 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise- 
ment column? apjx-ars in the Supplement at page 23. 
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Although for the sake of convenience it is customary to 
make a distinction between mental and bodily disorders, 
such separation of the two is physiologically unsound. 
Even* disorder, however slight or localized, must give 
rise to reactions in even* part of the organism. Some- 
times the local reactions arc manifest while the distal 
are too slight to produce recognizable effects. At other 
times the reverse is the case: the local reactions are so 
slight as to be overlooked, while the distal are manifest 
and predominate. Thus in one group of cases, although 
the primary site is in the higher nervous centres, yet 
the predominant effects show themselves as some bodily 
disorder- Many cases belong to tins group. In the 
second and smaller group the primary site is a bodily 
lesion, but its chief effects take the form of mental 
disorder. A proof that these two groups exist is to be 
found in the fact that recovery takes place in each when 
— and not until — the primary seat is made right. 

It^ is assumed here that one is dealing with a single 
ns. 1 logical process acting upon an otherwise normal 
tc, of ^m. There is, however, another aspect of the 
n cat ion\ Disease may arise in an organism which is 
>rs. *ady abnormal. Such dual pathology may be viewed 
-si.om more tlian one angle. Thus it is* well known that 
various fevers which make a normal person delirious nwv 
make mental patients, for the time being, less insane 
than before. The mental change in general paralysis 
during malarial infection is a striking example of this. * 

There is. however, still another point of view from 
which the interactions of the disordered mind and diseased 
body may be regarded— namely, that of the general 
physician. To what extent, and in what way, if at all, 
arc the ordinary bodily diseases modified when they occur 
in persons already suffering front mental disorders? That 
is the question which this paper attempts to consider. 

It is well known that in persons suffering from various 
mental disorders pain is often absent in the course of 
those bodily ailments which are usually very painful. 
This is not due to any self-control on the part of the 
patients, many of whom give vent to their troubles, real 
or imagined, with freedom and vigour. Actual bodily 
pain, due to some local disease, is, however, in my experi- 
ence, rarely one of them. The result is that in many 
cases of mental disorder the standards of disease— that is, 
the particular combination and relative proportion of 
symptoms and signs — differ so widely from (hose seen in 
ordinary practice that the « clinical picture ” is, at 
times, difficult or even impossible to recognize. This is 
familiar to those who work in a mental hospital, but to 
those of us who are accustomed to the standards of 
disease as met with in ordinary practice it causes 
surprise to see an intracranial tumour without headache, 
or a pneumonia without pain, cough, or loss of sleep. 
During recent years, as visiting physician to a large mental 
hospital, I have seen these anomalous " clinical pictures " 
repeatedly and in widely different conditions. They may 
be seen in diseases arising in any part of the body, but 
they have m common the absence, complete o r partial 
of important symptoms. 


Intracranial Lesions 

In cases of intracranial tumour the absence of 
indicatory symptoms is a noticeable feature. In the 
post-mortem room of a general hospital it is un- 
usual to find an intracranial ti mour the existence of 
which lias never been suspected during life. At a mental 
hospital this is by no means so rare. To suppose that this 
is due to any lack of observation or care on the part of 
those in charge of the patient would be unfair and un- 
warranted. The real explanation is that there has been 
a complete absence of characteristic symptoms and signs. 
It is difficult to make briclis without straw, and it is 
impossible for any but a charlatan to make a diagnosis 
without symptoms or signs. The following are typical 
eases. 

Cast /. — A single woman, aged 35, epileptic and demented, 
had been an inmate of the institution for several years ; she 
had always been very resistive and difficult. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis had been suspected, but none had been found. 
There had never been any change in her mental symptoms, 
am! she had never at any time complained of headache. She 
Iw-gan with symptoms of fhtcslinal obstruction on May 3lst, \ 

1932, and died suddenly on June 2nd. At necropsy an 
obstruction by bind was found, due to old caseous abdominal 
glands, and a tumour as big as a walnut in the left temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe. 

Cast 2 . — A man, aged 03, was admitted on February 9th, 
1932 ; there was no previous history. He was confused, 
and his gait was a little unsteady, but there was nothing 
definite about it. Hearing and right were good and the 
pupils norma! ; the blood pressure was raised. The nineteen 
months that he was an inmate he was practically bed-ridden. 
No fresh symptoms developed, and there was no headache 
or vomiting throughout. At necropsy both lateral ventricles 
were found to Ik* equally and greatly distended, due to an 
obstruction of the iter by a small angioma arising from its 
walls. In the alienee of any history of this man’s illness 
before admission it is not possible to form an opinion as 
to when and how the trouble began. It is well recognized, 
however, that these intraventricular obstructive growths 
usually give rise to paroxysms of severe headache. The fact 
that he had none for more than one and a half years before 
death is noteworthy. 

t*«ne 3 . — A man. aged 59. was admitted on September 23th, 

1933. with a history of confusion for six weeks. His gait was 
somewhat unsteady and he was shaky, hut his speech was 
elvir. There %uts no paralysis. The pupils were rather small, 
but equal. Reaction was sluggish. He had no headache and 
no vomiting throughout. He got up each day and sat about 
in the sick-room. On October ISth he* collapsed suddenly 
in the afternoon, became more stuporose. and d'.ed on October 
!9!h. At the ;xKtanort<-m examination a tumour of the left 
frontal pole was found. 

Case 4 . — A man, aged 5S. was admitted on June 26th, 
1928. with the history that for three or four months lie had 
had delusions of great wealth, and had had suspicions of his 
relatives. There was a strong family history of insanity on 
the father's s jdc. His mental condition remained unchanged 
during the four years he was an inmate. In July, 1930, his 
gait Iiccamc unsteady, and later he had some kind of seizure, 
in winch the right side was affected, and a right hemiparesis 
resulted. There was no record of headache or vomiting while 
he was an inmate, and no visual disturbance or cranial nerve 
palsies. At necropsy, on June 12th, 1932. there was a large 
tumour at the base of the brain, compressing the right" side 
of the pons. It was so ftrmlv adherent to the base of the 
skull that its exact relation to the hypophysis could not bo 
made out. In this case such signs as there were would have 
been of no value in locating the tumour had its existence 
been suspected. 

Intrathoracic Lesions 

T/ie clinical picture of intratliomcic lesions in eases of 
mental disorder is often different from that seen in normal 
patients. It is a genera! experience that the duration 
of pulmonary new growths, reckoned from the first appear- 
ance of pulmonary symptoms, is rather long ; in other ’ 
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words, they appear to give rise to symptoms from the 
first. In the following case no symptoms of illness of 
An y kind occurred until four days before death, and there 
was no cough throughout. 

The patient, a man, aged 6S, with senile dementia, had 
been an inmate since 1925. He had old mitral disease well 
compensated. There was no change whatever in his mental 
condition or behaviour until March 14th, 1931, when he was 
noticed to be short of breath ; there was no cough. He was 
removed to the sick-room and died on March 18th. The post- 
mortem examination revealed, in addition to the old mitral 
trouble, a new growth arising in the bronchus and involving 
the upper lobe of the right lung. 

Lobar Pneumonia 

It is in lobar pneumonia that the absence of the familiar 
symptomatology makes such a change in the clinical 
picture. The signs in the chest, the course of the pyrexia, 
the P.-R. ratio, and the occasional herpes febrilis are 
all there, but the pain, the cough, the general distress, 
and, most of all, the restless, sleepless nights, may be 
entirely absent. Standing at the bedside of such a 
patient it is often difficult to "believe that he is under- 
going an attack of lobar pneumonia. In alt of the 
following cases the patient recovered. 

Case 1 . — A man, aged 62, who had been an inmate 
for thirty ' years, suffering from chronic dementia, was 
noticed by the attendant to refuse his dinner on February 
27th, 1932. He did hot complain of anything, but his 
temperature was found to be raised, and he was removed to 
the sick-room. Consolidation was found at the right base. 
The temperature (I02°-105°) during the seven days’ illness, 
with a pseudo-crisis on the fifth and a crisis on the seventh 
day, were typical. Respirations ranged from 24 to 40, and the 
pulse from 84 to 112. Leucocytes, 12,000 per c.mm. He 
had no pain, dyspnoea, cough, sputum, or delirium, and he 
• slept for seven hours every night. 

Case 2 . — A man, aged 72, with secondary dementia, 
had slight pain in the left side, slight cough, and a 
little blood-stained sputum at the onset, but slept five or 
six hours every night during the one week’s fever; he had 
no delirium. 

Case 3 . — A man, aged 34, suffering from insanity 
with epilepsy, had slight headache at the onset, also 
a little cough, and some rusty sputum, but no dyspnoea. 
There was no pain in the chest at any time. The fever 
lasted twelve days, ending by lysis during the last five days. 
The patient's hours of sleep during the first ten days were - 
seven, seven, seven, seven, four, six. six, five, six, and six 
respectively. - 

Case 4. — A man, aged 59, was admitted in December, 1930, 
with secondary dementia, following alcoholic mania. In 
April, 1933. he had lobar pneumonia, right base. He had 
slight pain on the right side -and a slight cough. The crisis 
occurred on the sixth day. The patient's hours of sleep on 
the first five nights were: seven, five, -six. six, and five 
respectively. During the pyrexial period lie was mentally 
brighter than usual. 

Case 5 . — A male, cducable imbecile, aged 46, began vomit- 
ing on May 1st. 1932. There was no pain or cough, but he 
was fouud to be feverish, and he later developed lobar pneu- 
monia. Throughout there was no cough, only slight pain 
r.u the right side, and some slight delirium in the early mom- 
ings. The fevtr lasted fourteen days, ending by lysis. IIjs 
hours sltep during the fevtr were* six, six, four, six, six, 
six, six, six. six. six, two, four, five, and six. 

Case 6 — A male inmate, aged 29, with dementia praccox, 
usually ven dtludtd, hallucinated, and impulsive, was found 
to have a temperature of 103 3 on May 22nd. He had a 
slight cough with blood v sputa on the fourth day, but no 
pain He >lept on an average five and a half hours each 
night of M-vtn davV fever 

Case 7 — A man. aged 36, suffering from general paralysis 
of the insane i treated with malaria without permanent im- 
provements dvvt !np-ii pneumonia on June 27th. The crisis 
occurred on July 5th. He had no distress at all. and no 
o.ugh. sputa, or pain. He slept on an average six hours 
each night. 


In pneumonia, as seen in daily practice, the combination 
of fever, pain, cough, - and loss of sleep usually makes 
even the mpst amiable persons fretful and distressed. 
Indeed, the presence of euphoria is usually of ill omen. 
The old clinical aphorism " Beware of a pneumonia that 

* smiles at you ” contains more than a grain of truth. 

• In these- mental cases, however, the absence of distress 
is not due to poisoning of the higher centres, but appar- 
ently to their failure to register and respond to disturbing 
stimuli from the periphery. The pathological changes 
in the lung and pleura are the same in character and 
extent, but they call forth no obvious reaction on the 
part of the nervous system. The almost complete' absence 
of cough is rather difficult to understand. In ordinary 
cases it is so frequent, violent, and often painful, that 
one looks upon it as the imperative reply to an urgent 
stimulus from within the respiratory tract’; in other 
words, that it belongs to the late F. J. Smith's category 
“ cough useful.” Its absence in -these cases without 
detriment to the course of the disease suggests that it 
is mere waste of energy, and must, however reluctantly, 
be relegated to his other class ” the cough ornamental.” 
The absence of cough and pain no doubt contributes 
largely to the long, sound sleep, but other psychical factors 
are probably also concerned. At any rate this steady 
succession of restful nights must play an important part 
in preventing exhaustion, and suggests that a free use of 
effective sedatives may do more good than harm. 

In recording these atypical cases of. pneumonia it must 
be understood that from time to time more typical cases 
occur in persons of unsound mind. In these, cough, pain, 
and restless insomnia are present. .Much depends on the 
nature of the mental disorder, and the amount of possible 
reaction of the higher centres. It must also be added 
that in a certain number of cases of pneumonia diagnosis 
during life is out of the question. Such cases are those 
in which the patient presents no symptoms, and is in 
such a condition of resistive excitement that it is im- 
possible to investigate physical ” signs/’ 

Of the other two common thoracic conditions — namely, 
tuberculosis and cardiovascular disease — I have not, as 
yet, collected sufficient information to give details. Con- 
sidering the large number of necropsies in which gross 
cardiovascular changes are found, the rarity of anginal 
pain among the inmates is surprising, while in the tuber- 
culosis annexe the comparative absence of coughing is 
very' noticeable. 

Abdomen 

Organic lesions in the abdomen may not give rise to 
any pain or digestive disturbance. Thus in cases of 
serious, and even fatal, organic disease of the stomach 
there may be no discomfort, no vomiting, no tenderness 
on pressure, no local signs, and, most surprising of all* 
no loss of appetite. 

Case J . — A male, aged 54, suffering from delusional insanity, 
was noticed to be getting pale in May, 1933. Secondary 
anaemia was found. There was no pain after food, no vomit- 
ing. and no gastric symptoms. There was nothing palpable 
m the abdomen. Carcinoma of the stomach was diagnosed 
from the secondary anaemia. The patient took his food 
exceedingly well up to his death on September 18th, 1933. 
The post-mortem examination revealed a cauliflower carcinoma 
of the stomach with secondary nodules in the liver, left sub- 
phrenic abscess, and left empyema. 

Case 2 . — This man. aged 62, had been an inmate 
since 1906 ; he was suffering from secondary dementia follow- 
ing chronic mania The only gastric symptoms at ahy time 
were a slight vomiting of dark fluid on June 26th, 1932, ahr> 
slight vomiting on July 10th. He took his food well up to the 
time of his death on July 13th. He denied having any pain 
throughout his illness, and there was no tendemiss or resrit- 
ance on palpation At necropsy there was a large malignant 
mass surrounding and constricting the pyloric opening, with 
secondary nodules in the liver. 
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In conclusion, I would call attention to the work of the 
nurses and attendants at our large mental institutions. I have 
been impressed by the quickness and the sureness with which 
they detect the onset of bodily illness in the inmates under their 
charge. Usually it is by some very slight change in behaviour 
or appearance, either not eating their dinner or being Jess 
irritable, or perhaps some change in their colour. This is 
noted and reported at once. Their duties are often exceedingly 
trying, and if anything goes wrong public sympathy is not 
usually on their side.’ It is therefore a pleasure to take this 
opportunity of stating that those with whom I have come 
in contact have shown a care and interest in the patients 
under their charge which is in every way worthy of praise. 
I am much indebted to members of the medical staff of the 
South Yorkshire -Mental Hospital for help in preparing this 
paper, especially to Drs. Gillespie and Matliieson for clinical 
records, and to Dr. Thorpe for pathological notes. For per- 
mission to make use of the material and for every assistance 
in so doing, my thanks are due to Dr. \V. J. Vincent, medical 
superintendent of that institution at the time. 
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Wo define achlorhydria as the condition in which there 
is an absence of free hydrcchloiic acid in the gastric 
juice. Actually we do not often test directly for this 
acid. Knowing that a certain degree of acidity (pH 3} 
can, in practice, only be due to hydrochloric acid, the 
direct chemical test becomes unnecessary. If no portion 
of the gastric juice is acid to a certain indicator (that is, 
red to Tdpfer's reagent) no free acid can he titrated: 
this is achlorhydria in the usually accepted sense, and in 
this sense is employed here. 

Testing for Achlorhydria 

We have at once to recognize that failure to secrete 
acid on carrying out a test upon the stomacli may vary 
to some extent in the same individual and also with the 
stimulus to secretion which is employed. By applying a 
powerful stimulus to gastric secretion we may call forth 
acid which a milder stimulus may fail to provoke.^ 

An ordinary meal is presumably the most natural physio- 
logical stimulus to the secretion of gastric juice, and the 
earlier tests of gastric secretion made use of 2 oz. of dry 
toast and 8 oz. of unflavoured tea (Ewald). or 1/2 oz. of 
boiled rolled rats reduced to a pint (Ewald-fioas). This 
material, after remaining in the stomach for three-quarters 
of an hour. Has withdrawn and tested. This form of test is 
still in vogue on the Continent, and many of the older 
statistics relating to achlorhydria, both here and in America, 
are based upon it. The principal objection to this test is that 
all the stomach contents are withdrawn after they have 
remained in the stomach for, say. three-quarters of an hour, 
and we learn nothing about secretion after this. In some 
persons there may be a considerable delay in the production 
of acid, and it is easily possible that a case which is achlor- 
hydric according to the Ewald test, may not actually be so. 
The incidence of achlorhydria, using this test, therefore tends 
to be high. 

The fractional test meal, popularized by Rohfuss in America 
and Bennett and Ryle in this country, and used in this 
hospital, consists in withdrawing samples of the gruel meal, 
administered after the fasting juice has been withdrawn, at 
quarter-hour mtervafs for three hours. Each sample may bc 
an.ilvr.rd. anil a dynamic pictu re of the fluctuations of gastric 
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secretion during digestion is obtained. Delayed acid secretion 
will usually' be revealed, and statistics demonstrating - the 
incidence of achlorhydria based on this test show' that it is 
rather less common than the Ewald test would suggest. 

Recently the introduction of a powerful stimulant to 
gastric secretion which can be administered subcutan- 
eously has given considerable impetus to further studies. 
This drug — histamine — administered in suitable dosage, 
according to body weight of the individual, causes, 
within a very few minutes, a copious flow of gastric 
juice unaccompanied by any other disturbance. The 
gastric juice so obtained is pure and uncontaminated By 
food, and is eminently' suitable for analysis. Histamine 
is probably' the most powerful stimulant to acid secretion 
we possess/and when a case fails to secrete acid following 
the appropriate dose of histamine, it is truly achlorhydric. 
A proportion of cases achlorhydric in the fractional test 
meal do produce acid on histamine stimulation. 

Its Distribution 

The incidence of achlorhydria as shown by these various 
tests by' different workers, for all age periods, is probably 
about 14 per cent. My' own series, collected from patients 
under Dr. A. F. Hurst at the New Lodge Clinic, is com- 
fortably average (13.7 per cent.).' I think the inference 
we can draw is that about 14 per cent, of the average 
population oj all ages is achlorhydric. Nearly all ob- 
servers have found that achlorhydria is commoner in 
females than in males. This was so in my series for all 
age periods, except between 20 and 40 years. This higher, 
incidence among healthy females is disclosed also when 
histamine is used. The influence of age has become of 
considerable importance because of its bearing upon the 
hereditary, constitutional, and acquired factors which pre- 
dispose or actually induce achlorhydria and related dis- 
turbances in gastric secretion. All ty'pes of tests of gastric 
secretion (including the most recent ones with histamine) 
show- that the incidence of achlorhydria increases with age. 
This was especially noteworthy in my own series among 
females beyond the age of 40. Information about 
achlorhy'dria in infants is a littie uncertain, but beyond 
the age of infancy' we know that the incidence slowly and 
surely increases. When large series of investigations are 
put together this increase occurs with a regularity and 
smoothness which suggests that a true biological fact is 
revealed. 

Its Pathology and Significance 

We have next to consider how, or by w-hat mechanism, 
achlorhy'dria develops, and ivhat is its significance. Com- 
plete proof does not exist that changes in the mucous 
membrane of the stomach always and necessarily accom- 
pany achlorhydria. The necessary' correlations between 
impaired gastric secretions and the histology’ of the cells 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach at all ages have 
not yet been made. The association of achlorhydria with 
so many diseases, however, strongly suggests that in a 
large majority of. cases it must have a very’ definite 
pathological significance. At the same time we must 
recognize that its presence may be compatible with ap- 
parent normal health, although there are many who 
believe that achlorhydria always has a serious significance, 
if not at the moment, then certainly in the future. We 
cannot ignore the nervous factor. We know- that nervous 
influences, emotional upsets, and psychological factors 
mav piav a part in inhibiting gastric secretion. The very 
emotional upset which may accompany the passing of the 
stomach tube irt a nervous subject may be sufficient to 
inhibit the acid secretion for a time. In such a patient, 
employing the older methods, achlorhydria might result 
according' to the first test, and free acid would be obtained 
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when the test was repeated. Acid secretion can also be 
suppressed by suggestion, as, for example, fear suggested 
under hypnosis. If such are the effects of transient 
emotional stimuli, it is possible that more permanent 
changes may be induced through the visceral nervous 
system by prolonged emotional stimuli, such as the fear 
element which is associated with psychoneurotic states. 
For many years it has been maintained that constitutional 
factors play an important part in the aetiology of achlor- 
hydria. The evidence afforded by test meals carried out 
on newborn or very -young babies is at present equivocal. 
On the whole, the incidence of achlorhydria is sufficiently 
high to suggest that some (genotypical) inherited factor 
is at work. Further support for this view, however, is 
found by the tendency of achlorhydria to occur in many 
members and several generations of one family. Thus 
Conner found 25.9 per cent, achlorhydria among 154 blood 
relatives of patients suffering from pernicious anaemia. 
This constitutional factor becomes of importance when we 
consider those instances of familial pernicious anaemia, 
simple achlorhydric anaemia, and families which show 
both these diseases and symptomless achlorhydria 
(Gram, 5 Witts, Heath, 11 Witts and.HartfalF). 

Achlorhydria and Chronic Gastritis 

Having considered 'achlorhydria from the point of view 
of heredity, the next point is to consider the definite 
underhung pathology of the gastric .mucosa which most 
commonly accompanies achlorhydria — namely, chronic 
gastritis. The view that chronic gastritis accounts for 
the development and persistence of achlorhydria was 
first put forward. by Hayem and Faber, 4 and has many 
supporters. It is well established that all stages of chronic 
gastritis, even to complete atrophy of the gastric glands, 
may be found in the gastritis of pernicious anaemia, and 
to a less extent in simple achlorhydric anaemia, Graves’s 
disease, etc. It is possible that alterations in the 
functional secretory’ capacity of the stomach may precede 
demonstrable chronic gastritis. Inspection of the gastric 
mucous membrane in cases of achlorhydria during life by 
means of the gastroscope, however, frequently reveals a 
changed appearance of the mucous membrane which is 
interpreted as chronic gastritis. There is one other aspect 
of the aetiology of achlorhydria which must be mentioned. 
Vanzant and Alvarez, 15 and also Pollard/ have shown that 
the average acidity for healthy individuals is higher in 
males than in females. In both sexes, as age advances, 
this average or mean acidity is progressively lowered. 
Finally, achlorhydria is reached, and among females it is 
reached, on an average, earlier. The higher incidence 
among women is accounted for by the above findings 
carried to their logical conclusion. If gastritis cannot 
account for these phenomena the alternative is to regard 
them as ** involutional changes,” the secreting mechanism 
becoming ” played out ” upon slight provocation, or 
spontaneously (Bloomfield and Pollard 1 ). 

My own belief, which I find most useful in under- 
standing this difficult problem, is as follows. I believe 
-that there exists a hereditary predisposition to the cessa- 
tion of normal gastric secretion, the basis of which is a 
gastric mucous membrane of functionally subnormal type. 
This subnormal mucosa may easily be disturbed by 
various factors. Many of these injurious agencies are 
exactly those which cause gastritis, and, in this particular 
inherited hyposecretory type, achlorhydria quickly results. 
The multiplication of these injurious factors as age ad- 
vances accounts for the increasing incidence with age. 
The higher incidence in females can only be accounted for 
by the strain which the reproductive functions — menstrua- 
tion, pregnancy, and lactation — throw on the economy of 
the female organism. 


What, then, is the clinical importance of this condition 
of achlorhydria ? • The best evidence of its importance is 
obtained by a consideration of those diseases with which 
it is associated and especially those which it precedes, 
where it is regarded as an essential predisposing condition 
to the disease in question. 

1. It almost invariably precedes and accompanies true 
Addisonian pernicious anaemia and subacute combined 
degeneration, and it persists after the cure of the blood 
and nervous condition. 

2. It precedes, accompanies, and persists after the cure 
of the simple achlorhydric anaemia — the most important 
member of the chronic microcytic group of anaemias. 

3. It precedes and accompanies the commonest type 

of carcinoma of the stomach — that is, carcinoma ex 
gastritis. ' 

4. It is present in. an ill-defined group of conditions of 
ill-health where chronic gastritis often exists *, . it accom- 
panies frequently the asthenic neurotic, diathesis, condi- 
tions of gastro-intestinal irregularity and upset, debility, 
and, often, soreness of the mouth and tongue. It is also 
present in a significant proportion of cases of rheumatoid 
arthritis, asthma, and allergic diseases, Graves’s disease, 
diabetes, etc., where its exact significance is disputed. 

5. It may result from a variety of gastric operations (to 
be considered later), and in a proportion of them seems to 
account for certain post operative conditions of chronic 
ill-health. 

6. It may be encountered in normal health; when its 
prognostic significance is disputed. 

It is important to realize that the suggestion is not made 
that mere lack of ' hydrochloric acid secreted in the 
stomach is directly responsible for every’ symptom asso- 
ciated with these various disorders ; sometimes this may 
be the case, but more often the achlorhydria is simply an 
indication that ' something is wrong with the secretory 
apparatus, and that combined with this defect in acid 
secretion are other defects which are more direetty con- 
cerned with the particular pattern of ill-health which may 
be present. So far as the blood is concerned with these 
gastric secretory’ changes, the loss of acid is not always the 
most important thing. 

Classification of Anaemias 

A simple classification of anaemia based on modern work 
is given in Table I. It shows us that the two forms of 
anaemia in which achlorhydria" is commonly found are 
closely related from the a etiological standpoint. Both are 
examples of failure of proper maturation or development 
of red cells, due to the lack of some agent or principle 
necessary’ for their complete development. This incom- 
plete development has been called by Witts ** anhaemo- 
poiesis,” and the whole group of anaemias, the ** an- 
haemopoietic anaemias.” 15 

T \ble I . — Classification of Anaemia 

Blood Loss : Blood Destruction : 

Acute. Haemolytic anaemias 

Chronic. Acute (Lederer), poisons, of 

- * pregnancy, etc. 

Chronic acquired, acholuric 
jaundice, etc. 

Inhibition of Blood Formation : 

_ Anhaemopoiesis : Complete — aplastic anaemia. 

Incomplete — arrested maturation of reel 
„ blood cells due to deficiencies. (A) Megalo- 

cytic anaemia— for example, Addisonian 
pernicious anaemia (due to deficiency of 
anti-iiemicious anaemia factor). (B) 
Microcytic _ anaemia— for example, simple 
achlorhydric anaemia (due to failure of 
1 absorption or utilization of iron).. 
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Anhaemopoiesis 

Group A . — Classical Addisonian pernicious anaemia 
is characterized by a tendency for -the majority of 
the circulating cells to be larger in size, and often 
carrying more haemoglobin per cell. The bone marrow 
shows megaloblastic degeneration. The colour index 
is high. The anaemia is therefore megalocytic, and 
is also called hyperchromic, though the latter is 
a bad- name. The anaemia develops when the anti- 
anaemic principle, as found in the liver, is deficient. 
This principle, in turn, depends upon the presence of an 
active ferment-like substance in the gastric juice, called 
haemopoietin, 1,1 and its interaction with certain extrinsic 
substances associated with the proteins of the diet. The 
product must be satisfactorily absorbed through the 
gastro-intestinal mucous membrane, stored in the tissues 
(especially the liver), and utilized according to the 
demands on the bone marrow. It is possible that an 
anaemia of pernicious type may develop when any of the 
phases in the formation and absorption of the anti- 
anaemic principle fails. Thus, in Addisonian pernicious 
anaemia the intrinsic factor of Castle (haemopoietin) is 
absent ; in tropical megalocytic anaemia the extrinsic 
factor is absent. In the megalocytic anaemia of sprue, 
fat tv diarrhoea, multiple stenoses and strictures, and 
intestinal parasites, either the gastric digestion or the 
absorption of the factor fails. In gastric carcinoma and 
in Graves’s disease the intrinsic factor occasionally dis- 
appears and a megalocytic anaemia develops, and similar 
changes may occasionally be encountered after severe 
gastric operations. To recapitulate : broadly speaking, 

in the Addisonian-pemicious-anaemia-subacute-combined- 

degeneration syndrome the most important and funda- 
mental defect is a gastric one — the loss of the intrinsic 
factor of Castle (haemopoietin), which is a product of the 
normal gastric mucous membrane. 

Group B . — The second, or microcytic, type of anaemia 
contrasts in many respects with pernicious anaemia ; for 
the majority of the circulating red cells tend to be slightly 
smaller than normal, and their haemoglobin content per 
cell is reduced in much greater proportion. The colour 
index is low. The bone marrow shows normoblastic re- 
action. The anaemia is therefore microcytic and hypo- 
chromic. It does not respond to liver or stomach pre- 
parations, but. being due to a' deficiency in iron, it 
responds to treatment with certain iron preparations, 
though they must be given'in large doses. Achlorhydria 
is verv common in this anaemia, which is largely confined 
to women. It includes simple achlorhydric anaemia and 
the Plummer-Vinson syndrome ; the microcytic anaemias 
secondary to pregnancy, Graves's disease, etc. ; the 
anaemia' of cancer of the stomach ; and that following 
gastric operations. 


Comparison of Two Groups 

The next problem is to consider how far the defects in 
'a<tric secretion are comparable, and whether they have 
m equal significance in this second microcytic form of 
maemia, as they appear to have in pernicious anaemia, 
t was with this aspect of the problem that Dr. \\ itts 
uul I were chiefly concerned.”” It scon became 
inparent that for practical purposes achlorhjdna (with 
■rucl test meal and histamine) occurred in 100 per cent, 
if cases of true Addisonian pernicious anaemia ; m chronic 
nicrocvtic anaemia, although more than SO per cent, were 
ichlorlivilric in the gruel fractional test meal, a propor- 
, ion ot Vases could be made to secrete small quantities of 
uid with histamine, and thus were really hypochlorhydnc. 
The cases investigated were therefore subdivided into 
■rue Simple achlorhydric anaemia, and a small group of 
chronic microcytic anaemia with hvpochlorhydna. 


Our principal findings in the gastric secretion of these 
groups of cases are shown in a summarized form in 
Table II. Briefly, it will be seen that there is a striking 


Table II. — Histamine Secretion in Anaemia with Achlorhydria . 
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gradation in the severity of the gastric defect in all three 
groups of cases as shown by examination of the histamine 
gastric juice. This is seen to affect all the elements of 
gastric juice investigated — the ten-minute volume secre- 
tion, the hydrochloric acid, total chloride, pepsin, in- 
soluble mucus, and soluble mucoprotein. It was note- 
worthy that sometimes the gastric secretion of simple ' 
achlorhydric anaemia might be indistinguishable from 
pernicious anaemia, but whereas the defects in pernicious 
anaemia were coristantly found to be most severe,' 
occasionally in simple achlorhydric anaemia the changes 
would be less severe. In the hypochlorhydric group the 
changes were found to be least severe, although deviating 
widely from the normal. 

If, then, the gastric secretions in these anaemias in so 
many respects closely resemble one another, in what 
respects do they differ? Experiments were carried out to 
demonstrate the presence or absence of the intrinsic factor 
in the gastric juice of patients suffering from simple 
achlorhydric anaemia. Witts and I were able first to 
confirm the absence of the intrinsic factor in the gastric 
juice of pernicious anaemia as first shown by Castle, but 
in the case of simple achlorhydric anaemia our results 
were not entirely in conformity with the original Castle 
hypothesis. Briefly, we found that the factor was present, 
but much reduced — sometimes to the point of absence. 
When we considered the details of the analysis of the 
gastric juice of those cases of simple achlorhydric anaemia 
which apparently possessed practically no intrinsic factor, 
we were impressed by the fact that they were always 
those cases in which gastric secretion was most im- 
poverished, and they usually secreted no pepsin. When 
we repeated the experiments, using selected cases which 
secreted no pepsin, the result was negative. We there- 
fore suggested that the reduction of the intrinsic Castle 
factor is parallel with that of other gastric ferments, but 
it was evident that, in general, there must be sufficient 
intrinsic factor secreted somewhere in the economy of 
these patients to hold off the development of megalo- 
blastic degeneration of the marrow, and to prevent 
pernicious anaemia. If this were not so, the transforma- 
tion of simple achlorhydric anaemia into pernicious 
anaemia would be commonly observed. Although 
occasionally recorded, the transformation of one type of 
anaemia into another in its clinical and haematological 
entirety is not common. 
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What relation, then, has the defect in gastric secretion 
to the anaemia of this chronic microcytic type, and why 
is it almost exclusively confined to women? The achlor- 
hydria can best be considered, as Davidson. 3 suggests, as 
one of several grave disabilities which predispose to its 
development. The other disabilities are conditions which 
strain, as it were, the internal mechanism of blood forma- 
tion by an excessive demand. They are conditions of 
chronic blood loss, and especially of excessive menstrua- 
tion, repeated pregnancies and parturition, and the drain 
of lactation. If such disabilities operate together, and 
especially if the diet is only of minimum iron content % 
(but adequate in the absence of these disabilities), then 
this microcytic hypochromic anaemia results. 

To summarize this view. In a mixed population on art 
iron minimal diet the high incidence of achlorhydria and 
the drain of the reproductive functions accounts for the 
incidence of this anaemia in women. When , we can 
reproduce such factors in men a similar, type of anaemia 
develops. 

As to the exact mechanism by which the achlorhydria 
interferes with the iron absorption, it has been shown by 
Mettier and Minot that iron is not easily absorbed from 
the upper .gut in the absence of hydrochloric acid and 
pepsin. The question of the alteration of the pH of the 
duodenum by the iron salts employed may also be of 
importance (Langmead). I personally believe ^that other 
dietetic factors play a part, but this is not the place to 
discuss' my results. 

Other Examples of Axhaemofoiesis 
The anaemias of carcinoma of the stomach and Graves’s 
disease, and that following certain gastric operations, also, 
provide examples- of anaemia of anbaemopoietic type, and 
they may be . megalocy tic or microcytic. 

■Anaemia of Carcinoma Ventriculi 
Cases of carcinoma of the stomach which present as 
examples of severe anaemia, often like pernicious anaemia, 
are familiar to all of us. These patients are not anaemic 
because of a large haemorrhage, for most surgeons will 
agree that such a catastrophe is a rare incident in cancer 
of the stomach. At' the same time it is quite certain 
that continuous oozing of blood from the. ulcerated growth 
surface commences at an early stage in its development, 
and is 'responsible for that valuable diagnostic finding^-a 
positive occult blood test. This type of patient will not 
admit to a long dyspeptic history, and often the dyspepsia 
is minimal, the -impairment of appetite being ail that is 
complained of. The test meal examination of the stomach 
shows achlorhydria. Here,- then, we have exactly those 
factors called " disabilities " which in women predispose 
to the development of chronic microcytic anaemia. The 
commonest type of anaemia associated with cancer of the 
stomach is of this type, and really 'is a simple achlorhydric 
anaemia. This is the type of cancer which develops on 
the basis of an unhealthy gastric mucous membrane — a 
gastritis, in fact— the gastritis and achlorhydria preceding 
the development of the carcinoma. If the anaemia in 
cancer is of gastrogenous origin it might be expected that 
anaemia of pernicious type would occasionally be associ- 
ated with cancer of the stomach, and such cases have 
been recorded (Wilkinson has recorded two, and collected 
twenty-five others). In these individuals, irrespective of 
the presence of the growth, the intrinsic factor is lost, 
and the megalocvtic pernicious anaemia develops. The 
importance of this is that both anaemias may for a time 
respond to their respective remedies, and the growth may 
be unsuspected. The pernicious type responds to liver 
for a time, and the microcytic type to large doses of iron. 
I have reported several such cases. 1 * 


Anaemia' associated with Graves’s Disease 

Anaemia associated with Graves’s disease is not rare. 
It is usually of the secondary microcytic type. Occasion- 
ally Graves's disease and pernicious anaemia are associ- 
ated. I believe the achlorhydria and the -associated defects 
in gastric secretion, which are common in cases of pro- 
longed thyrotoxicosis, play an important part in the pro- 
duction of the anaemia.' Among ten cases of pernicious 
anaemia associated with Graves’s disease, and mentioned 
in a paper with Dr. Meulengracht of Copenhagen, 12 all 
were achlorhydric, and all were females. 

Anaemia associated with Stomach Operations 

Lord Moynihan’s case of complete gastrectomy, ulti- 
mately resulting in death from severe anaemia, thought to 
be pernicious, was one of the first recorded examples of 
anaemia due to operative interference with the stomach. 
Since that time a number of similar cases have been, re- 
ported, and it is now known that frequently such patients 
do develop anaemia, and that in complete gastrectomy its 
onset may not be long delayed. In-partial gastrectomy, in 
proportion to the extent of the removed of the acid- 
secretiHg area of the stomach, so will -achlorhydria result. 
The development of anaemia may be long delayed. After 
gastro-enterostomy achlorhydria does not as a rule follow, 
though the abnormal conditions present in the stomach 
frequently result in gastritis, which may ultimately cause 
the cessation of acid secretion. The free regurgitation of 
duodenal contents, and rapid neutralization of small quan- 
tities of acid, makes the certain demonstration of achlor- 
hydria difficult in many of these cases. I have twice found 
achlorhydria after a -faulty gastro-enterostomy has been 
undone, although free acid was present in normal quanti- 
ties before the original operation. The type of anaemia 
which occurs after these operations again belongs' to 
the anhaemopoietic group, and - is frequently of the 
chronic microcytic type. Occasionally a case of partial- 
gastrectomy pernicious anaemia is encountered. 

Anaemia after gastric operations seems to occur most 
frequently among those- unfortunate individuals who are 
suffering from what may be called the ill results of gastro- 
enterostomy. If such a group of individuals be investi- 
gated, in addition to their innumerable abdominal dis- 
comforts, a proportion of them will be found to be 
definitely anaemic. 

In a small group of twenty patients (ten male and ten 
female) investigated by me. who had become chronic abdo- 
minal invalids following operation upon the stomach, seven 
females had anaemia of secondary type, and five of these had 
developed gastro-mtestinat hurry, as shown by x-ray exam- 
ination. It is possible'that the disturbed physiology of the 
gastro- intestinal tract had so interfered with digestion and 
absorption of iron that adequate quantities could not be 
absorbed and utilized for the manufacture of haemoglobin. 
In only one -case had traces of occult blood, due to gastro- 
.jejunal ulceration, been found. 

Among 112 traced cases of gastrectomy for ulcer there were 
twenty-one deaths and, thirty-six patients who complained of 
some degree of unfitness, and whose blood was examined. 
Among the thirty-six, twenty-two had some microcytic 
anaemia, and one was a case, since dead, of ? pernicious 
anaemia. 

Of thirty traced cases of gastrectomy for cancer, twentv- 
one patients were dead, and of the nine alive and seen, six 
made some complaint of unfitness, and their blood was 
examined. Two of them, both females, had chronic micro- 
cytic anaemia. 

Putting all these cases together as examples of in- 
dividuals unfit after gastric operations, there were sixty- 
two unfit persons among 16S cases of gastric operations. 
Of this number (sixty- two), thirty-one were anaemic — 
that is, 50 per cent, of the unfit patients were anaemic. 
When the. sex of the affected patients was considered 
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SO per cent, were found to be females. .Here again there 
seems to be evidence that when the female organism is 
subject to the added disability of disturbed gastric physio- 
logy consequent upon unsatisfactory gastric operations, 
anaemia of the anhaemopoictic type develops. 

Treatment of Achlorhydria and Related 
Anaemias 

I cannot hope to deal with every aspect of treatment 
which concerns achlorhydria and the related anaemic 
states which have been mentioned. With regard to 
achlorhydria much depends iipon the view we take of its 
aetiology and the part we believe it to play in producing 
the associated condition. While the associated disease 
is obvious and urgent we treat it — for example, the 
anaemia — and we are well content to cure it. But we 
may well question whether this is sufficient, for our 
patients are left with the achlorhydria and the patho- 
logical condition of the stomach which underlies the 
achlorhydria. How far does this predispose to further 
complications or even new diseases? What will be the 
incidence of carcinoma of the stomach among patients 
cured of pernicious anaemia, in ten or twenty years’ time? 
How many of them will develop biliary infections if the 
achlorhydria is ignored? Hurst suggests that we must 
always consider the treatment of achlorhydria as well as 
the associated disease, and also we must try to prevent 
these diseases by early treatment o£ the achlorhydria. 
This implies the prevention of gastritis by the elimination 
of all preventable forms of gastric irritation, a complete 
overhaul for all sources of open or focal sepsis, especially 
in the mouth, pharynx, and accessory sinuses. The 
restoration of gastric acidity may often be brought about 
by the old treatment of gastric lavage. Thus among 
thirty-four cases of achlorhydria at New Lodge Clinic 5 
treated by daily gastric lavage (one ounce of hydrogen 
peroxide to the pint) acid returned in 82 per cent, of cases. 

Hydrochloric Acid 

In those cases where general slackness and debility with 
gastro-intcstinal symptoms accompany the achlorhydria, 
astonishing results may sometimes be brought about by 
the substitution of hydrochloric acid. The remarkable' 
fact is that the dose of hydrochloric acid given is often 
quite insufficient materially to affect the reaction of the 
achlorhydric stomach, yet the abrupt cessation of gastro- 
genous diarrhoea, perhaps of years’ duration, seems little 
short of miraculous. Larger doses, well diluted, and 
flavoured suitably with the addition of pepsin, are often 
useful where dyspepsia and gastro-intestinal upsets arc 
present. In the treatment of the anaemias associated with 
achlorhydria, as in the case of pernicious anaemia, the 
problem is to select from the innumerable preparations 
offered to us the roost economical remedies consistent with 
full activity and convenience in administration. 

Liver 

Emergency treatment practically only exists in the case 
of pernicious anaemia, and the introduction of safe intra- 
venous liver preparations has, for practical purposes, 
rendered transfusion unnecessary. Transfusion is now 
only needed when severe infection inhibits the effect of the 
active preparation. The dose of these intravenous liver 
products in an emergency is 5 c.cm.. and this calls forth 
a reticulocyte response within twenty-four hours as a rule. 
Prom 2 to 4 c.cm. may be given the next day. iollowed 
bv intramuscular preparations, 2 c.cm., according to the 
magnitude of the blood response and the clinical progress 
o! the case. Within a week or ten days these patients can 
be given preparations by mouth, and finally, by trial, the 
maintenance dose determined. Eor less acute cases treat- 
ment can be started with intramuscular preparations 


which cost only half the amount of the intravenous ones, 
arid then preparations by mouth. It is most important 
that patients should be made to understand the necessity 
oi continuing with the adequate amount of active prepara- 
tion. Nothing can be more deplorable than the case 
which is allowed to drift on with haemoglobin below 
SO per cent, and red corpuscles below 4,000,000. The -risk 
of development of nervous symptoms, and the chance of 
curing them if present, depend upon the maintenance of 
the blood at the level of health. For maintenance treat- 
ment it is necessary for the medical man to be able to 
recommend active preparations in which he has absolute 
confidence, and at the same time to save his patient 
unnecessary expense — for many of the most expensive 
products are in no way superior to certain much cheaper 
and reliable preparations on the market. 

Stomach Preparations 

Providing the patient is on ordinary mixed diet, there 
is no special virtue in whole liver that is not possessed by 
active liver extracts and stomach preparations. Few 
patients will continue to take whole liver for two meals 
a day for the rest of their lives. The dry extract is very 
expensive and unpalatable ; the liquid extract is not 
pleasant, but is less expensive. On the whole, I believe 
that stomach preparations are best adopted as a routine, 
on grounds of economy, convenience in administration, 
and effectiveness ; there are very few cases that cannot 
be kept with haemoglobin between 95 and 105 per cent, 
upon one ounce of stomach preparation a day. They 
are also helpful in controlling associated dyspepsia arid 
improving the nervous symptoms of subacute combined 
degeneration. The price of stomach preparations is very 
•variable, and much money can be needlessly expended. 
The more elegant preparations are expensive because of 
the cost of removing fatty matter, which gives the cheaper 
preparations their unpleasant odour. Very few patients 
in my experience are unable, after two or three days, to 
tolerate even the cheap fat-containing preparations, the 
cost of which is even less than that of 1/2 lb. of wholo 
liver per day. Purely from the cost point of view, at the 
present time, treatment by intramuscular preparations 
given twice weekly would be only half that of treatment 
by mouth preparations. Large doses of the intramuscular 
preparations have been- injected to form depots without 
ill result. These depots are slowly used up, and need 
replenishing at longer intervals of time. 

Infection and septic foci retard the effect of treatment. 
1 have seen a case fail to respond while an infected antrum 
was untreated. In females I would stress the frequency ol 
B. roll pyelitis as a cause of unsatisfactory progress. This 
was the commonest infective complication interfering with 
treatment among 400 cases reviewed at Copenhagen in lleulen- 
gracht's Clinic. Pregnancy and lactation are indications to 
increase the maintenance dose of the active preparation. 

Iron 

The treatment of chronic microcytic anaemia, depend- 
ing as it does chiefly on large doses of iron, is forlonatcly 
cheaper than that of pernicious anaemia. Here, too, the 
necessity for very prolonged treatment must be empha- 
sized, otherwise these women relapse into a miserable 
state of chronic ill-health. It is now common experienco 
that ferrous salts of iron are most rapidly and uniformly 
successful. The cheapness of these salts makes the largo 
dose of no account. Successful treatment may usually bo 
achieved by the following : 

Blaud's pill, fresh (ferrous carbonate), 60 grains daily. 

Feronyl (ferrous chloride), 6 to 9 tablets daily. 

( mixed ferrous and \ 

Fern et ammon. cit- , fcmc in co u 0 idal - 45 grains daily* 

Fern et quin. cit. ( statc I 

Tab fern carb. sac. (ferrous carbonate). 45 grains daily. 
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Thess doses of iron preparations are the minimal 
effective doses, and in resistant cases it may be necessary' 
to double the dose here indicated. Colloidal and organic 
iron compounds are much less effective. 

Vitamins 

I usually augment this massive treatment with certain 
vitamin preparations such as bemax or marmite 1/2 ounce 
daily, or j-east compressed into 5-grain tablets. Some of 
these patients are almost certainly suffering from vitamin 
B deficiency, and I have. had several cases which have 
improved upon these vitamin B containing preparations 
without any iron whatever. Infection, sepsis, pregnancy, 
and lactation all inhibit the response of these patients 
to iron, and in selected cases, where menorrhagia is 
present, artificial induction of the menopause may be 
necessary before improvement will -take place. 
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THE HAEMATOPOIETIC RESPONSE TO INTRA- 
MUSCULAR INJECTIONS OF CONCENTRATED 
HUMAN GASTRIC JUICE 

BY 
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(From the Lilly Laboratory for Clinical Research. Indianapolis 
City Hospital, and the Department of Medicine, Indiana 
University School of Medicine 

Morris and his associates 1 recently reported that although 
small amounts -of normal human gastric juice were in- 
effective when, injected intramuscularly, large amounts 
of normal human gastric juice or hog .gastric contents 
after concentration in vacuo produced maximal, reticulo- 
cyte responses when injected into patients with pernicious 
anaemia. They described the substance in the concen- 
trated gastric juice as being thermolabile, dialysable, and 
exhaustible, and therefore concluded that it was probably 
a hormone. Conner 3 reported similar results in one case 
o! pernicious anaemia, following the injection of normal 
human gastric juice after concentration by vacuum dis- 
tillation. Wilkinson 3 was unable to confirm the findings 
of Morris -and his associates when he injected human 
gastric juice that had been brought to pH 7.5 previous to 
its concentration in vacuo . 

The observations here recorded were carried out in 
order to determine whether it was possible to separate 
the “ active principle " in the gastric juice from the 
known enzymes (pepsin and rennin) by the process of 
ultrafiltration. This process not only offered a means 
of determining the relative size of the various constituents 
of the gastric juice, but also a possible method of con- 
centrating the gastric juice at ice-box temperatures. 


• - * Methods 

The patients, clinically and haematologicallv typical 
of pernicious anaemia, received the concentrated gastric 
juice intramuscularly after preliminary control periods 
(average seven days). Red blood counts, haemoglobin 
determinations (Newcomer), and reticulocyte counts were 
made daily during the control and test periods. The 
human gastric juice used was obtained from young 
healthy adults following the injection of 0.5 ,mg. of 
histamine subcutaneously. It' was .filtered immediately 
after collection through a No. 11174 Faltenfilter (Carl 
Schleicher and Schull). The enzymatic content of the 
gastric juice to be concentrated was determined by 
methods detailed previously/ 

The Bechold type of ultrafilters described by Bronfen- 
brenner 5 was used in the experiments. The gastric juice 
(2S5 to 630 c.cm.) was concentrated by these ultrafilters, 
and twice diluted with distilled water or 0.3 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, and reconcentrated before being brought 
to the final volume of 13 to 15 c.cm. This procedure 
was carried on in the ice-box. Since only negligible 
amounts of pepsin and rennin passed through these filters, 
each new filter could be tested for possible defects in the 
construction by determining the amounts of these known 
enzymes in the ultrafiltrate. 

In a preliminary study it was found that the " active 
principle ” in liver extract No. 343 passed through the 
ultrafilters. One patient (Case 9) had a reticulocyte peak 
of 25.6 per cent, (absolute reticulocyte count 620,000 per 
c.mm.) following the intravenous injection of the amount 
of liver extract derived from 100 grams of whole liver, 
after the extract had been passed through the ultrafilter. 

In the experiments in which concentration by vacuum 
distillation was employed the procedure was as follows. 
The distilling flask (fitted with the usual capillars’ tube 
to prevent bumping) was immersed in a constant tem- 
perature bath maintained at 40° C. The vacuum was 
produced by a water pump. The gastric juice (500 to 
to 600 c.cm.) was concentrated to 10 to 15 c.cm. in a 
period of three to five hours. The gastric juice concen- 
trated by either or both of the above methods was 
sterilized by passing through an N Berkefeld filter, or 
by the addition of a few drops of tricresol, and was 
adjusted to a pH 7 (at ice-box temperature) by the addi- 
tion of strong NaOH before being injected into the 
patients. 

Results 

In the first group of observations (Group 1) the gastric 
juice used had been filtered through paper and then 
stored in the ice-box for approximately two months before 
being subjected to ultrafiltration. The effect of the two 
injections of the concentrated juice (that held back by 
the ultrafilters) is shown in Chart I, Case 1. The clinical 
response in the patient was only slight, and the increases 
in the red blood count were not sustained. A further 
rise in reticulocytes and a satisfactory rise in red blood 
cells followed the administration of extralin* by the 
mouth. The ultrafiltrate (the portion passing through 
the ultrafilters) of this juice was concentrated by vacuum 
distillation and injected into Case 2a. No response of 
the blood occurred during the following twelve days. 

These reticulocyte responses were not maximal ; there- 
fore it was decided that fresh gastric juice should be 
used in the next group of tests (Group 2), as the storage 
in the ice-box might have destroyed some of the active 
material. However, when the fresh gastric juice was 
used, no reticulocyte responses followed the injection on 
three occasions of the portion of the fresh gastric juice 
held back by the ultrafilters, and on one , occasion 

* A potent preparation obtained by the interaction of Ii\er or 
[ mer extract with hog gastric tissue. 
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the ultrafiltrate after it was concentrated by vacuum 
distillation. Chart II (Case 4) is an example of the 
results in this group. 

Morris and his associates reported maximal responses 
of the reticulocytes following the injection of similar 
amounts of gastric juice after concentration by vacuum 
distillation, and yet we obtained only slight responses 



Chart I. — The response of the blood of Case 1 to two intra- 
muscular injections of human gastric juice that had been 
stored in the ice-box for two % months before being concentrated 
by ultrafiltration, and to the oral administration of extralin 
capsules 4, three times a day. 

when the gastric juice which had been stored in the 
ice-box for two months was concentrated by ultrafiltra- 
tion and injected, and no responses when the fresh gastric 
juice was concentrated by ultrafiltration and injected. 
To test whether the concentration by vacuum distillation 
had caused some 
change in the fresh 
gastric juice, it was 
decided to subject the 
latter to concentra- 
tion by vacuum dis- 
tillation before using 
the ultrafilters (Group 
3). Case G was in- 
jected with gastric 
juice concentrated by 
vacuum distillation 
only. A maximum 
reticulocyte response 
(11.2 per cent, at a 
red blood cell level 
of 1.82 millions), and 
a satisfactory rise 
in red blood cells 
followed. No further 
reticulocyte rise fol- 
lowed extralin 
therapy. Four 
patients received in- 
jections of gastric 
juice first concen- 
trated by vacuum 
distillation, then diluted with distilled water, and recon- 
centrated by ultra filtration. Definite reticulocyte rises 
followed all of these injections. The reticulocyte rises were 
P.8, 8.7, 8.2, and 2.8 per cent, when the red blood cell 
levels were 0.7, 3.25, 1.91, and 2.7 millions, respectively. 
The reticulocyte peak of 8.7 per cent, in Case S was 
apparently maximal, as no further rise in reticulocytes 
followed the injection of liver extract intramuscularly. 


Case 1 1 had previously responded to the concentrated 
ultrafiltrate, and the 2.8 per cent, response, followed by 
a rise in red blood cells, was considered quite satisfactory. 
The two other responses were not maximal, as subsequent 
treatment produced additional reticulocytoses. 

Case 11 received intramuscularly the portion of the 
gastric juice concentrated by vacuum distillation’ that 



Chart III. — This shows the response of the blood of Case II ' 
to the intramuscular injection of the portion of the fresh human 
gastric juice concentrated by vacuum distillation that passed 
through the ultrafiltcr (1), and to the portion of the fresh 
human gastric juice concentrated by vacuum distillation and 
then reconcentrated by ultrafiltration (2). 

passed through the ultrafilters. This ultrafiltrate was 
concentrated by vacuum distillation before injection. 
Chart III shows the marked and prolonged reticulocytosis. 
Evidence of bone marrow stimulation (many nucleated 

red blood cells, 
myelocytes, and nu- 
clear particles) ap- 
peared at the onset 
of the greatest rise 
in reticulocytes. Case 
7, in which there had 
been nine previous 
responses to liver 
extract, received a 
similar preparation. 
The patient was in 
cardiac failure when 
injected. By the 
seventh day the 
reticulocytes had 
started to increase, 
but the cardiac 
failure had . not re- 
sponded to medica- 
tion, and the patient 
developed broncho- 
pneumonia and died. 
After each injection 
in this group there 
was some type of 
reaction, the severest 
following the injection (Case 11, first injection) which 
caused the greatest reticulocytosis. The clinical response 
of each patient was proportionate to the height of the 
reticulocyte response. 

The results in the three groups of observations indicated 
clearly that some change in the gastric juice had taken 
place during the process of vacuum distillation. However, 
in Group 2 the ultrafiltrate of fresh gastric juice had been 



Chart II.— The response of the blood of Case 4 to the intramuscular injec- 
tion ol fre>li human gastric juice concentrated by ultrafiltration only, and to 
the weekly intra\cnous injection of the amount of liver extract dtmed from 
11*0 grams of whole lt\er. * 
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concentrated by vacuum distillation, and no haemato- 
poietic activity had been demonstrated. It was therefore 
assumed that the material in the gastric juice that could 
be made active by vacuum distillation was held back 
by the ultra filters. To test this, Case 12 was injected 
with fresh gastric juice first concentrated by ultrafiltra- 
tion, then diluted with 0.3 per cent, hydrochloric acid, 
and reconcentrated by vacuum distillation. The patient 
had a severe reaction, a decrease in red blood 'cells, and 
an increase in icterus following the injection. Chart IV 



Chart IV. — This shoy. s the prolonged reticulocyte response of 
Case 12 following the intramuscular injection of normal human 
gastric juice first concentrated by ultrafiltration, then diluted 
and reconcentrated by vacuum distillation, and the response of 
the blood to three intramuscular injections of the amount of 
concentrated liver extract (3 c.cm.) derived from 100 grams of 
whole li\er. 

shows the prolonged reticulocytosis, the peak (345,000 
per c.mm.) being reached on the thirty-fifth day after 
the injection. A definite clinical response and rise in 
red blood cells had occurred by then, although the rise 
in red blood cells was markedly delayed. There was a 
subsequent increase in retie ulocytes following the intra- 
muscular injection of liver extract. 

This showed conclusively that the material in the 
gastric juice which could be made active was held back 
by the ultrafilters used. It also demonstrated that the 
gastric juice concentrated by ultrafiltration and recon- 
centrated by vacuum distillation was haematopoietically 
active, whereas on three occasions (Group 2) the gastric 
juice concentrated by ultrafiltration only had been in- 
active. The results obtained in Group 3 and in Case 12 
indicated that after concentration by vacuum distillation 
a goodly percentage of the activity passed through the 
ultrafilters, although practically all of the material that 
could be released or made active by concentration by 
vacuum distillation was held back by the ultrafilters. It 
would seem, therefore, that during the process of vacuum 
distillation a haematopoietically active substance was 
obtained that was smaller in size than the material from 
which it was formed or released. 

Summary 

The results of these studies indicate that’ some change 
in fresh human gastric juice must take place before a 
haematopoietically active material can be demonstrated 
by the intramuscular injection into patients with per- 
nicious anaemia. At the present time the actual 
mechanism of this change is not known. Any of at 
least three explanations might account for this change. 
The first is that, during the process of vacuum distillation 
the intrinsic factor acts upon an extrinsic factor present 


in the gastric juice in too small amounts to be active 
when fed by the mouth. The intrinsic factor is known 
to be present in fresh human gastric juice, and has been 
demonstrated by us in another group of experiments to 
be present at the onset of the vacuum distillation in all 
the preparations which were made active by this pro- 
cedure, and in none of those that were not so made 
active. The second is that during the process^ of con- 
centration by vacuum distillation, a material irritating 
or toxic to the haematopoietic system is produced. The 
prolonged and delayed reticulocyte response, marked 
bone marrow irritation, the delayed rise in red blood 
cells, and the fact that each patient who responded to 
the injection of the concentrated gastric juice had a more 
or less severe reaction, suggest this possibility. Case 12 
is of especial interest in this connexion. After the in- 
jection the temperature rose to 106° F., the red blood 
cell count decreased 0.55 million, and there was an 
increase in icterus. There was no rise in red blood cells 
until after a prolonged reticulocytosis. The third possi- 
bility is that during the concentration by vacuum dis- 
tillation a hormone is released or activated. 

In our opinion the haematopoietically active substance 
must be formed by the action of the intrinsic factor on 
an extrinsic factor in the gastric juice, or by the produc- 
tion of a substance irritating or toxic to the haemato- 
poietic system. 
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ADDITIONAL SYMPTOMATOLOGY IN 
SIMPLE ACHLORHYDRIC ANAEMIA 

BY 

A. W. VAISEY, M.B., B.Chir. Cantab. 

LITE HOUSE-PHYSICIAN, ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL UNIT 

Although its recognition has been slow, its nomenclature 
varied, and its features diverse, unequal, and inconstant, 
a type of non-haemolytic primary anaemia, associated 
with a relative gastric achlorhydria, has of recent years 
been admitted a' separate clinical entity since its 
distinctive pathology was made clear by Witts 1 in the 
Goulstonian Lectures of 1932. The object of this com- 
munication is to indicate two additional features of the 
symptomatology, believed not to have been hitherto 
recorded, which occurred in patients admitted to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital Medical Unit during 1932. These are : 
(1) acne rosacea, and (2) thinning of the hair. It must be 
admitted in each case that a single example of such a 
symptom might appear at first sight to have occurred 
fortuitously, in spite of the diversity of symptoms — more 
especially abdominal — which are known to occur ; but it 
is considered justifiable -to record them, if only because 
they might be expected on pathological grounds. 

Acne Rosacea 

The skin condition was observed in a woman with most 
of the usual features of simple achlorhydric anaemia. 

Mrs. G., aged 60 , complained of palpitations and shortness 
of breath for six months, accompanied by pain in the 
epigastrium, chiefly post- prandial. She had long come to 
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recognize that meat in any form particularly aggravated the 
pain, and for some weeks she had been subsisting mainly upon 
carbohydrates. On examination there was slight oedema of 
the ankles and moderate enlargement of the spleen. The blood 
contained 4.3 million red cells per c.mm., but only 32 per 
cent, haemoglobin, and the stained films showed poikilocytes 
and occasional pessary forms. Gastric content analysis 
revealed no free HC1 to histamine stimulation in half-hourly 
specimens up to two and a half hours. Considered together, 
the symptoms gave no doubt as to the clinical condition. But 
in marked contrast to the considerable pallor of the rest of the 
skin, that of the nose and cheeks was blotchy and hyperaemic, 
with a downward spread also on to the lower lip. This 
blotchy area consisted of confluent papules, which were not, 
however, surmounted with comedones, and even a casual 
inspection made it certain that the condition was typical 
acne rosacea. 

The interest of this case lies in the fact that acne rosacea 
has long been known to be associated with some form of 
alimentary disturbance. As long ago as 1920 Ryle and 
Barber 2 made gastric analyses in a series of twelve cases, 
in five of which there was complete achlorhydria through- 
out the period of the meal, while in two of the others 
there was marked hypochlorhydria. Although, it is 
believed, tin's observation has not been repeated, a degree 
of hydrochloric acid deficiency is now assumed by most 
dermatologists in the treatment of acne rosacea. The case 
recorded above at least indicates a common aetiological 
-factor, since in one and the same patient there occurred 
two conditions— an anaemia and acne rosacea — both known 
to be associated with gastric hypochlorhydria, yet hitherto 
only separately encountered. A common factor is further 
suggested by the fact that the cutaneous and anaemic 
states improved pari passu under treatment. If, more- 
over, in apparently uncomplicated acne rosacea, blood 
counts revealed some degree of diminished red cell haemo- 
globin content, this common aetiological factor might be 
proved. 

Alopecia 

The case notes of the patient who complained of 
thinning of the hair were as follows. 

Mrs. B., aged 45, had had flatulence and fullness after food 
for ten months, and latterly had noticed difficulty in swallow- 
ing, Most of the typical signs were present, including, 
incidentally, well-marked atrophy of the buccal and pharyngeal 
mucous membrane, on account of which difficulty was found 
in passing the stomach tube. On inquiry' she stated that her 
finger-nails were very brittle and liable to longitudinal 
splitting: they were flat, short, and diamond-shaped, the pulp 
of the fingers projecting almost as far beyond each nail-tip 
as the total length of the nail itself. Finally, she volunteered 
that her hair had been “ coming out ” to a very' considerable 
degree in the past six months. The diagnosis of simple 
achlorhydric anaemia was made, but as her hair was certainly 
thin and brittle it was at once recognized that a determination 
of the basal metabolic rate was indicated in view of the 
possibility of a superimposed early myxoedema. This, how- 
ever, was found to be within normal limits. 

Nail changes, well exemplified in the case above, are 
fairly common in this type of anaemia, but the pathology 
is obscure, since they arc not found in other anaemic 
states, primary or secondary. No mention, however, is 
made in the literature of thinning of the hair. But as 
hair resembles nail substance, in consisting essentially of 
modified horn cells, it is suggested that the same unknown 
factor is responsible for both nail and hair dysfunction in 
the simple achlorhydric type of anaemia, presumably 
depending on iron deficiency. 

I am indebted to Professor O L. V de Wcs'c-Iou , under 
wlm-T care they were admitted, for permission to publish 
tlu-^e cases. 

Rmurvcrs 

1 Witts I- J ' Lancet. 1*02. ». 495 
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CIRCUMCISION AND SYPHILIS 

BY 

V. E. LLOYD, M.B., B.S. 

DIRECTOR, VENEREAL DISEASES DEPARTMENT, GUY'S HOSPITAL 
AND 

N. L.. LLOYD, M.B., M.R.C.P. 

LATE MEDICAL OFFICER, VENEREAL DISEASES DEPARTMENT. 
guy’s HOSPITAL 

The hygienic value of circumcision in 'the, maid infant has 
been generally acknowledged over a very long period. 
All will agree that such conditions as acute balanoposthitis 
and carcinoma penis are seldom, if ever, seen in the 
circumcised. It is also commonly believed that the inci- 
dence of syphilis is considerably lower in circumcised 
persons. In view of this widespread belief it is somewhat- 
surprising that so few statistical reports bearing on the 
incidence of acquired syphilis in circumcised and non- 
circumciscd males should be available. 

There appears to be little information on this subject, 
particularly since the introduction of the more accurate 
methods in the diagnosis of syphilis following upon the 
discovery of Spirochacta pallida and the utilization of the 
Wasssrmann test. 

Jonathan Hutchinson, 1 on reviewing his cases for the 
year 1854, stated : 

" Notwithstanding a gross proportion of nearly one- third 
to others the cases of syphilis presented by Jews are only as 
one io fifteen. That this difference is not to be accounted for 
by their superior chastity or their unwillingness to seek 
medical aid is conclusively proved by the fact that they 
furnish very nearly half the cases of gonorrhoea. The cir- 
cumcised Jew is, then, very much less likely to' contract 
syphilis than an uncircumciscd person.” 

Hutchinson’s figures are shown in Table I. 


Table I —Venereal Cases (1854) 


Total Venereal 
Ca-cs 

Gonorrhoea 

Syphilis 

Proportion of Gonor- 
rhoea to Syphilis 

Non-Jews, 272 

107 

165 

0.6 to 1 

Jews, 58 

47 

11 

4.3 lo 1 


Feldman 2 refers to the male venereal out-patients at 
the Metropolitan Hospital during the year 1882-3, among 
whom syphilis was present in 17.8 per cent, of the Jews 
and 62 per cent, of the non-Jews. Assuming that the 
remaining patients were suffering from gonorrhoea, these 
figures give the proportion of gonorrhoea to syphilis in 
Jews as "4.5 to 1 and in non-Jews as 0.6 to 1. These 
proportions are almost identical with those found by 
Hutchinson (Table I) at the same hospital some thirty 
years earlier. 

Breitenstein 3 reported in 1902 observations on 15,000 
native circumcised soldiers and 18,000 European soldiers 
in the Dutch Indies. He noted a greater proportion 
of venereal infections in the non-circuincised, and that 
syphilis in particular was much more frequent in the non- 
circumciscd troops. 

Wolbarst* has reported upon venereal diseases in the 
circumcised and non-circumcised, utilizing S00 cases under 
his care. He .found that in 400 circumcised patients 
the proportion of syphilis and soft chancre combined was 
22 per cent , whereas in 400 uncircumcised patients the 
proportion of syphilis and soft chancre was 41 per cent. 
Unfortunately this author does not give the separate 
figures for syphilis and for soft chancre. 

More recent figures were given in 1928 by Bcrkowit&ch,* 
who recorded the incidence of venereal diseases in Jews 
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and non-Jews. He found 'that,' while the incidence of 
gonorrhoea was much the same in the two groups, syphilis 
was twice as frequent among the non- Jews, and soft 
chancre was six times as common. The total number 
of cases of syphilis observed was small.- (See Table II.) 


Table II . — Venereal Diseases in Jews and Xon-Jezvs 


Total Questioned 

! Syphilis j 

j Gonorrhoea, | 

Soft Chancre 




! No. • 

Per cent.] 

No. |per cent. 

Jews, 1,323 

15 

1.13 

| 175 

i3.2 

6 0.45 

, Non-Jews, 1,434 

31 

2.5 

j 222 

| 15.4 

39 2.7 


The deductions concerning the frequency of syphilis 
by several of the authors quoted were based on the 
proportion of Jews and non-Jews, and not directly on the 
circumcision or non-circumcision of 'the individual. No . 
consideration appears to have been givSn to the possible 
inclusion of circumcised individuals in the non-Jewish 
group. As is well known, circumcision is not uncommon 
among non-Jewish races. The probable inclusion of a 
certain and by no means negbgible number of circumcised 
persons in the non-Jewish group detracts somewhat from 
the accuracy of these analyses. Wolbarst, 4 whose analysis 
is one of the few based on circumcision and non-circum- 
cision, and not upon racial differences, unfortunately 
includes syphilis and soft chancre in the same group, and 
the actual number or proportion of cases of syphilis is 
not ascertainable from his figures. 

In view of these deficiencies it is considered that some 
information on this subject from present-day material in 
this country will be of some interest. 


Personal Observations 

This analysis concerns observations made upon new 
male cases attending the department for venereal diseases 
at Guy's Hospital from January to June, 1932. These 
patients were, in the majority of cases, suffering from 
venereal disease, but a proportion were not so suffering, 
and it has appeared to us to serve a useful purpose to 
consider these additional cases. Ail cases of congenital 
syphilis and of extragenital syphilitic infection have been 
excluded from this series. 

The records of 499 patients who attended during the 
period stated are available for the purpose of these obser- 
vations. These patients have been considered not only 
as regards the present venereal condition, but also as 
regards previous venereal disease when the history' 
appeared accurate. For example, a patient who had 
acquired syphilis ten years ago and who now has gonor- 
rhoea is considered under the heading of both diseases , 
a patient giving a history' of gonorrhoea five years ago 
in which the diagnosis was subjected to microscopical 
control is considered under the heading of gonorrhoea. 

Under the heading of two venereal diseases twenty-nine 
patients are included, while one, patient suffered" from 
soft chancre in addition to gonorrhoea and syphilis ; 130 
patients were not suffering from, and gave no history of 
previously suffering from, any venereal disease. Of those 
with an active venereal condition or a reliable history 
of previous venereal disease there were 369 cases. Some 
of these, as already stated, were suffering from more than 
one venereal disease, and the total number of infections 
for inquiry amounts to 400. Including those free from 
venereal infection the total is 530. These 530 conditions 
occurred in the following proportions : 

Syphilis ... ... ... ... 112 

Gonorrhoea ... ... ... ... 27S 

Soft chancre . . ... ... ... io 

Non- venereal disease ... ... ... 130 


The totals of these various groups are in the same pro- 
portions as have existed among patients attending this 
department during the last few years. The 499 patients 
who. are considered here fall into the following groups: 
circumcised, 118 ; non-circumcised, 3S1. In any large 
group of uncircumcised men a small proportion will be 
found in whom the prepuce is in a condition of phimosis. 
A small proportion will also be found in whom the prepuce 
is naturally short and is normally retracted, so that the 
glans penis is habitually exposed ; in others there is 
a well-marked but short fold of skin around the corona 
glandis (in some of these the prepuce is almost rudi- 
mentary). It is suspected that some of these patients 
had undergone an incomplete circumcision in infancy. 

These departures from the average anatomical condition 
of the prepuce seem to warrant a separate category in 
the present analysis. In the following tables the term 
“ short prepuce " includes those cases where the prepuce 
appears rudimentary' and where there exists a short 
prepuce with a permanently exposed glans penis. The 
anatomical condition of the prepuce in the 499 patients 
was as follows : 


Circumcised 
“ Short prepuce “ 
Average prepuce 
Phimosis 


1 IS or 23.6 per cent. 
61 or 12.0 
300 or 60.0 
'20 or 4.0 ,, 


The diseases associated with these preputial states are 
shown in Table III. 


Table III . — Anatomical State of the Prepuce in Relation to 
. Venereal Diseases 



Syphilis j 

Soft 

Chancre 

| Gonorrhoea j 

Non-vonerea! 

Conditions 

Circumcised | 

25 ’ 

1 j 

1 

75 ! 

24 

“ Short prepuce " 

15 

1 0 

30 

17 

Average prepaco 

£8 

1 8 

156 

77 

rhimosis 

3 

! i 

7 

12 


The number of cases of phimosis is too small to provide 
information of value. It is, however, noteworthy that of 
the twenty cases a little less than one-half were suffering 
from venereal disease, a proportion that is considerably 
lower than that for the remaining anatomical groups. 
The high proportion of non-venereal conditions in this 
group was due to the occurrence of acute balanitis in 
many of the cases. 

The number of cases of soft chancre is also too small 
to be subjected to analysis ; this condition was present 
in only one of the circumcised patients, and in no case 
in the smaller group with a *' short prepuce." Soft 
chancre occurred once in the 179^ patients who had been 
circumcised or with a “ short prepuce," and nine times 
in the 320 patients (1 in 35.) with a prepuce of average 
extent or with phimosis. This is in keeping with the 
usual teaching on the relation of circumcision to soft 
chancre. Disregarding the cases of soft chancre for the 
reason given, the preputial states found in the various 
diseases have been analvsed and compared, and are shown 
in Tables IV, V, and VI. 


Table IV. — Anatomical Stale of the Prepuce of 112 Patients 
tnth Syphilis 



No. of Cases of ! 

Syphilis J 

Per cent. 

Circumcised .. 

25 

22.3 

“ Short prepuce ” _ 

16 

14.3 

Average prepuce 

63 

60.7 

Phimosis .. _ 

3 

2.7 
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Table V. — Anatomical State of the Prepuce of 27S Patients 
tcith Gonorrhoea 



No. of Cases of 
Gonorrhoea 

Per cent. 

Circumcised 

75 

27 

“ Short prepuce " ; 

30 

10.5 

Average prepuce 

166 

60 

Phimosis,^ M 

i 

2.5 

Table VI. — Anatomical State of the Prcpnee of 130 Patients 
tcith no Venereal Disease 


No. of Patients 

Per cent. 

Circumcised 

24 

18.4 

“Short propnc©’' 

17 

13 0 

Average prepuce 

77 

59.2 

Phimosis ... 

12 

9.2 


So far there appears to be no striking difference in the 
relative proportions of the various anatomical divisions 
of the prepuce in the three groups. Circumcision is noted 
a little more frequently in the cases of gonorrhoea than 
in those of syphilis and a little less frequently in the non- 
venereal group. 

. , A comparison of the distribution of the various classifi- 
cations of the prepuce in the syphilis group with that of 
the whole group of the 499 patients under observation 
reveals an extremely close similarity. (See Table VII.) 


Table VII.- — Anatomical State of the Prepuce of the Syphilis 
Group Compared with the Whole Group 



Syphilis Cases, , 
Total 112 

13H 

Circumcised 

22.3 per cent. 

! 23.6 per cent. 

“Short prepuce” 

14.3 „ 

12 

Average prepuce 

60.7 

60 

Phimosis 

2.7 

4 


When we compare the syphilis rate in -the 118 circum- 
cised patients with that of the non-circumcised group of 
381, we again find that there is no difference of any 
significance — namely, 20.2 per cent, in the circumcised 
group compared with 21.9 per cent, in the non-circumcised 

g rou P- . % 

We have already indicated that a prepuce that is very 
short or is rudimentary in extent is by no means un- 
common among these patients. If the number of such 
patients is included among the circumcised, we have a 
composite group of patients in whom the prepuce has 
either been removed or is naturally extremely deficient, 
and in whom the glans penis is permanently exposed. 
The syphilis rate of this composite group compared with 
that for the remaining patients in whom the prepuce is 
of average extent or phimotic is shown in Table VIII ; 
the figures indicating the syphilis rate are almost identical. 

T\BLF VIII . — Svphilts Pate »n (.4) Circumcised Patients and 
others tcith Permanent!',’ Reposed Ghms. compared 
inth {B) PaUrnts with an average Prepuce or 
Phimosis 



Total Nn ml **r‘ No. ofCa«e<of 

rcrcentag'* of 


f ot Pa Lien: ? , 

■ SyiAsiHt 

Ce«e-* of Syphilis 

— | 

NnmWr circumcised or ! 

! 179 

1 41 

22.9 

with "fhor; prrpucc j 

Stnnl*cr with avers.:* ; 

! 323 

71 

V12 


jnrrpucc or phimed-* 


Conclusion 

The' total number of cases in this series is small in 
comparison with the large groups reported by others — for 
example, Breitenstein. 3 Attempts have been made to 
make up for this deficiency in numbers by greater 
accuracy in recording the anatomical condition of the 
prepuce and not relying upon racial classifications. ‘ It 
is probable that any large group of non-Jewish men will 
contain some, who have been circumcised. A considerable 
number of men in the circumcised group of our series were 
not of Jewish faith. Also it appeared to tis that the 
inclusion of a separate group for cases with a deficient 
prepuce is productive of some interest and value. 

From the results of analysis of our cases it appears 
that the absence of the prepuce is not the important 
preventive factor in the acquisition of syphilis that is 
commonly believed. 
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Memoranda 

MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL 

TRAUMATIC DETACHMENT OF RETINA:' 
OPERATION : RECOVERY 
In view of the great interest aroused during recent years 
in the operative treatment of this condition the following 
case appears worthy of record. 

F. C. f male, aged 42, attended the casualty department of 
the Princess Beatrice Hospital on March 3rd, 1932. 

History and State. — While he was chopping wood a piece* 
flew up and struck him a violent blow on the right eye. He 
complained of misty vision and seeing double with the injured 
eye. He was given local treatment. When referred to me 
a few days later the affected eye was found to be bandaged 
and the pupil dilated with atropine. The margin of the pupil 
was dentated, showing that some fibres of the ciliary muscle, 
were ruptured. At the time of my examination there was no 
hyphaema. Vision of the injured eye Was 5/24, not improved. 
Vision of the left eye with -4 D sph, = 5/5. He had never 
worn glasses, and told me that the injured eye was always 
his good one, and that he relied on it chiefly for his work 
as a skilled repairer of antiques. On ophthalmoscopic exam- 
ination he was found to. have a detachment of the retina in 
the upper and outer quadrant. No tear of the retina could 
be seen. Local treatment — that is. atropine with bandage — 
was continued pending his admission to hospital. Jie was 
admitted as an in-patient on March 21st, 1932. By this time, 
however, it' was noted that the detachment had definitely 
become more extensive, and had gravitated into the lower am! 
outer quadrant. In hospital he was kept flat in bed, with 
both eyes bandaged, the use of atropine in the injured eye 
being continued. He was examined again after three days, 
but as the detached retina appeared to be losing transparency 
and showed no signs of spontaneous improvement from recum- 
bent treatment it was decided to operate forthwith. 

Operation (March 24th, 1932). — The patient was placed on 
the table and the eye cocaiiuzcd. With the speculum intro- 
duced. the conjunctiva and Tenon’s capsule were dissected 
back from the globe between the inferior and external recti 
and held back with a retractor by my assistant. The meridian 
of maximum detachment appearing to be at “ 8 o'clock." a 
point w-ns stained with methylenc-bluc 7 mm. from the cornea! 
limbus to mark the approximate position of the ora serrata, 
and another point selected on the same meridian 4 to 5 mm. 
further back. At this spot a hole was made through 
sclerotic and choroid with a pointed electro-cautery* heated 
to a bright red The subretmal fluid oozed out with a speck 
of vitreous. When the flow had ceased, after a minute or 
two the cautery was again heated to whiteness and pushed 
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through the hole to a depth of 2 mm., but only for a moment. 
No surface cauterization of the sclera in the vicinity of the 
puncture was done. The conjunctival stitches were inserted, 
atropine instilled, and both eyes bandaged. The patient 
remained in bed for only five days, when the stitches were 
removed and he was discharged from hospital (April 1st). 
Just previous to his leaving hospital the eye was quickly 
looked at and the retina noted to have regained attachment, 
but no prolonged examination was made. The patient stated, 
however, that the sight of the eye had much improved. He 
was given atropine, and advised to keep the eye bandaged. 

Progress . — A week later he came to the out-patient depart- 
ment, when the vision of the injured eye was found to be 
5/6. partly, and the field, charted on the perimeter, full. 
He attended once a week for a month, the eye still under 
atropine, but after the first fortnight the bandage was 
replaced by a shade. As he was anxious to return to work 
the atropine and shade were now discontinued and permission 
given to resume his emploi’znent. At my request he came , 
to see me at the hospital on September 26th — that is, over 
six months after the accident — when the sight of the operated 
eye was found to have improved to nearly 5/5. With a 
correction of slight myopic astigmatism in this eye he got 
full normal vision. The field was again charted, and noted 
to be full. With the ophthalmoscope the site of the cautery 
puncture was easily seen as a circular area about a disk- 
breadth diameter in the “ 8 o'clock ” meridian, dead white, 
and having a margin of pigment. No creasing of the retina 
or vitreous opacities were detected. The patient volunteered 
the statement that the operated eye had become, as formerly, 
his better eye, and that he could see with it as well as 
ever. Seen again as recently as May 23rd of this year, when 
he was shown at a Kensington Branch meeting of the British 
Medical Association, held at the Princess Beatrice Hospital, 
the vision and field of vision of the operated eye were found 
to have remained normal. The cure* may therefore be regarded 
as permanent. 

The procedure adopted was on the lines advocated by 
Gonin, and the aim underlying this and other diathermic 
methods is to produce, after evacuation of the subretinal 
fluid, an area, or areas, of agglutinative inflammation 
which will tack down the detached retina to the subjacent 
choroid and sclerotic. A very good account of Gonin's 
work — and indeed of the whole subject — with biblio- 
graphy, is available to the practitioner in Anderson's 
Detachment of the Retina. 

The excellent result obtained in this case points to the 
desirability of early operation as opposed to expectant 
treatment of this condition, since, as is well known, the 
prognosis 'becomes progressively less favourable with the 
lapse of time. When, indeed, the detachment becomes 
total — as partial detachments ultimately tend to — no 
operative procedure is likely to be of any avail. 

A. S. Worton. M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, Princess 
Beatrice Hospital. 


CIRSOID ANEURYSM OF THE SCALP 
The interesting account of a case of cirsoid aneurysm of 
the scalp, which Mr. R. A. Kerr contributed to the 
British Medical Journal of September 23rd, 1933 (p. 566), 
prompts me to record my experiences with such a case 
with which I was closely associated some twelve 3'ears ago, 
while acting as house-surgeon to Mr. Donald D. Day at 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, Norwich. 

Our patient was a man of about 45, who had had the 
tumour on his scalp for as long as he could remember ; he 
sought medical aid on account of the fact that during the 
previous two years the “lump” had more than doubled 
its size. ‘ 

On examination he presented a smooth tumour, about 4 by 
2 inches, with the long axis directed antero-posteriorly, 
which was situated about 3 inches above the base of the 
right mastoid process. It presented all the signs of a tvpical 
cirsoid aneurysm, and was fed by numerous strongly putting 


vessels all round its periphery. Operation was decided upon, 
and with Mr. Day's assistance I ligated both occipital and 
both superficial temporal arteries, exposing each through 
a small incision, ligating in two places, and cutting between. 
All the obvious feeding vessels around the circumference of 
the tumour were similarly dealt with. This procedure, how- 
ever, had little apparent immediate effect on the aneurysm, 
so the patient was returned to bed with a firm pad com- 
pressing the tumour, with the hope that the combined effect 
of partially cutting off the blood supply and of pressure 
would cause thrombosis. In this we were disappointed, for 
our activities had little or no effect ; the tumour was as large, 
and the pulsation as active, as ever. 

A fortnight later Mr. Day adopted another procedure. A 
thin skewer was inserted through the scalp some distance from 
the margin of the tumour, and at right angles to its long 
axis ; the skewer was passed down to the pericranium, and 
was then pushed along the surface of the skull below the 
aneurysm, and made to emerge through the scalp some 
distance on the other side of the pulsating mass. Two other 
skewers were inserted in the same manner, parallel to* the 
first, with about one inch between each. A double silkworm- 
gut ligature was then passed with very firm tension in 
figure-of-eight fashion over the projecting end of a skewer, 
in such a way as to indent deeply the surface of the 
aneurysm, and similar strands were passed round the other 
skewers. The aneurysm now presented a markedly lobulated 
surface, with a deep depression corresponding to the position 
of a ligature over each skewer. A sterile dressing was 
applied and the patient returned to bed. 

Four days later the area was dressed, and in about ten 
days the silkworm-gut strands were cut off and the skewers 
extracted. The result was surprising: the aneurysm was now 
replaced by a hard, non-pulsating, lobulated mass, and the 
numerous feeding vessels round about had entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The patient was discharged, and, being highly delighted 
with the result, co-opsrated with us to the extent of 
reporting every month ; in this way I was able to witness 
the gradual disappearance of the tumour, and when I 
last saw him, nine months after the second operation, 
the aneurysmal mass was represented by a hard nodule 
about the size of a hazel nut, and the scalp surrounding 
it was normal. It was a striking example of the origin- 
ality of thought, simplicity’ of technique, and satisfactory 
result which, characterized the work of that fine old 
surgeon. 

Norwich. A. G. Smith, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Reports of Societies 


TREATMENT OF MUCOUS COLITIS 

A meeting of the Section of Physical Medicine of the 
Royal Society of Medicine was held on January 19th, 
when the subject for discussion was the treatment of 
mucous colitis. Dr. M. B. Ray presided. 

Dr. A. F. Hurst said that specialism in therapeutics 
had dangers perhaps even greater than specialism in 
other branches of medicine, and this was illustrated by 
the condition of what was commonly called mucous 
colitis. Such a case might for months be treated with 
vaccinev., or intestinal lavage, or possibly diathermy, 
when all the time the so-called mucous colitis was nothing 
else than achlorhydric gastritis, which could be cured 
with, a few doses of hydrochloric acid ; or, alternatively, 
it was something much more serious, a carcinoma of the 
colon, which during the time of treatment had passed 
from the stage of safe operation to that of complete 
inoperability. In his own view there was no cuch thing 
as mucous colitis. The colon, like every other mucous 
'membrane, bad as one of its important functions the 
secretion of mucus in order to protect itself from injury. 
The injury’ might be either mechanical or chemical irrita- 
tion. Mechanical irritation occurred in inefficient defaeca- 
tion, when impaction of faeces irritated the mucous 
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membrane, and the colon, to protect itself, secreted an 
excess of mucus. If the mucus were examined in a case 
of that kind it would be found to contain no leucocytes, 
no red corpuscles, and no abnormal bacteria, and examina- 
tion by the sigmoidoscope would reveal no inflammation 
of the mucous membrane. As for chemical irritation, 
this was most commonly caused by aperients. It was 
caused also by almost every form of enema, especially 
soap enema. The only fluid which produced no secretion 
at all was normal saline. In many cases spa treatment, 
when carefully given and when the water was isotonic, 
produced little or no irritation, and there was no excessive 
secretion of mucus. The discovery’ of mucus in a patient 
who had had a douche or enema of any kind was no 
evidence of colitis ; it was simply the response of the 
normal mucous membrane to the action of the enema. 
Another cause of chemical irritation, too little realized, 
was found in patients with achlorhydria which resulted 
from chronic gastritis. Here the- food passed too rapidly 
through the small intestine and reached the colon in a 
chemically and mechanically irritating form, undergoing 
bacterial decomposition there. If all these causes were 
excluded the number of patients who passed mucus was 
extremely small ; it was a very unusual condition. Muco- 
membranous colitis, formerly very common, had become 
more and more rare ; he did not know why it had almost 
completely disappeared. A better name for true rnuco- 
membranous colitis would be muco-membranous colic. 
The’ condition of colon spasm with or without mucus was 
a reaction to an abnormally irritable sympathetic nervous 
system ; it was a neurosis in the sense that it had no 
organic basis. He had known mucous colitis diagnosed 
because a patient was suffering from so-called intestinal 
auto-intoxication. He did not believe there was such a 
thing as auto-intoxication from the colon ; at least it 
was very rare. The vast majority of patients who were 
suffering from true intestinal nuto-intdxication were suffer- 
ing from treatment for constipation — that is to say, they 
were taking purgatives. Under normal conditions hardly 
any decomposition went on in the colon at ,all ; on the 
other hand, if purgatives were taken, both protein and 
carbohydrate food was rushed through the small intestine 
and reached the caecum in an undigested condition, and 
there the toxins were absorbed. As for conditions of the 
colon which were really amenable to physical treatment, 
what he had already described as colon spasm very often 
benefited, particularly if there was no organic condition 
such as a diverticulitis ; and another large group of 
patients who benefited by physical treatment were those 
who came back from the Tropics having had some intes- 
tinal infection which had completely died out but had left 
them with uncomfortable and abnormally irritable colons. 
One special form of physical treatment which he had 
himself found of particular value was the treatment of 
the anal canal by means of local diathermy, using a conical 
electrode. 

Dr. Geoffrey Holmes said that mucous colitis, termed 
" mucous colic ” by some American writers, was generally 
thought to be a secretory neurosis. Few necropsies on 
this condition were recorded, but where there was simply 
hypersecretion of mucus no inflammatory condition was 
found in the colon. More frequently it was associated 
with a catarrhal condition, the site of which varied, and 
to indicate this Dieulafov used the phrase " mucous, 
membranous, and sabulous entcro-typhlo-colitis." The 
acute and chronic stages called for different treatment, 
lu the early acute stage, warmth, rest, and bland diet, 
with the administration of bismuth and bromide or salol 
and belladonna, were often effective. In the chronic forms 
intestinal lavage would often hasten a cure. It had been 
said that intestinal lavage was more likely to cause than 
cure colitis ; whilst this might lx; true when irritating 
substances, such as soap and turpentine, were used in 
enemata, or when the technique of administration was 
faulty intestinal lavacc carefully given with warm isotonic 
natural waters and followed by immersion baths with 
hvperthermal undercurrent douching was most beneficial. 
He proceeded to describe the use of Harrogate waters m 
mucous colitis. At Harrogate the great majority of the 
cases were treated with the spa waters. Abdominal packs 
were abo employed, and almost any pack was a remedy 
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for relief of abdominal pain and spasm. Harrogate 
sulphur water had a helpful aperient action. ' It was for 
intestinal lavage that the Harrogate waters were most 
useful. His own experience did not bear out Dr. Hurst's 
view that the condition was becoming rarer. 

Dr. Julius Burnford said that whether or not mucous 
colitis was becoming rarer, other varieties of inflammation 
of the colon seemed to him to be more and more frequent. 
These could be summed up in the term “ulcerative 
colitis." Was mucous colitis a preceding stage of 
catarrhal, granular, or more definitely ulcerative colitis? 
Experience rather suggested that it was in no way allied 
to the inflammatory group. Anatomical factors were 
lacking, and those who were concerned with mucous 
colitis had not the opportunity of the pathologist or of 
the surgeon to lay down any anatomical basis for the 
condition that they tried to define as mucous colitis or 
mucous colic. They were compelled, therefore, to argue 
from symptoms, and deal empirically with them. The 
first duty was to relieve symptoms and then to question 
the aetiology. The spasm he had never found to disappear 
under belladonna ; nothing short of morphine had any 
effect. For the constipation he had always preferred to 
fall back on the old-fashioned treatment of castor oil, 
with laudanum to relieve the spasm. But the crux of 
the whole problem was the abuse of the bowel by purga- 
tives. With regard to enemas, he expressed very strong 
views against colon lavage. He had had patients return 
to him after months of colon lavage, with no permanent 
benefit whatever, only some temporary comfort at the 
time the lavage was applied. What treatment, then, 
should be recommended for the relief of the patient? In 
the first place he thought that the question of diet needed 
careful investigation. His own experience was that the 
faulty article in the diet primarily was the starch. The 
diet must be bulk}', and hence one would prefer to obtain 
the proteins in a diluted form, preferably from vegetables, 
and at the same time to give the colon what it was 
demanding — namely, the" necessary bulk. He had not 
hesitated in his own cases of ulcerative colitis to give 
from the first highly vegetarian and roughage diet. Of 
secondary importance to the diet was physical treatment 
in the shape of abdominal exercises directed to the develop- 
ment of the musculature of the body and the repair 
particularly of the abdominal muscles. 

Dr. E. I. SroiGGs said that mucous colitis — and he 
believed it to be at all events a clinical entity — was due 
to two things— namely, constipation, and the regular use 
of aperients to cure that constipation ; and the second 
was a more frequent cause than the first. He gave some 
figures showing that the incidence of mucous colitis among 
the people who had constipation and took aperients was 
more than twice as great as it was among those who 
had severe constipation without taking aperients. With 
regard to the importance of diagnosis, mentioned by Dr. 
Hurst, he pointed out that a reflex mucous colitis could 
be obtained from conditions arising somewhere else in the 
abdomen. Most cases of mucous colitis would bear fairly 
well a rough diet — that is, salads and fruits. If they 
would not bear it, they must be given a bland diet. Dr. 
Kerr Russell said that in muco-membranous colic there 
was definitely a spasm of the bowel musculature, and it 
was well known that spasm could be relieved by heat. 
He thought, therefore, that irrigation with a hot solution 
was likely to give relief to the spasm as well as to assist 
mechanically the clearing out of the bowel. Dr. Hurst 
had mentioned the value of diathermy in rectal conditions, 
and in diathermy again the essential factor was the pro- 
duction of heat. Dr. G. B. Batten recalled the fact that 
about thirty-five years ago he and others were asked by 
Dr. (now Sir) William Hale-White to make an investiga- 
tion of the treatment of what was still called muco- 
membranous colitis, and to try high-frequency among 
other treatments. He himself had been caro’ing out high- 
frequency treatment since 1S9S, partly by long sparks on 
the abdomen and partly bv the rectal application of a 
glass electrode, and was gratified to find that not only 
was it useful for the treatment of haemorrhoids, but it 
also relieved constipation and the insomnia associated 
with it. Since diathermy had been available he had fre- 
quently employed this method, with very beneficial results. 
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DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF PREGNANCY 
At a meeting of the Liverpool Medical Institution on 
January 11th, with the president. Dr. H. R- Hurter, in 
the chair. Professor A. Leyland Robinson and Mr. M. 
Datnoav presented a paper on '* The Differential Diagnosis 
of Pregnancy/’ . * ' 

The personal, social, and legal reasons for which the 
recognition of pregnancy might become a matter- of 
urgency were described and discussed. .The scope of the 
differential diagnosis was indicated and the value of the 
available clinical methods considered. It was shown that 
all the physical signs and symptoms might be obscured 
by disease or simulated by non-pregnant" states, and that 
in all complicated cases clinical methods alone might be 
unable to determine the issue even in late pregnancy. 
Radiology was a decisive method from the fourth month 
onwards, but could afford no help before' the sixteenth 
week of gestation. In the early weeks of pregnancy- there 
was great need for a method by which the presence or 
absence of pregnancy could be decided with absolute 
certainty. A number of the oldest tests devised for this 
purpose were described, and attention was drawn to the 
fact that many of them were dependent upon reactions 
obtained from the urine of pregnant women. The history 
of the modern biological tests was related, and the 
modified Aschheim-Zondek test which was being carried 
out at the Pregnancy Diagnosis Station in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, was described. The results obtained 
were discussed. Out of a total of 706 tests 373 had 
been positive and 333 negative. There were three wrong 
results- in the positive group and ten in the negative. 
Modified reactions were obtained with 170 specimens of 
urine obtained from patients at the menopause,, from 
women after castration, and from others who were -in 
process of abortion. These results were correlated with 
the changes in the type and concentration of the hormones 
present in the specimen, and they afforded valuable help 
in the differentiation of certain clinical conditions that 
were liable to be confused with pregnancy. Lastly, the* 
authors described the hormones responsible for the test, 
and illy -tra ted their biological action by means of lantern 
slides Qi. „ specimens. 

Dr. J. W .'-.Burns said that the .value of the Aschheim- 
Zondek test depended largely upon the individual who 
carried it out, the methods which he adopted, and the 
standard to which he worked. There was no doubt that 
the test had been made more valuable by the way in 
which it was carried out in the Liverpool Pregnancy 
Diagnosis Station. The test was by no means infallible, 
and. should only be used as an aid to diagnosis. It was 
at its best when used to corroborate or otherwise the 
diagnosis made on the clinical evidence. 

Dr. T. N. A. jErrcoATE said that the occurrence of 
doubtful or incorrect Aschheim-Zondek reactions was 
not always the fault of either the test, the technique,- or 
the technician. Urines for examination were frequently 
collected at midday ; at that time the concentration - of 
the hormones was much less than in an early momin^ 
specimen. Moreover, it was quite- possible that when 
such a large number of tests were under consideration 
one or two errors might be due to faulty labelling of 
specimens or confusion of test animals. 

Dr. J. H. \\ iulett said that the test was provin" a 
valuable aid to diagnosis in such conditions as chorion 
epithelioma and intrauterine death of the foetus, and he 
thought that continued research would lead to a further 
reduction in the admitted, if small, percentage of errors. 
The test was not intended to take the place of clinicai 
diagnosis of ordinary pregnancy. 


HOARSENESS AS A SYMPTOM 
.At the last meeting of the Section of Laryngology and 
Otology of the Royal Academy of Medicine- in Ireland 
with the president. Dr. P. J. Dempsey, in the chair,’ 
Dr. O. T. Graham read a communication on *' Hoarseness 
as a Symptom of Disease/’ 

Dr. Graham stressed the fact that hoarseness or huski- 
ness was merely a symptom of disease not necessarily 


situated in the larynx itself but in parts so remote as 
the brain or aortic arch. It w&s a symptom that always 
called for prompt and thorough investigation. It might 
be acute or chronic, intermittent or persistent.. For clear 
phonation the vocal cords must be able to approximate, 
to draw tense, and to vibrate. Approximation might be 
interfered with by a tumour between the cords, feebleness 
of the muscular action, paralysis, or fixation ; and tension 
by paralysis, feebleness, or fixation. Vibration m'ght be 
affected by thickening of the vocal cords by inflammation, 
infiltration, or neoplasms ; or by growth causing fixation of 
the vocal cord. Sometimes a functional or hysterical 
aphonia occurred, particularly in young female adults, 
where no evidence of disease was present ; but hers one 
must be on one’s guard in giving a prognosis, owing to 
the fact that what appeared to be a functional aphonia, 
occurring intermittently, might be the precursor of tuber- 
culous laryngitis. 

A list of fifty possible causes of hoarseness extracted 
from the literature was demonstrated on the epidiascope 
and commented upon by Dr. Graham. As in other 
situations, .he said, so in the larynx one of the crucial 
problems was whether a swelling or ulcer was due to 
a tumour (benign or malignant), syphilis, or tuberculosis ; 
indeed, the patient might be. suffering from all three 
simultaneously. In arriving at a correct diagnosis it 
might be necessary to go through the following steps: 
(l) A complete history.' (2) Indirect laryngoscopy. (3) 
Bronchoscopy and oesophagoscopy. (4) General examina- 
tion — heart, lungs, kidneys, and central nervous system. 
(5) A' ray — skull, neck, and chest. (6) Wassermann blood 
test. (7) Bacteriological examination. (S) Microscopical 
examination of piece of growth. An account was given 
of many 'illustrative cases of acute and chronic laryngitis, 
oedema of glottis, diphtheria, syphilis, tuberculosis and 
tumours of the larynx, and haemorrhage into the vocal 
cords, nervous affections of the larynx, including recurrent 
paralysis from aneurysm of the aortic arch, mediastinal 
growths, and bulbar paralysis. Some interesting cases of 
hoarseness due to foreign bodies in the larynx and in 
the oesophagus, which compressed the larynx and trachea, 
were illustrated by *-ray photographs, and some of the 
foreign bodies removed "were exhibited. 

Evipan in Oto-rhino-laryngologv 

Dr. P. -J. Keogh read a paper entitled “ Some Experi- 
ences of Evipan in Oto-rbino-laryngology.” He said that 
from a personal experience of this drug, both as a pre- 
anaesthetic medication and as an anaesthetic, he had come 
to the conclusion that in both spheres it is pleasant, 
rapid, and reliable. Dr. Keogh gave particulars of the 
dosage and technique of administration. He said that 
the cough reflex was present throughout anaesthesia in 
all his throat cases. In intranasal wfcrk a troublesome 
point was the preservation of a very vigorous sneeze- 
reflex, which could, however, be eliminated by cocainlza- 
tion. Comparing evipan anaesthesia with" inhafatory 
methods, he said that in two cases he had observed a well- 
marked resistance to the drug, which came on after about 
seven to ten days, and might persist for over two months. 

Dr. G. P. Meldon said that in a large experience of 
evipan he had come to similar conclusions to those 
formed by Dr. Keogh, and had observed the * ' sneezin* 7 
reflex.” & 


At a clinical meeting of the Ilford Medical Society, held 
at King George Hospital. Ilford, on January 9th, Dr. A. C. 
Ham ps ox gave an address on the diagnosis and treatment of 
certain disorders of the blood. Dr. Hampson emphasized the 
necessity of the early and correct diagnosis of anaemias, 
especially in the' newborn and in the pregnant mother, and 
stressed the grave results of an inaccurate diagnosis! He 
brought to the notice of the members the therapeutic value 
of inorganic copper and manganese salts and vitamins in the 
treatment of anaemias, and showed the excellent results 
obtained by the giving of veast extract (vitamin* B) and 
orange juice (vitamin C) in combination with inorganic iron 
The address was followed by a discussion in which manv 
members took part, particularly Dr. A. Biney, who advanced 
lus own experiences and. theories. 
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grounded. He has summarized our present knowledge of 
the modes of spread of tumours, after making a critical 
review of the literature contained in about two thousand , 
articles and the results of his own experience in three 
hundred and 'twenty-three cases of malignant disease. 
His book is divided into two sections — -general and special. 
The former treats of the various modes of spread, the 
structure of metastatic growths and their modes of exten- 
sion, the stroma of - metastases, the relationship between 
tumour's and nerves, the' latency of primary growths, the 
bearing of animal experimentation, and the susceptibility 
of tissues to metastases. The second part treats of the * 
secondary tumours occurring in the individual organs of 
the body. 

Dr. Willis is extremely critical in interpreting the 
observations of authors, and is prepared to be regarded 
as iconoclastic in places ; but his criticisms have a good 
backing of reason, and he perceives that in dealing with 
the subject of metastases it 'is needful to define our un- 
assailable knowledge amidst a chaos of conjecture. % In- 
stances of his rejection of current views and recorded 
opinions are too numerous to -mention, but his comments 
on the alleged primary endotheliomas of bone may be 
noticed. The classical example of multiple primary endo- 
thelioma of bone is Marckwald’s case, in which almost 
all the bones were affected, but no primary visceral tumour 
was found. The diagnosis is rejected by Willis on the 
sufficient ground that the prostate and thyroid were en- 
larged, bnt no microscopical examination of the organs is 
mentioned. A similar objection is raised in regard to 
several other recorded cases of alleged primary endo- 
thelioma. Most of the cases may be better interpreted 
as metastases from undiscovered primary growths. With 
regard to the diffuse endothelioma' 'of bone (Ewing’s 
tumour) Dr. Willis, while not denying the possible exist- 
ence of a primary skeletal tumour presenting the Ewing 
clinical syndrome, believes that further study will reveal 
that most of the tumours with this syndrome are meta- 
static in character, and he suspects that neuroblastomas 
will prove to be the responsible primary growths in many 
of the cases. He notes that of fifty-two cases classed 
as Ewing’s tumour in the Registry of Bone Sarcoma and 
discussed by Connor, necropsies were done in less than 
one-third of the cases, and no indications are given as to 
how complete these necropsies were. It is interesting to 
note how comparatively recent is our knowledge of the 
true nature of metastasis. The author states that Jenner, 
discussing, in 1874, the conception of the embolic carriage 
of tumour cells, likened this to the legendary journeys 
of the Wandering Jew: ” Mahy persons believe in his 
existence, but I have never known anyone who has seen 
him.” A remark of Moxon’s, however, at the same 
meeting of the Pathological Society, proves that he was 
already conscious of the truth : "I have repeatedly seen 
rectum in the liver.” 


DENTAL HISTOPATHOLOGY 

In the preface to Histopaihology^ of the Teeth and their 
Surrounding Structures 4 Dr. R. Kroxfeld reminds us that 
till but recently extracted human teeth,- animal jaws, and 
dried human bones have - formed the staple of dental 
research. The purpose of this book has been ” to illus- 
trate by means of human specimens the actual tissue 
changes that correspond to certain well-defined clinical 
conditions.” Animal tissues have been used only to illus- 
trate changes experimentally produced. 

A short opening chapter deals with the normal dental 
histology, and it is interesting to note that Dieck and 

4 Histopathology of the Teeth and their Surrounding Structures. 
By Professor R. Kronfeld, M.D. Philadelphia : Lea and Febiger. 
1933. (Pp. xii 4- 479 ; 3S3 engravings. 7 dollars net.) 


Toyoda’s account of the innervation of dentine is un- 
reservedly accepted. The author strongly dissents from 
the idea - that calcium can be withdrawn from the teeth 
to supply a general deficienc}’, basing his opinion on Gies’s 
experiments in intra vitam staining of forming enamel of 
dogs. The rest of the book, except for short chapters on 
the histology of the edentulous jaw and on laboratory 
technique, is devoted to pathological conditions, and the 
author fully justifies his prefatory' plea for the use of 
human material. Recourse has been had to animal tissues 
only to illustrate the effects of pressure (employed in 
orthodontic treatment or incidental to traumatic occlu- 
sion) on bone and soft tissues — and here human material 
can scarcely be expected. All else is human — many a 
dental pathologist will envy the author his wonderful 
facilities “for getting human material — with a complete 
clinical history of the specimen. The findings in sections 
of root-filled teeth are of especial interest. The apical 
foramen of an aseptically filled root is found by the author 
to be entirely obliterated by new-formed cementum, and he 
thinks there is reasonable ground for attempting to save 
infected pulpless teeth. -The illustrations showing epithelial 
attachment of a dental granuloma to a root apex, and 
those' of a dermoid cyst in the naso-palatine canal, are 
striking examples of pathological research. In dealing 
with ** pyorrhoea ” the author notes that 90 per cent, 
of the cases are ” dirt pyorrhoea,” but does not explain 
why only the remaining 10 per cent, should be entitled 
to the name ” pyorrhoea.” Perhaps we may' ask what 
evidence the author has of the transformation of a mesen- 
chyme cell to a blood cell, or that ” impacted teeth move 
with considerable force in the direction of eruption.” 

The book is a very* valuable contribution to dental 
knowledge and . practice, and should find a place in the 
library of every' dental school. 


GUIDES TO OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Mayou’s Diseases of the Eye* now appears in a fourth 
edition, revised and largely rewritten by Messrs. 
Frederick Ridley and Arnold Sorsby. The new 
authors have done their work well. The 250 pages of 
the book present a useful summary’ of ocular conditions 
and their treatment, such as will serve the purposes of 
_ the student for qualification, and it will also be of service 
to some general practitioners. Methods of examination 
and elementary- optics and refraction receive, as they 
should, considerable attention, and these two sections 
comprise one-fifth of the whole. Thereafter follow* de- 
scriptions of the common disorders of the eye and their 
treatment in the usual order. There are short but useful 
chapters devoted to the eye in general disease, and to 
heredity in ophthalmology. In the chapter on glaucoma 
that part which deals with pathology is likely to prove 
rather difficult of appreciation to the average student. 
It is strong meat, and in somewhat tough condition. One 
paragraph is positively misleading: " Drainage — the key 
to the problem of glaucoma — takes place through the 
cornea, which is freely permeable to water and dissolved 
substances, especially at the filtration angle.” It is true 
that there follows on the next page a saving clause : 
” The drainage is not direct, but the aqueous must pass 
through the endothelium lining the anterior chamber, and 
is therefore directly proportional to the intraocular 
pressure.” ' Nevertheless, we fear the first phrase is like»y 
to lead’ the student to think that the cornea sweats 
aqueous like a porous pot its fluid contents. The book is 
well printed, on good paper, and it is well bound. There 

* May on s Diseases of the Eye. By F. Kid ley, B.Sc., F.R.C.S., 
and A. Sorsby. M.D., F.R.C.S. Fourth edition. London: H 
Mil fon 1. Oxford University Press. 1933. (Pp. 250 ; 3S figures* 
6s. net.) 
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are thirty-eight illustrations — no very liberal allowance for 
a student's book. 

Companion with this is a Student's Guide to Fundus 
Appearances . 6 This is an atlas of a dozen drawings of 
fundus conditions. There are sixteen pages of text 
describing the pictures. These pictures are printed upon 
a strip of stiff paper, which can be spread out so as to 
display the whole set side by side, with the descriptions 
to the left hand — a most convenient arrangement. The 
selection of drawings is good and the reproduction excel- 
lent. Picture No. 9 is composite, the upper half showing 
primary optic atrophy, the lower secondary atrophy. 
This close comparison would be good were the separation 
sufficiently marked ; and it appears a mistake to have 
illustrated primary optic atrophy in an albino fundus. If 
tlie contrasted atrophy had been shown in fundi of average 
colour the lessons drawn in the text would have been 
more readily grasped. The atlas serves as a useful com- 
panion to the handbook. 


Notes on Books 

The third edition of Dr. Aitchison Robertson’s Aids to 
Public Health’ is designed to keep abreast of recent pro- 
gress in the subject. Though the work contains much 
information compressed into small compass, the scope of 
the knowledge which it conveys is not up to the require- 
ments of the student of medicine or of candidates for the 
diploma in public health. The book, however, is one of 
tho best of its class. It may be cordially recommended 
to social workers, school teachers, and all other lay 


and Dr. Brugsch ; disorders of glycogen storage,, by Pro- 
fessor H. Beutner ; undulant fever in man, by Professor 
C. Hegler of Hamburg ; tularaemia, by Professor C. 
Sonnenschein of Hamburg ; eugenics, with special reference 
to sterilization, by Dr. A. Fischer of Karlsruhe ; puberty 
and its diseases, by Dr. E. Haase of Berlin ; clinical use 
of electric ultra-short waves, by Dr. E. Schliephake of 
Giessen ; acute pulmonary oedema, by Professor Leo 
Hess of Vienna ; erysipeloid, by Professor C. Sonnen- 
sebein ; the problem of sleep, by Dr. H. Regelsberger of 
Erlangen ; the effect of surgical and conservative treatment 
on senile manifestations, by Dr. Robert Lichtenstem of 
Vienna ; the parathyroids, by Professor Georg Peritz of 
Berlin ; metabolism and nutrition in tuberculosis, by Dr. 
Georg • Schroder of Schomberg ; cardiac and vascular 
hormones, by Dr.. Karl Posener of Berlin ; malariotherapy 
of tabes, by Dr. Paul Uhlenbruck of Cologne ; diuresis, by 
Professor W. Nonnenbruch of Prague; and the pathology 
and treatment of detachment of the retina, by Professor 
G. Abelsdorff of Berlin. 

Findlay's Physical Chemistry 10 is prepared with a view 
to securing for the student a broad foundation in the 
subject, so that it may serve either as an introduction to 
the general study or for the further pursuit of a more 
specialized section of it in any desired direction. It offers 
no short cut to the vocational training of any particular 
class of student, and is therefore perhaps the best kind 
of book for every beginner. It is exceedingly well written 
— so well as to be almost sufficient for instruction without 
the' aid of lectures, which are usually regarded as indis- 
pensable. The subject is treated with special attention 
to the historical development of modern theories, a method 
which adds much to the interest as well as to the 
educational value of the work. 


persons interested or practically concerned in hygiene or 
its applications. 

A very good book of its kind is Plants and Human 
Economics,’ by Ronald Good, head of . the department 
of botany in University College, Hull, It is full of impor- 
tant matter, reliable, comprehensive, well arranged, and 
written in an agreeable style. Its purpose is educational, 
not medical. It is an attempt to direct the teaching of 
botany to that aspect of the subject which has been 
largely neglected — its application to human affairs and 
activities. The facts bearing upon agriculture, forestry', 
industry' — coal, petroleum, rubber, balsams, dyes, fibres— 
are mainly stressed ; but indirectly the chapters on the 
nature and sources of food, and on alcohol and drugs, 
may be found of interest and value in relation to some 
aspects of medical science and practice. 


The first issue of the new German annual entitled 
Post-Graduate Clinical Medicine,’ edited by Professor 
Georg Klemperer, contains the following articles by- 
leading German writers: diseases of the blood, by Pro- 
fessor Paul Morawitz and Dr. Heinrich Brugsch of 
Leipzig ; vitamins, by Professor W. Stepp and Dr. J. 
Ktlhnau of Breslaft ; pellagra, by Professor Stepp and 
Dr. K. Voit of Breslau ; vegetable diet, by- Dr. M. Bircher- 
Benner of Ziirich ; treatment of diabetes in children, bv 
Professor K. Stoltc of Breslau ; special forms of angina 
(agranulocytic, lymphocytic, and Vincent's angina), by 
Professor Werner Schultz of Berlin ; progress in treatment 
hv ■ artificial pneumothorax, by Professor \V. Unverricht 
of Berlin ; sequels of persistent vomiting, by Professor 
H. Strauss of Berlin ; pink disease, by Professor Erwin 
Schiff oi Berlin ; internal treatment of syphilis with 
spirocid and similar arsenical compounds, by Dr. Alfred 
Joseph of Berlin ; vascular diseases, by Professor Morawitz 


* StvJrnl’s Guide to Fundus Appearances- By F Ridley and 
A Sorsby London: It. Milford. Oxford University Pres-. 19X1 
(t*iT IS ■ coloured plates. 2s. 6*1. net.) 

' ■ Public Health. By W. G Aitchison Rohecteun, M.D . 

115c. Third edition. London: Bnilhere. Tindall and Cox. 19X1 

irH/iwn Ecor.etm.-s- By R- Good. M A. London: 
Cambridge University I'r.-v 1930 (Pp. 202: S maps 5, ) 

• Khmsihe FerlbuJurt !. Ditto! by Professor Dr. Georg 
Klenmc I lahredvand. Berlin' Urban end Fchttarrenbere 
HaTmS: V; ItS figures. 7 coloured plates. Paper. RM 30 ; 


bound. KM. 35.) 


A second edition has been published of Professor Max 
Levine’s introduction to Laboratory Technique in 
Bacteriology . Xl It consists of a series of more than a 
hundred short exercises designed for students commencing 
the study of bacteriology, and is intended to be, and is, 
a handbook for practical work. Instruction is given in 
the public health and agricultural aspects of bacterio- 
logical work as well as in the medical aspect. No doubt 
the book is much appreciated by Dr. Levine’s pupils. 
Teachers also on both sides of the Atlantic might get 
some fresh ideas for “ brighter bacteriology ” by working 
through the table of contents. 

I# Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By Professor Alexander 
Findlay. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1933. (Pp. 492; 
124 figures. 7s 6d.) 

*' Laboratory Technique in Bacteriology. By Max Levine, PJi.D. 
Revised edition. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1933. (Pp.289. 8s.) 


Preparations and Appliances 


London Hospital Catgut 

The special catgut prepared by the London Hospital Ligature 
Department (Whitechapel Road, E.) is the subject of an 
excellently produced and illustrated pamphlet and price list, 
which details the methods of manufacture from the pasture 
where the lambs are fed to the final sterilization of the finished 
gut. The antiseptic preparation begins immediately the 
animal is killed and the intestines removed. The intestines 
are thoroughly cleansed and frozen before dispatch to the 
ligature laboratories, where, after thawing, they are split 
longitudinally into ribbons , fat, muscle, and mucous coats 
are removed under spray, the ribbons being then immersed 
in alkali baths, measured into lengths, and fixed to loops for 
antiseptic treatment before spinning into ligatures while 
saturated with an inhibiting agent. The illustrations in the 
pamphlet show that throughout the work the most hygienic 
conditions obtain, and every stage of the process is checked 
by many bacteriological tests. The utmost degree of sterility, 
a capacity for absorption in the muscle within approxi- 
mately the times specified on the label, and highly satis- 
factory properties as regards tensile strength and elasticity 
are claimed for this product. Particulars are also given 
of Souttar eyeless needles, with which London Hospital 
catgut may be used. 
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NITROUS OXIDE: HISTORY AND 
DEVELOPMENT * . 

BY 

H. EDMUND G. BOYLE, O.B.E., M.R.C.S., 

L R.C.P. 

- SENIOR ANAESTHETIST TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 

The discovery of nitrous oxide by Joseph. Priestley in 
1776 may justly be described as the dawn of anaesthesia. 

In 179S the Pneumatic Institute was founded by Dr. 
Beddoes at Clifton ,• Bristol, for the treatment of phthisis 
and other lung conditions by inhalation of gases. 
Humphry Daw was an assistant at the Institute, and in 
1S00 he published a book on nitrous oxide, in which this 
passage occurs: 

" As nitrous oxide in its extensive operation appears capable 
of destroying physical pain, it may probably be used with 
advantage during surgical operations where too great an effu- 
sion of blood does not take place." 

Here we have the' first clear and definite mention of the 
use of nitrous oxide as a general anaesthetic, but.it was 
not until nearly half a century later that this suggestion 
was actually put into practice. This brings us to one of. 
the saddest periods in anaesthetic history, for by ignoring 
the work of one of its greatest sons this country lost the 
proud distinction of giving general anaesthesia to the 
world a quarter of a century before Wells and Morton. 

I refer to Henry Hill Hickman, who was bora in 1S00, the I 
very year in which Davy made his observation. At the 
age of 20 he obtained the M.K.C.S., and practised at 
Ludlow in Shropshire. Impressed by the sufferings of 
those upon \A*hdm he was called to operate, he resolved to 
seek some method of alleviating their pain by rendering 
them unconscious before operation. He experimented on 
animals by asphyxia, nitrous oxide, and carbon dioxide. 
He then operated on animals, and met with considerable 
success. He decided that if his methods were applied 
to the human subject they would become of the greatest 
value to' mankind in making painless the performance of 
major surgical operations. The profession in England 
derided this work, and condemhed it as dangerous 
and useless.' Disheartened, he resolved' to lay the matter 
before the Royal Academy of Medicine in Paris ; little was 
done, only Larry (Napoleon’s surgeon) showing any belief 
in the work. The young surgeon, disappointed and hope- 
less, returned to England to die at the early age of 29. 
In 1930 a deputation from the Anaesthetic Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, mainly at the instigation of 
Dr. Hughes, visited Ludlow, and attended a religious 
service and the- unveiling of a tablet to commemorate 
this early pioneer’s work. 

The discoA’erj’ of ether about 1830 rather ousted nitrous 
oxide, and it was not until lS44.that H. Q. Colton, who is 
described by a writer as an. itinerant lecturer, gave an 
entertainment at Hertford, Connecticut, where people in 
the audience inhaled nitrous oxide for' its exhilarating 
effect. Horace Wells, a dentist of that city, who was 
present, noticed the freedom from pain that attended the 
accidental injury of one of the subjects. He was greatly 
impressed, and persuaded Dr. Colton to give him gas on 
the following dnv, while Dr. John M. Riggs, another 
dentist, was invited to extract a tooth. . The experiment 
was a complete success, and on recovering Wells declared 
that he had had no pain whatever. He then, in" con- 
junction with Riggs, began to use the gas freely in his 
practice. Later on he gave a demonstration at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, but the facepiece was removed too 
soon, and the patient gave a yell, whereupon Wells was 
hissed out of the theatre as an impostor. This is quite 
easy to understand when one reflects that the method of 
administration at that time was to fill a bladder with the 
gas, which was inhaled by means of a- pipe through the 
mouth, while someone held the nose. Wells died in 1S4S, 
having severed a vessel in his arm and taken ether to 
render death painless. 

Bigelow states that in 1S4S a patient had her breast 
removed under nitrous oxide gas, which was given through 
a valve mouthpiece and a flexible tube leading through" a 

•A paper -read before the North Staffordshire Medical Society. 


bladder to two large copper reservoirs filled with gas. He 
states: 

" After several' inspirations the patient’s lips and the most 
vascular part of the tumour began to assume a purple colour. 
She remained quiet, however, and in a short time was 
evidently insensible." 

_ In 1875 Dr. C. A. Brackett kept a. patient under nitrous 
oxide for about thirty minutes while Dr. Squier removed 
a cancer of the breast. Dr. Brackett describes it as a 
“ grand success." The patient was not conscious of the 
operation, and he- adds, *' I believe this is the first 
achievement of the kind in New England," (He obviously 
was not aware of Bigelow’s experiment in 1S4S.) 

Manufacture and Containers 
During all this time nitrous oxide had to be prepared 
just before the operation, and was kept in a sort of gaso- 
meter, but I have obtained a short description of what 
happened in those days from Mr. H. S. Coxeter, a great- 
grandson of the original Coxeter. He says: 

For some of the earliest cases of nitrous oxide anaesthesia, 
both in the laboratory and in private dental practice, the gas 
was supplied in ox bladders, the patient " inhaling the gas 
through the outlet tap. while his nose was pinched by one 
assistant and the bladder A\-as squeezed by another. It is true 
that these early cases were mostly of an experimental nature, 
although slight operations were often performed under a 
sufficiently deep, but sometimes unexpectedly short anaes- 
thesia. These bladders of nitrous oxide were regularly supplied 
by J. Coxeter and Son for use at the old University College 
Hospital opposite their premises. The gas \vas made by heat- 
ing -ammonium nitrate .in glass laboratory retorts over a 
Bunsen burner and collecting it under water, no further wash- 
ing being then considered necessary. The interest taken by 
the surgeons in the nc\A* anaesthesia, and its immense popu- 
larity among the students, due largely to the. amusement 
caused by the hilarious excitement exhibited by the patient 
under this crude method of administration, pointed to a great 
future for "laughing gas." 

Delivery bv messengers earning bundles of bladders like 
a toy balloon seller was obviously impracticable, and Mr. 
Coxeter quickly had some .cylinders made of wrought iron 
tubes with .welded tops, bottoms, and seams. Into these the 
gas was pumped by hand, .with. a great expenditure of time 
and energy, and the g.as sold according to the varying amount 
it had been reasonably possible to pump in. As the demand 
increased it became, obvious that a more rapid method of 
manufacture and filling A\*as necessary, and a • factory was 
started in a co\'ered yard, in which a gas-engine-driven com- 
pressor was installed. The heating of the ammonium nitrate 
was now done in cast iron retorts, into AA-hich melted ammon- 
ium nitrate was poured through a funnel and the orifice 
plugged securely. The retort was then heated over a gas 
ring, and the nitrous oxide bubbled through into Woulfe’s 
bottles containing a solution of caustic potash, entering a 
small gasometer, from AA-hich it was pumped into the cylinders. 

For a time there was a state of considerable -tension in the 
AA*orkshop, as no one quite kneA%- what might or might . not 
happen either during the manufacture of the gas or the filling 
of the cylinders ; the latter, although extremely heavy, had a 
nasty habit of developing a sudden and alarming leak at one 
of the seams. Also the ammonium nitrate, not having the 
high degree of purity obtained later, was somewhat erratic in 
its behaviour, and upon the appearance of white fumes in the 
Wou lie's bottles, hose pipes were turned on to the retort with 
all speed.' Sometimes even this \\-as ineffective, and as the gas 
came off with eA*er-increasing force and fury, it was left in- 
sole possession of the workshop, and the workmen anxiously 
awaited events outside. Improved methods of manufacture 
have been in use for some years, and the gas is now delivered 
in a very pure state. The unsatisfactory iron bottles were re- 
placed by drawn steel seamless cylinders. Cast brass valves 
were replaced by those of a tougher alloy, stamped or drop- 
forged. 

The steel cylinders were very heavy, and after the war 
I endeavoured to get permission to use some cylinders, 

I made, I believe, of aluminium, which had been usetl by the 
Air Force to carry oxygen, and were verv light. There 
were several objections, the chief being third-party risks 
(injury to the workmen when filling them), and we were 
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not allowed to use them. Now, however, new steel has 
been evolved known as vibrac steel. This is a nickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, and manganese alloy ; *it is light' 
and strong, and apparently conforms to all the tests that 
are required by the Government. 

Gas and Oxygen in Prolonged Anaesthesia 

Colton revived nitrons oxide in 1S63, and in 1867 was 
able to give a record of 20,000 cases. In 1868 a demon- 
stration was given at the Dental Hospital in London by 
Dr. Evans, a dentist from Paris, and after this the use of 
the- gas spread enormously. In 1S68 Andrews published 
accounts of a number of cases in which he had obtained 
a non-asphyxial form of anaesthetic by using oxygen with 
nitrous oxide. 

In a little manual on nitrous oxide, or “laughing gas,” 
by P. R. Thomas, published in 1870, we find some divert- 
ing reading. Among other things we are reminded that 
Faraday liquefied gas in 1822. The manufacture of nitrous 
oxide before the operation is described in very great detail. 
The author says that in purifying the gas it is unnecessary’ 
to use anything but a solution of the sulphate of iron in 
one bottle and fresh water in the other two. Some 
chemists recommend the use of caustic potash in addition, 
for the purpose of neutralizing any chlorine gas that may 
be present. 

“ In my judgement, however," says F. R. Thomas, " the 
use of these chemicals is superfluous, as I have found by 
experience that the action of the gas is precisely the same, 
whether it is washed through those solutions or whether it is 
washed through fresh water and allowed to stand a sufficient 
length of time (about 5 or 6 hours) for the water in the 
gasometer to absorb any impurities that may have passed over 
with the gas.“ 

How different that is from present-day conditions, 
when the gas is most carefully washed and presented to 
anaesthetists free of water and, as is described by the 
suppliers, as non-freezing gas! In another place Thomas 
says : 

“ I am therefore confirmed in the opinion that after nitrous 
oxide has been kept over four or five days it becomes very 
much deteriorated by the absorption and loss of oxygen.” 

It would appear, therefore, that this Dr. Thomas had 
very definite ideas on the subject of nitrous oxide, and it is 
interesting to see how in the course of time the opinions 
that he then expressed have been considerably altered. 

Clover and Coleman first gave continuous nitrous oxide 
through the nose, but it was not used for prolonged cases 
until somewhere about 1895, when Herbert Paterson 
began giving nitrous oxide through the nose for prolonged 
dental cases. Bellamy Gardiner, working quite indepen- 
dently of Paterson, produced papers shortly afterwards 
showing that nitrous oxide and oxygen could be given for 
lengthy periods. Paterson used to go round the country 
giving demonstrations of prolonged nasal gas for dental 
work, and he has himself told me that on several occasions 
he gave these dental gases for well over an hour. Paterson 
soon took up surgery, and the administration of prolonged 
gas and oxygen was carried on mainly by Bellamy 
Gardiner. Just previously Sir Frederick Hewitt had pro- 
duced his gas and oxygen machine, and it was with this 
machine, or an adaptation thereof, that Bellamy Gardiner 
worked. Hewitt’s machine did not permit of rebreathing, 
and so it missed one of the essential points of gas-oxvgen 
anaesthesia. Later on Harvey Hilliard introduced a 
method of passing a catheter through the nose into the 
post-nasal space, through which he delivered gas, and 
obtained a prolonged anaesthesia for dental work. 

Up to this time gas and oxygen had not been used 
extensively in this country, and it was the advent of 
Teter and Gwathmcy to an international conference in 
1912 that gave a much-needed impetus to and interest 
in the method. Teter gave a demonstration at Guy’s in 
1912, and after that Chaklicott and Page tried to popu- 
larize gas and oxygen, but interest in the anaesthetic was 
verv lukewarm. ’Soon after the beginning of the war I 
obtained from Dr. Gwathmcy one of his machines, and 
be~an to use the method. In October, 1917, I read a 
paper before the Medical Society of London on “ Experi- 
ences of the Use of Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen with 


Rebreathing in Military Surgery.” It is interesting in the 
light of subsequent development to read the criticisms that 
were levelled at it, but that is past history’, and nowadays 
most anaesthetists give gas-oxygen-ether. 

It may be of interest to note here that very soon after the 
publication of this paper the War Office demanded several 
machines — -machines which were being made by Coxeters and 
sold as Bojde's gas-oxygen-ether apparatus. Coxeters were 
unable to supply these needs, most of their staff having been 
called up, and so the War Office had the machines made by 
Siebe Gorman and Co., and I well remember being sent there 
to pass them as fit for use at the front. Machines as made 
then were very crude compared with the finished article to- 
day, but on some occasions I had to pass as many as three 
dozen. 

The main points which came out during the discussion 
of my -paper before the Medical Society Of London were: 
(a) that there was hardly any rise of temperature after an 
operation under gas-oxygen with a little ether, as com- 
pared with ether or chloroform alone. Moreover, as -the 
patients were conscious very soon after the operation had 
finished, it was obvious that the work of the nursing staff 
was greatly lessened ; (b) that severely wounded and 
septic men did much better under gas and oxygen than 
under ether or chloroform. 

After the war the development of gas-oxygen-ether for 
civil practice became essential. The endotracheal adminis- 
tration of ether had been in vogue since 1912, and it now 
appeared that we thought it advisable to try the endo- 
tracheal administration of gas-oxygen-ether. This met 
with great success, and to-day the endotracheal adminis- 
tration of gas-oxygen-ether is my routine for abdominal 
operations. My reason for this is that a very quiet 
abdominal wall is obtained, and indeed in a good gas the 
relaxation of the abdominal wall is almost, if not quite, 
equal to that obtained by a spinal anaesthetic. 

Many alterations and improvements have been made in 
the endotracheal method. The most important is perhaps - 
the one advised by Dr. Magill, who passes a soft rubber 
tube, about the size of one's finger, down the nose and’ 
into the trachea. Then, if necessary, he can pack the 
fauces, and so prevent any blood from being inhaled. 
When this tube is in position gas and oxygen alone will 
suffice for most operations. There have, of course, been 
other alterations, but this is probably the most important. 
Another method, and one which is required by some 
throat surgeons, is to introduce two catheters into the 
trachea, the idea being that if the fauces are then packed 
the anaesthetic can be given by one tube while the other 
tube takes off the expired air. 

No paper on nitrous oxide would be complete without 
the mention of E. I. McKesson of Toledo, Ohio, who has 
produced more apparatus and has probably done more 
work on nitrous oxide than almost anyone in the United 
States of America. McKesson, on occasions, practises 
what he calls “ secondary saturation” with gas to produce 
relaxation. When I saw him do this it was an alarming 
sight. It consisted of giving gas until the pupils were 
widely dilated, the colour was grey, ancl the patient 
looked like death. Then the lungs were distended with 
oxygen, and gradually the colour returned to pink. 

“ That is primary saturation,’’ said McKesson, and then 
he proceeded to do it all over again — a method I am glad 
to have seen, but not one that I am prepared to teach to 
students. McKesson is a very able anaesthetist, and has 
certainly produced a most excellent machine. 

The next development in gas-oxygen-ether anaesthesia 
was its use in midwifery. In 1921, when I was in 
America as the representative of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, I found that they were giving gas-oxygen for 
childbirth. On my return to this country I endeavoured 
to follow their example, but for some time obstetricians 
were rather shy of it. At last one of them took the 
plunge, and since then he and others have been using it. 
The method is to administer gas with each pain, and, 
briefly, only to use ether at the end of labour, just before 
the child is bcm. The addirion of a JittJe carbon dioxide 
used with discretion and care enables one, to some extent, 
to shorten the labour, to produce the child a rosy pink, 
and, I think, to shorten the time for the delivery of the 
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afterbirth. This method is useful in hospitals, but it is 
not suitable in general practice in outlj'ing districts of the 
country. Should the time ever come when all the women 
of this country are confiqed in institutions, it will then 
become possible to use this method on a large scale. At 
the moment, however, although we are supplied with 
comparatively light’ cylinders, the method is impracticable 
for country districts because there must be one person to 
give the anaesthetic and another to deliver the child. 

In the new surgical block at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital there has been installed, at my suggestion, an 
equipment by which gas-oxygen and carbon dioxide is 
stored in the basement, and is then taken by a series of' 
pipes to the five anaesthetizing rooms and to the five 
theatres ; it is thus perfectly easy to give gas-oxygen or 
carbon dioxide by simply turning a tap, and we have no 
cumbrous cylinders about the theatre. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank my friend Dr. Eric 
Worsley Gandy for the loan of the valuable ' collection of 
books on the early days of nitrous oxide, and also Mr. H. J. 
Bennett of Coxeter & Son for his very interesting information. 


FORMATION OF A VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS’ 
COUNCIL FOR LEEDS 

For a good many years negotiations have been carried 
on between the Boards of the General Infirmary at 
Leeds, the Hospital for Women at Leeds, and the Leeds 
Maternity Hospital, with a view to promoting co-opera- 
tion between the three institutions. As a result of these 
a Voluntary Hospitals’ Council has been formed, some 
details of which are given below. 

. First, however, something must be said concerning the 
separate development of the three hospitals, and the 
scope of their work at the date when the newly consti- 
tuted council became, operative on January 1 st of this 
year. Those who are responsible for the administration 
ol the medical charities of Leeds, and certainly those 
who are concerned in medical education and in research, 
have always regarded it as a fortunate thing that, apart 
from certain special departments, most of the work lias 
been concentrated in that institution the correct name 
of which is the " General Infirmary at Leeds,” -not the 
" Leeds General Infirmary,” and this is indeed right when 
one considers the large area .from which the hospital 
draws its patients. Founded in the year 1767 by the 
first William Hev, it carried on its work in a succession 'of 
centres until the present building — one of the first in the 
country to be erected on the pavilion system — was opened 
in the year 1SGS. In 1S9-1, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Benson Jowitt, the building was considerably enlarged, 
and after the war the extensive additions and alterations, 
which arose from the inspiration of Mr. Charles Lupton, 
were completed. Many years ago there used to be an 
eye institution in Leeds, but this was taken over by the 
Infirmary, with some necessary adjustment of the staff. 
For some time -the dual posts of o'phtlialmic and aural 
surgeon were held by the same honorary officers, of whom 
there were two. These departments, however, were 
separated about twenty-three years ago, and there are 
now two ophthalmic surgeons and two surgeons in charge 
of flic ear, nose, and throat department. 

Until 1SS5 students of medicine in Leeds were dependent 
on their. association with private practitioners for experi- 
ence in midwifery. At this time a new honorary post 
was instituted, and the gynaecological and obstetric 
department came into existence. A certain number of 
beds was allotted to the gynaecological work, and this 
also had an out-patient department, which rapidlv in- 
creased in size. The work of organizing the new extern 
maternity de[>artment was most ably carried out by the 
newly appointed resident obstetric officer, the late Dr. 
O. Crolt, to whose work the School of Medicine owes 
a great debt. There was no accommodation for in-patient 
obstetric work ; it was very exceptional for a- woman 
to be delivered within the walls of the Infirmary. The 
relation of the Infirmary to the Hospital for Women and 
Children deserves notice. The latter institution had been 
in existence for many years, and was not associated with 
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the School of Medicine. Under the chairmanship of the 
late Mr. Fred. Spark a new hospital was erected, and 
some beds were set aside for the delivery of women who 
required hospital treatment. The accommodation in the 
General Infirmary for children, and especially for those 
suffering from medical as contrasted with surgical ail- 
ments, had been -ridiculously inadequate for many years. 
The writer of these paragraphs recalls that the sole accom- 
modation for this class of patient in 1SS3 constituted 
three cotsrin the female medical ward. By an arrange- 
ment with the Hospital for Women and Children it was 
agreed that its title should be changed to the Hospital 
for Women, that it should cease to admit children, and 
that it should undertake both the extern and the limited 
in-patient .maternity- work, while the increase in ' the 
available beds at the Infirmary would make it possible 
greatly to extend the accommodation for medical children. 
The Leeds Maternity Hospital has had a wonderful de- 
velopment, both in respect of rapidity and efficiency, and 
some time ago it was deemed right that it should take 
over x all the work in connexion with the extern and 
intern maternity departments. The University interested 
itself in the matter, and now students have considerable 
facilities for gaining experience in maternity work. 

These details have been given to make clear the state of 
affairs which has happily developed in Leeds, and which has 
made it possible, without friction, to arrange for* intimate co- 
operation between, and for a partial fusion of, these three 
institutions, while leaving to each a large degree of autonomy. 
There came into operation on January 1st of this year the 
Leeds Voluntary' Hospitals' Council. This is composed of six 
representatives of the Board of the General Infirmary', and 
three each of the Hospital for Women and of the Maternity 
Hospital, and it also includes every member of the honorary 
staff of the three institutions, together with the warden of 
the dental department and two other representatives of the 
honorary dental staff. Thus there is perpetuated the happy 
state of affairs which has always prevailed at Leeds: that the 
honorary staffs are fully represented on the Boards of all the 
institutions, though with some restriction as to voting powers. 
The duties of the council will be concerned with questions 
of policy, such as those dealing with extraordinary capital 
expenditure, alterations in the relative proportion or charac- 
ter of the work to be undertaken by the three component in- 
stitutions, and generally any questions which may be referred 
to it by any of the three Boards concerned. At present it is 
arranged that all the gynaecological work shall be done at the 
Hospital for Women, all the maternity work at the Maternity 
Hospital, and everything else at the General Infirmary. The 
honorary staffs of the three hospitals are combined to form 
one Faculty.” The honorary staff of the Infirmary- has 
always had this title, and it is one which is jealously held. 
When it was suggested a good many years ago that the term 
should be limited to the Faculty of Medicine of the University 
this was not agreed to. The ” Faculty of the Infirmarv ” 
was sacrosanct ! Among other duties this joint Faculty will 
have the election of all the members of the resident staff in 
its hands, and in the future a great many matters will be 
referred to it by the three Boards concerned. 

Perhaps one of the most important considerations in con- 
nexion with the formation of the council is the method of 
election of the members of the honorary staffs. This is to be 
in the hands of the lay representatives of the council — twelve 
in number, it will be remembered — together with six others 
who are not members of the Boards of any of the hospitals, 
and one-third of whom shall retire annually, and two medical 
members appointed annually by the council of the Umversitv 
of Leeds. Uniformity as to the qualifications necessary for ail 
candidates for honorary posts has also been secured, and the 
conditions which have for long prevailed at the Infirmary will 
apply in future to all the three hospitals. These are that 
assistant physicians and physicians must be graduates in 
medicine of a university of the United Kingdom and Members 
or Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians of London 4 
and that all assistant surgeons and surgeons must be Fellows 
of the Royal College of Surgeon* of England. 

It is confidently expected that this scheme of co-ordination 
will be attended with increased efficiency in the working of 
the three hospitals, and will e’nhance the reputation of Leeds 
as a teaching centre. 
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STERILIZATION 

In June, 1932, the Board of Control, following a 
deputation to the Minister of Health from the County 
Councils Association, the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, and the Mental Hospitals Association, 
and with the approval of the Minister, appointed a 
Departmental Committee on Sterilization. The "steril- 
ization of the unfit ” has been for so long before the 
public in the shape of letters to the Press from high, 
though not always instructed, authorities, memorials 
from public bodies, and even grave warnings from the 
Bench, and is at once so vital and so controversial 
a topic, that the report of the committee has been 
awaited with intense interest not untinged with anxiety. 
The report, an account of which in some detail will 
be found in another column, was presented to Parlia- 
ment on January 18th. The committee of eight 
members, appropriately presided over by Mr. L. G. 
Brock, chairman of the Board of Control, sat on 
thirty-six occasions and took evidence from .sixty 
witnesses, whose names are given in an appendix to 
the report. The terms of reference, set out in full in 
our descriptive article, were so wide, embracing ques- 
tions medical, biological, economic, and social, that the 
witnesses were necessarily chosen from many fields of 
work and authoritatively represented separate though 
complementary interests and different disciplines. 

The committee’s first task, admittedly impossible 
within the limits of its report, was “ to examine and 
report on the information already available regarding 
the hereditary transmission and other causes of mental 
disorder and deficiency.” Deciding, therefore, to confine 
its inquiry to those aspects of causation which had the 
most direct bearing on the question of sterilization, it 
considered the evidence as to the relative importance 
of " heredity ” and " environment.” On this point, 
which is a problem in eugenics that lies at the root of 
the whole matter, the committee has to admit that the 
witnesses who gave evidence were not in agreement 
as to the mode of transmission of mental defect and 
disorder, though all recognized heredity as an im- 
portant factor in the causation of these conditions. 
The biologists, in fact, were at variance ; and, as the 
committee rightly says, “ much research will be neccs- 
sarv before a conclusive decision can be reached, and 
it may be possible that in the light of future knowledge 
prevention will in some cases be effected by a modi- 
fication of the environment.” Turning away, however, 
from conflicting theories about the mode of transmission 

the solution of which, it may be maintained, can 

alone prove bevond question the place and importance 
of hereditv in the causation of mental disorders and 
defects the committee, keeping in mind the practical 


aim of its deliberations, states the. argument for the 
acceptance of heredity as an important factor of causa- 
tion as follows: ” A substantial, if not indeed a high, 
proportion of patients in mental hospitals and institu- 
tions for the mentally defective have one, two, or more 
relatives who also have suffered from some form of 
mental disease or defect. If the incidence of mental 
abnormalities in these families prevailed in all other 
families of the general community the numbers of 
mental patients would be considerably larger than the 
most reliable statistics indicate." This is the " familial 
concentration ” on which most psychiatrists are said 
to base their belief that mental disorder and defect are 
to a great extent inherited conditions, or, as Lord 
Horder said a short time ago, ” Like tends to breed 
like." 

Before passing from this part of the report an in- 
vestigation to which the committee attaches consider- 
able importance should be mentioned. It is an inquiry, 
clinical and psychological, still incomplete, by Drs. 
L. S. Penrose and Douglas Turner at the Royal Eastern 
Counties' Institution for Defectives at Colchester. 
Among the first 513 patients examined the proportion 
of cases in which the amentia was thought to be due 
entirely to hereditary causes was 29 per cent., and the 
proportion of cases entirely due to environmental con- 
ditions was put at 9 per cent. The committee says that 
it is necessary to regard the remaining 62 per cent, as 
suffering from mental deficiency conditioned by both 
heredity and environment ; • for, however logically 
convenient the antithesis between heredity and environ- 
ment may be, there are .genetic characters which will 
produce a given character whatever the environment,, 
and others which only produce a given character in 
an environment favourable to its production. Thus 
hereditary factors were found, or inferred, in 91 per 
cent, and environmental factors in 71 per cent. The 
committee refers to " abnormal conditions of the preg- 
nant m/toher, hitherto unrecognized, which may interfere 
with development to such an extent as to cause mental 
defect." Doubtless in saying this the committee had 
in mind the intensive research, itself in its infancy, now 
being conducted into the physiology of reproduction . 
and the effects of internal gland secretions upon the 
development of the embryo, with, as a corollary to the 
growth of this science, an augmentation of the role of 
environmental and possibly remediable factors. 

The committee was asked " to consider the value of 
sterilization as a preventive measure, having regard to 
its physical, psychological, and social effects, and to 
the experience of legislation in other countries per- 
mitting it.” In dealing with the social effects it takes 
occasion to deplore the fact that many advocates of 
sterilization in the past have supported this in the belief 
that it will serve as a substitute for the provision of 
institutional accommodation. This belief, it says, is 
illusory. Sterilization " does nothing to improve the 
mental condition and it does not lessen sexual activity. 
The unstable and antisocial defective remains un- 
stable and antisocial. The thief remains a thief. 
The erotic girl or youth will still need institutional 
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care. The impossibility of procreation will not save 
them from being a social menace.” Nor, it points out, 
will sterilization reduce to any appreciable extent the 
present- wide disparity between the number of institu- 
tional beds available and the estimated number of beds 
needed. Actually the proportion of patients now in 
institutions who if sterilized could be released to the 
outer world is exiguous. 

The case for sterilization of the subjects of mental 
disorder and defect, as a social measure, hinges virtually 
on two points: (1) the fact that approximately two- 
thirds of all defectives are capable of community life ; 
and (2) that defectives make inefficient parents. It is 
true that owing to shortage of accommodation the pro- 
portion of all defectives living in the community is 
nearer to five-sixths; and it may be true that here and 
there there are defectives, able to run a household with a 
fair measure of success and wishful to marry, who, if 
sterilized, could do so without ill effect. As against 
this there is the risk of increased sexual promiscuity, 
which the committee, though it has failed to find any 
evidence of this after painstaking inquiry, does not 
dismiss as imaginary. It would be in the highest 
degree unwise, it declares, to assume that sterilization 
will in any way lessen, still less obviate, the need for 
supervision and after-care. Before coming to a con- 
clusion as to the justification for sterilization the com- 
mittee considered first the question of compulsion. 
Interpreting its reference as asking it whether there was 
on scientific grounds an unassailable case'for compulsory 
sterilization it came to the conclusion that in the present 
state of knowledge the case for compulsory' sterilization 
could not be established. There were other arguments 
against compulsion, fiut the sufficient reason clearly was 
that the committee assumed "the legislature would not 
feel justified in compelling any persons to submit to 
sterilization unless it could be shown beyond reasonable 
doubt that some at least of their offspring would cither 
be mentally defective or would develop mental disorder," 
and of this no proof could be produced. With regard to 
voluntary sterilization the committee did not entertain 
the same doubts, and unanimously recommended that 
voluntary sterilization be sanctioned, on the grounds 
that enough is known "to be sure that inheritance plays 
an important part in the causation of mental defects 
and disorders . . . and that mentally defective and 
mentally disordered parents are, as a class, unable to 
discharge their social and economic liabilities or create 
an environment favourable to the upbringing of 
children,” with the rider that there is reason to believe 
that the opportunity for sterilization would be welcomed 
in some cases by the patients themselves. 

The committee argues forcibly that the case for 
legalizing sterilization rests upon the broad principle 
that no person, unless conscience bids, ought to be 
forced to choose between the alternative of complete 
abstinence from sexual activity or of risking bringing 
into the world children whose disabilities will make 
them a burden to themselves and society. This neces- 
sarily introduces the subjects, or the " carriers," of 
grave physical disabilities shown to be transmissible ,- 


and such persons are therefore included within 
the committee’s recommendations. Unfortunately the 
" carriers " of mental disabilities, though estimated 
as ten times more numerous than the affected persons 
themselves, cannot be identified with the same certainty 
as can the " carriers ” of, say, haemophilia or heredi- 
tary' blindness, whose mode of transmission is known. 
" The carrier,” says the committee, ” is the crux of 
the problem." From the point of view of eugenics 
the carrier may prove the stumbling-block also. Though 
there are many other points deserving notice — and par- 
ticularly' the part to be played by' medical men, on 
whose shoulders the real responsibility' will fall should 
the committee’s recommendations become translated 
into law — it would be ungracious to conclude without 
paying tribute to the report as a model of arrangement 
of subject-matter and treatment. 


CONTINUITY IN THE CURRICULUM 

In recent years the unsatisfactory' state of the medical 
curriculum has been a topical subject of wide popu- 
larity’ both in the medical and in the lay press. There 
is universal agreement on certain points. No one denies 
that the curriculum is overcrowded ; everyone agrees 
that the knowledge retained by’ the student at the end 
of his course appears to be a meagre result after five 
or six years ot intensive and .expensive training for 
a special purpose ; and the teachers in every’ year of 
the course complain that students, before coming under 
their care, have learnt a vast amount of detail but have 
failed to acquire any real grasp of essential principles. 
The natural consequence of this latter belief is to con- 
centrate criticism upon the first years of the medical 
curriculum, for the teachers of these preliminary 
subjects are in the unfortunate position of having no 
one to whom they' can readily pass back the criticisms 
levelled at themselves. The practical value of the 
agreement existing in regard to these general principles 
is lessened, however, by' the fact that agreement auto- 
matically comes to an end as soon as the details of 
reform are considered. 

Many competent critics are of the opinion that the 
most difficult problem in any' reform of the medical 
curriculum is the transition from laboratory to clinical 
teaching. At its worst this transition may result in 
a very large part of the training in anatomy and physio- 
logy’ being wasted. The student acquires a systematic 
knowledge of these subjects, passes an examination, 
then forgets nearly all the knowledge he has gained, 
and later re-leams certain details of immediate clinical 
importance without attempting to correlate these with 
any’ general principles. This disharmony is probably 
at its worst in the relation between physiology and 
clinical medicine, and there is a general agreement that 
every' effort ought to be made to achieve more con- 
tinuity in the teaching of these subjects. One of the 
simplest methods of attaining this is for the students 
in their later years to receive instruction in the applica- 
tion of physiological principles to clinical problems. 
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but there is considerable difficulty in finding teachers 
who have an adequate knowledge both of the science of 
physiology and of the practice of clinical medicine. 

An interesting attempt along these lines has been 
made at Strasbourg. This -cntcqrrising school of 
medicine is fortunate in the possession' of a number of 
distinguished workers in the province that may be 
termed either " experimental medicine ” or “ functional 
pathology,” and a group of these have collaborated to 
provide a course of lectures. 1 The scope of the lectures 
and the extent of the collaboration attained is best 
indicated by mentioning a few of their titles: renal 
physiology, by L. Ambard (clinical medicine) ; mineral 
metabolism, by Schaeffer (physiology) ; cerebral local- 
ization, by C. Pfersdorff (psychiatiy) ; physiology of 
capillaries, by A. Schwartz (pharmacology). The 
lectures give a clear and accurate account of modern 
knowledge in the important fields they cover, while 
the collaboration of workers in a wide range of subjects 
provides a stimulating variety of outlook. A similar 
series of lectures in medical pathology was published 
in 1931 and a second series in that subject is also 
appearing. The courses are intended for final-year 
students and graduates. This method of instruction 
that is being worked out on practical lines at Strasbourg 
seems to us a veiy interesting and promising attempt 
to strengthen one of the weakest links in a medical 
education. In its interim report published last summer 
the special committee set up by the British .Medical 
Association laid stress upon the need for a “co-ordinated 
course of study,” and every means to that end is 
worth}' of notice. 

METHLYLENE-BLUE AS AN ANTIDOTE 
Methylene-blue has long been used by biochemists on 
account of its power to promote the oxygen uptake of 
isolated tissues, and in 1926 Sahlin 1 showed that it 
could act as an antidote to cyanide poisoning in 
laboratory animals. These experimental results were 
confirmed by Eddy 2 and Brooks, 2 while Geiger 2 success- 
fully applied the drug in the treatment of patients 
suffering from cyanide poisoning. He treated the 
cases by injecting intravenously 100 c.cm. of 1 per 
cent, solution of methylene-blue. Hug 2 concluded 
that the good effect was attributable to the action 
of methvlene-blue in transforming haemoglobin to 
methaemoglobin, because the latter substance forms a 
very stable compound with cyanide, and for this reason 
he investigated the use of sodium nitrite as an antidote 
to cyanide poisoning and found it more effective than 
methylene-blue. Wcndcl* obtained similar results. 
Hug ’also carried out research into the action of other 
drugs which form methae moglobin, such as pyro gallol 
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and sodium thiosulphate. Some of these experimental 
results have been confirmed by other workers. Chen, 
Rose, and Clowes 2 measured the number of minimum 
lethal doses of NaCN that could be detoxified in dogs 
by various antidotes, and obtained the following results : 
methylene-blue, 2 ; Na.S„Oj, 3 ; NaNCL, 4 ; NaNO. 
and Na,S.0 3 , 13. A combination of nitrite and thio- 
sulphate is therefore about six times as potent an anti- 
dote to cyanide poisoning as is metliylene-blue, and 
doubtless this advance will before long be applied in 
therapeutics. ‘ These findings are of considerable prac- 
tical value, but their theoretical basis seems somewhat 
uncertain, since Haggard and Greenberg’ observed that 
large doses of the dye transformed only about 10 per 
cent, of dog’s haemoglobin to methaemoglobin, and 
Geiger found no measurable quantity of methaemoglobin 
in a case of cyanide poisoning which he treated with 
methylene-blue. The theoretical aspect of the problem 
has been further complicated by the results of Geiger, 
who claimed that methylene-blue injections acted as 
an antidote to carbon monoxide poisoning. Nass” and 
Christopherson 10 also reported the successful treatment 
of cases of carbon monoxide poisoning with this dye. 
This is the commonest form of poisoning that occurs, 
and hence the claim is of great practical importance. 
Hanzlik 11 pointed out that the result was incompre- 
hensible on theoretical grounds, because the essential 
trouble in carbon monoxide poisoning is the inactivation 
of haemoglobin, and this was not affected by methylene- 
blue. Haggard and Greenberg reviewed the theoretical 
aspects of the problem, and showed experimentally 
that in dogs poisoned with carbon monoxide methylene- 
blue produced no benefit, but rather injury, in that it 
further reduced the oxygen-carrying power of the blood, 
by transforming some of the haemoglobin to methaemo- 
globin. A result obtained by Williams and Challis 13 
makes it even more difficult to understand the action 
of methylene-blue, for they successfully treated a case 
of aniline dye poisoning by injections of the dye, and 
found that the treatment brought about a rapid con- 
version of methaemoglobin to normal oxyhaemoglobin ; 
they confirmed this observation by experiments on 
rabbits. The results reported from methylene-blue 
therapy appear, therefore, to be extremely contra- 
dictory. In some cases administration of the dye was 
accompanied by the formation of methaemoglobin, a"nd 
in other cases it caused methaemoglobin to be removed. 
Furthermore, methylenc-blue injections were attended 
by benefit both in cases in which the production of 
methaemoglobin might have been beneficial and in cases 
in which such a change would certainly . have been 
deleterious. Haggard and Greenberg pointed out that 
injections of methylene-blue were associated with 
marked stimulation of the central nervous system. 
This effect has been described by previous authors 
(Hcffter 12 ). It would appear from the evidence that 
methylene-blue injections exert two actions: first, a 
stimulant effect on the central nervous system that is 
of transient value in a wide variety of cases of poison- 
ing ; and, secondly, some peripheral action that is of 
specific value in cyanide poisoning. 

; VnH Sre Exf-er Dial Med . 1933, xxxi, 250. 

* Joztrn Avicr Mrd Assoc.. 1933, c, 2901. 

• . 1933. c, 1562. 

*• Hud . 1933. c. 20'S. 

11 Hud . 1933. c. 357. 

fnurn Lab. and Clin. Med . 1933, xix, 165. 
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PROPHYLAXIS OF MEASLES 
Tracing the history' of active immunization against 
measles J. Cornin' states that in 175S Home of Edin- 
burgh tried inoculation by scarifications into which 
blood and mucus from patients acutely ill of measles 
was rubbed. Cock carried out similar experiments 
with the lachrymal secretion. In 1S01 Rasori of Parma 
used a needle, and in 1822 Speranza of Mantua a 
lancet, dipped in the blood of measles patients ; the 
latter method was adopted by Mihaly in Hungary with 
success in 1,122 cases. In 1850 MacGirrar was severely 
criticized for attempting immunization by injection of 
blood taken from acute cases, and no further work on 
these lines was carried out until Hectoen, in 1905, 
employed blood from acute cases diluted with ascitic 
fluid. Stimulated by Hectoen’s results, Kamoto tackled 
the problem of finding the dose of antigen devoid of 
danger which would produce immunization. He began 
by diluting the antigen with 10 per cent, of sodium 
nitrate. In 1926 Degkwitz injected diluted blood (1 in 
6, or I in 8), which he set aside for two weeks, and 
then administered in doses of from 0.1 to 0.4 mg. 
Saoni employed a 0.5 per cent, solution of carbolized 
blood, but Debre was the first to use the serum of con- 
valescents, which he gave in doses of I c.cm. of a 
1 in 400 to 1 in 800 solution. Immediate leucopenia, 
followed later by a leucocytosis, was noted in these 
experiments of Debre. In 1927 Degkwitz, with a 7 per 
cent, dilution of blood from acute cases, produced in 
the monkey a catarrhal measles, devoid of exanthem, 
but immunizing the animal from a second attack. 
Treatment with the serum of convalescents had been 
also instituted by Weisbccker in 1896, Blumenthal in 
1897, and Ribadeau Dumas in 191S, but became of great 
interest after the work of Nicolle in 1916 and Pacheco 
in 1920, in which year Degkwitz declared the minimal 
active dose to be 3 c.cm. if employed within three 
days of exposure to the infection. Comin advises that 
the blood should be taken from a health)' convalescent 
seven or eight days after the temperature has fallen 
to normal, and recommends, if obtainable, a mixture 
of the blood of three such donors, all of whom have 
been shown to be exempt from tuberculosis and syphilis. 
To this he adds 0.5 per cent, phenol, storing each unit 
in an ampoule and injecting up to and including the 
sixth day after exposure. Lereboullet states that 
the period of incubation in measles is from nine to 
eleven days, and is characterized by a subfebrile 
temperature, loss of weight, and polyneuclcosis, which 
Pirquet ascribed to the development of antibodies. 
Teunier states that the daily loss of weight is 70 grams ; 
while Combe avers that the polynucleosis, which appears 
six days before the rash, is neutrophile, and with the 
rash changes to a mononucleosis in all uncomplicated 
cases. Comin gives a dose of 4 c.cm. to children under 
4 years and of up to S c.cm. to a child over 5. After 
the seventh day following exposure he advises doses of 
from 15 to 20* c.cm. When this convalescent serum 
cannot be procured he suggests the trial of serum or 
blood of healthy adults who have had measles, in 
doses of from 25 to 50 c.cm. of serum, or of blood 
from 60 to 150 c.cm. Knefelmacher of Vienna reports 
great success following injection of blood from adults 
who have had mea sles and who have been made still 

1 Crdntca Medico, October, 1933, p. 7SZ. 


more immune by injections on three successive days 
of 10 c.cm. of blood from acute cases. Salazar de Souza 
of Lisbon had 78.7 per cent, of successes following the 
injection of healthy placental blood. 

CONTROL OF INDOOR ATMOSPHERE 
During the last few years much industrial research 
has been carried out on the control of air conditions 
indoors. It is not difficult to imagine the benefit to 
comfort, efficiency, and health of working and playing 
in an atmosphere neither too hot nor too cold, neither 
too dry nor too damp, from which all soot and dust 
and other impurities have been removed, and which 
is kept in steady circulation without draughts. Rooms 
would need less “ dusting ” and cleaning ; pianos 
would keep their tune ; furniture and hangings would 
last much longer. Properly air-conditioned restaurants 
and theatres are cool and fresh, with favourable effects 
on the appetite and interest respectively, and it scarcely 
needs proof that disease of the upper respiratory' tract 
should be harder to transmit in an ideal atmosphere 
than in an unhealthy one. The field for air-conditioning 
in commerce and industry’ is almost infinitely varied. 
All food keeps better under ideal air conditions ; cotton 
manufacture, brewing, and many’ other industries need 
special conditions of temperature and humidity ; much 
photographic and other process work requires a con- 
trolled atmosphere. The innovation has not yet been 
tested in English hospitals, but has given good results 
in America. It will be interesting to know what prac- 
tical advantages it offers in the nursing of respiratory 
disease and in operating theatres and laboratories. 
Speaking of the scope of air-conditioning at a conference 
of distributors held recently' at the factory' of Frigidaire 
Ltd., Mr. D. W. Drucquer explained that its extreme 
application — that of maintaining constant temperature 
and humidity' regardless of outside conditions — was 
only' suitable to industrial process work and was not 
desirable for living rooms and workrooms, because 
exposure to the outside air after some hours under 
rigidly fixed conditions throws too great a strain on 
the organism for comfort. Ordinary’ “ conditioning 
for comfort ” aims at the maintenance of a certain 
relation between outside and inside, so as to get a 
healthy’ variation within a comfortable range. Some 
rooms call only for cooling and drying in summer, 
some only' for heating and moistening in wintenpisome 
for careful air filtration, and some for conditioning of 
all kinds. Large industrial and commercial installations 
have to be carefully thought out and the apparatus 
chosen by experts in consultation with architects and 
managers, but the less ambitious “ comfort ” equip- 
ment can be bought as a unit, housed in a casing 
which can be finished to harmonize with the surround- 
ings. It can stand in a comer out of the way, taking 
up little more space than a radiator, or it can be sus- 
pended from the ceiling. It has to be connected with 
a water supply, a water outlet, and an electric main, 
for the principal components are an electric motor 
and an air compressor. These sets run very silcntlv 
and cause no disturbance. Air is drawn in "by a fan 
through an oil filter ; it then passes over a ’ cooling 
coil and a heating coil, the activity of which is 
regulated by a thermostat. Moisture "is removed by 
a drying coil or applied by a spray over the heating 
coil, both being also under automatic control. 
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OVARIAN DYSFUNCTION ’ 

It is not so many years ago that the pioneers in the 
study of the influence of the' ductless glands on repro- 
duction asserted that the ovary was woman and woman 
was the ovary. In spite of recent advances in our 
knowledge of the other ductless glands certain clinical 
conditions, grouped under the heading of ovarian dys- 
function, still account for a high proportion of gynaeco- 
logical patients. Professor J. P. D. Goodall, 1 in a 
paper on some aspects of ovarian dysfunction, 
accentuates four principles. The first is that each 
patient must be most thoroughly examined, under an 
anaesthetic if necessary', and that the complete examina- 
tion should include not only biochemical and patho- 
logical tests, but an x-ray photograph of the pituitary' 
fossa. The second is that deficiency' of the anterior 
pituitary' reproductive activity during youth leads, to 
failure of development of the uterus and ovaries, 
whereas in later years it leads to their dy'sfunction. 
His third principle is that deficiency' in one endocrine 
gland adversely affects all the other endocrine, glands. 
Fourthly', he states - that in the early stages the 
sy'mptoms of hy'pofunction of any' gland are often 
indistinguishable from those of hyperf unction. He also 
stresses the fact that, while emotions arc dependent on 
the secretions of the ductless glands, the glands them- 
selves are largely affected by the emotions, and suggests 
that in many' instances in which endocrine therapy is 
unsuccessful the reason may be sought in domestic 
infelicity. In the treatment of amenorrhoea, irregu- 
larities of menstruation, ovarian sterility, and certain 
forms of dysmenorrhoea, menorrhagia, and metror- 
rhagia Professor Goodall advocates’ the use of some 
anterior pituitary' preparation. The introductory dis- 
cussion, however, leads one to wonder whether the 
improvement noted after the administration of such 
preparations as emmenin and antuitrin might not have 
been due to other factors, and whether the time is not 
ripe for a very carefully controlled investigation, on 
truly scientific ’lines, of the effects on human beings 
of these expensive preparations. In the past similar 
claims have been widely made for preparations which 
are now known to be inert. There would appear to be 
at the moment a risk of the disinterested work of the 
laboratories and their tentative result^ being commer- 
mercMly exploited to the great disservice of medicine. 


BLOOD GROUPING IN PATERNITY CASES 
The four blood groups of Landstcincr enable paternity 
to be disproved in about one case in six. This average 
has been doubled by his discovery', with Levine, of the 
agglutinogens M and N. These authors consider that 
the heredity of M and N depends upon a single pair 
of allelomorphic genes. As every blood must contain 
at least one of this pair there are only' three possible 
phenotypes: any given person's blood can be repre- 
sented by one of the formulae M - K - , M N - , and 
M-N-.' The formula M-N- is never found; in 
almost 20.000 specimens which have been examined 
by various investigators not one has lacked both M 
and N. The heredity of these agglutinogens is simply 
deduced; a child ’can only possess agglutinogens 
possessed bv one or other parent-^ If both parents 
are M - N - tlu ir children’s blood may correspond to 
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any of the three formulae. The combinations M + N- 
parent with M-N+ child, and M-N + parent with 
M + N- child aTe impossible. Hr. A. S. Wiener, 1 sum- 
marizing the results up to date, points out that in 
3,487 mother-child relationships no exception has been 
found to this law. . Investigations on 674 families with . 
1;S99 children have presented eight apparent exceptions 
concerning the father, which must clearly' be due- to 
illegitimacy', for the heredity' of M and N is independent 
of sex, and what holds good for the mother must also 
hold good for the father. Dr. Wiener relates his 
experience in six eases before the courts. In the first 
of these a lover was proved not to be the father of a 
child ; in the second, third, and fourth the tests were 
inconclusive. In the fifth a married woman bore three 
children during the time she was having relations with 
a lover ; the tests showed that the paternity of the first 
child was indeterminate, that the lover could not be tlie 
father of the second child, and that the husband could 
not be the father of the third. In the sixth case a 
putative Group A father, who was alleged to' have- 
begotten a Group B child from a Group O mother, was- 
clearcd without the evidence of the M N tests. The 
paternity' of five out of the eight children was therefore 
negatively’ established — a very' useful record. The 
American courts have been reluctant to use the method, 
but it is making slow progress. In England it is still 
practically untried. It must be carried out by an 
expert, but if it is capable of clearing one man in three 
who is unjustly accused of paternity' it is obviously a 
valuable form of evidence. It is too much to expect 
any change in the law by' which blood tests might be 
applied against the will of a defendant, but when 
lawyers realize that nothing can be proved to a 
defendant’s disadvantage such tests should take their 
place along with other methods of scientific proof. 


THE GRENFELL ASSOCIATION 
The recently' issued seventh annual report of the Grenfell 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland has a special 
interest in view of the presence in this country of Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell, M.D., F.R.C.S., and of the political 
and economic situation of Newfoundland. It contains 
a general survey of the medical work which is being 
carried on in Labrador and Northern Newfoundland, 
extracts from the reports of the several centres, and 
short articles illustrating various emergencies and 
achievements. The material known as " Grenfell 
doth ” is becoming a regular source of income to the 
Mission. Designed originally for the cold climate of 
Labrador, it is a light, strong fabric, which will keep 
out wind, snow, and water, and will resist strain and 
friction. It was proved to be satisfactory in the Mount 
Everest Expedition last year. It has been found to 
be of equal value in very hot climates, such as that of 
Abyssinia, and also by the Mollisons on their trans- 
atlantic flight. A new society, the North-West River 
and District Fanning Association, has come into being 
recently to promote agriculture, to ensure an adequate 
supply of seed and of vermin killers, and to establish 
and maintain a wholesome spirit of competition in 
production. The rrcords of travels in different parts 
of the territory reveal the immense amount of help 
that is being given to a most deserving section of 
British pioneer settlers, whose needs arc v ery great, 

1 Amer Jottrn Med iff . 1933, clxxxvi, 257. 
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but whose spirit is indomitable. The number of volun- 
teers from Great Britain is increasing. The Inter- 
national Grenfell Association, the governing body of the 
various Grenfell Associations, links together the allied 
societies in Canada, the United States, Newfoundland, 
and Great Britain ; the actual work is spread over 
1,500 miles of coastline, mostly populated by Anglo- 
Saxons. 


AUSTRALASIAN MEDICAL CONGRESS 
The fourth session of the Australasian Medical Congress 
(British Medical Association) has just been held at 
Hobart, Tasmania, from January' 15th to 20th, under 
the presidency' of Dr. D. H ■ E- Lines. The scientific 
discussions were comprised in eleven Sections — namely : 
Anaesthetics ; Medicine ; Naval, Military, and Air Force 
Medicine and Surgery' ; Obstetrics and Gynaecology' ; 
Ophthalmology' ; Oto-rhino-laryngology ; Paediatrics ; 
Pathology’, Bacteriology, and Cancer Research ; Public 
Health, Preventive Medicine, and Tropical Hy'giene ; 
Surgery ; and X-Ray and Electrical Therapy'. In 
addition to the sectional meetings, full sessions of the 
congress were devoted to the consideration of cancer 
research and of hospital problems in Australasia. The 
Transactions are to be published in book form. A 
great variety of entertainments and excursions was 
arranged. 

FOOD OF THE GROWING CHILD 
The sixth of the scries of Sir Charles Hastings Lectures, 
inaugurated bv the British Medical Association for the 
purpose of offering to the public information by’ the 
highest authorities on matters of general public health 
interest, will be delivered in the Great Hall of the 
Association's House in London on Wednesday evening, 
March 7th. This year’s lecturer is Dr. Robert Hutchison, 
physician to the London Hospital and to the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, and his subject 
will be " The Food of the Growing Child.” The chair 
will be taken at S o'clock by Lord Horder, and after 
the lecture relevant questions, in writing, are invited. 
Admission is free, by tickets obtainable on application 
to the Financial Secretary - , B.M.A. House, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.l. Seats not occupied by ticket holders 
by’ 7.50 p.m. will be available for other members of 
the public. 

NUTRITION 

Tlie Secretary to the Minister of Health announces 
that Professor Sir F. Gowland Hopkins, Professor E. P. 
Catheart, and Professor Edward Mellanby, as physio- 
logists representing the Minister’s Advisory Committee 
on Nutrition, will confer with Professor V. H. Mottram, 
Professor S. J. Cowell, and Dr. G. P. Crowden, as 
physiologists representing the British Medical Associa- 
tion Committee on Nutrition, in regard to the differences 
which appear to exist between the two committees on 
the question of the amount of calories and first-class 
protein appropriate as a basis for suitable diets. 


Sir Cuthbert Wallace will deliver the Hunterian 
Oration before the Roy - al College of Surgeons of 
England, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on Tuesday, 
February 13th, at 4 p.m. 
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STERILIZATION OF DEFECTIVES 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES REPORT 
In June, 1932, following a deputation to the Minister of 
Health from the County Councils Association, the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations, and the Mental Hospitals 
Association, Mr. L. G. Brock, chairrflan of the Board of 
Control, with the approval of the Minister of Health, 
appointed a Departmental Committee with the following 
terms of reference : 

** To examine and report on the information already 
available regarding the hereditary transmission and other 
causes of mental disorder and deficiency ; to consider the 
value of sterilization as a preventive measure having 
regard to its physical, psychological, nnd social effects and 
to tlie experience of legislation in other countries permitting 
it ; and to suggest what further intjuirics might usefully 
be undertaken in this connexion.” 

The committee was presided over by Mr. Brock, and 
included Mr. Wilfred Trotter, F.R.5-, Sergeant Surgeon 
to the King ; Dr. A. F. Tredgold ; Professor R. A. Fisher, 
F.R.S. ; Miss Ruth Darwin, a Senior Commissioner of the 
Board of Control ; Dr. R. H. Crowd ev. Senior Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education Dr. E. O. Lewis, 
a Commissioner of the Board of Control ; and Dr. E. W. 
Adams from the Ministry' of Health. Mr. F. Chanter of 
the Board of Control was appointed secretary of the com- 
mittee. In the course of its thirty-six meetings the com- 
mittee took evidence from sixty' witnesses, who in- 
cluded representatives of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, biologists, geneticists, psychiatrists, and 
medical superintendents of mental hospitals and institu- 
tions for the mentally defective ; the Chairman of Council 
and the Medical Secretary' of the British Medical Associa- 
tion ; and representatives of the British Social Hygiene 
Council and other social workers. 

The report, which is unanimous, was presented to 
Parliament at the close of last week- 1 

Preliminary General Considerations 

The highly important matter of the legal position in 
regard to sterilization, the committee says, is not free from 
doubt, and in setting out the view* which is generally 
accepted adds the caution that it does not depend on 
decided cases. It appears to be agreed, however, that 
while the legality of a sterilizing operation which is neces- 
sary for the patient’s treatment (” therapeutic ” steriliza- 
tion) is not disputed, operations which arc not necessary 
for the patient’s health, but are intended to prevent the 
propagation of unsound offspring ('' eugenic ” steriliza- 
tion), are illegal, whether applied to mental defectives 
or persons suffering from mental disorder, jj^^lcgal 
position rin regard to tlie eugenic sterilization W^H^sons 
of normal mentality, it says, is less certain, hiW most 
authorities take the view that it is illegal. 

Another general consideration was the concept of 
44 mental defect,” commonly described in terms statutory 
in origin, and resting upon an administrative rather than 
upon a scientific basis. The definition in the Mental 
Deficiency Act, for example, is based upon social adapt- 
ability, and the definition in the Education Acts upon 
educability, and therefore, though tlie two legal definitions 
are largely coincident in practice, an appreciable number 
fall within one definition and not within the other. The 
committee therefore emphasizes the fact that in this 
report the term ” mental defective ” is used to mean a 
mentally defective individual within the meaning of 
Section 1 of the Mental Deficiency Act. 1927, unless 
otherwise stated. 

Turning to the extent of the problem, tlie committee 
refers to the Wood Committee’s estimate (in 1929) of 
SQG.GQG as the Trambei of defectives in England and 
Wales, and says that it is clear that any calculation based 
on an examination of sample, areas, however carefully 
those areas are selected, is liable to error. Where nscer- 

1 London: H.M. Staticr.tr>- O Sec. Cmd. 4-tSS. (2s. cet.) 
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tainnient has been actively carried out the results approxi- 
mate to the Wood Committee’s figure, thus furnishing 
strong presumptive evidence that the total has not been 
overestimated. Of this total the Wood Committee calcu- 
lated that not more than one-third would require segrega- 
tion in institutes. The number of available beds in the 
country' is still far short of the estimated need, and it may 
therefore be safely assumed, the committee says, that the 
number of defectives living in the community — that is, 
not under custodial care or otherwise segregated — is in 
round figures a quarter of a million. 

Whether the number is increasing, the committee, like 
the Wood Committee, finds it difficult to say, though the 
statistics before it left an impression that the incidence 
of mental defect is on the increase, though not at any 
rapid rate. But whether the proportion of children bom 
who are or become' defective is increasing or not the 
proportion of defectives alive to-day is larger than it was 
a generation ago. 

Present Knowledge, of the Causation of 
■ Mental Defect 

The terms of reference were wide, and the committee 
wisely decided to restrict its inquiry* to those aspects of 
causation which, in its opinion, had the most direct 
bearing upon the question of sterilization. 

First, as to the evidence concerning the relative impor- 
tance of heredity and environment. The witnesses who 
gave evidence all recognized “ heredity ” as an important 
factor in the causation of mental defect and disorder. 
This conclusion, the report says, was based upon the data 
obtained by the study of family histories of mental 
patients. 

” A substantial, if not indeed a high, proportion of the 
patients in mental hospitals and in institutions for the 
mentally defective have one, two, or more relatives who also 
have suffered from some form of mental disease or defect. 
If the incidence of mental abnormalities in these families pre- 
vailed in all other families of the general community the 
numbers of mental patients would be considerably larger than 
the most reliable statistics indicate. This ‘ familial concen- 
tration ’ is the ground upon vdiich psychologists base their 
belief that mental .disorder and defect are to a great extent 
inherited conditions " 

The mode of transmission of these conditions the com- 
mittee found to be a more contentious subject, some 
experts maintaining that several forms of mental disease 
are transmitted in accordance with Mendelian principles : 
others, recognizing that the Mendelian theory may ex- 
plain the transmission of certain specific types, do not 
think it can account for the' mode of transmission- of all, 
and cite the fact that in the same family divergence 
from the normal appears in different forms ; while still 
other^^^ed that familial concentration alone should not 1 
b e dSBcl as adequate- proof that mental disease or 
defe^phas been transmitted by inheritance. 

The committee did not feel called upon to decide j 
between the relative merits of these theories. Much I 
research, it says, will be necessary' before a conclusive 
decision can be* reached. For the purpose of this inquiry I 
it was enough to have established that there are many | 
families in which there is an exceptionally high incidence 
of mental disease and defect, and that in many' of these 
families those conditions are undoubtedly inherited. 

“ Abstinence from parenthood is the only immediately 
practicable method of prevention, whether this be obtained 
bv sterilisation or by any other means, and in assessing the 
value of tins abstinence the extent to which the disease js 
familial is of primary' importance.” 

The committee found that investigator s of families in 
which mental defectives occur gave widely varying esti- 
mates of the incidence of mental abnormalities in these 
families, fn one respect, however, considerable agreement 
emerged. The incidence of abnormal mental conditions 
is definitely greater in the families of the higher-grade 
defectives than in the families of the lower-grade defec- 
tives. Another finding is that families in which there are 
mentnllv defective children have other members who. 


though not mentally’ defective, are persons of low intelli- 
gence. These findings, it says, suggest that milder grades 
of mental defect may be regarded as simply’ poor endow- 
ment of intelligence, and, if so, the problem of the’ in- 
heritance of mental defect is part of the larger problem of 
inheritance of intelligence. ” Highly gifted parents tend 
to have highly’ gifted children ; dull -parents tend to have 
dull children.” 

The committee refers to the researches of Dr. Torsten 
Sjogren into amaurotic idiocy', and also into a special 
type of defect with well-marked physical signs found to 
exist in an isolated Swedish valley. 

4t Sjogren’s investigations seem to us to establish that these 
particular types of defect are inherited, and that amaurotic 
idiocy’ of both kinds exhibits the ordinary’ character of a 
Mendelian recessive ; or, in other words, it may be trans- 
mitted by ' carriers ' who do not themselves exhibit the 
defect.” 

The weight of evidence appeared, however, to be 
strongly against most defect being of an uncomplicated 
recessive type. Checking this by* what is known of the 
parentage of recognized defectives, the committee says 
that the evidence indicates that the proportion of defec- 
tives now in institutions, one or both of whose parents 
.can be shown 'to be defective, is small. This finding, in 
its view, pfoves little except that had sterilization been 
in force for a generation the reduction in the number now 
requiring institutional accommodation would not have 
been substantial. 

Approach to this problem from another angle caused 
i an inquiry to be made, not into the parentage, but into 
the children, of defectives. A circular was issued to all 
mental deficiency authorities calling for information as to 
physical defects and also to mental age by recognized 
intelligence tests. 

In all 3,733 children were thus examined, the mother 
being defective in 2,247 and the father in 486 cases. These 
defectives produced 8,841 children, of whom* 2,00 1, or 
22.5 per cent., have died— an abnormally’ high death rate, 
too great, the committee thinks, to be due entirely to bad 
environment and parental inefficiency. As to mental 
grouping, excluding cases about whom no* definite in- 
formation was available, there were 1,082 children between 
7 and 13 years of age, of whom 305, or 16.9 per cent., 
were classified as defective, and 423, or 23.5 per cent., as 
retarded. Only twenty-one, or 1.2 per cent., were 
“ superior.” In the children over 13, out of a total of 
1,848, the number of defectives was 599, or 32.4 per cent., 
and of retarded 240, or 13 per cent. Taking the two 
classes together in the first group 40.4 per cent., and in 
the over 13 group 45.4 per cent., were mentally subnormal. 

” When it is remembered that 22.5 per cent, of the children 
had died, and that these percentages apply only’ to the sur- 
vivors.. the figures indicate that here we have a social problem 
calling urgently for some practical preventive measure.” 

Two more points elicited in this inquiry are noteworthy. 
One is that neither group indicated an abnormally high 
incidence of defect or retardation among the firstborn ; 
the other is with regard to the widespread belief in the 
abnormal fertility’ of defectives. The inquiry made by the 
committee and other statistics examined by* it completely 
explode that myth, even though distressing exceptions to 
the general rule find their way* into the Press.- 

With regard to environment — using the term as covering 
the period from the fertilization of the ovum up to the 
time at which mental development is complete — the com- 
mittee regards it as clearly’ established that a proportion of 
cases of mental deficiency is due entirely* to environmental 
factors — for example, injury to brain during birth, inflam- 
mation of brain or its membranes after birth, etc. — but 
that this proportion is comparatively* small. On the whole, 
the committee thinks that between 9 and 20 per cent, of 
defectives owe their condition solely* to adverse factors of 
the* environment. The group of cases in which both morbid 
hereditary* and environmental conditions are pr«>ent is 
a much larger one. Lastly, the committee considered in 
th.s relation ” slum ” surroundings ; but it could find no 
evidence that slum conditions in themselves arc respon- 
sible for causing mental deficiency*. 
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The ' general conclusions on the causation of mental 
defect from a committee so authoritative require quota- 
tion in full : 

1 . In many cases of mental defect there exists in the family 
some form of mental abnormality — that is, insanity, psycho- 
neurosis, epilepsy, defect, or dullness. In the majority of such 
cases there is evidence of heredity, but the mode of trans- 
mission is at present unknown. 

2. In the case of certain rare forms of defect, not only is 
die fact of hereditary transmission known, but the method of 
transmission has been demonstrated. 

3. It is probable that some mental defect is determined by 
a combination of genetic and environmental factors. 

4. Some mental defect is not inherited — that is, the defect 
is acquired after conception as a result of environmental 
causes. There is no evidence that such defect is transmissible 
to subsequent generations. 

5. Low-grade mental defect is more frequently associated 
than is high-grade defect with environmental factors, and it 
appears to be fairly equally distributed among all classes of 
society. 

G. There is some evidence that conditions operating during 
the intrauterine period may produce mental defect, but very 
little is at present known on this point. 

7. High-grade mental defect occurs proportionately more 
frequently in the lowest social stratum than in the rest of the 
population. In this stratum there appears to be an unduly 
high incidence of mental defect, insanity, intellectual dullness, 
epilepsy, as well as tuberculosis and other physical defects. 
Cause and effect of the conditions found in the social problem 
group are debatable, but it is possible that selective mating 
may to a large extent account for this concentration of physical 
defects and mental defects and disorders. There is -evidence 
that in the poorest districts neighbour marries neighbour, and 
like marries like. 

8j There is no evidence that parental alcoholism is 
responsible for any appreciable amount of mental defect. 
Recent research on this matter casts doubt on some of the 
earlier conclusions based on animal experiments. 

9. Our evidence docs not indicate any causal connexion 
between tuberculosis and mental defect. 

10 Syphilis is responsible for some, though an undetermined 
amount of, mental defect. 

!1. It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge 
about the causation of mental defect to forecast with certainty 
whether a child of any given union will exhibit mental 
abnormalities. It can, however, be shown that, whether the 
cause be bad heredity or adverse environmental conditions, or 
both, the children of parents one or both of whom arc mentally 
defective arc, on the average, below the normal, and our 
inquiry shows that nearly one-third of such children as survive 
are likely to be defective, and more than two-fifths must be 
expected to exhibit some degree of mental abnormality. 

Present Knowledge or Causation of Mental 
Disorders 


3. Manic-depressive insanity and schizophrenia apj>ear to 
show a markedly higher familial incidence than other types 
of mental disorder which are of frequent occurrence. 

4. While psychopathic parents tend to have psychopathic 
children, the view that familial mental instability is usuallv 
progressive and tends to become more severe in each succeed- 
ing generation is' not established. The familial incidence in 
such cases is not necessarily entirelv genetic in origin, since 
the environmental conditions in which children ot psycho- 
pathic parents are brought up may tend to aggravate any 
inherited instabifitj'. 

5. Familial mental disorder is not necessarily transmitted 
in the same form, and in many cases what appears to be 
transmitted is not a specific character, but a generalized 
predisposition. 

6. Where sucli a predisposition exists the immediate or 
exciting cause of the breakdown may lx* of an apparently 
trivial nature. 

7. In a proportion of cases of mental disorder an environ- 
mental factor, such as a toxic condition, syphilis, or arterio- 
sclerosis, is the immediate cause and often the only discover- 
able cause. In some of these cases there is evidence that 
these environmental factors are associated with an inherited 
predisposition. 

8. There is little evidence that alcoholism is a frequent 
cause of mental disorder, and in many cases which at 
present are classed as alcoholic the alcoholism appears to be 
a symptom of mental abnormality rather than its cause. 

Results of Sterilization 

The results of sterilization are considered under (a) 
physiological and psychological, and (h) social results. 
With regard to the former the committee has been unable 
to find evidence that in the case of either normal or 
defective persons any harmful results, cither physiological 
or psychological, ensue upon the operations of vasectomy 
or salpingectomy. The position in regard to persons who 
suffer, or have suffered, from mental disorder is more 
difficult, but the committee accepts the view that the 
psychological advantages of voluntary sterilization to 
patients suffering from mental illness would outweigh 
any injurious results. In such case, however, it, considers 
that sterilization should not be allowed without a recom- 
mendation from a competent psychiatrist, who should 
be required to examine the patient and to certify that in 
his opinion no injurious results would be likely to follow. 

Among (6) the social results expected to follow the 
adoption of '* sterilization of the unfit " and its substitu- 
tion for the provision of institutional accommodation a 
considerable monetary saving has held a prominent place. 

** This belief, we arc convinced, is illusory. Sterilization 
will not in our opinion reduce to any appreciable extent the 
present wide disparity between the number of institutional 
beds available and the best estimate of the number needed. 
We will go further and sav that until sufficient accommoda- 
tion is provided and ascertainment and community care are 
better organized, proper use cannot lx? made of sterilization 
as a supplementary measure of care for the mentall^efective 
and the protection of the community.* * ** 


In considering the causation of mental disorders the 
committee first sets out the difficulties with which it was 
faced, such as the wide range of mental disorders ; the 
absence of a general agreement as to classification or 
grouping of mental disorders even within Europe ; and 
the lack of sufficient data or of enough systematic and 
intensive inquiry into the hereditary and environmental 
factors which may operate in the' production, not of 
mental disorder in the mass, but of each distinctive clinical 
type and the need for checking the results against a 
control group of the mentally sound.. There is, however, 
a considerable body of evidence, mostly derived from 
foreign sources, relative to certain particular types of 
mental disorder. These, in the opinion of the committee, 
justify the following general conclusions. 


1. Heredity plays a large part in the causation of ment 
disorders, though except ra the case of Huntington's chon 
and myoclonus epilepsy, which are both rare types, there 
no conclusive evidence that the transmission follows Memlilir 
ratios. 

2. In many mental disorders other than Huntington’s chon 
and myoclonus epilepsy the part played by heredity van 
widely between different types. 


On the other hand, the members of the committee, with 
one exception, agreed as to the disastrous social and 
economic results of ignoring defect and of allowing defec- 
tives to undertake the ordinary responsibilities oi citizen- 
ship, •• Defectives make inefficient parents. If only for 
social reasons they should not have children.” As regards 
defectives in institutions, the committee holds that the 
question of their sterilization only arise; when they are 
considered fit for discharge to some form of care in the 
community. As to the proportion of patients now in 
institutions who could be safely released if they were 
sterilized, experienced superintendents gave estimates 
ranging from 3 to 5 per cent. The committee thinks it 
doubtful whether institutional beds will ever be provided 
or, if efficient communitv care is organized, will ever be 
needed for more than a third of the total defective popula- 
tion. If. therefore, there is a case for sterilization it is on 
numerical grounds more important in relation to the 
larger number of non-institntional cases. 

Among social risks of sterilization which have izzen 
suggested is the danger of increased promiscuitv and the 
greater spread of venereal diseases. The committee 
took pains to ascertain whether in those American States 
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in which sterilization has mainly been practised any such 
consequences have ensued. So far as it has been able to 
ascertain there is no evidence of such happenings. Never- 
theless it desires to record with all possible emphasis that : 

" The discharge of sterilized defectives, particularly women, 
may have most unfortunate social results, unless the greatest 
care is taken to ensure that they receive the constant and 
vigilant supervision which their mental condition requires. 
It would be in the highest degree unwise, indeed it might 
be disastrous, to assume that sterilization will in any way 
lessen, still less that it will obviate, the need for supervision 
and after-care." 

After a short chapter on Dominion and foreign legisla- 
tion, the experience of which — with the exception of 
Alberta, where the results are stated to be " satisfactory " 
and California, where no evidence was found " that the 
results of sterilization have not on the whole been good " 
• — is described as " mainly negative," the committee 
formulates its findings under the heads of -general con- 
clusions and recommendations, procedure and safeguards, 
and operations advised. 

General Conclusions and Recommendations 

The committee considered compulsory sterilization first, 
for the obvious reason that if the case for compulsion 
could be made out there was ho need to discuss the less 
drastic alternative. Assuming that the legislature would 
not feel justified in compelling any persons to submit to 
sterilization unless it could be shown beyond reasonable 
doubt that some, at least, of their offspring would either 
be mentally defective or would develop mental disorder, 
it records its deliberate opinion in the following words: 
" In the present state of knowledge no such proof can 
be produced." To the question whether there is on 
scientific grounds an unassailable case for compulsory 
Sterilization it affirms there can be only one answer: "If 
the test is to be the certainty with which the result of 
procreation can be predicted in individual cases, the case 
for compulsion cannot be established." 

Further, as a practical measure, the committee doubts 
the wisdom of compulsion. In the United States of 
America sterilization has been most practised where it 
has been administered on a voluntary basis, and general 
compulsion becomes ineffective without the support of 
public opinion, while with the support of public opinion 
it is unnecessary: also any association in the popular 
mind between mental deficiency institutions and com- 
pulsory' sterilization might have unfortunate effects both 
in regard to the admission of children to institutions and to 
the work of ascertainment. But the real argument against 
compulsory sterilization is contained in the words quoted 
above. 

Turning to voluntary’ sterilization, the committee, 
rccognijife the gravity' of the case involved, records its 
view ^1^ there are adequate grounds for sanctioning 
sterilization in the case of defectives and the mentally 
disordered. 

'• We know enough to be sure that inheritance plays an 
important part in the causation of mental defects and disorders 
and we know also that mentally defective ami mentally 
disordered parents are. as a class, unable to discharge their 
social and economic liabilities or create an environment 
favourable to the upbringing of children, and therC* is reason 
to believe that sterilization would, in some cases, be welcomed 
bv the patients themselves." 

Out of sixtv witnesses there was much difference of 
opinion as to the results which would be attained by 
sterilization as a measure of social hygiene ; but only 
three witnesses were definitely opposed to it in principle. 

At the risk of going Iwvond the terms of reference 
the committee, because it felt that it would be both anti- 
social and inequitable that persons who have good reason 
to fear that they may transmit to their offspring grave 
physical difficulties should be left without any remedy 
except the harassing uncertainty of contraceptive devices, 
found itself unable to recommend any sterilization scheme 
limited solely- to the mentally unfit, as appears later. 


The transmissible physical defects which are sufficiently 
grave to justify sterilization are easily identifiable, and 
in certain cases — for example, haemophilia, hereditary 
blindness, deaf'imvtisnv — the mode of transmission is 
known. But this is not so in many cases of mental 
defect and disorder, and the transmission is indirect or 
through " carriers." The proportion of such carriers 
the committee thinks it is not far wrong in estimating 
at ten limes greater than are affected' persons. The 
question of carriers thus becomes the crux of the problem, 
unfortunately' as yet not solved. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee recommends that the right to sterilization should 
be extended to all persons " whose family history gives 
reasonable ground for belief that they may transmit 
mental disorder or defect." 

Then after discussing very- briefly some of the objections 
to sterilization the report passes to the highly important 
matter of procedure and safeguards. „ . 


Procedure and Safeguards 

The committee considers that the acceptance of a single 
medical recommendation for eugenic sterilization would 
put an undue responsibility on the doctor, and therefore 
proposes two medical recommendations, one from the 
patient’s family doctor and the other from a doctor on 
a list to be approved by the Minister of Health. If 
the committee’s recommendation to extend voluntary 
sterilization so as to include also transmissible pfiysica! 
diseases, or carriers of the same, is approved, the list 
might be divided into two parts, one part containing the 
names of psychiatrists and the other of general physicians 
of good standing. The committee is definitely against 
leaving the .approval of practitioners in the hands of the 
local authorities ; such recommendations should be sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Health, who would, in mental 
cases, exercise his functions after consulting the Board 
of Control, who may" in certain cases cause the patient to 
be specially examined. 

In order to meet the difficulty- of deciding whether or 
not a particular caso comes within the terms of the 
definition, so justifying sterilization — a difficulty likely to 
arise in connexion with persons believed to be carriers — 
the Departmental Committee recommends the appoint- 
ment of a small advisory committee of doctors and 
geneticists to whom doubtful cases could be submitted. 
It stresses the point that the real responsibility must fall 
upon the doctors who sign the prescribed recommcnda. 
tion, and that no subsequent departmental or Ministerial 
action can relieve him of responsibility for the conse- 
quences of his action. If the doctors are reluctant to 
accept this responsibility, it declares, the whole system” 
inevitably breaks down. Clearly, it says, Parliament can- 
not be asked to grant immunity from legal proceedings 
to the doctor who acts negligently or in bad faith ; but 
the doctors should have the same claim to protection as 
they have in respect of certificates under the Lunacy and 
Mental Treatment Acts. 

The sterilizing operations advised by the committee are 
vasectomy for males and salpingectomy for females. As 
to where the operations should be performed, it sets out 
reasons why this should not take place at mental defi- 
ciency institutions or at mental hospitals. 

In a further chapter immediately preceding its conclu- 
sions and main recommendations, a summary of which 
appears below, the committee suggests various fields of 
research which may throw valuable light upon the 
problems of inheritance in a wide sense ; but this does 
not lend itself to presentation in abstract. 

Summary of Principal Conclusions 

I. Subject to the safeguards proposed, voluntary steriliza- 
tion should be legalized in the case of: a person who & 
mentally defective or who has suffered from menial disorder : 
a person who suffers from, or is believed to be a carrier of. 
a grave physical disability which has been shown to Ik> trans- 
missible ; and a person who is believed to be likely to transmit 
mental disorder or defect 
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2. Before sterilization is sanctioned in the case of a mental 
defective care should be taken to test his or her fitness for 
community care. 

3. Mental defectives who have been sterilized should receive 
the supervision which their mental condition requires. 

4. The operation of sterilization should only be performed 
under the written authorization of the Minister of Health, in 
regard to which the following procedure should apply: 

(а) Application for the authorization should be supported 
by recommendations in a prescribed form signed by two 
medical practitioners, one of whom should, if possible, be 
the patient's family doctor and the other a practitioner on 
a list approved by the Minister. No medical practitioner 
should sign a recommendation unless he has examined the 
patient. 

(б) The Minister, on receipt of the recommendations, should 
be empowered to require any necessary amendment of the 
forms and to cause the patient to be specially examined if 
it is considered advisable. 

( c ) In order to deal with difficulties that may arise in con- 
nexion with applications on behalf of persons suffering from, 
or believed to be carriers of, inherited disease or disability, 
the Minister should be empowered to appoint a small advisory- 
committee, consisting partly of medical practitioners and 
partly of geneticists, to whom doubtful cases could be referred. 

(tf) The hospital authorities or (in the case of operations 
performed elsewhere) the operating surgeon should be required 
to notify the Minister when the operation has been performed. 

(e) In all cases in which the patient is capable of giving 
consent he should sign a declaration of willingness to be 
sterilized, and one of the two medical recommendations should 
iuclude a statement that the effect of the operation has been 
explained to the patient and that m the medical practitioner’s 
opinion he is capable of understanding it. If the practitioner 
is not satisfied that the patient is competent to give a reason- 
able consent, the full consent and understanding of the parent 
or guardian should be obtained. If the applicant is married 
lie or she should be required to notify the spouse of the 
application. 


(/) In the case of persons who have suffered from mental 
disorder, sterilization should not be permitted without a 
recommendation from a competent psychiatrist, who «houM 
be required to certify, after examining the patient, that, in 
his opinion, no injurious results are likely to follow. 

f*r) In dealing with cases of mental defect and of men til 
disorder the Minister of Health should exercise his functions 
after consulting the Board of Control. 

(/;) The procedure should at all stages be treated as strictly 
confidential. 

5. Medical practitioners, in making recommendations for 
sterilization, should have protection similar to that accorded 
to them in respect of certificates given under the Lunacy 
and Mental Treatment Acts. 

6. The operations for sterilization which are recommended 
are vasectomy in the case of males and salpingectomy m the 
case of females. The latter operation should only be per- 
formed by a surgeon competent to deal with any morbid 
condition which he may find. 

7. The operation of " vasectomy should not be authorized 
in the case of any person who has not reached physical 
maturity, pending the results of the further research recom- 
mended* in this connexion. 

8. The operation for sterilization should not be performed 
in a mental hospital or mental deficiency institution. 

9. In the case of persons unable to pay the full cost of the 
operation, the" cost (including the expense of the medical 
recommendations) should be borne by the Mental Deficiency 
Authority in the case of mental defectives, by the Visiting 
Committee in the case of persons suffering from mental 
disorder, and by the Public Health Committee in the case 
of persons suffering from transmissible physical disorders, 
subject to the right of the authority to recover from the 
patients or relatives so much of the cost as is - reasonable. 
In all cases, however, where the cost falls upon local funds 
the local authority should have the right to require the 
patient to enter a municipal hospital or any voluntary 
liospital with which they may have made arrangements for 
such cases. 


PRACTICE OF EUGENIC STERILIZATION 


SAFEGUARDS AND INDICATIONS 
A meeting of the Eugenics Society was held in London 
on January 16th. Sir Humphry Rolleston presiding, for 
the discussion of safeguards in eugenic sterilization. 

Dr. R. Lang DON -Do\v.\ said that when the meeting was 
arranged it was expected that the report ol the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Ministry of Health would be 
available, but it was now announced that the report would 
be published three days later.’ The Brocf: Committee, 
as it was called, was appointed, he thought, because of 
the movement of public opinion which arose partlv as a 
result of the propaganda of the Eugenics Society, but 
particularly as a result of the report of the Wood Com- 
m-ttce. another Departmental Committee, which had 
surveyed the problems connected with mental deficiencv. 
The Wood Committee was very half-hearted in any 
recommendation as to how the evil arising from the propa- 
gation of mental defect might be diminished or prevented. 
The principal opposition to the proposals for sterilization 
had come from a body specially interested in the welfare 
of mental defectives ; its hostility dated from carh- days, 
when the proposals were very different from those now 
current. In order to sidetrack eugenic propaganda this 
body adopted the policy that further inquire as to the 
cause of mental deficiency was necessarv. and the Govern- 
ment thereafter set up the Brock Committee, on which 
was included one representative of the Eugenics Societv. 
Dr. K. A. Fisher. Dr. Lnngdon-Down br.eflv described 
the nature of the evidence which the Eugenics Soeetv 
had brought before the Departmental Committee, in par- 
ticular its citation of German and other forvign experience, 
which differed from such meagre statistics' as had been 
collected by Brit. ah workers. This difference appeared on 
investigation to be due to the fact that in Germane a 
standard of mental deficiency was taken which was of 
wider range than was usual in this country. Hire we were 
rather bound by the criteria set up" bv the Mental 

‘ See page ISt. 


Deficiency Act. which was based on administrative needs, 
not on biological principles, and in Germany they were 
rather more free in this respect. 

Need tor Safeguards 

Dr. C. P. Blacker said that the question of safeguards, 
which was the one under consideration that evening, in- 
evitably presented itself when anybody got down to the 
actual practice of sterilization. It soon became obvious 
in the course of the society's propaganda that it had to 
steer an intermediate course between two sets of enemies : 
on the one flank the apostles of individual l.berty, who 
said that it was entirely a person's private affair whether 
he was sterilized or not ; and on the other those whose 
attitude was well represented by Dr. Hyacinth Morgan, 
who, when Major Church introduced the society’s Bill 
into the last Parliament, pictured a self-constituted body 
of eugenists sitting on the apex of the social pyramid anil 
dictating to the working woman how many children she 
might have. By these opponents sterilization was viewed 
as a potential means of class or racial tyranny. At an 
early stage the society decided that it w’ould be incom- 
patible with what it" took to lx- British psychology to 
advocate a compulsory measure. This was not whoilv a 
question of tactics, but those concerned were influenced *.n 
; that direction by the fact that m those American States 
i which had compulsory and voluntary clauses to the.r 

■ sterilization measures it had become clear that the com- 
| pulsory clauses were used less and less and the voluntary 

clauses more and more. If there did not exist in a State 
j a sufficiently strong eugenic or social ton*cieucc, th>- 

■ application of compulsion to refractory subjects would 
lead to appa.lling difficulti.-s. In the Bill which th- 
society had promoted it was laid down that, in the can' 

• °f u mentally defective person, the ccns-iit of the parent 
. or guardian should be required if the jvetson was un- 
married. or. if married, the consent of the spaus-, and 
' also the consent in all cases of the Board of Control A 
1 rood deal of emphasis was plac'd upon that last safeguard 
: for it was felt that, in view of the acknowledg'd scepticism 
| c: the Board of Control with ngard tn sterilization, on- 
j could count on the fact that the Board would not give 
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its authorization in the case of an individual without 
excellent reasons for sterilization being done. It was also 
felt advisable to add' the additional safeguard that the 
operation should be sanctioned by a judicial authority. 
There was a profound mistrust among- the general public 
of any sort of specialist, and particularly of any board 
which could be accused of bureaucratic behaviour, so that 
it was deemed advisable to have, in addition to the con- 
sent of the Board of Control, the further sanction of a 
judicial authority. On grounds of strategy or tactics the 
Bill was confined to mental defectives, and that was the 
thin end of the wedge. Tho thick end of the wedge was not 
the subsequent surreptitious' introduction of compulsory 
sterilization, but the extension of the voluntary principle 
to mental convalescents, by which was meant people who 
had recovered from some recoverable form of insanity, 
and those who exhibited other transmissible diseases and 
defects. The words were carefully chosen to cover the 
social problem group, and it was desired to make tho 
provision such that it would become applicable to the 
subnormal carrier. 


Indications, for Sterilization 

Dr. E. ‘Mapother, medical superintendent of Maudsley 
Hospital, said that the chief need of the- eugenic movement 
at present was patience. Care had to be taken not to 
arrest progress and provoke reaction by attempting to 
replace the present general vetoes by compulsions based 
on what might be called half-baked science. He confined 
his remarks to mental disorder, the forms usually called 
the psychoses. It was only in connexion with the liability 
to really severe ment.il disorder or to transmitting such 
that at present one should advocate the legalization of 
Sterilization. In many instances/ he was quite aware 
people suffering from neuroses and minor grades of mental 
inefficiency which quite disqualified them for employment 
showed an incapacity to limit their families to a size 
which would be to the interests of the parents, the 
children, and the State. But .the dividing line between 
minor grades of mental inefficiency on the one hand and 
normality on the other was almost indefinable, and 
restriction would be unworkable if the presence of some- 
thing called a neurosis or a liability to such could be 
taken as an adequate ground. The first ground for 
applying sterilization might be called therapeutic, and 
that included cases in which not only brief 'periods of 
strain 'Such as childbirth were apt to produce a break- 
down, but also cases in which psychosis arose from severe 
and prolonged stress, such as fear of pregnancy or the 
strain of bringing up a family. It was to be hoped that 
legislation would not interfere with any existing rights 
to sterilize for therapeutic purposes. _ The two main 
grounds for sterilization in connexion with severe mental 
disorder which really needed discussion had in common 
the liability of the offspring themselves to be affected 
with mental disorder. One could he called the truly 
eugenic ground— that is to say, the tendency to a true 
inheritance of Ihe psychosis ; and there was another 
possible ground, which consisted in the liability of the 
offs prill" to become psychotic rather in virtue of their 
contnct'\vith the psychopathic parent and other stresses 
occurring during childhood. If one took the evidence 
fdr sterilization on these two grounds it rendered the 
present wholesale veto quite unjustifiable, but the evidence 
also failed to prove that any form of compulsion would 
at present be justifiable, and made it plain that voluntary 
sterilization should be legalized with safeguards. If it 
was granted that some form of birth control was to bo 
permitted or even encouraged, though not enforced, it 
would b- asked, Whv would not contraception suffice for 
this purpose? The answer was that contraceptive measures 
to be taken at the time were distasteful to many people, 
and those who felt in this way, if the permanent sterility 
of their marriage was desirable, were entitled to have 
their preferences considered. Moreover, there was no form 
of contraception which did not at times fail, and the fear 
of such failure might be prejudicial. Again, contraception 
was useless in the case of irresponsible persons. 

The aliened dancers in connexion with sterilization 
against " which safeguards might have to bo provided 


were the following: (1) the danger that the application 
might not be truly voluntary, or thought not to be so *, 
(2) surgical, dangers ; (3) the danger that one or both of 
a couple might be sterilized in haste and repent at leisure ; 
(4) the fear that even collaboration between the operator 
and 'another doctor, such as* was customary in connexion 
. with therapeutic abortion, might not guarantee sufficiently 
expert opinion as to. the chance of psychopathic inherit- 
ance ; and (5) the danger that if sterilization were legalized 
in connexion with the liability to the occurrence of severe 
mental disorder in the offspring this permission might be 
misused for reasons not within the meaning of -the Act. 
It seemed to him that all these dangers would be met 
if certain principles were observed. In the first place, 
the sterilization of one or other party to an actual or 
intended marriage should be permitted upon the written 
application of both parties to it, and this on two con- 
ditions : the first, that two medical certificates were ob- 
tained vouching for the fact that the mating of the two 
parties was in the light of the best scientific evidence 
at the time available likely to result in an exceptional 
proportion of mentally disordered offspring ; and * the 
second, that such medical certificates were submitted to 
an established authority, such as a department of tho 
Ministry of Health or the Board of Control. He believed 
that in order to ensure that the application was voluntary 
it should not be permitted in the case of patients under 
any order sanctioning detention, nor on premises where 
other certified patients were detained. Not only com- 
pulsion, but pressure and the very suspicion of pressure, 
should be* avoided. On the other hand, it should be 
permitted to those who were carriers of psychopathic 
-inheritance, even though they had never ^ manifested it. 
The surgical risk could be almost eliminated by giving 
the central authority power to insist on the operation by 
a recognized surgeon and in suitable premises. He thought 
that the operation should be performed on either party 
to the mating, regardless of which was likely to transmit 
the tendency. It might be open to the man to * be 
sterilized — the operation being simpler and less dangerous 
in the case of the man — even though the transmission 
was through the woman. The danger of frivolous steriliza- 
tion could be met by the requirement that medical 
certificates must be submitted to a central authority. 

As to the danger that the medical evidence might not 
adequately guarantee the necessity of sterilization, one 
certificate might be required from the usual medical 
attendant of the probable transmitter and the other from 
a psychiatrist of recognized standing — probably one who 
held a diploma in psychological medicine. Dr. Mapother 
did not think that any explicit definition as to what 
constituted an adequate ground for promoting voluntary 
sterilization should be attempted. The criteria should be 
elastic, so that the practice might be progressively adapted 
to increasing knowledge rather than stereotyped to 
present knowledge. Only voluntary sterilization in the 
fullest sense should be undertaken, and that not merely 
for tactical reasons. Voluntary sterilization was the basis 
of the practice in Switzerland, where sterilization had been 
taking place for half a century, and represented almost a 
model of the way in which it should be done. He 
thought that the way it was carried out in Nazi Germany 
illustrated how not to do it. The conditions which in ' 
Germany were regarded as permitting compulsory steril- 
ization were mental deficiency, schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive psychoses, epilepsy, severe alcoholism, and a 
number of others. His own view about the schizophrenia 
and manic-depressive psychoses groups was that each was 
a heterogeneous group, and there were cases which were 
in a high degree hereditary, and others which were in 
large measure environmental, for which compulsory 
sterilization would be totally inapplicable, whUe the 
question of voluntary sterilization did not really arise. 
He understood that the results already seen in Germany, 
even in anticipation of the recent law, which became 
effective on January' 1st, were disastrous. It rendered 
liable to sterilization, if not segregated, cases of amentia, 
schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychoses, and other con- 
ditions. It made it obligatory' on any doctor diagnosing on« 
of these conditions, even in consultation outside an institu- 
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lion, to notify the case in the way in which an infectious 
disease was notified in this country, and such notification, 
if the patient was not segregated, had to be followed by 
examination by the court with a view to sterilization. At 
the same time there had been legalized the castration of 
criminal sexual perverts, with the result that the two 
things were being confused and sterilization was being 
regarded as a punishment, so that diagnosis in private 
practice was being falsified, and cases of mental disorder 
were being frightened away from recognized institutions 
and treated in secret wherever possible. _ All genuine 
inquiry as to heredity and accurate information of the 
sort upon which scientific practice might really be based 
was becoming quite unobtainable. 

In the course of some further discussion, Professor 
Ruggles Gates expressed the hope that there would not 
be an over-elaboration of safeguards such as might unduly 
diminish the value resulting from any legislative measure 
in the direction of sterilization. Mrs. C. B. S. Hodsox, 
a member of the Committee for Legalizing Eugenic 
Sterilization — a committee set up by the Eugenics Society 
— gave some account of the practice in Switzerland, 
where, she said, for fifty years sterilization had been 
steadily and regularly carried on. There was no legisla- 
tion except in one canton (the Canton de Vaud), but a 
considerable amount of social pressure was applied, with- 
out legal compulsion, on persons whom the health autho- 
rity thought required sterilization. In Zurich, out of a 
population of 400,000, some 400 or 500 women came 
forward annually for sterilization. Sterilization, whether 
therapeutic or eugenic, .was always undertaken only by a 
surgeon if two other specialists, one of whom was the 
recognized chief of psychiatry for the canton, both gave 
written advices that sterilization was advisable in the 
particular case. Miss Hilda Pocock, a member of the 
same committee, said that a growing number of people in 
this country were in favour of a voluntary Bill, especially 
working-class people who were constantly rubbing 
shoulders with families of the social problem group. It 
was unjust, in their opinion, that they should be handi- 
capped by the support of the very large families of the 
unemployable, and the conviction was growing that the 
solution was the voluntary sterilization of certain types 
of people. . . 


England and Wales 

Robert Jones Memorinl 

The IFcs/cru Mail and South Wales News of January 
lGth contained an eloquent message from Sir John Lvnn- 
Thonms in support of the appeal for a national memorial 
to commemorate the work of the late Sir Robert Jones. 
In our is^uc of October 21st, 1933, we recorded the progress 
that had been made up to that time with the appeal, and 
announced that the funds would be devoted to the estab- 
lishment of a Robert Jones lectureship in the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, and the institution of 
a travelling research Fellowship j n orthopaedics, to be 
awarded alternately by the Koval College of Surgeons 
of England and by the University of Liverpool. " The 
memorial we want to raise is to the man," writes Sir 
John Lynn-Thoinas. " It was my proud privilege to 
know him intimately for thirty years, and it is a great 
joy to realize that Wales is moving to raise a memorial 
worthy of a noble son." Donations may be forwarded 
to the honorary treasurers, the Robert Jones National 
Memorial, Quadrant House. 55, Pall Mall, SAW!. 

Vital Statistics for 1932 

Part II of the Registrar- General's Stntstica! Review of 
England ami Wales for 1952 (Tables. Civil) may be 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office (price 2s.). * The 
chief subjects are: population, births, marriages and 
‘divorces, migration, registers of electors in England and 


Wales ; and vital statistics of the British Dominions. A 
table is given showing the populations of England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, as enunu rated at each 
census from IS2I to 1931, and as estimated for each year 
from 1S93 to 1932 inclusive. The population of England 
and Wales is now estimated to have passed the 40,000,000 
mark, having advanced to 40,201,000 as at the middle of 
1932, from the 1931 Census figure of 39,932,377. The 
number of marriages in England and Wales during 1932 
was 307,184, against 3II.S47 in the previous year. Sixteen 
males and 75S females married at 16. the lowest legal age 
at which marriages may be solemnized, but in only four 
cases were the bride and bridegroom both 1G years of age. 
The number of decrees nisi made absolute in respect of 
dissolution or annulment of marriage was 3.S94. an in- 
crease of 130 over the number for 1931. The births regis- 
tered during the year numbered G 13,972, a decrease of 
18,109. The consequent birth rate of 13.3 per 1,000 popu- 
lation is the lowest recorded for England and Wales, being 
0.5 below that for 1931, the previous lowest, and 1.0 below 
that for 1930. The only countries showing a lower rate 
in 1932 were Sweden (14.5), Germany (15.1), and Austria 
(15.2). The proportion of the sexes in the births registered 
during the year was 1,050 males to 1,000 females. The 
statistics relating to Parliamentary electors give the figures 
for the 1932 Register for England and Wales as 12,440,109 
males and 13,999,604 females. 

Medical Society of Individual Psychology 

The annual dinner of this society was held in London 
at the Florence Restaurant on January 11th, with Dr. 
J. C. Young, M.C., in the chair. In proposing the toast 
of the society the chairman gave a gratifying account 
of progress, there being now 117 members and associates. 
Professor Langdon Brown, in proposing the health of the 
guests, mentioned particularly Mr. McAdam Eccles, Dr. 
Emanuel Miller, and Mr. Daniel. He paid tribute to 
Dr. Miller's distinguished work for psychological medicine, 
but bantered him with being the " mysterious censor " 
who decided the fate of psychological pajH-rs presented 
to the medical journals. Mr. Daniel’s unselfish support 
of the cause of individual psychology was acknowledged 
with much cordiality. Mr. McAdam Eccles responded 
in a humorous speech which drew analogies even from 
the Loch Ness monster. Dr. Miller spoke of the value 
of the individual psychology method to medicine and par- 
ticularly to the general practitioner. Mr. Daniel reported 
increased sales of the pamphlets, and expressed great 
faith in their usefulness and further success. Mr. Symons, 
chairman of the Individual Psychology Club, claimed* 
that it was doing very useful work ancillary to. though 
distinct from, the Medical Society. Dr. A. Baldie, in pro- 
posing the toast of " The Chairman." stated that he and 
others in general practice were finding their Usefulness 
much increased by the knowledge of the methods of 
individual psychology. 

New Westminster Mortuary" 

An important public health sendee has been rendered 
by the City of Westminster, which has transformed and 
reorganized its forty-year-old mortuary building at a co<t 
of under £1,500. the design for the conversion having 
been worked out by the nvdical officer of health. Dr. A. ). 
z>hinnie. In addition to the improvement cf the coron r r’s 
court and offices, the largest cf the four prewmdv existing 
rooms has been TcmodelHl n* a viewing room and 
contains the preservation chamber. This refrigerating 
chamber, of the Kdvinator type, contains nine compart- 
ments for bodies. When the’ door* are closed extracting 
fans are at once s^t in motion so that the air U not 
allowed to stagnate — a very necessary provision in the 
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case ol such decomposed corpses as' are’ recovered ’from the 
Thames many weeks after drowning. In one section of 
the chamber a much lower temperature can be obtained I 
this has special value in cases of death from certain 
infectious diseases, and when putrefaction has advanced 
very far. To the old post-mortem room has' been added 
another of equal size, lit by large* lantern lights, but 
without any louvres, thus obviating the constant down- 
falling of dust. Ventilation is effected b} r extracting fans, 
and good modem equipment for the ample supply of hot 
and cold water "has been installed. In an adjoining small 
room, has been fitted up a pathological laboratory specially 
designed for facilitating the rapid examination of speci- 
mens and their preservation. With this extended accom- 
modation it is now possible to perform four post-mortem 
examinations simultaneously. Care has been taken also 
to protect those concerned with viewing bodies from un- 
necessary distress and unpleasantness, and a specially 
designed chamber has been introduced for the reception, 
of bodies awaiting burial. Heating throughout the new 
building is provided by electric tubes. 


Ireland 


Local Services (Temporary Economics) Bill 
This Bill was introduced into the Bail more than four 
months ago, but its text was only circulated on January 
19th. The Bill seriously affects medical officers under 
local authorities. Section A, provides that the minimum 
deduction shall not be' less than the minimum deduction 
under the schedules applicable to civil servants. The 
section contains the very objectionable provision that 
the local authority shall consider each case individually 
instead of in groups, and that it is empowered to make 
any deduction it thinks proper in excess of the minimum. 

Public Health in Westmeath 
Dr. Hugh O'Neill, medical officer of health for County 
Westmeath, in his last annual report states that there 
lias been no change in the sanitary personnel during the 
year, nor has any advance been made in regard to the 
attendance of sanitary sub-officers at training courses. 
Increased pressure of work under the school medical 
sen-ice scheme, involving considerable travelling, has re- 
sulted in less time being available for the ordinary public 
health duties of the county medical officer and for the 
proper supen-ision of sanitary sub-officers. It is generally 
the task at hand, the report continues, which receives 
attention to the exclusion of other, perhaps equally 
important, matters, and it is necessary’ to reaffirm formally 
the conviction that the appointment of an assistant 
medical officer will be required, not so much to increase 
the quantity as to improve the quality of the work which 
is being carried out. There must be time for organization, 
for the working out of ways and means, and for the study 
of various incidental problems which arise if a chief 
medical officer is to cope in a broad and efficient way 
with his manifold duties. It this matter has not been 
emphasized much and often, it is because of recognition 
of the fact that the present time is not opportune for 
making a new appointment. In the meantime, the feeling 
is unavoidable that much remains undone, and that it 
rests with the future to provide means of reaching a 
more satisfying and satisfactory standard of public health 
work in the county. Reference was made in the last 
report to improvements carried out in the Mullingar water 
supply in the provision of filtration of the town water. 
This ‘scheme, which was completed during 1932, also 


included the laying of ' a new main from the intake to 
the pumping station and the installation of new electric 
pumps to replace the worn-out oil' engines. Fittration, 
when properly supervised, provides a reasonable guarantee 
of the purity of a water supply, and samples taken ot the 
filtered and unfiltered water disclosed, on analysis, a very 
considerable improvement. Housing schemes undertaken 
by the various local authorities in the county have been 
adopted with a unanimity which points to the general 
appreciation ot the housing necessities of the people, and 
to a determination to deal with the problem in a resolute 
and practical manner. Encouraged by a large grant from 
the Sweepstakes Fund, the building of a new county 
hospital at' Mullingar was decided upon during 1932.' A 
welcome feature of the new hospital scheme will be the 
provision of an office for the county medical officer. 
This will be housed in a separate building, which will 
also include dental and oculist clinics for the Mullingar 
area. 

Medical Inspection of School Children in Dublin 
In a recent annual report on the school medical services 
for the county borough of Dublin Dr. Mary M. O'Leary, 
medical officer, states that 140 cases of ringworm of the 
scalp were found during the year, and the treatment of 
112 of these was completed. Of eighteen cases of scabies 
the treatment of fifteen was carried out. The hospital 
treatment of ringworm by x rays and thallium is so 
much quicker than other forms of treatment that school 
medical officers refer .the children to hospitals whenever 
possible. One case of lupus was found and received 
violet rays ; alopecia, the aetiology of which is still un- 
certain, was found in fifty-two cases. Children with 
defective vision numbered 2,952 ; it is gratifying to note 
that, of 2,56S cases of defective vision and squint referred 
for treatment, 2,001 attended eye departments and had 
treatment completed. In 1,682 cases glasses were sup- 
plied, inquiries being made first into the financial position 
of the parents, most of whom were unemployed. Thero 
were twenty-two operations for squint, one for cataract', 
one for tumour of the eye, and one for cyst on the eyelid ; 
eight artificial eyes were supplied to children who had 
lost their eyes as the result of accidents. In April a new 
contract was entered into for the supply of spectacles to 
school children. Under former contracts the glasses were 
supplied at a flat rate for spheres, piano-cylinders, and 
sphero-cylinders ; now the cost of the glasses is calculated 
on the power of each lens. Some improvements were 
noted in the hygienic conditions prevalent in certain 
schools — for example, the installation of electric light and 
the distempering of walls in light-reflecting colours ; the 
erection of wash-basins ; the replacement with bubble 
fountains of the old-fashioned drinking fountains with 
metal cup, etc. When referring in other annual reports to 
the subject of school meals for necessitous children, Dr. 
O’Leary has stressed the fact that the tood given in the 
homes consists almost solely of carbohydrates, and that 
the meal provided in the schools should contain such 
essential food constituents as protein, fat, and vitamin. 
It has been noted in some, but not in all, of the schools 
in which free meals are given that these requirements 
have been fulfilled. In Dr. O’Leary's opinion a hot 
midday meal is essential for all growing children, as their 
digestions are impaired by long intervals between meals. 
A number of children other than those of the necessitous 
poor have been found on inspection to be suffering from 
malnutrition. This is not due to lack of food, hut ta 
often due to lack of Abe power of assimilation. Th* 
children are too tired in the late afternoon to digest' and 
assimilate food which if given at 12 o'clock or 1 p- m ,- 
would benefit them. Also many of the schools are 
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inadequately heated, and there is no provision for drying 
clothes in wet weather. A hot midday meal would do 
much to counteract the effect of this on the children s 
vitality, and would increase their resistance to infectious 
and other diseases. 


Scotland 


Health of Glasgow 

In a summary of Glasgow's health statistics for 1933, 
Dr. A. S. M. Macgregor, the city's medical officer of 
health, states that deaths during the year numbered 
14,748, or 1,320 fewer than in 1932 ; the death rates 
for the two years were 13.4 and 14.7 respectively. 
During the past ten years the death rates have been 
.uniformly low, with the exception of 1929, when there 
was a serious outbreak of influenzal pneumonia, but | 
tlie rate for 1933 is the lowest on record, being 0.4 
below that for/ 1923, the vital statistics for which year 
had hitherto been the most favourable. This low rate. 
Dr. Macgregor slates, may be attributed to the favour- 
able conditions prevailing during the greater part of the 
year, which resulted in a lower mortality from many causes, 
especially from respiratory disease. The weather con- 
ditions in 1933 were exceptionally favourable from a 
health point of view, for the rainfall of 29.17 inches was 
the lowest recorded for over n quarter of a century. The 
previous lowest rainfall in the returns from Springbum 
Park was 28.7 inches in 1905; while the lowest since 
recording was begun there in 1S97 was 25.13 in 1902. 
The hours of bright sunshine numbered 1,255, which is the 
highest figure since 1919, when 1,341 hours were registered. 
The mean temperature — 4S.4° F. — was almost two degrees 
above the average. Although these favourable ‘climatic 
conditions, Dr. Macgregor continues, do not influence to 
any great extent the incidence of infectious diseases, with 
the possible exception of pneumonia, the year 1933 was 
marked by reduced prevalence of most diseases except 
scarlet fever, the incidence of which continued at the same 
high level as that of 1932. The mortality from scarlet 
fever, however, was lower, the rate being 70 per million 
of the population, compared with 93 for the preceding 
year. Measles was much less prevalent, and indeed was 
more or less absent during the latter half of the year. 
This is indicated by a mortality of only 4 per million of 
the population, compared with 171 in 1932 and 382 in 
1931. The death rate from measles has only once before 
been l>elow 100, and that was in 1929. Whooping- 
cough, on the other hand, was more prevalent during last 
winter, and the higher mortality of 204 for 1933 was 
caused by the incidence of that disease in the early 
months of the year, into which the epidemic extended. 
It was not one of the major prevalences, however, for the 
mortality was less than half that of 1931. The mortality 
from diphtheria w as lower — the rate being 82 as against 
109 for 1932 — as also was the mortality from cerebro- 
spinal fever, the rate for which was 72. Only once has 
the mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis been less than 
it was last year, and that was in 1930. when the rate 
was 805 ; the rate for 1933 was 890. The mortalitv from 
non-pulmonary forms of the disease was a record, the rate 
being 248, as against 269 for the preceding year. Since 
1980 there has been a reduction of almost 30 per cent, 
in the number of deaths from these forms of tuberculosis. 
Although there was a certain prevalence of influenza in 
January, it was not one of the major outbreaks of that 
<h< case. and the mortality for the year was onlv 220, 
compared with 415 for *1932 and 190 for 1931. Tin* 
mortality from diabetes, nervous and digestive disease*, 
and nephritis was lower, while the death rate from 


senility was only 295, compared with 401 in 1932. On 
the other hand, the death rate from cancer, heart disease, 
and arteriosclerosis was higher. Despite the warm spells 
during the summer and early autumn, the mortality from 
diarrhoea under 2 years of age was only, 3 1 9. as against 
385 for 1932. Deaths of infants under I year numbered 
2,062, equivalent to a rate of 97 per 1,000 births ; this 
rate has only been lower 'on one occasion — 1923 — when 
it was 89. The number of births totalled 21,345, giving 
a birth rate of 19.3 per 1,000 of the population, as against 
20. S and 20.1 for 1932 and 1931 respectively ; this low 
birth rate is also a record for the city. 

Edinburgh Dcntnl Hospital 

At a dinner held on January 15th, in the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Dr. William Guy, who recently 
retired from the post of dean of the Edinburgh Dental 
Hospital, was entertained by his colleagues and friends in 
the dental profession. Mr. A. Ernest Miller, who pre- 
sided, said that Dr. Guy had been dean of the Dental 
Hospital and School from 1899 to 1933, anti had given 
evidence of great personality, singular individuality, and 
competence. The work he had done for dental education 
was known to most of them. He had banned chloroform, 
which was the general dental anaesthetic when he first 
became dean, and he had also banned the great- array of 
dental forceps ; nowadays most people extracted with the 
two pairs of forceps which lie had devised By his fore- 
sight, organizing ability, and administrative power the 
hospital had risen from insignificance to an institution 
worthy of the profession and of the city. In reply to the 
toast of his health. Dr. Guy outlined the history of the 
Edinburgh Dental Hospital. The institution, he said, 
began in January, 1S60, as the Edinburgh Dental Dis- 
pensary, and was known by that name until 1878, when 
the present name was .adopted. At that time the hospital 
moved to No. IS, Brown Square, and the equipment then 
consisted of three Fox chairs with three spittoons and 
brackets. In 1899, when he was appointed to the vacant 
office of dean, he found the premises to be inadequate 
and the equipment deplorable ; also there was no money 
to spare. Now the hospital had buildings, equipment, 
and funds to the value of between £30,000 and £40,000, 
and there were more than one hundred pupils in the work- 
room. The Scottish Branch of the British Dental Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Guy stated, began and maintained the agita- 
tion which resulted in the Dentists Act, 1921, and which, 
in tum, established the Dental Board. 

East Fortune Sanatorium Extension 
It was stated at a meeting of the East Fortune Public 
Health Committee on January 16th that an extension of 
East Fortune Sanatorium was required, and that it was 
proposed to make an addition sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of twelve patients and four extra nurses at a cost 
of £10,760. At present there was accommodation for 200 
patients, the sanatorium serving the needs of seven coun- 
ties. As patients from East Lothian occupied fifty beds 
the cost to this county of the addition would be om>- 
quarter of £10.760. It v.*as mentioned that it might be 
necessary to appoint an extra a«:istant medical officer. 


As a memorial to his cousin the late Dr. Alfred Eichhob, 
chief inspector under the Board of Education. Mr. William 
Eichholz has offered to equip a new massage clinic in 
London. The offer was made to and Las lv*f-n accepted 
by the National Institute for the Blind. The t>-.v clinic 
will be established n ,i ar the h-ndqunrLrs of the Jmtitiit'- 
in Great Portland Street. IV. Dr. Eichholz devot'd his 
leisure to the care of the blind and d*af. Ib- was a 
rr.emlv‘7 of the council of the National Inrritut** for the 
Blind, and served as chairman of its education and 
research committee. 
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Correspondence 

The- Report on Sterilization 

Sir, — It appears that there jre a number of persons, 
even some within the profession, who, probably quite un- 
wisely, attach importance to my opinions with regard to 
the report of the Departmental Committee on Steriliza- 
tion. As some of those opinions, reported at second hand,- 
have not been recorded with strict accuracy, perhaps you 
will allow me space to state them — but not on this occasion 
to argue about them — more carefully. 

In the first place, and in general, the report seems to 
me to be an admirable and valuable document. While it 
should not, of course, bo regarded as an authoritative 
statement on all aspects of its subject, it is undoubtedly 
an excellent and impartial summary of " the information 
already available regarding the hereditary transmiss.on 
and other causes of mental disorder and deficiency." the 
primary business with which the Committee was charged. 
It is gratifying to find dose agreement in this respect 
with the British Medical Association’s Report on Mental 
Deficiency. 

In particular, the report contains certain observations 
and pronouncements which strike me as specially oppor- 
tune and important -in a document intended for wide 
publicity. Such are: (1) that there is no ground for 
alarmist views with regard to racial deterioration (p. 9) ; 
(2) that there is no definite line separating mental defect 
from dullness (p. 12) ; (3) that " the dismal chronicles 
oi the Kallikaks, the Jukes, and the Nams ” are of no 
scientific value (p. 13) ; (4) that the proportion of defec- 
tives with ccrtifiahly defective parents is small, and that 
therefore had compulsory sterilization cf defectives been 
in force for a generation the reduction in number would 
not have been substantial (p. 14) ; (5) that tho majority 
of the surviving offspring ot parents one, at least of whom 
is mentally defective are not subnormal (p. 17) ; (0) 
that there is no evidence of excessive fertility among 
defectives (p. IS) I (7) that it is impossible in the present 
state of knowledge to forecast with any certainty whether 
a ch : ld of any given union will exhibit mental abnormali- 
ties (p. 2!) ; (S) that the belief that sterilization will serve 
as a substitute for institutional provision is illusory (p. 30) ; 
but that . approximately two-thirds of all defectives arc 
capable of life in the general community (p. 32). 

I find mvself in complete agreement with the Committee 
in regarding the objections to a general policy of compulsory 
sterilization as conclusive, and also in its opinion that 
tho case for legalization of voluntary sterilization in some 
classes of case, and with proper safeguards, has been made 
out One is particularly grateful to the Committee {or 
statin* so emphatically that any legal provisions should 
not be restricted to mental delect and disorder, but should 
extend to certain grave physical disabilities, and that the 
operation should never be performed within an institution 
for mentnl defectives. 

\ bwever, (com the conclusions ana recommend^- 

tions of the Committee, of course with great respect and 
with a mind still open to argument, in two matters of 
major importance. First, I regard the field which it 
thinks appropriate for voluntary sterilization as in several 
respects too wide. Secondly. I have no sympathy, either 
logically or sociologically, with the cont nticn that stenl.za- 
tion should be adopted, or more readily acceded to. m the 
case of mentally defective persons on the ground that they 
mi"ht or would perform the duties ot parenthood mv 
nerfectlv Both these points need discussion. W ith regard 
, 0 the 'former I will only say here that, whereas the 
Committee would include (1) all persons suffering from 
the defect, and (2) all persons who believe themselves to 
be carri’-rs of th- defect though not manifesting it. I would 


include only (1) persons suffering from the defect in whose 
case it was proved (or at least highly probable) that the 
cause was inherited and transmissible, and (2) carriers 
of a -defect known to be - transmissible and of which the 
mode ol transmission was likewise reasonably certain. The 
difficulties and risks of certification and sanction in many 
cases in the more restricted field would be formidable', in 
the wider field large numbers of cases would, X believe, 
in the present state of knowledge, be impossible of deter- 
mination and sociologically and eugenic ally questionable. 
The very recommendations of the Committee for further 
research prove this. With regard to the second point of 
difference, there arc many persons other than mental 
defectives who make imperfect or undesirable parents, to 
an extent fully as injurious to the children, and it would 
be wholly unjust and impolitic to single out defectives 
even for voluntary sterilization on this ground. 

I should like to add, as is obvious, that 1 have confined 
myself in this letter to those parts of the report which 
relate to mental deficiency and not to mental d.sorder ; 
and that the profession will note with satisfaction that the 
suggestions made by .witnesses from the British Medical 
Association for the safeguarding of medical practitioners 
in relation to certificates have been recommended for 
acceptance by the Departmental Committee.— I am, etc., 

London. N.W.. jan. 20tl,. HESRY B - BkACKENBOTY. 

Inheritance o{ Mental Deficiency 

Sir,— Professor Ruggles Gates’s letter (Journal, January 
20th, p. 120) takes it ior granted that " insanity” is 
inherited by organic channels. As I pointed out 
some weeks ago in the Journal there is no unequivocal 
evidence that this is so. On the contrary, the advocates 
ol the “ inheritance theory’ " have given their view the 
benefit of every doubt, and have even, on one memorable 
occasion, twisted mathematical reasoning to suit their 
purpose. 

Professor Gates supposes that a feeble-minded man 
could not join the Army, get a job on a boat, or drive 
a cab. I have known quite low-grade feeble minds do 
•more than this. He finds it ” quite possible ” that the 
child who died at 21 "was a mental defective”! It 
another child had been born also mentally defective, then 
the fifty-fifty ratio between defective and normal (which 
accords with the “ simplest assumption ” of the eugenists) 
would have existed. But should such a child have been 
bom. and, unlortunately, have turned out to be normal, 
the resources of eugenist advocacy- would still not be 
exhausted. We should then have a clear case of the 
trventy-fivc / seventy-five ratio of Mendelian recessiveness, 
and it would still be evident that the condition vaguely- 
labelled "mental defect" is germinally inherited! A 
simple supposition may elucidate eugenist logic in this 
matter. Suppose the incestuous couple had had sixteen 
children (and, after all, defectives are notoriously pro- 
lific), then the evidence for Mendelian inheritance would 
depend upon how closely the ratio between affected and 
normal children conformed to one of the known Mendelian 
ratios. But which ol the arithmetically possible ratios 
is not " Mendelian ”? What possibility is there that 
the lacts. whatever they may be. could not be made to 
fit the eugenists’ contentions? None. 

The " probable error " in the assessment of the incid- 
ence of qualities so indefinite as mental defect or insanity 
might be as high as 25 per cent. As this also is 
tendentiously* manipulated, we can easily see how the 
advocates ot genetic interpretations find the environ- 
mental factors “ hardly worthy of serious consideration.’ 
— I am. etc.. 

Urn-ion, U C I. Jan. 19th. Ias D ' SUTIIE ' 
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Hereditary Blindness and Ollier Defects 
Sir, — One reads Mr. Myles Bickcrton’s mass of scientific 
material relating to blindness with some respect, only to 
find the cure-all remedies open to question. The efficacy 
of certain fashionable panaceas put forth by our profession 
is rapidly exceeding that of the better-known patent 
medicines. I submit that the animal-herd attitude 
towards our fellow beings, be they afflicted or well, is not 
common to the whole profession. I submit, further, that 
it is possible that gonococcal ophthalmia may be as 
effectively wiped out by the elimination of unsuitable 
gonococci as by the prevention of unsuitable births. 

Mr. Bickerton finds myopia a subject of some import, 
one forming a considerable proportion of blind days lived. 
Setting aside the myopic parents, who may be put in the 
category of spilt milk, being already productive and there- 
fore beyond redemption, wc find that, of a given total of 
850 children, 300 were myopics. Of these, 200, coming 
from tainted stock, arc better eliminated. Taking only 
the progeny of ninety-one non- myopic matings, there are 
but 25 per cent, of myopic children. Since each type is 
myopic, and therefore a potential breeder of a myopic 
brood, we may assume that what is good for the one is 
also good for the other. Wc arc supplied with construc- 
tive measures by which myopia may be eliminated. 
Applying these, only so far as the problem concerns the 
progeny of ninety-one non-pivopic control families, wc 
may ask which of the following measures is to be 
adopted: constructive birth control, sterilization, abortion, 
euthanasia, segregation, control of marnage, Wasscrmann 
reaction, or deportation to Vera Cruz for the opinion of an 
enlightened Government? However, the matter is of 
little moment, affecting but 25 per cent, of the children 
of the non-myopic breeders (ignoring the percentage of 
potential grandbreeders of myopes). 

Listening to the buzzing of a personal bcc, I now turn 
to my own corner of medicine. Various authorities tell 
me that familial, congenital, and hereditary influences 
are bound up with most of my everyday problems — to 
mention hut a few : deaf-mutism, progressive deafness, 
cholesteatoma, atresias, cleft palate, nasal " catarrh,” 
ozaena, and so on. We otologists must claim to add our 
quota to the Vera Cruz cargo. The psychiatrist — if not 
obsessed by other notions — will naturally expect a goodly 
share of human fodder. Again, can wc justly withhold 
a modicum from the physician, the orthopaedist, the 
tuberculosis officer, the dermatologist, even the gynaeco- 
logist? Any residuum will doubtless l>c claimed by the 
toxicologist and the balneologist. My apologies to any 
'ologists who may feel neglected. The surgeon will be 
too busy tying ligatures round the vas to bother about 
lus due share of the queue outside. 

A little care is necessary, for Bennett of Nebraska tells 
us that migraine is first cousin to epilepsy. I and a 
proportion of my colleagues will doubtless consume our 
fiftien grains of aspirin in manner covert, lest we be led 
to the theatre for a bilateral dose of catgut insti-ad. Yet 
may we fail to escape the flood of progress, despite all 
care, and some day an endless stream of jobless guardian 
angels, queued outside the Celestial Unemployment 
Bureau, will look down to see the chairman of the World 
Sterilizing Committee ligaturing the only other occupant 
of 1-larth — that is, the chairman of the World Birth 
Control League. The hydrocephalic dictator of Vera 
Cruz lias by this time been birth-controlled before con- 
ception, the Supreme Arch -abortionist having died pre- 
maturely from unsuspected dysgrnic causes. From this 
time onward the Micrococcus catarrhahs reigns supreme, 
ns yet uncontrolled by the birth control of omniscient 
man. Truly is Alice in Wendcrhxr.d considered a great 
classic! — 1 am, etc., 

Ni i\ i r.r, J.-.n L'th. F. McGfCKlS*. 


r T*r r< 


The New Cancer Problem 

Sir, — P lease allow me to comment on Mr. Hastings 
Gilford's letter and his courteous aUu c lon to a statement 
I made. In dealing with a subject so va«t and cornp.> ite, 
it would be wise to state to which particular part or parts 
of it reference is being made. Perhaps I should have 
been more specific in this respect. 

The " cancer problem ” is encyclopaedical, and include 4 * 
primary* themes and thoughts, some of which are within 
and others appear beyond the reaches of our couls. Some 
observers might consider the problem a solved one when 
the prevention, cure, and inducing agent have been di c - 
covercd ; whilst others might reflect that there are factors 
that still remain untouched. — I am, etc., * 

London. \V„ Jan. 22nd. G - LenTHAI. ClIEMIK. 


Continuous Intravenous Saline 

Sir, — The valuable article by Mis«rs. Bailey ani 
Carnow on the above subject, and subsequent corre- 
spondence. are full of interest. I should not join in, except 
that Dr. Herbert Spencer’s letter brought back to my 
mind that large intravenous injections for combating the 
effects of severe haemorrhage were used prior to the 
publication of his cases in the ljir.ee t of 1892. 
Reference to the Ijir.cet of Deccmlier 30th, 1882, will 
disclose a record of two very interesting casts, published 
bv me at that date, which occurred during my tour as 
resident accoucheur at the London Hospital. From time 
to time I have employed similar methods since. 

These were by no means the first cases in which th** 
practice of treating po-t-partum haemorrhage by the in- 
stillation of saline fluid had been employed. The pub- 
lication of these cases elicited a very* interesting com- 
mentary by the late Dr. Robert Barnes, then obstetric 
physician at St. George’s Hospital (see Lancet. January 
7th, 1883, p. 137). The perusal of these reports which 
give an idea of some of the orthodox method* in vogue 
fifty years ago in the treatment of post-partum haemor- 
rhage, makes one shudder. 

What marvellous advances have Ix'en made during the 
last half-century! None more notable than the many 
uses now made of intravenous medication, of which 
salvarsan and its substitutes provide a striking c.vunph*. 
— I am. etc., 

ManilwMrr, Jan. 16th. V ILLIAM CotTKS. 


Surgeons’ Certificate* after Abdominal 
Operations 

Sir, — It seems rather suqirising that many p-opV, aft* r 
having undergone an abdominal operation or operation**, 
should be so ignorant or forgetful of what has been dom- 
in' the surgeon. It is a common experience to nvtt 
patients uncertain whether their appendix or pall-bhiddrr 
has been removed, or. in th^ case of worn* n, ob!:\jnus 
a* to how much of thf ir generative organ* thf-v stiil 
passes*. One can hardly < xj* ct patent*- to mak»* a 
written note of what they may have l*»*a tel. I bv tb»* 
surgeon, and probably tlm majority are quite content to 
let their surgical adventure sink into the ii.i-t* of 
reniini-cence. 

! It may be difficult to obtain the information from cth'r 
<ource*, for surgeons and phvsvian* rttlv' or da*. 
note* disappear, .and even hospital* — more t-vjvci d’v th'* 
smaller one*— cannot always supply it. A* such informa- 
tion may l** of great importance not only to th'* 
but to sorm- physician cr surgeon under wh.no- care h** 
has come at a lattr slate, it rva*-onab!e that a m' t'- 

arre^Ude source cf information should, if l*-* 

available, and to meet tht< th'* following «up:v*i:o:s is 
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put forward. Surgeons, after performing an abdominal 
operation, should give to the patient or other responsible 
party a brief written statement of what has been removed, 
what anastomosis has been 'made, or anything else they 
think might be useful for future reference. The actual 
condition found need not be specified, and in the case 
of operations at hospital, the surgeon might be relieved 
of this extra work by one of his qualified subordinates. 

It is because cases do occur where it is difficult or even 
impossible to ascertain, except perhapj by some further 
examination, what has been done surgically that the 
suggestion is made — though not without some hesitation, 
as we are already overburdened by an increasing number 
of compulsory certificates. Possibly some surgeons do 
this already as a matter of routine, while others may 
consider it undesirable for various reasons, but it is 
difficult to sec how patients, who, after all, are chiefly 
concerned, would be other than benefited if such a course 
were adopted or, at any rate, adopted more generally. — 
I am, etc., 


London, W l, Jan. 19th. 


R. W. A. Salmond. 


Painful Injections 

Sir, — D r. Bousfield’s letter in your issue of January 13th 
(p. 76) raises an interesting point, for with a really sharp 
needle subcutaneous or intravenous injections should be 
almost painless if the fluid injected is non-irritating. I 
have noticed, however, that even with the most meticulous 
care over the needle-point patients sometimes complain 
of the injection hurting, and have come to the same 
conclusion — namely; that an infinitesimal amount of 
spirit in or on the needle was the cause of the pain. 

The boiling of needles and syringes easily obviates this 
difficult)-, but is open to the following' objections: (t) 
The needles very soon cease to be really sharp. (2) Re- 
pealed heating and cooling of syringes causes a warping 
of the glass, so that the smooth and air-tight action that- 
is so delightful, and in intravenous therapy so necessary, 
is lost. This is less manifest with all-glass syringes, but 
very common with the metal-and -glass variety of the 
Record type, and I suspect that the reason why hospital 
svringes arc usually so appalling to use is that they are 
subjected to repeated and prolonged boiling/ (3) Spirit 
cases, for the carrying of hypodermic syringes, etc., 
are deservedly too useful in private practice to be 
abandoned. 

My present practice is as follows : ‘ All needles, syringes, 
lumbar puncture instruments, and cutting instruments 
which cannot be boiled are cither kept or immersed for 
twenty minutes before use in the following solution: 
lvsol r\xx, ether gij. sp- vini indust, to 1 pint — in which 
thev do not rust, and which, with the exception of the 
aromatic odour, is, I suspect, of similar composition to 
" surgical spirit." This solution is very irritating, and 
care is taken to wash the instruments thoroughly in 
sterile water before use— in the case of syringes the water 
being drawn up and expelled through the needle two or 
three times. Should boiled water not be available, filling 
the svringc through the needle two or three times with 
ether will wash out all spirit. A few strokes of the piston 
will then evaporate the ether, leaving one with a dry, 
sterile syringe and needle. — I am, etc., 

. , T „ T -,. L. I. M. Castleden. 

Brighton, January I.tn. 

g li:> i Live been very interested in the observations 

of Dr. Bousfield (January' 13th, p. 76) and Dr. Loewy 
(January 20th. p. 124) because l have for some time 
practiced n technique in the giving of injections which 
I am assured gives rise to little or no pain. I had 


observed that whenever an ' injection was followed by 
bleeding it had invariably been a painful one, and, con- 
versely, that when no bleeding followed there had been, 
as invariably, a minimum of pain, I therefore resolved 
to avoid causing any bleeding when giving an 'injection, 
and whenever I have succeeded in this there has always 
been little or no pain.' 

My technique consists in holding the skin fairly tense 
and observing it closely in a good light. In most cases 
a fine mottling of the skin will be observed, in which the, ' 
darker areas correspond to the vascular network and the 
paler areas to the avascular interstices. It is into the 
centre of oiie of these avascular areas that I insert the 
needle. The avascular areas are extremely small — -no 
bigger than -a -small pin's head — but they are quite 
apparent after a little practice, except in certain skins, 
notably those which are very white and the more fashion- 
able sun-tanned. 

I have always used industrial spirit as a sterilizing agent, 
and I believe that what little spirit remains upon, and in, 
the needle becomes so diluted in the filling of the syringe 
that it can be disregarded. — I am, etc., 

S. F. Durrans, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Breads tone, Dorset, Jan. 20th. 


Legal Ownership of X-Ray Films 

Sir, — Your article on this subject in the British" Medical . 
Journal of January 13th raises several interesting points. 
Briefly, you state that a court of law would be likely 
to make its decision according to the existing custom 
of the profession, and you suggest that it is not customary 
for a radiologist to hand over x-ray films to the patient; 
If we admit that the existing custom is likely to prove 
the deciding factor we must show that this procedure is 
generally adopted and recognized. 

I always send the-.r-ray films and report on a jiatient 
direct to the medical practitioner concerned. If I did not 
do so the great majority of medical men would be dis- 
satisfied. I usually do not see them again. If I insisted 
on their being returned a large amount of trouble would 
be caused through forgetfulness, etc. A certain number 
of practitioners retain the films themselves, but in this 
area I believe the majority hand them to the patient. 
One practitioner remarked to me: "I always give a 
patient your films, but never the accompanying report.’* 

I feel convinced that some similar procedure is adopted 
in a large number of places. Patients who come to see 
me for electrotherapy frequently remark that they have 
been .v-rayed at various periods in the past in other places, 
and that they have their films, and I find it unusual for 
a patient to admit having been ^r-rayed without being 
given the custody of the skiagrams. Just as a practi- 
tioner would not be satisfied if he were not sent the films 
in the first place, so a large number of patients would be 
aggrieved if they were refused them subsequently. Human 
nature being what it is, we all try to please people when 
we can reasonably do so. 

In certain instances a radiologist will take two films, . 
retaining one himself ; or, alternatively, he may make 
a print or a reduction, keeping either this or the original 
but I am sure that there are very few who do not send 
either a film or a print to the patient’s doctor, and I 
am equally convinced that a very large proportion of 
patients are subsequently presented with the films. From 
the above observations it would appear probable that a 
court ot law would find that there was no universally 
accepted custom in this matter, or that it was usual 
for a patient to lie presented with his films subsequent 
to his examination. — I am. etc.. 


Ipswuh. Jan 15th. 


C. H. C. Dalton. 
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“Under the Influence of Drink ” 

Sir, — In the Tunes of January 9th Lord Knutsford 
appeals, under the above title, for more suitable punish- 
ment of motor drivers convicted of accidents causing 
bodily injury whilst tinder the influence of drink. Would 
it not !>c possible to go further and endeavour to diminish 
the appalling toll in death and injuries due to this cause? 
The public arc not interested in the dangers of alcohol 
as detailed by reformers, often more zealous than truthful, 
for many generations ; but need biased propaganda deter 
an attempt to diminish in some measure this terrible 
price of modern transport? If it were possible to get 
a better perspective into the public inind regarding the 
action of alcohol something might be gained. But having 
been told that it a fleets judgement and diminishes 
efficiency, which experience has shown them it docs not 
do in any material degree which affects their lives, the 
public is sceptical of statements of that kind. The all- 
important action of alcohol from the point of view of 
motor driving is its effect on attention. Professor 
Mcllanbv has taught us that 10 c.cm. of alcohol can be 
metabolized per hour by the human body, but half 
this quantity taken hour by hour diminishes attention. 
Deliberate judgement is not seriously affected even by 
relatively large doses of alcohol. An action which may 
require only the fraction of a second, however, probably 
is very sensibly affected. Notwithstanding the published 
papers and even monographs on the effect of alcohol on 
reflex actions, etc., the action of this substance on atten- 
tion requires further investigation, especially on a large 
scale and from the point of view of emergencies in motor 
driving and similar occupations. And the purpose of this 
letter i* to ask the Medical Research Council or other 
competent body to consider the undertaking of such large- 
scale experiments. I will willingly become a volunteer 
for my age group and submit to any experiments con- 
ducted in London, Oxford, or Cambridge that may be 
decided upon. If it were found that alcohol diminishes 
efficiency in mechanical emergencies a wise use of the 
fact by a proper authority might deter sonic men from 
drinking before driving. 

One other point. The methods of determining the 
degree of drunkenness seem still to be an appeal to the 
speech and the legs. It is surely not impossible to devise 
some simple, cheap, and foolproof apparatus, capable of 
being kept at most central jxil icc stations, which would 
graphically record the efficiency of the driver of a way- 
ward car whom the jiolicc might consider a danger to 
the public. That result might be an outcome of the 
investigation suggested.— I am, etc., 

Nifinmith, J.m I3lli C. K, MARSHALL. 

Aetiology of Goitre 

Sir,— I t is with much interest tint I haw read Sir 
Robert McCarrison’s able article on “ Rood and Goitre ” 
(October Nth, 1 933, p. <i7l). It is of particular interest 
to me, as in Oc toiler, 1912, I read a paper before the 
Victorian Branch of the British Medical Association, which 
was published in the Xovcmtier 9th i*sue of the rius/mhat: 
.Vc(.W Journal on " The Necessity of Lime in the 
SvMem ami its Relation to Goitre. •' i had K*en living in 
Southern Victoria, where goitre was very prevalent and 
was of the toxic variety. I found that during confine, 
ments these cases usually flooded Tie re was practically 
no lime m the district, and the cattle devtlojvd - thV 
cripples, akin to rickets. The children, having to milk 
cows all their lives, disliked milk and randy took it. Tim 
wat<r supplies were rain water in galvanized man tanks, 
which tow arils the end of the summer were vtry low, 
and whose bacterial content was extremely high, almo-t 
enough to poison them. There was much to suggest that 


calcium was very' deficient in their fives, and when put on 
calcium lactate they showed a wonderful improvement. 
Goitres improved, symptoms diminished, and all flooding 
ceased. The locality was coastal, so one assumed there 
was ample iodine. Feeling that !>oth calcium and iodine 
were mixed up in the goitre question, I undertook sonm 
research work at the Melbourne University und»r Profe^nr 
Osborne, and evolved a method for estimating the Mood 
calcium, as at that time there was no workable method 
extant. After a lot of work a satisfactory' method wa e 
established. 

Rabbits were fed on a diet free from calcium, and r^rnc 
were given thyroid extract as well. These show t d marked in- 
creased vascularity at the epiphyseal ends of the 1»o:ks, which 
suggested tliat the bones were Ming called ujkui to supply 
the calcium necessary for the blood. This and the fact that 
calcium was needed, both as free ions as well as m colloidal 
combination, raised the qtuytion as to the value or oth»rwi<e 
of a blood calcium estimation. At the same time work wa* 
done on colloid*, as m some goitres there is a ret* ntion of 
colloid and in others the aesichs arc found empty, showing 
that the rigidity of the colloid is liable to vary Normally the 
colloid retains the iodine supply of the body till called upm 
for u*c. If it should lx- tr>o thin it will not l»o retain'd and will 
lx* extravagantly wasted ; if too thick to 1* brought into tlw 
circulation, it will collect and the l*xly will M starved of 
iodine supplies, show ing. on the one hand, signs of thyro- 
toxicosis, ami, on the other, myxivdi run. Not only mat* 
there be a shortage of available calcium, but one** c\res‘ive 
thyroid activity starts there is increased exert tinn of that 
mineral. Colloids are dejK-ndeftt upon calcium and iodine for 
(he state of their rigidity. 

The. experiments done in this connexion, though not con* 
elusive, together with many clinical observation*, wire -uggt-- 
tivc enough to make one feel that the thyroid controlled the 
viscosity of the blood and !**!y fluids. \VtO*ity experiment* 
done with capillary tubes showed a nduction tip to 25 jvr 
cent., in the bltxxl of exophthalmic and th\rotoxu* goitres. 
The action of thyroid extract jri getting rid of the colloid 
oedema of mvxocdema is presumably <lue to the uduction o( 
its viscosity bv the thymi line, Ibnce the thur*“‘:*. Tlie 
firmness of the clot in myxoedcmicf and the drived clotting 
period in exophthalmic goitre were writ known to those who 
had dealings with such. 


These latter views were read Indore the Congress here 
in 1924, and because they were totalK different from 
everybody vise's—' who were all quite satisfied that lack of 
iodine was the one and only cause of goitre — they received 
scant .attention. At the same time these views were put 
forward as only dealing with a certain part of the process, 
for by this time it had been established to my own satis- 
faction that goitre could Ik* cured by the lemoval of infec* 
tions, and a* no other form of treatment could do so, it 
must necessarily play a large part in the causation of it, 
I would like to suggest that where <xccv< of fat t»*mk to 
produce goitre there is a danger of calcium starvation, 
owing to combination of fatty acids with calcium salts 
forming insoluble soaps which are not broken down bv the 
action of the bile. Some fatty acids form more insoluble 
soaps than others : that formed from coil liver is pvrh.ap 
one of the most soluble. Prior to 1912 I had recognised 
the adrenal exhaustion in case* of hypmhvrpidism, and 
treated all such c.as»s accordingly. 

It is surprising the number of organisms .and toxins 
tliat an* capable of producing goitre. } -'arrant found that 
ahnn and non, a< wi-fi a*, many Marten at toxin- 
inject'd caused goitre The C" 


w n r * 

iiKOccus i< at r*-sjv>n 

Mhle. Infusions of excreta and the drinking v.avr 
the tank* in G:pp hand are }>c*h h;t Serial 
toxic poi-orw. How far the Iwk < f vitamin 
for goitre m Victoria is hard ;r» 
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can feel that the riddle of the causation of goitre is nearly 
solved, and the iodine' bogy pushed into the background. 

Briefly; the picture can be summed up thus. The 
normal mechanism of. the thyroid is disorganized in the 
majority of cases by direct invasion of bacteria or gross 
toxic poisoning. The thyroid colloid is the storehouse 
of the iodine of the body. It is held in a certain state of 
rigidity ready for immediate use. This is largely governed 
by the calcium-iodine balance. Should the colloid be. too 
thin it will not be retained, but constantly poured into 
_the system, causing hyperthyroidism. In the effort to 
rectify matters calcium ''will be stolen from the bones, and 
so the body gradually becomes depleted ; the iodine is used 
up, hence the need for more. To meet the demands the 
thyroid is called upon to do extra work, and hypertrophies 
in the process. Should retention of colloid be established, 
owing to too rigid a colloid, hypothyroidism will result 
till enough iodine is supplied to reduce its rigidity and so 
make it available. Clinical evidence strongly supports 
these views. — I am, etc., 

Sydney Pern, 

Melbourne, Victoria, Nov. 30th, 1933. M.R C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Rest in the Treatment of Neuroses 

Sir. — The question of whether or not rest in bed is 
indicated in the treatment of a neurosis is a separate 
problem for each individual case. In the majority of 
cases I think orte must give a negative answer, and there 
are many sound reasons why it is in the best interests 
of the patient- that he should continue to lead a normal 
life. The exhaustion which Dr. Astley Cooper mentions 
is certainly an obvious symptom in many cases ; but the 
cause, of it is that the patient is exhausting 'himself by 
mental conflict. By putting the patient to bed the phy- 
sician is throwing the weight of his authority on the side 
of the Unconscious factors which are striving to get the 
patient to withdraw from his efforts at adaptation. Once 
in bed the patient finds himself back in the infantile 
position of irresponsibility which his Unconscious has 
desired. Many of my patients have confessed to me that 
the happiest periods of their lives have been the time 
spent in nursing homes when undergoing some operation. 

In my experience conditions for a cure are much more 
favourable when the phj-sician uses his prestige to aid 
the patient to struggle against this regressive attitude. 
The relief of unburdening himself to someone whom he 
feels to be understanding and sympathetic goes a long way 
towards relieving the patient’s anxiety and consequent 
exhaustion. — I am, etc., 

R. Macdonald Ladf.ll. 

Uirtmneham. Jan. IGth. 


The “Sclioolboy’s Heart ” 

Sir, I was much interested by Dr. Cassidy's mention 

of “schoolboy’s heart” in his article in the Journal of 
January 13th (p. 45). He does not go into the question 
of the 'cause of these patients' effort syndrome; My view 
0 { this— possibly the same as his own— may lie worth 
mentioning, since it suggests an alternative line of treat- 
ment for those patients whom reassurance has failed to 
convince. These, in his hands, are probably negligible, 
but not in everybody's, as tiie patients who find their way 
here show. 

The cause, I have found, is to be sought in the abdomen, 
even in those who complain of neither indigestion nor 
co-istipat'on. Thev do. however, complain as a rule of 
vain about th- lower left rite, and show some epigastric 
tenderer-” and excessive resistance to lateral compression 
of the left, but not the right, lower ribs. These signs 
result from a spastic pylorus and a dilated stomach . the 
former mamta ns th" latter, which, in its turn, causes a 


rapid pulse by its upward pressure’s embarrassing the 
heart’s action. Cessation of symptoms and a marked re- 
duction in the pulse rate are produced in a few day*s by 
massage calculated to overcome the spasticity of the 
pylorus and then to diminish the volume of the stomach. 
The rapid subsidence of his symptoms and the demon- 
strable reduction in his pulse rate after the manipulations' 
can hardly fail to convince a patient that his trouble is 
due to an easily "remediable mechanical defect in the 
working of his stomach. Once fear is relieved, the' 
emotion responsible for the failure to relax the pylorus 
is no longer operative ; thus there is very little tendency 
to relapse. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, Jan. 13th. - J- H - CVRIAX. 

Birlli Control Clinics and Cases of Sterility 

Sir, — With reference to the review of the medical 
report of the Society for the Provision of Birth Control 
Clinics, in the British Medical Journal of January 13th. 
I should like to point out that cases of sterility* are 
examined and, where necessary, are referred to hospitals 
or private practitioners for treatment. A recent analj’sis 
of our first eight thousand cases shows that thirty patients 
came on account of sterility. The financial position of 
this society .makes it necessary* that treatments should 
be limited to patients requiring contraceptive advice ; 
facilities for other treatments are available elsewhere. 
The object of this society* is primarily to give birth control 
advice and instruction which is not yet adequately, pro- 
vided in the existing medical services. — I am, etc.,. . 


London, S.E.17, Jan. 16th 


Gladys M. Cox. 


Sir, — In the Journal of January" 13th there was an 
annotation commenting on the annual reports of the 
Society for the Provision of Birth Control Clinics and' of 
the National Birth Control Association. In it the follow- 
ing sentences occur : 

*' There are married women of the poorer classes who want 
guidance not as to how they can best reduce their liability to 
become pregnant, but how, if possible, they may overcome, 
the sterility which distresses them. Ought not the staffs of 
clinics, especially of those established or aided by national or 
municipal funds, to be as ready to help the one woman as 
the other? ” 

At the women’s welfare centres of which I am medical 
officer, and at which cases recommended and paid for by 
the local city and county health authorities are dealt 
with, an increasing number of sterile women come to the’ 
clinics each year for advice and help. To the best of my 
knowledge this has always been looked upon as part of 
the doctors’ work at the clinics connected with the Society 
for the Provision of Birth Control Clinics ; indeed, it is 
very definitely part of its programme of constructive birth 
control. — I am, etc., 

Margaret C. N. Jackson". 


C rediton, Jan 18th. 


M.M.S.A. and D.C.O.G. 

Sir, — The notice in your issue of January* -20th con- 
cerning the institution of the diploma of the College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists is somewhat misleading 
in that it would appear to suggest that up to the present 
no provision had been made which embraced the objects 
of the new diploma and the ground covered by the 
proposed examination. May I therefore be allowed 
retail that the diploma of Mastery of Midwifery of the 
Society of Apothecaries, examinations for which * have 
been held twice yearly since 1923, was in like manner 
designed to assist the public health authorities and others 
in the selection of practitioners who have made a special 
studv of, and proved themselves expert in, ante-natal 
tare, obstetrics, and infant welfare?' 
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The public health side of the examination for the 
Mastery of Midwifery was further strengthened by the 
introduction last year of a special examination paper on 
'* public health aspects of maternity and child welfare," 
which is set and marked by examiners of wide experience 
holding public health appointments. The examination, 
therefore, now has three written papers (obstetrics, 
paediatrics, and public health aspects) followed by full 
oral and clinical tests, and candidates are not admissible 
unless they are on the British Register and have held a 
registrable diploma for at least three years, and have 
complied with the regulations with regard to the appoint- 
ments they have held. — I am, etc., 

Henry Cooper, 

Group Captain R A.F. 

London, E.C.4, Jan. 2?rd. Registrar, Society of Apothecaries. 


British Health Resorts 

Sir, — I greatly doubt whether the medical profession 
has realized the present condition of the British Health 
Resorts Association, in spite of the letters that appeared 
from " Spartan, ’* Dr. Collis Hallowes, and Dr. Alfred 
Cox. It is so serious that I venture to ask you to allow 
me to put the facts once more before your readers. 

This association has only been kept in being by the fact 
that a few people, laymen and medical men, have sub- 
scribed freely to its funds. They and those others who 
have given so generously of their time to the very 
strenuous committee and other work that has been 
involved stand outside the benefits that the association 
can confer. The backing we have had from the medical 
profession has been all that we could ask. Even' 
prominent medical body in the country has not merely 
given us its blessing, but deputed valuable and important 
members to form part of our committees and to help us 
in ever}’ possible way. 

On the other hand, the pecuniar}’ support we have 
received has been far less than we had hoped for and 
expected. We have been living from hand to mouth, 
and have had the greatest difficult}’ in paying the modest 
salaries for the valuable help we have had from our secre- 
tary and from our small paid staff. To the excellence 
and devotedness of their work I would like to pay a high 
tribute. If financial support is not forthcoming we shall 
be obliged to close down, for those who have hitherto 
provided it feel that it is not up to them to continue 
doing ^o, but that it is the duty of all those who will 
profit most abundantly by the movement — and among 
these I include not merely the doctors, but the towns, 
the transport sendees, and all those who cater for 
amusements or necessities in any form. We have con- 
vincing proof that where we have held conferences the 
towns have been benefited, and those concerned have un- 
hesitatingly attributed this increased prosperity to our 
work. Our new handbook, with Dr. Fortescue Fox as its 
editor, will shortly be in the hands of the public, and we 
know that it will provide both the medical profession 
and their patients with a fund of valuable information 
which has not hitherto been available. 

I appeal most urgently to the medical men in every 
place to which our invalids are sent to help us «os>. 
They can do so in two ways: (1) by joining the associa- 
tion and paying its very modest annual subscription of 
one guinea (through our secretary. Dr. Alfred Cox, at 
199, Piccadilly, W.l) ; and (2), and more materially still, 
by actively interesting all with whom they come in contact 
on tlie urban, municipal, and other boards in our move- 
ment, which is a national one. We were told at our recent 
annual meeting that if the public only knew how good 
the movement was they would back it. It is up to the 
medical men to let them know. It has been abundantly 
shown that we have in Britain all the facilities for treating 


a very large number of our invalids, but if this is 
to be done successfully there must be most careful and 
methodical organization. It has been estimated that if 
we could be sure of an income of between £2,000 and 
£3,000 a year we could launch out into work that would 
greatly' foster the development of our health resorts. 
Surely this is not a big amount to pay in order to keep 
back in this country a serious fraction of the thirty’ million 
pounds a year which it is computed is being taken out 
of it by our people going to foreign resorts in search of 
health and pleasure. If we can weather another year Dr. 
Cox believes — and so, I think, do all of us who are 
working with him — that we shall be established. Bis 
dat qui cito dat . — I am, etc., 

R. H. Elliot, 

London, W.l, [an. I5th. Chairman ot Council, British 

Health Resorts Association. 


Scrum Reaclion for Malignancy 
Sir, — Regarding the recent correspondence in the 
British Medical Journal , the Cronin Lowe modification 
of the Bendien test has been carried out at the Royal 
Institute of Public Health during the past nine months, 
using the Zeiss interferometer and, latterly, the Adam 
Hilger interferometer. Through the courtesy of Dr. Cronin 
Lowe advantage was provided of observing the complete 
detail in his laboratory', and, in spite of this, it was 
found that practical experience was so necessary that the 
first fifty results were regarded as of no other value than 
to perfect us in the technique. It should be noted that 
other workers are not all carrying out exactly the 
** Cronin Lowe " technique — his method of shaking the 
tubes and of mixing serum and reagent does not appear 
to be absolutely adhered to by some of the correspondents. 
Unless the method is carried out on more uniform lines 
criticism cannot, be securely founded. 

It would appear that a test of such importance, which 
claims to give some extra light on the diagnosis and 
cause of malignancy, has been dismissed too summarily 
by some of the correspondents, and that an insufficient 
number of tests have been carried out for mature judge- 
ment. It may be that the test in its present state is not 
applicable to general routine work ; certain aspects of the 
technique depend too much on personal factors, and even 
such a precise instrument as the interferometer presents 
difficulties. Some 160 tests have been carried out at this 
Institute — even so, it is not considered that a definite 
conclusion can be arrived at. 

The following important points arise in this connexion : 
Can it be said at present what constitutes a normal scrum 
for the test? An apparently normal person's serum may 
give a malignant factor. If, in years to come, this indi- 
vidual develops cancer, has the test shown the predis- 
position or lack of " something ” which will inhibit 
malignancy? A clinical diagnosis is not absolute, an<l 
even a tissue examination may not always be read truly. 

I Is it not possible in some cases that positive serums with 
apparently clinical negative cancer diagnosis may eventually 
prove clinically malignant? Does the non-fasting blood 
give false readings? It would appear that the test can 
only be accurately judged after observation of a series 
of patients over a prolonged period of time, in order to 
verify many diagnoses and to test the sera of apparently 
normal individuals over a similar prolonged period. — 
I am, etc., 

E. G. Annis, 

Lorvlen, W.C I, Jan. Pth. Acting Princunl, Royal Institute 

ol Public Health. 

P.S. — Since writing the above I note in the British 
Medical Journal of January Gth that Dr. C. J. Stocker of 
Lancaster has had similar experience and makes somewhat 
similar observations. His comment as to 1,700 tests is apt. 
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A “New” Type of Influenza? 

SiR f — It may be of interest to mention that in- North 
London during the last fourteen days a new clinical type 
of influenza (as far as we are aware) has presented itself. 
The initial cases caused a little anxiety on account of their 
lack of definite signs and continued pyrexia. 

The clinical picture, typical in almost every case (twenty 
in all have been seen up to the present), was* as follows: 

The patients complained o! swelling of the .face/ confined 
chiefly to the upper half over' the supraorbital regions and 
eyelids, Puffinoss of the lower lid was marked. In a high 
percentage there was chemosis and congestion' of the con- 
junctivao, with increased vascularity.’ At this stage the 
patient was apyrexial. Within six to twelve hours headache, 
malaise, and feverishness, with moderate perspiration, -were 
complained of, and the temperature and pulse- rate were 
increased, typical findings being a temperature of 103° F. 
and a pulse rate of 120 . The tongue was dry and coated 
with a dirty white fur. General physical examination was 
negative. 

Acute nephritis w-ns the tentative diagnosis arrived at in 
the early cases, but routine examination of the urine showed 
complete absence of albumin and blood in all cases'. 

Symptoms, with the addition in some cases of a slight 
hacking cough, continued from two to five days up to a week 
in severe cases. . * 

This type is particularly resistant to treatment. Pulv. 
ipecac, co. and acid, acetylsalicyl., which we. have used 
extensively in the past with success, was almost ineffective 
and tended to aggravate the lassitude. The most effective 
combination of drugs seems to be acid, acetylsalicyl. grains x, 
plvnaceiin. grains v, caffe ina grains iij. Pyrexia in most 
cases began to fall within twelve hours, and there was a 
corresponding relief in the symptoms. Within two to five 
days temperature and pulse rate were normal and the symp- 
toms had disappeared. A subdued light in the sickroom or 
an eyeshade gave considerable relief to the eye condition. 
Frequent bathing' with lot. acid, boric, was also helpful. 
Treatment apart from this was carried out on general 
principles. 

I should be interested to hear whether other members 
of the profession have met with a similar condition. — I 
am, etc., James L. S. Thomson, M.B., Ch.B. 

London, X.22, Jan. I7th. 


(OLutunru 

Dr. William Ackrill Stamford, who died recently 
at the age of 93, had been in practice at Tibshelf, Derby- 
shire, for more than half a century. A native of Beverley, 
he was a student of the old Leeds School of Medicine, 
and qualified JI.R.C.S.Eng. in 1SS3. In his early days 
Dr. Stamford was well known as an athlete and rider in 
point-to-point races; and .he claimed to be the first English- 
man to ride the old " hone-shaker ” bicycle. He founded 
the local Ambulance Brigade at Tibshelf, which appeared 
for a command inspection by Queen Victoria at Windsor 
Castle, and in 1900 the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward VII) presented to Dr. Stamford on behalf of the 
Queen live long-service ambulance medal. Dr. Stamford 
was a prominent Freemason, and was twice Master of the 
Tibshelf Lodge, which he founded. 


Dr. Ciukles Ran Doi.ru of Milverton. Somerset, died 
on January 14th, at the age of S3 years. He had prac- 
tised in Milverton, and over a very large area of the 
district, for more than sixty years. He studied medicine at 
the Bristol Royal Infirmary and at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. London, qualifying M.R.C.S.Eng. in 1871. and 
obtained the L.R.C.P.Ed. in 1873. From that time ha 
took over his father's practice, and carried it on until his 
retirement in 1931 . Dr. Randolph belonged to the British 
Medical Association for the whole of his career, and was 
president of the West Somerset Branch about forty-five 
v;-.\rs ago. He held the appointment of medical officer 
of health to the Wellington Rural District Council from 


1S74 to 1931, and was Poor Law medical officer for the same 
period. His sole interest in life was his profession, and 
never .once during his long career could he be persuaded 
to -take any holiday for more than a couple of days, and 
oven that rarely.. His patients declared that his very 
presence in the sickroom carried confidence and comfort 
with it. He can best be described as a true friend of the 
poor, and was in fact the'old. type of family doctor and 
counsellor. - . ’ 


Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Lectures 

A course of six lectures on cytology will be given at 
University College by Dr. R. J. Ludford, Dr. Er S. Horning, 
and Dr. K. C. Richardson, on Wednesdays, February 7th to 
March 14th, at 5 p.m. Dr. Ludford will deliver the 'first 
three lectures on " The Physical Properties of Protoplasm/' 
"Vital Staining, the Reaction of Cells to Dyestuffs," - and 
" Tissue Culture as a Technique for the Study of Living 
Cells." The fourth and sixth lectures will be given by Dr. 
Horning on " Micro-incineration " and " The Enzymatic 
Function of Mitochondria and the Significance of the Golgi 
Apparatus." and the fifth lecture will be delivered by Dr. 
Richardson on " The Secretory Phenomena in the Oviduct of 
the Fowl." The lectures will be followed by demonstrations 
of microscopical preparations, and are open without fee to 
students of the university and others interested in the subject. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 

At- the later winter commencements in the Hilary Term, 
held in Trinity College on January 17th, the following 
medical degrees were conferred : 

M.Cir. — F. IV. G Smith tftt absentta). 

M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. 7 -D. S. Torrens cond.). 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

A special course of post-graduate instruction has been arranged 
for the months of January, February, and March. A course 
of lectures by Dr. J . C* Spence, followed by a clinical demon- 
stration of cases, at the Royal Victoria Infirmary and Babies’ 
Hospital, Newcastle, on Thursdays at 4 p.m,, began on 
January' 25th. A series of ten meetings dealing with ’pul- 
monary tuberculosis and infectious diseases is being Held at 
the City Hospital, Walker Gate, Newcastle, on Wednesdays at' 
6.30 p.m. The fee for each special course is £3 3s. 

Classes for clinical instruction in medicine and surgery', or 
lecture-demonstrations, will be held at Newcastle General 
Hospital every' Sunday at 10.30 a.m. until March 25th. 
There is no fee, and all medical practitioners are invited to 
attend. ' . 


The Services 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES - 

Lieut. -Colonel Edward Surman Peck, Bengal Medical 
Service fret.), died at Montreux. Switzerland, on January 15th. 
He was born on March 23rd, 1868, the son of William Bishop 
Peck, Esq., wine merchant, of Westbury, Gloucestershire, and 
was educated at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A., MB., 
and B.S. in 1891, and also took the D.P.H. in 1894. 
Entering the I.M.S. as surgeon lieutenant on January 29th, 
1894, he retired, on account of ill-health, as major on 
December 6 th, 1913, but was subsequently promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel while serving in the war, on December 
11 th, 1916. He served on the North-West Frontier of Indh 
in the Chitral Campaign of 1895, took part in the relief of 
Chilral. and gained the frontier medal with a clasp. In I9|3 
he took an air pilot's certificate. He rejoined for service in 
the war of 1914-18, from October 19th, 1914, serving for a 
short time in a hospital ship, and then tn the Indian Hospital 
at York Place, Brighton, from its opening in November, 1014. 
to its closure on December 31st, 19 IS, He was then sent 
India, but was invalided after a few months. He 
mn mi'd. and was a brother of the late Lieut. -Colonel F. S* 
Peck, I M.S 

burgeon Commander Edward Henry' MacSherry, M-T).« 
M Ch . R N (ret.), died at Eastbourne on January 4th* 
graduated M D . M.Ch., and M.A.O. in the Royal University 
of Ireland in 1886. 
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VITAL STATISTICS FOR ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1933 


Wc are indebted to the Registrar-General for the following 
statement regarding the provisional birth rates and death 
rates, and the rates of infantile mortality, in England and 
Wales and in certain parts of the country', during 1933. 
The statement is issued for the information of medical 
officers of health. 


England and Wales 

Birth Rate, Death Rate, and Infantile Mortality for the 
Year J933 (Provisional Figures) 



Live Births 1 
per 1.0OT I 
Population 

1 

Deaths 

Per 1.000 

Population 

(Crude Pate) 

Deaths 
nnderOne 
ear per 
1,000 RegiS- 
1 tered Live 
Births 

England and Wales 

118 county boroughs and great 
towns, including London 

131 smaller towns with esti- 
mated resident populations 
of Irom 25.C00 to 5O.0CC at 1931 
Census 

London (administrative count*) 

14.4 

12.3 

64 

14.4 

14.3 

12.2 

10.9 

67 

56 

13.1 

12 3 

£9 


Tlio birth and death rates for England and Wales as a whole are 
calculated on the estimated tnld-1955 population, hut tho remaining 
rat» s aro calculated on the estimated rmd-1932 populations. 

For the fifth jenr In succession the birth rate is the lowest on record, 
being 0 9 per 3, COO below that of 1932 and 1.4 below that of 1931. 

3 ho death rate is 0.3 above that for 1532, and is the same hr that for 1931. 

Tho infant mortality rate Is 1 per I.OCO below that for 1932, and, with 
the one exception of the year 1930 163), is the lowe t on record. 


Medical News 


The Hunterian Society’s banquet to commemorate the 
206th anniversary of the birth of John Hunter will be held 
at the May Fair Hotel, Berkeley Street, \V., on Thursday, 
February 8th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. The guests of honour 
will include Lord Horder, Judge Cecil Whiteley, K.C., 
and Sir Charles Batho. 

The Royal Sanitary' Institute will hold a sessional 
meeting at Newport, Mon., on Friday, February' 9th, in 
the Town Hall. At 5 p.m. papers will be read on ” The 
Spread of Infectious Diseases,” by Dr. J. Greenwood 
Wilson, medical officer of health, Cardiff ; on ” The 
Changing Outlook on the Control of Infectious Diseases,” 
by Dr. H. W. Catto, medical officer of health, Newport ; 
and on ” The Housing Acts and the Need for Standards 
and Definitions,” by Mr. C. J. Burr. The chair will be 
taken by Professor R. M. F. Picken. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Association of 
Clinical Pathologists will be held at St. Mary's Hospital, 
Paddington, W., to-day (Saturday, January 27th), at 
9.45 a.m., when there will be .a discussion on the prognosis 
in meningitis. 

A paper on the canning industry’ will be read before the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Street, A del phi, W.C.. on 
Wednesday, February 2Sth, at S p.m., bv Mr. T. N. 
Morris, M.A., of the Low Temperature Research Station, 
Cambridge, with Professor E. F. Armstrong, F.R.S., in 
the chair. 

A new post-graduate course opened at the National 
Hospital, Queen Square. W.C.l, on January' 22nd, and 
wdl be continued till Friday, March 23rd.* The course 
includes out-patient clinics, lectures and clinical demon-* 
strations on each weekday, except Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
and 3.30 p.m. respectively ; demonstrations on the 
pathology of the nervous system bn Wednesdays and 
Thursdays at 12 noon ; demonstrations on the anatomy 
and physiology of the nervous system on Tuesdavs at 
12 noon ; and demonstrations on neurological ophthalmo- 
logy on Mondays at 4.30 p.m. The fee for the course is 
£10 10s., and for clinical clerks or those who hold per- 

• petual tickets, £8 Ss. Special arrangements will be made 

* for those who cannot take the whole course. 

! A three months’ course of instruction in modern 
methods in the diagnosis and treatment of venereal 

\ diseases will begin at the Salford Municipal Clinic on 
• Thursday, March 1st, at 11 a.m. Its main purpose is to 


enable those attending it to obtain the Ministry' of Health 
certificate. The fee for the course is two guineas, payable 
in advance. Those desirous of enrolling must send their 
names and addresses by February 19th to Dr. E. T. 
Burke, Municipal Clinic, 155, Regent Road, Salford, o, 
Lancs. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association (1, Wimpole Street, \V.) announces that the 
third of Dr. Clark-Kennedv's lecture-demonstrations will 
be given on January 30th at 2.30 p.m., and will deal with 
organic dyspepsia ; "the fourth, on February 6th, with 
vomiting and haematemesis. There will be a week s 
course in neurology at the West End Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases, from February’ 5th to 10th, occupying the whole 
of each day. A course in gynaecology will be given atthc 
Chelsea Hospital for Women from February 5th to 17th, 
and a week-end course in physical medicine at the London 
Clinic and Institute of Physical Medicine on February* 10th 
and 11th. A whole-day course in diseases of the chest 
will be given at the Brampton Hospital from February 
12th to 17th. Four demonstrations on ante-natal treat- 
ment will be given by Dame Louise Mcllrov at the Royal 
Free Hospital at 5 p.m. on February* 16th to March 9th, 
and six demonstrations on the interpretation of pvelo- 
grams by Dr. Mather Cordiner, at S p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Fridays from February 13th to March 2nd. Courses 
arranged by the Fellowship of Medicine are open only to 
members and associates unless otherwise stated. 

On Friday, February 9th, at 3.30 p.m., the new nurses 
Home provided at the London County Council’s hospital 
in Bancroft Road. Mile End. will be opened by the chair- 
man of the Central Public Health Committee of the 
Council, Dr. F. Barrie Lambert. 

A conference on atomic physics, to be opened by Lord 
Rutherford, will be held in 1934, under the auspices of the 
Physical Society. The details of the programme are not 
yet settled, but the conference is expected to last over 
two days at least, and some of the meetings will probably 
be held' in London and some in Cambridge. 

The committee of the Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, 
London, has awarded a scholarship of the value pf 
£100 per annum to Mrs. Borland, B.A., in recognition 
of her services in the Research Institute of the hospital. 
She has investigated with Dr. E. Boyland the respiration 
of normal and cancerous tissues in the presence of deriva- 
tives of cancer-producing compounds, and will continue 
the development of this work. Mrs. Boyland had pre- 
viously carried out research work at Cambridge, Heidel- 
berg, and the Royal Institution. 

The editorial board of the British Journal of Anaesthesia 
is offering a prize of £15 for the best essay on any subject 
directly connected with the physiology or practice of 
anaesthetics. The competition is open to any person hold- 
ing a qualification within the British Empire. Essays must 
be not less than 2,000 and not more than 6,000 words in 
length, and written or typed on one side of the paper 
only. They must be submitted on or before August 31st 
to the Editor, at 29, St. Andrew’s Mansions, Dorset Street, 
W.l. The editorial board will be the sole judges of the 
competition, and reserve the right to publish in the 
journal any or all of the essays submitted. 

Lord Nuffield (Sir William Morris) has given £45,000 
for the erection of a new block of private wards at Guy’s 
Hospital. His donations to hospitals and charities now 
amount to over £750,000. 

The issue of Forschungen ttnd Fortschritie for January 
10th contains an appreciation by Dr. Joachim Hammerling 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Biology. Berl n, of the 
work of the biologist Gregor Mendel on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of h'.s death. 

The issue of the Bulletin de V Aeadinue de Medccme for 
December 12th contains a eulogy of the eminent scientist 
Prince Albert of Monaco, who died in 1922, by the general 
secretary'. Professor L. Acbard. 

Dr. \V. O. Sankcy has been promoted to the rank of 
regional medical officer under the Ministry of Health. 

Professor Forssell of Stockholm and Professor Nolf of 
Li£ge have been elected corresponding members of the 
Academic de Medccine. > 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, B.M.A. House. Tavistock 
Square, W.C.l. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
arc understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should' authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Threadworms 

" Glevum ” would be glad of advice how best to treat thread- 
worms in an adolescent. Is quassia wood in powder ever 
given internally? 

Treatment of Bacilluria 

Dr. G. A. Garry Simpson (London, W.2) would be glad to 
learn of the experience of others in the treatment of 
bacilluria with preparations of lactic acid bacilli. 

Skull Measurements - 

Dr. Kathleen Vaughan (London, W.) writes: What is the 
average measurement in adult man of the suboenpito- 
bregimtic circumference of the skull? It varies considerably 
among civilized people (greater difference in si 2 e among 
their heads than among native tribes). 

Oysters, Calories, and Food prices 

Professor J. A. Nixon writes, with reference to Dr. Edward 
Cross’s note (January 20th, p. 131) to say that Professor 
Dodds’s figures are correct — namely, 88 calories for one 
dozen oysters. Professor Nixon wishes also to amend his 
statement of what Is. will buy: 12 oz. butter yields 360 
grams of fat, not 300 ; and 3,240 calories, not 3,600. In 
Bristol, he adds. Is. would buy 1 lb. of beef without bone. 

Income Tax 

Change in Practice — Cash Basis 

" C. R. C." disposed of his share in a partnership (A) as 
from October 31st, 1933, and acquired a share in a smaller 
practice (U) as from November 16tli, 1933. He is told 
that either he must pay tax on the money received from 
his old practice after he left it or must state the amount 
of the debts due to that practice as at January 1st, 1932, 
and Decern Ik r 31st, 1932 — figures which it is now very diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Other points mentioned by " C. R. C." 
\\ ill be apparent from the answer below . 

V It is not stated whether an election has been made 
by the past and present members of partnership A to have 
the practice regarded as having ceased and been restarted 
at October 3l>t. 1933 If it /i«s, the revenue authorities 
are t milled to have evidence of the correct amount of the 
earning-* for the vear and nine months subsequent to 
January 1st 1932. and the cash basis (which is correct in. 
the long run but not necessarily over a short period) is 
not trail v appropriate If. however, such an election has 
mH Ixen made — the more usual course- — ” C. R. C.” is 
merely liable to account for tax on half of his share of the 
full partnership assessment on A In neither case is he 
liable to account for tax cn post-October, 1933, receipts 
as such. As accounts in firm B arc usually made up to 
March 31st, nothing would be gained by changing the date. 


The tax-demanded as payable on January, 193-1, is due for 
the year ending April 5th. ,1934, but is normally calculated 
according to the income oi the year 1932 — or the year to 
March 31st, 1933. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC.- 


Treatment of Chilblains 

** R. C." writes As ' there has been much correspondence 
about chilblains in your columns these observations on one 
of my cases may be appreciated. The patient, a female, 
aged 27, with marked pes cavus in her right leg, has- for 
many years suffered during each winter from a large 
chilblain on the back .of the lower, third of her right leg. 
The chilblain has always occupied an area of several square 
inches, where the skin is blue and cold, and there is local 
oedema. At times, pruritus has been severe. The chilblain 
has been '‘broken,’* in -some previous winters. The left 
leg is quite normal ; there are no varicose veins. Her job 
is sedentary’, but she' gets abundant exercise — cycling, etc.— 
at week-ends. Last winter I treated her with kalzana, 
calcium lactate, and cod-liver oil. Iodex was rubbed in 
locally- I also gave the usual hygienic instructions about 

, thicker stockings, etc. This treatment was practically in- 
effective. This winter I treated her by covering the area 
with. elastic adhesive bandage (not encircling the leg), the 
strips being 'applied under tension to reduce the oedema. 
No internal treatment was given at all, and the dressing was 
left on for a month unchanged. During this period there 
was no pruritus, and on removal of the dressing the con- 
dition was .improved. The patient is completely satisfied 
with the treatment, and I have put on another similar 
dressing. 

Childbirth at‘50 Years of Age 

Dr. E. L. Bunting (Worcester) writes: The following note of 
a case of childbirth at the age of 50 £ years may be of 
interest. Mrs. P.; born on July ISth, 1873, , married for 
twenty-eight years, and having two daughters, aged 26 and 
24 respectively, was delivered by me of a bonny male child, 
weighing 11 lb., on December 1st, 1923. The labour lasted 
thirty-six hours on account of early rupture of the mem- 
branes, and delivery was completed by low forceps. X took 
some trouble to verify the patient’s age, and although this 
was not entered in the register of births for the district 
where she was bom, I wrote to the vicar of the parish, who 
replied as follows: “The lady was baptised with her 
brother on January 4th, 1874. Date of her birth is not 
given. Double christening is in favour of the child being 
some months -old at baptism. It looks as if the family has 
been looked up by a visitor from the church,, and the two 
children brought to be christened together. This often 
happens." I also wrote to the patient's eldest brother, 
who replied as follows: " My sister was born July 18 th, 
1873. There is an entry in the family Bible, from which 
I have taken it to forward to you." I think this can be 
regarded as pretty conclusive evidence as to the patient's 
age, and I can say her appearance was that of a .‘woman 
over 50. . . 

Memorial to Philip Edward Glynn 

The parents and sisters of the late Philip Edward Glynn, 
F.R.C.S., resident orthopaedic officer at Leeds General 
Infirmary', ask the hospitality of these columns to express 
their deep gratitude to his friends, colleagues, and patients 
at Leeds and elsewhere, who joined with them in endowing 
a child’s cot in the Orthopaedic Department of Leeds 
General Infirmary in affectionate remembrance of him. The 
cot was dedicated by the Rev. P. D. Robbins, A.F.C., on 
January 12th. , • 

A booklet. Modern Cooking Methods in Modern Hospitals, 
has been issued by the British Commercial Gas Association* 
and copies can be obtained free from the secretary of the 
association, 2S, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.L 


A folder, giving brief particulars* of the Hot Springs,' Bath* 
has been issued for the use of the medical profession,. and 
copies may be had from Mr. John Hatton, the Spa director. 
at the Pump Room. - • 


Vacancies , ' ' 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical collyge?* 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 39. 40. 41, 44. 45, and 46 o» 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as. to .parin' , 
ships, assistantships, and locum tenencies at pages 42 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the adven 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page To. 
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The idea of treating pulmonary tuberculosis by collapsing 
the diseased lung was mooted as long ago as 100 -years. 
Except in isolated cases it was not carried into practice 
until in 1894 Forlanini and Murphy of Chicago introduced 
it as a therapeutic measure. It remained comparatively 
neglected until Branner, Spcngler, and others took it up 
and employed it in the treatment of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis on an extensive scale. It was not till some years 
after the war that English physicians realized its value, 
and it is only in the last fifteen years or so that it has 
been widely used in Great Britain. 

Although we have the experience of some fifteen years 
with which to form some estimate of its value and the I 
type of case in which it is applicable, yet even now 
there is no unanimity of opinion on either point, even 
among those whose experience is sufficiently wide to 
render their opinion of value. We meet with all shades 
of opinion. At the one extreme there are those who 
maintain that it is valueless in any case, and at the other 
those who would urge it in every case as soon as a definite 
diagnosis of tuberculosis of the lung is established. It 
would appear that the truth lies midway between these 
extremes, and that although, as Sir James Kingston 
Fowler has truly said, '* artificial pneumothorax, is the 
only advance in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis 
since the introduction of sanatorium treatment as 'carried 
out at Nordach," yet the advance, great as it is, is only 
applicable in something like 5 per cent, of cases. Ninety- 
five per cent, of sufferers from pulmonary' tuberculosis 
have still to be treated by the old methods of diet, 
hygiene, and climate. Very great care must be taken 
in selecting cases for this treatment if it is to maintain 
its place as the valuable therapeutic measure which all 
the available evidence, if carefully sifted' indicates that 
it is. It is not an easy matter to be dogmatic and to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules for guidance as to the suitability 
or otherwise of any particular case for artificial pneumo- 
thorax treatment. .No two cases of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis arc identical, and the interpretation by the 
physician of what he finds clinically, or by the radiologist 
of what he sees, is subject to so great a personal variation 
that all that can be done is to indicate on bread lines the 
chief factors that must be considered in determining this 
point. 

Unilateral Disease as a Cbiterion 
Only those cases ir. which the disease is unilateral or 
mainly unilateral are suitable for pneumothorax treatment . 
At this stage it might appear unnecessary to stress so 
obvious a point'. There arc still, however, not a few 
who would urge collapse of the worse side when the 
disease is bilateral, or who would,' when it is impossible 
to determine which side is the worse, induce partial 
collapse of both sides simultaneously. With regard to 
the latter procedure — that is, bilateral- simultaneous 
artificial pneumothorax— it is difficult to see anv justifica- 
tion for it either in theory or judging from such results 
as are available. Collapse of the worse side when there 
is appreciable disease on the contralateral side has not in 
my hands, nor in the hands of many other observers. 


yielded good results. Considerable disease on the contra- 
lateral side is therefore a definite contraindication to 
collapse therapy. 

Determination of Presence or Absence of Disease on 
the Other Side 

In arriving at a decision in this matter two important 
points must be borne in mind. 

1. The fact that no abnormal physical signs can be 
detected in the contralateral lung docs not indicate that 
there is no disease in it. It is well recognized that a 
radiogram of a tuberculous lung will nearly always show 
more extensive disease than the physical signs indicate, 
and may indeed show infiltration of the lung where no 
abnormal physical signs are demonstrable. 

2. The presence of crepitations at the contralateral apex 
does not of necessity indicate the existence of disease at 
that site. Not infrequently such crepitations are con- 
ducted from the opposite side. Here again an A'-ray is 
the only reliable means of deriding the point. 

It should be clear, therefore, that a radiogram is 
essential in determining whether a case is unilateral. It 
may be asked — and indeed often is — whether the x-ray is 
a reliable means of detecting or excluding active pul- 
monary' tuberculosis. For practical purposes it may be 
affirmed that when there is an active tuberculous lesion 
in 1 the lung the x-ray will show infiltration of the lung 
tissue, and that the absence of such infiltration can be 
taken to: indicate no such lesion. Instances are occa- 
sionally met with of patients who are undoubtedly suffer- 
ing from-active tuberculosis of the lung (as proved by the 
j presence of tubercle bacilli in the sputum) whose radio- 
■ grams are negative, at - all events on one occasion. Such 
cases are, however, so extremely rare that the absence 
of infiltration in the radiogram on the contralateral side 
can be .taken for the purpose under consideration to 
indicate unilateral disease. The reading of r-ray pictures 
of the lung is by no means easy. Prolonged study and 
considerable experience arc necessary for the correct 
interpretation of the significance of the shadows seen in 
the radiograms of the. chest. Unfortunately, there arc 
many radiologists- who arc quite prepared to give a 
definite opinion as to the presence, or absence of tuber- 
culosis in the lungs who have neither given that study 
nor acquired that experience which is essential for their 
opinion to be of value. It can be definitely stated that 
x-ray pictures of the lungs, when properly interpreted , 
are the most valuable means of diagnosis of pulmonary 
tuberculosis that we possess. 

Selection of Suitable Cases 

Although, as stated above, artificial pneumothorax is 
only suitable for the treatment of unilateral cases, yet 
it is not indicated in all such instances. A careful study 
of several factors must be made in each case before 
artificial pneumothorax is decided upon. First in irapor-. 
tance comes the character of the lesion. 

Early Infiltration just below the Clavicle. — This lesion, 
occurring deep in the parenchyma of the lung, is a 
common mode of onset of pulmonary' tuberculosis. The 
focus is unilateral, and is situated so, deeply in the lung 
that the pleura is likely to be free from adhesions. It is 
on this ground eminently suitable for pneumothorax 
treatment. All such cases should not, however, have 
the affected lung collapsed immediately, for it must be 
remembered that a large proportion recover under con- 
ditions of rest and sanatorium treatment. They should 
be given the chance of so doing before collapse is induced. 
Delay, however, should not be too long if they fail to 
show signs of improving. If, on absolute rest in bed, the 
temperature does cot subside in a few weeks, the patient 
continues to lose weight, and the x ravs show that the 
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disease is spreading, a pneumothorax should be promptly 
induced. 

Apical Lesions . — -Where the lesion is situated actually 
at the apex we often get a history of recurrences over a 
period of time. Such lesions are generally fibrotic 
in character, and are not suitable for artificial pneumo- 
thorax treatment. In the first place, pleural adhesions 
are nearly always present, so that the diseased part of 
the lung cannot be collapsed, and, secondly, the activity 
will, as a rule, subside -With rest and sanatorium treat- 
ment for two or three months. 

Basal Tuberculosis . — Recent experience would tend to 
show that a lesion starting at the base of the lung is not 
so uncommon a mode of onset of pulmonary tuberculosis 
as was previously thought to be the case. My own 
personal experience leads me to believe that such cases, 
if untreated, are liable to do very badly. I regard the 
prognosis' in them as distinctly worse than in apical cases. 
Collapse of the lung should be induced as soon as the 
diagnosis is confirmed. This is, of course, providing the 
lesion is unilateral. 

Unilateral Caseous Pneumonia . — There is a certain 
difference of opinion with* regard to the advisability of 
pneumothorax treatment for cases of acute pneumonic 
tuberculosis in which a whole lobe, or even a whole lung, 
may be involved in a tuberculous consolidation. Nearly 
all, however, who have had any extensive experience of 
this treatment have, on occasions, met with such astonish- 
ing cures in cases of this type that, bearing in mind that 
the prognosis in them is very grave if nothing is done, 
the view that pneumothorax is indicated would appear 
to be justified. 

Other Factors 


-uled as payable on January, 1934. >5 due for 

tuberculous untilnri] 5 th. .1934. but is normally calculated 
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infiltration of the lungx_ — 

pneumothorax is indicated, 
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Pulmonary Haemorrhage.— 
pulmonary tuberculosis generalr}!| 3,ams 


save when, in rare cases, it is duR w .™ c ^ 


correspondence 
. observations on one 

pulmonary' aneurysm, when it will u, patient, a female, 
is done. Collapse of the lung may, hotj-ight leg, has for 
be called for to control haemoptysis in twe, r j ^ht^lcg 0 

1. Patients who are otherwise progressing sati^veral square 

be subject to repeated attacks of haemorrhage wWe is local 
tate their laying up for prolonged periods. This is r»> chilblain 
to occur in middle-aged patients with a fibrotic M* 

disease. It is the inconvenience that is caused by frcqf£ 
having to lie up — especially in those who have to eam\^ a 
living — that justifies attempting to collapse the lungyin 
control the haemorrhage. Pneumothorax is induced in sijit 
cases with the sole object of controlling the haemorrhage, 
not as a curative measure for the disease. 

2. The second type of case in which collapse is sometin 
called for is that in which continuous bleeding threatens dea\ 
from loss of blood. These are very rare, but when met wi£ 
collapse should be induced as an emergency operation. *_ 

In haemorrhage cases it is not always easy to determisp 
the side from which the bleeding is coming. Sometimr 
the patient can assist from his subjective sensations, tj 
when this help is not available it is reasonable to assu/ 0 
that the bleeding comes from the most affected side, ea 0 
cially if there is extensive disease with cavitation on t| fo 
side and relatively little disease on the contralateral sitfjjjj 

Extrathoracic Conditions ^ 


X-ray Appearances . — Apart from the site of the lesion, 
its character as ascertained by the radiogram is an im- 
portant factor in determining the suitability of a case 
for this form of treatment. It is the exudative type 
of lesion, which looks soft in the x-ray, with an early 
tendency to break down with cavity' formation, and an 
absence of fibrous tissue formation, that calls for 
artificial pneumothorax treatment. 

Age of Patient . — This has a very important bearing on 
the subject under discussion. The y’ounger the patients the 
more likely they are to be suitable for collapse therapy, 
for here it is more probable that the lesion will be of the 
soft, exudative variety', with an absence of fibrous tissue 
formation, and with a tendency to spread to the adjoin- 
ing parts of the lung. I rarely induce a pneumothorax 
nowadays in a patient over 45 years of age except for 
some special reason, such as frequent haemoptyses of a 
dangerous severity'. 

Spontaneous Pneumothorax . — A large proportion of 
cases of spontaneous pneumothorax arc due to tuberculosis 
of the lung, but not all. A small number are the result 
of rupture of emphysematous bullae. In those cases that 
arc tuberculous, if the disease is unilateral, the correct 
thing to do is to maintain the collapse of the lung. In 
those that arc not, this procedure, though not actually 
harmful, is entirely unnecessary. It is therefore necessary' 
in these cases to establish their tuberculous origin before 
recommending a therapeutic pneumothorax. If the patient 
has sputum containing tubercle bacilli, that clinches the 
matter, and the lung should not be allowed to re-expand. 
If* however, as is often the case, there is no sputum, or it 
contains no tubercle bacilli, the lung should be allowed to 
re-expand, and the sputum should be tested frequently 
while it is doing so. At the same time the chest should 
be x-rayed once a week. If, as the lung comes out, 
infiltration of the lung tissue is seen, it should be promptly 
ro-collapsed, and a therapeutic pneumothorax should be 
maintained. From the point of view of this treatment no 
case of spontaneous pneumothorax should be regarded as 


The presence of considerable disease on the opposite side 
as a contraindication to this treatment has already' beer 
dealt with. We will now consider how far certain extra^ 
thoracic conditions militate against its use. 

Tuberculous Laryngitis . — Usually tuberculous ulceratior 
of the larynx is a late complication of pulmonary tuber 
culosis, and by the time that it has appeared the lunf, 
disease is extensive and bilateral, so that the case is 
suitable on general grounds for collapse treatment. EanK 
affection of the larynx, while the disease in the lung i 
still unilateral, does not constitute a contraindication. 

Intestinal Tuberculosis . — Tuberculous ulceration of th< 
intestines is practically always a late manifestation of th( 
disease. Here again the .pulmonary disease is extensive 
and the case, judged by the criteria laid down above, b 
unsuitable for pneumothorax treatment apart from 
intestinal complication. When signs suggesting sliWt 
involvement of the intestines are present in an otlierv&'f 
suitable case they do not prevent collapse being carried 
out. 

Pregnancy . — If possible, pregnancy should, of course 
never be allowed to occur in an actively' tuberculous 
woman. When it docs occur, or when pulmonary tubfjjj 
culosis develops in a pregnant woman, collapse of the lulir 
is urgently' called for, provided the criteria already lij 1 
down are fulfilled. Pregnancy in women suffering frd 
active pulmonary’ tuberculosis should be terminated iff 
is of under three months’ duration. If longer than thv^ 
it should be allowed to proceed to full term. 

Diabetes . — Diabetes meilitus is not a contraindication 
to pneumothorax treatment. On the contrary', the best 
hope for a diabetic patient who develops pulmonary' tubert 
culosis is that the latter disease shall be detected while 
is still unilateral. When this happens the lung should 
promptly collapsed, the patient put on a generous die$ 
and the blood sugar content kept within normal limits V\ 
as large doses of insulin as may be necessary'. The ouiloP“ 
is not. of course, as good as when the lung disease is un 
complicated by' diabetes, but I have had several easel 
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^ introducing air into the pleural cavity 
A. LISL(| )a j jj. neec j not be described in detail 
srxion howcveC some points that are still a 

-pute and are relevant for discussion. Some 
.•Clinique should be adopted if statistical records 
The idea suits of this treatment are to be of an} - value, 
the disfly suc ]) records we have the bare statement that 
Exce[>tificial pneumothorax was performed, without any 
until y s bring given as to the degree of collapse that was 
a le d at or maintained, of the intrapleural pressures, the 
Ile 8ervals between the refills, and similar points. Unless 
an fae uniformity is maintained in these matters statistics 
cu ' results are bound to be unreliable. 
af 1 

an Degree of Collapse . 

be The pioneers of artificial pneumothorax treatment aimed 
' producing complete collapse of the lung, and did not 
wisitatc to raise the intrapleural pressure to any attain- 
tyj’.e degree in order to arrive at this result. Subsequent 
thoerience has proved that this method is highly 
amugerous, in view of the likelihood of its producing 
rem-turc of adhesions at their insertion into the lung and 
of esulting pyopneumothorax (the most dangerous com- 
mutation of this treatment). There arc some authors who 
tlow maintain that good collapse is not an essential feature 
<n getting good therapeutic effects. Whilst entirely en- 
dorsing the view that high intrapleural pressures must 
eie avoided, yet it is my experience that the beneficial 
Fflccts accruing arc generally in proportion to the degree 
of collapse obtained in the diseased portion of the lung. 
It is perfectly true that in those cases in which 
o\ selective ” collapse occurs — that is to say, in which 
rjpAlapse of the diseased portion alone takes place as the 

; result of introduction of air into the pleura! cavity 

good results arc seen without complete collapse -of the 
whole lung. But this selective collapse occurs in a 
relatively small proportion of cases, so that in order to 
iollapse the diseased portion of the lung it is, as a rule, 
necessary to put out of action the whole lung. 

Mediastinal Displacement 

or The structures in the mediastinum are not fixed rigidly 
, tho position. Any increase in the intrapleural pressure 
\cu'T rc -adily displace them towards the opposite side. 
1'he mobility of the mediastinum varies enormously in 
(liflcrcnt individuals. In .cases of chronic fibroid tuber- 
culosis it is often firmly fixed by rigid pleural and peri- 
clifdial adhesions, so that moderate rises in the intra- 
! poiural pressure do not move it at all. In the more acute 
ms of exudative disease, however — especiallv in the 
f tng — it is very much more mobile. In rare cases it is 
p mobile that any attempt to induce collapse causes such 
At '.tress that the attempt has to be abandoned. Occn- 
ob -nally it is found that, on making a second attempt a 
, v -v months later, the mediastinum has become more 
1 y<ed, and collapse is possible without distressing symp- 
toms. Though such extreme mediastinal displacement as 
co is 15 ^optional, the heart tends in most cases to b - 
“y tj.ipl.aced towards the opposite side, to a greater or less 
x' n ftcnt. and avoidance of this is one of the most important 
tio! 1 * 5 ,lave to l>e borne in mind during the whole 
. as lrsc of thc treatment. Where this tendenev is marked 
lf is ma >’ l,e obviated bv collapsing the lung vers- gradual!-,-. 
n - :d by giving small refills at' fairly frequent intervals 

; 


rather than by introducing large quantities of air into the 
pleural cavity at each sitting. The above remarks refer 
to the mediastinal displacement that occurs during thc 
induction of a" therapeutic pneumothorax. On occasions, 
during the course of the treatment, a mediastinum which 
has not appreciably moved while thc lung was being 
collapsed will be found to have suddenly shifted over to 
the contralateral side. This is usually due to the develop- 
ment of a spontaneous, on top of the artificial, pneumo- 
thorax, and is generally, though not always, associated 
with the development of a pyopneumothorax. Displace- 
ment of the mediastinum during the course of thc treat- 
ment may also result from thc collection of fluid in the 
pleural cavity - on the treated side, though in this case the 
displacement is more gradual than when it is due to a 
spontaneous pneumothorax. 

Intrapleural Pressures 

The factors governing the intrapleural pressure are not 
fully understood. It varies considerably in different 
individuals. Moreover, even apart from the presence of 
adhesions, the degree to which the negative pressure has 
to be reduced in order to produce collapse of the lung 
is not constant in different cases. As a rule, it is only 
necessary to reduce the negative pressure, or, at the most, 
to raise it to atmospheric pressure, in order to collapse 
the iung. A slightly positive pressure is occasionally per- 
missible. but in no case is it justifiable to attempt to 
collapse the lung by means of high positive pressures — 
the risk of rupturing an adhesion at its insertion into the 
lung and producing a pyopneumothorax is too great. 
When the pressure rises to a high figure in the early 
stages of the treatment it is an indication that thc lung 
is adherent to the chest wall, and the treatment should 
be stopped. It is clear from the above that it is im- 
possible to lay down - any hard-and-fast rules as to the 
intrapleural pressure that should be secured. What has 
to be aimed at is to produce as good collapse of the lung 
as possible with as low a pressure as possible. What this 
figure will be will vary in each case. In most instances 
it will be a small negative one, and' must never be a high 
positive one. 

There is another important point with regard to intra- 
pleural pressures that is frequently overlooked. Having 
obtained good collapse at a certain intrapleural pressure, 
some workers continue the treatment by introducing at 
stated intervals sufficient air to bring the pressure back 
to the same figure. In other words, they will be entirely 
guided by the pressure as to the amount of air that it is 
necessary to introduce at each refill. If this procedure is 
adopted it will often be found at the end of three or four 
months that the lung has partially re-expanded. The 
requisite intrapleural pressure to keep the lung well col- 
lapsed varies in many cases during the course-of the treat- 
ment. Careful x-ray control is thc only method of esti- 
mating thc amount of air required for each refill in order 
to keep the lung well and continuously collapsed. 

X-Ray Control 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that this treatment 
should never be embarked upon unless there is a reason- 
able certainty that facilities for x-ray control will be 
available for the next three years. The ideal method of 
procedure is the one that I employ at mv clinic at the 
Royal Northern Hospital, in which the patients are 
screened before and after each refill. This is, of course. 
not possible in all cases. But it should never l>c under- 
taken unless circumstances allow weekly x-ray control 
during the induction of the collapse and subsequent 
pictures or screening every two or three months. 

When frequent screenings are done it is of the utmost 
importance that they should lw as brief as possible. 
They should not occupy more than a few seconds. If 
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this point is not borne in mind there is a serious risk 
of deleterious effects resulting from cumulative doses of 
x rays. 

Adhesions 

In most cases of pulmonary tuberculosis some degree 
of adhesion between the visceral and parietal pleurae 
is present. Its extent, however, varies greatly. Three 
degrees may be recognized in so far as they affect collapse 
of the lung. 

1. Universal adhesions, — In some cases the two layers 
of the pleura may be so widely and firmly glued together 
that the potential pleural cavity' is obliterated. In such 
cases it is impossible to insert the point of the needle 
between the two layers of the pleura. If three attempts 
to get into the pleural cavity, made in different parts of 

’the chest, fail, universal adhesions may be assumed; and 
further attempts at the treatment abandoned. It is 
impossible to detect either from clinical or radiological 
observations the presence of universal adhesions. One 
can never tell until an attempt is made whether one is 
going to get into the pleural cavity. 

2. Secondly', adhesions, though not obliterating the 
pleural cavity, may be so widespread and firm as to 

' prevent adequate collapse of the lung. In such cases, 
though it is possible to insert the point of the needle 
into the pleural cavity and inject some air into it, yet 
the intrapleural pressure tends to rise early on in the 
induction of the collapse and after the introduction of 
relatively little air. A radiogram will show the presence 
of multiple broad adhesions. No attempt should ever 
be made to stretch such adhesions by high intrapleural 
pressures, and the attempt at a pneumothorax should be 
abandoned. . 

3. In most cases adhesions, though present, are not so 
numerous or so firm as to prevent adequate collapse of 
the lung. They are most commonly seen extending from 
just below the apex of the lung outwards to the axilla. 
They tend to stretch as treatment progresses, though no 
deliberate attempt must be made to cause them to do so 
by' increasing the intrapleural pressure. On the contrary', 
it is in the presence of such adhesions as these — especially' 
when they' are tenuous — that special care must be taken 
to maintain a negative pressure throughout, to prevent 
their breaking off at their insertion into the lung, with a 
resulting py'opneumothorax. 

When a few fine adhesions are present it is a fairly 
simple operation to divide them. It is, however, an 
operation which I have ceased to perform. Generally 
speaking, when they- are sufficiently fine and few as to be 
amenable to division it is unnecessary to divide them, 
while when they are so numerous and firm as to prevent 
adequate collapse of the lung- they cannot be divided. 
It is, moreover, an operation that is not devoid of the 
risk of a resulting pyopneumothorax. The one possible 
exception in which division may be regarded as justifiable 
is when one or more divisible adhesions arc holding open 
a cavity. As long as such a cavity remains open there 
is a likelihood of the patient continuing to expectorate 
tubercle bacilli. Division of the adhesions and collapse 
of the cavity will often render their sputum free of 
tubercle bacilli. 

Discontinuation of Artificial Pneumothorax 

A great deal has been written on the subject of the 
indications ior inducing a therapeutic pneumothorax. We 
find much less in the literature as to the indications for 
stopping it. It is clearly undesirable — nor is it necessary 

for the treatment, once started, to be continued for an 

indefinite period. There appears to be a tendency among 
some workers to keep up the collapse much longer than is 
actually needful. I have seen some cases kept up for 
as long as six or seven years. Such a prolonged treat- 
ment is a great strain on the patience (and in the case 


of private patients, the pocket) of the patient. It is 
a common 'observation that a very' satisfactory' result has 
been obtained in cases in which it lias been found 
necessary to abandon an artificial pneumothorax for one 
of the reasons considered below — even after so short a 
period as six months from its inception. This aspect of 
the subject may be considered under two headings : (1) 
Compulsory cessation. (2) Voluntary cessation. 

1. In a considerable number of cases it is found that 
one is compelled to cease the- refills. As time goes on 
more and more difficulty is experienced in introducing 
air into the pleural cavity without producing a high intra- 
pleural pressure. Coincident with this, control by’ x rays 
will show that the pneumothorax is becoming smaller 
and smaller, the visceral pleura is becoming thickened, 
and the heart and mediastinum displaced towards the 
side of the pneumothorax. Such a termination to an 
artificial pneumothorax is to be regarded as of good omen, 
and to indicate an obliterative pleuritis, with fibrosis of 
the lung and an early and rapid healing of the tuberculous 
process. No attempt should be made to keep the lung 
collapsed by producing high intrapleural pressures. 

2. The treatment may be voluntarily stopped because 
(«) the disease has spread to the opposite side, or (6) it 
has done all the good it is likely' to. This requires some 
discussion . 

If during treatment there is evidence that the disease 
has extended to the opposite lung, or that such little 
disease as was originally present in the contralateral lung 
is spreading, the lung should he allowed to re-expand. 
Spread of disease to the contralateral lung is not always 
an easy matter to determine. In the early days of 
pneumothorax therapy alarm was experienced on 
observing in the radiograms, taken as a routine to 
determine the degree of collapse, extensive mottling in 
the contralateral lung. It is now, of course, recognized 
that such mottling is generally due to congestion of the 
lung, and not to tuberculous infiltration. The .r-ray . 
appearances of tuberculous infiltration and congestive 
mottling are fairly distinctive to the trained eye when 
they' are present separately, but when there is marked 
congestion of the contralateral lung it is impossible to 
be certain from a radiogram that there is not tuberculous 
infiltration present as n-ell. When the latter process has 
extended to produce softening and early excavation we 
can be quite sure as to its nature, as congestion docs not 
lead to softening. Generally speaking, however, in the 
absence of excavation, it is dangerous to express an 
opinion on the condition of the contralateral lung when 
a pneumothorax is being done on a radiogram only'. It 
is mainly on clinical evidence that we have to rely in 
detecting spread of disease to the opposite side. If a 
patient who up to date has been progressing well starts 
to lose weight, if cough and sputum which may have 
disappeared return, and if tubercle bacilli reappear in 
the sputum and there is pyrexia, a suspicion of spread to 
the opposite side should be entertained. Detection of 
physical signs which had not been present before, and 
possibly a radiogram, will confirm this suspicion, and the 
treatment should be stopped. 

In those cases in which neither the occurrence of spon- 
taneous obliteration of the pneumothorax nor the spread 
of the disease to the other side has resulted in the treat- 
ment being abandoned, it has to be determined how long 
it must be maintained. As a result of my own experience 
I have arrived at the conclusion that threo years is the 
average period for which a pneumothorax should be kept 
up. This would appear to be a reasonable period, in that 
it is not so long as to put too great a strain on the 
patience of the patient, and yet is sufficiently long to 
produce all the benefit that it is likely to. Tiiis period of 
time must not be applied too arbitrarily, as circumstances 
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of a particular case may indicate prolongation of the treat- 
ment beyond it. It is, however, the duration for which 
an average case should be kept up. 

Actual Manner of Termination 
It is the practice of some workers, when it has been 
decided to terminate the treatment, gradually to increase 
the intervals between the refills, and to diminish the 
amount of air introduced each time. There does not 
appear to be any particular point in this procedure. It 
is my custom, once it has been decided that the treat- 
ment should be stopped, to effect this abruptly. If this 
is done the lung in most cases will take three or four 
months to expand completely. During this time the 
patient should be kept under careful observation. A record 
of the weight should be kept, the temperature taken 
morning and evening, the sputum (if any) examined 
weekly, and an x-ray taken as often as circumstances 
permit. If, during the re-expansion of the lung, the result 
of any of the above observations indicates that the disease 
is still active, the lung should be recollapsed for a further 
period. 

Dangers and Complications of Artificial Pneumo- 
thorax Therapy 

Pleural shock and air embolism have always been 
regarded as the two chief dangers of the induction of a 
pneumothorax. With due attention to technique they 
can, as a rule, both be avoided, and their occurrence is 
becoming less and less frequent. 

Clear Pleural Effusions . — If frequent x-ray examinations 
of the chest are made during the treatment a small amount 
of fluid will be seen in the pleural cavity at some time in 
practically all cases. Less often large collections accumu- 
late. Provided that they remain clear they have in them- 
selves no deleterious effect on the patient, nor do they 
affect the prognosis adversely. The question that arises 
is the correct method of dealing with them. If such 
effusions cause any embarrassment to the patient they 
should, of course, be removed. It is my custom generally 
to remove large effusions, even in the absence of distress, 
and to replace the fluid with air. Frequently, for some 
unexplained reason, the fluid will not rcaccuinulate after 
two or three tappings. Moreover, the patient, though 
not actually embarrassed by the effusion, will often feel 
more comfortable' with air in the pleural cavity rather 
than fluid. 

Pyopneumothorax . — Pyopneumothorax is the one really 
serious danger associated with collapse therapy. Since the 
adoption of low-tension pneumo thoraces it is much less 
common than it was when attempts were made to produce 
collapse of the lung by the production of high intrapleural 
pressures. It results from the rupture of an adhesion at 
its insertion into the lung. A hole in the lung is thus 
produced, and the pleural cavity becomes infected by 
organisms passing into it from the bronchi — that is, a 
bronchial fistula is established. Tins is most likely to 
occur when a few fine adhesions arc present, and, as 
already mentioned, these are most commonly seen extend- 
ing from the region of the apex outwards to the chest wall 
in the axillary region. In the presence of such adhesions 
special care must be taken to collapse the lung gradually 
and to keep the intrapleural pressure low. The super- 
vention of a pyopneumothorax, though not of necessity 
uniformly fatal, constitutes a serious danger to the patient, I 
and renders the prognosis very grave. < 

It is a complication that may result after the division of ! 
adhesions. The probable explanation of its occurrence at 
that time is that, in addition to the main adhesions 
there are present finer ones, which break of! at their 
insertion into the lung after the division of the former. 
With due care and forethought the occurrence of pyo- 


pneumothorax can be reduced to a minimum, but even 
then it will happen on occasion. 

Hacmothorax . — The collection of blood in the pleural 
cavity is very rare. J have only met with one case. In 
that the fluid was pure blood. The blood was removed 
and the patient made a good recovery’. 

Conclusions 

The chief points that have been stressed in this article 
are: 

1. That in artificial pneumothorax we have a valuable 
form of treatment for something under 5 per cent, of all 
cases of pulmonary' tuberculosis. 

2. That the remaining 95 per cent. of ca«es have still 
to be treated by the old methods of diet^ hygiene, and 
climate. 

3. That great care must he taken in the selection of 
suitable cases along the lines laid down. 

4. That the patient must remain under careful medical 
supervision during the course of the treatment, especially 
as regards x-ray control. 

5. That the operator should aim at producing as good 
a collapse as possible, with the minimum amount of 
mediastinal displacement, and as low an intrapleural 
pressure as possible. 

6. That the treatment should not be continued for too 
long, three years being the correct time for an average 
case. 

7. That the great danger that has to be guarded against 
is the supervention of a pyopneumothorax. 


THE EFFECT OF FLUID COMPLICATING 
ARTIFICIAL PNEUMOTHORAX 

BY 

R. R. TRAIL. M.D., F.R.C.P. 

riivsicMN. Kova chest iiosrmL ; latx medical slttrintendlnt, 
KING EDWARD VII S\NtT01UUM, MIDHURST 

Of eighty cases, T.B. positive, in which I induced artificial 
pneumothorax at Midhurst between 1924 and 1930, and 
all of which have since ceased refills for various causes — 
from completion of treatment to obliteration by adhesion — 
fluid appeared at some time during the treatment in forty. 
No case is considered unless fluid was demonstrable bv 
physical signs and/or x-ray examination. These forty' 
patients have been followed up by a special form to find 
out their condition in November, 1933, and therefore at 
intervals of three to nine years from the date of in- 
duction, in an attempt to assess the influence of the 
complication. 

Sumtrarv rf Results 
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The above table shows that fourteen patient? carried 
on refill? until it was considered safe in the individual 
case to allow n-cx;ian?ion ; this was. on an average, 
three years trom the cate c.C induction. Two onlv re- 
quired pas replacements, and only cat lias had acet-sorv 
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treatment, phrenic evulsion being necessary to avoid too 
much traction of the heart and mediastinum to the 
affected side. The only evident effect in these cases was 
an apparently good one in the lengthening of the intervals 
between refills. All the patients are free from symptoms, 
have no sputum, and are fit for work. 

Within an average period of ten weeks from the date 
of the appearance of fluid six cases showed evidence of 
a spread of disease ; in five this was in the opposite lung, 
in the sixth it was in the larynx. Two of the five with 
lung disease had pneumothorax induced in the other lung, 
and while one of these is still sputum-positive, the other 
is sputum-free and fit for work ; two more are alive, 
but sputum-positive ahd in poor condition ; and one is 
dead. The patient who developed laryngeal tubercle was 
healed of this complication by galvano-cautcry, but never 
became tubercle-free ; phrenic evulsion was performed, 
but the patient refused thoracoplasty. Two of these six 
cases had gas replacements. 

Fifteen cases obliterated — that is, at varying periods 
from the date of the onset of fluid it was no longer 
possible to continue refills as the pneumothorax cavity 
closed by spreading adhesion of the pleural surfaces. In 
three of these the obliteration was rapid, within at most 
three months from the appearance of fluid. All three 
showed rapid extension of disease on the opposite side, 
and all three are dead ; two, however, were already 
bilateral at the time of induction, and had laryngeal 
tuberculosis, so that the treatment was instituted more 
as a palliative than as a curative agent. 

Twelve cases obliterated without evidence of, spread of 
disease to the other side. Eight of these patients have 
remained soundly healed without further treatment, and 
arc fit for work, while a ninth is also in this condition 
after phrenic evulsion, which was performed as there were 
signs of activity when the lung re-expanded. The remain- 
ing three again became sputum-positive. One of these 
refused further treatment ; her general condition has been 
good for six years. The other two became acutely ill. 
and were advised to have thoracoplasty, , and while one 
died following the first stage of the operation, the other 
has remained sputum-free and in good condition for two 
years. Six of these fifteen cases required gas replace- 
ments. 

Tuberculous pyopneumothorax developed in five cases. 
Four of these patients are dead ; the immediate cause 
in three was tuberculous meningitis, and in the fourth 
it was frontal lobe abscess. The fifth developed the com- 
plication following a superimposed spontaneous pneumo- 
thorax at a period when he required several gas replace- 
ments ; in 1932 he had a three-stage thoracoplasty, and 
while he is still sputum-positive his general condition 
is fair. 

Conclusions 

Thirtv-one of fortv patients are alive at intervals of 
three to nine years from the date of appearance of fluid, 
and twenty-five of these are sputum-free or sputum- 
nccntivc. Nine patients are dead— three from acute spread 
following obliteration (two were already bilateral at the 
time of induction), one from acute disease m the opposite 
side soon after the appearance of the fluid one from 
rb-exacerbation in the same lung, and four from tuber- 

CU Gas retilace men t 'would seem to have no definite bearing 
o n the after-history for good or bad results Tuber- 
culous pyopneumothorax is a serious comphcat.on, but 
where this docs not develop fluid has seldom a bad 
effect on the ultimate result of art.fic.al pneumothorax. 

'It is hoped that a paper to show comparative results it. 
those cascTSat did not develop fluid and ... contra cases 
*™r?aUhorax tailed for various reasons w.li be rcady 
for publication in the next few veeks.-R. R- T.J 
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In the great majority of cases acute inflammatory lesions 
of the appendix give a fairly clear group of signs and 
symptoms, not all of them being present in each case, 
which enables a diagnosis to be made — stomach-ache 
starting all over the abdomen, or in the epigastrium, or 
umbilical area, which, after a varying length of time, 
radiates to the right iliac fossa ; nausea or vomiting ; 
probably some rise in temperature and pulse rate ; tender- 
ness in the right iliac fossa or near neighbourhood ; and 
perhaps rigidity and alteration of the cutaneous sensation 
and abdominal reflexes. 

Chronic appendicitis does not, as a rule, give rise to 
signs and symptoms so definite that they can be con- 
sidered characteristic of this condition, and of this condi- 
tion only, and it is frequently only by a process of ex- 
clusion that a diagnosis of chronic appendicitis can be 
entertained as the most probable cause of the signs and 
symptoms. These, I think, may be classified into four 
groups, but it must be remembered that the mental re- 
action of patients to an inflammatory lesion differs very 
greatly, so that the same apparent degree and intensity 
of inflammation in two patients may evoke descriptions of 
pain and svmptoms which are quite different, and will 
also affect their conduct during the process of their illness 
— one may feel compelled to go to bed and call in his 
doctor, the other may carry on his work and not take 
much notice of the upset. The result, then, is that the 
term " chronic appendicitis " must be of rather an 
arbitrarynaturc, depending on the duration of the patient’s 
symptoms, his description of and reaction to them, as 
well as on the appearance of the suspected area at the 
time of operation, along with the macroscopic and micro- 
scopical changes seen in the appendix. 

The chronic inflammation may follow an attack of acute 
appendicitis, or the condition may be chronic throughout. 
An acute attack may supervene on the chronic and 
simplify diagnosis. 

The four groups I should suggest are: 

1 . With signs and symptoms of a very mild nature, 
resembling those already described for acute appendicitis. 

2. Appendicular dyspepsia. 

3. Lower abdominal pain. 

4. Without symptoms or signs. 

G rou p It is in patients of this group that the diagnosis 
of chronic appendicitis is rather arbitrary. The signs and 
symptoms arc of a very- mild nature, hut are fa.rlv charac- 
teristic pain starting all over the abdomen and radiating to. 

the right iliac fossa, where there is tenderness and perhaps 
rigidity. These attacks (of varying duration) may have re- 
curred over n prolonged period, without having interfered with 
the patient's employment, and without having had any obvious 
effect on his general health. Between attacks the patient 
may enjoy normal health, and operation may show no macro- 
scopic abnormality in the appendix or its area, or there may 
be adhesions ; but microscopically the appendix shows changes 
of a fibrotic nature in the submucous coat, with round-cell in- 
filtration of all coats, or its lumen may be occluded and 
replaced by fibrous tissue. 

Group 2. Indigestion of appendicular origin may simulate 

very closely that due to peptic ulceration of the stomach or 
duodenum.' or that of cholecystitis. It may follow on an 
attack of acute appendicitis which has subsided, or the in- 
flammatory lesion of the appendix may be- chronic from the 
sfart The similarity of the svmptoms of these conditions 
may be very close, both in periodicity and m type— indigi stem 
occurring in bouts lasting from twenty-four hours to twr 
weeks nr longer, with p< rin ds of aln rast complete freedom up 
' •Rrod to thTwIik—lea Diwvcn of the Enti-h Medical Asso- 
ciattcu, Novfrnixrr, 1933. 
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to six months, the pain being in tho% epigastrium, possibly 
severe, coming on half an hour to two hours after food, often 
naking the patient at night, and there being possibly \'omit- 
ing, which causes relief, as do eructations — and the diagnosis 
may not be settled by x-ray or chemical examinations, so that 
an exploratory operation has to bo undertaken before the 
appendix is removed. In other cases the appendix may give 
clearer indications that it is the cause of the trouble, and 
whether it is removed through an incision in the right iliac 
fossa or after an exploratory operation will depend on the 
choice of the surgeon. The appendix on microscopical exam- 
ination will show fibrotic changes of varying degree. Removal 
of the appendix in such cases is not followed by immediate 
and complete disappearance of the patient's signs and 
symptoms. These gradually disappear, and the patient 
returns to normal health. If, however, the chronic inflam- 
matory lesion has been present for a prolonged period, organic 
changes may have taken place in the upper abdomen, and 
the treatment of these lesions will complicate the recover}'. 
In my experience this condition is not a common one, but 
the difficulty of diagnosis between a peptic ulcer and a 
chronic appendix may, if x-ray appearance after an opaque 
meal is inferential only, lead to wrong diagnosis of some cases, 
and unless operation is performed in every case, some patients 
with appendicular dyspepsia may be thought to have ulcer 
and be treated accordingly, till such time as a flare-up in the 
inflammatory lesion leads to a correct diagnosis. 

Group 3 . — Lower abdominal paid — the pain is of very vary- 
ing severity ; it is sometimes described as a dull ache, or a 
feeling of burning, a feeling of fullness, like a knife sticking 
in the part. It may be of daily occurrence, or it may come 
on at irregular intervals ; it may be influenced by food, being 
made worse half an hour to two hours after meals, or it may 
bo quite unaffected by the taking of food ; it may be made 
worse bv walking. The pain may be in the umbilical area 
or in the hvpogastrium {occasionally in the epigastrium), with 
perhaps stabbing pain in the right iliac fossa, or the pain 
may be confined to this region. It may have been expe- 
rienced for months or years, with or without nausea, and may 
not have interfered with the patient’s employment, or, so far 
as can Ik* judged, with his general health. As a rule there 
is tenderness in the right iliac fossa. At operation the area 
round the appendix may appear normal, or there mav be 
adhesions of an inflammatory character so dense that the 
removal of the appendix is very difficult. Macroscopically. by 
surface appearance, the appendix may look normal, or mav 
show signs of pathological change, while microscopically anv 
degree of fibrOsis and round-cell infiltration is present. 

Group -/.—It frequently happens that a pathological appen- 
dix is removed during the course of an operation which is 
being done for some other condition, and yet there is no 
history suggesting any inflammatory lesion of the appendix. 
This might be on account of confusion of the s}'mptoms 
iHitwccn the two conditions, or it may be that the chronic 
inflammation of the appendix gave rise to no symptoms ; but 
it is quite possible that the appendicular lesion has had 
some influence on the development of the diseased condition, 
if the latter is in the upper abdomen. It K quite common 
for an attack of acute appendicitis to settle down, leaving no 
evident trace of a pathological condition, for years perhaps, 
and if the appendix is removed in a subsequent attack, to 
find, in addition to signs of acute inflammation in it, fibrosis 
and obliteration of the lumen of the distal part, perhaps with 
dense adhesions to surrounding structures. This fibrosed part 
may be evidence of a healed lesion, or it may be considered 
as a chronic inflammation winch has not given rise to signs 
or symptoms, although the results of its presence mav not 
be evident at the time, but may develop later. 

DirrcRENTivL Diagnosis 

1 . Gostnc and Duodenal Clcer. — A -rav appearance of j 
the stomach after a barium meal may in manv cases i 
give definite indications of the presence of these ulcers. 1 
but, where the evidence is inferential only, the diagnosis - 
is still in doubt. The x-ray appearances of a chronic ! 
appendix Irsinn have liven much discussed, and manv I 
points have been stressed as peculiar to it. such as tender- ! 
ness on pressure of the visual trod appendix, delav in \ 
emptying, persistent kink, bulbous tip. and many others, i 
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but there does not seem to be unanimity among radiologists 
as to the interpretation of these signs, and disappoint- 
ment with the results of appendicectomy following x-ray 
diagnosis has been ‘fairly frequent. In the absence of 
positive findings, therefore, exploratory' operation is the 
only choice left. 

2. Visceroptosis. — In patients with this condition — and 
they are usually females — the attacks of pain have been 
frequent since the age of 15 years. The}’ are variously 
described, and are always in the right iliac fossa. 
Patients may feel sick, and discontinuance of work — that 
is, from the severity of the attacks — depends greatly on 
the mentality of the patient. The thoracic outlet is very 
narrow, and the pelvis seems correspondingly broad. 
There may be some hyperaesthesia to the right of the 
umbilicus, and constipation is common. Patients say 
they are tender in the right iliac fossa, and their conduct 
towards pressure in that region is some indication of their 
mental reaction — some will just complain of the pressure, 
while others will squirm about or even jump off the 
couch. The caecum may be felt to be mobile and large. 
This is the type of patient whose signs and symptoms are 
made much worse if appendicectomy should be done. At 
operation the caecum is found to be large and mobile, of 
a greyish blue colour, and with walls slightly thickened, 
and the appendix shows no changes of an inflammatory' 
character. Removal of the appendix in these patients for 
such signs and symptoms as have been described leaves 
the patient no better off, and is frequently the starting- 
point of further invalidism. Some time ago I examined 
some of these cases by .r rays after a barium meal, and by 
pyelography, but, apart from the low and mobile condi- 
tion of the caecum, no other abnormality was seen. It ; s 
possible that in a few such patients partial torsioti of the 
caecum may account for the symptoms, but if this was 
the true explanation one would expect volvulus of the 
caecum to be commoner than it is ; the conditions of 
volvulus are there, but. in my experience, this is a very 
uncommon cause of intestinal obstruction. 

3. Renal' and Ureteric Conditions. — Right-sided mani- 
festations of these conditions must be excluded before a 
diagnosis of chronic appendicitis is made. In those which 
give signs and symptoms of a chronic nature the simi- 
larity between the two conditions may be great, but as a 
rule there is some indication of the origin, and investiga- 
tion will clear up the diagnosis. Chronic pyelitis may 
cause pain in the right side of the lower alxiomen,' but 
there is frequently tenderness over the kidney, and a 
catheter specimen of urine will show' the presence of 
abnormality. Hydronephrosis of slight degree causes dis- 
comfort in the right side of. the abdomen, but this is 
frequently relieved by rest, and pvelpgraphy at once 
demonstrates the pathological condition. A ureteric stone 
of sufficient size to remain in the ureter may give signs 

and symptoms of a chronic nature in the low*cr abdomen 

the pain may be intermittent in character, and mav c,. cm 
to be affected by the taking of food. X rays and the 
passage of an opaque catheter up the ureter Will reveal 
the stone and its site, and the appropriate treatment can 
be carried out. The passage of a small stone down the 
ureter gives rise to acute symptoms which may simulate 
those of acute appendicitis. 

4 . Pathological conditions of the tales and o: -cries 
usually give physical signs which distinguish them from 
chronic appendicitis. Tlu-re is a type of case in winch 
pain in the right iliac fo--a begins 'at the tim^ of *th~ 
menstrual periods and recurs with each period, yet in 
which the uterus etc., are said to be normal. * I have 
not found sufficient indication cf appendicular mischief* in 
these cases to justify operation. 

5. Adenitis tr. ike mesentery near the :>o -raeccA 

may cause signs which can be confused with those of acute 
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treatment, phrenic evulsion being necessary to avoid too 
much traction of the heart and mediastinum to the 
affected side. The only evident effect in these cases was 
an apparently good one in the lengthening of the intervals 
between refills. All the patients are free from symptoms, 
have no sputum, and are fit for work. 

Within an average period of ten weeks from the date 
of the appearance of fluid six cases showed evidence of 
a spread of disease ; in five this was in the opposite lung, 
in the sixth it was in the larynx. Two of the five, with 
lung disease had pneumothorax induced in the other lung, 
and while one of these is still sputum-positive, the other 
is sputum-free and fit for work ; two more are alive, 
but sputum-positive apd in poor condition ; and one is 
dead. The patient who developed laryngeal tubercle was 
healed of this complication by galvano-cautcry, but never 
became tubercle-free ; phrenic evulsion was performed, 
but the patient refused thoracoplasty. Two of these six 
cases had gas replacements. 

Fifteen cases obliterated — that is, at varying periods 
from the date of the onset of fluid it was no longer 
possible to continue refills as the pneumothorax cavity 
closed by spreading adhesion of the pleural surfaces. In 
three of these the obliteration was rapid, within at most 
three months from the appearance of fluid. All three 
showed rapid extension of disease on the opposite side, 
and all three are dead ; two, however, were already 
bilateral at the time of induction, and had laryngeal 
tuberculosis, so that the treatment was instituted more 
as a palliative than as a curative agent. 

Twelve cases obliterated without evidence of. spread of 
disease to the other side. Eight of these patients have 
remained soundly healed without further treatment, and 
are fit for work, while a ninth is also in this condition 
after phrenic evulsion, which was performed as there were 
signs of activity when the lung re-expanded. The remain- 
ing three again became sputum-positive. One of these 
refused further treatment ; her general condition has been 
good for six years. The other two became acutely ill, 
and were advised to have thoracoplasty, . and while one 
died following the first stage of the operation, the other 
has remained sputum-free and in good condition for two 
years. Six of these fifteen cases required gas replace- 
ments. 

Tuberculous pyopneumothorax developed in five cases. 
Four of these patients are dead ; the immediate cause 
in three was tuberculous meningitis, and in the fourth 
it was frontal lobe abscess. The fifth developed the com- 
plication following a superimposed spontaneous pneumo- 
thorax at a period when he required several gas replace- 
ments ; in 1932 he had a tliree-stagc thoracoplasty, and 
while he is still sputum-positive his general condition 
is fair. 

Conclusions 

Thirty-one of forty patients are alive at intervals of 
three to nine years from the date of appearance of fluid, 
and twenty-five of these are sputum-free or sputum- 
negative. Nine patients are dead — three from acute spread 
following obliteration (two were already bilateral at the 
time of induction), one from acute disease in the opposite 
side soon after the appearance of the fluid, one from 
rb-exacerbation in the same lung, and four from tuber- 
culous pyopneumothorax. 

Gas replacement would seem to have no definite bearing 
on the after-history for good or bad results. Tuber- 
culous pyopneumothorax is a serious complication, but 
where this docs not develop fluid has seldom a bad 
effect on the ultimate result of artificial pneumothorax. 

(It is hoped that a paper to show comparative results in 
those cases that did not develop fluid and in " control ’’ cases 
where pneumothorax tailed for various reasons will be ready 
for publication m the next few weeks — R. K. T.] 
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CHRONIC APPENDICITIS * 

BY 

w. MUIR DICKSON, M.B., F.R.C.S. 

SURGEON' TO WILLESDEN GENERAL HOSPITAL 

In the great majority of cases acute inflammatory lesions 
of the appendix give a fairly clear group of signs, and 
symptoms, not all of them being present in each case, 
which enables a diagnosis to be made — stomach-ache 
starting all over the abdomen, or in the epigastrium, or 
umbilical area, which, after a varying length of time, 
radiates to the right iliac fossa ; nausea or vomiting ; 
probably some rise in temperature and pulse rate ; tender- 
ness in the right iliac fossa or near neighbourhood ; and 
perhaps rigidity and alteration of the cutaneous sensation 
and abdominal reflexes. 

Chronic appendicitis does not, as a rule, give rise to 
signs and symptoms so definite that they can be con- 
sidered characteristic of this condition, and of this condi- 
tion only, and it is frequently only by a process of ex- 
clusion that a diagnosis of chronic appendicitis can be 
entertained as the most probable cause of the signs and 
symptoms. These, I think, may be classified into four 
groups, but it must be remembered that the mental re- 
action of patients to an inflammatory lesion differs very 
greatly, so that the same apparent degree and intensity 
of inflammation in two patients may evoke descriptions of 
pain and symptoms which are quite different, and will 
also affect their conduct during the process of their illness 
— one may feel compelled to go to bed and call in his 
doctor, the other may carry on his work and not take 
much notice of the upset. The result, then, is that the 
term " chronic appendicitis ” must be of rather an 
arbitrary nature, depending on the duration of the patient's 
symptoms, his description of and reaction to them, as 
well as on the appearance of the suspected area at the 
time of operation, along with the macroscopic and micro- 
scopical changes seen in the appendix. 

The chronic inflammation may follow an attack of acute 
appendicitis, or the condition may be chronic throughout. 
An acute attack may supervene on the chronic and 
simplify diagnosis. 

The four groups I should suggest are : 

1. With signs and symptoms of a very mild nature, 
resembling those already described for acute appendicitis. 

2. Appendicular dyspepsia. 

3. Lower abdominal pain. 

4. Without symptoms or signs. 

Group I . — It is in patients of this group that the diagnosis 
of chronic appendicitis is rather arbitrary. The signs and 
symptoms are of a very mild nature, but are fairly charac- 
teristic — pain starting all over the abdomen and radiating to- 
the right iliac fossa, where there is tenderness and perhaps 
rigidity. These attacks (of varying duration) may have re- 
curred over a prolonged period, without having interfered with 
the patient's employment, and without haying had any obvious 
effect on his general health. Between attacks the patient 
may enjoy normal health, and operation may show no macro- 
scopic abnormality m the appendix or its area, or there may 
be adhesions ; but microscopically the appendix shows changes 
of a fibrotic nature in the submucous coat, with round-cell in- 
filtration of all coats, or its lumen may be occluded and 
replaced by fibrous tissue. 

Group 2 . — Indigestion of appendicular origin may simulate 
very closely that due to peptic ulceration of the stomach or 
duodenum, or that of cholecystitis. It may follow on an 
attack of acute appendicitis which has subsided, or the in- 
flammatory’ lesion of the appendix may be chronic from the 
start. The similarity of the symptoms of these condition? 
may be very close, both in periodicity and in type — indigestion 
occurring in bouts lasting from tnentv-four hours to two 
weeks or longer, with periods of almost complete freedom up 

•Read to the WiHe^hn Dmsicn ot the Bnlnh Midical As^o- 
ciation, No\ ember, 1933. 
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to six months, the pain being in the* epigastrium, possibly 
severe, coming on half an hour to twd hours after food, often 
waking the patient at night, and there being possibly vomit- 
ing, which causes relief, as do eructations — and the diagnosis 
may not be settled by x-ray or chemical examinations, so that 
an exploratory operation has to be undertaken before the 
appendix is removed. In other cases the appendix may give 
clearer indications that it is the cause of the trouble, and 
whether it is removed through an incision in the right iliac 
fossa or after an exploratory operation will depend on the 
choice of the surgeon. The appendix on microscopical exam- 
ination will show fibrotic changes of varying degree. Removal 
of the appendix in such cases is not followed by immediate 
and complete disappearance of the patient's signs and 
symptoms. These gradually disappear, and the patient 
returns to normal health. If, however, the chronic inflam- 
matory lesion has been present for a prolonged period, organic 
changes may have taken place in the upper abdomen, and 
the treatment of these lesions will complicate the recovery'. 
In my experience this condition is not a common one, but 
the difficulty of diagnosis between a peptic ulcer and a 
chronic appendix may, if x-ray appearance after an opaque 
meal is inferential only, lead to wrong diagnosis of some cases, 
and unless operation is performed in every' case, some patients 
with appendicular dyspepsia may be thought to have ulcer 
and be treated accordingly, till such time as a flare-up in the 
inflammatory lesion leads to a correct diagnosis. 

Group 3 . — Lower abdominal pain — the pain is of very' vary- 
ing severity' ; it is sometimes described as a dull ache, or a 
feeling of burning, a feeling of fullness, like a knife sticking 
in the part. It may be of daily occurrence, or it may come 
on at irregular intervals ; it may be influenced by food, being 
made worse half an hour to two hours after meals, or it may 
be quite unaffected by the taking of food ; it may be made 
worse by walking. The pain may be in the umbilical area 
or in the hypogastrium (occasionally in the epigastrium), with 
perhaps stabbing pain in the right iliac fossa, or the pain 
may be confined to this region. It may have been expe- 
rienced for months or years, with or without nausea, and may 
not have interfered with the patient’s employment, or. so far 
as can be judged, with his general health. As a rule there 
is tenderness in the right iliac fossa. At operation the area 
round the appendix may appear normal, or there may be 
adhesions of an inflammatory- character so dense that the 
removal of the appendix is very difficult. Macroscopically, by 
surface appearance, the appendix may look normal, or may 
show signs of pathological change, while microscopically any 
degree of fibrosis and round-cell infiltration is present. 

Group 4 .— It frequently happens that a pathological appen- 
dix is removed during the course of an operation which is 
being done for some other condition, and yet there is no 
history suggesting any inflammatory lesion of the appendix. 
This might be on account of confusion of the symptoms 
between the two conditions, or it may be that the chronic 
inflammation of the appendix gave rise to no symptoms ; but 
it is quite possible that the appendicular lesion has had 
some influence on the development of the diseased condition, 
if the latter is in the upper abdomen. It is quite common 
for an attack of acute appendicitis to settle down, leaving no 
evident trace of a pathological condition, for years perhaps, 
and if the appendix is removed in a subsequent attack, to 
find, in addition to signs of acute inflammation in it, fibrosis 
and obliteration of the lumen- of the distal part, perhaps with 
dense adhesions to surrounding structures. This fibrosed part 
may be evidence of a healed lesion, or it may be considered 
as a chronic inflammation which has not given rise to signs 
or symptoms, although the results of its presence may not 
be evident at the time, but may develop later. 

Differential Diagnosis 

1. Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer.— X- ray appearance of 
the stomach after a barium meal may' in many cases 
give definite indications of the presence of these ulcers, 
but, where the evidence is inferential only', the diagnosis 
is still in doubt. The x : rav appearances of a chronic 
appendix lesion have been much discussed, and many 
points have been stressed as peculiar to it, such as tender- 
ness on pressure of the visualized appendix, delay in j 
emptying, persistent kink, bulbous tip, and many others | 


but there does not seem to be unanimity' among radiologists 
as to the interpretation of these signs, and disappoint- 
ment with the results of appendicectomy’ following x-ray 
diagnosis has been 'fairly frequent. In the absence of 
positive findings, therefore, exploratory' operation is the 
only choice left. 

2. Visceroptosis.- — In patients with this condition — and 
they are usually females — the attacks of pain have been 
frequent since the age of 15 y r ears. They' are variously 
described, and are alway r s in the right iliac fossa. 
Patients may T feel sick, and discontinuance of work — that 
is, from the severity' of the attacks — depends greatly on 
the mentality' of the patient. The thoracic outlet is very 
narrow, and the pelvis seems correspondingly' broad. 
There may- be some hy'peraesthesia to the right of the 
umbilicus, and constipation is common. Patients say 
they- are tender in the right iliac fossa, and their conduct 
towards pressure in that region is some indication of their 
mental reaction — some will just complain of the pressure, 
while others will squirm about or even jump off the 
couch. The caecum may be felt to be mobile and large. 
This is the type of patient whose signs and sy'mptoms are 
made much worse if appendicectomy should be done. At 
operation the caecum is found to be large and mobile, of 
a greyish blue colour, and with walls slightly' thickened, 
and the appendix shows no changes of an inflammatory 
character. Removal of the appendix in these patients for 
such signs and sy'mptoms as have been described leaves 
the patient no better off. and is frequently- the starting- 
point of further invalidism. Some time ago I examined 
some of these cases by' x ray's after a barium meal, and by 
pyelography', but, apart from the low and mobile condi- 
tion of the caecum, no other abnormality was seen. It is 
possible that in a few such patients partial torsioh of the 
caecum may' account for the symptoms, but if this was 
the true explanation one would expect volvulus of the 
caecum to be commoner than it is ; the conditions of 
volvulus are there, but, in my' experience, this is a very- 
uncommon cause of intestinal obstruction. 

3. Renal' and Ureteric Conditions.- — Right-sided mani- 
festations of these conditions must be excluded before a 
diagnosis of chronic appendicitis is made. In those which 
give signs and sy-mptoms of a chronic nature the simi- 
larity- between the two conditions may be great, 'but as a 
rule there is some indication of the origin, and investiga- 
tion will clear up the diagnosis. Chronic pyelitis may 
cause pain in the right side of the lower abdomen,' but 
there is frequently tenderness over the kidney, and a 
catheter specimen of urine will show the presence of 
abnormality. Hydronephrosis of slight degree causes dis- 
comfort in the right side of .the abdomen, but this is 
frequently relieved by rest, and pyelpgraphy at once 
demonstrates the pathological condition. A ureteric stone • 
of sufficient size to remain in the ureter may- give si"ns 
and symptoms of a chronic nature in the lower abdomen — 
the pain may be intermittent in character, and may seem 
to be affected by the taking of food. X rays and the 
passage of an opaque catheter up the ureter will reveal 
the stone and its site, and the appropriate treatment can 
be carried out. The passage of a small stone down the 
ureter gives rise to acute symptoms which may simulate 
those of acute appendicitis. 

4. Pariiological conditions oj the tubes and ovaries 
usually give physical signs which distinguish them from 
chronic appendicitis. There is a type of case in which 
pain in the right iliac fossa begins at the time of the 
menstrual periods and recurs with each period, yet in 
which the uterus, etc., are said to be normal. I have 
not found sufficient indication of appendicular mischief in 

\ these cases to justify operation. 

5. Adenitis in the mesentery near the ileo-caecal an«l« 

I may cause signs which can be confused with those of acirie 
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appendicitis, but tho more chronic variety — usually 
tuberculous — may cause sj’mptoms less acute in character 
arid spread over a longer time, so that confusion may 
arise, and it may not be possible to differentiate between 
the two conditions without operation. The adenitis may 
heal without having caused any symptoms, and may be 
discovered accidentally, as in a little girl operated on some 
time ago for recurrent appendicitis in whom, in addition 
to the appendicular lesion, were found a healed glandular 
lesion of the mesentery, an enteric intussusception, a 
Meckel's diverticulum, and a cystic right ovary. 

G. Foreign bodies, such as shot, can lodge in the 
appendix, and are probably the cause of ,the pain and 
discomfort described. They can be seen by x rays ; worms 
have also been found in the appendix at operation under- 
taken for similar symptoms. Stercoliths of large size may 
be associated with signs and symptoms of a chronic 
nature, but I have found them more frequently in acute 
cases, where they must, judging by their size, have been 
lodged for some time ; and yet no history of .any abnor- 
mality in the abdomen could be obtained from the patients 
till the acute attack started. 

7. Spinal and nerve conditions — such as arthritis of the 
spine, psoas abscess — may cause pain in the right iliac 
fossa, but examination of the vertebral column should 
obviate error. Tabes should be ruled out as a routine 
measure. 

8. Carcinoma near the ileo-caecal junction causes pain 
of a colicky character in the lower abdomen and right 
iliac fossa, but the age of the patient at the onset of the 
first symptom, the nature of the pain, and an investigation 
by barium enema may point to the diagnosis. If the 
diagnosis is in doubt, exploratory operation should be 
carried out without delay. Carcinoma of the appendix, 
or " carcinoid," has been found in a number of cases in 
which there were complaints of pain, etc., in the lower 
abdomen and the right iliac fossa. It is a rare condition : 
I have only' had one case, and have unfortunately lost 
touch with it, so that I do not know whether the patient 
has improved as the result of appendicectomy. These 
cases usually run a simple course, but several instances 
are reported of secondary growths in the liver. 

9. Incipient hernia in the right inguinal canal may 

cause pain m that region, and this may be confused with 
the pain of a chronic appendix. ( 

Discussion 

Mv experience leads me to believe that the condition of 
chronic appendicitis does exist, and that it may follow an 
acute attack, or may not have an acute onset, but run a 
chronic course. It is not, however, a common condition, 
and its lack of definition in the clinical features makes me 
* approach its diagnosis with caution, and take steps, where 
they are necessary, to exclude other lesions before reach- 
ing a conclusion. The history and general clinical exam- 
ination are, I think, most important. The younger the 
patient the more probable it is that the appendix, if at 
fault, is the cause of his symptoms, and its removal will 
bring about restoration of function. In such cases I think 
incision through the right iliac ‘fossa is justifiable and 
proper, and that an exploratory incision should not be 
used. For older patients, unless the diagnosis is almost 
certain, exploratory operation is probably better than the 
more limited operation. 

If the appendix only is at fault, the operation results 
arc good, and the patients soon return to normal 
health. Removal of the appendix for a lesion which 
is situated elsewhere can only bring the operation 
into disrepute, and the fact that such patients arc 
secure from acute appendicitis in the future does not 
justifv the procedure unless it is done specifically for that 
purpose. 


There is great controversy as to whether a condition of 
chronic appendicitis does occur. The normal histology 
of the organ is also subject to discussion .and varying 
opinions. It is said that as age advances, fibrosis takes 
place as a normal process, and that this is in no way con- 
nected with a chronic inflammation. Some pathologists 
agree that occlusion of the lumen by fibrous tissue and 
fibrosis of the walls point to chronic inflammation, while 
others state that these are only the usual processes of 
repair, and deny that there is a pathological basis for 
the diagnosis of chronic appendicitis. Others, again, say 
the fibrosis is due to disease of the sympathetic ganglia 
and Meissner’s ganglia, and attribute the poor results 
which frequently follow appendicectomy to this condition. 
Radiologists are as variable in their views as pathologists, 
and there does not seem to be sufficient unity of opinion 
from x-ray examination to make the investigation a 
dependable diagnostic procedure. Surgeons, too, are not 
lacking in differences of opinion. Some say the condition 
must start with an acute attack, while others hold that 
it may be "chronic" from the beginning; still 'others 
deny its existence as a clinical entity. Many points of 
tenderness have been described, and many tests tried, but 
there is no general acceptance of them as cardinal signs of 
the condition. 

Summary 

1. Chronic appendicitis may follow an acute attack, or 

it may have a gradual onset and run its course without 
any acute signs. t 

2. It is not a common condition, and the lack of a clear 
clinical picture makes its diagnosis dependent on the 
exclusion of other lesions. 

3. Removal of an appendix, the seat of chronic in- 
flammation, cures the patient, if it is the only lesion 
present. 

4. The longer such an appendicular lesion is left un- 
attended, the more probable is it that other lesions may 
develop, especially in the upper abdomen. 
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This paper is an attempt to survey the possible connexion 
between rheumatism and anaphylaxis, a phase of im- 
munity in which, as Besrcdka has said, all the rules of 
immunity are made to stand upon their heads. The 
aetiology of the rheumatic group of diseases is now 
entering upon a fresh phase, and the fact is at last 
receiving common recognition that streptococci have a 
causal relation to the group. The bacteriological and 
immunological problems involved have not been under- 
stood by many clinicians, but it is unnecessary to direct 
attention to some of the absurdities produced. The 
present position is that streptococci and possibly other 
organisms arc causally related, but that the relation is 
not of the simple order that would satisfy Koch’s 

postulates. _ _ 

Thc Organism 

Skin tests have been made by many observers, and 
there is fairly good agreement that most patients arc 
allergic to thc streptococcal group. There is no satis- 
factory evidence that a specific organism is responsible, 
and Topley and Weir (1921) have shown that similar 
lesions can be produced in rabbits by a variety of 
streptococci. Wright (1926) caused endocarditis in rabbits 
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by repeated injections of non-haemolytic streptococci, each 
dose of which was not in itself toxic. The flora of rheu- 
matic and normal throats, was examined by Hitchcock 
(1928), who found that they were identical. Irvine-Jones 
(192S) obtained similar evidence, and found, further, 
that the rheumatic cases were skin-positive to their own 
streptococci and to those obtained from normal throats. 
A non-methaemoglobin-forming streptococcus described by 
Birkhaug was tested by Kaiser (1928), who found that 
72 per cent, of rheumatic cases were skin-positive to it. 
The probable explanation of the claims and denials of 
streptococcal specificity lies in the close antigenic 
similarity of different members of the group, and the 
position may be assumed to be the same for rheumatism 
as for scarlet fever. In the latter connexion, McLacblan 
and Mackie (192S) found that there was a certain amount 
of common agglutination in all streptococci. 

Streptococci have been isolated by blood culture, when 
large volumes are taken, but there is no proof of specific 
relation to the disease in the ordinary usage of the term. 
It has to be borne in mind also that the sterility of the 
blood is not that of the inside of a furnace, but is only 
relative — even in health. 

In the bacteriological examination of a case one of the 
problems that arise is to determine whether the organism 
isolated is causal, or at least whether its antigenic struc- 
ture is such that it could have induced the allergic state 
found. Skin tests of the autogenous organism, with 
certain stock strains .and a good control, make this 
possible. The control should always be a sample of the 
uninoculated broth in which the organisms were grown. 
Antigenic overlap can be minimized to some extent by the 
conditions of growth of the culture. 

It is appropriate in this connexion to consider the Micro- 
coccus deformans described by Crowe, which is a variety of 
staphylococcus. This worker's conclusions, possibly erroneous, 
have been rather arbitrarily dismissed by critics who in 
some instances do not seem to be specially well qualified 
to express an opinion. In man the only feasible method of 
testing for anaphylactic specificity is the skin test: this in 
my hands has given, with proper controls, a higher per- 
centage of positive staphylococcal readings than I had 
hitherto thought possible, and it is pertinent to recall that 
in all the published skin tests in arthritis the percentage 
of positive streptococcal results lias been appreciably short 
of the centum. It does not seem to have occurred to most 
workers to try the staphylococcus at the same time. 

The Allergic Reaction 

Various distinctions have been drawn between allergy 
and anaphylaxis, but for the present purpose the two 
terms will be used indiscriminately. The antigen that 
produces anaphylaxis is known as a " sensitinogen,” and 
it is allied to, or identical with, the precipitinogens. 

It has been stressed by the Arthritis Committee of the 
British Medical Association (1933), and by others, that 
vaccines when given should be in exceedingly small doses, 
and most users of vaccines will agree that there is no 
disease in which overdosage can produce a more retro- 
gmde state in the patient. The observation is consistent 
with the allergic hypothesis. Let us contrast this with 
protein-shock therapy. A fairly severe systemic shock 
usually does the patient no ultimate harm, the reason 
being that he is not allergic to the foreign protein nsed. 
For a short period the clinical condition may be improved, 
then a relapse occurs and the treatment has to be re- 
peated indefinitely: in the few cases where shock treat- 
ment can be held to be successful the result is obtained 
after the first injection. Before leaving the matter it is 
as well to state that another question — non-specific desen- 
sitization has for a number of reasons ho relation to 
protein-shock therapy. The nature of the general and 
prodromal signs and symptoms of arthritis deformans is 
of the highest significance. Tachycardia, irregular pulse. 
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localized sweating, adenitis, swelling and pain around 
joints, muscular tremors, leucopenia with a relative 
lymphocytosis, increased sedimentation rate of the blood, 
and asthenia, are all present, and all of them are to be 
found in the usual type of human anaphylaxis — serum 
sickness. The phenomena of anaphylaxis ’/ary according 
to the species of animal ; but in any given species the 
signs and symptoms are the same, regardless of the nature 
of the sensitinogen in operation. If the description of the 
general and prodromal features of arthritis deformans, as 
given by the Arthritis Committee, and by various standard 
textbooks, be compared with the description of serum 
! sickness by Kolmer (1923), Muir and Ritchie (1919), 
Zinsser (1922), and others, it will he found that the two 
are exactly interchangeable. 

Suggested Explanation* of Rheumatism 

Anaphylaxis is probably the most confusing branch of 
immunology, and it is necessary for the student to attune 
his mind to the anaphylactic concept, A suppositious 
example will illustrate the point. Intolerance to a drug 
means only that the individual develops the distinctive 
toxic picture with an unusually small dose, and the 
syndrome has nothing in common with ‘drug allergy*. The 
allergic syndrome of digitalis is high fever, adenitis, sweat- 
ing, and swelling and pain in several joints. Bacterial ana- 
phylaxis is. considered by Amoss and Bliss (1927) to be an 
initial stage of general immunity, and Derrick and Swift 
(1927) concluded that it is an early stage of resistance in a 
localized focus, whilst general immunity is the response of 
tissues over a wide area to a reasonably maximum dose of 
antigen'. Similarly, Bessau and Detering (1928) hold that 
specific cellular allergy is the primary reaction in im- 
munity, circulating antibodies being a later effect. 
Rordman (1931) points out that the Arthus phenomenon 
offers an explanation of the endocardial lesions in acute 
rheumatism. Arthus (1903) found that repeated injections 
of sensitinogen into an anaphylactic animal gives rise to 
increasingly severe local reactions, which may pass on to 
necrosis ; so that any original damage done by strepto- 
cocci or their toxins during the early stage of infection 
may leave the damaged area open to attack by the 
circulating sensitinogen. The explanation implies, 
a priori, an original selective action by the organism: 
such is known to occur in man, because, during recovery 
from proved streptococcal septicaemia, a pyogenic infec- 
tion of one or more joints is not uncommon. The ob- 
servation of Arthus may have some relation to that cf 
Auer (1930), who found that, injury to the skin of a 
sensitized animal when antigen was in the circulation may 
produce a local allergic reaction due to the actual excretion 
of sensitinogen into the injured area. It could be inferred 
from this that once a joint is damaged a more or less 
continuous irritation is set up by the antigen in the blood, 
and a vicious circle is started which can be broken only 
■ by the removal or neutralization of the circulating .antigen. 

Since the anaphylactic syndrome is independent of the 
nature of the sensitinogen, it follows that there is nothing 
to prevent any organism causing the disease provided it 
is capable of producing allergy in man, and this may 
explain why cases are reported from time to time as 
being due to some bacterium not usuallv associated with 
the disease. A possibility that will not lessen the com- 
plexity of the whole question is that " rheumatism may 
conceivably be produced by the combined action of a 
selective toxin and a distinct sensitinogen. They may be 
derived from the same organism, or two species may be 
in action. The hypothesis is not vers* far-fetched because 
clinical anaphylaxis is almost invariably revealed during 
treatment of a bacteria! disease bv means of horse serum 
containing the appropriate antibody. A profound altera- 
tion in an animal's metabolism may induce some variation 
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in the anaphylactic syndrome peculiar to. the species. 
Fleisher and Wilhelmj (1927) studied anaphylaxis in 
thyroidectomized guinea-pigs, and found that, although 
the operation did not influence the ease of production of 
shock in this animal, the syndrome was modified. In 
man, chronic villous arthritis is the only form of rheuma- 
tism in which thyroid deficiency is clearly suggested, and 
in which administration of thyroid recognizably benefits 
most cases. The clinical variation of this disease from 
the general type may constitute the parallel change. 

The liability to allergy in general is a weakness of the 
host, inherited or acquired. That the actual allergic state 
to some particular substance is itself truly transmitted is 
very doubtful, since allergy in young infants has never 
been shown to have been transmitted by the father. 
Transmission through the mother has been recorded 
frequently, but this is probably due to passage of sensi- 
tinogens through the placenta. Ratner, Jackson, and 
Gruehl (1927) find that antitoxins, precipitins, and sensiti- 
nogens can permeate the human placenta, and believe it 
to be due to the fact that the layer separating the two 
blood streams is only one cell thick. A hereditary liability 
to anaphylaxis has been found in animals, and the 
adduced facts may explain why rheumatism is frequently 
a familial disease, and may also constitute an answer to 
the triumphant query as to why, if pyorrhoea is a 'cause 
of rheumatism, every sufferer from the former disease 
does not also exhibit evidence of the latter. 

Treatment by Desensitization 
There are two methods' of desensitization. Non-specific 
desensitization has been induced by a number of sub- 
stances, and a list of them is chiefly remarkable lor the 
dissimilarity of its constituent members. They range from 
sodium chloride to proteins, and it is certain that if each 
of them in turn was tried 'upon a sufficient number of 
rheumatic cases a brilliant result would be effected by 
each — once. In animals they are neither reliable nor 

permanently successful: Isaacs (1928) finds that non- 
specific desensitization is successful in about 50 per cent, 
of guinea-pigs, and that the result disappears in about 
twenty-four hours. Specific desensitization is the alter- 
native and rational method. It consists in treating the 
animal with the sensitinogen that caused the condition. 
In the case of rheumatism that substance is the bacterial 
antigen in its crude form, or some modification of it that 
will stimulate the supply of specific antibodies. The inevit- 
able inference from this is that some type of bacterial 
antigen is the cardinal line of treatment, and that all the 
drugs employed arc but adjuvants to it. A point as to the 
selection of an immunizing antigen arises here. Toxoid, 
whilst free from toxicity, is known to be a good immuniz- 
ing agent, and at first sight it might be preferred to toxin, 
assuming that the latter was the operating sensitinogen ; 
but if the precipitate theory of the mechanism of shock be 
accepted — and much modem work suggests that it is 

true then there is no reason why shock should not be 

produced by either substance indifferently. The antibody 
is alcrady present, and one introduces an antigen which 
can combine with it. Common toxicity may not enter 
into the question. 

Use or Shock-Depressant Drugs 
A certain number of drugs have long been known as 
depressants of anaphylactic shock — that is, they can mask 
the severitv of any particular shock and may even abort 
it. None, however, have any influence upon the anaphy- 
lactic state itself. The animal is just as sensitive as 
before. Among these drugs arc salicylates, aspirin, salol, 
nntapyrine, some narcotics and anaesthetics, calcium, 
magnesium, bromides, iodides, and some resins. The 
m acute rheumatism illustrate the limitations I 
cf shock depressants. They lower temperature and make , 


the patient more comfortable, but they have no influence 
upon the incidence of subsequent endocarditis, a result 
which agrees with their role in anaphylaxis. The action 
of salicylates in experimental streptococcal arthritis in 
rabbits was studied by Davis (1915), who found that they 
had no effect in preventing endocarditis or the localization 
of organisms in the joints. Moreover, they did not affect 
the course of the infection once it was established. ‘ His 
results were confirmed by Fantus, Simmonds, and Moore 
(1917), and substantially so again by Swift and Boots 
(1923). Salol has a reputation as an intestinal antiseptic 
in allergic diseases of the skin, and has been used in 
rheumatism. Yet it can be shown that its bactericidal 
power in the intestine is negligible. Viewed as a shock 
depressant its occasional successes are understandable. 
(It is of interest to note 'that in serum sickness Kolmcr 
recommends aspirin for the muscular and neuritic pains, 
and sodium salicylate with bicarbonate when the joints 
are involved.) In lowering temperature and abolishing 
joint pain and swelling, atropine hypodermically is more 
efficient than salicylates and is equally useless for true 
curative purposes. 

Magnesium is one of the commonest constituents of spa 
waters, and it is .a depressant of unstriped muscle, the 
reaction of which is one of the basic anaphylactic pheno- 
mena in all animals. But it is possible that its utility as 
a remedy does not end there. In man fatal cases of 
anaphylaxis permitting post-mortem examination are rare, 
but Dean (1922) found that the liver cells were much 
injured, and was able to confirm Weil's view that dilata- 
tion of the hepatic capillaries is an important factor in 
human shock. Parallel to that is the finding of Menden- 
hall, McClure, and Cate (192G) that magnesium sulphate 
in small doses is a true cholagogue, and it is therefore 
not unreasonable to suppose that the daily action of small 
doses may assist the liver in its resistance to anaphylactic 
irritation. The intake of great quantities of water, with 
some small proportion of dissolved salts, may also be 
advantageous, since Raulston (1927) has shown that during 
shock anaphylactic rabbits mobilize water and electrolytes 
from the tissues. It is believed that many of the simpler 
sensitizing agents, such as iodine, owe their effects to 
combining with a protein of the host, and in so doing 
altering it sufficiently to cause it to act as a foreign 
protein : this is supposed to be particularly true of iodine. 
Klopstock and Seller (1927) used diazotized aloxyl with 
scrum, and considered that the mixture reacted with 
natural proteins to give a denatured protein changed 
enough to act as a foreign protein. (The activating agent 
of a shock can be very simple. Thus Smetana (1927) 
sensitized animals to haematoporphyrin and shocked them 
by exposure to sunlight.) 

The bearing of the foregoing observation upon rheu- 
matism is on the question of desensitization. It has been 
found by many workers that if a substance capable of 
sensitization be administered to an animal, anaphylactic to 
another sensitinogen, a few hours before a shock dose of 
the animal's sensitinogen is given, then the shock is 
frequently averted. This action may explain the bene- 
ficial effects of iodine in arthritis deformans, the action 
being one of non-specific temporary desensitization. How- 
ever one chooses to regard the action of iodine, it is a 
fact that its beneficial effects are chiefly seen in the 
chronic infective diseases which are considered to have 
an allergic factor in their pathogenesis — namely, syphilis, 
yaws, tuberculosis, and disease due to the higher vegetable 
parasites. 

Conclusion 

The parallelism that exists between the syndromes of 
the two diseases — anaphylaxis and rheumatism — and be- 
tween the drugs used xn their treatment are, when itemized# 
far too numerous to be dismissed as a series of co- 
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Incidences. There being no other theory that will account 
for all the phenomena of rheumatism and its treatment, 
I submit that the anaphylactic explanation must be 
accepted as the only alternative to a position that is no 
more than a contradictory muddle of mysteries. ' 

A dictum of Koimer is a fitting conclusion : " Under 
proper conditions it is reasonable to suppose that an- 
aphylactic shock or shocks may occur during the course of 
a given disease, and that the effects of these may con- 
tribute- to the lesions and symptomatology in no small 
degree/' 
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THROMBOSIS, EMBOLISM, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT 
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GEORGE BANKOFF, M.D., M.S. 

HONORARY SURGEON, ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER 

With the recent progress of surgery, especially in major 
operations, there has been an increase of thrombosis and 
embolism, constituting an ever-present threat to the 
success of such operations. With this fact in mind I 
conducted experiments directed towards an inquiry- into 
the cause of these pathological conditions. The results 
have been published by the Klinische IVochenschnjt, 1932, 
ii, 502. On account of the interest taken in this work 
I will set forth the method of treatment which I have 
found very successful in the practical application of the 
principles established therein. 

Theories of Causation - 

Before entering into details of the treatment we must 
discuss briefly- what is the origin of thrombosis, so that 
it may be determined in which patients the disease is 
likely to occur. On this point scientific opinion is divided 
into two main groups — one believing it to be due to 
bacterial infection, and the other to a special constitu- 
tional predisposition. The first group — the supporters of 
bacterial infection— have reported cases of thrombosis and 
embolism in which they have tried to prove conclusively 
that certain infectious diseases are the cause of the 


thrombosis. In the majority- of cases the cause of infec- 
tion was attributed to such non-virulent bacteria as the 
organisms found in influenza, bronchitis, etc., and in 
cases in which it - was impossible to demonstrate any- 
definite organism it was explained that the diseasp 'was 
due to some unknown ultra-filterable virus. The principal 
advocates of the germ theory — Franke, Kuskow, Kinzel, 
and Pathy- — while subscribing to it in a general way, 
differ slightly in their conclusions. Either they believe 
thrombosis to be a direct result of bacterial action or 
they- think that the virus or its toxin affects the indi- 
vidual, producing irregularity in the blood circulation, 
hypotonia, and damage to the blood vessels, thus giving 
rise to thrombosis. 

The second group deny that infection has any connexion 
with thrombosis. The supporters . of this theory — Payr, 
Moran-itz, and especially- Kehm, who is its founder — 
believe that all patients affected by- thrombosis belong 
constitutionally to one type. They call this condition 
thrombopathy-, and emphasize that in all such cases the 
patients are found to have a special construction of the 
sympathetic nerve system. Some members of this group 
qualify their opinion by stating that thrombosis may- be 
due, not necessarily- to a permanent, but to a temporary, 
difference in this system. Others — Koenig, for instance — 
in cases in which p o cause can be found for thrombosis, 
nevertheless deny it to be the result of an infection. 
It is not my- intention to criticize this theory at length, 
but I believe from the experiments I have made that 
it is absolutely- wrong to state that there is a special 
idiosyncrasy which gives rise to thrombosis, because, i£ 
this were admitted, it would be impossible to. explain 
why a patient, operated on two or more times, on one 
occasion suffers from thrombosis and on another does not, 
and why- the conditions .for thrombosis are not present at 
each operation. If we admit that temporary damage to 
an organ can bring about thrombosis, why must we 
exclude damage from a germ? To explain further: if 
damage to the intima of the blood vessels can produce 
thrombosis, that damage may- arise from bacterial action. 
It cannot therefore be denied that infection may- be a 
direct cause of thrombosis. On the other hand, one 
cannot agree with the supporters of the germ theory- who 
believe that thrombosis is due only to infection. There 
are many cases in which it is absolutely- impossible to 
find any organism, and in which, on the contrary, it is 
easy to find some special organic construction. The 
presence of a non-visible germ in these cases is not an 
acceptable theory. 

Method of Detecting Liability to Thrombosis 

I how wish to emphasize my opinion that thrombosis 
can never be regarded as due to only one class of causes : 
it is a pathological state which can arise from different 
causes at any time the equilibrium of the patient is 
desti-oyed. (It is irrelevant to discuss here the aetiology- 
of this destruction of the equilibrium.) I do not believe 
that all patients are liable to thrombosis. In order to be 
affected by- this condition it is not enough to have present 
the causes for producing it. I divide patients into two 
groups. In the first and, fortunately, the largest are the 
patients who can never suffer from thrombosis, even if 
the organs are damaged. In the second group there will 
always be a risk without any- external influences. In 
making my- experiments my intention was to find a means 
of detecting which patieDts can be affected by thrombosis 
and which can not. I began to search for some agent 
which would produce definite symptoms enabling me to 
divide the patients into two groups: those predisposed 
fo thrombosis, and those whom I believed fo be" immune 
to it. After long and involved experiments it was possible 
to demonstrate that by- the hypodermic injection of 
'thyroxine the reaction of each group was different. 
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The method I have adopted is as follows. Two days 
before the operation all patients are injected with 1 c.cm. 
of thyroxine. After three hours the temperature, pulse,' 
and blood are examined. In the first group, which may 
be' termed ” thyroxine-sensitive, " as a result. of the injec- 
tion, the pulse quickens and the temperature rises slightly ; 
difference in the blood composition is noticeable by the 
variation of the quantity of the blood corpuscles — the 
number of the red corpuscles increases slightly, whilst the 
number of blood platelets decreases. After two or three 
injections of thyroxine these become two or three times 
more abnormal, and the time necessary for blood coagula- 
tion is longer. On a patient in this thyroxine-sensitive 
group any external influence, especially the operation 
itself, will produce the effects mentioned above, and for 
this reason I do no,t believe they can be affected by 
thrombosis. In patients in the second group, termed 
" thyroxine-resistant,” as a result of the same injection it 
is impossible to detect any change in temperature, pulse, 
or blood composition. A slight variation in blood cor- 
puscles is sometimes noticeable, but is of no importance. 
To these patients every operation will bring the danger 
of thrombosis. 

The scientific explanation of the reaction to thyroxine 
is explained in different ways. Fruend and BoShamer 
believe that the thyroxine acts on the vegetative nervous 
system, and at the same time directly affects the cardio- 
vascular system, producing the clinical symptoms in the 
patient. In the thyroxine-resistant group of patients the 
effects of the injection are almost unnoticeable, because 
the systems mentioned above show very little reaction. 
In this group of patients the parasympathetic _ nerve 
system predominates, thus facilitating the formation of 
thrombosis. During the last three years I have experi- 
mented with more than two thousand patients .admitted 
for operation. In every case thyroxine was administered 
and the patient afterwards examined. In this way- 
patients were divided into two classes : thyroxine-sensi- 
tive and thyroxine-resistant. 

Preventive Treatment 

After the thyroxine effect had been discovered it was 
necessary to find some treatment to prevent thrombosis. 
During this experimental period all cases in which 
thrombosis occurred were examined and were found, 
without exception, to belong to the thyroxine-resistant 
group. This tended to confirm my conclusion that only- 
patients of this group, were liable to thrombosis. The 
treatment that was found to be successful consisted in 
the administration, hypodermically, of a combination -of 
atropine and ephetonin in the proportion of 1/100 grain 
atropine to 1/4 grain ephetonin. Not less than three 
injections in all were given every other day. beginning 
from the fifth day after the operation. I am able to 
state that not one patient treated in his way suffered 
from thrombosis or embolism. 

The scientific explanation of the influence of atropine 
and ephetonin is as follows. With the first injection a 
variation in the blood composition is noticeable. Six 
hours after the injection the number of blood platelets is 
l.-ss than 100,000 per c min., and the number of red cells 
slightly increased. The decrease of blood platelets 
occurs after every injection until the third, when the same 
level is maintained. The time necessary tor coagulation 
of blood is two or three times longer than usual. This 
is shown more clearly in the diagrams. 

In small hospitals where there is no laboratory equip- 
ment and it is thus impossible to divide the patients into 
thyroxine-sensitive and thyroxine-resistant. I believe it is 
advisable to treat all patients as belonging to the latter 
division. The injection of atropine and ephetonin can 
never be harmful to the patient, and is even useful for 


the prevention of post-anaesthetic lung trouble. In this 
way mistakes will be avoided and deaths from thrombosis 
will be reduced to the minimum. 
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Chart I. — Thyroxine-sensitive patients. 
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Chart 2. — Result of ephetonin-atropinc treatment of 
" thyroxine-resistant patient." 

Summary 

The origin of thrombosis is not confined to one group 
of conditions. It is rather a special pathological state 
due to external influences such as constitutional pre- 
disposition, bacterial infection, or toxaemia. Not all 
patients are affected by- the thrombosis, but by the use 
of thyroxine it is possible to divide them into two groups : 
those immune from,, and those predisposed to, thrombosis. 
The symptoms which demonstrate the difference between 
the two groups are the pulse, temperature, and variations 
and change in the blood composition. The treatment is 
the hypodermic administration on alternate day-s, begin- 
ning on the fifth day, of a combination of ephetonin and 
atropine. 


TORSION OF THE NORMAL FALLOPIAN TUBE 

BV 

ALISTAIR McEACHERN, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S.Ed. 

RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER. KING GEORGE HOSPITAL, II.rORD 

Torsion of abnormal uterine appendages is not an un- 
common condition, but torsion ol normal appendages is 
much less frequently encountered. Torsion may involve 
either the normal tube or the normal ovary, or both . 
but this brief review is confined to tubal torsion, of which 
the following is an example. 

A girl, aged 14. was admitted to King George Hospital 
on April 5th, 1931. under the care of Mr. Harold Dodd. 
Pam in the right louver quadrant ’had begun four days pre- 
viously After twenty-four hours it had Ixcomc central, and 
vomiting occurred. The pain persisted and remained central. 
The liowels had acted on the day of admission, and th<«j 
were no urinary symptoms. The first menstrual jx-riod 
begun on Januarv 1st. 1931. and had lasted seven days , 
the second, on February -ith. lasted four days ; and the third, 
on March Sth. lasted four days. (The fourth bepn on 
April 6th, tuentv-four hours alter the op-ration, and la 1 - 1 
two days.) Since the age of 2 she had suflertd from attace 
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of pain in the right iliac fossa, associated with headache. 
These attacks lasted three to four days, beginning and ending 
suddenly, and were usually associated with vomiting. Up 
to the age of 7 they occurred ever}’ one to two months, but 
subsequently they had become much less frequent. 

On admission her temperature was 98.8° F. and her pulse 
86. There was well-marked tenderness and rigidity in the 
right lower quadrant. Nothing abnormal was noted on rectal 
examination, and the urine was normal. A diagnosis of acute 
appendicitis was made, and the abdomen was opened by a 
gridiron incision.. The appendix appeared to be mildly in- 
flamed, and was removed. A mass was then detected in the 
right side of the pelvis, necessitating exposure through a 
right paramedian incision. This proved to be the right 
Fallopian tube, which had undergone two complete turns in 
an anti*clockwise direction (see Fig.) It was dark red and 
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much enlarged, due to swelling of / its walls and haemor- 
rhagic effusion into the wall and lumen. The mass was 
S cm. long and 3 cm. in diameter. It was removed, and the 
wounds were closed in layers. Recover}' was uneventful, and 
the patient was discharged from hospital on the fourteenth 
day. The' specimen was submitted for examination to Dr. 
Arthur Davies, who reported that there was no evidence of 
pregnancy, and that the haemorrhagic effusion was the result 
of torsion. - In the two years which have elapsed since the 
operation there have been two attacks of pain somewhat 
similar to those which occurred in childhood. 

In my opinion the interesting features of this case 
are : 

1. The history of recurrent attacks of pain v This has 

been a feature of some of the recorded cases, but in this 
instance it\ seems probable that the repeated attacks were 
due to some other cause. , 

2. The definite relation to the pre-menstrual period. 

3. The anti-clockwise direction of the twist, which is 
the reverse of that which is said to be usual on the right 
side, Kustner’s law (quoted by Downer and Brines*) says 
that, in torsion of uterine adnexae, twisting on the right 
side is clockwise and on the left side anti-clockwise. 

The factors concerned in torsion of the Fallopian tube 
have been discussed from time to time in the gynaeco- 
logical literature of the last twenty years, and a number 
of theories have been advanced to explain why a normal 
tube should suddenly undergo axial rotation to a patho- 
logical extent. It has been suggested that the tube is 
only apparently normal, and that it has been the seat of 
a mild inflammatory process, possibly associated with a 
slight hydrosalpinx. It is postulated that this may have 
resulted from vulvovaginitis in childhood, or that it may 
have occurred «as a complication of one of the exanthe- 
mata. 3 3 To reduce to a minimum the possibility of a 
low-grade infection of Neisserian or puerperal origin, this 
review is confined to torsion of the Fallopian tube in 
virgins. It would appear that in the recorded cases no 
very definite evidence of antecedent disease has been 


found, and in the present case there were no adhesions 
and no suggestion of hydrosalpinx. I think, therefore, 
that it is probable that a tube indistinguishable from the 
normal can undergo torsion. Unusual mobility of a tube 
due to unusual length of the tube itself, the fimbria, or 
the mesosalpinx would predispose to unnatural twists ; 
but in addition to a predisposing anatomical condition 
some further factor would be necessary to precipitate 
acute torsion. 

Association in some way or another with menstruation 
occurs so frequently in the recorded cases that it would 
appear to have some aetiological relation. In this con- 
nexion two aspects of the menstrual function are of par- 
ticular interest : first, it is conceivable that the passive 
congestion at this time may be one of the factors con- 
cerned ; and secondly, it has been observed that during 
menstruation the tube occasionally contains menstrual 
blood. That this does sometimes happen has been estab- 
lished by Sampson, 1 Bailey, 3 and others ; and it is gener- 
ally believed that it is the result of regurgitation from the 
cavity of the uterus. Another view is that it arises by a 
process of tubal menstruation,* but although this would 
appear to be embryologically possible it has never been 
proved to take place. The presence of blood in the tube 
may be concerned in the origin of torsion in one of two 
ways: it may be responsible for, or associated with, the 
initiation of abnormal contractions of the tube, or the 
simple factor of weight may be of importance. It is 
interesting that at least ten of the cases referred to have 
occurred after puberty, whereas torsion of the ovary or 
ovary plus tube before puberty is by no means unknown. 

Another aetiological factor which has been commented 
upon is that of strain or sudden movement, but this does 
not appear to occur so frequently as association with 
menstruation. The most reasonable explanation of the 
way in which strain might be concerned in the origin 
of torsion is that contained in the haemodynamic theory 
of Payr, which is quoted by Gabe 3 and ThorekT Payr 
showed, by injecting the vessels in the pedicle of the 
spleen, that torsion was imparted as a result of the spiral 
course of the vessels. It is conceivable that a sudden rise 
of pressure in tortuously disposed vessels may be a factor 
in torsion of the Fallopian tube, even though the 
anatomical arrangements are different from those obtain- 
ing in the pedicle of the spleen. 

It would appear from these considerations that the 
important factors in the aetiology of torsion of the 
normal tube are anatomical predisposition, association 
with menstruation, and strain or sudden movement. 

In the literature at my disposal I have found records of nine 
} cases of torsion of the Fallopian tube in virgins. (I) Stark,* 
1911. Aged 46. Three previous attacks. Dermoid right 
broad ligament. Torsion left tube. (2) Davies,* 192$. 
Aged 19. Clockwise torsion right tube. Long mesosalpinx. 
Association with menstruation. (3) Rogers,* 1925. Aged 16. 
Torsion right tube, also left to less extent. Menstruating. 
(4) Darner, 5 1926. Aged 13. Clockwise torsion right tube. 
Menstrual period began five days after operation. Onset of 
pain followed a kick. (5) Jefferson, 10 1926. Aged 32. Clock- 
wise torsion right tube. Long mesosalpinx. Menstruated 
two days after operation. (6) Gillies, 11 1926. Aged 23. 
Torsion left tube. Last period two necks previously. (7) 
Corlette, 15 1927. Aged 20. Clockwise twist of left lube 
occurring while confined to bed following fracture of tibia. 
Tube enormously distended. (S) Roster, 13 1929. Aged 16. 
Torsion of right tube. Menstruating. (9) Michon, 11 1930. 
Aged 26. Torsion of left tube. Roster 13 gives references to 
five further cases reported by Auvray, Schweitzer, Hausen, 
Hell, and Gabe. 

Summary 

1. A case of torsion of a normal Fallopian tube in a 
virgin is reported. 

2. Nine other cases have been found in the literature, 
in addition to five quoted by Koster. 
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3. The ‘aetiology in general is discussed, the salient 
points being preternatural mobility, association with 
menstruation, and strain or sudden movement. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Harold Dodd for permission to 
publish this case. 
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COMPLICATIONS FOLLOWING ‘ANAESTHESIA 
WITH SODIUM EVIPAN 

The case to be described is the only one in a series of 
150 in which complications have followed the use of 
sodium evipan. It is of interest by reason of (1) the 
long latent period before the onset of symptoms, and 
(2) the toxic manifestations not being those commonly 
associated with poisoning by drugs of the barbituric group. 

The patient, a man aged 23, was admitted to the hospital 
for the excision of a sebaceous cyst from the scrotum. There 
was some ptosis of the right eyelid, which had been present 
since birth, and atrophy of the right testicle, presumably due 
to mumps ; otherwise he was apparently healthy, and normal. 
Following my (E. L.) usual practice no preliminary medication 
was employed, anaesthesia’ being induced with evipan 10 c.cm. 
and supplemented with gas-oxygen anaesthesia. The cyst was 
removed, the course of the operation being uneventful. When 
the patient returned to consciousness about half an hour after 
the operation he was very restless ; he was restrained, and 
there is no evidence that he injured himself in any way during 
that period. Eight hours later he was still restless, and was 
suffering some discomfort ; 1/4 grain of morphine was injected 
and sleep ensued. 

The following morning the patient appeared well, but com- 
plained of some headache ; lie was able io rend, and took 
his food veil. This persisted throughout that day, the 
following day, and until 9.30 on the evening of the third day, 
when lie complained of sudden severe frontal headache, giddi- 
ness, spots before the eyes, and photophobia. The pulse rate 
dropped to 40 ; the temperature and respirations remained 
normal. He was seen by a colleague, -who prescribed 1/50 
grain of atropine and 10 minims of adrenaline. The pulse 
rate rose to 50, and the patient slept. On the morning of 
the fourth day he was somewhat drowsy, and la}* back with 
neck and legs flexed. The temperature and rate of respiration 
wt-TC normal ; the pulse rate was 36. The hea^t showed no 
siens of organic disease, and the blood pressure was 135/60. 
The pupils reacted to light and accommodation, but there 
vas lateral nystagmus to the left. There was no evidence 
of paresis or anaesthesia in any part of the body. All tendon 
jerks were exaggerated, and the plantar response was flexor 
on both sides. The abdominal reflexes were brisk, and derma- 
togmphia was marked. Kemig's sign was negative, and the 
disks appeared normal. TKre were no sensory changes. The 
liver was not enlarged, and there was no jaundice. The urine 
contained no albumin, bicod, sugar, or acetone bodies. Lumbar 
puncture was p-rfonmd. and a clear fluid undtr slightly in- j 
creased pressure was obtained. The manometer reading was j 
170 mm . 25 c.cm. of fluid l-eing withdrawn. This fluid on j 
examination rvveahd no e.w>< of cells, no organisms, and ' 


normal content of sugar, albumin, globulin, and chlorides. 
An electrocardiogram showed no abnormality. The nystag- 
mus disappeared after the lumbar puncture. 

On the fifth day the patient was still drowsy, and com- 
plained of occipital headache, - The blood pressure was 140/65, 
and the pulse rate varied, during the day between 40 and 50. 
Towards the end of the day the nystagmus reappeared, and 
the patient vomited twice. - On the sixth day the patient’s 
condition remained the same. The vomiting had become per- 
sistent, and lie was unable to retain any food. Hypertonic 
glucose was given intravenously, and later in the day the 
blood pressure was found to have fallen to 120/70. The injec- 
tion of hypertonic glucose was repeated on the seventh day, 
the vomiting ceased, and the headache became less severe. 
Eight days after the operation the pulse rate rose to 60, and 
the blood pressure fell still further to 115/60. There was 
no vomiting or headache, and the nystagmus had disappeared ; 
the tendon reflexes remained brisk. From that day onwards 
the patient made an uninterrupted recover}*, and was dis- 
charged on the sixteenth day after the operation. His pulse 
rate remained low, between 50 and 60, until two days before 
his discharge. 

An x-ray examination of his skull showed no evidence of 
any abnormality or injur}*. The Wassermann reaction of his 
cerebro-spinal fluid was negative. It is difficult to assign a 
head injur}* as the cause of the symptoms ; in these circum- 
stances they can only be attributed to the sodium evipan. 

We wish to thank Mr. Fedde Fedden, senior surgeon, 
St- George’s Hospital, and Dr. Anthony Felling, physician, 
St- George’s Hospital, for their advice and help in the treat- 
ment of this case, and for their permission to publish these 
notes. 

E. Landau, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Anaesthetist, St George's Hospital. 

E. J. S. Wooley, M.B., B.S., 
House-Surgeon, St George's Hospital. 


FRACTURE OF FEMUR IN A WOMAN OF SO 
This case seems to warrant recording because of the age ol 
the patient at the time of the accident, and the satis- 
factory* anatomical and functional state that has resulted 
after treatment. 

In July, 1931, the patient, a woman of 80, fell heavily on 
a hard floor, and when I saw- her. within two hours of the 
accident, it was obvious that there was a fracture of the 
right femur in the neighbourhood of the neck. She was 
moved carefully to bed in an adjoining room. An x-ray 
photograph was taken in her own bed the following morning 
by means of a Philips portable x-ray apparatus, and a para- 
trochantcric fracture of the right femur was demonstrated. 
A Thomas splint was applied to give temporary extension 
during transit, and the patient was removed with extreme 
cate to the Butterfield Cottage Hospital, Bourne. On the 
following day a general anaesthetic was given, and the limb 
was fully abducted, extended — that is, protracted, while the 
foot was internally rotated — and a plaster-of-Paris spica applied. 
After four days had elapsed and on each day during her slay 
in hospital she was lifted from bed and placed in as upright 
a position as possible on a reclining chair. She was sent 
home ten days after admission to hospital. 

After three weeks from the time of the accident the ankle 
was liberated and movements encouraged, and after a furtlur 
.three weeks the knee was liberated and again movements insti- 
tuted. Three months from the date of the accident the patient 
was allowed to bear weight on the affected limb, and to walk 
ns best she could, wearing the plaster case. In the week 
before Christmas the plaster cast was entirely removed, this 
being five months from the time of fracture. She was then 
able to move about almost unaided There is now no dis- 
ability. and the patient speaks of the right leg as being her 
" best leg." 

It seems to me that several factors contributed towards 
the successful result: first, knowledge of the exact lesion, 
from the x-ray photograph taken in the patient’s own 
bed without disturbance before remen’ing her to hospital,; 
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secondly, making the period of recumbency as short as 
possible, which was done because of the patient’s age and 
consequent liability to pulmonary complications ; and 
thirdly, r the early weight-bearing, which would appear to 
have justified the risk taken in allowingrit. 

It seems hardly 'necessary to mention that the treat- 
ment outlined above is in no way suggested as suitable 
for any sort of routine treatment. 

Bourne, Lines. W - B - R - MONTEITH. F.R.C.S.Ed. 


TREATMENT OF AN UNCOMMON OBSTETRIC 
DIFFICULTY 

This case may be of interest on account of the treatment 
of an uncommon obstetric difficulty. 

A primipara, aged 24, was admitted to the Sussfex Mater- 
nity and Women's Hospital, Brighton, at midnight on Sep- 
tember 21st. in the second stage of labour, with the presenting 
part wedged in the pelvis. The provisional diagnosis was 
“ impacted breech.” She had been in labour for forty-eight 
hours. On examination under anaesthesia it was found that 
the presenting part was a well-moulded " brow,” with its 
sagittal plane in the maternal coronal plane and the occiput 
to the right. It was disengaged from the brim and the head 
flexed bimahually until the occiput presented. As there was 
a strong tendency to revert to the brow presentation Willett’s 
forceps were applied to the scalp over the occiput, giving it 
slight anterior bias. A weight of 1 lb. was attached to the 
handles, and the head was left to remould in its new attitude. 
After three and a half hours the head had descended again. 
The patient was re-anaesthetized, Willett’s forceps removed, 
and the head delivered with obstetric forceps as a right 
occipito-anterior. 

The infant weighed 6 lb. 12 oz., and breathed normally. 
Red marks and the spike holes could be seen where the 
scalp had been nipped. This area was covered with elasto- 
plast, which was left to come of!, the scalp having then 
healed. The puerperium was uneventful. 

I wish to thank Dr. Caim for permission to publish the 
case, and for his very kind constructive criticism of this 
account. 

T. P. Mulcahy, M.R.C.S., 

Brighton. LJR.C.P. 


THE FORMATION OF GALL-STONES 

In an article published in the British Medical Journal of 
May 20th, 1933, Mr. D. H. Patey asked for information 
which would help him to decide the minimum time 
required for gall-stones to form in the gall-bladder. The 
following case is instructive, as it shows that well-defined 
cholesterol stones can certainly develop in twelve months, 
and probably in three months. 

Mrs. R., aged 38, was admitted into the Ninian Hospital 
on March 6th, 1929, complaining of flatulence and pain in the 
epigastrium iliac region. There was no historv of 

biliary colic or jaundice. Examination showed slight tender- 
ness in the areas complained of. On March 7th, 1929. I 
opened the abdomen by a right paramedian incision and 
removed a fibrosed appendix and also two gall-stones, 1/2 in. 
in diameter, from the gall-bladder. There were no other gall- 
stones present. The gall-bladder was closed by two rows of 
catgut sutures, and the abdomen closed without drainage. 
She was discharged on March 27th, 1929. Within three 
months of leaving hospital the patient commenced hawing 
typical attacks of biliary colic. These got worse, and on 
March 4th, 1930, she was admitted into the Royal Infirmary. 
Renal calculi were excluded by x rays. On March 6th, 1930. 
I reopened the abdomen and removed the gall-bladder. It 
contained over a dozen cholesterol stones 1 /S to 1/4 in. in 
diameter. Convalescence was uneventful, and she left hospital 
on March 2Sth, 1930. 

D. J. Harries, M.D., D.Sc., 
FR.C S , 

Surgeon. Cardiff Royal Infirmary. 
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CLINICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROCEEDINGS 


NYASALAND BRANCH 
AVITAMINOSIS A 

At the annual meeting of the Nyasaland Branch for 1933 
Dr. S. B. Singh read a paper on avitaminosis A, with 
special reference to the facilities for investigating the 
problems in this connexion in the Tropics. Dr. Singh 
said that the vitamin concerned in the particular function 
of keeping the epithelial membranes which lined the 
various passages of the body intact and resistant to 
infections was vitamin A, one of the fat-soluble group, 
and related to D. Its precursor, carotene, was present 
in plants, the amount being regulated by the solar rays, 
and so being subject to seasonal variations, which were 
in their turn responsible in some measure for the seasonal 
oscillation of infectious diseases. In the body this vitamin 
was stored in the liver, and to a lesser extent in the 
kidneys, but, unlike vitamin D, could not be manu- 
factured in the body by the agency of sun raj's, and so 
required to be renewed daily. It was thermostabile and, 
with a minimal protection from air, milk did not lose 
its vitamin A content to any appreciable extent on boil- 
ing, although oxidation destroyed it even at low tem- 
peratures. Irradiation with certain wave-lengths could 
synthesize it from its precursors ; other wave-lengths 
would destroy »it. Too prolonged irradiation of foodstuffs 
enriched them as regards vitamin D, but made fats go 
rancid, and simultaneously lowered their vitamin A 
content. 

After referring to the experimental work which had 
revealed the importance of this .food factor. Dr. Singh 
dealt in detail with the effects of avitaminosis A in man. 
The resulting clinical picture, he said, was very puzzling, 
owing to the simultaneous occurrence of other grave 
nutritional deficiencies. Lack of the vitamin in the 
maternal milk retarded growth in the infant. The earliest 
signs of avitaminosis A, which appeared in the con- 
junctival epithelium, had been inadequately appreciated, 
owing to the fact that high degrees of this deficiency 
were rare in Western countries, where the staple diet 
contained much bread-and-butter. In India the basis 
of the diet was dal and bhat, or roti, and the dull, 
lustreless, muddy eyes of ill-fed children were strikingly 
- obvious in village schools. The exposed part of the bulbar 
conjunctiva, as the result of keratinization, became thick, 
fatty -looking , and of a dirty yellow colour, wrinkling 
into coarser folds when the eyeballs moved laterally. A 
thin, translucent band of stratified squamous epithelium, 
seldom broader than 1 ram., encroached upon the upper 
part of the cornea from the limbus. In more advanced 
cases the lower edge of this band was often fringed witft 
a number of pin-point pits, representing minute areas of 
superficial ulceration. The keratinization might later affect 
the conjunctiva of the fomices and lids, the lower being 
first affected. If the dietary deficiency continued, there 
was an attempt by the conjunctival cells to develop 
pigment in -their basal layers — a reaction which aimed 
at protecting the w’eakened retina from light. At such a 
stage the normal function of the retina was almost always 
lost, and the patient complained of night-blindness ; all 
these signs and symptoms cleared up in a few months 
with better feeding. A similar but deeper shade of pig- 
mentation of the eyes appeared in cases of chronic 
malaria, and was due to the deposit of melanin. Exam- 
ination with the loop showed that the melanin was dis- 
tributed in a short, curved streak or coarse spots, while 
the pigmentation of avitaminosis A was lighter, and was 
uniformly distributed in the deeper cells of the more 
exposed parts of the conjunctiva. The fatty appearance 
was caused by the keratinization and desquamation of the 
surface cells. On the other hand, pterygium was dis- 
cernible by the fine blood vessels running through it. 
Pinguecula, again, affected the elderly, and was usually 
more marked on the nasal side. The translucent band 
on the cornea might be confused with the pannus of 
i trachoma, a disease which affected the well nourished as 
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well as the underfed. Pannus, also, had streaks of blood 
vessels running through it. With continued lack of 
vitamin A the eye changes progressed, and ultimately 
reached the well-known stages of xerophthalmia and 
keratomalacia. 

The epithelium of the respiratory' sy r stem lost its in- 
tegrity and vitality' in hypervitaminosis A, with the con- 
sequent appearance of catarrhal conditions, sinusitis, 
adenoids, discharging ears, and bronchitis. The degenera- 
tion of the ciliated epithelium brought the lungs within 
easy' reach of pathogenic organisms, and pleurisies and 
pneumonia followed. Pyorrhoea alveolaris was also in- 
duced to a considerable extent by lack of vitamin A. 
In advanced cases the salivary and other glands showed 
ducts choked by. the shed keratinized debris, and atrophied 
subsequently'. The mouth became dry, and aphonia fol- 
lowed. With involvement of the glands of the digestive 
tract gastro-enteritis and colitis ensued. In the urinary 
system keratinization provided a nucleus for calculus 
formation. This was furthered by the deposit of calcium 
phosphate, caused by self-induced hypervitaminosis D in 
an attempt to cure the general ill-health by ultra-violet 
irradiation and the administration of this vitamin. The 
genito-urinary tract invariably became inflamed in such 
circumstances. Demy'elination of the peripheral nerves 
explained many of the nervous disorders which were so 
frequently encountered in cases of avitaminosis A. The 
irritability' of the nerves was further accentuated by the 
associated hypovitaminosis D disturbing the calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism. Under such conditions the 
nervous system was easily overpowered by the low-grade 
toxins produced within the body' or introduced into it. 
The convulsive ergotism in rye-eating communities, and 
lathyrism in the lathyrus-pea-eating tribes of India, 
occurred in times of famine and drought, when there was 
scarcity of dairy' products and vegetables, and consequent 
avitaminosis A. Such degenerative conditions of the spinal 
cord were also met with in Addison's disease, beri-beri, 
pellagra, epilepsy, and the cachexia of cancer, and it 
was quite possible that a lack of vitamin A might play 
some part in these diseases. The administration of liver, 
which was rich in this vitamin, caused great improvement 
in the cord in pernicious anaemia. The improvement in 
cases ol general paralysis treated by malaria therapy was 
probably traceable to the release of large amounts of 
vitamin A latent in the liver. These and other possi- 
bilities deserved closer attention and more intense in- 
vestigation. There could be no doubt that vitamin A 
had pronounced antibacterial properties : deficiency of it 
induced cellular deterioration and an upset of the normal 
activities of the reticulo-cndotlielial system. It did not 
act alone, however, in preserving the general health, for 
both vitamins B and D were often associated, but' its 
studv had thrown much light on many baffling borderline 
states of ill-health. It was usually the case that an Indian 
child, after weaning, was improperly fed, and it was not 
sufficiently widely realized that the pregnant Indian woman 
needed an ample supply of vitamin A for the foetus as 
well as for herself. During the physiological readjust- 
ments of metabolism at puberty and the menopause the 
reserves of vitamin A soon became exhausted and, if 
not replenished adequately, paved the way for infections. 
Intensive administration of this vitamin was of great value 
in many diseases and their convalescent stages. In certain 
disorders, such as pyrexias, obesity, acidosis, asthma, and 
some skin diseases, the ingestion of fat had to be limited, 
but this should not be allowed to lead to hypovitaminosis. 
In the treatment of kidney disease, for example, when 
diets rich in protein and poor in fluid were required, milk 
should be given as curd, and not be cut out of the diet. 
It must also be remembered, added Dr. Singh, that in 
certain cases of defective absorption of fat the diet might 
lie adequate but the bile or pancreatic secretion be 
deficient. This occurred in obstruction of the ampulla 
of Voter or the duct by tumour or inflammation of the 
pancreas . in interference with the flow through the 
intestinal lymphatics ; in gastro-cclic fistula ; in sprue ; 
and in cot-hats. disease. Many artificially prepared con- 
centrates of vitamin A were now available, and these 
should be used in Conjunction with other vitamins, espe- 
cially' B, when indicated by the clinical condition. 


Reviews 


ABDOMINAL AND RECTAL OPERATIONS 
This well-produced and superbly illustrated volume , 1 
Operative Surgery : The Abdomen and Rectum, by 
Professor Martin. Kirsciiner, is really the second of a 
series which; when complete, should cover the science 
and art of operative surgery in a manner never before 
attempted. It is well translated from the German by 
Dr. Ravdin, who pauses occasionally to introduce (in 
brackets) his own views, which do not necessarily accord 
with those of the distinguished author, but he naturally 
gets the last word. 

There is nothing to criticize ; we can only express 
amazement at the immense industry, the infinite care, 
and the wide knowledge which every page reveals. This 
is a book on the heroic scale, and is not for the beginner ; 
but those who seek adventure on the higher slopes of 
surgical endeavour will find what they require here. 
The Ifirschner thoraco-laparotomy, the excision of stoma 
ulcers involving the colon, and the surgical exposure of 
the oesophagus are examples of some of the operations 
described. This is the " big stuff ” of surgery, but the 
author does not neglect the minutiae of more everyday 
proceedings, and there is much of value that cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. In what other textbook of operative 
surgery' would one find, for instance, a consideration of 
the calorie value of jejunostomy feeds? Among many 
matters that will especially' interest the practical surgeon” 
is the stress laid upon the value of such mechanical aids 
to surgery as the Pctz suture instrument, which is . 
claimed to have " given gastro-intestinal surgery a new 
angle ” ; and the electro-surgical knife, which is stated 
to have " brought about a veritable transformation in 
gastro-intestinal surgery.” It is interesting also to note 
such divergences from current British practice as the 
use of silk for intestinal suturing, and of silver wire for 
tension stitches. Intriguing, too, and strange to our eyes 
is the author’s use of rubber condoms for the temporary' 
closure of the bowel ends during the course of intestinal, 
resection. 

This is certainly a great book, which reflects the 
utmost credit on all concerned in its production. In his 
preface to the present volume Martin Kirschner rather 
pathetically states that German science and German texts 
are struggling lor recognition in the world, but the re- 
ception this book is certain to receive from the world of 
surgery ought to make him a happy man. 


CUTANEOUS NEOPLASMS 
Largely owing to climatic reasons Australia enjoys a 
regrettable pre-eminence in the frequency of cutaneous 
neoplasms among its inhabitants. Dr. Norman Paul 
who is dermatologist to Sydney Hospital, has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for studying them, and has crystal- 
lized his observations in the form of a convenient little 
book 3 furnished with plenty of illustrations. He deals 
both with the various forms of malignant disease and 
also with the less serions but interesting growths, such as 
adenoma sebaceum, granuloma annulare, etc. ; but the 
part of his book which will attract the greatest interest 
is that concerned with various forms of new growths 
associated with the strong sunlight that beats upon the 
Australian scene. 

' Opcratn-e Surfer}-. The Abdomen and Rectum. By Profrvof 
Martin Kirschner. Authorized translation hy'I. S. Ravdin, B.S., 
M D London. J. B. Lippmcott Company. 1933. (Pp, xiv + 
569 ; 395 futures. 50s. net.) 

1 Cutar.eour Xrrflasms. By Norman Paul, M.B., Ch.M. London: 
II K Lewis and Co, Ltd. 1933. (Pp. xii + IS4 ; 62 Iimir«- 
105. 6d. net.) 
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The epithelial triad, as it has been called, consists of 
keratoses, rodent ulcer, and epithelioma, and they owe 
their frequency to the fierceness of the Australian sun. 
Up to the present time they have been observed for 
the most part among agriculturalists and others whose 
occupation necessitated long periods of exposure to the 
sun. In recent years, however, the popular practice of 
sun bathing has led to the appearance of these patho- 
logical changes in the skin among the numerous in- 
dividuals addicted to this pursuit, and the author warns 
them seriously against the danger of the damaging effect of 
strong and continuous sunlight upon a skin insufficiently 
protected by pigment. The first sign of trouble is the 
condition which is termed " dermatitis solans chronica. 

It is a degenerative condition of the skin characterized by 
irregular macules of pink or brownish pigmentation, and 
by keratoses, which may ultimately develop into malig- 
nant neoplasms. Fair-complexioned persons, the least 
protected by melanin, are the most susceptible, and Dr. 
Paul says that the condition is a very prevalent one in 
Australia. 

Is there any need for the sun bathers of Great Britain 
to take warning? Probably not. Sunlight in this country’ 
is neither so powerful nor so consistent as that in 
Australia, and in all likelihood we may continue to take 
advantage of all we can get of it without risk of develop- 
ing cutaneous cancer in our old age. % 


CEUVRES DE PASTEUR 

The first five volumes of the edition of the Works of 
Pasteur 3 which is in course of publication by Masson and 
Cie, under the editorship of Professor Vallery-Radot, 
have already been referred to in the Journal of June 29th, 
1929. Volume six has now been issued, and there remains 
only a single volume to complete the work. This splendid 
edition includes not only a transcript of the formal 
announcement and description of Pasteur's discoveries, 
but also an account of the various stages which led up to 
the discoveries, together with the criticisms and discussions 
to which they were subjected at the meetings of the 
Academie de Medecine and the Academie des Sciences in 
which Pasteur himself took part. It contains, therefore, 
in Pasteur’s own words, and with incomparable clearness, 
the history’ of every step leading to the revolution which 
he effected in medical and surgical thought ; and it will 
probably also form an important source from which an 
insight into Pasteur’s personality’ is to be obtained. The 
idea from which Pasteur started is expressed in a charac- 
teristic manuscript 'note of his dated 1S59. 

“ When the struggle of life and death leaves the latter 
victorious the dead plant or animal undergoes fermentative 
changes which gradually reduce its parts to the simple com- 
binations which enable its elements to re-enter into the un- 
ending cycle of life and death. Even-tiling indicates that 
infectious diseases owe their existence to causes of a similar 
nature." 

Pasteur had already refuted Liebig’s theory of fermenta- 
tion ; he had shown that micro-organisms were the essen- 
tial cause of the process, and foresaw the significance of 
that fact in its bearing on the nature of infectious disease. 
At the time, the theory of the spontaneity of contagious 
disease was, according to Professor Bouillaud, dying out 
in France: specificity was recognized, but the cause was 
attributed to miasms ; microbes had been detected in a 
few diseases, but a causal connexion was unsuspected or 
denied. On the other hand, fermentation was known to be 
sometimes associated with micro-organisms, and in many 
fonns the latter appeared to be absent, and when present 

* (K\i\ res de Pasicur. Tome vi Deux fascicules. Maladies 
Vtnder.ics. vtnis-vitcnr.s et p *oph\ laxie de la race. Reunies par 
Pasteur Vallerv-Radot. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1933. (Pp. PIS 
160 fr.) 
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were regarded merely as an accidental contamination. 
PasteQr showed that micro-organisms, derived from the 
exterior, were the essential causes in both cases ; the 
important results that immediately followed, together 
with the germ-theory of disease based on the discovery, 
form the main subject-matter of the volume now published. 

The first two of the fourteen sections into which ,the 
volume is divided contain the discussions held at the 
Academy on putrefaction and fermentation ; the following 
section relates to Guerin's communication on cotton-wool 
dressings ; the fourth to the theory of germs and its 
application to medicine and surgery, especially in relation 
to puerperal sepsis, furunculosis, and osteomyelitis. The 
fifth section deals with, the aetiology and prophylaxis of 
anthrax, including the researches on the dissemination of 
the disease through the presence of spores in the soil. 
The following sections recount Pasteur’s studies on chicken 
cholera and attenuation, on vaccinia, variola, plague, peri- 
pneumonia, pig typhoid, and cholera. The remarkable 
series of researches on rabies form the subject-matter of 
the twelfth section, culminating in the announcement of 
the successful treatment, by inoculation, of Joseph 
Meister, aged 9 years, who had been severely bitten by a 
mad dog. The announcement was made at the Academy 
on October 26th, 1SS5, a date which the president rightly 
described as one of the most memorable in the history of 
the conquests of science. The remaining sections con- 
tain various -official documents, including the minutes of 
the Academy relating to the establishment of the Pasteur 
Institute. Various scientific notes, lectures, articles and 
correspondence will form the contents of- the final volume, 
which is in course of preparation. 


FUNCTIONAL AFFINITIES OF MAN, MONKEYS. 
AND APES 

Mankind is always interested in his lower relations, and 
innumerable volumes have been published on the affinities 
of the human and simian primates. Almost without 
exception, however, these have been more or less morpho- 
logical, and it has been left to Dr. S. Zucker.man, in his 
Functional Affinities of Man, Monkeys, and Apes,* to 
bring within a single cover an authoritative study of 
the bearings of physiology and behaviour upon the 
taxonomy and phylogeny of the primates. The interest 
in the subject is by no means confined to classification, 
however : the comparative method can be applied to 
primates as effectively as it can to other animals. What 
is obscure in a functional activity of man, for example, 
may be classified by some peculiarity in the working of 
the homologous process in a related species. Dr. Zucker- 
man has used the term “ functional ” in the widest sense 
to refer to any character revealed by methods used in 
the investigation of the dynamic, rather than the static, 
aspects of organisms. He begins with a study of the 
classification of the order, and proceeds to discuss the 
differentiation of the mechanisms of reproduction, of 
blood reactions, of receptor organs and their functions, 
and of behaviour patterns. He studies the diseases and 
parasites of the primates, and passes on to consider 
psychological measure of intelligence in the primates, 
including a study of the brain, the phylogenetic implica- 
tion of cortical physiology, and the evolution of primate 
behaviour. His concluding chapter sums up functional 
differentiation in relation to the evidence of morphology 
and palaeontology. 

The chapter of most interest in a volume full of interest 
to the medical man is that dealing with disease and 
parasites. This subject has only been studied most super- 

* r u actional A!p~ni!ies of Man, Mor.heys, and Apes. By S. 
Zuckenmn, M A., D.Sc. London: Pan], Trench. Trubner 

and Co . Ltd. IP33. (Pp. 2 U3 ; 24 figures. Kb C-i. net.) 
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ficially, and Dr. Zuckcrman gives a valuable summary 
of what is known — especially from the point of view of 
one concerned with the taxonomic relationships of the 
primates. The volume is fully illustrated by two dozen 
excellent representative photographs of various primates. 
There is also a comprehensive bibliography, both scattered 
throughout the text and in an appendix, as well as a 
subject index and an author’s index. Dr. Zuckerman’s 
book forms a constructive addition to our knowledge of the 
comparative physiology and psychology of the order of 
which man is a member, and it should be of great value 
to students of the subject. 


BREATHING EXERCISES IN PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Writing an official report 5 to the United States Govern- 
ment upon the Hague conference of the International 
Union against Tuberculosis, Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf of 
New York gives an excellent general outline of some phases 
of contemporary tuberculosis work. The most personal and 
original is a good description of his method of systematic 
respiratory exercises in pulmonary patients. The move- 
ments are performed in the semi-recumbent position. The 
stimulus is partly mental (by repeating the suggestion 
that breath is being taken in froifi the toes upwards). 
The object is to change the air at the base of the chest 
while leaving the upper lobes at rest. It is claimed that 
by this method, which gives the thoracic muscles much 
greater repose than during ordinary breathing, healing of 
active lesions is promoted. In many cases, as the author 
observes, a patient can make these exercises his only 
occupational therapy. As a further development of the 
idea. Dr. Knopf advises elevation of the chest while the 
diaphragm is in controlled movement. The number of 
respirations per minute can be reduced greatly. A tranquil^ 
aeration is achieved which is the very reverse of the deep 
thoracic respiration that ift pulmonary tuberculosis we 
try to avoid. Probably there is a psychological element 
in these manoeuvres, and the benefit of such a simple 
procedure is worth investigation. 

Other chapters in this report deal with care work in 
tuberculosis ; psychological and social aspects of after-care 
work ; B.C.G. inoculation ; salt-free diet, etc. With 
regard to Calmette's work and his attenuated bacillus, 
the author adopts the view of W. H. Park of New York, 
which is favourable to the method, and he repeats the 
evidence that has been brought forward as to its harm- 
lessness and efficacy. In this country most workers take 
a different view on bacteriological and statistical grounds. 
Dr. Knopf's report is to be looked upon ns the personal 
reaction of a highly competent and experienced observer 
to some of the problems of his time. And the method of 
controlled diaphragmatic breathing is one that should be 
investigated by all clinicians. 


“ ANNALS OF MEDICAL HISTORY " 


the facade of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine in Keppel Street. Surgeon-Lieutenant J. J. 
Keevil, R.N., gives an account of the work done during 
his short life of thirty years by William Anderson, master 
surgeon in the Royal Navy, who sailed with Captain 
James Cook in the Resolution ; this article is the result 
of much research, and is a pious attempt to do justice 
to the memory of a little-known naturalist. In an in- 
formative essay on influenza epidemics Dr. J.F. Townsend 
recognizes as such outbreaks of disease occurring in 
412, 393, and 43 B.c. ; full acknowledgement is made to 
the late F. G. Crookshank, eight out of the - twenty 
references being to his publications. The Graefenberg 
Medical School, founded in 1851 by Dr. Shepard in 
Alabama, and conducted as a family concern, is described 
by Dr. Roy Turner. Under the heading " The 
Intolerance of Great Men," Dr. D. B. Radner recalls Sir 
J. Y. Simpson’s opposition to Listerism, Pavy's to Claude 
Bernard's storage of carbohydrates in the liver, Virchow’s 
to Darwinism and to Koch’s and Behring’s views about 
toxins and antitoxins, and Pettenkofer’s to Koch’s cholera 
work. Sir Humphry Rolleston’s interesting article, 
“The Two Heberdens," is concluded, the portrait of 
William Heberden, the younger, forming the frontispiece. 
Dr. Kate Campbell Hurd-Mead’s " Introduction to the 
History of Women in Medicine," which has run through 
ml the six numbers in this volume, also comes to an end, 
the record reaching the twelfth century. In an editorial, 
Professor George Dock quotes from a little-known work 
by J . H. Kopp the information that Larrey had practised 
mediate auscultation by means of a roll of paper long 
before Laennec invented the wooden stethoscope. 


Notes on Books 

Dr. G. E. Beaumont and Professor E. C. Dodds show 
themselves once again as indefatigable as ever in main- 
taining their popular Recent Advances in Medicine 7 in 
an up-to-date condition. In the seventh edition they 
have added over one hundred pages of fresh material 
and discarded various sections where methods have not 
stood the test of time. It is perhaps significant of the 
trend of medicine that the book now opens with a com- 
posite chapter on sex hormones, vitamins, and ductless 
glands instead of the familiar introductory section on 
clinical investigation. Other new material deals with such 
subjects as the urea clearance tests, ketogenic diet, and 
new work on anaemia, while there is now included a 
good account of the tests available for estimating respira- 
tory efficiency. To revise each section of the book for 
each edition must prove a difficult task, but it is surely 
time that the section on the gastric function should 
include mention of the use of the alcohol meal and the 
effects of histamine injection on the gastric secretion. 
In fairness we must add that attempts to find other 
deficiencies have failed, and all that is recent and worthy 
of notice sccins to have been included in what must be 
regarded as one of the most successful numbers of this 
useful series. 


The sixth and last of the bi-monthly numbers of 
Volume v of the new series of the Annuls of Medical 
History' bears on its cover the portrait of J. P. Frank, 
the famous hygienist of the eighteenth century, whose life 
and work are described by Drs. Leona Baumgartner and 
Elizabeth Ramsev ; their statement that he is now 
" almost forgotten " is a rather extreme description of 
the present state of opinion, for his name is written large on 
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We have received, as a 290-page supplement to the 
Hungarian publication Orvosi Hctilap, a full account of 
the third session of the Hungarian Medical Week, a 
yearly gathering of all medical societies of the country, 
which met in Budapest on June 4th, 1933. Reports were 
submitted by the Society for Internal Medicine, the Der- 
matological Society, the Society of Psychiatrists, the 
National Society of Dental Surgeons, the Association of 
Oto-lnrvngologists, the Pediatric Society, the Society for 
the Study of Rheumatism, the Tuberculosis Society, the 
Association of Pathologists, the Surgical Society, and the 
Soc.etv of Oculists 

Recert Adiancf* tn Mrduuit. 15 y G. K JVanmont, M.A., 
D M , and E C M.V O.. D.Sc., Ph D . HD Seventh 
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The second volume of Brotnpton Hospital Reports* 
follows the same lines as its predecessor twelve months 
ago, containing a group of papers recently published 
from this hospital, but is considerably improved by the 
addition of the annual medical report of the institution 
for 1932, to which is appended a fuller account than 
usual of interesting cases in the wards during that year. 
An index: to the two volumes is supplied. The present 
volume opens with two* papers of historical interest — 
namely, a review of the life and times of Nicholas 
Culpepper by Dr. Cecil Wall, and an appreciation of the 
influence on medicine of Koch's discovery of .the tubercle 
bacillus, which was prepared by Dr. R. A. Young for 
the eighteenth annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. The greater part 
of the book is devoted to papers on the clinical and 
, therapeutic aspects of pulmonary tuberculosis, and in 
this way a survey is provided of modern views concerning 
this disease. 

* Brampton Hospital Reports . Vol. ii. 1933. Brompton, London : 
The Hospital for Consumption. (Pp. 193. 2s. 9d. post free.) 

Preparations and Appliances 

ATTACHMENT FOR SUPRAPUBIC BOX 
Mr. H. J. McCurrich, M.S., F.R.C.S. (Hove. Sussex), writes: 

For some time I had been dissatisfied with the rubber belt 
and attachments for retaining a suprapubic apparatus in posi- 
tion. The belt was apt to become sodden, to perish, and to 
tear, and in spite of boiling frequently to have an offensive 
smell. I therefore got the Genito-Urinary Manufacturing 
Company to make an attachment as shown in the illustration. 

On each side of the box there is a pair of rustless steel 
chains terminating in a buckle. A piece of elastic webbing 
(which costs for cotton webbing Is. 6d. a yard, and for silk 
clastic webbing 2s. fid. a yard) is passed round the back and 
buckled to each buckle in front. The webbing is cheap, and 
when soiled can be thrown away — each case can start with a 



new and clean bit. The silk webbing has a more pleasant 
feeling against the skin. The buckles and chains can be used 
indefinitely, and are stcrilizable by boiling. Another advan- 
tage of the chains is that each link is large enough to place 
on the stud at the side of the suprapubic box, so that an 
oblique pull can be obtained ; for instance, in a very fat 
patient the chains may be left at full length on the upper 
studs while several links can be taken up in the lower studs 
so as to get a pull at right angles to the slope. For a thin 
concave abdomen this procedure can be reversed. 

I prefer a Galbraith's modification of the Hamilton Irving 
box. It has only one exit tube, and this is situated at the 
lowest portion of the box, and so a puddle at this point is 
avoided. In my experience of prostate cases the patients do 
not lie on their sides while wearing a suprapubic box, and do 
not desire to do so, so that there is little point in the two 
tubes. And I believe that the puddle that forms between these 
two exits is the cause of much of the discomfort associated 
with a suprapubic apparatus. In the ordinary way while lying 
quiet a suprapubic box, if the rim is well vaselined, does not 
leak ; some sudden movement dragging on the attachments 
may lift the box a little, or a sudden inspiration such as 
occurs before coughing, docs this. If there is a puddle the 
whole of this may escape ; if, on the other hand, there is no 
puddle, and the box is empty, only a drop or two may 
escape by running down the skin from the wound. 


The box is made of rustless steel, and is therefore bailable. 
These chains have been in use by my colleagues at the Royal 
Sussex County Hospital and the Brighton Infirmary, as well 
as by myself, for the last eighteen months, and have proved 
satisfactory in use. They are supplied by the Genito-Urinaiy 
Manufacturing Company, London, \\\, at 7s. fid. for a pair 
of buckles and chains. 

KIRSCHNER'S STIRRUP 

Major Meurice Sinclair, C.M.G., R.A.M.C. (ret.) (London. 
W.l), writes: ' * 

The figure reproduced here shows a Kirschner’s stirrup 
with a " thread " i/i situ, which lias been made for me by 
Messrs. Down Brothers. Ltd. It has several practical ad- 
vantages over other stirrups. It is extremely simple in 



construction and practical in use. It will also take all gauges 
of " threads." I have added a quadrilateral " washer " to 
each end of the stirrup, and through each *' washer " an 
extra hole is drilled — as a holdfast for the extension tapes, 
which I originally tied to the " thread " between the ends 
of the stirrup and limb. These holes arc seen in the figure, 
and for practical purposes are situated at the same level as 
the " thread." This gives an important supplementary value 
to the stirrup, as it can now be safely used for all fractures 
of the lower limb. For instance, the " thread " can be passed 
through the malleoli while the limb is supported in a Thomas 
splint ; the stirrup can be so arranged, and fixed, to be either 
in front or behind the leg as the surgeon desires. Accordingly, 
in fractures of the lower limb, with the " thread " and stirrup 
secured in the above manner, and with the extension tapes 
fixed to these holes, the stirrup can be used for all the long- 
bone fractures of the lower limb, and the surgeon can obtain 
a permanent and efficient pull in the correct axis of the limb, 
while causing a minimum amount of damage for, introduction 
and producing the maximum benefit for the patient — provided 
the correct aseptic technique has been adopted and the 
** thread " has been passed through an adequate proportion 
of bone. 

CERVICAL IRRIGATOR 

Dr. W. Neville Mascall, Chief Assistant Medical Officer. 
L.C.C. Whitechapel Clinic, E.1, writes: 


The cervical irrigator here illustrated has been made to my 
design by Arnold and Sons of 50-52. Wigmorc Street, W.l, 



and is used at the L.C.C. Whitechapel Clinic, where it 
has proved very successful in the daily routine trratimnt of 
gonorrhoea and other cervical infections.' 

The instrument is 10 inches long, with a gentle curve to 
facilitate its introduction into the cervical canal. Tim gauge 
along the shaft is that of a No. 8 English catheter. It 
terminates in a small bulbous protrusion, v.hich is perforated 
both terminally and on all sides with the gauge of a No. 2 
English catheter. This type of construction canrt-i a lack- 
flow which thoroughly douche tk" vagina. 

The instrument is made of stair.Iera metal, and in one * 
to permit easy sterilization. 
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A CLINICAL AND RADIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
OF WORKERS EXPOSED TO ANTHRACITE DUST 


Report by the Industrial Pulmonary Disease 
Committee of the Medical Research 
Council 

In 1931 the Medical Research Council referred to their 
Industrial Pulmonary Disease Committee a request by 
the Mines Department and the Home Office for an inquiry 
into whether the working health and capacity of coal 
miners are impaired by inhalation of anthracite dust, 
and, if so, to what extent. The Industrial Pulmonary 
Disease Committee having undertaken to investigate this 
problem, a preliminary study was made of the size and 
constitution of the working population at the South 
Wales anthracite collieries. The results of this study 
showed that, under the existing industrial conditions, 
the problem was likely to be an extremely difficult one 
to solve. To enable an adequate investigation to be 
made, the basic requirement was a population, of reason- 
able size, of workers whose state of health — clinical con- 
dition, presence or absence of physical impairment, 
degree of disability, etc.— could clearly be related to the 
specific factor incriminated — namely, anthracite dust — 
without the intervention of other extraneous and, possibly, 
important factors. With underground workers, . at the 
coal face or on the haulage, this requirement was found 
not to be fulfilled. Such workers are undoubtedly ex- 
posed to various concentrations of anthracite dust in the 
atmosphere they breathe during their hours of work, 
but they may, in addition, be exposed at times to stone 
dust containing, silica, especially when engaged on such 
tasks as roof ripping or driving hard headings. It was 
concluded, therefore, that if underground workers were, 
in fact, shown to be less healthy than other workers 
not exposed to anthracite dust, it could not be deduced 
that their higher rate of disability was due to their 
•exposure to anthracite dust. Their impaired health 
might equally well be attributed to their exposure to 
stone dust containing silica, which, it is well recognized, 
can produce serious damage to health. Since, in addition, 
the effects of exposure to silica dust will not necessarily 
be immediately apparent, it was considered essential to 
reject also any surface worker who had ever worked 
underground for an appreciable length of time. Again, 
demonstrable damage to health in such surface workers 
would not necessarily be due to their exposure to 
anthracite dust above ground, but quite possibly to their 
previous exposure to stone dust beneath ground ; indeed, 
already impaired health may have been responsible for 
their seeking work upon the surface, as is known to be 
the fact in many cases. 

This preliminary survey of the population and its 
environmental conditions thus led to the conclusion that 
any consideration of the health of underground workers, 
past or present, could not contribute to a clean-cut 
solution of the specific problem. Attention was therefore 
turned to workers upon the surface. After the coal 
has been brought to the surface the general procedure 
at the anthracite collieries is to sort it by mechanical 
means into various grades according to size. For this 
purpose it is tipped upon the " screens," crushed, and 
shaken mechanically on different meshes, so that coal 
of a given sire will fall to its right level and be conveyed 
on travelling belts either to the washery or direct to 
the trucks. While the coal is travelling along the belts, 
operatives arc employed to remove pieces of shale, stone, 
and other foreign matter. Men employed on the pro- 
cesses tippers, workers on the belt, and other screen 

workers are exposed to the inhalation of varying amounts 

f sometimes very high) of anthracite dust. In the pre- 
liminnrv survey a census was taken of these operatives 
at the South Wales anthracite mines, and a study was 
made of their age distribution and length of employment 
upon these and other operations. It was found, without 
doubt, that there was a decided tendency to draft to 


this relatively light work numbers of operatives who had 
previously worked underground and had for one reason 
or another become partially incapacitated or damaged 
lives. In addition, this preliminary inquiry, showed that 
a large number of boys start work upon the screens but 
rapidly move away to other employment. The general 
evidence was that they are drafted underground, where 
the physical labour is heavier but the rate of pay 
superior. The inference must be that the healthiest and 
strongest workers will inevitably transfer to underground 
work, and it follows, therefore, that the screen workers, 
apart from their recruitment of the disabled in later life, 
are at all ages likely to include an undue proportion of 
men of under-average physique and health. 

If, then, the examination of such a group of workers 
should show that it included a high proportion with 
impaired health, or that it suffered an unduly high rate 
of sickness, this result alone could not with any adequate 
degree of certainty be ascribed specifically to the effects 
of the inhalation of anthracite dust. It might be con- 
siderably influenced by the fact that the workers who 
select screen work and remain upon screen work are 
initially less healthy than any control group of surface 
workers adopted for comparison ; in other words, any 
difference in health apparent might be the expression 
of the reaction of under-average lives to such general 
factors as tuberculosis, fibrosis, etc., rather than the 
reaction of normal lives to exposure to anthracite dust. 
Only the finding of some distinctive form of impairment 
that docs not occur in persons unexposed to anthracite 
dust could remove this objection. In the absence, as 
yet, of any evidence suggesting that such a distinctive 
form of disability would be present, it was felt that no- 
group of workers at the mines, either on the surface 
or below ground, could provide material by which the 
solution of the problem could satisfactorily be 
determined. 

It therefore became necessary to see whether any other 
group of workers could, supply the essential requirements 
of the investigation. For this purpose a preliminary 
survey was made of coal trimmers at Swansea docks. 
These workers are engaged in the hold of a ship during 
loading operations, their task being to level the coal as 
it is shot into the hold by mechanical conveyors. Their 
work is heavy, so that the recruitment of the physically 
unfit for the job is improbable, and this factor was 
therefore not likely to be of importance. They are 
exposed to the inhalation of anthracite dust, but also to 
other coal dusts, as the same workers will load any kind 
of coal according to the supply of the various kinds 
at different ports. The greater part of the anthracite 
supplies are loaded at Swansea, and here it forms a very 
large percentage of the total coal loaded ; attention was 
therefore confined to the trimmers at this port. Their 
number is not large, roughly 250, and a study of the 
sickness or total disability rate of such a small group 
would not be illuminating. Accordingly, it was decided 
that the most hopeful line of approach would lie .in the 
clinical and radiological examination of a sample of these 
workers. If the results of such inquiry revealed the 
presence of any distinctive form of disability the problem 
could then, it was felt, be reopened at the mines with 
more hopes of success. 

It was determined to examine a sample of forty opera- 
tives, or, roughly, one-sixth of the total, the sample to 
comprise a group of fifteen recruits to the industry', whose 
employment in coal trimming amounted to three to four 
years, and a group of twenty-five older men with fifteen 
to forty’ years' service. These two groups were chosen 
at random from the complete list of operatives, with the 
intent that the first group should give a representative 
picture of the. type of operative recruited by the occupa- 
tion, and the second group a representative picture of 
men who had been at work for a relatively long period 
of time in the environment: The selection was completed 
in the third week of June, 1933, and when the examina- 
tions were commenced, on July 10th, eleven of the 
selected men were alvsent (one dead, two ill, eight for 
unknown reasons). Four of these absentees were from 
the group of " recruits," and seven from the group of 
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older workers. To make good the deficiency in numbers, 
volunteers were secured from the docks in place of the 
absentees. Such substitutions make it doubtful whether 
tlie sample is completely representative of the whole 
population. The results of the examinations may have 
been affected, it seems, by a readiness to volunteer on 
the part of individuals, who, on account of some known 
or suspected disability, desired to be examined. In the 
list of results of examinations the “ volunteers " are 
numbered 41 to 51, and the gaps in the serial numbers 
1 to 40 indicate the absentees for whom they were sub- 
stituted. By arrangement with the Home Office, the 
clinical examinations were made at Swansea by two 
members of the Silicosis Medical Board. The record of 
examination of each worker included the following data: 
age ; duration of employment in coal trimming ; nature 
and duration of work in any other employment ; family 
and personal history of illness notes on general nutrition, 
the presence of respiratory embarrassment, cough, ex- 
pectoration. Measurements of the chest and the condition 
of the upper respiratory' passages were noted. . A complete 
clinical examination was made, in which physical signs 
were recorded and interpretation of the clinical findings 
noted in each case. The condition of other organs was 
noted, and, finally, the degree of impairment of general 
physical capacity, if any, was estimated. The Welsh 
National Memorial Association, through its chief medical 
officer, undertook the radiological examination at the 
Swansea Tuberculosis Institute, These radiograms were 
examined in London by. a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Industrial .Pulmonary’ Disease on July 21st, 
1933, and the members independently recorded their inter- 
pretations of the films. 

The Medical Board's records of the clinical examina- 
tions and the findings of the subcommittee on radiograms 
were carefully studied by the whole committee, and the 
results of its conclusions are set out in the table below. 
In this table particulars of the employment, history*, and 
the personal history of illness are given for each person 
examined. The conclusions arrived at in the interpreta- 
tion of the clinical and radiological data are indicated for 
each case by the letters A. B, C, and D, which have the 
following significance : — A : Nothing in the examination 
to suggest fibrosis in the lungs (nineteen cases). B : Evi- 
dence of fibrosis in the lungs not considered to be due to 
dust but to other causes, mainly antecedent disease 
(fourteen cases, of which nine are among the “ volun- 
teers "). . Some clinical evidence of fibrosis in the 
lungs not confirmed radiologically (two cases). D: Patho- 
logical conditions found in the chest other than pulmonarv 
fibrosis and not due to dust (five cases). 

The personal history of previous illness includes five 
cases of influenza occurring within the last two years ; 
six of pneumbnia, two of these during Army service, and 
four during the period of work on coal trimming ; three 
cases of pleurisy, all during the period ; and three cases 
of rheumatism, two of them before the period. Pulmonarv* 
tuberculosis was diagnosed in four cases definitelv, in 
three of which the disease appeared to be old and in- 
active ; in three other cases the presence of the disease 
was suspected. 

After considering the reports provided by the clinical 
examiners, the committee was unable to "find, in this 
series of cases, any evidence that the inhalation of 
anthracite or other coal dust had caused fibrosis of the 
lungs. 

The thanks of the committee are due to Drs. Keating and 
Thomas for carrying out the clinical examinations, and to 
Drs. Howell Williams and Prosser Evans for conducting the 
radiological examinations. Without the active co-operation 
of employers and trades union officials it would not have 
been possible to make adequate arrangements for the inquiry , 
ami the committee wishes to thank representatives of the 
Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries and other employers * 
Mr. j. James. socrvtaVy of the Anthracite Miners’ Branch 
of the South Wales Miners' Federation, and other trades 
union officials ; Mr. Jonah Charles, district secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union ; and Mr." If. W 
Morgan, representing the Great Western Railway Docks at 


Swansea. All of these either co-operated in the preliminary 
inquiries at the mines or facilitated tile arrangements for 
examining the coal trimmers. , 
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The members of the Industrial Pulmonary Disease Com- 
mittec appointed bv the Medical Research Council arc- 
Professor A. J. Hall. M.D.. F.R.C.P. (Chaim tan) ; A. F 
Barclay. O.B.E.. M.D. : J. C. Bridge. F.R.C.S.Ed. ; IV- 
fessor S. L. Cummins. C.B.. C.M.G.. M.D. : Professor F If 
Kettle, M.D., F.R.C.P. ; Stanley Melville. M.D. ; Air Vif- 
Marshal Sir David Munro. K.C.B.. M.B. ; ProVssrw M 1 
Stewart, M.B.. F.R.C.P. ; Cecil Wall, D.M., F.R.C.P. - -.-.j 
E. L. Middletcn. M.D. (Secretary). 
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THE CARE OF CHRONIC ILLNESS 

The institutional accommodation required for people 
suffering from chronic diseases differs in a number of 
respects from that needed for cases of acute illness. 
At the present time, when economy is still imperative 
and local authorities are completing their survey of 
hospital and other institutional provision for all those 
for whose care they are responsible, it is important to 
ascertain as nearly as may be not merely the total 
amount of the accommodation needed, but also, since 
this must vary in kind, the proportion of each kind 
which it will be wise to supply. On November 1 1th 
last (p. 879), under the title “ Chronic Disease and the 
Community,” wo considered the general question of the 
need for communal care, and referred to the statistical 
and other conclusions which had been arrived at in 
a report on chronic illness in New York by Mary C. 
Jarrett, published on behalf of the Welfare Council of 
that city'. The second volume 1 of that report, and part 
of the first volume, are devoted to a consideration of 
the institutional provision, both municipal and private, 
there needed and available. While the main conclusion 
arrived at is that the accommodation existing to-day 
is very deficient, both in amount and in character, it 
is possible that some of the facts set out may have a 
bearing upon the situation in this country. Here, as 
in New York, it may be found that " discrepancies 
between the type of care best suited to the patients’ 
needs and the type of care they receive indicate that, 
in addition to the insufficiency and inadequacy of 
facilities for the chronic sick, there is also considerable 
misuse of the existing facilities.” 

The reader must bear in mind .that in the New York 
report cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, mental disease, 
and blindness and deafness are not considered, public 
provision being already available for these classes. 
Apart from this, approximately 1 per cent, of the 
population is said to be disabled by chronic disease. 
We find it a little difficult from the various figures 
given to gather what exact proportion of these sufferers 
is regarded as needing institutional care of one kind or 
another, but it seems to be rather more than a half. 
The rest may be adequately dealt with by care at home, 
or bv a clinic or -dispensary. Three grades of institu- 
tional care can be distinguished. To adopt the nomen- 
clature of the report, there are: first, medical care 
(A), for those who need active medical study and 
treatment ; secondly, nursing care (B), for those who 
require skilled nursing under medical supervision ; 
thirdly, attendant care (C), for those who arc disabled 
and need assistance but cannot be further benefited 
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by medical treatment. For the first two types some 
-form of hospital is required ; for the third type 
an institution mainly of a custodial character suffices. 
Of the total number of patients covered by the New 
York census about 20 per cent, are regarded as being 
in need of institutional provision of the A type ; about 
3 per cent, of the B type, and about 34 per cent, of 
the C type. This calculation is, however, complicated 
by another consideration.. Cases of chronic illness may 
obviously be classified, not according to the degree of 
medical and nursing attention the}’ need, but according 
to the nature of the disease itself ; and so it may be 
desirable or convenient to provide institutions for the 
care of orthopaedic cases, of neurological cases, of 
cardiac cases, of rheumatic cases, or of cancer cases, of 
varying degrees of severity. - ‘ 

Provided that these hospital beds for chronic illness, 
whether of a special or of a more general character, are 
made freely available for purposes of teaching and of 
clinical research, it may be held to be inadvisable to 
admit cases of chronic illness into the wards of general 
hospitals primarily intended for more acute cases. Such 
cases, medical and surgical, are likely at any time to be 
numerous enough to occupy all the beds available for 
them. They produce and require an " atmosphere ” 
quite different from that most suitable for more chronic 
cases ; and the medical and surgical staffs, and some- 
times the nursing staff also, are apt to regard the 
presence of chronically ill patients as preventing the 
admission of cases of a more interesting and hopeful 
kind, and as producing a feeling of helplessness in 
dealing with ” chronics " in the absence of social and 
economic adjustments which lie outside the medical 
province. Nevertheless, from one cause or another, 
there will usually be a certain number of cases of 
chronic illness in the ordinary’ general hospital. At 
the time of the New York investigation some 20 per 
cent, of the accommodation of the hospitals primarily 
intended for acute illness was occupied by’ such patients. 
The investigators regarded four-fifths of these as being 
out of place, and express the opinion that from 3 to 
5 per cent, of the beds in general hospitals arc really 
required for patients with chronic illness admitted for 
what they’ regard as legitimate reasons. These grounds 
are : emergency’ admission, temporary’ observation for 
a special condition, and the need for receiving treat- 
ment for an acute phase of the chronic illness. Clearly, 
institutions for chronic disease of the C type mentioned 
above should alway’s be in close touch either with a 
Tiospital of the A ty’pe or with a general hospital. 

It must not be assumed that all hospitals or institu- 
tions for the reception of cases of chronic disease can 
be established and maintained at a less cost than the 
ordinary’ general hospital. For the most part, and on 
the average, this will be true ; but hospitals ot the 
A type may’ require almost as complete a medical and 
surgical equipment as the general hospital, and many 
of them, as well as institutions of types B and C, need, 
in addition, provision for purposes of recreation and 
outdoor exercise which the hospital for acute cases is 
nm exnecicd to ha\e. Moreover, the much preatc-- 
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importance and extent of various social services and 
agencies in connexion rvith hospitals and institutions 
for chronic illness, and the entirely additional need for 
educational service, especially in hospitals for children 
suffering from rheumatic, cardiac, or orthopaedic con- 
ditions, have to be reckoned with. These last are, 
however, merely services transferred to the hospital 
from another sphere in which they would be wanted 
in any event. In thp New York report there is an 
excellent chapter explaining and describing " medical 
social-service in relation to the care of the chronic sick." 
We commend this to the perusal of any member of 
a hospital staff who is not already convinced of the 
paramount need for this kind of work and co-operation. 


PITUITARY TUMOURS 

As a result of a study of tumours of the pituitary' gland 
recently met with at their hospital in Paris, Roussy 
and Oberling 1 present an interesting account of the 
types of tumour occurring in this region. Coming 
from so important an authority in this domain as Roussy 
it will be of interest to examine shortly the views he 
puts forward. Glandular tumours of the pituitary’, he 
says, belong for the most part to the adenomata, and 
their histological study' raises two problems. First, we 
wish to know the nature of their constituent cells, since 
the clinical manifestations of the tumour depend upon 
this. Secondly', it should be possible to determine the 
degree of malignancy of the tumour removed surgically,' 
and thus decide on the necessity for accessory treatment. 

Pituitary' adenomata are relatively frequent, 10 per 
cent, of all subjects showing adenomatous foci, although 
in the vast majority of cases these foci arc micro- 
scopic in size. The authors consider that these minute 
foci arc able to give rise to real pituitary’ tumours as 
a result of as yet unknown stimuli to proliferation. 
Pituitary adenomata arc seen at all ages, but mostly 
m young adults of either sex. The constituent cells of 
these tumours resemble one or other of the cells of the 
pituitary’ gland itself. The cells are either chromophobe 
— with poorly developed protoplasm, poorly staining, 
and non-glandular — or cliromophil, with highly 
developed cytoplasm containing easily stainablc granules 
(eosinophil or basophil). It was Roussy and Clunet 
who applied the terminology at present commonly used 
to these tumours — namely, chromophobe and chromo- 
pliil adenomata. Later the chromophobe tumours 
were divided into trabecular and alveolar types, and 
it came to be recognized that the chromophil tumours 
differed from the chromophobe, not only bv the presence 
of granules, but also by the different character of the 
nucleus and the volume of the cytoplasm. Adenomata 
have also been described the cells of which resemble 
in greater or less degree both the chromophobe and the 
chromophil cells (Dott and Bailey’). The existence of 
tumours in association with pregnancy, which consist 
a pparently of th e hypertrophied principal cells of the 
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pituitary, is considered and confirmed by the authors. 
Since the diagnosis of the nature of the pituitary 
tumours is still -a matter of histological technique, the 
authors emphasize the necessity’ for the employment of 
only’ the best methods and reagents. 

The great majority’ of pituitary’ adenomata are of the 
chromophobe type, in that they are agranulocytic, but 
their cydoplasm may’ be. in considerable degree chromo- 
phil, so Roussy and Oberling prefer the term "agranu- 
locytic adenoma,” reserving the term " chromophobe ” 
for the cells with clear cytoplasm only very lightly 
stainable with eosin. In general these tumours arc very 
vascular. In a consideration of tumours with eosino- 
phil but ifon-granular cells (pregnancy cells) it is sug- 
gested that they’ present evidence of a gradation from 
the parent true chromophobe to the eosinophil chromo- 
phil cell. Of the basophil adenomata the authors 
have nothing to add to the classical description, but 
state that they’ may easily be missed on a first examina- 
tion. As to the eosinophil adenomata it is pointed 
out that the cells differ widely in their content of 
granules, some being crammed and others entirely free 
from them. Some present the appearance of having 
discharged their granules and remain vacuolated. 
Roussy and Oberling confirm the observations of other 
workers in stating that these chromophil tumours of 
the pituitary’ are never mixed in the sense of containing 
both eosinophil and basophil cells. Tumours of inter- 
mediate ty’pc between chromophobe and chromophil 
are, however, found, and others consisting of a mixture 
of chromophil and chromophobe cells are also described. 

Attention is drawn to the secondary lesions to which 
pituitary tumours are liable, especially haemorrhages 
with subsequent formation of areas of necrosis. MTiilst 
adducing evidence that the chromophobe tumours arc 
I the most frequent, Roussy and Oberling advise caution 
in interpreting statistics. As regards the malignancy 
of pituitary tumours it is considered certain that they’ 
vary widely’ in this respect, some remaining stationary 
for years, others showing signs of rapid extension 
and invasion. The histological classification of these 
" malignant ” tumours is still unsettled. 


AETIOLOGICAL AGENT IN MUMPS 
C. D. Johnson and E. W. Goodpasture 1 have lately 
recorded experiments in which they were successful in 
producing acute non-suppurative parotitis in monkeys 
by inoculation with saliva taken from earlv cases of 
mumps. Of six specimens of saliva collected from 
patients and inoculated directly into Stensen's duct in 
rhesus monkeys, four proved virulent. The clinical 
course, with its incubation period, its rise of tem- 
perature, its leucopenia with relative lymphoevtosis 
and often true monocytosis, and its painful enlargement 
and oedema of the parotid glands, doselv simulated 
the disease in man. Macroseopicnlly, glands removed 
from monkeys that were killed were markedly con- 
gested. and revealed small haemorrhagic areas varying 
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from pin-point up to I to 2 mm. in diameter, while 
sections showed primary degeneration and necrosis of 
single or small groups of acini accompanied by diffuse 
oedema. Passage experiments were successful when 
a suspension made from the ground-up glands was 
injected into Stensen’s duct on both sides. Altogether 
seven passages have been made without any apparent 
diminution in the virulence of the infective material. 
Ground-up glands from monkeys filtered through a 
Berkefeld N candle proved to be virulent in each of 
five trials. The authors have satisfied themselves that 
the lesions are not the result of ordinary bacteria or 
of spirochaetes, and are not determined by either the 
vaccinia or the herpes virus. They consider that the 
disease they have produced is a specific parotitis due to 
the same agent — a filterable virus — as is responsible for 
mumps in human beings. Experiments show that the 
virus is resistant to freezing, to desiccation, and to 
50 per cent, glycerin. It has not yet been shown to 
give rise to special inclusion bodies, and attempts to 
neutralize it with the sera of immune persons have not 
yielded very clear-cut results. (The paper contains 
convincing illustrations of monkeys suffering from 
parotitis.) 


MEDICAL MEN CALLED " SYLVIUS ” 

" Wood ” is not an uncommon name in this country, 
and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries medical 
men with its equivalents — " Dubois ” in French, or in- 
ks latinized form " Sylvius ” — were not unknown. 
Thus the Dictionaire dcs sciences medicalcs, Biographic 
medicate (1820) gives short notices of four bearers of 
the name Dubois otherwise unknown to fame. Two 
others very' familiar in medical history under the name 
of Sylvius are the physiological chemist of Leyden, 
Frangois de la Boe (1614-72), and the anatomist of 
Paris, Jacques Dubois (147S-1555), teacher of Vcsalius 
and later, as a bigoted follower of Galen, his opponent. 
These two prominent men are often confused, and there 
is another medical man. probably of English descent, 
who is sometimes called Sylvius — namely, Zachariah 
Wood, " Physician of Roterdam,” who translated into 
Latin the Dissertation (1653) of Jacobus de Back of 
Rotterdam, and into English the Excrcitatior.es 
anatomicac de Mottt Cordis ct Sanguinis Circulatione. 
His preface to the latter work expressed the position 
about Harvey as the discoverer of the circulation (thus 
challenging the sacrosanct doctrine of Galen, which had 
dominated medicine for more than thirteen centuries) 
in the words: " Truly a bold man indeed, O Disturber 
of the quiet of physicians, 0 seditious citizen of the 
Physical Commonwealth.” It would be interesting to 
know more about Zachariah Wood. In a communica- 
tion to the Bibliographical Society of Ireland Dr. 
T. Pcrcv Kirkpatrick, 1 the historian of Irish medicine, 
has recently unearthed, and given an account of. 
another Jacobus Sylvius (1646-S9), who in 16S6 pub- 
lished in Dublin a thin octavo volume entitled 
Xofissima Idea de Fcbribus. This went through five 
editions, the last in 1700, which are exhaustively 
analvsed from a bibliographical point of view by Dr. 
Kirkpatrick. It was a mechanical explanation of fever 
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based on faulty physiology and inadequate pathology, 
and, though containing evidence of observation, is 
mainly of historical interest in anticipating many' of 
the iatro-mechanistic views of the versatile Friedrich 
Hoffmann (1660-1742) in later times. If strongly 
reepmmended the therapeutic use of camphor, as 
Hoffmann did in the treatment on much the same 
grounds early in the next century'. This Jacobus 
Sylvius described himself as a Hollander, and as having 
entered on the physic line at Leyden on January’ ISth, 
1666-7 ; he appears to have come from Dordrecht, but 
when and where he obtained the doctorate, or exactly 
when lie came to practise in Dublin, where he died 
intestate in 1689, is unknown. There is not any' proof 
that he is related to the great Sy'lvius of Ley’den. He 
was an original member of the Dublin Philosophical 
Society founded in 1684 by' Sir William Petty, and in 
the dedication of his book to William Stuart, Viscount 
Mountjoy, and to the members of the Dublin Philo- 
sophical Society he apologizes for his silence in the 
society for more than three y’ears, and explains it as 
partly' due to modesty and partly to ignorance of the 
English language. Why in these circumstances he 
came to practise in Dublin is unexplained. He used 
the microscope and examined the blood and the semen, 
but though he wrote of “ insensible particles ” 
apparently in solution in the former, he did not see 
the red blood corpuscles or refer to Malpighi or 
Leeuwenhoek’s accounts of them in 1661 and 1674 ; in 
the human semen he described infinitely small animal- 
cula, but again did not mention Leeuwenhoek’s 
previous observation. 


THE PSYCHO-GALVANIC REFLEX 
Nearly' half a century' ago the phenomenon known as 
the psycho-galvanic reflex was first described by' a 
French worker. Fire, and since then others have con- 
firmed the existence of the reflex and investigated the 
physiology’ and psychology' of its production. The 
reflex consists of a fall in the electrical resistance of the 
skin during mental effort or emotion. This can be 
recorded by passing a low-tension current through the 
skin of a hand connected with one branch of a Wheat- 
stone’s bridge, certain constant conditions being main- 
tained during the experiment and a suitable galvano- 
meter being used for indicating electrical variations in 
the circuit. Electrodes of silver coated with silver 
chloride are the only kind found to be reliable for this 
procedure. The first workers attributed the reflex to 
changes in the peripheral blood vessels, but this theory' 
was shaken by Varaguth, who concluded that the 
response was due to increased activity in the sweat 
glands, which thereby lowered the skin resistance. 
Varaguth’s theory' received more support than any 
other, but recent work fails to find any’ real evidence 
for assuming that the sweat glands are concerned. 
Indeed, when sweating was abolished by the action of 
atropine the response still occurred, and also was 
elicited in a patient in whom sweat glands were absent 
(confirmed by' histological examination). In 1924 
Aveling and McDowall, working on chloralosed and 
decerebrate cats, established the primitive nature of 
the reflex and found that the electrical resistance of 
the skin was lowered by conditions causing vaso- 
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constriction -in the skin, and was raised by conditions 
causing vaso-diiatation. Subsequently Wells developed 
this work on man, confirming the findings that the 
electrical response was increased by vaso-conslriction 
and diminished by vaso-dilatation in the skin. Among 
conditions causing the former are cold, injection of 
adrenaline, and haemorrhage, and the fall in electrical 
resistance during the menstrual period is probably due 
to the last. In a recent survey 1 of the physiology' of 
the psycho-galvanic reflex, McDowall, by accounts of 
his own and other experiments, shows that the reflex 
is influenced by the circulation in that part of the skin 
in the electrical circuit, and that when the response is 
elicited vaso-constriction is always observed. The work 
of Lewis and Zottcrman (1927) goes to prove that the 
reflex is produced in the stratum comeum of the skin. 
Its biological significance is still obscure, but evidence 
points to its being possibly of a protective nature, 
arising from primitive sensory stimulation and producing 
in the body a state of alertness in preparation for 
defence or attack. There is, however, another possible 
application of the psycho-galvanic response that deserves 
investigation. As long ago as 1893 Head- demonstrated 
that, in certain diseased conditions of the viscera, well- 
defined areas of skin became hyperalgcsic. These 
findings arc still used to-day by surgeons by the 
inaccurate and clumsy method of pinching the skin or 
testing it with the point of a pin. The areas so defined 
must therefore be in a physiologically abnormal state, 
and it should, in view of all the recent developments 
in our electrical knowledge, be possible to indicate 
this by appropriate apparatus. It would indeed be a 
useful clinical development of the psycho-galvanic 
reflex if it were shown that a skin “ patho-galvanic 
reflex " existed which could be measured, and from 
this some idea might be gained of the activity of the 
morbid state of the. viscera corresponding to each par- 
ticular area of skin as established by Head. Here, 
then, is an opportunity for the experimental physiologist 
to prove or disprove the existence of such a reflex — 
not, indeed, a physiologist working in a laboratory, 
with laboratory animals and apparatus, but one with 
medical training who would carry his researches to the 
bedside of pre-operative cases and check his results by 
the findings in the operating theatre. 


HYPERVITAMINOSIS A 

The artificial production of vitamin D by irradiation 
of crgosterol was soon followed by the discover)- that 
excessive doses of irradiated crgosterol caused toxic 
effects. It was suggested that these were due to some 
toxic by-product. This hypothesis was abandoned 
when it was found that the same results were brought 
about by excessive doses of pure calciferol, but recent 
investigations have shown that irradiation of crgosterol 
produces a series of activated sterols, and that some 
of these are more toxic than others. Hence the original 
hypothesis of a toxic by-product appears to have been 
approximately correct in the case of hypervitaminosis D. 
When it was found that vitamin A was formed in the 
body from carotene, and when its chemical nature was 
consequ ently determined, the preparation of pure con- 
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centrates of this vitamin was facilitated. Experiments 
with these have indicated that gross excess of vitamin A 
leads to toxic effects. Agdulir 1 in 192S drew attention 
to certain toxic consequences of cod-liver oil, while 
Drigalski 3 described toxic symptoms in rats induced by 
pure vitamin A. The chief symptoms were loss of 
weight, loss of hair, and inflammation of the eyes. 
This work has been confirmed by Collazo and 
Rodriguez, 3 who gave young rats a daily dose of 
20,000 rat units of a preparation of pure vitamin A. 
Beyond the observations already mentioned these latter 
workers also found exophthalmos and fragility of bones, 
the latter resulting in spontaneous fractures. These 
findings have a certain resemblance to the Schuller- 
Christian syndrome, a pathological condib'on occasion- 
ally observed in human patients, which is said to be 
associated with hypercholesterinaemia. The authors 
state that in their animals they demonstrated a dis- 
turbance of the cholesterin metabolism and a marked 
cholesterin impregnation of the reticulo-endothelial 
system. In conclusion, it may be pointed out that these 
experiments do not suggest, that there is any practical 
danger associated with the clinical use of vitamin A, 
since the doses given were so enormous. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY IN EGYPT 
The seventh annual report of the Giza Memorial 
Ophthalmic Laboratory* in Cairo, of which Dr. 
Rowland P. Wilson is the director, contains many 
records of interest. Ocular tuberculosis, it is observed, 
is very rare in Egypt, although the mortality from all 
forms of tuberculosis is higher in Egypt than it is in 
America. Angelucci and Sgrosso have suggested that 
there is a natural opposition between tuberculosis and 
trachoma ; the former thought a scrum from tracho- 
matous patients effective in ocular tuberculosis. In 
a recent examination of 240 tuberculous patients all 
were found affected by trachoma, but none showed 
any ocular tuberculosis. In diseases of the retina it 
is recorded that myopia and its sequelae play a most 
important part ; high myopia is frequently seen in 
Egypt. As might be expected detachment is not un- 
common ; in 1931 it accounted for 31 per cent, of all 
diseasas of the retina. Myopia is prevalent amongst 
Egyptians ; this is all the more striking since most of 
the people are illiterate. Meyerof said: “ It appears 
to me incontestable that the Egyptian race is particu- 
larly subject to hereditary weakness of the posterior 
sclerotic, which, as it yields, gives rise to myopia. 
Heredity in the myopia of Egyptians is certain.” 
An interesting experiment in preventive treatment of 
trachoma and conjunctivitis has been carried out in a 
village for three years. “ Blue drops " (zinc sulphate 
0.5 per cent, with mercury pyoctanate 0.0 1 per cent.) 
and droppers were supplied to ever)- household and 
a trained nurse gave instructions to the mothers. At 
first there was enthusiasm, then slackness, and the 
venture failed. Next the experiment was tried on 
children whose parents wanted them to have good eves, 
but this ako failed. The chosen babies were visited 
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at their homes, but it was found that, after a time, 
the children had been removed. In the end, bribery 
was resorted to. Ten babies were ' selected. Five 
received trypafiavine drops regularly, but all developed 
trachoma ; the other five had " blue drops,” and 
only one developed trachoma after nine months ; the 
others remained free after one year. This is held to be 
remarkable, considering the state of the village and 
the fact that the average onset of trachoma is at six 
months. The results of a pumber of new methods of 
treating trachoma arc; given. Chaulmoogra oil com- 
bined with copper sulphate was of value. Hy'dnocreol 
and copper sulphate acted similarly to chaulmoogra 
oil, but had a little advantage where there was dis- 
charge. Antimony compounds were useless. Certain 
vaccines had been advocated but were found of no 
service. Heat treatment of the pannus showed some 
advantage, but conjunctival lesions did not benefit. 
There is a valuable paper on a research conducted by 
Major F. H. Stewart on the Prowazek-Halbcrstaedter 
body found as an inclusion in the' epithelial cells of 
the conjunctiva. These bodies ” were discovered 
twenty-five years ago in trachoma, and despite much 
arduous research their true role is unknown. Major 
Stewart has been unable to find them in a single case 
of uncomplicated trachoma. He comes to the con- 
clusion that trachoma without inclusion “ bodies ” 
may be the pure disease, and trachoma with inclusions 
a secondarily infected form, in which case the bodies 
are the result of the secondary' infection and not the 
cause of the condition. He thinks that the " body is 
formed by the phagocytosis of bacteria which are not 
the cause of trachoma but which may carry' the virus 
of that disease.” The report is well illustrated. 


LATE CONGENITAL SYPHILIS 
A valuable contribution 1 to the subject of congenital 
syphilis, by Dr. F. R. Smith, is interesting in the light 
shed upon the late clinical manifestations and the treat- 
ment of this malady in its late stages. The material 
consisted of 462 patients seen in the syphilis clinic of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital ; all were over 13 years of 
age. In not a single instance in the series had the 
mother been treated for syphilis during pregnancy, 
since, as Dr. Smith remarks, the mean age of the 
patients was 15 years and “ the routine treatment of 
pregnant syphilitic women was not current practice 
when these patients were in tttcro." In histories ob- 
tained from the parents the evidence of manifestations 
of infantile syphilis was completely lacking in nearly 
90 per cent. In 195 of the patients the infection was 
latent, while in the remainder by far the commonest 
sequelae were disease of the eyes, osseous lesions, 
nerve deafness, disorders of the central nervous system, 
and other lesions, in that order of frequency. The 
blood Wassermann reaction was positive in 92 per cent, 
of the cases, and in the 1S2 patients who were free 
from anv clinical evidence of involvement of the nervous 
svstem examination of the cerebro-spinal fluid showed 
asymptomatic neurosyphilis in 10 per cent. Details of 
therapeutic results have been analysed for 267 of 
patients in this series. The method employed has 
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usually been arsphenamine alternating y’ith a heavy 
metal. . Before 1925 the metal usually given was 
mercury' by inunction, but since that date this has been 
abandoned in favour of intramuscular injections of 
bismuth salicylate in oil. These drugs have been 
administered by a continuous method, the arsenical 
preparation for a course of six to eight weekly 
injections alternating with the heavy metal course 
of six to twelve weeks. The treatment has been 
considered " adequate/’ when fifty or more -weeks 
of therapy have been - possible, ‘‘moderate” when 
between thirty and fifty- weeks, and " inadequate ” 
when less than thirty'. The results of treatment 
have been estimated mainly' from the clinical 
aspect, “ satisfactory ” meaning that the patient 
has been restored to phy’sical health and maintained 
in this condition for an indefinite period of time irre- 
spective of whether the Wassermann reaction became 
negative or not. On this basis some rather surprising 
results were obtained, for over 80 per cent, of the 
patients receiving " inadequate ” treatment had a satis- 
factory-' clinical outcome, a proportion slightly. higher, 
than the patients receiving " moderate ” or " ade- 
quate ” treatment. Relapse or progression in the 
symptoms appeared in about 20 per cent, of the entire 
group ; this was unrelated to the length of treatment. 
A persistently positive Wassermann reaction was as 
common in patients treated for a y'ear or more as in 
those treated for six months or less, and Dr. Smith 
does not consider failure to reverse the Wassermann 
reaction as of unfavourable prognostic significance. 
Various other aspects of the problem are dealt with in 
his review. For example, so-called " nerve deafness ” 
occurring in sixty'-two patients in the present series was 
not associated with signs of disease of the nervous 
system in a single instance, and Dr. Smith considers 
that the evidence means that, whatever the nature of 
the lesion in such cases, it is outside the nervous sy'stem. 
Treatment in the latent cases was extremely effectual 
in preventing the subsequent development of the serious 
ey'e and ear complications, but a little treatment 
appeared to do just as much as a great deal. The 
final conclusions, which appear of great importance, 
are that the optimum amount of treatment varies 
according to the disappearance of the clinical features 
of the malady', and that the blood Wassermann reaction 
may' be completely disregarded as a guide to the type 
of treatment or to its duration. 


SIR WILLIAM HARDY 

Sir William Hardy', F.R.S., the distinguished biologist 
who died on January 23rd, soon after coming into 
office as President of the British Association, had many 
close contacts with medicine, though, unlike most of 
the Cambridge physiologists of his time, he did not 
take a medical degree. Richly endowed with the 
qualities of mind and heart that inspire confidence, 
he soon made his mark in the scientific life of the 
university, both as investigator and as teacher. Later 
years brought him opportunities to develop a great 
gift for scientific organization, and for the application 
of laboratory work to the needs of everyday life. 
As joint secretary' of the Royal Society he proved 
a far-seeing friend to research in pure science ; and 
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when problems of war rationing arose he threw himself 
into a new branch of applied science, first as secretary 
to the Food (War) Committee of the Koval Society, 
then as chairman of the Food Investigation Board, 
and latterly as Director of Food Investigation under 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and head of the Low Temperature Research Station 
at Cambridge. The country and the Empire owe an 
incalculable debt to Hardy for the work done under 
his leadership during the past eighteen years in a 
hitherto almost unfilled field. It is not too much to 
say that the outcome of these investigations into the 
scientific problems concerned with storage and transport 
of foodstuffs is revolutionizing the food industry’. In 
former years, when university’ lecturer in physiology, 
he taught and inspired' a long line of students who 
have passed on to work in various branches of medicine. 
Many Cambridge men who later won distinction in 
medical research or practice arc indebted to him and 
to Sir Hugh Anderson, M.D., F.R.S. (also a Fellow 
of Gonvillc and Caius, and afterwards its Master), for 
their first clear ideas of method and sincerity in scientific 
work. Hardy’ and Anderson were fast friends, comple- 
mentary’ the one to the other in temperament as in 
physical stature, and Hardy’ wrote for these columns 
a beautiful tribute to the Master of Caius at his death 
m 1928. Both were benefactors to medicine and to 
innumerable members of our profession. 


STANDARDIZATION of biological stains 
In view of the importance of stains and staining 
materials used by microscopists engaged in biological 
investigation and research, and with a view to mitigating 
the variability of stains at present available, the Council 
of the Roy'al Microscopical Society announced at its 
annual general meeting, on January 17th, the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the standardization 
of biological stains and staining materials manufactured 
in this country, and to make recommendations to the 
council of the Society of standard specifications and 
tests for adoption, with a view to the certifying of 
manufactured stains conforming to such standards. In 
addition to those Fellows of the Society appointed bv 
the council to serve on the committee, the following 
official bodies have appointed representatives to serve 
thereon: the Medical Research Council, the Roval 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, the Institute 
of Chemistry, the Chemical Society, the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the Pathological Societv, and’ the 
Physiological Society. The committee has held several 
meetings during the session covered bv its annual report, 
and the drafting of standard specifications for methylene- 
blue. acid fuchsinc, and rosin are under consideration. 
In addition, a standard specification for xylol for 
microscopical purposes is receiving attention. Other 
stains will be dealt with as soon as the biological tests 
of those in hand have proved them to be satisfactory. 
It is felt that with this organized co-opera tiontictween 
chemists and biologists, manufacturers of British stains 
wilt welcome the results of the committee’s deliberations. 

The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Medical Association will be held at Calgary, Southern 
Alberta, from June ISih to 22nd. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


PROGRESS OF ORGANIZED RESEARCH 
During the year 1932-3, reviewed in the annual report of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 1 the grant 
of £1,000,000 made by the Government in 1917, for the en- 
couragement of industrial research, became exhausted. The 
fund lias been used by the Department for assisting the forma- 
tion of co-operative research associations in various industries, 
maintained partly by grants from the Department and partlv 
by subscriptions from industry. Though the “ million fund *' 
is no longer available the Department's grants are now being 
made from its Parliamentary Vote. A large part of the 
report of the Advisory Council of the Department, signed by 
Lord Rutherford, is devoted to a survey of the research asso- 
ciation scheme and to summarizing the results of this im- 
portant experiment- The expending of the million fund has 
attracted a total industrial contribution, of £1,750,000, and at 
the moment the State is contributing £65.000 a year and 
industry £170,000 a year towards the support of a group of 
nineteen research associations, which include in their member- 
ship some 5,000 firms. 

While it is impossible, as a rule, to assess in terms of money 
the important part played by the research associations in the 
industrial progress of the country, nevertheless some very 
striking examples are quoted to illustrate the enormous savings 
that have accrued from research work in various large in- 
dustries. An annual sum of less than £250,000 is trivial, the 
report continues, in relation to the interests involved and the 
possibilities awaiting realization. The basis on which many 
of the research associations arc working is hardly commen- 
surate with the size of the industries they serve. 

Domestic Applications 

Much of the work in progress at the Department's own 
establishments and in the laboratories of research associations 
is of direct interest to every householder and housewife. For 
example, work in progress at the Department's Building Re- 
search Station includes the study of the most economical 
means of warming a house, investigations on wait plasters, on 
the problem of damp walls, on painting on cement and plaster, 
and on the deterioration of bricks. A full investigation is 
being carried out on the factors causing the frost bursting of 
water-pipes of various materials ; while means are lx mg found 
for the prevention oi the corrosion of galvanized hot-water 
tanks and of the dulling of the bright metal surfaces used 
architecturally both inside and ‘outside buildings. 

The work of the Food Investigation Board of the Depart- 
ment is meeting with considerable success in improving the 
quality of foodstuffs and in eliminating waste by better 
methods of transport and storage. In this connexion a study 
of the storage of bacon in carbon dioxide promises to be of 
real assistance to bacon curers in this country, while im==<aved 
kilns for the smokc-cunng of fish, based on method', of control 
worked out at the Tony Research Station, have been erected 
by commercial firms. 

The Wool Industries Research Association has f^und a new- 
process for making wool unshrinkable by thr treatment of 
the wool fibres in bulk before they are spun. The process abo 
eliminates, it is claimed, the usual prickly feeling met with 
in woollen goods, and gives lustre and softer har.dh- to the 
fabrics. The work c£ the Association has a bo provided the 
public and manufacturers with reliable scientific tests for 
judging the resistance of a coloured woollen fabric to fading 
as a result of impurities m the atmosphere, darrosvrs. or 
laundering. Tests for shrir.kahihiy hn\e aK> lyen devjrrd. 
Again, the Cotton Research Association has evolved a new 
m< thod for the rapid separating of goM cotton from un- 
wanted du*t and foreign matter. 

Rese*f.ch top. Tirr Motorist 

Work on the problem of cvaitvbr and piston w«ar, v hich 
involved 360 db tract engine tests and 15 ooo measurement', 
has afforded good evidence that coM evim b-r wall-, with 
consequent corro^on. p!nv the mo*: important part :.** th** 
c! cvha-ItTF. p.-iffi-- this th- i:— — irch 
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oil consumption. During the year the responsibility for road 
research has been transferred to the Department from the 
Ministry of Transport. Researches on road tars are being 
carried out at the Chemical Research Laboratory, Work on 
motor-car headlights at the National Physical Laboratory' has 
led to a method for determining the light distribution which 
should be aimed at for a headlight beam. 

Public Health 

Many of the researches of the Department have a direct 
bearing on public health. Chief among these is the work of 
the Water Pollution Research Board on water supplies and the 
prevention of pollution. Means for preventing the pollution 
of rivers by the discharge of effluents from beet sugar factories 
have been worked out. and the treatment of milk factory 
effluents is now being studied. One result of the Board’s 
work is that future installations of coke ovens in the Tees 
area will be designed in such a manner that little or no pollu- 
ting effluent will be discharged. A complete survey is being 
made of existing knowledge regarding the solvent action of 
water on lead. The effect of electric currents in leaden water- 
pipes on the lead content of the water is also being investi- 
gated. Work is also being done on water-softening processes. 

At the request of the Home Office, the Department has 
arranged for an investigation to produce more efficient respira- 
tors for use in industrial processes as a protection against the 
inhalation of dust. This work has led to the production of a 
new respirator with whidi very satisfactory results have been 
obtained in tests in mines, quarries, and silica and asbestos 
works. Research is also being carried out on the detection of 
small quantities of toxic gases in the atmosphere, and on 
respirators to prevent the breathing of such gases. This 
work should result in affording better protection to workers 
in chemical and other factories. 

The improvement of materials used in dentistry is also a 
subject of research under the Department, while A*-ray exam- 
inations have been carried out in co-operation with the Medical 
Research Council on the structure of teeth. These have shown 
the existence of ‘various typical forms of enamel, and an 
attempt is being made to correlate the occurrence of the 
different forms with tendency to decay. 


INTERNATIONAL FIRST-AID CONGRESS 

The fourth international congress for life-saving and first aid 
in cases of accidents will be held in the Rigsdag, at Christians- 
borg Castle, Copenhagen, from June 11th to 16th, under the 
patronage of the King of Denmark. An international exhibi- 
tion, demonstrations, competitions, etc., are being planned 
for the same week. As the congress promises to be one of 
a far-reaching character, a tentative British committee has 
been formed, composed of the following, some of whom have 
already promised to read papers. An invitation is extended 
to all who are interested in the items of the programme: 
organization of international aid in case of large catastrophes ; 
international organization of first aid in case of quick traffic ; 
theoretical and practical training of physicians for purposes of 
first aid ; organization of first-aid competitions ; organization 
of salvage work in case of railway catastrophes ; means to 
avert accidents by bathing, and organization of first aid ; 
whether mines ought always to have medical practitioners at 
disposal ; and occupational maladies. 

The British committee of the congress comprises : Sir Thomas 
Oliver. M.D. (chairman) ; Professor S. L. Cummins, M.D. 
(Welsh National School of Medicine) ; Dr. Edgar L. Collis, M D. 
(lately Talbot professor of preventive medicine. University of 
Walt's) ; Professor John G la is ter, M.D. (Glasgow University) ; 
Colonel P. S. Lelean, F.R C.S. (professor of public health, 
Edinburgh University) ; Colonel Donald J. Mackintosh, M.B., 
and Mr. Wellwood R. Ferguson (chairman of council and 
general secretary reflectively of St. Andrew’s Ambulance Asso- 
ciation) ; Dr. D. A. Coles ; Dr. Theodore Thompson ; Mr. 
Frederick P. Mills (chief officer, Durham and Northumberland 
Collieries Fire Brigade Association) ; Mr. Ridley Warham 
(managing director. Ashing! on Coal Company. Ltd.) : Dr. 
Gilbert Burnet (chief surgeon. National Fire Brigade Associa- 
tion) . Mr \\\ G. Webster , and Mr. Guy Matxnsell. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. G. L. Perry, 
secretary. Industrial Welfare Society. SI, Palace Street. S.W.I. 


Reports of Societies 


PRE-OPERATIVE INVESTIGATIONS 

At a meeting of the Medical Society of London on January 
22nd, with Sir John Thom son- Walker in the chair, a 
discussion took place on “ The Value of Pre-operative 
Investigations/' 

Dr. F. J. Poynton, in introducing the subject from the 
physician’s aspect, began by remarking that when he had 
a case in hospital which he believed to need operation he 
invariably asked the surgeon to meet him and discuss the 
case before the crisis. He always prevented, if possible, 
a hasty operation when there was time to spare for a 
review of the case. Empyema in childhood had not in- 
frequently been looked upon as requiring an urgent opera- 
tion, when, in fact, it was unusual if there was no time to 
review the case ; sometimes as a result of such review 
mistakes were corrected. With regard to anaesthesia, he 
felt that forcible anaesthesia for children should be 
abolished as far as possible. He could not speak as an 
anaesthetist, but as a clinician he could say that he had 
seen highly strung children grievously affected by forcible 
anaesthesia. With regard to pre-operative investigations 
in general, it could not be doubted that they were proving 
of increasing value in assisting good surgery, though he 
was sure there would be general agreement that the long- 
established precautions to which the clinical physician was 
accustomed must not be relaxed. In spite of special tests 
they must strive to be good clinicians if they were to 
take the responsibility of advising operations. Speaking of 
blood tests, he said that the value of the blood urea 
examination was considerable in renal surgery, and he 
believed that in many ways the skilled examination of the 
blood had given much additional help to the physician and 
surgeon. . The value of radiography as a pre-operative 
investigation would increase every year. His own 
difficulty was in the ability to interpret the shadows. In 
the condition termed “chronic intussusception" he had 
been helped by x rays. Of the value of x rays in detecting 
appendicular disease he desired to hear opinions. He 
deprecated the wholesale use of radiography as expensive, 
and as another tax on the patient, and he held that the 
physician should use it with a definite purpose in his 
mind. With regard to other investigations, the fractional 
test meal and the estimation of the free hydrochloric acid 
and the total acid were of established value. The condi- 
tion of the patient in cases of hepatic disease and gall- 
bladder affections had always interested him, particularly 
from the point of view of possible haemorrhage after 
operation ; the blood platelets in cases of jaundice were 
often normal, but when there was a tendency to haemor- 
rhage these might be diminished. He desired opinions 
upon the value of intravenous injection of glucose when, 
in septic cases, jaundice began to be manifest, and an 
operation to liberate pus was required. Did this injection 
assist in preventing the development of hepatic necrosis? 
The pre-operative investigations were not without their 
disadvantages to the patient. A barium enema might 
cause much suffering, and a bismuth meal was not a 
pleasure. That was his reason for saying that a good 
‘clinician enhanced the value of pre-operative investiga- 
tion, because he was aware of the strain which such 
investigations imposed upon the patient, and was able fo 
decide which, if any, were really needed apart from 
curiosity. 

Mr. Norman C. Lake, speaking from the surgical point- 
of view, said that one feature of pre-operative inv/wte, 
tion was the economic aspect. While in sq^e of the 
might be both feasible and advisable to ha^^ 
set of investigations carried out, such tec * * 

consuming, both for doctor and for paticnt. > 0 P S . * 
to be expensive, so that there were pra£ application 
their unrestricted application. It might reryday life, 
inquire whether the modem intensive pr'«r he proved 
had really* improved the standard of surf c j ence * and 
There were many who maintained that tj~ ' 
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methods were capable of giving results comparing favour- 
ably with those obtained with the newer aids, but for his 
own part he was convinced that these new methods had 
brought about a great improvement. There were fewer 
gross mistakes in diagnosis and fewer unjustifiable opera- 
tions, and while other factors were concerned in this 
improvement, pre-operative investigation had been the 
most outstanding. lie divided such investigations into 
three categories : those devoted to the attainment of 
greater precision in diagnosis ; those directed to the esti- 
mation of the patient's ability to stand the operation, 
and those which attempted to estimate the prognosis — 
this last restricted group, which had come into some 
prominence since the possibilities of sympathetic surgery, 
began to attract attention. It was of some philosophic 
interest to note that practically all new aids to diagnosis 
were by way of rendering changes more obvious to that 
finest of all senses, the vision. More confidence was 
evidently placed in that sense than in any other, and 
the public also insisted that " seeing is believing.” It 
was true that the sense of hearing had been used in the 
case of the stethoscope, but even there the inventor could 
not resist the termination " scope." He thought the 
method of investigation by smell bad been insufficiently 
used in the practice of medicine. In a brief review it 
was impossible to touch on more than the most frequently 
used tests. There was no branch of surgery in which 
pre-operative investigation had been more intensively- 
applied than in renal surgery. The ability to estimate 
the functional capacity of the kidneys" had greatly 
reduced the mortality of prostatectomy and other 
operations. The more recent introduction of lipiodol 
injection of the vas, which clearly demonstrated the 
anatomy of the genital tract, was of limited application, 
but the corresponding tests for patency of the tubes in the 
female had proved of real diagnostic value. The tech- 
nique of the barium meal and enema was now firmly 
established, though he felt there was room for improve- 
ment in the interpretation of results. In the case of 
gastric ulceration the method was fairly accurate, but 
even here a good deal depended upon the phase of the 
ulceration. The apparent radiographic size of the crater 
»as dependent upon such factors as the surrounding in- 
flammatory oedema and muscular spasm, which were 
only marked in the active phase, though, of course, it 
was in the active phase that the radiographs were 
generally taken. In the case of duodenal ulcer the results 
were far less satisfactory-. Here again the phase of the 
disease must be taken into account. Deformities of the 
duodenal cap might he produced by other intra- and 
sometimes extra-abdominal causes. Passing to the 
appendix, he felt that the x-ray method of investigation 
was of little value. Large numbers of appendices showed 
slight variations from the normal which, with the back- 
ing of x-ray diagnosis, might be interpreted as patho- 
logical. The barium enema had proved its worth, but it 
was not infallible, and in the earlv stages of colonic 
rarcinoma it might be very misleading. On the other 
hand, in diverticulitis its value was paramount. The 
(national test meal lie had found to be ot small diagnostic 
\ able in the case of ulcer, except as supporting other 
evidence. The test for occult blood was a very accurate 
one. but it was obviouslv an indication of the presence of 
disease rather than of its nature, and might he tantalizing 
and misleading. On the subject of cholecvstographv he 
was rather a heretic. It must not be overlooked ttiat'lour 
separate factors were involved— namely, the ability of 
the intestine to absorb the dvr, of the liver to secrete it 
oi the dye to reach the gall-bladder, and of the walls ot 
- that structure to concentrate it. But the test was In- 
ti t-'Hientlv of value, and when a filling defect due to a 
H is V. V utl,s ' ras present it was absolutely diagnostic 
11 was safe to say that the value of all pre- 
tests was enhanced by their repetition. 

Fl’MBSri I. SfEiciGS did "not agree with the state- 
that radiology was not of value in appendicitis 
times it was. sometimes it was not ; with an appro- 
V , 5 '-W, teelmiquc over SO per cent, of appendices could 
•■'ittonstrated ; and with experience abnormal anryn- 
A.V-v y*Gci * 1 ~ 




dices can be recognized. As to the costs of tests, which 
i had been mentioned by Mr. Lake, that considt ration came 
in, of course, but he did not think it was a point with 
which, as scientific physicians, they ought now to con- 
i cem themselves ; if it was desirable to have investigations 
; made the cost would ultimately be provided. He dis- 
sented also from Mr. Lake's general conclusions with 
regard to cholecystography, a method which he regarded 
as most valuable. Formerly there was much confusion 
as between the duodenum, the appendix, and the gall- 
bladder, but now, thanks to radiology, it can often be 
demonstrated if these organs are normal or not. 
Negative as well as positive findings had value. 
Some years ago he went through 500 consecutive cases, 
comparing the provisional diagnosis made by his colleagues 
and himself after examining the case clinically, with the 
eventual diagnosis at which they arrived a week or ten 
days later, after making such investigations as were 
appropriate to the case. It was only right to say Hint 
these 500 were not ordinary cases ; a great many of them 
were cases of difficulty, in 40 per cent, the opinion of 
Ins colleagues or himself as to, the diagnosis was the same 
after the investigation as it had been before ; in 19 per 
cent, it was quite different, the investigation having 
revealed something unknown previously. In the remain- 
ing 40 per cent., while the diagnosis was modified 
as a result of the later investigation, it remained essen- 
tially the same. For want of investigations a great 
number of people had been treated for complaints which 
they had not got, and hundreds, probably thousands, of 
unnecessary operations had been done, while similarly for 
want of such investigations great numbers of necessary 
operations bad not been done. 

Mr. \V. H. Ogilvic took a contrary view to 
Dr. Spriggs with regard to the value of cholecystography. 
When that method first appeared he used it considerably, 
but as time had gone on he had used it less and less. He 
had had a good many gall-bladder cases returned by 
eminent radiologists as normal which had been found at 
operation to have very obvious disease. Every surgeon 
was familiar with the type of gall-bladder which was 
otherwise normal, but had a number of small stones, and 
the healthier the gall-bladder and the smaller the stones, 
probably the more irritable the symptoms. “ Straw- 
berry ** gall-bladder could not be demonstrated by 
cholccystographic methods. It was true that a diseased 
gall-bladder should concentrate the dye, but the differ- 
ences in shadow were so considerable that he did not 
think the degree of concentration could be used with any 
certainty in diagnosis. The method also had definite 
dangers. 

Dr. T. Jenner Hoskin referred to the importance of 
preliminary investigation in Graves's disease. He did not 
think the. basal metabolic rate was quite as accurate as 
might be hoped for, and very often the resting pulse* in 
these cases was nearly as accurate. A'- rav examination 
was important to sec that there was no sabstcmal goitre ; 
examination of the larynx should also be made to ensure 
that both cords were satisfactory* before the surgeon acted. 
With regard to prostatectomy, he pointed out the im- 
portance of the examination of cardiovascular function. 
He had been specially troubled with low blood pressure 
in these cases ; high blood pressure had never worried 
him at all. 

Mr. Hard tty Holland approached the subject as a 
gynaecologist, saying that gynaecologists "ere apt to 
concentrate their attention on the pelvis, and therein* 
sometimes overlooked other factors and wire led into error. 
The whole discussion simply drove home the lessen that 

the complete history mu*t first of all be talma a thirm 

which specialists were apt to neglect — and that a com* 
plcte medical examination must be made. Mr. Tv dot: 
Edwards referred to in the lung, and pointed cut 
that some of those introduced risks, arid that unless thev 
ri>V.s wtre appreciated the miner operation to which the 
patient seas subjected might turn out to be a rraver 
disaster, lie rthrrcd particulariv to th~ introduction c) 
hpiodol into the lung. On several areas- ns he hid seen 
a gross cellulitis of the neck follow. Sir William 
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Willcox agreed that while appendicitis should not be 
diagnosed on or-ray examination, given a case with clinical 
symptoms which pointed to chronic appendicular trouble, 
and having excluded by investigation other causes, the 
x-ray examination did give most valuable assistance. He 
added that formerly one was afraid of operation in diabetic 
cases, but now this fear obtained no longer ; it was im- 
portant to see that there was no acidosis, but he did not 
mind if there was a little sugar in the urine. He thought 
it a mistake to overdo starvation before operation, and 
to let the patient undergo the serious strain of surgical 
intervention when he was suffering from lack of nutrition. 
Mr. Green-Armytage referred also to the importance 
of a wider investigation in gynaecological cases, par- 
ticularly as to the discovery of the cause of the frequent 
cases of backache. Sir James Dundas-Grant narrated a 
personal experience of appendix trouble, in which it had 
been possible to palpate the appendix while lying in a hot 
bath. Mr. Eric Lloyd referred to some orthopaedic 
problems bearing on the subject. Mr. William Ibbotson 
spoke on the role of the physician and bacteriologist, in 
tonsil cases, saying that nnless they were in co-operation 
he was sure that tonsillectomies would continue to be 
done without real justification. He also instanced a case 
of the rare condition of syphilitic stricture of the 
oesphagus in which radiography completely cleared up the 
diagnosis ; from the symptoms it was thought that the 
patient had carcinoma. Mr. Alban Andrews mentioned 
early renal tuberculosis as a good example of a condition 
in which clinical and special investigation had an almost 
equal importance. Dr. Maurice Shaw suggested how the 
physician might proceed when his surgical colleague asked 
whether a patient was fit for the operation. His survey 
would include, in the first place, the lungs, then the 
cardiovascular system, and then the kidneys and liver. . 

In replying to the discussion, Mr. Norman -Lake said 
that after some twenty-five years' experience of surgery 
the conditions which necessitated urgent operation 
became, to his thinking, fewer and fewer. It seemed to 
him that perforated ulcer, a perforated viscus m the 
abdomen, and some violent haemorrhage almost ex- 
hausted the list of emergencies. Sir J. Dundas-Grant 
suggested strangulated hernia, but Mr. Lake said that 
even this was not as urgent as those he had just men- 
tioned His conclusion on the whole matter was to 
paraphrase Abraham Lincoln: " You may diagnose some 
patients all the time, and all patients sometimes, but you 
cannot diagnose all patients every time.' 


FACTORS INFLUENCING RENAL FUNCTION 

At a meeting of the Section of Urology of the Royal 
So-'cty of Medicine on January 25th. with Mr. Clifford 
Morson in the chair, the subject for discussion was the 
factors influencing renal function, together with an assess- 
ment of the various methods of investigation. 

j j r qy i z oD Bennett said that the factors which might 
adversely influence renal function were numerous and 
complicated. He divided them into intnns.c factors, such 
as anatomical changes, and extrinsic factors— namely, 
mechanical, circulatory, lymphatic, and 
Anatomical changes, of course, could he multipl.ed to 
include cvcrv tvpe of neoplasm and many diseases o\er 
and above the large group which he had included under 
the term " Bright's disease." Physicians and. patho- 
fo4ts together agreed that one of the large groups which 
tiS -1 Tt right's disease, and was sometimes still 
deser bed^as ^chronic interstitial, nephritis, demanded re- 
n amine and the term " ischaemic nephritis was offered, 
“f'fore su ch cases manifested themselves as nephritis 
the? were indicated to the clinician owing to the severe 
demee of livpertcnsion which was present. It was onlya 
snrdl proportion of the total number of such c-os s— 
^rhapTlTper cent.-which terminated Uy renal failure 


ized by sclerosis of the kidneys and -extreme hypertension. 
• Careful examination of the blood pressure should form 
part of the routine examination in every urological ease. 
'Urological surgeons were people who appreciated accuracy, 
and the modern sphygipomanometer was an instrument 
of great precision. If urologists studied the blood pressure 
they would avoid occasional catastrophes and add to the 
knowledge of the subject. Apart from cases of permanent 
diminution in total blood supply to the kidney, cases 
occurred in which ischaemia was temporary’, but might be 
sufficient to produce severe alteration of renal function. 
Everyone had had experience of cases in which disease 
had apparently followed the passage of an instrument into 
the lower urinary tract. Personally he believed ono was 
here faced with a reflex ischaemia resulting in suppression 
— a nervous mechanism. Blood changes affecting renal 
function must be considered under two headings, the first 
being changes in the quality of the blood reaching the 
kidneys. These changes might be due to bacteria and 
their toxins,' to chemical poisons of known character, such 
as mercury and lead, and to chemical poisons supposed 
to be of endogenous origin. But what he particularly 
wished to speak about were the changes in the relative 
normal constitution of the blood. It was known that 
renal failure would bring about changes in the blood 
chemistry. Such changes appertained far more to the 
relative distribution or relation of the various chemical 
substances in the blood than to the appearance of new 
substances. Although alterations in renal function might 
bring about considerable changes in the relative concentra- 
tion' of the various normal chemical constituents, it was 
not nearly enough realized that if the relative concentra- 
tion of such substances were altered, this alone might 
produce a diminution in the secreting capacity of the 
kidney. Changes in the constitution of the blood might 
be causes as well as effects of alteration in renal function. 
Nitrogen retention of extra-renal origin was a subject 
which had received considerable attention of recent years. 
If for any reason the water supply through the kidney 
were impaired it would create nitrogen retention, and this 
might cause a still greater interference with renal function, 
and push the patient into actual uraemia. An important 
aspect of this question was connected with another group 
of surgical catastrophes, in which, after a severe operation, 
suppression of urine, sometimes followed by death, 
occurred. French workers had shown that if observations- 
were made on the blood urea of a patient for several days 
prior to operation and for a certain time afterwards, the 
blood urea would be found to rise for a time after severo 
operation. It was claimed by some surgeons that a pro- 
phylactic injection of normal saline prior to operation was 
of the greatest value in preventing catastrophes. Br. 
Bennett then proceeded to discuss the methods of in- 
vestigating renal function. Cystoscopy, pyelography, and 
x-ray examination of the urinary tract were of the highest 
value. The urea clearance test of van Slyke was prob- 
ably far more valuable than any single biochemical test 
which it had been customary to use hitherto ; but it would 
be regrettable and dangerous if it were forgotten that a 
test like that represented only the patient's -renal function' 
at one particular moment, and must be repeated at vary- 
ing periods for some time before any fair picture of what 
might be regarded as the patient's capacity was obtained. 
The test made a great appeal because, after taking a sample 
of blood and one or two samples of urine, the biochemist 
was able to supply the clinician with a fairly accurate 
figure, giving the patient's function as a percentage of 
normal. It would also be regrettable if the simplicity of 
the final figure given by this test should persuade clinicians 
to give up examining closely the figures furnished by a 
fuller analysis. He wished to make a serious suggestion 
to his surgical colleagues. With all their care and with 
the increasing technical perfection, tragedies were still en- 
countered from time to time, and it would be of value, 
he thought, if whenever a renal case was lost owing 
dearly to renal failure of some type, the plan were 
adopted of holding a post-mortem inquiry of a different 
character from that usually followed- It was generally 
of very little interest to know the degree of renal damage 
shown post mortem, and it would be of far greater in- 
terest if careful blood examination prior to death were 
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made so as to enable it to be said afterwards that the 
patient died of extreme nitrogen retention, or of acidosis, 
and <0 forth. A complete blood analysis often enabled 
one to state with precision the mechanism of death, and 
so forewarned one for future occasions. He added that 
the estimation of the daily output of urine was of great 
value, particularly when coupled with an estimation of 
fluid intake. 

Mr. Duncan' Morison said that, from a urological 
aspect, the lesions which adversely affected renal function 
did so by producing some hindrance to the normal onflow 
of the urine. The hindrance induced a stasis, and soon 
there was established a state of back pressure which was 
transmitted to the kidney, impairing its activity and 
leading to 'nephrosis. In addition to stasis there was in- 
fection, and the two were closely related. He reviewed 
briefly certain forms of insidious obstruction. Two main 
types occurred in the urinary tract — primary and second- 
inn'. With regard to the primary type, throughout the 
conducting system from the renal pelvis to the external 
meatus there were certain sites at which obstruction most 
commonly occurred. Those nearer the kidney would, as 
a rule, produce more rapid functional impairment than 
those more remotely situated, though exceptions to this 
rule might occur. The speaker discussed different types 
of obstruction as related to different sites, lie pointed 
out that all these lesions, by impeding the normal onflow 
of urine, produced proximal strain and the occurrence of 
stasis ; and stasis aided in renal failure by encouraging 
and harbouring. infection. Secondary obstructive lesions 
followed upon infection, either 9 ! a primary character, in 
the gemto-urmary tract, or secondary, due to some out- 
side focus or general systemic cause. This was a large 
$roup, and one of interest to the urologist. He did not 
need to enlarge on the manner in which repeated infection 
led ultimately to the formation of fibrous tissue. A 
typical example of the primary infection was the gono- 
coccal. There was also a lesion frequently found in women 
which was of special interest. It was commonly attributed 
to the trauma of childbirth and repeated attacks of 
cystitis. Tlic same bladder picture was found as in 
chronic fibrous prostate in the male, and the svmp- 
tomology at times was remarkably similar in Irath sexes. 
In a few observations of. methods of investigation, he said 
that in order to obtain a proper estimation of the lower 
urinary tract, particularly the bladder neck, it was advis- 
able to employ the lateral as well as the end view with the 
urethroscope. From investigations carried out under local 
anaesthesia much information regarding the bladder base 
and neck could be obtained. For the determination of 
ureteritis it was essential to employ bull) bougies or 
catheters — but he preferred bulb bougies — whereby the 
cjilibre, site, and extent of the ureteritis could be esti- 
mated. 

Dr. Cuthiiekt Dukes limited himself to discussing, bv 
means of diagrams, three factors which influenced renal 
function tests— namely, the effect of operations, of intes- 
tinal obstruction, and of urinary obstruction. The infor- 
mation he showed in a series of graphs was derived from 
j>t-rfonmng the same tests on the same patient day after 
day, in some cases for two or three weeks. As a test of 
renal function he had carried out the urea clearance test, 
which really measured the amount of blood which would 
l>c cleared completely of urea per minute if the kidneys 
work oil in that way. He described the clearance test, and 
pointed out that a defect in renal function might be 

revealed by this test when the blood urea was still 

within normal limits. The influence of a minor surgical 
operation (excision of haemorrhoids) on renal function 
showed that on the day following operation the urea 
clearance value fell from 70 per cent, to n‘2 ptr cent., but 
it returned io the original level the next day. In the 
case of a major surgical operation (excision of rectum for 
cancer) the urea clearance test prior to the operation 

showed 103 per cent., and then a temporary decline in 

urea clearance was followed next day by a period of 
hyj»ert en^on. He added that van Slvke spoke of anv- 
thing from 7a to 1 *J 0 per cent, as within normal limits ; 
but there was really nothing to worry about until the 
figure shown by the cLamnce test was 40 per cent, or 
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less. He had compared a hundred cn^es at St. IVur s 
Hospital to discover the value of the various te*t v . 
From an estimation of the figures it wa^ probable that 
in the surgical type’ of case the estimation of the blood 
urea alone gave all the essential information which the 
surgeon really wished to have. Different forms of renal 
function tests might be required for the investigation of 
different types of disease. Whether the urea clearance 
test had any future in surgical practice or not must be 
decided bv future experience, but it was of great interest 
scientifically, and, he thought, of value in medical cases. 

Dr. Kenneth Watkins said that he had had the 
privilege of studying for twelve months under Dr. Hugh 
H. Young at the Brady Urological Institute of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. Baltimore. There he had been im- 
pressed by the value of the phenolstilphonrplitiialein test, 
and had used it since his return. The test was first intro 
duccd in 1910. but it was not until a great deal later, 
when fractional methods were employed, that it came 
into its own. At the Bradv Clinic specimens were taken 
each half-hour after the 'injection of phenolsulphour- 
phthnlein, and lie showed a graph of tile excretion of the 
normal individual. After the injection of 0 mg. of the 
dve the appearance time was within three minutes. He 
thought the test gave an excellent graphic representation 
of the recovery function following relief of obstruction. 
Dr. Young had insisted that it was not a return to a 
certain definite level of renal function which was impor- 
tant, but that the return should represent the greatest 
ability of each individual case. In that way Dr. Young 
had operated on many cases successfully in which the 
actual dye elimination was poor. So far as differential 
renal function tests went, he thought this test aho was 
of great value, and probably gave much Ixttcr evidence 
than the other tests at one's disposal. The test was 
simply carried out. A large volume of water should lx: 
given before it was started. He had come back from 
America with a very favourable impression of tin* test, 
which was used widely in American urological practice. 

Mr. E. \V. Riches felt that, as regard* renal function 
tests in general, the clinical condition of the patient was 
the most reliable index of renal function only in extreme- 
of good or bad function, and it was in liorderline case* 
that the laboratory tests were of most value. From tin* 
surgical point of view particularly, tests of this nature 
were valuable in a prostatic case. He thought that al( 
prostatic cases required some renal function t'-st. He had 
taken a figure of fiO per cent, with the van Slyke clearance 
test as the borderline to indicate whether a one-stage 
or a two-stage operation should lx? performed, and since- 
doing so he bad not lost a case after prostatectomy. 
After removal of a tuberculous kidney the renal function 
tended to ri«e, provided there wn« no secondary infection 
in the bladder or the opposite kidney. The presence of 
infection seemed to him the mo*t potent single factor in 
causing a depression of the renal function. He felt that, 
from a surgical point of view, the urea clearance was 
the most valuable of the tests available, esp-ci'illv in 
prostatic cases. If it was performed, it did nut d»*{* nd 
on any artificially produced diuresis. It was taken with 
the patient just as he was. 

Mr. H. P. Winsevky-Wihte said that there hid always 
been too great a tendency to consider that grwl renal 
function indicated a proportionally pond prospect of 
recovery from operation. In operations on the urinary 
tract tests of renal function w < re useful, but tiny were 
misleading units* equal considf ration was givm ?r> the 
clinical facts. Di*cu c sing the e fleet which blade* r drain- 
age had on renal function, be said that lie cm-tantly 
made use of two tvjv-s of Lladsh r drainage — narn» Iv, the 
indwelling catheter and suprapubic cystotomy In ca*~- 
cf prostatic obstruction where prewta t**ctornv hid to !«•' 
considered, the effect of the obstruction rrucht !v> *0 *-ra-*-re 
that even suprapubic cystfwtcmy ws« c outran: Meat ed 
The coaxing hark of an extrem* ly debilitated pitivnt to 
a state of health bv «tag***- wa- reflect'd :r. tie 
function tests. He tl<*cnb«l hi* pract c»* with tin v a ♦ - r 
test. Normally, if 50 or cf wat*T were drunk in tla* 
space cf half an hoar, it wa« rv.rvt rd rourhlv up to 
about 75 per cent, in four fc'-ur* V-rv c «Mav 
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in excretion was noted in advanced cases of prostatic 
obstruction. He had been in the habit of testing by 
simply marking the specific gravity. One charted the 
urine excreted every two hours and the specific gravity 
was noted. With regard to the concentration test, he 
did not find it anything like so reliable as the water test. 

Dr. George Graham considered, the .effects of alkalosis 
.and acidosis, pointing out that the condition of alkalosis 
could -be produced by vomiting after operation. When 
people vomited after an anaesthetic they were given an 
alkali, whereas in many cases they should be given either 
acid or sodium chloride intravenously, or glucose together 
with insulin, and a good many of the people who were 
likely to develop uraemia after vomiting could be saved 
in that way. On the other hand, some patients had not 
alkalosis but acidosis. These people coiild be helped by 
giving them alkali. A person who had got a. severe 
acidosis very often would show a condition similar to 
that of the air hunger which occurred in diabetic coma ; 
whereas a patient with alkalosis always had very quiet 
breathing. For the purpose of making certain, however, 
as between the two conditions, it was necessary in the 
very bad cases to determine the alkali reserve. He was 
a little sceptical of the treatment of acute nephritis by 
starvation. He had had equally good graphs of recovery 
in patients who had had a reasonable amount of protein 
given to them. He believed, that Dr. Bennett had been 
unnecessarily gloomy as to the prognosis in cases of acute 
nephritis. 

Mr. Swift Joly said that in the examination of cases 
requiring prostatectomy he placed a goo'd deal of reliance 
on the elimination of water, and he always tried to push 
up the excretion of water before the operation, endeavour- 
ing to double the normal amount. It was interesting to 
chart the quantity of urine in 'twenty-four hours with 
the quantity of fluid intake. Very often one did get a 
considerable lag in the quantity of urine, and sometimes 
no response to the fluid at all. The cases in' which there 
had been voluntary reduction of the intake of fluids were 
extraordinarily fatal if one operated on them without due 
preparation. 


ENVIRONMENT AND 'ACUTE RHEUMATISM 

'At a meeting of the- Sections of Epidemiology and 
Children's Diseases of the Royal Society of Medicine on 
January' 26th, the subject of discussion was " Acute 
Rheumatism and Chorea : Social and Environmental 
Factors/' The chair was taken by Dr. J. D. Rolleston. 

Dr. J. Alison Glover began by referring to the 1927 
report of the Child Life Committee of. the Medical 
Research Council on the subject of “ Social Conditions 
and. Acute Rheumatism." This embraced the medical 
and social histories of 721 rheumatic families, 200 control 
families, and 2.000 children living in Poor Law schools. 
The medical particulars included familial inheritance and 
incidence, the incidence of sore throat and throat condi- 
tions generally, and in particular tonsillectomy ; and the 
social points inquired into embraced maternity care, ex- 
posure, sleeping accommodation, clothing, cleanliness, 
distance of residence from school, and occupation and 
income of parents. In spite of a careful study of the 
results of the inquiry, the findings were declared to be 
largely negative ; but the speaker considered that poverty, 
overcrowding, malnutrition, and dampness were associated 
factors of great significance. Gray Hill and Allan seemed 
satisfied that it was not possible to define the " rheumatic 
type " of child on any bodily or pigmentary standard. 
The Child Life Committee had stated that if children of 
the hospital class were divided into three categories 
according to their degree of poverty then the very 
destitute poor showed a lower rheumatic incidence than 
did those of the other tiro classes. Still Dr. Glover 
expressed his belief that, m the main, the incidence of 
acute rheumatism was in direct proportion to the degree 
of poverty. The chief advance on the subject was marked 
bv the identification with the cases of the Streptococcus 
pyogenes ; while the work of Cobum in the United States 


established a direct correlation between the geographical 
and the seasonal distribution of haemolytic streptococcal 
throat infection and acute rheumatism. Paul and 
Salinger made a study of fifteen rheumatic families, and 
found that non-specific respiratory infections occurred 
before the appearance of characteristic acute rheumatism. 
Also, the parents in rheumatic families did not enjoy such 
good health as in other families. 

Dr. Reginald Miller said that one had to consider 
three sets of causative factors in relation to this subject: 
(1) the bacterial cause circulating in the blood ; (2) the 
predisposing factors ; and (3) the exciting factors. The 
disease, it was agreed, was essentially one affecting the 
children of the poorer classes, though it was' doubtful 
whether it could be called a true poverty disease in the 
sense that squalor and poverty determined its class 
incidence. If it should be proved that the causative 
agent of juvenile rheumatism was a haemolytic strepto- 
coccus, ideas would need to be considerably rearranged. 
He thought the report of the Special Committee of the 
British Medical Association 1 was correct where it stated 
that juvenile rheumatism was essentially a disease of 
children of the artisan class who lived in damp houses in 
industrial towns, attending public elementary schools 
under compulsion, and suffering from infected tonsils. 
At present, however, 410 single factor could be held 
culpable. 

Dr. W. S. C. Copeman, though a believer in the infective 
origin of acute rheumatism, considered that secondary 
factors could well modify the clinical course of the disease. 
The following factors could not be left out of considera- 
tion : soil, climate, barometric variations, wind, degree 
of damp, temperature, poverty, ventilation, and over- 
crowding. He thought that the subjects of this disease 
had a defect in their heat-regulating mechanism of the 
skin. He agreed in attaching importance to the dietetic 
factor ; it was not merely a question of the total calorie 
value of the food taken, but, as Dr. Warner suggested, 
it might extend back to the ^beginnings “of the disease. 
As overcrowding was“ invariable in the case of people 
below a certain poverty level, it would be difficult to 
assign to it a special place in the causation of rheumatism. 
He advocated a careful study of what were regarded as 
minor factors ; he was not of those who considered that ( 
clinical research had been exhausted on the subject. 

Dr. E. C. Warner considered that an infective origin 
was not demonstrable for all rheumatic diseases ; for 
instance, in the case of chorea without carditis there was 
a good deal of evidence against the hypothesis of an 
infective encephalitis.’ Also, in these cases the sedimenta- 
tion rate did not show any rise from the normal, but as 
soon as carditis occurred — even before it became manifest 
clinically — the sedimentation rate rose. A study of class 
incidence and familial incidence seemed to suggest that 
an important part in causation was played by a metabolic 
factor. In the case of many rheumatic families which 
were inquired about there was no deficiency in the total 
calorie value of the food taken, as it averaged 3,250 per 
man-value per day ; also the protein intake was sufficient. 
An invariable observation was that rheumatic children 
manifested a dislike for fatty foods — in the form of fresh 
milk and butter — in comparison with the likes of non- 
rheumatic children ; but the rheumatic subjects showed 
a great fondness for potatoes. At Christ's Hospital the 
diet was generous and was rich in animal fats, and five- 
year comparisons showed a steady decrease of rheumatic 
diseases there. In an inquiry Dr. Warner found that in 
cases of chorea the calc imp content rose in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, and at the same time the phosphorus content 
fell. Many observers had remarked on the occurrence 
of a period of general debility in those who later developed 
rheumatism of chorea, and the speaker thought this 
debility might be due to defective diet. 

Dr. R. J. Llewellyn said that multiple stimuli, such 
as heat rays, light rays, varying barometric pressure, were 
constantly impinging on the human organism, and the 
latter either swiftly adapted itself to them or fell a victim 
to disease. Man and his environment were one an d 

1 Z?n/u/i Medical Journal. Special Supplement, July 3rd, 1925. 
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indivisible. Rheumatism, he thought, was mainly a 
matter concerning the skin, being only secondarily one 
of bones and joints. In the adaptive processes of the 
Ixxly the cutaneous glands, especially the sebaceous 
glands, played a marked part. In infancy and young 
childhood those glands were comparatively inactive, and 
so the supply of protective and lubricating sebum was 
defective, and hence the skin was very sensitive to 
humidity because of the defective heat retention. Whether 
any particular child would (all a victim to rickets or 
rheumatism depended largely, he thought, on its inherited 
make-up. 

Dr. C. Bruce Perry (Bristol) remarked that his own 
findings on the sedimentation rate of the blood in un- 
complicated chorea were similar to those which Dr. Warner 
had just stated. Also that the sedimentation rate would 
rise as a precedent to clinically recognizable carditis. He 
spoke of the investigation into the incidence' of cases of 
rheumatism in Bristol and the three surrounding counties 
which had been made, and said that a closer inquiry into 
the figures for Bristol itself showed that there were greater 
differences for various parts of Bristol than between Bristol 
as a whole and the three counties. In the city ward 
with the highest rheumatic incidence the figure was 3.7 
cases of rheumatism per 1,000 -of the population, whereas 
the lowest incidence (Clifton and Kedland) was 0.15 per 
1 , 000 . If, as Dr. Glover contended, a concentration of 
haemolytic streptococci plavcd a very important part in 
this striking distribution, the incidence of scarlet fever 
over the same period should show a parallel distribution ; 
but that was not the case, nor was it so in the case of 
diphtheria. The Bristol inquiry, he thought, seemed to 
show that it was not the infection itself which enabled 
the disease to gain a footing, but rather the soil, the 
child's diathesis, and the environmental conditions. 

Professor J. A. Nixon (Bristol) said comment had often 
been made on the fact that the incidence of rheumatism 
in Poor Law schools was low — lower than among children 
of the same social class who attended the ordinary day 
schools. The disease was also largely passing from the 
great public schools. Another form of closed community 
in which the disease was very rare was the institution 
for mental defectives. Vet in these institutions there 
had been a number of outbreaks of scarlet fever. A 
useful line of investigation, he suggested, was to study 
the communities in which rheumatism was practically 
absent. 

Dr. Leonard Findlay said it was now the general belief 
in the profession that acute rheumatism was an infectious 
disease, and. if that were so, it would be natural for 
social conditions to influence its onset, either by favour- 
ing transmission or in the way of deterioration of general 
health and lowered resistance* lie did not think the 
actual cause of the disease had yet been established, 
despite the arguments in support of arraigning the haemo- 
lytic streptococcus. There was, he felt sure, some factor 
other than a microbial one , was it a symbionts or was 
it merely a matter of environmental influence? Certainly 
the great need among the rheumatism-inflicted community 
was for decent houses to live in. 

Dr E \V. Good\U. asked whether, in the cases speci- 
ally mentioned by Dr. Glover, tonsillitis was an associated 
condition. 

Dr Gr\y Hill (Carshalton) said that among the 3.000 
inhabitants of his imtitution there was little rheumatic 
manifestation except chorea. The soil was a chalky one, 
and the children lived in excellent hygu nic conditions, 
with a generous dietary. He considered that rheumatism 
wav largely due to bad environ rat ntal conditions. 

Dr. Gtovi k, replying to Dr. Goodall. said that in 
practically all the of rheumatism hr referred to 

there was abo tonsillitis. A high tonsillectomy rate did 
not increase resistance to rheumatic invasion ; indeed, the 
opjv-ito seemed to hold. It would W wall worth making 
cm inquiry into a numb*? of rheumatic families, and an 
equal number of control families, keeping an exact record 
o* the ilhi**<ses of every me:nl**r, week bv lud:. on 
parallel lines, and especially to keep going a weekly swab 
examination. 
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Dr. Reginald Miller. in reply, ngn**d with Dr. Nixon 
as to the importance of studying rh**un:atbm*friv com- 
munities ; this had lx*en don** by th** B.M.A. 0>ivmntV“ 
in the ca^e of certain schools. lie agreed that p-aple in 
institutions for the mentally defective vtn- notoriously 
free from rheumatism and heart dinaT^*. and that provid'd 
one of his reasons for contending that the wtr.r and tear 
and exposure incidental to cninpubnry school attendance 
by children of the poor was a factor in the incidence of 
rheumatism. At the promt stage of knowledge it wa<. 
he thought, a serious matter for anyone to question th«- 
infective origin of acute rheumatism. 


THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER AND 
MIDWIFERY 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, on 
January 10th, Dr. William Hamilton read a pap* f on 
*' The Position of General Practitioner Midwifery*." 

Dr. Hamilton began by giving a general account cf 
the conditions under which the midwifery of general 
practice was conducted. He discussed the economic hasi*-, 
the nature of the assistance available, the mtvicv< actually 
rendered, and the technique adopted. Chloroform, h». 
said, was given at the end of labour in every cn c e. 
Primigravidae received heroin and hy oleine fairly fre- 
quently, while multiparae rarely received th0'*e drug' 1 . 
Pi tui trin was u« ed freely ; it bad been given to 34 p*-r 
cent, of pritnigravidae and to 411 per cent, of multiparae. 
No bad effects had ever lK.cn observed. Its u«»* had 
permitted a more free administration of anaesth-sn 
witliout compelling recourse to delivery by forceps, had 
diminished the forceps rate among nmltipamr, anti had 
had a beneficial e fleet in securing a rapid and physio- 
logical third stage. In only three of 1,409 cases ha <1 
manual removal of the placenta been required. Lysol 
I was the only antiseptic used. The technique w.w a 
compromise between what "was theoretically desirable 
and what was economically, domestically, and profession- 
ally practicable. The results indicate-*! tint there was no 
positive correlation between elal>orate technique* and th** 
prevention of maternal morbidity and mortality. Tli** 
speaker next presented a detailed analysis of 1,409 c-vrs 
attended in a partnership practice since the war ; b** 
considered the<e were a true sample of olMetrical cans*-. 
Each path nt received on an average 12.4 viVits in In r 
home between the beginning of the eighth month and 
the end of the pucrpvriuin. During the years I92> 33 
in 1,164 pregnancies the abortions had equalled 7.0 pr 
cent, of the live births and 7 per cent, of th** total 
pregnancies. Of 1,434 fortu-cs delivered during 1919-33 
almost exactly 17 per cent, were delivered operatively. 
The operative delivery rate was : 

I*rUr.i.TaTi'!*e 
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Severe laceration during delivtry was confined to primi- 
gravida**, and very largely to p*rri-t**nt ocuphojw^p rmr 
and breech c Among niultiparri'*, whnhv/r th- pre- 
sentation, the laceration rate wa< lower in th** op native 
than in the spontaneous ca**-*. Intra-rwtd and n-omU 
deaths actually or jvx<ib!y due to dystocia wire :< 
follows .* 

I rv- : rrt» tC* c !!-..* 

<Vc:j ZCt-rc^ 1 . C(t-?irr‘ 

I’n-teh f»H- __ ... .. _. j;g ” ] E 31.3 ^ 


Over the who!** s* rie< the inbvtmn : 
higher in op rativo than in «p'-ntar 
rever*** was. tn:** of ocripijo-nnx* ri* r * 
gravidic* and in riultiparne S**v» n* j 
confine*! a!mo**t mtiriR* to wc m* n aj. * 
rpontnneoudv. Th t.ve fatal c a *-'■*•>■ < { 
rccurr *d in women who bad btr. d'kv*: 
and with r ut Larerati-'n and a*hh a. it*:: 
♦'xarurati 1 '?. or w;*h r.c*‘.e. From tlf**' 
he was compil'd to concluh* that th 
s-*\ rrity cf pu*-rjv. r.a! i.-p-h d'padvd 
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factors peculiar to the woman herself. The maternal death 
^ ate .* n . t ^ I ' s ser * es of cases was 6.5 per 1,000. The actual 
admissions to hospital for medical and obstetrical reasons 
were: ante-natal 1.2 per cent., intra-natal 2.4 per cent., 
puerperal 1 .3 per cent. 

■ Dr. Hamilton finally discussed the question of maternity 
services in Scotland, and brought forward evidence to 
show that maternal mortal'ty rates in different types of 
areas did not vary with the nature of the service, and 
that areas where maternity ' services were rendered very 
largely by general practitioners had on the whole a lower 
death rate. After explaining the impossibility of basing 
a maternity service either on maternity hospitals of on 
certificated midwives, he pointed out that general practi- 
tioner midwifery was almost invariably conducted in 
circumstances where equipment and nursing assistance 
alike were inadequate, and indicated directions in which 
improvements that were economically practicable ' could 
be made. He concluded that the results of general prac- 
titioner midwifery were good, and might be better still 
if the general practitioner were properly supported by the 
Department of Health and the public health authorities ; 
and that no advance towards the solution of the problems 
of maternal mortality and morbidity was possible without 
proper utilization of the general practitioner. 


SIMPLER PATHOLOGY 

At a pathological meeting of the Liverpool Medical Insti- 
tution, held on January ISlh, with the president. Dr. 
H. R. Hurter, in the chair, Professor J. M. Beattie 
read a paper entitled " A Plea for a Simpler Pathology.” 

This communication was in the nature of a protest 
against the specialization which is becoming marked in 
the teaching of pathology. It was maintained that the 
fundamental facts of disease processes were being ne- 
glected, and that emphasis was being laid on theories, 
elaborate classifications, and obscure pathological details. 
Evidence of this was given from pathological literature. 
Professor Beattie suggested that the specialized research 
which was being so elaborated in pathological institutes 
and the craving for publication were largely . responsible 
for this unfortunate state of affairs. The teachers of 
pathology, he maintained, were not now doing that. 
” grinding ” course which was so essential for real train- 
ing in every branch of the work. They were urged to 
publish and to publish — but the work in this'” grinding " 
stage did not lend itself to publication, and therefore 
it was not of any use to the man who. if he hoped to 
be a successful applicant for a teaching post, had to 
present a long list ot publications. His real training and 
teaching ability were secondary considerations. Examples 
of the specialization and the mania for classification were 
elaborated by reference to the literature of the reticulo- 
endothelial system, of the classification of diseases of the 
kidney, and of tumours of the brain. No two authors 
agreed as to the definition of the reticulo-endothelial 
system, and the speaker held that the differentiation 
between cells should be based on an examination of the 
living cell and not on the stained, dead, and distorted 
cell. He saw no special value in the classification of 
diseases of the kidney, and none at all in the elaborate 
classification of gliomata. What the student or practi- 
tioner should know wjis what changes were produced in 
the various organs as the result of toxic agents, and 
chemical and other poisons. The clinician should be able 
to picture these conditions, but not necessarily give them 
a name. He should have studied the simple beginnings 
of disease and the changes which followed and which 
produced the more complicated pathological picture, 
rather than be able to describe the complicated picture 
without a knowledge of how it was built up. In the 
discussion which followed Dr. T. N. A. Jeffcoate said 
that there was already a tendency for gynaecological 
pathology to become simplified — e-pecially in so far as 
the diseases of the endometrium were concerned. More- 
over. he considered that gynaecologists were fortunate in 
being responsible not only for the clinical side of their 
subject but also for the pathology. 


Correspondence 


Legal Ownership of X-Ray Films . 

, Sir,-— Your most interesting article on the above ques- 
tion, in the Journal of January 13th last, has been read 
by many members of the British Institute of Radiology, 
and, as president of this body, it has been left to me 10 
write to you. 

' The matter has frequently been discussed by the Medical 
Committee of this Institute. As there has never been an 
action at law to settle the point we have come to con- 
clusions similar to those expressed in your article — namely, 
that intention of the parties, together with the 1 usual 
, custom of our profession, must govern the matter. The 
question has not infrequently been the subject of acri- 
monious correspondence, and from time to time considera- 
tion has been given to the advisability of a friendly action 
in the Law Courts in order to settle the matter by means 
of a decision. There seems to be no doubt that a legal 
decision would be given on the above lines — intention and 
custom — and, so far’as can be made out, would certainly ' 
follow* the 'many cases already forming precedents in the 
case of the photographer. There seems to be no doubt 
that the film is the property of the radiologist, and is the 
means whereby he makes a record for the advantage of 
his report 'and for the use of the medical man at whose 
instigation the consultation takes place. There - is no 
absolute compulsion (short of definite arrangement) for , 
a film to be /taken, and there are many cases in which 
all that is required is an examination on the fluorescent 
screen. Here custom comes in, and it is usual for a film 
to be taken. Naturally the radiologist will file his films 
for such period as seems good to him, and will certainly do 
so in cases in which they may be required either to watch 
the progress' of a case or in the event of medico-legal 
action. There is, however, no legal compulsion -upon him 
to do so. Further, it is the custom of the radiologist in 
this country to be as considerate as he can be of the 
needs of the patient and of other medical men, but this 
naturally has its obvious limitations. 

There would seem to be no room for doubt that *-ray * ' 
films taken in hospital are the property of the hospital ; 
indeed, this point has long ago been settled, though not 
in a court of law. The same argument would surely 
apply to a patient in a nursing home which has its own 
x-ray outfit. Here again the film is usually taken to 
assist the radiologist in making his report, and also to 
enable him to discuss the *-ray findings with the medical 
practitioner in charge of the case — and this follows the 
custom pertaining to any work in private. 

In one class of case both intention and custom seem 
to have their best example. I refer to *-ray examination 
done for the insurance companies in cases that are going 
to litigation. Here the films become the property of the 
insurance company and/or their medical referee. It is 
conceivable that the radiologist himself, in the early days 
of radiography, may be to blame in that he appeared to 
exaggerate the importance of the print, and thereby 
conveyed to the public a wrong impression. — I am, etc., 
London. W Jan. 23rd. • STANLEY MELVILLE. 


The Sterilization Report 
Sir, — I n the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Sterilization, para. 94. p. 50, the committee calls attention 
to the need for further research to determine whether pre- 
puberty vasectomy is likely to exercise any prejudicial 
effect on physical development by arresting the growth of 
the interstitial cells of the testis. 

May I draw attention to the fact that Dr. Hammond, 
F.R.S., at the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, has 
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recently performed vasectomy on a number of young male 
rabbits, in which the later results show that the ligature 
of the ducts does not interfere with physical or sexual 
development, or capacity for sexual intercourse.' We 
must, of course, be cautious in applying the results 
obtained from operations on animals to the human sub- 
ject ; but in view of the facts already known about the 
absence of prejudicial effects from vasectomy in the 
human adult, and the strong probability that the results 
obtained in rabbits arc applicable to other mammals, in- 
cluding man, we may, I think, legitimately conclude, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, that vasectomy in 
the human subject performed before the age of puberty 
is not likely to interfere with physical or mental develop- 
ment or sexual capacity. 

Ihe matter is important, because some experts are 
inclined to suggest that, in view of possible prejudicial 
effects, an age limit should be fixed below which vasec- 
tomy should not be performed in the human subject, and 
the committee lias suggested that the age should be the 
attainment of physical maturity (para. 91, p. 48). Any 
such limitation would, however, add to the administrative 
difficulties which already attend the adequate supervision 
and control of young and adolescent mental defectives, 
and, if not necessary on physiological grounds, the decision 
as to the age at which the operation should be performed 
should surely be left to the medical experts concerned, 
having regard to the circumstances ;n each individual case. 
I should add that Dr. Hammond’s tcsuUs were not avail- 
able in time for consideration by the committee Indore 
issuing its rc*i>ort. but they are quite definite, and would, 
I think, fully justify the reconsideration of the question 
of fixing an age limit.— I am, etc., 

l.cjceHtrr, Jan. 22ml. C. J. Bond. 


The New Cancer Problem 

Sik, — T he letter on the above subject, by Mr. Hastings 
Gilford, in vour issue of January 20th has interested 
me greatly. I well remember the beautifully turned 
out and excellently illustrated reports of the earlv davs 
of cancer research ; the proud boast (well founded) that 
the few milligrams of original Jensen tumour had in :i 
few years produced, by mouse inoculation, so many ions 
of cancer! But even then 1 anticipated the disillusion- 
ment that now seems to have overtaken cancer researchers. 
Tout lo mondc rst jcigr oprts coup ; hut thirty years ago. 
on reading a paper on the origin of new growths More 
the Cork Medical and Surgical Society, I said: " When 
we know why a blade of grass grows and why a fertilized 
ovum becomes endowed with such tremendous energy, 
then we may understand how a malignant tumour grows.” 
Does not all this disappointment arise from the simple 
fallacy of regarding cancers and sarcomata as essentia II v 
abnormal? In what essential respect does a cancer ceil 
differ from a common epithelial cell? U it alwnvs tasv 
to distinguish l»el\vetn a sarcoma (round or spindle cell) 
and granulation tissue? Is there not a close a dim tv 
l>ct'\een tumour growth and repair? In what case of 
malignant tumour can one definitely exclude injurv cr 
irritation? 

I.orrnin Smith, in his Mtco-.tivr booVUt Grot- th. v>.-il;s 
*"' t It'npth on " controller! " growth anil " controlled " 
:r i vl; r. I. repair. a? »c rocogni.-c it. alwavs controlled 5 
In the majority of o.i;.-s a cat i- rrparud l,v a 
roar: \ enough rear tr-stic is prodnerd, r.v> rnoro 

— cmitrollrd repair. Occasionally. rfp.ci.illy in r-gn>'. 
a tear is not controlled: result.' a keloid. An oyith-iitj 
surface i. damaged; in most cases the damage i' 
o- pains! by jin! about t!ie amount lost by dataacr 

controlled repair- Sometimes. wV.cn the irritation is 
loiyu continued, repair Ix-cer.vs uncontrolled— result. 
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a cancer. The same proc<*** obtain* in injury to 
connective tissue. Normally, granulation tl*-uc is pro- 
duced and strictly limiti-d in quantity to the need of th*' 
part; later it ” fulfils it* ultimate drv» lop mental inten- 
tion ” and a cicatrix is formal— controlled repair. Occa- 
sionally the formation of granulation tpsur i* uncontrolled, 
or the growth of certain round or spindle cell? therein 
is uncontrolled — result, a sarcoma. Why, then, call in 
bacteria or a virus to account for tumour formation and 
not for ordinary repair? 

Adami defined inflammation as ” the local attempt of 
repair of a tissue ” ; if askid to define ” repair ” more 
clearly, can it !>e doubted that he would have raid 
** controlled repair ”? Why not define a tumour as ” tin* 
uncontrolled attempt at repair in a tissue?” How dr*** 
growth become uncontrolled? How floes it Ixcomc con- 
trolled in ordinary growth or repair ? Here is hereby ; 
can orthodoxy suggest better?— I am. etc , 

Department of !\u!k»1okv, I’niweity A. E- MOORE. 

Collefc, Cork, Janaarv lEIrii 


Sir. — The controvcr>y that jK'riodically rages over the 
relative merits of clinical and experimental methods zn 
cancer research will he settled only when the problem i* 
finally solved and we, or our descendants, can review 
impartially the part played by the several branches of 
medical science in overcoming this scourge. 

Mr. Hastings Gilford, in his letter in the Jourral of 
January 20th (p. 121), challenge in a general way the 
value of experimental cancer research and all the positive 
data it has produced. The discovery of carcinogenic 
substances, their isolation, and the possibility of recog- 
nizing them in, and eliminating them from, oils in com- 
mercial use apparently has no significance in connexion 
with human cancer. Admittedly occupational cancer 
represents only a small fraction of human cancer, and the 
protection of tho^c engaged in dangerous occupation* 
docs little to reduce the appalling annual death roll due 
to cancer ; but the failure of experimental worker" to 
solve all the problems associated with malignant dhwe 
does not constitute a new problem. No one, not even 
the most successful surgeon, can claim a record of un- 
interrupted success, and even if exp ri mental workir* 
Iiave not achieved the succi-s that Mr. Gilford had 
anticipated, that docs not justify hi* accusation, of a 
‘'record of haul work, great ingenuity, and unbroken 
failure." 

Clearly, in tackling such a problem a* thi*. it i« fill** 
to demand success within a time-limit. If Mr. Gilford 
disapproves of our experimental methods -what alternative 
dors he suggest? Why should he object if cxjxrirm ntal 
work offers no support to theories that could onlv 1** 
useful as a Kasis for investigation? Sunlv all serious 
students of cancer, be they clinicians cr la 1 -oratory 
workers, are actuated by th* same motive — the coll# c lion 
of accurate data bearing on all a*j’ecls of the 
If the immediate utility cf tome experimental investig*- 
tions i< not obvious to all, we should at R.vt give th- 
writers the Ixncfit cf thr doubt and a‘*um- that :Vv 
arc pursuing a definite hr.e of thought , tljourh 1 admit 
that it is soav-ii me* difficult to cu—* what it can V-. 

In view of hi* ext n m- pe*-<=-;m:rm :d**»ut mental 

research it would 1-.* cf tor.«u!*rab!e inttri-t t>» ir'av 
leads Mr. Gilford to anti ripit- ” that th- gr-a: t*r.*ral 
problem of canc-r. no )r::;yr rAr cur ed cr rtiv)' 1 d.fT;ult ! v 
the cloud- and wind* if <mtr?nrmy, w\.l th'n r.' 

only l»r clearly r.. bat vi'l attack*-! with f r l-tt*r 
pn>;-ct< of ^uccr-'. * if <***.!v th- ar.h wYl 
era*- to concern hum -If with H:mar. r t y,. 

fi'M cbisr to — uh-m-— I am. etc, 

r K pj.r-cj;. 

r v\v r. t /: !:^ r ** 
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The Tuberculosis Problem 

Sir, — The recent 'spate of correspondence on this 
problem in your columns, culminating in Dr. Gordon 
Tippett’s letter and quotation from a county medical 
officer of health’s sad report on January 13th, surely, 
shows. that something is wrong with our anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. Whose is the fault that cases are not recog- 
nized or sent for treatment until so advanced? Presum- 
ably an old scapegoat, the G.P., will be indicted by most ; 
for do not the authorities provide tuberculosis dispensaries 
and sanatoria staffed by (presumably) specialists? Mean- 
while the G.P., floundering amidst the various advices 
to pasteurize, not to pasteurize, to use and not to use 
tuberculin, et cetera, and armed with a stethoscope, a 
little common sense, and perhaps with the help of a 
municipal laboratory and a hospital’s out-patient depart- 
ment, struggles on with the endeavour to obtain early 
diagnosis and early treatment for cases of consumption. 

Are these local specialist tuberculosis centres rendering 
all the assistance possible? Consultation with some G.P. 
colleagues confirms the impression that, in this district at 
any rate, the dispensary dispenses with the use of x rays, 
tuberculin, more than one sputum .examination (done in 
the local municipal laboratory and not in the clinic), and 
even suspicion of any history, signs, or symptoms, except 
a positive sputum. Suspected early cases are referred for 
advice, the specialist makes a few peremptory dabs at 
their chests with fingers and stethoscope, and they are 
usually returned with a chit marked " No evidence of 
tuberculosis.” Many of these folk are then diagnosed at 
a hospital, notified, and again sent io the dispensary for 
advice on treatment. They are told to attend quarterly 
or perhaps monthly, but their names are not entered for 
institutional treatment until they become emaciated and 
pyrexia! . owing to economic stress preventing adequate 
treatment at home/' There is even then usually not less 
than six weeks’ wait before admission. When these 
patients come out of the sanatorium they complain about 
the draughts (fresh air) and poor food, though regrettably 
they can never be persuaded to put these complaints into 
writing. The attitude of the clinic to the possibility of 
relapse in such patients is similarly ostrich-like. 

Now by way of some constructive criticism, here arc 
a few practical questions which arise : 

j. How many such organizations are as inefficient as ours? 
I am hopeful that replies to this letter will prove— none. 
The facts will then be represented to the appropriate 

authority. 

2. Is there any system of inspection of such organizations, 
and is any attempt’ made to keep them well equipped and to 
standardize their functions? 

3. Can any tuberculosis clinic afford to spurn the use of 
(<I) repeated sputum examinations, (it) an .r-ray apparatus, 
(r) careful and repeated clinical examination, and Ul) tuber- 
culin. especially in the ease of children, as aids to early 
diagnosis ? 

4. Should not such organizations be competent and 
instructed to advise individual treatment, cither by a written 
pamphlet to the patient direct or to the G.P. in charge of 
the case, if any? 

5 Finally, tuberculosis being a notifiable and presumably 
” infectious ” disease, cannot steps be taken to lessen the 
interval before isolation and institutional treatment? 

This letter is not intended as a personal attack on the 
local tuberculosis medical officer, but upon the system (or 
ntthcr lack of it) which allows such a parody of scientific 
organization against the scourge I shall be delighted to 
com spend and co-operate with any fellow G P. who holds 
similar views, but in order not to shock any lay readers 
living locally who may chance to see the Journal I must 
sign tnvself anonymously 

' ' _ A. K. F. 

I uu;jr\ 


Artificial Pneumothorax for Tuberculous 
Children 

Sir, — In the Journal of January 6th (p. 14) Dr. William 
Stobie describes the treatment of three cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis in children* by artificial pneumothorax. The 
ages of his' cases were 9, 12, and 15 years respectively. 
It will perhaps be of interest to him, as well as to your 
other readers, to know that, since the beginning of 1926, 
lS2 cases of pulmonary' tuberculosis in children were 
treated by this method at High Wood Hospital. At the 
time of the induction of the pneumothorax fifteen of 
these cases were below the age of 10 years, and the rest 
were between the ages of 10 and 15. In the youngest 
case the initial fill of air was given at the age of 4 years. 

We do not, however, make any claims to originality in 
this matter, as many workers on the Continent have 
practised collapse therapy in children younger than ours 
at High Wood. Armand-Delille 1 describes 120 cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis in infancy treated in this way, 
and although he' does not state the exact ages of his 
cases here, in an earlier publication 3 lie describes two 
cases aged 14 months and 1 year. But even this is 'not 
the last word on the subject, for as early as 1914 Billon 
is stated to have induced an artificial pneumothorax on 
a baby only 9 months old. — I am, etc., 

A. G. L. Beade, 

High Wood Hospital for Children, , Medical Superintendent. 

Brentwood, Jan. 22nd. 


Control of Mclaslascs in Breast Cancer 


Sir,— D r. Annis, while in general agreement with the 
views expressed in my letter of January 6th, nevertheless 
thinks that I am ” too readily belittling the value of the' 
time, labour, and, especially, money, which has been spent 
upon cancer research work- under very distinguished aus- 
pices in this and other countries— with Jar too little result, 

I admit . . . but still surely with some." Now the point of 
my letter was that, since the days of Tut-ankh-Amen, 
practically no progress had been made in prevention of 
metastases. Research has been concentrated largely upon 
what may be called the cytology of cancer. Much has 
been added to our knowledge in this respect, and time, 
labour, and money spent upon the acquisition of fresh 
knowledge is never wasted. A recognition of this truth 
should not blind us to the fact that little has so far been 
discovered which can at the present moment be applied 


in practice. 

The question ol the prevention of metastases is obviously 
connected with that of susceptibility. Let us see what 
one of our leading research workers. Dr. Cramer, has to 
say on this subject ( Lancet , January 6th, 1934, p. 104): 


•* if it [susceptibility] could be diminished, it would offer 
nother method for the prevention of cancer. ... I have 
arried out experiments with that object in view over several 
ears, but as yet with no result. There is, however, expen- 
nental evidence that this factor can be increased by the 
ilministration of liver. . . . Unfortunately this change is 
11 the wrong direction, but at any rate it suggests the pos- 
ibility that by other means a change in the right direction 
about." 


There is at present no drug or gland treatment which 
can be counted upon to reduce susceptibility : or. to put 
it in another way. to raise resistance. On the other band, 
there is evidence, both clinical and experimental, to show 
that certain forms of generalized radiation can prolong 
life in cancer subjects, and that established metastases 

can be held in check in a small percentage_ofjascs_for 

* Rev i le la Tttberc . 
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several years. The generalized x-ray treatment, briefly 
mentioned in my letter a* a means of controding meta- 
stasis, is at present empirical. 

What is badly ifeeded is some laboratory te*-t which 
will tell us when Intent cancer is likely to become active, 
so that we may forestall it. Work in this direction i** 
leing carried out. The .ultimate weapon against metastasos 
may be something far removed from radiotherapy of any 
kind ; but meanwhile it is better to u c c an empirical 
method which has had some successes to its credit than 
to sit with folded hands waiting for manifestations of 
distant invasion, which in a large proportion of eases are 
bound to occur. — I am, etc., 
l^n.Ion, w.i. Jan. -th. s - Gilkeht Scott. 


IlaUcrf Inlrnociilnr Tension 


Sin. — In your issue of January 20th Flight Lieutenant 
R. L. Raymond describes «a new symptom-complex of 
increased intraocular tension and frontal headaches in 
\oung persons. He draws his conclusions from four 
c.im's ; but. apart from an ophthalmology cal point of \icw, 
the evidence which lie gives is not sufficient to support 
the diagnosis of raised intraocular tension. Apparently 
the author based his diagnosis of increased tension on 
digital tonometry, confirm'd in one case by a shallow 
anti rior chamber in another by cupping of the optic 
did:. and corroNirated in all by tenderness of the eve 
and the abolition of all symptoms on exhibiting escrina. 
The rcnnind< r of the evidence is negative. 

On tin: alnivc positive evidence the following observa- 
tions may be made without going too muth into detail. 
Digital tonometry is of great value when definite altera- 
tions of intraocular pressure an* present. It is, however, 
unsafe to ba«e a diagnosis on it in doubtful cases and 
some doubt appears to have existed in Dr. Raymond's 
mind, as he states that the tension was ** thought to 
b-' higher " on digital examination. One of the cases 
was thought to have a slightly shallower anterior charnl>er 
m the affected eye : but it must be {xfinted out tint it is 
diflu ult to compare depths of anterior chambers when 
the pupils are of different sire. In the case quoted tin* 
pupil of the affected eye was constricted by c-erinr, and 
the anterior chamber m such an c\v usually appears mor* 
shallow, quite apart from the question of raised pressure, 
increlv becati*-'' there i* a larger area of iris in cvi«l»*nc°. 
Another cas? was stated to have an optic disk which 
was slightly more cupped in the affect id eye. but 
which was normal on examination five weeks later, after 
treatment with c^rinv Tins is r« markable evidence, as 
no treatment has vet b*vn known to remove cupping of 
the optic disk. Tim!crnc« of the eyeball is no evidence 
of gluiroma, and tnav merely lie associated with the head* 
ache Th*' therap* utn to*-t of the e fled of c<*rir.e i« not 
easily put to One «adt\ but the instillation rf db tilled 
water has often done much to relieve pain which, has nut 
b* en shown to have an organic hvb. 

1 do not quotum the accuracy of Dr. Raymond's 
clmnal ol*s 'nations, but I fi .1 that b.'* has attache! 
undue imjx* stance to some relatively insignificant i!-tai!.- 
which cannot b- r* girded as of «!;apr*'*tic import. Iiw. 
cvi r, no one Humid place any reliance whiUvrr «*n 
digital tonometry which 1m< net l-'^n crr.finmd 1 v a 
mo*e accurate m*'th'>l of temr.-try. u::b»-* it is pos-.b’.- 
to say that the intraocular pr***"ure i< mb'-i b- vo~d .all 
sliatlou of dmibt, and thru, of cour*'*, there would b- 
other indubilnlV <:gr.< of glaucoma. In any cas- claucvm.*! 
can, and. not infrequently dors occur in wurg 
of all acr<, and the piin may U* referred to the frontal 
region . — 1 am. etc.. 


U..u a, t .a. 2--.h. 


“Cheap Anae.-lhesia 


Sir. — In the daily Press tb.cre i- an arc on::! cf an 
inquest at which an enumat pathologist i c report'd to 
have stated that open cth* r is the va!ev* r.nar- tl.*-t sc. 
I do not want to criticize in any way th** cn* # ' out of 
which this comment aro-e. I know nothing about it 
except that it was a bad risk. Ib-ddcs d'.ath* on the 
table may happen to anyone; I frr«ly admit that nv 
own record is not free from th»m. But it b not appmnt 
why a pathologist, whose opinion in b:s own department 
is no doubt rno«t valuable and r« liable, should make 
dogmatic statements about anaesthitic*, on which subject 
he is al>out as likely to Ik* correct ns an nr.nc*-thctr-t who 
pontificates on pathology. 

The pathologist in question, in thus retailing an opinion 
ten years out of date, lias apparently n»-\er beard of pn< 
and oxygen or ethylene and oxygen. Th»* forma r is cer- 
tainly and the latter probably far Its* toxic He alo 
omitted to mention the undoubted facts that op* n filar 
is the most unpleasant method known from th*' pitants 
point of view, and that its popularity i« largely till' to 
its apparent case of administration and tlu* strange men- 
tality of surgeons who demand exorbitant ft's for them- 
selves and yet cheerfully risk their patients' comfort and 
safety bv insisting on cheap anaesthesia 

The astounding lethargy with which the art of an-t* 
the- ia is regarded in many districts*, an nttitud'* of mind 
which assumes that nineteenth century method** ar'* gori 
enough for twentieth century work an<l tint no impru\< - 
nunt is desirable or po c siblc. makes rne think i: Inch 
time the whole subject was ventilat'd — I am. < Ic , 


M-irky, nr Le<d*. J.m 24th 


W. Sum r i Svkj s 


Local Anaesthesia in Midwifery 

Sir. — I nfiltration of tin* p-rim urn with a Mutable local 
anaesthetic, during the second stage c>f Jaipur, ha* it' 
advantages, and although I do not suggest that thi> i* 
anything new, yet it doe< not apj>car to be v» rv much 
employed. By combining it with very light a:*.ae*th* * ia 
from a Junker's inhaler a norma! labour can be re neb:-. 1 
suffickntly free from pain at thb stage without th- di-- 
advantage of rendering the patient incapabb* <•: h'Jpr.g 
herself and taking ’* the kick " out cf the uterine m:>cb*. 
The general condition of the pitbnt. bMh in* at a! and 
physical, after tins xri' thud. i< letter than v-hen mor* 
general aiuwsthitic b gv.'ti If j— rine.il st:tch'*s rr 
div:rio:t of the perineum i* rtquirH thi- can Ik- eb :.e 
painl-svly without any more pi n f -rv.l ar.a* -tla. ti; An 
an.at-srl’a-s.a with gas and oxygen i*- m< easily arrang'd 
for, and th:« method is so simple and harm!: s-s. Xh-: 
.* agonizing pain rf the stretching and tearing tf tk'- 
n'uni i< .ibolishetl and the* worst of the pain ;s » Iimm.it' d 
It is >pecia!iy applicable in the cr.*e of a primp* ra c r m 
a brx o-J; dt!t\K.ry. when a painb r * pri::',*.lCT,v can I** 
« p rform* .1 wh : ch imj'Tviei'-. th*- ehiid'* c!: bv 
tmg the dt!iver\* of th- after-icming an! r»h*\e- 

pressnre cn th** ccrd. I*crir.*al ixammat. :i and 'Jtr.r.* :* 
aiterwards can Ik* tbre m rr r f.\*.!v, ;s :! «- j ’tort d ***v 
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After this method the perineal incision heals quickly and 
cleanly, bruising having been avoided. I often find that 
the patient can give all the anaesthetic necessary 
herself or assisted by the nurse; and the obstetrician can 
confine his attention without interruption to the birth 
and give his instructions to a patient who is not “ out 
of control ** from pain. — I am, etc., 

E. Lawton Moss, 
Famborough, Hants, Jan. 27th. C.M.G., M.C.O.G. 


Pruritus Ani 

Sir, — I should like to endorse Dr. Hernaman-Johnson's 
views ( Journal , January 20th, p. 123) on the treatment 
of pruritus ani. In his letter he states that in the majority 
of cases of this troublesome disorder surgical treatment 
is quite unnecessary. It is my practice in these cases 
always to make a rectal examination, and should there 
be any evidence of piles, fissure, or other abnormalities, 
these must of course be treated. The importance of 
making such an examination cannot be overestimated. 
Examination is also made for the presence of worms, 
which are sometimes responsible for the condition. 

The skin is usually lichenified and excoriated as a result 
of scratching — and in places may be denuded of epithelium. 

With regard to treatment, any raw areas should be 
painted with a 2 per cent, solution of silver nitrate. Four 
doses of 1/3 B unfiltered x rays are given at intervals 
of ten days, and an antipruritic ointment is prescribed. 
In most cases the patient begins to feel some relief after 
the second treatment, and it is advisable to warn him 
not to expect any improvement until then. At' the end 
of the course of treatment most patients are ‘completely 
relieved and do not need to use any antipruritic applica- 
tions. The cessation of irritation and the return of 
undisturbed sleep at night soon lead to a marked -im- 
provement in the patient's general condition. — I am, etc., 

Norman Burgess, M.D., M.K.C.P. 

Clifton, Bristol, Jan. 23rd. 


Sir, — In his very interesting letter in your issue of 
January 20th, Dr. Hernaman- Johnson falls into the 
common error of writing on pruritus ani as if it were 
a disease stii generis, and of referring to it as being 
“ curable " by the application of x rays. A certain 
amount of unnecessary mystery surrounds pruritus ani, 
which is not the caso with other skin irritations. Pruritus 
ani is a mere symptom of very numerous rectal abnor- 
malities. It is perfectly true that temporary relief may 
be afforded 'by various forms of treatment — for example, 
subcutaneous injections of A.B.A., Ball’s operation, or 
— as Dr. Hernaman-Johnson writes — by *-ray treatment. 
AU of these, however, act merely by rendering the skin 
of the anal region anaesthetic or more healthy for a longer 
or shorter period. It can only happen rarely that such 
relief proves permanent, because all of these treatments 
overlook the underlying cause — whatever it may be in 
each individual case. 

The causes of pruritus are numerous, and it is impos- 
sible in a letter of reasonable length to enumerate them 
fully and to describe the treatment appropriate to each. 
To show the fallacy of applying treatment to the skin 
only it is sufficient to mention that one of the common 
causes of severe and intractable pruritus is, as Colonel 
\V. P. Macarthur pointed out in the British Medical Journal 
of August 22nd. 1931, the presence in the bowel of the 
Er.terobius vcrnucularis — a parasite resembling the thread- 
worm of children. A large proportion of cases of pruritus 
can be shown to be due to this cause. Once this fact 


has been admitted, the fallacy of writirig as a “ cure " 
of any application to the skin alone of remedies such as 
-x rays, injections of A.B.A., or anything else, becomes 
obvious. They undoubtedly may give tempoxary relief, 
but until the parasites-have been destroyed no permanent 
** cure " of the irritation can be expected. 

Among other common causes of pruritus are internal 
haemorrhoids, chronic proctitis, inflamed anal crypts, sub- 
mucous tracks, etc. To effect a permanent relief of 
pruritus each case must be fully investigated by an expert 
proctologist and the cause found and dealt with. Only 
in the cases in which a painstaking search for a cause 
has failed should local anaesthetic remedies or x rays 
be tried. In my opinion too many of these cases are 
referred to dermatologists instead of to proctologists. 
The cause of pruritus is a rectal one in the very great 
majority of cases, and it is as useless to send a case of 
pruritus ani to a skin specialist instead of to a proctologist 
as it is to send a case of neuralgia due to a carious tooth 
to a neurologist instead of to a dentist. In both cases 
temporary relief may be given, but no permanent." cure M 
can be expected until the cause has been found and 
removed. 

Dr. Hernaman-Johnson also .writes that cases of pruritus 
" associated with severe piles will, of course, require 
operation." -I have been trying' for the past eighteen 
years or so ^latterly with considerable success) to con- 
vince the profession that most cases of internal haemor- 
rhoids — even very severe ones — can be treated successfully 
without operation by means of injection. In no class of caso 
are the results more satisfactory than in those in which in- 
tolerable pruritus is a symptom. The cases in question are 
by no means Always those in which the haemorrhoids arc 
unusually large. It must be remembered, however, that 
it does not follow that because a patient with pruritus has 
haemorrhoids there may not be other rectal abnormalities 
present also. Relief will be permanent only if all the 
rectal abnormalities which are present are dealt with 
effectually. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, Jan. 26th. ARTHUR S. MoRI-EY. 


Lcfi-sided Slancc for Urethral Instrumentation . 

Sir, — I have been much interested in Mr, Neve's 
description of litholapaxy simplified [Journal, December 
30th, 1933, p. 1211) and the subsequent correspondence on 
left-sided stance for urethral instrumentation in your 
issues of January 13th'and 20th (pp. 78, 124). 

I am right-handed, and as a student learnt to stand 
on the left side of the patient for passing urethral 
catheters and bougies, but after doing many cases of 
litholapaxy by standing on the right side of the patient 
I developed a sense of touch for urethral instrumentation. 
Hence the right-sided stance is adopted by me in all 
these cases except in perineal litholapaxy, when tho 
patient is in the lithotomy position and I in the median 
position. I may here state that I have found the best 
urethral bougie to be a lithotrite. I have, with the aid 
of the weight of the lithotrite plus the sense of touch for 
the passing of urethral instruments, succeeded in passing 
through most, if not all, strictures, and when more than 
a false passage was present. Another big advantage ol 
the lithotrite as a bougie is that, after passing through 
a stricture and before withdrawal, the blades can, if 
necessary, be separated sufficiently to stretch the tissues 
in the stricture without tearing the mucous membrane of 
the urethra. — I am, etc., 

C. C. Murison, F.R.C.S.Ed., 
Colonel LM.S.fret.). 

Knodce-Zoute, Belgium, Jan. 20th 
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Sir, — If Dr.' Browdy (Journal, January 20th, p. 124) 
is referring to the method by which the passage of a 
curved metal urethral instrument is commenced by hold- 
ing it parallel to Poupart's ligament of the left side, 
certainly, by standing on the left side, one avoids 
awkwardly reaching over the .patient and crossing the 
hands at the beginning of the manoeuvre. But, at the 
end, there is an awkward “ backhand ” use of the right 
hand, unless, as described and illustrated by one authority, 
the hands are changed during the manoeuvre. It is, how- 
ever, better to keep one hand entirely for holding the 
penis and the other for the instrument. - 

Again, most couches are placed so that the patient’s left 
side is against a wall. But, even if both sides are 
accessible, it involves unnecessary exercise — for instance, 
in a 'stricture clinic — to stand on the left when passing 
a metal instrument and on the right when passing a soft 
one, as recommended by one textbook. 

These disadvantages of the left-sided stance are, avoid- 
able if the operator always stands on the right for 
urethral instrumentation, as is the routine practice of the 
leading exponents of the art whom I have seen. Curved 
metal instruments are then best passed by the so-called 
“ tour de maitre," in which the concavity of the curve 
at first faces downwards, and the point of the instrument 
presses towards the floor of the anterior urethra, thus 
minimizing the small risk -of catching the point in the 
lacuna magna or other orifice in the urethral roof. There 
is then no awkward crossing of the hands, no needless 
changing of them in the middle of the manoeuvre, and no 
unnecessary jumping about from side to side of the couch. 
— I am, etc., 

London, W.l, Jan. 23 rd. Alex. E. Roche. 


Vision of Brightness and Colour 

Sir, — The address of Professor J. S.. Haldane to the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh not only strikingly 
shows the inability of hitherto current doctrine to explain 
the facts which he gives, but also the need to examine 
certain fundamental physiological doctrines. Tradition 
has handed down to us the idea that retinal end-organs 
are structures which are quiescent until excited to activity 
by light. This, however, is not a scientific theory, for 
there never was a time when anyone put together the 
facts of retinal stimulation and deduced therefrom that 
those organs are quiescent until excited, just as are the 
members of the excised muscle-nerve preparation. None, i 
moreover, could so do, because every retinal phenomenon | 
observed requires a special hypothesis to explain away 
the fact that retinal behaviour is never what it ought 
to be if the end-organs were of this type. The current I 
physiology of retinal stimulation is a mass of such special I 
hypotheses .which are not required by the facts them- 
selves but by the attempts to bring these facts into line j 
with a preconceived notion that retinal end-organs are i 
quiescent until excited. 

Actually, some of the modem work on muscle and nerve 
provides the renitent evidence against this fundamental 
theory'. We now know that the responses of structures, , 
such as retinal organs have been presumed to be, are 

all or nothing.” It is possible to account for a grading 
of response in living muscle by imagining that the organ 
works fractionally, with each fraction always doing its' 
utmost ; but such an hypothesis cannot be applied to the 
eye because the size of a retinal picture, and with it the 
number of end-organs involved, is independent of the 
brightness of the light. If, then, this fundamental hypo- 
theses were correct, our vision could be only of dazzling 
brightness or inky blackness, and the only picture we 
could see would be areas of those two states. 

Nothing, however, could be more typical of the 


behaviour of a rhythmically active structure than a 
capacity to give responses, as augmentations, which are 
graded according to the strength of the stimulant. Our 
capacity to perceive differences of light and shade con- 
stitutes, in fact, part of the evidence that retinal end- 
organs have an inherent rhythmical activity which is 
augmented by light. The other features of retinal stimu- 
lation all fall into line with this. The proposition of 
stimulating a rhythmical organ to greater activity is, 
however, as different from that of exciting a quiescent 
one as is the sparking of gases in a motor different from 
the proposition of getting more power out of the machine 
after it has begun to tick over. But physiologists, in 
their past studies of excitability, did the equivalent of 
studying the laws which govern the sparking of gases, 
and imagined that these laws were applicable to throttle 
adjustments. 

The capacity of a rhythmical tissue to have its activity 
modified by environmental change has been called “ re- 
sponsiveness ” and its laws studied. Furnished with a 
knowledge of these laws. Professor Haldane, instead of 
presenting his audience with a puzzle in his crossed 
shadow experiment, could have informed them that it 
was a predictable phenomenon. The puzzle was provided 
by the assumption that this was a phenomenon of 
excitability. In addition, one may further predict that 
what Professor Haldane seems to have looked - for will 
probably be seen if he keeps his gaze accurately fixed for 
some five or ten minutes — the time will vary according 
to the previous history of the seeing eye. A further pre- 
dictable phenomenon, on the basis that retinal end-organs 
have rhythm, is that the eye of a miner at the coal face 
will be more responsive to light than it is at the surface. 
The actual hundred-thousand-fold increase may not be 
predictable, but nevertheless is not surprising, a million- 
fold having been found in hearts. Alternatively, when 
one possesses an adequate knowledge of the properties of 
rhythmical tissues, these facts concerning the miner's eye 
provide part of the evidence that retinal end-organs have 
an inherent rhythmical activity. 

It would probably take up too much of your space to 
discuss in detail Professor Haldane's experiments on colour 
vision. I may, however, be permitted to point that, on 
the basis of retinal rhythm, the apparent existence of 
four primary colours, arranged as Hering arranged them, 
is predictable. There is also no difficulty in accounting 
for the fact that others have found only three. The 
current difficulties concerning colour-blindness also have 
an automatic solution. An undamped rhythmical or 
vibrating system provides all the possibilities that Pro- 
fessor Haldane finds blit cannot account for on the basis 
of the theories hitherto current.- His facts constitute, 
indeed, cogent evidence against them, but, like their 
authors, -Professor Haldane has not been able to get away 
from that fundamental error of presumption, quiescence: 
He has therefore been constrained to act as they did 
— namely, to produce still another hypo thesis, which 
attempts to_weld the facty into accord with a preconceived 
notion. 

In contrast with this I have dealt primarily with ques- 
tions of fact. The existence of responsiveness and its 
laws, for exainple, are not only questions of fact, but 
also they are capable of verification by anyone who cares 
to look. The existence of an inherent retinal end-organ 
rhythm is admittedly a theory, but nevertheless it is 
directly derived from the facts, and stands the test of a 
capacity for accurate prediction. But its derivation and 
the making of predictions requires more knowledge of the 
properties of rhythmical tissues than some physiologists 
seem to possess. The necessary more is admittedly new 
knowledge, but it consists of facts. — I am, etc.. 

King Gt-orge's Medical College, Lucknow, BURRIDGE. 
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After this method the perineal incision heals quickly and 
cleanly, bruising having been avoided. I often find that 
the patient can give all the anaesthetic necessary 
herself or assisted by the nurse, and the obstetrician can 
confine his attention without interruption to the birth 
and give his instructions to a patient who is not " out 
of control ” from pain. — I am, etc., 

E. Lawton- Moss, 
Famborouuh, Hants, Jan. 27th. C.M.G., M.C.O.G. 


Pruritus Ani 

Sm, — I should like to endorse Dr. Hernaman-Johnson's 
views (Journal, January 20th, p. 123) on the treatment 
of pruritus ani. In his letter he states that in the majority 
of cases of this troublesome disorder surgical treatment 
is quite unnecessary. It is my practice in these cases 
always to make a rectal examination, and should there 
be any evidence of piles, fissure, or other abnormalities, 
these must of course be treated. The importance of 
making such an examination cannot be overestimated. 
Examination is also made for the presence of worms, 
which are sometimes responsible for the condition. 

The skin is usually licheniSed and excoriated as a result 
of scratching — and in places may be denuded of epithelium. 

With regard to treatment, any raw areas should be 
painted with a 2 per cent, solution of silver nitrate. Four 
doses of 1/3 B unfiltered x rays are given at intervals 
of ten days, and an antipruritic ointment is prescribed. 
In most cases the patient begins to feel some relief after 
the second treatment, and it is advisable to warn him 
not to expect any improvement until then. At the end 
of the course of treatment most patients are "completely 
relieved and do not need to use any antipruritic applica- 
tions. The cessation of irritation and the return of 
undisturbed sleep at night soon lead to a marked -im- 
provement in the patient’s general condition. — I am, etc., 

Norman Burgess, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Clifton, Bristol, Jan. 23rd. 


Sir, — In his very interesting letter in your issue of 
January 20tli, Dr. Hernaman- Johnson falls into the 
common error of writing on pruritus ani as if it were 
a disease sui generis, and of referring to it as being 
" curable ” by the application of x rays. A certain 
amount of unnecessary mystery surrounds pruritus ani, 
which is not the Caso with other skin irritations. Pruritus 
ani is a mere symptom of very numerous rectal abnor- 
malities. It is perfectly true that temporary relief may 
be afforded 'by various forms of treatment — for example, 
subcutaneous injections of A.B.A., Ball’s operation, or 

as Dr. Hemaman-Johnson writes — by x-ray treatment. 

All of these, however, act merely by rendering the skin 
of the anal region anaesthetic or more healthy for a longer 
or shorter period. It can only happen rarely that such 
relief proves permanent, because all of these treatments 
overlook the underlying cause — whatever it may be in 
each individual case. 

The causes of pruritus are numerous, and it is impos- 
sible in a letter of reasonable length to enumerate them 
fullv and to describe the treatment appropriate to each. 
To show the fallacy of applying treatment to the skin 
only it is sufficient to mention that one of the common 
causes of severe and intractable pruritus is, as Colonel 
\V. P. Macarthur pointed out in the British Medical Journal 
of Aii-ust 22nd, 1931. the presence in the bowel of the 
Enterolnus rrrwicularis—a parasite resembling the thread- 
worm of children. A large proportion of cases of pruritus 
can l>e shown to be due to this cause. Once this fact 


has been admitted, the fallacy of writiilg as a " cure ” 
of any application to the skin alone of remedies such as 
x rays, injections of A.B.A., or anything else, becomes 
obvious. They undoubtedly may give temporary relief, 
but until the parasites have been destroyed no permanent 

cure ” of the irritation can be expected. 

Among other common causes of pruritus are internal 
haemorrhoids, chronic proctitis, inflamed anal crypts, sub- 
mucous tracks, etc. To effect a permanent relief of 
pruritus each case must be fully investigated by an expert 
Proctologist and the cause found and dealt with. Only 
in the cases in which a painstaking search for a causo 
has failed should local anaesthetic remedies or x rays 
be tried. In my opinion too many of these cases are 
referred to dermatologists instead of to proctologists. 
The cause of pruritus is a rectal one in the very great 
majority of cases, and it is as useless to send a case of 
Pruritus ani to a skin specialist instead of to a proctologist 
as it is to send a case of neuralgia due to a carious tooth 
to a neurologist instead of to a dentist. In both cases 
temporary relief may be given, but no permanent " cure " 
can be expected until the cause has been found and 
removed. 

Dr. Hemaman-Johnson also writes that cases of pruritus 
" associated with severe piles will, of course, reguiro 
operation." T have been trying for the past eighteen 
years or so .(latterly with considerable success) to con- 
vince the profession that most cases of internal haemor- 
rhoids — even very severe ones — can be treated successfully 
without operation by means of injection. In no class of case 
are the results more satisfactory than in those in which in- 
tolerable pruritus is a symptom. The cases in question are 
by no means Always those in which the haemorrhoids are 
unusually large. It must be remembered, however, that 
it does not follow that because a patient with pruritus has 
haemorrhoids there may not be other rectal abnormalities 
present also. Relief will be permanent only if all the 
rectal abnormalities which are present are dealt with 
effectually. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, Jan. 26th. Arthur S. Morley. 


Lcfl-sideil Stance for Urethral Instrumentation . 

Sir, — I have been much interested in Mr. Neve's 
description of litholapaxy simplified (Journal, December 
30th, 1933, p. 1211) and the subsequent correspondence on 
left-sided stance lor urethral instrumentation in your 
issues of January 13th and 20th (pp. 78, 124). 

I am right-handed, and as a student learnt to stand 
on the left side of the patient for passing urethral 
catheters and bougies, but after doing many cases of 
litholapaxy by standing on the right side of the patient 
I developed a sense of touch for urethral instrumentation. 
Hence the right-sided stance is adopted by me in all 
these cases except in perineal litholapaxy, when the 
patient is in the lithotomy position and I in the median 
position. I may here state that I have found the best 
urethral bougie to be a litliotrite. I have, with the aid 
of the weight of the lithotrite plus the sense of touch for 
the passing of urethral instruments, succeeded in passing 
through most, if not all, strictures, and when more than 
a false passage was present. Another big advantage of 
the lithotrite as a bougie is that, after passing through 
a stricture and before withdrawal, the blades can, if 
necessary, be separated sufficiently to stretch the tissues 
in the stricture without tearing the mucous membrane of 
the urethra. — I am. etc., 

C. C. Murisox. F.K.C.S.Ed., 
Colonel I.M.S.fret.). 

Knocku-Zoute, Belgium, Jan. 20th. 
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Sir, — If Dr. Browdy (Journal , January 20th, p. 124) 
is referring to the method by which the passage of a 
curved metal urethral instrument is commenced by hold- 
ing it parallel to Poupart’s ligament of the left side, 
certainly, by standing on the left side, one avoids 
awkwardly reaching over the .patient and crossing the 
hands at the beginning of the manoeuvre. But, at the 
end, there is an awkward ** backhand " use of the right 
hand, unless, as described and illustrated by one authority, 
the hands are changed during the manoeuvre. It is, how- 
ever, better to keep one hand entirely for holding the 
penis and the other for the instrument. . 

Again, most couches are placed so that the patient’s left 
side is against a wall. But, even if both sides are 
accessible, it involves unnecessary exercise — for instance, 
in a stricture clinic — to stand on the left when passing 
a metal instrument and on the right when passing a soft 
one, as recommended by one textbook. 

These disadvantages of the left-sided stance are. avoid- 
able if the operator always stands on the right for 
urethral instrumentation, as is the routine practice of the 
leading exponents of the art whom I have seen. Curved 
metal instruments are then best passed by the so-called 

tour de maitre,” in which the concavity of the curve 
at first faces downwards, and the point of the instrument 
presses towards the floor of the anterior urethra, thus 
minimizing the small risk -of catching the point in the 
lacuna magna or other orifice in the urethral roof. There 
is then no awkward crossing of the hands, no needless 
changing of them in the middle of the manoeuvre, and no 
unnecessary jumping about from side to side of the couch. 
— I am, etc., 

London, W.l, Jan. 23rd. ALEX. E. Roche. 


Vision of Brightness and Colour 

Sir,— The address of Professor J. S.. Haldane to the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh not only strikingly 
shows the inability of hitherto current doctrine to explain 
the facts which he gives, but also the need to examine 
certain fundamental physiological doctrines. Tradition 
has handed down to us the idea that retinal end-organs 
are structures which are quiescent until excited to activity 
by light. This, however, is not a scientific theory, for 
there never was a time when anyone put together the 
facts of retinal stimulation and deduced therefrom that 
those organs are quiescent until excited, just as are the 
members of the excised muscle-nerve preparation. None, 
moreover, could so do, because every” retinal phenomenon 
observed requires a special hypothesis to explain away 
the fact that retinal behaviour is never what it ought 
to be if the end-organs were of this type. The current 
physiology of retinal stimulation is a mass of such special 
hypotheses .which are not required by the facts them- 
selves but by the attempts to bring these facts into line 
with a preconceived notion that retinal end-organs are 
quiescent until excited. 

Actually, some of the modem work on muscle and nerve 
provides the renitent evidence against this fundamental 
theory. We now know that the responses of structures, 
such as retinal organs have been presumed to be. are 
■■ all or nothing.” It is possible to account for a gradin"- 
of response in living muscle by imagining that the organ 
works fractionally, with each fraction always doin" its' 
utmost ; but such an hypothesis cannot be applied to the 
eye because the size of a retinal picture, and with it the 
number of end-organs involved, is independent of th« 
brightness of the light. If. then, this fundamental hvpo- 
thcsis were correct, our vision could be onlv of dazzlin" 
brightness or inky blackness, and the only picture we 
could see would be areas of those two states. 

Nothing, however, could be more typical of the 


behaviour of a rhythmically active structure than a 
capacity to give responses, as augmentations, which are 
graded according to the strength of the stimulant. Our 
capacity to perceive differences of light and shade con- 
stitutes, in fact, part of the evidence that retinal end- 
organs have an inherent rhythmical activity which is 
augmented by light. The other features of retinal stimu- 
lation all fall into lice with this. The proposition of 
stimulating a rhythmical organ to greater activity is, 
however, as different from that of exciting a quiescent 
one as is the sparking of gases in a motor different from 
the proposition of getting more power out of the machine 
after it has begun to tick over. But physiologists, in 
their past studies of excitability, did the equivalent of 
studying the laws which govern the sparking of gases, 
and imagined that these laws were applicable to throttle 
adjustments. 

The capacity of a rhythmical tissue to have its activity' 
modified by environmental change has been called *' re- 
sponsiveness ” and its laws studied. Furnished with a 
knowledge of these laws, Professor Haldane, instead of 
presenting his audience with a puzzle in his crossed 
shadow experiment, could have informed them that it 
was a predictable phenomenon. The puzzle was provided 
by the assumption that this was a phenomenon of 
excitability. In addition, one may further predict that 
what Professor Haldane seems to have looked . for will 
probably be seen if he keeps his gaze accurately fixed for 
some five or ten minutes — the time will vary according 
to the previous history of the seeing eye. A further pre- 
dictable phenomenon, on the basis that retinal end-organs 
have rhythm, is that the eye of a miner at the coal face 
will be more responsive to light than it is at the surface. 
The actual hundred-thousand-fold increase may not be 
predictable, but nevertheless is not surprising, a million- 
fold haring been found in hearts. Alternatively, when 
one possesses an adequate knowledge of the properties of 
rhythmical tissues, these facts concerning the miner's eye 
provide part of the evidence that retinal end-organs have 
an inherent rhythmical activity. 

It would probably take up too much of your space to 
discuss in detail Professor Haldane’s experiments on colour 
vision. I may, however, be permitted to point that, on 
the basis of retinal rhythm, the apparent existence of 
four primary colours, arranged as Hering arranged them, 
is predictable. There is also no difficulty in accounting 
for the fact that others have found only three. The 
current difficulties concerning colour-blindness also have 
an automatic solution. An undamped rhythmical or 
vibrating system prorides all the possibilities that Pro- 
fessor Haldane finds but cannot account for on the basis 
of the theories hitherto current.-. His facts constitute, 
indeed, cogent evidence against them, but, like then- 
authors, Professor Haldane has not been able to get away 
from that fundamental error of presumption, quiescence; 
He has therefore been constrained to act as they did 
— namely, to produce still another hypothesis, which 
attempts to. weld the facts into accord with a preconceived 
notion. 

In contrast with this I have dealt primarily with ques- 
tions of fact. The existence of responsiveness and its 
laws, for example, are not only questions of fact, but 
also they are capable of verification by anyone who cares 
to look. ^ The existence of an inherent retinal end-organ 
rhythm is admittedly a theory, but nevertheless it is 
directly derived from the facts, and stands the test of a 
capacity for accurate prediction. But its derivation and 
the making of predictions requires more knowledge of the 
properties of rhythmical tissues than some physiologists 
seem to possess. The necessary more is admittedly new 
knowledge, but it consists of facts. — Tam, etc.. 

Kins Geor?*e*s Medical College, Lucknow, W. BURRXDGE. 
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“Under the Influence of Drink” 

Sir. — P rofessor C. R. Marshall's letter will be of interest 
to the general public as well as to the medical profession. 
One must cordially agree with his statement, “If it were 
possible to get a proper perspective into the public mind 
regarding the action of alcohol something might be 
gained." 

There are three points upon which attention should be 
focused. They are : (1) It is not the amount of alcohol 
imbibed, but the percentage of alcohol circulating In the 
blood at any given time, which produces the signs and 
symptoms of being “ under the influence of drink." (2) 
The amount absorbed does not necessarily bear a pro- 
portional relationship to the amount taken into the 
stomach. (3) The percentage of circulating alcohol which 
produces signs and symptoms of intoxication is quite 
small: (a) “slight" intoxication with 0.1 per cent.; 
(b) " marked " intoxication with 0.25 per cent, ; (c) 
“ grave " intoxication with 0.3 per cent. ; (d) “ coma " 
with 0.35 per cent, ; (e) “ death " with 0.4 per cent. 
From this it is to bo recognized that 0.1 per cent, of circu- 
lating alcohol will very sensibly affect any action requiring 
only a second for judgement. The suggestion made by 
Professor Marshall that a competent body should carry 
out large-scale experiments is overdue, and should be 
put in hand forthwith. 

May I venture to suggest a form of the " simple, cheap,* 
and foolproof apparatus," less elaborate than Miles's 
pursuit-meter, which could be kept at the police station 
for the use of the police surgeon when called upon to test 
a person suspected of being under the influence of drink. 
The apparatus consists of three buttons placed vertically, 
and coloured from above downwards green, amber, and red 
(the reverse order of traffic signal lights). The subject is 
asked to press one of these buttons, and, at the same time, 
by means of an electrical connexion, his judgement as to 
selection would be recorded. If the reaction was markedly 
delayed it would be suspicious. If, on a repetition of 
this test, the time taken was longer than the average for 
a non-alcoholic subject, it would be confirmation. Such 
a test, plus an accurate determination of the alcohol-blood 
content, which can be obtained from 0.2 c.cm. of the 
patient's blood withdrawn into and sealed within a capil- 
lary tube forthwith, should be sufficient, it -would seem, to 
give a statement on oath as to whether or not a person 
was under the influence of drink so as to be incapable of 
proper control of a car. — I am, etc., 

Woudbndgc, Jan. 27th. SOLTAU. 


Painful Injections 

Sir, — I have been much interested in the observations 
made about painful injections, in reply to my letter 
published in the Journal of January I3th (p. 76). I do 
not wish to be accused of hair-splitting, but, in answer to 
Dr. Loewv (January 20th, p. 124), I should like to point 
out that his method depends on evaporating the ether 
from his syringe “ by means of aspirating air repeatedly." 
It has the disadvantage that, outside a sterilizing plant, 
sterile air does not exist, and some day one might be 
unlucky enough to aspirate some pathogenic spores which 
were not killed by the ether. I think Dr. Castledcn 
(January 27th, p. 172) is nearer the mark with his anti- 
septic solution, " provided that he is lucky enough to 
have sterile cooled water always handy to wash out the 
solution." If he uses ether his method is open to the 
same objection as that which I raised to Dr. Locwy’s 
method. Personally, I never use anything but all-glass 
svringes, which I have not found to warp if boiled from 
the cold. Also, using rustless steel needles. I have not 
found the-e to become blunt from repeated boiling. As 


regards Dr. Loew’y's remarks — that boiling leaves water 
in the syringe, and that measurements of injections are 
thereby faulty — I should like to point out that a good 
syringe empties practically ever}’- drop of fluid. All that 
it does not expel it does not deliver! It is therefore 
wise to buy syringes that do empty themselves, in which 
case the objection disappears. Dr. Durrans's observations 
(January 27th, p. 172) on avascular areas have interested 
me greatly, and I any going to attempt to confirm them. 

May I, in conclusion, make a practical suggestion? A 
number of years ago the research workers of Messrs. 
Burroughs and Wellcome gave me a very useful tip. 
Most glass syringes have a flange at the top. It is easy 
to find glass test tubes of various sizes rvhich allow the 
syringe to drop into the tube as far as the flange^ The 
syringe, with needle in position, can be boiled together 
with the tube, drained, and a sterile lint wTapping with 
a rubber band then placed over the top until the syringe 
is required for use. During work the tube can be laid on 
the edge of a table, and if it is desired to place the syringe 
down for a moment a sterile receptacle is waiting. Most 
practitioners could afford to keep two or three syringes 
thus prepared to carry round, and the daily preparation 
of these is easily effected in odd moments. 

I still maintain that boiling in distilled water is the 
best method of sterilizing any all-glass syringe (and I 
use no other sort), and the possession of several of 
these overcomes the necessity of rapid and unsatisfactory 
sterilization for the next patient. I should be pleased to 
give particulars of the syringes and tubes u'hich have 
proved satisfactory to anyone tvho is interested. — 
I am, etc., 

London, S.E.5, Jan. 28th. GuY BousheLD, M.D.Lond. 


Sir, — May I add another note to the “ painful injec- 
tions " series? 

Select a spot* of skin free from a hair follicle, for if 
the needle is thrust through one of these it will be likely 
to “ tickle up " the associated sensory nerve ending. As 
to injections with spirit in or on the needle, I personally 
have receh’cd several of them, and should like to record 
that the result is a sensation not unlike being stung by 
a wasp! — I am, etc., 

Findon, Sussex, Jan. 2$th. HARRISON. 


Sir, — The site of an injection should certainly be 
observed closely in a good light, as Dr. Durrans suggests 
(Journal. January 27th, p. 172). It will then be easy to 
avoid the hair follicles when inserting the needle. As we 
know* from attempts in removing adhesive plaster, the hair 
follicles are most sensitive to pain. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, Jan. 2Sth. F - E - Loewv - 


Continuous Intravenous Saline 
Sir, — I am glad to learn that Sir William Coates, who 
antedated me by a year in his post as obstetric assistant, 
anticipated me by several years in using intravenous injec- 
tion of fluid for the treatment of post-partum haemor- 
rhage. But I would point out that my paper (eight casts) 
was on the intravenous injection of normal saline fluid, in 
large quantity (25 to 40 ounces), repeated if necessary- 
This repetition the continuous method of Bailey and 
Camow obviates. Of Sir William Coates’s two cases, 
in one not saline but “ about 22 ounces of simply warm 
water " was the fluid injected ; in the other an unstated 
quantity of Jennings’s solution, which contained five salts 
and alcohol (Jennings himself injected 16 ounces). The 
reasons for using normal saline and for increasing the 
quantity injected will be found in my paper, which ako 
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refers to a previous case of intra-arterial injection for 
post-partum haemorrhage. 

„ As a historian I cannot but be pleased if it can be shown 
that I have been anticipated, either in the employment of 
larger quantities (up to 40 ounces) of normal saline or in 
the provision of sealed glass tubes containing two drachms 
of sodium chloride in sterilized solution from which to 
make it (see my letter in the Journal, January 13th, 
p. 75). — I am, etc.. 


London, \V., Jan. 27th. 


Herbert R. Spencer. 


A Falling Birtli Rate 

Sir, — I note that the birth rate in England and Wales 
for 1933 has fallen to the lowest level on record — 14.4 per 
thousand of the population. It is useful to remember 
that (assuming, as I am doing in this letter, emigration 
and immigration to balance one another and, the national 
[= average] s expectation of life to remain constant) 
the birth rate needful to ensure a stationary popula- 
tion in a nation is one thousand divided by 
the national expectation of life — that is, supposing the 
expectation of England and Wales to be 56 years, the 
birth rate necessary to ensure and maintain a stationary 
population in that region would be 1,000 4 - 56 = Y7 W . So 
long as the birth rate is above that necessary to produce 
a stationary’ population, the population will continue to 
increase year by year and the younger members will 
outnumber the older. If, in a country with such a birth 
rate, the birth rate falls to the level needful to produce 
a stationary population but no further, the population, 
owing to the excess of young members, will not at once 
begin to decline, but the yearly increment will begin to 
decline year by year, until finally the population remains 
at a dead level, neither increasing nor diminishing from 
year to year. Should, however, the birth rate fall, as 
it has done in England and Wales, below the figure 
necessary to produce a stationary population — that is, 
from 17£ to 14$ — there necessarily ensues, not only (a) a 
rapid fall in the yearly increment until the level is reached 
at which births and deaths equal one another, but (6) 
a rapid yearly decline in the population after this stage 
is reached, which, should the process continue long enough, 
will ultimately lead to extinction. 

A diminution of the population of this country by, say, 
two millions, might have its advantages, but what of 'the 
vacant spaces in the Empire? I understand the Japanese 
are increasing at the rate of a million annually. 

How do these considerations concern us as a profession? 
It is highly ^ probable that the birth rate will continue to 
fall below the record figure 14.4, because the lowest social 
grades are still largely ignorant of contraceptive measures. 
Does it not seem that, from the standpoint of eugenics 
and imperial welfare, we should do our utmost to check 
the falling birth rate among the most desirable while 
encouraging it among the least desirable? — I am, etc., 

London. W., Jan. 2Sth. Harry Campbell. 


Hereditary Blindness 
Sir, — If Mr. Myles Bickerton has t]ic prevention of 
blindness at heart it is hard to see how his contribution 
headed '* The Menace of Hereditary’ Blindness ” is going 
to help the cause. Surely wc have got past the stage 
when highly coloured and even inaccurate statements can 
be accepted. For example, his notes on the figures in 
Tabic I would lead one to believe that there is a steady 
annual increase of blindness, whereas it is generally recog- 
nized that the rise in numbers is almost entirely one of 
registration, because registration now brings benefits to 
the blind which were not available in 1919. 


My own small- experience as certifier for the Plymouth 
City’ Corporation proves this, as there is a steady drop 
in the number that I examine per annum, due to the fact 
that 1 have almost wiped off a large list of persons who 
applied as they became aware of the benefits they could 
get. Why does he stop at the figure of 250,000, which 
he suggests as a possible total? Any other figure might 
be just as accurate, especially as he includes categories 3, 
4, and 5 and ignores all the certificated cases undergoing 
training or receiving necessitous grants in addition to 
their pensions. On going over his paper there are so 
many questionable points that it would need a whole issuo 
of the Journal to hold a paper refuting them. 

I would, however, like to know how 1 in 15 of senile 
cataracts can be prevented (Table II), or how — short of 
forbidding marriage to any person with a myopic history’ 
— he would prevent all the cases of blindness due to 
myopia. I have only got as far as the second out of 
twelve columns of Mr. Bickerton's paper, but I will 
skip on to the last column, which contains his possible 
remedies ; of these, the first and last seem to me to be 
the only sensible suggestions, and those not even mainly 
for their influence on hereditary’ blindness. — I am, etc., 

Plymouth, Jan. 24th. 


Cecil B. F. Txvy. 


Comments in the Coroner’s Court 

Sir, — I entirely’ agree with the remarks of a consulting 
surgeon in the Journal of January 13th (p. 79) regarding 
comments by’ coroners, and I am prompted to record an 
experience that befell me some years ago when I held an 
appointment as honorary’ surgeon to a small hospital. 

A patient was admitted into this hospital suffering from 
injuries as the result of a street accident. The house-surgeon 
telephoned to me and informed me of the admission. I was 
just going out to dinner, but offered to come to the hospital 
if necessary. He said that the man had concussion, and 
possibly a fractured base of the skull. He outlined the treat- 
ment he had adopted, and said he was not anxious about the 
patient. There was nothing to add to this treatment. 
During the evening I telephoned from my friend's house, 
and found that the house-surgeon had been out for the 
evening, but was expected back in a few minutes. I said 
that I should be where I was for another half-hour, and I 
gave the telephone number, asking that a message should be 
left for the house-surgeon on his return to telephone there 
it he wanted me to visit the hospital. I heard nothing more 
until the following day, when I was told that the patient was 
dead. The house-surgeon had tried the number I had given, 
but said he could not get a reply. He did not speak to the 
supervisor, nor did it occur to him to telephone to my house. 
My visit would have been merely a matter of form, as no 
treatment could have saved the patient, who died of a 
fracture of the base of the skull and intracranial damage to 
the base of his brain. 

I was not interviewed -by the coroner nor by any’ repre- 
sentative of his. I was not informed when the inquest 
was to be held. I was not called, or even advised to be 
present. Yet I was severely criticized in public, by’ name, 
by the coroner,, who had formerly’ been in medical prac- 
tice, and now aired such medical knowledge as he pos- 
sessed- He talked rubbish about the possibilities of 
decompression operations in cases of fractured base, and 
so on. My’ complaint, however, is not with his flights of 
surgical fancy, but with his conduct of a legal inquiry in 
which he violated every’ principle of fair play’. The house- 
surgeon avoided any’ censure by’ giving a sufficiently’ 
different tale to the one outlined above. I felt so strongly’ 
about the whole matter at the time that I washed to take 
it up ; but my colleagues, while syanpathizing with my 
sense of injury, persuaded me not to do so, lest the coroner 
might vent his spleen upon the hospital by a still further 
display of his power to inflict damage by unrestricted 
comments. — I am, etc., 

January isth. Another Consulting Surgeon. 
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Death Certification 

Sir, — In view of the fact that there has been discussion 
from time to time as to the advisability of making it 
compulsory for a medical man to view the body before 
issuing a death certificate, the following experience of 
mine may be interesting. 

One evening not long ago a man called for a death 
certificate for his mother, aged 91, whom I was attending, 
and who had last been visited three days earlier. There 
was no relative living in the house of the patient, and 
he was therefore first in succession of those entitled 
to have the certificate issued to them. Nevertheless, I 
refused on the grounds that he had not actually seen his 
mother since her alleged decease (a fact not volunteered 
by the man), and it is fortunate that I did so, for the 
following morning an occupant of the patient’s house 
called, not for a certificate, but for a bottle of medicine 
for the lady in question ! 

Considering the age of the patient, and the fact that 
she was confined to bed with bronchitis, the evidence 
of the son might have been considered sufficient to justify 
the issue of a death certificate. — I am, etc., 

Kirkby-in-Ashfield, Jan. 25th. Durance. 


Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
At a congregation held on January 26th the following medical 
degrees were conferred: 

B Chir. — G. W. Hall-Smith, N. M. James, J. Parkes. 
M.B.— E. W. Price, A. If. Charles. 

B.Chir. — *T. M. Bell. J. S. Mitchell, W. E. Wells, S. M. 
Thompson, F. Clifton. R. H. Young. 

• By proxy. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

At the meeting of the Senate on January 24th, with the 
Vice-Chancellor, Professor L. N. G. Filon, F.R.S., in the 
chair, G. P. Wright, D.M.Oxf., was appointed to the Sir 
William Dunn Chair of Pathology tenable at Guy's Hospital 
Medical School as from March 1st. Since 1931 Dr. Wright 
has been assistant lecturer in morbid anatomy and curator of 
the museum at University College Hospital Medical School, 
and also pathologist to the hospital. The title of Reader in 
Pathology in the University was conferred on Miss Joan M. 
Ross, M.'D. (London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
for Women). 

British Post-Graduate Medical School 
The Senate was informed that it was expected that the 
new British Post-Graduate Medical School would be opened 
to students in October next. The school buildings are at 
Hammersmith, adjoining the London County Council Hospital, 
with which it will be associated. In accordance with the 
terms of the Roval Charter the Governing Body of the school 
(of which the Right Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain is the 
chairman) has applied for its recognition as a School of the 
University, and the Senate has, as a temporary measure, 
given it such recognition for a period of two years. 

Lectures on Mental Deficiency 
A course of lectures for medical practitioners on mental 
deficiency, including conditions allied to it. and problems 
connected with retarded and difficult children, supplemented 
bv a course of clinical instruction, has been arranged by the 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council m co- 
operation" with the Central Association for Mental Welfare 
durin^ April. It will be divided into two parts: I, Mental 
Deficiency (April 16th to 21st). II. Retarded and Difficult 
Children (April 23rd to 2Sth). The whole course may be taken 
or Part 1 may be taken separately ; Part II may be taken 
separately bv medical practitioners who have attended Part I 
in previous rears, or who have specialized experience approved 
for the purpose of this course The course will be based on 
the requirements for the University of London diploma in 
psychological medicine, and is intended for qualified practi- 
tioners more especially for those who are engaged as school 
medical officers, certifying officers to local authorities under 
th*' Mental IVficiency ’Acts, or as medical officers of institu- 


tions, or tvho are otherwise definitely concerned with the care 
of subnormal or abnormal persons. "The University will grant' 
certificates of attendance to those who have attended regularly 
either part or both parts of the course, taking both theoretical 
and practical work. The course will he held only if enough 
applications are received to make it financially possible. All 
communications should be addressed to Miss Evelyn Fox, c/o 
University Extension Department, University of London, 
Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W.7. 

Two advanced lectures in chemistry - will be given at 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.) by Professor 
L. Ruzicka of Zurich on February’ 27th and March 1st, at 
5.30 p.m. . Lecture I .will be on .the many-membered carbon 
rings. Lecture II on the constitution of the sesquiterpenes 
and diterpencs. The lectures will be delivered in English ; 
admission free, without ticket. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON 
A quarterly meeting of the Royal College of Physicians was 
held on January 25th, when the President, Lord Dawson of 
Penn, reported the valuable gift to the library of engraved 
portraits of medical men by Dr. Arnold Chaplin, and 
announced the award of the Siviney Prize for 1934 to Sir 
William Searle Holdsworth, K.C., Vinerian Professor of 
English Law in the University of Oxford. 

Dr. G. F. BucharTwas appointed, to represent the College 
at the congress of the Royal Sanitary' Institute to be held in 
Bristol in July, and Dr. K. R. Trail as representative at the 
annual conference of the National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis in June. 

A donation of 100 guineas was voted to the fund for the 
purchase of, the Codex Sinaiticus. 

Lectuycs 

The following lectures will be delivered at the College: 
.on February 27th and March 1st, at 5 p.m., the Milroy 
Lectures by Sir George Buchanan, C.B., on " International 
Co-operation in Public - Health: its Achievements and 
Prospects " ; on March 6th, 8th, and 13th, at 5 p.m., the 
Goulstonial Lectures by Professor E. C. Dodds, M.V.O., on 
“ Hormones and their Chemical Relations ” ; on March 15th 
and 20th, at 5 . p.m., the Lumleian Lectures by Dr. L. 
Tidy on " Glandular Fever and Infective Mononucleosis." 


Membership 

The following candidates, having satisfied the. Censors' 
Board, were admitted Members of the College: _ 

Tam shed Nasarvanji Bhada, M B.Lond., Edward James Boomc, 
M.B.Birm., Wilfrid Ingram Card, M.D.Lond., George Miller Clough, 
M.B.Sydnev, Charles Richard Croft, M.D.Oxf.. Amalananda Das. 
M.B.Calcutta, Charles Allan Gavan Duffy. M.D.Melb., George Ronald - 
Ellis, M.D.Camb., Frank Scott Fowwcathcr, M.D.Livern., Pan* 
Ghalioungui, M.D.Cairo, Thomas Moore Greenaway, M.B.Svdney, 
Charles Herbert Stuart Harris, M.D Lond., Elchon Ihndcn, 
M.B.Camb. William Hughes M B. N.U.I., John Henderson Hunt, 
M B.Oxf., Renatus Kempthome, L.R.C.P., Robert Knox, M. B.Lond., 
Malcolm Henry MacKeith. M.D.Oxf., John Parkes, L.K.C.I., 
Robert Hughes Parry, M.D.Lond., Douglas Gordon Radchfle, 
M.B. Sydney, Max Leonard Rosenheim, M.B.Camb., Christopher 
Bagot Sangster, M.B.Addaide, Arthur Maurice- Stewart-Wallace, 
M. B.Lond., Matthew Westwood, L.R.C.P. 


Licences and Diplomas 

Licences to practise physic were conferred upon the follow- 
ing 150 candidates (including twenty women) who have passed 
the final examination in medicine, surgery, and midwifery 
of the Conjoint Board, and have complied with the necessary 
by-laws : 

S. B. Adams. S II. Alavi, S. R. Ali. X. Asbell, H. II. Atkinson, 
1 S. Bailev, Louie M. M. IJtadncU, T. M. Ik-11, R. H. R. IkK'Vt 
r L. Benison, T. A. Best. I. S. Bhalla. Mary A. M. Hirin'. 
F W. Bintchfle. E A. Bisson, C. J. F. Blumenthal, A. 
Rowdier, J. C. Buckley, P. G- Bursts, W. A. Canned, F. *> 


Cartwright, T- Chandrnsekharcn. A. S. Cheong, M. M. D. Chughtai, 
K. H Clark, C W. J. Clay don, L. A Collins II. Corhe.t, 
Beryl D Corner, Margaret C, Cox, C. S. V. Daniels, E. A. Danmo, 
D R- Davies, Enid S. Davies, L. W. Davies, W, A. DawcS 
\\\ J. B. Do Gruchy, C. J. D'Monte, D. P Dene. C. B. Dharma'etn. 
T H Dias, W. L. Dove, Katharine E. M. Dunne, K. Dun>»y, 
R M Ealanrt. G. D ft. Edward. E. H. Evwm. R. M.! hamnston. 
Consumer F. Firkl. W. T. J Fowler, H. E. D. Gale. LF-CapoWN. 
C. J. Gas cy, C. A. George. S. S, B. C.Hrr. T. D. M. GiM«J 
J G A Gilruth, C LI Greening, I. H Griffiths, K. M. ID 1 "— • 
S Hales, H C. A. Hams, F. L. S. Hatton, F. S M. 

It, Hill. G T, HimlUy. A. V. House. T. E Huvse.l. >.. M. Jaco to. 
Eliwbeth M James, G. H. James. Joyce 13. Jewvm. K. H . Jolm. 
P. J Johnson. E. G. Jones, E. A Jonts II. . E Jom • 


I It Ion's; J. (, Jon's;, L E. Tones, N K K. Kni, Alice M. Kenn’ 
\V I. Ki rr. G A. luloh. J. T H. Knight. Mildred G. hjjl“ 
Gsvlarlys H IJewelvn, Phyllis S. Lockie. L. Lone. J. 
McArthur. I McA -McArthur. J. M'. Manse. It. G 

\V N MacK. Mason. I.. II. Mattie, n. E.. A. Mavston, Birhari u. 
Morton. It 13. Morton, G. A. Myers It. V. N\ N lynuu, I* “ 
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Oxford, R. S. Pachnanda, B. J. Philbin.'Jr Phillips, J. W. ffiP er » 
A. H. Pirie, J. D Powell/ Margaret H. Prentice, W. L. Pncc, 
H. S. Pass ini, T. R. F. Raw, S. A. Razvi. D. C. Reave!], C. Rebum, 
C. W. D. Reeves, J. \V. Rhvs, J. D. Richardson, S. A. W. 
Rushbrooke, R. T. Rushton, M. F. P. Ryan, K. S. Sablm, 
H. S. K. Sainsbuiy. C. A. J. Sampson, P. H. Sandifor, B, I. 
Sanger, D. J. Sheehan, E. Shipman, A. Smith, M. C. L. Smith, 
O. C. Smith, L. Sobiya, A. B. Stenhouse, K. F. Stephens, 
I), L. McK. Stewart, A. A. J. Stolow, S, Sunkavally, R. J. C. 
Sutton, K. R. Tattersall, S. J. L. Taylor. R. E. Thomas, M. Tin, 
Beryl Twyman, G. R. Usmar, R. S. Vine, Winifred J. Wadge, 
S. II. Wass, D Whittaker, M. E. Wigfield, Brenda Winterton, 
Sylvia V. F. Wolfe. 

Diplomas in Public Health were granted, jointly with the 
Ro}^! College of Surgeons, to the following: 

S. S. Alam, S. S. Banker, D. G. Evans, W. H. Green. Rachel 
Halpcrin, A. N. Haworth, Victoria H. King, \V. E. B. Lloyd, 
E. M. Lourie, G. P. McCarthy, J. G. Morgan, V. Nadarajah, 
R. C. F. Smith, T. H. Stephens, B. B. Wable. 

Diplomas in , Psychological Medicine, Laryngology and 
Otology, Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, and Medical Radio- 
logy were conferred jointly with the Royal College of Surgeons. 
The names of the successful candidates were printed in the 
report of the meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons published in our .issue of January 20th (p. 130). 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 
The following candidates have passed in the subjects indicated : 

Surgery. — E. H. E. Cross, D. P. King, I. B. McCrae, 

H. Paroulakis. P. H. Willcox. 

Medicine — E. C. Dax, E. G. Houghton, I. B. McCrae, S. Smith. 
Forensic Medicine.— T. Gardner, G. R Greene, E. G. Houghton, 
II R. Kasday, I. B. McCrae, R. M..Outfin, T. Shennan, D. Walton. 

Midwifery. — F. G. S. Alderson, S. A. de Souza, H. O. Dole, 
J. C. Harvey, I. B. McCrae, J. R. Owen, H. Sobhi. H. M. R. 
Waddell. 

The diploma of the Society has been granted to Messrs. 
T. Gardner, E. G. Houghton, I. B. McCrae, and S. A. de 
Souza. • 

CONJOINT BOARD IN SCOTLAND 
The following candidates, having passed the requisite 
examinations, have been admitted L.R.C.P.Ed., L.R.C.SvEd., 
L.R.F.P. and S.Glas. : 

Kate S. E. Muschamp, A. S. Russck, N. W. Nisbct, A. A. Crook, 
A. J. V. Klein, L. Krom, T. W. F. Gemmell. R. Katnam, J. M. 
Dvcq. A. S. Salama, J. W. D. Ferdinand, II. E. Schoen. A. B. 
Kabnick, Doricn Levine, J. A. Ratnayake, A. D. Macdonald, 
A W F. Catto. A. M. Chatelier, G. H. Taylor, S. Bedford. 
Mari' R. McQuillan, H. Bogart, J. Weinberger, V. S. Tnvedi, 

I. C. Oestrctcher, A. B. Johnson, M. J. Lowthcr. 


©Iritiuuu 


William James Dowling, B.A., M.D.Trin.Dubl., assist- 
ant tuberculosis officer at the City of London Hospital 
for Diseases of the Heart and Lungs, Victoria Park, died 
at the hospital, on January 24th, of pneumonia, at the 
age of 41. He was the second son of Thomas Dowling, 
district inspector of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and 
was educated at Rockwell College and Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was an exhibitioner in modem languages 
and Nutting scholar. Immediately after qualifying in 
1915 he joined the Special Reserve of the R.A.M.C., and 
was on active sendee in France throughout the rest of 
the war. He served with the 3rd Division, and was 
stretcher bearer captain to the 42nd Field Ambulance 
and 3rd Battalion Machine Gun Corps. He was mentioned 
in dispatches by Lord French, and subsequent!}' awarded 
the Military Cross with bar. After the armistice he sen'ed 
in Germany with the Army of Occupation, and repre- 
sented the 3rd Division (acting as adjutant for a com- 
batant corps, an unusual distinction for a non-combatant 
officer) in the march under the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. 
After the war he settled in practice in North London, and 
subsequently became medical officer to out-patients, and 
then assistant tuberculosis officer, at Victoria Park. 


The death took place on January 12th at Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts, of Dr. John Kennedy Will. He was bom 
at Cullen, Banffshire, in 1857, and received his medical 
education at Aberdeen University, graduating M.B., C.M. 
in 1332, and proceeding M.D. in 1SS7. In 13S4 he was 
appointed assistant medical officer to Betlffial House 


Asylum, London, under the late Dr. John Miller, whom 
he succeeded as medical superintendent in 1SS6. Later 
he was appointed lecturer in mental diseases to the 
London Hospital, a position which he held until 1920, 
when the site of Bethnal House was sold to the local 
authorities in connexion with the housing scheme. After 
a visit to Ceylon, where he had family connexions. Dr. 
Will retired and lived at Satfbridge worth. He married 
in 18S9 Miss Ella Ring, and had a family of three sons 
and four daughters, all of whom, with the exception of 
one son who was killed in aerial combat in 1917, survive 
him. Dr. Lindley Scott writes : John Will’s clear head 
and sound judgement made his advice much valued ; 
firm enough he could be, but his gentleness and kind 
thought of others were very convincing. His hospitality 
at Bethnal House remained long in the recollection of 
many old students of the London. As a friend he was 
delightful, ever generous, full of anecdote, with a sporting 
instinct and a keen sense of humour that gave him 
unusual charm. To know him well was to love him well. 
He leaves a gap in one’s friendship very difficult to fill. 


We regret to announce the death, on January Sth, of 
Dr. Marjorie , Maisie Speirs. She was the daughter 
of Mr. John Duggan of Builth Wells, arid graduated 
B.Sc. of the University of Wales in 1924 ; after studying 
at the Welsh National School of Medicine she obtained 
the M.B., B.Ch. degrees in 1926. During the next five 
years Dr. Duggan held the post of demonstrator in the 
department of pathology of the Welsh National School 
of Medicine, and in 1931-2 joined the staff of the depart- 
ment of biochemistry in the University of Alberta Medical 
School, Edmonton. She returned from Canada in 1932 
to become assistant bacteriologist to the Welsh National 
Memorial Association at Cardiff. She was a member of 
the Pathological Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
had joined the British Medical Association immediately 
after graduating in medicine. In June last Dr. Duggan 
married Mr. A. Speirs of Cardiff. Her untimely death 
is deplored by many colleagues and friends. 


The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Geh. Med.-Rat Christian Baumler, 
emeritus professor of medicine at Freiburg, i.B., aged 97 ; 
Professor Georg Schmidt, editor of the Deutsche Zeit - 
schrift fiir Chirurgie ; Dr. Franz Weber, extraordinary 
professor of gynaecology at Munich, aged 56 ; Professor 
Artur Meyer, head of the surgical department of the 
Westend Hospital, Berlin, and author of a work on lung 
surgery, aged 4S ; Dr. Burci, professor of clinical surgery 
at the University of Florence ; Dr. Raymond Cestan, 
professor of clinical medicine at Toulouse, aged 61 ; and 
Dr. Gaston Mello, head of the Mexican department of 
health. 


The dean of St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, Dr. 
■C. M. Wilson, and Mrs. Wilson were entertained to 
dinner at Claridge’s Restaurant on January 23rd, by 
members of the honorary medical and surgical staff of the 
hospital, and lecturers in the medical school, in celebration 
of the building of the new school and its opening bv the 
King and Queen on December 12th, 1933. Sir William 
Willcox presided, and on behalf of his colleagues presented 
Dr. Wilson with a beautiful silver cup, a copy of the 
famous “ Fire of London Cup,” and an illuminated 
address with the names of the subscribers. The following 
were also present : 

Sir John Broadbent. Sir Ernest Graham-Little, Dr. Sidney 
Phillips, Mr. Leslie Paton, Dr. Harris, Mr. D. C. L. Fitz- 
william. Dr. T. E. Stevens, Dr. G. Harrison Orton, Dr. K. 
Miller, Professor Langmead, Professor Fannett, Mr. V. Z. 
Cope, Mr. F. Juler. Professor Frazer, Dr. J. Matthews, Dr- A. 
Fleming, Dr. J. Freeman, Dr. Gordon Bryan, Mr. R. M. 
Handfield-Joncs, Mr. T. C. Hunt, Mr. A. \\\ Bourne. Mr. H. 
Smale. Dr. G. W. B. James, Dr. J. A. H. Brincker, Dr.*W. D. 
Newcomb, Mr. Williamson -Noble, Dr. Courtnev Gage, Mr. 
Leslie Williams, Dr. G. W. Ellis. Dr. W. Fish. Dr. G. R. 
Phillips, Dr. A. W. Matthew. Dr. L. Morris. Dr. justina 
Wilson. Mr. -V. H. Ellis, Mr. A. D. Wright, and Mr. B. E. 
Matthews. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

Parliament reassembled on January 29th. In the House 
ol Lords that day Lord Amulree introduced the Supply 
of Water in Bulk Bill. The House adjourned till 
February 7th. Lord Dawson of Penn put down for 
February 13th the second reading of the Contraceptives 
Bill. This proposes to make unlawful the sale or offer 
in any street or public place, or by means of an automatic 
machine which can be. reached from a public place, any 
contraceptive. It also makes illegal, with certain excep- 
tions, entry” into any premises to offer such goods for 
sale and the display in or outside any shop so as to be 
visible to persons outside the shop, any contraceptives, 
any r container, or picture or written description of such 
goods. The dispatch to unmarried persons under. the age 
of IS of circulars containing information relating to any 
contraceptive, for the purpose of trade or business, is also 
to be an offence. The text of the Bill is given in this 
week's Supplement at page 54. 

The House of Commons was in committee for most 
of the week on the Unemployment Bill. Dr. Howitt gave 
notice that on February 1st he would ask the Minister 
of Health whether he would consider the present un- 
restricted sale of the barbituric drugs. Mr. Ledde put 
down a question for January 31st asking the President 
of the Board of Trade to repeal or reduce the duty” 
on insulin. The Parliamentary” Medical Committee has 
arranged to hear, at a meeting on February 7th, state- 
ments on the supplies and cost of insulin from manu- 
facturing chemists. Professor Mellanby has also been 
asked to address this meeting. The Consultative Com- 
mittee on Health and Housing arranged to discuss on 
January” 31st the recent report on sterilization, Sir Francis 
Fremantle presiding. Sir Hilton Young was expected to 
attend this meeting. 


Housing 

On January 29th Mr. Shakespeare informed Mr. Stourton 
that the shim clearance programmes received contemplated the 
demolition, and replacement under the five-year plan of 
224,515 houses containing over one million persons. There 
were in all 1,716 housing authorities, of which 1,604 had 
made returns, and 1,257 returns had been accepted. Mr. 
Shakespeare also told Mr. Hicks that during 1933 orders were 
confirmed under the 1930 Act providing for the demolition 
of 10,313 house's, while approvals were given for building 
15,667‘ncw houses under that Act. 

On the same date Sir Hilton* Young informed Dr. 
O’ Donovan that his housing officers were in consultation with 
the local authorities responsible for housing at Stepney”. The 
borough council was clearing two areas containing 315 houses, 
and providing accommodation for 1,963 persons. The council 
was purchasing under the Act of 1930 an area containing 
seventy- two houses, and was about to commence rehousing 
work on this area. The L.C.C. was clearing two areas in the 
borough containing 6S2 houses, with assistance under the Act 
of 1923. and providing new accommodation for 4,306 persons. 
The purchase of further sites in Stepney for rehousing was 
under consideration. 


Legislation to Reduce Road Accidents 

On January 29th Mr. Oliver Stanley, replying to Mr. 
Anstruther-Oray and Mr. White, said that the Government 
was concerned at the returns of road accidents during 1933, 
and had decided to introduce legislation to deal with the 
subject at an early date He desired to bring home to the 
public during the next few months the nature of the loss 
caused by road accidents and the extent to which they* could 
be prevented by care and consideration for others on the part 


Of all users of the highway*. He would in due course appeal 
to the Press, the B.B.C., and the film industry* for their 
co-operation and assistance. Ho had made a contribution 
from the Road Fund towards the cost of a special campaign 
for the promotion of road safety, which the National Safety- 
hirst Association had projected for the spring and. summer of 
ihe present year. 

Notes in Brief 

The Home Secretary* regrets that he cannot promise legisla- 
tion this session dealing with workmen's compensation. 


Medical News 


The winter 'conversazione for members of the University 
of London Medical Graduates' Society* and medical gradu- 
ates of the University of London not y*et members of the 
society will be held in the Hastings Hall, B.M.A. House, 
Tavistock Square, W.C., on Thursday, February 15th, 
from 3.30 to 6 p.m. After tea a film, “ Round the 
Empire on the Track of Malaria," will be described by 
Major Lockwood Stevens, and Mr. Ferris-Scott will con- 
duct parties to see the setting-up of the British Medical 
Journal and other points of interest-. Applications for 
• tickets should be made not later than February* 7th, to 
the 'secretary of the society, 9, Hardinge Road,' N.W.I0. 

A discussion on the administration of the Housing Acts 
in relation to unfit individual houses will be opened by 
Dr. James Fenton, medical officer of health for Kensington, 
at the Royal Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W., on Thursday, February 15t]i, at 5.15 p.m., 
with Lord Balfour of Burleigh in the chair. 

The chairman of the London County Council, Mr. 
Ernest M. Dence, LL.D., will open the newly altered and 
enlarged portions of the Council’s Hackney Hospital in 
High Street, Homerton, on Wednesday, February 21st,- 
at 2.45 p.m. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association (1, Wimp ole Street, W.) announces that 'the’ 
fourth lecture-demonstration, by Dr. Clark-Kcnnedy, wif* 
take place on February 6th, at 2.30 p.m., at II, Chando 
Street, W., and will deal with vomiting and hacma 
temesis ; the fifth lecture, on February* I3th, will be oi 
constipation. The second of the series of lecture-demon 
strations, on the second Saturday* of every* month through 
out 1934, will be held at the National Temperance Hos- 
pital. Hampstead Road, on February 10th, at 3 p.m. 
when Mr. Acton Davis will lecture on orthopaedic cases 
A week-end course in physical medicine /has hern 
arranged at the London Clinic and Institute of Physical 
Medicine on February 10th and 11th. The course will 
include treatment of gynaecological, neurological, and 
chest cases ; manipulation ; action of ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays.. A whole-day* course in diseases of the 
chest will be given at the Brompton Hospital from 
February 12th to 17th. Four ante-natal demonstrations 
will be given by Dame Louise Mcllroy at the Royal Free 
Hospital, at 5 p.m. on Fridays, from February 16th D 
March 9th. Six demonstrations on the interpretation 
of pyelograms will be given by* Dr. Cordiner, at 8 p.m. 
on Tuesday's and Fridays, from February 13th to March 
2nd. Forthcoming courses include medicine, surgery, 
and the specialties, at the Prince of Wales's Hospital, 
February 19th to March 3rd ; M.R.C.P. evening courses. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at the National Temperance 
Hospital, February* 20th to March 6th ; medicine, surgery*, 
and gynaecology, at the Roy*aI Waterloo Hospital. March. 
5th to 24th ; proctology”, at the Gordon Hospital* March 
5th to 10th. Courses of instruction, lectures, clinics, etc., 
are open only to members and associates of the Fellowship. 

A series of post-graduate lecture-demonstrations has been 
arranged at the Salford Royal Hospital, commencing ?? 
Friday*. February* 16th. Tea will be provided at 3.45 p-^ 
and the demonstrations will begin at 4.15. There ia R 
fee for the course. 
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Miss Nina Symington, daughter of the late Professor 
Symington of Belfast, has bequeathed the residue of her 
estate, amounting to some £9,000, and to be known 
as the Johnson Symington Memorial Bequest, to the 
Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 
Anatomical Research. 

A post-graduate course will be held in Berlin during 
March and April under the auspices of the medical faculty 
of Berlin University and the German organization for 
post-graduate courses. From March 5th to 17th. there ' 
will be lectures on internal medicine, and from. March 19th 
to 25th on x rays. A surgical course, to include one day 
devoted to operative gynaecology, has been arranged for 
April 9th to 14th, and a course on hereditary biology for 
April 23rd to 28th. Further information concerning these 
courses may be obtained from the office of the Inter- 
national Post-Graduate Courses, Robert-Koch-Platz 7, 
Berlin, N.W.7. 

The fourth congress of the International League against 
Rheumatism will be held in Moscow from May 3rd to 
6th, 1934. Further information can be obtained from 
the office of the League, Keizersgracht 4S9,~ Amsterdam. 

The next annual congress of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health will be held at Norwich from May 15th to 
20th, 1934, on the invitation of the Lord Mayor and 
corporation. The scientific work oi the congress will be 
conducted in the following sections: State medicine and 
industrial hygiene ; women and children and the public 
health ; tuberculosis ; veterinary medicine and agriculture ; 
pathology and bacteriology. 

The twentieth annual conference of the National Assa- 
oition for the Prevention of Tuberculosis will be held in 
the new Conference Hall of the London County Council j 
on June 14th, 15th, and 16th. The conference will take the ! 
fi rm of an all-round discussion concerning “ The National 
T nborculosis Scheme : The Experience of Twenty-one 
Wars,” and the subject will be introduced by Lord Astor, 
followed by leading representatives of central and local 
h-alth authorities. 

The Privy Council, in pursuance of the Pharmacy and 
Poisons Act, 1933, has nominated as additional members of 
the council of the Pharmaceutical Society Sir Humphry 
Kolleston, Sir Malcolm Delevingne, and Dr. James Andrew 
Gunn, professor of pharmacology, Oxford. 

The Council of the Harveian Society* has chosen the 
** Nutritional Factors in Disease ” as the subject for the 
Buckston Browne Prize. The prize consists of a medal 
together with the sum of £100. The competition is open 
to any member of the . medical profession registered in 
. the British Isles or the Dominions, and is limited to 
candidates under 45 years of age. Essays must be sent 
in by November 1st, 1935. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. Cecil P. G. Wakelev, D.Sc., F.R.C.S., 
24, Queen Anne Street, W.l. 

The following medical men were elected to the council 
of the Royal Microscopical Society’ at the annual meeting 
on January* 17th: As vice-presidents: Professor D. M. 
Blair, Dr. G. M. Findlay. As an honorary' secretary^: 
Pr. R. T. Hewlett. As members of the council: Dr. 
A. S. Burgess, Dr. J. E. McCartney. Professor Frank 
Balfour Browne is the new president. 

The Advisory* Committee for Leverhulme Research 
Fellowships invites applications for the 1934 awards. 
These fellowships are intended in the first instance for 
the assistance of experienced workers rather than to add 
to the provision already existing for workers in the early 
stages of tlicir careers. ' The trustees have in mind particu- 
larly men and women who are prevented cither by pressure 
of routine duties or by any other cause from undertaking 
or completing an investigation of value. Thev have 
decided, as in 1933, , that no definite limit shall be placed 
to the amount of individual grants, but that they will 
be adjusted according to the circumstances of each case. 
Fellows will usually be required to work at or in con- 
nexion with a recognized centre of research, either at 
home or abroad. No subject of inquiry is excluded from 
the scope of the scheme, but under present conditions the 
trustees intend that preferential consideration should be 


given to subjects in which the existing provision is 
inadequate. The closing date for receipt of applications 
is March 1st, 1934. All applicants must be British bom, 
and they must also be normally resident in the United 
Kingdom. Communications should be addressed to Dr. 
L. Haden Guest, secretary, Leverhulme Research Fellow- 
ships, Union House, St. Martin’s Ie Grand, E.C.l, from 
whom forms of application may be obtained. 

In the January issue of Science Progress Professor Major 
Greenwood contributes an article on epidemiology as a 
branch of experimental biologs*, which will be of great 
interest to all those concerned in this aspect of medicine . 

The January issue of the American monthly journal 
The Dental Cosmos celebrates in appropriate fashion its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. In one among a number of 
historical articles the editor. Dr. L. Pierce Anthony’, 
-traces the influence of this periodical on dental literature. 
It was in 1S59 that the Dental Ncies Letter, founded in 
1847, became merged in The Dental Cosmos. 

Among- the latest contributions to King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund is £200, being the annual subscription of. 
the President, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales . 

The Secoud Spanish Congress of the Pathology of the 
Digestive System was recently held at Barcelona under the 
presidency of Dr. Gallant Mones, when the chief subject 
for discussion was the aetiology*, diagnosis, and treatment 
of colitis. 

Dr. F. W. M. Lamb,- lecturer in pathology at the 
University of Birmingham, has been appointed professor 
of toxicology and medical jurisprudence to the medical 
faculty of the University* of Cairo. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR. British Medical Journal, B.M-A- House. Toyistod* 
Square, W.C.I. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLLS and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
arc understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of th ' ' ‘ authenticate them, with 

their names,- n ton. - 

’ published in the British 

* mmunicate with the Financial Secretary 

Jritish Medical Association House. Tavi- 
a receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
if reprints are required, as proofs arc 

not sent abroad. 

AH communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of_thc Journal. should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Jourr.nl is EUSTOX 2111 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES arc: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. Aiticlo^y 
U'cstcent, London. - , 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY .AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulale I Vestccnt. London. 
MEDICAL SECRETARY. Mcdisccra HYsfcenf, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
IS, Kildare Street. Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus. Dublin ; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate , Edinburgh ; telephone: 
24361 Edinburgh). 1 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Intrauterine Death of Foetus 

“ W. G.” (Sussex) writes: I have had one or two cases of 
recurrent stillbirths due to foetal death in the last month 
of pregnancy, not associated with toxaemia, syphilis, or 
other disease of the mother, and apparently due" to infarc- 
tion of a substantial portion of the placenta. I should 
be grateful far any suggestions as to pathology and 
prophylaxis. 

Silvester of Silvester's Method 

Dr. M. Bingen (Mathias Wynandsstraas 6, ^Maastricht, 
Holland) would be glad to know where he can obtain a 
portrait of Dr. Henry Robert Silvester, who published in 
IS5S his well-known method of resuscitating still bora, 
children and of restoring persons apparentlv drowned or 
dead. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

Parliament reassembled on January 29th. In the House 
of Lords that day Lord Amulree introduced the Supply 
of Water in Bulk Bill. The House adjourned till 
February 7tli. Lord Dawson of Penn put down for 
February 13th the second reading of the Contraceptives 
Bill. This proposes to make unlawful the sale or oiler 
in any street or public place, or by means of an automatic 
machine which can be reached from a public place, any 
contraceptive. It also makes illegal, with certain excep- 
tions, entry into any premises to offer such goods for 
sale and the display in or outside any shop so as to be 
visible to persons outside the shop, any contraceptives, 
anj' container, or picture or written description of such 
goods. The dispatch to unmarried persons under the age 
of IS of circulars containing information relating to any 
contraceptive, for the purpose of trade or business, is also 
to be an offence. The text of the Bill is given in this 
week’s Supplement at page 54. 

The House of Commons was in committee for most 
of the week on the Unemployment Bill. Dr. Howitt gave 
notice that on February' 1st he wotdd ask the Minister 
of Health whether lie would consider the present un- 
restricted sale of the barbituric drugs. Mr. Leckie put 
down a question for January 31st asking the President 
of the Board of Trade to repeal or reduce the duty 
on insulin. The Parliamentary Medical Committee has 
arranged to hear, at a meeting on February 7th, state- 
ments on the supplies and cost of insulin from manu- 
facturing chemists. Professor Mcllanby has also been 
asked to address this meeting. The Consultative Com- 
mittee on Health and Housing arranged to discuss on 
January 31st the recent report on sterilization, Sir Francis 
Fremantle presiding. Sir Hilton Young was expected to 
attend this meeting. 


Housing 

On January 29th Mr. Shakespeare informed Mr. Stourton 
that the slum clearance programmes received contemplated the 
demolition and replacement under the five-year plan of 
224,515 houses containing' over one million persons. There 
were in all 1,710 housing authorities, of which 1,004 had 
made returns, and 1,257 returns had been accepted. Mr. 
Shakespeare also told Mr. Hicks that during 1933 orders were 
confirmed under the 1930 Act providing for the demolition 
of 10,313 houses, while approvals were given for building 
15,GG7'new houses under that Act. 

On the same date Sir Hilton Young informed Dr. 
O’Donovan that, liis housing officers were in consultation with 
the local authorities responsible for housing at Stepney. The 
borough council was clearing two areas containing 315 houses, 
and providing accommodation for 1,963 persons. *llie council 
was purchasing under the Act of 1930 an area containing 
seventy-two houses, and was about to Commence rehousing 
work on this area. The L.C.C. was clearing two areas in the 
borough containing 682 houses, with assistance under the Act 
of 1923, and providing new accommodation for 4,306 persons. 
The purchase of further sites in Stepney for rehousing was 
under consideration. 


Legislation to Reduce Road Accidents 

On January 29tli Mr. Oliver Stanley, replying to Mr. 
Anstruther-Gray and Mr. White, said that the Government 
was concerned at the returns of road accidents during 1933, 
and had decided to introduce legislation to deal with the 
subject at an early date. He desired to bring home to the 
public during the' next few months the nature of the loss 
caused by road accidents and the extent to which they could 
be prevented by care and consideration for others on the part 


of all users of the highway. He would in due course appeal 
to the Press, the B.B.C., and the film industry for -their 
co-operation and assistance. JIc had made a contribution 
from the Road Fund towards "the cost of a special campaign 
for the promotion of road safety, which the National Safety- 
hirst Association had projected for the spring and. summer of 
the present year. 

Notes in Brief 

The Home Secretary regrets that he cannot promise legisla- 
tion this session dealing with workmen’s compensation. 


Medical News 


Tlie winter conversazione for numbers of the University 
of London Medical Graduates' Society and medical gradu- 
ates of the University of London not yet members of the 
society will he held in the Hastings Hall, B.M.A. House, 
Tavistock Square, W.C., on Thursday, February 15th, 
from 3.30 to 6 p.m. After tea a film, ” Round the 
Empire on the Track of Malaria," will be described bjr 
Major Lockwood Stevens, and Mr. Ferris-Scott will con- 
duct parties to see the setting-up of tile British Medical 
Journal and other points of interest. Applications for 
tickets should be made not later than February 7th, to 
the secretary of the society, 9, Hardinge Road, NAV.10. 

A discussion on the administration of the Housing Acfs 
in relation to unfit individual houses will be opened by 
Dr. James Fenton, medical officer of health for Kensington, 
at the Royal Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W., on Thursday. February I5t]i, at 5.15 p.m., 
with Lord Balfour of Burleigh in the chair. 

The chairman of the London Comity Council, Mr. 
Ernest M. Deuce, LL.D., will open the newly altered and 
enlarged portions of the Council’s Hackney Hospital in 
High Street, Homerton, on Wednesday, February 21st, 
at 2.45 p.m. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical' 
Association (1, Wimpole Street, W.) announces that ”thc : 
fourth lecture-demonstration, by Dr. Clark-Kcnnedy, will 
take place on February 6th, at 2.30 p.m., at 11, Chandos 
Street, \V., and will deal with vomiting and liaema- 
temesis ; the fifth lecture, on February 13th, will be on 
constipation. The second of tlie series of lecture-demon- 
strations, on the second Saturday of every month through- 
out 1934, will be held at tlie National Temperance Hos- 
pital, Hampstead Road, on February 10th, at 3 p.m., 
when Mr. Acton Davis will lecture on orthopaedic cases. 
A week-end course in physical medicine , has ben>' 
arranged at the London Clinic and Institute of Physical 
Medicine on February 10th and 1 1th. The course will 
include treatment of gynaecological, neurological, and 
chest cases ; manipulation ; action of ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays.. A wliole-day course in diseases of the 
chest will be given at the Brompton Hospital from 
February 12th to 17th. Four ante-natal demonstrations 
will be given by Dame Louise Mcllroy at tlie Royal Free 
Hospital, at 5 p.m. on Fridays, from February 16th to. 
March 9tli. Six demonstrations on the interpretation 
of pyclograms will be given by Dr. Cordiner, at S p.ra.- 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, from February 13th to March 
2nd. Forthcoming courses include medicine, surgery, 
and the specialties, at the Prince of Wales’s Hospital,. 
February 19th to March 3rd ; M.R.C.P. evening courses, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at tlie National Temperance 
Hospital, February' 20tli to March 6th ; medicine, surgery, 
and gynaecology, at the Royal Waterloo Hospital, March, 
5th to 24tli ; proctology, at the Gordon Hospital/ March 
5th to 10th, Courses of instruction, lectures, clinics, etc., 
are open only to members and associates of the Fellowship- 
A series of post-graduate lecture-demonstrations has been 
arranged at the Salford Royal Hospital, commencing on 
Friday, February 16th. Tea will be provided at 3.45 pan- 
ahd the demonstrations will begin at 4.15. There is no 
fee for the course. 
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Miss Nina Symington, daughter o£ the late Professor 
Symington of Belfast, has bequeathed the residue of her 
estate, amounting to some £9,000, and to be known 
as the Johnson Symington Memorial Bequest, to the 
Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 
Anatomical Research. 

A post-graduate course will be held in Berlin during 
March and April under the auspices of the medical faculty 
of Berlin University and the German organization for 
post-graduate courses. From March 5th to 17th. there ' 
will be lectures on internal medicine, and from.March 19th 
to 25th on x rays. A surgical course, to include one day 
devoted to operative gynaecology, has been arranged for 
April 9th to 14th, and a course on hereditary biology for 
April 23rd to 28th. Further information concerning these 
courses may be obtained from the office of the Inter- 
national Post-Graduate Courses, Robert-Koch-Platz 7, 
Berlin, N.1V.7. 

The fourth congress of the International League against 
Rheumatism will be held in Moscow from May 3rd to 
6th, 1934. Further information can be obtained from 
the office of the League, Keizersgracht 4S9, Amsterdam. 

The next annual congress of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health will be held at Norwich from May 15th to 
20th, 1934, on the invitation of the Lord Mayor and 
corporation. The scientific work of the congress will be 
conducted in the following sections : State medicine and 
industrial hygiene ; women and children and the public 
health ; tuberculosis ; veterinary medicine and agriculture ; 
pathology and bacteriology. 

The twentieth annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, will be held in 
the new Conference Hall of the London County Council 
on June 14th, 15th, and 16th. The conference will take the 
fcrm of an all-round discussion concerning “ The National 
Tuberculosis Scheme: The Experience of Twenty-one 
Years, ” and the subject will be introduced by Lord Astor, 
followed by leading representatives of central and local 
health authorities. 

The Privy- Council, in- pursuance of the Pharmacy and 
Poisons Act, 1933, has nominated as additional members of 
the council of the Pharmaceutical Society Sir Humphry 
Rolleston, Sir Malcolm Delevingne, and Dr. James Andrew 
Gunn, professor of pharmacology', Oxford. 

The Council of the Harveian Society has chosen the 
" Nutritional Factors in Disease " as the subject for the 
Buckston Browne Prize. The prize consists of a medal 
together with the sum of £100. The competition is open 
to any member of the medical profession registered in 
.the British Isles or the Dominions, and is limited to 
c 2q>didates under 45 years of age. Essays must be sent 
in 65 ; November 1st, 1935. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. Cecil P. G. Wakeley, D.Sc., F.R.C.S., 
24, Queen Anne Street, W.l. 

Jfhe following medical men were elected to the council 
of the Royal Microscopical Society at the annual meeting 
on January' 17th: As vice-presidents: Professor D. M. 
Flair, Dr. G. M. Findlay. As an honorary secretary-: 
1 )r . R. T. Hewlett. As members of the council : Dr. 
A- S. Burgess, Dr. J. E. McCartney. Professor Frank 
Balfour Browne is the new president. 

The Advisory Committee for Levcrhulme Research 
Fellowships invites applications for the 1934 awards. 
These fellowships are intended in the first instance for 
the assistance of experienced workers rather than to add 
to the provision already existing for workers in the early 
stages of their careers. The trustees have in mind particu- 
larly men and women who are prevented either bv pressure 
of routine duties or by' any other cause from undertaking 
or completing an investigation of value. They have 
decided, as in 1933, that no definite limit shall be placed 
to the amount of individual grants, but that they will 
be adjusted according to the circumstances of each case. 
Fellows will usually be required to work at or in con- 
nexion with a recognized centre of research, either at 
home or abroad. No subject of inquiry is excluded from 
the scope of the scheme, but under present conditions the 
trustees intend that preferential consideration should he 


given to subjects in which the existing provision is 
inadequate. The closing date for receipt of applications 
is March 1st, 1934. All applicants must be British bom, 
and they must also be normally resident in the United 
Kingdom. Communications should be addressed to Dr. 
L. Haden Guest, secretary, Leverhulme Research Fellow- 
ships, Union House, St. Martin’s le Grand, E.C.V, from 
whom forms of application may be obtained. 

In the January issue of Science Progress Professor Major 
Greenwood contributes an article on epidemiology as a 
branch of experimental biology', which will be of great 
interest to all those concerned in this aspect of medicine. 

The January' issue of the American monthly’ journal 
The Dental Cosmos celebrates in appropriate fashion its 
seventy'-fifth anniversary. In one among a number of 
historical articles the editor, Dr. L. Pierce Anthony’, 

■ traces the influence of this periodical on dental literature. 
It was in 1S59 that the Dental Ncu>s Letter, founded in 
1S47, became merged in The Dental Cosmos. 

Among- the latest contributions to King Edward’s 
Hospital Eund is £200, being the annual subscription of 
the President, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

The Second Spanish Congress of the Pathology of the 
Digestive System was recently’ held at Barcelona under the 
presidency’ of Dr. Gallant Mones, when the chief subject 
for discussion was the aetiology, diagnosis, and treatment 
of colitis. 

Dr. F. W. M. Lamb,- lecturer in pathology at the 
University of Birmingham, has been appointed professor 
of toxicology’ and medical jurisprudence to the medical 
faculty’ of the University of Cairo. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British MedicaJ Journal, B.M-A. House, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names,- not necessarily for publication. ' 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager. British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.I. on receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of_the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal is EUSTON 21 1 1 (internal 
exchange, four lines). - " 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. Aitiology 
Weslcent. London. * 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY .AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.). Articulate West cent, London. 
MEDICAL SECRETARY, Mcdisccra Wcstcent, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
IS. Kildare_ Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin ; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate , Edinburgh; telephone: 
24361 Edinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Intrauterine Death of Foetus 

“ W. G." (Sussex) writes: I have had one or two cases Oi 
recurrent stillbirths due to foetal death in the last month 
of pregnancy, not associated with toxaemia, syphilis, or 
other disease of the mother, and apparently due to infarc- 
tion of a substantial portion of the placenta. I should 
be grateful for any suggestions as to pathology and 
prophylaxis. 

Silvester of Silvester’s Method 

Dr. M. Bingen (Mathias WYnandsstraas 6, Maastricht, 
Holland) would be glad to know where he can obtain a 
portrait of Dr. Henry Robert Silvester, who published in 
IS5S his well-known method of resuscitating stillborn 
children and of restoring persons apparently drowned or 
dead. 
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In 1931 Moore, O’Farrell, Maliey, and Moriarty 1 described 
a case of acute spontaneous hypoglvcaemia associated 
with amylaceous dyspepsia, and reviewed the clinical 
literature up to date. The acute hypoglycaemia in that 
case was apparent^ superimposed upon a mild chronic 
hypoglycaemia, dnd the former condition seemed to bs 
in some degree related to the amylaceous dyspepsia. 
This appears to be the only case recorded in the literature, 
in which amylaceous dyspepsia and acute hypoglycaemia 
coexisted, and the subsequent history of the patient is 
described at page 227. At the time of that communi- 
cation about twenty-four cases of acute spontaneous hypo- 
glycaemia had been reported. Since then several others 
have been added, and Wauchope 5 has recently published 
an excellent critical review of the literature of the whole | 
subject of hypoglycaemia. 

. - j 

Pathogeny of Hypoglycaemia 

The regulation of the blood sugar level is believed to be 
largely due to the interplay of those internal secretions which 
regulate carbohydrate metabolism. 

(1) lusitlm, the most important oi them, lowers blood sugar, 
but the mechanism of its action is not fully understood. There 
is evidence that hyperglycaemia itself directly stimulates the 
islands of Langcrhans to produce insulin. Clinically, condi- 
tions which increase the amount of insulin in the circulating 
blood, whether by injection or by over-production from the 
islands of Langcrhans, are important causes of hypoglycaemia. 
12) Adrenaline causes a rise in the blood sugar level. It is 
said to act by releasing stored liver glycogen and converting 
it into glucose ; possibly also it causes a transference of 
glvcogen by way of lactic acid from the muscles to the 
liver. Its injection is often used therapeutically in hypo- 
glycaemia, but has relatively little effect on the blood sugar level 
when the hepatic glycogen stores are exhausted — for example, 
in starvation. The interaction of insulin and adrenaline, 
m tins respect, is believed to be controlled by a nervous centre 
in the pons, and it has been suggested recently that an 
increase in the blood sugar stimulates this centre and so 
causes an increased production of insulin from the islands of 
Langcrhans through the vagus nerve. Conversely, it has 
been stated that hypoglycaemia possible- causes an increased 
output ot adrenaline through the sympathetic system. (3) 
Piturtrm inhibits the action of insuiin, but it also opposes 
the glycogenolytic action of adrenaline. It, too, is used as 
a therapeutic agent in insulin hypoglycaemia. The pituitary 
gland p’nys too complicated a part in the regulation of blood 
sugar to be further discussed here. Certain cases of pituitary 
tumours may be associated with hypoglycaemia and others with 
hyperglycaemia. (4) Hyperthyroidism is sometimes associated 
with a tendency towards hyperglycaemia, and mvxocdema 
with hypoglycaemia. (5) Hormones of other ductless glands 
have been said to have effects on the blood sugar level, blit, 
clinically, these effects are probably not commonly very 
important. 

The liver is the main reservoir of glycogen from which 
sugar can be mobilized in the blood stream, and lack of the 
hepatic glycogen stores may be a factor in the production 
of hypoglycaemia. 

Tlie relation between glycogen, blood sugar concentration, 
and insulin is apparently a compbcati-d one. Con- slates 
that under post-absorptive conditions the organism depends 


mainly on the liver glycogen* for its supply of blood 
sugar, the muscle glycogen being apparently unable to 
contribute sugar to the blood directly the final step in 
the process of sugar formation in the liver is hydrolysis of 
glycogen, and insulin and adrenaline are the most important 
factors influencing this transformation. That author points 
out that when insulin is lacking, hydrolysis of liver glycogen 
remains unchecked, this leading to disappearance of liver 
glycogen. The decrease in liver glycogen seen under certain 
conditions after insulin injection is believed to be mainly due 
to hypoglycaemia, which is a powerful stimulus to glycogeno- 
lysis 3 ; the fall in liver glycogen in this case is not directly 
caused by insulin, but* is a secondary phenomenon due to 
hypoglycaemia. Again, it is said 3 that, insulin facilitates the 
accumulation of liver glycogen in the -normal animal,- but how 
it does so is not clear. It appears to be settled that the level 
of blood sugar concentration is a factor influencing the rate 
of liver glvcogen formation. 

Mann and Magath 4 5 showed that extirpation of the liver 
in dogs caused profound hypoglycaemia. There is consider- 
able evidence in the literature that injury to the hepatic 
parenchyma may cause hypoglycaemia, presumably by inter- 
fering with the hepatic glycogenic function. Feigl and Luce.* 
in I91S, demonstrated hypoglycaemia in four cases of acute 
yellow atrophy of the liver. Rabinowitch 7 recorded a case 
of acute yellow atrophy of the liver, in which the hepatic 
parenchyma was almost complete!}' destroyed, and in which 
there was marked hypoglycaemia (16 mg. per 100 c.cm.). 
no urea in the blood, and acute degenerative nephritis with 
fatty degeneration of the renal tubules. Bodansky,* in 1923, 
brought forward evidence to show that hypoglycaemia occurs 
in dogs as a result of severe liver damage by chloroform, by 
phosphorus, and by hydrazine poisoning. Crawford 9 described 
a case of marked hypoglycaemia apparently due to consider- 
able destruction of the liver parenchyma by primary hepatic 
carcinoma, and Xadler and WolCer 10 recorded a similar case 
about two years earlier. McIntosh 11 reported a case of acute 
phosphorus poisoning in a boy of 16 months of age, with 
enlargement of the liver and hypoglvcaemia ; the patient 
recovered. Josephs 12 described two cases cf hypoglycaemia 
in each of which the liver at necropsy was proved to be the 
scat of extensive fatty change. Cammidge 13 suggested that 
many cases of recurrent attacks of vomiting, pernicious 
vomiting of pregnancy, and cyclical vomiting of children are 
attributable to hypoglycaemia due to hepatic dysfunction. 
Cross and Blackford 14 reported a case of fatal hepatogenic 
hypoglycaemia following neoarsphenamlne injection. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose that profound 
disease of the liver, by interfering with its glycogenic function, 
might cause hypoglycaemia. ‘ The case reported in this piper 
would seem to be capable of explanation on the basis of a 
degree of degeneration of the liver cells sufiicit «t to interfere 
with the hepatic glycogenic function . 

Wauchope summarizes the possible causes of hypoglycaemia 
as follows : 

3. Excess of Insulin . — Therapeutic injections, tumours or 
hyperplasia of the islands of Langerhans. or function.il hyper- 
insuliQism (idiopathic or spontaneous hypoglvcaemia). 

2. Lack of Opposing Seen lions . — Diseases of the suprarenal 
glands, pituitary tumours, or myxoedema. 

3. I^ack of Glycogen . — Destruction of reservoirs (diseases 
of the liver, wasting of muscles), abnormal excretion of sugar 
(renal glycosuria, lactation), active depletion of stores (muscu- 
lar exercise), or failure to replenish stores (starvation). 

L3S14] 
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4. Interference with Regulating Centre . — Nervous diseases 
affecting the pons, or overaclion of the vagus. 

In the case of the last (4), the clinical literature is too 
scanty for any definite conclusions to be arrived at ; and 
NVaucnope thinks that it is doubtful whether starvation alone 
can so lower the blood sugar as to cause symptoms of hypo* 
glycaemia in perfectly normal persons. 

Cask* Record 

The case now io be described was that of a married 
woman, poorly nourished, aged 40 3 ' ears, who was 
admitted to the Mater Misericordiae Hospital on May 
30th, 1033, about 6 p.m., in coma. She wan referred 
to one of us by Dr. \V. Hooper. 

The pulse rate was 80 and the respirations 22 per minute ; 
the temperature (axillary) was subnormal. The patient 
looked somewhat" anaemic as she lay unconscious on the bed. 
She xnuttmd occasionally and indistinctly, shrieked loudly 
now and then, and performed aimless movements with the 
arms. The blood pressure was 98/70, the knee-jerks were 
absent, and 15abmski's sign was bilaterally negative, but 
the limbs were slightly spastic. The clinical physical exam- 
ination was otherwise normal, and the urine (catheter speci- 
men), which was normal in colour, contained no albumin, 
casts, sugar, or abnormal formed elements. The pupils reacted 
to light, although sluggishly, the eye grounds were normal, 
and the examination of the lungs revealed no evidence of 
disease. Unfortunately, neither a blood count nor a Wasscr- 
mann test was done, but there was no special reason to 
suspect syphilis. The blood sugar registered only 25 mg. 
per 100 c.cm. (Folin-Wu technique). Glucose drinks and 
glucose enema t a given during the night were not retained. 

The following morning the patient was still ^ comatose, but 
quiet ; the temperature was 99.2° F.. and at 8.30 a. in. the 
blood sugar was 29, and the blood urea 42 mg. per 
100 c.cm. She retained some glucose by mouth during the 
morning, and at 1.59 p.m. her blood sugar was 31 mg. per 
100 c.cm. At 2 p.m. an intravenous injection of 25 grams 
of glucose into the right median basilic vein was started ; 
the injection took about ten minutes, and on its completion 
the patient had become sufficiently conscious to write her 
name, but mentally she was still rather sluggish in answers 
to questions, was a little indistinct in speech, and, although 
the eye movements appeared normal, she complained that she 
*' saw crooked " ; when a finger was held vertically before 
her eyes she said it was held obliquely. Just after the 
injection the blood sugar (left median basilic vein) was 
238 mg. per 100 c.cm., she was able to sit up in bed and 
to retain glucose drinks, and examination then revealed no 
paralysis of the limbs or evidence of intracranial tumour. 
A little over two hours after the intravenous glucose injection 
the blood sugar had fallen to 94 mg., and two hours later 
it was 104 mg. per 100 c.cm. About 5.30 p.m. the patient 
became very listless and inattentive, and about 6 p.m. (blood 
sugar 104 mg.) again became comatose. An electrocardiogram 
taken at 7 p.m. was normal, and a little later vomiting 
started and no glucose was from then on retained by mouth 
or rectum. Coma gradually became deeper, and adrenaline 
injections were tried, but the patient died at 3 o'clock on the 
morning of June 1st. 

The previous history was obtained from the husband after 
the death of the patient. The family history’ revealed nothing 
of relevant importance. Six. healthy children are alive, and 
there were no miscarriages, abortions, or stillbirths. Slight 
chloroform anaesthesia was used at one birth in 1924, hut at ] 
no other. There was no alcoholic history. The patient was 1 
quite well up to three years before admission (about one year I 
after the second last delivery), when she became listless, and 
began to take less and less interest in life. During the last 
year appetite had gradually failed, attacks of vomiting had 
occurred, and these were often rather persistent, so that she 
lost some weight ; she became more listless, and on two 
occasions, about a year before admission, she became dazed 
or semi-conscious for almost an hour, not recognizing her 
surroundings or relatives and having no memory of these 
attacks afterwards. On March 26th. 1933, she was delivered 
of healthy twins (which she never nursed), but the birth was 
followed by severe post-partum haemorrhage. She recovered 
from the latter, but vomiting was troublesome up to admis- 


sion, and listlessness became progressively greater until she 
lost consciousness on the day of admission to hospital. She 
never had diabetes or received insulin, and she had never 
had jaundice. 

Post-mortem Examination 

Only a partial post-mortem examination was permitted nine 
hours after death, and this was limited to such organs as were 
accessible by opening the abdomen. The skull was jt-raytd 
post mortem by Dr. J. A. Gcraghtv, and the picture of the 
sella turcica was normal. The gastro-intestinal tract showed 
no striking naked-eye or microscopical pathological changes. 
The liver was about normal size, its surface showed some 
pale and pink mottling, and on section its substance was 
reddish, soft, and almost diffluent. The spleen was slightly 
enlarged, its surface was congested, and it was almost 
diffluent. The pancreas, kidneys, ami suprarenal* appeared 
normal. The pancreas was cut up into small pieces in a 
careful search for tumours, but none were found. 

A summary of the histological report on sections is given: 

Liver : The characteristic Iobulatcd appearance of the liver 
I is almost lost, and the pattern is more cellular than normal. 
The existent individual liver cells are prominent, and in 
general are markedly separated from one another, but many 
cells have been destroyed, or arc markedly degenerated with 
loss of nuclei ; the destruction is of single cells or small 
groups of cells throughout the whole organ ; a striking feature 
is, however, the prominence and variation in the size of the 
nuclei, a considerable number of which are large and hyjH»r* 
chromatic; a few liver cells show mitotic figures, and many 
contain two nuclei. These cellular changes are not limited 
to any special portion of the liver, nor to any special area 
of the liver lobule. The picture, therefore, is one of paren- 
chymatous destructive and regenerative changes occurring side 
by side, the former being the more prominent. There is no 
fatty degeneration or infiltration, neither are there any 
haemorrhages, inflammatory reaction, or replacement fibrosis. 
The bile ducts are normal. Hepatic glycogen was not deter- 
mined. Its estimation so long after death would probably 
give information of little value.* 

Spleen : The spleen is congested, but does not show any 
marked cellular change. 

Kulneys : The kidneys show some slight necrosis and 
desquamation of the epithelium of the convoluted tubules, 
but the glomeruli arc normal. 

Pancreas : The pancreas does not show any jiathological 
change, and the islet tissue is normal. 

Suprarenats : The suprarcnals arc normal. 

Photomicrographs illustrating the liver changes arc shown 
in Figs. 1 to 4 on Plate. 

Conclusions 

The main pathological changes in the organs examined 
are present in the liver, and are in the nature of a subacute 
parenchymatous hepatitis. Considerable reparative change is 
taking place in the liver parenchyma, as evidenced by the 
variation in the size of tire cells and by hyperchromatism 
of many and mitosis of some of the liver cell nuclei. 

Discussion- 

In considering the available data of this case the work 
of Mann and Magath 1 appears to be of fundamental 
importance. These authors showed that complete removal 
of the liver in dogs caused, within a few hours, muscular 
weakness, loss of reflexes, and flaccidity ; later there was 
exaggeration of the reflexes, muscular twitchings, and con- 
vulsions, often with terminal vomiting and subnormal 
temperature, and death in coma in about twenty-four 
hours. Total removal of the liver was quickly followed 
by progressive decrease in the blood sugar level, until at 
death it was usually not in excess of 30 mg. per lOO.cxm. 
The development of the characteristic symptoms exactly 
paralleled the decrease in the blood sugar level. At hast 
85 per cent, of the liver had to be extirpated to produce 
hypoglycacmia. They suggested that a plausible expkma- 

* Owing to the unusual characters of this case we submitted 11 
section of the liver to Dr. J. W. McKee of London for his of>ins « 
giving him the relevant clinical details. Dr. McKee \erv ion 
permits us to state that lus view of the pathological proce*-* 1 m 
liver, arrived at independently, coincides with ours as stated a • 
\Ve desire to thank Dr. McKee, who is a well-known nut non \ 
this field, for his courtesy. 
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tion of the decrease in blood sugar was that hepatectomy 
either removed the control of the blood sugar supply or 
interfered with sugar utilization by depleting the carbo- 
hydrate store or a substance concerned in carbohydrate 
utilization. Further, Mann and Magath 5 later showed that 
hepatectomized hypoglycaemic dogs, showing the above 
symptoms, could be immediately restored to a seemingly 
normal condition by the intravenous injection of 0.5 gram 
glucose per kilogram of body weight. Immediately after 
the glucose injection the blood sugar reached a high level, 
and then gradually fell. By repeated intravenous injec- 
tions of glucose the animals could be kept alive and with- 
out the characteristic symptoms (which were apparently 
almost entirely due to hypoglycaemia) for about twenty- 
four hours, but then, notwithstanding a normal blood sugar 
level still being maintained, the animals suddenly became 
comatose and died quietly. The hypoglycaemic symptoms 
were thus different from the final picture, which was 
probably " dependent on some change in metabolism 
other than carbohydrate.” 

It is tempting to suggest that the case now reported 
is almost the clinical equivalent of the physiological ex- 
periments of Mann and Magath, that hvpoglycaemia due 
to liver cell destruction from disease largely coloured the 
clinical picture, and that death was due to hepatic failure. 
It is interesting, also, in this connexion to note that signs 
of marked listlessness and slowing of mentality, with 
some flaccidity of muscles, began to reappear soon after the 
intravenous glucose injection, and that coma reappeared 
when the blood sugar was 104 mg. per 100 c.cm., four 
hours after the intravenous injection. 


Interpretation 

As we were not permitted to perform a complete post- 
mortem examination, the exact aetiology of the condition 
is necessarily somewhat doubtful. However, taking into 
account the possible pathogeny, we suggest that, although 
a remotely possible cause was functional hyperinsulinism, 
the most probable one was disease of the liver interfering 
with its glycogenic function. Certainly no tumour of the 
islands was discovered in the pancreas, and if there was 
an excessive secretion by the cells of the islands of Langer- 
hans, it must have been purely ” functional.” On °the 
other hand, a definite alteration of the liver structure 
was found, and although this was an unusual condition, 
it is interpreted as being a subacute parenchymatous 
hepatitis. Although no determination was made of the 
liver glycogen content (it is doubtful whether this would 
1 lc ^ information of great importance nine hours after 
d-athj, it is quite probable that this structural change in 
the liver was consistent with an alteration of its function 
in carbohydrate metabolism. Consequently, we are in- 
clined to the view that the cause of the hvpoglycaemia 
in this case was parenchymatous hepatic degeneration : 
whether the latter condition has any relation to so-called 
acute yellow atrophy of the liver, and whether it had 
any connexion with pregnancy, we cannot say ; from the 
information at our disposal its aetiology is obscure. 
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This case was fully described in tiie British Medical 
Journal * in 1931. The patient, a woman aged 27 years, 
was admitted to the Mater Misericordiae Hospital in 
May, 1930, in hypoglycaemic coma, the blood sugar 
being 35 mg. per 100 c.cm. ; her limbs were rigid and 
the Babinski sign was bilaterally positive. She promptly 
recovered consciousness on the intravenous injection of 
10 grams of glucose, the rigidity passed off, the Babinski 
sign became negative, the blood sugar rose to 111, and 
the coma never recurred during fourteen months of 
observation. The acute hvpoglycaemia was associated 
with amylaceous dyspepsia, which was successfully 
treated ; but, although acute liypoglycaemia did not 
reappear, there remained a mild continuous chronic hypo- 
glycaemia (62 to 78 mg. sugar per 100 c.cm. of blood), 
upon which the acute hvpoglycaemia causing coma was 
apparently superadded. 

On November 19th, 1933, the patient was again admitted 
to the hospital in an unconscious condition ; the clinical 
picture was, however, different from that seen on the 
first admission : there was no rigidity of the limbs ; on 
the contrary, the muscles were flaccid ; the tendon 
reflexes and Babinski’s sign were negative ; there was 
some resistance to forcing the eyelids apart, the con- 
junctival reflex was present, and the pupils reacted to 
light ; loud bubbling rales were heard all over the chest, 
so thaRthe heart sounds could scarcely be distinguished. 
No pulse could be felt at the wrists, but the right super- 
ficial temporal artery pulse rate was S4, and the blood 
pressure could not be determined over the brachial artery. 
There was no cough or sputum, and the clinical picture 
suggested post-influenzal pneumonia. The axillary tem- 
perature ivas 100° F. and the respirations were 44 per 
minute. The blood sugar, a couple of hours after admis- 
sion, was 66 and the blood urea 84 mg. per 100 c.cm. The 
urine was normal. Twenty-five grams of glucose were 
giveh intravenously, after which the blood sugar rose to 
217 mg. per 100 c.cm. Glucose was given by stomach 
tube aud per rectum, but was not retained, and the 
patient died about twelve hours after her admission to 
hospital. 

Inquiry from her husband revealed that she had felt 
quite well on the morning of admission and arose after 
breakfast. Feeling cold about 11 a.m., she went to bed 
again. She refused her dinner at 2.30 p.m., and vomited a 
little whisky taken about 5 p.m. At 6 p.m. slie became 
unconscious, and at S p.m. was seen by Dr. L. MaMt-rson, 
who noted the rales in the chest and referred her to one 
of us as he knew we were interested in the case. She 
had become comatose, without convulsions, about nine 
months previously for about two hours, but recovered 
without treatment. During the past two years the 
occasionally complained of staggering or giddiness, and 
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blurring of vision when reading ; apart from constipation 
and frequent listlessness we could learn nothing' further 
of significance. 

Post-mortem Examination 

Fortunately we were able to obtain, about two hours 
after death, a complete necropsy, of which the following 
is a relevant summary : 

The body was well nourished, the pubic and axillary hair 
was scanty and short, the hair of the head was fine and 
rather sparse at the vertex. All the organs were carefully 
examined by the naked eye and microscopically, unless 
otherwise stated. 

Abdomen. — The spleen weighed ISO grams ; its substance 
was dark red and firm, and on microscopical examination 
there was venous engorgement. The kidneys were normal, j 
except for venous congestion and slight fibrosis of the inter- I 
stitial tissue. The suprarenals were normal macroscopically ! 
and microscopically. The pancreas was normal. It was care- 
fully sectioned in a search for adenomata of the island tissue, 
but none were found ; the cells of the island tissue appeared 
normal, and the islands did not seem to be increased in 
number or size. Sections from various parts of the pancreas : 
showed a slight general fibrosis. The liver weighed 1 ,300 
grams , its surface was smooth and pale ; on incision it 
showed a slightly “marbled" appearance. Microscopical exam- 
ination showed a general venous congestion, with some slight 
round-celled infiltration about the smaller bile duels ; there 
was slight fatty change, which was in the nature of an 
infiltration confined to a small zone about the intralobular 
veins ; slices were fixed in alcohol, but no glycogen could 
be demonstrated. The stomach and intestines were normal 
on naked-eye and microscopical examination, and the gall- 
bladder, urinary bladder, and uterus and its adnexae were 
normal on naked-eye examination. 

Heart and Lungs. — The pericardium contained about 
110 c.cm. of pale fluid . the heart, which weighed 240 grams, 
was macroscopically norma], except for slight thickening of 
the mitral valve cusps and some flnccidity of the right 
ventricle. Both lungs show'ed bronchopneumonia. There 
were petechial haemorrhages under the visceral pleura. The 
substance of the lung felt “ shottv," anel incision showed 
numerous scattered, plum-coloured, consolidated patches of_ 
various sizes. A large consolidated area about the size of 
a tangerine orange was present in the central part of the 
upper lobe of the left lung. Pus exuded from the smaller 
bronchi in the consolidated areas. Microscopical examination 
showed bronchopneumonia, and Gmm-Weigert stain^ showed 
pneumococci to be present. 

Other Organs. — The thyroid was small, and weighed only 
8 grams. Stained sections showed normal structure and no 
lack ’of colloid substance ; there was slight flattening of the 
cells lining the alveoli, and there was no fibrosis. The brain 
and brain stem were normal on naked-eye section, but the 
brain surface was slightly congested and oedimatous. 

The pituitary gland was normal on naked-eye and micro- 
scopical examination. The thymus was absent. 

Biochemical Investigation of Liver 

As it seemed important to leant, if possible, something 
about the carbohydrate and glycogen content of the liver. 
Professor E. J. Conway kindly undertook to investigate 
this question, and his report is as follows: 

Considering that two hours had elapsed from the death of 
the subject to the time of excision of the liver, it was 
decided to estimate the total carbohydrate, and so obtain at 
least a maximum value for the ante-mortem glycogen 
content. It is well known, since the classical experiments of 
Claude Bernard, that a marked breakdown of glycogen into 
glucose takes place in the liver after death, and that in two 
to three hours the greater part of the pre-formed glycogen 
may have disappeared. The estimate of the total carbo- 
hydrate under such conditions, with subsequent calculation of 
the glycogen, supposes thiit none of the formed glucose dis- 
appears by glycolysis. That no appreciable glycolysis takes 
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place is shown by . the early experiments of F. Kohmann, 
described in his Lehrbttch dcr , Biochemie (Berlin, 1608), in 
which no marked diminution of the total carbohydrate had 
occurred in one and a half to two hours afttr death. The 
estimate of the total carbohydrate, according to the same 
worker, using acid hydrolysis, gives figures always in excess 
of that reckoned from the original glycogen and glucose 
content. The present results will state, therefore, only a 
maximum possible value for the original glycogen content of 
the sample provided, and are almost certainly higher than the 
true figure. 

' In the method’ used 10 grams of liver, cut into sections, 
were boiled in 50 c.cm. of distilled water for twenty minutes. 
From the stoppered flask — after remaining overnight — the 
liver substance was removed and carefully ground to a paste 
with the finest Merck’s quartz sand, continued extractions 
with water being taken, and finally the whole made tip to 
100 c.cm.' with water. The mixture was shaken for some time 
and filtered ; 5 c.cm. portions of the filtrate were taken and, 
equal quantities of N / 1 acid having been added, the mixtures 
were boiled for "ten to thirty minutes. These were subse- 
quently neutralized and made up to 100 c.cm. with water. 
The glucose content was then examined by the Hagedom- 
Jansen method, using the precipitation stage of this method 
as well — it being necessary, however, to take upwards of 
4 c.cxn. of the fluid for analysis. 

The results were certified by several repeats, controls, and 
blanks, and may be summarize <1 as follows: 

(1) Glucose in liver sample examined. 0.9 per cent. 

(2) Total carbohydrate in liver sample examined (as 
glucose), 1 01 per cent. 

(3) Maximum value of glycogen in liver examined, 0.12 
per cent. 

(4) Maximum value of glycogen in ante-mortem liver, 
0.94 ptr cent. 

In the calculation of the third and fourth items it is 
reckoned that 1 gram of glycogen gives 1.07 grams of 
glucose-. The values given lry Hammer-stem for the glycogen 
conte-nt of the liver in the normal animal are- from 1.2 to 
4 per cent. Figure’s of 18 and even 20 per cent, have been 
obtained in experimental animals. The values given by 
Kohmann for upwards of twenty experimental animals receiv- 
ing elie-taric-s with normal fooel constituents (these- being varied 
in difTe-re-nt ways) show 1.69 as the lowest" for a dog fed on 
me-at alone. For two dogs fed on sugar and biscuits he 
obtained the surprising figures of 19.5 and 19.3 per cent, 
glvcogcn. The figures of Rohmann show that post-mortem 
glycolysis in the liver is practically negligible for two hours 
after death. although glycogenolysis is marked. Therefore one 
may conclude that the figures obtained suggest that the liver 
before death was poor in glycogen. 

Discussion 

The interpretation of the case (torn the history and 
post-mortem findings is by no means clear. Apparently 
the acute hypoglycaemic coma was in some degree related 
to amylaceous dyspepsia occurring in conjunction with 
chronic hypoglycacmia, but the cause of the latter 
condition is still obscure. Possibly, in view of the 
small size oi the thyroid gland, a mild degree of 
hypothyroidism might be held responsible, but, on 
the other hand, the thyroid, though small, did not, 
on microscopical examination, show any great depar- 
ture from the normal, and there was no gross 
clinical sign of hypothyroidism. It. is unfortunate in this 
connexion that the patient on her first admission refused 
to allow her basal metabolic rate to be estimated. How- 
ever, it is difficult to believe that whatever degree of 
hypothyroidism the patient may have had would he 
great enough to keep the blood sugar down to the levels 
existing after the cure of the amylaceous dyspepsia. Again, 
liver disease could hardly be held definitely responsible for 
the chronic hypoglycacmia, because the pathological 
changes in the liver were too slight — the hepatic venous 
congestion must have been terminal. As regards the liver 
glycogenic function, the maximum possible ante-mortem 
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glycogeti value for this liver was below what one might 
expect as normal, but normal control figures for the human 
do not seem to be readily available. All that can be said 
is that apparently this liver was poor in glycogen. 
But in the absence of further evidence, and remembering 
that the patient took or retained little food for twenty- 
four hours (apart from the intravenous glucose given 
about eleven hours before death), it would be rash on this 
score to attribute the chronic hypoglycaemia "to a hepatic 
cause. To account for the chronic hypoglycaemia one is ! 
apparently driven, in the present state of knowledge of 
this complicated subject, for want of a better explanation, 
to consider absolute hyperinsulinism ; but here again 
there is very little evidence to go upon. Finally, it is 
interesting to speculate as to whether the fulminant 


course of the bronchopneumonia may have been deter- 
mined to some degree by the chronic hypoglycaemia. 

Note. — Since the above was written we have come across 
a case of apparently true hyperinsulinism, or what certain 
authors might call dysinsulinism. This was a man, aged 
28 years, who complained of slight mental confusion, slight 
dimness of vision, and weakness about three hours after the 
heavier meals. The fasting blood sugar was only 80 mg. per 
100 c.cm. After ingesting 50 grams of glucose the blood 
sugar in half an hour was 90, in one hour 135, in two hours 
97. in three hours 64, in four hours 66, and in five hours 
7S mg. per 100 c.cm. His physical examination was normal 
in all respects, and we could find no evidence to implicate 
cither the ductless glands or the liver. 
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The following case of ovarian pregnancy appears worthy 
of record In view, first, of the great rarity of the condition, 
and. secondly, of the circumstances leading up to it. 

Mrs. C,, aged 3S, a European, formerly a maternity 
nurse, consulted me privately on April 26th, 1933, for 
sterility. 

Although married for only twenty’ months, in view of 
her age and the fact that her menstruation was becoming 
scanty she was anxious to become pregnant as soon as 
possible. 

Menstruation. — Even* twenty-six days, duration five 
days ; latterly duration three and two days. - Last 
menstrual period April 20th to 22nd. 

Physical Examination . — Perfectly healthy type. Pelvic 
organs normal. 

Advised a Rubin inflation of the Fallopian tubes about 
ten days after first day of each period for three or four 
months, and to take agomensin for a week before each 
period. 

Treatment . — A Rubin inflation of the Fallopian tubes 
was carried out on May 1st ; pressure 120, both tubes 
patent. The patient had sexual connexion two or three 
times in the following few days as advised, but it was 
later ascertained that she had also had connexion three 
days before the test wps performed. 

The patient took agomensin (two tablets three times a 
day) from May 11th, and was seized with severe lower 
abdominal pain on the 14th. The-pain was so severe that 
she was admitted to a nursing home. I was out of 
Bombay, and so am unable to particularize further about 
this attack. She was given hyoscine. The pain sub- 
sided, and she left the home in two days. 

She herself attributes the pain to the agomensin. The 
period expected at the middle of May did not appear. 
She came to see me again on May 3 1st. She then had a 
slight uterine haemorrhage. like a mild menstruation, but 
no pain. She stated that, since the pain of May 14th, 
she could not lie comfortably on her left side. 

She was not examined, in view of the probability of 
the missed period indicating pregnancy and the slight 
haemorrhage a threatened abortion, but she was ordered 
rest and sedatives, and told to return again in a few davs 
and to keep in touch with me meanwhile. 


* This caw was rc’.Kirted at a eu-eting of 
held in the Grant Medical College, Bombay. 


tlie Bombay Branch, 


She returned on June \1 4th and reported that she had 
" miscarried " on June Sth. From her description of 
what she passed, and her experience as a nurse, X at first 
considered that this was probable, but on examining her 
I found the uterus antefiexed, normal in size, and a lump, 
situated behind and to the left of it, slightly tender, 
about the size of -a plum, and firm in consistency. There 
was pulsation between this lump and the left side of 
the uterus. She had a slight blood-stained discharge, 
brownish red in colour, and slight pain in the lower 
abdomen. She was told that the condition indicated a 
possibility of extrauterine gestation, was cautioned to 
keep very quiet, to remain in communication with me, 
and to report any developments. In the event of any 
pain or feeling of illness she was instructed to go to the 
nursing home immediately and to ring up her doctor. 

In the absence of such developments she returned on 
June 19th, when the following condition was found. 

Slight uterine bleeding as before. Slight pain in the 
liypogastrium. Per vaginam, the lump was found to be 
nearly double the size noted on the 14th. She was ordered 
immediately into the nursing home as a case of extra- 
uterine gestation, and I operated on the same day. assisted 
by Captain H. S. Waters, I.M.S. 

On opening the abdomen, there was extremely little free 
blood in the peritoneum, but, on raising the sigmoid flexure 
of the colon, the left ovary was found enlarged to the 
size of a peach, deep red in colour, and with loose ad- 
hesions formed by blood clot to the lateral wall of 
Douglas’s pouch, which was subdivided into two halves 
by oedematous appendices epiploicae. The right half of 
Douglas’s pouch was quite normal. The left half, besides 
this enlarged ovary, contained a small amount of blood- 
stained serum. The ovary presented exactly the appear- 
ance of a twisted ovary, or ovarian haematoma, clearlv 
limited to the ovary, except for a shell of blood clot on the 
outer side. 

The left Fallopian tube was entirely normal throughout 
its length, its abdominal ostium being patent and entirely 
free from any swelling or blood. On freeing the ovary 
a small amount of this blood dot detached itself from the 
outer wall of Douglas’s pouch, but the ovarv remained 
adherent to the back of the left broad ligament by the 
ovarian ligament. In fact, the ovary maintained its normal 
relation to the unaltered mesosalpinx and corresponding 
tube. 

The ovary was resected and the ovarian ligament tied 
off. The right tube and ovary were both normal. The 
patient had specially requested the operator to leave both 
tubes if possible (’), and, the operation being done under 
spinal anaesthesia, she kept inquiring as to the condition 
found ; for these reasons the left tube, being entirelv 
normal, was allowed to remain. The patient made a good 
recovery from the operation. 
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The specimen was immediately examined by the 
operators. On incising the ovary towards its outer side a 
gestation sac was found deeply embedded, and, on open- 
ing this, an ovum, 0.6 'em. in length, was demonstrated. 

Pathological Report . — The specimen was sent for 
examination by Dr. P. V. Gharpurc, professor of 
pathology, Grant Medical College, who reports as follows. 

The specimen is approximately of the size and shape of 
a small hen’s egg, or resembling a small truncated cone, 
elongated and tapering at one end, and broader at the 
other. Near the broader end on one of the faces is an 
oval rough area, 3 by 2 cm., indicating attachment of the 
ligament, by severing which the specimen has been removed 
at operation. The specimen measures 5.5 by 4.5 cm. 
On section it exhibits a non-homogencous wall nearly 
uniform in thickness, with a number of blood sinuses and 
interstitial haemorrhages: the wall has an average thick- 
ness of 0.5 cm. It encloses a smooth, shining cavity, 
lined by a smooth membrane. Ityside this cavity, towards 
the broader end, is attached a tiny white object by a 
slender pedicle. This is an embryo. 4 mm. at its broadest 
and 1 mm. at its longest part. It has lost its " C ” 
shape, and has a broader middle and tapering posterior 
end. Stalks of appendages arc recognizable. The embryo 
does not show any formation of a face. The age, by 
process of exclusion, is beyond completion of five weeks 
but before completion of the seventh week. Its internal 
anatomy has not been studied. 

On microscopical examination the wall around the sac 
contains abundant vascular channels and well-forined 
chorionic villi, with proper cell content. Some sections 
show ovarian stroma in anatomical continuity with the 
chorionic tissue. No localization of a formed placenta can 
be made Out. The entire wall surrounding the gestation 
sac shows uniform appearances. 

Comment 

This case of ovarian pregnancy satisfies Spiegelbcrg's' 
criteria, which are as follows: 

1. The tube on the affected side must be intact. 

2. The foetal sac must occupy the anatomical position 
of the ovary. 

3. It must be connected with the uterus by the utcro- 
ovarian ligament. 

4. Definite ovarian tissue must be found in the sac wall. 
This case also satisfies an additional criterion, put forward 
by Whitridge Williams- in the original edition of his 
Obstetrics (but not included in the latest edition), that 
ovarian tissue must be present in several portions of the 
sac wall at some distance from one another. 

Although the tube was not removed, and therefore was 
not examined microscopically, it presented no evidence of 
abnormality to one who is constantly examining normal 
and abnormal tubes in situ. In this connexion it would 
appear theoretically necessary to remove and examine 
both tubes to avoid possible cases where a fertilized ovum 
has been extruded from one tube, and has found a nidus 
on the surface of the ovary of the opposite side, such 
cases being inadmissible as true ovarian pregnancy. 

It seems likely that ovarian pregnancy does not occur in 
a strictly normal ovaiy. Alternatively, a pregnant ovary 
undergoes certain histological changes in its structure, 
with disappearance of immature Graafian follicles. From 
an examination of the sections of the present specimen, as 
well as from published illustrations and descriptions of 
others, it appears that in cases of ovarian pregnancy the 
ovary itself may be very deficient in Graafian follicles. It 
is to be noted in the present case that menstruation was 
becoming less profuse than normal. 

The mechanism by which ovarian pregnancy is possible 
is uncertain. Probably a follicle ruptures with a pinhole 


orifice, or the tension of the liquor folliculi is below 
normal, so that the egg-cell contained in it is not detached! 
A spermatozoon penetrates, and the fertilized ovum, by 
the erosive action of its trophoblast, burrows deeply into 
the ovary. In the present case, as shown in the photo- 
graph, and I think in other typical cases, the ovum is 
found deeply embedded in the ovary and surrounded 
entirely by ovarian tissue. 

Dr. Gharpurc, in a recent discussion, has put forward 
the very' interesting and, I think, original view (to which 
he has kindly permitted me to allude), that all cases of 
ovarian, and many of tubal, pregnancy' may be explained 
by minute inclusions in these organs of endometrial tissue 
similar to what occurs in endometriosis ; such inclusions 
or rests would exert a chemotactic attraction for the 
fertilized ovum. It is possible that careful histological 
study may afford support for this view. 

From the estimate of this ovum being of six weeks’ 
development, it appears that pregnancy followed shortly 
after the Rubin test. The suggestion that a fertilized 
ovum, free in its passage along the tube, towards the 
uterus, was driven back by the insufflation, and settled on 
the ovary must be faced, but it appears improbable (1) 
because one would expect to find such an ovum on the 
surface of. the ovary rather than in its interior, and (2) 
because the ovum would be somewhat more advanced, just 
over seven weeks. Ovulation, moreover, is held to occur 
about the fifteenth day of the menstrual cycle — that is, 
about May 5th in the present case, four days after the 
Rubin test was performed. 

Professor Gharpurc and myself would be glad to lend 
the blocks of the ovary from which sections were made 
to anyone interested. 

Riinuxcrs 

1 Spicgcllx-rts: Arclt. ). Cyniih., 1S75, xiii, 73. 

: William., J. \V. : Obstetrics, fir-t edition. New York, 1t*03, n. 537. 


The Codex Revision Committee of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain has issued four subcommittee 
reports. That of the Pharmaceutical Chemistry Subcom- 
mittee gives a summary ol • the principal standards for 
chemical substances recommended by it, and accepted 
provisionally for inclusion in the British Pharmaceutical 
Codex, 1934. The Pharmacy Subcommittee has sum- 
marized the principal new or revised formulae recom- 
mended by this subcommittee for inclusion in the Code. r. 
It advises also the restoration of a number of preparations 
from earlier pharmacopoeias which are not in the British 
Pharmacopoeia, 1932, but are still in more or less frequent 
demand. For many of the preparations tests have been 
worked out with a view to the constitution of a Codex 
standard, and alcohol limits for the concentrated in- 
fusions, spirits, and tinctures have been noted. The hope 
is expressed that it will be possible to obtain the per- 
mission of the Board of Customs and Excise to use 
methylated spirit in making preparations not taken in- 
ternally', such as liniments, paints, and ointments. The 
report of the Action and Uses Subcommittee summarizes 
the descriptions and standards submitted for the inclusion 
of certain substances in the Codex, among which are 
antitoxins, toxins, and gland products. The Dressings 
Subcommittee proposes for inclusion in the Codex basic 
materials, such as jute, silk, and wool, descriptive mono- 
graphs of their characters having been prepared. In the 
case of such dressings as phenol gauze and tow, no 
quantitative standard for the proportion of medicament 
present has been recommended. This subcommittee s 
report relates, therefore, to the more important dressings 
for which revised requirements have been prepared. It 
is hoped that this summary will prove particularly useful 
to manufacturers and others interested in the standardiza- 
tion of dressings. These four reports are published by- 
the Pharmaceutical Press, 23, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.l, 
the first two costing 2s. 6d. each and the last two Is. Gd. 
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The association o£ diabetes mellitus with gross patho- 
logical changes in the suprarenal glands is uncommon, 
and is of great interest from the biochemical as well 
as from, the clinical standpoint. The case of diabetes 
reported below is further noteworthy because of the un- 
usually high blood sugar values recorded aud the enormous 
doses of insulin required during the course of treatment. 

Case Report 

The patient was a married woman of 61 years. She was 
said to have been in indifferent health for about a year prior 
to coming under observation. During the latter half of this 
period there had been noticeable loss of weight and some 
thirst and polyuria. Three weeks before "she was admitted 
to hospital she had a shivering attack and frequency of 
micturition. The urine was examined at this time, and was 
found to contain no sugar, nor was any other abnormal 
constituent detected. Thereafter she appeared to be returning 
to normal- health, until two days before admission she became 
drowsy, and ultimately semi-comatosc. The urine was now- 
found to contain much sugar. 

On her admission to hospital on February 21st. 1933, at 
11.30 p.m., she -could be roused without much difficulty, and 
answered questions intelligently. Her breath smelled of acetone 
and the urine gave a strong Rothera reaction. The ocular 
tension was approximately normal, but her tongue was dry, 
and a subcutaneous saline, given shortly afterwards, was 
absorbed with great rapidity. Her state' of nutrition was 
good, and physical examination failed to reveal the presence 
of any infective process. The heart was moderately dilated 
and the pulse of low- tension, witli a frequency of 104 per 
minute. The respiratory rate was 24. but respiration was 
otherwise normal in character. The temperature was 97 3 F. 
Insulin (30 units) was injected intravenously forthwith and 
the blood sugar estimated. .The high value of 1,040 mg. per 
100 c.cm. was obtained (Folin-Wu method). At 1 a.m. 100 
units of insulin were given. At 4.30 a.m. the blood sugar 
was 935 and at S.30 a.m. S4 4 mg. per 100 c.cm. These 
figures ware verified by additional estimations on the same 
samples by another observer at a different laboratory. At 
to a.m. the patient received a further 100 units of insulin. 
At 12.30 p.m. the bloo.l sugar figure was 606 mg., and at 
1 p.m. 100 units of insulin were again given. At 3.30 p m the 
blood sugar had fallen to 400 mg., and at 6 p.m.. after a 
further 100 units of insulin, to 200 mg. per 100 c.cm. Bv 
tills time the urine was free from sugar and from acetone 
the bowels had been well opened, and the liberal. administra- 
tion of dual, with glucose, had completely relieved any dehy- 
dration originally present. At S.30 p.m. the administration of 
30 units of insulin was begun throe-hourly, and bv this means 
the blood sugar was kept within the limits 1SO-22S mg. per 
100 c.cm. for the next three days. In Spite of the apparent 
complete relief ot the diabetic state, the general condition 
of the patient had improved but slightly. She was still 
drowsy and incontinent. The blood non-protein nitrogen was 
39 mg. per 100 c.cm. and the Wassermann reaction negative. 
Ail attempt was made, with partial success, to maintain a 
fluid diet corresponding to six lines in R. D. Lawrence's' 
scheme. On February- 24th the temperature rr—e to 104. 30 . 
and the patient began to suffer from occasional rigors. 


She was found to have a leucocvtosis of 42,500. No other 
evidence of septic infection could be discovered, and the blood 
culture was negative. The urine contained a trace of albumin 
and a few leucocytes, but was otherwise normal. On February 
25th the dose of insulin was reduced to 20 units three-hourly. 
On the 28th a blood sugar value of 75 mg. per 100 c.cm. 
was recorded, though there were no symptoms pointing to 
hypoglycacmia, and the dose of insulin was reduced to 
15 units three-hourly. On the following day, however, the 
blood sugar had risen to 296 mg. per 100 c.cm.. and the 
former dosage of 20 units of insulin was resumed four-hourly. 
The temperature of the patient continued to-fluctuate between 
98° and 104°, and her general condition slowly deteriorated. 
She died, apparently oi cardiac failure, on March 3rd. ten 
days after admission to hospital. 

Post-mortem Findings 

A necropsy was performed.' about six hours after death, bv 
Dr. R. Howard Mole, pathologist to the hospital, to whom 
we are indebted for the details which follow. ' 

The’ liver, spleen, alimentary canal, lungs, and heart pre- 
sented no abnormality. At the site of a subcutaneous injec- 
tion in the right pectoral region there was a sharply defined 
area of necrosis, with some subcutaneous emphysema, hut 
little evidence of inflammatory reaction. Cl., wetcliii was 
isolated. The right kidney showed on its surface numerous 
haemorrhagic areas and a few miliary abscesses. On section 
multiple areas oi focal congestion were visible, and a few 
minute abscesses. Microscopically the organ showed wide- 
spread small-celled infiltration, congestion, and fibrosis. The 
Eft kidney, both renal pelves, and the bladder were normal. 
The pancreas was smaller than normal. Microscopically the 
islets of Langerhans showed hyaline and fibrotic changes. 

Both suprarenal glands were cysiic, having the appearance 
of small semi-collapsed balloons. On section each was fountl 
to have bran converted into' a thin shell, which enclos'-d a 
single cavity containing a little yellowish fluid. Microscopic- 
ally (see Fig. on Plate) the capsule was thickened, and tin- 
cortex showed marked changes, involving particularly the 
fasciculate and reticulate layers. Considerable atrophy of the 
cell columns of the former was noted, the columns being 
attenuated and broken up into small cell groups. The 
intervening tissue had a necrotic appearance ; cell Ixnindaries 
were difficult to demarcate and nuclei were alisenl. There 
was some fibrosis. The boundaries of the reticulate layer and 
medulla were difficult to make out. Both showed muci: 
round-celled infiltration and fibrosis, and no normal medullary 
tissue was scen.- 

Discussiox 

Levy Simpson 3 has recently collected from the literature 
seven cases of diabetes in which lesions of the suprarenal 
capsules have been found at necropsy, and has added a 
further case of his own to this number. In four of the 
cases there were no adequate grounds on which a diag- 
nosis of Addison's disease could be made during life. 
The present case must also be placed in this category. 
In spite of the existence of advanced disease of the supra- 
renal capsules, the classical symptoms cf Addison's disease 
— pigmentation and vomiting — were not observed. The 
patient was asthenic and lethargic throughout, and though 
a sphygmomanometer reading was not taken examination 
of the heart and pulse suggested that the blood pressure 
was consistently below normal. A consideration of tile 
biochemical anil pathological data suggests that, apart 
from the suprarenal lesion, a fatal issue would hardly have 
been anticipated. The condition of the blood and urine 
after treatment indicates that the diabetic-state was com- 
pletely relieved. Renal function did not seem to b-- 
greatly impaired. The day after admission the non-protein 
nitrogen of the blood was 39 mg. per 100 c.cm., and a 
few hours before death it was 54 mg. Septic absorption 
from one or other of the foci of infection present mav 
have been contributory to a fatal result, but neither the 
inflammatory process in the right kidnev nor that in lb- 
pectoral region appeared to be' of great 'severity, and the 
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condition of the organs in general did not suggest a severe 
toxaemia. It appears possible, therefore, that suprarenal 
inadequacy was an important factor in causing death. 

The lesion is an unusual one. Brenner 1 has reviewed 
the literature of suprarenal fibrosis in some detail, but 
in none of the case reports collected by him is there any 
reference to a cystic condition resembling that encoun- 
tered in this case. The presence of fibrous tissue argues 
the existence of pathological changes in the glands of 
some months’ duration at least, and it may well be, 
as Levy Simpson has suggested in other cases, that the 
same toxic agent has produced fibrosis in both suprarenals 
and pancreas. It is highly probable that the cellular 
necrosis and the cystic condition developed acutely in 
glands already the scat of chronic pathological change, 
either as a result of the diabetic toxaemia or of toxic 
absorption from the inflamed areas. The presence of 
suprarenal inadequacy in diabetes mcllitus is of particular 
interest in view of the antagonism which is stated to 
exist between the suprarenal glands and the pancreas. In 
uncomplicated Addison’s disease hypoglvcacmia is the 
rule (Wadi*). Figures ns low as 70 nig. ol glucose 
per 100 c.cm. arc commonly obtained. Patients with 
Addison's disease are very sensitive to insulin, and a 
fatal result has been recorded after so small a dose as 
five units (Maranon 5 ). This being so, it is not surprising 
to find that when the subject of Addison’s disease suffers 
also from diabetes the control of the blood sugar by 
insulin presents considerable difficulties. In both Arnett's* 
and Levy Simpson’s 1 cases liypoglycaemic crises were very 
readily induced. In contrast, the present case showed a 
remarkably steady blood sugar value of about 200 mg. 
per 100 c.cm. once insulin control had been established, 
and it must be admitted that ‘this possibly argues against 
there being serious lack of the suprarenal hormone. 

There seems to be no explanation available of the excep- 
tionally high blood sugar level before treatment was in- 
stituted, Still higher values, amounting to 1,400 and 
1,490 mg. per 100 c.cm. respectively, have been recorded 
by Joslin' in two fatal cases. The massive doses of 
insulin required to bring the blood sugar back to the 
normal level arc almost certainly related to tlic high 
initial blood sugar value. In the first twenty-four hours 
of treatment 400 units were given, for the next three 
days 240 units daily, and thereafter approximately 160 
units daily. On one day, when the dose was reduced 
to 120 units, the blood sugar again rose to 206 mg. per 
100 c.cm., indicating that the doses previously given were 
not unnecessarily large. As there was no rise of tempera- 
ture until the third day after admission to hospital, by 
which time the blood sugar had been reduced to 200 ing. 
p;r 100 c.cm., neither the high blood sugar nor the 
necessity for the large doses of insulin can be ascribed 
with certainty to the presence of infection. 

Summary 

A case of diabetic coma is reported in which excep- 
tionally high blood sugar values were encountered, 
necessitating the administration of enormous doses of 
insulin. 

At necropsy an advanced degenerative lesion of the 
suprarenal glands was discovered, and the bearing of this 
on the course of the patient's illness is discussed. 
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The reduction of fractures of the surgical neck of the 
humerus often presents considerable difficulty. Resort to 
open reduction may he necessary, but one is naturally 
unwilling to adopt such a procedure unless compelled to. 
The method here suggested is offered as an alternative 
worthy of trial in cases in which the ordinary methods 
of reduction have proved unsuccessful. 

The chief difficulty in this type of fracture is in 
obtaining fixation of the abducted head during the 
manoeuvre ol reduction, and if this can be attained mani- 
pulation becomes considerably simplified. It is possible 
to do this, however, by the simple method of partial 



transfixion of the head of the bone by a bone-awl 
passed through a stab incision on the outer aspect oi 
the shoulder. 

The subsequent steps in the procedure arc carried out 
under the screen in the .r-ray department. These consist, 
in the first place, of traction of the limb in the adducted 
position in order to pull the lower fragment down to the 
level of the upper, and, while maintaining this pull, 
adducting the arm across the chest. The abducted or 
upper fragment is now adducted by depressing the handle 
of the bone-awl. It is then easy to engage the upper 
end of the lower fragment in the fractured surface of the 
upper. Lastly, the arm is slowly brought hack to a 
slightly abducted position, where it is maintained by 
splints. Once accurate approximation of the two surfaces 
is obtained there is little tendency to slipping of the 
fragments. 

The accompanying’ diagrams will perhaps make it easy 
to understand what has been described in the text. The 
manoeuvre is simple and very satisfactory, and its various 
phases can be completely controlled on the screen. 

Photographs — before and after — of an actual case treated 
by this method, are shown in the figures reproduced on 
the photogravure plate. 
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Apart from a few brilliant but unhappily isolated cases 
of radical excision, it is generally recognized that the 
successful extirpation of carcinoma of the thoracic 
oesophagus by operative measures is a virtual impossi- 
bility, and that the operative mortality is in the region 
of 100 per cent. It would be expected that these growths, 
being in the main typical squamous cpitlieliomata, would 
respond as well to radium treatment, as do growths of 
the tongue and lip ; but this hope of cure has been in 
no way justified, although recent results from deep .r-ray 
therapy have been very encouraging. It therefore remains 
to decide which of the -various palliative measures will, 
with the minimum amount of discomfort, give the un- 
fortunate patient the. greatest relief from his symptoms 
for the longest period, and at the same 
time hold out a hope, however slight, — - — — 
of cure. 

The outstanding symptom of carcinoma . ■ _ ... - . 

of the oesophagus, and the one calling 
most urgently for relief, is, of course; dysphagia. Before 
the advent of radium, gastrostomy was practically the 
only recognized treatment, although successful palliation 
was reported as a result of dilatation of the stricture, 
with or without the help of intubation. Patients with 
a well-performed gastrostomy can get along very well, 
and may have many months of comfortable existence to 
which to look forward, but obviously they are better off 
if tlie patency of the oesophagus can be restored. 

Use of Radon 

The first applications of radium in cases of carcinoma 
of the oesophagus were made with the help of containers, 
with the appropriate dose of radium, lowered into position 
in the lumen of the gullet and subsequently removed. 
More lately, methods of thoracotomy and trans- or extra- 
pleural application of radium or radon to the outer surface 
of the oesophagus have been tried, with the obvious 
disadvantage of requiring a serious major operation in a 
debilitated patient in, order that access may he had to 
the growth. The method about to be described is simpli- 
city itself — direct implantation of radon seeds into the 
growth through an oesophagoscope. This necessitates a 
long seed introducer which will not interfere with the 
limited field of vision allowed by the oesophagoscope, and 
such an instrument lias been designed by one of us 
(T. B. J.). It consists of an elongated trocar and cannula, 
with the handle conveniently attached to the side, the 
knob of the trocar being levelled off flush with the barrel 
of the cannula. The proximal end of the cannula is 
marked in alternate centimetre lengths of black and white, 
as an indication of the depth to which the point of the 
instrument has penetrated after contact with the growth, 
tiic distance being checked against the level of the 
proximal end of the oesophagoscope. There is no magn- 
zino for seeds, as this is unnecessary on account of the 
small average number of seeds used and would onlv j 
complicate the instrument. The introducer can be made i 


in any length, hut we find that it is most convenient to 
have three sizes, long enough to protrude 5 cm. beyond 
the mouth of (1) the long, (2) the medium oesophagoscope, 
and (3) the direct laryngoscope, respectively. A blunt- 
ended plunger with which to push home the seeds accom- 
panies each introducer. 

If the patient is in a reallv serious condition as a result 
of starvation, a preliminary gastrostomy is performed 
under local anaesthesia in order to feed him up and render 
him fit for the oesophagoscopy. If he is reasonably well 
the gastrostomy is omitted. After r-ray examination of 
a barium swallow has been made to ascertain the level 
and extent of the growth, and to exclude conditions such 
as achalasia of the cardia, oesophagoscopy is performed 
under general anaesthesia ; the use of an intratracheal 
catheter ensures a quiet anaesthesia unimpeded by the 
pressure of the oesophagoscope behind the larynx, and 
saves the operator from a continuous blast of anaesthetic 
in his face. Latterly we have used intravenous sodium 
evipan as the sole anaesthetic, and with very satisfactory 
results. 

The oesophagoscope is passed down to the growth, which 
is easily .recognized by its raised and everted edge, and a 
portion is removed for microscopical examination . Then, 
or later if it is desired to wait for the result of the 
biopsy, the cannula is pushed into the growth for a distance 
of 1.5 cm. and a seed inserted ; the cannula is with- 
drawn i cm. and another seed deposited. This pro- 
cedure is repeated at six equidistant points around the 


IT 


lumen of the gullet, the object being to pro- 
duce a double ring of seeds encircling the 
growth (see Plate, Fig. 1). The seeds used 
are of 1.5 millicuries, screened with 0.5 mm. 
platinum. -The patient is A--raved after opera- 
tion, and it is usually found that nine or ten 
seeds are still in position, the missing ones presumably 
having been inserted back into the lumen of the gullet 
below the stricture. The patients suffer no post-operative 
discomfort, and need not stay in hospital for any length 
of time, being discharged as soon as they have recovered 
from the effects of the anaesthetic. 

An obvious danger of this operation is that it is 
impossible to tell where the point of the instrument is 
when it has been introduced to the full extent. From 
the literature it appears that accidental rupture of the 
oesophagus by an oesophagoscope is almost invariably 
fatal ; but that the danger of perforation by a smalf- 
hore cannula is of slight degree is shown by the fact 
that wc have, to our certain knowledge, penetrated the 
oesophageal wall on four occasions without harm. Twice 
we have observed a strong spurt of blood from the proxi- 
mal end of the cannula, and a spurt from an 50 mm. 
tube of l mm. bore can only have been produced by the 
point entering the aorta ; and twice radon seeds have been 
demonstrated by z rays in the pleura! cavity at a con- 
siderable distance (see Plate. Fig. 2) ; in none of thw-e 
cases was any ill effect noticed. The only alternative to 
this apparently not very grave danger would be to intro- 
duce one ring of seeds at a depth of 1;2 cm. onlv. in 
which case only about 1 cm. length of oesophagus iIc-jM 
be irradiated instead of 2 cm., and in such a tJc-acllv dir ease 
any slight additional risk is worth taking if it is in run- 
way going to improve the prognosis, it will ai-o }>.. 
contended that only a short length cf gullet can N* 
irradiated, but if the growth extends for more than 2 cm. 
the probability is that it has extended beyond the 
oesophagus, and no method will cure it 
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Results 

Up to the present we have treated sixteen cases in this 
way, a total, of course, far too small from which 
to draw satisfactory conclusions. The growth is not 
visible or palpable in the whole of its extent, to allow of 
accurate dosage and placing of seeds, so that the treat- 
ment is largely empirical. But we are of the opinion that 
an' operation of such slight magnitude is well worth 
performing, as gastrostomy or dilatation of the stricture 
resulting from the healing of the cancerous ulcer is 
always available as a second line of defence. So far, there 
have been no deaths resulting from operation, and the 
immediate results are sometimes little short of miraculous, 
the patient volunteering evidence of marked improvement 
in swallowing at the end of a fortnight or three weeks, 
although the dysphagia may return later. Other cases 
fail to respond from the start ; but against this may be 
set off the fact that in a large number of cases the growth 
is so advanced as to shorten life as much by cancerous 
cachexia as by starvation, and has already extended 
beyond the wall of the gullet. In fact, one fairly healtliy- 
looking man, with a six months’ history of dysphagia, 
refused operation, and was dead a fortnight later ; had 
he consented, he would, of course, have been classified 
as a bad result. Our best case is alive and well three 
years after operation, swallowing normally and gaining 
weight. Two others lived for fifteen and eighteen months 
respectively, with a degree of swallowing in one case 
approximating to normal, and in the other within the 
limits of comfort and sustentation of weight. Three patients 
were able to remove their gastrostomy tubes, which had 
been used previous to operation. One patient who was 
brought into hospital on the verge of death from starva- 
tion and thirst lived for fifteen months after removal of 
his gastrostomy tube following irradiation. 

The question arises as to whether it is better to leave 
a gastrostomy tube once it has been inserted, in case the 
oesophagus closes up again, or to remove it if irradiation 
is successful and risk having to reopen the fistula. We 
have found it better to put it to the patient, and let him 
decide. In some cases the patients were submitted to 
further oesophagoscopy, and in each case the growth was 
found to have disappeared and to be replaced by a. smooth 
scar ; if there was a stricture, it was amenable to dilatation 
with oesophageal bougies under direct vision. We have 
had the opportunity of making a post-mortem examination 
on only two of our cases. One patient died nine months 
after operation from erosion of his aorta by the growth, 
which was found to have recurred extensively, together 
with a chain of secondary glands extending upwards into 
the neck ; incidentally, this was not one of the cases in 
which the aorta had been penetrated by the introducer. 
The other died after two months, the growth having 
spread to the lung and involved the glands. 

Statistical Summary with Short Case Records 


Number of cases treated ... ... ... 16 

Alive and well (three years) ... ... ... J 

Lived more than one year ... 2 

Considerable temporary relief ... ... 11 

Not relieved ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Able to remove gastrostomy tube ... ... 3 


Specimen Cases 

R. A., 62. Three months' dysphagia. Biopsy: squamous 
epithelioma. Ten seeds to growth at level of 1) 7. Two 
years later: " Quite well, swallows ordinary food, has gained 
weight.” Three years alter operation: "Still swallowing 
well ; at work.” 

\V. S., 75. Three months’ dysphagia. Admitted in the 
last stages of starvation and thirst, unable to swallow fluids 
for forty-eight hours. Gastrostomy. One month later radon 
to growth at level of D 8. In one week could swallow 


liquids ; in two weeks could take cornflour and gruel. Re- 
oesophagoscoped — healed scar. Refused dilatation, preferred 
to keep gastrostomy tube to supplement mouth feeds. Lived 
fifteen months. 

J. F., 55. Two months’ dysphagia. Fluids only. Gastro- 
stomy. Radon to growth at level of D 4. Oesophagoscoped 
one month later — healed scar on left side, growth still present 
on right. Twelve more seeds. Gastrostomy tube- removed 
one month later, because swallowing was so good. Died nine 
months later ot erosion of aotta by growth, following reopen- 
ing of gastrostomy. 

R. S., 71. Four months’ dysphagia, semi-solids only. 
Radon lo growth at level of D 5. Six months later can 
swallow bacon and 'egg, which he seems to prefer for all 
meals. Oesophagoscoped — -healed scar which dilates well with 
bougies. Is coming up again for further dilatation. The 
improe-ement in swallowing was not evident until a month 
alter operation, and wc were correspondingly despondent. It 
is much too early to he optimistic about this case, hut tho- 
outlook at present is hopeful. 

A. G., 68. Five months’ dysphagia, soft solids only. 
Radon to growth at level of D 8. One month later could 
swallow chee-se, bread-and-butter, and fish. Died four months 
later. This is a typical instance ot the temporary improve- 
ment observed in the majority of cases. 

S. M., 80. Four months’ dysphagia, fluid? only. Radon 
to growth at level ot D 4. No improvement. Oesophago- 
scoped two months latter ; growth smaller in she, lmt not 
much altered in appearance. Stricture very tough, will not 
dilate up. Refuses gastrostomy. , 
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Below I append some notes on a complete case of von 
Recklinghausen's disease, occurring in a man who was 
also the subject of a right inguinal hernia, which required 
operation by an unorthodox incision. 

Ho was «Tn agricultural labourer, aged 57, who first noticed 
some nodules on His chest when he was 16 He could give no 
family history of a similar condition, but In* had not kept in 
touch with his relatives. He had been twice married, and 
had a family of nine children, the two eldest of whom, girb 
of 20 and 15, were stated to have pigmented patches on the 
dorsum of the forearm. 

The whole of the anterior and posterior aspects of his thorax 
and abdomen wore covered with typical nodules — soft, with 
firm centres, sensitive to touch, and ranging in si'/e from a 
pea lo a hen’s egg. There were also nodules on the face, and 
the scalp was covered with them. The arms and legs were 
affected to a lesser extent, and there were small nodules 
on tho palms of the hands and the soles of the feit. “ Blue 
spots ’* were numerous on the flexor aspects of tho arms. 
There was a pigmented area 2 in. square on the mi dial aspect 
of the left thigh. There was well-marked bronzing of the 
skin, especially of the face. The hair of the scalp wa? 
markedly coarse. There was none on the chest, but the pubic 
hair was of the normal adult male distribution. There were 
no patches of adipose deposit. 

Notes on the other systems affected are as follows: 

Nervous . — There were no neurological signs or symptoms 
beyond a slightly increased left-knee jerk, and a left-sided 
deafness of the conduction type. 

Endocrine . — The features were suggest! vt'N.of the acromegalic 
type, and the supraorbital ridges were markid \Tho radiogram 
showed a definitely deepened sella turcica, but\hcro was.n° 
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diminution o! the visual fields. There was no glycosuria and 
no polyuria. Basal metabolic rate by Read's formula was -f 3. 
The condition suggested a dyspitmtarism — an earlier increased 
function now being masked by hypopituitarism. The bronz- 
ing was not Addisonian — there was ho asthenia, the mucous 
membranes were not affected, and the systolic blood pressure 
was 130. There was no obvious thyroid dysfunction. 

Skeletal . : — ■There'. was ,a well-marked scoliosis, convex to. the 
left, extending from the sixth thoracic to the fourth lumbar 
vertebra. There was some expansion of the head of the left 
fibula without definite cyst formation. 

Psychological . — I iim indebted to Dr. A. \V % Watt for the 
following notes, as well as for many helpful suggestions. 
“ The patient is an introvert. Docile in disposition, and 
serene in temperament,, he has no false modesty about his 
appearance, and no resentment against it. He is companion- 
able, but not sociable, in that he does not actively seek the 
society of' others, but, when included, enjoys their company 
and conversation, giving them his undivided attention and 
reasoning to the best of his limited intelligence, which is 
equivalent to that of a child of 15. Emotionally he is quietly 
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The term " hypodermolithiais ” might be expected to 
refer to any deposit of stone-dike material in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue, and to include gouty tophi, and calcifi- 
cation in tuberculous foci, cysts, and turnouts in, or just 
beneath, the skin. There is a tendency, however, to limit 
the use of the term to cases in which subcutaneous 
calcareous nodules are formed in the absence of any such 
antecedent skin lesions. 

Though calcareous concretions in the skin were described 
as long ago as the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
account of a case published by Weber, 1 a Swiss physician, 
in 187S, is commonly considered to be the earliest record. 
The close similarity between these concretions and the 
tophi of gout may be misleading, and it appears that 
Weber at first mistook calcareous for uratic deposits. 
The introduction of radiography has eliminated this error, 
for tophi are not opaque to x rays . The incidence of 
hypodermolithiasis is difficult to estimate because it seems 
likely that the disease may sometimes -go unrecognized. 
Five years ago Kohler, 2 who was evidently careful to 
exclude cases in which calcification occurred in the deep 
tissues as well as in the skin, could discover records of 
only twelve cases, but the number is being steadilv in- 
creased, especially in the French literature, largely owing 
to the influence of Thibierge and Weissenbach. 2 The 
present account is being published not merelv to bring 
forward three more examples of a clinical and pathological 
curiosity, but in order to suggest a method of treatment 
which appears to be worthy of trial, though an oppor- 
tunity of putting the matter to the test has not yet 
presented itself. 

Case Records 
Case l 

A woman. 2S years of age, complained that her right thumb 
was becoming larger, her attention having been drawn to it 
because she was unable to buy gloves that would fit. She 
is a dispenser, and though she suffered no pain, yet as the 
swelling of the terminal phalanx of the thumb increased she 
became aware of slight awkwardness in handling large bottles. 
At a later date a firm lump appeared in the pad of the left 
middle finger. Her general health was excellent, but in child- 
hood she had suffered severely from chilblains, and for many 
years cold had caused the fingers of both hands to "go 


euphoric, and his attitude to life is stable, equable, and sub- 
missive- He expects little from the future, and is content 
with the past. 

The patient was admitted because the dragging pain of 
his hernia, was’ interfering with his work. The presence of 
the nodules ruled out any possibility of a truss. In view 
of the statement- (Dick and Illingworth : Textbook of 
Surgical Pathology) that the nodules, if incised, tend to 
become malignant, .the orthodox incision was out of the 
question. Fortunately the skin of the thigh had compara- 
tively -few nodules and was very elastic. An incision was 
therefore made 3/4 in. below, and parallel to, the inguinal 
ligament, and the skin retracted over the ligament to give 
access to the canal. The usual Bassini operation was 
performed. No nodules were discovered under the skin. 
Recovery was uneventful, except that the nodules on his 
back tended to;. become red with lying in bed. 

T am indebted to the house-surgeon, Dr. J. Ivor Williams, 
for his careful note-taking and advice in posing the photograph. 


dead,” an affliction which she had inherited from her father. 
The effect of exposure to cold was that all the fingers became 
very cold and pale from end to end, but even during the 
period of recovery they never became blue. Her sister's*- 
fingers reacted similarly, but as she took up cookery her 
employment provided the ideal conditions . for counteracting 
this inherited tendency to “ dead fingers." Dispensing, on 
the contrary, involves the handling of cold objects, and our 
patient noticed how the pressure exerted through the pad of 
her right thumb when grasping a large bottle would cause 
more intense pallor of this particular part. 

On examination the radial pulses were equally full, and 
the arterial wall felt normal. When warm the skin of the 
fingers had the natural pinkish hue. It was soft and pliable, 
and there was • no ulceration or scarring. The terminal 
phalanx of the right thumb was enlarged, owing to a firm, 
ill-defined swelling or induration on its palmar aspect. The 
induration seemed to lie immediately beneath the skin, but 
there were no signs of inflammation, nor were there any white 
spots - visible on its surface. At the tip of the left middle 
finger there was a similar but mnch smaller indurated swelling, 
and at one point a hard, whitish substance seemed to be about 
to burst through the skin. There were no signs of disease 
elsewhere in the body. 

A radiogram of the hands showed two very clearly defined 
aggregations of calcareous nodules, in the pad of the right 
thumb and at the tip of the left middle finger/ -The bone 
shadows were of normal density, and there was nothing to 
suggest a transference of calcium from within the bones (see 
Fig. 1 on Plato). Estimation of the calcium and phosphorus 
content of the blood gave normal figures — calcium, 9.9 mg. - 
per 100 c.cm. serum ; phosphorus, 3.4 mg. per .100 c.cm. 
plasma. 

On March 20th, 1933, the nodules were excised, and it was 
found that they consisted of small collections of a gritty and 
cheesy white substance, embedded in tough fibrous tissue. 
They were examined by Dr. G. A. Harrison, who reported 
that they consisted ofi amorphous matter only, no sodium 
biurate or other crystals being present, and that the 3 ' were 
composed of calcium phosphate with a trace of calcium 
carbcnate. 

I was at a loss to explain the condition until Dr. George 
Simon drew my attention to a paper by Twining and 
Addey,-* illustrated by a radiogram showing a preciselv 
similar picture. The patient they described was a woman, 
4S years of age, who had always suffered from a bad 
circulation, the hands and feet becoming cold and blue 
in cold weather, or when immersed in cold water. Twelve 
months previously -she began to have pain at the tip of 
the middle finger of the right hand, and after six months 
a swelling appeared,, showing through the skin as a 
yellowish " blister,” which, when pricked, exuded 
yellowish-white matter. -V-ray examination revealed 
calcified nodules in the index and little fingers as well 
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as at the tip of the middle finger. It will be noted that 
this patient’s fingers became blue when exposed to cold, 
but the occurrence of pallor without cyanosis, as in our 
case, has been recorded by Scholefield and Parlies Weber. 5 
The, early history of their patient, a woman aged 50, was 
exactly similar to that of ours, for as a child she had 
been subject to chilblains, and at about the age of 20 she 
began to be troubled by the fingers " going dead ” in 
cold weather. The morbid anatomy was also identical, 
removal of one of the subcutaneous concretions proving 
a difficult matter " because it was firmly embedded in 
a dense nteshwork of fibrous tissue." Since the age of 
35 years the skin and soft parts of the fingers had been 
becoming harder and stifTcr. The appearance of sclero- 
dactylia js the only significant difference between Schole- 
field and Parkes Weber’s case and ours, and may be 
explicable by the difference in their ages. The fact that 
our patient had the characteristic nodules while the skin 
and subcutaneous tissue elsewhere were of the natural 
texture may be of importance, because it seems to show 
that calcification can occur merely as a result of the vaso- 
motor phenomena associated with " local syncope ” and 
pallor of the skin. Scliolcfiold and Parkes Weber inferred 
from the history of their patient that the process of 
* calcareous deposition commenced about the same time 
as the sclerodactylia, but were inclined to think that 
calcification was really secondary to the sclerosis. 

Case II 

In June, 1933, Mr. R. C. Elmslic referred to us a patient 
with Raynaud’s disease from whose fingers he had curetted 
out calcified nodules. She was 52 years of age, and had 
suffered from Raynaud's disease for thirty years, but as she 
had spent the greater part of her life in a warm climate the 
disability had been minimal. In November. 1929, and again 
in June, 1933, calcareous concretions had been removed from 
her fingers, but a radiogram showed that there were many 
smaller nodules still present (see Pig. 2 on Plate). Though 
the Raynaud's disease involved the feet also, .r rays did not 
reveal any calcification in the Iocs, this observation being in 
agreement with other published reports. 

Case III 

A woman, G2 years of age, was referred to us by Da II. 
Morley Fletcher in October, 1933. For twelve years she had 
suffered from attacks in which her fingers and toes became 
blue and felt numb. The attacks were brought on by cold, 
and the pulse in the radial arteries was normal. In addition 
to these manifestations of Raynaud’s disease, the fingers 
presented the appearance characteristic of sclerodactylia, the 
index and middle fingers of both hands being particularly 
indurated and stunted, with atrophic pads and with nails 
which curled over their tips. For five years she had noticed 
numerous firm lumps under the skin, which formed first in 
the fingers, then in the palm, and finally all along the ulnar 
border of the forearms, as far as the elbows. As they grew 
larger they became yellow, and when she pricked those which 
looked as though they were about to penetrate the skin, some 
cheesy white substance escaped. X-ray examination revealed 
calcified masses m all the digits, in the skin of the palm, 
and along the ulnar border ot the forearm on botli sides. 
Some of the terminal phalanges showed the bone destruction 
which is not infrequent in advanced Raynaud's disease, but 
elsewhere the bones showed no evidence of decalcification 
' (Fig. 3 on Plate). 

Discussion 

Subcutaneous calcareous concretions in Raynaud’s 
disease have been recorded by Haldin Davis, 6 in a woman 
aged 34, who had suffered from chilblains all her life, 
Raynaud’s disease for many years, and nodules in the 
fingers of both hands for seven years ; and also by 
Logan, 7 in a woman 60 years of age, whose hands and 
feet had been unduly susceptible to cold for as long as 
she could remember, and whose symptoms for fifteen 
years had been severe enough to warrant the diagnosis 


of Raynaud’s disease. The patient described by Haldin 
Davis- had nodules on the elbows also. Another case 
published by' Hunter is quoted by' Durham.* The result 
of chemical analysis of the concretions is mentioned by 
Scholefield and Parkes Weber, and by Logan, The 
nodules were all composed of a mixture of calcium 
phosphate and carbonate, but whereas the former found 
chiefly carbonate,' Logan's analysis seems to agree with 
ours, which showed that the nodules consisted mainly of 
calcium phosphate. 

It will be noticed that the cases ot hypociermolithiasis 
quoted above have certain features in common. The 
patients were all women whose peripheral blood vessels 
were unduly susceptible to cold^ and the deposits of 
calcium phosphate occurred in the subcutaneous tissue 
of those portions of the upper extremity which are 
naturally the coldest. There is nothing to suggest a 
disturbance of calcium metabolism, and the condition 
appears to be purely a local disorder resulting from im- 
paired blood supply and malnutrition of the subcutaneous 
tissue. This group must therefore be distinguished from 
the more widespread calcareous deposits which may occur 
when the metabolism of calcium is faulty. Even the 
calcareous concretions rarely found in scleroderma, which 
have been so fully studied by Durham,' and those with 
which we are now dealing are probably not identical. 
The chemical reactions which underlie calcification are 
not perfectly understood, but it is a matter of experience 
that the tissues affected arc almost always dead or dying, 
and the frequency of calcification as a senile change 
indicates the importance of feeble nutritive activity and, 
a retarded blood stream as causative factors. It may- 
be that carbon dioxide holds the earthy salts in solution 
in the blood and lymph, and that when the stream 
becomes greatly slowed carbon dioxide escapes from it 
and the calcium salts are precipitated. An alternative 
theory is that put forward by McGowan,' who believes 
that all calcification is based upon necrobiotic degenera- 
tive changes in which the phospho-lipines arc broken up, 
the phosphoric acid thus set free being neutralized by- 
calcium from the blood and deposited as calcium phos- 
phate. Whatever the true explanation of calcification 
may be, it scents necessary' to postulate tissue degenera- 
tion, which, in the case of liypodermolithiasis, might well 
be the result of the local vascular disorder. 

Bearing in mind the observation that the subcutaneous 
calcareous concretions are associated with some impair- 
ment of the peripheral circulation, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that in an early- stage the progress of the 
malady' might be arrested by means of sympathetic 
ganglioncctoinv. This treatment has been advocated in 
Case I, but the patient feels that her disability- is not 
sufficient to justify' the operation. The vasomotor re- , 
actions would have to be carefully tested in order to 
forecast the result of sympathectomy- in every- case, and 
it is probable that patients who have extensive sclero- 
dactylia and those with Raynaud's disease who have 
had repeated# ulceration of the fingers might prove to be 
unsuitable. But if it be accepted that liypodermolithiasis 
signifies progressive tissue degeneration, then every effort 
should be made to improve the circulation early in the 
disease. 
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A CASE OF MULTIPLE HYDATID DISEASE 
[With Special Plate)- 

The following notes of a case of multiple hydatid disease 
are, we consider, worthy of publication. 

A patient,, aged 59, who had spent practical!}’ all his life 
at sea in all parts of the world, including the Far East, 
Australia, West Africa, and South America, consulted one of 
us in November, 1931, on account' of dyspepsia. For some 
time he had been troubled with flatulence and pain in the 
epigastrium two to three hours after meals. His’ bowels 
were normal. He had lost about one stone in weight in the 
last few months. On examination his stomach was some- 
what dilated, and a hard, palpable lump, which was dull to 
percussion and which moved on respiration, could be felt 
under the left costal margin. As a notch could be iclt on 
its anterior border its position and shape suggested an enlarged 
spleen, particularly as he had suffered a lot from malaria while 
in West Airica. He was somewhat anaemic, though the blood 
picture did not disclose anything more than a secondary 
anaemia. Clinically his lungs were clear. 

He was lost sight of until March, 1933, when he developed 
influenza. This was followed by a persistent, hacking cough, 
with copious expectoration, which eventually became blood- 
stained. Periodically he had slight attacks of haemoptvsis. 
There was little in the way of physical signs in the chest, 
except some impaired resonance at the left base. The sputum 
was examined for tubercle bacilli and reported negative. He 
had lost 12 lb. in weight since first seen in November, 1931. 
the abdominal "tumour** had considerably increased in 
dimensions, and now extended almost to the middle line and 
lownwards to the level of the umbilicus. The "swelling was 
rounded and fluctuating, and a distinct thrill could be made 
out. It was now obvious that what we were dealing with was 
a hydatid cyst of the spleen. In May of this year, while 
coughing, the patient expectorated what he described as 
"a white skin,” which was about, two .inches in diameter; 
this, in all probability, would be a smali hydatid cyst. 

Radiograms of the chest ’showed a rounded dense area 
situated in the upper and outer portion of the lower lobe of 
the right lung-. In the left lung a similar’ shadow was seen 
m the upper lobe just below the clavicle. This shadow was 
of varying density, and suggested a lobulated cyst. A large 
shadow was seen involving the base of the left lung, and 
within it a smaller and denser shadow, suggestive of a cyst 
and daughter cyst (see figure on Plate). The level of the left 
side of the diaphragm was seen to be raised, as if pushed up 
by an intra-abdominal tumour or cyst. The oesophagus and 
trachea appeared to be displaced to the right. A barium meal 
was given, and the whole of tlic stomach was seen to be dis- 
placed to the right o£ the mid-line, and the position of the 
oesophagus, as seen in the screen examination of the chest, 
uas confirmed. A denso area was seen in the upper and left 
part of the abdomen. The x-ray findings suggested multiple 
hydatid disease of the lungs, plus a hydatid cyst within the 
abdominal cavity, probably arising from the spleen. 

The diagnosis of hydatid cyst was confirmed bv operation. 
On July 5th, 1933, under spinal anaesthesia, laparotemv was 
performed by an incision through Die upper part of the left 
rectus muscle. On opening the peritoneum a large globular 
-.idling, surrounded by omentum, presented at the wound 
I be peritoneal cavity was packed off, and through a bloodless 
area a large trocar was inserted into the evst, and almost 
three pints of a clear, homogeneous fluid were withdrawn 
l he puncture was enlarged, and eventually a large solitao,’ 
mother cyst, about the size of a newborn child’s head, was 
delivered. The cavity was swabbed with 1 per cent 
formalin solution,, and marcupialized to the abdominal wall. 
No daughter cysts were present, but examination of tile limn" 
of the cyst wall showed them in process of *' budding." Corn 
v.dcsccnce after operation was normal, except tor the presence 
of copious frothy expectoration and a slight evening rise of 
temperature. Sixteen days after the operation a rise in 
temperature to 1033 was associated with the birth of a 
medium-sized cyst through the abdominal sinus. Three 


weeks later the patient had a rigor, and next day -another 
cyst was found projecting through the operation wound- Its V 
removal was followed by a free discharge of purulent hydatid 
fluid. 

The patient now made satisfactory progress until September 
13th, when he had a severe rigor. He developed a rusty 
“ spit," complained of acute pleuritic pain, and physical signs 
of a left basal pneumonia supervened. While expectorating 
on two occasions a small cyst was " brought up," each about 
the size of a ping-pong ball. He appeared to develop a crisis 
on the fifteenth day after the rigor, although the lower half 
of Uie left lung was then absolutely dull to percussion, with 
complete absence of breath sounds. By this time the 
abdominal sinus was almost healed. For eight days his 
temperature remained normal. On the ninth day after the 
crisis the temperature again commenced to swing, and the area 
of dullness increased, causing a good deal of dyspnoea. An 
exploring syringe was inserted, and thin yellow pus withdrawn 
to confirm the presence of an empyema. Under local anaes- 
thesia, using 1 per cent, novutox, rib resection was performed. 
The pleural cavity appeared to be almost obliterated by 
adherent subjacent lung. On exploration the finger found its 
way into a large cavity — apparently in the lung substance. 
Almost immediately there was a copious discharge of pus by 
the mouth. On withdrawing the finger from the wound a 
small hydatid cyst came away, a quantity of fetid pus, 
and another enormous cyst wall. 

The rapidity with which the abscess in the lung evacuated 
itself unfortunately produced sj'mptoms of acute cardiac 
distress, and the patient succumbed soon afterwards. 

Graham \V. Christie, Af.C., F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Ul version. Richard Fawcitt, M.B., Ch.B. 


A CASE OF OS IHTERMET AT ARSEUM 
{With Special Plate) 

The following case is of interest in view of that published 
by Mr. Harold Dodd iif the Journal of ‘October 28th, 
1933 (a case of " march foot ”), in that it shows the 
architectural defect which he describes, associated with 
a rare example of accessory' bbne. 

The patient, a hospital maid aged 23. -had not complained 
of any foot trouble until two weeks before she was seen, 
when she. was convalescent from an attack of influenza! 
Clinically she is a well-developed and healthy type. Both 
feet showed a degree of pcs cavus, and an unusual mobility 
of the inner part of the foot in the region of the tarso- 
metatarsal joints was apparent on manipulation. The pain 
complained of was related to the inner aspect of the arch, and 
this was definitely tender on pressure, but there was no 
evidence of swelling. The x-ray appearance (see Plate) is an 
unusual and interesting one. The condition is bilateral, and 
identical on the two sides. The radiogram shows the same 
features as in Mr. Dodd s case- — namely, apparent prolonga- 
tion of the space between the bases of the first and second 
metatarsals through the first and second cuneiforms to the 
scaphoid. In addition to this, the case shows the presence 
of a small accessory bone lying in the proximal part of the 
first interosseous space. This I take to be an example of the 
os intennetatarseum which has been described by Kohler, 1 
who gives a resume of previous cases. The shape of the 
accessory bone is suggestive in that it shows a broad base, 
which articulates with the outer aspect of the base of the first 
metatarsal, and a narrow extremity, tapering towards the distal' 
end. The condition is apparently a developmental abnor- 
mality of the nature of a vestigial accessory digit. In com- 
paring this case with that reported by Mr. Dodd the 
question arises as to whether the condition he describes is 
a less well differentiated degree of a similar condition to the 
above. 


XVEFEKEXCE 


’ The Borderlands o£ the Normal and Ear!}- Patho’ojiral in tli» 
v, Skiagram, Roentgenology, 1930, p. S7. 


William Stewart Shearer, 
F.R.C.S.Ed.. D.R.Ed., 
Assistant Radiologist. Roval All>crt 
Edward Infirmary, Wigan. 
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MENTAL DEFECT 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding which' might arise 
from its title, it should be stated that Mental Deject,' by 
Dr. Lionel S. Penrose, ^does not profess to be a systematic 
textbook on this subject. It is the first volume of a new 
series of textbooks on social biology edited by Professor 
L. Hogben, and it is written from this standpoint, being 
intended for medical and lay persons who desire to obtain 
information on some of the scientific problems associated 
with the study of mental deficiency. Dr. Penrose con- 
siders, very rightly, that among the most important of 
these problems are those relating to the nature and cause 
of mental defect. He therefore chiefly concerns himself 
with these, together with certain methods of scientific 
investigation and with a discussion of some current views. 
Considering the purpose of the hook, less attention is 
naturally given to describing the various clinical types and 
tp problems of treatment, although it is probable that 
siiflic.ciit is said under these headings for the reader for 
whom the book is intended. 

The subjects" of the causation and classification of defect 
arc intimately connected, and the author discusses classifi- 
cation in some detail. This is rendered all the more 
necessary for the reason that, although the mental 
specialist lias for long recognized the existence of many 
clinical forms of defect, each of which may possibly differ 
in its causation, the majority of lay persons, and perhaps 
even some medical men, are still under the impression that 
mental defect is a single entity and a clearly defined 
condition. As a matter of fact there is one type of 
primary amentia, designated by Lewis “ subcultural,”^ 
which, strictly 'speaking, may not he pathological at all, 
but merely the tail end of a normal variation. 

The author’s predilections, .not unnaturally, have caused 
him to pay more especial attention to certain aspects of 
the subject than to others. Unfortunately, this tends to 
result in his presentation being somewhat one-sided and 
lacking in balanced proportion. Thus, while eleven pages 
are occupied with a discussion as to the relationship 
between size of head and intelligence, to reach the con- 
clusion that the correlation is on the whole too small to he 
of any practical diagnostic value, the more important and 
fundamental question of the relationship between cerebral 
architecture and intelligence is dismissed in a very cursory 
manner. To state that ” our knowledge of the relation- 
ship between the structure of the cerebral cortex, ns 
revealed by the microscope, and the intelligence, as ascer- 
tained by mental tests, is extremely limited," is to give 
an inadequate and erroneous impression of the value of 
the researches in this field which have been made by 
J. S. Bolton and other workers. Further, it is surely un- 
justifiable to make the somewhat sweeping assertion that 
” if histological examinations were carried out systematic- 
ally on the brains of mental defectives with LQ. above 50, 
it seems highly improbable that any large proportion 
would show characteristic pathological changes.” Our 
knowledge of the cerebral histology of amentia is still 
very incomplete ; and this is all the more reason why 
systematic investigations should be made ; but it is un- 
scientific to attempt to forecast the results until this lias 
been done. It is quite possible that such investigations 
might throw at least as much light upon causation as do 
gcnetical and statistical inquiries. 

With regard to these latter, to which the author devotes 
a considerable amount of space, the results are at present 

1 i Venial Detect. By L. S. Ptnrose, M.A., M D , Research 
Medical Officer, Royal Eastern Counties Institution, Colchester. 
London : SuL;\virk and Jackson. 1933. (Pp. xi f 1S3 ; 4 plates 
and 2 figures, fis. fid. net.) 


far from .conclusive. While there is no doubt that 
inheritance plays an important part in the production of 
mental defect, we really know very little as to either the 
nature of the underlying germ mutation or the mode of 
transmission. This being so, the really scientific method 
should be the collection of as complete data as possible 
regarding the patient's make-up as revealed by the fullest 
inquiries into his family history ; we arc consequently un- 
able to accept Dr. Penrose’s dictum that " the value of 
the family history depends on the completcncss-with which 
tlie individuals in a given generation are studied. It is 
far more useful to have accurate knowledge of the sibship 
and- parents of the patient alone than to have any 
amount of information about cousins and grandparents.” 

The book is pleasantly written and very readable, 
although the absence of a subject index is a disadvantage. 
There is much in' it which should prove of interest to the 
general reader ; yet on the whole it is somewhat dis- 
appointing. It may be that we expected too much ; for 
the biological problems presented by mental defect are 
probably too great and too complicated to be explicable 
entirely in terms of genetics and mathematics. But we 
cannot help feeling that the author might perhaps have 
been wiser to defer publishing his views until further 
research into the many aspects of this very intricate 
subject enabled him to do so in a more conclusive and 
comprehensive manner. 


PATHOLOGY OF THE HEART AND VESSELS 
The tentli section oi the new treatise of medicine published 
by Masson et Cie consists of two volumes, entitled the 
Pathology of the Heart and Vessels. 5 Professors Roger, 
Widal, and the late Professor Teissier are the editors. 
The matter lias been prepared by numerous authors. 
The result is two large and heavy tomes ot some 1,700 
pages in all. All aspects of cardiovascular disease are 
considered, as well as the pathology. The first volume 
rivals with the methods oi examination of the heart, the 
study of different syndromes, and the action of drags 
on the heart ; the second volume, • with the various 
diseases oi the heart ; and the third, yet to appear, with 
diseases of vessels. 

On the whole the orthodox lines of teaching arc followed, 
and a mere catalogue of the contents of this work can 
serve no useful purpose. In hooks of this kind, however, 
authors are apt to allot to subjects of particular interest 
to themselves more space in relation to other matters 
than tiieir importance warrants. Or it may be that they 
consider such subjects to be insufficiently stressed in the 
ordinary’ textbook. For example, in the section on 
auscultation in the first volume the editors have given 
twice as much room to functional murmurs as they have 
to those of organic origin. The radiological examination 
of the heart has been covered in as few as some twenty 
pages : there is no illustration of the enlarged left auricle 
in the right anterior oblique position, and its relation 
to the oesophagus is not mentioned. Nothing is said 
about the ,v-ray’ findings in coarctation of the aorta. 
Electrocardiography’ is fairly’ comprehensively treated, 
though its ’ presentation leaves much to be desired. 
Bundle-branch block is included as an arrhythmia, and 
extrasystoles appear under the heading of ” Arrythtnics 
Hisinmes." The section on heart failure is unnecessarily 
complicated. Subacute infective endocarditis is discussed 
in connexion with right heart failure ; then follow 
sections on left heart failure and auricular failure. It 
seems out of place to introduce into this part of the book 

~ Xoitvaw Trmt d tic Mitctci'ir.c. Fascicule X. Pathologic dr 
VApptlrcii circutatoirL’ (Ctetir ct 1 'mssrfUl.ll. Tome I and ; 
Ctvur. Publiee sous la direction (lc MM. Ci. H. Roger, _ Fem.inu 
Widal, et P. J. Teissier. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1933. (tome 1- 
Pp. 992. 512 figures, 135 francs ; Tome II : Pp. 775, 123 figures. 

1 15 francs ) 
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details of the morbid anatomy- of pulmonary and renal in- 
farction. The conclusion is reached that excessive effort 
can strain a healthy heart. The chapters on shock, 
collapse, and syncope make interesting reading, though it 
is questionable whether such an elaborate classification of 
syncope is really helpful. 

In the second volume, on diseases of the heart, further 
space is given to subacute endocarditis, no fewer than 
eleven types being distinguished. Coronary' artery' obstruc- 
tion and infarction of the myocardium do not receive the 
attention they deserve, and there is no reference to the 
effects of thyrotoxicosis on the heart. Although there is 
in the two volumes a vast quantity' of information, some 
of which it would be difficult to find elsewhere, it cannot 
be said that they' will be of much value to English and 
American readers. The work suffers from the usual 
defects of similar French publications : there is no index ; 
there are very' few references' ; there is the customary 
disregard of other European and transatlantic authors. 
The type, however, is clear, and the paper of good 
quality. 


Thirty-five years ago the first edition of Rose and Car- 
less’s well-known Manual of Surgery 3 was published, and 
since that time it has been the surgical guide of countless 
students the world over. There could be no better 
evidence that it still retains its popularity than the fact 
that a new (fourteenth) edition is called for but three 
years after the last. The editorship remains in the hands 
of Mr. C. P. G. Wakeley and Mr. J. B. Hunter, while 
the chapters upon " special ” subjects are all sponsored 
by well-known exponents. The greatest change since the 
last issue is undoubtedly the production of the whole 
book on a surfaced paper, which has added to the clear- 
ness of the illustrations in general and, in particular, has 
enabled the radiograms to be placed in their proper 
position in the text, instead of being collected' together 
in an appendix at the end of the book. Nothing can be 
more irritating than a frequent reference to illustrations 
out of their context, and we feel that this improvement 
alone enhances the value of the work considerably'. The 
paper has been very' carefully- chosen, for, while allowing 
good reproductions of jadiograms (notoriously difficult at 
all times), it is nevertheless not so surfaced as to render 
reading difficult on account of high lights. Three hundred 
new illustrations have been added in the text, and the 
plates brought up to twenty-four ; nevertheless, the size of 
the book has not been increased. 

On the purely technical side, a short but adequate 
description of the physics of radium is given, and also an 
account of the use of radium in tho treatment of cancer 
of the various organs. The value of ** sympathetic sur- 
gery ” in the treatment of vasospastic and other con- 
dit ons also receives notice, although in this regard we are 
surprised to see the statement retained that “ thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans is a condition met with chiefly in 
Russian and Polish Jews who are heavy cigarette 
snickers.” Buerger’s original cases were perhaps of this 
type for geographical reasons,, but the large number of 
cases now recorded in tins country’ in non-smoking 
gentiles seems to prove that this disease has no racial 
restrictions. Bohler’s methods of treating fractures are 
mentioned, and also the Winnett Orr treatment of in- 
fected bones. The newer methods of thoracic surgery 
receive attention, particularly- in the case of empyema, 
and the student will derive sufficiently up-to-date in- 
form ation from this sour ce regarding any treatment which 

j /fn« and Carles s’ Manual of Surse-r. Fditod liv C. P. G. 
Wake fry. D.Sc., F.R.C.S., and J. B Hunter, M C.. M Ch . F.R C.S. 
■nurtwnth edition. London: RuJlirre, Tindall and Ctfx. I?33. 
iPp. vii 4- 1.4S7. 30s., published in one or m two volumes.) 


' may be said to have received general acceptance and 
usage ; ft is obviously not the function of a student s 
textbook to deal with surgery in the experimental stage. 

Although the constant change in surgical outlook ren- 
ders it necessary’ to add fresh material in each edition, 
it is not primarily- on account of its up-to-dateness that 
" Rose and Carless " has remained one of the most 
popular of all textbooks, but rather because of its sound 
teaching on general matters and the maintenance of a 
good balance. We are pleased, therefore, to ncte that the 
present editors have not altered the main characteristics 
of the work, so that it may still be regarded as one of the 
best general- textbooks on the subject, and one to which 
the student may- turn with confidence. 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE 
CHEST 

The fifth edition of Diseases of the Chest and the 
Principles of Physical Diagnosis * by' G. \V. Norris and 
H. R. M. Landis, has been published rather more than 
two years after its predecessor. New material has been 
added, including an account of the use of the broncho- 
scope in the diagnosis of respiratory affections. The 
physical methods of diagnosis in diseases of the chest are 
as important to-day as ever, and a comprehensive and 
detailed exposition ^ such as this cannot fail to be of 
great service so long as it is kept well up to date. 
To this end revision has been undertaken at roughly 
two-yearly- intervals, and some increase of size is inevit- 
able. Illustrations in the form of photographs and 
diagrams have been used freely, and the pathological 
appearances are portrayed by clear reproductions of 
frozen sections. The book has a primarily practical 
outlook, and the various' steps in conducting a complete 
examination of the heart and lungs are described in 
detail, every’ opportunity being taken to reinforce the 
verbal descriptions by photographs. Special attention 
is paid to the part played by acoustics in diagnosis ; 
the origin of sounds heard, and the reasons for their 
transmission in certain directions and for their variation, 
are expounded at unusual length. The authors believe 
that such considerations are essential if full value is to he 
gained from percussion and auscultation. The normal 
findings are given in each case, and the explanation of 
the changes induced by- different anatomical and patho- 
logical modifications is set out at length. The authors 
have achieved their expressed purpose of compiling a 
book which shall indicate how very large a part must 
be played in diagnosis by careful and instructed physical 
examination. 


HISTOPATHOLOGY OF THE UTERINE MUCOSA 
The histopatbology of the uterine mucosa presents 
peculiar difficulties, partly because of the normal cyclical 
variations which occur in it, and partly- because so much 
of the material which reaches the laboratory is damaged 
by- the curette. Professor Deelmax had the happy 
inspiration to provide a book to aid the gynaecologist and 
the pathologist in the -study of this difficult terrain. 5 It 
contains 2fS illustrations, most of them photomicrographs, 
and the standard magnifications depicted are 10-15 and 
100-ISO. The book', of 247 pages, is divided into eight 
sections, dealing respectively with the endometrium of 
pregnancy and its pathological changes, hydatidiform mole 
and chorion epithelioma, endometritis, atvpical sections, 

* Diseases Cl the Chest ar.i the Prinrif!fs~ej~PkvS!Car PiTA-o sit. 
Ry G. W Xems, A.B.. M D.. and H K V. Landi-. A 13.. M n 
Sc D. Fifth edition. London: \V. B. Saunders Compar.v’ Urn* 
nv 997. 50s 1 ’ 

5 Die fhstofatkolozie drr Vlrrus-ir.ucnsa. Yon Dr H T 
Deelntan. Leieriz: G. Thieroe. 1933. (Pp. Ill ; Zis (liam 
31.22. : Ceb . >1.24.1 ” 
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uterine polypi and other benign growths, carcinoma of tltc 
uterus, hypertrophy and glandular hyperplasia of the 
endometrium, and the pathology of the endometrium 
during the climacteric. The author has tried not to 
advance any original views, but to illustrate and describe 
pathological conditions which he has met with in the vast 
amount of material he has handled during the last ten 
years. Most writers of textbooks illustrate any' given 
pathological condition with pictures from a typical section, 
and it is the common experience of the student looking 
down the microscope that typical sections arc rarely 
encountered. Professor Deelman has attempted to pro- 
vide as many different pictures of each condition as 
possible, and has not hesitated to include photomicro- 
graphs of sections from which he was only able to 
make an alternative diagnosis. It is encouraging to 
realize that such an authority is unable in some cases to 
decide between carcinoma and chronic inflammation. 
The illustrations are good, and for the most part depict 
what the author describes — and he is economical in the 
use of words. 

Professor Deelman is to be congratulated, not only 
on adequately accomplishing a difficult task, but on 
initiating a new type of book. Wc know of none other 
that possesses anything approaching the same value to 
the gynaecologist desirous of studying the histology and 
the pathology 7 of the uterine mucosa. 


Notes on Books 

Calcium Metabolism ami Calcium Therapy. 1 by Dr. A. 
Cantarow, first appeared in 1931, and a second edition 
has now been published. The fact that this has been 
required so soon indicates that the monograph lias been 
found very useful by the medical profession. A full account 
of existing knowledge about calcium metabolism and 
therapy was given in the first edition, and in consequence 
the author has not now found it necessary to make any 
extensive changes. Calcium metabolism presents many 
problems of peculiar difficulty, and our knowledge on many 
points of fundamental importance is still very incomplete. 
The amount of research in this subject is considerable, 
and steady progress is being made, but no very striking 
advances have been recorded. A perusal of the volume 
shows that the author has included a full account of all 
the more important work that has been published since 
the appearance of the first edition. It gives as clear and 
concise a presentation as is possible of a difficult subject, 
and can therefore be recommended. 

The fifty-third volume of Tltc Transactions oj the 
Edinburgh Obstetrical Society’ comprises the work of 
the session 1932-3, and opens with the presidential address 
to the society delivered by Dr. James Young in November, 
1932, the subject being the medical schools and the 
nation's health. The obstetrical contributions deal with 
the x-ray’ diagnosis of placenta praevia, delayed labour 
due to haemangio-lymphangioma of the foetal neck, recent 
views on the physiology of the gravid uterus, bilateral 
cortical necrosis of the kidneys occurring during pregnancy, 
the sodium morrhuate treatment of varicose veins in 
pregnancy, and a review of the maternity mortality’ 
problem, with special reference to the work of William 
Smellie. Gynaecological articles relate to the application 
of radiotherapy in gynaecology, risks attarhed to uterine 
Curetting, post-menopausal haemorrhage, oestrin in the 
treatment of functional secondary amenorrhoea, pruritus 
vulvae treated by’ A.B.A. (a mixture of amido-benzoic 
acid-ethyl-ester, benzyl alcohol, and ether in an _ oily 
medium), and neuritis of the broad ligament. An index 
is supplied, and the volume is illustrated by photographs, 


Therapy By A. Cantarow, 
M.D. Second edition. London: H. Kimpton 1933. (Pp. 232. 

^Transactions oj the Tidmburpli Obstetrical Society. 1932-3. Vol. 
lii. Edinburgh ; Oliver and Bovd. 1933. (Pp. 176.) 


Dr. Logan Clcndening's book, entitled Behind the 
Doctor ,* is a popular work on the history’ of medicine, 
containing in narrative form an account of the most 
important discoveries in physiology and medicine. 
Though primarily intended for the layman, the book 
will provide attractive reading to practitioners who are 
not specially interested in medical history. The text is 
liberally interspersed with portraits and other illustrations. 

The fourth edition of Nursing Homes’ includes a special 
section devoted to establishments undertaking the care of 
tuberculosis patients. Another feature, and one which 
should increase the usefulness of this yearbook to the 
medical profession, is the indication by means of an 
asterisk of those nursing homes which are prepared tc 
supply nurses for outside work. The directory, which 
forms the main portion of the volume, contains details 
of nearly 3,000 registered nursing homes. 

The story of the medical missions of the London 
Missionary Society has been told in a little illustrated 
book entitled The Dtrctor Abroad 10 by Ernest H. Jeffs. 
The author's aim is to awaken, or (o confirm, in those 
who read his pages, admiration for the men and women 
pursuing that vacation. We may take this opportunity 
to mention also a publication of the Church Missionary 
Society, in its Africa and the East Series, entitled 
Hospitals Overseas." 

* Helmut the Doctor. By Logan CkndcninR, M.D. London: 
William Ik-mcmann (Medical Book-) Ltd. 1933. (Pp. xxi -4- 45S ; 
147 figures. 21 s. net ) 

’ Nursing Homes. 1934. London : Bonn Brus , Ltd. (Pp. 292. 
3,. 6.1.) 

" The Doctor A bread. By E. II. Jells London: The Livingstone 
Pro-- 1934 (Pp. St). Is.) 

11 Hospitals Overseas. London: Church Missionary Society. 1933. 
(Pp. SS. 1-. mt ) 


Preparations and Appliances 

HOOK TOR REMOVAL OF PROSTATIC FRAGMENTS 
AFTER ELECTROTOME RESECTION 
Mr. F. McG. Loughnanx. F.R.C.S. (London, \V.) f writes: 
In the operation of prostatic resection with the McCarthy 
visual probtalic chclrutome it often happens that one 01 
more pieces fail to come away when the loop and tele* 
scope are withdrawn from the sheath. Failure may lx 
due to the fact that: (1) the piece resected is too large 
to engage easily in the sheath ; (2) the inflow instead oi 
the outflow tap may be open at the time, thus allowing 
the piece to be washed back into Jhe bladder ; (3) the 
loop may be operated too quickly, thus minimizing 
coagulation and adherence of the piece to the loop. 

Sometimes with repeated irrigation some of the retained 
pieces may wash out, but often one or two fail to do 
so. If these pieces are left behind complications may 
ensue. These arc: (1) sepsis, or aggravated cystitis ; 

(2) blocking of the indwelling catheter with retention, 
and, if there is bleeding, dot formation ; (3) pain and 
strangury if the piece is passed naturally along the 
urethra, or retention if, the piece becomes impacted. 

It is thus readily understood how necessary it is to be 
certain that no pieces have been left behind in the 
bladder at the end of the operation. Pieces can, of 
course, be removed with forceps through an operating 
cvstoscope, but this entails the use of another instrument, 
and the method is not always simple or easy. 

To effect easy and rapid removal of retained puces I 
have devised a hook, as illustrated. It is made of steel, 
and has two terminal bent prongs. The shaft is the size 
and shape of that of the loop. To use it the loop is 
removed and replaced by the hook. The hook is operated 
by the nick and pinion, and the loose pieces, easily 
located, are raked back into the sheath and withdrawn. 

It is advisable to inflow two or three ounces of fluid 
into the bladder before operating, and care must be taken 
not to catch the points of the hook in the bladder mucosa. 

If this happens advancing the hook will release it. 

I have to thank Mr. Schranz of the Gemto-Lrinarv 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., for the manufacture of 
instrument. 
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PNEUMONIA 


A REPORT OP THE THERAPEUTIC TRIALS COMMITTEE 
OF THE MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Paring the last three years the Medical Research Council 
have assisted an inquiry at different centres in Great 
Britain into the therapeutic value of specific sera for lobar 
pneumonia, following the great development of similar 
work in the United States. When the Council appointed 
a standing Therapeutic Trials Committee in 1931 the 
investigation was placed under the control of that com- 
mittee, and the present report summarizes the evidence 
obtained. 

The work has been laborious for it was little more 
than a critical testing for practical use of methods which 
were already in common knowledge, and it involved the 
close consideration of a very large number of cases of 
pneumonia.- The Council wish to express their gratitude 
to the workers who so willingly undertook this prolonged 
study, and brought their results together for joint 
consideration. 

Interest in the treatment of pneumonia has for many 
years been felt more keenly in Scotland, where the disease 
is perhaps more prevalent in the winter months, than 
in England. For evidence used in the present report the 
committee are indebted to workers in Aberdeen, Edin- 
bargh, .Glasgow, and London. The observations at 
Edinburgh were made by Professor D. Murray Lyon 
and the other physicians to the Royal Infirmary ; those 
at Aberdeen by Professor Stanley Davidson, Dr. J. B. 
Ewen, and Dr. R. J. Duthie. in the City Hospital, 
Woodend ; and those in London by Dr. R. R. Armstrong 
and Dr. R. Sleigh Johnson in various London County 
Council hospitals and also at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
The Glasgow inquiry under Dr. John Cowan, Dr. A. W. 
Hanington, and Dr. R. Cruickshank was developed in- 
dependently with support from the Scottish branch of 
the British Red Cross Society, but permission has kindly- 
been given for the use of their results. Separate reports 
have been, or will be, published independently by these 
various workers. The present summary expresses opinions 
agreed upon at all four centres. The practical conclusions 
are based directly on the evidence obtained there but 
it will be evident to anyone familiar with American work 
tiiat they are not widely dissimilar from those accepted 
m New York and Boston. 

During^Jdie two winter seasons 1931-2 and 1932-3 a 
total of /73 cases of lobar pneumonia between the ages 
of 20 and 60 years were studied at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
and London. Of these, 530 belonged to either Type I 
or Type II, and 241 were treated by serum. The fi-ures 
for Glasgow for 1930-3 were 602 cases from 20 to GO years 
old, of which 434 belonged to Type I or II, and 107 
were treated by serum. It will be noted from what 
follows that a large series of cases is required in order 
to demonstrate fairly any beneficial action of the serum. 


Typing of the Pneumococcus 

This was generally- done on the fresh sputum, selectii 
that winch was of a glairy- (rusty) " pneumococcal 
appearance rather than purulent expectoration. Lui 
puncture was rarely used. Sputum up to twentv-fo 
hours old may be employed, but it is less satisfactoi 
and was never employed in the present series. 

The rapid method recommended by Armstron"- 
immediate typing from the sputum itself on a inicro=co; 
slide was employed tentatively. This offers great adva 
tages, not only in speed, the test requiring less than hr 
an hour, but still more in that it can be used in plac 
which are not licensed lor experiments on animals B 
It may be unsatisfactory with the horse sera that a 
usually provided for type testing, and most workers a 


agreed that a clear result under the microscope is more 
often obtained when 'rabbit sera are employed. The 
Glasgow observers, however, have compared the results 
with concentrated horse serum and with rabbit serum, 
and conclude that these are equally reliable, provided 
that the serum, whether of horse or rabbit, has an 
agglutinin titre of, say, 1 in 160 to 1 in 320. 

In every- ^instance in the present series, excepting a few 
of Dr. Armstrong's group, the final typing was recorded 
on the result of animal tests, Sabin’s method of examining 
the peritoneal exudate four hours after inoculation into 
mice being generally- used, and if that failed the examina- 
tion being completed later when the mouse was dead or 
moribund. Whatever the method used, some special 
experience is required for accurate results, and it should 
be ascertained that the diagnostic sera are reliable. More 
than one specimen of sputum should be examined to 
confirm the type. 

Serum Used 

The therapeutic antisera were those made for the market 
either by the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories, or Messrs. 
Parke, Davis and Co., or Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co. The Council and the investigators are indebted to 
these firms for special facilities given in the supply of 
the sera. Almost all the observations were made with 
concentrated serum, the power of which to protect mice 
had been measured in the American Felton units. 

It is clearly- desirable that any further evidence as to 
the value of anti-pneumococcal sera shall be based on 
dosage expressed in stable and generally accepted units. 
During the. progress of this investigation, action to 
facilitate such uniformity of notation in this country has 
been taken by the Standards Department of the National 
Institute for Medical Research. Suitable anti-pneumo- 
coccal sera of both Types I and If have been dried and 
are preserved under conditions ensuring permanence, the 
value of each having been measured in terms of the 
Felton unit, unofficially current in the U.S.A., by- com- 
parison with samples supplied for this purpose by- Dr. 
Felton himself. Of these provisional British standards, 
that for Type I serum has for some time been on regular 
issue to the manufacturers of anti-pneumococcal sera for 
sale in this country, and a similar distribution of the 
Type II standard will shortly follow, pending an inter- 
national decision, and subsequent official action, this 
voluntary- distribution should ensure that data relating 
to the dosage of anti-pneumococcal sera from different 
sources should be strictly comparable both here and in 
America, where a similar voluntary adoption of the 
Felton units is effective. 

The serum has been given intravenously in all the 
cases under review. Intramuscular injection was found by 
some workers to cause painful swelling, and has the 
theoretical disadvantage that the antibodies may not be 
absorbed into the circulation as quickly as is desirable. 

The beneficial action of serum, which is so conclusively 
evident in mice, is believed to be sharplv specific for 
each type of pneumococcal infection. American evidence 
on this point was accepted, and accordingly no attempt 
was made in this inquiry to learn whether the benefit 
produced in the human patient might not be equally well 
obtained by- treatment with simple horse serum or with 
a non-specific type of antiserum. 

The treatment with serum was begun as carlv as 
possible, though in some instances the patients were first 
allowed several hours’ rest in hospital to recover from 
the exhaustion caused by transport. If the i iifectin- 
pneumococcus could be typed without many hours’ delay 
no serum was given until the answer enabled treatment 
to be started at once with the appropriate antiserum. 
Otherwise a preliminarv dose of 20,000 units of Type I 
together with 20,000 units of Type If, was given'; and 
subsequent treatment adjusted to the proper serum or 
abandoned in accordance with tile type of pneumococcus 
ultimately found. The routine injection of the single 
specific serum was usually 20,000 units repeated about 
every eight hours or at least twice in a day. If the 
patient showed no clinical improvement after forty-eight 
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hours’ treatment with serum, it, was generally found 
to he useless to continue with it. But some severe cases 
which were beginning to improve but had not yet reached 
safety received more prolonged treatment. The total 
dosage of senitn varied from 50,000 to 120,000 units in 
different cases ; Type II cases seemed on the whole to 
require a larger dosage than Type I. After the fifth day 
of the illness it was generally felt, though uot proved, 
that scrum had no further useful action. 

Very few instances of immediately harmful reaction 
to the serum were ever observed either at Glasgow or 
at Aberdeen. When these occurred they toolc the form 
of slight dyspnoea with tachycardia ; the dyspnoea was 
immediately relieved by adrenaline. In both winter 
seasons there were at Edinburgh and in London several 
instances of alarming, though not fatal, reactions to the 
first injection of a few hatches of a mixed I and II serum. 
These ill-effects were rigors, or dyspnoea and increasing 
cyanosis, . or general collapse with a feeble pulse. Such 
reactions were considered to be " toxic ” rather than 
‘'anaphylactic," for they were seen in several patients 
treated with a particular’ batch of serum, rather than in 
an occasional sensitive individual ; they were worse the 
larger the amount of serum injected, and they' were not 
alleviated by adrenaline. When a particular batch of 
serum was once known to be clinically " safe," it could 
be used on any patient with no further precaution than 
that of slow injection -into the vein. 

Delayed serum reactions were rare and slight with 
the concentrated sera. During the recent winter Dr. 
Armstrong, in London, use an unconcentrated " Well- 
come ” serum of high titre, which was -one-third less 
costly. This unconcentrated serum was also tried to a 
small extent at Glasgow. Neither it nor the concentrated 
•• Wellcome " serum ever caused severe immediate 
reactions, but the use of the unconcentrated product was 
more frequently followed by late effects such as rashes, 
swollen joints, and pyrexia. The unconcentrated serum 
appeared to be as effective as the concentrated form in 
controlling the pneumonia, provided that the same 
number of Felton units were given. 

Taking the market price of the concentrated serum as 
30s. for a phial of 20,000 units, the treatment of an 
ordinary case of lobar pneumonia with 80,000 units 
would cost £G. 


Selection Of Cases for Treatment 

The good results of insulin on patients with diabetes 
or of liver treatment in pernicious anaemia arc so constant 
that the trial of these remedies in a very few cases was 
enough to establish their value. With the antiserum 
treatment of lobar pneumonia the conditions are very 
different. The action of the scrum is only that of a 
partial factor for good, and its influence may be over- 
whelmed by an infection that has been allowed several 
days to establish its dominance in the patient,- or by 
other complicating factors that weaken the patients 
resistance. In order to measure precisely what this 
partial benefit may' be it would be necessary' to take 
two groups of cases of identical severity- and initial history 
and compare the sickness and the fatality in each, the 
one being treated with serum and the other sera ing as a 
control But this is impracticable, for few cases, even of 
" Type I ” lobar pneumonia, are quite alike, and a 
sufficient number of similar cases could never be got 
together under one observer and under similar conditions. 
Some American workers have sought to avoid this diffi- 
culty by using a special system of ratings for the various 
harmful -features of the disease, thus expressing each 
patient’s numerical value in reference to a common 
standard Such differentiation seemed too intricate, and 
perhaps too much a matter of personal judgement, for 
the present inquiry. 'If a straightforward comparison of 
treated cases with controls, under the average conditions 
whereby patients succeed one another in the wards of a 
hospital, could not reveal any advantage for those treated 
by serum then common sense would conclude that the 
use ol this remedy should be disregarded in the routine 


of practical medicine. The method consequently agreed 
upon for London, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen was that 
alternate cases of lobar pneunjonia; taken simply in the 
order of their admission to hospital, should be used 
respectively for serum treatment and controls. So far 
as possible both were treated in the same wards and 
under the care of the same physicians. In the independ- 
ent inquiry at Glasgow, however, the “ serum " cases 
were treated in the Royal Infirmary’, and a series of 
patients of the same social stratum, admitted during the 
same period to the Belviderc Isolation Hospital under 
the care of one physician, served as the control group. 
It is clear that there may be serious fallacies in any 
system which contrasts a group of serum-treated patients 
with a control group drawn from a different stratum of 
the population, or with a control group in a previous year, 
when the severity' of the prevailing pneumonia might have 
been different. 

Certain principles of selection were laid down so as to 
make the data derived from the centres homogeneous, 
and to exclude" from the comparison patients in whom 
the scrum could not be expected to have any effect. For 
the latter reason all patients admitted later than the fifth 
day' of illness were excluded from the inquiry. Also all 
patients dying within twenty-four hours of admission to 
hospital were then taken out of the series, though the 
evident severity of their illness would not have prevented 
their inclusion’ at first, either in the control or in the 
serum group. No case of pneumonia complicated by other 
obvious disease, such as gross nephritis, advanced heart 
disease, diabetes, etc., was accepted for either group. All 
forms diagnosed as bronchopneumonia were also ex- 
cluded. That these limitations were desirable was agreed 
upon by all the workers at a preliminary conference on 
the subject. It will be appreciated, however, that, with 
such restrictions, it was difficult in three years to obtain 
fully adequate data for statistical purposes ; thus, to take 
the Aberdeen figures as an example, 450 patients with 
pneumonia were admitted to the City' Hospital, Woodend, 
during the period under review, but with the agreed 
limitations the number was reduced to 18S, of which 
seventy were Type I cases, giving a total of only thirty- 
five available for treatment with Type I serum. 

Sex was disregarded, but the question of age was too 
important to he neglected. Table II from the present 
series illustrates afresh the well-known fact that the 
fatality of lobar pneumonia tends to be much greater 
over the age of 40 than in younger persons. The 
fortuitous inclusion of a few more elderly patients in one 
group than in llie other might influence unfairly the final 
figures for comparison. It was therefore decided to omit 
from the series all patients under the age of 20 and over 
the age of GO, and to classify the remainder into broad 
age groups. It will be noted that this plan still left 
altogether unregulated the chance scatter of distribution 
of patients with severe or mild pneumonia into either 
the serum or control groups, and also of those admitted 
for treatment early or relatively late in the progress of 
the disease. It was thought better not to attempt a 
deliberate sorting of cases in respect of mildness or 
severity, but to trust that the distortion of chance scatter 
would become almost negligible in a fairly large number 
of cases. Reference to a possible influence of the 

severity factor " on the results is, however, made later 
in the report. 

Statistics of Results 

.Subject to the criteria mentioned above, patients at 
London and Aberdeen were placed in the groups for 
serum treatment, or for control, alternately in the order 
of their admission to hospital without selection as to age 
or severity. At Edinburgh the same general rules and 
criteria were observed, and there was no selection of cases 
for serum treatment. But in some wards of the Royal 
. Infirmary’ serum . was not used throughout the whole 
period of the inquiry, and consequently the patients front 
these wards overload the number of controls. In the 
other wards the alternate case plan was maintained to 
the end. At Glasgow the alternate case plan was not 
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used, but patients in one hospital were treated with 
serum and those in another hospital served as controls. 
Hence it is only at Aberdeen and London that the serum- 
treated cases equal the control cases in number. 

Table I. — Type Incidence in Lobar Pneumonia' for Coses of 
the Special Scries 



1931-2 

1932-5 

Totals 

Aberdeen : 

Type I 


per cent. 
26 “ 29.2 

per cent. 
44 = 44.4 

per cent. 

70 = 37.0 

„ II 


20 = 22.5 

16 = 16.2 

36 = 19.0 

» HI ... 


17 = 19.1 

6- 6.1 

23 « 12.0 

Other types ... 


26 = 23.2 

53 = 535 

59 = 32 0 



89 


188 

Edinburgh* : 

Type I 


per cent. 

* 54 = 28.0 

per cent. 
15 = 23 0 

per cent. 

69 = 25.0 

II 

.... 

83 = 45.5 

51 = 63.0 

139 = 52.0 

III 


9 - 4.7 


11 = 4.0 

Other types ... 


42 - 21 8 

BrJS m®. 

49 « 18.0 


- 

193 

75 

268 

London: 

5Vpe I 


per cent. 
54 = 53.7 

per cent 

88 = 55.0 

per cent. 
142 = 45.0 

- ii 


43 = 30 0 

26 = 15.6 

74 = 23.0 

HI ' ... 
Other types ... 


3= 1.9 

55 = 54.4 

160 


5= 1.0 

93 = 31.0 

317 

Glasgow : 

Type I ... 

„ II ... 

.. in ... 

Other types 

... 

Totals for 1930-3 

per cent. 
... 203 = 34.0 
... 223 = 38.0 

... 22 = 4.0 

... 145 = 24.0 
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centres'inrt.’fVIV r '! al ? ? rom Edtalmrsh. tbouch not from the other 
lTos htai ll r inG WltUl “ ‘wontv-lour hours ot admission to 

in tEutrtta ttii’js'ija nt more Tn,e 1 nnd eici,t morc t » ic » 

The variability of the type incidence from season to 
season and from place to place shows how epidemics of 
pneumonia may differ bacteriologically, but, on the basis 
of these and other published figures, it may be assumed 
two-thirds of all cases of lobar pneumonia in Great 
Britain belong to types which are suitable for treatment 
by the sera now available. 

That the fatality of lobar pneumonia is influenced bv 
the type of infecting pneumococcus as well as bv the a-e 
of the patient is confirmed by the following table for the 
1 vpe I and Type II cases from the present series. 

Table II.— Fatality in Different Aze Croups for Cases Treated 
Without Scrum 

Totals for Aberdeen. Edinburgh. Glasgow, and London 


Ages: 23-60 20-30 




Trixs I j301 256 5 45 I 119 


> j « 


Sill ' 8 105 


30-50 


40-50 


50-60 


i 

1 ! I i 


(“Ih 

! > ! 5 

2 i 5 


83 j 17 j 52 l 37 ' 15 j 25 20 ^ 5 


j US'odiodJ j (6.7% died) jU6.2% died)! 525.8% died) j (20% died) 

Trno It ',303 223 1 82 IUS 94 j 22 { 78 ! 5S i ta j 74 ! 47 ! 27 , 37 ! K [ U 
j (25.9?; died) ] (18.9% died! 1 (28.2% died) J (355% died) j (29.7% died) 


Effects of Serum Treatment 
These may be judged by considering changes — (n) in 
the fatality rate (Table III), and (6) in the duration of 
illness among survivors in the series. 


Table III. — Effects of Serum Treatment on Fatality 
Tstt. I : Totals for the Four Centres 


Age Group 

i 

- 

Controls 

Serum - 

..... 

Cases j 
! 

i 

Deaths! 

1 

Fatality I 
per cent. 

Cases 

Deaths] 

i 

Fatality 
per cent 

Expected 
i Deaths* 

. 

20 to 40 ... 

224 | 

I 

25 

11.2 

140 

8 ! 

5.7 

15 

40 to 60 ... j 

■ 77 i 

20 | 

26.0 

44 

10 

22.7 1 

11 

| 





18 


27 


Ttte I : Individual Centres. 


Age Group 

Controls 

Serum 

i 

Cases 1 

: 1 

Deaths 

! 

: 

Cases 

Deaths 

! 

Expected j Expected 
Deaths Eased , Deaths Eased 
on Local ,on Controls for 
Controls J all Centres 

Aberdeen : ! 


i 

: 




20 to 40 ... | 

22 

3 

25 1 

i 

3 | 

3 

40 to 60 ... 

13 

6 

10 ' 

0 

5 1 

3 





l j 

8 

6 

London : 



! 1 

I 



20 to 40 ... 1 

47 

2 

i 55 

5 

2 

6 

40 to 60 ... i 

23 ! 

6 : 

! B 

6 

4 









- 


i 

i : 

11 

6 


Edinburgh : 







20 to 40 ... ] 

34 



IS 



40 to 60 ... 

9 i 



R 





mm 

m 

H 



Glasgow : 


| 





20 to 40 ... | 

121 ! 

15 | 

38 

i 

5 

4 

40 to 60 ... | 

32 1 

6 ! 

15 

t 3 

3 

3 



: 


4 

8 

7 


Type II : Totals for the Four Centres. 


Serum 


Age Group 

Cases 

Deaths 

Fatality c 
per cent.! 

1 

Deaths 

Fatality ! K\i<vtM 
per ccnt.i Deaths* 

20 to 40 ... 

194 

44 

'22.7 | 111 

14 

12.6 ; • 25 

40 to 60 

in 

33 

54.2 j 53 

19 

35.8 ! 18 




! 

53 

i 45 


Type II ; Individual Centres. 


Age Group 

Controls j 



Serum 


1 

( 

Cases Deaths! 

i 

- 1 
! 

_ 1 

Cases ! Deaths, 

1 

! Expected 
i Deaths Eased 
i on Local 

I Controls 

| Expected 
* Deaths Eased 
on Controls for 
all Centres 

Aberdeen : 


J 


i : 



20 to 40 j 

13 

3 1 

15 

i 2 | 

3. 

4 

40 to 60 ... j 

4 

2 

4 

; 1 ! 

2 

1 





i — 

— 





1 


3 ! 

5 

5 

London ; 






i 

20 to 40 ... 

22 

6 ■ 

25 

3 : 

7 

1 6 

40 to 60 ... i 

- 15 

1 1 

12 i 

1 : 

1 

4 





— — i 


f _ 


! 



4 

| 8 

! lo 

Edinbnrgh : 


i 


t 

; 


20 to 40 ... ; 

1 < 5 

u i 

33 ! 

6 ! 

9 1 

9 

40 to CO ... 

i 32 

ii 

IS : 

; s ; 

5 1 

5 






— 1 




! 



I 13 ! 

1 14 ; 

14 

Glasgow: 

I 



■ ; 



23 to 40 ... j 

| 114 

24 . 

33 ! 

i ' 


7 

4: to 60 _ 1 

| 60 

2? 

21 1 

n ; 

5 

- 







_ . 


i 



! is ; 

15 i 

I 14 


the serum -treated groups ' 
corresponding controls. 
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From the combined figures from the four centres it 
would appear that serum treatment is capable of reducing 
the fatality from Type I and Type II pneumonia, but that 
the improvement is limited to patients under the age of 40. 
It is unfortunate, from the point of view of statistical 
analysis, that the number of patients over the age of 40 
who were available for treatment was so much smaller 
than the number of younger patients. Nevertheless, on 
this evidence, it would seem that tho life-saving effects of 
serum treatment ate mainly, if not wholly, restricted to 
the ages at which natural resistance to the disease is 
ordinarily high. Looked at broadly the results do 
show a favourable influence on the fatality rate in the 
younger patients with Type I and also with Type II 
antisera. But a closer inspection of the separate 
results from each centre reveals anomalies that demand 
further analysis. 

Aberdeen showed a fatality rate in Type I pneumonia 
whiclt was reduced with serum from the expected figure 
of six to only one in thirty-five cases. London, on the 
other hand, found the fatality rate in Type I slightly in- 
creased with serum, whereas that in Type II was reduced 
to four from the expected figure of ten deaths. The 
aggregate London figures are the more surprising, liccause 
Dr. Armstrong himself had in his first winter’s experience 
been vividly impressed by the benefit obtained with serum 
in Type I cases, and it was contrary' to all his expecta- 
tions when the figures of the second year swung the 
balance away in the opposite direction. In commenting 
on the change he observed that eighteen of his treated 
Type I cases were clinically classified as " severe,’’ com- 
pared with only seven " severe ” cases among his controls. 
This raised the question of the chance scatter of patients 
with poorer prognosis from any cause into either the scrum 
or the control group preponderantly. But the case records 
at the other centres were carefully revised from this point 
of view, and there was no evidence of the control groups 
having been unduly weighted by the chance occurrence of 
severe cases among them. 

Apart from clinical judgement, the severity of an in- 
dividual case may be estimated by the results of blood- 
culture and by measuring the lcucocytosis. The latter 
method was used in routine examination at Aberdeen and 
Glasgow, though not at the other two centres. An initial 
lcucocytosis below 15,000 per c.inm. carries a relatively 
unfavourable prognosis. Examination of- the records from 
Aberdeen shows that on the whole the initial leucocyte 
counts were higher in the cases which happened to be 
treated with serum than in the controls, but there was 
no great inequality in this respect. Nor was the explana- 
tion to be found in an unequal incidence of early bacteri- 
aeroia. Table V indicates that there were as many cases 
of early bacteriaemia in the serum as in the control groups. 
The variation in the results at the different centres cannot 
be explained, but they show the difficulties in the way 
of accurately evaluating a treatment of this nature on the 
basis of small numbers of eases. 

. Bacteriaemia 

At Aberdeen blood cultures were systematically taken 
throughout £hc inquiry ; they were made on every patient 
and early after admission, but only once. Positive blood 
cultures were obtained in nineteen out of sixty-six consecu- 
tive cases (28.8 per cent.) by the method finally adopted 
of withdrawing blood by a syringe and injecting it directly 
into glucose broth. The earlier technique of ueing citrated 
blood in ” venule tubes for transference to broth gave 
a lower proportion of positive results. At Glasgow blood 
cultures were taken from all but twelve of the serum cases, 
and from 138 consecutive controls between the ages of 20 
and GO ; the cultures were made as soon as possible after 
admission, and the method of directly injecting the blood 
into glucose broth was adopted throughout. Table IV 
gives the total figures submitted from these two centres 
without distinction between the early and later methods 
of culture used at Aberdeen. 

It would appear from the results shown in the table 
that serum treatment has little influence on the total 
fatality rates of cases with bacteriaemia. 


Tabu: IV .^-Incidence of Onrtcriarmia in Type I anil Type If 
Cases {Scrum mid Controls) at Aberdeen and Glasgow 
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Effect of Serum Treatment on Duration of Illness 
in the Surviving Cases 

Here, if anywhere, it should be possible to show clearly 
the favourable action of antiserum. In a series of one 
hundred patients there may be twenty so heavily infected 
that they would normally die, and only a few of these 
twenty are in a state where reprieve from death is possible 
by tfie use of serum. The eighty potential survivors must 
all be patients with less severe infection : they are mostly 
well inside the zone at the edge of which serum could just 
show its efficiency by saving a few cases from death. It is 
helpful to visualize this by a rectangular diagram in which 
a black area shows the 20 per cent, of massive and fatal 
infection, while the remaining SO per cent, of progressively 
lighter tint includes all those in whom the infection was 
below the intensity needed to kill. Antiserum may push 
the black band a little further back, to 15 per cent, or less, 
and then it meets a final barrier. But through all the 
great area of survival cases it should also be cflective in 
lightening the grey tint of illness. 

There has been too little attention given to the action 
of serum on surviving cases. This is partly because it is 
less easy to make an exact analysis of such clinical im- 
provement than to record tire simple. fact of death or 
survival ; and partly because physicians are chiefly con- 
cerned with the hope of saving the. life of a patient with 
pneumonia, knowing that if only this can be achieved 
convalescence is usually rapid, whether the pneumonia 
had been severe or mild. But the survivors ofler for study 
a field where the effect of the serum should he more easily 
demonstrable, since they are presumably in that state of 
relatively light infection where the serum can act to full 
advantage. 

At all four centres the experience was alike — namely, 
that the serum treatment of Type I and also of Type 1 1 
cases lessened the duration of the fever and diminished 
the number of cases in which fever ended irregularly by 
lysis. 

Aberdeen reported: 

Type I pneumonia ; average time ol crisis. 

In serum-treated cases, 33.8 hours after admission to hospital. 
In control cases, 101 hours after admission to hospital. 

Type II pneumonia ; average time of crisis: 

In serum -treated cases. ,'iG.fi hours after admission to hospital. 
In control cases, 101 hours after admission to hospital. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow used a different measure for the 
recovery, but the improvement was equally evident. The 
percentages of cases in which the fever ended on or before 
the fifth day of the disease, disregarding time of admission 
to hospital, were: 

Edinburgh : 

Type I pneumonia : serum-treated, 36-1 per cent. ; control, 5 *'» 
Ptr cent. 

Type I pneumonia, strum-treated, 34 2 per cent.; control, 10 9 
Per cent. 

Cdnsitow . 

Type I pneumonia . serum- treated, 72 1 per cent ; control, 9.S 
per cent. 

Type II pneumonia: serum-treated, 34.1 per cent.; control, 5.3 
Per cent. 
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Dr. Armstrong in London found that the time of crisis 
occurred on the average two and a half days earlier in 
the illness in his serum-treated Type I cases, and two 
days earlier in his serum-treated Type II cases, than in 
the controls. The Glasgow workers also found that the 
average times of crisis in the serum-treated Type I and 
Type II cases were respectively two and a half and two 
days earlier than in the corresponding controls. Dr. 
Armstrong's table may be quoted in full, because it illus- 
trates this clinical improvement in the survivors, despite 
a failure to influence the death rate in Type I cases 
(Table V). 


Table V.— Effect of Serum Treatment on the Course of the Illness 
in Survivors {[.ondon] 



Type I 

Tyi>elT 

-J 
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25 
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i 19 
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12 j 7 ' 

26 ! 

9i j 

' 7 

7$ 

11 | 

91 

Continued fever 

2 1 

i 

~ 

o i 

- 

0 : 
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Data with regard to the convalescence were generally 
unreliable, because most of the patients were granted a 
routine time for recovery, and often a holiday before they 
were advised to resume full work. 

In view of its effect on the course of the illness in 
Type I and Type II pneumonia, it might be expected that 
serum treatment would lessen the incidence of complica- 
tions in patients who recovered from the initial infection. 
The total numbers of individual complications in both the 
serum-treated and the control groups at the four centres 
were, however, too small to enable fair comparisons to be 
made, except in the case of the important local complica- 
tion empyema. There was a suggestion from the total 
figures that the liability- to this complication was reduced 
by serum treatment in both Type I and Type II pneu- 
monia. The figures submitted from the four centres 
showed that empyema occurred in four serum-treated 
Type I cases, against an " expected ” figure of nine, and 
in one serum-treated Type II case, against an “expected ” 
figure of three ; in each case the expected figure was 
calculated from the incidence of empyema in the corre- 
sponding control group. The percentage incidence of this 
complication in the serum-treated and control groups for 
Type I and Type II pneumonia was as follows: 

Type I: jemm-treated, 2.-1 (166 cases) ; control. 5.5 (256 cases). 

Type II: strum-treated, O.S (131 cases) control. 2.7 (223 cas«). 

The evidence of the inquiry at the four centres is 
therefore in favour of the serum treatment, although with 
certain limitations. The inconveniences to the patient are 
little more than those of repeated intravenous infections. 
Fatality was reduced in the younger patients in this series 
by roughly half of the expected deaths. Thus in 140 
serum-treated cases, aged 20 to 40. of Type I pneumonia 
there ■were eight deaths instead of the expected sixteen * 
and in 111 serum-treated cases of Type II there were 
fourteen deaths instead of the expected' twenty- five. Also, 
the duration of illness among survivors tended to be 
shortened by from two to three davs, curtailing just that 
period near the end of a pneumonia where anxiety mows 
as the fever persists ; and was a suggestion that ihc'inci- 
dence of empyema was lessened by giving serum. These 
benefits were obtained with both Type I and Tvp-'u 
cases of lobar pneumonia. On the other hand, the data 
obtained in this investigation suggest that serum treat- 
ment has little or no povver to decrease the fatality from 
type I or Type If lobar pneumonia in patients over 40 
or m the severely 111 ruses with bcicteriaemjn. 

On clinical impressions the workers were all agreed 
the ‘■’-Pprapriate antiserum frequentiv produces 
staking symptomatic benefit in cases of Tvpe I and 
lype II lobar pneumonia, and that the best'results are 
obtained with very early treatment. There wa* a con- 


sensus of opinion at the four centres that it is probably 
useless -to give serum later than the fifth day of the 
disease. 

Summary 

1. Concentrated antiserum for Type I pneumococcus 
reduced the fatality in Type I cases of lobar pneumonia 
in adults between the ages of 20 and 40 ; from the total 
figures of the present inquiry, however, the treatment 
appeared to have little; if any, effect on the fatality in 
older patients (aged 40 to 60). The treatment seemed 
definitely to reduce the average duration of fever and 
illness in patients who recovered, and there was a sugges- 
tion that it also decreased the liability to empyema among 
survivors. 

2. Similar effects were seen when Type II antiserum 
was used for cases of Type II lobar pneumonia. 

3. Immediate serum reactions of a dangerous nature 
were rarely seen in the present series of cases, except that- 
one or two batches of a particular concentrated mixed 
serum did cause rigors and collapse at both the centres 
where they were used. There were no unpleasant late 
anaphylactic results with the concentrated serum. On 
the whole, a good serum seemed to be devoid of 
disturbing effects on the patient, and on these grounds 
there need be no hesitation in the use of the treatment. 

, 4. The benefits from serum are not so emphatic as to 
make it desirable that all severe cases of lobar pneumonia, 
irrespective of the type of the infecting pneumococcus, 
should be treated with Type I and Type II antiserum on 
the chance that they might belong to a type which is 
favourably influenced. .Moreover, the special technique 
required for repeated intravenous injections, and the cost 
of the serum, make the treatment unsuitable for universal 
application. Each case must be typed as soon as possible, 
so that the appropriate serum may be used in the optimum 
dose ; the use of the serum is not recommended except 
under conditions where typing of the pneumococcus can 
be obtained. 

5. If accurate typing of the sputum can be done in five 
or six hours, serum should be withheld until the tvpe is 
known, and then a dose of 20,000 Felton unjts of the 
specific serum given. But if more time is required for 
the typing, then a preliminary dose of 20,000 Felton units 
Type I, together with. 20,000 units Type II, should he 
given, and the specific type scrum, cither I" or II alone, 
continued when the nature of the infection is known. 
Treatment is continued by injection of 20,000 units at 
a time, twice a day, with approximately an eight-hour 
interval. Usually a total dosage of S0,000 units, with 
variation from 30,000 to 120,000 units, of the single specific 
serum is required. Type II cases, on the whole, needing 
a larger dosage than Type I. If no obvious clinical im- 
provement occurs in the first forty-eight hours of serum 
treatment it is probably useless to' continue with it. 

6. The serum should’ be given intravenously. There 
is no satisfactory preliminary test for any peculiar 
sensitiveness of the patient’ to horse serum. The 
first injection should therefore be made cautiouslv and 
slowly, 1 c.cm. being introduced into the vein in a 
minute or two, and the total being injected in ten or 
fifteen minutes. Adrenaline solution 1 in 1.000 must be 
ready beforehand, and 1/2 or 1 c.cm. of this should at 
once be injected subcutaneously if the patient reacts 
unfavourably with collapse and" failure of the pulse or 
urgent dyspnoea.^ Second and subsequent injections of 
serum may be given with less precaution. In addition 
to anaphylactic sensitiveness of the individual, there is. 
the chance that the serum supplied by the manufacturer 
may contain protein substances which are toxic to mo-t 
individuals, as occurred in a few batches used in the 
present inquire-. To safeguard against this, 1 c.cm. of 
the serum may be injected intravenously, and the 
remainder of the dose slowly injected half an hour later, 
provided that no untoward symptoms have occurred. 
This precaution is unnecessary "if the hatch of serum is 
known to be harmless, either from other experience or 
because the manufacturers state that it has already been 
tested from this point of view. 

7. No data were collected in this inquiry with regard to 
the use of the serum in children, or in patients over the 
age of 60, or in cases of bronchopneumonia. 
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DIET AND THE TEETH 

The investigations into the influence of diet on the 
teeth which, Mrs. Mellanby has prosecuted during the 
past sixteen years arc well known, .and indeed have 
already modified profoundly our conceptions regarding 
the causation of dental caries. The first full report 
on this work, published in 1929 (Medical Research 
Council, Special Report Series No. 140), dealt with the 
effect of diet on the development of the jaws and the 
teeth of young dogs. In this the author showed that 
lack of vitamin D caused defective formation of the 
teeth and jaw bones, while lack of vitamin A paved 
the way for infection of the alveoli of the teeth and 
produced a condition resembling pyorrhoea alveoiaris. 
The second report (No. 153 of the same scries, 1930) 
traced the influence of diet on the teeth of mammals 
other than the dog. A brief interim report appeared 
three years ago (No. 159, 1931) on the influence of 
diet on caries in children’s teeth, Mrs. Mellanby has 
also published a number of shorter communications on 
the results of her work. 

A full report on the influence of diet on dental 
structure and disease in children has now appeared, 1 
and this publication completes Mrs. Mellanby’s account 
of her long-continued researches. Dental caries is the 
commonest permanent disability that affects our popu- 
lation, and this document has naturally aroused wide 
interest, not only in the medical profession, but also 
among the general public. The argument therein set 
out rests on three main theses. In the first place, the 
author demonstrates that the average tooth is a poorly 
developed structure, highly susceptible to decay, but 
that greatly improved development can be brought 
about by a better choice of food. Secondly, experi- 
mental evidence is presented showing that the incidence 
and progress of dental caries in children can be checked 
or even arrested by suitable modification of the diet. - 
Thirdly, the author shows that dental caries is most 
capricious in the extent to which it afflicts communities, 
that certain populations are nearly free from this 
disease, and that freedom of communities from caries 
is correlated with special dietary habits. The experi- 
mental work indicates that the diet most effective for 
ensuring normal tooth development and freedom from'' 
caries is one rich in fat-soluble vitamins and with a low 
cereal content. A diet of this type is found in certain 
fishing communities who live chiefly on fish and 
potatoes. Dental caries is therefore regarded as a defi- 
ciency disease that can be checked by special dietary 
precautions, krs. Mellanby has' shown that the teeth 
need for their formation adequate supplies of calcium 


■ Medical Research Council, Special Report Series No 191 Diet 
anil the Teeth : an Experimental Study. Part HL The Eflect of 
Diet on Dental Structure and Disease m Man. By May Mellanby, 
DSctHon) London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1934. , (Ss.^net ) 
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and phosphorus, and an ample supply of vitamin D 
to ensure that these arc put to proper use. Her 
studies of the nutritional factors that control the laying 
down of secondary' dentine indicate that these same 
factors are necessary for the teeth throughout life, and 
especially for the recuperative process of which all 
teeth are capable and upon which the arrest of dental 
caries depends. 

These findings arc of great sociological importance, 
and the work will very properly be subjected to close 
scrutiny and criticism. In order to get the matter into 
perspective we must bear in mind the scope of the 
inquiries upon which the conclusions rest. The work 
on animals and children has been prosecuted con- 
tinuously for sixteen years, and the conclusions regard- 
ing human teeth are based on histological examination 
of sections of some 2,000 teeth amplified by careful 
inspection in situ of some 30,000 teeth. The dietary 
experiments involved a total of over 400 children, and 
had an average duration of about two years. These 
researches arc therefore on a scale quite unusual both 
in extent and in duration. From one point of view 
this is a disadvantage, because, since it requires several 
years of highly specialized and laborious research to 
produce evidence of any value in this field, it will there- 
fore take a long time for independent confirmation or 
disproof of these important conclusions to be obtained. 
Put very briefly, the general lesson that emerges from 
Mrs. Mellanby’s work appears to be that a civilized 
community can have good teeth at a price, but that 
the price is a thoroughgoing change in ordinary dietary’ 
habits. The regular administration of cod-liver oil will 
effect a considerable improvement in the dentition of 
children, but- in order to ensure perfect dentition we 
must also cut down the cereal intake, for cereals she 
regards as the most powerful ally of caries. Their 
\ tendency, judged by the outcome of her experiments 
I in Sheffield and Birmingham, is to neutralize the action 
of vitamin D, essential to the proper metabolism of 
calcium and phosphorus. 

This report deals with studies commenced in 1917, 
and during the past ten years Mrs. Mellanby’s work 
has attracted general attention and has already brought 
about :i change of attitude towards the causation of 
dental decay. This, then, is an opportune moment to 
note the fundamental importance of her inquiries. 
When they began, caries was regarded as a simple 
problem of bacterial invasion which could be combated 
only by oral hygiene, while the tooth was assumed to 
play a passive part in the process. Mrs. Mellanby’s 
work has provided the conception of teeth as living 
organs which can resist decay if their development and 
structure are normal. This new view has gradually 
gained acceptance in the last decade, and to-day there 
is some danger of forgetting how great has been the 
change in outlook caused by the researches under 
review. Even if some may think that she makes 
by inference too little of the factor of ora! hygiene, we 
must all congratulate Mrs. Mellanby on the rounding 
off of a remarkable piece of work in experimental 
therapeutics. 
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T. B. JOBSON AND G. H. STEELE: CARCINOMA OF OESOPHAGUS, TREATMENT BY RADON 



Fin. 1. — Antero-poaterior view, Rhowlnp a double rinp of radon seeds 
encirclfnc the lumen of the pullet In the replon of the provrth. 



Fio. 2. — Similar case. Note pair of radon seeds have wandered from 
site of growth to pleural cavity (see arrow). 


WILLIAM MARSHALL AND ALEXANDER W. WAIT : 
RECKLINGHAUSEN’S DISEASE 



GRAHAM W. CHRISTIE AND RICHARD FAWC1TT : 
MULTIPLE HYDATID CYST 



Iladlocraph lr.p three trtlt’Jd cyrt« In !■■??• 
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J. J'ATEKSOX BOSS: IlYf()l>KKMOMTIJIA.SIS 


r Tin: jskitish 
LMttniru. Jornsu 



KlO.l. — CVklcafYoti* concretion* J;i the rJaJit t Jiuujl» nntl left middle Fin. 2 — (*alrnrrotj« ronrrrt Ions In the flncer* and thumb* «f* woman 

finder of a woman of 2S who HUlfcroat from “ (lead flnKer* " for many of 52 who had Miffrrrd from Rnynaud*« dl<ea*e for thirty year*, 

years. 





w I0 3 Showing calcareous concretions In the hands and forearms of 

a woman of 02 who had rf offered from Raynaud's disease for twelve 
years. 
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FORTY YEARS IN PUBLIC HEALTH 

The retirement this month of Sir George Seaton 
Buchanan from the Ministry of Health, at which, and 
at the Local Government Board before its creation, 
he has served in the medical department for nearly 
forty years, cannot pass unnoticed. In public health 
he, like his father (Sir George Buchanan, F.R.S.), 
who was medical officer of fhe central health depart- 
ment before him, has represented during all these 
years the type of effective and unobtrusive work for 
the community which is done by our Civil Sen-ice 
when at its best.. His record has been one of great 
variety. It' began, as can be seen by anyone who 
consults the reports of the Local Government Board 
from 1S95 onwards, with work over the whole range 
of public health as understood at the end of last 
century : field studies of infectious disease outbreaks ; 
water supply and sewage disposal Questions ; housing — 
a report by him on the Border town of Alnwick in 
1898 was a notable pioneer effort at slum clearance — 
and many other subjects which have now become so 
specialized that their medical element is almost sub- 
merged and the original medical initiative forgotten. 
Always ready to seize opportunities for administrative 
reform, Buchanan took advantage of the public demand 
(m a new Government outlook on food supplies and 
health occasioned by the outbreak of arsenical poison- 
ing from beer in the Midlands and Lancashire in 1900, 
and of Lord Kelvin’s Royal Commission on the subject. 
For some six years he was the head of the food inspec- 
tion subdepartment then set up. During that time a 
system of control over the wholesomeness of imported 
foods first came into being, and many contentious 
questions, such as the definition of whisky and the 
use of preservatives, were dealt with one by one, on 
lines accepted by the hygienist and considered reason- 
able by the trade interests concerned. His war services 
will be remembered by many, particularly by those on 
the Eastern fronts, at Gallipoli, Macedonia, and Meso- 
potamia. who came into contact with the Medical 
Advisory Committee in which he took part with Dr. j 
William Hunter, the late Sir Andrew Balfour, and I 
others. The post-war generation has chiefly realized I 
his services (or rather, in consequence of departmental ! 
practice, has had the benefit of them without personal | 
association) when it has been necessary to look to ! 
Ministry of Health reports or publications for judicious j 
summaries of knowledge about infectious or other J 
diseases and their prevention. 1 

Sir George Buchanan’s task at the Ministry of Health j 
has been that of an intelligence officer as "well as an i 
epidemiologist of exceptional experience and judgement, j 
and his influence in preventive medicine has made itself j 
h It not only in the British Empire but also, and con- ■ 
spieuously, in foreign countries. Buchanan was one ; 
of the small body of men of different nationalities which 
Mncv '^19 insisted on the opportunities of medicine ’ 
in the field of international co-operation. It comc-s 
often as a surprise to realize the directions in which 
official work in this country- now depends on, or is * 


at least related to, formal engagements between different 
nations on health matters. Only last week a list was 
issued by the Ministry of Health of some 750 ports 
throughout the world operating the International Agree- 
ment of Brussels, 1924, relating to venereal disease, 
which, initiated by the British delegate at the Office 
International d’Hygiene Publique in Paris, has made 
it possible to provide special facilities for the modem 
and gratuitous treatment of merchant seamen of all 
nationalities. So, again, when we consult national mor- 
tality statistics, we find them dependent on an inter- 
national official agreement on nomenclature which is 
negotiated and revised decennially. And, if we have 
occasion, we realize how regular and rapid is the 
system of mutual communication about infectious dis- 
ease incidence between the health departments of the 
Governments of the world which has grown up in tiro 
last ten years, based first on the pioneer work of the 
Health Section of the League of Nations, and, then on 
the essential International Sanitary Convention of 1926. 
That Convention has gone far to modernize and 
rationalize quarantirtc practice all over the world, and 
not before it was time ; the different departments in 
the United Kingdom have now consolidated and revised 
all their port sanitary orders in accordance with it. A 
striking example of the quiet efficiency of this work 
was shown last year, when public alarm was aroused 
at the possibility of yellow fever being carried by the 
new air routes from parts of Africa . in u hich it is 
endemic to the east of that continent and to India. 
It was only then that many people realized that this 
and other questions relating to the conveyance of in- 
fection by aircraft had been worked out in detail at 
the international health office in Paris for three vears, 
and that the Hague International Sanitary Convention 
on Aerial Navigation, 1933. already provided a 
mechanism by which, so far as willing international 
co-operation can effect it, this yellow fever danger will 
be met. 

No one is likely to suppose that such business, any- 
more than the British participation in all the useful 
work which has been done by the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations since its inception, has bu-n 
just put through automatically ; we have in these dnvs 
only too much evidence of the prickly character "of 
international discussions and the dangers of inter- 
national formulae which mean nothing in practice. If 
Sir George Buchanan has been successful in their 
negotiation, it has been the result of unsparing labour 
and an acquired sense of national and international 
realities, gained by many conferences and mis-ions ami 
tra\ els. For all this a tribute 1 - due to him on hi- 
retirement. Last year he was honour: d by bung 
elected by the representatives of fifty nations to the 
office of President of the Ptrrcar.em Committee of tile 
Office Internationa! d'Hvg.vne Puhkque m Pan-, winch 
carries with it the vict-preridenrv of the Health Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations. In leaving the Brit;--;-" 
Government service he will continue to hold the.-e inter 
national appointments until the end of next y.-ar—v 
trust with continued satisfaction and success. 
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THE s BLADDER AND ITS SPHINCTERS 
IN SPINAL CORD LESIONS 

I he lack of successful attempts to record the function 
of each of the two vesical sphincters during micturition 
in man had left a large gap in our understanding of 
disturbances in the mechanism of micturition. There 
have been various speculations as to the mechanism 
of normal micturition, and knowledge concerning func- 
tional disturbances of the bladder and its sphincters 
has had to be built upon this uncertain basis. The 
pioneer work of Mosso and Pcllacani in 1882 on records 
of intravesical pressure established the presence .of 
waves of .vesical contraction during voluntary effort 
to micturate, and observations on the pressures obtain- 
ing" in various diseased states have shown the differences 
between the atonic, relaxed bladder in the state of reten- 
tion, and the intolerant, powerfully contracting bladder 
found after some spinal lesions. The relation of vesical 
pressure to the actual process of micturition has been 
assumed to lie in the uncertain parallel between tire 
tonic activity of an organ and its phasic function. 

Dr. Gordon Holmes has recently published’ a series 
of observations on the human bladder during the 
recovery of vesical function consequent upon complete 
spinal injuries sustained in warfare. By charting the 
intravesical pressure during distension of the bladder 
he traces the emergence of vesical contractility from 
the state of complete atonicity due to the depression of 
spinal shock. The tonic resistance of the wall of the 
bladder to increasing volume of contents' becomes 
gradually more powerful. When fully developed the 
heightened tone is varied by periodic, powerful, abrupt 
rises of vesical pressure, which often lead to evacuation 
of the bladder. He found that such oscillations of 
pressure arise spontaneously without reference to flexion 
movements of the limbs, and he doubts the association 
of vesical contraction and the “ mass reflex ” % of Head 
and Riddoch. In the same journal 2 Dr. Denny-Brown 
and Dr. Graeme Robertson attempt a fuller analysis 
of micturition in stationary and long-standing complete 
spinal lesions in man by means of continuous records 
of vesical pressure. They have succeeded in recording 
the activity of the internal and external sphincters. 
Their method, which they have fully described in an 
earlier communication' 1 dealing with normal micturition, 
reveals that the periodic active incontinence eventually 
established after complete lesions of the cauda equina 
or spinal cord is an automatic process which depends 
primarily upon the activity' of the local vesical plexus. 
The detrusor muscle reacts to distension by contraction. 
The authors believe that this is a local autonomic 
reflex, for which the adequate stimulus is increasing 
stretch of the bladder wall. They find that the bladder 
reacts to -a brief stretch by a small, short contraction, 
which they compare to the tendon jerk in striped 
muscle. The contraction of the bladder is the more 
strongly stimulated the more rapid the distension. The 

1 Brain. 1933, lvi, 3S3 J Ibid., 1933, lvi. Part 4, 397. 

3 Ibid., 1933, lvi. Part 2, 149 


internal sphincter relaxes in a degree proportionate to 
the amount of contraction of the detrusor, presumably 
by the same local nervous mechanism. The resulting 
rhythmical discharge ' reflects the waves ■ of activity 
stimulated by distension. Following lesions of the 
cauda equina such discharge, when fully developed, 
can secure almost complete micturition by more pro- 
longed contractions' and reciprocal -relaxations of the 
internal sphincter. Patients in this state can usually i 
pass urine by abdominal straining. This faculty makes 
for progressive recovery from the stage of initial 
depression with retention, and the authors have demon- 
strated that it depends on the presence of the above 
contractile mechanism, which increases the laxity of the 
internal sphincter. 

In the stage of recovery' of the spinal reflexes follow- 
ing higher complete lesions of the spinal cord the local 
mechanism is altered in two ways. The reaction to 
distension proceeds to much more powerful prolonged 
'waves of vesical contraction ; these are interpreted as 
the effect of a true spinal reflex, which is elicited by 
a certain degree of development of the local process of 
reaction to distension. This reflex excites the detnisor 
to its strongest contraction. The external sphincter is 
tonically' contracted except during reflex micturition, 
when it is inhibited in the course of contraction of 
the bladder. Further, it is shown that the external 
sphincter functions as a rapid and effective means by 
which micturition is suppressed by’ other spinal reflexes. 
The flexion reflex abruptly’ terminates micturition by 
concurrently’ contracting the external sphincter. The 
clinical facilitation of micturition by' perineal stimula- 
tion is found to be a reflex effect from the "sacral skin, 
segments. This very detailed analysis establishes 
micturition as a highly co-ordinated nervous process, 
which primarily' depends on distension of the bladder. 
The hy’pogastric nerves, which form the sympathetic 
nervous supply' to the bladder, have recently' claimed 
increasing attention in the design of operations to 
relieve abnormal vesical and pelvic conditions. Dennv- 
Brown and Robertson find that the nerves do not 
take part in the mechanism of micturition. Their 
analysis of vesical sensation shows that the hypogastric 
nerves serve as an inconstant pathway' for the pain 
produced by' powerful vesical contraction but that they 
do not convey the sensation of normal desire for 
micturition. 


The fourth annual report of the National Smoke Abate- 
ment Society' covers the twelve months ending June 30th, 
1933, during which there was a slight increase in financial 
support and an extension of activities. A larger sale of 
literature, and better publicity through the general Press, 
suggest that interest in the subject is growing. The 
report contains notes of various meetings held in Great 
Britain. The society republished in the year under 
review John Evelyn’s Fumifugium, which first appeared 
in 1661 ; more than 2,000 copies have been sold. The pro- 
ceedings of the conference held in Newcastle in 1932 wero 
subsequently issued in volume form, with papers and 
discussions in full — a new departure, which has been 
repeated this year in respect of the annual conference at 
Sheffield, The offices are at 23, King Street, Manchester. 
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AN ANTISERUM FOR PFEIFFER’S BACILLUS 

There are bacterial infections of such severity ns to 
demand the most energetic possible treatment, for 
which, nevertheless, no specific remedy is yet avail- 
able. The reason for this may be the rarity of severe 
forms of the infection, which precludes adequate 
therapeutic trial of a serum and lowers the demand for 
serum to a commercially unattractive level, or it may 
be some difficulty in producing a consistently effective 
serum, which often results from the diversity in sero- 
logical type of the micro-organism concerned. The 
first of there obstacles distinctly applies to the case of 
meningitis due to Haemophilus influenzae (Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus) ; the second docs not,' since it has been shown 
that almost all strains of this organism recovered from 
cases of meningitis belong to a single serological type. 
Pittman, 1 of whose forty meningitis strains thirty- 
seven belonged to this type, describes the properties of 
a scrum obtained by the prolonged immunization of 
a horse with these organisms. In mice and rabbits 
inoculated with living culture the administration of 
strum reduced or abolished bacteriacmia, but an 
actual curative effect does not appear to have been 
demonstrated conclusively. The serum also prevented * 
the inflammatory reaction which follows intracutaneous 
injection of living cultures in rabbits, provided that the 
dose of culture used was small ; this effect is suggested 
as a means of estimating the activity of a scrum. The 
clinical results obtained closely resemble those of the 
animal therapeutic tests: of eighteen patients with 
H. influenzae meningitis treated only one recovered, 
although in six cases the bacilli in the spinal fluid were 
reduced in numbers or disappeared, and of five cases 
with bacteriacmia the blood became sterile in four. 
Of all possible manifestations of an infection meningitis 
is among the most difficult to treat successfully' by this 
or. indeed, by any means ; to illustrate this wc need 
only compare the recorded effects of serum treatment 
in pneumonia with its almost invariable powcrlessness 
to avert a fatal issue in pneumococcal meningitis. To 
expect a serum, even of the highest attainable efficiency, 
to exert a curative effect in this disease is therefore 
optimistic. 


RESECTION OF THE STOMACH AND PERNICIOUS 
ANAEMIA 

The hypothesis that pernicious anaemia is associated 
with, or perhaps even due to, a deficiency in the proper 
gastric digestion of protein suggests at once that resec- 
tion of the stomach ought to be followed in greater or 
less degree by manifestations similar to this disease. 
No diagnosis of pernicious anaemia can be considered 
fully established if the stomach secretes free hvdro- 
chloric acid, but it is not true to say that all "cases 
of achlorhydria are potentially cases of pernicious 
anaemia, although microcytic anaemia associated with 
achylia gastrica is described (Faber). Animal experi- 
ments have shown that total gastrectomy leads to 
anaemia, but not of the macrocytic tvpe. Twenty 
years ago Moynihan described the onset of anaemia 
following gastric resection, even when there was no 
suggestion of maligntint disease. From time to time, 
however, cases arc re ported in which resection of the 

1 Jouni. Exfcr. Med.. 1933, Inn, 683. 


stomach for gastric ulcer appears to be followed by' 
pernicious anaemia, but the general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that achylia as such docs not lead to this 
type of anaemia. This view is supported by the recent 
work of Lottrop and Roholm, 1 who made haemato- 
logical examinations of twenty-three cases in which 
circular resection of a gastric ulcer had been performed 
during the period 1909-31, from one to eighteen y'ears 
having elapsed since the operations. As these authors 
find the normal average size of red cells to be 8.2 », 
they classify cells of 9/t as megalocytes. In no instance 
was there an unequivocal picture of pernicious anaemia, 
but 35 per cent, of cases showed a mild anaemia and 
20 per cent, a somewhat more severe form (4 to 4.4 
million red cells). Some degree of megalocvtosis was 
observed in cases in which free HC1 was absent, but 
it was not associated with colour indices above unity. 
The authors rightly conclude that resection of the 
stomach alone does not lead to pernicious anaemia. In 
the one case in which they considered that some proba- 
bility of pernicious anaemia existed the blood picture 
was as follows: haemoglobin 73 per cent., red cells 4.1 
millions, colour index 0.8S, megalocytes IS per cent., 
only slight anisocytosis, and no poikilocytosis. Free 
HC1 was absent. Considerable nervous symptoms were 
observed, bnt there were no signs of subacute combined 
degeneration. In three other cases, in which there was 
a tendency to mcgalocytic change, there was no evidence 
of pernicious anaemia, even many' years after the 
operation. 


ALCOHOL AND ACCIDENTS 


In a recent article J. Hindmarsh gives an account 
of investigations conducted by himself and P. Linde 
in Stockholm.- Every accident case brought to the 
Maria Hospital between April 1st, 1932, and March 
31st, 1933, was investigated for a possible alcoholic 
factor. The clinical examination was systematized in 
such a way that the examiner filled in a special form, 
and in each instance the concentration of alcohol in 
the blood was estimated according to Widmark’s test. 
The patients were asked to state how much, if any, 
alcohol they' had taken, and when. They were almost 
invariably willing to comply' with this invitation, but, 
as a rule, the measures they indicated were under- 
estimates. Only those persons aged over 15 who 
came to hospital within five hours of an accident 
were thus examined. The average interval between 
accident and examination was one and a half hours. 
Among the 2S3 patients so examined there were 115 
(41 per cent.) in whose blood alcohol was demonstrable. 
Among the 283 were 113 patients suffering from traffic 
accidents. In fifty of these cases the blood test was 
positive. All the victims of tramway accidents gave 
a positive blood reaction, but only' half of those who 
had travelled by' motor car or were on foot at the 
time of the accident. The blood test was positive only- 
in about a third of the patients who had been on a bicy'de 
or motor cycle when injured, and it was invariably posi- 
tive in persons who had fallen off other vehicles. It is 
not claimed for this investigation that it gives numerical 
proof of the degree to which accidents are caused by'/"- 
the misuse of alcohol. A case is, however, made out/ 


’. Med. Sccind.. 1933, Ixxx, 243. ,'i 
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for assuming that there must be some causal relation 
between alcohol and accidents, judging by the frequency 
with which consumption of the former, often in large 
quantities, precedes the latter. 


MAGIC, MEDICINE, AND QUACKERY 
Many hard things have been said about unqualified 
practitioners, but their motives have seldom been sub- 
jected to detached scrutiny. Dr. John Rickman, in his 
address from the chair to the medical section of the 
British Psychological Society on January 24th, made 
an interesting contribution to the study of quacks and 
quackery from the standpoint of psycho-analysis. The 
search of medical men for truth has, he explained, led 
towards progressively greater objectivity, the highest 
goal being the purely objective attitude. The mind, 
in its struggle to master the excitement generated by 
the instincts, appropriates external objects to represent 
its own spiritual potentialities and attaches them to 
the ego,- so as to spread the excitement over a wider 
field and bear it more easily. In primitive magic the 
medicine man treats a case by taking the evil demon 
out of the patient into himself and there attacking it 
by the aid of his own ancestral spirits. The .priest, 
representing a notable advance in this evolution, never 
identifies himself with the spirits, but stands, as it 
were, between the patient and the powers above and 
below, acting as an interpreter. In magic the spiritual 
elements of the mind, like the forces of Nature, are 
related to one another by violence ; in religion their 
relations are more developed — they behave more like 
real people, organized and well-disposed human beings, 
and their nature carries more possibility for progressive 
sublimation. The Groek^ physicians, as early repre- 
sentatives of scientific medicine, came much nearer 
towards objectivity through the passionate love for 
the human body which characterized the Greeks and' 
which was perhaps the most important factor in the 
early development of the healing art. Among the 
Greeks injury and disorder of function induced pity 
instead of stirring up belief in demons. They had 
learned to guide their own energies on to the outer 
world in a constructive way. The modern scientific 
medical man achieves the same or a greater objectivity. 
He has learnt to train and use his primitive instincts ; 
he therefore no longer feels the inner anxiety that 
comes from failure to harness instinctive functions, and 
so he has arrived at a sense of the unity of -the person- 
ality, and, as a corollary, a sense of the unit)' of the 
outer world. His work is as little as possible subjective 
and exciting to his emotions ; he patiently matches one 
set of symptoms with another until he can see a clear 
picture, with points of resemblance and difference, of 
two sets of objective facts. The wish to heal others 
is the product of a complicated series of early fantasies, 
including the wish to cut up and explore the insides 
of other people, to stop them from having children, to 
make children oneself, to regulate the breathing, eating, 
and sleeping of oneself and others in magical ways. 
Between the quack and the doctor lies not so much 
difference in learning as difference in the way in which 
each controls these wayward fantasies. Crude impulses 
are controlled by the building up of a super-ego or 
ideal by an internal discipline of the emotional life. 
The model for the process may be an admired person 


or an abstraction such as " the profession.” Quacks, 
as defined by Dr. Rickman, are persons who refuse to 
submit to the discipline of a profession while claiming 
the privileges of a professional man. The discipline 
of the medical curriculum is not a guarantee that the 
qualified man will not revert to magic, but it trains 
him to control his crude fantasies. Patients generally 
go to quacks because the neurotic factor in their troubles 
has not been recognized and their treatment has been 
incomplete. In this department of its work the medical 
profession and its curriculum as a whole have fallen 
short of objectivity, and the remedy is to include in 
the curriculum a study of neurotic factors. 


THE LEAGUE AND NARCOTIC DRUGS 
Whatever may be the future of the League of Nations, 
and even if it were to disintegrate, some provision will 
have to be made for carrying on such work as that 
which the League has organized and supervised for the 
limitation of the traffic in dangerous narcotic - drugs 
to medical and legitimate purposes. The successive 
Conventions on that subject have transferred the 
question from the national to the international field, 
and the machinery thereby established, through more 
than fifty ratifications of, or accessions to, these con- 
ventions, has created a record among the League's 
activities. The Assembly of the League has noted with 
satisfaction these measurable achievements, and is 
satisfied that the quantities of the scheduled narcotics 
manufactured by the licensed firms during recent years 
approximate to the quantities required for legitimate 
consumption. On the other hand, the Assembly was 
greatly concerned with the danger arising from the 
development by international traffickers of clandestine 
manufactories at the very time when the control of 
legitimate commerce was showing such marked improve- 
ment. The Pcrmanant Central Opium Board, at its 
recent eighteenth session, was impressed by the large 
stocks of opium held by the Government of India, and 
instructed its president to ask for information on the 
subject from the Indian representative on the Opium 
Advisory Committee. The accumulation of considerable 
stocks of narcotic drugs in Hungary also demanded 
investigation, while the increasing number of seizures 
of contraband drugs in France was held to be due to 
the greater strictness exercised by the newly established 
“ French Narcotics Bureau." A proposal has been 
considered by the Assembly to define by Convention 
a- new international crime, on the lines of the 
Counterfeit Currency Convention, whereby punishment 
for acts not all committed in the same territory could 
be inflicted, and extradiction facilitated. Slow progress 
was reported in preparation for the proposed conference 
for limitation of production of the opium poppy and the 
coca shrub, a problem which is clearly essential to any 
radical restriction of the raw materials of narcotics to 
strictly legitimate usage. It will be remembered that 
the League, on the advice of its Health and Opium 
Committees, came to the conclusion that the world 
requirements for medical and scientific purposes were: 
of morphine 94 tons, of heroin 2 tons, and of cocaino 
5| tons. The newly constitute^ Supervisory Body, 
set up under the Limitation Convention of 1931, has - 
recently reported on the estimates which have been 
submitted by forty-five countries of their requirements 
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cure, it was often noted that considerable relief from 


of these drugs during the Current x year. In the case 
of twenty-three countries which failed to furnish 
estimates the Supervisory Body has itself framed the 
estimates. The figures of world requirement for the 
five principal drugs, based on these estimates, are: 
morphine 40 tons, heroin 1' tons, codeine 20 tons, 
dioninc 2] tons, cocaine 51 tons. It must, however, 
be remembered that heroin, codeine, and dioninc are 
derivatives of morphine, and although the two latter 
have not hitherto been brought into the same con- 
ventional control as the others, the morphine required 
for their manufacture is included in the total estimate 
of 40 tons of that alkaloid. The amount required for 
conversion into heroin, codeine, and dioninc is stated 
to be 29\ tons, of which about 2S tons are for the 
production of codeine and dioninc alone. These two 
alkaloids have been claimed to be " not habit-forming 
drugs,” although they arc convertible into such. 
Codeine was indeed included in the original draft of 
the Hague Convention of 1912, but was struck out at 
the instance of the German delegation. If the amounts 
for “ conversion ” are subtracted fiom the 40 tons of 
morphine — the total estimates thereof for 1934 — it will 
be seen that the world requirements for this year do 
not differ widely from the standards laid down by the 
League of Nations. The statement now issued by the 
Supervisory Body represents an organization, on a 
world-wide scale, of the narcotic drug industry and 
the trade in and consumption of such drugs. In the 
case of the manufacturing countries the estimates 
furnished determine the maximum limits within which 
manufacture may take place under the conditions laid 
down in the Convention, and the extent to which the 
parties to the Convention may export narcotic drugs, 
not only to each other, but also to States not parties 
to the Convention. 


THERAPEUTIC PROPERTIES OF SNAKE VENOM 

In a recent survey of the present position of snake 
venom as a therapeutic agent Dr. A. Ravina' points 
out that the analgesic properties of this substance were 
recognized by the homoeopaths long ago. Two lines 
of research, one experimental, the other clinical, arc 
now being pursued in Paris with some curious results. 
The late Professor Calmette and his assistants have 
worked with a dried preparation obtained from the 
Pasteur Institute at Saigon. Their experimental 
animals were mice inoculated with a particularly 
virulent adenocarcinoma. Whether this new growth 
was spontaneous or grafted the injection of the snake 
venom directly into it was sometimes followed by its 
breaking down and a discharge, after which recovery 
took place in certain cases. The early death from 
septicaemia of some of the mice reacting most favour- 
ably to this treatment obscured the issue ; and, while 
some of the results appear promising, these experiments 
can certainly not be described as convincing. As 
regards the investigations conducted at the Salpetrierc 
in Professor Gosset’s service, the 115 cases about which 
reports have been issued form a very mixed collection, 
including many patients with advanced malignant 
disease. Some were inoperable, and in others various 
therapeutic agencies had already proved futile. But 
though in most of them there was little or no sign of 
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pain followed the injections, which were given every 7 
third to every 7 fifth day. As the cobra venom is 
administered in Paris in doses provoking neither 
suppuration, nor a general reaction, there is the more 
reason to pay 7 attention to the isolated cases in which 
this treatment is followed not only 7 by 7 relief of pain, 
but also by cicatrization and other signs of healing. 
There is, for example, the case just published by 7 
A. Orticoni,- whose patient, between 70 and 80, was 
suffering from an epithelioma of the rectum. A few 
hypodermic injections of cobra venom changed the 
general and local conditions for the better. Peck and 
Goldbergcr’ have found, that snake venom has a 
beneficial effect in cases of uterine haemorrhage which 
had proved refractory 7 to other methods of treatment. 


SALESMANSHIP 

“ Salesmanship ” is defined in the Oxjord Dictionary 
as “ the condition or character of being a (good) 
salesman,” and two ((notations are given from novels 
of the 'eighties. Perhaps a closer definition of the word 
to-day would be " the faculty 7 whereby one person 
induces another to buy something he docs not .want.” 
Tradition abounds with examples of this particular 
branch of the commercial art, for is it not safe to 
assume that the answer to the question “ D’you vant 
to buy a vatch?" is seldom ” Yes ”? Again, a con- 
temporary humorist tells us of a customer who, visiting 
an old clothes shop in a certain London district in 
quest of a pair of golf trousers, found himself compelled 
to buy also a patent putter, a fireman’s helmet, and 
a bowl of goldfish. An example of salesmanship on 
a larger scale is afforded by the recent practice of 
persuading simple-minded doctors to put their names 
down for an encyclopaedic work of reference. In this 
way several of our readers have found themselves 
committed to paying some £20 for a set of volumes 
which, on mature reflection, they 7 find they do not 
want. Likely 7 customers are approached in person or 
by letter, or by- both methods, busy surgery hours 
being generally chosen for the personal interview. Too 
often the preoccupied doctor puts 30s. down and signs 
a printed form ” not subject to cancellation ” which 
contains a promise to pay the balance in monthly 
instalments. A circular letter emphasizing the value 
of the offer, and the singular good fortune of the 
prospective buyer in being chosen to receive it, 
includes the phrase ” this is not philanthropy, but 
approved modem business procedure.” To those wholly 
unfamiliar with American business methods such 
candour may be disarming, but we like to think that 
the majority of British practitioners, even under the 
spell of salesmanship, will refrain from purchasing 
goods, however excellent, for which they have no real 
use. 


The Prince of Wales has consented to become Patron 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, with which is incorporated the Ross Institute. 
This announcement was made at the staff and students’ 
dinner by 7 ' Sir Austen Chamberlain, chairman of the. 
Court of Governors. " I 

‘ Prrssc Sfcdtailc. January 20th, 1924" f 
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DIET IN RELATION TO DENTAL STRUCTURE 
AND DISEASE 

The Medical Research Council issued last week a report 1 
that completes Mrs. May Mellanby’s account o[ her im- 
portant researches into the influence of diet on the teeth. 
The scope of this survey is indicated by its title : Diet 
and the Teeth : an Experimental Study. Part III. “ The 
Effect of Diet on Dental Structure and Disease in Man.” 
Its appearance is a noteworthy event, and it has already 
received much attention in the public press. The signi- 
ficance of the main conclusions arrived at by Mrs. 
Mellanby is discussed in a leading article at page 246. 

The report consists of ISO pages of letterpress, with 
46 plates and 56 tables. The first half is devoted to an 
account of the structure and development of human teeth. 
The author shows that the tooth structure which has 
generally been accepted as normal, and which is indeed the 
structure usually seen, is markedly defective when com- 
pared with the teeth of healthy animals or with the best 
human teeth. The following subjects arc dealt with in 
turn: normal development and structure ; abnormal de- 
velopment and structure ; dental caries ; the relation 
between structure and dental caries ; and the defensive 
reactions of teeth. 

Mrs. Mellanby next gives an account of the influence of 
diet on the incidence of caries in children, and in this 
chapter arc summarized the results of a scries of large-scale 
dietary experiments which she conducted in Sheffield and 
in Birmingham. The report concludes with an account 
of the racial distribution of caries, which shows that 
dental caries is very widespread and has been prevalent 
in many communities since the dawn of history, but that, 
on the other hand, there are a number of populations 
living under primitive conditions which are almost free 
from caries. Incidentally it is clear that this immunity 
to caries is not a racial characteristic, because primitive 
races develop caries when they adopt the diet of civiliza- 
tion, while' certain white communities living under primi- 
tive conditions are free from caries. 

Principles of Nutrition 

Her advice to civilized people if they want to have good 
teeth may be summarized in four sentences : Breast-feed- 
ing up to a year or more, so long as a supplementary 
diet, including some iron and vitamin C, is given after 
about the sixth month. More milk, eggs, cheese, animal 
and fish fats, and vegetables, and less cereals. No cereals 
at all for the very young. Cod-liver oil, or some other 
source of the fat-soluble vitamins A and D, to be given 
to all infants and children. 

“ It has been shown that perfectly calcified and regular!} 
arranged teeth can be produced by including in the maternal 
diet during pregnancy and lactation, and in the diet of the 
offspring at the time of dental development, substances con- 
taining much fat-soluble vitamin, calcium, and phosphorus 
such as milk, egg-yolk, fish, and animal fats ; the vitamin D 
can also be obtained by exposure of the skin to sunlight or 
other sources of ultra-violet radiation ; that cereals, especially 
those rich in embryo such as oatmeal, tend to produce badly 
developed (hypoplastic) teeth and call for a correspondingly 
larger supply of calcifying foods for good development. It 
has been further established that the teeth of the majority 
of children in the British Isles are imperfect in structure and 
have a roughish surface ; that dental caries is more likely to 
attack such teeth than perfect teeth with normal enamel and 
dentine and a comparatively smooth surface ; that the resist- 
ance of teeth to caries' can be increased independently of 
their original structure by giving a diet of high calcifying 
activity ; and, on the other hand, that the resistance can 
be decreased by a diet rich in cereals and of low calcifying 

properties. _ 

Medical Research Council, Special Report Series No. 191. 
II. M. Stationery Ofiice. 1934. (5s net.) 


" Another outstanding feature of the experimental work was 
the demonstration that a deficiency of vitamin A or carotene 
-played an important part in the development ot the peri- 
dontal tissues and in the control ol the onset of peridontal 
disease, including pyorrhoea. Up to the present time these 
observations have not been extended to man, but that they 
can he so extended is strongly supported by the distribution 
ot this disease in different races.'' 

Normal Dentition in Civilized People 

There is one consideration arising from the statistical 
results that may appropriately be mentioned • here. 
Table IV shows the state of deciduous teeth from varying 
sources. The most satisfactory teeth were a group ob- 
tained from private sources, and in these the incisors 
were satisfactory, since 72 per cent, were classed as 
normal ; on the other hand, only 23 per cent, of the 
canines and 10 per cent, of the molars in this same 
group were found to be normal in structure, while 50 per 
cent, of the second molars were classed as very ^hypo- 
plastic. It appears very doubtful whether this group 
could lie looked upon ns representing a true average of 
middle-class children, for the teeth are most likely to 
have been obtained from families possessing more than the 
ordinary knowledge of diet and taking a particular interest 
in dietetic problems. On this assumption the results 
would suggest that the deciduous molar teeth are struc- 
tures which are showing definite signs of degeneration n 
white races. Sucii an idea gains support from the well- 
known fact that no small proportion of third permanent 
molars show gross signs of maldcvclopmcnt. Considera- 
tions of this kind raise a certain doubt as to whether a 
dentition that is normal according to Mrs. Mellanby’s 
standard is a possible average attainment under any con- 
ditions of to-day, or whether we now have to deal with 
degenerating structures that can only be kept in a 
moderately satisfactory state by means of special dietary 
precautions. 

Dental Caries a Problem of Nutrition 

The first of Mrs. Mellanby’s larger reports on diet 
in relation to dental structure and disease, dealing with 
the jaws and teeth of "puppies, was reviewed in the 
British Medical Journal of February 15th, 1930 (p. 292), 
the second, on the teeth of other mammals, was reviewed 
on March 21st, 1931 (p. 502), and a short interim state- 
ment, on diet and caries in children, on October 3rd. 1931 
(p. 615). These documents, together with the survey now 
published, constitute a most remarkable monograph on the 
physiology and pathology o£ the teeth of animals and man. 

In the work described in this concluding volume of the 
series the experimental results set out in the -first two 
reports were extended to children, with a view to 
determining whether dental disease, and especially dental 
caries, was also in the main a problem of nutrition, and., 
if so, whether this scourge ol civilization could be pre- 
vented by eating and absorbing the right kinds of food. 

Her earlier work went to show that susceptibility to 
dental caries depends in the main upon dietary- factors 
operating at the time the tooth is first formed ; that 
ill-formed teeth are those most vulnerable to bacterial 
attacks ; and that throughout life, but particularly during 
the first months and years, certain articles of food favour 
resistance to decay while others act in the opposite 
direction. By the light of these and later investigations 
she has been able to lay down general principles of human 
nutrition whose aim is ” the formation of more perfect 
teeth and surrounding tissues, more regularly arranged 
in well-grown jaws. With better structure of denial 
tissues and increased resistance to bacterial invasion there 
is every reason to believe that both dental caries aiu 
pyorrhoea will cease to be the scourge they are at the 
present time.*' 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY 


REPORT I'OR 1032 

The report on the health o( the Army lor 1932* reveals a 
highly satisfactory position. Not only was the admiss.on 
to hospital rate (4 12.5 per 1,000 of the strength) the 
lowest on record, but the invaliding and constantly sick 
rates (7.92 and 21.50 per 1,000 respectively) and the 
average individual period of sickness (7.89 days) were the 
lowest recorded since the war. All the more important 
diseases, including malaria, influenza, dysentery, ton- 
sillitis, sand-fly fever, dengue, and venereal diseases, par- 
ticipated in this decline. Definite factors in this improve- 
ment were undoubtedly the increasing attention paid to 
preventive measures, and the interest taken by ofhcerx of 
tlie Army Medical Services in the scientific side of 
medicine. 

Antimalaria Measures 

The malaria incidence has fallen from 99. S per 1,000 in 
1921 to 28.4 in 1932 ; but in India, it lias to be admitted,- 
this infection still continues to merit its designation as the 
scourge of the Army. In 1932 the admissions to hospital 
of malarial patients formed 14.5 per cent, of the total 
admissions, and this represents hospitalization only ; it 
does not include out-patient attendance, nor indicate the 
degree to which the disease adversely affects the general 
physical efficiency. While the fact that there are between 
four and five thousand annual admissions for malaria out 
of a strength of 55,000 is disturbing, it is reassuring to note 
that the steady, if slow, improvement of recent years is 
being maintained. This was especially evident in 1932 in 
the case of the Northern Command in India, where malaria 
plays more havoc among the troops than in any other 
area in that country. Here the admission rates fell from 
138.4 in 1931 to 91.5 in 1932, a noteworthy contrast with 
such years as 1925-7, when the figure was always over 200. 
The lowest record as regards malaria before 1932 was 
reached in 192S, and for various reasons it had been ex- 
pected tliat the year under review would prove to bo 
definitely worse. Climatic conditions had militated against 
tlie disease in I92S, but had favoured its spread in 1932. 
Financial restrictions in the latter year had brought new 
antimalaria engineering work to a standstill, and civil 
disturbances in various places had subjected the troops to 
very hard work under adverse weather conditions and in 
circumstances which greatly hindered antimalaria mea- 
sures. The factors which outweighed these hostile agencies 
are recorded as follows. Steadily increasing interest in 
malaria field work has resulted in officers performing their 
duties in this respect with enthusiasm and hopefulness, 
even though hampered by lack of funds and the pressure 
of other duties. In this connexion a warm tribute is paid 
to the value of the instruction courses held annually at the 
Ross Field Experimental Station at Ivarnal. 

The more extensive and skilful employment of plasmo- 
•quine in 1932, as compared with that in 192S, is believed 
to have played a -very considerable part in reducing the 
incidence and morbidity due to malaria. Accumulating 
clinical and statistical evidence supports this view, but 
only a tentative opinion to this effect is advanced in the 
present report because the full results of the first year’s 
systematized administration of this drug are not yet to 
hand. The whole question of the prevention and” treat- 
ment of malaria is discussed in detail. With a view to 
greater accuracy in the differential diagnosis of " fresh ” 
and '* relapse ” malaria, a circular on diagnosis was 
issued from" Army headquarters to all medical officers. 
The prophylactic value of quinine is rather doubted on 
the whole by Army experts ; evidence i n favour of plasmo- 
quine was obtained, but the lower doses were ineffective, 
and the toxicity of higher doses led to doubts about the 
value of employing this drug on a large scale. As a thera- 
peutic agent, however, plasmoquine established its posi- 
tion during the course of 1932. The average relapse rate 
for India d uring the quinquennium 1927-31 was 277 per 
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1,000. Figures for 1932 in the case ol plasmoquine-treated 
patients ranged from 20 to 47 per 1,000, and it is hoped 
confidently that the admissions for relapses during 1933 
will show a very pronounced reduction, with a correspond- 
ingly far-reaching effect on the health of the Army. This 
drug was usually administered with quinine, and some- 
times with atebnn, the new therapeutic agent which is 
winning favour. Atebrin is generally held to be as power- 
ful in action as quinine, but slower in getting to work. 
No toxic sequels of any importance have yet been reported, 
even when it was employed in combination with plasmo- 
quine. The Army practice is to administer the drugs 
consecutively, not simultaneously. Tribute is paid to the 
clinicians and epidemiologists who have given part.cularly 
valuable help during the year. An adaptation of the 
peace mosquito net for tise in the field has been approved, 
and the provision of mosquito-proof tents is now possible. 
Experimental trials of an outfit designed for the field 
diagnosis of malaria and dysentery' are now nearing a 
successful conclusion. 

Hygiene and Nutrition 

The Army's need for a higher, and therefore more ex- 
pensive, standard of sanitation than is thought necessary 
in civil life is particularly apparent in connexion with the 
prevention of respiratory infectious diseases, which con- 
stitute one of the chief causes of-sickness and inefficiency. 
Their predisposing causey are accentuated in communal 
military life in a way which is rather exceptional in a 
civil community. The barrack rooms are alternately 
scrubbed and swept, giving at ono time 'a humid hot or 
cold atmosphere and at another time a dust-laden atmo- 
sphere, the dust eventually settling on the pillows and 
sheets and eating utensils, to be later inhaled or swallowed 
by the occupants of the rooms. The hearing of the 
barrack rooms is 'differently effected by open fireplaces 
round which the men congregate, and spray each other 
with whatever organisms they may be carrying in their 
respiratory tracts. The prevention of these conditions, 
it is remarked, would check the spread of infectious 
respiratory diseases. It comprises the provision and adop- 
tion of modern cleaning methods by the use of vacuum 
apparatus, and the adequate warming of barrack rooms' 
by central heating. Both these procedures are recurring 
sources of expense, unfortunately, but it is believed that 
they would not be more expensive than the loss of man 
power and the deterioration in health which at present 
occur as the result of their not being employed. The Army 
food ration, judged from the civilian standpoint, is con- 
sidered to be adequate as regards its constituents ; the 
problem of utilizing it to its full value is. almost entirely 
one of good housekeeping by the unit. The number of 
courses of instruction at the Army School of Cookery is 
insufficient to maintain an adequate flow of regimental 
cooks, and an increase in the establishment of the school 
is under consideration. . The decline in the purchasing 
power of the troops has been countered by the introduc- 
tion of a measure whereby the messing cash allowance 
now moves on a sliding scale which is regulated by the 
official index figure governing the cost of living (food). 
A mild-cured bacon has replaced the previous hard-cured 
salt variety, a change which has proved most popular, 
even in semi-tropical countries, but issues of dried milk 
were unfavourably received by the troops. 

Special attention was directed to the high incidence of 
tonsillitis, the second greatest cause of admissions to hos- 
pital among officers, and the third greatest cause among 
other ranks, the average figures being 14.6 and 31.5 per 
1,000 respectively.' The Joint Medical Services Committee 
appointed a subcommittee of the three sen-ices to studv 
the situation from statistical, environmental, and aetio- 
- logical standpoints. A detailed report eventuated which 
is now under consideration. The desirability is suggested 
of attempting to obtain evidence by mass investigation as 
to the relative importance of dormitory infection, methods 
of washing’ messing utensils (the saliva theory), and nutri- 
tion. A comparative study was made of such service 
schools as those at Shotlcy and St. Vincent (Royal Navv), 
Chepstow (Army), and Halton (R.A.F.), and some light 
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was thrown upon the problem of infection. While evidence 
was obtained that tonsillectomy diminished greatly the 
incidence of local throat diseases, it appeared also. that it 
increases the susceptibility of the patient to some other 
diseases. Further investigation is recommended in respect 
of the possible association of dental and oral sepsis with 
respiratory infections, and of the relation of disease to 
growth rates and nutrition. There was a suspicion of 
vitamin deficiency in all the dietaries. 

Health or Commands at Home and Abroad 

The present report contains the usual statistical informa- 
tion about the health of the various commands at home 
and abroad. Judged by the average sick time to each 
soldier, the commands with the highest ratio of inefficiency 
wero Aden (14.51 days), China (12:15 days), Jamaica 
(11.69 days), and Ceylon (11.47 days). Those with the 
lowest ratios wero Malta (7.6 days), Mauritius (6.46 days), 
and Bermuda (5.62 days). The number of invalids disf 
charged from the Army in 1932 was 1,439. The amount 
of vonereal disease again fell most satisfactorily, including 
this time the incidence in China, where there are special 
difficulties in the way of its prevention. The steady 
annual growth in the number of admissions for scabies, 
as compared with an almost equally steady decrease of 
venereal disease, led to an inquiry in commands as to 
possible reasons for this change. It was found that most 
of tho infestations occurred in men returning from leave ; 
that the condit.on was more prevalent in the civil popula- 
than heretofore ; and that, whereas the decrease in 
venereal disease was due to the education of the soldier 
and the public in methods of prevention, these methods 
did not apply to scabies. Although there was an increase 
in the admissions for nervous diseases (1,283, a ratio of 
7.1 as compared with 6.6 last year), the numbers of 
invalids sent home and of invalids finally discharged 
were substantially reduced. An investigation of cases of 
mental disease at Netley confirmed the view that the 
causes of insanity in the Army are the same ns those in 
civil life, and that military service in itself has no direct 
bearing on the causation of mental disorder. 


THE CAUSE OF SILICOSIS 


A debate on silicosis in the mining industry took place at 
a meeting of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy on 
January 25th. It was opened by Mr, W. R. Jones, D.Sc., 
of the geological department of the Royal School of Mines. 

Dr. Jones described his investigations of the mineral 
residues obtained from twenty-nine lungs, each lung being 
from a person whose death had been certified as due to 
silicosis ; five of these were from workmen in the pottery 
industry and twenty-one from underground workers in 
British collieries. The dust obtained from every one of 
these lungs consisted of minute acicular fibres of scricite 
a hydrated silicate of aluminium and potassium, some- 
times called secondary white mica. The mineral was 
abundantly present in all the rocks and materials which 
gave rise to the inhaled dust causing silicosis in these 
cases. Silica in the uncombincd state, as quartz, was also 
present in these , residues, but numerically the fibres of 
sericite predominated very greatly over the quartz par- 
ticles. He submitted that silica in the uncombined state 
was not the chief cause of silicosis in the cases described, 
but that the presence of fibrous minerals, chiefly scricite, 
in aggregates which during the impact of drilling, blasting, 
or crushing became freed into the atmosphere as individual 
fibres, enabled sufficient material in course of time to enter 
the lungs to cause the disease. Whether the minerals 
acted as mechanical irritants causing the growth of fibrous 
'tissue or induced chemical changes, as maintained by 
certain pathologists, was beyond his province. 

Professor J. S. Haldane dissented most emphatically 
from some of Dr. Jones’s conclusions. To his mind the 
perfectly clear evidence which incriminated uncombined 
silica had never depended on the nature of the dust found 


in the lungs at death, blit on the history of prolonged 
exposure to dust containing a high proportion of silica 
in the uncombined or free state. Dr. Jones had given 
instances of cases in which lie believed that undiluted 
dust of highly siliceous rock or even perfectly pure free 
silica was breathed without harm resulting, provided that 
no scricite was present. Professor Haldane thought that 
in every one of these cases he was entirely mistaken. The 
dangers of crushing pure quartz without scrupulous pre- 
cautions against inhaling the dust had long been known, 
and it was the success of ttie precautions enforced by 
law, and most certainly not the liarmlcssness of the 
dust, that was shown by the safety with which quartz 
was now crushed. He also protested emphatically as a 
physiologist against the idea that the lungs might be 
regarded as a sort of geological dust trap which simply 
accumulated dust. Through the activity of living phago- 
cytic cells and ciliary action dust was continuously re- 
moved from every part of the lungs, but when dust mainly 
of pure silica was breathed there was a breakdown of 
tire normal cleaning process, and at the same time the 
lungs became verv susceptible to tuberculous infection. 

Dr. Herbert H. Thomas, petrological expert to the 
Home Office, confirmed Dr. Jones’s opinion of the mineral 
he had found in the silicotic lungs. The residues were 
definite foreign mineral particles of mica-like material, 
having a refractive index, by-refringcncc, and all the other 
physical properties consistent with the mineral sericite. 
Sericite was possibly the primary or even the solo cause 
of the silicotic condition. 

Professor E. II. Kettle of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
said that lie was not very much impressed with Dr, Jones's 
negative evidence — the fact that silicosis did not occur in 
situations in which sericite was not present. One reason 
for his scepticism was that he knew loo much about death 
certificates to place vert - great reliance on the Registrar- 
General's returns. As an experimental physiologist he 
thought he had ample proof that crystalline silica, flint, 
pure quartz, and substances other than scricite were cap- 
able of producing lesions in the body which lie recognized 
ns characteristic of the silica reaction. On the other hand, 
lie had had far greater success in producing experimental 
lesions with kaolin than lie had had with pure quartz or 
other forms of pure silica. In his own experience in this 
country pure silicosis was a rare disease. 1-Ie was more 
and more impressed with the infective factor in the pro- 
duction of this condition. The specimens -sent to him 
were nearly always those of infective silicosis, and the 
infecting organism most commonly the tubercle bacillus. 

Dr. E. L. Middleton, medical inspector of the Home 
Office, said that lie would not place any reliance on a 
hypothesis based on the assumption that dust particles 
must be of a certain shape in order to reach the alveoli. 
He had collected many samples of atmospheric dust in 
manufacturing processes, and it appeared quite possible 
to have high concentrations of dust of quartz with par- 
ticles under two microns in size, any or all of which could 
reach the ultimate recesses of the lungs. It was im- 
portant to realize that quartz dust was capable of reaching 
tile pulmonary alveoli as well as scricite. and even along 
with it. There was need, he added, for a comprehensive 
investigation into the mineral composition of flic materials 
which gave rise to dust wherever cases of silicosis were 
known to occur. 

Sir John Flett, director of the Geological Survey, a 
medical man, declared that finely divided silica was a very 
dangerous substance. It was not, in his belief, the nature 
of the mineral that determined its dangerous character, 
blit the shape of the particles. These fine, metal-like 
acicular particles were especially dangerous, because, with 
the movement of the bronchi and alveoli of the lungs, 
it was very difficult lor them to come to rest. He had 
examined a largo number of coal miners' lungs, but the 
coal particles tended to be cubical or rounded in shape, 
and therefore were less dangerous than the pointed 
particles of sericite and asbestos. Flints, especially when 
heated, also tended to break up with very fine necdic-like 
points. 

Many more experts were eager to continue the dis 
cussion, which was adjourned until February 15th. 
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Incapacitating Sickness in Scotland 
A report' dealing with incapacitating sickness among 
the insured population oi Scotland during the year July 
1st, 1931, to June 30th, 1933, has been issued by the 
Department o( Health {or Scotland. The data from 
which this is prepared are derived from the records of 
approved societies periodically furnished to the Depart- 
ment, and include tables of the incidence .and duration 
of various disorders, as well as conclusions drawn from 
these. The statistics do not show any very marked 
divergence from those for the previous year. There was 
a sl'ght fall of 2.1 per cent, in the total duration of 
incapacitating sickness' in the insured population as a 
whole, but while there was a decrease for men amounting 
to 6.1 per cent., there was an increase of 4.6 per cent, for 
women — that among single women being 5.1 per cent, 
and among married women 3.2 per cent. There was also 
a slight drop in the incidence of sickness represented by 
the number of completed cases of incapacity. For the 
whole insured population the decline amounted to 5 per 
cent., caused chiefly by a diminished incidence among 
men amounting to S per cent., although for women there 
was a rise of 1 per cent. With regard to the average 
duration of incapacity, there was an increase of 3.1 per 
cent, for the total . insured population. The decline in 
sickness was chiefly due to a diminution of respiratory 
diseases, accidents, skin conditions, gastritis, and anaemia ; 
on the other hand, an increased amount of incapacity 
had been ascribed to tuberculosis, malignant tumours, 
heart disease, gastric ulcer, appendicitis, hernia, and 
kidney disease. . During the year the number of completed 
cases of incapacity was 359,811, including 228,030 men 
and J31.7S1 women. The total duration of incapacity 
for these cases amounted to 16,705,8S5 days, including 
10,024,155 days for men and 6,631,730 days for women. 
The incapacities during the year were equivalent to 20 
per cent, of the total insured population, that of men 
(189 per 1,000) being lower than that of women (234 per 
1,000). The average duration per completed case of 
certified incapacity was 46.43 days, the female average- 
being higher than the male. For the year 1930-1 the 
number of completed cases of incapacity was 378,742, 
so that the diminution as represented by tlie *figure for 
1931-2 was equivalent to 5 per cent. This diminution 
was due to a decline of incapacity among men represented 
by 19,883 cases, or S per cent,, as against an increase 
of 1,195 cases, or 0.9 per cent., among women. The 
increased incidence among women occurred in the un- 
married group. The total, period of time lost (16.705.8S5 
days) was 357,838 days less than in 1930-1, or a decrease 
of 2.1 per cent. There was a greater relative decline in 
the number of cases than in the total days of sickness, 
so that the average duration per completed case was 
greater in the year 1931-2 than it was in 1930-1, the 
average duration having increased from 45.05 to 46.43 
days. A table of the certified causes 'of sickness shows 
that the chief incapacitating factor was diseases of the 
respiratory system, accounting for 39.1 per cent, of all 
the cases. This was followed by diseases of the locomo- 
tory organs, accounting for 11.34 per cent., and diseases 
of tlie digestive system, 10,66 per cent. Violence 
accounted for 9.3 per cent., and skin conditions (chiefly 
suppurative and inflammatory diseases) for S.84 per cent. 
With regard to incidence rates in the two sexes, the 
greatest relativ e divergencies were found in anaemia, 
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debility, nervous disorders, infectious diseases, and 
appendicitis, the incidence rates being much higher in 
females than in males. On the other hand, hernia, 
gastric ulcer, accidents, malignant tumours, cerebral 
haemorrhage, and septic skin conditions were appreciably 
more numerous in men than in women. In single women 
as compared with men higher incidence rates with lower 
average durations were found for anaemia, debility, and 
neurasthenia, and a higher incidence with also a higher 
duration in infectious diseases, diseases of the respiratory 
tract, and appendicitis. In married women as compared 
with men a higher incidence and higher average duration 
were found for tuberculosis, pernicious anaemia, goitre, 
and heart disease. The relation subsisting between 
average duration of incapacity and age was well defined 
in the male sex, for at ages under 20 the average duration 
of incapacity was twenty-three days, and in each succeed- 
ing age group the duration increased in amount, reaching 
136 days in the last age period of 60 to 64. The same 
relation with minor variations was observed among the 
female insured. Some interesting facts are given regard- 
ing tlie geographical variations of sickness. The incidence 
of incapacity in the burghs was found to be 201 cases 
per 1,000, while in the Counties it was 203, On the other 
hand, the average duration was substantially higher in 
the burghs than in tlie counties. The highest rates for 
incidence of incapacity were found in Airdrie, Hamilton, 
Kilmarnock. Perth, and Falkirk, where the numbers were 
equivalent to at least one out of every four insured 
persons ; the lowest were found in Greenock, Inverness, 
and Clydebank, with rates respectively of 142, 161, and 
162 per 1,000 insured. The duration of sickness per 
person was lowest in Greenock, Ayr, and Edinburgh, and 
greatest in Airdrie, Arbroath, and Perth. Neither the 
incidence of incapacity nor its duration appears, therefore, 
to have any relation to the industrial character of a 
district. By dividing the country into three belts of 
north, central, and south, it was found that incapacity 
was most frequent in the central industrial belt, lowest 
in the north, with tlie. southern border district inter- 
mediate, but the average duration of incapacity was in 
the reverse order, that for the central region being lowest. 

Education Health Service in Glasgow 

The annual report, by. Dr. G. Arbuckle Brown, on the 
medical inspection and treatment of school children for the 
year ended July 31st, 1933, has now been issued by the 
public health department of Glasgow. Details are given 
of the routine medical inspection of 46.6S3 children, mainly 
at the age groups of 5, 9, and 13. In addition 1,485 
children in. special schools for physical and mental defec- 
tives were examined. The balance of 122,226 medical 
inspections during the year was made up of 14,840 exam- 
inations of children specially presented by the teachers on 
account of suspected defect, the re-examination of 23,275 
children found to be " abnormal ” on a previous occasion, 
and 35,943 special inspections for various purposes. The 
heights and weights of the children compared favourably 
with previous records ; the averages for the last quinquen- 
nium of children of various ages were in nearly every case 
higher than the corresponding figures for the three other 
five-year periods, omitting the war years, since 1910, The 
following conditions were in 1933 as good as, or better than, 
any records since 1919: clothing — in need of repair 0.3 per 
cent., dirty 0.2 per cent. ; verminous head, 0.2 per 
cent. ; dirty body, 0.4 per cent. ; verminous body, 0.3 per 
cent.; nutrition — bad 3.6 per cent., very bad 0.1 per cent.; 
good visual acuity, 77.4 per cent.,; rickets, 2.5 per cent. ; 
Such percentages tend to vary- slightly from year to year, 
but, the report states, only occasionally have the figures 
for 1933 been improved upen. An analysis of the physical 
condition of the children based on tlie records of the 
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routine medical inspection of 32,495 children shows that 
94.4 per cent, were free from any irremediable defects, 
4.5 per cent, suffered from acquired irremediable defects, 
1 per cent, had congenital irremediable defects, and 0.1 
per cent, had other irremediable defects, or combinations 
thereof. The number of children receiving medical treat- 
ment at the school clinics has increased since 1932 ; the 
total seen, and, for the most part treated, included the 
following: diseases of tho ear, 4,689 ; diseases of the eye, 
5,152 ; sldn, 18,856 ; other minor diseases, 14,335 ; arti- 
ficial light treatment, 478 ; defective vision, 9,230 ; defec- 
tive teeth, 20,797 ; tonsil and adenoid operations, 1,374 ; 
deformities (exercises, massage, appliances, etc.), 955. 
This work involved 472,211 attendances of children at 
school clinics. Although these figures indicate an increase 
of between 3 and 4 per cent, over tlic figures for tbe 
previous year, there was no evidence of any real increase 
of disease or. defect among the children. Throughout 
this section of the report there is evidence that the more 
serious conditions from which children attending ordinary 
or special schools suffer are diminishing, and that the in- 
crease in the treatment figures is due to minor conditions 
now receiving attention in the school clinics because of 
the adverse economic circumstanc.es of the parents. 

Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society 
At tho annual meeting of the Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society Dr. R. A. Fleming said that- the 
society now had a greater number of students in training 
than ever before. There was a deficit on the past two 
years' working amounting to over £1,700, but owing 
chiefly to a legacy this had been reduced to about £800. 
The society, however, required increased financial support. 
Referring to the training of medical students for mission 
work. Dr. Lasbrcy said that the supply was by no means 
equal to the demand, and many societies were urgently 
in need of men and women doctors at the present time. 
Dr. Taylor emphasized the need for better equipment of 
hospitals in the mission field, and gave as an example of 
the difficulty of medical work in India the fact that in 
the district where he worked there were less than ten 
doctors, with some thirty or forty other persons partly 
trained in medical work, for a population of about one 
million. 


Ireland 


Welfare Work for the Blind 
Professor T. G. Moorhead, in the course of a long and 
interesting lecture outlining the work that is being dons 
for the welfare of the blind in Great Britain and Ireland, 
stated that there were about six million blind people in 
the world, including about 63,000 in Great Britain, and 
in the Irish Free State certainly not less than 4,000, 
or one in every 800 of the population. It had been 
calculated that at least one blind person in every three 
was capable of working and earning a livelihood, so that, 
il blind people were given the opportunity, about 20,000 
in England would cease to be a drag on the community, 
while over 1,200 in the Free State would be able to 
contribute to their own maintenance. To Dr. Armitage 
belonged the great credit of realizing the capabilities of 
many blind people, and their power not merely to 
interest themselves, but to support themselves in many 
professions and occupations. He was born in 1824, and, 
as a medical student, suffered from some trouble with 
his eyes. At the age of 36 he was compelled to abandon 
the practice of a London consultant owing to increasing 
dimness of his vision. As far as Ireland was concerned 
little welfare work on behalf of the blind was done until 
3913. In that year an Irish solicitor, Mr. Rochford 


Wade, became blind, and at once started to work on 
behalf of his fellow-sufferers, using his office in Lower 
Gardiner Street, Dublin, as a centre. He founded the 
Hibernian Blind Association, and in 1913 a branch of the 
National Institute for the Blind was established in Dublin, 
with Mr. Wade as secretary. The Hibernian Blind Asso- 
ciation ceased to exist in 1925, and there was a gap in 
.welfare work until 1931, when the National Council for 
the Welfare , of the Blind of Ireland was established 
through the energy and initiative of Miss Armitage, 
daughter of the Dr. Armitage already referred to. This 
Council, Dr. Moorhead continued, was endeavouring to 
organize blind welfare work throughout the entire country. 
Already it had started four county branches — in South 
Tipperary, Waterford, Kilkenny, and Clare — and it was 
hoped before long to have a branch in every county in 
Ireland. In Dublin a home visitor had been appointed, 
and a group of voluntary lady visitors had been secured. 
A scheme for providing wireless for the blind had been 
inaugurated, entertainments organized, and the sale of 
goods had been helped— in fact, every branch of blind 
welfare work was being undertaken. But the Council 
required further support if it was to continue its work. 
Many people had -given up subscribing to hospitals' since 
the sweepstakes started. This was a mistake ; the hos- 
pitals still required financial support, and, above all, the 
interest of the public in their work. To those, however, 
who had determined not to subscribe to the hospitals at 
present lie could recommend this blind welfare work 
as a genuine and most deserving charity. In conclusion. 
Dr. Moorhead appealed to the public to support the move- 
ment to provide wireless sets fof the homes of tho blind. 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
In the report stage of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill (Irish Free State) Sir Edward Coey Bigger, in the 
Senate, moved the insertion in the Bill of a new section 
which provided that, where compensation was payable 
under the Act, the court might direct payment to the 
medical practitioner, out of that compensation, of such 
sum as.it considered reasonable. The House agreed; to 
consider at the same time an amendment on the same 
subject, proposed by Mr. Foran, which provided that 
the medical fees payable should be in addition to the 
compensation. Sir Edward Cocy Bigger said that *to 
leave such an amendment as his out of the Bill was 
tantamount to saying to the employer and the employed 
that it Was not necessary to pay medical fees at all. 
Mr. Comyn suggested a compromise on the amendment, 
which would provide that out of the compensation any 
sum not exceeding £5 would be payable to tlie medical 
practitioner, and for any sum exceeding this figure the 
medical practitioner would stand in the same position 
as other creditors in reference to tlie balance of his 
claims. Mr. Foran contended that the employer should 
pay for medical attendance ; he agreed with Sir Edward 
Coey Bigger provided the workman was assured of his 
lull compensation. Mr. Lemass, Minister for Industry 
and Commerce, said that, on a former occasion when 
the matter was discussed, he was against special pro- 
vision being made, for doctors' fees. Since then he had 
met a deputation of the Medical Association, which liad 
told him that it was not the practice of doctors to 
recover fees by law, and that where the fees were due 
in respect of workmen’s accidents there was failure to 
secure payment in over 99 per cent, of the cases. They 
could adopt the course either of paying whatever fees 
the court deemed reasonable, or — as Sir Edward Coey 
Bigger suggested — of deducting fees from the compensa- 
tion. Whichever course was adopted there was not likely 
to be a reduction in doctors’ fees ; these were more likely 
to go up. Individual doctors would play fair, but they 
had to base their legislation on the assumption that 
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original sin still operated in humanity, lie would pro- 
pose, therefore, that a section be enacted which would 
provide payment by the employer of doctors’ fees, due 
by the workmen for treatment, to the maximum of £5. 
without depriving the doctor of his right to recover the 
balance from the workman. The amendments were, by 
leave, withdrawn, and permission was given to the 
Minister to introduce a new section on the lines sug- 
gested next week. 

Local Sen-ices (Temporary Economies) Bill No. 2 

At a recent meeting of the medical practitioners in South 
Tipperary the Local Services (Temporary Economies) Bill, 
No. 2, 1933, was discussed so far as it affected medical 
practitioners in the employment of local authorities. The 
meeting jirotested strongly against the proposed reduc- 
tions, and stated that: (1) the work thrown on Poor Law- 
medical officers as the result of the abuse of the term 
” poor person " to meet the economic depression had 
increased threefold ; (2) private practice had decreased ns 
a result of this abuse and the economic depression more 
than 50 per cent. ; (.0) Poor Law medical officers were on 
duty the entire twenty-four hours of the day, and had to 
deal with emergency calls at all hours of the day and night; 
i-l) costs incidental to the discharge of the duties of their 
offices, such as road and petrol taxes, and compulsory 
insurance under the Traffic Act, had increased consider- 
ably, and all of them had to be found out of an already 
inadequate salary. The meeting also considered a pro- 
posed'scale of fees forwarded to Health Boards by the 
Department of Local Government and Public Health, and 
all the members present pledged themselves not to'acccpt 
less than £1 Is. for the administration of an anaesthetic. 
At a recent mooting of Count}- Galway medical practi- 
tioners holding offices under local authorities the circular 
letter received from the secretaries of the Irish Medical 
Committee was considered clause by clause. Proposals' 
m the circular letter w-erc approved, and Drs. M. G. 
O'Malley and T. B. Costello were appointed to attend 
the meeting of delegates to be held in Dublin on a date 
not yet fixed. Deputy delegates were also appointed. 


England and Wales 


New Middlesex County Mental Hospital 
The first section of what is claimed to be, in design, 
furnishing, and scientific provision, tbe most up-to-date 
mental hospital in the country was opened to patients 
on February 5th at Shcnloy, near Radlett, in Hertford- 
shire. It is the new mental hospital provided by tbe 
Middlesex Count}- Council, and has been in process of 
building since the middle of 1931 on an estate, much 
of it wooded, covering 500 acres. The entire scheme 
provides for a mental hospital to accommodate 2,000 
patients, with the necessary staff, and the first section 
now opened has room for 1,046 patients, and also com- 
prises the whole of the administrative offices, as well as 
a hospital for bed cases, palhologicat laboratory, v-rav 
department, operating theatre, dental clinic, dispensary-, 
and provision for light and other treatment. The hospital 
buildings are on a twin plan about a central axis line, 
with one side for male and the other for female patients. 
The villa system has been followed in the design, and 
numbers of small villas have been erected, approximating 
as far as possible in their furnishing to home conditions. 
All the buildings face south, and there are large verandas 
which can be used by the patients for rest by day or 
night when conditions are favourable. A feature is to 
be made of occupational therapy. The estate includes 
a farm where many men may be congenially employed. 


and for others there is provision for handicrafts, including 
weaving, rug-making, leather work, simple joinery, print- 
ing and bookbinding, and basket and brush-making. The 
kitchen, laundry, and sewing departments will provide 
occupation for the women. .A large recreation hall has 
been built to accommodate 1,000 persons, and fully 
equipped for stage productions, concerts, and talking 
pictures. Cricket and football fields and tennis courts 
have been reserved in the grounds. The kitchen is of 
such dimensions as to permit of cooking for 2,500 people 
daily. With regard to services, the institution is as far 
as possible self-contained. Wat er is pumped from a well 
on the estate into storage reservoirs, and underground 
conduits distribute the steam heating, domestic hot water, 
and electrical, telephone, and wireless services throughout 
the hospital. A number of press representatives and 
other guests were received at the hospital two days before 
the informal opening, when Sir William Lobjoit, chairman 
of the Mental Hospitals Committee of the Middlesex 
County Council, spoke of what the institution was in- 
tended to achieve. It was emphasized that provision 
was made for the treatment of voluntary and temporary 
patients suffering from mental breakdown, who can leave 
on recovery without the stigma of ever having been 
certified. The medical superintendent at Shcnloy, Dr. 
G. \V. Shore, with the standing subcommittee of the 
hospital, is to be congratulated on the work so far accom- 
plished. The total cost of the project will be over half 
a million pounds. 

Darlington Health Services 

The staff of the health office at Darlington met on 
January 23rd to say farewell to Dr. Andrew McFarlnne, 
who recently resigned on his appointment as medical 
officer to tire Scottish Board of Health. The presentation 
took the form of an easy chair. Expressions of apprecia- 
tion of Dr. McFarlane’s four years’ service with the 
.department were voiced by Dr. Dawson, the new medical 
officer of health, representatives of the sanitary’ inspectors, 
health visitors, and clerical staff. Miss Flora Kinnear, 
matron of the fever hospital, on behalf of the staff 
presented to Dr. and Mrs. McFarlane a travelling rug 
and cutlery- as a souvenir of their happy relations. 
The co-ordination of the health services in Darlington is 
now completed with the following appointments : Dr. 
G. A. Dawson, medicai officer of health, school medical 
officer, and medical officer to the Public Assistance Com- 
mittee ; Dr. W. ' L. Hartston, deputy medical officer of 
health and venereal diseases medical officer; Dr. Isobel C. 
Brown, assistant medical officer for schools and toddlers ; 
Dr. Elizabeth S. Walker, maternity and child welfare 
medical officer and public vaccinator ; Dr. J. H. Weir, 
assistant medical officer for tuberculosis and public 
assistance ; Mr. J. L. Liddell, L.D.S., dental officer for 
corporation health services. The recent purchase of the 
general hospital by the Corporation has advanced the 
co-ordination scheme, and it is hoped that the services 
will be under one roof in the course of the next six months. 

Science nnd Pure Water 

The annual report of the Water Pollution Research 
Board, issued by the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, 1 draws attention to the fact that 
although the water supplies of the country are in general 
much safer than those of some years ago, largely as a 
result ol systematic research and the application of scien- 
tific methods, the need for even greater vigilance is occa- 
sionally emphasized by outbreaks ol water-borne disease. 
The enteric lever outbreaks at Malton and Denbv Dale 
are cases in point. The report also refers to the outbreak 
of paratyphoid at Epping in 1931, which, without the 
constant and careful watch maintained by the Metropolitan 

1 H.M. Stationery Office. (Is. net.) 
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Water Board, might have spread rapidly, and become 
extremely serious. The troubles at Malton, Denby Dale, 
and Upping emphasize the importance of preventing, as 
far as possible, the pollution of our rivers and other sources 
of water supply. In many cases, however, the condition 
of rivers cannot be improved to the accessary extent until 
satisfactory methods of reducing the quantities or improv- 
ing the composition of various domestic and trade effluents 
have been devised. In view of the importance in many 
industrial processes of adequate supplies of soft water, 
and of the fact that several water supply authorities are 
softening their water before it reaches the consumer, in- 
vestigations are being carried out ou the base-exchange 
process of water softening. Other important work in pro- 
gress deals with the contamination of water by lead. A 
survey of the existing knowledge of the subject will shortly 
be published, and will include sections dealing with the 
lead content of drinking-water, difficulties of diagnosis of 
lead poisoning from water, protection of consumers, the 
action of water on lead, electrolytic action, etc. The 
survey has revealed many divergent and contradictory 
opinions regarding the efiects of various conditions on the 
plumbo-solvent action of different waters and the amounts 
of lead which must not be exceeded in drinking-water if 
risk of poisoning is to be avoided. 

Child Guidnncc Council 

Lord Blanesborough took the chair at the annual genera! 
meeting of this council, held at the Westminster Palace 
Rooms on January 22nd. He paid tribute in his address 
to the generosity of the Commonwealth Fund and of 
Mr. Harkness, who had not only enabled the movement 
to be started in this country but, notwithstanding the 
stringency of financial conditions 'in America, had never 
diminished their bounty. Lady Snowden said that she 
hoped to see a child guidance unit attached to every 
school or small group of schools in the country'. Dr. 
William Moodie, in an admirable exposition of the 
methods and aims of the council, said that during its 
five years of work the general public antagonism to it 
bad largely given place to sympathy, curiosity, and under- 
standing. Clinics had been opened in many centres ; 
each was staffed by a three-specialist team — a psychiatrist 
in charge, assisted by an educational psychologist and a 
social worker. Training clinic workers was an important 
part of the council’s activities, for a high level of special 
competence was necessary. Problems 'were approached 
on a practical level, and the findings and reports were 
couched in simple language. The clinic rarely advised 
parents ; it stated the child’s problem, and the parent 
usually co-operated willingly. A representative of the 
Home Office testified to the great interest which the 
Government took in the work and the unexpected enthu- 
siasm of education authorities all over the country in 
questions affecting child welfare. The council would do 
invaluable service in assisting the new juvenile courts 
set up under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. 

The Marriage Bar 

The standing order of the London County Council 
whereby women employees have to resign their posts on 
marriage has been suspended in the case of a woman 
medical officer who has been engaged for the last two 
years at the central pathological laboratory of the Mental 
Hospital Department. It is stated that the research which 
she has been .undertaking, on the functioning of the 
nervous system, has so far had encouraging results, but 
will not be completed before the end of five more years, 
and that it will be interfered with gravely if her services 
are terminated. Accordingly she has been retained for as 
long as may be necessary up to the end of 1938. 
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RESPIRATION 

At a meeting of the Anaesthetics Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, on February 3rd, with the president, 
Hr. H. P. Fairlie, in the chair, a discussion took place 
on respiration. 

Professor Samson Wright, dealing with normal breath- 
ing, discussed first the situation of the respiratory centre, 
concluding that it was unnecessary to postulate a series of 
centres controlling each other from above downwards. One 
“ centre ” acting normally as a co-ordinated unit, he held, 
would explain the fact that when parts of it were cut 
off tiie portion left could no longer control breathing 
normally. Continuing, Professor Wright mentioned the 
inherent rhythmical activity of the centre, and described 
tiie mechanical regulation of the depth of breathing. He 
then gave a brief outline of the purposes served by 
breathing as an approach to the subject of its regulation. 
Pulmonary ventilation, other things being equal, was pro- 
portional to the metabolic rate, and it also varied with 
the reaction of tiie blood. Breathing was also influenced 
by the heat-regulating mechanism of the body and by the 
level of the arterial blood pressure. Oxygen lack, if 
severe, also stimulated respiration in certain circumstances. 
Professor Wright then discussed the part played by carbon 
dioxide in the regulation of breathing, mentioning the 
effects oi excess and of diminished amounts of this gas 
in the blood. Changes in the hvdrogen-ion concentration 
of tiie blood due to causes other than increased carbon 
dioxide formation in the tissues also affected the centre. 
Oxygen lack, said Professor Wright, had a complex effect 
upon breathing. When abrupt and excessive, diminished 
oxygen intake produced rapid failure in respiration. If 
less severe some increase in breathing might occur, but 
compensation in this way was unsatisfactory. Usually 
an increased rate rather than an increased depth of 
• respiration occurred from oxygen lack. Professor Wright 
pointed out that, while oxygen lack directly depressed 
the isolated respiratory centre, it stimulated ^breathing 
rellexly through the sensory nerve endings in the carotid 
sinus and aortic arch. Finally, the speaker referred to 
the part played by the vagi in the regulation of respiratory 
rhythm, describing how distension of the lungs produced 
a reflex expiration. 

Dr. Alan Moncrieff, discussing failure of respiration, 
mentioned first the occurrence of this in the newborn, and 
urged that anaesthetists were 1 especially well qualified to 
help in resuscitation of the infant from their experience 
with intratracheal intubation. He said that respiratory 
failure at this age period was caused by obstruction in tho 
respiratory tract, delayed expansion of the lungs, narcosis, 
failure of circulation, intracranial damage, and failure or 
delay in the function of the respiratory centre. He dis- 
cussed tho uso of a combined suction and air-delivery 
unit to deal with failure due to the first two causes on 
this list, stressing the value of inhalations of 5 per cent, 
carbon dioxide in oxygen to stimulate the respiratory 
centre. Dr. Moncrieff then set out a classification of 
respiratory failure in general, and referred first to some 
of the causes of central failure, due mainly to impaired 
nutrition and poisoning of the controlling nervous 
mechanism. Under the heading of peripheral failure the 
speaker described first the mechanical effects of a reduc- 
tion in vital capacity', pointing out, however, that this 
alone did not necessarily’ indicate the degree of failure 
of the lungs as ventilating organs, since there was a large 
degree of reserve available. Hence, he said, the need fot 
studying the efficiency of pulmonary' ventilation. Some 
help could be obtained, continued Dr. Moncrieff, from a 
consideration of the ventilation in relation to oxyg cl ' 
intake, but of more importance was a study' of the exact 
amount of air actually reaching the alveoli. This m- 
volved a consideration of the so-called " dead space, 
and it was shown that efficient ventilation, obtained when 
this was kept to as small a proportion of the tidal am 
as possible. The speaker then mentioned the importance 
of the integrity of the alveolar epithelium and of tn 
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circulation through the lungs. Finally, discussing the 
treatment ot respiratory failure, he laid stress on the 
importance of carbon dioxide in oxygen, and said that 
tracheal intubation or the use of a mask was preferable 
to any other form of artificial respiration as a measure of 
resuscitation. 

The President inquired about the normal reaction to 
breathing carbon dioxide, as to what concentrations and 
what length of time were required before distress arose. 
Dr. C. A. Keele pointed out that in the treatment of 
respiratory failure drugs would be likely to fail, as carbon 
dioxide failed, if the circulation was not able to carry 
them to the centre. T)r. J. Gnbsit mentioned the effect 
on breathing of paralysis of the respiratory muscles as 
might occur in spinal anaesthesia. He asked if this 
affected the working of the respiratory' centre, and also 
what was tire effect upon central control of an open 
thorax. Dr. J. D. Russell asked why, if artificial 
respiration might have bad effects by the washing out 
of carbon dioxide, the Drinker apparatus, which produced 
such efficient ventilation, was advocated. Dr. E. 
Fletcher gave an account of cases of respiratory failure 
due to filling of the lungs with lipiodol. He wondered 
why the accumulation of carbon dioxide in the blqpd in 
such cases did not stimulate the respiratory centre. In 
investigating early disease of the respiratory organs, such 
as bronchitis without any infiltration of the pulmonary 
tissue, he had found a striking decrease in the reserve air. 
Dr. R. J. Minnitt referred to some experiments he had 
made in which there was a fall in the carbon dioxide 
content of the venous blood during anaesthesia, except 
where this gas had been inhaled at some time during the 
experiment. Dr. W. Howard Jones mentioned the effects 
of prolonged restriction of __ oxygen intake during the 
administration of nitrous oxide. 


TREATMENT OF OTITIS MEDIA 

At A meeting of the Section of Otology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on February 2nd, with Dr. \V. J. 
Harrison presiding, a discussion took place on the treat- 
ment of chronic catarrhal otitis media (excluding oto- 
sclerosis) and of deafness and dry suppurative otitis media. 

Mr. \V. M. Mollison said that the treatment of chronic 
catarrhal otitis media was, even in these days, a poor 
thing. The name of the condition had a gloomy sound, 
and the prognosis was gloomy — a few kind words to the 
patient, and advice about some sort of aid. Dry sup- 
purative otitis media was a contradiction in terms ; it 
related to a condition remaining in the middle car when 
suppuration had been brought to an end. Early treat- 
ment of all ear infections was the only efficient method 
of preventing subsequent deafness. Sir William Milligan 
had been accustomed, to claim that correct treatment 
of the acute ear condition should always result in normal 
hearing ; the lesson was at last' being learned, and there 
was less deafness as a result of acute middle-ear suppura- 
tion than formerly. The non-suppurative cases were a 
real difficulty. From the point ol view of deafness it 
was better to have a suppurating car than a catarrhal one. 
Aurists knew what considerable degrees of deafness in 
children escaped the notice of parents and teachers. 
Once established in children, a catarrhal otitis media led 
to increasing deafness, compensated for' in early years, 
but becoming worse with time. Mr. Mollison had noticed 
this among persons of 20 or 30, who stated that they 
were experiencing much deafness, though there had been 
nothing immediately to account for it, and, on going 
back into their history, some trouble of this kind in 
childhood was elicited. The speaker quoted from the 
writings of James Hunter, sixty years ago, on missed 
diagnosis and ineffective treatment, and said that apart 
[rom the recognition of adenoids and sinus infection there 
had been little progress since Hunter’s day. Asking 
whether exudative otitis media ever passed 'the antrum 
and mastoid cells as in suppurative cases, Mr. Mollison 
described a case under his care which suggested this 
possibility. He did not know when acute catarrhal otitis 
media became chronic ; physicians found some mystic 


significance in a period of three months, but he did not 
think aurists would fix arbitrary time limits. In children 
one need not despair of the recovery of hearing even after 
long periods of the acute condition. Sources of infection 
must be removed from both nasopharynx and sinuses. 
In adults inflation was not always easy, but the passage 
of the bougie was often helpful. Various fluids and gases 
had been recommended for blowing through the catheter — 
iodine vapours, hot air, and the like. Local treatment 
of the membrane might be attempted, and vibratory 
massage had its vogue. Ionization was reported to have 
been helpful, but he could not speak from experience ; 
nor could he speak of tlie Zund-Burguet electrophonoide 
method. [Six cases illustrating alleviation of deafness 
and tinnitus by this method had been shown earlier in the 
meeting by Dr. George Cathcart.] 

Mr. C. P. Wilson said that Mr. Mollison had put 
forward the orthodox views as to treatment of this 
condition. Unfortunately, progress in this field had been 
very slow. The treatment of any condition, unless it was 
to be purely empirical, must be founded' on a true appre- 
ciation of the underlying pathology, and the ideas of 
pathology current were those which had been accepted 
from the old teachers almost without question. A good 
deal was heard ol atrophy of the tympanic membrane, 
and so forth. The only cases he had seen pathologically 
where it might be expected to find atrophic changes had 
all shown the presence ol otosclerosis. It was his firm 
opinion that the cases of old catarrhal deafness with 
atrophic changes of the tympanic membrane had also the 
otosclerotic condition', and when a case had reached that 
stage he knew ol no really effective treatment ; further- 
more, any active local measures were more likely than 
not to increase the ratg ol progress ot the disease. The 
treatment of these cases was purely educative, and de- 
signed to improve hearing from the social point of view. 
With regard to earlier cases of catarrhal deafness he sug- 
gested that the anatomy of the Eustachian tube was a 
factor of much more importance than was usually con- 
sidered. The normal tube was long and narrow, but a 
small percentage of persons had a short, relatively wide 
tube, and these were more vulnerable to the spread of 
infection from the nasopharynx. People with Eustachian 
tubes of this type often had attacks of mild subacute 
catarrh, with very little associated pain, but the recurring 
attacks of mild infection might leave them with an in- 
filtration of the mucosa of the middle ear. leading to 
fibrosis and contraction, and an indrawing of the tympanic 
membrane, or might result in the general onset or accelera- 
tion of an otosclerotic process, with atrophy and degenera- 
tion ol the mucosa of the middle ear. Lately it had been 
said that the deafness in these cases was due to thickening 
of the mucosa around the stapes, and this condition had 
been allied with otosclerosis. This again was a theory 
without any definite pathological foundation. Treatment 
in these cases must never be local ; manipulative treat- 
ment could not be of any use, and might increase the 
fibrosis. Where an otosclerotic element was present the 
treatment should he preventive, and directed to the naso- 
pharynx and pharynx. Adenoids were a common cause of 
trouble. The removal of tonsils, in the presence of a chronic 
infection of the nose, did more harm than good. If the 
tonsils were removed and the nasal infection persisted there 
was always an increase of lymphoid tissue on the wall of 
the nasopharynx. The nasal infection must be cleared up 
first. If the tonsils were so infected as to be incapable 
of recovery they might be removed later, but on no 
account should the tonsils be removed until the naso- 
pharynx was tackled. If Eustachian catheterization 
showed the tube to be clear, or if on section no fluid 
could be drawn from the ear, then local treatment must 
be stopped. Patients with long, narrow Eustachian tubes 
had fewer attacks of infection from the nasopharvnx, but 
the attacks they did get were associated with Eustachian 
obstruction. These people were the subjects of catarrhal 
infection plus Eustachian obstruction, and it was in this 
group only that, he thought, local treatment was of 
any value. Mr. Wilson added that otosclerosis was a 
much more common complication of chronic catarrhal 
deafness than was usually realized. Catheterization should 
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be undertaken only if definite improvement in the hearing 
was achieved. For these cases he regarded 'the Politzer 
method of inflation as unsound and unsafe. 

Dr. Albert Gray said that adhesions might occur in an 
early stage after an acute or subacute middle-car inflam- 
mation which had proceeded to suppuration ; the most 
common sites for these adhesions were the head of the 
malleus and tho body of the incus. Adhesions might also 
occur after a drying up of chronic middle-ear suppuration ; 
sometimes these bound down the remains of the tympanic 
membrane to the promontory. In another condition -newly 
formed fibrous tissue might be found in the middle ear 
without any preceding inflammation or exudation. In this 
there was a very slow increase in the connective tissue in 
the muco-periosteum of the middle ear. 

Mr. Lowndes Yatf.s spoke of a method of aspiration 
which he had found useful in the kind of cases under 
discussion — the displacement of 3 c.cm. of liquid paraffin, 
with the patient in the recumbent posture. It was not 
always good practice to inflate the ear, especially if the 
Eustachian tube contained pus, as this might be blown up 
into the ear. Mr. Thacker Neville said that anything 
which dilated the blood vessels of the inner car in chronic 
catarrhal deafness seemed to. help. A rheumatic patient 
who had histamine treatment found that her hearing 
was improved by it, and demanded it for her deafness. 
The speaker used diathermy as a routine in all his cases 
of .catarrhal deafness. Spa treatment for these car 
conditions was more neglected in England than in other 
countries. 

Dr. A. R. Friel said that Eustachian obstruction and 
catarrhal otitis media in children were usually accompanied 
or preceded by rhinitis. Any treatment which was 
effective for the rhinitis was a preventive or curative 
agent for the car condition. Such a treatment was devised 
by Gautier of Paris, and was called diastoliznlion. It con- 
sisted in the introduction of soft rubber hollow bougies 
along tlie floor ol the nose into the space between the 
inferior turbinal and the septum. This mild stimulus 
caused contraction of the blood vessels in the turbinal, 
and the latter shrank, and so the passage became open. 
With the recovery of this part the Eustachian congestion 
also subsided. The speaker had also found useful a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver, applied by Yankaucr’s appli- 
cators. To restore the position of the drum membrane, as 
well as to open the Eustachian tube, politzerization was 
employed. Mr. T. B. Layton said that for many years 
it had been the custom to consider the changes in the 
middle, ear as the physical basis of deafness, and the 
changes in and around the mastoid antrum had received 
scant notice. The mastoid bone was part of the muscular 
system of the body, and was the remote part of a diverti- 
culum, and Mr. Mollison had taught him that if a person 
with otitis media and some suppuration had undue deaf- 
ness it was certain that that infection had spread into the 
mastoid or its associated cells. 

Mr. E. Watson-Williams stressed the great variations 
met with in tympanic membranes, and how little the 
appearance and condition of the tympanic membrane were 
correlated with the degree of deafness. In his experience 
the condition of the tympanic membrane was as often mis- 
leading as it was helpful in putting one on to the cause of 
deafness in a particular case. He had seen a number of 
cases with marked degeneration of mucous membrane 
associated often with chronic degeneration of the naso- 
pharyngeal and nasal mucous membrane, and he thought 
many of these patients were subjects of iodine deficiency. 
Mr. Harold Kisch remarked that one was often faced with 
the problem whether submucous resection or other opera- 
tion ought to be performed to help cases of chronic deaf- 
ness. A useful step towards that decision was to test 
the hearing before doing any manipulation, and then 
to spray 'the nose with a solution of cocaine and 
adrenaline. In a proportion of cases the hearing was 
improved by this procedure, and in these he found opera- 
tion was of use. Mr. T- F. O’Malley thought that a 
better understanding of the physiology of air movements 
in the middle-ear cavity was needed, because all the lines 
of treatment had a bearing on alteration of the air pressure 
in the middle ear. 


! IMMUNIZATION AGAINST YELLOW FEVER 

I At a meeting of the Royal Society ol Tropical Medicine 
[ and Hygiene on January 18tli, with the president, Sir 
Leonard Rogers, in the chair. Dr. G. W. M. Findlay 
read a paper on immunization against yellow lever. 

' , Dr. Findlay said that rapidity of travel had been 
greatly increased by the application of the internal com- 
bustion engine to transport on land and in the air. As 
a result, a further extension of the areas infected with 
yellow fever was within the bounds of possibility, since, 
many countries which already harboured the mosquito' 
vector of yellow fever could now be reached by a traveller 
from an endemic focus well within the incubation period 
of the disease. Some method not merely of controlling 
but of eradicating yellow fever was thus of the greatest 
importance. Such eradication could be brought about 
only by destruction of either the vector or the virus, and 
since the vast areas in Africa and South America now 
known to be infected with yellow fever rendered it im- 
possible to annihilate the mosquito vector, a practical 
method of immunization would be of inestimable value. 
Although Carlos Juan Finlay suggested the possibility of 
immunizing against yellow fever forty years ago, no safe 
or efficient means of employing the ordinary virus of 
yellow fever could be found. In 1930, however, Max 
Theilcr made the important discovery that yellow fever 
could be transmitted to mice by intracerebral inoculation. 
Mice thus inoculated did not develop viscerolropic lesions 
similar to those found in rhesus monkeys and man, but 
died from an encephalitis. Intraperitoneal inoculation was 
only fatal in young mice, in which the virus rapidly 
became localized in the central nervous system. After 
serial passage the virus lost its power to produce viscero- 
tropic lesions in monkeys, though when inoculated intra- 
cerebrnlly it produced an encephalitis in all species ol 
monkey. So far as monkeys and rodents were concerned 
all eflorts to reconvert the fixed neurotropic virus into 
the viscerotropic stTain had failed. The use ol this neuro- 
tropic fixed virus for immunization removed many of the 
difficulties arising from the ordinary viscerotropic strain, 
more especially when human yellow fever immune serum 
was also injected. In their original experiments Sawyer, 
Kitchen, and Lloyd (1932) immunized fifteen persons by a 
single injection of a dried mixture of living yellow fever 
virus, fixed for mice, and human immune serum with 
separate injections of enough additional scrum to prevent 
detection of virus in the peripheral blood stream. One 
person was similarly immunized by injecting immune 
serum and dried vims separately. / 

In this country- up to the end of 1933, continued Dr. 
Findlay-, 200 persons (152 men and 4S women) were im- 
munized by injections of ncurotropic mouse-fixed yellow 
fever virus and human y-ellow fever immune serum. Those 
immunized included civil and military officials, medical 
officers, and nursing sisters of the West African Medical 
Service, missionaries, traders, and wives of officials pro- 
ceeding to the West Coast, as well as laboratory- workers. 
They were divided into three groups, according to the 
relative amounts of immune serum and vims injected. 
Group I (forty persons) was inoculated subcutaneously 
ip the abdomen with from 0.3 to 0.5 c.cm. of human 
immune yellow fever serum per kilogram of body weight, 
followed four to six hours later by from 0.25 to 0.5 c.cm. 
of a 10 per cent, suspension of virus in normal human 
semrn injected subcutaneously- in the arm. Twenty-five 
(62.5 per cent.) of those inoculated by this method devel- 
oped febrile reactions with a rise of temperature above 
99° F. Group II (110 persons) was inoculated intra- 
dermally in the abdomen with 1 c.cm. of human immune 
yellow- fever serum, followed two hours later by from 
0.1 to 0.5 c.cm. of 10 per cent, suspension of virus injected 
into the same area. Forty-six (41.8 per cent.) of those 
thus inoculated developed febrile reactions. Group III 
(fifty persons) was inoculated intradermally with 1 c.cm. 
of human immune y-ellow fever serum, followed two hours 
later by intradermal injection of from 0.00625 to 0.05 c.cm. 
of 10 per cent, virus, together with the subcutaneous 
injection of 5 c.cm. of human immune yellow fever serum- 
Fifteen (30 per cent.) of those thus inoculated developed 
febrile reactions. The reactions consisted for the most 
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part of headache, aching in the limbs and back lasting 
for from twenty- four to forty-eight lfours, accompanied by 
a leucopenia and slight bradycardia. In no ease did 
there develop any encephalitis or “ paralytic accident," 
and in only a very small number was the reaction severe. 

The sera of 115 persons were examined for the develop- 
ment of immune bodies after immunization. Immune 
bodies began to appear in the blood stream seven to eight 
days after inoculation, and attained their maximum litre 
in from three to four weeks. Ten to eleven months after 
immunization the immune body litre decreased, but pro- 
tective immune bodies could still be detected up to at least 
sixteen months after inoculation, and probably for much 
longer periods. So far the complete success of immuniza- 
tion against yellow fever had only been demonstrated in 
laboratory workers, for among these since the introduction 
of prophylactic immunization there had been a complete 
absence of the accidental infections which were at one j 
period so common. 

Colonel S. P. James said that the complete cessation of 
laboratory accidents after inoculation by this method con- 
stituted definite proof of its efficacy, and it could now 
be regarded as a sure prophylactic measure for all colonial 
officers and others going to endemic zones of yellow fever. 
In aeroplane traffic the real practical risk was limited to 
human cases incubating the disease, and this danger could 
now be eliminated by the inoculation of the personnel of 
aircraft and all intending passengers. Colonel James then 
demonstrated by means of a spot map that there were 
great areas in a continent like Africa where the people 
possessed immunity' to yellow fever, though clinical yellow- 
fever had not been reported there. Such areas had been 
designated " silent " regions by Dr. Sawyer ; the speaker 
suggested that in yellow fever, as in small-pox, non- 
virulent strains existed which caused little illness, but 
immunized against the virulent type of virus. 

Dr Hamilton Fairley said that unfortunately personal 
experience had made him realize the importance of the 
new prophylactic inoculation introduced by. the Rockefeller 
workers, as some little time ago two of his own laboratory 
stall had contracted yellow fever during haematological 
and biochemical examinations, and one had died. Skin 
abrasions were absent, and evidently- infection had resulted 
from contact with microscopic quantities of blood. In 
the past doctors and nurses must have contracted this 
disease when taking routine blood smears Irani febrile 
cases during the first two or three days of yellow- fever, 
or even during the incubation period, and in endemic 
areas glor-cs should be worn whenever blood was being 
collected. In addition, prophylactic/ inoculation would 
now be available for both medical and nursing staff. 

Dr. Carmichael Low- stated that in the West Indies 
m the old days during an epidemic mild cases of fever 
and albuminuria did occur, and had a protection test been 
available it would undoubtedly have shown them to be 
yellow- fever ; variations in the severity of cases were due 
to variation in individual resistance. Dr. Findlay had 
said that the experiments of Stokes, Bauer, and Hudson 
demonstrated the ultra-microscopic nature of the virus ; 
this he did not think quite fair to the early- American 
commission, as it had shown the virus was a filter-passer. 

Dr. Manson-Bahr- inquired whether the virus of yellow- 
fever had any power of stimulating latent malaria, and, 
if so, might it not be used as a test to reveal latent 
infection? He asked also whether the virus of yellow- 
fever might not eradicate filarial infection ; he had seen 
two cases in which embryos had disappeared after an 
attack of yellow fever. Dr. R. A. O’Brien said that 
natives of West Africa appeared to possess some 
natural immunity, since the disease in them was 
generally mild and difficult to diagnose, whereas in Euro- 
peans it was typical and generally fatal : he had, however, 
seen epidemics in which the mortality was as high 
among natives as among Europeans. Dr. Felix men- 
tioned certain similarities between ty-phus and yellow- 
fever. Killed ty-phus virus as it existed in some* fluids 
of the body and blood was incapable of producing an v 
immunity-, but killed virus obtained from blood-sucking 
insects, such as the louse and red flea, was quite different, 
since it could produce active immunity. He wondered if 


the killed yellow lever virus from the mosquito would 
immunize. 

Dr. Findlay pointed out, in reply, that while the 
American commission had shown the virus of yellow- 
fever to be filterable, it had not proved it to be ultra- 
microscopic. The terms were not synonymous: suspen- 
sion of certain spirochaetes, for example, gave filtrates 
which were infective. 


Correspondence 


The Tuberculosis Problem 


Sir, — I have read with interest the illuminating letter 
by “A- F. F.” under the above title in your issue o£ 
February 3rd. He is perfectly right when he says: “ Can 
any tuberculosis clinic afford to spurn the use of (a) re- 
peated sputum examinations, (6) an Ar-ray apparatus, 
(c) careful and repeated clinical examination, and ( d ) 
tuberculin, especially in the case of children, as aids to 
early diagnosis? 

I thoroughly agree with what he says about the tuber- 
culosis clinic. The following recommendations 1 to bring 
about the improvement, which is rightly held by 
“ A. R. F.” to be so necessary, were made by the 
Tuberculosis Group of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health : 

" The efficiency of the Tuberculosis Service varies widely iu 
different districts, but backward areas are being improved by 
wise stimulation from headquarters. This supervision should 
not be used so as to hamper individual initiative, or impede 
experimental methods.- 

“ The chief factor in success is the personality and ability 
of tuberculosis officers and superintendents of sanatorium?, 
and to secure this, remuneration sufficient to attract good men 
is all-important. An indifferent officer fails to obtain the 
confidence and esteem of tho general practitioners, on whom 
so much depends. It is better to have fewer and better paid 
officers with larger areas than a large number of poorly paid 
men of mediocre capacity. 

“ Rural areas of 250.WI0 population and urban areas of 
350,000 can be managed by one whole-time officer with ade- 
quate medical and clerical assistance, and would provide 
sufficient remuneration. The service should be graded so that 
those who had acted as assistants might become higher 
salaried whole-time consultant tuberculosis officers or senior 
sanatorium superintendents. Superannuation schemes should 
be generally' adopted or so arranged that an officer does not 
lose by transference to another district. 

" The tuberculosis officer and sanatorium superintendent 
should have at their disposal facilities for diagnosis, such as 
an .r-ray outfit, and for special forms of treatment, such as 
light and artificial pneumothorax. Each tuberculosis officer 
should have hospital beds. 

"Dispensary and sanatorium officers- should be first and 
foremost clinicians, but should have a public health outlook. 
Facilities to attend post-graduate courses are of the highest 
importance. In certain circumstances it may be advantage- 
ous for the medical superintendent of a sanatorium "to be 
responsible for clinical work in the vicinitv of his institution. 

The practitioners 1 sense of responsibility in the prevention 
and treatment of tuberculosis must in no way be impaired, 
and it is the first dutv of dispensary and sanatorium officers 
to ensure this. One of the most helpful qualifications for these 
officers is to have been themselves in private practice/* 


With regard to the second suggestion in the letter, 
“ Is there any system of inspection of such organizations, 
and is any attempt made to keep them well equipped and 
to standardize their functions?” it is to be regretted that 
the Ministry of Health are still withholding the publica- 
tion annually of Memorandum 131 /T (analysis of work 
done during the year under the schemes of local authori- 
ties for the treatment of tuberculosis, as shown in the 
returns furnished in accordance with Memorandum 37/T). 

— I am, etc., _ _ 

G. Lissant Cox, 

Preston, Feb. 5th. Cent ml Tuberculosis Officer, Lancashire 

County Council. 


1 Printed as an appendix to the report of the Joint Tuberculosis 
Council on “ Improvements in the Tuberculosis Service/* published 
in 1932 ; copies obtainable from the honorary* secretary, 123, 
Torquay Road, Paignton De\on. 
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cause a contraction indirectly — for example, by' an altera- 
tion of the blood supply ; (3) the substance may bring 
about the liberation or increased production of some other 
substance' in the body, which then in turn causes con- 
traction of the uterine muscle ; (4) the substance may 
bring about alterations in the properties of the uterine 
muscle which may lead to increased contractions depend- 
ent upon changes in the intrinsic contractile mechanism ; 
(5) the substance may exert such an action upon the 
uterine muscle that it will become excitable to other 
substances which are otherwise ineffective. 

Before we can determine the part which oestrin may 
play in the control of the physiological uterine activity, 
especially during gestation and parturition, it is necessary 
to try to analyse the mechanism through which this 
activity is exerted. The evidence available is all against 
the view that oestrin directly stimulates the uterine muscle 
to contraction. Not only is the latent period of its effects, 
when administered in vivo, too long to support such a 
hypothesis, but the direct in vitro investigations (Marrian 
and Newton, 1932) also afford strong evidence against it. 
On the whole, we can definitely dismiss this as a possible 
important factor in parturition. The possibility that 
oestrin may influence uterine activity through an effect in 
the blood supply, too, has not as yet been investigated, 
though Barcroft and his co-workers (1933) have shown that 
certain '.'cry interesting alterations in the vascularity and 
metabolism of the uterus and its contents take place during 
gestation. The possible relation of these changes to the 
activity of the sex hormone may prove a fruitful field for 
investigation. The view that oestrin causes a stimulation 
of the posterior lobe of the pituitary was originally put 
forward by D.xon and Marshall, but tlieir findings have 
net been substantiated by later investigators. At present 
the evidence does not warrant the conclusion that this is 
an effective mechanism in parturition. 

We are therefore left with the possibilities that oestrin 
may influence the uterine activity either by an effect upon 
the intrinsic mechanism which controls the rhythmic con- 
tractions of the organ (and whose nature is unknown) or 
by acting upon the uterine muscle so as to render it 
excitable to the action of substances which otherwise have 
no effect upon the organ. The hormone may, of course, 
exert both types of effects. Now there is’ considerable 
evidence to show that the uterine muscle at parturition 
attains a certain definite state in regard to its reactivity 
to oxytocin, and that this state is different from that 
observed at any other time before or following parturition. 
Moreover, by .the action of oestrin it is possible to induce 
in the uterine muscle of the non-pregnant animal a state 
similar to that observed at parturition. These findings, in 
general, apply not to one particular animal, as so many 
studies on uterine activity do, but to species as widely 
separated as man, the rabbit, and the mouse. In all these 
the state of reactivity of the uterine muscle at parturition 
can be given in certain very definite terms which are. 
within the limits of experimental error, exactly the same 
in all three. In other words, at parturition a concentration 
of oxytocin of 0.001 to 0.01 unit per 100 c.cm. will 
cause contraction of the uterine muscle, while considerably 
larger amounts of that posterior lobe hormone are neces- 
sary to give a similar effect during pregnancy and during 
the puerperium (the latter statement applies only to the 
rabbit and mouse, the reactivity of the human uterus 
during puerperium having rot yet been accurately studied). 
Further, the injection of crystalline trihydroxy- or keto- 
hydroxy-oestrin into the ovariectomized rabbit and mouse 
will bring about such changes in the uterine muscle that it 
becomes reactive to doses of oxytocin varying from 0,001 
to 0.01 unit per 100 c.cm.— that is,' doses exactly 
similar to those effective at parturition. It is note- 
worthy that clinical evidence supports the view that the 


uterus attains its greatest reactivity to oxytocin at 
parturition. 

What the factors are which presumably, through the 
medium of oestrin, control those changes in the reactivity 
of the uterine muscle which culminate in parturition is at 
piresent unknown. That the corpus Iuteum cannot play, 
in all animals studied, a determining factor, is definitely 
established. The possibility that the placenta may secrete 
a substance having an effect similar to the inhibitory luteal 
hormone cannot be excluded, nor is it impossible that 
the gonadotropic hormones may possess such, properties. 
Further studies of these questions are, however, necessary'. 
It is interesting to note, however, that if the uterine 
contents are removed even during the later stages of 
gestation then the high reactivity of the muscle to oxy- 
tocin characteristic of parturition never develops ", on the 
contrary, large doses of the posterior lobe hormone are 
necessary to cause contraction of the muscle. This finding 
suggests that the uterine contents, may ultimately play a 
decisive part in determining those changes' in the uterus 
which culminate in parturition. — I am, etc., 

Edinburnti, Jan. 29tli. J- ■ Robsoy. 

Infectivity of Scarlet Fever 

Sir, — I would like to ask if authorities can ascertain 
how long the infectivity' of the organism of scarlet fever 
lasts in a case that has clinically' cleared up. 

A. B. and C. D. were admitted to a convalescent home 
on October 24 th and November 7th, 1933, respec- 
tively'. They . had both had scarlet fever during July' and 
August. There was no evidence of infectivity on admis- 
sion, though A. B. had one tonsil slightly enlarged, and 
C. D. had a bad habit of explosive talking into the 
faces of others. E. F., a delicate little boy with an un- 
healthy' mouth, developed the disease on November 19th. 
He was afterwards found to, be carrying Klebs-Loffler 
bacilli. G. H. cut his knee, and on December 1st 
developed a scarlatinal rash. I. J. developed a mild 
attack on December 16th. As far as possible the contacts 
were isolated, and there have been no more cases. I 
have no doubt that C. D. or A. B., or both, were 
carrying the organism. 

Is it the practice in London or elsewhere to under- 
take throat-swabbing and cultivation of the haemolytic 
streptococcus in cases convalescent from scarlet fever, as 
we do in cases of diphtheria for Klebs-Loffler bacilli? 
Scarlet fever appears to be somewhat prevalent at present, 
and return cases are not infrequent. Accidents like this 
much interfere with the work of convalescent homes and 
schools. — I am, etc., 

Hugh M. Ravey, JI.R.C. S., L.R.C.P. 

Broad stairs, Feb. 4 th. 

The New Cancer Problem 

Sir. — Many readers of Mr. Hastings Gilford's letter in 
the Journal of January 20th (p. 121) will find m it a 
reflection of their own thoughts. In the reports of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund a clinician seeks in vain 
tor help in his own problems at the bedside. Outside this 
“ official ” literature, however, there is much which 
to the physician is both reasonable and practical — for 
example : 

1. Sampson Handley F ‘s Genesis of Cancer , stressin" 
lymph stasis and proliferation of lvmpbocvtes. 

2. Cherry's experiments ■ on mice, also stressing the 
lymphocyte as an essential link in the production of 
cancer. 

3. Shaw-Mackenzie’s theory' and practice, built on the 
deficiencies of pancreatic enzymes, in cancer cases. 
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-A. A. MONTAGUE, M.B.Lond., E.A.C.S. 

Past President, Fiji UrancF 

All those who have, at any time during the past thirty 
years, lived in the Colony of Fiji will learn with deep 
regret of the death, on January 30th, of Dr. Aubrey 
Montague, formerly chief medical officer of the Colony. 
Aubrey Alfred Montague, who was 61 years of. age, was 
bom at St. Margaret’s, Twickenham. He was educated at 
the City of London School, and then entered St. Thomas s 
Hospital. He qualified M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 1S96, and 
took the London M.B. in 1S9S. In 1925 he was made a 
Fellow of the American College of Surgeons. After hold- 
ing an appointment as house-surgeon at Wolverhampton 
General Hospital he joined the Colonial Medical Service, 
and was appointed a Government medical officer in Fiji m 
1S9S. In 1912 he was made senior medical officer, a posi- 
tion which carried with it the positions of resident medical 
superintendent of the Colonial Hospital and superinten- 
dent of the public lunatic asylum. On several occasions 
he acted as chief medical officer, and in 1922 he was 
appointed to this post, and made chairman of the Central 
Board of Health. A few months later he was nominated 
a member of the Legislative Council. After his retirement 
in 1930 he resided in Oakham, where he died after a 
month’s illness, home with great patience and fortitude. 

Dr. Montague was for many years the outstanding figure 
in the medical profession of Fiji. He was president of the 
Fiji Branch cf the British Medical Association from 1922 
to 1930. He was devoted to his profession, and was very 
popular with his patients and with his colleagues. Many 
of the present staff of native medical practitioners were 
trained by him during his time at the Colonial Hospital, 
and during his term of office as chief medical officer the 
Central Medical School was greatly enlarged and improved. 
Dr. Montague was a man of sterling worth, and his simple, 
unassuming manner endeared him to all who knew him. 
His name will long be remembered in the Colony to which 
he gave his life’s work. He leaves a widow and one son, 
who is now in the Government Medical Service of Fiji. . 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM HARDY 
The Regius Professor of Physic, University of Cambridge, 
writes : 

It has been pointed out to me that amid the chorus of 
praise for the man and his work hardly anything has 
been said of Sir William Hardy’s researches on leucocytes, 
and that I should repair this omission. I do so the more 
gladly because I was working under him at the time, and 
well remember the infectious enthusiasm with which those 
researches were pursued. He had already worked at 
the blood of invertebrates when Ehrlich’s methods of 
staining the granular leucocytes .appeared. He was quick 
to appreciate the value of this new aid to research, and. 
in conjunction with Kanthack, applied it first to working 
out the details of phagocytosis and then to the role of 
eosinophilia in bacterial infections and intestinal digestion. 
As f wrote in 1932, this work passed into undeserved 
oblivion, though the study of asthma, urticaria, and other 
allergic states has independently confirmed the accuracy 
of their views. But I remember that Hardy was rather 
nettled by Michael Foster's scepticism, though I believe 
that this scepticism caused him to re-examine the methods, 
and this ied him to suspect that some of the histological 
appearances were artefacts, and thus, as Sir Gowland 
Hopkins has said, to his pioneer work on colloids. Ran- 
thack’s early death, at the age of 35, deprived pathology 
of a genius, but his partner was spared to enrich science 
in many ways, and not least by his magnetic power of 
inspiring a whole-hearted devotion to research in his 
pupils. Like his colleague Gaskell, he scattered ideas 
with a lavish hand for others to reap later, while he went 
on to fresh fields. To him life was always a great and 
exciting adventure. - \V. Laxgdox Brows. 


Medico-Legal 

DUSTMAN’S DEATH: WIDOW’S APPEAL FAILS 
The' appeal by Mrs. Ada Edith Pattenden from a jury s 
verdict and judgement of Mr. Justice Horridge in the Kings 
Bench Division (reported in the British Medical Journal of 
October 21st, 1933, p. 760) was dismissed by Lords Justices 
Scrutton anjl Maugham and Mr. Justice Talbot in the Court 
of Appeal on January 31st. In her action she claimed 
damages against Dr, Charles Bcney in respect of the death 
of her husband, Henry Thomas Pattenden, alleged to have 
been caused by the exploding of a carbon dioxide gas 
cylinder. 

Mr. J. D. Cassels, Iv.C. (for the widow), in the course of 
his argument, referred to Murray’s Dictionary for a definition 
of the word " explosion.” Mr. Cassels said his case never had 
been that the container burst. It urns that there had been 
some failure of the article which caused the screw- cap to 
come off with great violence, and so to injure the man 
holding it that he died. - 

Lord Justice Scrutton, in his judgement, said the Court 
could not interfere with the findings of Mr. Justice Horridge 
that the cylinder was not dangerous, and that there was no 
danger in handing it over to the dustman. With that 
finding the whole case for the plaintiff broke down. One 
had no reason to suppose that extraordinary treatment would 
be applied to cylinders handed over to dustmen in such 
circumstances. It rather looked as if the man had been 
trying to knock the cylinder cap off. ” When you get to 
knocking off a cap, possibly with another cylinder, all sorts 
of things may happen that do not appear to be the natural 
result ol handing these things over to be taken away bv the 
dustmen.” The’ appeal failed, and would be dismissed with 
costs. The other members of the Court concurred. 


Universities and Colleges 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

At a congregation hold on January 18th the degree of B.M. 
was conferred on J. A. Boycott. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Unlveksitv College Hospital Medical School 
The tenth biennial Sydney Ringer Memorial Lecture will be 
delivered by Dr. A. S. Parkts. F.R.S., in the lecture thtatre 
of University College Hospital Medical School on Friday, 
February 23rd, at 5 p,m. His subject will be "The Co- 
ordination of the Reproductive Processes/' and Professor 
Herbert R. Spencer will be in the chair. The lecture is open 
to all qualified practitioners and medical students. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 

newcastle-on-tyne 

With reference to the announcement in the Journal of 
January 27th (p. 176) of the special course of post-graduate 
instruction, the time of commencement of the course dealing 
with pulmonary tuberculosis and infectious diseases should 
be 3.30 and not 6.30 p.m. as stated. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
The Senate announces that Professor Andrew Hunter, M.A., 
M.B., B.Sc., has been elected dean of the faculty of medicine 
for the year 1934. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS AND 
G YXAECOLOGISTS 

At the quarterly meeting of the council, held on January 29th, 
with- the president. Dr. J. S. Fairbaim, in the chair, the 
following were elected to the Membership of the College: 

Margaret Anderson, G. S. Brown, F. \V. Buckle*. Charlotte 
Douglas, G. Griffiths, Kathleen Harding, L. G. Higgins, Gladys 
Hill, H. Leaver, J. C. H. Leicester, Jocelyn Moore, H. K. Pacev, 
P. Peltz, J. M. Scott, A. J. Wriglcy. 

Dr. Lucien de Zilwa (Ceylon) was admitted a Foundation 
Fellow (in alrsentia) and the following were admitted to the 
Membership (in absentia ) : 

A. B. Nash, D. J. Malan, G. M. White, B. H. Watson. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent ] 

Further discustion of the Unemployment Bill occurred 
in the House of Commons this week. Other discussions 
concerned disarmament and safely on roads. The British 
Hydrocarbon Oil Production Bill and the Mining Industry 
(Welfare Fund) Bill were down for second reading. The 
House has passed the North Buckinghamshire Joint Hos- 
pital District B.U, and lias sent the Wirral Joint Hospital 
Distr.ct Bill to a Committee. Consideration of the Dye- 
stuffs (Import Regulation) Bill has begun in Committee. 
The London County Council (General Powers) Bill and 
other corporation Bills have received a second reading. 
On February 2nd the second reading of the Matrimonial 
Causes Bill was moved by Mr. Holford Knight and Dr. 
O'Donovan moved its rejection, and the debate was 
adjourned. 


Drugs of the Barbituric Group 

Sir John Gilmour told Dr. Uowitt, on February 1st, that 
drugs of the barbituric group were included in Part I ol the 
present jxsisons schedule, and were therefore subject to the 
lull restrictions imposed by the Pharmacy Act, 1868, upon 
tiie sale of poisons. The question whether any further 
restrictions were desirable would he considered by the 
Poisons Board recently established under the Pharmacy and 
Poisons Act. 1933, Mr. D. Grentem. asked if there was any 
system ol inspection, and whether the Home Office had any 
officers to see. that the Act was properly administered. He 
added that there were widespread complaints against the case 
t with which these drugs could be obtained. Sir John Gilmour 
leplied that the law made certain provisions. The new- 
advisory board would investigate whether further steps were 
required. Sir Francis Fremantle asked when the House 
would receive some report from the Poisons Board. Would 
there he an early report on this disturbing feature? Sic John. 
Gilmour asked for notice of this question. 


Preponderance of Silicosis in South Wales 

oil February Gth Mr. It. Brown, replying to Mr. V. 
Grenfell, said he was informed by the Home Office that since 
June 1st, 1931, when the coal mining industry first came 
within the scope ol the General Medical Board under llur 
Silicosis Compensation Scheme, 432 men in the industry had 
been certified by the Board to have been disabled or to 
have died from silicosis or from silicosis accompanied by 
tuberculosis ; and that 385 of these cases occurred in the 
South Wales coalfields. Earlier comparable figures were not 
yet available. This extraordinary preponderance of cases in 
South Wales presented a very difficult problem, and no 
satisfactory explanation could as yet be given. As regarded 
tlie more highly siliceous rocks, it was already compulsory 
to take dust-prevention measures in drilling operations, while, 
as regarded other Coal Measure rocks, drilling machines were 
not used to any substantially greater extent in South Wales 
than in other coalfields. The application of a general measure 
of the kind proposed to drilling iti all kinds of stone would 
not appear, therefore, to be an appropriate remedial measure. 

Mr E. Brown told Mr. Tinker, on the same day, that 
the greatest depth at the Parsonage Colliery, Leigh. Lanca- 
shire at present was about 3,850 feet. No complaints by 
workmen had been brought to the notice of his Department. 
As a result ol intensive study it had been possible to effect 
some improvement ot the working conditions in the district 
where the temperatures were highest, and all possible efforts 
would continue to be made to effect further improvement 
As regarded the question of amending legislation, he referred 
the hon. member to previous replies. 


Blood Test in Drunkenness . — Sir Joun Gilmour told 
Captain Erskine-Bolst, on February 1st, that he doubted the 
value of the new blood test system in cases where drunken- 
ness was an element in a criminal charge. He had no power 
to require any person to submit to it. 


Prices of Insulin . — Replying to Mr. D. Grenfell, on January 
31st, Mr. Shakesi’Eare said that throughout 1933 Ibe price 
per 100 units to the consumer ol two of the three brands 
ol British insulin was 2s., ol the third Is. 8d., and ol the 
principal imported brand Is. 5d. lie had no information on 
the quantities sold. On January 11th, 1934, tile price of two 
British brands was reduced to Is. 10d., and of tire third to 
Is. 5d., with corresponding reductions in wholesale prices. 
'There had been no change in ttie price of imported insulin 
since the additional import duty was imposed. Colonel 
Colville tokl Mr. I.eckie, on the same date, that the 
position with regard to pricc-s of insulin was being closely 
watched. 


■ Cast of Mental Deficiency Service.— On February 5th Mr. 
Shaki.si'eAke informed Sir Basil lk 1 to that the total - cost 
{Tilling Oil public funds in respect of the Mental Deficiency 
Service might be taken as having been approximately 
£1,875.000 in 1931-2. Exact information as to the amount 
included in this figure in respect o! institutional treatment 
was not available. 


Poor Delict 'Dccipients — Sir Hilton You.no told Mr. 
McEntec on February 1st that the total number ol men, 
women, and children in receipt of poor relief in England and 
Wales, excluding rate-aided patients ill mental hospitals, 
persons in receipt ol domiciliary medical relief only, and 
casuals, on January 13th. 1934. was 1.406.076. The_ conc ; 
sjioiiding figure for the same- date in 1933 was 1,391,185. 

Medical Defence Service Recommendations.— Mr. Hore- 
Brusiu informed Captain F-Uiston. on February Gth. that 
he regretted that, owing to the time required lor necessary 
consultation with the Government of India on the report 
ol the Warren Fisher Committee, he was not yet in a position 
to announce the decisions ol 1T.M. Government on the recom- 
mendations in reference to the Koval Army Medical Corps 
and other medical services of the defence forces. He hoped, 
however, that it would he possible to do so at an early date. 

Accommodation for Ilop.pichers.— Replying, on February 
"nd to Mr. Alan Todd, Sir Hilton Young raid he had sera 
a report of the Staffordshire County Council's Education 
Committee on the conditions obtaining in the hopfields in 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire. He was communicating 
with the Staffordshire County Council for the hitherto un- 
disclosed names ol the farms about which complaints were 
made The responsibility lor supervising the accommodation 
provided for hop-pickers rested with the local sanitary autho- 
rities. His officers inspected the more important hop-growing 
areas from time to time. Any serious defect in the arraxige- 
ments made lor hop-pickers was brought to the attention 
of the local authority responsible. 


Asphyxia from Oxy -acetylene Heater.— Replying, on 
February 1st, 'to Captain Erskine-Bolst, Sir John Gilmour 
said that the death ot William McDonald ot Limehouse was 
due to asphyxia after being in charge of operations with an 
oxy-acetylene super-warmer in a ship. An account ot me 
death would be published in the series ol notes on industrial 
accidents, which had a wide circulation among firms likely 
to be affected. This account would draw attention to the 
danger now revealed and tlie necessary precautions. lie 
would consider whether any other action was needed. 

Deaths at British Ccknirsc Factory.— On February 6th, 
replying to Mr. Emrys-Evans. Sir John Gilmour said he 
was advised that it could now be staled that the par- 
ticular chemical responsible for Urn deaths ol tlie workmen 
employed at the British eclanese factory at Spondon was 
diethylenc-dioxide, otherwise known as dioxan. Invcstiga- 
lions were proceeding as to the degree of toxicity o n 
substance with a view to determining under what condition , 
if any, it could safely be used. 

Experiments on Animats .— Mr . DuEf Cooper, on February. 
6th, told Captain Erskine-Bolst that no dogs or homes were 
used lor poison gas experiments at l’orton, Cambndge o 
elsewhere in Great Britain, in 1932 or 1933. During 193- 
83 animals were used at Porton for chemical delencc 
experiments and 190 lor experiments in connexion with t) 
subject ol safety in industry. The corresponding figates 
1933 were 72 and 343 respectively. No experiments 
animals were carried out elsewhere in connexion with c icon 
defence. 
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Noise Offence Prosecutions. — In reply to .Mr. McEntee, 
on February 1st, Sir John Gilmour stated that preliminary 
figures showed that, during 1933 in England and Wales, 
9,653 noise offences of all classes in connexion with motor 
vehicles were dealt with by prosecution. The Minister of 
Transport was taking up the matter with the manufacturers 
in order to secure an abatement of this nuisance. 

Pul in ns and University Courses. — Sir S. Hoare has informed 
Sir W. Davison that it is for the authorities of the Indian 
universities and not for the Government to decide whether 
any limitation shall be imposed on the numbers of Indians 
taking a university course with the object of obtaining a 
degree. He doubts whether it will serve any useful purpose 
to obtain a report from the French Colonial Office, which for 
some time has limited the output of college-trained men. 

Small-pox in British India. — On February 6th Sir Samuel 
Hoare told Mr. Groves that the number of registered deaths 
from small-pox in British India for the last twenty years for 
which final figures were available were as follows: 1911, 
5S,535 ; 1912, S9.357 ; ‘ 1913, 9S~155 ; 1914, 76,590 ; 1915, 
83,282 ; 1916, 60,642 ; 1917, 62,277 ; 191$, 93,076 ; 1919, 
136,077 ; 1920, 101,329 ; 1921,-40,446 ; 1922, 40,836 ; 1923, 
44,0S4 ; 1924, 53,380; 1925, 85,9864 1926. 117.066; 1927, 
US, 197 ; 1928. 96,123 ; 1929, 72.8S4 ; and 1930, 72.S13. 

Housing in Scotland. — Mr. Skelton states that the ricom- 
mendations' of the Departmental Committee on Scottish 
Housing, including ^the proposal to set up a Scottish Housing 
Corporation, are receiving careful consideration,^ but the 
Secretary of State is not yet in a position to make any 
announcement on the matter. 

Notes in Brief 

During'T933 a total of 67,246.032 meals were provided bv 
local education authorities in England and Wales for children 
in schools. The percentage of free meals was 80.6. During 
December, 1933, 277.918 children were fed. 

Since a Select Committee reported in 1930 on the abolition 
of the death penalty there have been twenty-nine executions 
in England and Wales, all the offenders being males. 


Medical News 


At a meeting ot the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, to be held at 17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on 
Tuesday, February 13th, at 8.30 p.m., a lecture on " The 
Influence of some Nutritional Factors in Disease ” will 
be given by Dr. Edward Metlanby, F.R.S., secretary of 
the Medical Research Council and lately professor of 
pharmacology in .the University of Sheffield. Members 
of the society are invited to bring friends. 

A meeting of the Paddington Medical Society will be 
held at Great Western Royal Hotel, Paddington, \V„ on 
Tuesday, February 13th, at 9 p.m., when Dr. Robert 
Forbes, Deputy Medical Secretary of tire British Medical 
Association, will give an'address on " Medical Ethics," 
followed by a discussion. 

At the annual general meeting of the Institute of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, to be held on Wednesday, 
February 14th, at the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, at 2 p.m., Sir Leonard 
Hill will read a paper on infra-red raj’s and comfort. 

A meeting has been arranged b>’ the National Council- 
for Mental Hygiene for Wednesdaj’, Februarj- 14th, at 
S p.m., at 11, Chandos Street, W., when Dr. Doris Odium 
will read a paper on mental -hj’giene in the changing 
world. 

Sir Frederick Hobday will give a lecture, illustrated 
by lantern slides and films, on " Our Animal Friends as 
Patients " at the Princess Elizabeth of York Children's 
Hospital, Glamis Road, Shadwell, E., on Friday, 
February’ IGth, at 8.45 p.m., when Brigadier-General Sir 
Hill Child will be in the chair. Visitors are invited. 

A post-graduate course in. industrial diseases will he 
held at the medical faculty of Halle University from 
February 26th to March 3rd. Further information can 
be obtained from Professor Clausen, Augenklinik, Haile. 


The Fellowship-of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association (1, Wimpole Street, W.) announces that the 
fifth lecture-demonstration at 11, Chandos Street, by Dr. 
Clark-Kennedy, on February 13tli, at 2.30 p.m., will deal 
with constipation ; the subject of the sixth lecture, on 
Februarj’ 20th, will be diarrhoea. Four ante-natal demon- 
strations will be given at the Roj’al Free Hospital by Dame 
Louise Mcllroj’, on Fridaj’s at 5 p.m., from Februarj - 16th 
to March 9th. Six demonstrations on the interpretation 
of pj-elograms will be given bj’ Dr. Mather Cordiner at 
S p.m. on Tuesdays and Fridaj’s, from Februarj’ 13th 
to March 2nd. A whole-day course In medicine, surgerv, 
and the specialties will be given at the Prince of Wales’s 
Hospital from Februarj-' i9th to March 3rd. A demon- 
stration on the treatment of recent and old fractures 
will be given bj- Mr. Alan Gairdner at St. George-in-the- 
East Hospital, on Februarj’ 27th, at 2.30 p.m. Other 
forthcoming courses include medicine, surgerj’, and 
gynaecologj- at the Roj’al Waterloo Hospital, March 5th 
to 24tli ; proctologj’ at the Gordon Hospital, March 5th 
to 10th ; week-end course in clinical surgerj’ at the Roj’al 
Albert Dock Hospital, March 10th and 11th. 

The annual dinner of the Hospital Almoners' Associa- 
tion was held on Februarj’ 3rd at the Hans Crescent 
Hotel. Miss C. Morris, chairman of the Association, 

: presided, and the guests included : Miss Lloj’d Still 
(matron, St. Thomas's Hospital, and president, Inter- 
national Council of Nurses) ; Miss Louisa Mariindale 
(senior honorary surgeon. New Sussex Hospital, Brighton) ; 
Mrs. Rendel Wyatt (joint warden, Manchester University 
Settlement, and late secretaiy, Institute of Hospital 
Almoners) ; Dr. Ian Grant, medical superintendent. 
Royal Infirmarj', Glasgow ; and Mr. H. M. Hallsworth, 
professor of economics, Armstrong College, Durham 
University-. 

At the monthlj’ meeting of the Central Midwives Board 
for England and Wal es held on Februarj’ 1st approval 
as lecturers was granted to Dr. Percv’ Vernon Davies, 
Kingston and District Hospital, Dr. Beatrice Marj- Jolt’. 
Cheltenham District Nursing Association, and Dr. Robert 
W'atson, F.R.C.S.Ed., Walton Hospital, Liverpool. 

Dr. W. J. Turrell, phj’sician in charge of the electro- 
therapeutic department of the Radcliffe Infirmarj-, Oxford, 
ex-president of the Electrotherapeutic Section of the 
Roj’al Society of Medicine, and honorary Fellow of the 
American Electrotherapeutic Association, has received at 
the hands of Dr. Norman E. Titus of New York, who is 
now visiting London, the “ Gold Kej’ ” awarded to him 
at the last annual meeting of the American Congress of 
Phj’sical Therapj’. This distinction is the highest award 
in the " United States for original research and dis- 
tinguished services in the field of electrotherapj - . Among 
other recipients have been Professor d’Arsonval, the cloven 
of French specialists in electrotherapj'. Professor Harvey 
Cushing, for electrotherapj’ in brain surgerj-. Professor 
-Claudius Regaud of the University of Paris, and Dr. 
Gustav BuckJ’ of New York. The presentation to Dr. 
Turrell was made at a dinner offered^ to Dr. Norman 
Titus bj’ Dr. Howard Humphris, to whom the award was 
made bj- the congress of 1932. Among those present at 
the dinner were Sir Henry Gauvain, Sir Leonard Hill, 
Sir W'illiam Willcox, Dr. R. King Brown, Dr. J. B. 
Mennell, and Dr. Franz Nagelschmidt. 

The Lord Chancellor has recentlj’ added the name of 
Dr. Louis C. S. Broughton to the Commission of the Peace 
for the County of Worcester. 

The King has granted Major A. G. Biggam, O.B.E., 
R.A.M.C., authority’ to wear the Insignia of -Commander 
of the Order of the Nile, conferred on him bj- the King 
of Egj’pt in recognition of valuable services rendered as 
professor of clinical medicine in the Egyptian University". 

The World Congress" of Milk will be held in Rome on 
April SOth, when sixty countries will be represented. 

A bronze bust of Professor Einthoven of Lej’den, who 
died in 1927, has recently been unveiled at Bad’ Nauheim. 

Dr. William His, professor of internal medicine at 
Berlin University, has been awarded the Goethe medal 
bj’ President von Hindenburg. 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 

All communications tn regard to editorial business should be addressed 

to The EDITOR. BritUh Medical Journal. B.M.A. House, T**i»tock 
Square, W.C.l. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
arc understood to be offered to the British Medical Jcttnutl alone 
unless the contrary be staUxI. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journat must communicate with the financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House. Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.l, on receipt of proofs. ^ Authors over-seas 
should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad. „ 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal is EUSTON 2111 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

TIlC TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE Mill 1 SI l MEDICAL JOURS AL. Aithlogy 
Western!, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc). Articulate Wcslcrnt. London . 
MEDICAL SECRETARY, Mcdisecra Western!, Loudon. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
18, luldaro Street, Dublin (telegrams: Dunlins. Dublin tele- 
phone: C2SS0 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drninshcugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone: 
243GI Edinburgh). 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS 

England's Debt to Scotland 

Dr. J. H. McCulloch (Col vend. Dalbeattie. Scotland) would 
be grateful for biographical or other information bearing 
upon contributions of Scotsmen, past and present, to 
medical science in England. 

Treatment of Chronic Herpes 

** Vr.sicix '* (Norfolk) writes: I wonder if any readers could 
give me advice as to the treatment of a lady, aged GO, 
with chronic herpes frontalis. The original attack was live 
years ago. Since then the pain has been constant, with 
repeated outbreaks of spots on the bead, llcr life is made 
unbearable, and no treatment seems to be of any avail. 

Threadworms and Printers’ Devils 
Corrigendum 

A grotesque blunder was made last week in our printing 
office, for which apologies arc due to readers in general and 
to Colonel W. P. Macarthur in particular. At page 2-4, 
in a footnote to one of the letters making suggestions lor 
the treatment of threadworms. Colonel Macarthur was 
misquoted as recommending " the use of two grams oi 
" santonin and half on ounce of calomel by mouth. e 

feel sure that this will have been recognized by every 
reader as a misprint lor half n grain. 

Income Tax 

Production of Bank Pass-book 
■' Juntos" has been ashed by The inspector of 

produce his bank pass-book for scrutiny. Can tins nqutst 
be enforced? 

♦ * The inspector has himself no statutory authority to 
require evidence in support of a taxpayer's return, but if 
Hie return is not accepted" and an assessment in excess o 
the amount of the return is made, the taxpayer s only 
remedy is to appeal to the Commissioners, and that body 
has a very wide discretion ns to what evidence it requires 
for the purpose of the appeal. It may be worth while 
pointing out that the pass-book forms part of (lie material 
which a professional accountant would commonly expect 
to be available to him when preparing accounts for a 
practice, so that its relevance on an income tax matter 
must, in general, be admitted. 

contribution to Superannuation Fund 
.. T T X ” obtained relict from 1921 to 1928 on that portion 
of the premiums (in connexion with a university *»P«- 
annuation fund) which had been borne by her. Since 1928 
borne and has had allowed for income tax, the 
whole' amount ’of the premiums. The authorities 
that those allowances were incorrect, and are seihin 0 
adjust the allowances tor the last five years. - 

t. There is no allowance lor premiums paid m respect 
ol deterred annuity policies parallel to that in respect of life 


assurance. There is, however, a partial form of relief 
governed by Section 32 of the Finance Act of 1921, which 
provides for the •allowance of payments made by employees 
to approved superannuation funds. " I. T, X." was 
evidently entitled to relief while an employee of the univer- 
sity concerned, but if she left that employment in 1923 
her subsequent payments would not be allowable for 
income tax. 

LETTERS, NOTES, Etc. 


Prescription of Hypnotic Drugs 

Dr. O. Nesbitt-Wood (Hastings) writes: I am afraid 
*' Pharmacist’s " suggestion ( Journal . February 3rd, p. 224) 
for the limitation of hypnotic drugs of the^ barbitonc 
group — namely, marking the prescription " Not to be 
repeated " — is of little use so long as a number of lesser 
chemists arc prepared to sell them over the counter like 
so many sweets. A patient of mine during a long illness 
received sodium barbitone, and, unknown to me at the 
time, developed a perfect passion for the drug. One night 
1 was called to find her in a coma, and the whole matter 
came out. Secreted round her room were eighty tablets of 
sodium barbitonc, each of 5 grains, which she said she had 
bought from the same chemist in the space of three days.' 
When 1 visited this man he blandly showed me his hook 
recording the sale of twenty tablets only, and as it was 
his word against the patient's I could take the matter no 
further than request him not to serve her again. I was 
later informed that when she again tried to obtain supplies 
at his shop lie suggested that she should, change her 
doctor and so obtain official sanction for more. Since then 
I have had a two years’ struggle with her. and she has 
never again divulged the name of the chemists from whom 
she gets her tablets, but 1 know that she Visits Eastbourne. 
Brighton. Lewes. Rye, and other places, and gets supplies at 
all of them, and from time to time gets them in this town. 
She says some chemists have offered to send her. all she 
needs by post. Her husband caught out one chemist m 
Brighton, who was as cool as you like over it. If u'e 
refused you, our rivals would not," was the gist of his 
remarks. As this woman has made four attempts on her 
life with sodium barbitone (she is . perfectly sane), it 
would appear that regulations such as those governing 
morphine might be advantageous. I must, of course, state 
that my patient admits that alt the first-class pharmacies 
in this town have refused her point blank when she could 
not produce a proper prescription. 

Disclaimer 

Dr. \V. II. D. Crook (Wonford House, Exeter) writes: In 
a recent issue of a Sunday newspaper there is an article 
containing a statement ‘about me which is not only com- 
pletely inaccurate hut physically impossible. At the end 
of the article is what appears to he an interview with me. 
This '• interview" consisted of a telephone trunk call, in the 
course of which I particularly asked the newspaper con- 
cerned not to publish my name, and emphasized the tact 
that I wanted no publicity whatever. I had no idea that 
they intended to report any part of this conversation. 

Solute for Foot Baths 

" Otium '' (Liverpool) writes: Frequently one orders a foot- 
bath containing sodium carbonate for tired and swollen 
feet. and for arthritis ol the tarsus or ankle. For some 
time I have used, instead of the carbonate,, the well-known 
soap powder " persil,” one tablespoonful to the gallon, anil 
have tound it to be more efficacious than the tormer, an« 
much less severe on delicate skins. In like proportion a 10“ 
bath can he taken in cases of lumbago, sciatica, and various 
suitable arthritic conditions, with most beneficial results. 

Raised Intraocular Tension 
Corrigendum 

The second sentence <>t Dr. Victor Purvis's letter under th« 
beading (February 3rd, p. 215) contained a aupcrfl 
word which changed bis meaning. The phrase shorn 
read- " hilt, from an ophlhalmological point of view. 

Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical COINS'*' 
and ot vacant resident and other appointments at hasp ta- 
w-ill be found at pages 40, 41, 42. 43. 4G, 47, 4 8 ofour 

advertisement columns, and advertisements as 4 P‘ , ,e 
ships, assistantships. and locumtenencies at pages 44 anu 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the a \tr l - 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 
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Delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons of England on February 13th 

BY 

Sir CUTHBERT WALLACE, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.S. 

CONSULTING SURGEON TO ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 


As a member of tbe Court o£ Examiners to this College 
I have on many occasions sat in the Council Chamber 
before the portrait of John Hunter while examining a 
candidate. It was natural in ,tlie circumstances that -the 
question should arise as to what Hunter would have 
thought of the knowledge displayed by the candidates. 
Would he have been astonished at the ignorance or pleased 
with the knowledge displayed? Would he have been 
amused or irritated when the examinee expressed total 
ignorance of John Hunter and the work that he did? 
Such musings led me to wonder what would have been 
Hunter’s opinion of our present-day education. From 
there again my thought " turned to a comparison of the 
circumstances and conditions under which medicine is 
learnt and practised to-day and one hundred >and fifty 
years ago. It is on this subject I would offer a few 
reflections to-day. 

The life of Hunter and that of the surgeon of the 
present day can each be divided into three similar periods. 
The first is that of education or preparation, the second 
a period spent in war service, and the third a period of 
practice and fulfilment. 

Hunter's Education 

Hunter, when a youth, was uncouth and ill-tempered. 
He refused to be educated in the orthodox way. Instead 
of attending school he roamed the countryside. This time 
was not altogether wasted ; he was even then pondering 
the reason for the things he saw about him. It is probable 
that to this obscure period of his life can be traced the 
origin of the Earl's Court' menagerie, and those letters to 
Jenner demanding all sorts of queer things, such as bats, 
eels, cuckoos, fossils, and salmon spawn. These letters 
show better than anything else the nature and diversity 
of the man's interests. Hunter referred to this period of 
his life in the following words, which seem to sum up 
the motive of his life : 

'' I wanted to know all about the clouds and the grasses, 
and why the leaves changed colour in the autumn. I watched 
ants, bees, birds, tadpoles, and caddisworms. I pestered 
people with questions about what nobody knew or cared 
anything about." 

Towards the end of this period, and shortly before he 
left for London, Hunter paid a visit to a brother-in-law, 
who was a cabinet-maker. Whether Hunter ever actually 
practised the trade is immaterial at the moment. Jesse 
Foote, .Hunter's detractor, intending to say something 
nasty, turned this visit to hjs purpose, and declared that 
Hunter was a carpenter who had deserted the chisel, the 
rule, and the mallet , to take up the knife. This is a gibe 
that could not be levelled against the present-day surgeon, 
certainly not against those that practise our most compre- 
hensive specialty. If surgery has become more scientific 
it has in some directions become more mechanical. It is 
not, perhaps, to be wondered at that Foote- seized his 
opportuuity, but it is curious that great pains have been 
taken to prove that Hunter had never acquired the art 
of the carpenter. Surely there is nothing derogatory in a 
knowledge of the proper use of .tools, a knowledge that 
is one of the things that distinguish man from the brute 
beasts. 


When I came across this passage in Foote’s book it 
made me ask myself how the manual skill of any surgeon, 
or perhaps I had Letter say how my skill, compared with 
that of a joiner or fitter? Despite what one reads in books 
and the daily press of the manual dexterity of the surgeon, 
I came to the conclusion that I had better refrain from 
pushing the comparison, and took refuge in the thought 
that the power and worth of the surgeon lies more in his 
judgement than in his technical skill I the science is greater 
than the art. 

With all that is happening in medicine, I think we are 
apt to forget the magic that Nature exercises when in 
the course of a few days she turns the primitive joinery 
of the surgeon into tire thin, firm, and supple scar. 
Perhaps it was this process which Hunter had in -mind 
when he said, " Original inflammation constitutes a part 
of the animal economy and is probably inexplicable.’ 
Even to-day we imperfectly understand the stimulus that 
starts the healing process. 

Medical Education 

Hunter's medical education commenced in 1748, when, 
at the age . of 20, he joined his brother and commenced 
to dissect. He at once shed his waywardness, and com- 
menced a life which was a monument of diligence : the 
round peg had found a round hole. 

His medical studies extended, over some nine years, but 
were discontinuous, and, in addition, interrupted by 
periods of ill-health. In the summers of 1749 and 1750 he 
studied under Cheselden at the Military' -Hospital at 
Chelsea. In 1751 he put in some time at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s under Pott. In 1754 and 1756 he took a 
course of surgery at St. George’s, and in the latter year 
was appointed house-surgeon, which post he held for five 
months. Between the two courses of surgery' at St. 
George’s Hospital he went to Oxford, but soon decided 
that a classical education was not for him. In 1760 
Hunter may be described as having qualified, as he was 
appointed staff surgeon in His Majesty's Army'. During 
ail these y'ears he was working in his brother's school. 

To understand the opportunities that the times offered 
to a student of surgery one has to recall the nature 
of the medical education of the period. It was almost 
entirely of the apprenticeship system, a great part of 
which system remains to this day' in England. The 
student usually- served a matter of five or seven y-ears, 
after which, if he wished to practise in London,’ he had to 
be admitted into a corporation. To do this he had to 
obtain the recommendation of somebody of position, or 
undergo a viva voce examination, which was apt to be 
more brutal than efficient. 

• Although there were differences between the hospitals, 
there was little or no sy-stematic instruction given at 
these institutions. The lectures that were available and 
open to the student were delivered by various people at 
the halls or as private ventures on their own premises. 
The courses, which varied much in length, were eften given 
late in the afternoon or early evening, at a time when 
tlie present-day student expresses himself as tired and 
mentally unreceptive. The lectures were apparently open 
to the public, thus showing that the laicty- were even 
then interested in medicine. 
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Some courses were devoted to single subjects, but 
others, to our present-day ideas, seem a strange jumble 
of subjects, consisting as they did of anatomy, cont- 
parative and human, animal economy or physiology, 
operative technique, fractures and dislocations, midwifery', 
and bandaging. 

Anatomy was taught by diagrams, models, and some- 
times by preparations. It is to be remembered that 
William Hunter improved the teaching by affording 
opportunity for tlie actual dissection of the body. It 
was part of John’s business to arrange for the bodies. 
Bandaging seems to have been considered important and 
interesting ; nowadays it is beneath the dignity of a 
student. Thus we have an interesting example of the 
changing value of subjects in medical education, of which 
we are rather apt to lose sight. 

Even with all this variety of subjects the lectures 
were considered to require a little spice, ns we find that 
the demonstration of a monster was sometimes added as 
a special attraction. John Hunter was very interested 
in monsters, and recognized that they fell into different 
classes ; he also knew that the prenatal period was a 
history of ancestors. 

When Hunter became a surgeon to St. George’s Hospital 
he tried to arrange that lectures should be delivered at the 
hospital to the pupils and apprentices. He was strenuously 
opposed by his colleagues, who asserted that lectures were 
of little use, thus expressing an opinion which, after a 
hundred and fifty years, is again being freely stated. 
Hunter, however, hinted that the reason lay in another 
direction, and that the retd cause of the opposition was 
the fear of the staff to expose their own ignorance. He 
carried the battle further and accused his colleagues of 
taking money from their pupils and apprentices and doing 
nothing to earn it. 

This effort of Hunter, though at first abortive, helped 
the movement that was gaining ground to take medical 
education out of private hands' and establish it at the 
great hospitals. He appears at last to have converted his 
colleagues, as in 1793 we find that they complained that 
the students had to go for thsir anatomy to Windmill 
Street, for their midwifery to Golden Square, for their 
chemistry, materia mcdica, and practice of physic to 
Leicester Fields, and thus lost considerable time. The 
recognition of the disadvantage of spreading medical 
education over several institutions is interesting, in thg 
lighl of developments that are taking place to-day. 


Education in 1760 and 1934 

Hunter never served an apprenticeship, so that his 
education may be described as less controlled than was 
usual even .at that time. The instruction lie received 
seems very fragmentary and discontinuous ; in fact it 
might almost be described as an interlude to his work in 
his brother’s school. One must remember, however, that 
in this school Hunter must have been brought into contact 
with many men and listened to their opinions and con- 
versation. He thus was undergoing all the time a type of 
education that was really suitable to a man who was 
receptive, independent, and capable of being his own 
tutor Some might take the view that Hunter succeeded 
in spite-of his disadvantages, but to me it seems more the 
truth that the method of education suited the man.. 

Although the length of medical education was not dis- 
similar to that of the -present day the circumstance of 
'that education was very different. On the one hand we 
have an education where everything depended on the 
student's own perseverance, rcceptiyeness, and determina- 
tion ; no ordered course of study ; the man chose his own 
teachers and hospitals, and very often went abroad for 
a time. At the present time all is ordered and ordained. 
First of all a certain standard of general education is 


demanded ; then a course in which the subjects, the 
sequence in which they are to be taken, and the length of 
time devoted to each, are accurately defined, even in some 
cases to a matter of hours. There are signs, -too, that there 
will be further subdivisions of this time, so that in the 
end there will bo but little opportunity for self-education, 
mental digestion, or reflection. In fact, we are moving 
away from the academic and to trade-school ideas of 
education. It seems also possible that even alter gradu- 
ation or qualification the curriculum will still maintain its 
grip upon the individual to the time of his death. 

A short while ago, when the increasing complexity of 
subjects demanded more time, and it was evident that, 
tlie proportion of man’s life devoted to medical education 
could not be increased, an attack was made on tlie lime 
usually given to general education in the secondary schools. 
To judge by tlie ability of many students to put their 
ideas clearly and succinctly on paper-, and remembering 
Hunter’s defect, this seems a mistaken policy and that it 
would he wiser, to let the schoolmaster conduct his own 
business in his own way. 

No one will deny that medical education has benefited 
by the guidance of a central body. On the other hand, a 
common curriculum has some disadvantages. It is a 
compromise and, as such, has been and probably always 
will be a subject of criticism. It tends to produce a samei 
ness in the schools and universities. It takes no heed of 
Individuals. 

It is possible that, in the desire to improve the 
standard of medical education, we have gone too far in 
centralization of control. A common curriculum means 
that no one education authority is doing what it really 
desires or believes best. Would it not be better to allow 
greater discretion so that individual schools could develop 
different characteristics? 

War Period 

JIu n tor resigned his house-surgeonship at St. George’s 
in 1756, apparently on account of ill-health. In 1759 he 
had inflammation of the lungs at a time when he was 
studying the lymphatic system. In 1760 he was appointed 
staff surgeon in the Army, and in 1761 sailed for 
Belleisle ns surgeon on the staff. The reason of his going 
is not clear ; probably it was a question ' of health or 
money rather than of adventure. He took part in the 
capture of the island and in the bloodless campaign in 
Portugal in tlie following year. 

The total wounded were about 500, and, as the care 
of these was divided among the surgeons of the expedi- 
tion, the number that came under Hunter’s charge must 
have been moderate. In fact, we find that lie soon had 
spare time and spent this studying " life ” or " animal 
economy," and later on in Portugal he made observa- 
tions on geology. 

He arrived in Belleisle with some definite opinions as 
to the proper “way to treat wounds, though whence he 
had acquired that knowledge is not clear. He lost little 
time in expressing disapprobation of his colleagues’ treat- 
ment as well as of his colleagues themselves. Whether 
this outburst was the result of Hunter's rather irritable 
nature or of ail attempt to assert himself, or whether it 
was justified, it serves to remind us that the war of 191 
was similar to the war of 1761, in that it was productive 
of criticism of one’s colleagues. 

Hunter prepared nothing about his war experiences lor 
publication until many years had passed, thus showing 
at all events a remarkable literary continence for a 
surgeon who bad seen active service. This work, wine 
was not published until 1794, in the year following ms 
death, states that tlie war had given him the opportune} 
of studying inflammation, about which lie says he u 
constantly thought during the years which had.. e apse . 
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aud ly.uly way id exi b.u\y thy \yyvu\yl \yluU‘. still only 
» out unite ytyit Ivy xwcyecvtyd u\ pivyenfing mfyoliou 

lips pimphlet, fiku much {‘.l Hunter's WldU'g, H a 
duty, nil dl’VW'uVUt fo \c.\d and to vndet-'d and.. f 'no 
yv.iyUy, w’lfY it novel ^ \\y the- light till so many years 
hid ,1 ip.sed. ft tontums nothing yi-ry arresting. I tloribi 
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up yyluy l\ VV'X ag vuy stalling. but it yuntams matter 
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v yu.yt \\>vy- }ysf .y. m Livy fhc.it \\’>u. niupiu.'t'uus and 
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. . owd-py pioiidt'fc. Hunter supported thu latter; it 
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Gui vhiiyt yyas except \y say thyl if yy.vs not ntyt-ssacv 
y.i aaiyl.y lyn lyyi'tyiy \vuilyy-, Ills vnllyunyu ayjuuutly 

i it ty \\i>\uuls liym.y yutty lauauat \\hyu tutlauuu ytiuu h\il 
y m tu tlyy Sowtly ^\(yiy'u\ \\'at tl\u \\uunil, \\rru for 
Uvi vyvust t'yi.t h ff vuytiHuhyil ayy\ yhyl well. \u the. \\yuh\ 
Way ttys S’peuiu.y; yf thy> \\yiuuyls \vas fhe. vl\.ytioiy u( thu 
t till V'yym, this i.t Wt'ttlyl .\l'l>i:ar that yt is I mjely 
tuiiS. tvs enter yvimiv, atvy yyiyt with a fixed trley as to tlyy 
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ta. t‘ U>y luilitary stUyjffy " is, t think, ,111 inihu tnu.yty. 
aye tt'Vte rs yaviy yuy syyyyevy- vtanwly, the best that 
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• maeiy ttt bt-tye' and syi\yeiy in WW' >s tint i't l>'y. t'l-aye. 
y.ay wt' eiy.ybled tu dyi w'h : W is tt'd't any! m \yat you 
Uiyu tv stwye, Uy ayfyerse. yuy yuustanyes, to yhy what yovt 
'• Ayiyt is tyyht that is, to Abi'toMunyte- yuui b'aytiyu td 
viiiy^.i yyytt tiff 

hutyf t‘V lift \Y \u t>v Syi.a;ti:y 

tv lit' 's wot see u\ that llymtev's war hayt any material 
. ilia t ell tfie att yd suu;tsy oy in\ yhe. innyht't'US unyler 
w hnty yt was fid', t'seri the nuinbef o( synyeou.. the 
uyymtaa ot W’"tt“t*V't. Vtftv smatl. and ll.ymtet published 
waybill's .y\ the t'","' 

tu hVr; imnney. tyunina tu tty.' WW' O-t out genciiytion. 
t slyoyyl.t s yy thay yt i.WttOyhu ed httly. iiufryiyeun nt in the 
ta.wtuu ui the utf At ‘5 Uuu that tf «a\e fisc tv muciv 
iiyeenyii,t\ in uyyy Hauyy .yt yyintyyyauyes ai,u\ tint it jmiml-u- 
'a>t uietUud, a.iyh .tt>mvd\w ally yyt.y iyy use. it lyyiyed. 
lay .y yuyye, tV V-t'ly days ui tlyy. .yutisefth fi yied. , v nyl 
Save \'s d w',t'>le 'a.iuby'W of yulouteit 'antisuptiys, but 
It'ttht t‘h‘Ve'1. the l-edetiyu [mmipln tleyt the best yyav 
ta y onib.yt yiyfeytivw Was to V'eyeut the. lyidgemeut in the 
taufy at tbv t".h,y tt'W agent. 

\ l ,at«" i.ittuybey yd duytyys yyeny tayylyt .i speyiaU/fd 
ku.yyt '.d 'diryeiy. ;yiid, wanking ut'der sytpery ision, ay inured 
vOtW'dvtdW.V yh’vtvtttv 'this lyyt t" the ub'd that syugety 
was ,y ruyttyt vf tt'sh'U'tV'V idthv'' t 1 ' \U ot nulgeniyut. In 
tlyi yliiuituy.ayy, yd nyediyiue ttyyt affect surgery the war 
vnyf.hvsv.ud ytye y.ylyye. yd fU'J'hvl.txts id tet.yuns ; vy g.y\a- 
yisy to the seyyyny tyv-yUneid 'of anaetobvy. udee tiywys, and 


it dyuupustrated the valvyu yd restoring the blood volume 
and gave the birth of thy chemical theory a shock. 

thru huudryyl and titty years agy> medical science tvas 
represented almost entirely by thy physician, thu surgeon, 
and the. general juactitioner. Since that (late mediy ine. has 
split into many branches, some concetued with the actual 
piaytice. ot the att and others with subjects more or less 
allied, and lastly, others that only here and the to touch 
the healing art. Necessity and tiie stuuyhis ot the war 
brought all these branches again into contact. Tins 
ciunuyv; together again id the sciences which had grown 
out td medicine yyas the most important idled cd the war , 
it yyas a union W'hiyli. in a, humble way, was represented in 
thyi person yd John Hunter. 

luTiu.i or Writ <i.v Un'vikosmknt of StuioctiY 

Af-ut (tom the. influence of the f'tvat War on the art 
ot surgery and the, stimulus that if gave to reseaiyh, 
it iivvy have a great dilute, etfect on yvhat may ini called 
thu mai lunery y'r ailnmusUatiou (if medicine. It empha- 
si/.ed what had ohv'ously long been a fay'l — that a disease, 
might bo. a mischance that could no longer be diagnosed 
and efficiently vprnbitcd by the knowledge and skill cd ou a 
individual. U demonstrated what could bn done by co- 
ordination id vftort, when there, was a good directorate 
ami the workers were W'dUug to subordinate fhemselyea. 
It led to the. thought that it a great army could he so 
cUiuenfiy kept in health pr treated when sick, \\'liy should 
not a nation in peace bn kept in health and treated when 
sick by a similar organization? And lastly, the advan- 
tages id a salaried post over the continual struggle and 
anxietiys (d pn\ale practice began to loom large m the 
minds yd, tunny. 

I’tumo of I’n.vc'ticc 

Hyiutev returned to England m 17(h'l and found himself 
with only his halt piy and no private politico, burnt 
this tuny his lily was one continual labour. Astley 
tamper said id him; “ lie fins the last ut the laboratory 
yir study at nighf, and this first there uv thu morning, 
<yllpv\mg himself very httly time tor repose.” The daily 
programme wax something ns follows Up Indore five in 
rile morning and engaged m dissection or study. Then 
the into ot his private prat the. and attendance at the 
ho.spitd Unmet in the late afternoon, a slioit sleep 
followed by a lecture, and again work in the Uburatpiy 
until the small hours of the morning. 

Such a clay woyihl be beyond the powers of most men, 
tmt when a terrifying disease brought up cessation, one’s 
admiration goes out to such determination and bravery, 
lie was elected a Fellow (d the Koyal Society in 1707, 
and was appointed surgeon to St. George’s Hospital and 
a member pt the Gorpoiation ot Surgeons in 170S. About 
1772 he abandoned anatomy and commenced his lectures 
on the theory and practice pf surgery. 

Hunter’s life at this time was very similar to that ot 
many young surgeons alter the Great War, in that his lite 
was diynled between hospital duties, teaching, investiga- 
tions, and what private practice tame to hand. Hunter 
accomplished an immense, amount of Work, but it 1ns 
to be remembered that hospital duties were very light, 
consisting only ot one or two visits, and there was no 
tear lung 

Although operations are not the whole ot surgery, and 
less m those days than now, some idea of thu amount 
ot time demanded by a hospital appointment may be 
gathered front their number. I h iye no direct evidence 
of fhe. number in Hunter’s time, but a computation can 
be mule by some figures quoted by Godlve in tus life ot 
faster. According to the.se. figures, in the era lmnreili itely 
pieccdmg faster the number of operations in the large 
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- hospitals was about one a day, and about one-fifth of 
these were amputations. It is probable that they were 
less in Hunter’s time. 

It is interesting also to tfy and picture the scope of 
Hunter’s surgery and the relative importance of the 
different subjects. Samuel Sharp, F.R.S., a pupil ot 
Cheselden and a surgeon to Guy's Hospital, wrote a book 
on operative surgery which went through ten editions. 
The seventh edition, published in 1758, contains 288 
pages. The' first 54 pages are devoted to the treatment 
of wounds, inflammation, abscesses and ulcers ; 20 pages 
to hernia ; 69 pages to genito-urinary diseases, 43 of 
which are given up to lithotomy ; 26 pages to the 
trepan ; 20 pages to the eye ; and 20 pages to amputa- 
tions. The other, subjects mentioned are empyema, en- 
cysted tumours, scirrhous of the breast, bronchotomy, 
extirpation of tonsils, nasal polypi, hare-lip, wry-neck, 
paracentesis, fistula-in-ano, aneurysm, inoculation. None 
of these receive more than nine pages. In Jonathan Bell’s 
System of Surgery, published about the same time, one 
finds a very similar distribution of interest, but consider- 
able space, almost a third, is devoted to injuries.- This 
list shows the scope of surgery and where the chief interest 
lay. It also shows that the field was limited, although 
it included subjects now the domain of the specialist. 

All that Hunter did and wrought and the admiration 
he aroused in his disciples is a matter of history. There 
is no doubt that his ideal of experimental investigation 
led eventually to modem medicine. One may, however, 
try and gauge what immediate effect his work produced 
on his art ; was it at all comparable to that produced 
by Lister? . . 

This can be done to a certain extent, at all events, 
by a study of the books and lectures in the years follow- 
ing his death. 

Astley Cooper, the surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, de- 
livered a series of lectures at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
The date of these lectures must have beeii just before 
the year 1825, at which date Guy's and St. Thomas's 
dissolved partnership. A study of these lectures shows 
no great alteration in scope of surgery or in relative 
values, with one exception, and that was the adoption 
of the • Hunterian ligature. Cooper affords striking 
evidence of the utility" of this operation - as he says in 
one of the lectures that formerly any patient who had 
been cured of a popliteal aneurysm could always gain a 
living by showing himself at a hospital, but now Mr. 
Hunter had deprived these lucky ones of their means of 
livelihood . 

In 1847, South, a surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
brought out a carefully annotated edition of Chclius’s 
Surgery. In this work Hunter is referred to again and' 
again : in point of fact, in an index of subjects on which 
authorities are quoted the space devoted to Hunter far 
exceeds that given to any other person. A perusal of. 
this book again fails to show any striking alteration in 
the interest of the surgeon. The early editions of 
Erichsen’s System of Surgery, published about I860, tell 
much the same tale, though the trend of thought is 
more modern. 

.The reason that surgery made no great bound after 
Hunter as it did in Lister’s time can, I think, be ex- 
plained. In the first place Hunter left behind him no 
one at all comparable to himself. In the second place 
a very large part of his work was the study of normal 
processes. In this connexion I may again quote Astley 
Cooper : 

" Physiological knowledge is of the utmost importance to 
the professor of surgery ; this gives you knowledge of the 
healthy functions, and thus enables you better to understand 
the nature of diseased action. This was the rock on which 
Hunter stood, admired by the wise and abused by the 
ignorant.” 
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' Though, as Cooper says, such knowledge is necessary 
for the proper understanding of disease it cannot in itself 
explain the departure from normal. Again, a great deal 
of Hunter’s labours were purely biological, and could not 
be applied to medicine. - - 

The problem of inflammation was one that interested 
Hunter more continually than any other, and was one that 
closely touched medicine. It was recognized that in- 
flammation was the agent of repair, and therefore a 
process inherent in the individual, but the inflammation 
that arose apart from this was the crux that caused 
pages of involved language, and in the end remained 
unexplained. 

There is a third reason. To one educated in the post- 
Listerian period it is almost inconceivable that a system 
of medicine unpeopled by bacteria, moulds, or protozoa, 
and unilluminated by a knowledge of the cellular nature 
of the body, could advance with rapidity. It is not to 
be expected, therefore, that the years that came imme- 
diately after Hunter would show a great forward move- 
ment. It seems as if medicine was awaiting the advent 
of Virchow to produce his cellular pathology, of Pasteur 
to solve the riddle of many diseases, of Lister to free the 
surgeon's hands, and of anaesthetics to diminish the fear 
of operations. It may be said that Hunter prepared the 
way to a new medicine rather than that he created a 
new world of surgery. 

Specialism 

The problem of specialism and of the specialist, cither 
from a practical or from an educatibnal point of view, was 
not acute. Whether the physician or surgeon was to be 
considered as specialist depends on the individual point 
of view. The modem enthusiast for specialism would 
say that the general physician and surgeon, are interest-, 
ing relics of an honourable past ; while the modem 
student, I expect, regards medicine, surgery, and obstet- 
rics as natural divisions of medicine rather than special- 
ties. The Ministry of Health regards them as the three 
bases of the healing art. 

In those’ far-off days there were apothecaries, physi- 
cians, and surgeons. Some of the surgeons were possessed 
ot special skill in lithotomy and couching for cataract, 
and to that extent were specialists, but, with these 
exceptions, the modem specialisms were still unseparated. 
The surgeons were taking their places alongside the 
physicians largely owing to the influence that Cheselden 
and Pott exerted, but even as late as 1825 we find Astley 
Cooper complaining of the interference of the physicians. 
This protest was caused by the prescription of a cathartic 
by a physician for a case of compound fracture which 
was under the care of Mr. Cooper. Obstetrics were 
passing from the midwives into the hands of those that 
, confined themselves to that branch. It is interesting to 
note that there was a complaint that the instruction of 
students in this subject was defective. 

Of late years specialism has grown apace. The old 
specialisms had their origin in the necessity for the 
possession of a special skill in the treatment of a special 
part. The later specialisms tended to be founded on 
special knowledge of a particular organ or a special 
disease, and the latest specialisms have origin in none of 
these things. Specialism has come to stay if only for 
the reason that the public demands it and the authori- 
ties that rule our education recognize it. 

Specialism is a form of division of labour or of know- 
ledge, and - as such should lighten the burden of the 
student working for a qualification. Unfortunately the 
opposite is the case, and the advent of a new specialty 
means a new burden. This will continue until it i!; 
recognized that specialism is a post-graduate function. 

It can even be said that general practice is a specialty, 
not because medicine and surgery as practised in hospit 
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air diflrrent {mm llww- in general pr.\rtio'. lint for the 
reason that the conditions under wlmh they ati- pl ai t Red 
are so dilTm-nt. It might lv helpful il a hospital could 
arrange with some ei its sons to tala' qualified • Indents 
{or a limited period as apprentices, thus returning, ill a 
way. to an old custom. It is a curious thing that 
medicine is the only profession whrre a recently qualified 
man is spoken of as a finished product. In til" t turn'll 
you have to le- a deacon In-fuir a bishop, and in the 
Army a subaltern biforv a colonel. 

Qc ccks a Nil Qt'M.Krnv 

The ihfinition >•; difficult, hut everyone knows what 
ts meant by a quail:. •Nothing suite the days ol the 
Hunters has alteied so little as tills question, William 
Hunter was apprrhemivr that he might Ik- jinked one ; 
John Hunter had no objection to meet them, and on one 
txrcasson tiiisl unsuccessfully to indiue the owner to part 
with a secret prescription id an ointment. I.etl'om waged 
a war against them, lint was beaten in the < ml. Some 
were complete impostors ; many worked in tin- realms 
now ruled over by sj**-,-i llrsts, treating a class of i.i-e 
which the doctors for one reason or another were un- 
willing to undertake. 

The iKirdetline between regular and irregular praeti. <• 
was il! defined, te.atl-e there was no easy means of finding 
out whether or no a [.-rvon had had a tin die. d training. 
To distinguish a registered from an unregistered prat tr- 
tinner is now easy, hat the faciliti’-s rUferrsl by the 
Mnltra! /’egisfer have not in any way diminish'd the 
quacks : in fact, they are u« flourishing as e\T. and in 
some instances have copied the doctor .end e -.table Ivd a 
< umeutum and a register. Tie- high and low in tie- land 
st el: their ntlviie. 

It ts appirentlv unji'is-ible Vo jwt-.uuh- the public that 
the doctor is dis'mti rrdnl in his attitude toward irregular 
practice. Only ri-C'-nt'y I bend an individual high up in 
die ncaih mic wothl, who was discussing the subject. 

> seres tie- view that lie bail taught too many under- 
graduates lo have any opinion of the value <d tin- letters 
after a man's name. Under these circumstatn es would 
IT not best become the prof>--itin to take its stand on the 
prcamhle of the Medical Ait, and only ask to lie tle.trlv 
distinguished from Ihii-e who have not had its medical 
trading? 

Ri.m.sucii 

Hunter demonstrated the fruitfulm-s of the experi- 
mental method, both in medicine and in biology : he al-o 
gave an example of the pitfalls that surround this method. 
If lie were to come hack anil survey the field of medicine 
nothing would, 1 think, astonish him more than the 
position that research occupies to day, lie would wonder 
at the progress of medicine, lint this feeling would bo 
nothing to that inspired by the expansion of the effort 
to get forward anti lay hare the s-criis „f Nature. In 
his time investigation was a simple matter. To-tlav. 
though there is still work to he done by a man with tiii 
special training, research, in many instances,' requires a 
special education, a laborious study of the subject, and 
a skilfully thought-out plan. 

The difference that exists between the times may 
perhaps he best brought out when we compare the rather 
simple investigations of Hunter's with those of laiiillaw 
and Dunk-ill for the Field Distemper Fund. These two 
investigators, starting with a disease of which the clinical 
symptoms had to he determined, worked for ten years, 
and expended £55,000 before they brought the disease 
under control. Research now works in a framework of 
careful organi/alior 1 . tn fact, the organization has become 
a profession in itself. Here I would pay a tribute to 
Walter Fletcher, a man of great attainments, of far vision 


and foresight, a man who devoted his great powers lo 
help the worker. 

In those days there was little or no aid for the worker, 
who was self-supporting, and had to look to his own 
pocket to provide the means for investigation or experi- 
ment. John Hunter spent his fortune -on his museum. 
To-ilav, partly by private beneficence and partly from 
Government grants, there are large sums of money avail- 
able which not only help the part-time worker, but 
support a small army of men who devote their whole 
time to their work. 

Connected with research is the diffusion of knowledge. 
At the present time this is rapid, even to the ends of 
tli" earth ; thi-re are many professional societies and 
periodicals without end. In those days knowledge had to 
sjitc.nl in the main by prMinal contact or communication. 
Th'-re was the K 0 y. 1 l Society, but no exclusively medical 
awi i.itions exiejit in ICdiniiurgh and Raris. The naval 
surgeons s'-em to havr been the first to supply the need 
in 174S. This stxi' t v received original communications, 
which il bound anil distributed to members. It also 
invited well. known pimple to lecture before it. Both 
William Hunter and Samuel Sharjt did so. It is to its 
credit that it rccogiiirrd a tendency to prolixity in medical 
matters, and instituted a censorship of the material il 
jmlilishisl. 

In ITS;! Hunter and Forilyce founded the Society for 
the Improvement of M'-dii.il and Chirurgical Knowledge, 
which last'd for a fiw years. This was followed in 1785 
by tin- t.yc.-iiin Medicine Immlinensc, which met in the 
New Museum in Carter Street, and seems to have been 
in the nature of a research dull. In 1773 l.ettsoni and 
a group of friends had founded the Medical Society of 
lamdon. which, after many early struggles, has come down 
to our times. 

Tin: Futiihi: 

It is imjiossiblc to stop the progress of Medicine, lint 
progn-.s may tie helped or hindered by the conditions 
under which nuslicine works. In Hunter's time the pro- 
fession consist's! of individuals very loosely governed as 
regards duration or conduct. It had very little contact 
with the State. The Kliraliethan l’oor Raw was still in 
existence, and the State paid little heed either to preven- 
tive or to therapeutic medirine. To day we find a highly 
organized prof<-.sinn ; and organization, while it ofTerx the 
possibility of resistance, also facilitates negotiations. The 
State controls a highly efficient preventive and therapeutic 
medical service ; it is taking a greater and greater interest 
in education. There are some '20,000 doctors in receipt of 
public money . The war produced within the profession a 
considerable body of opinion favourable to a still greater 
control ol medicine by the State. In the years to come 
we may he individuals linked together by a desire to 
stamp out or cure man's ills or we may be a swarm of 
workers in a national hive. In either case let us hope 
that the diligence, the curiosity, and the energy of John 
Hunter will lie our guide. 


The annual report of the National Institute for the 
Blind for the year 1932 3 is characterized by special atten- 
tion to tin- excellent results obtained through special 
treatment and education. Illustrations are given of the 
extent lo which independence in living can often be 
achieved, and there are many examples of the various 
activities which have an economic as well as a moral 
significance. The massage department records a very 
successful year, and there is now an advanced course in 
electrotherapeutics, comprising diathermy and high- 
frequency work. The new electrical clinic has assisted 
students training for the medical electricity examinations, 
and has been of great benefit to hospital patients. 
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INFLUENZA: ITS SEQUELAE AND 
TREATMENT * 

BY 

JAMES TORRENS, M.D., F.R.C.P., 

SENIOR PHYSICIAN, ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 

It is obvious that in one evening's discussion only the 
fringe of so large a subject can be touched upon, and I 
am faced at the onset with the very real difficulty of 
deciding not so much what to say as what to leave 
out in the short time at my disoosal. I have therefore 
thought that it may make for simplicity if I restrict my 
remarks to some general considerations on what we 
understand by the term "influenza," and how this 
disease behaves to the community at large as well as to 
the individual sufferer from it. 

■ Influenza, then, is an infective .disease capable of 
producing an infinite variety of clinical manifestations 
and differing in severity within the widest possible limits ; 
it is always present in a sporadic and usually mild form, 
but it tends to assume epidemic proportions. at frequent 
intervals. Such epidemics may occur in the winter 
months, when the clinical manifestations are for the most 
part catarrhal and respiratory', or they may occur in the 
summer months, when there seems to be a greater 
tendency to implication of the nervous or alimentary 
systems. When epidemic proportions are reached — and 
this happens every' year or two — there seems to be a 
tendency for a similar clinical type to develop in the 
great majority of cases of that particular epidemic, but 
this is not invariable, and in every considerable epidemic 
we find examples of an entire household struck down 
within a few days, each member of which may exhibit 
a different clinical picture of disease. In addition, how- 
ever, to the constant mild sporadic cases (the so-called 
influenza cold), and the frequent more severe but not 
too serious epidemics, influenza gathers its forces together 
every thirty to forty years, exalts its virus, and sweeps 
a continent, or even the entire globe, like a veritable 
destroying angel. These pandemic visitations spread 
with the precise speed of human intercommunication, 
and their range is only limited . by the movements of 
humanity, so that at the present time, with aeroplane 
and other transport facilities, no part of the earth is 
likely to escape the malign " influence.” When once 
a populated area has been exposed to infection the 
spread throughout that area is extremely rapid, till within 
three or four months every susceptible person has been 
laid low and the pestilence has moved on. Unfortu- 
nately, influenza — in marked contrast to measles and 
poliomyelitis — does not seem to provide any’ lasting 
degree of immunity to its victims, though there seems 
to be enough immunity persisting to prevent a second 
attack . during the same epidemic ; but countless indi- 
viduals have undoubted influenza, though often of widely 
differing clinical type, every year throughout twenty or 
thirty y'ears or longer. 

Historical - 

Records show that there have been some fifteen major 
epidemic visitations of pestilence to Europe in the last 
500 years, and that, although the clinical types have 
varied greatly, each of these would,, or rhould, now be 
recognized as influenza. There is no reason to suppose 
that such epidemics have only been manifest for some 
500 years. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that 
they have occurred throughout the ages, but have been 
limited in extent by the relative lack of intercommunica- 
tion between one populated area and another which 
obtained in bygone centuries. Thus the epidemic agues 

* A paper read before the Westminster and Holbom Division of 
the British Medicnl Association, December 14th, 1933. 


and the sweating sicknesses of the Middle Ages, as well 
as certain so-called epidemic dengues, can fairly' be re : 
garded as influenzal, while the " troussc-galant ” which 
swept through France in 1529 appears to have been a 
form of encephalomyelitis developing a few months after 
all Europe, except France and Italy, had been subjected 
to the fourth epidemic of " sweating sickness.” This 
name was translated into English as " stup-gallant," 
and -used later for the fifth epidemic of " English sweat.” 
The malady known as ” coqueluche ” was widespread 
throughout France during the months of February and 
March, 1510, and again several times during the sixteenth 
century, and seems to have been a form of epidemic 
influenza, which we still see, characterized by an absence 
of catarrhal symptoms but an intolerable pain in the 
head, back, and shoulders. The actual name “influenza,” 
as also " la grippe,” seems first to have been used about 
1715. It was used by the Italians much in the same 
sense that it was used by Job in the Old Testament — 
" Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion?" — save that the "influence” 
was far from sweet. 

Epidemiology 

An important point in connexion with the major epi- 
demics of influenza is the fact that they arc preceded 
and followed by lesser outbursts of epidemic disease for, 
several years, and that such lesser outbursts are not of 
the same clinical type as thc-pandemic visitation when - it 
does arrive. Further, it would seem that before and 
after a major influenzal epidemic there are seen in 
epidemic form various diseases of the nervous system, 
of which the most consistent seem to' be poliomyelitis, 
ccrebro-spinal meningitis, and encephalomyelitis (lethargic 
or spasmodic). It is stated that ccrebro-spinal meningitis 
and encephalitis follow the influenza after an interval 
of a year or more, while poliomyelitis is more often 
seen a year or two before the influenza, but this is by 
no means invariable. In tliis connexion it is interesting 
to note that Hippocrates described a serious epidemic of 
paraplegia .occurring one year at Thasus in the winter 
months, and followed with the commencement of spring 
by an epidemic of ” burning fever ” or influenza. This 
suggests that influenza was behaving in very much the 
same manner 2,500 years ago as it is to-day. I wonder if 
Hippocrates failed to observe and note accurately any single 
manifestation of disease that came within his purview! 

If we consider the epidemic happenings in the few 
years before and after the pandemic of 191 S— 19, it is 
possible to see how accurately tlie eveiits of those years 
conform to the epidemic concept briefly described above. 
For example, there was a considerable epidemic of grippe 
through the United States in 1915. This was closely ' 
followed by a notable epidemic of poliomyelitis in and 
about New York. In 1915-16 there was a considerable 
incidence of purulent bronchitis with heliotrope cyanosis 
in the Army at home and abroad. In the spring of 191S 
there was a widespread, but not severe, epidemic of 
febrile disease associated with a rash, and generally 
thought to lie influenza, in Europe, while in the autumn 
and winter of 1918-19 the pandemic visitation occurred. 

A year later there was a considerable amount of much 
less severe influenza, and the first cases of encephalitis 
lethargica were described. These persisted till 1924-5, 
and then gradually died away. There was tiien a period 
of relative rest from influenza and kindred manifestations 
until 1929. It is interesting to note here that just as 
the influenzal encephalitis in the early ’nineties was 
thought to be due to botulism, so were the earliest cases 
of lethargic encephalitis in 1919 given the same name. 
Similar mistakes have very often occurred before. If we 
accept as correct this picture of influenza and its habits 
in relation to the community as a whole, it is easy to. 
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forecast that >onit'whm* l^tween UM> anti 1 — ‘ >: s it ,K1 ^ 
before, thrri’ \\ill bo another juntbnv.c visitation* which 
w £11 nfiHtt the entire wnrhi. Anti unfortunately, it* view 
of our present ignorance concerning the caifsxtitm of 
miluniM, there is wry little we can <lo to jmwnt U»i‘ : 
catA>tTx^he. 

lsn.it n?a ani> tin. IsniviwAL 

1 have tri- 1 \ to sketch briefly '.Vo' .-pulem'sc uw!v: ol 
inllm u.-;s and to ••htnv that, ii you cnitsalrr it in 
'•.tfficiently lor o'" a pattern, tl ri p at' il-> progtratunv* "ith 
s.on«isltmlitr uuifiirmitv at 0]'p:o"SiinAt'‘iy rroisS.ir int' rvals. 

1 will now turn lor a moment to the way in which 
influenza ath-sts its individual vis tint' ; tie rs- i- no di'.-a*'" 
-o protean m it' nvtnifi 'tation', anti it i' only 1>- salts'" 
tiwc diflerent mamft-*..iti<':i' litAs- les-ir m> tlt-.uly con- 
in cted with ejiisls-ntir w.sves of dis'.ve that it ha' !*'• n 
jvs- 'ihlr to rs-cognizr them all a' manif**stittious ssl tlu* 
same {unslamint.il mal.vly. At tit" same tints" three 
main types ean lv di'tingui'hest — re- pitatory. gastro- 
intestinal, atul utsOus. Hit may ttfii:'" th>" no- into 
the othir. s'r they may be utt.rly distinct. A ynat 
majority ol all ca«r> show cstarrhnl allot riott' to a greats r 
or ls-'s extent ; h-at such atv by no ttuatt' me "-try. an'l 
the symptoms of influenza may lv stri> tlv confitnsl to 
the nervous system. with no ve-tige e{ catarrh from 'tart 
i" fini«h. In tit*- ah-ertcr of an ipi'hmic the *Ii!Ti<"tilti' — 
■i shannon' o! the he* common variants «>{ influenza are 
'<rv great. atul it i« not uncommon to Mt'pKt null widsly 
fitlerent conditions as c<ti hral tumour, tuberculous or 

■ liter hirin' <>{ meningitis, snt.ric fever, lev el jsoisoning, 
ami acute or smneute rheumati'm when tits- cause is 
really one of influenza ; cotiv. r'sly. in the prs-'.-ncc of 
an epidemic, tiles- various sli" eases may sprite well lie 
labelled inllmnra, and tlu-ir real nature overhvil.erl 
until it i< ties late. I sin not thinl: that slrlailesl con- 
"irlemtion of thi" clinical course of an influenzal attach 
. nines within the scope of this sli'unsMOn, but 1 thinl: 
it is im|>ortnnt to try and arrive at .-ome idea ns to the 
nature of the infection which is such a scourge to in- 
tlu'lnal humanity — an infection which can vary in in* 
tsri'ity from that of an innocuous cold in the head to 
that of a pestilence which hill' in a few hours, which 

..iif.-rs so tranrient an immunity, ami which ratrpic'ent 
'■i diverse a clinical picture. 

It lias been suggest'd, if I understand rightly the views 

■ il the late I>r. Crool.shanh, that no single bacillus or 
no single virus can Iw found or postulated to fulfil 
tie" requirements of this di-en'e, and that infhienr.nl 
pandemics may depend on tslluric or cosmic happ. nings, 
the nature of which tve cannot even guess at, wh'-rebv 
trout time to time humanity as a whole is rendered 
liable to invasion by various «eeomlary infections, strrpto- 
...tens, pneumococcus, Pfeiffer's bacillus, etc., against 
'•hull there is fur the time being a greatly lc'scm-il power 
of resistance ; hut it dots riot seem necessary to invoke 
witchcraft or c<"lestiat influences to explain influenza. It 
i". of course, true that the actual ami ultimate came of 
'hath in influenza is usually one or other of these 
-econdary organisms, hut the spread of an epidemic, ami 
its posting character — limited in scope and rapidity only 
hy the facilities of human travel— and its extraordinary 
|x>wcr of ca'c-to-case infective transmission when once 
it has reached a new area, strongly suggest to m e the 
< xi'teficc of a basic communicahle specific infective agent. 
I shall never forget watching influenza spread front bed 

bed round two wards, full of cases of gunshot wounds 
of the chest in 1918 in France, immediately following 
the admission of a new patient who had influenza as well 
ns a trifling wound of the thorax ; no man escaped in 
these wards, and half the total number perished. Within 
a fortnight the entire hospital of 2,000 beds was ravaged, 
and from twenty to thirty deaths were occurring daily. 


The relative immunity of the medical and nursing staffs 
was shilling, as showing the influence of general hygiene 
and ample fresh air in limiting case-to case infection. 

Tut; Curs.u. Aoiint 

A vast amount of work has been done on the liacterio- 
logy id influenza, though for many years the work of 
Pfeiffer and the di-roc cry of his bacillus ill 1892 was 
accepted as indicating the true cause of influenza ; but 
Pfeiffer’s bacillus is not the cause of influenza, despite 
the dictum of Wa'serntann, " Wo Intluenz.en da Influenzen 
btzillin " — a remark which only serves to show the 
danger of dogmatic utterance in the realm of medicine. 
If Pfeiffer’s bacillus were the cause of influenza, it would 
l>e found in a very high percentage of epidemic influenza 
c.t'es either before or after death, ju't as Ii. typhosus 
can In- demonstrated post mortem in every case of fatal 
typhoid fever. Neither in life nor after death can 
Pfeiffer’s has illus !>e found in as many as -10 per cent, 
of any large numlsT of cases of influenza, while in many 
s.-ries of eases it is not found at all. Further, Pfeiffer’s 
btrilhts is known to exist in saprophytic form in many 
tub'-rculoiis cavities and other lesions, or in perfectly 
healthy jsersotts, though undoubtedly it can at times 
n"Utiic a state of high pathogenicity. Neither has any 
other single organism been found present with sufficient 
rmotanev in different influenza epidemics to justify it 
Iving labelled as the came of influenza. It is hard to 
b-lieve that, if influenza is due to any microscopically 
visible bacillus or coccus, it would not have been identi- 
fied with reasonable certainty by now, considering the 
numerous investigations into this question during the 
la't forty years. 

In view of the frequency with which the haemolytic 
streptococcus is found in the blood stream, or in the 
h'ions of fatal c.-t'cs of influenza in certain major epi- 
demics, it might he thought that influenza is merely 
a variant manifestation of the streptococcus : hut again 
many fatal cases do not show any streptococcus infection 
— in some it is a pneumococcus, in others, a mixed in- 
fection with Pfeiffer's bacillus in predominance, while 
simple uncomplicated influenza does not seem to show 
any special tendency to streptococcal associations. One 
is thus forced to conclude. that the occurrence of these 
demonstrable bacteria, although causing the death or 
serious symptoms of the individual, is really only a 
secondary and complicating infection, the way for which 
is paved by the incidence of an unidentified primary 
influenzal infective agent. That death in influenza 
epidemics is not due to the influenza itself biit rather 
to a secondary and complicating infection has been 
lselieved for many years, and Broussais in 1887 wrote 
in the Paris l-tiv.cct t >’ : "What have necropsies shown? 
With regard to- the entity of la grippe they have shown 
nothing. When the sick man tlies of it, it is no longer 
la grippe, it is a complication But how can von say 
that this man would have had this affection of "which 
he has died, if lie had not had la grippe?’’ Broussais 
was tilting at the morbid anatomist Andral, who, because 
post mortem In- could find nothing characteristic per sc 
of influenza, declared that the disease only existed in the 
imagination ot the physician. Nevertheless, Broussais’ 
view expresses very much what is thought to-day: " You 
do not often die of influenza itself ; you die very often 
in limes of epidemic influenza of complicating infections 
that you would not have acquired but for the fact that 
you were first afflicted with influenza.” 

If, then, the cause of influenza is not to be found 
among the microscopically visible bacteria, we must 
proceed to search for it among the ultra-microscopic 
filter-passing viruses, which would bring it into line with 
measles, poliomyelitis, and probably many other diseases. 
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Recent work by Smith, Andrewes, and Laidlaw is highly 
suggestive that tnis may be the true solution of the 
problem. These workers have succeeded in producing 
influenza in ferrets and from ferrets to ferrets thereafter 
by the nasal route, ■ using bacteria-free filtrate from nasal 
washings from influenza patients. Ferrets were not 
infected by similar material from non-in fluenzal persons 
or from persons who had a cold in the head. Serum from 
convalescent humans protected other ferrets from infection 
for several months. 

A Pleomorphic Virus ? 

If influenza is a virus disease, is it not possible to 
assume that the virus may be of several types, just as 
the pneumococcus and the meningococcus are of several 
" types," and that the different clinical forms of disease 
may depend on which type of virus is the predominant 
infecting agent, or even that the virus may exhibit 
mutation from one type to another, or again that there 
may be several allied viruses in the sense that typhoid 
and the various paratyphoid bacilli are allied but yet 
sufficiently different, in that they do not confer cross- 
immunity the one to the other ? This might help to 
explain the rather anomalous questions of post-influenzal 
immunity as, for example, the apparent clinical fact that 
people who had suffered from influenza in 1890 and who 
were alive in 1918 for the most part escaped infection 
in that year. In contrast with this we find that annual 
influenzal attacks are a commonplace. May it not be that 
this hypothetical virus attacks by preference the mucous 
membranes or the nervous system, and that at times 
of epidemics the virus is more deadly, and so damages 
the mucosae, or so impairs the balance between the sym- 
pathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems, or other 
parts of the central nervous system, that invasion by 
secondary pathogenic organisms is made easy, and re- 
sistance to these invaders is made difficult or impossible 
by reason of upset and damage to the nervous and meta- 
bolic processes which regulate the healthy' protective 
mechanism against bacterial invasion? 

It has been suggested by Smith Jelliffe that many of 
the clinical phenomena of influenza— the headache, the 
sweats, the pains, the bradycardia, the depression, and 
the tendency to exudate formation in the lungs and 
elsewhere — may be explained by a profound disturbance 
in the balance between the autonomous and sympathetic 
nervous systems. It seems reasonable. Certainly many' 
cases of post-influenzal bradycardia so marked as to 
suggest heart-block have been shown by' the electro- 
cardiograph to be due merely to vagus over-activity', 
though in other cases true heart-block and other such 
disturbances of rhythm as flutter and fibrillation 'may 
occur with obvious myocardial damage. May' not the 
apparent connexion between poliomyelitis, cerebro-spinal 
meningitis and encephalitis, and influenza be explained 
by the possibility that the one prepares the ground for 
the invasion by the other, and vice versa ; or may not the 
factor of symbiosis explain some of the secondary in- 
vasions and differences in virulence? Hamer has shown 
that on one occasion when a cerebro-spinal fever epidemic 
followed closely on an influenzal epidemic the incidence 
of the cerebro-spinal meningitis was ten times greater 
among those who had had influenza than the statistical 
expectation warranted, while Brorstrom in 1910 empha- 
sized the relation between poliomyelitis and influenza. 

Treatment and Prophylaxis " -• 

It remains but to say a very few words about treat- 
ment. Here I am on difficult ground. The treatment 
of the attack of influenza is peculiarly the province of the 
general practitioner ; the number of different remedies 


that have been extolled shows clearly that there is no 
specific. All are agreed that early and prolonged rest 
in bed is all-important, and most of us. have our pet 
prescriptions, usually , based on aspirin and caffeine, 
whereby we hope to relieve the more intolerable of the 
symptoms', but few of us, I fancy, claim in. any way 
to cure influenza. The prospect of doing good by the use 
of convalescent scrum is attractive but beset with diffi- 
culty'. IVc have done a little work, in this direction 
within the hospital, and hope to do more when the 
opportunity offers. At present it can only be said that 
research in this direction offers at least a possibility of 
some day providing a valuable therapeutic agent. The 
only' other question that occurs to me is the possibility 
of doing good in times of epidemic influenza by wholesale 
prophylactic vaccination against the secondary invaders. 
I myself am convinced that therapeutic vaccination when 
the secondary, invasion has occurred is utterly useless, 
but I feel that the secondary invasion might perhaps bo 
avoided if the individual were protected by a previous 
course of mixed vaccine against the potential invaders. 


TIIE EPIDEMIOLOGY OF SCARLET FEVER 
IN A LANDWARD AREA 

r.v 

JOHN RIDDELL, M.B., Cii.B., D.P.H. 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER Or HEALTH. COl'NIY OF STIFLING 

The recent publication by the Medical Research Council 
of an Epidemiological Study oj Scarlet Fever in England 
ami Wales since 1900 . by Hilda M. Woods, raises many 
points of great interest and importance. Perhaps the 
most striking conclusion to be drawn is that the present 
low mortality' rate is probably only temporary, and that 
a recurrence of the more malignant type of scarlet fever 
may be expected. In view’ of this- it would appear wise 
to concentrate our efforts now on elucidating any factors 
which might affect the incidence or mortality of the 
disease, in order that we may be prepared for, and, if 
possible, prevent, this future source of anxiety. It is 
hoped that this study, while making no pretension to be 
exhaustive, may lead to speculation and- possibly further 
investigation into some unexplored aspects of the subject. 

The cases dealt with comprise all the notifications of 
scarlet fever in the landward area of Stirlingshire during 
the ten years 1921-30. As mentioned in the Medical 
Research Council’s report, 1 notifications do not, of course, 
form an infallible basis for statistical conclusions, owing, 
in a landward area especially, to the number of missed 
cases and other causes, but in a study such ns this the 
effect of these errors can at most only be slight. 

Periodicity ■ '' 

In the. ten years covered no decision can be reached 
with regard to the periodicity of the disease in this area, 
but it would appear to conform to the usual five to seven 
years. In order not to break up the periods of greatest 
incidence, each year has been taken as commencing on 
July 1st and ending on June 30th succeeding. Table I 
shows a minimum incidence in' 1922-3, rising to a 
.maximum in 1925-6, and falling to a minimum again in 
1927-8 — that is, a period of five years between the two 
minima. ' 

If the cases are now subdivided into age groups— - 
corresponding roughly to pre-school children, school 
children, and adults — the interesting fact emerges that 
there is less annual variation in the incidence among 
adults, and that there is also a tendency for a 1 lag 
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to occur— that is, the minimum incidence comes a year 
later, the maximum a, year later, and the following 
minimum two years later, than in the case of children. 

Table I. — -■iMmfflf Incidence 
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Tisle II.— Seasonal Incidence 
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Taking all cases reported two peaks are evident — one 
in October and another in January'. If, however, • the 
cases are divided into age groups as before, there is found 
to be a variation. The pre-school ' children and school 
children show a maximum incidence in October, with 
minor peaks in February and January- respectively. There 
is here no evidence of mass infection among the school 
children due to resuming school at the end of August. 
The adult group shows only- a very slight increase in 
October, but a maximum incidence in December and 
January, with another peak in March. The period of 
maximum- liability to infection among adults would 
thus appear to follow that of children by two to three 
months. Both annual and seasonal incidence, therefore, 
vary with age. 

It has been shown by the Registrar-General 1 that the 
maximal seasonal incidence of mortality in" scarlet fever 
appears to be changing from October and November to 
January, and that " whereas October is the last month 
of increasing notifications, increase- of deaths continues 
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percentages are calculated from the 1921 and 1931 census 
figures. The cases are then divided into two groups 
according to age — those under 14 y-ears and those 14 years 
and over. In the case of the children the population at 
risk is taken as the number of children in the 2.S59 bouses 
from which all the cases were drawn, and in the case of 
the adults the number of adults in those houses. These 
numbers are taken as samples in the absence of figures 
relating to the housing and age distribution of the general 
population. 

Tabic III .— Effect of She of House on Total and Age Incidence 


It is seen from the figures for all cases that the smaller 
the number of apartments in the house the greater the 
relative incidence of fever. When weconsider the adults' 
alone, however, we see that the reverse is the case, and 
when we take the children under 14 years we find an 
intermediate stage. Had it been possible to obtain figures 
lor the age groups 0 to 4 years 11 months and 5 years to 
13 years 11 months separately, would this have shown 
the younger group as causing the increased incidence in 
the small houses, with the school children an intermediate 
group? Increased chances of infection and of acquired 
immunity- in the smaller apartment bouse would suggest 
that this would be likely. 

That earlier infection does occur in the smaller house 
is shown in Table IV, where the average ages of the 
cases under 14 years in each size of house are given. In 
calculating the ages all children in each y-ear group were 
taken as- being concentrated at the centre of .the group — 
for example, all between 3 and 4 years were counted as 
3 y-ears 6 months. These findings agree with the results' 
of Halliday- in his investigation of measles cases.* 

Table IV. — Sir? of House. Overcrowding, and Age Incidence 


until Jafiuary, and until, May the proportion of deaths 
remains much higher than that of notifications.” Hilda 
Woods,- dealing with' London -Eastern Hospital cases from 
1905 to 1914, 1 points. out that there was a greater ten- 
dency for deaths to occur in cases arising in April, May-, 
and June. She also shows that the fatality rate declines 
with age -until adolescence ■ is reached, but tends to rise 
in adults, and that the relative importance of mortality 
in later life is becoming progressively greater. This was 
also found by Pope. 1 Can later seasonal incidence and 
increased spring mortality be explained by the fact that 
the average age' of incidence of scarlet fever is becoming 
progressively greater, possibly due to better housing 
conditions and earlier and more general segregation of 
cases? 

Vmu.vtion of Incidence with Size of House 
Annual and seasonal incidence do not vary with size 
of house ; total incidence and age and sex incidencc'do. 
Table III gives, first, the absolute number of cases in 
each size of bouse,- then this number stated as a 
percentage, and then the percentage of the general 
population .resident in each- size of house.' -These latter 
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The question now arises. Is the earlier age incidence in 
the small apartment house due to overcrowding? In 
Table IV are given the persons per apartment in the case 
of all the notifications, and corresponding figures for the 
general, population, calculated from the 1921 and 1931 
census returns. Except in the case of the one-apartment 
house there is no more, overcrowding in the houses in 
which scarlet fever occurred than in the corresponding 
houses of the general population. 

As' regards 'sex variation (Table V), a larger percentage 
of the cases among girls under. 14 years comes from the 
smaller type of house than is the case with boys. Assum- 
ing that the sex constitution is the same in each size of 
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house, this would suggest that in' the - smaller type of 
house girls are more liable to infection than boys r while 
the reverse is the case in the larger houses. 


Tabu: V. — Size of House and Sex Incidence in Children 
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Variation of Incidence with Sr.x and Age 

Tabef, VI . — Sex and Arc Incidence 



With the exception of the age group 2 years to 2 years 
1 1 months, there is seen to be an excess of female cases 
throughout. This shows a true increase in susceptibility, 
because in the general population of this area there is an, 
excess of males over females at all ages under 20, and 
also in the general population above that. The fact that 
a larger proportion of girls than boys come from houses 
with few apartments, and that the age incidence is earlier 
in these houses, would suggest that the age incidence in 
girls should be earlier than in boys. Such is not the 
case, however, as is seen from Table VI, where 50. 0 per 
cent, of the boys are under 7 years, and only 52.1 per 
cent, of the girls. Also, in the case of boys the age of. 
maximum incidence is in the fifth year, whereas in girls 
it is in the. sixth year. The excess of female cases and 
the maximum age incidence at 5 to 6 years arc the 
commonly accepted findings. 

Summary 

1. The periodicity of scarlet fever in this area appears 
to be one of about five years. 

2. Adults have an annual variation in incidence separate 
from that of children, and following that of children at 
about one year’s interval. • 

3. While the maximum seasonal incidence in children 
is in October, with a smaller increase in January and 
February, the maximum in adults is in December and 
January, with a following increase in March. 

4. The fewer the number of apartments in the house 
the higher the incidence of fever among children, but 
the lower among adults. 

5. The smaller the house the earlier the average age of 
infection among children. This does not appear to be 
due to overcrowding per sc. 

6. Females are more liable to infection with scarlet 
fever than males, but girls are not affected until a later 
age than boys, though a larger proportion of their cases 
come from small apartment houses. 

7. The maximum age- of ' incidence for boys is 5 years, 
and for girls 6 years. 
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THE AETIOLOGY OF HEART DISEASE 

" BY • ■ ' 

C. BRUCE PERRY, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, BRISTOL GENERAL HOSPITAL 

An analysis of the cases of organic heart disease seen by 
the late Dr. Carey Coombs in the wards of the Bristol 
General Hospital during the years 1918 to 1929 showed 
that acute rheumatism was the aetiological factor in over 
55 per cent. Further, a three-year survey of the incidence 
of acute rheumatic heart disease in Bristol and the sur- 
rounding counties' provided strong evidence that the 
incidence of this disease was very much higher in the 
city than in the counties. For these reasons it appeared 
desirable to Dr. Coombs that an attempt should be made 
to assess the part played by rheumatism in the. causation 
of heart disease in other parts of Great Britain. The 
trustees of file R. L. St. J. Ilarmsworth Fund interested 
themselves in this investigation, and by their help it has 
been possible to obtain the figures of the cardiac cases 
admitted to various hospitals of Great Britain for the 
year 1932. Information has been received from the fol- 
lowing: Royal Infirmary', Aberdeen ; Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, Belfast ; General Hospital, Birmingham ; General 
Hospital, Bristol ; Royal Infirmary, Bristol ; Royal In- 
firmary, Cardiff ; Western Infirmary, Glasgow 1 National 
Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, London ; Royal In- 
firmary, Liverpool ; Middlesex Hospital ; Royal Victoria 
Infirmary, Newcastle ; Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 
Norwich ; and Royal Hospital, Sheffield. 

The classification adopted was as follows: 

1. Congenital, heart disease. 

2. Rheumatic heart disease. In this group were in- 
cluded not only cases of heart disease with a history - of 
rheumatism, chorea, tonsillitis, or scarlet fever, but also 
cases without any such history, yet conforming in type 
to the rheumatic pattern — namely, cases of [a) ventricular 
enlargement with mitral incompetence under the age of 
40 ; (6) mitral stenosis with or without incompetence ; 
(e) aortic incompetence with or without stenosis under the 
age of 30 ; and (tl) acute fibrinous pericarditis. The in- 
clusion of such cases in this group was, of course, condi- 
tional on the absence of any alternative aetiology. 

3. Ulcerative endocarditis. In this group were placed 
all cases of infective lesions of the endocardium hot 
already' included under rheumatic or syphilitic ; thus it 
included all cases of acute, subacute, and chronic bacterial 
endocarditis, endocarditis lenta, etc. 

4. Cardiac syphilis. This group comprised cases of 
aortic incompetence, aneurysm, aortitis, and angina with 
a history, of syphilis, positive Wasscrmann reaction, or 
the presence of signs ot other syphilitic lesions such as 
tabes dorsalis. 

5. Thyrotoxic heart disease. In. this group were placed 
all cases with physical signs or sy'mpfoms of heart disease 
with evidence of past or present thy'rotoxicosis. 

G. Hyperpiesis. Systolic blood pressures ol 200 mm. Hg 
and over, ev'en if only reported on one occasion, qualified 
for admission to this group, whether the patient also' 
exhibited signs of arterial degeneration or not. 

7. Senile cardiosclerosis. This term covered all cases of 
arteriosclerotic or " senile ” heart disease, even though 
the “ senility' ” was premature. The word “ decrescent" 
was considered, but rejected for various reasons. This 
group, of course, included the majority' of cases .of 
coronary thrombosis, 

8. Functional. All cases of heart disease with no ascer- 
tainable organic basis were placed in this group, which 
included such diseases as-"D.A.H.,” paroxysmal tachy- 
cardia without organic lesion, sino-auricular block, etc. . 
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9. Various. This group comprised cases with a definite 
organic change yet of a kind which did not fit in with the 
other groups. Such conditions ' hs auricular fibrillation, 
congestive failure and heart-block with no ascertainable 
aetiology, heart failure secondare' to chronic pulmonary 
disease, diphtheritic myocarditis, and terminal pericarditis 
were included. ' 

The results of the investigation are given in the table. 
It must be borne in mind that these figures deal only 
with patients of the hospital class in Great Britain, and 
further that, with the exception of those from Liverpool, 
they refer only to patients admitted to hospital. 


might be expected in the case of a not very common 
disease. The average incidence for the whole group is 2.3 
per-cent, of all heart cases.' If it is assumed that in a 
general hospital one in five of the medical admissions is 
suffering from some form of heart disease (a fair average), 
i this incidence approximates closely to Horder’s estimate 1 
— that bacterial endocarditis is found once in every. 200 
medical admissions. ' It is interesting to note that the hos- 
pital with tlie highest incidence of rheumatic-heart disease 
(Cardiff Royal Infirmary) also showed the highest percent- 
age of cases of ulcerative endocarditis ; hut the correlation 
between the two diseases holds no further than this. 
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Consideration - of the Various Aetiological 
Groups 

Congenital.-^-' The figures In this group undoubtedly give 
no true indication as to the incidence of congenital cardiac 
defects. In the first place, many of the patients with 
severe malformations die in early infancy, and admission 
to hospital is rarely considered. In the second, many of 
the cases of less severe forms of congenital, heart disease 
—for example, patent ductus arteriosus — preseut few or 
no symptoms, and in the absence of any engrafted infec- 
tion or- intercurrent disease would not need in-patient 
hospital treatment. - 

Rheumatic Heart Disease. — This was responsible for 
over 35 per cent, of the cardiac cases admitted to ten 
of the thirteen, hospitals concerned. The maximum inci- 
dence recorded was 50 per cent, of the total heart cases' 
at Cardiff Royal Infirmary.' and the minimum — 16.5 per 
cent.— at the Middlesex Hospital. This latter - figure is- 
rather surprising and difficult to explain, since the corre- 
sponding figure' for the National Hospital for Diseases of 
the Heart, London, was 47.6 per cent. — one of the highest 
m the series. It may he related in some way to the veri- 
high incidence of thyrotoxic and hyperpietic heart disease 
at the Middlesex Hospital, due to the fact that special 
investigations were being made on these two types of 
heart disease. Another factor which may" influence the 
figures is that very few heart cases are admitted to the 
children’s wards, and Dr. Keele suggests that this may- 
be in part due to the proximity of the Middlesex Hospital 
to the children’s hospital in Great Ormond Street. The 
large part played by rheumatism in the causation of heart 
disease is shown forcibly by the fact that 3S.4 per cent, 
of the cases in the whole series fell into this category. It 
is noteworthy also that the incidence of, rheumatism at 
the different centres varied less than any other single 
aetiological group, with the exception of the Middlesex 
Hospital, which has already- been discussed. 

Ulcerative Endocarditis.— The figures for this disease 
vary quite considerably (from 0.6 to 5.6 per cent.) as 


Cardiovascular Syphilis. — The variations in the inci- 
dence of this type of heart disease found at the various, 
centres are most surprising and difficult to explain. It 
would appear likely that the incidence of syphilis must 
be roughly the same in all large cities, and yet we find 
the incidence of heart lesions varying from 1.75 per cent, 
of all heart cases in Liverpool to- 12.6 per cent, in 
Aberdeen. - . ' 

Thyrotoxic Heart Disease. — From the well-recognized 
influence - of geographical conditions on diseases of the 
thyroid gland, the large variations in the incidence of 
heart disease from this cause might have been expected. 
However, there appears to be no very close geographical 
relation between the places with a high incidence or 
between those where the incidence is low. Part of the 
wide variation may be due to the fact that in some 
hospitals such cases are admitted to medical wards and 
in others to surgical ones. 

Hyperpietic Heart Disease and Senile Cardiosclerosis . — 
There are wide variations in both of these groups. It 
is possible, .however, that there may have been some 
confusion in the sorting of these two types of heart 
disease. If the two groups be added together there is 
much less variation in the incidence of the combined 
groups, although even then the figures by no means 
show an even incidence. 

Functional Heart Disease. — The incidence of functional 
heart disease was high at Liverpool, where such cases 
formed rather a high percentage of the whole (17.2 per 
cent.). This is almost certainly due to the 'fact that the 
figures from all the other centres dealt only with hospital 
in-patients, whereas for Liverpool all patients attending 
Professor John Hay’s clinic were included. 

It might be argued that the marked variations noted 
in the different types of the disease merely served to 
show that such a study as this was worthless and the 
information gained unreliable. However, against this 
must be set the figures obtained from the two Bristol 
hospitals, where the cases are seen and diagnosed by two 
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quite distinct groups of physicians ; these show a very 
marked parallelism. 

The most obvious fact that emerges from this study 
is the strikingly constant and high incidence of rheumatic 
heart disease among hospital patients. It thus serves to 
show, if any further evidence is needed, .the urgent neces- 
sity for further study into the aetiology of acute rheum- 
atism and into methods for its prevention and relief. In 
view of the variations in the incidence of other types of 
heart disease, which are evident in this investigation, it 
would appear very desirable that such inquiries should 
be continued at different centres throughout Great Britain 
along similar lines for a longer period of time, so that it 
may he ascertained whether such variations arc constant, 
and what local features arc responsible for them. 


This investigation was made possible by a .financial grant 
from the trustees of the R. L. St. J. Harmsworth Fund, 
and* by the assistance of^ the following: Dr. R. J. Dufhie, 
Aberdeen ’Royal Infirmary ; Dr. T. H. Crozicr, Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast ; Dr. B. Taylor, General Hospital, Birming- 
ham ; .Dr. J. j\f. Thomas, Royal Infirmary, Cardiff Dr. 
W, R. Snodgrass, Western Infirmary, .Glasgow ; Dr. Wyn 
Jones, Royal Infirmary, Liverpool ; Dr. Doris Baker, National 
Hospital fpr Diseases of the Heart, London *, Dr. C. A. Kcele, 
Middlesex Hospital ; Dr. A. G. Ogilvic, Royal * Victoria In- 
firmary, Newcastlc-on-Tyne ; Dr. B. Morgan, Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital, Norwich ; and Dr; T. E. Gumpert, Royal 
Hospital, Sheffield. 

• RtFT.nF.Ncr.s , 

1 Savage, \V. G.: British Medical Journal Supplement, 1931, ii, 37. 
’Border, T.: Quart. Journ. Med., 1909, ii, 290, 


B. PYOCYANfiUS MENINGITIS WITH 
RECOVERY 

BY 

J. F. D. SHREWSBURY, M.D., D.P.H. 

The following case of B. pyocyanctts infection appears to 
be of sufficient general interest to warrant its publication, 
partly because it points a moral, and partly because the 
precise pathogenic status of B. pyocyanctts for the human 
adult is still, somewhat doubtful. B. pyocyanctts has 
long been recognized as a secondary invading microbe in 
wounds and sinuses in man, but many authorities consider 
that it can only fill the role of a primary invader in 
infections of children and debilitated adults. Wilson* 
states, however, that the bacillus can produce in adults 
a generalized infection resembling typhoid fever, and that 
in the course of such an infection the bacillus may attack 
the meninges. He mentions that cases have been recorded 
of B. pyocyanctts meningitis resulting from the injection 
of contaminated cocaine solutions for anaesthetic purposes. 

Case Report 

The patient, a married woman aged 34, was originally 
admitted to the surgical wards of the Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham, under observation for presumptive attacks of 
gall-stone colic. This condition, however, bears no relation, 


and she vomited several times. Her temperature, which was 
normal on admission, rose precipitately to 100° F., and her 
pulse rate increased from 65 to 80. 

There is a hiatus in the clinical record for the next fifteen 
days, but apparently she returned home, where she was con- 
fined to her bed and was attended by her own doctor. She 
was admitted to the medical wards of the Queen’s Hospital 
on September 6th, 1933, and on the following day the exam- 
ination of a sample of her cerebro-spinal fluid established the 
bacteriological diagnosis. The fluid was frankly purulent, 
and contained large numbers of a small, extracellular, actively 
motile Gram-negative bacillus, which proved to be B. pro- 
cyancus on cultural investigation. Between - September 7th 
and October 10th seven samples of cerebro-spinal fluid were 
examined bactcriologically and biochemically, and the labora- 
tory findings on these fluids arc tabulated below. 

On admission the patient presented the picture of a subacute 
meningitis. She was febrile (102° F.), with a slow pulse (60), 
and was vomiting at frequent intervals ; she had a severe 
left-sided headache, with a tendency to localization in the 
occipital region, a coarse nystagmus to the right, and a con- 
siderable degree of neck rigidity. Kernig’s sign, however, was 
negative, and her fundi were clear. The clinical condition 
fluctuated considerably during the succeeding four weeks. On 
some days she had little or no headache, and the meningeal 
symptoms were inconspicuous *, at other times she was 
prostrated by an intolerable headache, and - the meningeal 
symptoms were obvious. For example, when she was exam- 
ined by Dr. Neale on September 1 6th he was unable to detect 
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other than an accidental one, to the meningeal infection ; 
she had no symptoms or signs of meningitis at this time. 
Shortly after her admission to hospital, as part of the general 
surgical examination of her complaint an injection of 10 c.cm. 
of percaine was given intrathecally, prior to a pelvic examina- 
tion being carried out per vaginam. On the following day 
the patient complained of a very severe, generalized headache. 


any appreciable abnormality in her condition, but two days 
later she had a severe recrudescence of headache and vomiting, 
and exhibited the signs of an acute meningitis. . This 
recrudescence persisted, with slight fluctuations, until October 
4th, from which date a rapid improvement set in, which 
progressed to a complete recovery without any further inter- 
ruptions. The fluctuations in the clinical condition could 
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not be correlated with any similar fluctuations in the chemistry 
or the cytology of the cerebro-spinal fluid. 

The patient was discharged cured on October 17th, 1933, 
after a stay of practically six weeks in hospital. Since * her 
discharge she has had no recurrence -of meningeal involvement, 
and at the present time she is able to undertake her normal 
household duties, and seems to be enjoying good health. She 
has not, apparently, experienced any recurrence of the' 
original attacks of presumptive- gall-bladder trouble, which 
first brought her to the Queen's Hospital. 

The significant treatment consisted in the complete 
drainage of the cerebro-spinal fluid by repeated lumbar 
puncture, and the rectal injection of four ounces of a 
25 per cent, solution of magnesium sulphate, morning 
and evening, for the first eight days after admission. 

Discussion 

It would appear to be certain that .the meningeal in- 
fection was connected with the intrathecal injection of 
the spinal anaesthetic. The patient exhibited no signs 
or symptoms of any intestinal infection when she was 
first examined, and the complete absence of fever and 
her general good condition negative any likelihood of a 
pre-existing ' generalized infection with B. pyocyaneus. 
At no time, also, had she any signs of a middle-ear or 
nasal sinus infection. 

The exact source of the infection has not been estab- 
lished, but contamination of the percaine is a more likely 
event than contamination of the . syringe or needle used 
in the intrathecal injection-, especially in view of Wilson’s 
observation, to which I have, already referred. Unfor- 
tunately, the sample of percaine was not submitted for 
laboratory examination, and, in the absence o{ bacterio- 
logical proof of the contamination of -the percaine with 
B. pyocyaneus, the exact source of the infection remains 
a matter for conjecture. This case, however, has several 
educational bearings — notably, the low virulence of a 
B. pyocyaneus infection of the meninges in -a previously 
healthy adult, and the. warning that it provides of the 
need for scrupulous asepsis and absolute" sterility in 
the use of medicaments and apparatus for therapeutic 
purposes. Had the infecting agent been Staphylococcus 
aureus or Streptococcus pyogenes the final result would 
certainly not have been so favourable. 

I wish to record my indebtedness to Dr. A. V. Neale, 
honorary assistant physician-to the Queen's Hospital, under 
whose care the patient recovered in the medical wards, for 
his kind permission to publish the clinical notes of the case, 
and to Dr. H. I. Coombs, Ph.D., biochemist to the Queen'-s 
Hospital, for his kind permission to include the chemical 
findings on the cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Kivski-ncs 

1 Wilson, W. J.: A System of Bacteriology,- 1929, iv, 334. 


H. W. Siemens and J. H. Broekema (Nederl. Tijdschr. 
v. Gencesk., January 13th) state that Holland is one oi 
the European countries in which favus is most frequent. 
In German}- the disease is almost unknown, as is shown 
by the fact that in Munich only four cases were seen in the 
course of a year, in Kiel ten cases in eight years, and in 
Hamburg four cases in six years. In the Leyden district, 
on the other hand, 250 fresh cases were seen in less than 
four years. The prevalence of favus in Holland is 
attributed to the fact that a large, proportion of the 
patients refuse treatment owing to their ignorance of the 
risks connected -with the disease. Moreover, many Dutch 
physicians are said to be ignorant of the principles of the 
modern treatment of favus. The authors maintain that 
the disease can only be eradicated by enlightenment of 
the public, which could be effected by the formation of 
a special association. In the meanwhile it is desirable 
that favus should be added to the list of diseases infection 
with which debars children from attending school. 


A FURTHER INVESTIGATION ON 
EXCRETORY, TUBERCLE 
BACILLURIA 

BY ' 

J.. MENTON, L.^R.C.P. and S.I. 

B\CTF-RIOLOG1ST TO THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD 

Despite the progress of modem research in the elucidation 
of many aspects of renal function, authorities still differ 
on the apparently simple question as to whether or not 
micro-organisms can pass through the healthy kidney. 
This problem has a clinical as well as a scientific interest. 

It has from time to time engaged the attention of various 
workers, so that the lack of unanimity is' not due to 
want of interest. 

Wyssokowitsch 1 (1836), using various micio-organisms, found 
renal lesions essential for transmission. Others who have 
agreed with this view, with the organisms on which they- 
havc based their conclusions, are: Boccardi 2 (1SS8) (anthrax 
bacilli) ; Pemice and Scagliosi 3 (1892) [Staphylococcus 
aureus) Sherrington 4 (1893) (various organisms) ; Cotton 5 
(1895) ( Staphylococcus aureus) ; and Pepper* (1921) (colifonn 
organisms). On the other hand, Sittmann 7 (1894) concluded 
that the staphylococcus could pass through a- healthy kidney. 
Great disagreement ,exists also on this question in regard to 
the tubercle bacillus. Kiellenthemer* (1914) obtained negative 
biological results -in guinea-pigs with the albumin- free urines 
of thirteen advanced tuberculous patients, whereas three of 
eleven specimens showing albumin, and taken from similar 
patients, were positive, although these three patients revealed 
no post-mortem evidence of genito-urinary tuberculosis. He . 
therefore concluded that tubercle bacilli could not pass 
through a healthy kidney, but might do so through an 
impaired organ, although no actual renal tuberculosis was 
present. Medlar and ’Sasano 9 (1924), after examining 30,000 
serial sections of the kidneys of twelve tuberculous guinea- 
pigs and four tuberculous rabbits, formed the opinion that 
renal tuberculosis was present in every instance in which 
tubercle bacilli were found in the urine during life, and that 
there was no evidence to suggest the excretion of these 
organisms by a normal kidney. Bumpus and Thompson 10 
(1930) did not think it was possible for a normal kidney to 
filter tubercle bacilli from the blood stream into the urine. 
Rieder 11 (1931) found urogenital tuberculosis by operation, 
or post mortem, ih all ihe eleven instances in which he 
had recovered tubercle bacilli from the urine. The present 
writer 12 (1932) found only one urine positive out of seventy- 
six single specimens from seven ty-six patients with advanced 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and repeated examinations revealed _ 
persistent albuminuria in this instance. On the other hand, 
Foulerton and Hillier 13 (1901) obtained six positive urines 
from six tuberculous patients' without being able to find any 
post-mortem evidence of genito-urinary involvement. Church- 
man 14 (1914), Brown 15 (1915), • Geising'er 16 (1917), XZaulk 17 
(1921), Hobbs 1 ' (1923), Smith 10 (1924), Ekehom 20 (1923), and 
many other authorities, including Calmette, have expressed 
themselves in favour of the possible occurrence of excretory 
tubercle bacilluria. More recently, Ramel 21 (1932) formed 
similar conclusions, believing that he had encountered six 
instances of transitory tubercle bacilluria ; but this authority 
like some of the others expressing similar opinions, seems to 
have laid undue stress on normal renal function tests, and 
it is not clear if he cut serial sections to exclude active genito- 
urinary tuberculosis. 

Present Investigation 

A healthy young adult rabbit excreting normal urine 
received 66.5 mg. of living human tubercle bacilli intra- 
venously. Twenty-four-hour specimens of urine were 
tested chemically, microscopically, and biologically from 
the first to the sixth day inclusive. No abnormality and 
no evidence of the excretion of tubercle bacilli was found, 
despite the fact that the guinea-pigs inoculated with the 
urine were kept alive for several months. The rabbit, 
killed late on the sixth day, showed no macroscopic 
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changes, and serial sections of the kidneys failed to reveal 
tubercle bacilli, although significant collections of round 
cells were found scattered sparsely throughout these ‘organs. 

A second healthy rabbit was given 163 mg. of living 
human tubercle bacilli intramuscularly, and twenty-four- 
hour specimens of urine taken from the first to the third 
day inclusive did not show any chemical, microscopical, 
or biologicarabnormality. The animal was killed at the 
end of the third "day. No tubercle bacilli were found in 
the kidneys ; collections of round cells were present, but 
to a less extent than in the first rabbit. 

Ten forty-eight-hour specimens of apparently normal 
urine from ten guinea-pigs with advanced tuberculosis 
were tested on. ten healthy cavies with three positive 
results. None of the original animals showed frank 'tuber- 
culosis of the kidneys microscopically, the brunt of the 
disease falling on spleen, liver, and lymphatic system. 
These kidneys, however, could not be considered normal, 
as they showed degeneration of the tubular epithelium,, 
cellular foci in the interstitial tissue, and other changes 
which could be attributed directly or indirectly to the 
toxaemia and other constitutional effects resulting from 
the presence of tubercle bacilli in large numbers in the 
other organs. It is noteworthy that the three tuherculous 
cavies showing tubercle bacilli in the urine exhibited these 
renal changes more extensively than the remaining seven 
animals. ' 

As previously seventy-six single samples of urine had 
"been tested from individual patients, it was now thought 
advisable to do repeated tests on a smaller number of 
infected people to exclude the possibility of periodicity 
in excretion. Any patient showing albuminuria or other- 
gross change indicative of renal abnormality was dis- 
carded. One hundred specimens of urine were tested 
biologically, this number being taken from twenty-two 
patients, ten suffering from advanced pulmonary tuber- 
culosis with positive sputa, and twelve showing surgical 
tuberculosis in an active state — mainly of the bone and 
joint variety. Of the hundred samples, eighteen were 
twenty-four-hour specimens — twelve from the surgical 
and six from' the pulmonary patients. One sample only, 
the fourth single specimen from a man suffering from 
advanced phthisis, gave a positive biological reaction, and 
ten further samples, including one twenty-four-hour speci- 
men, failed to repeat this result, but all the later specimens 
of urine showed hyaline and granular casts, which had 
not revealed themselves in the first four specimens : if they 
had, this patient would not have been included in the 
investigation. At the time of writing the casts persist, 
but there is no albuminuria, and the renal function tests 
are normal. 

Discussion 

The* fact that the rabbit’s urine did not' show tubercle 
bacilli after the intravenous administration of such a large 
dose seemed to afford strong evidence against excretory 
bacilluria. One must remember, however, that the rabbit 
has a comparatively high resistance to human tubercle 
bacilli, and the possibility of rapid destruction of the 
majority of the micro-organisms by autolysis or other 
means at once arose ; for the collection of round cells 
in the kidneys appeared to indicate that tubercle bacilli 
had reached -these organs, and . the failure to find them 
suggested that they had been destroyed. Comparatively 
few- tubercle bacilli were found in the spleen and liver, 
and a large proportion of these organisms were held up in 
the lungs. Additional experiments confirmed this finding, 
which was first suggested by Mr. Su-orn of Stafford as 
a. possible explanation of the paucity of tubercle bacilli 
in the abdominal organs and in the arterial blood after 
intravenous inoculation. Further work is being done on 
this aspect. The fact remains, however, that although 
some of the organisms gained access to the general circula- 


tion, probably even in greater numbers than in natural 
human infection, none were excreted in the urine. 

The three cavies showing positive urines presented a 
different set of circumstances. Their urines were tested 
when they were in an advanced stage of disease caused 
by an organism to which they arc highly susceptible — 
that is, the bovine tubercle bacillus. Their kidneys, 
although not obviously tuberculous, were subject to the 
strains of toxaemia and altered metabolism. Conse- 
quently, these results cannot be claimed as evidence of 
excretory bacilluria by the normal kidney, but can be 
put forward in support of the idea that tubercle bacilli 
may escape from a distant focus through this organ when 
it is impaired from causes other than renal tuberculosis. 

The human positive urine can be similarly explained. 
The casts were few, but they were sufficiently persistent 
to point to abnormality. 

Conclusions 

The results of this investigation do not confirm the 
opinion' that tubercle bacilli can pass through a normal 
kidney, but they support the contention that thesfc micro- 
organisms may gain access to the urine in the' absence of 
renal tuberculosis when the normal action of the kidney 
is impaired, either indirectly as the result of extensive 
tuberculosis elsewhere or in consequence of independent 
renal disease. 

My thanks are due to Dr. J. Stevenson and Miss M. 
Mulveiu for their. kindness in securing the necessary specimens 
and for supplying the clinical details of the patients, and 
I acknowledge inv indebtedness to Mr. 15. It. Sworn of Stafford 
and Dr. T. V. 'Cooper for supplying me with some of the 
original references. 
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With the title of “ What the City is Doing for the 
Public Health,” Dr. G. H. Masson, medical officer of 
health for Port-ot-Spain, Trinidad, has published a health 
week address, delivered at the Royal Victoria Institute, 
Port-of-Spain,on October 2nd, 1933. It reviews the various, 
activities of the municipal council, including scavenging, 
removal of house refuse, water supply, sewerage and 
sewage disposal, slaughtering, markets, and food protec- 
tion. The lack of attention paid to tuberculosis comes in 
for arid comment, most of the education work in respect 
of its prevention being undertaken by the Association for. 
the Prevention and Treatment of Tuberculosis, with the 
tuberculosis dispensary as its centre of activity. There 
are tuberculosis wards at the Colonial Hospital, which 
play a useful part by housing open cases, but there is 
no sanatorium for the early and curable cases. The pre- 
valence of this disease is attributed to the extent of bad 
housing and overcrowding. A tabulated comparative 
summary of vital statistics for the years 1922 and 1932 
reveals the progress in the diminution of ' disease which 
has been achieved, and this simple and humorously 
W'ritten statement of the work of the public health depart- 
ment should enable future advances to be made, thanks 
to the creation of a more interested and more instructed 
public outlook. 
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RUPTURE OF THE DUODENUM 

The following case would appear to be worthy of record in 
view of the rarity of recovery after this lesion. According 
to Schumacher 1 the mortality of this injury* is 90 per 
cent., 'and Miller- has found only one successful case of 
operation for extensive rupture of the third part of the 
duodenum. Doubtless other cases of recovery have been 
reported since, but further references are not available 
at the present time. 

A girl, aged 20, was involved in a motor accident on the 
night of July 9th, 1933. On admission to hospital she was 
found to be suffering from severe shock, and showed signs 
of a grave intra-abdominal injury ; she had also sustained 
a severe \\ ound of the left thigh, as well as multiple bruises > 
and abrasions. It was decided to operate without delay, 
and, rigidity being most marked in the right upper quadrant 
of the abdomen, laparotomy was performed through a right 
upper paramedian, incision with open ether, anaesthesia. 
The peritoneal cavity was full of blood, and on further 
exploration a large rupture was found in the third part of 
the duodenum. The tear was approximately 1A inches long, 
diagonal in direction, and ran round the upper surface of 
the viscus. Duodenal contents were free in ^the peritoneal 
cavity, and there was also a small tear of the pancreas with 
much haemorrhage into all the surrounding tissues and into 
the lesser sac of the peritoneum. The tear in the duodenum 
was sutured transversely in two layers, the peritoneal cavity 
mopped as dry as possible, and drainage tubes inserted— 
one in the lesser sac through the operation wound, one from 
the area of rupture through the right flank, and one in the 
pelvis through a suprapubic incision. The wound was then 
closed, and the patient, who had received intravenous saline 
throughout the operation, was given a blood -transfusion of 
500 exm: The wound in the leg was cleaned and plugged 
with flavine, and paraffin and antitetanic and B. welchii 
serum were administered. The patient stood the shock of 
the operation well. Eserine. 1/30 grain, and 1/2 c.cm. 
pituitrin were given alternately every three hours until the 
bowels acted with an enema on the second day. . 

The following day the patient’s condition was reasonably 
satisfactory, all tubes draining olocd-stained serum freely. 
On July 12th the discharge from the lesser sac and the 
pelvis began to decrease rapidly, but that from the tube in 
the flank became more profuse and lighter in colour. During 
the next two or three days this discharge was so copious 
that special' drainage measures were required, and a con- 
tinuous suction apparatus was devised. The discharge 
showed the appearance and characteristics of pancreatic fluid, 
but little bile was present. On the 13th the patient became 
jaundiced, but this passed off in two or three days. On the 
17th the discharge in the flank began to lessen; and by the 
22nd had almost ceased, -but signs of a ducdenal fistula 
appeared at the drainage hole in the operation wound. 
Tlxis flow continued for some days, but eventually dried 
up. On the 20th a serum reaction with marked urticaria 
occurred. 

The patient manifested an intermittent pyrexia for. ever 
a month, but a good deal of this could be accounted for bv 
the condition of the 'wound in the thigh, which suppurated. 
This gradually cleared up, however, and the patient was 
discharged from hospital on August 22nd suffering from 
* occas otial slight attacks of indigestion, but otherwise 
apparently well. 

I am indebted to the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Sendees, Kenya, for permission to publish this case, and to 
Dr. J. A. Carman for valuable assistance in the contrivance 
of various types of drainage apparatus. 
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TRAUMATIC EXTRAPERITONEAL RUPTURE 
OF THE DUODENUM 

Traumatic extraperitoneal rupture of the duodenum is 
a rare and dangerous abdominal catastrophe. 1 Thus 
out of 132 cases of traumatic intestinal rupture it was 
found that in twenty -three the duodenum, was affected ; . 
in four only of these was the lesion extraperitoneal, and 
in seven the injury -was entirely overlooked at opera- 
tion. . The prognosis is particularly grave 2 ; only two 
out of eighty-five recorded cases recovered. Although 
the condition is well known and its mechanics thoroughly 
understood, yet its precise diagnosis ’is a matter of great 
difficulty'. The following case, therefore, needs no further 
introduction. 

L. T., a checker, while working behind his own motor lorry, 
was struck in the back by another motor lorry’ and pinned 
between the two for about five minutes. He was brought 
into the casualty department in a condition of profound shock, 
and complained of severe boring pain in the upper part of 
the right side of bis abdomen passing through to the back. 
'His pulse was 72, respiration 22, and temperature 97.6° F. 
His breathing was entirely thoracic, and he was rigid all over 
the right side of the abdomen and exquisitely tender and 
liyperaesthetic in his right hypochondriiim and right loin. 
There was no diminution of liver dullness, and his left flank 
was resonant, but his right flank was dull — non-shifting.. An 
examination of his urine did not reveal any abnormal con- 
stituents. The patient was treated for shock, placed under 
continuous observation, and a half-hourly pulse record taken. 
A steady rise in his pulse rate ,to 96, " within two hours, 
indicated that surgical intervention was here imperative. 

The abdomen was opened by a right paramedian incision. 
No escape of gas occurred, and no excess of fluid was seen in 
the peritoneal cavity. No lesion was detected in any of his 
abdominal or "pelvic viscera, but a hacmatoma about two 
inches in diameter was seen behind the mesentery. The 
retroperitoneal region was therefore explored. The peritoneum 
was incised just to the right of the transverse co'on, and 
this was then turned back. The retroperitoneal tissues were 
revealed bathed in blood and bile, and the second part, of 
the duodenum was seen to be severed transversely for about 
seven-eighths of its diameter ; the tear was completely extra- 
peritoneal. The blood and bile were swabbed away, and 
the duodenum sutured end to end. The abdomen was then 
closed, Morrison's pouch being drained by a ,tubc passed 
through the right loin. Recovery was complicated by collapse 
of the base of the right lung and right haemothcrax— both 
the result of the accident. These conditions resolved under 
careful nursing. The odour of the slight discharge after a 
few clays pointed strongly to a pancreatic leak ; it was 
therefore examined for pancreatic ferment and bile. . 

Report. — Small amount of bile' present- 
Diastase: 50 units. 

Trypsin: very small amount present. 

Cultures: enterococci and B. coJi . 

. The discharge gradually ceased, and henceforth progress 
was rapid. 

The distribution of the pain was possibly due to the 
involvement of the pancreas (having regard to pancreatic 
lesions such as acute, pancreatitis and adherent peptic 
ulcer). However, the intimate anatomical relationship 
of the two organs renders it highly improbable that the 
pancreas could escape involvement by trauma sufficiently 
violent to tear the duodenum. Hence the radiation of- 
the pain as described above is of important diagnostic 
significance. The case also illustrates The value of a 
rising pulse rate as the criterion of surgical intervention 
in the treatment of rihe " acute abdomen,*', and the 
paramount importance of regarding all the findings 
in an exploratory laparotomy with due gravity and 

\ Berry and Giuseppi. 

* Sherren and Walton in Choyccs System of Surgery , 
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proportion ; in this case fhe important finding was that of 
a retroperitoneal haematoma in the duodenal region. ■ 

My thanks are due to my chief, Mr. C. Jennings Marshall, 
M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S., for his' kindness in allowing me to' 
write this note, and for "his valued help and criticism in 
its preparation. 

M. Blasker, M.R.C.S., L.K.C.P. 

Ilouse-Surgeon, Charing Cross Hospital. 


AN UNUSUAL NEPHRECTOMY 

The following case seems to be of much interest, and may 
be considered worthy of record. 

The patient, an unmarried woman aged 45, first consulted 
me in the early part o[ November, 1933. She complained of 
painS in the lumbar region, which had been troubling her lor 
two or three weeks and were increasing in intensity, but said 
that otherwise she felt perfectly well. On examination there 
was a large, well-defined cystic goitre, from which she slated 
she had suffered for eighteen years (ever since a pregnancy), 
and which had recently started to give rise to slight obstruc- 
tive symptoms. There was also a marked spinal curvature, 
with a convexity on the left side, most prominent in the 
loner dorsal region. On abdominal palpation a large, freely 
movable, and somewhat tender swelling could be felt in the 
left iliac fossa. This had been increasing in size at a con- 
siderable speed, according to the -patient, who had not men- 
tioned its p existence prior to the examination. A diagnosis 
of ovarian cyst was made. After some consideration as to 
whether -it would be wiser to deal first with the abdominal 
condition or with tile neck; ’it' was decided to open the 
abdomen. 

On November 20lh, under avertin and ether anaesthesia," 
the abdomen was opened by a mid-line incision, and a large 
cystic swelling was revealed, which lay partly in the pelvis 
and partly in the lower left abdomen. On examination this 
proved to be not an ovarian cyst but a cystically degenerated - 
kidney, which had been forced forward and downward by the 
spinal curvature. Owing" to the curvature and deformity ir 
was quite impossible to consider removing the kidney by 
the usual extraperitoneal method, for tile lower part of the 
spinal column lay, owing to its rotation, directly behind the' 
hilum and vessels: it was therefore decided to remove the 
kidney transabdominally. The same cause that prevented 
the reaching of the vessels from the rctrolalcral position made 
them more 'accessible from the abdomen, and they were 
accordingly ligated and the kidney removed through the 
abdominal incision. Two. large calculi were completely ob- 
structing the left ureter about three inches below the pelvis 
of the kidney, and these were removed. A long drainage 
tube was then inserted and brought out through the upper 
part of the wound, and the wound closed in the usual 
manner. 

Except for a somewhat troublesome cough (due largely to 
the condition of the neck),, which on one occasion caused a 
slight protrusion ot omentum through the drain wound, tire 
patient has made an uneyentlul recovery, and is now quite 
convalescent and summoning Up sufficient courage to have 
her neck operated on for the cystic goitre. 

On examination of the specimen the kidney showed a very 
small portion of undegenerated tissue at the lower pole, with 
enormous distension ot the pelvis and practical disappearance 
ot the calyces, the whole of the remaining part showing a 
complete cystic degeneration secondary to the obstructive 
stones in the ureter. Interesting features arising in the case 
were: (1) how this woman, who stands about 5 feet, managed 
to have a full-temr child . eighteen years ago when suffering 
from tire spinal deformity and pelvic inclination, which she 
states were as had at that time as they are now ; and (2) how 
the kidney had reached this condition without causing more 
severe symptoms. 

I am much indebted to Dr. F. B. Oliphant, C.M., and to 
Dr. G. W. Oliphant for their assistance. 

John C. T. Sanctuary, M.B., B.Ch., 

' Honorary Surgeon, Bridport Hospital. 


PLUMB1SM AND NEPHRITIS 

Chronic Nephritis ami Lead Poisoning,' by Dr. L. J. 
Jarvis Nye, is a carefully prepared, well-thought-out, and 
suggestive book, 1 one which will repay the reader. Al- 
though the subjects dealt with mainly concern Australia, 
the treatise is yet interesting and helpful to all. The 
association of plumbism and nephritis on that continent has 
long been known, and has been attributed, to the painting 
of the verandas of the wooden houses with white lead 
paint. In Queensland 1,250 persons died from nephritis 
between 1917 and 1926 ", 706 of these were females, and 
544 were males, the highest incidence occurring in the 
years between 20 and 30. In New South Wales for the 
same period the mortality rates were 539 males and 556 
females, whereas in South Australia the numbers were 
30 and 120 respectively. As the number of deaths 
under 40 years of age was more than three times greater 
in one State than the others, the question has been raised 
as to the harmful influence of its more tropical climate, 
or of the operation of a . toxin upon susceptible persons. 
It is not uncommon to find a whole family affected by 
nephritis and its members dying oiic by one, a circum- 
stance which has suggested the presence of some factor 
operating in childhood, and exercising a sclerosing in- 
fluence which increases with the passing of the years. -The 
interstitial type of nephritis is the more common, and 
it seldom shows itself till adolescence. Although many 
of the children are not robust, are stunted, and. have not 
the playfulness of those who are healthy, they seldom 
require medical attendance until adolescence is reached, 
when there are complaints of failing eyesight, nose bleed- 
ing, and severe headache. Albumin may then be found 
in the urine, the blood is deficient in haemoglobin, and the 
blood pressure is raised. Vomiting is a common symptom, 
and is attributed to a vicarious elimination of urea by 
the gastric mucous membrane, since it is followed by a 
marked reduction in the amount of urea in the blood. 
Vomiting, recurrent and uncontrolled, is usually a pre- 
cursor ol death. At necropsy the kidneys arc found to be 
contracted, the capsule firmly adherent, and on micro- , 
scopical examination there is a widely diffused interstitial 
fibrosis with degenerated glomeruli. 

Discussing the aetiology ol nephritis, attention is drawn 
to the influence of micro-organisms or their toxins, also 
to chemical poisons. When the kidney disease- develops 
during convalescence from an acute infection, the pro- 
bability is that it is due to a bacterio-toxin of strepto- 
coccal origin, frequently, in the case of children, the 
Streptococcus scarlatinae. It has for long been a matter 
of debate as to how far nephritis occurring after 30 years 
of age is a repercussion of kidney trouble which had been 
present in childhood and due to scarlet fever. Nye's 
experience does not lend weight to the supposition. 
There is no definite information that post-scarlatinal 
nephritis is a forerunner of adult nephritis. 

In studying the literature of lead poisoning there is 
little reference to children suffering from plumbism in ’ 
our own country, but, three decades ago, J. A. Turner 
drew attention to the prevalence of the malady in the 
children of North Queensland : 428 cases had been treated 
during 1917-26 in the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Brisbane. As regards plumbism Nye’s opinion is that 
there is a personal as well as a familial susceptibility' to 
the toxaemia, also that seasonal influences oper ate, a s 

1 Chronic Nephritis ami Lend Poisoning. By L. .1. J. Nve, M.F. 
CM. Sydney, Australia: Angus and Robertson, Ltd. 11133. 
(Pp. 145 ; illustrated. 12s. G(l.l 
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shown by the largest number of cases occurring in the 
wannest months of the year. The physical signs of 
plumbism in children differ from those in the adult, 
especially as regards paralysis. In adults it assumes 
the form of ' ’ drop- wrist,” but in children it attacks 
mainly the lower extremities, both limbs being affected, 
and when the upper limbs are involved the paralysis is 
always more pronounced in the feet. The extensor 
muscles of the toes arid the peroneal muscles are the, 
more involved, giving rise to " toe-drop," but the 
tibialis anticus and gastrocnemius do not always escape. 
When in children the upper extremities are affected the 
muscles involved are, as in the adult, the extensors of the 
fingers and of the wrists, and nearly always bilaterally. 
Cerebral symptoms ate rare, although the retina and 
ocular muscles may become affected. J. L. Gibson has 
advanced the opinion that the papilloedema of the 
retina and paralysis of the ocular muscles are caused 
by increased intracranial pressure, and this view is 
strengthened by the good results which have followed 
lumbar puncture. Whether the paralysis of the extremi- 
ties in lead poisoning is due to anatomical changes in 
the spinal cord, to peripheral neuritis, or to changes in 
the muscles is still an unsolved problem. 

As regards the frequency of plumbism in children in 
Australia, there is little doubt of it being the result of 
the type of paint used for covering and protecting the 
verandas of wooden houses. White lead is the pig- 
ment mostly used, and in warm weather the surface 
becomes chalky and dusty. Children frequently suck the 
raindrops on the railing, or the dust penetrates under- 
neath the finger-nails. Many of the children are nail- 
biters or thumb-suckers, and as two or three children in 
one family may die from lead poisoning it is difficult not 
to incriminate the paint. Attempts are being made to 
find a substitute. A titanium compound is said to possess 
equal covering power to lead carbonate, and to be capable 
of similarly resisting the influences of the weather. Time 
and trial alone will show whether all the advantages- 
claimed for it can be substantiated, and particularly its 
freedom from harmful influences. 

Thomas Oliver. 


SURGERY OF THE THORAX 

Tha thoracic cavity is the last of the great body spaces 
to be invaded by the surgeon, and the increasing extent 
of the practice of thoracic surgery is evidence of its rela- 
tive success. Textbooks on this subject in the English 
language are few, v.-hile the literature in the form of 
papers is rapidly assuming formidable proportions. It 
was necessary, therefore, that an attempt should be made 
to sift this material and to assess what will stand the 
test of time and what is ephemeral. This Mr. Holmes 
Sellors has set himself to undertake, as he states in the 
introduction to Surgery of the Thorax.- A .wide experi- 
ence is one of the essentials for this task, and it might be 
debatable whether the relatively small practical experi- 
ence of the author (which he frankly acknowledges) is 
sufficient for a review of this type. On the whole, how- 
ever, good judgement is shown in the general description 
of well-tried measures and the application of essential 
principles. 

In certain respects the author deviates from the straight 
and narrow path of orthodox teaching, such as when 
he states that lipiodol will enter the communicating 
bronchus of an abscess the opening of which is of 


sufficient- size to allow pus to' pass out on coughing. This 
is definitely against general observation ; and in the acute 
and subacute abscesses the granulation tissue in the 
bronchus is the chief barrier to the entrance of the oil, 
but does not prevent pus slowly leaking out as the 
tension in the abscess increases. In the really chronic 
abscess and the long-standing bronchiectatic cavities the 
epithelium of the bronchial tubes spreads into the cavities 
and allows free communication, and into these lipiodot 
will pass relatively freely. We should have liked to see 
more emphasis laid upon the value of intercostal drainage 
in selected cases of streptococcal empyema, and especially 
in children, either as a temporary measure or in many 
cases as the sole surgical procedure. While the value 
of bronchoscopy in the cure of acute pulmonary abscess 
may be debatable, as a proportion of such abscesses will 
resolve spontaneously after rupture into a bronchus, we 
cannot agree with the author when he declares that 
“ bronchoscopy is of comparatively little value in lung 
abscess when compared to bronchiectasis." In fact, it 
is doubtful if bronchoscopy ever cures a patient' with 
established bronchiectasis — apart from the variety which 
is secondary to the presence of a foreign body. Although 
temporary alleviation is common, relapse is frequent soon 
after the end of the course of treatment. 

In addition to diseases of the lung there are short 
chapters on the heart and pericardium, the diaphragm, 
and the oesophagus. The illustrations are -clear and well 
reproduced, and the presentation and printing make for 
easy reading. 


PHYSICAL METHODS OF TREATMEXT 
Dr. Heinrich Wolf must have worked with rare perse- 
verance and energy to have written his Textbook of 
Physical Therapy* during the busy years of medical prac- 
tice. Apart from chapters on special subjects contributed 
by colleagues, the book is based entirely on the author’s 
personal experience in the various branches of physical 
medicine during the last thirty years. Its purpose is to 
consider the clinical aspects of diseases from the physical 
therapists' point of view, and to show how. to select appro- 
I priate treatment for individual cases at different stages 
of disease. The physical therapist is enjoined to regard 
himself primarily as a physician, and to adapt his treat- 
ment to the physiological needs of his patient, avoiding 
the dangers of .over-specialization. - A book written from 
first-hand experience- is almost always fresher and more 
spontaneous in style than one compiled from other sources, 
but Dr. Wolf’s bqok is an exception to this; and the 
reader may find it sometimes laboured. But the field 
covered is wide, and the task of surveying it must have 
been arduous. 

Part I is concerned with theory and principles, and 
describes the different kinds of physical treatment, their 
effects, and the technique of their application. In the 
chapter on electrotherapy the author’s references to the 
uses of sinusoidal currents and Schnee baths suggest that 
in his hands these measures have not proved as useful as 
other workers have found them. Diathermy is treated 
briefly in this section, but its special uses are considered 
later in relation to genito-urinary diseases, and in the 
chapters on minor electrosurgery and diseases of the lower 
respiratory tract. In the chapter on massage four condi- 
tions are mentioned which the author finds amenable to 
treatment by osteopathic methods. Unfortunately for 
the reader the successful manipulations are not described. 


; Surgery of the Thorax. By T. H. Sellars, M.Ch., F.R.C S. 
Preface by R. A. Young. M.D., F.R.C.P. London: Constable 
and Co., Ltd. 1933. (Pp, xxiii 4- 519 ; 140 figures, including 

11 plates in colour. 22s. Gd. net.) 
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on the ground that it is impossible' to give satisfactory 
descriptions of them. 

■ The second part of the book, on the practice of physical 
therapeutics, commences by dealing at some length with 
fractures and describing them individually, whether or not 
there is need for special modifications in their physical 
treatment. Much of this could, with advantage, be 
omitted, so reducing -the weight of the book, which is 
uncomfortably heavy to hold. While mentioning the 
format of the'book, the good printing deserves comment, 
but nothing is gained by including in the text diagrams 
such as that of the microccphalic in Fig. 45. Part II 
continues with accounts of the application of physical 
measures to diseases Uf the different systems of the body, 
cond.tions not included among these being considered 
together in a later chapter. The account of the thcra- 
peutic use of hyperthermia is interesting, particularly in 
relation to the physiological changes taking place under 
the influence of heat. The final chapter, contributed by 
a gynaecologist, strikes a depressing note, and one feels 
that this writer has become a misogynist, or has never 
met a normal woman. On page 358 appears the state- 
ment: " A woman is as well as her ovaries permit her to 
be” ; and on the next page : " A woman has been defined 
as a constipated being with a pain in her side.” But the 
value of physical methods in preventive medicine is 
real-zed, though not expressed very clearly. For instance, 
on page 359, we read : •“ To properly insure the girl and 
woman against the wear and tear of life to which she is’ 
apparently destined, physical medicine should be applied 
to both parents before and after marriage.” 

As a textbook the value of the present volume would 
have been increased if Dr. Wolf had departed from his 
rule of not often quoting other authors, and had appended 
a list of references or bibliography. While not contribut- 
ing much that is original to the study of physical thera- 
peutics, it is an honest attempt to present a comprehen- 
sive account of the subject, in the hope that this will 
lead to a wider understanding of physical medicine and 
a more rational employment of physical methods of 
treatment. 


EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

Generalizations as to the physical, psychological, and 
social effects of widespread unemployment, and statistics 
and averages as to' its extent and incidence, require to 
be corrected, or at least supplemented, by a study of 
individual cases and of small communities in which it is 
more than usually prevalent in order to obtain a true 
picture or conception of the situation. Unemployment 
is not merely an economic problem -but a human experi- 
ence. As we pointed out in a leading article on 
" Children and Unemployment ” in the Journal of 
November 25th last (p. 981) the fully authenticated 
statement that " the harmful effects of unemployment 
-have not been widespread or severe ” in relation to school 
children, is compatible with the very real existence of 
malnutrition and other conditions detrimental to health 
in disquieting numbers of actual cases dealt with by the 
Save the Children Fund, So, though a steady diminution 
of the numbers of unemployed persons is encouraging, 
and a certain comfort may be derived from a knowledge 
that their unemployment is continuous over any. long 
period in only a minority of instances, and though there 
is no reason to question Sir George Newman’s statement 
that " there is at present no available medical evidence 
of any general increase in physical impairment, ^ in sick- 
ness, or in mortality as a result of economic depression 
or unemployment," we require, in order fully to appreciate 
what is actually happening, a knowledge of the history 


and circumstances of individual cases, and of the personal 
results on body, mind, and character. 

This constitutes the value of such a book -as Memoirs 
of the Unemployed .* . It is compiled and edited by 
Lance Beales and R. S. Lambert, and purports to give 
" first-hand accounts, by the workless themselves, of the 
physical and mental effects of prolonged unemployment.” 
-There are two appendices, useful but of no very- out- 
standing value, by Ruth Bowley, on " How the Workless 
Spend their Money,” and by Dr. Morris Robb on " The 
Psychology of Unemployment from the Medical Point 
of View.” The former gives details of the budgets of 
five families, anil discloses, in the light of the recent 
British Medical Association Report on Nutrition, a not 
very- judicious expenditure. The latter appendix adds 
a short account of seven, individual cases to the twenty- 
five fuller autobiographical narratives which constitute 
the body- of the book. These are of a varied character, 
both as to nature of employment, position in society, 
age, circumstances, and effects. They- bear every mark 
of authenticity, and have been judiciously- collected and 
arranged. They- are simple and brief " memoirs,” and, 
as might be expected, disclose in some instances short- 
comings of character as well as the heroic endurance of 
sheer misfortune and suffering, and even in a few cases 
a surprising continuance of optimism and confidence. 
They may-, - with advantage, be read by- all those whose 
daily life docs not bring them into contact at first hand 
with examples of a similar nature. 


RECIPES FOR CHILDREN 

The medical officers of the Chelsea Babies’ Club have 
written a useful little book, entitled Recipes for Food and 
Conduct , J dedicated to Dr. Eric Pritchard, and. con- 
taining a great deal of sound common sense on diet, 
clothing, sunshine, fresh air, and other matters of im- 
portance to doctors and mothers. It is refreshing to 
find in this work a healthy- condemnation of patent foods, 
together with a warning about the use of synthetic vitamin 
preparations ;• this is certainly needed to counteract the 
influence of commercial publicity campaigns. The in- 
genious method of allowing the flat-dweller’s child to 
get fresh air by means of a wire cage fitted outside the 
window should prove popular when more widely' known, 
while the section on artificial feeding — better called un- 
natural feeding — contains the wise recommendation that 
all milk, of whatever grade, should be brought to the 
boil. The same section records the sensible dictum, ” It 
is impossible to feed babies artificially by a fixed formula,” 
a point which can scarcely be emphasized enough. 
Written in clear language, this little book can be warmly 
recommended to all interested in babies. 

Miss Margaret Buchanan’s little book on Nursciy 
Nourishment, 11 with a foreword by Dr. Robert; Hutchison, 
can also be Tecommendcd as a useful means of finding 
an answer to the ever- recurring nursery problem of ” what 
to give them." The author seems particularly strong 
on puddings, and shows a real understanding of children 
in her recipes for boiled rice pudding, which, when cold, 
is to be beaten up with cream and served in custard 
glasses with chopped cherries on top. 

4 Memoirs of the Unemployed. Introduced and edited hv L. 
Beales and It S. Lambert. London : Victor Gollancz Ltd. 1934. 
(Pp. 287. 5s.) 

s llenpcs for pood and Conduct, By II. Waller, X. Langdon 
I.lrn fl, j Gibbcns, and C. Grosvenor Millis. London: The Babies 
Clnb, Stanley Cottage, 35, Danvers Street, Chelsea. - (Pp. f-i. 
2s. Gd.) 

* Xurscrv Nourishment. By M. N. Buchanan. London: Edward 
Arnold and Co. 1933. (Pp. 104. 3s. net.) 
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To help the mother of a blind baby in her difficult 
task of bringing up the child satisfactorily the National 
Institute for the Blind has issued a special bulletin for 
her guidance.' The pamphlet is intended for those cases 
where the baby, instead of being sent to a Sunshine Home, 
is reared at home. Though, apart from the sense of sight, 
blind babies and seeing babies are physically and mentally 
the same, unexpected differences occur in behaviour. It 
has been observed , for example, that many blind children • 
do not crawl before they begin to walk. Things beyond 
their reach have at that stage no attraction for them. 
Picture books mean nothing to. the blind child, but it 
is normal in its love for the jingle of nursery rhymes. The 
mother is recommended to pay particular attention to 
those with action, such as " Pat-a-cake ” and " Ride a 
cock-horse." A blind child is inclined to develop manner- 
isms unknown among sighted children : holding the head 
down, pushing out a foot to feel the way when walking, 
and so on. Such mannerisms, which must be carefully 
checked, are generally due to lack of confidence. 

Sir Leonard Rogers contributes an introduction to 
Unclean, Unclean ! by Paolo Zappa* (translated from the 
Italian by Edward Storer), and thus corrects a sombre 
story of the horror of leprosy in Brazil by showing how 
this disease is losing its terrors thanks to modem methods 
of treatment. The long-drawn-out misery of segregation, 
as pictured in the hook, is now fast fading as cure is shown 
to be increasingly possible. In the future this pathetic 
tale may have a useful part to play, recalling a time of 
hopelessness that is at last gradually coming to an end. 
The terrible - mental and physical sufferings, of the ad- 
vanced leper are delineated, and may lead some to under- 
stand better the great work that has been undertaken by 
the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association. The exag- 
gerated fear of infection still exists, and hinders progress. 
It is well, therefore, that such a book as this, with its 
portrayal of incidents and facts and the illuminating com- 
mentary thereon by a great leprosy expert, should be 
available for propaganda work, as well as for those who 
can appreciate a record of suffering and of noble self- 
sacrifice. 

The book entitled Genealogy of Love,* which has been 
translated from the German Stammesgeschichle der Liebe, 
contains a readable account of the development of sexual 
life from amoeba to man. with special. reference to savage 
tribes. The work is illustrated by numerous excellent 
photographs of mating in the lower animals. 

The Official Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies 10 has attained its fiftieth year of publication, and 
the event is marked by a foreword to the latest issue by 
Sir Richard Gregory, the editor of Nature. In this fore- 
word Sir Richard calls to mind the many scientific sub- 
jects — among them biochemistry, mycology, - x rays, 
tropical medicine, and hygiene — that have given rise to 
new societies during the last fifty- years, all of which are 
included in the year-book. He expresses the hope, which 
we heartily endorse, that the publishers will continue to 
render to science the sendee they have done so efficiently 
by publishing this valuable work of reference. 

The thirty-fifth annual issue, for 1934, of Mathiesons' 
Handbook for Investors 11 gives a concise record of Stock. 
Exchange prices and dividends of selected securities for 
the past ten years. 

1 The Cure of the Blind Baby. N.I.B. Bulletins Xo. G. With 
an introduction hv Eric Pritchard. M.D. London: National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, 221-8, Great Portland Street, W.l. 1934 (Pn 
20. 3d.) 

I Unclean, Unclean! P.v Paolo Zappa. London: Lovat Dickson 
Ltd. 1333. (Pp. 191. 7s. Gd. net.) 

* Genealogy of Love. By C. Thesing. M.D. Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. London: George Routledge and Sons. 1933 
(Pp. x + 2S3. 15s. net.) 

10 The Official Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 1932-3. Fiftieth annual issue. 
Loildoa: Ch. Griffin and Co.. Ltd. (Pp. 171. 10s. net.) 

II Mathiesons' Handbook for investors for 193d. London: F. C. 
Mathieson and Sons. (Pp. 347. 5s net.) 


We have received the first part of a work on Chinese 
drugs, 1 * by Dr. Tsutomu Ishidova of the Pharmacological 
Institute of the Imperial University of Keijo. The need 
for such a publication is shown by the fact stated in the 
preface by Professor Noriyuki Sugihara, that in spite of 
an extensive literature dealing with the numerous Chinese 
drugs in existence, no modern work on the subject has 
hitherto been available for European research workers. 
The present volume gives a concise account, in alpha- 
betical order, of drugs from China, Manchuria, and Korea, 
arranged in five sections according as they are derived 
from herbs, leaves, flowers, seeds, or fruits. A photograph 
of each plant from which the drug is derived is inserted 
in the text. 

11 Chittesische Drogen. By Tsutomu Ishidoya. I Teil. l$33. 
Keijo: Pharmakologischen Xnstitut der kaiserlichen Universitut. 
(Pp. 13S ; 171 figures.) 


Preparations and Appliances 

A 'FIDDLE BRACE 

Major Meurice Sinclair, C.M.G., K.A.M.C. (ret.) (London, 
W.l), writes: On first inspection the fiddle brace illustrated 
herewith may appear to have been published before, and this 
modification is also made for me by Messrs. Down Bros., Ltd., 
21, St. Thomas's Street, S.E.l While similar to the one pub- 
lished, which has an ordinary chuck that will only fit a slight 
variance of sizes of drill points, the same principles of drilling 
are maintained. It has a good uniform rate of rotation, is 
powerful, drills a clear-cut cylindrical hole, and. moreover, is 
easy to control and does not obstruct the line of vision. It is 
supplied with six interchangeable chucks of graduated, various 
sizes, and a “ bullet,” which are not. here illustrated. 

This instrument is fitted with a chuck (as in Figure SO 
published in my book Fractures), which will hold almost every' 
form of drill point for hand drilling, and can now be made to 



hold the '* Kirschner’s thread ” as well, by screwing off the 
cap, and placing a chuck which suits the *' thread.” This 
thread has a pyramidal drilling point at one end, and is 
squared at the other in order to allow it to be made fast when 
in the chuck by gliding the point of the thread through the 
'* telescopic housing ” and securing the squared end, which is 
accomplished by screwing its butterfly nut down until it jams 
the thread. Now extend the telescope to such a length as to 
allow about half an inch of the thread to be seen beyond the 
housing. Having decided the direction, the trajectory’ of the 
thread should be visualized, and where its exit is going to be. 
Gently’ press the point through the skin on to the bone ; take 
y’our bearings again, holding the ball of the brace in one 
hand, and by’ fiddling on the cogwheel with the other it is 
remarkable how easily’ the thread will pass through the bone, 
provided the thread revolves quickly under very’ light pre-vure 
and that there is no alteration in the ‘direction of its path. 
While the thread progresses through the bone the telescope 
becomes -shorter and shorter. Steel threads (2 mm. or 1 mm.) 
are preferable to the so-called stainless variety. There are, 
so far as I know, only* two metals which remain stainless 
when they* are moistened, and stainless steel is certainly* not 
one of them. After the thread has been fitted into the 
instrument the whole can be sterilized. 

Acriflavine Cream 

Bumol acriflavine cream (Messrs. Boots) contains about 1. per 
1,000 of acriflavine dissolved in a base of which the chief 
ingredient is liquid paraffin. It is intended as an antiseptic 
but soothing application suitable- as a domestic and first-aid 
remedy* in a wide variety* of minor conditions. The valuable 
antiseptic properties of acriflavine are well known, and hence 
the cream appears to be very* suitable for the uses for which 
j it is recommended. The cream is put up in tubes, which Is 
l a form particularly convenient for first-aid applications. 
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HUNTERIAN -FESTIVAL 

The Hunterian Festival at tile Royal College of Surgeons 
of England was held on Tuesday, February 13th, in com- 
memoration of the two hundred and sixth anniversary of' 
the birth of John Hunter. In the afternoon Sir Cuthbert 
Wallace delivered the Hunterian Oration, which is pub- 
lished in full in the opening pages of this issue. In the 
evening, a banquet was given in the College Library, the 
company being received by the President, Sir Holburt 
Waring, and the Vice-presidents, Professor G. E. Gask 
and Mr. Wilfred Trotter. 

The President’s Review 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured the President, 
in proposing the time-honoured ' toast, “ To the Memory 
of John Hunter," briefly reviewed some of the important 
matters which had occurred in connexion with the College 
sinco the last Hunterian Festival two years ago. The 
outstanding event had been the building and completion 
of the Buckston Browne Surgical Research Farm at 
Downe (adjoining the former home of Charles Darwin] in 
Kent. This research institution had been founded and 
endowed by Sir Buckston Brpwne, who made a gift of 
£100,000 for the purpose. By the munificence of the 
Leverhulme Trustees, Sir Louis Baron, and the late Lord 
Melcliett four research scholars have been appointed to 
work at Downe or at the research laboratories of the 
College in Lincoln's Inn Fields, in addition to the College 
research scholar. Much valuable original work had been 
done on surgical shock by Mr. O’Shauglmessy and Dr. 
Slome, who had reinvestigated the whole problem. Other 
important researches were being carried on in connexion 
with certain aspects of thoracic and abdominal surgery by 
Messrs. Knight and O’Shaughnessy, and on bone formation 
■ by Messrs. Willis and Thompson. In addition to these 
researches Sir Charles Ballance was continuing his very 
important work on the regeneration of nerves'. Thus it 
would be seen that the Royal College of Surgeons was 
taking its proper place in surgical and biological research. 
Recently the Propliit Trustees had allocated ■ to the 
College £10,000, to be spent at its discretion on cancer 
research, and two cancer studentships of £500 per annum 
for five years, with an additional £200 per annum to each 
student to enable visits to be made' to other seats of 
cancer research. The College had subsidized the radium 
beam therapy research at the Radium Institute, and a 
research on the treatment of cancer by massive a- -ray 
radiation at the Mount Vernon Hospital. Speaking of 
recent changes in the senior personnel of the adminis- 
trative and scientific staff of the museum, the President 
said that Sir Arthur Keith had resigned the post of 
Conservator after twenty-five years' service, and had 
become Master of the Research Farm at Downe. Mr. 
R. H. Burne, their invaluable physiological curator, had 
also resigned, and Mr. Cecil Beadles, the pathological 
curator, had died. To all three the College owed a great 
debt. Dr. John Beattie — associate professor of anatomy 
at McGill University, Montreal — had been appointed Con- 
servator of the museum and director of scientific research ; 
the other posts had not yet been filled. 

In proposing the health of the guests Professor Gask 
welcomed first the eleven Hunterian Trustees who were 
present that evening, and then in a few complimentary 
words the various groups of other distinguished visitors — - 
academic, legal, civic, medical, and administrative. He 
specially greeted Bishop Paget, whose father gave the 
Hunterian Oration fifty-seven years ago. 

.Ideals for the Post-Graduate School 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, in responding to the toast, 
suggested that the reason for asking him to do so was 
the fact that he was chairman of the Governing Body of 
the British Post-Graduate Medical School " which we are 
now bringing to birth.'' In this, as in other matters, he 


said, the University ot the capital city of the Empire 
had a special part to play under the conditions o[ to-day. 
Experience had shown that co-education of the -medical 
graduate and undergraduate in the same institution was 
not practicable, and he and his colleagues had come to the 
conclusion some time ago that they must create a new 
school which would build up its own traditions in line 
with those of the great and ancient medical schools of 
' the metropolis, and in harmonious co-operation with the 
Royal Colleges. One of the obvious tasks ahead of the 
British Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical School at- 
Hammersmith would he to give refresher courses to practi-' 
tioners who had lost touch with the great centres where 
experience of new things was easily come by. That was 
an urgent need, but not the most important function of 
the school as he saw it. His ideal was that it should 
become the home and temple .of British contributions to 
medical science in all its branches ; the staff must include 
the very best men in each line of work, who would regard 
this appointment as the blue ribbon of the teaching pro- 
fession in medicine. The school ought also to be a place 
of research. In these ways London would enhance its 
position as a great medical centre, keeping in the forefront 
of progress in medicine and surgery and drawing to it 
graduates from all parts of the world. 

The health of the Hunterian Orator was proposed by 
Sir Arthur Stanley, treasurer of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
who spoke in glowing terms of Sir Cuthbert Wallace's 
services in peace and in war, and of his great and bene- 
ficent influence upon the hospital and medical school 
to which he had devoted most of his life. The toast was 
received with enthusiasm, and Sir Cuthbert Wallace 
acknowledged it in a few sentences obviously spoken from 
the heart. 

In the Hunterian Museum and other parts of the 
College a number of exhibits, specimens, and books, etc., 
had been laid out for the occasion. These included hooks 
relating to John Hunter and to recent discoveries in 
medicine and surgery, and specimens connected with 
pathology, anthropology and comparative anatomy)' 
experimental surgery, and the history of medicine. 

The company included, in addition fo those whose names 
have been mentioned: Viscount Leverhulme, Lord Dawson of 
Penn, P.R.C.P., Lord Lamington, Lord Rutherford, Lord' 
Moynihan, Lord Riddell, Lord Stanmorc, Lord Hoixler, Sir 
John Bland-Sutton, Sir Farquhar Buzzard, Sir George 
Newman, Sir William Bragg, Sir D'Arcy Power, Professot 
Langdon Brown, the President of the Royal Society of 
Medicine (Mr. V. Warren Low), the President of the Radium 
Institute (Sir George Blacker), the President of the British 
College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists (Dr. J. S. 
Fairbairn), the Principal of the University of London (Dr. 
Edwin Deller), the Treasurer of the Inner Temple (Mr. 
Howard Wright), the Treasurer of Gray's Inn (Mr. G. D. 
Keogh), the Masters of the Leathcrselkrs' and Barbers' 
Companies, the Chairman of the Board of Control (Mr. L. G. 
Brock), the Chairman of the Representative Body of the 
British Medical Association (Dr. E. Kaye Le Fleming), and 
the Editor of the British Medical Journal. 

The following members of the Council of the College also 
were present: Mr. E. W. Ifey Groves. Mr. F. J. Steward. 
Mr. C. H. Fagge. Mr W. Sampson Handley. Professor A . H. 
Burgess, Mr. Victor Bonnev, Mr. Hugh Lett. Mr. Leonard 
Gamgee, Mr. It. G. Hogarth, Professor R. E.'Kellv. Mr. 
A. James Walton, Mr. A. E. Webb-Johnson. Mr. G. Gordon, - 
Taylor, Mr. R. C. Elmslie, and Mr. L. R. Bmithwaite, with 
Mr. S. Forrest Cowell (secretary), Sir. W. R. LeFanu 
.(librarian), and Dr. John Beattie (conservator of the museum). 


A summary ol current literature on water pollution 
research has been issued by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. The brochure contains abstracts 
Nos. 1 to 125, classified . under the headings "Water 
Supplies," “Analysis and Examination of Water, 

“ Sewage," " Trade Waste Waters,” and " Pollution of 
Natural Waters." Included in the section on ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects ” at the end of the brochure is an 
abstract of a bibliography on the hygienic aspects of 
aluminium and aluminium utensils. The abstracts are 
published monthly, and may be obtained from branches 
of H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s. net. - ' - 
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Once again, .on Tuesday of this week, the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England has paid its pious 
tribute to the memory of John Hunter, who was bom 
on February 14th, I72S. The endowment for this 
purpose was accepted by the College in 1S13, and 'Since 
1853 the festival has been held every two years. In 
the Hunterian Oration for 1934, which appears in the 
opening pages of our present issue, Sir Cuthbert 
Wallace speaks of some of the chief characteristics of 
John Hunter’s individuality, and with admirable effect 
he draws a picture of Hunter’s career against the back- 
ground of his times. He seeks to answer the questions. 
What are the outstanding differences between the 
learning and practice of medicine to-day and the con- 
ditions which obtained a hundred and fifty j^ears ago? 
and. What would Hunter have thought of our present 
education? Hunter’s own education was haphazard 
and fragmentary: its only regular part was the assist- 
ance he gave to his brother William in his anatomy 
school ; the rest was picked up at intervals in various 
hospitals, and the whole extended over some twelve 
years. When we recognize that if there is one thing 
more characteristic than another in his career it is its 
originality, we are tempted to relate his self-education 
to this as cause and effect. Sir Cuthbert Wallace gives 
a vivid account of the state of medical training in those 
times ; it usually took the form of apprenticeship in 
practice and in hospital, but so lightly did the staff 
of a metropolitan hospital regard their teaching duties 
that Hunter accused his colleagues of taking money 
from their pupils' and apprentices and doing nothing 
to earn it. The truth is, of course, that Hunter’s 
originality is not to.be traced to any empty freedom, 
but to the fact that he learnt to teach himself. No 
doubt he would have done so under any conditions. 
To-day a man, whatever his originality, finds himself 
inevitably part of an elaborate professional organiza- 
tion ; this is the chief difference' between the field of 
medical practice now and then. The community has 
gained much by the change ; opinion will var y as to 
whether something of opportunity has ' not been lost 
to the individual. 

Sir Cuthbert Wallace refers at considerable length 
to Hunter’s war sen-ice, and quotes with approval his 
view that military surgery should not be looked upon 
as in any way special except in its circumstances ; he 
speaks with authority when he says that the Great War 
also introduced little improvement in the practice of the 
art, a remark with which, we think, the generality of 
surgeons will agree. Its outstanding effect has been 
the separation of the treatment of bone affections as 
a specially, the justification for which remains to be 


proved. An indirect effect, referred to in the Oration, 
has been the stimulation of the idea of organizing civil 
treatment after the manner in which the medical care 
of the Army was organized, and the progress in this 
direction in the last twenty years is obvious. The main 
theme of the Oration is, however, a comparison of 
medical education then and now, and Sir Cuthbert asks 
the question whether, in remedying the want of order 
in Hunter’s day, we have not gone too far in standard- 
ization and in centralization of control? This is a 
question which needs debate, and it can hardly be 
gainsaid that the passion for curriculum-making has 
gone a long way towards regimenting every hour of 
the student’s time. A curriculum which even 
approaches this .is a danger to originality ; whether it 
would have stiffed Hunter is not a point which can be 
profitably discussed, but drill cannot be substituted for 
learning without tending to have . this effect. Yet 
Hunter was one of the pioneers in the organization 
of teaching. How far would he have carried it? 
Certainly not as far as adopting a full time-table of 
drill teaching, by class and lecture and demonstration, 
as the ' main preparation for the one profession for 
which it is least suited. He lent his influence towards 
changing the defects in guidance which existed in his 
time, and we should receive no support from him if 
we wished for a return of the kind of freedom he 
.experienced ; but it may be claimed that he would 
have been on the side of those who would design 
medical education so that the student may leam for 
himself and be his own chief instructor. If this is the 
design which would give originality a chance and at the 
same time give it guidance it would appear to be the 
best for medicine ; for in medicine the solving of 
practical .problems as the life-work of the . individual, 
and some spark of originality is needed for the successful 
solution of them all. 

The Orator took the opportunity to discuss some 
other of our present habits in the light of John Hunter’s 
career, and we commend to notice his remarks upon 
specialization and research. In regard to the first and 
its relation to educational practice, he certainly marks 
the right relation when he says that specialization must 
not lead to the crowding of undergraduate instruction, 
but should come only after graduation. The repre- 
sentatives of several specialisms are .claiming to-day 
that, whatever happens to others, for the one they 
practise at any rate room must be found in the under- 
graduate course. Such claims have little regard to 
the actuality that in the five years between the ages 
of IS and 23 what can be given to the student is a 
basis of knowledge and a right method ; much of the 
application of these must be learnt afterwards, and to 
emphasize a specialty can only take away time which 
is needed for the foundations upon which it should 
be built. There are many wise words in this Oration 
upon problems that are occupying professional attention 
to-day, well worth reading and thinking over bv all 
who desire perspective and .balance in our medical 
training. 
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PROPHYLAXIS OF .MEASLES, SCARLET 
FEVER, AND DIPHTHERIA 

In a recent article J. G. Fitzgerald provides an inter-' 
esting survey of- the specific prevention of measles, 
scarlet fever, and diphthfcria in Canada. 1 The Con- 
naught Laboratories have been fortunate enough to 
maintain a supply of " convalescent '' measles scrum 
in doses of 5 c.cm. for practitioners in Toronto. In 
the control of scarlet fever, antitoxin and active 
immunization arc employed. Dr. Frieda Fraser obtained 
toxin from 95 per cent, of thirty-four haemolytic 
strains isolated from scarlet fever and from SO per 
cent, of 102 non-scarlet-fevcr strains ; puerperal and 
miscellaneous strains produced as potent toxin as 
those from true scarlet fever. To produce antitoxin. 
Strain NY5, of *' broad valency,” is employed (this 
strain, we understand, is also mainly used in England). 
The prophylactic use of scarlet fever antitoxin has been 
highly promising. Between 1921 and 1924 there 
occurred among 26,000 children admitted to the Toronto 
Children's Hospital 120 cases of scarlet fever (0.5 per 
cent.) ; since then all Dick-positive children on admission 
have received a prophylactic dose (apparently 2 - to 
5 c.cm.), and twenty-three children developed scarlet 
fever (0.05 per cent.). Since eighteen of these, for 
various reasons, received no antitoxin, the morbidity 
among those receiving serum was 0.01 per efint. In 
the earlier period twenty-five cases of scarlet fever broke 
out among 406 " burns ” admitted ; in the later period, 
among 500 admissions no attacks occurred, except in 
nine patients who did not receive scrum. The disease 
is also being combated by active immunization. Prior 
to active immunization 5 to G per cent, of the staff of 
-the Children’s Hospital in Toronto were attacked each 
year ; since active immunization was adopted the per- 
centage has been 0.4 to 0.7 per cent. This pleasing 
result recalls the equally successful work of Benson in 
Edinburgh and Harries in Birmingham. The dosage 
employed is not mentioned. Groups of Dick-positive 
children had been immunized with toxin partly j 
detoxicated with formalin ; the percentage becoming 
Dick-negative ranged from 63 to 83. For the preven- 
tion of diphtheria, sufficient toxoid for the immunization 
of a million and a quarter people has been issued. 
Canadian experience indicates that reactions following 
the use of formol-toxoid are very rarely met with in 
children under 6 years of age, and are infrequent until 
the eighth birthday is ‘past. The " Moloney ” (intra- 
dermal-toxoid) test, for detecting people likely to suffer 
from reactions during immunization, is employed and 
is satisfactory. " Moloney-positive ” reactors are 
immunized with perhaps four doses of toxoid, ranging 
from 0.02 c.cm. to 0.1 c.cm. or more. Dr. N. E. 
McKinnon and Miss M. A. Ross 2 have analysed the 
" Moloney ” reactions of about 30,000 children. Up 
to the age of 5 there were 1,5 per cent, of positive 
reactions ; almost all these " reactors ” were in their 


fifth year. Fortunately, therefore, in the pre-school 
period, where immunization is most called for, we need 
not anticipate much reaction. Between the sixth and 
eighth year 5 per cent, of children were strongly 
" Moloney-positive.” Dr. \V. II. Park 3 of Hew York 
is issuing toxoid,’ and finds that, two to three months 
after commencement of a scries of three, or even two; 
injections of material containing about 10 flocculation 
units per cubic centimetre, above 90 per cent, of the 
children are Schick-negative. He advocates starting to 
immunize country children at -6 months of age and city 
children at 9 months ; he is also hopeful that alum 
toxoid may he useful. 

Dr. \V. H. Shepard 1 presents an interesting analysis 
of the efficiency of the ordinary methods of advocating 
immunization against diphtheria. When the " mass 
propaganda " by newspapers, posters, and radio was 
studied, it was found that of the 600,000 people in San 
Francisco only 120,000 were mothers or fathers. There- 
fore, approximately four-fifths of the advertising energy 
was wasted. A house-to-house canvass revealed that, 
of the immunizations, 60 per cent, were credited to 
the school clinic aiid 26 per cent, to the private 
physician. Among the reasons for failure to immunize, 
lethargy, ignorance, opposition, and economic reasons 
were given, in that order of frequency. The general 
argument indicates that personal following up of 
children from the notification of birth, and the activity 
of tactful health visitors, arc most ’fruitful. It is said 
that the photographs of the children of leading citizens 
being immunized are good propaganda. The ingenious 
author points out that, when it was decided to control 
beri-beri in the Philippine Islands by inducing the 
people to eat unpolished rice, the most powerful appeal 
was a photograph of the Governor-General eating this 
nourishing cereal, with, it is supposed, apparent enjoy- 
ment. Thus opportunity opens doors to conscientious 
members of Parliament and lord mayors! It is a 
striking fact that the material for this investigation was 
supplied by the Metropolitan Life Assurance Company, 
which for some years .past has had the rare vision to 
sec that much expenditure on advertising the efficiency 
of immunization against diphtheria, and other health 
measures, is sound business. 

Are we in England keeping abreast of our neigh- 
bours? Toxoid was employed by Nash in England in 
1924, a few months later than Ramon’s first work. 
Highly concentrated toxoid was made by M. L. Smith 3 
in 1932, and alum toxoid has been used by Saunders 
and others ; O’Brien and Parish*' and Laurent 7 have 
recently shown that toxoid with an unusually high 
antigenic unitage will smoothly and rapidly produce 
immunity in school children, in tuberculous patients, 
and in nurses. The ideal aimed at is that immunization 
may be so simple and free from risk of reaction that 
virtually all parents will wish their children immunized 

3 Atner. Jourti. Pub. Health. 1933, xmm, 600. 

* Ibid., 1933, xxiii, 547. 

3 Jourti. Path and Duct., 1932, xxxv, 663. 

6 Lancet. 1932, ii, 176. 

1 L.C.C. Annual Report, iv (Part I III, 23. 


1 Canadian Pub. Health Jourti.. 1933, xxiv, 455. 

2 Ibid., 1933, xxiv, 496. 
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before attending school, and that the efficiency of 
immunization "will be so definite that neither " pre- 
Schick ” nor “ post-Schick ” tests will -be called for. 
.The attaining of this ideal, is within sight ; probably it 
would be more rapidly reached if keen immunologists 
and school medical officers of health had readier oppor- 
tunities. But the English method is to proceed slowly. 


COLOUR SATURATION 

The Medical Research Council has issued the report 
of a piece of research work done by Messrs. Martin, 
Warburton, and Morgan on " The Determination of 
the Sensitiveness of the Eye to 'Differences in the 
Saturation of Colours.” 1 The well-known methods of- 
additive colour mixture allow the production of 
mixtures of spectral colours with white. Observations 
of a series of such mixtures of white with a single 
spectral colour show that as the proportion of the 
spectral component increases there is. an increase in 
that quality - of sensation called “ saturation.” This 
saturation, like the colour itself, is a psychological 
entity which cannot be measured directly, but it can be 
correlated with the photometric proportions of spectral 
colour -and white in the mixture^ If the mixture be 
altered without a change in the hue wave-length or 
brightness, a finite change has to be made before any 
difference in saturation is observed between one field 
showing the modified stimulus and another in which 
the stimulus is unchanged. Tire amount of this change 
is known. as the “ purity limen,” and the investigators 
have sought to find how this- quantity varies. The 
determination is important in practical colorimetry - , and 
may throw light on the nature of colour vision. It is 
known that spectral colours are not of apparently - equal 
saturation, ’ and it is possible that none is completely 
saturated. Several modes of experimentation were 
tried. - Most satisfactory results were obtained by 
viewing the two contiguous halves of an illuminated 
field. The observer controls (he • purity - of one half 
and the relative brightness of the-two parts. Starting 
with matched fields the purity is varied until a colour 
difference is produced which cannot be made to dis- 
appear by an adjustment of relative brightness. The 
changes are perceived in steps. In all cases it is clear 
that the amplitudes of the steps increase as the change 
is made from white towards colour ; there is a maximum 
at some intermediate point and a tendency for the steps 
to become smaller again as the spectral colour is 
approached. Further, it is considered that aj“ result 
of greatest .significance emerges from the work in an 
indication of the existence of a white definable in terms 
of visual capacity rather than of aesthetic judgement. 
The white is the sensation corresponding to the stimulus 
from which the least discriminable'steps in purity - tend 
at first to increase in mixtures with all spectral colours 
starting' from white towards the colour.” . Helmholtz 
attributed the great variation of relative luminosity 
between complementary amounts of the spectral com-' 
plementaries to their differences of saturation, an idea 
developed by Sinden. The idea seems to be well 
founded. 

1 Medical K-'-.i: cli Council. Sj-vcial Report Series Xn. 1SS. 
Medical Ke^arch Council Committee the Physiology of 

sision. London: H.M. Stationery office, (ls.net.) ' - 


The number and variety - -of incubators which have been 
invented and discarded is a sufficient indication of the 
still unsuccessful search for a perfect environment for 
the premature baby - . A recent monograph from 
Boston 1 suggests that Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan and 
his associates have found a satisfactory method of 
controlling the temperature and humidity - of the air 
in Which a -premature baby - lives for the early - weeks 
of life, and have thereby - demonstrated a considerable 
lowering of mortality. The main point of the system 
was the establishment of what were called “ air-con- 
ditioned nurseries.” These consisted of three rooms, 
ventilated by means of a mechanical equipment 
situated in the basement of- the -hospital, which had 
sufficient capacity - to produce about twenty-five changes 
of air per hour in each of the rooms. The inlet and 
outlet - for the air in each nursery - were planned to 
prevent -any - draughts, and a wide range of temperature 
and humidity - of the air in the rooms was possible by 
elaborate systems of control. When a definite "tem- 
perature or degree of humidity - was desired these could - 
be obtained irrespective of the weather conditions out- 
side. Observations were made- on three - groups of 
patients:' normal premature babies weighing from 1 J 
to 5 lb. and admitted to hospital from a few hours 
to several . weeks after birth ; congenitally - diseased 
premature infants or those suffering from congenital 
anomalies and - from other ' pathological conditions 
•incident to. premature birth; and premature infants 
with acute and chronic infections and infants dying 
within forty-eight hours after 'admission. As far as 
possible general hy - giener clothing, feeding, etc., were 
kept uniform, and these premature infants treated in 
the air-conditioned nurseries were compared with the 
figures for previous y - ears in “ unconditioned " 
nurseries, where, however, ~ other factors were not 
altogether uniform. Despite this fundamental difficulty 
of assessing the- exact value of the results obtained, 
these seemed to be striking enough to warrant certain 
conclusions. The humidity best suited for stabilizing 
the body temperature (and preventing various dis- 
orders) was about 65 per. cent, at temperatures ranging 
from 75° to 100° F. according to the state of the 
infant arid the body weight. Under these controlled con- 
dition’s low body - temperature and fluctuations in- body 
temperature were still noted in the infants of the lowest 
weights, but heat regulation seemed to be more easily 
stabilized at a satisfactory .level. The - post-natal loss 
of. weight was less and ceased in a shorter time in the 
air-conditioned nurseries, and the maximum gain in 
weight occurred in patients in those- nurseries under the 
higher levels of humidity". Air conditions have appeared 
to be of great importance in the control of the digestive 
disorders likely to occur in premature infants. The 
incidence of disturbances referable to the digestive tract 
was about three times greater under low than under 
high humidity, while the duration of such disturbances 
was four times greater. The death rates varied accor- 
ding to weight, age, sex, and general constitutional 
state of the infants, but it was found that the gross 
mortality for infants of the lowest weight groups was 
about 29 per cent, lower in the air-conditioned 

' Anicr. Joum. Dis. Child., November, 1933, xlvi. Port II, 1175. 
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nurseries than in previous years in the unconditioned 
nurseries. Even more startling figures were obtained 
if the mortality rates were' calculated by leaving out 
all deaths occurring within forty-eight hours of 
admission, deaths due to congenital malformations 
incompatible with life, and deaths due to acute and 
chronic infections present at the lime of admission. 
The ‘‘net’’ rate under the old conditions was 28.9 
per . cent. During the last two years, with the air- 
conditioned nurseries with optimum ventilation and 
humidity always high, the “ net ” death, rate was 
0.7 per cent., only one infant dying apart from the 
exceptions mentioned. The improved methods in 
general medical and nursing care of premature infants 
which were adopted as a direct- consequence of the 
installation of the rooms and the investigations carried 
out must come into consideration, - but cannot wholly 
account for this striking reduction in mortality'. 
Although the apparatus could only' be available for 
institutions its use has demonstrated the great impor- 
tance of control of environmental conditions and 
especially of humidity of the air for the premature 
infant. 


CARBON DIOXIDE IN MEDICINE 

The use of carbon dioxide as a rapid respiratory 
stimulant is now so general and its value so undisputed 
that a review 1 by' Professor Dautrcbandc of its physio- 
logical and therapeutical properties is of especial interest. 
As the author, points out; carbon dioxide can be re- 
garded as a specific antidote for all forms of established 
and imminent respiratory syncope, whether accom- 
panied by acapnia or not. Thus in carbon monoxide 
poisoning increased pulmonary ventilation resulting 
from an insufficient supply of oxygen to the respiratory 
centre leads to an abnormal loss of carbon dioxide. 
The administration of theTattcr gas, preferably in con- 
junction with oxygen, causes augmentation of pulmonary' 
ventilation, and.so encourages the elimination of carbon 
monoxide and the absorption of oxygen. In poisoning 
by substances such as methyl alcohol, moqihine, and 
the barbiturates, which cause a primary depression of 
the respiratory centre, there is diminished pulmonary 
ventilation, leading to-an increase in the alveolar carbon 
' dioxide and a fall in the alveolar oxygen content. In 
these circumstances the administration of carbon dioxide 
and oxygen supports the rhythmic activity of the centre, 
maintains the arterial pressure at a reasonable level, 
promotes oxygenation of the tissues, and, in the case 
of a volatile poison, facilitates its excretion. In the 
treatment of poisoning of this nature it is essential that 
carbon dioxide should be given with the minimum of 
delay, and in the absence of an easily accessible supply 
of the gas in the form of a cylinder or otherwise the 
author advocates the use of exhaled air. This can- be 
administered in conjunction with artificial respiration 
either by direct mouth-to-mouth breathing, or through 
wide-bored rubber tubing, or after collection in a rubber 
bag, and it constitutes a safe and efficient first-aid 
measure. Professor Dautrebande emphasizes the value 
of carbon dioxide to the anaesthetist, and he draws 
particular attention to the fact that the speed at which 
ether is absorbed by the pulmonary capillaries depends 
solely' on the quantity carried to the lungs in a unit 


of time. Accordingly, the effect of doubling the 
respiratory volume by the aid of carbon dioxide is 
the same as that produced by doubling the percentage 
of ether in the inspired air, and it follows that the 
judicious use of this gas. permits a rapid induction with 
the minimum concentration of irritating ether vapour. 
He refers to the work of Davies and Gilchrist, who- 
showed that the administration of carbon dioxide during 
ether anaesthesia was a potent factor in preventing both 
the incidence and the severity of post-operative vomiting ; 
in addition, he recommends the use of this gas, not only 
during anaesthesia, but -also for short periods during 
the'fonr or five days following operations, as a pro- 
'phylactic against the development of post-operative 
respiratory complications. The use of carbon dioxide 
as a prophylactic for angina- pectoris is discussed, and 
the author recommends inhalation for fifteen to twenty 
minutes thrice daily of a CO ..-air mixture in which 
the proportion of the former gas is insufficient to increase 
visibly the respiratory rate. 


DRAINAGE OF INTESTINE IN PARALYTIC ILEUS 
The treatment of paralytic ileus remains one of the 
major problems of surgery. .While the value of rest, 
hy’perlonic saline, and cncmata in the early stages is 
universally recognized, there is no general agreement 
on what should be done when, after a fair trial, these 
measures have failed, and the patient presents the 
picture of increasing toxaemia, progressive distension 
and vomiting, and a rising pulse rate. Any further 
exposure and handling of the intestine cannot but lead 
to an increase of paralysis. For this reason, and also 
because operation is often deferred until the patient is ■ 
hopelessly toxacmic, the operative results are bad. 
But the fact remains that many of these patients are 
saved by operation, and it is therefore necessary' to 
inquire what is the procedure which will give a satis- 
factory' outflow to the intestinal contents with a 
minimum of trauma to the gut. R. Bernard 1 gives a 
critical survey of the methods which have been used, 
with details of a small scries of his own. Two — gastro- 
stomy' and spinal anaesthesia — are mentioned only' to 
be condemned; the first because all its advantages 
without its disadvantages can be gained by' gastric 
intubation ; the second because, paradoxically, it is 
more dangerous in its success than in its failure, 'as it 
may lead to a greatly increased absorption of toxins 
from the lower bowel. Duodenal intubation is dismissed 
rather summarily. The merits and demerits of bowel 
puncture, enterotomy, short-circuiting, and enterostomy 
are fully'. discussed. Evacuation of the intestinal com 
tents by puncture is difficult, tedious, and incomplete, 
requiring a prolonged operation and extensive handling. 
Aseptic in theory’, it is rarely' so in practice. Entero- 
tomy, by which is meant an incision 2 or 3 cm. long 
in the most dependent loop of the eviscerated intestine, 
is a most rapid and effective method of emptying it, hut 
is ruled out as unsuitable in paralytic ileus because its 
effective and aseptic performance necessitates eviscera- 
tion. The operation of short-circuiting, made famous 
in English surgery, is long and severe. It leaves the 
toxic material in the intestine, and the colon can so little 
be depended on to deal with it that a caecostomy, m 
addition, is generally' considered advisable.- Moreover, 


1 Bruxcllcs-Medical, October 22nd, 1933, p. 1500. 


1 Rev . dc Chtr October, 1933, p, 606v 
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the exclusion of any considerable length of intestine 
leaves a state of affairs which will require still another 
operation after the patient has recovered. It is asked 
whether all this is justifiable when a high enterostomy' 
is far quicker, 'safer, and at least as effective. A high 
enterostomy through a left para-umbilical incision is 
regarded as the method of ‘choice. It is quick and easy 
to do, only requires local anaesthesia, and can be per- 
formed aseptically. The technique followed is similar" 
to that of Witzel’s gastrostomy. The tube can easily 
be withdrawn when its work is done, and spontaneous 
closure of the fistula is stated to be the, rule/ A high 
enterostomy is chosen because this is the last part of the 
intestine to lose its peristaltic power— the ultima morions 
— and the first to regain it. The defect of the method 
is that it depends on the persistence' or the return of 
peristalsis, and that as a means of passively emptying 
the intestine it is almost useless. This is the funda- 
mental flaw in ever}' operative method of approach to 
the problem. The condition, after all, is paralysis, and 
every laparotomy and manipulation of the gut can only 
aggravate it. Their good effects, if any. are incidental. 1 


HEALTH OF THE FRENCH AIRMAN 

Professor Rene Cruchet, whose name has for long 
been associated with the medical aspects of aviation, 
has recently traced 1 , the development of this branch 
of medicine' in France since the end of the war. 
During it, airmen .were medically examined on the 
lines adopted for the other Services, and it was not 
till 1919 that a special examination was introduced. 
In October, 1933, Annex E to the international con- 
vention governing aviation provided for the - medical 
control of the pilots of public aircraft both before arid 
during their service. In 1920' Professor Cruchet and 
Dr. Moulinier published their work on airmen's ail- 
ments — a book which was promptly translated into 
English.- The years, between 1920' and 1926 saw 
certain modifications in the tests and regulations affect- 
ing airmen’s health, but since the latter date no great 
changes have been necessary. At the present time 
five different forms, representing five different medical 
examinations, have to be filled in : Medical, radiological, ' 
neurological, oto-rhino-laryngological, and ophthalrho- 
logical. At Bordeaux, out of a total of 1 ,494 candidates 
for entry to the air sendee 'between May ISth, 1921, 
and the present time, as many as .592 have been 
disqualified ' either temporarily or permanently. This 
implies a high standard, and the authorities have been 
criticized for 'rejecting as great a proportion of candi- 
dates as 39.65 per cent. But this high standard has 
h. d a salutary effect in raising the general level of the 
applicants, who have learnt that only the very' fit 
can be accepted. . A classification of the disqualified 
applicants shows that as high a proportion as 41 per 
cent, failed on account of their eyes, and 23 per cent, 
on account of their respiratory systems. A faulty 
general constitution was responsible for 13 per cent, 
of the disqualifications, and a faulty nervous system 
for only 1 per cent. The medical examinations for 
civilian pilots yielded a much lower disqualification 
rate (7.46 per cent.), for the simple reason that most 
of the candidates had already served in the air force. 

1 Jonrn. de Mid. de Bordeaux. November 20th, 1933 


Professor Cruchet has learnt to recognize a character- 
istic airman's heart, one which is demonstrable even 
in men of apparently good physique. As for the air 
future -of this- picked" body of men, it is short enough 
in all conscience. A man may continue in -full activity 
till he is 40, but that is the limit, beyond which he 
will find his circulatory, system failing him. He may 
take short flights and " promenades de tounsme 
dcrien,” but for long flights he is too old after this age. 


JU3ILEE OF. THE "ANNALS OF SURGERY” - 
We congratulate the Annals of Surgery on attaining its 
fiftieth year. 1 - Messrs. Lippincott, the publishers, cele- 
brate the event with a special cover resplendent with 
gold, as is fitting in a country possessing most of the 
world’s stock of the metai. ' They have, however, with 
undue modesty, hidden a short account of 'the Annals 
on the back of this cover, where it is likely to be over- 
looked and will be lost except to those owners who direct 
their binders to “ put the covers at the end ” of the 
volume. As befits the occasion, the number, is excep- 
tionally good both as regards the paper, the printing, 
and the letterpress. It is enriched by a life-like portrait 
of Dr. L. S. Pilcher, with his eulogy written by Dr. 

. J. P. Warbasse. It appears from this .eulogy that Dr. 
Pilcher entered the University of -Michigan when he 
was aged 13, took his bachelor’s degree at 17, served 
as a' hospital steward— we should call him a dresser — 
during the American Civil War in 1863, was appointed 
an assistant surgeon in the United States Navy in 1867, 
and- became the first editor of the Annals of Surgery 
when it began its career in 1884.. His name still appears 
as editor on the title-page of this jubilee number. We 
wish him continued health and strength to perform his 
editorial duties. The Annals of Surgery has always 
maintained an intimate connexion with British surgery. 
Mr. C. B. Keetley, Sir Frederick Treves, Sir Watson 
Cheyne, and Sir William Macewen performed in 
.succession the duties on its staff which are now so 
worthily carried out' by Mr. Sampson Handley. 


The Milroy Lectures, on international co-operation 
in public. health, its achievements and prospects, will 
be delivered by Sir George Buchanan before the Royal 
College of Physicians of London on February 27th and 
March 1st ; the'GouIstonian Lectures, on hormones and 
their chemical relations, by Professor E. C. Dodds on 
March 6th, 8th, and I3th ; the Lumleian Lectures, on. 
glandular fever and infective mononucleosis, by' Dr. 
H. L. Tidy on" March 15th and 20th ; the Oliver- 
Sharpev Lectures, on viruses in relation to the aetiology', 
of tumours, by 'Dr. C. H. Andrewes, on May 1st 
and 3rd ; and the Croonian Lectures, on arterial hyper- 
tension, by Professor O: L. V. S. de Wesselow, on 
June 5th, 7th, and 12th. The lectures begin at 5 p.m. 


Lieut.-General Sir Harold B. Fawcus, K.C.B., whose 
forthcoming retirement from the post of Director-General 
of the Army Medical Services we announce on another 
page, has been appointed Director-General of the British 
Red Cross Society, and will take up his duties at 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W., on March 1st. 

1 Ar.nals o! Surgery, ids. No. 1 , Jar, ear}-, 1831. 
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LADY TATA MEMORIAL TRUST 
This trust was founded and endowed in April, 1932, by the 
late Sir Dorabji Tata of Bombay as a memorial to his wife, 
the late Lady Tata, in order to promote the advancement of 
medicine by research into the diseases of the blood, with 
special reference to leukaemias. Provision is made under this 
trust for research scholarships, fellowships, prizes, and grants 
in aid of research work. With the exception of one-fifth of 
the net income, earmarked for the encouragement of research 
by Indians in India or abroad, the rest will be devoted as 
stated above, and the awards will be open to candidates of 
any nationality, including India. The trustees are advised 
by an advisory committee having its headquarters in London, 
including Continental representatives, and by an . Indian 
committee in India. 

In June, 1933, the first four Lady Tata Research Scholar- 
ships were awarded.' Announcement is now made that four 
further scholarships, of the value of £400 a year each, will 
be open for award in June, 1934. to men or women of any 
nationality for research work in the, subject of blood diseases, 
with special reference to leukaemias. Each will be tenable 
for a year from October 1st, 1934, and renewable up to a 
normal maximum tenure of three years. The scholarships 
will ordinarily be awarded on a whole-time basis, but a 
candidate holding a part-time teaching post may be allowed 
to retain this if, in the opinion of the trustees as advised by 
the committee, his duties will not prevent him from giving his 
chief interests and energies to his proposed research work.' 

Candidates for these scholarships must send their* applica- 
tions in time to be received in London on April 15th next, 
addressed to the secretary, Dr. II. S. Patel, Lady Tata 
Memorial Trust, Capel House, New Broad Street, London, 
E.C.2, or Professor A. Vaclia, Calvinstrasse, 27, Berlin, 
N.W.40, or the Lady Tata Memorial Trustees, Bombay House, 
24, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay, from whom forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained. Applications which are delayed by 
special circumstances will be accepted up to April 30th, but 
in no case later. 

A candidate at a distance who may be unable to obtain 
a form of application in time will be considered if his (or her) 
name, age, sex, nationality, and qualifications are given, 
together with the proposed line of research and the methods to. 
be used, the institute or laboratory in which this is to be 
done, and the director who will supervise it. Testimony in 
confidential letters addressed to the secretary should be sent 
at the same time by not more than three persons able to 
speak from personal knowledge of the candidate’s character, 
ability, and experience. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST ELECTRIC SHOCK 

The attention of the British X-Ray and Radium Protec- 
tion Committee has been drawn to a scries of accidents 
involving electrical shock. It is recognized -that, with the 
more powerful plants in use to-day the possibilities are 
that "Such shocks might prove fatal. These dangers have 
already been dealt with in the committee's recommenda- 
tions, and are referred to in the revised recommendations, 
which read as follows: 

Electrical Precautions in X-Ray Rooms 

1. The floor-covering of the .r-ray room should be of in- 
sulated material such as wood, rubber, or linoleum. 

2. Where permanent overhead conductors are employed they 
should be not less than i9 feet (3 metres) from the floor. They 
should consist of stout metal tubing or other coronaless type 
of conductor. The' associated connecting leads should be of 
coronaless wire kept taut by suitable rheophores, 

3. Wherever possible earthed guards or earthed sheaths should 
be provided to shield the more adjacent parts of the high- 
tension system. Unshielded leads to the .r-ray tube should be 
in positions as remote as possible from the operator and the 

3 British Medical Journal , June 24th, 1933, p. 1137. 


patient; The use of “ shock-proof ’* r-ray equipment in. which 
the high-tension circuit is completely enclosed in earthed 
conductors is specially recommended. Unless there are 
reasons to the contrary, metal* parts of the * apparatus and 
room should be efficiently earthed. * 

4. Main and supply switches should be' very accessible and 
distinctly indicated. . They should not be in the proximity of 
the high-tension system, nor should it, be possible for them 
to close accidentally. The use of quick-acting double-pole 
circuit breakers is recommended. Overpowered fuses should 
not be used. If more than one apparatus is operated from a 
common generator, suitable high-tension multi-way. switches 
should bo provide cl. In the case of some" of the constant- 
potential generators, a residual charge is held by the con- 
densers after shutting down. A suitable discharging device 
should therefore he fitted. 

5. Some suitable form of kilovoltmeter should be provided 
to afford a measure of the voltage operating the .r-ray tube. 
Wherever possible a safety spark-gap should be provided. 

6; Special electrical precautions should be taken in rooms 
where low-flash-point anaesthetics are used in conjunction 
with x rays. 

The committee now desires to emphasize the great im- 
portance of these precautionary measures to all persons 
responsible for or working in 4- ray departments. Every* 
step possible should be taken to prevent accidental contact 
with any* part of the high-tension system, including 
the tube, the leads, and the associated measuring 
instruments. 

While the use of shock-proof r-ray equipment in which 
the high-tension circuit is completely* enclosed in earthed 
conductors is specially* recommended, much can be done 
with existing apparatus in the way* of providing relatively 
simple devices such as earth guards to shield the more 
adjacent parts of the high-tension system. Mobile units 
in particular should be carefully examined before their 
use* in the ;case .of every* patient. Further, schemes of 
suitably illuminated warning notices which function when 
the equipment is'*' alive" arc found to serve a very* useful 
purpose. Printed first-aid instructions 1 for dealing with 
electrical shock should be available and the staff trained 
in" their use. 


England and Wales . 


British Industries House, London 
.British Industries House, the building put up by Gamagcs 
in Oxford Street, has been acquired by a combination 
of some of the leading assurance companies, - who are 
equipping it as a place where the manufacturer of 
British goods can bring his wares to the notice of buyers. 
They have secured the interest of the Department of 
Overseas Trade, the Scottish National Development 
Council, and many important Chambers of Commerce, and 
other similar bodies all over the world. Lord Derby 
has given it his warm support, as a project for the pro- 
motion of British trade. Those responsible for the scheme- 
resolved to have a medical department in which British 
manufacturers could show their most representative pro- 
ducts, so that buyers could see them side by side instead 
of having to tour the country to make their purchases.. 
The directors, believing that such a section should be' run 
on lines which would be approved by the medical pro- 
fession, asked Dr. Alfred Cox to advise them, and he 
suggested the appointment of a small medical advisor}’ 
council, which could guide the business people as .to the 
lines of general policy. Dr. Cox accepted the chairman- . 
ship of this committee, and Sir Crisp English, Dr. E. P. 
Poulton, and Mr. A. R. Melhuish, past-president of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, have accepted . 
membership. 

1 Printed cards of this kind are issued by the Electrical Review 
office, 4, Ludgate Hill, K.C. 
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Hunterian Society 

The annual dinner of the Hunterian Society of London 
was held at the May Fair Hotel on February 8th, with 
the president, Mr. W. E. Tanner, in the chair. After the 
loyal toasts had been honoured. Judge Cecil Whiteley pro- 
posed the health of' the Hunterian Society. He excused 
himself from making any biographical reference to John 
Hunter as he felt sure members of the society must already 
have heard a good- deal about him. Instead he dis- 
coursed humorously on a subject which had recently come 
before the society— the value of alcohol to the citizen. 
Alcohol, he said, had been of great financial value to his 
own and to the medical profession. The president, in 
a brief reply, reminded his audience that Hunter had died 
in 1793, in St. George’s Hospital, only a short distance 
from where'they were dining. “ The Corporation of the 
City of London ” was proposed by Professor John Eyre. 
The Hunterian Society, he" said, had on many occasions 
accepted the hospitality of the City of London, and they 
were very- glad to have with them on this occasion Sir 
Charles Batho,’ who had always had the interests of the 
community- and the medical profession at heart. Replying 
briefly. Sir Charles remarked that the Hunterian Society- 
had done, was doing, and always would do, great work in 
the interests of the profession. He himself had always 
tried to do his best-for the hospitals of this country'. The 
toast " The Guests and' Kindred Societies ” was proposed 
by' Dr. C. F. Hadfield. Haring welcomed the chief 
guests individually he thanked -Sir Charles Batho and other- 
members of the Corporation of the City' of London and 
the Cutlers' Company' for all that they had done for 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Lord'Horder thanked the 
members of the Hunterian Society for their hospitality and 
entertainment, and Mr. P. J. Hannon, M.P., also replied 
on behalf of the guests. 

Medical Treatment after School Age 

The Education and Central. Public Health Committees 
of the London County' Council brought up a joint report 
to the Council on February' 6th on the question of pro- 
viding preventive and curative treatment for children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years. There is no power 
for a local authority to spend money out of the education 
rate on the medical inspection or treatment of young 
persons not attending educational institutions. The State 
does not provide for persons between 14 and 16 who have 
left school. By the provisions of the Education Act, 
1921, however, a local authority has certain duties' in 
this respect regarding young persons attending secondary, 
continuation, and other provided schools. Persons above 
the age of 14 attending secondary and trade schools have 
the benefit of the L.C.C.’s school medical service, but 
there are eleven voluntary' day continuation schools 
maintained by the Council in which no medical service 
has been provided, and there is no medical service at 
the evening institutes. • where it is estimated that some 
30,000 persons between these ages attend. As an experi- 
ment for one year a scheme is now to be applied to the 
day continuation Schools and to three junior evening 
instituted- (in Bethnal Green, Battersea, and Shoreditch)! 
Medical inspection will take place between three and six 
months after admission. It -will be explained to the 
students that inspection is voluntary, and parents will be 
informed and invited to attend. At the dav continuation 
schools about twenty-five students will be "submitted for 
inspection at each visit (of about two and a half hours' 
duration) of a medical officer, and twenty students at 
the evening institutes, in a session of about two hours. 
Any student noted as requiring medical treatment will 
be advised accordingly, and where such treatment cannot 
be arranged on the student’s own initiative, application 
will be made by the principal of the school or institute 
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for voucher cards for treatment under the Council’s 
general ■ school treatment scheme, where possible, or, 
if necessary', in the evening. Reinspections of students 
with defects are to be made in alternate terms. At the 
evening institutes where a class is held in health subjects 
the lecturing medical . officer will be, if possible, the in- 
spection medical officer. If necessary', convenient treat- 
ment sessions will be provided at the treatment centres 
in the evenings for students who cannot attend the day- 
centres. It is. estimated that 3,000 students at the con- 
tinuation schools and 900 at the three selected institutes 
will undergo the voluntary- medical examination. The 
total expenditure is estimated at less than £500. 

Presentation to Dr. M. W. Renton 

A farewell presentation was made on February- 1st to 
Dr. M. W. Renton, who recently retired from the post of 
medical superintendent of the Dartford Institution. There 
was a large gathering of medical colleagues, officials, staff, 
and friends in the dining hall of the hospital. Mr. E. J. 
Hobbs, clerk of the Dartford Guardians Committee; and 
the senior official present, said that Dr. Renton had been 
medical superintendent for nearly a quarter of a century. 
When the guardians determined to re-establish the hospital 
on more up-to-date lines after the war Dr. Renton, by 
his great skill and organizing ability, was largely respon- 
sible for the clinics, the nurses’ training department, the 
admission of private patients, the appointment of a staff 
of eminent specialists, and for bringing the work of the 
hospital to its present high state of efficiency. While 
losing him as medical superintendent they welcomed his 
appointment as honorary consulting surgeon. Dr. T. S. 
Cochrane, on behalf of the medical and nursing staff, 
paid a tribute to Dr. Renton’s inspiring energy and 
ability, and spoke of the affection and respect they all 
had for him. After other speeches Mr. Hobbs presented 
Dr. Renton with an inscribed silver salver, a gold wrist- 
watch, and a handsomely bound illuminated address, con- 
tainly a list of nearly 150 subscribers. 

Society of Radiographers 

The thirteenth annual dinner of the' Society of Radio- 
graphers was held at the Restaurant Frascati, London, 
on February- 10th, under the chairmanship of its president. 
Dr. L. A. Rowden of Leeds. Dr. Duncan White, who 
deputized for Dr. Stanley Melville, president of the British 
Institute of Radiofogy, proposed the health of the, society. 
In complimenting the honorary secretary, Mr. Frederick 
-Melville, and the executive council upon their wise guid- 
ance, he mentioned that the council had recently circu- 
lated an open letter pointing out that the profession of 
radiography at the present time had an ample number 
of recruits, if not too many. Dr. Rowden, in responding, 
took up the same point. While he did not think that the 
openings for radiographers were by- any means exhausted, 
the appointments at the larger hospitals were now fairly 
well filled, and there remained the work in the smaller 
hospitals and in private practice, where, quite probably, 
it would be found that a second qualification, in massage, 
physical treatment, or nursing (two-thirds of the members 
of the society were women), would be very desirable from 
the point of view of the applicant. The register of techni- 
cians in subjects ancillary- to medicine was getting into 
shape'; it was due to the initiative of the British Medical 
Association, and its results would be to attach the Societv 
of Radiographers more closely to the medical profession. 
The membership of the society bad increased greatlv 
during the last -five or six years, and now numbered 760, 
scattered all over England and Wales, with some in 
Scotland and Ireland; and branches in Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. Dr. Douglas Malpas welcomed 
the guests and visitors, a nd three responses were made to 
the toast of their health. Mr. R. C. Elmslie, chairman 
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of council of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, associated himself with what had been said 
about tho dual qualification. In small country hospitals 
a dual qualification would be of real value ; he suggested 
that the second qualification should be massage rather 
than nursing, because it was easier to' obtain, and the 
radiographer who was also qualified to give massage could 
render very effective service in small hospitals. Mr. 
Elmslie added that as an orthopaedic surgeon he spoke 
for a branch of medicine which required greater assistance 
from the radiographer than any other. He welcomed the 
idea of the register of medical auxiliaries. To employ ah 
unqualified radiographer was extremely unfair to the in- 
dividual himself, because while he was in such employ- 
ment he was not encouraged to obtain the necessary quali- 
fication, and without it lie found himself at a grave dis- 
advantage when his employment terminated. A proper 
qualification was essential for the radiographer, cither in 
hospital or private practice. Further responses were made 
by Dr. G. \V. C. Kaye of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, and by Dr. E. Thorpe, president of the Birmingham 
Radiographic Society, while other speakers were Mr. C. W. 
Furby, the past-president, and Miss K. C. Clark, the first 
lady to occupy tho position of vice-president. The 
Archibald Reid medal for a thesis on radiography was 
presented, for the second time, to Mr. M. Leman of 
Belfast. , 


Scotland 


Carnegie Universities Trust 

At the annual meeting of the Carnegie Trust for the 
Universities of Scotland it was mentioned that during the 
last four completed academic years the total number of 
students attending the Scottish Universities had been 
approximately 12,000 each year, with only a variation of 
about 1 per cent., and it was doubtful if any further in- 
crease would be wholesome. Principal Sir Thomas Holland, 
however, stated that in Edinburgh there were some 500 
or 600 students from over-seas, who went back to their 
own countries when they had finished their studies, thus 
diminishing the risk of unemployment. In medicine there 
were 200 fresh students every year, but most r.f 
these went away, and it was believed that they all 
obtained employment. The Trust still pursued the prin- 
ciple of paying the fees of necessitous Scottish students, 
and during the past year the amount repaid by former 
beneficiaries had been £1,702. With regard to research 
the chairman, Lord Sands, said that chemistry, particu- 
larly organic chemistry, presented the most openings to- 
day. The Trust received more applications from men 
exceptionally well qualified in chemistry' than from any' 
others. During the past five years, out of fifty-seven 
chemistry scholars there had been seventeen physical 
chemists. In organic chemistry the fifteen- Fellows to 
whom awards had been made published over thirty papers, 
which were said to constitute a very substantial contribu- 
tion to current advances in this subject. Attention was 
drawn to the important researches at St. Andrews on the 
chemistry of sugars and terpenes. At the laboratory of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, which was 
supported by the Trust, eighteen workers had been en- 
gaged in research during 1932-3, and a fresh and promis- 
ing line of research on industrial diseases had been started 
in co-operation with the Factory Department of the Home 
Office. During, the thirty years of the Trust's operations 
the total number of awards for scientific research had been 
2,982, and the total publications received had numbered’ 
227 volumes and 2,002 other original contributions. The 
expenditure on research forthe first quinquennium, 1908-13, 
had been £27,754, rising to £69,268 in 1928-33, with a. 
gross total of £250,772 for the period of thirty years. 


Crichton Royal Institution 

The annual report of Dr. C. C. Easterbrook, physician- 
superintendent of the Crichton Royal Institution, Dum- 
fries, shows that the number of patients under treatment 
during 1933 was 1,283. The, number on the register at the 
close of the year was 989, including 458 males and 531 
females. There were 642 private patients — of whom 278 
were voluntary and 347 rate-aided patients. The certified 
patients had numbered 713 at the beginning and 711 at 
the close of the year, and there had been 126 admissions, 
sixty-four discharges, and sixty-four deaths. The volun- 
tary patients had numbered 274 at the beginning of the 
year ; there had been 170 admissions, while 131 had left 
and thirty-five had died ; of the 444 under treatment 
during the year, only one had had to be certified. The 
mean age of the 228 patients admitted had been 46.2 
years, the youngest being a boy of 10 and the oldest a man 
of 94. Three-fifths were in the middle period of life, one- 
fifth below 30, and one-fifth ■above 60. Fifty-four patients 
were engaged in professional occupations, twenty in com- 
mercial, twenty-three in industrial, and twenty-nine in 
agricultural ; ninety-three females were engaged in 
domestic work, and nine other patients had no occupation. 
With regard to causes, pathologic stresses, including disease 
in such forms as general debility, exhaustion, malnutrition, 
heart and vascular disease, and glandular disease, were 
found in nearly all cases, including especially influenza in 
8 per cent, and organic brain disease in 5 per cent. Biologic 
stresses were found in some CO per cent., including the 
climacteric in 25 per cent., adolescence in 20 per cent., 
and senility in 12 per cent. Psychic stresses comprising 
emotional conditions such as worry, -grief, and anxiety 
were found in 44 per cent., and hygienic and toxic 
stresses each in some 10 per cent. The types of mental 
illness among the admissions comprised chiefly the con- 
stitutional psychoses such as melancholia, schizophrenia, 
mania, and delusions in about S7 per cent., psycho- 
neuroses such ns epilepsy and neurasthenia in 3 per cent., 
and organic and congenital psychoses each in about -1 per 
cent. At the time of admission the patients had been 
mentally ill for less than six months in 54 per cent., up to 
two years in 22 per cent., and for upwards of two years ■ 
in 24 per cent. Of the 195 discharges in 1933, 13b were 
voluntary patients and sixty-four certified. Of the volun- 
tary patients, seventy-two left recovered, fifty-one im- 
proved, and eight unimproved, the recovert' rate being 
42.3 per cent, of tile admissions. Of the certified patients 
forty-seven were recovered, sixteen improved, and one un- 
improved, the recovery rate being 37.3 per cent. The mean 
age on recovery was 42.2 years. Sixty-four of the ninety- 
nine deaths occurred in certified patients and thirty-five 
in voluntary ones. The death rate was 9.2 per cent, of ; 
the average daily number under treatment in the case 
of certified patients and 12.2 per cent, of voluntary 
patients. The chief causes of death were heart disease 
and arteriosclerosis 24 per cent., senile decay 13 per cent., 
cerebral arteriosclerosis and apoplexy 12 per cent., exhaus- 
tion 9 per cent., influenza with pneumonia S per cent., 
tuberculosis 6 per cent., bronchopneumonia 5 per cent., 
and epilepsy and general paresis 4 per cent. each. The 
mean age at death was 62.5 years, the youngest being 16 
and the oldest 95, and the types of jnental illness among 
those who died were chiefly' dementia, melancholia, and 
delusional and confusional psychoses. 

Edinburgh Dental Dinner 

Proposing the toast of 1 ' The Edinburgh Dental Students 
Society,” at the annual dinner on February 9th, when 
Mr. Angus Millar presided. Dr. William Guy said that 
the modern education of the dental student was one of the 
most liberal that a man could have, and was directed 
towards making him a scientist, a craftsman, an artist, a 
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philanthropist, and a soldier in the great army which waged 
unceasing warfare against disease, ill-health, and deform- 
ity. Professor Sydney Smith, dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Edinburgh University, in proposing the 
" Edinburgh Dental Hospital and School,” said that up 
to '1900 the dental profession had been mostly concerned 
with mechanical and manipulative measures. - To-day 
dentists were mainly concerned with conservation — with 
keeping a healthy mouth and healthy teeth — and he ex- 
pected that in the future a- great deal of their activities 
would be directed to research in regard to nutrition, meta- 
bolism, and similar matters. Mr. Hutchison, dean of the 
Dental School, in replying, said that those who practised 
dentistry must now have both a liberal education and 
efficiency.- These might’ be secured by having special 
classes in all - dental subjects for dental students ; 
by ensuring the efficiency of technical instruction through 
the appointment of heads of departments who would be at 
the hospital every' day ; and by' the establishment in the 
universities and medical schools cf chairs in dental surgery, 
from which dental education would be supervised and. 
research work and post-graduate instruction encouraged. 

Care of Crippled Children 

The first published report of the Princess Margaret 
Rose Hospital for Crippled Children" at Edinburgh , for- 
merly* known as the Edinburgh Hospital for Crippled 
Children, deals with the early' activities of this institution. 
As a result of conferences held in 1926 and 1927 under 
the chairmanship of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, it was 
decided to build a central orthopaedic hospital on the 
outskirts of Edinburgh with associated major clinics in the 
more populous centres of the' south-eastern counties of 
Scotland, and minor clinics in the more remote and less 
populous parts of these counties.- The scheme met with 
a ready response, and sums amounting to approximately 
£99,000 had been received up to March 31st, 1933. The 
hospital was opened to patients on June 1st, 1932, and in 
the first ten months forty -three patients were admitted. 
Steps were also taken 'to establish clinics in Edinburgh 
and at convenient places in the surrounding counties. A 
charge of £2 15s. per week is made for private patients, 
which is the estimated figure required to meet ordinary 
expenditure when the seventy-five beds in the hospital are 
full. In the case of patients sent by local authorities the 
charge is limited, in view of the present financial strin- 
gency, to £2 5s. per week. Until the hospital is full the 
committee of management have found it necessary' to 
make an appeal for subscriptions, but it is expected that 
this will not be hecessary when all the seventy-five beds 
are occupied. The administrative buildings and general 
layout have been so arranged, to permit ready' extension 
to 150 beds when necessary-. The Duchess of York has 
taken the greatest interest in this hospital, and, following 
a visit which , she paid last November, the Duke and 
Duchess have graciously consented to allow the institution 
to be named the Princess Margaret Rose Hospital for 
Crippled Children. 

Assistance for Incurables in Glasgow 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Association for 
Relief of Incurables in Glasgow and the West of Scotland 
Sir James Macfarlane mentioned that the association had 
now entered on its sixtieth year. In 1933 the number of 
patients under care in Broomhill Home was 150, in Lanfine 
Home sixty-eight, and on the roll of the outdoor relief 
department 12S, making a total of 346. The ordinarv 
mcome forjhe past year had been £16,093, as compared 
with £ 17,672 in 1932. There had been a deficit of £2 300 
but the capital income for 1933 had been £5,134 wlrch 
was an increase of £2,0S5 over that for 1932. The annual 
subscriptions for the year had been £1,964, which was 
£116 less than in 1932. 


Reports of Societies 


CONDITIONS COMMON TO OPHTHALMIC AND 
DERMATOLOGICAL PRACTICE 

A joint meeting of the Sections of Ophthalmology and 
Dermatology of the Royal Society of Medicine was held 
on February 9th, under the chairmanship of Mr. E. \V. 
Brewertox, to discuss conditions common to both 
branches of practice. The discussion was limited to sty'es, 
rosacea; blepharitis, 'and one or two other conditions. 

Mr.. ]. H. Doggart said that the common ground 
between these two -branches of medicine was extensive. 
There were many* diseases in general medicine which 
commonly implicated the skin and eyes. Measles caused 
conjunctivitis, and possibly corneal ulcer, as well as a 
rasli. Thyroid deficiency, had been known to produce 
multiple opacities in the corneal substance. The eyeballs 
needed the protection of the lids, which were covered with 
facial skin, and certain neoplastic and inflammatory condi- 
tions of the skin — for example, rodent ulcer and lupus — 
showed a predilection for the face. In a few diseases, such 
as rosacea and pemphigus, the investing membranes of the 
eyeball itself might undergo damage. Styes often appeared 
to result from conjunctivitis or some other local eye 
condition, but in many other cases they* were associated 
with pustules elsewhere, and were an expression of lowered 
general resistance to staphylococci. On the other hand, 
styes were often seen during a spell of good health and in 
the absence of any conspicuous local infection. Crops of 
them might last for months. A good many' different sub- 
stances had been tried in the way of treatment, by the 
mouth and hypodermically’. In this country perhaps the 
autogenous vaccine had the best reputation amongst 
ophthalmic surgeons, but it was not at all certain 
to help. 

Blepharitis was often divided, arbitrarily, into the mild 
or squamous and the severe or ulcerative types, but he 
doubted whether that division was of any’ value. In the 
great majority of cases blepharitis at its onset was prob- 
ably due to some variety of conjunctivitis, or facial 
dermatitis. Frequently, however, long-continued blephar- 
itis - was - seen in the absence of any conjunctivitis, and 
unassociated with any obvious disorder of the skin of the 
face. These cases, which were" relatively far more common 
in hospital than in private practice, were often attribut- 
able to neglect or improper treatment in the early stages. 
Many patients got into the habit of rubbing the’ affected 
skin as a result of hot, irritable sensations, and so caused 
spread and prolongation of infection. The' longer the 
condition went on the more the blepharitis would approach 
the ulcerative form, which was characterized bv scantiness 
and irregular growth of the eyelashes. Maiiv of these 
cases were aggravated by over-treatment. Norma! saline 
was probably as good as most agents. The accumulated 
crusts should be sponged away by clean wool applied in 
the direction of the lashes. Application of ointment to 
the lid margins before sleep was useful, but sometimes the 
skin became so sodden and fissured by repeated wetting 
with lotion that it did more harm than good, and it was 
better to withhold it for a while to enable the skin to 
recover. He thought the ' aetiological importance of 
refractive errors was greatly exaggerated as the cause 
of blepharitis. 

As for rosacea, in the mind, of the lay public this 
remained inseparable from alcoholism, hut most medical 
men now knew that abstinence was no guarantee qgainst 
rhinophyma. Indeed, one variety- was said, in an old 
work, to arise from excessive water-drinking, and to be 
curable by. wine. Many writers conveyed the impression 
that ill-health was always associated with the condition, 
and^ it could uot be denied that a large proportion of 
patients suffered from indigestion and other troubles. As 
to the relative frequency of ocular complications, the 
ophthalmic out-patient department gave a false idea of 
frequency, rosacea keratitis being an obstinate disease 
tending to relapse, and many patients went from clinic to 
clinic. Nearly- every case of rosacea in time developed a 
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mild blepharitis. Rosacea conjunctivitis was accompanied 
by a great deal of watering of the eyes and intolerance to 
light. Some cases displayed small nodules on the ocular 
conjunctiva near the corneal margin. Except in , the 
mildest cases rosacea conjunctivitis signified impending 
keratitis, the earliest manittstations of which consisted of 
vascular loops invading the edge of the cornea. Rosacea 
keratitis was a very serious handicap ; a had case might 
relapse many times a year, so as to incapacitate the 
patient from doing regular work. Although severe 
keratitis might result in scanty signs on the face, yet in 
any particular case it was usual to find a close corre- 
spondence between corneal and facial outbreaks, in the 
sense that fresh infiltrates in the eye seldom, occurred in 
the absence of renewed skin activity. Therefore it was 
unreasonable to expect a permanent cure for rosacea 
keratitis unless the skin lesions could be prevented from 
recurring. The frequency and severity, of the attacks 
would often decline with the approach of old age, but 
meanwhile the cornea might have become entirely 
opaque. 

Dr. H. C. Semon, speaking on rosacea, said it was 
unknown in children, rare before 30, and more common 
in women than in men. It affected women especially at 
the menopause. Lesions were confined to the face; especi- 
ally the malar prominences, the forehead, chin, and nose ; 
the last-mentioned was sometimes, in the case of men, apt 
to be severely implicated, and to lead in time to a condi- 
tion of extreme sebaceous hypertrophy. The almost in- 
variable association of flushing, either post-prandial or 
emotional, strongly suggested vasomotor instability, which 
in part explained the tendency’ of the disease to appear 
at the menopause. Chronic congestion led ultimately 
to a varying degree of paralytic distension in the vessels 
of the corium and infection of the sebaceous glands, with 
clinical evidence of this in the appearance of papules and 
pustules in the " flush area." This also included the 
scalp, and most cases presented evidence of its implication 
in increased tendency to greasincss and scurf. The area 
of involvement almost exactly corresponded with that of 
the fifth nerve distribution. In spite of its comparative 
frequency in dermatological practice, rosacea rarely pre- 
sented eye lesions in the out-patient department. vHc 
had never yet had to refer a case to the ophthalmological 
department, though many had been referred to him from 
that source for treatment. Although dyspepsia was not’ 
always apparent, hypochlorhydria was a presumed cause 
or association in a considerable number of cases, and 
hydrochloric acid was a useful adjunct in the treatment, 
which must also include attention to the teeth, tonsils, 
and other sources of focal sepsis,, and strict adherence 
to a simple and non-stimulating type of diet. Tea was 
a more common factor in the production of rosacea than 
alcohol. Local applications of weak sulphur or ichthyol 
lotions relieved the subjective symptoms, and checked 
the tendency to septic complications. A'-ray treatment 
was seldom required, and by no means always successful. 
Other irradiations were useless, and sometimes harmful. 

Turning to dermatitis of the eyelids. Dr. Semon said 
that this might be either primary or secondary ; usually it 
was the latter. It might occur at any age, but was not 
common in childhood apart from conjunctivitis. Most 
cases were due to an external (exogenous) cause. The 
causes, of which any number were possible, included sub- 
stances to which the patient had an acquired or hereditary 
idiosyncrasy, such as dyes, hair, or fur ; plants such as 
primula, chrysanthemums, and narcissus ; and scents, such 
as orris root, employed in face powders. Dermatitis of 
the face might be preceded by swelling and irritation of 
the eyelids. The diagnosis of dermatitis of the eyelids 
was always easy, but the cause, on which prognosis and 
treatment depended, was seldom apparent, and might 
result in many recurrences before discovery led to pre- 
vention and cure. As a secondary complication of sebor- 
rhoeic infection, dermatitis of the eyelids was exceedingly 
common, and from the dermatological aspect mainly 
occurred in two forms — namely, simple swelling, with or 
without a yellowish superficial infiltration, and marginal 
blepharitis. The persistence of blepharitis and the coin- 
cident loss of lashes appeared to offer a guide in the 
matter of prognosis. The treatment of this form of 


dermatitis rvas that of the underlying seborrhoeic state 
or diathesis, the exact cause of which had still' to be 
discovered. As for styes, the index references of the 
leading dermatological textbooks ignored the term, and 
the condition was only treated by dermatologists when it 
was part of a general furunculosis or a complication of the 
seborrhoeic state. Most dermatologists would hesitate 
to define the differences between styes (hordeola), 
chalazion , and meibomian cysts, and the majority would, 
if they were wise, refer their cases to the proper quarter. 

Mr. R. A. Gref.ves said that some years ago he had the 
temerity to publish a paper about the treatment by x rays 
of acne rosacea, and since then he had been overwhelmed 
with cases. He had' quite a large clinic at Middlesex 
Hospital of acne rosacea cases with ocular manifestations. 
Corneal lesions were by far the commonest, but usually 
occurred’ as single or local infiltrates in the superficial 
layers of the comea. The overlying epithelium broke 
down, and an ulcer formed. The cases were extremely 
resistant to treatment, and when healing took place an 
appreciable amount of scarring was ieft. These lesions 
almost invariably kept on recurring, and a wide area of 
cornea became involved. A less common variety began 
with inflammation at the corneo-scleral junction. The 
most characteristic feature of the disease was its obstinacy 
and the repeated appearance of freih lesions, whether the 
old ones were healed or not. As regards treatment, acne 
rosacea was a manifestation of some constitutional dis- 
turbance, and the logical method would be to correct 
this if possible. As for local treatment, he found that the 
eye lesions responded best to stimulation, and for this 
reason he prescribed hydrochlor. lotion as a stimulant, 
and yellow oxide of mercury ointment, with, of course, 
atropine, which relieved pain and photophobia. It was 
a mistake to cover the eye with a pad, but dark glasses 
gave relief. The greatest good was done by .r-rny appli- 
cations, between one-sixth and one-third of a Sabouraud 
pastille dose being given. Applications should not be 
made more often than once a fortnight. X rays might 
cause a recent infiltrate to disappear. This treatment also 
had the result of relieving pain, which was so distressing 
a feature of the condition. Fresh attacks were almost 
bound to occur if the constitutional cause persisted, but 
the interval between recurrences was lengthened by this 
treatment. He had never seen any harmful results follow 
from x rays, and there was no visible reaction with so 
small a dose. 

Dr. Sibyl Eastwood said that for some years at 
University College Hospital she had had the opportunity 
of tackling the problem of rosacea from the point of view 
of the general physician. It had been said- that the 
digestive factor in rosacea was overrated, but after seeing 
a series of several hundred cases she had found some 
digestive disturbance in 95 per cent, of them. It was 
often comparatively mild, but the underlying factor of 
the rosacea with ocular complications and pustules "as 
vascular congestion of the face, which was probably a 
reflex from some other part of the body, and in very 
many cases the stomach. It was often assumed that 
hydrochloric, acid was the only thing which counted in 
producing this reflex dilatation of the vessels, but this 
was by no means the case. Roughly, 4S per cent, of 
cases of rosacea had either achlorhydria or very low 
curves, about 40 per cent, were completely normal, and 
about 10 per cent, had a high curve. The most promising 
cases were those with low hydrochloric acid secretion. 
These, if given hydrochloric acid, became, comparatively 
speaking, well, the period of remission lasting, perhaps, 
for as long as five or six years. But some cases with 
pyloric spasm and very' high acidity' curves had been, 
equally amenable to proper treatment. She thought that 
some of the failures had been due to attempts to treat 
these people by giving them acids or alkalis without trying - 
to find out in each case individually whether acid or 
alkali was needed. Quite a number of patients did well 
if given acid with meals, followed by alkali one and a 
half to two hours later, so as to produce the normal cycle 
of digestion. She agreed that alcohol was not a very' big 
factor in production ; over-drinking of tea and excessive 
starch consumption were more frequent causes. Dr. Semon 
had said that the condition was more common in women 
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than in men. In her view it was about the same in both 
sexes, but the aesthetic consideration weighed .more 
strongly with women in causing "them to come for advice 
and treatment. If the problem were treated, neither 
as a dermatological nor as an - ophthalmological one, 
but as a general medical problem, in which the objective 
was to restore the. patient's . general health to normal, 
recurrences would be fewer and the condition would fade 
out altogether. ' - 

Dr. S. H. Browning said that quite a number of people 
were sent -to him for bacteriological examination of the 
eyelid, and he found them suffering very badly from 
seborrhoea of the scalp ; their blepharitis would get well 
if treatment started with the scalp, coming downwards 
if necessary. Most of the blepharitis he saw was due to 
the staphylococcus, either the albus or the aureus, and 
here vaccines were useful adjuncts to the other eye treat- 
ment. - Very shortly an anti-staphylococcus serum would 
be available, for the treatment of styes and acute staphy- 
lococcal conditions more efficiently than hitherto. With 
recurrent styes anti-staphylococcal vaccines were valuable, 
but some cases did not get well with these vaccines: 
these patients, he thought, had a streptococcal infection. 
In treating staphylococcal conditions, boils or styes, he 
had found quite large doses of hydrochloric acid, three or 
six times a day, with plenty’ of water, very’ effective. 

The President (Mr. Brewerto'n) asked whether there 
was any danger in operating on a stye at an early stage. 
It was very tempting, if the patient was having a bad 
time, and the stye was actually pointing, to incise it. 
What was the risk of spreading infection along the line 
of the needle? One heard, occasionally, of catastrophes. 
Mr. Eugene Wolff said that Dr. Semon had told them 
that probably' the eye and the skin were affected together, 
because they had the same sympathetic supply,, and 
Mr. Doggart had shown pictures in which the lower part 
of the comea was affected. So far as the speaker, was 
aware, there was no difference .between the sympathetic 
supply of the corneal vascular plexus above and below. 
One wondered, therefore, how far exposure played a part 
in the production of acne rosacea lesions in the eye. 
Mr. John Foster said that apparently' on the Continent 
it was not uncommon to treat blepharitis by’ exposing it 
to x ray's, but there- was a prejudice against it in this 
country' and in America on the ground of possible damage 
to the eye. Had any dermatologist present treated it in 
that way? Dr. A. C. Roxburgh replied that he had 
treated a number of cases of chronic blepharitis with small 
doses of x rays,, and they had all improved — some might 
be said to be cured — but he would not like to say' that 
it was an entirely reliable method, though he had* never 
seen any trace of damage to the lens. 


PROBLEM OF THE DIPHTHERIA BACILLDS 
At a meeting of the Fever Group of the Medical Officers 
of Heal til Society on January 26 th, with -the president. 
Dr. H. S. Banks, in the chair, Dr. William Mair read 
a paper on varieties of C. diphtheriae. ~ 

Dr. Mair classified diphtheria bacilli on the separation 
of (1) the barred group, which does not ferment starch 
and which is highly characteristic .in its morphology, 
mode of growth, and reaction in the guinea-pig. and 
(2) the starch fermenters, the morphology of which is not 
so characteristic, from (3) the remaining strains, which 
he regards as a miscellaneous group. With lantern slides 
illustrating these points, and statistics based on several 
thousand cultures, he showed that there has been an 
increase in the barred and starch-fermenting strains in 
London in recent years,, and that these strains arc now 
associated with the" more severe cases of diphtheria. The 
subsequent discussion made it clear that Dr. Mail's barred 
form corresponds exactly to the “ intermediate ” form, 
the starch fermenters correspond to the “ gravis ” group, 
and the miscellaneous group includes the “ mitis ’’ and 
“ atypical " groups of the Leeds workers. 

Dr. Alexander Joe gave the results of 192 cases which 
he had classified clinically and in which Dr. Mair had 
typed the organism. Cases in which starch-fermenting 


organisms were found numbered fifty-three, and showed, 
a paralysis rate of 20.7 per cent, and a case fatality of 
11.3 per cent. ; eighty-four cases in which barred forms 
were found showed a paralysis rate of 23. S per cent, and 
a case fatality' of 8.3 per cent. ; while - in the non-ferment- 
ing group of fifty-five there was a paralysis rate of 
9.1 per cent. and a case fatality of 5.6 per cent. Dr. Joe 
pointed out that his cases were not consecutive and that 
the series contained a. higher proportion than normal of 
severe and - moderately severe cases, but otherwise he 
thought the cases were representative. While being 
cautious about the statistical interpretation of his results, 
he believed they’ gave some support to the observations 
of the Leeds workers, and referred to the interesting, 
behaviour of diphtheria in London, which at present, in 
the view of most of his colleagues, was tending’ to become 
more severe. If this tendency’ should become mote marked 
it would be of the utmost importance to note whether 
starch-fermenting organisms became predominant. 

Dr. J. S. Anderson referred to the combined statistics 
of Leeds,- Hull, Manchester,- and the North-Western 
Hospital. London, in all of which centres bacteriological 
and clinical results bad been correlated. Exception had 
'been taken to the nomenclature of the types, but in view 
of these statistics the Leeds workers continued to uphold 
their attitude. It was pointed out that, in the original 
papers, the possibility of intermediate strains approaching 
gravis strains ' in virulence had been foreseen. The 
criticism that the association of severe diphtheria with 
gravis strains was a local phenomenon was now obviously 
untrue, as 'a similar state of affairs existed elsewhere. 
Delayed treatment and inadequate treatment as factors 
could likewise be set aside. Dr. Anderson restated the 
view that endemic diphtheria might be caused by mitis 
strains and epidemic diphtheria by gravis and inter- 
mediate strains, and also referred to the work of Povitsky, 
Eisner, and Jackson in New York, in which it was 
suggested that gravis strains possessed a greater invading 
power and produced toxin in the human body more 
rapidly’ than other strains. He drew the attention of 
clinicians to the marked decrease in the incidence of 
laryngeal disease in Leeds, and to the marked increase 
in the case mortality between the ages of 5 and 10 years, 
both being features of a severe epidemic in. which gravis 
strains were predominant. He asked for more observa- 
tions to be made, in both these directions. 

Professor McLeod remarked that, if the cases brought 
forward by Dr. Mair and Dr. Joe were taken into 
account the bacteriological type and the clinical condi- 
tion had been correlated by now in 2,000 cases from fever 
hospitals situated in Dundee, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, 
London, and Manchester respectively. Of these 45 per 
cent, were of the gravis type with a 13.6 per cent, 
case mortality ; 35 per cent, of the intermediate, with 
a 10,5 per cent, case mortality ; 17 per cent of the 
mitis, with a 3.2 per cent, case mortality ; and 2 per 
cent, of the atypical, without recorded death. These 
facts, together with .the observation that infectivity of 
. the pellicle-forming and starch-fermenting strains seems 
to be greater, appeared to justify the adoption of the name 
gravis for these strains. Although, Professor McLeod 
continued, the evidence in support of this view from 
animal experiment was less frank, it was clear that there 
also the gravis strains were more formidable. On 
the average they killed the animals more rapidlv, they 
persisted more frequently in the tissues, and, further, non- 
pathogenic strains were so rare that tests for patho- 
genicity with characteristic strains of this type appeared 
to he superfluous. Oh the other hand, although highly 
pathogenic strains of both intermediate and mitis types 
were common, from 5 to 15 pcY cent, of the total 
number examined, had been found to be non-pathogenic 
or relatively apathogenic for animals. An unusual type 
of starch-fermenting strain had been met with in Glasgow 
in small numbers.' These strains were unlike the usual 
gravis strains, both in respect of the appearance of 
the colonies and of the characters of their growth in 
broth. With the exception of a few strains less definitely 
smooth in broth cultures they had been found to be non- 
pathogenic to animals. It was an interesting speculation 
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whether these strains might prove to be the reservoir 
from which an epidemic of severe diphtheria might 
presently be developed in Glasgow. 

Of the eight mitis deaths in this series observed 
outside London all but one — from an infant who first 
received treatment on the seventh day of disease — had 
been complicated by tracheal obstruction, bronchopneu- 
monia, or severe enteritis. Primary toxic deaths, such as 
occurred frequently in the intermediate and gravis cases, 
seemed to be extremely rare in mitis infection. 

Dr. R. A. O’Brien said that diphtheria, which was 
virtually a preventable disease, still caused many deaths. 
They therefore owed much to the Leeds workers for 
stimulating valuable research on typing. He looked 
forward to studying in detail, when they were published, 
the figures presented at the meeting. So far as he knew 
diphtheria antitoxin used prophylactically had never failed 
to stop an outbreak anywhere in the world. Obviously, 
therefore, all types of the diphtheria bacillus must be, 
immunologically, closely related, if not identical. 

Surgeon Captain Sheldon Dudley said that in the 
Royal Naval Medical School trypsin serum agar gave a 
cleaner-cut differentiation of the three types of Klebs- 
LQffler bacillus colony than the Leeds workers’ chocolate 
medium. The colony morphology' could, however, be dis- 
tinguished on many media, including plain ox-heart agar. 
Miss Orr Ewing had shown that the starch-fermenting 
gravis strains of K.L.B., which were received from different 
places, fell into several serological groups — a fact which 
to some extent harmonized the discordant reports on the 
cultural and pathogenic characters of gravis K.L.B. 
In a school where diphtheria had been endemic for years 
artificial immunization was successful in keeping the 
school free of the disease for four years, though carriers 
of virulent K.L.B. remained plentiful. In October, 1932. 
a gravis type of K.L.B., of the same serological 
group as that predominant in Leeds appeared for the 
first time in this school. Synchronously with this event 
an epidemic of mild modified diphtheria broke out in this 
fully inoculated population, and the carrier rate for 
K.L.B. was higher than had ever been noted before. 
This observation was consistent with the view that this 
serological type of gravis C. diphtheritic was more infec- 
tive and invasive than the average. In his opinion the 
school had only been saved from a much more severe 
and wider spread epidemic by the fact that it had been 
inoculated against diphtheria. The cases which occurred 
in these partly immune subjects were trivial and mostly 
unrecognizable as diphtheria without laboratory con- 
firmation. It was, however, very uncertain how far other 
serological groups of gravis C. diphtheritic deserved 
the name on clinical and epidemiological grounds. The 
bacterial flora changed so frequently with time and place 
that it was doubtful if any classification, or correlation 
of bacterial type with clinical picture, which might hold 
to-day would have any permanence. 

Dr. H. J. Parish agreed that most strains now being 
isolated in London fell into the Leeds groups, although 
a year or two ago, atypical strains were common. The 
organism was apparently in a constant state of flux, and, 
although severe diphtheria was to-day associated mainly 
with gravis in several areas, there was always a possibility 
that some new variant — or even the classical mitis strain — 
might cause a high mortality in future. Ewing showed 
that the Leeds gravis agglutinated differently from the 
Hull gravis. One could therefore doubt if direct spread 
had occurred. 

Dr. Sturdee said that apparently severe outbreaks of 
diphtheria had been caused by both grayis and inter- 
mediate types. If at some future date a severe out- 
break were found _ to be due to mitis they would be 
where they were. At any rate, there seemed no reason 
at present to advise a medical officer of health to alter 
in any way his procedure for dealing with diphtheria. It 
would be interesting if bacteriological investigation were 
made of some obviously mild outbreaks in order to see by 
what type of diphtheria organism they were caused. 
There might be danger in calling an outbreak severe if 
the day of disease on which antitoxin was given was not 
known. 


LOWER SEGMENT CAESAREAN SECTION 

At a meeting of the North of England Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Society, held at Manchester on January 
26th, with the president. Professor Daniel Dougal, in 
the chair. Dr. K. V. Bailey (Manchester) read a paper 
on the lower segment operation as the routine Caesarean 
-section. 

He said that the operation should be performed in all : 
cases in which abdominal delivery was thought to be 
necessary, whether the patient was in labour or not, and 
whether she was potentially infected or not: he claimed 
that it was a safer procedure, with a smoother convales- 
cence and a sounder ultimate result, than the classical 
operation. Though the lower segment was only fully 
developed after labour had begun, the part of the uterine 
wall through which the incision was made was thinner 
than it was at a higher level, even before labour. It 
was therefore permissible to speak of the lower segment 
operation, even when it was carried out before the onset 
of labour.’ In his own scries of cases, he continued, fifty- 
one were in labour and fifty-eight were not. Without 
giving a full description of the operation. Dr. Bailey 
stressed the following points in technique. 

He preferred, he said, the horizontal position to any form 
of Trendelenburg position. Even a modified Trendelenburg 
position might embarrass the breathing owing to the fundus 
uteri falling against the diaphragm and so, rendering the 
administration of anaesthesia difficult. The weight of the 
uterine body pulling on the lower segment increased the 
liability of the incision to split during extraction of the child. 
In the Trendelenburg position the extraction was made more 
difficult by being carried out uphill ; more force was required 
than in the horizontal position ; also, potentially infected 
liquor and blood tended to flow downhill into the upper 
abdomen, however well the swabs were disposed. A sub- . 
umbilical incision was made ; then the sides of the abdominal 
cavity w’ere packed in the usual way, and a retractor (Doyen 
or self-retaining ‘separator) was introduced at the lower end 
of the wound. The lower segment was incised. Dr. Bailey 
favoured a semicircular incision, the mid-point being a quarter 
of an inch above -the bladder reflection, and the ends pointing 
directly upwards, parallel to the sides of the lower segment, 
lie considered that it gave the best access with the maximum 
of safety. A vertical incision had been followed by fatal 
rupture into the bladder, and a transverse incision might 
split during extraction of the child, with serious haemorrhage 
from the uterine vessels. Ho incised and reflected the 
peritoneum before dealing with the muscle. The hand of the ' 
operator which was nearer to the patient's feet was then 
introduced through the incision and passed -to the back of 
the child's head.' The other hand retracted the upper flap of 
the uterine incision, and the assistant pressed firmly and 
uniformly on the fundus. Thus the head was shelled out and 
the body subsequently delivered. During this manoeuvre. 
Dr. Bailey said, the excellent access given by the type of 
incision described could be appreciated. He had never found 
the forceps necessary. lie did not like the idea of using 
a' somewhat unwieldy metal instrument inside a thin-walled 
space, and preferred to use his lower hand as elevator and 
guider. Next, the uterus was lifted out through the abdominal 
incision and compressed between warm swabs. The placenta 
was expressed by this means, combined with traction on the 
membranous surface. lie deprecated the insertion of the 
hand into the uterus as being a possible source of sepsis. 
The uterus was sutured with two lavers of continuous chromic 
catgut No. 2. the first including the endometrium and half 
of the muscle, the second the other half of the muscle and 
the peritoneum. In potentially infected cases the second 
suture did not include the peritoneum, which was stitched 
separately with a third suture. The retractor and swabs 
were removed, the abdomen and ^pelvis were freed of blood, 
and the abdominal incision was closed. 

In the series of 109 cases there had been no maternal 
death. Fifty-eight patients had been operated on 
before labour, in good condition. Of the fifty-one in 
labour, fifteen had been in labour more than eighteen 
hours, and in eight the membranes bad been ruptured 
more than ten hours. In nine the time in labour had- 
been between thirty-two and seventy-tw’O hours, and tho 
pulse had been high before operation. In nine cases thC' 
placenta had partly occupied the lower segment, and m 
one there had been ante-partum haemorrhage because 
this. There had been two cases of concealed accidental 
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haemorrhage and one of eclampsia^ ’Twenty-one cases 
had been morbid ; the standard of morbidity was fever 
reaching 100° F. on at least two consecutive days after 
the third post-operative day. Of these cases eight had 
chest, four urinary, and two breast infections. A reaction- 
ary temperature of 100° or more occurred in twenty- 
one 'cases during the first forty-eight hours after operation. 
Six of the' babies had been stillborn (two concealed 
accidental haemorrhage, one maternal valvular disease, 
one hydrocephalus and spina bifida, and one asphyxia], 
and one had died on the second day (placenta praevia). 
The infant mortality of the series was 6.4 per-cent. 

Summarizing his views on the operation. Dr. Bailey 
said that he believed, from a consideration of the litera- 
ture and from his own experience in the three cases in 
which he had done a second lower segment operation on 
the same patient, that the risk 'of rupture of the scar 
must be much less than in the classical operation. In his 
three cases the uterine scar at the second operation had 
only shown as a slight puckering of the peritoneum. 
The operation was rattier more difficult than the classical 
procedure, and should only be undertaken by the 
experienced gynaecologist. 


RECOVERY IN NON-MENINGOCOCCAL 
MENINGITIS 

At the seventh annual meeting of the Association of 
Clinical Pathologists, held in the Inoculation Department, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, on January 27th, with Professor 
A. Fleming in the chair. Dr. S. C. Dyke (Wolver- 
hampton) opened a discussion on the prognosis and treat- 
ment of meningitis other than that due to tuberculous or 
meningococcal infection.. 

Dr. Dyke said that he had been struck by the difference 
in opinion which appeared to exist as to the gravity' of 
the outlook in meningitis of pneumococcal, staphylococcal, 
or streptococcal origin. His own experience had been 
that, once any of these organisms had been isolated from 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, death invariably followed. The 
records of the Royal Hospital, Wolverhampton, for the 
past four years showed that death had occurred in all 
cases (twenty-seven) of meningitis in which Gram-positive 
cocci — in eighteen cases pneumococci, in six streptococci, 
and in three staphylococci — had been isolated from the 
cerebro-spinal fluid. He had frequently been told by 
others of cases of bacteriologically proven infection by 
these organisms in which recovery’ had ensued. With the 
view of obtaining some light on the subject a questionary 
had been issued to all members, and the following cases 
represented the response. Dr. Dyke stated that he him- 
self had had experience of only one case of recovery in 
meningitis not meningococcal. In this the infecting 
organism was a haemophilic bacillus of the Pfeiffer type. 
The patient was a male, aged 22, in whom lumbar 
puncture had been performed twelve times in sixteen 
days. 

Dr. J. Harwood Little (Chichester) reported a similar 
case in a boy aged S. The source of infection was appar- 
ently the ear, and lumbar puncture was performed only 
once, a bacillus of the Pfeiffer type being isolated. Dr. 
CuthbeRt Dukes gave brief notes of a case in which 
haemolytic streptococci had been found in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid. One week after the onset anti-scarlatinal 
antitoxin had been injected intrathecally and intravenously 
on successive days, with subsequent recovery. Dr. G. W. 
Goodhart, in absence, . forwarded the report of one case 
in which • recovery had ensued after isolation of strepto- 
cocci from the cerebro-spinal fluid. Lumbar puncture had 
been performed four times. Dr. Elizabeth O'Flynn 
recorded recovery in a case of mixed meningococcal and 
streptococcal _ (haemolytic) meningitis. The following 
cases of meningitis in which recovery took place were 
also reported: Dr. A. G. Shera (Eastbourne), a case of 
fracture of the skull involving the ethmoids in which 
Streptococcus randans had been found in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid ; Dr. F. B. Smith (Preston), a case due to 


haemolytic streptococci ; Dr. D. S. Murray - (Richmond) , 
a case due to Staphylococcus aureus ; Dr. I. B. 
Morris, a case in which Staphylococcus albus had 
been isolated -from both the blood, and the cerebro- 
spinal fluid. 

- Dr. J. G. Greenfield referred to instances in which 
pus found on lumbar puncture came not from the theca, 
but from the epidural space. In such cases repetition 
of the puncture carried with it the danger of infect- 
ing the meninges. Dr. Embleton put in a plea lor 
frequently repeated puncture in all . cases of meningitis. 
He did- not consider every six hours too frequent. Dr. 
Greenfield made mention of drainage of the theca by an 
indwelling lumbar puncture needle cut off and bent over 
a perforated metal- plate.. Dr. Dyke pointed out that 
the evidence went to show that isolation of Gram- 
positive cocci from the cerebro-spinal fluid in cases r,f 
meningitis although it rendered the prognosis grave in the 
extreme, evidently did not justify’ the abandonment cf 
all hope. 

Dr.R.MAEGRAiTH (Oxford) described a precipitin reaction 
for the diagnosis of cerebro-spinal fever. The reaction 
consisted in bringing together in Dreyer’s tubes small 
amounts of cerebro-spinal fluid as antigen and a suitable 
anti-meningococcal serum as antibody. A positive reaction 
-was shown by the appearance of a white precipitation ring 
at the juncture of the two fluids. The reaction became 
positive within the first few hours after -the onset of 
symptoms, and constituted . a Valuable aid to early’ 
diagnosis. 

’ Miscellaneous Communications 

Professor G. S. Wilson, in a communication on the 
diagnosis of Brucella abortus infections, said that abortus 
infection in this country was practically always due to the 
bovine type, which in primary culture requires an atmo- 
sphere of 10 per cent, carbon dioxide. The bovine type 
had high infectivity’ but low pathogenicity ; many persons 
•whose work brought them in contact with cattle developed 
serum -agglutinins against the organism without ever 
having had symptoms of the disease. The mere demon- 
stration of agglutinins in the serum was therefore not 
proof of the existence of the disease. For diagnosis, either 
a high agglutinin titre or characteristic symptoms were 
requisite. In persons not exposed to infection a diagnosis 
might be permissible on a low agglutinin titre, but this 
was not permissible in those exposed. to infection unless 
the clinical picture was typical. Blood culture formed a 
valuable method of diagnosis. The best culture medium 
was 1 per cent, glucose broth, and incubation should be 
prolonged in an atmosphere of 10 per cent, carbon 
dioxide. 

Dr. H. J. Parish spoke on staphylococcal toxin and 
toxoid, with special reference to the use of the latter as 
an immunizing agent. Tbe anti-staphylococcal haemo- 
lysin titre of the serum rose, he said, pari passu vith the 
antitoxin value. Both in men and in animals the anti- 
haemolysin titre could be greatly increased by injections 
of toxoid, and he described a simple technique for the 
estimation of the anti-haemolysin titre of the serum, 
drawing particular attention to the value of this procedure 
as a means of estimating .the response to immune therapv, 
either passive by means of serum or active by means of 
toxoid. 

Dr. E. D. Sturdee detailed the results of a 
statistical inquiry into the therapeutic effect of anti- 
meningococcal serum. Allowing for the fact that reliable 
controls were extremely- difficult to secure, he said that 
by tbe use of serum the mortality rate had bc-cn reduced 
by from 20 to 30 per cent. Dr. W. M. Scott pointed out 
that the ty-pe of meningococcus predominant in the 
present epidemic area was I-III, as opposed to the state of 
affairs in the epidemic period 1915-19, when, the II-IV 
type was mainly- met with. Dr. R. A. O'Brien spake cf 
the debt which those concerned with the manufacture of 
therapeutic serum owed to the work of the medical officers 
ol the Ministry- o£ Health. He -deplored the absence of 
any- reliable test as to tbe therapeutic efiiciencv of anti- 
meningococcal scrum ; the agglutinin titre he regarded as 
a very doubtful criterion of therapeutic value. 
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VACCINATION: THE PRESENT POSITION 

At a meeting of the Medical Society of London on Feb- 
ruary 12th, with Sir John Thomson-Walker, the presi- 
dent, in the chair, a discussion was held on “ The Present 
Position ’of the Vaccination Question.” 

Dr. C. Kiluck Millard said that thirty years ago lie 
read a paper before the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health which got him into some disgrace with his par- 
ticular branch of the profession. A senior member of the 
society said that such a- paper ought never to have been 
read, and moved that it be not printed. A compromise 
was made by allowing the paper to be printed, but with 
no reference to the fact that it had been read before the 
society. The paper was entitled " The Leicester Method 
of Dealing with Small-pox.” His suggestion that it 
might be possible effectually to control small-pox without 
recourse to compulsory vaccination caused great offence at 
that time. He did not think that now such a paper 
would cause very much disturbance. Nothing that had 
happened in the course of those thirty years had weakened 
his profound faith in the power of vaccination to confer 
protection, specific in nature, on the individual against 
small-pox. He knew of no other fact in the whole field 
of medicine more definitely established. But it must be 
understood that the protection was only temporary, even 
though it usually lasted for a period of years. An im- 
portant distinction was to be drawn between the effect 
of vaccination on the individual and on the community, 
and its protection for the community was not nearly so 
well established as its protection for the individual. In 
the past there had been too much readiness to regard the 
reduction in small-pox mortality which followed the in- 
troduction and increased use of vaccination last century 
as necessarily all due to vaccination. . As an example, he 
referred to a table given by fbc Registrar-General in his 
annual report for 1880, in. which three periods were taken 
and contrasted as regards vaccination and small-pox 
mortality : * 


Periods 

Vaccination 

Small-nox 

Mortality 

' 1847-53 

Optional 

305 por million 

3854-71 i 

Obligatory, but not efficiently enforced 

223 

187I-E0 | 

Obligatory, and more efficiently enforced j 

155 


Many authorities had quoted this table with approval 
as vindicating vaccination. How little they foresaw what 
the future years would reveal 1 If the table were carried 
forward on similar lines it would show a great decrease in 
vaccination, the introduction of a conscience clause, the 
mailing of exemption easier by allowing parents to make 
statutory declarations, and, finally, a state of affairs in 
which more than half the children bom remained un- 
vaccinated, and.yet, parallel with this, small-pox mortality 
had gradually fallen and was now at vanishing-point. 
There was no true relationship between the amount of 
infant vaccination and the mortality from small-pox ; 
other and more important factors must have been at work. 
Here Dr. Millard compared the experience of England, 
where sanitation had made so much progress, with that of 
India, where sanitation was backward. For generations 
small-pox had been a scourge in India, in spite of an 
active vaccination and revaccination service. In India 
the amount of vaccination per million of population was 
much greater than in this country, but, on the other hand, 
the small-pox mortality, instead of declining, remained at 
an appallingly high figure. During the last twenty years 
the deaths in British India from small-pox showed no 
decrease at all. During the quinquennial period 1911-15 
there' were 405,000 deaths, and during the last quin- 
quennial period, 1926-30, there were 477,000. Such an_ 
appalling death rate indicated the tragic failure of proven-” 
tive methods, including the system of vaccination. He 
would admit that if every one of the hundreds of millions 
of the Indian population was recently vaccinated and 
kept recently vaccinated, small-pox deaths would cease, 
but such an ideal course was even less attainable there 


than, in this country. There had been similar failures of 
vaccination in England in towns where infant vaccina- 
tion was unsupported by other methods of sanitation. He 
instanced the case of Middlesbrough in 1897-8, a town in 
which the proportion of vaccinated children was very high,- 
but which, in the words of its medical officer at that time, 
was " the home of epidemics " ; there a serious small-pox 
epidemic took place, and 86 per cent, of those affected 
were vaccinated persons, and 108 of those vaccinated 1 
persons died. The last visitation of Asiatic small-pox, 
variola major, in this country, occurred in the early years 
of the twentieth century. Since then there had been 
isolated outbreaks, but all had been successfully stamped 
out, in spite of increasing default in the matter of 
vaccination. 

Variola Major and Minor 

During the post-war period the whole situation had 
been radically changed. Variola major had virtually 
disappeared, and its place had been taken by a trivial 
form of sinall-pox — variola minor — non-fatal, not perman- 
ently disfiguring, and not much more serious clinically 
than chicken-pox. During the years 1922-33 there were 
in England and Wales S1.0S0 of these cases of variola' 
minor ; 254 deaths (0.3 per cent.) were ascribed to it, 
but probably in a majority of these deaths small-pox was 
only a secondary cause. Variola minor was a distinct 
entity, which for all practical purposes might be regarded 
as breeding true, and there was no satisfactory evidence 
that it changed into variola major. The two varieties 
of small-pox presented two different administrative 
problems. There was still a good deal of difference of 
opinion as to measures to be taken in dealing with an 
outbreak of variola minor. In practice, at the beginning 
of an outbreak, many medical officers of health were 
prepared to go considerable lengths, but later on they 
were less averse from a policy of laissc:-jairc. It was not 
unreasonable to ask what would happen if such a policy 
were really followed. Would the epidemics really behave 
like epidemics of chicken-pox? There would be this 
difference, that with respect to chicken-pox the population 
was largely protected by previous attack, but in time 
the same thing would obtain with regard to variola minor. 
If it did spread and were allowed to take its course that 
would be in some ways an advantage, and would go far to 
comfort those who were seriously alarmed at the great 
danger created by the neglect of vaccination. If variola 
minor protected permanently against variola major it 
would have an advantage over vaccination, which gave 
only a temporary protection. It might be worth while 
trying the effect of substituting for vaccination in India 
inoculation with variola minor. He believed that variola 
minor was not a new disease ; it has existed in many 
parts of the world from time immemorial. In Leicester 
in 1904 there were 321 cases and only four deaths, and 
he believed those four deaths could be accounted for by 
an accidental introduction of variola major amongst the 
variola minor, which at that time was not recognized as' 
such. 

Another great factor which had profoundly modified the . 
vaccination question was the occurrence and recognition 
of post-vaccinal encephalitis. Dr. Millard admitted that 
it was easy to exaggerate its importance,- and the total 
number of cases which had occurred in proportion to the 
number of vaccinations performed was very small. On 
the other hand, it was possible to belittle this new and 
added danger attaching to vaccination — a danger which 
was greater when compulsory vaccination took place 
of unvaccinated contacts, especially between 5 and Ip 
years of age. He concluded by saying that in spite of. 
steadily diminishing vaccination variola major had been 
practically banished from these islands for thirty yeare, 
and, notwithstanding importations favourable to its 
spread, had never succeeded in getting a foothold. They 
were always told that it might come back, but it showed 
less and less tendency to come back, and was now 
becoming an exotic. Variola minor was admittedly so 
trivial that it was difficult to justify compulsory vaccina- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that vaccination could 
not be said to be an operation free from danger.. * . 
might be said that compulsion to-day was only nominal, 
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but i£ vaccination was not compulsory why hesitate about 
the abolition o£ the cumbersome machinery of compul- 
sion? It was true that at the Representative Meeting of 
the British Medical Association in Dublin last summer 
a motion calling for the abolition of the compulsory' 
element in vaccination was not carried, but he would 
suggest that general practitioners were less in touch with 
what might be called modem thought on this question 
than were the medical officers of health, on whom the task 
fell of having to combat small-pox 'should it arise. 

Need for Fresh Legislation 
Sir George Buchanan agreed that there was no doubt 
that the type of small-pox now in evidence had been 
breeding true, and that it could properly be caUed variola 
minor. At the same time they might always get variola 
major. Only a year ago he was passing - through 
Alexandria and' found there a typical outbreak of variola 
major, exactly of the same type as that with which he 
made acquaintance in this country' for the first time in 
1892. The same state of affairs obtained in many' 
countries, and with facilities for importation, such as the 
increased use of aircraft, and so on, he would not like' 
to say r , that this country was out of danger, though he 
thought that, barring accidents, if there were importation 
it could be very quickly brought Within bounds. There 
was no doubt about the protective value of vaccination ; 
it was true that it was temporary, though it lasted for 
a long time. He could not attach quite the same value 
as Dr. Millard had done to sanitation in general as a 
means of diminishing small-pox, unless in sanitation he 
included the detection and isolation of small-pox cases. 
He thought' that the State or -the local authority ought 
to provide facilities for vaccination, making it available 
to any'one of any age and at any time, though that did 
not necessarily mean that the present public vaccinator 
system must be kept up. Legislation in regard to vaccina- 
tion was certainly overdue. The powers under the Public 
Health Acts were not sufficiently' definite. Only one thing 
was an obligatory requirement — namely', infancy vaccina- 
tion — and this was particularly' ineffective as a means 
of controlling small-pox. The whole thing wanted re- 
drafting, but parliamentary time and organized opposition 
had to be considered. The extreme anti-vaccinator had 
been a great obstacle to progress, because he was not 
content with a number of good points which he could 
make, but went on to say that vaccination did not protect 
against small-pox, which made it difficult to take him 
seriously. 

Dr. J. P. Marsden said that all would" agree that a 
successful vaccination protected against small-pox for a 
limited time ; most would agree that as a method of 
abolishing small-pox from the community compulsory- 
vaccination as applied in this country was a failure. It. 
always would be a failure in a community other than one 
subject to rigid discipline. For that reason, added to the 
fact that for many- years in this country the only- type 
of small-pox, with one or two exceptions, had been a 
small-pox devoid of mortality, there had arisen a demand 
for the abolition of the compulsory element in vaccination. 
Should this be left entirely to the individual? So long 
as vaccination remained compulsory, even it compulsion 
were not applied very efficiently, a certain amount of 
vaccination was carried out. He also drew attention to 
the new procedure in vaccination, following on the 
recommendations of the Kollcston Committee, whereby 
one insertion instead of the previously recommended four 
was made. That was a popular, move", very quickly appre- 
ciated by the man in the street, but it was still a question 
bow long such protection lasted. What evidence was 
available went to show that the larger the area and the 
greater the number of scars, the longer the protection. 
With regard to encephalomyelitis, that particular condi- 
tion was not confined to its association with vaccination. 
A condition whicli. if not the same, was at any rate 
indistinguishable from it, might be found associated with 
small-pox. He had had under his care seven cases of 
encephalomyelitis which had followed attacks of small- 
pox. In the patients who died and were examined patho- 
logically tlic histological picture was indistinguishable 


from encephalomyelitis following vaccination. Therefore 
the argument that by' abolishing vaccination one would 
abolish encephalomyelitis would not hold. 

Nomenclature of Variola Minor 
A good deal was heard of variola minor. .This was 
small-pox which ran a modified course, the cases being 
due to infection with an avirulent strain of the virus. 
There was nothing new in that at ail. The modification 
of an attack of small-pox, breeding true in a series, had 
been known to exist since Jennerian times. Outbreaks 
of small-pox bad occurred in which there had been 
practically' no mortality’. Infection with an attenuated, 
avirulent,- and benign strain of small-pox virus would 
produce an attack of small-pox which ran a .modified 
course. But that was not the only factor which would 
produce such an attack. If a man who was relatively 
immune, either by virtue of a previous vaccination or 
some degree of natural immunity, came into contact 
with a virulent and malign strain of small-pox, his attack 
would be modified, and clinically it was not possible to 
distinguish between the two cases. Regarding the man as 
a unit, one could not say whether he was suffering from 
variola major, minor, or minimus. His objection to the 
term “ variola minor ” was that it was not a clinical 
term. One'could tell by studying a series, and finding out 
whether the disease bred true, that it was variola minor 
which was concerned, but one could not tell it by looking 
at an individual patient. That was one of bis main 
arguments against making a distinction in one’s pre- 
ventive treatment between so-called variola major and 
variola minor. 

Dr. E. \V. Goodall disagreed with the last speaker as 
to the nomenclature of variola minor. If the medical 
profession had not invented a name for this disease the 
people of this country would have done so. Many such 
conditions had been recognized by the common people 
before they were described by the medical profession ; 
that was true of rubella, cliicken-pox, and scarlet fever. 
He thought variola minor was a very good name, and 
there could be no question that there had been for many 
years a form of variola which was quite different from 
the old classical form. Mild cases of the classical small- 
pox were not the same as variola minor. He was not 
disposed entirely to agree with Dr. Millard that variola 
major had been banished, and on that account he was 
not inclined to assent to the abolition of compulsory' 
vaccination. He thqught, however, that it need not be 
pushed too much ; it was good to have it as a standby'. 
He added that, so far as he knew, in small-pox there 
were no such things as carriers, so that from that point 
of view small-pox was not administratively difficult. 

Dr. H. B. Dodwell said that from the point of view 
of a local authority they were very conscious of the 
hostility towards compulsion, and on this ground he was 
in favour of abolition of compulsion. In his own private 
practice he tried the effect of persuasion with parents, 
and never bad a refusal. He thought it ntiglfl be neces- 
sary for some compulsory powers to be retained by the 
local authority in the event of an outbreak of serious 
small-pox, but, short of that, the method should be by 
persuasion. 

The President drew attention to the oil-painting in 
the society's ioom,- which showed a group of earlv 
members of the society, including Jenner, Lcttsom, and 
Woodville, the men who did most — except Pearson, who 
was not represented — to introduce vaccination for small- 
pox into this country 186 years ago. It would Ire inter- 
esting to hear what they would say about the discussion 
that evening. Had the work of those men been the cause 
of the very satisfactory position in regard to small-pox. 
or would the result have been the same supposing their 
work had not been done? 

Dr. Killick Millard, in answer to another question 
by the president as to whether there would be a suffi- 
ciency of lymph to meet a sudden serious outbreak, 
supposing compulsory measures were abolished, said that 
he believed that the Government kept a large store of 
lymph. (Sir George Buchanan said that the Govern- 
ment Rad about two or three years' supplv in cold 
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storage.) Taking up the -point about the two varieties 
of small-pox, Dr. Millard declared that it was nonsense to 
talk about a modified small-pox. Variola minor was a 
definite entity. ■ They did not know that it was modified ; 
for all they knew, variola minor was just as ancient a 
disease as variola major. There was no sense in saying 
that it was modified in the sense that small-pox was 
modified by vaccination. He spoke warmly on this sub- 
ject because he believed that there was an ulterior motive 
behind the resistance to allowing variola minor to be 
recognized as a separate entity. While he agreed with 
Dr. Goodall that there were no carriers in smatl-pox, 
there was something liko a carrier in the unrecognized 
case of a person who had at some time in his life been 
vaccinated and who was suffering from a mild attack. 


Correspondence 


The Nutrition Report 

Sir, — In view of the political use which has been made 
of the Association’s Nutrition Committee's excellent report 
(Supplement, November 25th, 1933), and for other more 
practical reasons, it is unfortunate that the terms of 
reference were not more specific. It is common know- 
ledge that the amount and nutritive value of food re- 
quired by people following different occupations vary 
considerably, and even those of the same individual under 
varying conditions as regards muscular exertion likewise 
vary. It was therefore a problem to decide whose 
“ working capacity " had to be maintained. The com- 
mittee widely envisaged that mythical person — the average 
man doing moderate manual labour. In the case of his 
family the problem was not so difficult, the requirements 
of av housewife doing her own work and of school children 
being more constant. 

If the terms of the reference had been more restricted 
the conclusions of the committee would have been less 
open to criticism and misinterpretation. As an instance 
of the latter, Mr. Arthur Greenwood (sec British Medical 
Journal, December 9th, 1933, p. 109S) quoted in the 
House of Commons the diet No. 1G to prove that families 
on the dole were not .receiving adequate allowances. "Mr. 
Greenwood considered the cash outlay on food laid down 
by the committee as essential" for maintaining the health 
and working capacity of the members of the family ; but 
he disregarded the fact that the majority of families do 
not come within the definition of diet No. 16, and that 
the father, being unemployed and on the dole, did not 
require the full diet of 3,000 + 400 calories, though the rest 
of the family would probably require their various quotas 
in full. 

One gathers from Hutchison and Mottram's food and 
the Principles of Dietetics, seventh edition, Chapter III, 
that an idle man requires only about two-thirds of the 
calories he would need when employed at moderate 
manual work. Thus a saving in the cost of his diet 
would be achieved. There would seem to be no necessity 
for an idle man (unemployed for perhaps months on end) 
to keep up his capacity for work by his diet. Given 
health, he can easily increase his intake when work is 
found. On this point the committee would appear to 
differ from Hutchison and Mottram’s textbook. The 
former, in a note to diet No. 2, states that in the 
case of the unemployed cutting down this diet would 
” seriously depreciate its physiological value." That is 
quite true ; but the idle man (according to Hutchison 
and Mottram) does not require the value prescribed 
therein. The above considerations should be impressed 
upon all those who take an interest in the dietetic require- 
ments of the unemployed individual leading an indolent life. 

Another point to be noted is that the committee con- 
siders that the 39 grams of first-class protein (out of a 
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total of 100), hitherto thought sufficient, is top low a 
quantity, and bases its calculations on 50 grams per day, 
which make the diet correspondingly costly. Diet No. 2 
is most varied, and is founded on what the committee dis- 
covered as being in use in well-to-do English working-class 
houses. One most sincerely' congratulates the English 
working classes on the variety and quality and quantity 
of their diet, and it is to be hoped that they duly 
appreciate their good fortune as compared with the vast 
majority of mankind. Even north of the Tweed the 
English have long been regarded as doing themselves 
uncommonly well. It may be. therefore, that the com- 
mittee is. quite right in holding that the monotony, of 
diet No. 1 would soon cause distaste and gastric revolt. 
Sympathy is due to Mr. Greenwood in his anxiety, even 
though he is somewhat mistaken, about the exact small- 
ness of the sum left over from the dole, when 
but of such a meagre balance the householder has to 
provide for such items as rent, coal, clothing, beer, 
tobacco, artificial silk stockings, dances, cinemas, ami 
football matches — all regarded as so essential to a decent 
standard of living. 

You, Mr. Editor, in an annotation mourn the flippancy 
of the lay Press in its reception of this most important 
report ; but please take some consolation from the fact 
that these people regard everything from its news-vallic 
aspect, and that even such scurvy treatment is much 
better than being entirely ignored. It might now be of 
some advantage to the public if- the committee were to 
take sample individuals at random from various occupa- 
tions and from the idle, and make an investigation into 
their general health and capacity for work (if employed) 
and state of nutrition ; ascertain and analyse their usual 
daily diet, and decide whether such diet is correct in 
every’ way for the conditions of existence of each indi- 
vidual. Then draw up a' statement (avoiding figures as 
far ns possible) of these investigations, showing .where 
each individual diet exceeds, or falls short of, the person's 
requirements, or meets the case. Such a document 
issued to the lay’ Press for general information might prove 
valuable, as it would approach the subject more from the 
point of view of everyday life and practice. — I am, etc., 

Southern Rhodesia, Jan. 12th. CAMPBELL Watt. 


Dosage of Bnrbilurntcs 

Sir. — A few days ago I read a report of an inquest 
on a victim of dial. During the inquest several medical 
witnesses gave evidence and were questioned by the 
coroner on the toxicity of various barbiturates, including 
dial. One — according to the daily paper’s report — replied 
that the fatal dose of barbitone (veronal) is about 50 
grains, and that the. same holds good for dial. 

I hope this is the inaccuracy of a reporter, and not the 
actual statement of the medical man concerned, for it is 
obvious that it is a misstatement in the above form. Dial 
— the allyl derivative of barbituric acid — is at the very 
least twice as toxic as veronal, and in my’ opinion more 
than that. The fact that it is sold in tablets of 0. 1 gram 
or 14 grains, against the 5 grains of veronal and sulphonal. 
shows that the average dose is one-tliird of that of the 
two simpler compounds. I have personal experience on 
this subject, having seen a case of dial poisoning where 
20 grains were taken, and the patient’s life was saved 
only by the narrowest margin imaginable, and, indeed, was 
given up by’ two consultants. In another case— an adult 
woman — 16 grains were fatal after forty-eight hours. 

May’ I appeal on this occasion to those colleagues who 
have to prescribe— or dispense — these dangerous drugs, 
never, never, to prescribe them in tablets and in bulk, hut 
to make an invariable rule, as I do, to prescribe them U 1 
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divided powders and in combination with pulv. ipecac. 


and sacch. lactis, like: 

14 Dial! '... gr. jss or 

Pulv. ipecac. ... gr. iii 

Sacch. lact. ... gr. v 

f. pv., nocte s.,.si op. sit. 


14 Phenobarb. sod. ... gr. jss 
Pulv. ipecac. ... gr. i j 
Pulv. glycvrrhir. ... gr. iv 
f. pv., nocte s. . 


This combination will have very salutary effects on 
anyone taking, say, five of these powders, before the 
soporific has been absorbed in large quantities. Perhaps 
one of these powders could be included' in the B.P. as 
pulv. phenobarb. co., in which case it could be easily 
prescribed in suitable cases. Has the time not yet arrived 
when these' compounds should be included in Part I of the 
Poisons Act, or some of them even in the Dangerous Drugs 
Act? — I am, etc. 


London, \V., Feb. 5th. 


Eric A. Freywirth, M..D. 
L.M.S.S.A. 


Sudden Circulatory Failure and Diabetic Coma 

Sir, — Although insulin therapy has made possible the 
recovery of cases of diabetic coma, a number of such 
patients still continue to die. Death can often be attri- 
buted to the effects of a concomitant infection, but there 
still remains a group in which at necropsy no lesions are 
found, and one has perforce to admit that such cases must 
be regarded as deaths from uncomplicated diabetic coma. 
Patients in this latter group usually appear to die 
suddenly. The clinical picture suggests sudden circulatory 
failure, and the striking fact about it is that the majorit} r 
of the deaths occur after apparent recovery from the 
coma. We have recently met with three cases of sudden 
circulatory failure after recovery from diabetic coma: 
one patient died in the condition, one recovered and died' 
from pneumonia -forty-eight hours later, and one recovered 
completely. All had these points in common : the collapse 
occurred shortly after the patient was raised from the 
recumbent to the sitting posture ; all had previously 
received a solution of glucose in normal saline intra- 
venously. In view of the recovery under treatment in 
two cases and the suggestive similarity o£ the events 
preceding development of the condition, it appeared worth 
while to draw the attention of your readers to these 
points, in thy hope that sufficient cases may eventually 
be recorded to permit the formulation of efficient pre- 
ventive or curative measures. 


First Case. — Woman, aged 3S. Suggestive history of un- 
treated diabetes for several years. Admitted at 6 p.m., 
unconscious ; sugar, " acetone," diacetic acid, present in 
large quantities in the urine ; cellulitis in the left axilla. 
Treated ’ with subcutaneous and intravenous glucose-saline 
and insulin. Ten and ,a half hours later was sufficiently 
conscious to drink glucose solution by mouth, but the pulse 
vas reported as weak. At this time the urine contained much 
less diacetic acid. At 9 a.m. diacetic acid had disappeared 
irom the urine, , and by the Rothera reaction only a trace 
of acetone was detected. At this time there was a slight 
improvement in the general condition, but the pulse was 
weak. A feu - minutes past 9 a.m. she u-as lifted on to a 
bed pan, and died ten minutes later. After coming off the 
bed pan she had been propped up on three pillows and 
actually died whilst sipping fluid. Unfortunately, consent 
to a post-mortem examination could not be obtained. 

Second Case. — Man, aged 50, a known diabetic taking 
5 units of insulin twice a day: Admitted at 6 p.m. on the 
verge of coma. Urine showed a strongly positive feme 
chloride and acetone reaction. On examination had signs 
at both bases suggesting pneumonia. Pulse good. Treated 
with intravenous glucose solution and insulin. Became fullv 
conscious in four hours and acetone-free in six hours. Three 
hours after admission it was possible to give glucose by mouth 
and all further doses were given in this way. At 10 a.m. 
next day he suddenly struggled into the sitting position and 
fell back collapsed. When seen he was pale, with cyanosed 
lips, the respirations were almost imperceptible, the extremities 
were cold, he was pulseless at the wrist, but faint heart 


sounds could be heard. Death appeared imminent. The 
patient was laid flat in bed, the foot of the bed, was raised 
on blocks, blankets and hot-water bottles put round him. 
oxygen administered, and 1/16 grain strychnine given. The 
man’s condition rapidly improved, and one hour later w-as 
no worse than might have been expected from the pneumonia. 
He 'died from the disease two^davs later. 

Third. Case. — Woman, aged 36 years (eight months 
pregnant). Admitted in coma. The urine gave a strongly 
positive Benedict, ferric chloride, and Rothera reaction. She 
was given intravenous glucose solution and insulin, and 
recovered consciousness in four hours. Five hours after 
admission only a' trace of acetone ivas found in the urine. 
An hour later she wished to sit up, and w-as raised by two 
nurses into a sitting position. Whilst the pillows were being 
arranged behind her she suddenly collapsed. Her condition 
at this time was exactly like that recorded in the previous 
case, and an experienced physician who saw the patient 
expected her to die any minute. She was laid fiat in bed, 
oxygen and warmth were given, and she recovered in about 
three hours! 


'The first question is, To what extent did the intra- 
venous administration of fluid contribute to the production 
of collapse? We have seen many cases treated in this 
way which had no such dramatic sequel, and we would 
point out that in each of .the above cases collapse did 
not occur during the injection ol fluid, but some hours 
later. It would therefore appear improbable that the 
collapse can be directly attributed to the previous intra- 
venous' injection. 

The second question is. Can the collapse be due to 
the sudden raising of the patient from the recumbent 
position? The time relation of the movement to the 
collapse suggests that we are here dealing with a causal 
factor. One of us was present in the ward when the 
third case collapsed, and he could not avoid thinking 
of the similarity between the condition and the sudden 
circulatory failure which may occur in the course of 
diphtheria. It is well known that in the latter condition 
such collapse tends to occur if the patient sits up. 

We therefore suggest that in our three cases the change 
to the sitting posture produced the collapse, and this 
suggestion is strongly supported by the beneficial effect 
in the last two cases ol a return to the recumbent 
position. If we are correct in our conclusion, the treat- 
ment ol the condition is obvious. Prevent its occurrence 
by keeping all cases of diabetic coma flat in bed until 
forty-eight hours after recovery of consciousness. If by 
an accident collapse is produced, treat the patient by 
putting him flat in bed, raising the bed on blocks, applying 
warmth, and administering oxygen and strychnine. — 

We are, etc., . T 

C. J. Fuller. 

Physician, Royal Devon and Rxcter 
Hospital, Kxeter. 


H. P. Himsworth, 
Medical Unit, University College 
February Sth. Hospital, London. 


Factors which Regulate the Uterus 

Sir, — I was pleased to read Dr. J. M. Robson’s letter in 
the Journal of February’ 10th (p. 262). I should, never- 
theless, like to comment on one or two points. 

I repudiate the suggestion that in my letter (January 
20th) I "J ignored ’’ certain facts, although it is quite true 
that I deliberately avoided discussion, or even mention, 
of those facts. They were omitted for two reasons: (!) 
Doubt had been expressed as to whether oestrin has any 
effect, direct or indirect, on uterine contractions during 
pregnancy and parturition. The method bv which it 
acts was not in question, and any reference thereto, 
besides being irrelevant, would have made the communica- 
tion unnecessarily lengthy. (2) My views as to the 
manner in which oestrin affects uterine musculature have 
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been expressed elsewhere. Now, however, that Dr. 
Robson has introduced the question, may X take this 
opportunity of saying that for some time past I have 
held opinions similar in most respects to those expressed 
in his letter. ' Moreover, X am glad to learn that his 
experimental findings lead him to believe that one of the 
most important actions of the oestrus-producing hormone 
is to sensitize the uterus as gestation approaches term : 
this confirms the view expressed by Professor Blair-Belt, 
Dr. Datnow, and myself in the paper which gave rise to 
this correspondence. Although this is perhaps the most 
important mechanism by which this principle exerts i*s 
ultimate efTect, it must also enhance uterine contractions 
by reason of its power to cause an increase in size of 
the muscle fibres. Again, the very reasonable theory 
that oestrin stimulates the secretory function of the pos- 
terior lobe of the pituitary' has not yet been disproved. 
It is true that the original experiments of Dixon and 
Marshall on this matter have not been confirmed' by 
all investigators, yet others, using different experimental 
methods, have arrived at similar conclusions. Therefore, 
until more evidence is forthcoming, tlicrc seems no justifi- 
cation in excluding the probability that infundibulin— 
the most powerful oxytocic substance formed in the body— 
is concerned in the mechanism of labour. 

Finally, may I state that 1 , am extremely interested 
in Dr. Robson's suggestion that the uterine contents play 
a decisive part in determining the behaviour of the uterus 
during pregnancy and parturition. 1 am' entirely in agree- 
ment with this view, and personal -experiments, together 
with reports of others, lead me to believe that the placenta 
"secretes not only the oestrus-producing principle, but 
also the gonadotropic hornfoncs found in the blood and 
urine of pregnant women, and that, by' way of these 
substances, it is the most important organ controlling 
spontaneous contractions, and the response to stimulation, 
of uterine muscle during the progress and termination of 
gestation. If this conception is true, the gonadotropic 
hormones arc inhibitory, whereas “ oestrin " is motor in 
action. The latter substance probably exerts its effect 
in at least the three different ways- .described above.— 


I am, etc., 
Liverpool, Feb. lotli. 


T. N. A. Jr.rrco.vrn. 


“Cheap Anaesthesia ” ' 

Sir, — D r. Stanley Sy'kes, in your issue of February 3rd 
(p. 213), voices, I feel sure, the opinion of .most anaes- 
thetists in the country, and especially of those general 
practitioners who, apart from their ordinary work, special- 
ize in the administration of anaesthetics. 

The anaesthetist, until quite recently, has been regarded 
by the surgeon as a necessary evil in the .operating theatre. 
Surgeons, as a whole, do not appreciate the skill and. 
concentration that is necessary to make a good anaes- 
thetist. The anaesthetist must be a good physician ; he 
must be able to appreciate the risks attendant upon the 
proposed operation ; and he must choose what is, in his 
opinion, the best anaesthetic for such an operation before 
the patient is wheeled into the anaesthetic room. Few 
surgeons arc willing to discuss with the anaesthetist, the 
day before operation, the suitability of such-and-sucli an 
anaesthetic for the patient, or to share with th* anaes- 
thetist the difficulties which may be presented to him. 

For instance, the use of gas and oxygen may be ideal 
for a certain abdominal case, and the surgeon may agree ; 
but he must not afterwards be annoyed if he finds that 
he does not get the abdominal relaxation that is present 
under . ether or chloroform-ether mixtures. Gas-oxygen 
anaesthesia is by' no means easy to administer properly, 
and the difficulties experienced by the anaesthetist are in 
no way minimized if the surgeon is continually fussing 


and complaining. After, -a stormy' operation the anacs-, 
tlietist’s attitude may well be “ anything for peace,” and 
the next time the old-fashioned method is used the 
surgeon is pleased and the patient has grave post-opera- 
tive complications and dies. This may well be an ex- 
aggeration, but it serves as an example of what may' 
happen if there is lacking a spirit of co-operation between 
surgeon and anaesthetist. 

Dr. Sykes, quite correctly, mentions the cheapness of 
anaesthesia. A general practitioner, specializing in anaes- 
thetics, may look upon £3 3s., in ordinary circumstances, 
as the maximum fee obtainable. The public will pay 
that amount, cither to good or to bad anaesthetists, for it 
does not seem, as yet, to appreciate the services of a 
skilled anaesthetist, meticulous though it be as regards a 
surgeon. The cost of gas and oxygen to an anaesthetist 
for an operation lasting one hour is about 17s. 6d., a third, 
nearly, of the fee, which remains the same whatever 
anaesthetic may be used. It seems only' reasonable, there- 
fore, that the public should- be denied -the benefits of 
modern anaesthesia until it appreciates the cost of appara- 
tus and running expenses, and until it pays^tlie anaes- 
thetist the fee to which he is entitled. Far be it from 
me to suggest that surgeons arc overpaid, but I do defin- 
itely think that anaesthetists in general practice are under- 
paid. 

In conclusion, has not the time come for a diploma in 
anaesthetics to be given to those who, desirous of being 
specialists in the subject, can satisfy a hoard of examiners 
that they possess a knowledge above the average? — I am, 
etc., 

Graeme Bentltv, M.D.Cantab., 

Jersey, Feb. 4th. ■ - Anaesthetist, Jersey Uispenviry. 


Gas and Oxygen Anaesthesia 
’ Sir, — T he article on the history and development of 
nitrous oxide by Mr. H. Edmund G. Boyle is most 
interesting and timely as a reminder to the medical pro- 
fession of the opposition that there has always been 
from the profession itself to anaesthesia and advances in 
the same. We arc all, especially the women of England, 
indebted lo Mr. Boyle for his persistent advocacy of 
nitrous oxide and oxygen for confinement cases and all 
gynaecological things, even though he does very often' 
give a little ether with it. 

I am pleased to see that lie mentions E. I: McKesson 
of Toledo very favourably, but he says that McKesson’s 
method of giving gas is rather alarming. I saw him tfo 
it and did not find it so, and, moreover, the condition 
of McKesson’s patients was always better than those to 
whom ether had been given in however small an amount. 
The secondary saturation of McKesson is the reply' to 
those doctors who say that relaxation cannot be got 
with nitrous oxide and oxygen. McKesson gets it. I have- 
seen him do it for gall-bladder cases, stomach operations, 
and every abdominal operation that can be mentioned 
also. The question of relaxation is only a matter ol how 
far you are prepared to go. For most cases it is not 
necessary to go to the length that McKesson does, and, 
although it is safe, so fat as I have seen, with McKesson, 

I am in agreement with Mr. Boyle that it is not a 
method to teach students ; but I would add this proviso — • 
that it is a method that should be taught to any man 
who is taking up anaesthesia as a specialty. 

The real reason why gas and oxygen 'is not more used 
is (as I have heard it expressed many times) that it is 
not a business proposition for the practitioner. The 
apparatus is expensive, and it requires a fair amount of 
skill and attention to use it. Therefore patients have 
to put up with open ether and even chloroform for such 
small things as teeth extraction. — I am, etc., 

‘Doncaster, Jan. 31st. E. J. CHAMBERS. 
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A 'Falling Birlli Rate 

Sir, — The interesting letter on the above subject in 
your issue of February 3rd (p. 219) by Dr. Harry' 
Campbell is one ■which calls for more than passing 
comment. He paints the picture black enough, and I 
may add true enough ; but one may' ask. What vantagetli 
it to increase the population without a due regard to- a 
selective birth rate? We have got a selective death 
rate, which is useless so far as the quality of the popula- 
tion is concerned unless we look after its forerunner — 
a selective , birth rate. In 1918 Mr. Lloyd George de- 
clared that " the result of the physical examination of 
the manhood of Great Britain demonstrates that the 
physical condition of the British people is lower than 
that of any other civilized country'." Since then matters 
have been allowed to drift, though there is no reason to 
think that 'the general physical condition lias in any 
respect improved. 

The medical profession as a rule leave the birth rate 
alone, and, like other classes, have long since ceased to 
add many to the population ; they are quite content to 
point out the fall in the death rate, and complacently 
tell ymu that 'the average length of ’ life is increasing, 
forgetting that this increase is almost entirely' due to the 
fall in the birth rate. A man owes his health and 
longevity largely to his progenitors, -near and remote, 
so the medical profession often get more credit than is 
their due. If we only stopped the reproduction of the 
unfit, the fit would then he able to look after themselves, 
and the selective evolution of the race would go on 
rapidly. It is not now a question of the survival of the 
fittest ; your industrious, independent, hard-working man 
who is taxed to support the loafer, the wastrel, the 
pauper, the criminal and the progeny of the degenerate, 
docs not live to eke out an existence with an old age 
pension. It is your miserable degenerate, who is assisted 
by charity' from the cradle to the grave, that often 
survives the longest. Some time ago I was called upon 
at a prisoners’ aid society in Liverpool to propose a vote 
of thanks to the two judges of Assize. Inter alia I said 
that Mr. Justice Bailhache deplored having to pass a long 
term of imprisonment on a man aged 70 who had already 
spent fifty years of his life in prison.' I suggested that 
a life of crime is not necessarily a short one, and if this 
individual had been a hard-working honest man he prob- 
ably would have been dead long ago. Too much sym- 
pathy may be easily wasted on individuals of this type, 
and perhaps permanent detention is the simplest way 
of dealing with them. Nature, when free to act, weeds 
out the unfit, but on account of 'our benevolence and 
charitable sentimentality the mental and physical weakling 
has often in the present day a better chance of survival 
than the strong and fit. The degenerates not only survive, 
but they are more prolific than the intellectual ; thev 
are not hampered by any economic laws, and they rapidly 
produce another generation more degenerate than them- 
selves. Nature’s method of adapting the individual to 
the environment, which is the surest method of progress, 
has been reversed, and we now adapt the environment 
to the individual— temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 

In the eighteenth century, " the age of enlightenment ’’ 
we had a high birth rate and a high death rate with a 
small but very intellectual population, who did their 
fair share in acquiring and populating fresh lands. We 
want a race of choice, not of chance. The derelicts are 
of no use either in peace or war. but w-liat to do with 
the enormous number which we have on hand is th' 
puzzlu. No country on God’s earth, not even our own' 
colonies, will relieve us c.f this burthrn. This would be 
a good job for Mr. Lloyd George and Dr. Harry Campbell 
in their spare time. — I am. etc., 
tlindhrad. 1-Vb. 7th. J AMES Barr - 


Eugenics and Sterilizalion 

Sir. — Lord Horder, in the Journal of December 9tli, 
1933 (p. 1057), sets out to discuss: (1) what is meant by 
eugenics, (2) the attitude of the public towards eugenics, 
and (3) the position of the doctor in relation to eugenics. 
He accepts Galton’s definition oi the term, which, he says, 
“ includes two main influences . . . the influence of 
environment . . . and the influence of heredity." Then, 
to our surprise, he dismisses in a few words the influenco 
of environment and devotes the remainder of his address 
to'the influence of heredity. 

It soon becomes plain that to Lord Horder and the 
Eugenics Society' eugenics means the study of the influence 
of heredity’ only', and the. main application of eugenics 
consists in the sterilization of the unfit. Anyone opposed 
to the operation of sterilization of the unfit is an opponent 
of eugenics. Those who do not support the sterilization 
of the unfit are soon grouped by him into two classes:. 
(1) those who " from a fundamental inability to think 
clearly ” remain indifferent ; (2) those who have " got 
the question of racial improvement mixed up with 
religion." The entanglement causes them' to oppose 
“ active measures of a eugenic kind,” the chief of which, 
of course, is sterilization of the unfit. 

The source of this opposition is dismissed in a few 
words. Apparently it arises from two superstitions: 
(!) " the primitive association of procreation with magic, 
and, later, with divine influence ” ; (2) the fact that the 
mentally' deficient were by' many races deemed to be 
possessed of some special sign of grace. Having thus 
disposed of all opposition. Lord Horder goes on fo make 
an eloquent plea for the more intensive study of eugenics, 
a plea which will gain the' support of every one of his 
professional colleagues. • 

But I suspect that Lord Horder’s contemptuous dis- 
missal of all objections to his proposals arose more from 
impatience than from reason. Sir Henry Brackcnbury, 
at the Centenary Meeting of the B.M.A., adduced some 
telling arguments against sterilization which could not 
have been derived from either of the two superstitions 
mentioned by' Lord Horder. The writings of theologians, 
too, must' have met with but scant perusal at the hands 
of Lord Horder, for otherwise he would certainly be aware 
that their objections arose from sources much more funda- 
mental, and that their reasoning follows a logical train 
of thought. 

No branch of Christianity is opposed to eugenics as 
originally defined by Galton. On the other hand, it is 
its most enthusiastic supporter. Religion has always been 
in favour of sufficient nourishment, fresh air and exercise 
for growing children, decent housing conditions, tem- 
perance in the use oi alcohol, more skilful obstetrics, 
segregation of the insane and menially defective, tlic 
eradication of syphilis and other communicable diseases. 
It also advises against the marriage of people who are 
likely to transmit any defects to their offspring. But 
the Eugenics Society does not appear to include those 
pressing social needs in its programme. . Can anyone 
doubt that the overcrowding and the undernourishment 
of England’s large cities are a fertile cause of the increase 
in inefficiency ; that there is more than chance in the 
association 'oi the rise oi industrialism with the alarming 
increase in the proportion of mental deftetires in England? 
As to sterilization itself, nobody can pretend that it would 
cause any appreciable reduction in this proportion. Less 
than 5 per cent, of defective? are the offspring of deficient 
parents ; wholesale sterilization, therefore, would decrease 
mental deficiency in the next generation by less than 5 pr 
cent. Against this small decrease we have to balance the 
evils of the setting free of manv defectives at present 
segregnted.-I am, etc.. Michmx Kellv, M.B.. B.S. 

13 unbury. Western Australia. Jan. 11th. 
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. Voluntary Sterilization 

Sir, — In 1925 tlu; suggestion was made at the Medico- 
Legal Society by a leading member that, notwithstanding 
a client’s request, a surgeon who did a sterilization on 
other than serious therapeutic grounds might he liable 
to a criminal prosecution under the ancient law of maim- 
ing. Because of this suggestion the operation has ever 
since been almost universally regarded in England as being 
legally like artificial abortion ! An ad hoc departmental 
committee has now advised that voluntary sterilization 
be legalized for certain defectives and for probable, carriers 
of grave transmissible defect. I deplore that its report 
recommends that the operation be not made available 
. to normal persons. It should, on eugenic and. other 
grounds, be made available to any person with two 
children who desires it. — I. am, etc., 

, London, S.W.7. Jan. 27tli. DuSLOP. 


Hereditary Blindness 

Sir, — It would be impossible, in the interests of our 
blind population, to overlook Sir. Cecil Tivy’s statements 
in the Brilish Medical Journal of February 3rd with regard 
to my paper, " The Menace of Hereditary -Blindness.” 

I will answer all the points he raises. 

In no place in my paper do I state that there is an 
annual increase in blindness, although this is by no means 
improbable, owing to dysgcnic selection and the increasing 
expectation of .the years of life ; this latter factor also 
makes the birth of a blind child so much the more serious 
owing to the possibility of, say, a hundred years of blind 
lile. I stated clearly that it was only the registered blind 
that showed increases. 

Having collected figures over six years, I have found 
that at my clinics, lor every blind person registered I 
have seen four that were not, and many of these were 
never likely to be registered as matters stand to-day. 
That is where the 250,000 figure comes from. With a 
register of 70,000 the figure would be 350,000. I prefer 
to make the understatement. I have certainly not over- 
looked .categories 3, 4, and -5 — that is: 

3. Those who become blind after leaving school at 14 or 
later, and are not registered until reaching blind pension age 
at 50. Many of these refuse to be certified, regarding it as 
rather a disgrace. 

4. Those who become blind after G8 and are not registered. 
They obtain the old-age pension, which is the same in amount 
as the blind pension — namely, 10s. weekly. This is a very- 
large group, and is likely to grow as the average length of, 
life increases, 

5. Those blind persons who ard eligible for the blind pension 
— that is, they are between the ages of SO and G5 — but who 
do not apply for it .because they have never heard about it. 

I- have seen very large numbers of unregistered blind 
in these groups. 

Mr. Tivy asks how 1 in 15 senile cataracts can be pre- 
vented. I did not state that 1 in 15 could be prevented. 

I did, however, include 6 to 7 per cent, of senile 
cataracts as possibly hereditary reference to Nettle- 
ship Memorial votumes of the Treasury of Human Inherit- 
ance and other authorities will show large numbers of 
pedigrees where it would appear to be so. This 6 per 
cent, of senile cataracts was included in the list of largely ' 
avoidable groups of blindness, and if Mr. Tivy will read 
a simple book of genetics, say, Lindsey’s Textbook cj 
Genetics, he will learn how inherited defects can be 
avoided. 

He would like to know " how all cases of blindness due 
to myopia can be prevented ” •! As I made no such 
claim whatever, and explained the present knowledge with 
regard to the hereditary nature of myopia at length, such 
a question coming from an ophthalmologist proves that 
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my paper has had a superficial examination. Mr. Tivy 
probably forgets that environment also plays a definite 
part in the avoidance of blind myopics. 

• Here Mr. Tivy “ skips on ” a long way to the last 
column, to my "possible remedies": (1) constructive 
birth control lo avoid overcrowding and poverty ; and 
(7] the Wassermann reaction during or before pregnancy, 
which he says “ arc the only sensible suggestions, and 
those not even mainly for their influence on hereditary 
blindness.” Mr. Tivy here proves that he is not aware 
of the fact that ", constructive birtli control ” requires a 
knowledge of the chief hereditary factors and simple 
biological principles, and is therefore of paramount im- 
portance to the reduction of hereditary blindness. The 
Wassermann reaction used in the way I suggested Is of 
extreme value in avoiding congenital syphilis and the 
interstitial keratitis cases, known as a pseudo-heredity, 
and it is of sufficient importance to be mentioned in a 
paper such as mine. 

It Mr. Tivy will refer to my. article in the British 
Medical Journal of April 30th, 1932, ” The Welfare of the 
Blind and National Economy," he will understand hole I 
have the cause of the prevention of blindness at heart. 
Docs he realize that large numbers of blind persons have 
been placed on the blind register since the war without 
examination by eye specialists, and that many, doctors 
have signed these certificates without knowing the 
standards of blindness thoroughly, and also without pay- 
ment at all in many cases, and without adequate payment 
in large numbers of cases ; that some have been regis- 
tered by persons other than doctors ; and all this in spite 
of the recommendation of the B.M.A. that £1 Is. per case 
should he paid lor this important work? An examina- 
tion ill tlie busy out-patient department of a voluntary or 
other hospital without payment will never lead to the 
satisfactory registration of causation, heredity, treat- 
ment or operation, training possibilities, etc. ; and only 
experienced eye specialists can do the work properly, and 
then only with the necessary time. 

The certification of the blind is nobody’s business. The 
blind person cannot be responsible, for obvious reasons, 
and he often objects to certification ; the surgeons at the 
clinics arc often loath to mention the subject, in the rare 
event of their thinking about it or knowing' the necessary 
standards and procedure. There are a large number of 
borderline cases for examination, and these aro often 
the most difficult to decide upon. 

Ophthnhnologists must not forget that, in addition to 
the sighritesting opticians, unqualified eye practice is still 
permitted in this country ; and I doubt if it would lie 
tolerated were a full blind ‘register in existence. Are 
people aware that more and more careers are being closed 
to individuals who are born with, or develop, compara- 
tively small defects of sight (myopia, astigmatism, colour- 
blindness, etc.)? 

Only last Thursday I saw four blind persons who Were 
not on the register, nor ever likely to be ; one - woman 
stated quite simply that her husband would not like her to 
accept charity, and she herself would much prefer not io 
he on a blind register. In two of the cases it whs highly 
undesirable to mention the subject, as both the' patients 
hoped for improvement (which was unlikely in their cases). 

I am especially anxious that a full and accurate blind 
register may be obtained (unilateral blindness is im- 
portant), and then we shall know still more about the 
balance between heredity and environment, and preven- 
tion will be facilitated. The time has come to respect the. 
rights of the unborn child ; my recommendations are . 
preventive in character, and readers can easily judge as to 
their degree of efficacy- or desirability. — I am, etch • 

J. Myles Bickerton, 

London, W.l, Feb. 5th. Senior Ophthalmic Surgeon, King s 

- College Hospital. 
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Painful Injections 

Sir, — Dr. Bousfield's letters have been both timely 
and practical, but I should much like to know whether 
his objection to the possibility of aspirating spores into 
a syringe Irom the air has any basis in fact. While not 
denying the possibility, Lam sure that it would interest 
many of us to know whether any harm has ever resulted 
from it occurring. "How much does the customary dab 
of spirit do to prevent sepsis (personally I always use 
iodine), and how many cases of trouble arose from the 
innumerable hypodermic injections given during the war 
through completely unsterilized skin? While not advo- j 
eating any departure from aseptic principles, I believe I 
that many of us, as scientific men, would like an answer 
to these questions. Furthermore, while always using 
sterilized water if available, I have never had any trouble 
from washing out my syringe with cold water running 
straight from the tap. Is the local water supply peculiarly 
sterile, or is the body well able to deal with an occasional 
bacillus introduced under the skin with the minimum 
of trauma? 

There is one practical point about injections which has 
not so far been mentioned. Some people, usually., I 
think, of the fat type whose skin puckers on being 
pinched, have a peculiar kind of subcutaneous tissue in 
that, if pricked, the track of the needle remains patent 
for a short while. As a result, solution injected a good 
inch under the surface will often exude after the needle 
is withdrawn. Haemorrhage in these people may come 
from a deeper layer than could be detected from examina- 
tion of the avascular areas. They seem more liable than 
most to get " bad arms." Such cases may, I believe, 
be due to bacteria being rubbed by the patient into, the 
still patent orifice made by the needle. Since I- have 
made a practice, in this type of patient, of keeping 
up digital pressure for a minute or so after the needle 
is withdrawn I have had much greater freedom from 
bleeding or regurgitation of fluid and no inflammatory 
reactions. 

1 would also like to draw attention to tlie valuable 
suggestion of keeping a little air in the syringe when 
injecting any painful solution intramuscularly. If this 
bubble of air is injected after the solution it cleans 
nut the needle and helps to prevent a painful track 
lorming in the subcutaneous tissue. — I am, etc., 

Wmsford, Cheshire, Feb 5th. W.-N. Leak, M.D. 


Pruritus Ani 

Sir. — I And that my letter in the Journal of January 
30th (p. 123) has elicited two replies — one corroborative, 
the other critical. Mr. A. S. Moiley (February 3rd, p. 216) 
.u ruses me of " the common error of writing on pruritus 
am as if it were a disease sui generis, and of referring to 
it as being ' curable ’ by x rays.” Well, in its idiopathic 
form, which is very common, it is as much a disease 
entity as many other symptom-complexes whose title is 
not disputed ; and if to be freed for several years bv 
a single course is not a " cure," at least most* patients 
are content to call it so. 

It is true that the radiothcrapeutist sees a much higher 
proportion of idiopathic cases than obtains in general 
practice. In view of the care and skill exercised by the 
modem general practitioner, this is inevitable. The causes 
enumerated by Mr. Morley are well known to the familv 
doctor — more particularly the role of parasites. The 
average case which is sent to the consulting radiologist 
has been carefully investigated, and there are thus 
o /-non grounds for believing it to bo of idiopathic type. 
As .r-ray treatment is convenient, clean, and quick in its 
results, there is no reason for rot trving it. Failure or 


quick relapse is in itself of diagnostic value, as it indicates 
that there is some cause which will probably be dis- 
covered by more intensive search — or that the condition 
is, in the particular patient, of neurotic origin. 

There are two other points in Mr. Morlev's letter 
which I should like to touch upon briefly. He mentions 
" anaesthetic remedies or x rays ” in conjunction, as 
though there were some similarity between them. Now 
I understand that Mr. Morley is an authority on anaes- 
thesia, but obviously he is not a safe guide as to .r-ray 
action. Those of us who have studied it most know little 
about it, but it is at least certain that x rays in suitable 
doses stimulate the skin and underlying tissues to resist 
microbial invasion. This is evident in the treatment of acne, 
and no one who has seen the dramatic drop oi temperature 
in acute erysipelas after one or at most two r-ray appli- 
cations could possibly doubt it. Then there is the matter 
of operation for haemorrhoids. I assure Mr. Morley that 
1 had no thought of taking part in a controversy between 
surgeons who " operate ” and those who " inject.” 
I used the word 14 operation " to cover any mechanical 
procedure for the destruction of piles. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, Feb. 6th. F - HeR.xaMAN-JoHNSON. 


X-Ray Cinematography 

Sir, — You were kind enough to insert a notice in your 
issue of December 25th, 1926, with reference to a paper I was 
reading before the Rdntgen Society on January 11th, 1927, 
on my work in connexion with .r-ray cinematography. 
This Work was initiated by me in 1921, and a thesis sub- 
mitted to the University of Cambridge in 1925. Subse- 
quently to the paper read before the Rontgcn Society, I 
read a paper before the American Roentgen Ray Society, 
and showed some films of a thorax, etc., in September, 
1927. The account of this was published in the American 
Journal of Roentgenology in May, 192S. During the 
latter end of the past year I have succeeded in bringing 
the subject to a really- practical issue, and have been able 
to obtain jr-rav cinematograph films of all the moving 
parts of the human body ; more especially I would 
mention the movements of the stomach and intestines 
after the administration of a barium meal. 

It is thus possible to study abnormalities in the alimen- 
tary tract. Movements of the heart and thorax were 
obtained some years ago ; I was able to show these in 
1925. — I am, etc., 

Russell J. Reynolds, C.B.E., 

London, W.l, Feb. 9th. M It C.P. 


Treatment of Early Breast Cancer liy X Bays 

Sir. — The discussion upon radiotherapy at the recent 
Radiological Congress, together with the views expressed 
in your columns from time to time, make clear the lack 
of co-ordination and co-operation between English radio- 
therapists. This, I think, is to be deplored, since it 
precludes any possibility of progress in this important 
branch of modem medicine. If a correct evaluation oE 
deep therapy is to be achieved, it can only he done by 
careful comparison of results between practitioners em- 
ploying exactly similar methods. I am therefore templed 
to suggest a definite line of treatment in early breast 
cases, in the hope tint some colleague will adopt the 
method and make it possible to compare results at some 
future date. 

I specify early cases (and naturally infer those showing 
no obvious extension to glands or elsewhere!, since they 
alone will prove or disprove the efilcacv of the method. 
Nevertheless, there seems to me no valid reason why it 
should not be employed even in advanced cas*. -. Our 
main problem in these, as indeed in all malignant cases. 
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is the question of metastases, and to my mind their pre- 
vention (if . possible) should be our .primary objectivo 
rather than the original tumour. Unfortunately other 
sites are not so accessible as the breast, but I maintain 
it should be attempted whatever the location. Here let 
me state that I claim no originality for the method ; it 
was introduced to me (iii modified form) by Professor. 
J. Woodburn Morison'. -- - 

He adopted it in cases with surrounding skin meta- 
stases, and with excellent results. Furthermore, post- 
mortem observation of patients under treatment and who 
died of metastases or intercurrent infection .revealed 
definite areas of necrosis within the tumour where heavy 
dosage had been given, together with varying degrees of 
hyperplasia or thickening, of the surrounding connective 
tissue. These changes were not .apparent where fractional 
dosage was the method of choice or when soft radiation 
bad been employed. It is therefore logical to assume 
that we can constrict or impair the circulation in 
surrounding blood vessels and lymphatics, and thereby 
hinder the passage of active cancer cells.- One case in 
particular impressed this fact upon me, and led me fo 
believe that herein lay a rational line of attack. I will 
refer to it later. The method of procedure is as follows : 

The optimum voltage, in my experience, is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 180 kV with 0.5 mm. Cn -filtration.’ The pre- 
liminary treatment consists of an attempt to seal off the 
primary growth, and to this end an erythema dose is given 
to the outlying quadrants, carefully avoiding the lesion 
itself. The apertures used are sufficiently large fo form 
a closed square, and the f.s.d. is 40 cm. The axilla and 
supraclavicular areas are next treated, but a dosage of 450 r 
is, I think, sufficient for these, provided the former have been 
adequately dealt with. Then an interval o( three or four 
weeks is given ; this I think essential- to allow for deep tissue 
reaction. Meanwhile, the untreated primary will often l>c 
found to have diminished in size. ’ Finally, the breast itself 
is irradiated by combination ot direct and glancing methods, 
in order to ensure complete irradiation of the entire neoplasm. 

The case referred to above was treated on these lines, 
except that the inner quadrant was overlooked. . An otherwise 
excellent result was marred a few months later by a recur- ' 
rence in the opposite axilla, though the breast on that side 
was perfectly healthy. 

I firmly believe that this method will prove of value in all 
cases. It is well tolerated, and I have yet to sec any sug- 
gestion of damage to the thoracic contents. 

On these principles there should he a wide field as 
yet unexplored for deep therapy, and, as I sec it, a 
chance of fuller justification. Radium and x rays arc 
double-edged tools, capable of retarding the spread of 
malignant disease when used rationally, but also capable 
of accelerating the spread when used indiscriminately. 
Radium J regard essentially as a weapon of offence ; 
* rays, when used conjointly, a weapon of defence. 
But I maintain that defence must precede ofTcncq. Those 
of us who have treated pelvic extensions in cervix cases 
subsequent to radium application realize the futility of. 
this following-up irradiation. In upwards of 100 cases 
I saw not a single response. Once extension has occurred 
no treatment can avail. Surely, then, the' rational course 
would be .v-ray treatment: first a short interval, then 
the application of radium. 

Most primary tumours are in varying degree radio- 
sensitive,' but tire same cannot be said of secondary 
growths. If, .therefore, we have a means of preventing 
the latter, then let us use it ; but at the right time — that 
is, before the active malignant cells have time to escape, 
in company with the necrosed products of intensive 
radiation. Here, as I see it, lies a future for deep 
therapy, and herein lies a fruitful field for research. 

Since this note was submitted for publication, Dr. 
Gilbert Scott has advocated somewhat similar principles 
in this Journal, together with x-ray baths. The latter 
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method is certainly deserving of more attention, and 
general radiation at low milliamperage should be tried, 
but always-prior to surgical or other treatment. It seems 
to me that with treatment metastases change in type, 
tending to reproduce the original tumour in the form of 
massive deposits in the lungs, vertebrae, etc. Whereas, 
formerly, in long-neglected breast cases one frequently saw 
generalized dissemination of the miliary type, such types 
to-day arc rare, at least in my experience. In any case, it 
does seem more rational to employ x rays when they 
might be of service rather than to fall back upon deep 
therapy only when nothing short of the miraculous could 
be effective. 

In conclusion, I would urge the British Institute of Radio- 
logy to draw, up definite standards of routine treatment 
with a view to their general adoption. Only by co-opera- 
tion can progress be achieved, and radiotherapists' would 
tlo well to follow the example of fheir radium confreres, 
by forming a branch society. — I am, etc., 

’ Cohvyii Bay, Feb. 4th. w - Griffiths, M.B», D.M.R.E. 


The Tuberculosis Problem 

Sir, — I rejoice to see the letter by “ A. R. F.” in the 
-Journal of February 3rd, as its subject is one I have so 
often, with no avail, written about for years. If we returned 
to the well-thought-out policy of the Astor Commission, 
and adhered to it, we would as a profession again get the 
confidence of the public, who are now better versed than 
in 1912 in what tuberculosis means, while the thousands 
of consumptives who have been to the various sanatoria 
have educated many more thousands of their relations 
about the open air nnd the more modem treatment 
received .there. The use of x rays is universal in sana- 
toria, and the public know quite well nowadays that no 
diagnosis is complete without a film. Yet very many, 
tuberculosis dispensaries have no x-ray apparatus, and 
when up-to-date general practitioners bring films along 
many so-called specialists cannot even read them. The 
result is that the tuberculosis patient has no faith in 
his outside specialist, bat returns and asks the medical 
superintendent to examine him. This obviously cannot 
be done. The general practitioner simply uses this 
" omnibus expert " as a clearing clerk to get the patient 
into a sanatorium where the medical superintendent treats 
his patient properly. 

That there are far too few beds in most counties 
and cities is a crying shame, but finance lies at tho 
bottom of an economic policy which is unsound from the 
standpoint both of treatment and of prophylaxis. The 
pioneer work of King Edward VII and Mr. Lloyd George, 
is being stultified. To neither of these two has sufficient 
credit been given in the past. I feel sure that when trade 
returns the " intermediate T.B. interlopers ” will give 
place to the properly trained men of 1912. The fully 
trained chief tuberculosis consultants are never used 
properly, human nature being what it is. I feel certain 
that all my fellow specialists will agree with everything 
I have written. — I am, etc., 

February 4th. _ James D. M ACUTE. 

Sir, — The extreqiely pessimistic letter of " A. R. F.” 
in the Journal of February 3rd must have come as a 
shock to tuberculosis workers. No, Sir, there is not 
much wrong with our anti-tuberculosis campaign pro- 
vided that it is efficiently carried out. I do not think 
there can be Ynany areas in this country such as the one 
described by “ A. R. F.," but I do know that the 
Ministry of Health inspectors are constantly employed in 
gingering up local authorities who are so niggardly in 
their expenditure that the anti-tuberculosis measures in 
their districts are extremely inefficient. Tuberculosis 
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dispensaries should not only be provided with highly 
qualified and well-paid officers, but also equipped with 
efficient x-ray departments and all other aids to modem 
methods of diagnosis. In the areas with which I am 
familiar in the North of England no expense is spared 
by the local authorities to bring this about, and they are 
of real assistance and enjoy the complete confidence of 
the local, practitioners; as well as the staffs of the local - 
hospitals. 

" A. R. F.” asks whose fault it is that cases are 
not recognized or sent for treatment until in an advanced 
condition. A long experience as senior medical officer 
in a tuberculosis dispensary has shown me that this, in 
a majority of cases, is due to the 'patients themselves 
not seeking the advice of their medical man at a sufffi- 
ciently early stage, although I must admit that some 
cases are due .to the perfunctory examination of the 
patients whilst attending their medical practitioner. In 
my annual report of three years ago concerning the work 
done in this department the following note appears : 

“It is a remarkable fact that many cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis Teach a comparatively advanced stage before the 
patient seeks the advice of a medical practitioner. It is 
worthy of note that in many reports front the patient's 
doctor accompanying such advanced cases to the dispensary 
occur the words, ' 1 have only seen this patient for the first 
time a few days ago.' It ‘is astonishing that pulmonary 
tuberculosis can reach such widespread distribution in the 
lungs without producing symptoms sufficiently striking to 
cause the person affected to seek advice, and it is often 
difficult to make patients and their friends realize that serious 
disease is present in the chest." 

I find that the younger practitioners are more alert in 
the search for pulmonary tuberculosis than the older men, 
because they have had better tuition during their univer- 
sity career. In' my own area, which is in a northern city, 
I endeavour by means of post-graduate lectures to bring 
to the notice of local medical men suggestions for the 
better diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis. I have 
suggested that it is necessary to impress on G.P.’s the 
following points : 

1. That all persons who have suffered with a cough which 
has not responded to treatment spread over four or five 
weeks should have the sputum examined, and also be referred 
to the dispensary lor examination. 

2. That all cases ol primary plcurisv, cspcciallv those with 
effusion, are almost certainly tuberculous, and should he 
referred for examination with a view to sanatorium treatment. 

3 That persons of old age who suffer with a chronic 
cough arc in many cases tuberculous, and arc the source of 
infection to younger persons living in the same house. 

As Dr. Ernest Ward admirably says in a recent paper : 

■' The general practitioner occupies the front line in our 
fight against tuberculosis, and he could aid tuberculosis officers 
in discovi ring sources 1 of infection if he made a habit of 
considering the families of his tuberculous patients, specula- 
ting whence came the infection, and persuading likely sources 
to lie examined and radiographed." 

I am most gratified to state that in my own area the 
liaison between the dispensary medical staff and local 
medical men is admirable, and we do o U r utmost to give 
them all the help we can. We have a completely up-to- 
date .v-rav equipment, and every new case sent to the 
dispensary has a radiogram taken of the chest, and in 
cases where lesions are found a photographic copy of the 
radiogram is forwarded to the practitioner concerned, 
along with a complete report of the condition discovered. 
That this is helpful is shown by the number of letters of 
appreciation which I receive. I feel sure that similar 
methods are used in all efficient dispensary areas. It is 
gratify itig to note that in this city deaths from pulmonary 
tuberculosis have Ken reduced by SO per cent, during 
the last twenty to twenty-five years, and during the past 
twelve months we have been unable to keep our sana- 
torium beds filled owing to tlic lack of new cases of 
tuberculosis. 


I trust that the information given above will reassure 
“ A. R. F." that anti-tuberculosis measures are being 
efficiently carried out in at any rate many parts of this 
country. — I am, etc., . 

E. N. R., 

February Sth. Senior Tuberculosis Officer. 


Rest in the Treatment of Neuroses 

Sir, — My letter in the Journal of December 30th, 1933 
(p. 1231), was not written for the instruction of such an 
authority on the neuroses as Dr. Macdonald Dr dell, 
(January 27th, p. 174), who needs no such hints as I 
ventured to give, but rather for the harassed general 
practitioner who has not had Dr. Ladell’s opportunities of 
appreciating the exhausting mental and physical effects 
of mental conflict. I called attention to the causes of the 
exhaustion, which I considered should be mitigated bv 
rest rather, than increased by what I regarded as un- 
profitable waste ol energy. 1 did not for a moment intend 
to convey the impression that rest in bed under mild 
sedation in these cases should in any way replace or 
render unnecessary every possible endeavour of the 
physician to help the patient to unburden himself of the 
causes of his conflict, with its consequent anxieties and 
exhaustion. I perhaps did not stress- this so much as 
I might have done, because my object at the time was 
rather to point out the need for recognizing that patients 
such as I had in mind are already exhausted and, till 
relieved of their mental stresses by some adequate form 
of treatment, are quite unfit to make the further efforts 
that I find they are too often urged to make. That these 
efforts only add to their anxieties and feeling of hopeless- 
ness can, 1 think, hardly be denied, since they feel them- 
selves unable to- — and, indeed, manv of them cannot — 
make the effort required. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Ladell that the necessity and 
even the wisdom of insistence on such rest as I advocated 
is a matter for decision in each individual case, and that 
in any event the reason for such rest and its limitations 
must be thoroughly understood by both physician and 
patient. If this is the case I do not think there should 
be any danger of assisting the patient, merely because he 
is in bed, to " withdraw himself from his efforts at 
adaptation ” ; on the contrary, my object in such prac- 
tice is to conserve the energy of which he is already 
short, and which he lias Ken expending fruitlessly, so 
that he may have as much as possible available for use, 
when rightly directed, for such a adaptation. Does not 
whether “ the patient finds himself back in the infantile 
position of irresponsibility which his Unconscious has 
desired ” depend on his physician's treatment of him 
when in bed rather than on the mere fact of his King 
in bed, as Dr. Ladell seems to suggest it docs?— I am. etc * 

J- 'V. Astley Coor-ER. 

Mi'iili-loa St. George, Co. Durham, Fill. Sth. 

V This correspondence is now closed. — E d., B.M.J. 


Rest ami Chorea 

Sir. — W ith regard to the incidence of infantile chorea 

I shall be most interested to know if others have noted . 

as I have done — that this disease is almost entirelv con- 
fined to tile artisan clashes. Though I have had quite a 
considerable numKr of cases under my care in hospital, 
I cannot recall a single instance among mv private patients. 
I have been trying to fathom a reason for th:~. ft cannot 
be lack of nutrition, as manv of these patient- quit... 
well nourish'd and come from homes where there i< no 
lack of the necessities of life. I have found, however, 
that these children often go very far short oi the amount 
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of sleep they should have for their age. I once had an 
inquiry made as to bedtime hours in all chorea cases 
admitted to hospital under me. The result quite bore 
out my expectations — that is, that these children were 
up hours after they should' have been in bed. For 
example, children of 10 years of age arid under were 
running about till after 9 p.m. 

In the treatment of chorea I am quite sure rest is the 
most vital factor. One has seen quite a variety of drugs 
used at different times for this complaint, and usually 
good results are obtained from them all, provided the 
case is also kept strictly, at rest. May it not be also 
conceivable that the heart condition, so often found 
associated with chorea, is due, anyhow in part, to the 
same cause? The heart in this child has been over- 
worked, and has succumbed to an infection that other- 
wise it might have resisted. Some observers have - noted 
that the heart in children develops irregularly, and that 
when the period of rapid growth is taking place the softer 
fibres are more prone to injury and disease. — I am, etc., 

Wolverhampton, Feb. 6th. ■ Hai LING COLEMAN. 


Uilrn-violcf Kays and Seminal Slains 

Sir, — I n his letter in the Journal of January 6th (p. 37) 
Dr. F. \V. Martin very rightly draws attention to the 
value of fdtered ultra-violet light in determining the site 
of seminal stains ; he does not, however, point out that 
in the present state of our knowledge evidence of fluores- 
cence alone, uncorroborated by chemical or microscopical 
tests, is insufficient proof that the stains are due to 
semen and to nothing else. Work on fluorescence is 
being carried out in this laboratory, but must still be 
considered to be in the experimental stage, and a con- 
siderable amount of work remains to be done. At the 
present time I advise the use. of filtered ultra-violet light 
for locating a stain which is not obvious to the naked 
eye, followed by chemical or microscopical tests for deter- 
mining its nature. — I am, etc., 

Norman Burgess, M.A.. M.D.. M.R.C.P. 

Criminal Investigation Research Laboratcry, Central 
Police Station, Ilri-tol. Feb. 6th. 


Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

Dr. William Stobie, Hon. M.A., has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the University at the conference of the National 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Dr. Eric Holmes has been appointed a member of the Faculty 
Board of Medicine until December 31st. 1934, in the room 
of Dr. R. A. Webb. Mr. W. H. Bowen. M.S.Lond.. F.R.C.S., 
has been appointed a member of the M.D. Committee until 
September 30th. 1934, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Sir F. Gowland Hopkins/ 

The third report of the Council of the Senate on proposed 
amendments to the regulations for academical dress is pub- 
lished in the Cambric/*,? University Reporter of Februarv 6th. 
The recommendations end with a proviso that a member of 
the University may continue to wear any academical dress 
which when he first wore it conformed to the practice of the 
time. 

At a congregation held on February 10th recommendations 
for the establishment of a Sheild Readership in Pharmacology 
in the Faculty’ of Biology “ BT” and of a Subdepartment of 
Pharmacology in the Department of Physiology, were ap- 
proved. Recommendations in regard to the Molteno Institute 
of Parasitology were also approved. Professor E. H. Kettle., 
M.D. Load., was appointed an elector to the Professorship of 
Animal Pathology in succession to the late Sir William Hardy. 
Professor G. H. F. Nuttall was appointed to represent the 
University at the centenary of the University of Bern, in 
JuDe next. 


The following medical degrees were conferred on February’ 
I Oth : 

MJX— S. Catcher. 

M.B., B.Ciur.— G. F. Rirran. 

M.B. — C. R. T. Lane, W. 1>. Brown. 

B.Cmn. — E. C. Hcrten-Greavcn, A. R. .Thomas, E. G. Pyne.- 
A. C. L. Houl ton, J. Smart. 

The title of the degree of B.Chir. has been conferred by 
diploma on E. D. Thompson of Girton College. 

The following candidates have been approved at the exam- 
ination indicated : 

Pivlove is Mrmcu. Ruuoi.ogy and ELrcrpoLOGY.-“(/’art /) .* 
J. IX P. B. Boyd, A. A. IXmlevy, J. H. Gillespie, T. R. Harlan. 
M. S. Knvnrana, A. U. Millar, G. R. Nolan, H. I. Oder. J. I\ 
Ralxin, C. W. Robertson, T. F. Tierney. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Dr. G. P. Wright has been assigned to the Faculty of 
Medicine as from March 1st. - 

Mr. H. L. Eason, C.B.. C.M.G.. has been reappointed 
representative of the University on the General Medical 
Council. 

Applications for grants from (1) the Dixon Fund, for 
assisting scientific investigations, and (2) the Thomas Smvthc 
Hughes and Bcaverbrook Medical Research Funds, for assist- 
ing original medical research, must be sent in lx- tween April 
1st and May 15th. Particulars can be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
A meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons was 
held on February 8th, with the President, Sir Holburt Waring, 
in the chair. 

The President reported the appointment of Mr. Victor 
Bonnev as Bradshaw Lecturer for the ensuing collegiate year. 
Mr. Bonney was also rv-clectcd the representative of the 
College on the Central Midwives Board. 

Diplomas 

Diplomas of Membership were granted to the following 
candidates who have passed the final examination in medicine, 
surgery, midwifery, and pathology of the Conjoint Board: 
W. Bullock. U. IX Fairman. J. R. Kingdon ; and to 150 
other candidates wluxe names were printed in the report of 
the meeting of the Royal College of Physicians of London in 
tlie Journal of February 3rd at page 220 ; as were the names 
of the fifteen candidates who have been granttd Diplomas in 
Public Health. 

Council Election 

The President reflected that an election of four Fellows into 
the Council would take place on Thursday. July 5th next, at 
11 a.m., in the vacancies occasioned bv the retirement in 
rotation of Mr. Ernest W. Hey Groves. Mr. G. Grev Turner.- 
and Mr. Hugh Lett, and by the death of Mr. R. P. Rowlands; 
that notice of the election would be given to the Fellows bv 
advertisement and by circular on March 9th ; that March 19th 
would lx* the last day for the nomination of candidates ; and 
that p voting paper would be sent on April 3rd to every 
Fellow of the College whose address was registered at the 
College. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH 
A meeting of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh was 
held on Februarv 5th. when Dr. A. H. H. Sinclair, president, 
was in the chair. The following candidates, having passed 
the requisite examinations, were admitted Fellow’s: T. M. 
Carroll. M.B., B.S.Melb.. J. L. Mewton. M.B.. Ch.B.Liverp.. 
J. B. Reid. M.B., Ch.B.St. And., B. Williams, M.B.. 
B.S.Melb. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH 
A quarterly meeting of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh was held on Februarv 6th, with** the president. 
Dr. Edwin Bmmwell, in the chair. Dr. Ian George 
Hill (Aberdeen) and Dr. Sydney Alfred Smith (Edinburgh) 
were introduced, and took their seats as Fellows of the 
College. Dr. Francis Wm. Murray Cunningham (Hove), Df* 
Prem Nath Suri (Lahore), and Dr. Alex. MacAndrcw Gillespie 
(Gold Coast) were elected Fellows. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND 
At a meeting of the President, Vice-President, and Council 
held on February 9th, William Norman Rae,- M.A., F-i- 
was elected professor of chemistry and physics in the Schools 
of Surgery of the College. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

' [From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Lords has given a second reading to the 
Contraceptives Bill, introduced by Xord Dawson. The 
debate 'is' reported below . The text of the Bill appeared 
in the Supplement of February 3rd (p. 54). 

The House of Commons was in committee this week 
on the Unemployment Bill. An amendment to extend 
the benefits Of the Bill to " black-coated workers ” was 
defeated. Resolutions were -put down for February 15th 
approving increased import duties on' oats, oat products', 
and French dress goods. A Standing Committee began to 
examine .the Bill for standardizing the hours of sale in 
public houses. . 

Tb.e Parliamentary Medical Committee met at the House 
of Commons on February 7th, Sir Francis Fremantle 
presiding. Professor Edward Mellanby spoke on the work 
of the Medical Research Council, of which he -is secretary'. 
Debate followed on how these researches could be linked 
with parliamentary action. Mr. C. Hill, Mr. Pearson, and 
Mr. Gamble, representing three firms of manufacturing 
chemists, made statements to the committee about the 
supply and price of insulin. They declared that the price 
in the United Kingdom was lower than in any other 
country except Denmark, which- had used British methods 
to develop the production and export of the drug. 

The Rural Water Supplies Bill was presented by the 
Minister of. Health in the House of Commons on 
February' 12th and read a first time. This Bill also applies 
to Scotland. ‘ 

The report for 1933 by the inspector under the 
Inebriates Act was laid on the table of the Commons on 
February 9th. 

A petition " against the increasing practice of vivi- 
section,” signed by 170,000 persons, was presented to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Groves on-February sth. 


Sale of Contraceptives • - 
LORD DA U' SOX' 5 RILL 

In the House of Lords on February 13th Lord Dawson of 
Penn moved the second reading of the Contraceptives Bill, 
which restricts the sale, display, arid advertisemeut-of contra- 
ceptives. He said opinions' on birth control and contraceptives 
could not be intelligibly considered one without the other. 
As one who had thought and written about the subject for 
many years, he wished at once to identify himself with the 
view that the way to ktep the sale and use of contraceptives 
on sound lines was to remove the veil of doubt as to the 
honesty of contraception. The fact that there was a doubt 
as to its cleanliness and honesty prevented honest traders 
from taking contraceptives into their trades, and thereby the 
profits remained too large and the sale -got into the hands 
of less scrupulous traders. If this slur were removed that 
trade would get into more normal channels. No impartial 
observer of events' to-day conld doubt that birth control was 
here to stay, and was part and parcel of our social fabric. 
At the same time there was good cause for protecting 
children and young persons from having contraceptives forced 
on (heir notice by automatic machines in streets or bv lurid 
displays in shops. An investigation of the facts— and he had 
investigated facts — would show' that in the main tire whole- 
sale trade was as respectably run as any other trade. The 
factories, were well constructed ; the workers belonged to 
a high class, and were well treated and well behaved. * There 
was no justification for referring to the -trade as vicious. It 
was condemnation which sent the sale into underground 
channels. The same was true of propaganda. If clinics 
were supported which pa re information which was sane, these 
lurid publications would cease to be profitable. 

Evidence of Birth Control 

There had been a fall in the birth rate in most countries, 
. whether Protestant or Catholic, -in the Western world. If 
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the}” took the years from 1SS0 to 1930 they would find a * 
decline of 5-1 per cent, in the birth rate in England 3 nd 
Wales, 43 per cent, in Scotland, 42 per cent, and 58 .per 
cent, in Catholic Belgium and Austria, and 42 per cent, in 
Denmark. Turning to this country and this century, and 
taking the table - of the birth rate per 1 ,000 married men - 
under 55* there had been a steady -fall in fecundity. That 
fall began among the professional classes. It was found first, 
for example, among ministers of religion, doctors, lawyers, 
and teachers, ft then extended to people of other occupa- 
tions, and it might now be said to have reached the artisan 
classes. • There had been a legitimate fear that if there was 
a decline in fecundity in all these classes, except the classes 
of semi-skilled find unskilled labour, the result would be 
serious to the quality* of the population. That would have 
been true if that fact had held. During one or two investi- 
gations 'there had recently been made a scientific inquiry 
into a group of wives of artisan and semi-skilled and unskilled 
citizens. .‘That inquiry had had under its purview ten years 
— from 1923 to 1933. During that time there had been a 
total decline of the birth rate in the unskilled and semi- 
skilled classes of 14.4 per cent., and the decline was in- 
creasing, ■ especially among the younger married men . of 40 
and under. What was more”" significant was that, if they 
took the gap -or space between children in that class for that 
period of years, they found that the average gap had gone 
up - by eight months There was no surer evidence of birth 
control than a fall in the birth rate and an increase in the 
interval between children. 

The sale of contraceptives had gone up almost by leaps and 
bounds. One firm at the present time turned out S. 500, 000 
articles a year, another firm dealing in contraceptives turned 
out 72,000 per week ; and home production was reinforced by 
large importations from abroad. Contraceptives were now 
part of our social fabric, and to oppose them was to beat the 
air. No civil or military authority had ever succeeded in 
suppressing contraception. It had now been decided, for 
good or evil, that for economic and family reasons pregnancies 
should be limited, and that choice, not chance, should decide 
the size of tire family. When told that these ends should be 
attained by self-control, young persons of to-day replied that 
they were being asked something which was new, and some- 
thing which -preceding generations in this country did not 
practise. In effect, they were being asked to practise celibacy 
within the state of wedlock. In the prosperous forties of the 
last century* the Gladstones and the Lytteltons often stayed 
together under the same roof. In 1847, on one* of those 
occasions, there were' eleven children of The two families under 
7 years of age. On another occasion there were seventeen 
children under 12 years. There was not much evidence of 
abstention in marriage there. Human nature had not changed 
since the forties of last century*, nor had biological laws. 
'The foundation of the home required physical love periodic- 
ally* repeated, yet no one would-be rash enough to say* in 
these days that families should be of equal size to those of 
the last century*. Take a young couple who married, the 
man between 24 and 25 and the girl 21. They had a modest 
income, and properly*, after the first child, or possibly* the 
second, made up their minds that for a period of seven or 
eight years they . would . not be able to afford any* more 
children. That could be'*done by* abstention, which, as a 
medical man, he thought would be impossible, or would lead 
to irregularities and eccentricities, which were serious matters. 
In 1847 the infant death rate was 172, sufficiently* high to 
act as a safety*- valve ; to-day* the figure was down to 65. 
Contraception had not sprung from any* evil purpose or selfish 
impulse ; it was outrageous to say* that of the young genera- 
tion. Contraception was right so long as it was properly 
carried out, with delicacy of feeling and proper restraint. 

Proviswns oj il:e Bill 

~ The aim of his Bill was to' protect the immature by pre- 
venting the obtrusive display* and sale of contraceptives. 
For more than a year he had been watching carefully, and 
there was no doubt that there was an increase of the automatic 
machines. These were placed in thoroughfares, outside 
chemists' and rubber shops, and were left there when the 
shops were closed. In one of the largest Midland towns, 
outside a chemist’s shop, which faced the exit of the largest 
factory* in the town, stood an automatic machine ; on one 
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side of the machine "were divisions out of which, for 6d., could 
be drawn " aspros,” and on the other side, for Is., were 
contraceptives. Lord Dawson said that automatic machines 
were dealt with in Subsection A of the first clause. There 
was an undoubted tendency for shops which were lurid in 
their get-up to increase in numbers. As long as they were 
confined to a notorious quarter of London he would have 
said nothing. But there was an extension in their number, 
and they had an increased glamour in their presentation. 
Inside their windows, side by side with contraceptives, would 
be found illustrations and descriptions which were flamboyant 
and aggressive. No good purpose could be served by anything 
of that kind. Subsection C of the clause laid it down that it 
should be illegal to display contraceptives in or outside any 
shop so as to be visible to persons outside the shop. There 
was no limitation to be put on what the owner of the shop 
wished to put inside the shop, nor was any restriction placed 
on the sale of contraceptives to any person at any age. 
Once a person who wanted them got into the shop he was 
perfectly free to buy any contraceptives he desired. v 

It might be asked why they did not forbid the sale of 
contraceptives inside the shop altogether. There was nothing 
so foolish as trying to dragoon youth. In his judgement the 
intervention of the resistance which the entry into the shop 
provided would be enough. Unless these things were thrown 
at the healthy youth he would not trouble much about them. 
Of course there were exceptions, as no one knew better than 
a medical man. He could spend hours telling the House the 
most dreadful examples of degeneracy through the use of 
contraceptives and over-drinking. It was a notorious thing 
that both in and out of marriage sex had a great tendency 
to run to perversion. That was one of the problems of the' 
age. Therefore the sanest thing to do was to content them- 
selves with doing away with obtrusive display and sale, 
whether in an automatic machine or in a lurid shop. Sub- 
section D prevented the sending of circulars about contra- 
ceptives to unmarried people under 18. 

If the House gave the Bill a second reading obvious amend- 
ments would be required, which he would be happy to accept 
provided that the principle of the Bill was not undermined. 
He would mention two. It was quite clear that they must 
exempt from the operation of Subsection B nurses, midwives, 
and doctors. In Subsection D magazines, newspapers, and 
suchlike publications would be' exempted, for it would never 
do for a newspaper which* happened to contain an advertise- 
ment of contraceptives to* run any risk of being charged with 
an offence. He had submitted that point to his legal advisers, 
and if the Bill went to committee he would immediately move 
to add a proviso to deal with all these points. 

General Debate 

Lord Banbury moved the rejection of the Bill. He said 
that, having listened to Lord Dawson's speech, he had come 
to the conclusion that he was strongly in favour of the use 
of contraceptives. He had spoken a few moments before to 
Lord Horder, also a medical man, who had authorized him 
to say that in his opinion the use of contraceptives was in 
no way injurious to health. Lord Dawson had said that 
birth control was here to stay, and was part of our social 
system ; if that was so, why bring in a Bill to restrict the 
sale of contraceptives? 'If a person liked to do something 
which, according to Lord Dawson and other medical autho- 
rities, was not injurious to health, why on earth should he 
not do so? Under this Bill it would be impossible for a 
nurse or midwife who was visiting a poor woman whose health 
had been undermined by child-bearing to sell, or oiler for 
sale, any contraceptives. He presumed the Bill would not 
prevent the nurse giving contraceptives. The Bill would also 
apparently prevent the doctor bringing contraceptives unless 
he gave them away. The Bishop of London said that, 
while he did not agree with Lord Dawson, he enthusiastically 
supported his Bill. Holding up a large envelope, the Bishop 
said; " I would ask Lord Banbury, Does he really think that 
there is nothing harmful in' these things, which are sent to 
every engaged couple by these firms? " The medical pro- 
fession did not at all hold the view that this indiscriminate 
advertisement of means of prevention was in the public 
interest. Viscount Fitzalan said that it was impossible for 
him to accept the view that the use of contraceptives was not 
wrong. He had a perfect horror of their use, and of the harm 


and evil which he believed they were doing.- But he was 
bound to acknowledge that the object of the Bill was to 
abolish certain evil things which were going on at present, 
and so he supported it. 

The Bishop of St. Albans said that if Lord Dawson 
really believed that contraceptives were a gift of God through 
science then lie should say so plainly,, and should, get the 
General Medical Council to ,make a pronouncement on the 
subject. Lord Dawson avould lead them to suppose that tho- 
medical profession was unanimous in believing that the use 
of contraceptives was healthy, promoted happier homes, 
healthier motherhood, a finer race of children, and, above 
all, finer character. He would give them to believe that 
practically all the members of his profession would agree with 
all that. He had heard it stated by responsible people that 
practically the only medical men who were not in favour 
of birth control were members of the Roman -Catholic Com- 
munion. That he denied. There were a number of medical 
men whose special work had been in this line who were not' 
members of that communion, but who held just as strongly 
that on grounds of health, let-alone anything else, there was 
grave doubt of the beneficial effects of these mechanical and 
chemical devices for frustrating the biological end of sexual 
intercourse between men and women. Lord Ponsonby 
opposed the Bill on social grounds. He said he did not 
suppose it would go far, and it had no chance in the House 
of Commons, as there would be ho time for it. The result 
would be that contraceptives would be sold in increased 
quantities. The Archbisiiof or Canterbury said that the 
Bill should be decided on on its merits. Lord Dawson would 
not have . taken the responsibility of bringing in this Bill 
unless he had two convictions: one that there were evils 
associated with the use of these contraceptives that called 
for restraint, and the other that this was a Bill which was in 
vital ways likely to set forward that object. These who 
regarded the use of contraceptives at all times and in any 
circumstances as morally wrong must acknowledge that it 
was impossible to prohibit the sale of contraceptives. ; and 
public prohibition in this matter would only increase the evil. 
In the-Bill the House was dealing — it might be inadequately 
— with a growing evil. The widespread purchase of contra- 
ceptives was resulting all over the country 'in promiscuous 
acts of sexual intercourse among unmarried persons. 

The Earl of Ff.versham, Lord-in-Waiting, replying for the 
Government, said that any Bill dealing with this question must 
have a strong measure of public support before it had any 
prospect of passing into law. The Government was strictly 
neutral on the Bill ; it would neither support it nor oppose it. 
It would carefully examine the views expressed. 

Lord Dawson said that after the debate he was still 
without the constructive alternative to his proposals for which 
he had so often asked. 

The motion for the rejection was defeated by 45 votes to 6 
- — majority. 39 — and the Bill was read a second time. 


The Sterilization Report 

Sir Hilton Young told. Commander James, on February 
8th, that he was in consultation, through the Board of^ 
Control, with the Medical Research Council and the Rcgistrar- 
Ge.ncral as to the best course of action concerning the recom- 
mendations in the report of the Departmental Committee upon 
Sterilization. 


Rond Accidents: Suggested Remedies 
In the House of Commons, on February 7th, Mr. Glossop 
moved a resolution about the increase in road accidents, and 
called for active steps to conduce to greater safety of all 
users of the road. He remarked upon the multiplicity of 
lighting authorities, and the lack of uniformity in the systems 
employed for lighting the same road. Captain Watt, in 
seconding, said England had more vehicles per mile of road 
than had any other country — 13 motors per mile, against 
3.9 in France, 6.3 in Germany, and S.S in the United States. 
In replying to the debate, Mr. Stanley, Minister of Transport, 
said that in the quarter ended September 38th, 1933, 
2,297,000 motor vehicles were licensed and 2,947,000 driving 
licences issued. He had asked the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee for a scheme of pedestrian cross- 
ing-places. He would try an experiment of " traffic lanes 
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on one ol the new wide by-pass .roads, and. also - the dual 
track road with a continuous barrier down the middle. A 
special cycling track might be introduced on one of the roads 
near London. He .had drafted a circular to road authorities 
which would announce that future, grants for resurfacing 
roads would - be contingent on alteration of camber and on 
super-elevation at bends, wherever practicable. The circular 
would also draw attention to the desirability oi a light- 
coloured surface and rougher surfacing for the roads, and 
would ask that the surface of footpaths should not be 
inferior to that of the highway. He had made a grant towards 
a special ** safety first ,J campaign in the coming summer. 
The House then adopted Mr. Glossop's resolution. 

Road Accident Figures for Eighty Yeats. — Replying to Mr. 
Isaac Foot, on February 7th, Sir John Gilmour gave the 
following table showing the number of persons killed and 
injured during the eight. years 1926 to 1933 ou the roads of 
Great Britain. 


Tear 

Killed 

Injured 

Total 

1923 ... ' ... 

... 

4,886 

113,888 

138 774 ' 

1927 ... . ... 


’ 5,329 

148.575 

153,904 . 

1928 


6.138 

164 838 

170,976 

19:9 ... 

... 

6,693- 

170,917 

177,613 

1930 

... 

7,305 

177,895 

185,200 - 

1931 ... ' ... 

”/ 

’ 6,691 

. 202,119 

203,810 

1932 

... 

6,667 

. s 2C6.450 

213,117 

1933 ... ' ... 

... 

' 7,125 

216,401 

223,526 

Total 


’ 0,837 ' 

1.421 C83 

1,471 920 
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Convictions tinder -Vaccination Act. — On February 12th 
Mr. Hacking informed Mr. Groves that governors of prisons 
had standing instructions to ensure . that persons committed 
to prison for matters connected' with the Vaccination * Acts 
were treated as first-class - misdemeanants as required by 
Section 5 of the Vaccination Act, 189S. Such committals 
were rare. 

Research-dVorkers on Chemical Defence. — Mr. Duff Cooper 
told Mr. Gordon Macdonald, on February 8th, that the total 
staff on the approved establishment of the Chemical Defence 
Research Department on April 1st, 1925, 1930, and 1933 were 
480, 553, and 502 respectively. _ * 

Water Supply Surveys. — In reply to Mr. Logan, on February 
Sth, Sir Hilton Young stated that forty- four county councils 
had taken action in the carrying out, initiation, or co-ordina- 
tion of surveys in their areas as to conditions of existing water 
supplies and the availability of new supplies. In addition 
six county councils had rural schemes under consideration. 
Six advisory regional committees had been formed, and 
measures had been taken for the appointment at an early date 
of two additional committees covering large areas. 

Housing Progress. — Between May 1st and December 31 sty 
1933, load authorities and private enterprise in England and 
Wales erected 35,561 houses with the aid of subsidies. 
During tlie half-year ended September 30th, 1933. the same 
agencies, erected 76,1 S5 small houses without subsidy. Under 
the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1933,- local autho- 
rities have submitted to Sir Hilton Young plans in respect 
of 17,300 houses.. Since May last fifty- three local authorities 
have secured approval of proposals for building without 
subsidy. ' - 

Inquiry Committees.— On February Sth Mr. Hore-Beusiia, 
replying to Mr. Wilmot. circulated a list' of committees oi 
inquire- appointed during the last six years which have not 
vet finally reported. The list includes the committee on 
Workmen's Compensation (Industrial Diseases), which was 
appointed in November, 1930. The Local Government and 
Public Health Law Consolidation Committee, which was 
appointed in December. 1930, had as.its object to consider 
the grouping of enactments in regard to consolidated legisla- 
tion. The Committee on Food Standards, to inqinre°mto 
the law relating to the composition and description of articles 
of food, was appointed in May. 1931, and reappointed in 
Julv. 1933. 
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■Inflammable Film with Toy. Cinema Projectors.— Sir Jolts' 
Gilmour told Dr. Howitt. on February 8th, that he under- 
stood that the film .supplied with some toy cinema projectors 
was of standard size and highly inflammable. Three acci- 
dents with "this tvpe of machine and film had been brought 
to his notice. In' November last the traders concerned agreed 
to issue with each machine and box' of film sold a notice 
warning purchasers _ to take suitable precautions against hrc. 
-Similar action was taken by firms known to be advertising 
film for sale. He had no power of control over the sale of 
inflammable film, but was making inquiry on what . further 
action could be taken. 

Poisons Act and the Sale of Barbiturates. — Replying, on 
February Sth, to Mr. David Grenfell. Sir John Gilmour said 
that the Pharmacy and Poisons Act contained no provision 
for the appointment of Government inspectors. Mr. Grenfell 
further asked what existing. power there was. to prevent the 
increasing sale of drugs of the barbituric group. Sir John 
Gilmour said he had no reason to suppose that the powers 
of control of' the sale of poisons conferred by the Pharmacy 
and Poisons Act, 1933, would not prove adequate for this' 
purpose. He had received information about the alleged 
increase in fatalities due to the use of these drugs, and hoped 
that the new regulations under the Act would be effective. 


CDbititarjJ 


D. E. CORE. M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Lecturer in Neurology, Manchester University 
Donald Elms Core, the son of the late Thomas Hamilton 
Core, professor of mechanics in the University of Man- 
chester, was born at Manchester on October 14th, 1SS2. 
He was educated at the Manchester Grammar School, 
where he showed evidence of his unusual ability by prize- 
taking and a liking for languages, dead and living. His 
medical training was received at Manchester, and he took 
several class prizes as .well as the surgical clinical prize 
at the -Royal Infirmary, and the'Dumville surgical prize. 
He was awarded first-class honours in his M.B., Ch.B. 
examination in 1906, took his M.D., with honourable 
mention, in 1910, and in 1927 was elected Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. After filiing the post of 
house-physician at the Manchester Royal Infirmary he 
pursued post-graduate studies in Paris, attending the 
clinics of the leading physicians, including that, of 
Babinski. On his return to Manchester he was appointed 
successively to the posts of pathological registrar at the 
Christie Cancer Hospital, house-physician at Derby Royal 
Infirmary, resident medical officer at the Barnes Con- 
valescent Hospital of the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 
and, -finally, resident medical officer. in the last-mentioned 
hospital. 

During the tenure of his last resident post he contracted 
a severe septicaemia from a wound on his hand whilst 
on holiday, and the small finger remained permanently 
useless in complete flexion. In 1912 he returned to Paris 
for a few months and carried out some work under 
Metchnikoff at the Pasteur Institute, on the morphology 
and physiology of the blood and bone marrow. Next 
year he was appointed an honorary physician to 
Ancoats Hospital and assistant medical officer to the 
Manchester Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest. When Mr. A. H. Burgess organized the 
63rd British General Hospital for service in. Mesopotamia, 
and stalled it almost completely with Manchester men. 
Dr. Core went with it as one of the physicians, against 
the advice of friends, who thought that he would not 
be able to stand the climate. Unfortunately he broke 
down at once with dysentery, and was invalided to 
India. He also had pleurisy and malaria, but recovered 
in six months to rejoin the unit and work with it until 
its year of service terminated. This breakdown under- 
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mined his constitution and left him with impaired health. 
Nevertheless he carried on with his full share of work, 
and was put in charge of the special neurological unit of 
the 2nd Western General Hospital in Manchester ; he 
also acted as consulting specialist for nervous affections in 
all other affiliated units of the parent hospital. In 1917 
Dr. Core was appointed honorary assistant physician to 
the Royal Infirmary, Manchester, and four years later 
joined the University staff as_ lecturer in neurology. His 
teaching was much appreciated by the students, especially 
when he was dealing with organic diseases. He was also 
an honorary physician to the Manchester Royal Eye 
Hospital. 

In 1922 he published an elaborate monograph on func- 
tional nervous disorders, their classification and treatment. 
The object of the book, the preface stated, was to try to 
clear up the confusion and lack of agreement in the 
problems presented by such a subject, the importance of 
which had been emphasized as a result of the recent war. 
It was a close clinical and" psychological study, and pre- 
sented very novel ideas on the subject. It was too difficult 
for the average person, let alone the student, to master, 
and even experienced neurologists found that it needed 
very' careful reading to grasp its line of argument. A 
few years later (1928) he published a smaller book. The 
Examination of the Central Nervous System. This was 
intended for the use of medical students who had not 
completed their training in neurology. Its scope was more 
elementary, and it was written in a clear and simple 
manner. A paper published in 1918 on some mechanisms 
at work in the evolution of hysteria, and another in 1925 
on some clinical aspects of certain emotions, indicated his 
" predominant interest in the study of functional nervous 
disease. ' 

As consulting physician in the ncurologicariiospltals he 
came into contact with many practitioners, who were 
much impressed by his enthusiasm for the work and his 
careful attention to details. This latter characteristic re- 
mained with him in his very large practice, his letters 
about patients sent to him being much fuller than those 
of any other physician. Dr. Core had an attractive 
personality, and was a well-read and widely informed 
man. He will long be remembered with regard and esteem 
in the medical life of Manchester. 


GERARD FORD PORTER, M.D., F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Medical Officer of Health and Port Sanitary Officer, Harwich 
We regret to announce the death, on January 21st, of 
Dr. Gerard Ford Porter of Dovercourt, Essex, who was 
greatly esteemed as a general practitioner, and combined 
with that work the duties of medical officer of health, 
school medical officer, and port sanitary medical officer 
for Harwich. He was born on December 9th, 18S3, in 
Manchester, of which city his father, the late Sir 
Alexander Porter, had been Lord Mayor. From Man- 
chester Grammar School he went to the Victoria Univer- 
sity, where he graduated M.B., Ch.B. in 190G, and M.D. 
three years later, obtaining the diploma of F.R.C.S.Ed. 
in 1912. During his undergraduate days he was captain 
of the Manchester University Cricket Club. Dr. Porter's 
early appointments included those of house-physician and 
accident house-surgeon at the Royal Infirmary, house- 
surgeon at St. Mary’s Hospital, and house-physician at 
Ancoats Hospital, Manchester ; and house-surgeon at the 
Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, Birmingham, He served 
through the greater part of the war with a temporary 
commission in the R.A.M.C., his skill as an operator being 
recognized by appointment as surgical specialist. Since 
the war he had practised in partnership with his brother, 
Dr. Alexander Porter, at Dovercourt, and he was a J.P. 
for the borough of Harwich. 


Mr. B. Whitchurch Howell, F.R.C.S., writes: The 
sudden and unexpected death, in the prime of life, of 
Gerard Ford Porter, F.R.C.S.Ed., came. as a very great 
shock to the borough of Harwich and the countryside for 
miles around. It had been my very great privilege to 
have worked with him, arid known him intimately, for 
some ten years. It did not take one long to realize his 
sterling qualities, both as an operating surgeon and as 
family doctor, philosopher, and friend. He was indeed 
the beloved physician. He had time for everybody, young 
and old, and for their problems. He found time, too, for 
everything : reading in all the branches of his profession 
and general literature, politics, travelling, music, games. 
The Harwich and Fryatt Memorial Hospital owed its fine 
modern site, building, and equipment to the foresight and 
enthusiasm of Gerard Ford Porter. It was the apple of 
his eye, and, in consequence, the centre of surgical and 
medical practice for miles around. " Friar Tuck ’’ hc^ 
was to some of us, and his jolly smile, his jaunty step, 
his ever-present optimism, will ever be remembered. 


CHARLES ATKIN, F.R.C.S. 

Consulting Surgeon, Sheffield Itoyal Infirmary 
Mr. Charles Atkin, formerly well known as a prominent 
Sheffield surgeon, died on February 2nd, after -an acci- 
dent. His father was Surgeon Major G. Atkin, anil 
one of his grandfathers was Alderman John Carr, also 
a surgeon and Mayor of Sheffield. He was educated 
at Hildeshcim Gymnasium, at Sheffield, and at Guys 
Hospital, and after qualifying M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 
1SS0 lie studied at clinics in Vienna. His early appoint- 
ments included those of house-surgeon at the Sheffield 
Royal Infirmary, senior demonstrator in anatomy at 
University College, Sheffield, and house-surgeon to the 
Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary. In 18S4 lie becami 
a Fellow of' the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Later, on being elected to the surgical stafl of the 
Sheffield Royal Infirmary, he became lecturer on patho- 
logical anatomy and demonstrator of practical surgery 
in the University College. When he retired from the 
active work of the hospital he was ' elected consulting 
surgeon. 

For more than thirty years Mr. Atkin was a member 
of the British Medical Association, and at the Annual 
Meeting at Sheffield in 190S he held office ns vice-presi- 
dent of the Section of Surgery. He married Alice, 
daughter of Professor Brady, and had two sons and one 
daughter. 


Dr. Bernard Hollander, who was very well known to 
the public through his writings and lectures on menta 
and nervous derangements, died in London on February 
6th at the age of 70. A native of Vienna, lie came to 
England at the age of 19, and studied medicine at Rings 
College Hospital, qualifying M.RlC.S. and L.R-C.P- J 
189S. He was for some time an assistant at Rrait - 
Ebing’s psychiatric clinic in Vienna, and studied also a 
the University of Freiburg, where he obtained lus ‘.VY 
degree. In 1899 he became naturalized as a Brins 
subject, and joined the British Medical Association- 
an active and inquiring mind and great fluency ol tong 
and pen, Dr. Hollander won high regard in lay encift > • , 
a popular interpreter of psychopathology'. He a esen 
himself as one of the foremost exponents of psycfiotner. pi 
and as the founder of a modified system of phreno. *®f>> . 

strictly scientific lines. He was also founder and P r « sl “ 
of the Ethological Society, which took its name 1 
J. S. Mill's definition of ethology as ” the sciei c 
character.” His work in more prosaic fields had > ncu . 
that of a medical officer under the Mental Defici en ?5 . ^ 
for the county of London, and physician to the 
Hospital for Functional Mental and Nervous V 
(Forbes Winslow Memorial) in Camden Road. ■ 
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The death took .place at his residence -in Brighton, 
on February 10th, of George Charles Louis Vintras, 
B.Sc.Paris, M.D.Durh. He was born in London sixty- 
nine years ago, son of Dr. Achille Vintras, founder of the 
French Hospital and Dispensary in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
and of the French Convalescent Home at Brighton. 
Louis Vintras was educated in France and England, and 
spoke and wrote French, and English with equal facility. 
He received his medical education at St. Mary’s Hospital, - 
qualifving M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 1890. He was a 
Knight of the Legion d’Honneur, .and a Knight and 
Officer of the Order of the Lion and Sun of Persia, and 
also held the medal of King Albert of Belgium. He was 
consulting physician to the French Hospital and director 
of the French' Convalescent Home in Brighton for twenty- 
one years, from 1907 to 192.8. In his- earlier years, he 
travelled extensively as medical officer in the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company Service in the West Indies and 
S> nth America, and he also was medical officer to 
H M. Transport Tagus in the Boer War. During the Great 
\ , ar Dr. Vintras was commandant and medical officer to 
tl French Convalescent Home and Auxiliary Hospital 
u, Brighton. He had also been assistant secretary to the 
French delegates at the Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
giaphy in London, 1891, and was physician to the Societe 
dcs Gens de Lettres. He was for some years a member 
of the British Medical Association, and had contributed 
many articles to English and foreign medical journals. 
Dr. Vintras was possecsed of a very charming personality', 
and when just over a year ago he. recognized the fatal 
character of his illness, his. courageous acceptance of the 
inevitable and his cheerful demeanour throughout were 
a source of admiration and inspiration to all who came 
across him. 


The Services 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL A.M.S. 

The War Office announces that Major-General J. A. 
Hartigan. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.B., Honorary Physi- 
cian to the King, at present Deputy Director of Medical 
Services, Aldershot Command, has been appointed Direc- 
tor-General, Army Medical Services, with effect from 
March 1st, 1934, in succession to Lieut.-General Sir Harold 
B. Fawcus, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., D.C.L., M3., 
Honorary Physician to the King, who is retiring at his 
own request. 


Medical News 


The Rickman Godlee Lecture will be delivered in the 
Great Hall of University College, London, to-day (Friday, 
February 16th). The lecturer is Sir Arthur Eddington, 
F.R.S., Plumian Professor -of Astronomy, University of 
Cambridge, and his subject " The - Constitution of the 
Stars.” The chair will be taken at 5.30 p.ra. by Lord 
Dawson of Penn. . 

Dr. R. G. Canti will give an address and cinematograph 
demonstration on " The Cultivation of Living Tissue ” to 
the Metropolitan Counties Branch of the British Medical 
Association at B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, on 
Tuesday. March 6th. Members will be received by the 
president of the Branch, Dr. C. F. T. Scott, at 5 p.m. 

The next quarterly meeting of the Royal Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association will be held at 11, Chandos Street^ W„ 
on Thursday, February 22nd, at 2.30 p.m., when Dr. T. 
Lindsay will read a 'paper on " Mental Deficiencv at 
Giterham.” 

The annual meeting of the Industrial Health Education 
Society will be held at Lord Luke's house, 29, Portman 
Square, \V„ on Wednesday, February 2Sth, at 4 p.m. 
The speakers will include Lord Border, Sir Thomas Oliver, 
and Mr. _ George Hicks, M.P., secretary of the Building 
Trade Workers' Union. All communications in regard to 
the work of the societv should be addressed to the secre- 
tary, Tavistock. House North, Tavistock Square, W.C.l. 


The next meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society 
will be held at B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, W.C., 
on Wednesday, February 21st, at 5.30 p.m., when papers 
will “be read by Professor R. Tanner Hewlett, and Mr. 
J. E. Barnard and Mr. F. V. Welch. 

At a meeting of the Medico-Legal Society at 11, Chandos 
Street, W., on February 22nd, at S.30 p.m., a paper will 
be read by Sir Lancelot Sanderson on law and order and 
medicine in India in tire future, to be followed "by a 
discussion. 

The next course of post-graduate lectures and demon- 
strations on medical," surgical, and special subjects, given 
by the honorary staff of the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 
will open on Tuesday, February 20th, and will continue 
each week (with the exception of April 3rd) till May loth. 
The demonstration of clinical cases and methods in the 
wards and special departments, which commence on 
Friday, February 23rd, will be continued till Friday, 
May 11th (with the exceptions of March 30th and 
April 6th). There is no fee, and arrangements are made 
for the parking of cars. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association (1, Wimpole Street, W.) announces that the 
sixth lecture-demonstration, by Dr. Clark-Kennedy, on 
diarrhoea, will take' place at 11, Chandos Street, on 
February 20th, at 2.30 p.m. The subject of the seventh 
lecture, on February 27th, will be jaundice. A demonstra- 
tion on the-treatment of recent and' old fractures will be 
given on February 27th, at 2.30 p.m., by Mr. Alan 
Gairdner, at St. George-in-tHe-East Hospital. Forthcoming 
courses include medicine, surgery, and gynaecology at the 
Royal Waterloo Hospital, March 5th to 24th ; proctology' 
at the Gordon Hospital, March 5th to 10th ; week-end 
course in clinical surgery at the Royal Albert Dock 
Hospital, March 10th and 11th ; orthopaedics at the Royal 
National Orthopaedic Hospital, Match 12th to 24th ; week- 
end course in diseases of the chest, March 24th and 25th, 
at the Brompton Hospital. Courses of instruction, clinics, 
etc., arranged by the Fellowship are open only' to members 
and associates. 

At the annual meeting and luncheon of the Institute 
of Child Psy'chology,- held on February Sth at the Florence 
Restaurant, the directors, Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld and 
Dr. Ethel Dukes, gave an account of the work done at 
the Institute in the investigation and treatment of the 
psychological disturbances . of childhood. Begun in a 
small way in 192S as a centre for research and study, the 
increasing demands .upon the Institute led to the acquisi- 
tion of new and larger premises at 26, Warwick Avenue, 
W.9. Among those present at the luncheon, over which 
Professor Winifred Cullis presided, were Lady Glenconner 
(vice-president). Dr. G. E. Oates, medical officer of health, 
Paddington, and Miss M. C. L. Greaves, Board of 
Education. 

A demonstration of contraceptive methods, for medical 
practitioners only, will be given at IDS. Whitfield Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, W., on February 21st, at 
2.30 p.m. Application for tickets should be made in 
writing to the honorary secretary, C.B.C., at that address. 

At the annual meeting of the American Association of 
Oral and Plastic Surgery held at New York last November, 
Dr. J. P. Webster delivered an address on Gaspare Taglia- 
cozzo, the father of plastic surgery. 

The issue of Paris Medical -tor January 27th contains 
the English text of the four bulletins written in pencil by 
Major Archibald Amott, surgeon to the 20th British 
Regiment, at Napoleon’s deathbed, and now in possession 
of M. Gentili de Giuseppe. 

January 29th was the centenary of the birth of the 
celebrated physiologist Rudolf Heidenbain, who died on 
October 13th, IS97. 

The following bequests are included in the will of the 
late Mr. Samuel Taylor, of Acocks Green. Birmingham: 
£5,000 each to the General Hospital. Birmingham ; 
Queen's Hospital, Birmingham ; the Children's Hospital, 
Ladywood Road. Birmingham ; Birmingham Midland Eve- 
Hospital, Church Street. Birmingham ; Birmingham and 
Midland Ear and Throat Hospital ; and Birmingham 
Midland Skin and Urinary Hospital. 
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PROPRIETARY REMEDIES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HYPNOTICS * 

BY 

1 r 

N. MUTCH, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

PHYSICIAN, GUY’S HOSPITAL ; LECTURER AND EXAMINER IN PHARMACOLOGY', LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Proprietary remedies iar outnumber official ones. Their 
definition, which presents some difficulty, is given by the 
American Medical Association, as: 

“ Anv chemicat, drug, or similar preparation used in the 
treatment o£ diseases, it such article is .protected against tree 
competition as to name, product, composition, or process of 
manufacture by secrecy, patent, or copyright, or by any 
other means." - 

Many are substances of genuine merit, but the dubious 
devices empioved by certain proprietors to promote tlie , 
sale of their particular drugs engender feelings of resent- 
ment and suspicion among the- medical profession in 
respect of all. The following blatant methods are in 
common use: the application of a registered name to 
a pharmacopoeia! drug and its sale to the public in an 
attractive packing ; the. exploitation of the mystery of 
vitamins and radium as a means of selling mixtures con- 
taining, in addition, analgesic, stimulant, or aperient 
drugs ; and the obfuscation of the medical man himself 
by plausible, pseudo-scientific trade literature adorned by 
fantastic chemical nomenclature. 

The present object, however, is to extol the virtues 
of ethical remedies, not to discuss the black slleep of 
pharmaceutical exploitation. One of the' greatest tributes 
paid to those who devise new drugs and patent them ' is 
the official adoption of drugs of proprietary origin in 
later editions of the British Pharmacopoeia. Methyl 
sulphonal was patented in 1SSS as a sulphonal derivative 
of greater solubility and speedier hypnotic action than the 
parent substance. It was sold as trional.but soon found 
its way not only into the British Pharmacopoeia, but 
into those of Belgium, Holland, America, and Japan. 
Barbitone itself had a similar origin, and was introduced 
under the registered name veronal in 1903. Nowadays 
it is official in the leading pharmacopoeias throughout the 
world. Soluble barbitone, patented in 1904 as medinal 
(Schcring), is enjoying a similar career, and has. just been 
introduced into the new 1933 edition of the B.P. So it 
has been with heroin, dionine, atoplian, stovaine, and a 
. host of other products. - 

Research by' Commercial Firms 
Facilities for pharmacological research in our univer- 
sities and medical schools are very- limited indeed. During 
the last half-century attention has been focused on 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology, but pharmacology 
and experimental therapeutics have been neglected, 
although they, have a direct vocational bearing and 
supply the true link between the academic knowledge 
of the non-practising medical scientist and the everyday 
needs of the busy practitioner. This neglect- is largely 
responsible for the mental dissociation which takes place 
between knowledge acquired laboriously in undergraduate 
days and that used directly for the benefit of the patient. 
The legitimate demand of the practitioner ior new tools 
and drugs has in the past largely been met by firms 
interested financially in the sale of their products.’ Large 
sums have been diverted from their dividends into the 
channels of research. It would be more in keeping with 
the dignity and traditions of the profession if independent 
pharmacological research could be endowed in our medical 
schools and universities sufficiently well to enable us to 

fhsn! On . nclinSM i read before the Kent Branch and the 
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make our own discoveries. We ought not to be under 
so great an .obligation to the manufacturers of pro- 
prietary remedies in this matter. The discriminating 
work on the active principles of ergot carried out by Sir 
Henry Dale and his co-workers in the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories 1 3 3 3 is an outstanding example of important 
advances made under the direct aegis of commercial 
concerns. Such firms exert a powerful influence on post- 
graduate* teaching. It is a good ' policy to interview 
I* tra\*ellers irom important drug houses and scan the litera- 
ture with which they burden the breakfast table. In 
this way there can be acquired much useful knowledge 
which is not imparted in the lecture rooms and wards. 
The simplicity and reiteration of their statements register 
in memory and practice more effectively than does logical 
exposition before learned societies or in scientific journals. 

Vegetable mucilages, such as those of linseed, psyllium, 
and ispaghula, have long been employed in gastro-entero- 
logy, but as a class they never enjoyed any great vogue 
in this country until some difficulties of administration 
were overcome and housc-to-house instruction in their 
properties undertaken by Messrs. Napp and Co. in their 
efforts to sell a particular brand of dried mucilage as 
normacol. The practical importance of this type of 
therapy is now common knowledge throughout the 
profession. 

The physical process of adsorption had been known 
and widely used in general commerce and in chemical 
research long before the century began. It is highly 
improbable, however, that in 1914 even one practitioner 
in a thousand realized that it could be applied advan- 
tageously in the treatment of alimentary conditions. Now, 
thanks largely to the educational value of trade literature, 
adsorption by china clay and kindred products is made 
use of daily by a large proportion of the profession to 
purify infected and putrescing material in the. stomach 
and intestines. It has become a fundamental therapeutic 
principle in dealing with intestinal toxaemia and poison- 
ing from contaminated food. 

• Palatability, elegance, convenience, and painlessness all 
call for a type of research for which the medical man has 
little time to spare, but they are essential to success ami 
the special concern of those who manufacture under 
■patents and registered names. It is useless to prescribe 
unless the patient will consume. The tablet has made 
the midday dose so easy that the business man and the 
patient who is out all day have now no excuse for omitting 
it. The earlier forms of injectable iron made up to pre- 
scription provoked a local reaction so painful as to pro 
hibit their use. Proprietary solutions, such as Messrs. 
Roberts and Co.’s ferrigen or Fraisse's ferruginous serum, 
were painless and essential. Now at last a painless in- 
jectable iron preparation has been introduced in the 
new B.P. 

Value of a “ Brand ” Name 

Sale under a brand name has much to be said in its 
favour. The quality even of B.P. products sold by large 
firms under their brand name is often maintained by 
systematic tc-sts of a far more discriminating nature than 
those laid down in the Pharmacopoeia. Until a war ago 
L medicinal paraffin could be sold as conforming to B.P. 
i standards even if its specific gravity was as low as 0.S60. 
Samples of light oils of this nature were on sale in all 
parts of the country, but they were useless for lubrication 
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at body temperature. It would- have been far more 
rational to use Arctic grads motor oil in the Tropics than 
to employ these light-grade medicinal oils in the intestine. 
Several firms, applying the principles of engine lubrication, 
marketed high specific gravity paraffin only. Their 
wisdom receives recognition in the 1932 B.P., where the 
low limit for these oils is now raised to 0.880. Until last 
autumn, however, it was most important to specify a 
proprietary brand of known high viscosity or stipulate on 
the prescription a definite specific gravity. 

In dealing with a substance like medicinal charcoal, 
which does not now find a place in the B.P. at all, the 
question of brand is of greater importance still. The 
curative virtues of charcoal are determined by its power 
of adsorbing deleterious substances from solution in septic 
exudates or in the contents of the bowel. Using methylene- 
blue as tile substance to be adsorbed and comparing the 
adsorptive powers of thirty samples of medicinal charcoal 
from various sources, I recently found astonishing varia- 
tions in the potency of different brands. At one end of 
the scale were really effective brands of a potency un- 
dreamt of a few years ago, such as Merck’s with a coeffi- 
cient of 85 on my private scale, and Bayer’s 75 and 
Gideon Richter 56 ; whilst at the other end were rela- 
tively feeble products, such as chardox, coefficient 9 ; 
Fraudin, 2.5 ; and Bragg’s charcoal biscuits, 0.5. In this 
particular respect, therefore, Merck’s product was 170 
times as active as Bragg's, weight for weight. The whole- 
sale prices varied widely from 1 5s. to as much as £67 4s. 
per cwt. Here clearly are great opportunities for the 
exploitation of weak inexpensive charcoals oil the reputa- 
tion of the more active ones. ■ The only practicable safe- 
guard for the busy doctor in this and similar instances 
is to shield himself behind the brand name of some firm 
of high repute. 

New drugs evolved in subsidized laboratories arc often 
costly, but this is not always the case. On occasion such 
researches save the patient's pocket materially. Origin- 
ally adrenaline obtained from the gland itself was far more 
active than synthetic adrenaline produced in the labora- 
tory. The two products had identical formulas, but the 
natural substance was laevorotatory and the synthetic an 
optically inactive isomer. In 1923 the laevorotatory form | 
was synthesized in the laboratory of the Society of 
Chemical Industries at Basel for sale as adrenaline " ciba.” 
After exhaustive tests the synthetic product appears to be 
identical quantitatively and qualitatively with the natural 
substance, and finds a place in the new B.P. The dis- 
covery prepared the way for a great reduction in the price 
of a costly substance in common use. It is a pleasure 
to record this example of an expensive proprietary research 
which resulted in so substantial a reduction in the retail 
price of an important drug. 

Hypnotics 

The ingenuity of manufacturing and distributing firms 
in inventing new drugs, modification of drugs, copies of 
old ones, mixtures of old and new, and in registering 
fresh titles for all threatens the busy man’s clarity of 
mind. Almost every post introduces a new name. A 
directory is needed urgently which will summarize the 
chemical and therapeutic associations of these substances 
in a readily accessible manner. The case of our modern 
hypnotics can be taken as typical of the chaos with which 
the profession is threatened. 

In recent years proprietary research has been very 
active among the derivatives of urea. Indeed, few 
pharmaceutical firms of standing have failed to appro- 
priate at least one of these substances for exclusive sale. 
The search has been stimulated by the hope of finding safe 
hypnotics free from the heart-depressant action of the 


chloral group ; the offensive odour and bulky fluidity of 
paraldehyde ; and the sluggishness, hang-over, arid cumu- 
lation of sulphonal and its derivatives. . Three types are 
needed — namely, substances suitable for inducing a night's 
sleep, those possessing additional power of pain relief, and 
others adapted for basal anaesthesia. 

Modifications of Barbitone 
Barbitone has been an object of special interest in these 
researches, not because it' is free from drawbacks, but 
because of its chemically plastic molecule. A large "series 
of modifications has been evolved, including many sub- 
stances of great utility (sec Table I). 


Taiilf 1 . — Harbituric Hypnotics 


AUnrato (In 

Ally! isopropyl barbituric acid 

ChliTV 

nilonat) 

- 

cm -y b 

Amytal 

Jfioam}! ethyl B 

CV.tb\ 

c«m' B 

Amytal soluble 

Sodium amytal > 

e-.n as 



CiH;/.Va. 

Barbltono 

Diethyl B 

cm- 



Oils'' 5 

Barbitone soluble 

Radium harbltono 

OI!s N 


~ 

Clll-/.\'s 

Butobarbitat 

Butyl ethyl B 'see Roncry l.neonal. 
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CvII-.' B 
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CHj/ 

methyl B 

Gardenal 

Phony 1 ethyl B (^co luminal and 

C'H.-.x 

Calls/ 8 

phenobarbltal) 

Ilcbaral sodium 

Sodium hexyl ethyl B 

CcIIn\ B 



Cilly / 

Ipral 

Calcium ethyl, isopropyl B 

C<H;\ 

Cill:/ Ca 

Luminal 

(See cardcnal and phenobarbetal*; 


Modinal 

(Sec barbitone soluble) 


Nembutal 

Sodium ethyl Uomcthylbutyl B 

C«H«(CIld\ 

C*Hs 

Neonal ! 

(See butobarbltol) 
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Brompropenyl isopropy l B 
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Pentobarbital 

(See nembutal) 
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These are all modified barbituric acids conforming to 
the general formula where B stands for the 

barbituric nucleus and is constant, but the ethyl group? 
are replaceable by this, that, and the other. With over) 
change in these ethyl groups a new barbiturate is born. 

If a phenyl group C c II 5 is used to replace one of the ethfi 
groups the drug seems to acquire special depressant P 0 ?' 
over the motor cortex. Such drugs can be used in epi ep > 
luminal and prominal. 
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If sodium is added to the “ B " nucleus without disturb- 
Ing the essential ring formation the product becomes soluble. 
This confers greater speed in action — for example, barbitone 
sodium or medinal is far more soluble and quicker in action 
than simple barbitone or veronal. Solubility also makes it 
possible for one to inject the drug. Most of the basal anaes- 
thetics are sodium compounds — for example, soncryl is a sleep- 
producer. Sonervl sodium, being more soluble, can be injected , 
as a basal anaesthetic. Amytal sodium, evipan sodium, 
pernocton, and nembutal itself are all compounds of this 
class. 

In the stage of intoxication which precedes narcosis suscep- 
tible patients show excitement. Almost everyone must on 
occasion have given soluble barbital and produced a state 
if excitement which has hindered rather than promoted sleep, 
the preventive for such trouble is a preliminary dose of 
bronnJe. In certain cases, therefore, bromine has been intro-, 
duced into the barbiturate nucleus— for example, noctal, 
ptrnocton. 

Amidopyrine and Barbiturates 

Attempts to confer 'pain-relieving qualities on the 
barbiturates have not been very’- successful. The closest 
approaches to a solution which have been made up to the 
present are the association of a barbiturate nucleus with 
amidopyrine in Pfeiffer’s compound, used in veramon, 
and the linkage with a member of the morphine group 
in didial and codeonal. Amidopyrine, a derivative of 
antipyrinc, is well known under the registered name of 
pyramidon, and appears to possess greater analgesic 
properties than antipyrine itself or other members of the 
simple coal-tar group. Its pain-relieving powers are 
enhanced by admixture with a simple hypnotic, possibly 
because the latter diminishes the patient’s anticipation of 
pain. This fact has been made use of in a popular modem 
series of pain-relieving mixtures which fall outside the 
Dangerous Drugs Acts (see Tabic II). 

Tip.le II. — Aruilt’csics Cased on Amidopyrine 


Allonal = 
A«ciatine = 
Ciln»fdn = 
Compral — 
Optalidon = 
Somnosal =* 
Veramon = 
Verojvmm =* 


Amidopyrine + a barbiturate ^ 

>• + butvl chloral 

>, *f a barbiturate 

„ + a urethane 

•» + a barbiturate 

„ + bromural 

„ + barbitone 

, -f- barbitone 


In each case pain relief is due to amidopyrine combined 
either mechanically or molecularlv with a simple 
hypnotic. A barbitone derivative with pain-relieving 
qualities in its own right is still to be found. 

Derivatives of Morphine 

Research has also been active among the derivatives of 
morphine with the object of securing pain relief without 
causing either constipation or addiction. The bowel 
difficulty has largely been overcome, but it has proved 
impossible to dissociate addiction from the analgesic 
qualities of these drugs. All substances of this 4oup 
with any powerful control over pain are therefore'' still 
controlled by the Dangerous Drugs Acts. Thev mav be 
placed in two therapeutic groups: those akin to morphine 
m their control of pain, and those resembling codeine in 
that their analgesic properties are feeble and their utility 
confined to the relief of cough (Table III) 


I 


Tuitt HI. — Morphi 

or Pa in • 

Irtdicone 

1 jcl 
Dibttdir] 

Kukudol 

Heroin and morphine 
(All under the D.D.A. 
regulation) 


r:c and Codeine Group 
i For Cough : 

Codeine or methyl morphine 
Ihomne or ethyl morphine 
tucodeine 
Pumcodin 

(Free to the D D.A.. hot 
o! no rval utility as anal- 
Kesics) 


Hypnotic Credentials 

The credentials of every' new hypnotic should be 
carefully' examined before a single dose is prescribed. 

Is It a Barbiturate ? 

No one who is familiar with Sir William Will cox's 10 
work on this group of drugs can fail to realize the great 
harm which can follow the repeated use of many 
members of this class. Unfortunately, the manufacturer 
often cloaks the description of his drug with complex 
chemical terms which mean nothing to most of us. For 
example, dial is dialled barbituric acid, and if so described 
l >s recognizable at once as a barbitone derivative. . It can 
also be correctly described as diallyl-malonvl-urea. It 
must be remembered, therefore, that all malonyl-ureas 
are barbitone derivatives. If, however, the firm which 
markets this drug describes it as 2, 4, 6, trioxy-5-diallyl- 
pyramidine, what can we do? The description is correct, 
but none except a research chemist specializing in the 
organic branch would recognize it as a barbiturate. 

There are many urea derivatives other than the malonyl- 
ureas, and some are first-class hypnotics. They’ are not 
barbiturates and are particularly useful for patients 
with idiosyncrasies and for those who have become 
habituated to barbiturates (sec Table IV). 

Table IV. — Urea DcrivalivcsJiXol Datbituratcs) 

1. Carlm.mal, now B.P. and sold as adalin, nyctal, 

planadalin. uradal. 

2. Bromural or dormigene 

3. Scdormid 

The Margin of Safety 

The actual potency docs not concern us much. It is 
just as easy to give five grains of one drug as one grain 
of a more potent one. The point of practical impor- 
tance is the margin -of safety betw een the hypnotic dose 
and the lethal one. This is represented by the ratio 
M.L.D./M.Th.D. The higher this figure the safer the 
drug. Quoting from the literature t 1 7 luminal is 1.3 ; 
barbitone 1.6 ; soncryl, nembutal, and phanodorm, 2.4 ; 
dial, 2.5 , evipan, 5. From t bis it would appear that it 
is not very' safe to employ luminal in full hypnotic doses, 
although in sedative or anti-epileptic dosage it is free from 
immediate risk. 

Duration of Sleep to be Expected 

The effect of a sleeping draught should last many hours, 
but die away before morning. For a basal ana'esthetic 
a much shorter duration is desirable. Quoting once more 
from available literature Human therapeutic dosage: 
evipan sodium intravenous lasts twenty minutes, and 
evipan by- mouth two hours. Rats 1 with coma dosage: 
nembutal, four and a half hours ; pernocton, five hours ; 
amvtal, six to thirty hours ; luminal, dial, and allurate' 
eighteen to twenty-four hours ; barbitone, eighteen 
to thirty'-six hours. The duration of narcosis pro- 
duced by the dial group lies hetween the evanescent 
basal anaesthetics and that of drowsy barbitone itself. 
As judged by these two considerations of safety and 
duration alone the basal anaesthetics of choice are 
evipan and nembutal. Practical experience appears to 
justify this conclusion. 


ilUUU 


UuicKiy will the Patient go to Sleep- 


It is impossible to foretell whether preliminary excite- 
ment Will occur during the intoxication phase" or not. 
The question can only be answered after therapeutic 
trial. The speed with which hypnosis will be induced 
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can. however, be surmised from the solubility of the 
substance. If -a quick effect is desired a barbiturate 
containing sodium should be used. 


Hang-over and Cumulation 

The questions of hang-over and cumulation depend upon 
the completeness with which the drug is dealt with by 
excretion or detoxication over periods of eight and twenty- 
four hours respectively. They are best determined by 
therapeutic trial, but the laboratory data are of interest. 
Barbiturates meet with various fates after ingestion. 
Some are re-excreted, others are broken down, and others 
disappear mysteriously. Frethwurst, Halberkann, and 
Reiche* could recover 75 per cent, of a given dose of 
barbitone from the urine, 65 per cent, of pernocton, only 
30 per cent, of dial, between 10 and 40 per cent, of 
luminal, and no amytal or neonal at all. Evipati is said 
to be metabolized , completely in a few hours. Clearly 
urine analysis alone does not yield any reliable index 
of the probability of hang-over. Cumulation is marc 
easily determined, especially if the drug is recoverable 
in part from the urine. Bariiitonc is kuown to be a 
serious offender, and the following analyses* s furnish the 
chemical explanation of the defect : only 8 per cent, 
appears in the urine in the first twelve hours ; 20 per cent, 
in the first twenty-four ; 36 per cent, in the first forty- 
eight ; and traces can be found for as long as nine days 
after a single dose. 

A number of other 'important points are only decided 
after the drug lias come into wide use and experience has 
accumulated. Toxic effects may arise, due not so much 
to the cumulation of the drug in the tissues as to the 
summation of its effect on the tissues. Mental impair- 
ment and the motor paralysis following luminal are 
examples of this kind of trouble. The range of possible 
idiosyncrasies and the degree to which the patient is 
exposed to the risks of addiction are only discernible after 
the drug has been in use for years. 


Tabu. V . — Some Hypnotic Mixtures 
Alcpsal — rheiiuharbUnl, belladonna, and caffeine 

lieatol — Barbitone, valerian, and byosCjaimns 

Hellodenal = I’henobarbitn) and the alkaloids <j£ belladonna 

Urwnidia = Chloral bromide and hyvseyamus 

BromovaUrianate = Chloral bromides, and valerian 

Brosedan = Bromide and yeast 

Indonal = Barbitone and cannabis iitdica 

Neurinnse — Soluble barbitone and valerian 

Thi'Ojrardenal = Butobarbital and theobromine 

Veromdia = Soluble barbitone and passion dower 


Practical Suggestions 


1. The rejection for general use of any proprietary 
preparation which is merely a mixture of old familiar 
friends. It may be appropriate when circumstances are 
exceptional. 

2. The rejection of any proprietary preparation exploit- 
ing the pain-relieving properties of amidopyrine and other 
coal-tar analgesics. These parent substances can be 
prescribed from the JB-P-, with the addition, if desirable, 
of the hypnotic of individual choice. Similar rules could 
be formulated on a rational basis in all branches of tiiis 
subject of the proprietaries. If universally adopted they 
would spare the memory a great and daily increasing 
burden. 
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BASAL ANAESTHETICS AND ALLIED 
SUBSTANCES 

their use and misuse * 

EY 

H. W. FEATHERSTONE, M.A., M.D.. 

lIONOItAltY AN ArSTlItTIST, f> ANTRAL, CJIItUflFA’S, INO MaTLHNITY 
llOSIMTALR, EIKMlNGllAM I UCTURLU ON ANtf NTlUXtCS IN 
THE UNIVFU5ITV Or EIRMINGfftM 

The group of anaesthetic agents to which a great deal 
of attention has been drawn in the last few years are 
solids which are administered to the patient in solution 
in water. They provide a contrast to the well-known 
anaesthetic gases which are absorbed through the lungs. 
In this paper the attempt is made to discuss this group 
of non-inhalational narcotics, many of which, in view 
of tlie incomplete nature of the anaesthesia they produce 
when given in safe doses, have been termed “ basal 
anaesthetics.” 

Although a great deal has been written on the subject 
by manufacturers, anaesthetists in this country have not 
yet offered discriminating criticism to any large extent. 
The medical profession and the public owe much of the 
progress of therapeutics in modern times to the research 
departments of the great drug and chemical manufac- 
turers ; but it is very necessary that judgement on the 
relative values of the products which these important 
firms offer should be dispassionate in order that, in a 
particular condition, the most suitable drug may be 
selected. To read a short excerpt quoted in the reports 
of a drug firm without the whole context often leads to 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the original author. 

Chemistry of the Barbiturates 

The substances known as sodium amytal, nembutal, 
pernocton, hcbaral, sodium soncryl, and sodium evipati 
all belong to the large new group of barbiturates which 
modern research has elaborated. The pioneer work in 
basal anaesthesia by Zerfas of Indianapolis with sodium 
amytal and by Lundy of the Mayo Clinic with sodium 
amytal and nembutal (which Lundy originally called 
embutal) should be recalled. In 1930 the present writer, 
together with Dr. Magili, Dr. Appcrlv, and Dr. Parsons, 
witnessed some of the work in American and Canadian 
clinics, and subsequently the possibilities of the various 
methods which are available in this interesting branch ■ 
of anaesthetics have been explored by many anaesthetists 
in this country. 

The chemistry of the barbiturates is important but 
somewhat obscure. For help in tire compilation of the 
brief but by no means complete account which follows 
I have to thank Dr. Niercnstein of Bristol and Mr. Gar- 
field Thomas of the Birmingham General Hospital. 

About thirty years ago it was pointed out by Nobenthau 
that if one prepared an isomer of urea, a drug could be 
prepared which produced hypnotic qualities. Now urea 

NH'/ CO llas thc li,1ka S c — NH— C O. which cab be 
tautomerized to — N = C(OH). The position, however, 
becomes more complicated in the case of barbituric acid. 
Here the system — NH — CO — CH, — may tautomeric® t0 
— N*= C(OH) — CH, — , and thus' produce a substance 
possessing hypnotic properties, or — NH — C(OH).= CH 
may be formed, which would thus exclude the production 
of an hypnotic. This actually takes place in barbituric 
acid, which has no hypnotic properties— This tautomeric 
form — N * C(OH) — is termed ” the Nebenthau factor. 

In order to render the new linkage a stable compoun > 
various groups such as ethyl groups replace the inobi e 
hydrogen atoms. This opened up a n ew era for _ 

* Delivered to the Midland Medical Society, January loth, b'-'-t- 
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drug manufacturers, and a variety of hypnotic drugs 
were prepared with names which differed according to the 
nature of the immobile radicles — veronal, allonal, neonal, 
luminal, etc. 

Now in more recent years we have become aware that, 
lor some reason, substances which contain an asymmetric 
carbon atom (and which are optically active), possess 
very powerful physiological effects in ' the body (for 
example, the carbohydrates, the proteins, the alkaloids, 
and adrenaline). The effort was then made to pre- 
pare a derivative of the barbiturates which contained 
both the Nebenthau factor and, in the affixed radicles, 
an asymmetric carbon atom. These substances, of which 
nembutal (sodium ethyl (1-methylbutyl) barbiturate) is 
a well-known example, are employed in the form of the 
sodium salts which are soluble in water, with the result 
that they can be readily absorbed from the intestine. 
The presence of an asymmetric carbon atom suggests 
the possibility that the strength of specimens may vary 
according to the proportions of dextrorotatory and 
laevorotatory moieties which are present. Mr. Garfield 
Thomas, however, upon examining a few specimens of 
nembutal, has not found the .optical activity to vary 
greatly. This point may be worthy of further attention. 

In addition to the influence of (1) the Nebenthau factor 
and (2) the asymmetric carbon atom, the hypnotic power 
of the barbiturates also varies considerably with (3) the 
complexity and composition of the side-chains, and other 
affixed radicles. 

N'*=C iOH) 

I v ,Hs 

CO C Dieth> I barbituric nci«l, barbitone, veronal. 

I / 

K-C (OH) 

N =C (OH) 

I \ 

\ ci m 

/■> _ o — \n c CILs nembutal Csodlmn ethyl (I'tnctliilbutyl) 

I / \ / barbiturate.} 

« / C - II 

1 / \ 

N-CO CIIj-CIIs-CHs 

CThe asymmetric carbon atom is shown in heavy t j i>e.) 

The Newer Com pounds and their Effects 
The duration of their effects differs, and the differences 
depend partly on the rate of excretion of the unaltered 
drug and partly on the rate of destruction of the drug 
in the body. Barbituric acid itself is inert, and there- 
fore the drugs are rendered inert by the oxidation of 
their side-chains, so that the drugs with the least stable 
side-chains produce the shortest actions. Luminal is 
oxidized but slowly, it is slow-acting, and it is of great 
\.due in epilepsy. Sodium amytal and nembutal are sliort- 
' acting. Sodium evipan is oxidized tlie most rapidly of all. 

The drugs arc removed from the body by oxidation 
and detoxication (principally in the liver) and elimina- 
tion through the kidneys. In the case of sodium evipan, 
apparently, these processes occur with such rapidity that 
the effects of an overdose soon pass off provided that 
respiration and circulation can be prevented from failiim 
completely. 

A number of these compounds have been prepared, 
and it may perhaps he remarked that the researches into 
their action in animals and in human beings have proved 
to be more fruitful in those countries which possess 
ample opportunities for animal experimentation, such as 
Germany and America. 

1 he best known of the newer barbiturates are : sodium 
iso-amvl-cthyl -barbiturate (sodium amytal), sodium etliv! 
1-inethylbutyl) barbiturate (nembutal), butyl-ti-liromailvl 
barbituric acid (pemocton). and sodium t.-methyl-C-C- 
cyclophcnyl-tm-thyl barbiturate (sodium evipan)! Per- 
nocton possesses a bromine atom, and it is therefore 


more than a simple barbiturate. Sodium soneryl, hebaral, 
and somnifene an; members of the same group which 
are employed by many workers. They do not all possess 
an asymmetric carbon atom. 

Lundy has pointed out that for practical purposes be 
divides the effects into three stages: Stage I (hypnosis ) : 
The patient can be roused to speak and even to voice his 
disapproval if pinched, but subsequently be has little 
or no memory of the incident. Stage II (inebriation ) . 
He moves when the skin is stimulated, and may be rest- 
less, but he shows no signs of consciousness. Local 
anaesthesia is not in all cases aided by this stage, because 
the restlessness may cause an operative procedure to be 
well-nigh impossible. Stage III (anaesthesia): There is 
no response to painful stimuli, but often in this stage 
respiratory depression, a fall in blood pressure, and a 
tendency for the tongue to fall back are observed. 
Shock, and pulmonary oedema leading to broncho- 
pneumonia, may result from a particularly large dose of 
the barbiturate. 

One may- sum up the situation by saying that the first 
stage — hypnosis — is generally- achieved with administra- 
tion by- the mouth ; inebriation — that is to say-, complete 
unconsciousness — with administration by intravenous in- 
jection ; the third stage — narcosis — is not generally- 
regarded as desirable in the case of sodium amytal, 
nembutal, and pernocton, but the new drug known as 
sodium evipan is said to be relatively safe as a true 
narcotic. Thus, in dogs, the minimal dose of sodium 
evipan is said to be more than five times the -minimal 
narcotic dose. 

Administration- 

In administration of the barbiturates the oral and 
intravenous routes are generally found to be the more- 
useful. Intramuscular injection and instillation of a 
barbiturate solution into the large bowel have also hem 
employed. I have not had much experience of the 
intramuscular route. In my hands the onset of hypnosis 
is delaved, a relatively large dose is required to obtain 
sleep, and one is chary- of employing the method because 
one does not dare to give an adequate dose from the fear 
that when at last the whole of the solution has entered 
the circulation and the full effects have developed, the 
patient may suffer from an overdose. I have not em- 
ployed the rectal method in many cases. .It is not 
particularly convenient, and the correct dosage is not 
easily- determined. 

Avcrtin (tribromethyl alcohol, CBr,CH.OH) is well 
known . I would remind you that the solid avertin is 
supplied in solution in amylene hydrate (1 gram in 1 c.cm. 
of solution), that it is sparingly- soluble in water, so that 
the watery solution which is instilled into tlie patient 
is of large bulk, and that the rectal route is almost 
universally employed. Whc-n given intravenously avertin 
is detoxicated by- the liver so rapidly- that consciousness 
returns only a few minutes after the administration lias 
been completed. The rectal method offers slow, steady- 
absorption. and when 0.1 gram of avertin has been given 
for each kilogram of body weight, the patient remains 
unconscious usually- for a period of two to three hours. 
Shipway, in a personal communication based upon more 
than 12,000 cases, expresses bis entire satisfaction with 
rectal avertin. Wesley Bourne of Montreal has admin- 
istered avertin to one patient on twenty-two occasions 
within a period of ten weeks without injury- to the liver 
or any other untoward effect. 

A Contrast with Gaseous Anaesthetics 

Perhaps the most noteworthy point to be eraphasi>'d 
is the striking contrast between the gaseous anaesthetics 
and these solid narcotics in absorption, in action, and 
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Tut Newer CtistrovNns and Tii:m Eli ms 
Th<- .lunuinn of th-ir t fircU (lillrr;, am) i);r rnirn 
pinfy nn tin 1 rat.- of i M r. tion of tlic tin.tlli r.-fl 
iImik and partly on tin- ratr of di striiction of th»- drill; 
in the body. Harbituric ncid itx Jf is inert, rind tbiie- 
!..r<- the (irni’.s are rendered inert by tile oxidation of 
their side-cbuns, so tint the drills with the l'-a.t stable 
e'd. 1 hams produce the sliorteat actions. Eiirmna! is 
1 x.di/ed but slowly, it is slnw-actin:;. and it is of jpvat 
salue in epilepsy. Swjimn amyta! and ni-inliulal ar - short - 
'.h uni; Sodium evipan is oxidin-d the most rapidly of all. 

The d nil's are removed from the Ixvlv by oxidation 
and detoxication (principally in the liver) and elimina- 
tion through the liidnevs- In tlu* case of sodium evipan, 
apparently, these processes on ,u- with such rapidity that 
the efT'ets of an overdose soon pass off provided that 
respiration and circulation can be prevented from failing 

completely. 

A number of these compounds have been prepared, 
and it may p< rliaps be remarlied that the researches into 
their action in animals and in human beings have proved 
to he more fruitful in those countries which possess 
ample opportunities for animal experimentation, such as 
tiermany and America. 

The best known nf the newer barbiturates are: sodium 
iso- amyl-ethyl -barbiturate (sodium nmytal), sodium ethyl 
I -methylbutyl) barbiturate (nembutal), butyl-h-bromallvl 
barbituric acid (pemoctnn), and sodium »-melhyl-C-C- 
c vt lophenyl-methyl barbiturate (sodium evipan). Per. 
noeton possesses a bromine atom, and It is therefore 
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mote tlian a simple lurliiturate. Sodium soneryl, licbaral, 
and somnifi-ne aro memlvers of the same group which 
are employed bv many workers. They do not all possess 
an asymmetric e.irlion atom. 

l-umly lias pointed out that for practical purposes lie 
divides the effect.-, into three stages: Stage J [hypnosis)'. 
The patient ran be rou-ed to speak and even to voice ms 
ili-apptnva! if pinrh>-.l, but suba-ipu ntly lie has little 
or no vurmoiy ol the incid-sit. Stage 11 (inehriutuml - 
He iiiuvi-. when the skin is stimulated, and may be resi- 
le-.. but lie shows no signs of eon- tooit-iic-s. Local 
atiae-tbesi i is not in all cases a-ded by this stage, because 
the je.tU-s.-nes-. may c.ui'" an operative procidure to be 
welbnigli impossible. Stage 111 ((luues/hrsui) : There ei 
no n-sponse to punfiil stimuli, but often in this stage 
n-cp-i.norv clepres-iou, a fall in blood jires-uire, anil a 
tendency for tin- tongue to fill bark are observed . 
Shock, and piilnimiiry o-dema hading to bronrbo- 
(>ni iitniMii.i, may n- nlt ftom a particularly large dose of 
tile iMSl-ltllMte. 

One may sum up tin- situation by saying that the first 
stage— livpuo-i- — is generally achieved with administra- 
tion hv the mouth : tnebriition — that is to say, complete 
mu on- ciousness— with adininistiation by intravenous in- 
jtviion ; the third- stag. — narcosis — is not gem rally 
regarded as d.-ir.thb- in tin- ea-e ol -..odium amvtal, 
iirmliiit.d, and p-tnorti.n, but tin- new drug known as 
'oliuin evipan is --nil to b" relatively safe as a true 
n.uiotir. Tims, in dogs, the minimal dose ol sodium 
evipan 1 -- slid to 1«- more than five times tin.- Tniniinal 
ttarrniH do—. 

AdMINIsumiion 

In administration of tin- barbiturates tie- oral and 
intravenous routes an- generally found to be tin- more 
m r f ul. Intramuscular injection and instillation ol a 
barbituiate s-iliitioii into tin- large bowel have also bn n 
employed. I have not had much experience of the 
intramuscular route. In mv hands the onset ol hypnosis 
is delayed, a relatively huge dose is required to obtain 
sleep, and one is chart' of employing tin- method became 
one doe-, not dare to give an adequate dose from the fear 
that when at list tie- whole of the solution has entered 
the circulation and the full effects have developed, the 
patient may suffer from an overdose. 1 have not em- 
ployed the rectal method in many eases. It is not 
p irlicukirty convenient, and the correct dosage is not 
easily determined. 

Avertin (tnhromctliyl alcohol, CBr,ClI,OIl) is well 
known. I would remind yon that the solid avertin is 
snpplu-d in solution in amylene hydrate (1 gram in 1 cam. 
ol solution), that it is sparingly soluble in water, so that 
the watery solution which is instilled into the patient 
is of large bulk, and that the rectal route is almost 
universally employed. When given intravenously avertin 
is detoxicated by tlm liver so rapidly that consciousness 
returns only a few minutes after the administration lias 
been completed. The rectal method offers slow, steady 
absorption, and when 0.1 gram of avertin has been given 
for each kilogram of body weight, the patient remains 
unconscious usually for a period ol two to three hours. 
Shipway, in a personal lommimicatiun based upon more 
than Et.ono cases, expresses his entire satisfaction with 
rertal avertin. Wesley Bourne of Montreal has admin- 
istered avertin to one patient on twenty-two occasions 
within a period of ten weeks without injure' to the liver 
or any other untoward effect. 

A Contuast with G.tsrous Anaesthetics 
Perhaps the most noteworthy point to be emphasi.vd 
is the striking contrast between the gaseous anaesthetics 
and these solid narcotics in absorption, in action, and 
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can, however, be surmised from the solubility of the 
substance. If -a quick effect is desired a barbiturate 
containing sodium should be used. 


Hang-over and Cumulation 

The questions of hang-over and cumulation depend upon 
the completeness with which the drug is dealt with by 
excretion or detoxication over periods of eight and twenty- 
four hours respectively. They are best determined by 
therapeutic trial, but the laboratory data are of interest. 
Barbiturates meet with various fates after ingestion. 
Some are re-excreted, others are broken down, and others 
disappear mysteriously. Frethwurst, Halberltann, and 
Reiche* could recover 75 per cent, of a given dose of 
barbitone from the urine, 65 per cent, of pernocton, only 
30 per cent, of dial, between 10 and 40 per cent, of 
luminal, and no amytal or neonal at all. Evipan is said 
to be metabolized .completely in a few hours. Clearly 
urine analysis alone does not yield any reliable index 
of the probability of hang-over. Cumulation is more 
easily determined, especially if the drug is recoverable 
in part from the urine. Barbitone is known to be a 
serious offender, and the following analyses* * furnish the 
chemical explanation of the defect: only 8 per cent, 
appears ip the urine in the first twelve hours ; 20 per cent, 
in the first twenty-four ; 36 per cent, in the first forty- 
, eight ; and traces can be found for as long as nine days 
after a single dose. 

A number of other ^important points are only decided 
after the drug has come into wide use and experience has 
accumulated. Toxic effects may arise, due not so much 
to the cumulation of the drug in the tissues as to the 
summation of its effect on the tissues. Mental impair- 
ment and the motor paralysis following luminal are 
examples of this itind of trouble. The range of possible 
idiosyncrasies and the ilegree to which the patient is 
exposed to the risks of addiction are only discernible after 
the drug has been in use for years. 


Table V . — Some Hypnotic Mixtures 


Alepsal 

Beatol 

Belladenal 

Bromidia 

Bromovalerianate 

Brosedan 

Indonal 

Neurinasc 

Theopardenal 

Veronidia 


— Phenoharbital, belladonna, and caffeine 
*= Barbitone. valerian, and hyoscyaimis 

= Phenobarbita! and the alkaloids of belladonna 

— Chloral bromide and hyescyamus 
= Chloral bromides and valerian 

= Bromide and yeast 
= Barbitone and cannabis fndjea 
= Soluble barbitone and valerian 
= Butobarbital and theobromine 
= Soluble barbitone arid passion flower 


Practical Suggestions 

1. The rejection for general use of any proprietary 
preparation which is merely a mixture of old familiar 
friends. It may be appropriate when circumstances are 
exceptional. 

2. The rejection of any proprietary preparation exploit- 
ing the pain-relieving properties of amidopyrine and other 
coal-tar analgesics. These parent substances can be 
prescribed from the B.P., with the addition, if desirable, 
of the hypnotic of individual choice. Similar rules could 
be formulated on a rational basis in all branches of this 
subject of the proprietaries. If universally adopted they 
would spare the memory a great and daily increasing 
burden. 
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Tiie group- of anaesthetic agents to which a great deal 
of attention has been drawn in the last few years are 
solids which are administered to the patient in solution 
in water. They provide a contrast to the well-knotvn 
anaesthetic gases which are absorbed through the lungs. 
In this paper the attempt is made to discuss this group 
of non-inhalational narcotics, many of which, in view 
of the incomplete nature of- the anaesthesia they produce 
when given in safe doses, have been termed " basal 
anaesthetics.” 

Although a great deal has been written on the subject 
by manufacturers, anaesthetists in this country have not 
yet offered discriminating criticism to any large extent. 
The medical profession and the public owe much of- the 
progress of therapeutics in modem times to the research 
departments of the great drug and chemical manufac- 
turers ; but it is very necessary that judgement on the 
relative values of the products which these important 
firms offer should be dispassionate in order that, in a 
particular condition, the most suitable drug may be 
selected. To read a short excerpt quoted in the reports 
of a drug firm without the whole context often leads to 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the original author. 


Chemistry of the Baruiturates 


The substances known as sodium amytal, nembutal, 
pernocton, hebaral, sodium soneryl, and sodium eA-ipan 
all belong to the large new group of barbiturates which 
modem research has elaborated. Tho pioneer work in 
basal anaesthesia by Zerfas ol Indianapolis with sodium 
amytal and by Lundy of the Mayo Clinic with sodium 
amytal and nembutal (which Lundy originally called 
embutal) should be recalled. In 1930 the present writer, 
together with Dr. Magill, Dr. Apperly, and Dr. Parsons, 
witnessed some of the work in American and Canadian 
clinics, and subsequently the possibilities of the various / 
methods which are available in this interesting branch 
of anaesthetics have been explored by many anaesthetists 
in this country 7 . 

The chemistry 7 of the barbiturates is important hut 
somewhat obscure. For help in the compilation of the 
brief but by no means complete account which follows 
I have to thank Dr. Niercnstein of Bristol and Mr. Gar- 
field Thomas of the Birmingham General Hospital. 

About thirty 7 years ago it was pointed out by Nebcnthau 
that if one prepared an isomer of urea a drug could he 
prepared which produced hypnotic qualities. Notv urea 


NH / C Q has the linkage — NH— CO, which can he 
tautomerized to — N = C(OH). The position, however, 
becomes more complicated in the case of barbituric nci • 
Here the system — NH — CO — CH, — may tautomcrize i0 
— N = C(OH) — CH„ — , and thus’ produce a substance 
possessing hypnotic properties, or - — -NH — C(OH) = C 
may be formed, which would thus exclude the production 
of an hypnotic. This actually takes place in barbituric 
acid, which has no hy 7 pnotic properties.^ This tautomeric 
form — N = C(OH) — is termed " the Nebenthau factor. 
In order to render the new -linkage a stable compouii . 
various groups such as ethy'l groups replace the in0 ^ e 

hydrogen atoms. This opened up ■ a- n ew era f° r 

* Delivered to the Midland Medical Society, January 10th, 1-- 
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drug manufacturers, and a variety of hypnotic drugs 
were prepared with names which differed according to the 
nature of the immobile radicles — veronal, allonal, neonal, 
luminal, etc. 

Now in more recent years we have become aware that, 
for some reason, substances which contain an asymmetric 
carbon atom (and which are optically active), possess 
very powerful physiological effects in ' the body (for 
example, the carbohydrates, the proteins, the alkaloids, 
and adrenaline). The effort was then made to pre- 
pare a derivative of the barbiturates which contained 
both the Nebenthau factor and, in the affixed radicles, 
an asymmetric carbon atom. These substances, of which 
nembutal (sodium ethyl { 1-methylbutvl) barbiturate) is 
a well-known example, are employed in the form of the 
sodium salts which are soluble in water, with the result 
that they can be readily absorbed from the intestine. 
The presence of an asymmetric carbon atom - suggests 
the possibility that the strength of specimens may vary 
according to the proportions of dextrorotatory and 
laevorotatory moieties which are present. Mr. Garfield 
Thomas, however, upon examining a few specimens of 
nembutal, has not found the optical activity to vary 
greatly. This point may be worthy of further attention. 

In addition to the influence of (1) the Nebenthau factor 
and (2) the asymmetric carbon atom, the hypnotic power 
of the barbiturates also varies considerably with (3) the 
complexity and composition of the side-chains, and other 
affixed radicles. 

x-=c (OH) 

I \/C»Hs 

CO U Diethyl barbituric acid, barbitone, teronal. 

| /'■cm; 

N=C( 0 H 1 

X = C (OHI 

l \ /*** 

c cHj nembutal fsodium ethyl (l-roctbylbatyl) 

I / \ / barbiturate.] 

1 / c-n 

" / \ 

X - CO CH1-CH2-CH3 

(Tbe asymmetric carbon atom is shown in heavy t: pe.) 

The Newer Compounds and their Effects 

The duration of their effects differs, and the differences 
depend partly on the rate of excretion of the unaltered 
drug and partly on the rate of destruction of the drug 
in the body. Barbituric acid itself is inert, and there- 
fore the drugs are rendered inert by the oxidation of 
their side-chains, so that the drugs with the least stable 
side-cha.ns produce the shortest actions. Euminal is 
oxidized but slowly, it is slow-acting, and it is of great 
value in epilepsy. Sodium amytal and nembutal are short- 
'acting. Sodium evipan is oxidized the most rapidly of all. 

The drugs are removed from the body by oxidation 
and detoxication (principally in the liver) and elimina- 
tion through the kidneys. In the case of sodium evipan, 
apparently, these processes occur with such rapidity that 
the effects of an overdose soon pass off provided that 
respiration and circulation can be prevented from failing 
completely. 

A number of these compounds have been prepared, 
and it may perhaps be remarked that the researches into 
their action in animals and in human beings have proved 
to be more fruitful in those countries which possess 
ample opportunities for animal experimentation, such as 
Germany and America. 

The best known of the newer barbiturates are : sodium 
iso-amyl-ethyl -barbiturate (sodium amytal). sodium ethyl 
: 1-methylbutvl) barbiturate (nembutal), butyl-6-bromallyl 
barbituric acid (pemocton), and sodium n-methvl-C-C- 
cvclophenyl-methyl barbiturate (sodium evipan). Per- 
nocton possesses a bromine atom, and it is therefore 


more than a simple barbiturate. Sodium soneryl, hebaral, 
and somnifene are-members of the same group which 
are employed by many workers. They do not all possess 
an asymmetric carbon atom. 

Lundy has pointed out that for practical purposes he 
divides the effects into three stages : Stage I (hypnosis) : 
The patient can be roused to speak and even to voice his 
disapproval if pinched, but subsequently he has little 
or no memory of the incident. Stage II ( inebriation ) : 
He moves when the skin is stimulated, and may be rest- 
less, but he shows no- signs of consciousness. Local 
anaesthesia is not in all cases aided by this stage, because 
the restlessness may cause an operative procedure to be 
well-nigh impossible. Stage III (anaesthesia ) : There is 
no response to painful stimuli, but often in this stage 
respiratory- depression, a fall in blood pressure, and a 
tendency for the tongue to fall back are observed. 
Shock, and pulmonary oedema leading to broncho- 
pneumonia, may result from a particularly large dose of 
the barbiturate. 

One may sum up the situation by saying that the first 
stage — hypnosis — is generally achieved with administra- 
tion by the mouth ; inebriation — that is to say, complete 
unconsciousness — with administration by intravenous in- 
jection ; the third-- stage — narcosis — is not generally 
regarded' as desirable in the case of sodium amytal , 
nembutal, and pemocton, but the new drug known as 
sodium evipan is said to be relatively safe as a true 
narcotic. Thus, in dogs, the minimal dose of sodium 
evipan is said to be more than five times the ‘minimal 
narcotic dose. 

Administration 

In administration o£ the barbiturates the oral and 
intravenous routes are generally found to be the more 
useful. Intramuscular injection and instillation of a 
barbiturate solution into the large bowel have also been 
employed. I have not had much experience of the 
intramuscular route. In my hands the onset of hypnosis 
is delayed, a relatively large dose is required to obtain 
sleep, and one is chary of employing the method because 
one does not dare to give an adequate dose from the fear 
that when at last the whole of the solution has entered 
the circulation and the full effects have developed, the 
patient may suffer from an overdose. I have not em- 
ployed the rectal method in many cases. -It is not 
particularly convenient, and the correct dosage is not 
easily determined. 

Avertin (tribromethyl alcohol, CBr 3 CH.OH) is well 
known. I would remind you that the solid avertin is 
supplied in solution in amylene hydrate (1 gram in 1 c.cm. 
of solution), that it is sparingly soluble in water, so that 
the watery solution which is instilled into the patient 
is of large bulk, and that the rectal route is almost 
universally employed. When given intravenously avertin 
is detoxicated by the liver so rapidly that consciousness 
returns only a few minutes after the administration has 
been completed. The rectal method offers slow, steady- 
absorption, and when 0.1 gram of avertin has been given 
for each kilogram of body weight, the patient remains 
unconscious usually for a period of two to three hours. 
Shipway, in a personal communication based upon more 
than 12,000 cases, expresses his entire satisfaction with 
rectal avertin. Wesley Bourne of Montreal Iras admin- 
istered avertin to one patient on twenty-two occasions 
within a period of ten weeks without injury to the liver 
or any other untoward effect. 

A Contrast with Gaseous Anaesthetics 

Perhaps the most noteworthy point to he emphasised 
is the striking contrast between the gaseous anaesthetics 
and these solid narcotics in absorption, in action, and 
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in excretion. On the one hand, gaseous anaesthetics are 
absorbed by the lungs, the amount in the body at any 
particular time can be controlled with remarkable pre- 
cision (particularly in the case of nitrous oxide, ethylene, 
acetylene, etc.), and they are excreted by the lungs with- 
out detectable alteration in their chemical composition. 
(It may be that chloroform and .ethyl chloride are to 
some extent destroyed by the liver.) The principal 
disadvantages of the gaseous group are, first, the dislike 
some patients have of going through the ordeal of in- 
duction, and, secondly, the strain which is thrown upon 
the pulmonary tissues. 

On the other hand,, the problems of absorption, action, 
and elimination of the solid narcotics are much mote 
complicated. Absorption depends upon the method of 
administration, and although these drugs are greatly 
appreciated by most patients, the effective dose is difficult 
to control. The action of the drug so long as its 
composition is unchanged is probably constant, but the 
processes of detoxication and elimination begin immedi- 
ately the drug appears in the circulation. 

Therefore the duration and depth of narcosis depends 
upon the nature of the drug, the dose, the type and 
temperament of the patient, the state of the heart and 
circulation, and the efficiency of the liver and of the 
kidneys. With general anaesthetics most - of these 
problems can be dealt with as anaesthesia proceeds, for 
the dose is controlled from minute to minute, but all 
the points should be taken into consideration most care- 
fully beforehand when administering an effective dose 
of a solid narcotic. After a solid narcotic has been in- 
jected, reduction of the effect of the drug is beyond the 
power of the administrator. Certain measures, however, 
are very helpful. . The circulation and respiration may 
be improved by inhalations of carbon dioxide and oxygen 
combined with injections of coramine, and adrenaline or 
ephedrine. For the pulmonary oedema, which may occur 
when injecting a large dose of a barbiturate, intravenous 
injections of hypertonic saline with glucose, together with 
atropine, are recommended. It is claimed that the effects 
of avertin may be greatly reduced by the injection of 
coramine. Some think that avertin is antagonistic to 
iodothyrine, and -that avertin is therefore specially safe 
in exophthalmic goitre. 

The Patient and Pre-operative Sedatives 

I now propose to review a number of the points which 
have to be borne in mind if these useful drugs are to 
be employed to their best advantage, and they will be 
considered from the point -of view of the patient, of the 
surgeon, ancf of the anaesthetist. The great demand by 
patients for the use of basal narcotics is sufficient evidence 
that, from the patient’s point of view, the quiet and 
comfortable induction of sleep which these drugs offer 
supplies a long-felt want. Although in particular cases 
there may be clear reasons for withholding pre-operative 
sedatives, nevertheless we must accept the fact that these 
drugs (improved upon, no doubt, as research progresses) 
must be included in the armamentarium of modern 
anaesthetists. 

We all know that it is comparatively easy with a small 
dose of anaesthetic to induce and maintain anaesthesia 
in patients who possess a calm and philosophical outlook, 
and also in those who are quietened by severe illness 
and a long period in bed. But the excitable, apprehen- 
sive, vigorous individual often requires a large dose of 
anaesthetic and careful handling. The alcoholic is espe- 
cially difficult. In these cases the barbiturates are often 
most helpful and comparatively safe. For alcoholics 
avertin gives excellent results, and the lungs (which are 
frequently in a poor condition) are spared the assault 
of a concentrated vapour. 


Oral .nembutal does not always answer very well if the 
patient is excitable,- and particularly if he is aware of 
the nature of the drug which he is swallowing. In such 
a case the pylorus may be firmly closed, the barbiturate 
may be retained in the stomach, and the hydrochloric 
acid of the gastric juice may then react with the sodium 
of the barbiturate, with the result that the insoluble 
barbiturate is deposited. It is then absorbed very slowly 
or not at all. A small dose of omnopon beforehand and 
darkening of the bedroom will, in such cases, prepare 
the patient for rapid absorption of the barbiturate. 

For the later cases in a long operation list, an early 
dose of oral nembutal is a kindly help with which to 
dull apprehension. Attention should be drawn to the 
value of a dose of nembutal on the night before opera- 
tion. The rectal injection of avertin is a reliable aid for 
most patients, but as a routine measure it adds to the 
responsibilities and to the amount of work entailed for 
the operating and nursing staff. For patients who require 
repeated minor operations, and particularly for children, 
oral nembutal is a great boon. To obtain good Tesutts 
in children the following suggestions may be helpful. (I) 
The dose of nembutal by the mouth should be small 
(1 grain or less for a child 4 years old). (2) It is advisable, 
when possible, to give the sedative at night, when the 
child is tired. He will then fall asleep in his bed, and 
general anaesthesia can be induced without waking him. 
(3) Capsules often are refused, but the powder may be 
dissolved in a tcaspoonful of syrup or in a strong solution 
of cane sugar in warm water.. The extremely bitter taste 
of the barbiturate is thus masked. (4) If the barbiturate 
is not effective or if it is vomited a very small dose 
of avertin — for example, O.OS gram per kilogram — may be 
given by the rectum. These methods enable us to 
anaesthetize small children repeatedly without their being 
aware that they have been operated upon at all. Experi- 
ence has proved their value for such procedures as the 
setting of fractures, repeated lavage of nasal sinuses, and 
multiple operations for cellulitis or pyaemia. 

In cases following anaesthetics in which a full dose of 
oral nembutal has been used there is sometimes a long . 
period of partial or complete loss of memory. A power- 
fully built doctor dropped off to sleep before a double 
hernia operation as the result of swallowing 6 grains of 
nembutal. He did not regain complete wide-awake con- 
sciousness until two days had elapsed. This was quite 
satisfactory for him, because he was spared much un- 
pleasantness, but it increased the strain on his attendants. 

From the patient’s point of view there is the additional 
advantage that in healthy subjects the frequency of 
post-anaesthetic vomiting is reduced by -employing any 
basal narcotic. Vomiting, due to liver weakness, intes- 
tinal obstruction, or other causes may he increased. 


Tiie Surgeon and Basal Anaesthetics 

From the surgical point of view uniformly good results 
can be obtained only by employing a suitable drug with 
appropriate technique. For operations on the stomach 
barbiturates should be given intravenously, but a fall ul 
blood pressure is often caused, and rectal avertin produces 
less disturbance. In American - clinics intravenous nem- 
butal followed by ethylene-oxygen-ether or gas-oxygen- 
ether has yielded excellent results. For operations on 
the appendix and large bowel there are reasons why the 
rectal administration of drugs should be avoided. 

For prolonged surgical operations, Where depth ol 
anaesthesia and muscular relaxation is not required, 
intravenous injection of a barbiturate combined with gas- 
oxygen is an excellent method. Plastic surgery has prove 
to be an admirable field lor this technique 
Avertin is also good, but the blood loss is rather more 
than with barbiturates. For cerebral surgery, oral nem 
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butal with orpnopon, followed by a very little anaesthetic 
and some oxygen, has yielded very good results. In 
gynaecological plastic surgery a similar method is recom- 
mended, for haemorrhage is thereby reduced (Fairlie) . In 
thyroid surgery the barbiturates have received an extended 
trial, but I am not enamoured of the method. Certainly 
for a second operation on a patient who has already lost 
half her thyroid by the method of stealing it, the variety 
of routes enables one to put the patient to sleep without 
her knowledge. But the oral route is hot sufficiently 
powerful for these highly sensitive nervous systems, or 
at least a good deal of inhalational anaesthesia must 
be added. Furthermore, the intravenous injection of a 
barbiturate into a patient whose heart is exhausted from 
Graves’s disease is a highly dangerous procedure. These 
patients may- be almost moribund, and the slight fall in 
blood pressure occasioned by the injection, together with 
the small degree of cyanosis which often accompanies it, 
may prove fatal. Excellent results usually are obtained 
with avertin preceded by omnopon and hyoscine, and 
followed by local anaesthesia, with gas-oxygen if necessary. 

Ear and throat surgeons are, I think, divided in their 
opinions. For simple operations in nervous patients, such 
as tonsillectomy, the pre-operative sedation with oral 
nembutal may be helpful. But in operations on the 
upper air passages, the prolonged period of dulled cough 
reflex, together with restlessness, is apt to lead to trouble 
during the hours following operation. During septum 
operations and other procedures under local anaesthesia, 
absolute quietude is not always obtained, and the opera- 
tion may be impeded by the restlessness and talkative- 
ness of the patient. I think laryngologists will agree that 
avertin gives a quiet steep, more rapid recovery, and less 
restlessness. 

In dental surgery the barbiturates should he used with 
discretion. If the operation is an extraction in the dental 
chair, an exceedingly nervous patient may be helped to 
take gas peacefully when a dose of nembutal has been 
swallowed beforehand, but the dentist must be prepared 
to keep the’ patient on a couch for several hours after- 
wards. For larger procedures such as the extraction of 
many teeth in a nursing home, the quiet anaesthesia re- 
sulting from a combination of general anaesthesia with a 
barbiturate is very- pleasant. But should the tooth 
sockets bleed after the patient has returned to bed it 
is often difficult in such cases to make the patient bite 
on to swabs in order to stanch the haemorrhage. Intra- 
venous sodium evipan, which is detoxicated more rapidly 
than the other barbiturates, enables the patient to recover 
consciousness and a completely active cough reflex more 
rapidly, and it is probable that it will serve a useful 
purpose both in laryngology and in dentistry-. 

This drug is receiving a good deal of attention just now. 
Induction of anaesthesia is quicker, narcosis may be 
taken to a greater depth with safety, and recovery is 
rapid By itself the uses of the drug are. I think, some- 
what limited. It is not usual for full anaesthesia to last 
for more than a quarter of an hour. Therefore, if the 
drug be given while the patient is in bed. there is not 
much time in which to take him to the theatre 
to prepare him for the operation, and to perform it" 
In most cases it is necessary to continue with an in- 
halational anaesthetic. For tooth extractions, for the 
setting of fractures, for painful dressings, and for brief 
p naecological procedures, the drag seems to be valuable 
nit I do not find that the indications for its use are bv 
any means numerous. If one dose onlv is to be given 
oth / r anaesthetic, it is usually necessary- 
t U w S . houM be full >' P re Pared on the operating 

table before the injection is begun. Surely less pleasant 

an a ? en j’ ra anaesthetic ! In my experience there is 
period of an hour or more following the stage of 


narcosis when the patient is drowsy and sometimes in- 
coherent. I find that post-operative restlessness is not 
so marked with sodium evipan as with nembutal. 

In obstetrics the barbiturates have received a consider- 
able test. My own experiences may be summarized as 
follows. Usually- a full dose of sodium amytal or of 
nembutal injected intravenously- just before full dilatation 
will produce painless labour. It does not affect the 
frequency of contractions ; usually it appears relatively- 
to increase the expulsive force, and the drug does not 
lead to any embarrassment of the child. The placenta 
is born speedily-, and post-partum haemorrhage, in my 
experiencegis reduced. This full dose should be given very- 
slowly, otherwise the fall in blood pressure will very 
properly- deter one from giving the full dose which was 
intended, with the result that fuil analgesia would not 
be obtained. It is noteworthy- that when the regular 
contractions of labour have set in, they- continue with 
the same rhythm both during and after the injection of 
the drug. 

When the head is on the perineum progress is not 
delayed so much as in ordinary labour, and there is the 
danger that the child may be shot out precipitately-, with 
a severe tear of the perineum as the result. At the time 
of delivery some patients wriggle about so much that it 
is not an easy matter to control them and to deliver 
the head quietly and steadily. The administration of 
gas-oxygen gives valuable aid at this time, but in a 
confinement under the influence of a barbiturate the- 
presence of two trained attendants is essential. This un- 
controlled restlessness is present in most cases delivered 
after the oral administration of nembutal, -while, further- 
more, with oral, nembutal, analgesia is usually- not com- 
plete. Avertin has given excellent results, hut it is, I 
think, true to say that sometimes the rectal injection of 
avertin solution is returned, labour tends to be delay-ed, 
and the child's respiration may- be depressed. 

In Caesarean section performed under spinal anaes- 
thesia, nembutal by the oral route is a useful sedative. 
In these cases the fear of depression of the child's respira- 
tory centre precludes us from the use of morphine ; but 
nembutal soothes the mother, aDd it enables the child 
to be delivered in a vigorous state. It is true that some- 
times the child may be rather sleepy, but respiration is 
easily aroused. Intravenous nembutal should be avoided, 
for the fall in blood pressure induced by the combination 
of intravenous barbiturate and spinal anaesthesia may- 
be of an alarming degree— as some of us know from 
experience. 

In general medicine nembutal and its allied compounds 
have proved to be helpful. In a case of strychnine 
poisoning the convulsions were controlled, death was 
averted until the effects of the drug had worn off, and 
recovery- ensued. It is claimed that strychnine may be 
employed in barbiturate poisoning, and ' successful cases 
are cited. As much as 1/6 grain has been injected hypo- 
dermically every- six hours. Several eases of tetanus 
m my own experience have been controlled by intravenous 
nembutal : at least two with a successful cure. Status 
epilepticus offers a field for the more vigorous barbiturates 
For cardiac .insomnia tbe sound sleep promoted bv 
nembutal has afforded substantial improvement to the 
heart. Delirium tremens, mania from various causes, 
and persistent hiccup are examples of conditions which 
have benefited greatly from the use of basal narcotics. 

We may now consider certain conditions in which the 
administration of barbiturates is fraught with increased 
nsk for the patient. Sir Wiliam Wfllcox on manv occa- 
sions has emphasized the risk of pneumonia in tho<=° 
individuals who have received a large dose of a bar- 
biturate. Therefore in the presence of inflammation of 
the lungs, m operations for empvema, and even in 
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catarrhal conditions of the bronchi and upper air passages 
barbiturates should be withheld. In my experience 
avertin does not involve so great a risk, and if other 
conditions warrant the use of avertin, the inhalation of 
a gaseous anaesthetic is reduced in amount and, indeed, 
may be avoided if local anaesthesia is effective. 

When the efficiency of the liver or the kidneys is 
affected by toxic blood conditions, by local inflammation 
of those organs, or by other diseases, such as eclampsia 
or cirrhosis, the fear of further damage to them, together 
with coma as the result of retarded detoxication and 
excretion of barbiturates or avertin, will be a sound reason 
for withholding the drug. It has ^ been remarked by 
gynaecologists that upon opening the abdomen of patients 
who have received nembutal the bladder appears to be 
rather more full than usual. It seems reasonable to 
think that a certain amount of diuresis is caused by 
these drugs. In prostatectomy, when the fear of renal 
insufficiency is particularly acute, a barbiturate would 
seem to be an unnecessary load. 

f have on several occasions given nembutal or avertin 
with gas and oxygen to patients with diabetes of mild 
degree. The results have been uneventful, but avertin 
appears to be preferable in such conditions. Should 
coma follow the giving of a barbiturate to a diabetic, 
I should perform lumbar puncture as Purves-Stewart and 
Willcox: have recommended. These authorities state that 
in coma caused by a barbiturate the drug can be detected 
in the cerebro-spinal fluid, and that removal of a quantity 
of the fluid by lumbar or cisternal puncture always 
produces at least temporary improvement. 

The state of the heart is of importance. In the presence 
of heart disease, if signs of active toxaemia are absent, 
the use of avertin with gas and plenty of oxygen is a 
most valuable measure. In heart disease associated with 
severe toxic goitre I am quite sure that the intravenous 
injection of nembutal is dangerous. It may be that the 
fall in blood pressure which often accompanies this method 
is .the factor which reacts indirectly on the heart, or the 
problem may be a complicated one concerned with the 
poor condition of the liver, kidneys, and so forth, but 
the practical point remains that a toxic heart should 
not receive an intravenous barbiturate. Even oral 
nembutal may cause pallor and a lowered blood pressure 
in apparently normal people. Reference has already 
been made to the risks of administering an. intravenous 
barbiturate and then injecting a spinal anaesthetic ; for 
the blood pressure may drop to an alarming extent. 

There are local conditions of the stomach or bowel, 
such as inflammation or perforation, which should pre- 
clude the introduction of a narcotic solution into the 
diseased viscus. Some of the conditions such as gastritis, 
gastric ulcer, perforation, and colitis have already been 
referred to, and there does seem to be some risk in giving 
rectal avertin in cases of ^appendicitis or diverticulitis, 
particularly if perforation is feared. 

It is perhaps well to emphasize the need for making 
certain that the patient is absolutely ready for operation 
before the administration of a basal anaesthetic is begun. 
The operator may desire to make a further examination 
or to speak to the patient after he has been brought to 
the anaesthetic room. During the recovery period from 
anaesthetics in which barbiturates and avertin have been 
employed, patients often become exceedingly restless. 
The restlessness is less marked following avertin or 
sodium evipan. Such restlessness definitely increases the 
possibility of post-operative recurrent haemorrhage. Very 
small doses of morphine or omnopon (repeated if neces- 
sary') usually control the restlessness. The administration 
of oxy'gen is sometimes helpful. 

Although basal anaesthetics are a boon to patients. I 
am not sure that nurses find them convenient. The 


preparations beforehand are more complicated than in 
routino anaesthesia, but the principal disadvantage from 
the nursing point of view lies in the recovery period. 
The respiration may be depressed, the tongue may fall 
back, and the patient may be restless. These conditions 
usually require that a competent nurse shall sit by the 
patient for an hour or more after he has returned to 
the ward. Furthermore, as I have already mentioned, 
the after-effects of barbiturates may be prolonged, and 
a relatively small dose may confuse the patient's mind 
for many hours. Tiiis confusion often persists longer 
than the onlookers realize, so that nurses must be in- 
formed of every patient who has received a barbiturate. 
In the case of avertin a small degree of respiratory 
depression and trouble with the tongue is not uncommon, 
but prolonged unconsciousness, amnesia, or confusion is 
rare. 

The Anaesthetist and Basal Anaesthetics 

I have left the anaesthetist's point of view to the last. 
It is always advisable that an anaesthetist should see 
a patient on the day before operation, but if a tjasal 
anaesthetic is to be given, by the mouth or by the rectum, 
the preliminary visit is essential. Even with intravenous 
methods time should be given for a very full consideration 
of all aspects of the case before the drug is administered. 

I have already' referred to many' of the considerations 
which must be borne in mind in selecting the particular 
drug. Sodium amytal has a greater duration than 
nembutal ; it is said that the post-anaesthetic restlessness 
also is greater, but I am not sure. I have found that 
pernocton (which is given by the intravenous route) is 
not so powerful as the two I have just mentioned. 

‘ Sodium soneryl and hebaral I believe are relatively weak 
when given in safe doses. Sodium evipan is dramatically 
effective, but the full ordinary' dose of 1 gram does not 
secure a"" prolonged effect in every case. The degree of 
muscular relaxation varies. Jarman, who has carried 
out extensive clinical investigations, precedes the intra- 
venous injection of sodium evipan with a hypodermic 
injection of omnopon-scopolamine. In some cases, as 
the effects of the first injection are wearing off, i> e 
administers a second. He has used sodium evipan alone 
successfully in many cases of appendicectomy. On one 
occasion he gave four injections of sodium evipan lor 
an operation which lasted nearly two hours, and no other 
anaesthetic was required. 

Dosage . — This is a matter of very great difficulty, and 
I have already indicated the need to take into considera- 
tion the type of the operation and the personal equation 
of the patient, but the most useful aid is the patient s 
weight. In the case of avertin a dose of 0.1 gram °‘ 
the drug for each kilogram of body' weight yields fairlv 
uniform results. It is claimed by' some anaesthetists that 
0.12 gram per kilogram will y'ield complete anaesthesia 
in 60 per cent, of cases, .but I prefer to stick to the 
smaller dose of 0.1 gram. When employing intravenous 
methods greater precision may be attained. It appears 
to me that usually, at the end of the injection, the 
anaesthesia begins to lighten almost immediately', I> 1, ‘ 
the fall in blood pressure continues for some minutes 
before it rises once more. 

To sum up: (1) it does not seem wise to give a basal 
narcotic unless the patient has been examined carefully 
beforehand ; (2) the oral route for the barbiturates is 
convenient, but it may be ineffective or, on the other 
hand, the effects may be too prolonged ; (3) the intra- 
venous route is not always safe ; (4) avertin seems to 
be less convenient but perhaps more reliable : the dose 
is assessed with greater accuracy and the liver appears 
to be able to detoxicate the simple molecule of avertin 
rapidly. 
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A WARNING REGARDING BASAL NARCOTICS 

BY 

R. J. McNEILL LOVE, M.S.. F.R.C.S. 

SURGEON, ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL. ETC. 

The widespread use of narcotics in pre-operative medica- 
tion has certainly relieved the dread and anxiety asso- 
ciated with surgical procedures, especially in sensitive or 
imaginative patients, but it should be emphasized that 
these drugs are not entirely free from danger. I append 
notes of two cases which have occurred in my practice 
during the past six months, in both of which narcotics 
were indubitably a contributory cause of death. It must 
be admitted that other sedatives were administered, and 
it would appear to be extremely unwise to administer 
morphine or omnopon in conjunction with basal narcotics. 

Fatients exhibit an „ idiosyncrasy to most drugs, and 
perhaps especially to narcotics. Although pre-operative 
medication gives excellent results in the majority of cases, 
yet occasionally an alarming period of unconsciousness 
results, or even a fatality. It is possible that for various 
reasons little is heard about- these unpleasant results, 
and therefore basal narcotics are apt to be administered 
indiscriminately. It is now- my practice to administer 
avertin only in amounts corresponding to two-thirds of 
the official dose, and supplement its effect with gas and 
oxygen as necessary, I believe this dose to be com- 
paratively safe, and-I find that it is sufficient to render 

the patient amnesic. - 

r Case I 

The patient, a woman aged 29, had suffered from the 
typical manifestations of. exophthalmic goitre for about a year, 
and had previously had a course of medical treatment for five 
Aionths, but after temporary improvement the condition 
relapsed. On admission to hospital her pulse rate was 132, 
but this quieted to 96 after treatment in bed and Lugol's 
iodine. The thyroid gland was moderately enlarged, exoph- 
thalmos was present, and there was a systolic murmur. On 
the morning of the operation 1/4 grain morphine and 1/100 
grain hvoscine was given hypodermically, followed by 
4 4 c .cm. of avertin per rectum, which is the recognized dose 
for a patient weighing 7 st. Half an hour after the adminis- 
tration of the avertin the neck was infiltrated with 1 per cent, 
novocain and a partial thyroidectomy performed. The bulk 
of both lobes and the isthmus were removed ; the operation 
presented no difficulty, and was completed in about forty-five 
minutes. Towards the end of the operation signs of respira- 
torv failure became evident, as evinced by cyanosis and slow, 
shallow respirations. Oxygen inhalation caused a temporary 
improvement. The operation was rapidly completed, and a 
pint of glucose and saline, with 30 minims of Lugol's iodine, 
was administered per rectum. Two hours after operation the 
temperature was 103°, the pulse 146, and respirations 12 
per minute. There was no external bleeding and no signs of 
extravasation in tile neck. Oxygen inhalation was continued, 
cardiac stimulants were administered, but the pulse rate 
gradually increased until it became imperceptible. The patient 
■lied five hours after the operation was completed without 
regaining consciousness. 

Death in this case appears to have been . due to respiratory 
iailure following the administration of avertin, as the pre- 
operative condition of the patient was highly satisfactory 
and the operation presented no difficulty. 

Case H 

The patient, a woman aged 3S, was operated on in June, 
1931. for cyst of breast and a femoral hernia. The usual dose 
r>l avertin was given, with excellent results. In June, 1932, 
" hen in India, she developed an appendix abscess ; this was 
drained on three occasions, and a vesico-vaginal fistula 
resulted. There was prolonged suppuration, and she returned 
to England ; in June, 1933, the 'portion of the .appendix 
which was still attached to the caecum was removed. She 
was given intravenous nembutal with gas, oxvgen. and ether, 
ami recovered consciousness in a normal manner two hours 
after the operation. As the fistula still persisted, with recru- 
descence of pelvic infection, it. was decided that a laparotomy 


should be performed and the fistula closed from above. The 
operation was arranged for S.15 a.m. on November 20th, and 
was performed by one of the leading gynaecologists in London. 
The patient requested that she should again be given 
nembutal,, and on the previous evening 1} grains (one 
capsule) of the drug were given orally. At 7.45 a.m. the 
following dav the patient was wide awake. She was given 
3 grains of nembutal by the mouth, and 1/6 grain morphine 
and 1/100 grain of atropine hypodermically. 

The operation, as was expected, proved to be difficult and 
tedious. The pelvic organs were buried in a mass of 
adhesions, but the fistula was competently closed, and an 
infective blood cyst of the right ovary, to which was attached 
the remains of the tip of the appendix, was removed. The 
operation lasted just over two hours, during which time open 
ether was administered. At the end of the operation the pulse 
rate was 130, but the general condition was satisfactory. 
At 12.45 p.m. the patient, though still comatose, became 
somewhat restless, and was given 1/3 grain omnopon hypo- 
dermically- At 3 p.m. the pulse became thready, nrfd a 
blood transfusion of 400 c.cm. was given, followed by one- 
pint of saline and glucose. The condition improved tem- 
porarily, but at 6,30 p.m. the pulse rate rose to 156, and 
more saline and glucose was administered. Throughout the 
night the respirations gradually became more rapid, and the 
pulse rate varied between 140 and 160. Further infusions 
of saline and glucose were given, but at 9 a.m. the following 
day deep unconsciousness still persisted, although corneal 
Teflexes were brisk. As the continued unconsciousness gave 
rise to alarm the advice of Sir William Willcox was sought, 
and he saw the case in consultation at 9.45 a.m. The con- 
dition w-as then as follows: pulse 14S, respirations 48, tem- 
perature 101°, no reflexes present except the comeal, pupils 
small but not " pin-point," reaction to light just perceptible, 
crepitations and impaired resonance present at the base of 
both lungs. On the advice of Sir William Willcox lumbar 
puncture was performed and - saline and glucose infusions 
continued. At 4.30 p.m. a further consultation was held, 
and the patient then exhibited a slight right plantar reflex ; 
the corneal reflexes were brisk, and -the pupils were slightly 
larger and sluggishly reacted to light. This improvement was 
attributed to the lumbar puncture. A further 12 c.cm. of 
cerebro spinal fluid was withdrawn, which, on analysis by 
Dr. Roche Lynch, was found to contain 1/3 grain nembutal. 
Cardiac stimulants and further infusions were given, but at 
about 11 o’clock on the following morning the pupils became 
widely dilated and did not react to light, the pulse was 
imperceptible, and the patient died at noon. 

As consciousness was not regained after administration of 
the anaesthetic the case was reported to the coroner and 
an inquest held. It was agreed that the cause of death 
was shock, some renal impairment due to ascending infection 
from the infected bladder, and the effects of nembutal. An 
estimation of the blood urea had been made at 6 p.m. on 
November 21st ; this showed a concentration of 0.57 mg. 
per 100 c.cm., so that renal deficiency was not serious. 
It is interesting to note that on a previous occasion nembutal 
had been given with no untoward symptoms. In this final 
operation the prolonged toxaemia from the pelvic suppuration, 
which began in June, 1932, had undoubtedly rendered the 
patient unduly susceptible to nembutal, so that a dose which 
would otherwise have been quite safe had a greatly enhanced 
effect, and produced a typical barbituric acid toxaemia with 
characteristic pulmonary congestion and bronchopneumonia. 

The notes concerning this case are written with the agree- 
ment of Sir William \ViIIcox, who on three occasions visited 
the patient in consultation. 

The treatment o[ a case of narcotic poisoning consists 
in the administration of cardiac stimulants, intravenous 
infusions of saline and glucose (5 per cent.), and oxvgen 
inhalations. Repeated lumbar punctures are valuable, 
as by tliis means cerebro-spinal fluid is withdrawn which 
contains a considerable amount of the narcotic, and which 
is replaced by fresh fluid of lower narcotic content. 
Frequent injections of strychnine have given good results 
in some cases ( British Medical Journal, December 16th. 
1933). In a case of veronal poisoning not less than 
6 grains of strychnine were administered in sixty hours, 
and recovery ensued. 




HEREDITARY SCOLIOSIS 

BY' 

HUGH G. GARLAND, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

HONORARY PHYSICIAN. LEEDS PUBLIC DISPENSARY' AND 1IOSNTAL 

There are now many well-recognized skeletal deformities 
in man which are inherited according to Mendelian law, 
and a large proportion of these are inherited as Mendelian 
dominants — that is, each affected person lias an affected 
parent and an affected grandparent, and on the a\’eragc 
half the children of an affected parent arc themselves 
affected ; among the commoner skeletal defects inherited 
in this way is brachydactyly. 

One of the commonest deformities seen in hospital 
practice is scoliosis, the causes of which are numerous 
and often clearly understood, but there seems to be con- 
- siderable doubt as to the importance played by heredity 
in the production of this condition. In 1890 Tubby 
( Deformities , p. 104) considered the hereditary factor to 
be common and important, and he quoted two families 
from his own practice in each of which several members 
were affected by scoliosis. Most authoritative articles on 
the subject mention the hereditary factor, but it is usually 
dismissed in a cursory manner. The discovery, then, of 
a family in which scoliosis is seen in five generations is 
important, especially as the deformity appears to be 
primary — that is, there is no recognizable disease of the 
nervous system (for wo know that scoliosis is a frequent 
accompaniment of such hereditary diseases as Friedreich's 
'ataxia and hypertrophic neuritis) or of the vertebrae. 

As Yvill be explained in the detailed description of the 
family the deformity in these cases has not been asso- 
ciated with any disability, and, indeed, several affected 
adults Yvere not aware of their abnormality until I pointed 
it out. The pattern of the "deformity is remarkably 
constant in all the affected persons, and it takes, the 
form of the usual distortion of the thorax resulting from 
scoliosis. Briefly, there is a prominence of the ribs and 
costal cartilages of one side, affecting the lower more 
than the upper, the opposite side being flattened ; the 
sternum, being rotated about its vertical axis, appears to 
be narrow ; on the side of the prominence, which is well 
marked in the chondro-stemal junctions, the clavicle is 
raised, the shoulder being higher and straighter ; the 
opposite clavicle is lower and not so prominent as its 
felloYV ; the angle of Louis is prominent. The degree of 
this distortion of the chest will, of course, depend on 
the position of the axis about which vertebral rotation 
occurs.. In all these cases the scoliosis is either slight 
or not apparent on inspection, but it can always be seen 
by x-ray examination. The concavity is usually to the 
left in the lower dorsal and lumbar regions. 

A, 11,1 and A, 1,1 and 2 are dead, but 1,3, an intelligent 
man, who has appreciated his abnormality all his life and 
who has been carefully examined, assures me that his 
father and grandfather had exactly the same deformity, 
though it caused no disability ; he says that his father, 
av ho died aged 65, was " affected on the left side." 1,3 
is a man of 64, and shows marked prominence of the left 
lower costal cartilages, starting at the third. His sisters 
and cousins have not been examined, but are said to be 
normal ; I have written to 1,1, who confirms that he has 
no deformity ; 1,5 and 6 say the same. 1,2 died of cancer 
aged 55, and 1.4 died aged 40. Nothing is definitely 
known of D,I,1, and D,I,2 is said to be normal. D,I,3 
has been examined. She is a woman of 42 who has had 
a "pigeon breast " all her life ; the left side of the chest 
bulges fonvard, although in this case the upper part of 
the chest is the most affected. D,I,4 was killed, aged 24, 
but the father is quite certain that the left side of the 
chest was affected. D,I,5 died aged 9 months and 


nothing is known of him. D,I,G died at the age of 36, 
and is said to have been normal. 15,1,7 is 34, and has 
been seen ; he knew nothing of his deformity, and again 
the prominence is on the left side. D,I,8, aged 32, has 
also been examined ; she was said to be normal, and 
admitted that she had not noticed her deformity until it 
ivas pointed out to her. In this case the prominence is 
on .the right side and is slight ; there is no scoliosis 
obvious to the naked eye. She, like several of the others, 
has always had difficulty in getting her clothes to fit at 
the shoulders. 15,1,9, aged 30, has been examined and 
is normal. D,I,10 has also been examined ; in her case 
the right side is prominent, and she knows that the 
deformity has been present since birth. D,II,1 and 2 
have not been seen, blit are said to be normal. 15,11,3, 
4, and 5 were also said to be normal, but D.11,3, aged 12, 
was found to be affected on examination, the prominence 



being right-sided and confined to the lower ribs ; scoliosis 
was only demonstrable by x-ray examination. DJI, 6, 
aged 15 months, has been examined, and is apparently 
normal. 

It is interesting to note that 1,3 shows two other con- 
genital abnormalities. One is an accessory nipple on tho 
left side, and the other is a ” shagreen patch,” of con- 
siderable size and similar to those so commonly seen in 
cases of cpiloia, which lies symmetrically over the lower 
dorsal region. Similar abnormalities have not been seen 
in the other aflected persons. 

It will be seen that the deformity runs directly through 
five generations with the single exception of D,I,G ; hut 
this person is dead, and as D.I.S had failed to notice her 
own deformity' it is quite possible that D,I,6 was aflected. 
This being the case, and considering the last three genera- 
tions, there are sixteen children of affected parents ; of 
these, eight are affected and three found to be normal on 
examination. In the case of the remaining five it is 
impossible to make a definite statement, but it is probable 
that the majority were unaffected. This gives as close 
an approximation to the 1 : 1 ratio as can bo expected 
YY-ith .such small numbers. 

Here, then, is an example of scoliosis inherited as a 
simple Mendelian dominant, but the exact pathological 
anatomy is obscure. Radiograms have shown no structural 
defect in the vertebral bodies or intervertebral disks, nor 
have these patients shown any evidence of disease of the 
nervous system. So far as I know this is the first 
recorded example of scoliosis inherited as a Mendelian 
dominant, and it may give the clue to many cases of 
scoliosis of hitherto unknown origin. 

It is proposed to hold an international congress of 
electro-radio-biology' in Venice in September to study ex- 
clusively the biological phenomena caused by x rays and 
radium, independently of their application to medicine 
and therapy. The subjects to be discussed include the 
probable influences on organic and organized matter of 
the various rays, radiations, or radio-active salts in organic 
combinations, electric states of the atmosphere and their 
effect on biological conditions, and the question of the 
possible inheritance of such modifications. 
information may be obtained from Dr. Giocondo Protu, 
S. Gregorio 173, Canal Grande, Venice. 
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THE ORTHOPTIC TREATMENT OF SQUINT 

BY 

MONTAGUE L. HINE, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

SL'RGLON, KOVAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


Considerable attention has been attracted during the past 
three or four years to . the " orthoptic treatment ' ' o£ 
squint. Under this title one includes not only the older 
and simpler methods of improving or maintaining the 
vision of the squinting eye (by correcting glasses, occlu- 
sion of the fixing eye, atropinization, etc.), but also, 
and more especially, the various methods of training the 
desire for binocular vision, where this is feebly developed 
or has lapsed from disuse, and of exercising the defective 
muscular movements of the eyes, which may be associated 
with squint. Much of the technique is well known and 
has been described previously, especially by Worth in 
his textbook on squint ; but there are important improve- 
ments both in the instruments employed and in the 
methods used, which are of more recent development, 
and not so generally understood. This seems to be a 
suitable opportunity to indicate the general lines of such 
treatment as'it is at present employed, and to give some 
idea of the cases in which it is likely to be of use. Much . 
of the information has been obtained from the Orthoptic 
Department of the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital, which hospital, in 1929, was the first in this 
country to organize such a department. 

General Indications 

For satisfactory results to be obtained it is necessary 
to select suitable cases. There should be good fixation 
with the squinting eye, and, if the child is old enough 
to be tested, the corrected vision of this eye should not 
be less than 6 / IS. The child should be at least 3 years 
old, but under 7. Over this age results are much less 
favourable, though not by any means entirely, or 
uniformly, negative. All- patients should have their 
refractive error almost fully corrected. The best results 
are obtained in convergent squint ; cases with a vertical 
deviation in addition are less favourable, many of these 
not being true concomitant squints, .but having a paretic 
element. Even in such cases, however, it is sometimes 
found that the vertical deviation disappears during treat- 
ment. Myopic divergent squints, which develop later 
in childhood, and which glasses alone have failed to cure, 
usually respond satisfactorily ; the divergent squints 
which are not due to refractive errors, and which usually 
develop in infancy, are seldom benefited, probably because 
there is a very weak inherited desire for binocular vision. 
True alternating squints, also, are not very satisfactory' 
for training for the same reason. 

The SYNonorHORE 

The instrument which is used in many of the orthoptic 
clinics in this country is the synoptophore, an elaborate 
development of the original ambivoscope, described and 
used by Worth. Like the ambivoscope, the svnoptophore 
consists of two angled metal tubes,, each with a mirror, 
set inside at the angle, to reflect the image of the picture! 
placed in the slot at the distal end of the tube, through 
a convex lens, set in the eyepiece, into the patient’s eye. 
Each tube can be moved separately on the base of the 
instrument to suit any angle of squint. The angle of 
deviation can be read oft on a scale' attached to the 
base ; vertical deviations can he read of! on a vertical 
scale. An electric lamp, controlled by a rheostat to vary 


the intensity of the light, is set inside each tube to 
illuminate the picture. In the most recent models, to 
provide additional interest for the child, there is a 
mechanism for showing specially prepared “ moving 
pictures." One important difference between this instru- 
ment and the amblyoscope. or ordinary stereoscopes, is 
-that an unimpeded view of the patient’s eyes -is obtained 
by the trainer, who is seated on the opposite side of 
the instrument.- Special stress is laid on this, as it has 
been found that some 70 per cent.' of squinters do not. 
at first, obtain binocular vision at the true angle of their 
squint, but get simultaneous vision, or even fusion, when 
the squinting eye is still squinting a variable degree, often 
10 degrees. This deviation cannot be detected by instru- 
ments which are controlled by the patient himself, in 
which the position of the eyes cannot be watched, and 
if fusion training is started without true binocular macular 
fusion, the result is likely to be unsatisfactory, as the 
faulty habit of obtaining binocular vision with the eyes 
still squinting becomes harder -to correct after it has been 
thus encouraged. 

T Technique 

The true angle of the squint must therefore be firsts 
determined. This fs done by finding- the position of the 
tube opposite the squinting eye, in which the corneal 
reflex from the light in the tube is exactly symmetrical 
with that in the fixing eye. The angle is then read off 
on the scale. Any vertical deviation is similarly 
measured by adjusting the tube vertically, and taking 
the reading on the vertical scale. If it is found that the 
child has simultaneous perception of pictures, such as 
a lion on one side and a cage on the other, while the 
squinting eye is still partially deviating, as can be deter- 
mined by the position of the comeal reflex, and does not 
see both pictures at the same time when the one before 
the squinting eye is placed at the true angle of the squint 
(in which .position it is thrown on the macula), then there 
is false binocular projection. This must be remedied, 
if possible, before further training with the synoptophore, 
or any exercises with an amblyoscope or various kinds 
of stereoscopes, can be undertaken. This is effected by 
making the patient fix a well-illuminated picture with 
the squinting eye. While all his powers of concentration 
are focused on tiffs picture, the tube containing the 
picture before the other eye is slightly moved rapidly 
from side to side, varying the illumination if necessary, 
until he gradually becomes able to appreciate both 
pictures nearer and nearer the true angle of the squint, 
and finally is found, on the instrument, to have true 
binocular projection, with the pictures accurately focused 
on each macula. 

Wien this s’tage has been reached exercises are carried 
out to develop this true binocular vision under more 
difficult conditions of illumination, by varying the inten- 
sities of the lights, until the patient ultimately sees both 
pictures simultaneously under all conditions of illumina- 
tion. The contrast between the pictures can be similarlv 
varied. The pictures used with the synoptophore, as 
with the amblyoscope and various stereoscopes, are of 
three classes : (1) Those which require simultaneous vision 
only, and no fusion — for example, a lion on one picture 
and a cage on the other. (2) Those which require some 
sense of fusion to make a complete picture — for example, 
a man in one picture with arm and leg missing, these 
parts being supplied, with some parts common to the 
first picture, by the second. (3) Those which require 
a sense of perspective — true stereoscopic vision, which is 
necessary for the most accurate judgements of depth ar.d 
distance. 

Having developed good simultaneous perception the 
trainer shows pictures of the second group, and, when 
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good • fusion has been obtained under all conditions o£ 
illumination and contrast, the range of fusion is increased 
by slowly moving the tubes through smaller or greater 
angles, until the limit has been reached at which the 
picture still continues to be seen as a whole. When a 
good range, or amplitude, of fusion is present, it is 
usually possible for the patient to have a sense of per- 
spective, and this is trained and developed by pictures 
of the third group. 

Results 

The cure - is complete when the child has become so 
desirous of this good vision, and the muscles, by the 
exercises, have been strengthened sufficiently to enable 
him to overcome the deviation owing to this unconscious 
or conscious desire, that he habitually ceases to let one 
eye squint. Many patients, of course, do not attain this 
ideal, and others require operation. If it is found that 
good binocular vision can be obtained while the patient 
has the strong stimulus for such vision, which is .supplied 
by the interesting pictures shown him on the various 
instruments, but that, under normal conditions of life, 
the squint still persists, operation should be undertaken 
at the earliest possible age, to approximate the visual axes 
more nearly to normal: The desire for fusion, already 
shown to exist, will then overcome any slight imbalance 
that may still be present. Such operations are preferably 
done before the age of 7, and must then be performed 
under general anaesthesia, when one cannot so accurately 
control the result of the operation as under local anaes- 
thesia. Hence it is only in cases in which useful binocular 
vision is expected to result that one should operate under 
general anaesthesia and hope to gain perfectly satisfactory' 
results. However, when an "inferiority complex" is 
developing in a young child, or even in the mother, 
as the result of the squint, an operation may be 
undertaken, even without such expectation,, in order 
to improve the appearance of the child. Except in such 
cases, purely cosmetic operations should bo left, until 
the child is old enough to have one carried out under 
local anaesthesia. 

After operation undertaken for the purpose of obtaining 
binocular vision, a few further exercises should complete 
the cure of the squint. If the operation is delayed until 
7 years of age or more, the prospects of such a complete 
cure are remote. No treatment session should be con- 
tinued too long, or the child will lose interest ; half an 
hour is the limit. The exercises may be varied by using 
other instruments, once the “ binocular projection ” is 
true. The cheiroscope t with which the fingers are used 
to draw pictures, to pick-up various objects, etc., while 
the child is being unconsciously educated to use both 
eyes at the same- time, is a useful variant, as also are 
the ordinary stereoscopes and the " drawing ” stereo- 
scope ; these can be used for home training. To improve 
the action of individual muscles or groups of muscles 
another apparatus, the myoculator or the myoscope, may 
be used. A double picture, requiring fusion, is projected 
on to a screen, and moved backwards and forwards in 
any required direction. 

The time taken for such training varies considerably. 
Forty' sessions are frequently required, sometimes more, 
sometimes only twelve. Considerable patience on the 
part of the trainer is obviously required, and the necessary 
skill can only be obtained under competent instruction. 
For practical reasons such treatment is frequently im- 
possible, but there is no doubt that it is of great benefit 
in suitably selected cases, and that its recent development 
in hospitals and private clinics has proved of considerable 
service to ophthalmology. 


EPIDEMIC JAUNDICE IN NORTH 
LEICESTERSHIRE 

BY 

T. McCOWATT MONTFORD, M.B., Ch.B.Glas. 

MEDICAL OFriCF.R OF HEALTH FOR THE CASTLE DONISGTOX 
RURAL DISTRICT . 


Outbreaks of infective jaundice are comparatively common 
in Britain, and have been reported on from time to time. 

Cockayne 1 (1912) described two ty'pes of the disease. 
The more severe form he styled “ infectious jaundice ” 
(the so-called Weil’s disease), and the other milder con- 
dition " epidemic catarrhal jaundice.” In the severe type 
Inado and Ido 5 (1915) discovered Leptospira ictero- 
hacinorrliagiac.' Leptospira were found by EUiott and 
Beattie’ (1932) in the "Selkirkshire epidemic. Buchanan* 
(1927) obtained leptospira in tile urine of seventeen cases, 
and produced spirochactal jaundice in two guinea-pigs by 
inoculating them with the urine of infected patients. 
Morgan and Brown 5 (1925) were unable to demonstrate 
this organism in the cases they' investigated in North- 
amptonshire. No causal agent was identified in the Surrey 
epidemic by Findlay, Dunlop, and Broivn* (1931). 

The symptomatology in these and other British epi- 
demics did not greatly vary, and it would seem that such 
epidemics arc manifestations of the one disease, although 
a spirochaete or other organism could not be constantly- 
demonstrated. 

An epidemic occurred in Castle Donington, North 
Leicestershire — a country town of 2,674 inhabitants — in 
the eight months from February to September, 1933. 
Forty-five cases were identified as acute infective jaundice 
— tAventy-four by me and twenty-one by my partner, Dr. 
W. H. Dowell. This article deals exclusively with the 
former twenty-four cases — twelve of each sex. 

With the exception of two, all affected persons Avere 
children. There .were no deaths. 

The condition has been frequently described, and it is 
not proposed to give the records of individual cases. Tavo, 
however, are of interest, as they- were characterized by 
manifestations of unusual nature. 

The course of the disease, except in these two instances, 
varied but slightly from that described by other recorders : 
anorexia marked the onset, and generally this was asso- 
ciated Avith lassitude, and sometimes with prostration and 
a feeling of weakness In the loAA'er limbs. Tavo children 
complained of giddiness. As a rule fever was slight or 
absent. Either constipation or diarrhoea was evidenced. 
Vomiting occurred in all except three cases, and lasted for 
several days. From three to seven day's after the, initial 
symptoms, and from tAvo to three after the onset of 
vomiting, bright yellow jaundice appeared and quickly- 
spread over the body surface, persisting Jor a period 
which varied with the severity of the individual attack. 
A boy- of 4, it is interesting to note, complained of " seeing 
green.” The tongue was furred, and the abdomen occa- 
sionally distended. Pain and tenderness were common 
in the epigastric region, the tenderness being greatest 
toAvards the duodenal side. The faeces were clay'-coloured 
in every instance, dark motions intervening from time 
to time. Enlargement and tenderness of the liver were 
observed in several cases, and in trvo patients the spleen 
was increased in size. Bile was always present in the 
urine, and remained for long periods after the jaundice had 
disappeared. Albumin and urates were generally- found. 
In only two cases was the urine examined bacteno- 
logically. The microscopical examination of centri fugalized 
deposits, made at the Leicestershire county laboratory-, 
shoAved no Leptospira icterohacmorrhagiae. but there 
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were large numbers of Gram-negative bacilli ; on culture 
there was an acid and gas formation In lactose litmus 
broth which was suggestive of B. cpli. As the urine 
was originally alkaline , it was thought, the reports 
stated, that a large number of the Gram-negative bacilli 
were B. proieus vulgaris. Photophobia, cervical adenitis, 
and morbilliform rashes occurred, but were unusyal. The 
infection was apparently distributed by personal contact. 
Sal ol was the drug most generally employed, but it was 
not certain that it influenced the course of ibe disease. 

Case I 

The first case referred to was a girl aged 4. The attack 
was ushered in by malaise and vomiting on April 17th. The 
vomit contained bile, which at first was mixed with food. 
I was called in on the 19th, when there was slight jaundice, 
the tongue was furred, .the temperature 103° F., the pulse 
raised, the liver enlarged and tender, the spleen easily 
palpable, and the motions constipated and almost white. 
Vomiting was severe, and was not relieved until the 27th. 
Even peptonized milk was not retained until after four days 
of treatment. The liver became normal in size on the 29th, 
but jaundice was still present. On May 5th a morbilliform 
rash appeared, and persisted for six days. This was asso- 
ciated with a cough, and moist rales and rhonchi could be 
heard on auscultation. Four days after the disappearance of 
the measles-like rash the temperature rose to 101°, and there 
was an urticarial eruption over the body and limbs which 
remained for five days. Conjunctival jaundice still lingered 
on until May 25th— twenty-seven days after its initial appear- 
ance. Two days later, however, there was a recurrence of 
vomiting, with epigastric pain and loose, pale stools. The 
temperature was subnormal but the pulse rapid. Urticaria 
again developed, and was quickly generalized. It was once 
more present for five days. Vomiting ceased at 8 a.m. on 
the 29th, but the motions were loose until June 5th. As 
bismuth was being administered it was impossible to ascer- 
tain when the colour of the motions would have become 
normal. Bile was still present in the urine. 

Case II 

The second case, in which atypical symptoms arose, was 
a married lady who was approaching the menopause. She 
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Electroeauliographic tracing from the second case, indicating 
myocardial disease. 


felt chilled on -May 9th, and on the following day vomiting 
awl diarrhoea commenced. The temperature was 10(P F., 
and the pulse 120. Backache and epigastric pain were 
marked. On the 11th the diarrhoea and voifiiting became 
more troublesome, and there was then, hepatic enlargement 
awl tenderness. The spleen was painful on palpation. The 
temperature was unchanged, but the pulse was now 100. The 
motions u ere jxaie, and the diagnosis of infective jaundice was 
made, and. on the day following, confirmed by the appearance 
of an icteric tinge in the conjunctivae. Jaundice, although 
not intense, was soon widespread, and lasted for right days. 
Bile and albumin were present in the urine. The temperature 
and pulse were normal on the 16th, and the clav-coloured 
stools became darker and less loose, but the tests for the 
presence of bile and albumin in the urine were still positive. 
The course of the disease was apparently satisfactory until. 


on the morning of the 23rd, there was sudden stabbing 
precordial pain, which passed backwards to the angle of 
the scapula and upwards into the shoulder. There was great 
dyspnoea, and the face was ashen. The pulse was poor in 
volume and rapid. In consultation with Dr. Hugh Barber 
of Derby the condition was diagnosed as myocardial infarction, 
and this “was considered tp be substantiated some months 
later when the consultant, on making an electrocardio- 
graphic examination, found evidence of myocardial disease. 
In the tracing (which is reproduced herewith) the ventricular 
R wave in lead II presented well-marked notching. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. J. A. Fairer, the 
county medical officer of health, for his reports on the two 
samples of urine, and to Dr. Hugh Barber for his report on 
the electrocardiographic examination, which he carried out. 
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Clinical Memoranda 


A SYMPTOM OF POISONING BY HYPNOTICS OF 
THE BARBITURIC ACID GROUP 
Poisoning by members of this group is now so common 
that it has become the subject of frequent comment, not 
only in the medical journals, hut in the lay press also. 
While the ordinary symptoms are well known, there is 
one symptom which has never been stressed in publica- 
tions on the subject, but which may nevertheless explain 
some of the acute and even fatal cases of poisoning which 
otherwise appear unaccountable. This symptom is perhaps 
most easily described by reference to the following three 
cases : 

1. A professional man, aged 42, was taking dial tablets 
(each 1J grains) for insomnia. He took one tablet and. 
failing to fall asleep, took a second. From that time he lost 
all knowledge of what he was doing, and apparently went on 
taking further tablets at intervals until he had emptied a 
complete tube of ten. He slept for thirty-six hours, and on 
waking had no recollection of taking more than two of the 
tablets. 

2. A nurse, aged 35, had n precisely similar experience, 
also with dial, in her case emptying a tube in which - were 
eight tablets, again without any recollection oi having taken 
more than two. 

3. Another professional man. aged 76, who was in the 
habit of taking veronal (71 grain tablets) swallowed in a 
similar way eight of these tablets, and after sleeping for 
twenty-four hours assured me he had had only two,- at 
intervals of one hour between the doses. 

For this symptom I have borrowed tbe term 
. " automatism,” as that seems to explain best the process 
. involved. It would appear that the knowledge of the 
, need for another tablet persists, while the memory is so 
: affected by the drug that the patient does not realize that 
i he has already satisfied the need, and automatically 
! repeats the dose at intervals. Though all three patients 
i recovered it has to be noted that in each instance tbe 
l available supply was exhausted, and had a larger quantity 
i of the drug been at hand there is no reason to believe it 
■ would not have been all taken, with possibly fatal result. 

! The occurrence of such a symptom adds materially to 
the risk of exceeding moderate doses in tire use of drugs 
i of this class. 

i Robert Richards, M.D., F.R.C.S.Ed., 

i Lecturer in Fcrvr.sic Mnlicjnv, 

» Unlwr-itv cf At«Jrt-n. 
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SUBACUTE INVERSION OF THE UTERUS 

The extreme rarity of the condition known as puerperal 
inversion of the uterus — authorities giving estimates of its 
incidence varying from anything between 1 in 27,000 and 
1 in 190,000 labours — prompts # me to report the following 
case. 

On November 17th, 1933, I was summoned by a colleague 
to see a woman, aged 34, whom he had delivered of a 
healthy child (her second) on November 14th. The placenta 
had been adherent, and he had found it necessary to remove 
it manually, but apart from this he had not noticed anything 
abnormal at the time. The patient, however, continued to 
lose steadily, and the practitioner sent for me as he could feel 
a mass in the vagina, which he thought might be a large 
fibroid polypus, since the uterine fundus was high. On abdo- 
minal examination the " fundus *' was half-way between the 
umbilicus and the ensiform, but the exhibition of a catheter 
resulted in three pints of urine, and the tumour disappeared. 
The dimpling where the body of the uterus should have been 
was then apparent, and vaginal examination confirmed the 
diagnosis of a nearly complete inversion, the thinned-out rim 
of the cervix being just felt in the vaginal vault. The patient's 
condition was very poor. 'She had obviously lost a lot of 
blood, and the pulse was thin and frequent. There was no 
pyrexia. 

Under a general anaesthetic I attempted reduction, but aff 
my efforts were unavailing, the retraction ring in the lower 
uterine segment obviously blocking the way. I therefore 
packed the vagina, and had the patient removed io the 
Royal Salop Unfirmary. I did not feel justified in pursuing 
expectant treatment — for example, by Aveling's repositor, 
which is advised in the first instance where reduction cannot 
4 be effected immediately after onset — seeing that the woman 
was slowly and surely bleeding to death. I therefore had 
her prepared for laparotomy, but made another trial of 
reduction per vaginam, which proved as abortive as the first. 
I then opened the abdomen, and saw the 'typical picture cf 
tubes, round ligaments, etc., disappearing into a crater 
formed by a hard, thick ring. By means of taxis with my 
right hand in the vagina, at the same time incising the 
posterior sector of the contraction ring with a scalpel in my 
left, I had the satisfaction of seeing the uterus gradually 
evaginate and assume its normal contour. In this connexion 
I consider \t preferable that the operator, rather than an 
assistant, should undertake the intravaginal manipulation, as 
by this means the requisite amount of pressure (and it is 
considerable) can be more accurately gauged. Any undue 
force, it is hardly necessary to remark, may be attended 
with disastrous results. 

The operation was completed by repairing the incision in 
the posterior uterine wall, the wound being about three inches 
long and extending deeply into the musculature, and closing 
the abdomen. This procedure, attributed to Haultain, is well 
figured and described in the latest edition of the Combined 
Textbook emanating from the Scots school. Finally, the 
patient was placed in the lithotomy position, thoroughly 
douched out, and given an intrauterine swabbing with glycerin 
and iodine. 

The patient did remarkably well. There was a good deal 
of distension on the third da)', and the temperature rose to 
100.2° F. By the fifth day, however, the temperature had 
settled down to 97.2°, and all immediate anxiety was at an 
end. The lochia were slight, and never at any time offensive. 
On the thirteenth day the patient had a rigor, and the tem- 
perature rose to 102.4° ; from that day onwards, however, it 
came down steadily, reaching .normal on the eighteenth day 
and remaining so. I could find nothing to account for this 
pyrexia, and ascribed it to a mild pelvic thrombophlebitis, 
a not unexpected sequel to manual removal of the placenta. 
There was no sign of phlegmasia. Subsequent convalescence 
was uneventful, and the patient returned home after five 
weeks, with no more than a slight anaemia remaining. X 
understand that she suffered some oedema of the legs when 
she started to move about her house, but this has now 
completely vanished. She has had one normal period. 

The only other comments I have to make are: (1) the 
retention of urine is not surprising having regard to the 


altered anatomical relationships ; and (2) I do not believe 
the more or less complete inversion occurred at the timo 
of" placental removal. The attending practitioner certainly 
did not see. the inversion, and I am of opinion that a 
slight dimpling took place, which later progressed to the 
full condition, the uterus being in a flabby state. On 
these grounds, and also from the fact that treatment was 
not instituted until the fourth day, I have labelled tha 
case " subacute." 

R. L. E. Downer, M.D., M.C.O.G., 

Honorary Obstetric Surgeon. Royal 
Salop Infirmary. 


A CASE OF CANCER TREATED BY SURGERY, 
RADIUM, AND DIATHERMY 

It is often difficult to follow up cases for a sufficient period 
to make the estimation of treatment of practical value. 
The case I am reviewing has been under my care for 
nearly seven years, and has a very important bearing on 
the value of the three means of treatment mentioned 
above in certain types of carcinoma. I am sure the 
patient would not now be alive and in good health had 
it not been for this combined method of treating her. 

Miss A. M. J., aged 58, consulted me on December 13th, 
1926, for uterine haemorrhage. Her menopause was passed 
many years ago. She had had three days of bleeding just 
prior to seeing me ; there had been nothing of the sort for 
years, and she had had no vaginal discharge. I found the 
uterus freely mobile, but somewhat enlarged ; the vagina 
and cervix appeared healthy, and no blood was seen. On 
December 17th I curetted the uterus in a nursing home. The 
curettings were massive, and left little doubt as to the nature 
of the disease: the pathological report stated the case to be 
one of columnar-cclled carcinoma of the uterine body. 

On December 22nd, 1926, I performed a panhysterectomv. 
The uterus showed a carcinoma involving quite half of the 
uterine cavity, and eating its way almost through to the 
peritoneum. From this operation she made a good recovery, 
and I did not sec her again until August, 192S, when she 
came complaining of a blood-stained vaginal discharge which 
had existed for a month or two. Examination revealed 
a friable mass of growth in the vaginal vault which 
bled freely on touch ; it proved to be a recurrence of the 
carcinoma. 

The future of the case now seemed hopeless. I considered 
any extensive surgical removal out of the question ; the only 
hope appeared to lie in the direction of radium and dia- 
thermy, and these might only tide flic case over for a 
time. However, I removed the mass with a curette, and then 
used the diathermy all over the vault at the same operation. 
Some days later I packed a tube of radium up against the 
vaginal vault for twenty-four hours. Following this the 
healing was perfect ; nothing was left but a clean white scar. 
Five months later the condition was the same. All the parts 
looked healthy and healed ; but I did not trust it, and again 
packed in a tube of radium. 

I saw her a^ intervals, and all seemed well until January, 
1931. A nurse who had kept in touch with her then reported 
to me that there was a renewal of the vaginal haemorrhage. 

I examined tire patient, and to vision and touch there was 
nothing to account for the bleeding. The vaginal vault was 
firmly healed and dry. The question of possible vesical 
haemorrhage “arose, but examination of the urine revealed no 
sign of blood or growth. However, ten days later it became 
evident that the blood was coming from the bladder, and 
examination with the cystoscopc showed a single sessile 
papilloma of small size, from which the blood originated. 
This I destroyed by means of a diathermy electrode passed 
through the cystoscope. I examined my patient a few days 
ago, and found her well and free from any signs of carcinoma 
or bladder papilloma. The latter growth had, 1 am sure, 
nothing to do with the former, from which she had been free 
for five years. 

E. Drybrough-SmitS, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. M.D., F.R.C.S.Ed. 
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Dr. ADDISON'S DIARY 

The general make-up of the Right Hon. Christopher. 
Addison's personal diary from June, 1914, to January, 
1919, entitled Four and a Half Years A is not attractive. 
This first volume, which takes us to the end of 1916, is 
heavy to handle, and printed closely in smallish type 
on not very agreeable paper. It is embellished with a 
considerable number of illustrations consisting mainly of 
portraits either of men whose portraits are already very' 
well known or of others whose importance is scarcely such 
as to require their inclusion, together with a few other 
pictures of incidents of no very pronounced interest. 
There has been some inattentive proof-reading, and the 
mistakes made in the names of persons mentioned are 
amazing. Thus, Sir James Leishman is called William, 
and to instance two members of the British Medical 
Association whose names should be well enough known, 
we have a reference in one place to Dr. Arthur Cox and. 
in another to Dr. Brackenfierry. 

On the whole, though it contains a number of scattered 
interesting passages, the book is rather on the dull side. 
Compared with the two recent publications of Lord Riddell 
and Mr. Lloyd George, covering much the same period, 
it fails to grip the attention except here and there, and 
at times becomes tedious. . This comparison is, however, 
scarcely fair, for those two books were published first, 
and have already told us much of what we wanted to 
know! and the present author's position throughout the 
greater part of the period, though creditable and in- 
fluential, was subordinate. He does not seem to provide 
us with any revelations or striking new facts. His diary 
is, indeed, too long. Though it would, of course, have 
been improper to falsify notes made at the time or to 
adjust the immediate expression of opinion in the light 
of later events, there could surely be no objection to 
lightening the book by the omission of sheer trivialities, 
which abound, or of ill-natured remarks about persons 
quite unimportant in this connexion, to whom or to 
whose relatives they can now only give pain without any 
compen sating public advantage. Dr. Addison thinks it 
worth printing of a certain clergyman that " the good 
man is rather a bore," and of a certain provincial mayor 
that lie was "the limit of mayors encountered to date. It 
was suggested that he might have a course in an M.D. 
school," and worth recording that one day he got " up 
late and pottered about the garden." There is one 
passage in which the author expresses in rather exaggerated 
language a contemptuous opinion of the British Medical 
Association, and another which implies his, belief in the 
success of a much smaller and less -important medical 
organization. His judgement -was evidently sometimes 
at fault, and it might be amusing to have a printed record 
of the view which certain of those whom he vilifies’ took 
of Dr. Addison. 

The earlier part of the diary will be of most interest 
to readers of this Journal , and has an appreciable value. 
It relates mainly to the proposals for educational and 
health advance made in 1914 and the early part ol 
and to the establishment and early work 'of the Medicai 
Research Council. We are reminded of the difficult cir- 
cumstances which these movements encountered, and these 
chapters reveal the author as a stout, zealous, inde- 
fatigable forceful and, on the whole, wise protagonist 
tar public health, educational advance, and fruitful 
sc ientific research. He p ays a fine tribute in this con- 
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nexion to three great men with whom he was associated 
—Lord Moulton, Sir Walter Fletcher, and Sir Robert 
Morant. Of the last-named he says: " The man, of all 
others, who helps is Morant — great and keen and willing 
to take no end of trouble. . . . Morant is a Icing among 
public servants. ... A. great administrator, but, for all 
that, bubbling over with enthusiasm to get a ‘ move on 
with things." This is well said. Dr. Addison also fitly 
acknowledges the helpfulness and fine work of Sir George 
Newman. A sidelight on the difficulties of progress in the 
fields with which he was most concerned is thrown by the 
author’s account of what he calls these " everlasting 
departmental wrangles," for which he, displays a very' 
creditable contempt and impatience. They' were mainly, at 
that time, between the Local Government Board and the 
Board of Education. Dr. Addison’s efforts towards con- 
ciliation and adjustment were praiseworthy', and occasion- 
ally' successful. It is pleasant to know and to acknov. - 
ledge the sere-ices he rendered in saving, under very dis- 
couraging conditions, what could be saved of proposals 
for health provision and scientific research, some of whica 
have already proved to be of inestimable value. The 
publication of his second volume, which will presumably' 
contain an account of bis activities as Minister of Recon- 
struction and the establishment of the Ministry' of Health, 
will be anticipated with pleasure. 


OPERATIVE GYNAECOLOGY 
Gynccologie Operatoirc, : by' Professor Henri Hartmann, 
has been out of print for some time, and the second 
edition has been largely rewritten, although the original 
form of tire book has been preserved. It is divided into five 
parts: the first deals with the examination of the patient, 
physical treatment, and minor gynaecology, the second 
with operations on and through the vagina, the third 
with those performed by tbe abdominal route, the fourth 
with therapeutic indications in diseases of the genital 
tract, and the fifth with the surgery of the urinary tract. 
It is apparently' the custom in France to make vaginal, 
and even rectal, examinations without protecting the 
fingers with gloves or finger-stalls, otherwise the practice 
described in the first part docs not differ widely- from that 
observed in England. 

The chapters on operations on and through the vagina 
are perhaps the most interesting, but it is surprising that 
so much space should be devoted to the various inter- 
position operations, and to hysterectomy by the perineal 
and parasacral routes. It comes, moreover, as somewhat 
of a shock to read that Professor Hartmann thinks it 
necessary to leave four clamps on the uterine pedicles 
after performing vaginal hysterectomy. The feature of 
the third part of the book which strikes the English 
reader is the frequency with which resort is had to 
drainage. The author himself attributes his good results 
for hysterectomy largely to the fact that he drains either 
through the vagina or the abdomen, depending on whether 
the total or tire subtotal operation is performed. This 
fact probably accentuates -the difference between the 
operating theatre technique in France and England rath or 
than that between the surgeons. It is further revealed 
that there are still some surgeons who close the abdominal 
incision in one layer. - In the author's opinion, not cnly 
carcinoma of the body of the uterus, but also early cases 
of carcinoma of the cervix, are best treated by hvster- 
ectomy. and he favours the vaginal route. In the station 
devoted to the surgery of the urinary tract the direct 
method of cystoscopy developed by Kelly in America is 
enthusiastically recommended. 
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It would appear that nearly every gynaecological opera- 
tion was first performed in France, and even the 
Alexander- Adams operation is " sometimes " called the 
d’Alquiy- Alexander- Adams operation 1 The illustrations 
are moderately good, but that on page 316 depicting the 
median abdominal incision is valueless, and misleading in 
nearly every detail. The book is too advanced for the 
.medical student, but gives, a splendid idea of the range 
of gynaecological operations practised in Europe. Whether 
it is due to the French language or to the logical Gallic 
mind the fact remains that much information is. presented 
in a compact form, and yet everywhere the sentences 
flow smoothly and are a pleasure to read. The binding 
is unworthy of such a volume. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL ILLNESS 
Under the title of Legal Aspects oj Mental Illness 5 
Mr. Gattie has rewritten and enlarged the second edition 
of his Lunacy Practice, Certification, and Detention, a 
change of title obviously necessitated' by the new pro- 
visions of the Mental Treatment Act of 1930. Also a 
chapter has been added dealing with testamentary capacity 
and the appointment of a receiver. The Mental Deficiency 
Acts are not included in the work. 

The first and second editions are well known as useful 
summaries of procedure, especially to the general prac- 
titioner when confronted with the certification of a person 
of unsound mind. In this, -the third, edition particular 
interest naturally attaches to the new provisions in respect 
of voluntary' and temporary’ patients. Here there is 
admirably clear and concise guidance to the whole pro- 
cedure under Sections I and V of the Mental Treatment 
Act. It may be recalled that Section I extends to public 
mental hospitals permission to admit voluntary’ patients 
without any form of certification, a means of care and 
treatment previously limited to certain institutions for 
private patients ; whilst Section V allows persons suffer- 
ing from mental illness who are likely to benefit by 
temporary treatment, but are for the time being incapable 
of expressing themselves as wilting or unwilling to receive 
such treatment, to be admitted for treatment into mental 
institutions, approved hospitals, homes, etc., on applica- 
tion and medical recommendation, but without certifi- 
cation. Steadily increasing advantage has been taken of 
the provision in regard to voluntary’ patients in public 
institutions wherever accommodation has been sufficient 
and proper ; but there can be no doubt that the response 
to Section V, for one reason or another, has been most 
disappointing. In this connexion the author refers to 
the wording of Section V, which, he says, cannot be 
regarded as a triumph of draftsmanship, and adds that 
it is a subject for obvious comment that the words 
V capable ” and " incapable ” should have been omitted 
to be defined in the interpretation section. It is probably 
true that there are still widespread doubts as to the kind 
of case which would be officially regarded as properly 
falling within the operation of this section and consequent 
failure to take advantage of its benefits. For this reason 
this little book will be found of much help. At the same 
time it should be pointed out that the official returns 
published by the Board of Control show that in certain, 
and presumably more enlightened, districts very consider- 
able advantage is taken of this section — in fact, greatly 
in excess of the 5 per cent, of all admissions quoted by 
Mr. Gattie in a footnote as the probable maximum of 


BACTERIOLOGY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS , 
AND PRACTITIONERS 

The object of this book* by’ Dr. A. D. Gardner is to 
present the subject of bacteriology’ " shortly, readably, 
and relevantly." This is no mean task. It is so difficult 
to know just how much may be safely left out, and, this 
having been decided, how to weave the selected facts 
into an attractive story in which each one gets its correct 
value. However, Dr. Gardner has succeeded admirably. 
He starts with four chapters of a general nature explain- 
ing the significance of bacteria, their form and structure, 
the methods of cultivating them, and their pathogenic 
action. Following this the different pathogenic bacteria 
are described, each genus being given a separate chapter. 
Then there is a chapter devoted to pathogenic protozoa 
and fungi, a good short account of filterable viruses, and, 
finally, chapters on immunity and on the prevention of 
infection. 

There is little to criticize. An obvious slip, occurs in 
Table XVI, where the pathogenicity' of the human and 
bovine ty'pes of the tubercle bacillus is given incorrectly, 
and some might object to the inclusion of Band’s 
syndrome and acholuric jaundice as fungoid conditions, 
even though the author has only done this provisionally. 
And in such a rapidly growing subject as filterable viruses 
it would indeed be difficult to write a general account 
which would satisfy everyone. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the author’s view that characteristic form is one 
of the chief attributes of life would meet with general 
approval, and it is difficult to understand why’ "the diag- 
nostic value of the complement-fixation reaction, with 
the sera of chicken-pox and herpes convalescents, should 
be considered as of doubtful value (Table XXIV). These 
are minor points, however. The book is a good one, and 
appropriate to the purpose for which it has been written. 


EARLY OPHTHALMOLOGY 
A fourth volume of the Short History Series has been 
written by Mr. Arnold Sorsby dealing with ophthalmo- 
logy. 5 In the limited space of one hundred pages the 
author has contrived to give a thoroughly’ readable, in- 
formative, and balanced account of the gradual rise of 
the knowledge of the structure, functions, and troubles 
of the eye. He gives the reader a brief summary of eye 
treatment in the Ancient East, in the Greek and the 
Arabian periods, and in the West in the Middle Ages and 
since. He deals severally with the growth of knowledge 
of the anatomy’, physiology, and pathology of the eye, 
and subjects such as cataract, glaucoma, therapeutics 
and spectacles, and the ophthalmoscope receive separate 
chapters. Finally, there is a chapter on ophthalmology’ 
in the British Isles. 

In these days when, to quote -the author’s words, " the 
ophthalmoscope has raised ophthalmology’ to the most 
exact of clinical studies ” one is apt to forget the diffi- 
culties of our forefathers in medicine. They were not 
a little handicapped by’ the penalties which popular 
prejudice attached to an untoward result that might 
have attended any treatment other than the " expec- 
tant! ” The provisions of the code of Hammurabi some 
2000 years B.c. were not calculated to foster dating 
treatment. The code enacted that for a successful 
operation which saved the patient’s ey r e the fee should be 
ten shekels of silver in the case of a " gentleman,” but 


its utility. 

The book is well indexed and carefully documented, and 
excellently incorporates the practice under the Lunacy 
and Mental Treatment Acts, 1890-1930. 
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man and an " owned ” slave respectively. For an un- 
successful operation on a freeman causing death or the 
loss of the eye, the surgeon should have his hands cut off ; 
in the case of a slave the penalty was replacement of the 
slave with another. The chapter on ophthalmology in the 
British Isles will be of special interest. It is full Of quaint 
humour. Noteworthy is the translation by Richard 
Banister of Jacques Guillemeau's Maladies dc VOcil in 
10(12. To the translation he added a Breviary, “ some- 
thing of mine owne, that through my experience- they 
may find at last, what I was learning long.” Therein 
Sorsby found a most significant passage, one in which 
the hardness of the eye was described as a diagnostic 
and prognostic feature in the treatment of gutta serena 
— an observation that fell on stony ground and had to 
be rediscovered in the nineteenth century. 

In any subsequent edition the author might well add 
a paragraph on the romance of the discovery of " retino- 
scopy ” for refraction. Bowman saw the variation of 
the light reflex, and told Donders of it ; the latter noted 
this in his book, but neither followed up the observation. 
Cuignct, an obscure French ophthalmologist, discovered 
it for himself, and worked out its implications. But his 
knowledge of optics was so poor that his. papers seemed 
nonsense. Not until Parent of Paris investigated the 
claim was the amazing secret displayed ; it then received 
immediate and world-wide adoption. Mr. Sorsby's little 
book has been well done ; it provides a pleasant evening's 
reading for both ophthalmologist and general practitioner, 
and withal is a convenient source of reference. 


BRITISH HEALTH RESORTS 
We .have received a copy of the 1934 edition of British 
Spas, Inland and Seaside Resorts, being the official hand- 
book of the British Health Resorts Association Limited. 
As before, it is edited by Dr. R. Fortescue Fox and 
published by Messrs. J. and A. Churchill, at Is. net. 
There are several new features. The Minister of Health 
contributes a " Foreword " wishing the association every 
success in its work, and pointing out that it fulfils a real 
need in directing, under responsible medical guidance, 
the attention of doctors and the public to the advantages 
of the home resorts. On page 5 is a brief statement of 
the conferences and meetings which the association has 
held, followed by an expanded statement on the uses 
of spas in general and the British spas in particular. For 
the first time attention is called -in detail to the health 
attractions of the Dominions of New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Canada. The information in this handbook 
is compiled from official sources, and on the medical side' 
has been carefully revised by the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of medical officers of health 
and local professional bodies. A new section has been 
added on " The Seaside ' Cure,’ ” and the seaside resorts 
are now dealt with under their respective " regions," 
preceded in each case by a new map giving much useful 
information as to aspect, altitude, configuration, etc. — 
items of great value in deciding the proper venue for 
different individuals seeking health and convalescence. 


RAMDN-CAJAL’S HISTOLOGY ” . 

Ram<jn-C\jm..'s Histology' is now in its tenth edition. It 
is the standard work on the subject in the Spanish 
language, being in use in practically all the Spanish 
universities, and its author is recognized as the most 
distinguished histologist of modem times and the dis- 
coverer of the neurone structure of the nervous system. 
Yet the book is unknown in this country', except probably 
to one or two who understand the Spanish language. 
Dr. Fernan-Nunez has now translated it into English, and 
readers will thus be able to form an estimate of the gteat 
debt which histology owes to Ramdn-Cajal and his disciples. 
The book reflects the particular features of the method of 
teaching histology in the Spanish schools, which differs in 
some important respects from the methods in use in this 
country. During the first year the medical student is 
given a thorough grounding in cytology, its history and 
philosophy. The normal histology of the tissues and 
organs is then taken up with their histopathology during 
the second year. From a biological point of view this 
method has much to recommend it, and English students 
might with advantage receive more instruction in evto- 
togy than they do at present, if they could find ’the 
requisite time. But with regard to histology it dees seem 
desirable, from a purely medical standpoint, that the 
student should already have some general knowledge of 
pathology when commencing the studv of histopathologv 
1 he cvtological part of Ramon-Cajal's book is an exhaus- 
tive treatise on cells and their intimate structure, and it is 
illustrated by numerous beautiful photomicrographs The 
second part of the work, dealing with the histology of 
the tissues and organs, is specially noteworthy for' the 
minute and elaborate description of the structure of the 
nervous system. A valuable appendix on histological 
methods concludes the volume. The excellent portrait of 
Ranion-Cajal. inserted as a frontispiece, forms an attrac- 
live feature of the book. 
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Notes on Books 

Those who are interested in children’s sleep and who 
feel that they would wish to have the results of broad 
observations and general impressions reinforced or 
corrected by minute and careful investigation, will find 
in Children's Sleep,’ by Professor S. Renshaw, associated 
with Vernon L. Miller and Dr. Dorothy Marquis, who are. 
research Fellows under the Payne Fund, the account and 
conclusions of such an investigation. Of course, there are 
a chairman, a committee, and a dedication as well. The 
research .was concerned with a group of children of both 
sexes between tlie ages of 6 and 18 years. The main 
criterion was the degree of mobility during sleep'. This 
was ingeniously measured and recorded so as -to ascertain 
a normal, and to assess any variations from the normal 
produced by the ingestion of coffee and by the watching 
of motion pictures of several types. The conclusions do 
not appear to be strikingly helpful, and the steps taken 
to arrive at them are set out with a superabundance of 
detail, and with what must be to many a tedious 
meticulousncss. By some they may be regarded as 
significant and interesting. 


The discovery of the lymphatic system and the demon- 
stration of the, chyliferous vessels were the work of n 
number of seventeenth century physiologists. Aselli of 
Cremona discovered the lacteals in 1622, and twenty- 
eight years later Olaus 'Rudbeck of Upsala published a 
Mova Exercilatio Anatomica, in which lie demonstrated 
the existence of vessels containing clear lymph. An 
Englishman, Jolyffe, had described similar vessels ten 
years earl.cr in a Cambridge thesis. In commemoration 
of the tercentenary of Rudbeck’s discovers*, Messrs. 
Almquist and Wiksclls of Upsala have published a fac- 
simile of the Exercilatio ,* with its two fine plates, for the 
Medical Faculty of Upsala, of which Rudbeck was a 
member. Rudbeck was professor of botany at Upsala, ns 
well as of anatomy, and - his name is probablv better 
known as the _ godfather of the genus Rudbeckia even 
than as a physiologist. The daisv-like composites known 
as Rudbeckia arc now familiar to~ all gardeners. 
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The Frenchman who asked an English colleague " Qui 
est ce Monsieur Pink? ” will find an adequate answer 
in a little book by Dr. Ch. Rocaz of Bordeaux, iwhich 
has been translated into English under" the title of Pinft 
Disease * by Dr. I.J. Wood. Although the malady is known 
in France as " infantile acrodynia " the translator has 
wisely adopted the title, more commonly used in the 
English-speaking countries,- and he has also incorporated 
a certain number of recent observations to bring the book 
up to date. A bibliography of ten pages shows the extent 
to which the literature on this comparatively newly recog- 
nized disease has been studied, and the result is a 
thoroughly readable, well-balanced little volume. A his- 
torical review leads on to a section on aetiology, and 
there follow over seventy pages on symptomatology, this 
forming the bulk of the book, and well illustrating the 
diversity of types in which the disease occurs. The 
author sums up the views on pathogenesis, and favours 
the conception of an 'inflammation of the nervous system 
closely related to epidemic encephalitis. The English 
version runs smoothly, and is welcome as a concise 
exposition on this subject.' 

In a pamphlet of twenty-seven pages Dr. Giuseppe 
Bertini 10 of Faenza maintains that the opinion held by 
some, writers of the rarity of osteomyelitic infection in 
the newborn and sucklings is erroneous, and he gives 
details of eleven cases in support of his view. Of these 
seven were staphylococcic, three streptococcic, and one 
diplococcic. Vaccines may help, but surgical intervention 
offers the best hope in this very fatal disease of early 
infanev. The author anpends a useful bibliography. 

laieu uv i. j. Moifti, i,,.^ , 

1933. (Pp. 153 ; 20 figures. 7s. Cel. net.) 

10 DOsteaimchtc acuta net lattauli. Uv I7r. G. Bertini. Opere 
<1! Assistenza ah' Infanm tinncssc al Brefotrofio di Faenza. Faenza: 
Societa Tipografica Faentina. 1933. 


Preparations and Appliances 

RADIUM-HOLDING FORCEPS AND RADIUM 
STERILIZING TRAY 

Dr, William Tenncnt (radium officer, Glasgow Royal Infirm- 
ary) writes: 

The radium-holding forceps illustrated herewith were de- 
signed to overcome some of the defects inherent in the 
types previously employed, and are intended for use in the 
* handling of radium needles and tubes, and in threading 
needles either before or alter sterilization. The usual dis- 
secting type of forceps, even when fitted with a special jaw, 



is unsatisfactory for handling radium, as tile fingers must 
be brought within an inch or so of the jaw i£ sufficient 
pressure is to be applied to prevent the needle swivelling 
during threading. Where large quantities of radium are being 
repeatedly handled and threaded each day this constant 
proximity of the fingers to the radium is not without risk, 
but in the forceps illustrated the radium is constantly kept 
at a fixed distance of six inches from the hand. The jaw 
is diamond-shaped in cross-section, and holds firmly ail 
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needles with a screenage of 0.5 mm. to 1 mm. platinum, 
while the elongation of the jaws prevents the large needles 
from sliding laterally while being threaded. The forceps are 
provided with a sliding lock for use during threading, and 
this serves to relieve the strain on the fingers when large 
numbers of needles are being dealt with. 

The use of the radium sterilizing tray illustrated has been 
found to facilitate the 'handling of threaded radium needles 



in the operating theatre. The instrument consists of a stain- 
less steel back-plate, to which is fitted a lead block drilled 
vertically with several rows of openings passing the whole 
length of the block, and into which the radium needles may 
be inserted. The lead block is held in position by a stainless 
steel band, screwed into the back-plate. The needles, having 
been threaded in a radium bench, arc inserted into the open- 
ings in the lead block and firmly held in position by having 
the threads clamped against the back-plate. The fully 
charged sterilizing trays, which measure only 9 by 10 cm., 
may now be placed in a lead-lined carrying box and taken 
to the operating theatre. These trays have the advantage 
over the usual type in that there are no movable parts in 
which the needles may become fixed and bent. In practice 
it has been found that even very "small needles do not become 
dislodged from the lead block during sterilization, provided 
the threads have been securely clamped into place. 

The forceps and tray have been made for me by Mr. 
Charles F. Thackmy of Park Street, Leeds. 

A Cautery and Lamt Unit 

We have had the opportunity of seeing a demonstration of a 
portable unit for cautery and light, constructed, in one model, 
for use with either direct or alternating current, and in 
another, a smaller model, for alternating current only, at 
voltages of 100 to 130 and 200 to 250. ft is also supplied, 
again for alternating current, in the form of cautery only 
and of light only. The unit has been put on the market 
by the Balding Electrical Company (33, Theobalds Koau. 
W.C.l). The mechanism is earth-free, and it gives an excel- 
lent light for ear, nose, and throat work or other applications, 
while its value as a cautery appears equally evident. Every- 
thing has been done to make it as foolproof or mischance- 
proof as possible. The weight of the more ambitious instru- 
ment is 14 lb., and its size 9 by 7 by 6 inches, while the 
other, for alternating current supply only, is much smaller, 
and weighs only 3 1 lb. A unit of this type, with the 
maximum of convenience and readiness of application, may 
be found very useful in general practice as well as in certain 
specialties. It is mounted in an ebonized mahogany case, 
and is chromium-plated. 

Antivirus Jelly for Coryza 

Glaxo Laboratories (56. Osnaburgh Street,' NAV.l) are now 
marketing a new antivirus preparation intended for the trea * 
ment of the common cold. Antivirin nasal jelly is stated 
consist of sterile detoxicated filtrates from cultures^ 

B. pneumoniae (of Friedlander), M. catarrhalis, and mixe_ 
streptococci, incorporated in a glycerin base, together 'V 
1 per cent, of ephedrine. Its viscosity is ^such as to un b 
the jelly into intimate contact with the folds of the 
pharyngeal mucous membrane. It is sold in collapsible 
nozxle tubes at Is. 6d. 
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THE LARGEST MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 
ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


The section of the annual report of the London County 
Council for 1932 dealing with hospitals and general medical 
services 1 is belated, but much is to be forgiven when one 
contemplates the mass of tabulated information embodied 
in the document. Even though five years have passed 
since the Local Government Act whereby a large number 
of hospitals were transferred to the Council from other 
authorities, many otherwise well-informed Londoners have 
no idea how vast a hospital population the Council accom- 
modates. In its general and special hospitals, including 
the sick-beds in the public health and public assistance 
institutions, there were 35,000 patients on the last day 
of the year which the report reviews, and during that 
same year 200,000 people — equal to the total population 
of Camberwell — had been admitted. This number includes 
10,500 infants bom in hospital. The demand on the 
Council’s maternity accommodation increases by about 
1.000 cases a year. The attendances at the ante-natal 
clinics, numbering 4S.618 in this year, are also multiplying 
with great strides. 

\ 

General Hospitals 

In the L.G.C. general hospitals SO per cent, of the beds, 
on the average, are occupied, and the average duration 
of stay is thiitv-eight days. In some of these institutions 
units have” been established for branches of medicine and 
surgery which are of such a specialized nature that ! t 
is not convenient or economical to establish a unit for 
them at every hospital. These include plastic surgery, 
radium therapy, rheumatism, thoracic surgery', thyroid 
diseases, and lupus. Further special arrangements were 
made during the year for research work to he carried 
out in the treatment of lobar pneumonia by anti-pneunio- 
coccal serum. Some indication may be gathered as to the 
work of these hospitals from the fact that during the year 
under review 2S.490 administrations of general anaes- 
thetics were made ; 22,757 patients were treated in the 
physiotherapeutic departments ; and diagnostic .r-ray work 
was done on behalf of 56.IS2. The number of new 
patients attending the out-patient departments was 62.157 
— a very minor figure, of course, compared with the corre- 
sponding one for the London voluntary hospitals. 


Infectious Ff.ver Hospitals^ 


The superintendents of the infectious .diseases hospitals 
give accounts of research and other work, including the 
serum treatment of cerebro-spinal meningitis and the drug 
treatment of chronic encephalitis. It is mentioned that 
observation into juvenile behaviour disorders following 
encephalitis lethargica and those of the’ ordinarv “ diffi- 
cult child,” where no history of encephalitis lethargica 
can be found, lias shown that there is a marked similarity 
in the two cases, and the opinion has been expressed 
that liotli are due to organic causes. The practical value 
of hypodermic injections of bulbceapnine in the subduing 
of outbreaks of misbehaviour lias been confirmed, and 
so far no other drug has been found to be so efficacious. 
The prophylactic inoculation of nurses against diphtheria 
lias been continued. In the course of this work at the 
North-Western Hospital certain observations on the anti- 
genic value of alum toxoid have been completed, and a 
commencement has been made with similar observations 
with regard to fomiol toxoid. The immunizing value of 
tiles- prophylactics now s,-ams to have reached a high 
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degree oi efficiency, and no nurse has required to go oh 
duty as a result of the inoculations. A complete patho- 
logical service, with group and single institution labora- 
tories, is on its way to completion. In 1932 the total 
number of pathological examinations carried out for the 
Council’s general' hospitals was 131,941. In the fever 
hospitals the laboratory work , consists mainly of investi- 
gations in connexion with the diagnosis and treatment 
of diphtheria, and 104,102 microscopical examinations 
of Lbffler serum cultures were made during the year. 

District Medical Services 

The district medical sen-ices are also covered in this 
report. Part-time practitioners in these services paid 
47,776 domiciliary visits, and medical officers on the 
staffs of hospitals 22,490. It appears that in London, 
owing to the eflcctive co-operation between the district 
medical and the district nursing services, there is- some 
reversal of the usual tendency to seek hospital accommo- 
dation in sickness. The sen-ices of district nurses in 
reporting, on the suitability of patients' homes for home 
nursing have been of much assistance, especially in regard 
to patients in receipt of relief but not attended by the 
Council’s doctors. Under tlie new conditions, now that 
the district medical and. nursing services are an integral 
part of the whole administrative scheme for the care of 
the sick, more demand is being made for nursing in the 
home. District medical officers have been quick to take- 
advantage of tlie nursing facilities at tlicir disposal, and 
it seems that a real need is being met. The considerable 
saving in hospital expenditure is to be set off against the 
expense of the district service. 

London Ambulance Service 

The labours of tlie statistician afford us a glimpse of 
the activities of the London ambulance sen-ice, which, 
is now in two parts: one for accidents and the other for 
general cases. The number of times the ambulances were 
called out in the accident sen-ice in 1932 Was 42,672, a 
figure below that of the previous three years. The figure 
for 1933, with the steep rise in the-cun-e of traffic acci- 
dents, must be expected to show an increase. The hours 
of the day in which the largest number of ambulance- 
calls arc made are from 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. From S a. in. to 
midnight the hour of fewest calfs is the first hour. Satur- 
day is the day of the week which makes the greatest 
demand on the ambulance sen-ice, and Friday comes next. 
The busiest months of the year are July and August, and 
the quietest are February and January. The average 
time taken by an ambulance to reach the case is six and 
a half minutes, and to reach hospital fourteen and a half 
minutes. Wc will permit ourselves one final figure: tlie 
total 'staff of the Council’s hospital, laboraton-, district 
medical, and ambulance sen-ice, including whole-time and 
part-time officers, numbers 1S.S42 persons. 


S. Ganot (These dc Paris, 1933, No. 5S2) states that, 
during the period 1930-2, the number of cases of recent 
syphilitic infection obsen-ed at the Hopital Saint Louis 
and the various dispensaries of the French League against 
Venereal Disease in Paris amounted to 7S9 cases in 1930, 
722 in 1931, and 572 in 1932, so that diminution in the 
incidence of syphilis in Paris amounted to 30 per cent. 
The Paris district, however, was the only one in France 
where this diminution was observed, as "at a congress in 
Strasbourg in 1933 attention was called to the endemic 
increase of syphilis in France. The decline of syphilis ,'n 
Paris is attributed by Ganot to several fa c t o r~— n am el y , 
the results of propaganda against venereal disease, the 
education of doctors and patients, and the economic crisis, 
which is said to favour sexual abstinence. 


r 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH IN MALAYA 


MEDICAL RESEARCH IN THE MALAY STATES 


The annual report for 1932 of Dr. A. Neave Kingsbury, 
director of the Institute for Medical Research, Kuala 
Lumpur, contains the notification that .in order to assist 
State medical authorities in times of epidemics of enteric 
fever, cholera, or plague a mobile unit including a travel- 
ling laboratory will now be available. Primarily intended 
for purposes of diagnosis, this unit will also render assist- 
ance in control measures, so far as may be possible. As 
in previous years the work of the Institute has covered 
a wide field despite financial restrictions. Some of the 
more important lines pursued are as follows. 

Prophylaxis' against Malaria 

In the previous report it was noted that an investigation 
of the prophylactic value of quino-plasmoquine had shown 
its value, though problems of toxicity were encountered, and 
the cost of the procedure was considerable — a serious handicap 
to undertaking such protection on a large scale. Atebrin for 
treatment was also mentioned as being well tolerated in 
curative doses, and superior to quino-plasmoquine in prevent- 
ing relapses. Dr. R, Green has continued research in this 
connexion, and the present report records the results achieved. 
One series of 125 cases of malaria of all types was treated 
with atebrin, and another series with quino-plasmoquine. It 
was found that the action of atebrin was swifter, but this 
drug is not available in a form suitable for injections, and 
is therefore not applicable to cases of cerebral malaria and 
persistent vomiting. Its use is at present limited in cases 
of subtertian malaria to patients who can retain and absorb 
it when given by mouth. Like quinine, atebrin does not 
affect the viability of the gametocytes of P. vtvctx or P. jalci~ 
parum , but, when administered for seven days or even less, 
the gametocytes of P. vivax are destroyed with sufficient 
rapidity to prevent the infection of anophelincs. As regards 
ganietocyte carriers of P . falciparum, neither atebrin nor 
quinine is effective in preventing the infection of mosquitos 
having access to such patients when under treatment. But, 
since atebrin is definitely the more effective in preventing 
relapses in all three types of infection, the production of 
further generations of gametocytes (on relapse) is less likely 
to occur among cases so treated, and thus atebrin possesses 
greater prophylactic value than does quinine, especially as it 
appears to be less toxic. 

A series of experiments was commenced on rubber estates 
to discover whether the employment of atebrin would diminish 
malarial incidence and transmission if restricted to febrile 
individuals and not distributed for mass treatment — a much 
more costly method. The investigation was complicated by 
the fact that estates vary, some relying mainly on .oiling 
while others are on a “ care and maintenance basis, oiling 
having been suspended or limited. In still other instances 
the managements are unable to afford the adequate super- 
vision, labour, and material necessary for the continued main- 
tenance of an effective oiling campaign. Although everything 
possible in regard to antilarval measures is being done on 
the majority of estates, there is a growing tendency to place 
reliance on the quinine treatment of individuals. This 
restricts the general severity of the disease, but the frequency 
of transmission by anophelines, and the actual incidence of 
malarial infections are little affected. It has been proved on 
many occasions that quinine, given in amounts less than the 
curative dose, fails to prevent the onset of malaria after a 
person has been bitten by infected mosquitos. This involves 
the administration to labourers of large doses of quinine, with 
consequent cinchonism, or dependence on inadequate dosage. 
In such circumstances the possibility of atebrin seemed hope- 
ful, and three estates were accordingly tested, 450 persons 
being ' treated with it, and 353 serving as controls. .The 
experiment was in progress at the time of preparing the 
annual report, but the preliminary figures indicated a very 
marked relative fall in both spleen and parasite rates in the 
case of those treated with atebrin. Examination is also 
being conducted of the new cinchona product " totaquina,” 
recommended by the Malaria Commission of the League of 
Nations. The preparation was well tolerated in doses above 
clinical requirements, but as yet there is no definite intimation 
that it is superior to quinine. 


Other Malaria Investigations 

Cultural methods as a diagnostic aid have been explored 
by Dr. J. W.. Field, who has employed the modification of 
Bass's- technique suggested by J. G. and D. Thomson. No 
evidence has yet been obtained which suggests any diagnostic 
advantage of the cultural method over the usual thick blood 
film in benign tertian and quartan infections. No strain was 
encountered with such early sporulation as to suggest a 
twenty-four-hour cycle. There was great variety in the 
vigour of growth, which could not be correlated with the 
severity or chronicity of the infection, though an interesting 
finding was that 'a relatively high proportion of successful 
cultures were obtained from patients with, marked splenic 
enlargement. The results of the larva surveys so far lend 
little support to the theory of inverse larval and adult density. 
On the contrary, there was a surprisingly close correlation for 
several species between the larval findings and the adult 
catches. In one area, oil which had been used for larvicidal 
purposes was collected, and used again under control. It 
was found that its lethal power had diminished from 70 per 
cent, to 25 per cent., and the conclusion was established that 
the repeated use of antimalarinl oil must be condemned. 
Other experiments showed that the oiling of water had little 
or no effect on the health of poultry*. 

Tropical Typhus 

During the 'period under review there was an apparent fall 
in the nupiber of cases of '* K ” type tropical typhus, and 
also a continued decrease in the “ W " type cases.* Evidence 
was obtained that there is a marked rise in incidence in the 
month of December, which continues during January and 
recurs in July. It has been suggested by Dutch workers that 
" K " type tropical typhus and Japanese river fever are 
essentially the same disease. Work in connexion with the 
Institute indicates /that the two diseases arc immunologically 
identical. An analysis of 529 cast's of typhus showed that 
it is in the main a disease of adults. As regards sex incidence, 
the distribution of the " K " type cases was 100 males to 
twenty-seven females, and of the " \V " type 100 to fifteen. 

A statistical inquiry indicated that Indians suffered unduly 
from enteric fever, while Malays were relatively free. A 
partly successful attempt was made to treat lepers by desensi- 
tization, “extracts of proteose from the urine being applied to 
scarified skin areas. Rats fed on a vitamin-deficient diet 
proved to be no less resistant to leprosy than were others on 
normal diets. The control of quinine therapy bv. testing the 
urine for this alkaloid was found to be better secured by using 
Tanret’s acid reagent as well as Mayer’s, since the former 
will invariably precipitate quinine, while the latter does not 
always do so. Tanret’s reagent invariably precipitates 
albumin, and thus it is necessary to ensure that the urine is 
albumin-free. Mayor's reagent only precipitates quinine in 
high dilution when the urine is acid enough. I 


ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND 
At a recent meeting the committee of the Royal Medical 
Benevolent Fund voted eighty-eight grants, amounting to 
£1,971. Subscriptions and donations are very urgently 
needed in order that the activities of the Fund may be main- 
tained. Legacies are needed to support the annuity depart- 
ment. Cheques should be made payable to' the honorary 
treasurer, Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, 11, Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.l. 

The following are particulars of a few cases helped. 

M D., aged 82, widoner, has been in practice as long as his age 
and infirmity permitted. He is now confined to his bedroom, 
living in very straitened circumstances, indeed practically destitute. 
He has no relatives who can give financial help. Income, which 
includes old age pension, approximately £48. Fund voted £40. 

Widow, aged 77, of M.R.C.S. Her husband had retired and was 
on pension, which ceased at his death ; she was left with private 
means of £20. Another charity has made a grant of £30. F url 
voted £13 for six months pending application for old age pension. 

Widow, aged G4, of M.R , C.M. On her h&sband’s death m 
1924 she served as housekeeper in a nurses’ home for some >e.*rs ? 
until failing health compelled her to relinquish the post. She » 
suffering from cardiac enlargement. NationaC health insurance 
provides £1 4s a month, letting room £1 a month, and men s 
have given £15. Fund voted £2G. 
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A MILK RATION FOR CHILDREN 

At a meeting of the Children’s Minimum Committee, 
held at the House of Commons on February 15th, the 
proposal was advanced that “ a daily ration of fresh 
milk should be made available for all children attending 
State-aided schools and for younger children through 
the Public Health Department.” Though no actual 
resolution was put to the meeting, all present were 
invited to support the committee in urging the Govern- 
ment to give effect to this recommendation. The term 
" fresh milk ” is a little ambiguous. It might mean 
the opposite to canned milk.. On the other hand, it 
might mean raw as opposed to heat-treated milk. Sir 
Ernest Graham-Little, M.P., moved that the word 
” fresh ” should be deleted and replaced by the words 
" pasteurized at a low temperature.” This amendment 
was not accepted, and it would therefore appear that 
the term “ fresh milk ” is to be regarded largely as 
synonymous with raw milk. 

The issue is more important than may appear at first 
sight. Numerous investigations, of which we may 
quote that recorded by Corn' Mann, and the large- 
scale experiment carried out in Lanarkshire under the 
auspices of the Scottish Board of Health, have shown 
the undoubted value of a daily ration of milk in the 
growth and development of young children. In both 
of these investigations the children in the groups 
receiving extra milk showed at the end of a few 
months a marked superiority in height and weight over 
the children in the control groups. There is therefore 
even - reason to believe that a daily ration • of milk 
given to children, particularly to those who are living 
on the borderline of undernourishment, is likely to exert 
a beneficial action on their mental and physical develop- 
ment. Before giving, however, its approval to the 
recommendation of the Children’s Minimum Committee, 
the medical profession will do well to pause and enter 
a caveat. Raw milk, as laboratory examinations in 
various parts of the country have firmly established, 
is frequently infected, either from the cow or from 
human carriers, with micro-organisms that are patho- 
genic to man. The most authoritative figures reveal 
an infection of fi.7 per cent, of samples of raw market 
milk with living virulent tubercle bacilli and of 20 
to 30 per cent, with Brucella abortus. Besides these 
two organisms, it js known that milk becomes infected 
from time to tinie with haemolytic streptococci, 
diphtheria bacilli, and members of the typhoid, para- 
typhoid, food-poisoning, and dysentery groups. The 
attitude of those who would minimize the importance 
of these organisms in milk is not easy to comprehend. 
According to the report of the special committee 
appointed by the People’s League of Health to make 


a survey of tuberculosis of bovine origin in Great 
Britain, it is estimated : (a) that about 6 per cent, of 
all deaths from tuberculosis are caused by the bovine 
type of bacillus ; (6) that about 2,000 deaths, mostly 
in children, occur annually from this cause ; (c) that at 
least 4,000 fresh cases of bovine infection develop each 
year ; and (d) that an immense amount of suffering, 
invalidity, and often permanent deformity is caused by 
this bacillus. These estimates, it may be noted, were 
worked out with great care from the Registrar-General’s 
returns, and err, if anything, on the low side. Tuber- 
culosis, however, is not the only milk-borne disease. 
Undulant fever, caused>by Br. abortus, is being reported 
now from many parts of the country, and is not by’ 
any means confined to adults. The devastating effect 
of pathogenic strains of haemolytic streptococci, as 
revealed in the recent outbreak in a South Coast pleasure 
resort, where the. consumption of an infected milk 
supply led to over 1,200 primary cases of septic sore 
throat with sixty-five deaths, will be fresh in the minds 
of many’ public health workers. The outbreak of para- 
typhoid fever at Epping in 1931, involving 312 cases 
with eight deaths, will likewise be remembered. But 
what further need is there to labour the point? That 
a large amount of disease is carried by raw milk is no 
longer an opinion ; it is a fact — a fact as well attested 
as any in the domain of medical science. The recom- 
mendation, therefore, that milk should be consumed 
in the raw state is equivalent to the support of a measure 
which must result in the occurrence of sickness and 
death among a proportion of those affected by’ it. 

The alternative to raw milk is not no milk, but milk 
rendered safe by, some form of heat treatment. Of the 
various forms available low-temperature pasteurization 
appears to be the most satisfactory’. As carried out in 
modem plant of proper design and with automatic 
temperature control, it can be trusted to destroy the 
various pathogenic organisms that have been mentioned. 
Tlie objection sometimes raised by the protagonists of 
raw milk that pasteurization diminishes the nutritive 
value of the milk is based on very' insecure evidence. 
Stirling -and Blackwood of the Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute, in their monograph on ” The Nutritive Pro- 
perties of Milk in Relation to Pasteurization,” after a 
very thorough review of the literature, come to the 
following conclusions : "... there do not appear to 
be any good grounds for the belief that pasteurized 
milk is a less valuable component of the diet than raw 
milk for children who satisfy the bulk of their nutritive 
requirements from sources other than milk.” And 
again: “ There are, therefore, strong grounds for the 
belief that infants can satisfy all their requirements on 
diets of adequate amounts of pasteurized milk provided 
that extra vitamin D, and, of course, vitamin C, are-, 
added to the diet.” (Original in italics.) 

Practical difficulties in the way of supplying children 
with properly pasteurized milk will be encountered in 
many towns and country districts. The alternative here 
is to see that the milk is boiled immediately before use. 
If these precautions are taken, all milk being rendered 
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safe either by pasteurization or by boiling, the Children’s 
Minimum Committee is likely to receive very strong 
support from the medical profession. If, on the other 
hand, they are neglected, it must be the duty of every 
medical officer concerned in implementing the scheme 
to point out the grave results that are likely to follow 
the consumption of milk in the raw state. 


BARBITURATES 

Papers and reports and letters in the columns of the 
British Medical Journal and in those of our chief con- 
temporary, together with much vapouring by the lay 
Press, have brought the barbituric acid group of 
hypnotics into the foreground once more. It is some- 
thing of a paradox that sedative drugs should act as 
irritants to the medical profession, but for twenty years 
or so veronal and its congeners, under many names, 
plain or fancy, have been apt to provoke controversy. 
Thus in 1927 we had a long and lively correspondence 
on " drugs for sleeplessness,” centring round the 
barbitone compounds ; and now, in the Lancet, follow- 
ing a debate at the Royal Society of Medicine, 1 Sir 
William Willcox on the one side, and Sir Maurice Craig 
and those who think with him on the other, have 
joined issue again in “ the battle of the barbiturates.” 

In our opening pages this week' will be found an 
address by Dr. Mutch on proprietary remedies, with 
special reference to hypnotics. We print also Dr. 
Featherstone’s paper on the use and misuse of basal 
anaesthetics, and a warning by Mr. McNeill Love, 
founded on two fatalities after the use of basal narcotics. 
Again, at page 331, Dr. Robert Richards puts on record 
a symptom (he calls it " automatism ” for short) 
observed by him in accidental poisoning by barbitone 
derivatives. In the Lancet of February' 17th Dr. R. D. 
Gillespie has expanded, with very' full references to the 
literature, his contribution to the December debate, 
heading this, " On the Alleged Dangers of the Bar- 
biturates.” The full text of Sir William Willcox’s 
opening paper, to which Dr. Gillespie’s article is, largely' 
of the nature of a rejoinder, will be in our readers’ 
hands a fortnight hence. A mass of information and 
of opinion is thus accumulating, from which in due 
course a considered judgement may' emerge, and even 
a working policy. The difficulty at the moment is that 
during a discussion in which views are sharply opposed 
it is hard to distinguish between evidence and advocacy'. 
We have heard it said that as a topic the barbiturates, 
like milk, are ahvay's on the point of boiling over. 
But while it would be premature to attempt a summing 
up at this stage, we venture to offer a few interim 
reflections in the hope of clearing the issue and perhaps 
of cooling the atmosphere. We shall not touch here 
upon the barbiturates and- kindred drugs in basal 
anaesthesia. 

There are, fortunately, several points on which all 
are agreed.. The first is that these drugs need thought 
1 British Medical Journal. December 30th, 1933, p. 1213. 


and care in their administration. They should be 
supplied only on the order of a qualified, practitioner. 
It is altogether wrong (as Dr. Nesbitt-Wood wrote the 
other day) that in defiance of the law " a number of 
lesser chemists are prepared to sell th'em over the 
counter like so many sweets.” Casual self-medication 
must be discountenanced ; but, on the other hand, 
medical men should not be hampered in the prescription 
of sedatives for appropriate cases by irksome regula- 
tions made merely in response to a popular demand. 
So far as we can judge, the general opinion of the 
profession to-day, with one notable dissentient, is that 
the barbiturates, or some of them, have a place, and 
a valuable one, in the practice of medicine. It is 
also widely' held that some further restriction upon 
their purchase by' the public would be desirable from 
every' point of view. If, as seems likely', amending 
legislation for control of the sale of hy'pnotics is under 
consideration by' the Poisons Board set up under the 
Pharmacy' and Poisons Act of 1933, we may feel sure 
that in recommending any new procedure to lessen the 
risks of poisoning, whether accidental or suicidal, from 
the misuse of barbiturates, the Board will pay due 
regard to the weight of medical opinion and to the need 
for interfering as little as possible with the freedom of 
medical practice. 

For the prescriber, as Dr. Mutch says, the point of 
practical importance with the barbitone group is the 
margin of safety' between the hypnotic dose and the 
lethal one. This margin varies a great deal, and is 
dangerously’ narrow in some members of the series. It 
is therefore a good working plan to prescribe only a 
hypnotic whose action is well known, and to keep the 
total quantity’ ordered at any’ one time well below the 
recognized fatal dose. Again, the prescription by rule 
of thumb of barbiturates in combination with coal-tar 
analgesics such as amidopyrine seems open to objection. 
Sir Maurice Craig has long held that whereas some 
doctors prescribe hy’pnotics before they are really 
necessary’, at least as much harm is done by' not 
giving hy'pnotics early' enough. At the Brighton Meeting 
of the British Medical Association in 1913 he mentioned 
four abuses of these drugs: (1) the prescribing of 
hypnotics by' patients themselves , (2) the use of the 
wrong class of drugs ; (3) the increase of the dose to 
a poisonous extent in the endeavour to obtain sleep 
when the usual medicinal dose has proved ineffective ; 
(4) leaving a patient on some hy'pnotic night after night 
without bearing in mind the effect that the drug might 
be having on the patient. A very' large number of 
new derivatives of barbitone have been discovered 
since then and placed on the market, and they' arc 
now perhaps the most commonly' used of all drugs for 
sleeplessness. The sales of, for example, medinal 
(sodium barbitone) and of dial (diallyd barbituric acid) 
must be enormous. Though a great deal has been 
learnt about hy'pnotics in general and barbiturates m 
particular during the past twenty' y'ears, we doubt 
whether Sir Maurice Craig’s four ” don’ts ” need much 
amendment to-day. 
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DISSECTING ANEURYSM 

Tne current theory of the causation of dissecting 
aneurysm as found in even' the best textbooks on 
pathology, which refers the condition mainly to external 
violence or atheroma, is very far from the truth. The 
matter has recently been examined thoroughly by Pro- 
fessor Theodore Shennan of Aberdeen, the results of his 
investigations appearing in a monograph on dissecting 
aneurysm included by the Medical Research Council 
in its -Special Report Series. 1 Professor Shennan 
has personallv examined twenty-eight cases and has 
analysed nearly three hundred from the literature, and 
as regards the above-named factors he finds that they 
seldom figure in the aetiology. External violence tends 
to produce complete, rather than incomplete, rupture of 
the vessel wall, and it can be excluded in the great 
majority of cases of dissecting aneurysm ; it is men- 
tioned in a few cases only. As regards atheroma, this, 
being a relatively common condition, is often found 
associated with dissecting aneurysm, but in only six out 
of 21 S cases of recent rupture with dissection has this 
been definitely attributed to it. It is generally accepted 
that syphilitic aortitis is a less frequent cause of 
dissecting than of sacular aneurysms, and Professor 
Shennan’s figures confirm this view ; he gives 10 per 
cent, as the maximum incidence, although the diagnosis 
in some of the cases appears to be doubtful. The most 
important predisposing factors in the production of 
dissecting aneurysm are, according to the author's 
observations, primary degenerations of the middle coat 
of the aorta. These are known to occur as the result 


VITAMIN C IN ARCTIC BERRIES 

Professor Gothlin of the University of Upsala has 
recently reported 1 the results of an extensive research- 
into the antiscorbutic properties of Arctic berries. 
Scurvy is a definite menace in northern latitudes, owing 
to the long period during which local supplies of 
green vegetables and fruits are unobtainable. In the 
eighteenth century scurry was a common complaint in 
Scotland at the end of each winter, and it apparently 
still constitutes a problem in the northern parts of 
Sweden. The genesis of the present investigation was 
the rc-port from physicians in the Portland district that 
diets deficient in vitamins probably accounted for the 
undue frequenev of certain diseases. Gothlin concluded 
that nearlv 20* per cent, of the school children in 
certain districts suffered from vitamin C deficiency in 
the early spring. Searching for the possible local 
sources of antiscorbutics, he found that black currants, 
raspberries, and cloudberries were all effective anti- 
scorbutics, and that a considerable proportion of their 
activity was retained when they were preserved. Cloud- 
berry juice in particular was found to be nearly as 
effective an antiscorbutic as orange juice. Other berries 
were much less potent ; for example, whortleberries 
were found to have very little antiscorbutic action. 
The cloudberry plant ( Rubtts chamaemorus ) grows in 
this country’, but it is not well known, for it is only 
common in the Highlands at levels above 2.000 feet. 
Apparently it grows abundantly in certain areas in the 
Norrland, and Gothlin suggests that the picking and 
preserving of cloudberries ought to be organized in 


of various toxic conditions, among which are mentioned 
gout, diabetes, typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, influenza, and other infections. They include 
fatty and atrophic changes in the muscle, frequently 
with comptete disappearance of the fibres in small areas 
of the wall ; hyaline and mucoid degeneration of the 
connective tissue ; swelling, varicosity, and fragmenta- 
tion of the elastic laminae, and the development of 
faults " in the middle coat. Weakening of the vessel 
wall by these changes may be of such a degree that 
rupture occurs under the influence of apparently normal 
blood pressure, as when it happens during sleep. The 
author's analysis shows, however, that in the majority 
of cases the direct cause of rupture is some actual 
physical strain, such as occurs in severe muscular 
exertion, hurrying to appointments, defaecation, mount- 
ing stairs, even slight strains such as sitting up in bed. 
In four cases the rupture occurred in a fit of passion, 
and u»c ra-v- were epileptic. The degenerations are 
mostly centralized throughout the vessel, and conse- 
quently the prevalence of the ascending aorta as the 
usual site of rupture would appear to be determined 
mainly by mechanical factors. The author believes 
trat tlv abrupt diastolic recoil meeting the resistance 
of the flexed aortic valve is of greater importance as 
a factor m producing the primarv tear than an increased 
systolic Wood pressure. Professor Shennan’s monograph 
is not routined to the matters referred to above", but 
ue.ris with the subject of dissecting aneurysm in all 
its aspects, including the symptoms and clinical rims 
and it will be of much value not onlv to pathologists! 
but also to clinicians who may encounter the condition 
(hinnz n’e. 



order to provide an adequate local supply of anti- 
scorbutics, which would save the cost of importing 
oranges. 

CHILD GUIDANCE IN AMERICA 

The child guidance movement began in America, and 
its development’ in that country will largely influence 
its development here. The position of the child 
guidance clinic in the United States is at present, 
according to Dr. D. N. Hardcastle,- not at all clear-cut. 
Its work is somewhat nebulous, and is undergoing 
constant and rapid change. The lines of approach 
and goals of treatment are by no means stabilized, 
the focus of attention shifting from the child itself to 
the environment, and in the environment from the 
school to the parents, according to the way of thinking 
of the clinic in question. This way of thinking may 
itself change completely in a comparatively short time. 
In order to gather some information on the probable 
direction of child guidance work in the future Dr. 
Hardcastle circulated a questionary to twelve repre- 
sentative American clinics. His first question dealt 
with the services which the general practitioner can 
render to the clinic. The majority of replies com- 
plained that the general practitioner's lack of psychiatric 
education makes him unable to co-operate, but five 
clinics out of twelve, report favourablv on his sending 
of cases to the clinic and his value in looking after the 
physical side of the patients. Tnree clinics consider 
that, when adequately trained, he should treat the 
bulk of the patients who now come to the clinic : and 
one clinic re co rds the clo se, all-round co-operation of 
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medical practitioners. On the other hand, another 
clinic regards itself as. in opposition to the medical 
practitioners, and three comment on the interest and 
co-operation of paediatricians in contradistinction to 
the apathy of the family doctors. Eleven clinics state 
that cases Should be referred from all sources and not 
only medical ones ; three stress the importance of 
medical references, and two will not treat cases until 
the general practitioner in charge has been informed 
and has given permission. In reply to Dr. Hardcastle’s 
suggested criticism that the child is subjected to such 
a team of people that he becomes merely the hub of 
the complicated machinery of the clinic, eight clinics 
emphasize the very close personal contact which the 
child has with the psychiatrist, a closer contact than 
is obtained under any other conditions ' of medical 
treatment, for the parents are not involved, being dealt 
with by the social worker. Four replies consider that 
with the younger group of children the parents should 
often be the central point in treatment, the childls 
behaviour being regarded, until treatment has reached 
a certain point, as purely symptomatic. The typical 
reply concerning the aim of the clinic is that in the 
first place an attempt is made to evaluate the child's 
difficulties as within the child and as purely environ- 
mental, or as a combination of both. The general aim 
of treatment is to create in the clinic such a relation- 
ship with child and parents as to enable them freely 
to bring up the problems bothering them and to get 
a clear idea of their feelings about these and each other. 
The. clinic will then make some attempt to remedy 
environmental defects and to give the school a better 
understanding of the situation. Correction follows 
rather as the outcome of this clarification of feelings 
and attitudes than as a result of success in attaining 
a specific goal. The technique employed is chiefly 
that which will suit the child ; full use is made of 
psycho-analytic knowledge, but psycho-analysis is only 
practised by. one clinic on a small group of selected 
children. All the facilities available at the clinic are 
employed to create a friendly feeling with the child. 
Play is used wherever possible with the younger group, 
and free conversation with the older group. Question 
and answer and re-education methods form part of 
the treatment. The director of a large clinic, who had 
the opportunity of criticizing these replies, declared to 
Dr. Hardcastle that the more progressive clinics had 
evolved a much more flexible and elastic approach 
during the last year or so. His own clinic was more 
and more tending to simplify its treatment and avoid 
unnecessary multiplicity of contacts with clinic workers, 
the team approach only being used when a full invest’ga- 
tion could help that treatment. He strongly deprecated 
the attitude that any contact with the patient had to 
take a definite form in order to fit in with the set 
clinic procedure, and that clinic workers should have 
to conform, in dealing with the situation, to recognized 
clinic machinery. He also said that a much freer 
attitude towards treatment had been developed : after 
the first interview, when the patient had been shown 
what the clinic could offer, the responsibility for having 
treatment or not was. shifted wherever possible to the 
parent. Patients should, he said, be encouraged to 
attend the clinic rather than be visited by the social 
worker in their homes. 


PROGRESS WITH HEARING AIDS 
In recent years, as Mr. Douglas G. Carruthers indicates 
in an interesting article , 1 a great effort 'has been made 
to put artificial hearing aids on a more scientific basis. 
The otologist, finding the difficulties of this task beyond 
his unaided powers, has invited the co-operation of the 
engineer, the physiologist, and others. The result of 
their combined efforts has thrown a new light on the 
question of hearing aids, and it is now possible to 
prescribe an apparatus which coincides in performance 
curve with the patient’s hearing loss at varying 
frequencies as measured by an audiometric test. 
Coincidently with this, the National Institute for the 
Deaf, under whose auspices much of the work has 
proceeded, has been active in its own endeavours to 
protect the public from falling victims to the vendors 
of some of the advertised hearing aids on the market. 
Mr. Carruthers mentions the work done in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Physiology’ of the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine on hard, and soft 
carbons, and refers to this as only a rudimentary 
advance. Out of these early experiments, however, 
great progress has been made. Much attention has 
been given to the production of suitable carbons— 
a matter of considerable difficulty and importance— 
and investigators arc now concentrating on hard, 
medium, and soft carbons, both large and small, which, 
when used in conjunction with receiver diaphragms of 
a correct residual frequency, may be fonnd to yield 
the response peaks most, nearly’ suitable to a patient’s 
audiometric response curve. The General Post Office 
Research Laboratories have played an important part 
in determining these response curves, and it is now 
possible to define the frequencies picked up and 
amplified by various instruments as a guide to pre- 
scription. There is still much more work to be done 
along these lines, and room for further improvement. 
In other laboratories investigations are being conducted 
with wireless equipment, etc. Carbons are not used 
here, but valves, special tone control transformers, 
volume control, etc., are the rule, and the loud-speaker 
becomes the microphone when used as a deaf aid. 
These instruments give a clear and powerful repro- 
duction, but are naturally’ not portable. An effort is 
being made by’ certain investigators working upon this 
class of instrument to overcome this problem, and to 
produce a portable instrument which gives an equally 
good reproduction. We understand that the difficulties 
are on the point of solution, in which case a very' 
notable advance will have been made. All these 
instruments find their greatest usefulness in cases of 
deafness with a sound nerve. When the nerve is 
affected, the most suitable form of aid still seems to be 
the mechanical — for example, speaking-tube, trumpet, 
etc. — while lip-reading will of course always hold its 
place as the greatest aid the deaf can have. With 
regard to re-educational methods, though some oto- 
logists claim excellent results from the use of the 
electrophonoide of Ziind-Burguet, others give less en- 
couraging reports, stating that while nearly all types 
of deafness improve to a greater or less degree— in- 
cluding cases of nerve deafness — the vast majority’- of 
them fall back and lose within a few months most, 

1 j Med. Journ. Australia, 1933, ii, 342- 
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and in some instances all, of what they have gained, 
a second course of treatment being as a rule, not -so 
effective as the first. It is comforting, however, to 
reflect that at last the question of artificial aids to 
hearing is engaging the serious attention of otologists 
and workers in pure and applied science, and to hope 
that the points so ably brought out by Mr. Camithcrs 
as demanding the consideration of these investigators 
are now actually being dealt with. 


LEAD IN CANNED SARDINES 
A recent investigation on the occurrence of lead in 
canned sardines 1 provides an interesting example of an 
unusual form of food contamination. The chemical 
laboratories of Messrs. Lyons and Co. carry out routine 
examinations for metallic impurities on all foods which 
have been in contact with solder. Such analyses in 
respect of sardines showed that SS per cent, of the 
samples contained less than 20 parts per million of lead, 
but that the remainder yielded larger quantities, and 
in one case 150 parts per million of lead were found. 
Examination of the tins revealed no obvious relation 
between the amount of exposed solder and the lead 
contamination. On investigation of the process of 
sardine packing it was found that the fish were cooked 
on metal grills, which were supposed to be made of 
tinned iron but which in some factories were in reality 
covered with soft solder. It was observed that contact 
of the fish with such grills resulted in a serious con- 
tamination with lead. The maximum daily quantity of 
sardines that anyone is likely to consume is so small 
that lead poisoning from this cause would be a great 
rarity, but the investigation is of interest because it 
illustrates the unexpected channels through which food 
contamination may occur. 


NUTRITIONAL NIGHT-BLINDNESS 

Drs. Wilbur and Eustemiarr of the Mayo Clinic record 
a most unusual case of night-blindness due to short 
circuit of the intestines. They remark that hemeralopia 
was recognized in the time of Hippocrates, and that liver 
or liver and honey was a cure for it. Recent experi- 
mental work has demonstrated that the symptom may 
be produced by faulty nutrition, particularly deficiency 
in vitamin A. Although functional hemeralopia is not 
uncommon in the Orient and some European countries, 
it is thought to be extremely rare in the United States. 
The patient was a man aged 48, a civil engineer. In 
1904 he had symptoms of duodenal ulcer for which 
gastro-enterostomy was performed at the Clinic in 1919. 
In 1929 he had symptoms of jejunal ulceration, and 
two years later a gastrocolic fistula appeared. From 
1931 to 1932 he had a good diet, but he suffered from 
diarrhoea, passing daily many liquid stools. On ad- 
mission in 1933 he was in a cachectic state. The 
gastrocolic fistula was repaired, and all the sy’mploms 
ceased. The night-blindness began early in 1932. He 
noticed that the street lamps were yellow and dim, 
and being an engineer he blamed the local power plant! 
until he discovered the fault in his own eyes He saw 
well in daylight, but at dusk he tumbled over things, 
ran into people, and fell down steps. His power of 

* The Analyst. 19X1. Iviii, 7X1. 
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light adaptation was very slow. The attacks were 
periodic, lasting from two to ten clays, at intervals of 
one to four weeks. Since the repair of the fistula there 
has been no recurrence of the night-blindness. Nutri- 
tional night-blindness depends on a disturbance in the 
metabolism of the visual purple of the retinal red cells. 
In bright light the purple is bleached, but it is con- 
stantly being regenerated. Experiments have revealed 
a close relation between vitamin A and the visual 
purple. Friderica and others have demonstrated that 
there is a delay or failure of regeneration of the purple 
of animals deprived of vitamin A. Also \ udkin and 
others have shown that hog’s retina has a high vitamin A 
content. It is thought that there may be a reversible 
reaction — vitamin A being needed for the production 
of the visual purple and the latter, under suitable 
conditions, producing vitamin A. v 


STANDING ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

The standing advisory committee which the Minister of 
Health proposes to set up to assist him in public health 
matters will consist of three representatives of the 
County Councils Association (the body which made the 
suggestion that such a committee should be appointed) 
and of the Association of Municipal Corporations, two 
of the London County Council, of the Urban District 
Councils Association, and of the Rural District Councils 
Association, and one of the Metropolitan Boroughs’ 
Standing Joint Committee. The London County Council 
proposes to appoint as its representatives the chairman 
of its central Public Health Committee and its medical 
officer of health for the time being. The reference of 
the committee is: "To advise the Minister on any 
question of policy or administration affecting the public 
health services in England and Wales which may be 
referred to the committee by the. Minister.” The 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry will act as chair- 
man of the committee. 


TREATMENT OF ADDISON’S DISEASE 
Tire Therapeutic Trials Committee of the Medical 
Research Council is arranging an inquiry' into the value 
of extracts of suprarenal cortex in the treatment of 
Addison’s disease. The work will be done on the com- 
mittee’s behalf by Professor T. R. Elliott (University 
College Hospital, London), Dr. Robert Hutchison and 
Dr. S. Levy Simpson (London Hospital), Dr. J. F. 
Wilkinson (Royal Infirmary’, Manchester), and Professor 
D. Murray Lyon (Royal Infirmary’, Edinburgh). As 
it is desired to admit to these hospitals sufficient patients 
for the inquiry as soon as possible, the committee would 
be very’ grateful if consultants and practitioners having 
suitable cases of Addison’s disease under their care 
would communicate with one or other of the physicians 
named above. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. A. H. N. 
Lowers, F.R.C.P., consulting obstetric physician to the 
London Hospital, and author of the well-known text- 
book on diseases of women which went through seven 
editions. We have to announce also the death of Mr. 
J. F. Dobson, F.R.C.S., who retired last October from 
the chair of surgery in the University of Leeds. 
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NEW X-RAY DEPARTMENT 
The Duchess of York opened last week the new .r-ray 
therapy department of the Marie Curie Hospital, Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue, Hampstead. Her Royal Highness was welcomed 
to the borough by the Mayor of Hampstead, and to the 
institution by the Marquess of Reading and by Miss Maud 
Chadburn, the chairman of the Cancer Research Committee 
of the hospital. The French Ambassador and the Polish 
Minister were present, and Dr. Henry Coutard brought 
the congratulations of Professor Regaud, and of the 
Fondation Curie, Institut du Radium, l'Universite de 
Paris. Miss Chadburn reminded the company that during 
the last few years, the results having been tested by 
time, the importance of v -ray therapy had become more 
generally acknowledged. The Marie Curie Hospital had 
been working with radium with encouraging results — 
nearly every case taken in hand had been relieved, and 
it was hoped that a number had been cured, although that 
word was used with a proper hesitation until a sufficient 
number of years -had elapsed without recurrence. The 
medical staff of the hospital, however, had increasingly 
felt that their results would be improved if the hospital 
could obtain a deep therapy .r-ray plant to supplement 
the action of radium. The .r rays would act in a similar 
manner to radium, but upon tissues which radium could 
not well reach. The opportunity arose of acquiring a 
house next door to the hospital, and here an apparatus 
had been installed which received the .approval of the 
experts who had examined it. It was not always realized 
how costly such provision was — for example, the special 
windows in the cubicles for r-ray treatment cost £5 per 
square foot. The cost of the plant had been met by 
special gifts and bequeathments, but the maintenance of 
the new department, which included a ward for six 
patients and three single rooms for private patients, would 
add £2,000 a year to the maintenance cost of the hospital ; 
and to find the means for pursuing the work had always 
been a problem since this medical women’s venture was 
started. The Marquess of Reading added a few words 
testifying to the pride of those concerned at what had 
so far been accomplished at the Marie Curie Hospital. 
It was started originally as a clinic in 1925 by the London 
Association of the Medical Women's Federation, and later 
became a hospital ; it had already treated over 2,000 
cases of cancer in women with marked success. The 
Duchess of York then declared the department open, 
and made an inspection of it. An expression of thanks 
to Her Royal Highness on behalf of tbe committee of 
management was conveyed by Mrs. Walter Runciman. 

X-RAY THERAPY OF CANCER 

Miss Hurdon took the chair at a special meeting 
organized by the medical committee of the Marie Curie 
Hospital on February 15tli. Dr. Coutard, who had come 
over to represent the Fondation Curie, Paris, at the 
opening of the new v-ray department at the hospital, 
delivered a lecture on principles of x-ray treatment of 
malignant disease. 

Dr. Coutard said that he would consider first some 
results, secondly the technique, and lastly some general 
principles. Certain cases could undoubtedly be cured. 
His figures for the years 1921-6 revealed that 17 per cent, 
of forty-five patients with lymphosarcoma of the mouth 
and tongue had been alive and well after seven years ; 
of forty-six patients with epithelioma of the tonsil and 
soft palate 28 per cent, had been alive after five years 
and 17 per cent, after seven years. The extra two years 
made little difference to cases of epithelioma of the larynx, 
as the figures for five- and seven-year survival in seventy- 
seven cases were 28 and 27 per cent, respectively. 
Some years would show much lower figures than the 
average and some would show higher. 

Dr. Coutard said that he used constant potential 
machines with a voltage of 180 to 200 kV, a current 
of 4 mA, and a distance of 50 to 60 cm. through a filter 
of 2 mm. zinc, 3 mm. aluminium, and 1 cm. wood. The 


depth dose for radio-sensitive tumours measured from 

3.000 to 4,000 r, and for radio-resistant tumours from 

4.000 to 5,000 r or possibly more. The biological results 
were radio-epithelitis and radio-epidermatitis in the mucous 
membrane and skin respectively, and these were exactly 
measured. The mucous membrane showed a complete 
destruction of the germinal layers and the appearance- of 
a false membrane some thirteen or fourteen days after the 
first dose ; this lesion was healed by the twenty-sixth 
day. The skin damage involved loss of the surface layers 
and denudation of the dermis ; it appeared just as the 
mucous membrane lesion disappeared, and healed fifteen 
days later. To get the reaction in this form the dose 
must be spread over about fourteen days, two daily 
sessions of an hour being given. If a shorter time were 
taken over the same dose both skin and mucosal reactions 
appeared later and lasted longer, and the connective tissue 
might be involved. If the period were prolonged, for 
example to eighteen days, the reactions were much 
reduced in amount and delayed in appearance. Repair 
should be completed in the skin in about a fortnight, and 
there should be no scar. The radiologist might anticipate 
a good healing if the edges of the denuded area showed 
advancing islands of epithelial cells. There was an 
optimum dose for each variety of growth. If the dose 
was increased beyond a certain point the results got worse 
and not better. Two important factors were involved : 
the quantity of the dose and the duration of the treat- 
ment. For radio-sensitive undifierentiated tumours, such 
as lymphosarcoma, the important element was the 
quantity, the duration being of less significance. The ideal 
length of treatment was one which would conserve the 
normal cells, but it was not known. The duration was 
more important than the quantity when the growth was 
radio-resistant — for example, gland epithelioma or adeno- 
carcinoma. The dose must not be given in less than 
thirty days, and the period might be extended up to 
seventy days in breast cancer. The results were generally 
good if the total dose was divided into small daily appli- 
cations of 200 to 300 r each. Cancer could be cured by 
x rays, but the treatment was very difficult and still 
dangerous. The patients should be examined daily in 
order that the dose might be modified if normal tissues 
were showing signs of damage. 


Ireland 


Royal College of Surgeons: Charter Day Dinner 
At the one hundred and fiftieth Charter Day dinner at 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, Mr. Frank 
Crawley, the president, reminded his audience that at 
last year's dinner he had expressed the opinion that in the 
larger towns — for example, in Cork, Galway, and Dublin — 
there should be an amalgamation or federation of hos- 
pitals ; for it was generally admitted that the economic 
unit for a hospital was one of 500 beds. In Dublin most 
of the hospitals had from 120 to 160 beds ; if the three 
hospitals of 160 beds were amalgamated or made into a 
federation they would approach the economic unit of 500 
beds. When contemplating any new hospital building, 
Mr. Crawley continued, they must recognize the necessity 
for more private beds. There could be no doubt but that 
the general public was awake to the fact that it was a wise 
thing to go where all the complicated machines necessary 
to modern medicine were likely to be found, together with 
the men who could work them. It was impossible, even, 
if the sweepstakes continued to flourish, to contemplate 
the equipment of each small hospital as.it should be 
equipped and staffed. They could therefore amalgamate 
or federate, and in his opinion amalgamation was the. 
better way. The tendency of modern medicine was 
towards team work. Rumour, ever a lying jade, had it 
that throughout the twenty-six counties many small hos- 
pitals were to be built, each presumably with one or two 
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medical men attached. If this proved to be the case then 
the progress of medical science in Ireland would be put 
back fifty years. And worse, the treatment of the patients 
would be ineffective in many cases. He knew many 
excellent physicians and surgeons in the smaller towns in 
Ireland, and these towns could be thankful that they had 
such able members of the medical profession to look after 
the sick. But no one, having regard to the trend of modem 
medicine, the expensive mechanical equipment of an up-to- 
date hospital, and the large number of trained medical 
men and assistants that were necessary properly to 
carry out the team work, could hope to equip and staff 
a hospital in a small country town so as to fulfil the 
standard of a modem hospital. He hoped that there 
would always be the general medical practitioner, by 
whom nine-tenths of the medical cases could be efficiently 
dealt with, but if the general practitioner had to call in 
outside assistance he would need to have it as full and 
as free as possible. If there were to be small hospitals 
scattered over the country, they should be of the cottage 
hospital type. Continuing, Mr. Crawley said that the 
slums filled the hospitals. He knew that the corporation, 
under the enthusiastic guidance of the Lord Mayor, was 
making strenuous efforts to get rid of the slums. But it 
occurred to him that it was very' little use to build new, 
clean houses, and put into them tenants who for genera- 
tions had contracted insanitary habits. In truth, they had 
never had a chance of contracting any other habits. The 
Dutch were building what were called half-way houses, 
which were allocated to the inhabitants of the worst 
slums. After a time, when those inhabitants had shown 
that they could appreciate a more luxurious home, and 
when their behaviour warranted it, they were moved 
to a better-class house. 


History of St Vincent’s Hospital 

On January 23rd, 183-f, Mary Aikenliead, of the Ordei 
of the Sisters of Charity, opened a hospital at St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, the first in these islands tc 
be organized and staffed by women. Dr. Joseph M. 
O'Ferrall, single-handed, undertook the care of the patients 
and the teaching of the sisters, and was the first in a 
long chain of medical and nursing comradeship within its 
walls. To commemorate its founding a hundred years ago 
a handsome volume entitled A Century of Service has been 
compiled, the publishers being Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 
The story of the institution is told by a variety of authors 
and with a personal touch which is often lacking from 
such histories. In this way the outstanding events are 
described rather as seen through the eyes of those ini- 
mediately concerned, and the freshness of the narrative is 
heightened by excellent illustrations of the past and 
present buildings. D’Alton Williams, then medical student 
and poet, gave his sendees freely in the early days. At 
first an out-patient institution solely, in lS35‘a ward was 
opened with twelve beds for female patients, the medical 
M co " slsbng ? f Dr - ° Ferrall, then surgeon to Dublin’s 
reason 11 J a!rcad >- aUr acted attention by 

the rieht m, Publ,ca !;° n 011 " Phlegmonous tumours in 
the right iliac region "-a precursor of appendicitis. He 
v as a most active member of the Pathological Societv 
founded in 1837, and a forerunner of the Royal Academy 
of Med.cine in Ireland. Until his death in 1859, O'Ferrall 
laboured for s t. Vincent's Hospital, which by 1SG0 had 
grown to eighty beds, new wards having been* opened for 
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b years saw rapid advances in technique and 


equipment, until now it is again being found necessary to 
make provision for better laboratory accommodation. 
St. Vincent’s Hospital to-day contains seven ward units 
with nineteen to thirty beds each, and never a bed un- 
occupied. Of the patients, 65 per cent, are treated with- 
out charge, and hot more than 10 per cent, of the re- 
mainder pay the whole cost. Private wards (St. Anthony’s) 
cater for paying pafients, and there are also private 
homes, all of these being now worked as distinct economic 
units. In a sense the foundation of the nursing school 
preceded that of the hospital, for Mother Aikenhead had 
arranged for the first nurses to be trained in Paris before 
its opening. That there was something exceptional in the 
nursing atmosphere is shown by an application from 
Florence Nightingale for leave to spend three months in 
its wards. In 1S94 the modern system of training secular 
nurses was introduced, and the nursing school of the 
present day was inaugurated. Medical students were 
catered for from the earliest days, and the report contains 
some amusing reminiscences. A Century of Service tells 
in a series of biographies and personal recollections how a 
renowned Dublin hospital came into being to meet a great 
need in a community oppressed by poverty and misery, 
and evolved with changing times to adapt itself to new 
opportunities for its work cf mercy. 


Central Midwives Board 


The period of office of the Central Midwives Board for 
the Irish Free State having expired, the Board has been 
constituted to function as from February 1st under an 
Order issued by the Minister for Local Government and 
Public Health. The following members have been 
appointed: Dr. J. J. O’Kelly, Mr. M. Stafford, and 
Senator Kathleen Clarke (appointed by the Minister for 
Local Government and Public Health) Sir Edward Coey 
digger, M.D., Dr. J. J. Kearney, Dr. Thomas Hennessy, 
and Sir William J. Stnyly, M.D. (elected by registered 
medical practitioners resident in the Free State) ; Miss A. 
Smithson, Miss N. Healey, Mrs, Martin, and Mrs. Margaret 
Price (appointed by the Minister for Local Government 
and Public Health after consultation with nursing 
Associations). 

Local Services (Temporary Economics) Bill 

Resolutions have been passed by medical practitioners 
in the county administrative areas protesting against the 
provisions in the Local Services (Temporary Economies) 
Ao.JBill, 1933, for' cufs”in the salaries of medical officers 
and other officials in the service of local authorities. Many 
local authorities have also protested against the Bill on the 
grounds that in some instances the salaries are already on 
the small side, in otiiers they are quite inadequate, and 
that, in the circumstances, a reduction would create such 
dissatisfaction in the sen-ices as to interfere with efficiency. 


Medical Certificates for School Children 

At the last meeting of Cuslicndall School Attendance 
Subcommittee the school attendance officer stated that the 
bad attendance during January' was due to an epidemic of 
influenza colds in the district. While he was satisfied that 
this was the cause, many of tho parents were unable to 
produce medical certificates in support. The clerk to the 
subcommittee stated that parents refused to obtain a 
certificate because it cost them 3s. Gd. Discussing this 
question of medical certificates for school children a 
-member of the committee said that no one could 
blame doctors for refusing to give such certificates free. 
Doctors had a right to their fees. He thought 

wdtT'Th hat ,. s ° me arrangements could be made 
”‘ h tbe . f cd,caJ profession for the provision of. 
m ICa certification in deserving cases, and he 
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proposed that the committee should call upon the Ministry 
to take steps in the matter. The figures showing the 
number of children absent through illness during January 
were startling, and yet they had not a single proof that 
the children were actually ill. The percentage attendance 
returns for the various schools in the district during 1933 
were as follows : Culraney, 81.2; Parkmore, S7.5 ; Kilmore, 
S3. 6 ; Layde, S5.5 ; Glendun, S6.9 ; Ballycamon, 85 ; 
Glenaan, 75.6 ; Cushendall, 84.1 ; Knocknacarry — girls 
76.9, boys 81.2. 


Scotland 


Glasgow Royal Infirmary 

At the annual meeting of contributors to the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary Sir James Macfarlane, who presided, 
said that demands upon the services of the hospital were 
still increasing, especially in the out-patient department, 
where the average number of attendances now amounted 
to 7,642 per week. The managers proposed to rebuild 
the out-patient department and the ophthalmic institution 
upon a new site, as additional accommodation was urgently 
required for both. Itwas stated that there had been a deficit 
of £6,343 on the past year’s work, the ordinary expendi- 
ture having been £110,100, an increase of £1,500 over 
the figure for 1932. The expenses, excluding those of 
the out-patient department, had worked ouf! at 7s. Od. 
per patient per day. Principal Sir Robert Rait said that 
the difficult times of the past few years had inevitably 
led to a decrease in contributions ; he believed, however, 
that they were entering upon better times, and that 
citizens would recognize their increased responsibilities in 
respect of those advances in medical and other sciences 
which cost the Royal Infirmary a large amount of money. 
Sir Ernest Morris, formerly house governor to the London 
Hospital, said that the duties of a medical staff were 
threefold : first, to bring about the recovery of the patients 
in the hospital or out-patient department ; secondly, to 
make a study of disease ; and thirdly, to teach so that 
knowledge might be passed on to the doctors and nurses 
of the future. There were 350 nurses in this Infirmary, 
which was recognized as one of the best training schools 
in the country. 

Elsie Inglis Memorial Hospital 
At the annual meeting of the Edinburgh Hospital 
and Dispensary for Women and Children, and the 
Elsie Inglis Memorial Maternity Hospital, Lady Ruth 
Balfour, M.B., who presided, said that a new ante- 
natal department was about to be started. The report 
showed that the expenditure on the hospital for the 
past year had been £7,254, but there had been a deficit 
of £2,004 at the end of the year. The total number 
of cases treated in the maternity hospital had been 1,376 
as compared with 1,335 in the previous year, and among 
these had been 372 abnormal cases. The chairman referred 
to some valuable research work which had been done at 
the hospital during the past three years. It was known 
that the largest single cause of death in childbirth was 
sepsis, due chiefly to a haemolytic streptococcus, and in 
the Elsie Inglis Hospital investigation had been carried 
out to elaborate a system of isolation which should prevent 
this. The work had been increasingly successful until, in 
the year under review, there had not been a single case 
of fever due to this organism. The method consisted in 
examining every patient during ante-natal treatment, and 
every member of the staff once a month for this organism. 
Patients who were found to be free were isolated. Last 
year 17,000 bacteriological examinations were carried 


out. Professor Sydney Smith said the practical applica- 
tion of this research work, which had almost eliminated 
maternal pyrexia, had been startling. In Scotland gener- 
ally maternal mortality had risen last year to about 8 per 
1,000, while in the Elsie Inglis Hospital it was 2.18. Miss 
Gertrude Herzfeld gave details of the work at Bruntsfield 
Hospital, where there had been an increase in both medical 
and surgical cases. A post-graduate course would now 
enable six or eight women doctors together to have a 
fortnight’s whole-time course between the two hospitals. 
There were posts for twelve resident women graduates 
in the hospitals each year. 

Doctors’ Prescriptions 

An address on " Pharmaceutical Sidelights from the 
Rational Health Insurance .Central Checking Bureau ” 
was delivered by Mr. A. B. Gilmour, on February 16th, 
at a meeting held in Edinburgh of the Rorth British 
Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
Mr. Gilmour said that the Rational Health Insurance 
Act had given to the insured person, among other things, 
free choice of chemist, and this had removed the objection- 
able arrangement of code prescriptions, by which doctors 
sometimes reserved the dispensing of their prescriptions to a 
particular chemist. A further advantage was that in the 
case of national health insurance prescriptions there were no 
bad debts, but a regular monthly payment to the chemists, 
under the supervision of the Central Checking Bureau. 
With a staff of fifty persons this bureau in Glasgow last 
year dealt with 3,700.000 prescription forms. Mr. Gilmour 
gave some amusing examples of difficulties that had 
arisen. In one case an assistant medical practitioner, 
after inserting the name of his principal in the place 
reserved for the signature, had added his own name, anil 
his illegible signature had caused the dispensing of a 
porous belladonna plaster. In another, a doctor prac- 
tising in a working-class district issued a prescription for 
a four-pound jar of malt and cod-liver oil whenever he 
called at a house where there were children. The object 
of this was disclosed when a woman asked the chemist 
if she might have the malt without the cod-liver oil, as 
it was nicer on the children’s bread-and-butter. As the 
children were not insured persons this could hardly be 
regarded as proper and sufficient medicine for the person 
for whom it was prescribed. Supervision, Mr. Gilmour 
continued, was also employed to control the prescribing 
of medicines in extravagant quantities, as in one case 
where there had been a prescription for one gallon of 
liquid paraffin, a supply sufficient for half a year in table- 
spoonful doses. As evidence, however, that the cost of 
medicines was never allowed to restrict the supply neces- 
sary for treatment of an insured sick person, he gave 
two examples. In one case during a period of eight and a 
half years 71 cwt. of boric acid ointment had been 
supplied at a cost of £113, and in another an insured 
diabetic in three and a half years had received insulin 
and other medicines at a total cost of £236. 

Central Midwives Board 

The examinations of the Central Midwives Board for 
Scotland, held simultaneously in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, have just concluded, with the 
following results. Out of 127 candidates who appeared 
for the examination 115 passed. Of the successful candi- 
dates twenty-three were trained at the Royal Maternity 
Hospital, eleven at the Elsie Inglis Memorial Hospital, and 
one at the Deaconess Hospital, Edinburgh ; twenty-nine 
at the Royal Maternity Hospital, Glasgow ; nine at Stob- 
hill General Hospital ; one at the Eastern District Hos- 
pital ; seven at Govan Maternity Hospital ; eleven at 
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BeUshiU Maternity Hospital ; three at Motherwell Mater- 
nity Hospital three at Barshaw Hospital, Paisley ; four 
at the Maternity Department, Koval Infirmary, Dundee , 
five at the Maternity Hospital, Aberdeen ; three at the 
Royal Infirmax\\ Perth ; three at the Royal Infirmary, 
Stirling, and tire remainder at various recognized institu- 
tions. 

England and Wales 


Joint Tuberculosis Council 

The winter meeting of the Joint Tifitrculosis Council was 
held in London on Saturday, February 17tli, and the 
members, . together with a number of workers in allied 
fields, were afterwards entertained to luncheon by the 
chairman. Dr. G. Lissant Cox, at the Hotel Russell. . 
Proposing the health of his guests, the chairman expressed 
regret at the'absence of Miss Olga Kethersole, founder of 
the People's League of Health, and particularly welcomed 
Lord Dawson of Penn, who, he said, had not only survived 
a three-hours' talk with twenty tuberculosis experts in his 
own house, but had led them in the end to a unanimous 
decision. Lord Dawson, in an informal acknowledgement 
of the toast, paid tribute to Miss Nethcrsole’s disinterested 
pertinacity in a good cause, and mentioned that the Royal 
College of Physicians had now before it the task of 
administering the Prophit bequest for. research in tubercu- 
losis and in cancer. Sir Henry Gauvain, proposing the 
toast of the “ Joint Tuberculosis Council," said that none j 
of the visitors must imagine for a moment that this was ! 
merely a lunch dub ; it' was a most important factor in 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign. Its members, representing 
many different aspects and interests, were united in their 
endeavours ; they maintained contact with the general 
practitioner through the British Medical Association, with 
medical officers of health through their special society, 
with pathologists, surgeons, and administrators. They 
were very fortunate, he said, in their chairman, Dr*. 
Lissant Cox.- whose annual reports were masterpieces, and 
in still having Dr. Ernest Walker as their ideal honorary' 
secretary'. Dr. Ward, in his reply, cast a brief glance over 
the ten years of his secretaryship, and of the council’s 
life, and offered some amusing reflections on the value of 
resource. Mr. G. S. Elliston, M.P., describing himself as 
a regular luncher with the society and one who had been 
associated with Sanatorium Benefit since its inception in 
1912, proposed the health of the chairman. This was 
supported by Dr. Charles Porter, president of the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health, who said it was a rest for 
him to go among argumentative people, and by Dr. Jane 
Walker, who rounded off a sequence of light-hearted 
speeches with two good stories. 

Society of Apothecaries 

The Society of Apothecaries of London held a Livery 
Dinner on February 20th, with the Master, Dr. J. O. 
Wakelin Barratt, in the chair. In proposing the 'toast 
of " The Royal Colleges " Dr. Cecil Wall ably supported 
his reputation as historian of the Society. This year, he 
said, represented a triple centenary, for in 1G34, 1734, 
and 1834 the Society' of Apothecaries had been brought 
into contact, not always friendly, with the Royal College 
of Physicians of London. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century die College,- a small body of men, had 
tried to monopolize practice in London and to 'Squash the 
apothecaries, who not only provided drugs, but gave 
advice as to their use. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the Apothecaries rented the Physic 
Garden at Chelsea, but this did not do much until it 
became the property of the Society through the munifi- 
cence of Sir Hans Sloane, to whom the Society put up 


a statue in the gardens in 1734. In 1834 Pariiamen. 
inquired into the organization of the medical profession, 
and at this time the relations between the Apothecaries 
Societv and the two Royal Colleges was very dose. Dr. 
Wall hoped that the amity between them would continue 
ip the future. In a pleasant speech Sir Charlton Briscoe 
replied to the toast for the College of Physicians. The 
real foundation of the old dispute between the Apothe- 
caries and the College of Physicians, he said, was that the 
Apothecaries of that day were a corrupt lot. Sir Holburt 
Waring, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
referred to the conference, at present sitting, on the 
reform of the medical curriculum. Although a report 
had not yet been drafted, he would make some antici- 
patory remarks on the matter. He favoured the selection 
of candidates on physical, mental, and moral grounds. 
Many men went in for medicine who had no aptitude or 
were unfitted for it. There should be some kind of 
vocational selection. Wc had, he said, gone too far in 
this country in making examinations everything and the 
training but little. There could be no skill before prac- 
tice. Too much was learnt from books and too little from 
performance. He saw no reason why the curriculum 
should not be both shortened and lengthened. The 
elementary sciences might be taught in a more general 
way, with less detail, and greater attention to exact 
knowledge should be given in the later " parts of the 
curriculum. In toasting “ The Guests," Sir William 
Wiilcox, the Senior Warden, said that the Society of 
Apothecaries was a City company, and City companies 
excelled in hospitality, which they delighted to offer 
to their guests. The Society of Apothecaries had as its 
aim the encouragement of the general practitioner. Sir 
Francis Fremantle and Mr. G. A. Wathen, Master of 
the Mercers' Company, replied. 

Infectious Diseases among Hop-pickers in Kent 
The London County Council five years ago resolved that 
it was undesirable that London public health authorities 
should accept responsibility for cases of infectious disease 
occurring amongst persons who went to districts outside 
London for hop-picking, the question having been raised 
by various local authorities in Kent, who were supported 
by the Kent County Council. The view of the L.C.C. 
was that cases of infectious disease occurring in a district 
were the responsibility of the local sanitary authority, and 
there appeared to be no reason why any particular case 
of seasonal migration, such as hop-picking, should be 
exceptionally treated. The late Metropolitan Asylums 
Board at that time adopted the same attitude as the 
Council, though it realized that an outbreak of infectious 
disease among thej>opulation of an area largely augmented 
by temporary migrants might overtax local resources, and 
offered to assist by receiving suitable cases in its hospitals 
on • the understanding that the authorities responsible 
would pay the cost incurred. Recently the attention of 
the Council has been called to two persons suffering from 
diphtheria who have been transferred from Kent to their 
home in St. Maryleboiie, one by ambulance and one by 
train, apparently with a view to their care becoming a 
matter for the London authorities. In a report of the 
borough medical officer of health it was indicated that 
this course followed some arrangement between the local 
medical officer of health concerned and the Council’s 
medical officer of health. The St. Marvlsbone Borough 
Council has been informed tiiat there is no foundation for 
the suggestion that the county medical officer was party to 
any such arrangement. The situation which has arisen, 
in the view of the Central Public Health Committee, is 
most serious. The transportation of patients to their 
homes and thence to hospital would cause delay in treat- 
ment which might be injurious to their health.’ and there 
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is also a risk to public health if they travel in public 
conveyances. The committee is proposing to ask the 
Minister of Health to consider the possibility anti desir- 
ability of issuing regulations under Section 130 of the 
Public Health Act, 187S, to provide that the obligations 
of a local authority for the treatment of persons tempor- 
arily resident within their district, who were there found 
to be suffering from infectious disease, should be the same 
as for the treatment of persons who were inhabitants of 
the district. It is stated that' after the hospitals of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board passed under the 
Council's management the matter was again raised by 
the Kent County Council and other local authorities in 
Kent, and the Board’s offer set out above was repeated, 
but was not accepted. 

Moorfields Dinner 

The annual dinner of past and present students of the 
Royal London Ophthalmic (Moorfields) Hospital took 
place at the Langham Hotel on February 8th. Mr. 
Elmore \V. Brewerton, consulting surgeon to the Koval 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, was in the chair, and 
the guests included Sir Holburt Waring, president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon Vice-Admiral 'Sir 
Reginald Bond, Lieut. -General Sir Harold Fawcus, Sir 
Harold Morris, Sir William Lister and Lady Lister, Pro- 
fessor Edward Mellanby, and Mr. Theodore Luling, chair- 
man of the hospital. There were also present Sir John 
Parsons, Mr. R. Foster Moore, Mr. R. Affleck Grecves, 
Mr. Charles Gouldcn, dean Of the medical school, and 
many other past and present students. In replying to 
the toast of the school, the dean stated that it was in 
a flourishing condition and there had been an increase 
in the number of students during the past year ; that at 
the D.O.M.S. examination, of forty-four candidates from 
all sources thirty had been successful, of whom twenty- 
six had worked at Moorfields. At the D.O. examination 
of Oxford, of the six successful candidates four had worked 
at Moorfields. During the past year Mr. II. B. Stalinrd 
had joined the staff, and among the distinctions which 
had come to past ‘ students he mentioned Dr. Gordon 
Holmes’s election as a Fellow of the Royal Society, Sir 
Stewart Duke-Elder's knighthood, and the K.C.V.O. 
bestowed upon Sir William Lister. Both Mr. Whiting and 
Mr. Goulden had delivered the Montgomery' Lecture at 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland at the invitation 
of the president and council. Mr. G. Black had been 
appointed ophtjialmic surgeon to the Leeds Royal 
Infirmary. Mr. Stallard had been awarded the Gifford 
Edmonds prize, and that among the more senior past 
students Mr. Mayou had been elected president of the 
Ophthalmological Society and the dean had been 
appointed a member of the University of London Board 
of Advanced Medical Studies. 

Testimonial to Dr. Menrns Fraser 

The approaching retirement of Dr. A. Meams Fraser 
from the post of medical officer of health for Portsmouth 
is to be the occasion of a testimonial, and an appeal 
for contributions, sponsored by prominent citizens, has 
appeared in the local press. Dr. Mearns Fraser has 
always been a most active member of the British Medical 
Association. As long ago as ’.899 he was secretary for the 
Section of Public Health at the annual meeting at Ports- 
mouth that year, and in 1923, when the Association again 
met at Portsmouth, he was president of the same Section. 
From June, 1925, to May, 1927, he was chairman of the 
Portsmouth Division, and both during his term of office 
•and since he has shown unremitting zeal in arranging local 
functions on behalf of the Association’s Charities Fund. 
Subscriptions to the testimonial may be sent to the secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. Ernest Edmonds, 70, Commercial 
Road, Portsmouth. - 


Reports of Societies 


RADIO-DIAGNOSIS IN DISEASES OF CHILDREN 

At a meeting o£ the Section of Radiology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on February 16tli, with Dr. R..S. 
Paterson in the chair, a discussion was held on radio- 
diagnosis in diseases of children. 

Dr. B. Shirks, speaking on conditions in the chest, said 
that, in children, one was concerned more with the lower 
two-thirds of the lung field than with the apices, which 
warranted on occasion a slightly different" technique. A 
large number of cases came to Great Ormond Street Hos- 
pital from asthma clinics, and he demonstrated a table 
to illustrate the occurrence of lung damage in associa- 
tion with asthma. About one thousand cases had been 
investigated, and the statistics indicated that" in the 
hereditary type only slight changes occurred in the lungs, 
whereas in the acquired type a large percentage showed 
lung damage, including basal fibrosis and bronchiectasis'. 
In the early stage of tuberculous infection of the lung 
it was not possible from the radiographs alone to establish 
a positive diagnosis. IV/th regard to mediastinal shadows, 
these caused much difficulty in interpretation, and it 
was quite impossible from the radiograph to decide the 
origin of a gland lesion in the mediastinum. In the 
absence oi a biopsy, help might be afforded by means 
of radiotherapy, certain growths in the mediastinum 
responding rapidly to r-ray treatment and disclosing 
their nature in that way. 

Dr. C. G. Ti'.au. mentioned, certain bone dyscrasias of 
interest to the radiologist. In rickets, not only did the 
bones show signs of the development of the condition at 
an early stage in the disease, but at an equally early 
stage they gave radiological evidence cf commencing 
healing. The anterior ends ol the ribs would supply the 
earliest radiological evidence, but in practice the lower ' 
end of the forearm bones was examined. One of the 
signs of rickets, cupping at the bone end, was easily 
simulated by an incorrect position. Cupping was more 
pronounced in some bones than in others ; it was well 
seen at the lower end of the radius and still better at 
the ulna, but not at the lower end of the humerus. As 
the condition progressed, changes occurred in the shaft 
of the bone. The bones had been described as looking 
like " ghosts of themselves." Another deficiency disease 
which- concerned the radiologist was scurvy ; here again 
the bone changes were diagnostic. The bones assumed 
what had been described as a ’’ ground-glass ” appear- 
ance. The changes were well seen at the lower end of 
the femur. In congenital syphilis the bone changes were 
osteochondritis, osteomyelitis — localized areas in the - 
diaphyscs — and periostitis, which might arise independ- 
ently of the other lesions or in association with them. 
While in typical cases the diagnosis was quite evident, 
difficulty was sometimes experienced in distinguishing 
between rickets, scurvy, and congenital syphilis on the 
radio-diagnosis alone. In general, however, In congenital 
syphilis the bone changes were not only much more 
irregular than in rickets but much more ’irregularly dis- 
tributed throughout the bones. Passing to certain ’other 
disturbances of the growth of bones in children, Hr- Teall 
mentioned achondroplasia. Here radiographs oi the long 
bones sometimes revealed an apparent thickening of the 
shafts, but actually the thickening was normal for the 
age ol the child, and it was the shortness which accounted 
for the abnormal impression. Chondrodysplasia gave rise 
to a much more varied picture, with irregular growth of 
the bone ends, curvatures and obliquity of the epiphyses, 
and unequal length of paired bones. Of osteosclerosis 
fragilis he had seen only one case in a. children's hospital 
in fourteen years. In the affected parts there was 110 
ordinary bone structure, but a dense sclerosis which was 
quite opaque to x rays ; the areas of sclerosis tended to 
be towards the ends of the long bones. Another very, 
rare condition of which he had seen only one example was 
the Schullet-Christian syndrome. Here the chief bone 
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changes were in the skull, which was- reflected by a kind 
o£ pressure atrophy. The appearance had been described 
as " map-like ” and as “ moth-eaten," and both descrip- 
tions were true. The bone defects were clear-cut, and the 
surrounding bone was normal. There were records now of 
about sixty cases. 

Dr. X. -B. Caros said that the children’s physician 
owed a great debt of gratitude to the radiologist, because 
of the difficulties of paediatrics, the lack of symptoma- 
tology in many cases, and the occasional failure of the 
clinical examination to be a very thorough one. The 
physicians in Liverpool had the special advantage of 
working with the disciples of Thurston Holland, whose 
skill and honesty had set an example which they followed 
very - successfully. He agreed with Dr. Shires that the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis in its early stage was not possible 
in many cases bv .r-rav examination : it was of the greatest 
importance to take into account the history of the child's 
illness and the general appearance ; to make a thorough 
examination, together with observations of the tuberculin 
reaction, particularly the intradcrmal reaction ; and to 
search for organisms in the sputum or. if this was not 
obtainable, in the stomach washings. As to what the 
radiologist called evidence of an unresolved pneumonia — 
a small area of shadow — which often came as a great 
surprise to the clinician, he doubted very much whether 
these were pneumococcal areas. Very often in the history 
there was no clinical evidence of any attack of pneumonia, 
and when one followed the case up it happened that in 
about ten to fourteen days the shadow disappeared en- 
tirely. He believed that the shadow was due, not to the 
outpouring of exudate - into the alveoli, but rather to 
small areas of collapse, and possible in some cases to 
vascular changes such as congestion. Dr. Wilfred 
Pearson - appealed for closer co-operation, particularly in 
chest work, between the clinician and the radiologist. " He 
found it still very difficult himself to loam about radiology 
in relation to clinical medicine, and that was specially 
obvious when he was trying to teach the student. In 
these days, when the tendency was to go to special 
methods first before examining cases, such co-ordination 
of clinical and radiological evidence became more 
important. 


Dr. J. F. Brmlsford spoke of the radiological appear- 
ances in the Schuller-Christian syndrome which he 
thought, should be called Schuller’s disease, Professor 
Artur Schuller having first' described the condition and 
the characteristic skull lesion in 1915. The chondrodys- 
trophies, he thought, should be separated out and as 
they were definite entities this could well be done 
Achondroplasia had a distinct radiographic appearance. 
The shortening of different bones showed perplexing 
variations. He had recently seen a case of achondroplasia 
in which the shortening was confined to the extremities ■ 
but whereas in ordinary achondroplasia the fibula was 
longer than the tibia, in two cases in a family of eight 
the fibula was only half the size of the tibia. ' In chon- 
drosteodystrophy the dystrophy occurred in the grouin- 
bone, and consequently, fragmentation - and irregularity 
were seen, either in the epiphyses or in the end of the 
diaphyses. In some cases the epiphysis only was involved, 
the dmphvsis exhibiting no changes ; in others the reverse 
was the case. In multiple chondromata the clinical con- 
dition might point to a unilateral dystrophy, while radio- 
logically there were lesions on botfi sides. A proportion 
of patients with multiple chondromata at -the a-e of 
about 30 developed sarcomatous changes. In multiple 
exostoses a definite bony protuberance was observed from 
the extremities of the diaphyses, not from the epiphytes 
In hyperthyrmd.sm the changes were such £ might 
simulate tho=e of osteochondritis. Dr. G. Vjlvandr£ 

clX'if 6 ^ ’ at-th T was no Justification for makffig a 
definite diagnosis of such a disease as hyperthvroidLm 
on x-ray evidence of the bones only. Far more important 
nos the investigation of the blood calcium Some cases 
were typical, but many were marginal. 

\ ER f Pearson suggested that where tuberculosis 

^See ffims at S * CbM be ^ *> take two or 

thr e films at the same time. It was desirable to have 


the more highly penetrating rays in order to bring out 
the signs of hilar disease, and also desirable to take 
separate radiographs for the im’estigation of small and 
early lesions in the lungs. Very often the oblique — 
especially the right anterior oblique — positions would be 
helpful. Dr. Teall suggested that another discussion 
should be held on diseases to which at present it had not 
been possible to put a name. The only thing to do with 
the bone dvserasias was to make a broad classification ; 
otherwise there might be a multiplicity of descriptions to 
each of which was attached the name of some individual. 


RADIUM TREATMENT OF CANCER 

At a meeting of tlie Liverpool Medical Institution on 
February Sth, with the president. Dr. J. Murray Bligh, 
in the chair, Mr. G. C. E. Simpson- opened a discussion 
on radium in the treatment of cancer. 

In an- account of the cases of cancer of the breast 
treated under the auspices of the Liverpool Radium Com- 
mittee in the last four years, he described the methods 
of interstitial and superficial radium treatment. The 
dosage, he said, had to be adjusted to each individual 
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j treatment should entirely displace partial operation in the 
1 advanced cases, and should be used as an adjuvant to 
-operation in the early or medium case. He hoped that 
in time a technique would be evolved that would replace 
radical operation by interstitial or other radium treatment. 

Mr. F. Strong Heaney gave an interim report on 
ninety consecutive cases of cancer of the mouth treated 
by him with radium at the Liverpool Radium Institute 
since 1930. The cases were grouped according to the 
stage of the disease and the part affected (Stage I, limited 
primary, no glands ; Stage II, limited primary, mobile 
glands ; Stage III, extensive primary, and / or fixed glands). 
Regionally the cases were grouped as lip, tongue, and 
mouth fauces. The number of lip cases. Mr. Heaney said,, 
was small, as excision of the primary was still considered 
the method of choice. Radium was employed when the 
disease involved a large part of the lip and when operation 
would mean a wide excision and complicated reconstruc- 
tion. In all cases which could be traced the primary- 
had healed. As regards tongue and mouth cases there 
was healing of the primary by radium in 100 per cent, 
of all cases treated in Stages I and II, and 65. per cent, 
in Stage III. Treatment of the glands in all cases in 
Stage II, and in some of Stage I, was by block dissection.' 
In some instances this was followed by irradiation by 
radiuni pack. The glands in Stage III were treated with 
radium — sometimes interstitial, usually- superficial — pushed 
to the production of vesication. The survival rate in 
tongue and_ mouth cases for all stages of the disease was : 
first year 50 per cent., second year 31 per cent., third 
year 25 per cent. In fauces cases the treatment of the 
primary at present consisted of the application of needles 
lntcrstitially. The needles were threaded with dental 
wire, the end of which passed through the eve, bein- 
twisted round the main stem and cut short" to form 
a barb. This was .a modification of the barbed needle 
I introduced by Mr . McGibbon: Better access was obtained 
in many- cases by slitting the cheek and at once joining 
skin and mucosa. The number of fauces cases was not 
enough to work out survival percentages. 

Mr. P. Malms gave the results obtained in a con- 
tinuous senes of 373 cases of carcinoma of the cervix 
referred for treatment from July. 1929, onwards. In 
eight of these the disease was found to be too advanced 
even for palliative treatment. Tn the remaining 365 
radium therapy- was employed as the primary method of 
tr F? t P ,en *- ^though the series contained eleven cases in 
which a hysterectomy, cither local or extended, had been 
performed elsewhere. All untrace d patients were reckoned 
m dead According i0 the Lea P U0 Nations classifica- 
tion, thirty cases (S per cent.) belonged to Stage I the 
operable group ; 105 (26 per cent.) to Stage II, the doubt- 
fully operable group ; 142 (39 per cent.) to Sta-e III the 
advanced group ; and ninety-six (26 per cent.) to Stage IV, 
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the hopeless group. The high percentage of cases in the 
later stages of the disease was • due not to delay by 
doctors in referring their cases, but rather to neglect by 
patients of trivial haemorrhages, or to the fact that the 
lesion was in some cases quite symptomless until well 
advanced. The Stockholm technique was adopted through- 
out the series without any substantial variations. Most 
of the cases received continuation deep .r-ray therapy 
after completion of the radium treatment: Both Dr. 
Whitaker, who gave this treatment, and the speaker con- 
sidered this a necessary adjunct to radium therapy. There 
were sixteen deaths immediately or within one month of 
completion of treatment. Fourteen of the deaths occurred 
in the Stage IV group ; the other two were -in Stage III. 
The total operative mortality was thus 4 per cent., but the 
mortality in the earlier cases was nil. Including all cases 
referred, and observing Winter’s criteria, the interim 
results were as follows : survival for one year or more 
after treatment, 56 per cent. ; two years or more, 39 per 
cent. ; three years or more, 36 per cent. ; four years or 
more, 30 per cent. The corresponding survival rates for 
the cases classified according to the stage of the disease 
were as follows. 
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While there were a few disappointments in the early 
cases, the- results seemed satisfactory, certainly in cases 
falling into Stages I and II. In the majority of all cases 
a complete healing of- the primary lesion was obtained, 
but treatment failed to prolong life in any of the advanced 
cases in Stage IV for more than two years. 

Mr. M. ] . Bennett Jones said that he had tried to 
compare the results of the different methods of treatment 
of all cases of carcinoma of the breast treated by Mr. 
Woolfcnden. Interstitial radium alone was employed in 
a small series of advanced and otherwise inoperable cases. 
One-third of these patients had lived for nearly two years 
without evidence of recurrence ; the remainder had nearly' 
all died of widespread metastases, hut they usually 
obtained relief until a' very' short time before death. 
Radical mastectomy, followed by' radium insertion, was 
used in a consecutive series of eighteen operable cases 
(61 per cent, had microscopical evidence of metastasis). 
Seven of these patients had lived for nearly two years 
without signs of recurrence. The remaining eleven were 
all dead, and yet there was only one local recurrence — 
a case of adenocarcinoma. 

■ Dr. E. Cronin Lowe said that there appeared to be 
growing evidence that the result of cy'tolysis of cancer 
tissue iii situ was associated with some form of immunizing 
response in the patient. This had been noted as one 
of the results of experimental research by' several observers 
in the last-few years, and some had also recorded evidence 
of serological changes accompanying the local destruction 
of malignant growths in animals. 

Mr. John T. Morrison said that his experience of 
cancer of the breast treated by radium was a very limited 
one, as he did not consider it justifiable, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to neglect the possibilities of cure 
held out by operation. Consequently, only strictly 
inoperable cases had been dealt with, and he did not 
believe that for these there was hope of survival . He was 
convinced, however, that much good was done by dealing 
with the local lesion by radinm. In only one case had he 
seen any local recurrence. Mr. Morrison deprecated! the 
idea that radium treatment was devoid of risk. In old 
people, in particular, local operation under local anaes- 
thesia was to be preferred whenever possible. In old age 
there seemed to be a great risk of death from a low form 
of toxaemia coupled with hypostatic congestion during 
and after radium treatment. 


SURGICAL TUBERCULOSIS 
At a meeting of the Brighton and / Sussex Medico- 
Chirurgic’al Society, on February 1st, Sir Henry 
Gauvain gave an address on surgical tuberculosis in 
hospital and general practice. 

Sir Henry said that tuberculosis might be defined, in all 
except a few cases, as a general disease in which the local 
lesion or lesions were a special manifestation. If that 
cjefinition was accepted, treatment must obviously be 
directed both to the general condition of the patient and 
to the local lesions.- By conservative treatment he meant 
the adoption of all measures tending to improve the 
patient’s health, increase his resistance to tuberculous 
disease, and restore the part or parts specially' attacked. 
This included the prevention or correction of deformities 
that might arise as a result of the disease. _ General treat- 
ment involved suitable diet, -open air, rest, hygiene, dis- 
cipline, and education. With regard to the last he laid 
emphasis on the following of an occupation for patients 
suffering from chronic disease. Suitable occupation or 
education could easily be arranged for children in special 
hospitals, but it was equally necessary' for children treated 
in their own, homes ; the speaker emphasized the impor- 
tance of handicrafts. Local treatment implied the care 
of individual lesions, with the avoidance, where possible, 
of their excision. It must be recognized, however, that 
operative treatment should have a place even in con- 
servative therapy. An example of this was tuberculous 
disease of the knee-joint in an adult ; in the majority 
of cases excision of the joint offered the best prospects 
of a speedy cure. Aids to treatment had rapidly in- 
creased in use and popularity in recent years, and among 
these were sun and artificial light treatment, other forms 
of radiant energy such as x rays and radium, vaccine 
treatment, chemotherapy, and balneotherapy. 

Sir Henry Gauvain, with a series of slides, then illus- 
trated the methods of treating the majority of forms of 
non-pulmonary tuberculosis. The way in which treat- 
ment by sun and artificial light, and by sea-bathing, was 
carried out at Hayling Island was demonstrated by special 
slides. These measures led to a raising ol metabolic 
activity, and this had a beneficial effect on the healing 
of diseased tissues. 


GOLD SALTS FOR ARTHRITIS 

At a meeting of the Medical Section of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Ireland, held on February 2nd, 
with the president, Dr. W, G. Harvey, in the chair, 
Dr. Jacques Fouestif.r of Aix-Ies-Bains gave a lecture 
on the use of gold salts in the treatment of rheumatoid 
arthritis and the different forms of inflammatory arthritis, 
in which he reviewed the basis, technique, and results of 
the method. He began by' discussing tire reasons for this 
treatment, Thenmatoid arthritis being, in his opinion, an 
infectious disease, and then described the laboratory' tests. 
These comprised the determination of the sedimentation 
rate of the red corpuscles and the resorcin flocculation 
test, which gave an indication of the activity' 
disease and served as a control upon the effects of any' 
treatment, regular examination of the blood being a 
necessary adjunct to the treatment of chronic cases. The 
gold salts employed by him were aurothiopropanol 
sulphonate of sodium, thiosulphate of gold and sodium, 
thiomalate of gold and sodium, aurothiogluco'e, and auro- 
thiogly'Colate of calcium. The dose of each drug, lie said, 
depended on the ty'pe of case to be treated. He himself 
recommended series of small doses repeated at regular 
intervals. Discussing the principles of gold salt therapy 
in rheumatoid arthritis and the normal reactions, he said 
that with proper dosage and a good selection of cases 
severe reactions were rarely' met with. Dr. Forestier then 
summed up the results in approximately 500 cases, 
followed up during periods of from two to five years- 
Early' cases of under two years' duration were cured in the 
proportion of 50 per cent., the remainder being g r 5 a *v' 
improved ; cases of older standing, were improved in - 
per cent, and cured in 20 to 30 per-cent. Lantern, shoes 
showing diagrammatically the improvements in hie 
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changes in the joints, etc., were projected, and the 
lecturer, in conclusion, described the association of treat- 
ment by gold salts with different forms o£ physical 
therapy and spa treatment. 


BASOPHIL PITUITARY ADENOMA 

At the annual meeting ot the Devon and Exeter Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, on January ’25th, with Mr. R* A ? ' 
land Smith in the chair, Dr. C. J. Fuller read the 
notes of what appeared to him to be a case of basophtl 
adenoma of the pituitary’ body. The patient, a young 
man aged 21, was also shown to the meeting. 

Dr. Fuller said that it had been noticed that the patient 
had become progressively red in the face during the past 
two years, and that this was associated with an increase 
in weight amounting to 21 lb. in the past twelve months. 
Recently’ there had been a complaint of headache, and 
of a pain shooting down the lumbar region of the hack. 
The fields of vision and refraction appeared to be normal, 
hut the eye muscles were easily fatigued. There was 
polyuria up to 116 oz. in twenty-four hours, and an 
occasional granular cast was noted, but no albumin. A 
blood count in 1932 had revealed a relatively high haemo- 
globin and a slight leucocytosis, but in a recent count the 
red c.ells were increased. The sugar tolerance test showed 
a high curve, but no glucose or ketones had been found 
in the urine. The basal metabolic rate was minus 16 per 
cent. The radiograph demonstrated a slight enlargement 
of the pituitary fossa.. No changes were found in the 
long bones. The symptoms were further associated with 
a condition of complete virginity. 


At the last meeting' of the Cork Clinical Society, held in" 
the University - College, Dr. William Evans, who had come 
from London at the invitation ot the society, delivered an 
address on " Angina Pectoris — its Problems and Treatment.” 
The meeting was very well attended, doctors from the city 
and Irom all parts of the county being present. The lecturer 
dealt first with the clinical definition of the condition, and he 
reviewed the pathological basis, "especially stressing modern 
ideas on the subject, dividing the cases into the two broad 
classes — ischaemic and thrombotic. He then sura-eyed the 
symptoms, signs, and other clinical points, and finally dealt 
with the treatment of the different types. Tile lecture was 
illustrated with numerous lantern slides showing comparative 
tables of symptomatology and ol the trial ot various drugs 
in treatment. 


The twenty-first " annual report of the Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital for Cancer Research, which 
is associated with the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University’, relates to. the year ended June 30th, 1933, 
and outlines the investigations that are being conducted. 
Comparison of 1918-22 with 1923-6 shows that there has 


been an increase in the rate of cures of nearly 20 per cent 
in cancer of the lip, and of 100 per cent, in cancers o 
the mouth. This improvement is continuing, thanks t. 
improved methods of treatment and the rising ratio o 
early cases, and it is expected that a corresponding exam 
ination in five years' time will reveal still better figures 
In the series of 1904 only 16 per cent, of cases of cance 
of the breast were free from recurrence five years later 
in later periods the percentage of cures advanced con 
tinuouslv until with the cases of 1926 there were 40 pe 
cent, remaining well after five years. The main point 
being investigated at present in the chemical and medic: 
departments are the influence of cell ferments upon "th 
chemical activities of normal and tumour tissues, th 
influence of the internal secretions upon growth and'upo 
ferments and the physico-chemical study of the cells ( 
tumours as compared with normal cells. Another line c 
investigation is into the effect of the anterior part of th 
pituitary gland on the body ferments. No evidence wa 
obtained that aluminium and lead had any effect on th 
acceleration or inhibition of tumour growth, nor tha 
A Vr i" ext ract influenced the effective concentration c 
the bone enzyme, phosphatase. 
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Pathology of Cancer 

Sir, — -I n the- BritisJi Medical Journal of January’ 13th 
there is a short leader on ” A Treatment of Cancer, 
based on the work of Professor Fichera of Milan, who 
has been experimenting for some years in a treatment by’ 
biological therapy. Other biologists have also recently’ 
made somewhat similar references. This has appealed 
strongly to me, as I have spent a great part of my’ life 
in pathological work connected with cancer, and have 
operated on and carefully’ investigated many - thousands of 
cases of tumours of all sorts. From first to last I have 
consistentiv opposed the view that cancer was in any 
Way associated with an infective germ, except in the way 
of sometimes preparing the ground for growth. 

I have oftt-n given my reasons for this, but rarely 
obtained any appreciation of them. The last occasion 
on which I mentioned these reasons was about fifteen 
years ago, at a discussion on cancer at the Liverpool 
Medical Institution, and I still have the notes on which 
my remarks were based. I stated: (1) That all new 
growths were closely related to each other and to normal 
tissue. In fact, taking the whole series from a normal 
foetus, through monsters, teratomata, complex-tissue 
tumours, innocent growths, slightly malignant growths 
(recurrent fibroid, myeloid, etc.), to cancer and sarcoma, 
no definite line can be drawn. There are connecting 
links throughout. (2) New growths invariably reproduce 
the tissue, perfectly or imperfectly, of the structure in 
which they originate. In all innocent growths the struc- 
ture is very closely allied to the normal, and in many’ 
malignant growths the normal is clearly copied, as in 
cancer of thyroid, liver, stomach, and bowel, and as in 
sarcoma of bone or cartilage. If there is no real dividing 
.line between the different forms of new growth or between 
some of the growths and normal tissue, and if they’, 
innocent or malignant, repeat the structure of the tissue 
in which they originate, surely’ this means that all 
tumours are merely’ an abnormal form of ordinary tissue 
growth, at first local and harmless, but later liable 
to take on malignant features. What we need to know 
is, How do new growths first come about? Throughout 
life all tissues can be stimulated into growth when 
necessary, and controlled when no longer necessary. 
The power to stimulate and control growth is always 
present. Nothing illustrates better the influence of 
stimulation and control than the effect resulting from the 
Temoval of one kidney when- the other is healthy.- We 
all know that the one which remains grows to about 
double size, and then stops. The natural call for more 
kidney tissue leads to its development, and when ful- 
filled no more is added. There is no doubt that normal 
tissues, easily respond to the stimulus of a normal call for 
increase. Surely it can only be* due to a somewhat 
similar though erratic call that causes a tissue to repro- 
duce itself in the abnormal form of a new growth. 

. Also, on the other side, control or suppression is not 
confined to normal tissues, but is frequently met with 
in tumours. Apart from innocent tumours, I think there 
can be no doubt that malignant growths are sometimes 
definitely suppressed. I have seen several cases which 
I could account for in no other way, and accept the view 
that it is quite possible for a cancerous growth to undergo 
natural retrogression and disappear. 

Suppression may- be much more frequent in the early 
stages . than we imagine. In 1900 I became much 
interested in involution mastitis (Rep. Path. Soc. London, 
1900), and, recognizing it as a source of cancer, removed 
a very large number of breasts for this affection. The 
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specimens constantly showed, among the overgrown gland 
tissue and cysts, quite a number of small but definite 
tumours, some fibrous and some glandular. Now the 
present interest of this is that after a long scries of 
excisions I began to ask myself if operation was always 
necessary, and decided that it was not. So from about 
1910 to 1930, with few exceptions, I only removed these 
organs when the family history regarding malignancy was 
unsatisfactory. In this way for twenty years I was in 
touch with a large number of people who had very 
definite mastitis, and in whom it subsided, no harm 
resulting. Many of them must have had the small 
growths so frequent in such cases, and these must have 
been suppressed. 

Another suggestion of suppression of a temporary 
nature is seen in cases of cancer of the breast after 
excision. livery now and then one would have a patient 
who continued well for from, say, sevcq to ten years, 
and then would get a recurrence. Such recurrence would 
generally be in tlie lymphatic system, and would always 
be definite breast cancer of the same type as the original 
growth. Now lymphatic tissues cannot originate breast 
cancer, nor would any fresh growth commence in such a 
scattered manner. These growths must have been there 
in minute size ever since the operation, but suppressed 
until the recent growth. 

Other ways in which suppression occurs are met with. 
For instance, I have seen several tumours almost entirely 
disappear before a fatal termination, so that one could 
hardly find anything for the microscope at post-mortem 
examination. Professor Blair-BclI's lead treatment may 
do the same. Then there are the cases in which 
secondary growths are found without a primary, which 
has apparently been suppressed. There is much to suggest 
that more than one tissue in a tumour patient is prepared 
to take on new growth. Multiple innocent tumours are 
common. In malignant cases it is rare to find a multiple 
origin, but I have seen as many as five rodent growths 
start together ; and in old people it is not very uncommon 
to find, after removing a small skin epithelioma, that 
others follow of like nature, sometimes several. Also it 
is quite common to find, when you have successfully 
dealt with a cancer, that another growth turns up of 
a different character in a different part of the body : such 
as epithelioma of tongue cured, and later a primary 
growth in the rectum ; or a carcinoma cured, and a 
sarcoma starts later somewhere else. 

These things suggest that w’hen new growths take place, 
especially malignant growths, the tissues have already 
become generally unstable and are easily stimulated to 
grow, but the growth is erratic and very resistant to 
inhibition. This seems to indicate that the body tissues 
have lost that standard of perfect health which held them 
equally ready to respond to stimulation or inhibition. 
They have weakened on a fundamental point, have 
become unstable, an^ will grow without proper cause, 
and fail to respond to proper limitation. This is tumour 
growth. 

In searching for the cause of such a change one must 
take into consideration a wide field. Cancer is a very 
old disease, but there is no doubt that it has been 
steadily increasing, and it is now more frequent than it 
lias ever been before. It is widespread too, and affects 
some animals as freely as men. In men I believe it is 
more common, much more common, among the highly 
civilized races than those leading a natural wild life. 
In animals, too, it is much more common in the 
domesticated breeds than in wild beasts. Are there any 
allied features in the two which might suggest a similar 
possible c'ause for unstable tissues, after perhaps an 
influence extending through many generations? I think 
there are two. One is that since the days of prehistoric 


man the evolution of a gradually increasing civilization 
has encouraged a steady increase of the condition referred 
to as " oversexed,” and in the high breeding of dogs, 
horses, cattle, sheep, fowls, etc., a similar condition is 
induced. The second cause I believe to be high feeding, 
especially the too free use of stimulating meat foods and 
possibly an excess of vitamins. This holds good for 
animals as well as menj The prize dogs and other beasts 
are fed to the last degree that they may look well 
and be equal to the service required of them. 

Research on these lines is a difficult matter,- for it may 
be that such habits need to go on for countless generations 
before the normal control of tissue is weakened and ulti- 
mately overcome. But with the splendid opportunities 
now available, and so many good men trained to the 
work, it may not be impossible to determine how tissues 
become unstable, and produce growths in tlie highly fed 
and oversexed animals. If there is any truth in the 
views I suggest the lessening of malignant disease must 
be a long, long process. The instability of tissue which 
has developed through so many- centuries will continue, 
because the circumstances which induced it will continue. 
But at any time a researcher may have the happy fortune 
to discover a control which might operate by inhibiting 
growth in one specific class of tissue, and, if so, others 
would follow, one by one, until all growths became 
controllable. Not, perhaps, as perfect a cure to aim at 
as regaining normal tissues ; but this would involve a 
return to the simple habits of early man and wild 
animals. It would be a possible present-day cure, against 
the impossible return to wild nature. — I am, etc., 

Craysliott, Surrey, Feb. 14th. F RANK I . PaI"'.. 


Cancer Research 

Sir, — F or many years, at great expense, cancer research 
has been carried out by large numbers of devoted workers 
in the laboratories of this and of other countries. The 
continued failure of distinguished scientists to obtain any 
useful results, as far as the disease in man is concerned, 
shows that they must be working on unfruitful lines sug- 
gested by false conceptions of the nature of this human 
scourge. Clinical observation and experience and a study 
of the incidence and spread of cancer in man point to the 
conclusion that it is essentially a deficiency disease, and 
that the key to its prevention nnd treatment lies in the 
diet, the proper correction of which will ensure the 
reinstatement of man’s natural resisting power. The 
British Empire Cancer Campaign experts appear to believe 
that the disease is unrelated to diet. “ One cannot, 
therefore, be surprised that the campaigners are making 
no headway against this enemy of mankind.” — I am, etc., 

Cardiff. Feb 17th. W - MITCHELL STEVENS. 


“The Opportunities of Medicine” 

Sir, — Pearls of great price are sometimes to be dis- 
covered in your leading articles, and I claim to find one 
in your appreciation of Sir George Buchanan's “ Forty 
Years in Public Health " (February 10th, p. 247). Sir 
George, you say, “ was one of the small body of men 
of different nationalities which since 1919 has insisted on 
the opportunities of medicine in the field of international 
co-operation.” My first thought was that, just because 
of the paramount importance of internationalism in medi- 
cine, broad-minded leaders of our profession must surely, 
long before 1919, have seen the necessity of its 'recognition. 

Sir William Osier constantly wrote on catholicity in 
medicine, and inveighed against *' the cursed spirit of 
intolerance, conceived in distrust and bred in ignorance, 
that makes the mental attitude perennially antagonistic to 
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everything foreign, that subordinates everywhere the race 
to the nation, forgetting the higher claims of human 
brotherhood." In his address or. Virchow he speaks of the 
physician as belonging to " a guild which owes no local 
allegiance, which has neither king nor country, but whose 
work is in the world." True, these words were written in 
1S9I, before the world tragedy destroyed a generation and 
arrested all international co-operation. It is, of course, 
so obvious as to be a truism that without international 
co-operation preventive medicine and social hygiene are 
but empty names, and the essence of the sentence I have 
quoted from your editorial lies in the words " the oppor- 
tunities of medicine." They open up a marvellous vista 
of possibilities. 

The power of the profession of medicine, organized and 
directed to international co-operation, is unlimited, or 
rather, alas! limited only by one event — namely, war. 
But that event has proved so destructive of all co- 
operation that it is surely worth our while to pause and 
recognize its paralysing and deadly effect. Some of us, 
perhaps a small minority, have come to see in war the 
absolute evil, to realize that that is the lesson not only of 
the whole history of our cisnlization, but also of the 
present state of the world around us to-day. What is the 
attitude of our profession towards the fact that we, whose 
whole object is the sawing of human life, must, in war- 
time, contribute to its destruction? Can some of our 
leaders state it? I am well aware that many would dis- 
agree with the statement' that war is the absolute evil. 
Sir James Barrie, for instance, eloquently disputes it. In 
his address some years ago as Lord Rector of St. Andrews 
University he said : " There is a form of anaemia that is 
more rotting than even an unjust war. The end will' 
indeed have come to our courage and to us when we are 
afraid in dire mischance to refer the final appeal to the 
arbitrament of arms.” Can anyone point to a case of this 
anaemia, and has the appeal to arms ever given any 
arbitrament at all as to right and wrong? 

I make no apology, Sir, for asking these questions in 
the columns of the British Medical Journal. They arise 
out of your article, and may go to the heart of the world's 
problems to-day. To refuse to face them, or to say that 
they do not concern us, is the only rotting anaemia and 
lack of courage I know. — I am, etc., 

Cannes, Feb. 12th. A. A. Warden', M.D. 


Education for General Practice 

Sm.— The suggestion made by Sir Cutlibert Wallace in 
his Hunterian Oration that “ it might be helpful if a 
-hospital could arrange with some of its sons to take 
qualified students for a limited period as apprentices, 
thus, returning, in a way, to an old custom " (British 
Medical Journal. February 17th/ p. 273) will, I am 
sure, meet with approval from many general practi- 
tioners. At a time when the whole scheme of medical 
education is being submitted to a critical survey, I 
venture to surest that this proposal deserves a very 
thorough censideration by those in whose hands rests the 
fate of future generations of students. 

In view of the fact that by far the greater number 
of students, whether they like it or not, will have, from 
force of economic necessity, to adopt general practice as 
their means of livelihood, it is rather remarkable that the 
teaching from start to finish is entirely in the hands of 
specialists. For obvious reasons it must to a great extent 
always remain so, but I submit that the general practi- 
tioner would have information of value to impart were 
he given the opportunity. The outlook of the hospital 
consultant must to a certain extent differ from that of 
the fnir.V.y doctor, whose contacts with his patients are 
so intimate and personal, who has to take into account 


when giving advice .so many other considerations than a 
pure diagnosis and the ideal form of treatment. 

I dare to say that in whatever branch of the pro- 
fession a student may ultimately find his life s work, 
even if it is to be as a pure laboratory worker/ some 
experience of the ways and shifts necessary in general 
practice would prove of the greatest value. It should 
not be a difficult matter for the schools to exercise a. 
wise discrimination when making a selection of those men 
to whom apprentices might be assigned. Such a plan 
would do a great deal to raise the professional status 
of the general practitioner, which has probably never been 
lower for a hundred years than it has been of late, thanks 
to legislative oppression, economic depression, public 
suspicion, and the progressive multiplication of extra 
diplomas. — I am, etc., 

Bridlington, Feb. 17th.' c - J- Gordon TaYI-OR. 

*,* We publish in this week's Supplement a paper on 
" Medical Education as a General Practitioner sees it," 
by Dr. Arnold Gregory, who concurs in the suggestion 
mads by the British Medical Association's Committee on 
Medical" Education, that during the final year of training 
a student might be given the opportunity of gaining 
experience as ' ’ pupil assistant to an approved ' general 
practitioner." — Ed., B.M.J. 


Sudden Circulatory Failure and Diabetic Coma 

Sir, — I n reply to the letter by Dr. Fuller and Dr. 
Himsworth, in the Journal of February 17th (p. 305), I 
think it would be helpful to refer them to an illuminating 
article by Dodds and Robertson (Lancet, 1930, i, 852), 
dealing with the cause of death in diabetic coma. These 
workers showed that there is no .constant relation between 
diabetic coma and the degree of acidosis or of ketosis. On 
the other hand, circulatory failure, as evidenced by a 
persistently falling blood pressure, invariably precedes 
death in coma. 

Since reading this publication I have had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing four patients in diabetic coma who 
responded to thc-usual treatment, in so far as they fully 
recovered consciousness with control of the diabetes, but 
who, nevertheless, died suddenly in twelve to twenty-four 
hours afterwards. In each case the blood pressure during 
coma was 70 mm. Hg or less, and with apparent recovery 
this failed to rise more than 10 mm. Hg. 

The questions posed by Drs. Fuller and Himsworth can 
then be answered: (1) Intravenous administration of fluid 
had nothing to do with death. (2) Collapse was probably 
accelerated by the sudden raising of the patients from a 
recumbent position, on account of the profound circulatory 
weakness. Presumably the blood pressure in their cases 
was very low. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, Feb. 19th. A. H. DoUTHWAITE. 


Radiology and Chronic Appendiciiis 

Sir, — Mr. Muir Dickson, in his article in the Journal 
of February 3rd (p. 184), suggests that the radiological 
examination for this condition is disappointing in its 
results. I have examined a considerable number of cases 
in the East Suffolk and Ipswich Hospital during the last 
few years. The operative findings in every case have 
been compared with the radiological report by invself, and 
these have been found to agree in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

The technique consists in giving the patient 1 oz. of castor 
oil on the night before the examination ; by this means it is 
possible to see the appendix filled in over -90 per cent, of 
cases. The stomach is examined early the following morning, 
and subsequent attendances are usually required at the end o£ 
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three, eight, and twenty-four hours. The appendix is gener- 
ally seen at the eight- and twenty-four-hour examinations. 
During the first two attendances the stomach and duodenum 
are examined thoroughly. This is of importance, because duo- 
denal ulceration may accompanv or may be difficult to differ- 
entiate from chronic appendicitis. The gastric emptying is 
observed closely, because in a number of cases of this condi- 
tion an intermittent pyloric spasm has been noticed. Delay 
in the emptying of the small intestine is also of significance 
when taken together with other signs. 

The most important observations are those made when the 
appendix is filled with barium and so can be visualized on the 
fluorescent screen. In the normal it is seen to fill well and 
to move freely on palpation. ..When it is the seat of patho- 
logical changes it will frequently fill imperfectly. It will not 
move freely on palpation, and definite tenderness can be local- 
ized to it. Kinks can be clearly defined, and by taking 
skiagrams while palpation is being maintained this can Ik* 
demonstrated in subsequent radiograms. 

A radiologist is not expected to inform a surgeon that 
a gastric or duodenal ulcer demands operation. . He is 
expected to show, so far as possible, the nature and 
extent of the ulceration. Similarly, when investigating a 
case in which chronic appendicitis is being considered 
clinically, he is able fully to demonstrate whether the 
appendix is normal, whether it is fixed partly or wholly 
by adhesions, and whether the patient’s tenderness is 
localized to this organ or to a point removed from the 
appendix ; he is further able to give suggestions as to 
whether these changes are active or not. I would illus- 
trate this by a child I saw recently, who undoubtedly had 
adhesions in the region of his appendix, but his tender- 
ness could be definitely localized to a spot a small distance 
from this point. This confirmed the clinical diagnosis 
of inflamed mesenteric glands. 

Finally, the important differential diagnosis of viscerop- 
tosis can be determined 'or excluded with certainty. — I 
am, etc., 

Ipswich, Feb. stti. C. H. C. Dalton. 


Artificial Pneumothorax in Children 

Sir, — I append a summary of the cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis treated by artificial pneumothorax at the 
East Anglian Sanatorium, Nayland. The first case was 
induced in 1912, and since the opening of the children's 
section forty-six cases in all have had this form of treat- 
ment. I have divided the cases into those who were 
T.B.+ and those T.B. — , and naturally the results in 
the latter are very much better. The extreme serious- 
ness of the nature of the disease in girls in the early 
teens will be observed, and the high mortality rate. 

CfTsrs with 7\B.+ Sputum. 

Ages S to S years. 1 girl, died. 

1 boy, recovered. 

Ages 9 to 11 years: 1 girl, died. 

1 boy, recovered. 

1 girl, recovered. 

Ages 12 to 15 years : 9 girls, died. 

3 boys, died. 

12 girls, recovered. 

1 boy, recovered. 


Cases with T.B. - 
Ages 4 to S years ; 


Sputum. 

2 girls, died. 

1 girl, recovered. 
1 boy, recovered. 


Ages 9 to n years : 2 girls, recovered. 

1 boy, recovered. 


— I am, 


Ages 12 to 15 years: 1 girl, died. 

5 boys, recovered. 

3 girls, much improved (not finally traced). 


etc.. 


G. Eleanor Soltau, 


Assistant Medical Superintendent, 
East Anglian Sanatorium. 


Sir, — A s Dr. William Stobie puts to me some definite 
questions in his letter of February 4th I feel I must 
trespass further on your space to reply to him, and in 
doing so I would like to mention that a great many of 
the cases about which I wrote were under the care of 
my predecessor, Dr. Cuthbert Agassiz, with whom I have 
discussed the matter before replying. I agree with Dr. 
Stobie that many cases of tuberculosis in children are 
of the benign type, which get better without special 
treatment, but this is certainly not true of the cases about 
which we wrote — namely, those with positive sputum, in 
wliich the prognosis is generally recognized to be very bad. 

In reply to his questions I would like to say: 

1. That in the majority of cases the evidence for diagnosis 
of pulmonary tuberculosis was based on definite physical signs 
plus evidence of tubercle bacilli in the sputum. 

2. Of the 132 cases of artificial pneumothorax mentioned 
in the previous letter, 124 (94 per cent.) had positive sputum. 
The few remaining cases showed ample clinical and nulio- 
graphical evidence of disease, most of them with cavitation, 
which were not resjxmding to the usual methods of treatment. 

3. It dees not appear necessary to answer the third 
question, as in the majority of cases tubercle bacilli were 
found in the sputum. 

Dr. Stobie also says that experience of so many cases 
must be very rare, and in reply to this criticism I would 
like to remark that since 1925 we have records of 533 cases 
in which tubercle bacilli were found in the sputum in 
children of 15 and under ; ninety-one of these were aged 
10 and under, the youngest being 1 year old. — I am, etc., 
A. G. L. Reade, O.B.E., M.R.C.S., 

Brentwood, Es-ex, Medical Superintendent, High Wood 
Feb. 19th. Hospital for Children. 


Pruritus Ani 

Sir, — I n your issue of February 17th (p. 309) Dr. F. 
Hemaman-Johnson says: “ The causes [of pruritus anij 
enumerated by Mr. Morlev are well known to the family 
doctor — more particularly the role of parasites.’ ’ This 
has not been my experience. Four of my patients who 
had suffered for years from pruritus ani, which eventually 
was proved to be due to Entcrobius vermtculciris, were 
medical men, who, moreover, had been examined by many 
colleagues, but the cause of the irritation had not been 
discovered ; among the varied treatments prescribed twe 
of them had received courses of x rays. 

The following brief case history is instructive. A gentle- 
man who had suffered from pruritus ani for about two 
years was informed that this was due to some sniall 
haemorrhoids, which demonstrably were present. On 
medical advice he had decided to have them removed. 
I asked permission to examine him when pruritus was 
active. A very rapid examination, carried out with the 
help of an electric torch while the patient was in bed 
at midnight, resulted in the capture of three adult 
E. vennicularis. Appropriate treatment brought about a 
complete cure of the pruritus. The haemorrhoids arc 
still present, but give no trouble. 

The presence of E. vermicularis in adults is so often 
overlooked because the parasites are difficult to demon- 
trate. One patient, on my request, passed a motion aw 
a moment when these parasites were active in the rectum. 
The motion contained no worms, nor did I find any eggs 
in the material in the course of a prolonged microscopical 

examination. — I am, etc., . 

W. P. Mac Arthur. 

Royal Army Medical College, Feb. 16th. 


Sir. — M ay I ask you to grant me space to reply to Dr. 
Hemaman-Johnson’s letter of February 17th? I never 
doubted that in certain cases of pruritus treatment hv 
means of x rays is able to afford some relief. The more 


Nayland, Colchester, Feb. 12th. 
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experience I have' of this symptom — and I use the term 
advisedly — the less frequently do X meet with cases in 
which a thorough and painstaking examination with the 
speculum and sigmoidoscope fails to reveal a local that 
is, in the large majority of cases, a rectal — cause. In my 
opiniou there is no such thing as “ idiopathic ” pruritus . 
all that that term implies is that a cause has not been 
detected, not that a cause is not present. One used to 
hear a great deal of ” idiopathic ” erysipelas, but most 
surgeons now agree that there is a breach of surface in 
evety case of that disease, although it may be impossible ! 
to find it. 

Nor can I agree with Dr. Hernaman-Johnson that most 
cases of pruritus are sent by the general practitioner after 
all possible^causes have been eliminated. My’ experience 
has been that most cases are sent to the proctologist in 
order that he may make a diagnosis. In the cases I have 
had in which the Enferobius vcrotictifaris has proved to 
be the cause I have usually found that the general practi- 
tioner is as astonished to hear of it as is the patient 
— sometimes, indeed, he is even sceptical, unless he is 
present at the consultation and sees the parasite with his 
own eyes. In my’ experience, also, few general practi- 
tioners are familiar with inflamed crypts, submucous 
tracks, and so on. Dr. Hernaman-Johnson's suggestion 
that cases of pruritus should be treated by’ x rays, and 
then, if a failure or relapse occurs, that that fact should 
be accepted as an indication to make a more intensive 
search for a cause, or to regard the patient as neurotic, 
strikes me as thoroughly unscientific. It leaves me un- 
repentant, and I shall continue to follow the more usual 
course of making a diagnosis — where possible — first and 
prescribing treatment afterwards. 

It is hardly fair of Dr. Hernaman-Johnson to mis- 
quote my’ letter in order to contradict it. Nobody who 
read my letter in your issue of February’ 3rd could have 
imagined that I classed local anaesthetics and X rpys in 
conjunction as though there were any similarity’, between 
them. I referred to local anaesthetics as rendering the 
skin anaesthetic for a longer or shorter period, and to 
x ray’s as rendering it more healthy’ — which they do, as 
Dr. Hernaman-Johnson points out, by’ destroying germs 
in, and possibly’ under, the skin. My wording was per- 
haps a little clumsy, but I do not think that any’one 
(excepting Dr. Hernaman-Johnson) would have attached 
to it the inference which he suggests. It betokens that 
he has a weak case that he drags in the fact that in my 
earlier days I had considerable experience as an anaes- 
thetist in order to imply that my’ knowledge of all other 
subjects must be deficient! 

I am glad to know that -Dr. Hernaman-Johnson does 
not object to the treatment of haemorrhoids by’ injection. 
It is better, however, not to class this treatment as an 
“ operation," because that word, especially as regards 
the treatment of haemorrhoids, has a very sinister 
meaning to patients who are suffering from that condition. 
— I am, etc., 

London, W.I, Feb. 17th. • ARTHUR S. MORLEY. 


Inheritance of Mental Deficiency 
Sir, It is, as Professor Ruggles Gates say’s (February 
10th, p. 264), a question “ of adopting the most reason- 
able interpretation ” of the " familial concentration " of 
mental abnormality ; but this involves an examination of 
alternative hypotheses. My case against the eugenists is : 

(a) that they will not consider the possibility of any 
interpretation but their own, and (b) that their interpreta- 
tion is unverifiable in regard to indefinite characters such 
as mental illness and defect, particularly when we take 
into account the smallness of human families and the 
length of " generations ” and impossibility of experiment. 


r TheBpitish qg.n 
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In regard to (a) Professor Gates stands convicted of . 
bias by his two letters. In the first of these he dismissed 
Dr. Penrose's suggestion . of an environmental factor as 
" hardly worthy of serious consideration.” In the second 
he states that the germinal theory of transmission " fits 
all the known facts,” and rhetorically asks whether we 
can suppose " that a feeble-minded mother and a father 
suffering from paraly’sis and dementia would create a 
better hobie environment than two normal parents?’ I 
answer that the Mendelian theory fits the facts only in 
virtue of its infinite elasticity and prodigal use of ad- 
hoc supplementary assumptions. Further, it is virtually 
certain that the father in the case in point was not in 
a state of paralytic dementia during the formative y’ears 
ot the children’s lives. (Incidentally’, Professor Gates says 
in his earlier letter that the inheritance of dementia is 
” unknown.” This is another tendentious assumption. 
Dementia paralytica is known to he a syphilitic disease 
and n'ot inherited at all.) 

But, treating Professor Gates’s question quite seriously, 
there is no reason to suppose that a feeble-minded mother 
and a father who is not yet suffering from general paraly'sis 
should not create as good a home environment in certain 
vital respects as normal people. There are reasons to 
believe that for the development of healthy minds in 
children the environmental factors can be arranged in 
this order of importance : (1) affective harmony’ between 
father and mother (which existed in the case in question) 
(2) equanimity, self-assurance, and a proper distribution 
of affection on the part of the mother ; (3) maternal 
character ; (4) paternal character. The absolute quality 
o£ the parental minds is of less importance than any of 
these, and probably material circumstances are o£ still 
less significance. The child’s first requirement is a sense 
of security in the affection of the mother or substitute ; 
its second requirement (for mental health) is the pro- 
gressive deflection of its interest from its mother on to 
the world of reality. 

It is, of course, impossible to adduce evidence here 
in support of this hypothesis, which is advanced merely 
as an illustration of conceivable factors in psy’cho- 
pathogenesis which have never been considered by the 
geneticists. 

There is only’ one group of facts which might afford 
decisive evidence in favour of one or other theory. 
Schizophrenia and cyclothymia are the most markedly 
” hereditary ” of mental diseases (vide Report on Steril- 
ization, Journal, January’ 27th, p. 163) ; they are 
also the most definite symptomatically’ and the least 
likely to pass wholly unnoticed. For these reasons they’ 
are the most favourable for statistical genetic study. 
They also occur together in the same families with great, 
but, so far as I know, unmeasured frequency. This fre- 
quent concurrency of the two disease-forms suggests that 
they are the allelomorphic expressions of certain com- 
binations of Mendelian factors. For example, we might 
he dealing with common formula 9 AB (normal) ; 3 Ab 
(praecox) ; 3 aB (cyclothymia) ; 1 ab (unknown result). 
On this supposition, and taking into 'account all the 
members of families in which more than one case occurs, 
we should expect to find the following ratios: — (a) normal 
to affected members — between 10 to 6, and 9 to 7 ; 

(b) cases of praecox and cyclothymia — equal in numbers ; 

(c) taking into account only families where two of the 
brothers and sisters are affected, the incidence of the 
two diseases would be as follows: two cases of dementia 
praecox together, 20 per cent. ; 2 cases cyclothymia, 
25 per cent. ; one case of each disease together, 50 per 
cent, of 100 cases of dual incidence. 

As I pointed out in your issue of January 27th, any 
possible ratio of affected to normal offspring can be 
interpreted on Mendelian lines owing to the observational 
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4. That the present teaching of hygiene in the schools, 

particularly with regard to the cafe of the nose, ear, and 
throat/ should be more strongly emphasized ' both to the 
teachers and to the children. i 

5. That definite propaganda work is necessary in order to 
call attention to the prevention of deafness by the proper 
care and treatment of ailments which may eventuate in it, 
and that in this connexion popular lectures and addresses on 
this subject should be given as widely as possible to meetings 
of various kinds interested in social welfare. 

6. That it is desirable that periodical addresses on the 
prevention of deafness should be broadcast by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

7. That in order to ascertain the early onset of deafness 
the testing of school children by the audiometer should be 
general, and that such tests should be available to other 
persons. 

— I am, etc., 

A. J. Story, 

2, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.l, Secretary, National Institute 
Feh. 13th. for the Deaf. 


Labour in the African Negro ' 

Sir, — -M ay I answer Dr. \V. M. Hewetson’s criticisms 
of the figures of difficult labour in African negroes, in the 
Journal of December 2nd, 1933. (p. 1048)? 

1. He wonders “ how it happens that three hospitals in the 
same area show a variation from 5 per cent, to 25.6 per cent.'* 
These hospitals may be in the same' area continentally speak- 
ing, but 500 miles puts them in entirely different areas 
cthnologically speaking. All of them are among different 
tribes,, which vary' in origin, stature, skin colour, customs, 
etc., including birth customs. For example, the old women 
of one tribe will not allow the woman in labour to rest 
between pains if beating, holding nose and mouth shut, cold 
water, haranguing, etc., will prevent resting. The result is 
that the woman is often tired out before the second stage 
of labour is over, and uterine inertia follows. Two of the 
institutions quoted are located in capitals of their respective 
Colony and Protectorate. The other is in a native reserve, 
where the native women are naturally' more backward about 
presenting themselves to foreign male doctors before neces- 
sary. The result is that a smaller proportion of hospital cases 
in the native reserve received ante-natal treatment or care 
from the beginning of labour. 

2. He asks: " Can one blame the whole of this [variation 
in percentage] on the ambulance alone? " In 1933 the hos- 
pital in the reserve had only fifty-nine patients admitted 
before delivery started (that is, they walked in) ; of these 
there were only two forceps cases. During the same period 
169 women were brought in by car after labour had started 
and they had given up hope at home ; of these there were 
fifty high or medium forceps cases, or 29.9 per cent. Where 
does Dr. Hewetson place the blame? 

3. Dr. Hewetson forbears " to repeat much that has already- 
been drummed into us on the point of intervention,** and quotes 
thfe case of premature application of forceps before the cervix was 
dilated reported by Dr. Owen-Jones in the Journal of July 29th, 
1933 (p. 214). Why would there be premature application 
of forceps in an institution with two European doctors (with 
post-graduate work in obstetrics) who live within a hundred 
yards of the delivery room if they could produce "a 7 lb. 
L.O.A. live foetus with the aid of 1/4 grain of morphine 
twelve hours later,” especially if there were two European 
nurses and native attendants to administer the hypodermic? 

4. Dr. Hewetson, trying to read between the lines, suggests 
an answer, remarking “ that mission hospitals with ambu- 
lances, and subscribers in England to be * touched * who 
provide them, should be more careful to exclude obviously, 
but also quite unconsciously, tendentious arguments.** One 
of those mission hospitals happens to be a Government 
institution for training native midwives ; another similar 
institution was mission-founded, and is now partially supported 
by another Government. The third does confess to be nothing 
but a mission hospital. But it does not, and never did, have 
an ambulance. Ambulance service is rendered by the doctors 
personally^ in their own box-body- safari cars ; nobody- was 

touched to buy them except their respective wives and 
children, who were short of cash for a y-ear or more after- . 
wards ! If any subscribers would have been “touched" 


they- would have not been in England, as the said hospital 
gets (or tries to get) its support from another country-. 

5. He asks us “to correlate their own figures before enter- 
ing the field of scientific discussion." -That may- be impos- 
sible ; but it is* possible to make them at least equal to 
the presumably- scientific objections that have been answered. 
Let us attempt to reduce the highest figure (25.6 .per cent.) 
by- limiting it to the last two years, when there were two 
doctors at the hospital, with presumably more time to make 
accurate records ; also by ruling cut all low forceps cases for 
fear they- y-et may ; be considered premature intervention. 
Let us consider as low forceps any- case in which the caput 
(not skull) -touches the perineum, regardless -of whether the 
foetus is alive or dead, regardless of the condition of its heart, 
regardless of the uterine response to pituitrin, in spite of the 
fact that some of those cases are difficult deliveries. Then, 
of the 353 deliveries in the F.A.M. Hospital in 1932 and 
1933, there were six high forceps, twenty-eight mid-forceps, 
and eight craniotomies, making a total of 11.89 per cent, 
difficult deliveries, to compare with the 5 per cent, and 
12 per cent, of the other two institutions. The only com- 
parative “ European ’* figures I have at hand are for Jiigh and 
medium forceps in an American institution, where the per- 
centage for ward patients was 3.29 and for private patients 
9.13 (.dmcr. Jourti . Obstet. and Gynecol., April, 1932), and 
“ 6 per cent, forceps incidence " in the Rotunda Hospital 
[Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., January-, 1932). 

But what were those thirty-one low forceps cases in which 
the forceps were possibly- prematurely applied? Five foetuses 
were dead before admission or before labour started ; fourteen 
patients had uterine inertia, and twelve of them received 
pituitrin without any effect ; the hearts of five went bad ; 
three presentations were abnormal ; and in five there was 
insufficient information to classify-. I will grant, for the sake 
of argument, that the last five were cases of premature inter- 
vention, and should have had 1/4 grain of morphine to tide 
them over their third, fourth, or fifth twelve-hour period of 
labour ! 

I still maintain that the facts show that such state- 
ments as “ Childbirth in African negro mothers is a thing 
to marvel at — that is, for Europeans '* — is misleading 
unless limited to a specific tribe. I trust these replies 
will be received 'in the same kind and courteous way in 
which I am sure the criticisms were made. — I am, etc., 
Kisumu, Kenya, Jan. 21st. -R- MlCHENER, M.D. 

This correspondence is now closed. — E d., B.M.J. 


Carbon Dioxide in General Practice 
Sir, — During one single hour of general practice last 
week the value of carbon dioxide -resuscitation was very 
strongly brought home to me: first, a mother, with 
respiratory failure under chloroform during an instru- 
mental labour ; secondly-, the child, which required 
artificial respiration before it breathed ; and finally', a road 
accident as soon as I returned home. • The road accident, 
in which a youth received fractured ribs and severe 
multiple injuries through collision with a motor vehicle, 
demonstrated most emphatically- the value of - carbon 
dioxide resuscitation for -v-ictims of road accidents. When 
I arrived on the scene he was unconscious, almost pulse- 
less, and his breathing was almost imperceptible. 
I applied a diluted carbon-dioxide-air mixture from a 
facepiece for a few moments while I examined him. His 
breathing and pulse improved, and he was fully- conscious 
when he was loaded into the ambulance, although his 
injuries included broken ribs, fractured shoulder, and a 
leg crushed from thigh to ankle. 

I feel confident that many of our road fatalities are 
due to respiratory failure within , the first few moments 
after the accident, and that carbon dioxide, made avail- 
able by a portable supply, wall serve a purpose and meet 
a need for which nothing seems to be available at present 
in the majority of accidents. — Lam, etc., 

Gilbert Burnet, Jf.C., M.B., Ch.B. 

Hemel Hempstead, Feb. 17th. 
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Nilrons Oxide : History and Development 

Sir, — In your issue of January 27tli you published an 
interesting paper by Mr. II. Edmund G. Boylo under the 
above heading. In it he shows how much good work 
he lias done towards popularizing the method in major 
surgery in this country. As lie has mentioned my efforts 
towards the same object, I should like to correct one or 
two mistakes in the paper where he refers to me. 

The international conference to which he refers was held 
in August, 1913 — not 1912. Dr. Tetcr gave his demonstra- 
tion at Guy’s in August, 1913. My first paper on “ Gas 
and Oxygen and Ether in Major Surgery" was read at the 
West London Medico-Chirurgicnl Society in 1912, and my 
second paper on the same subject at the Royal Society of 
Medicinh (Anaesthetics Section) in Eebniary, 1913. My 
eflorts were therefore made before Tetcr's demonstration 
at Guy's, not after, as recorded in Mr. Hoyle's paper. 
It was very interesting to see Dr. Teter using his apparatus 
for anaesthesia in major surgery, but the method was not 
a novelty at Guy’s, as I had imported the Peter gas and 
oxygen apparatus a few years before 1913, and had used 
it frequently at Guy’s for the administration of gas and 
oxygen ami ether in major surgery with rebreatliing 
before Teter's demonstration. I showed this instrument 
at the Royal Society of Medicine when I read my paper 
referred to above. — I am, etc., 

II. M. Pag!-., 

I orulon, W.l, Consult inn Anaestlietbt, West I/ni'lim 

Eel) 19th. Hospital ; late llnnnrarv Anaesthetist, 

Cluv's I Iieeital. 


Is' tlicrc a “Fourth Disease”? 

Sir,— T he existence of a " fourth disease " in addition 
to the common exanthemata — measles, scarlet fever, and 
German measles— has often been suggested, and the occur- 
rence of two abnormal cases seen recently would seem to 
justify a consideration of the possibility. 

Case 1 . — A female, aged 12 years, recovering from a mild 
attack of chicken-pox, suddenly developed a temperature f 
1030 F. on November 23rd, 1933, hat showed no signs or 
symptoms of any disease. Kophk's spots were absent. On 
November 24th there was a patch on one tonsil « Inch, on 
culture, showed Vincent’s spirillum. November -5th. t.in- 
era tore 104° ; petechial rash on neck and clusters on th. 
Fiody ; leuconenln— 4,000 white cells per c.mm. : urine— trace 
of albumin. November 2Gtli: patchy erythematous rash on 
body 1 enlarged cervical and 

104° ; patient seen in consultation mth Dr. C C. IkattJ . 
who suggested an unusually severe German measles. Nov -m- 
as \ii - tvoical measles rash on face and neck, spreading 
to iho body and limbs. Temperature remained at 103° to 104 
until December 2nd, after which recovery, though slow was 
I eventful. On December 7th tile patient s sister deve oped 
a fewer Koplik’s spots were present and measles dcv.-U.wcl 
•_ the ordinary way and ran a fairly ordinary course. On 
December 26ih the original patient began to desquama e 
freely? and showed a severe and complete desquamation of the 

ha Ca« 2 8 IlA IU maK t 'nged 28. shivered on January 24tli : 
Case c. fa ])c )i;u | a sevurc headache and sore 

t'liroill - Tempera tura, 102° ; pulse. 88 ; no Koplik’s spots were 
n resent* amf the throat looked like a scarlet. Jnnuan 
Irah ■ temneralure 104° pulse, 88 ; no rash ; a few glands 
2Gth. ttmptrair 27 f h . temperature. 104°; no rasli. 

T-muarv 28lh: J a few scattered papules on neck and face; 
January -»tn pru - p Uon on buttocks, legs, and arms 

rough " rta “ r "' 2 ceHs per c.mm. ; urine— trace of 

leucopenia— 3.000 uhih. ecus J ^ Thc ras l, did not 

albumin , u J l . , l)Ut OI1 the neck and face, where it 
develop orl i , Temperature remained at 104° till February 

^TndThcn dmpped bf l£L On February 12th patient 
4th, and t hen ^ 1 1 ^, lowc d a severe and complete 

of pinnae, hands, and feet. 

Both cases might well be accepted as severe measles, 
' but the desquamation, in thc first case about four weeks 
after the eruption appeared, and m the second fifteen 
davs afterwards, is so unusual as to warrant the suggestion 
tlmt the condition was one of simultaneous scarlet fever 


and measles. The absence of Koplik’s spots and the 
glandular enlargement is in favour of German measles, but 
the development in the patient’s sister of a typical measles 
fourteen days after contact is against this diagnosis. 
The presence of a leucopcnia in both cases is in favour 
of the measles group. One is tempted to speculate on 
the significance of a Icticopenia in these infections, as also 
in typhoid, influenza, and midulaut fever. Leucocytosn 
is the usual response to infection or injury ; but in the 
diseases mentioned, is a leucopenia evidence of a lack of 
response to the infection or to a specific action of the 
organism or virus on thc leticopoietic tissues? If a specific 
action, is there any other evidence connecting these 
diseases, in two of which — namely, influenza and measles 
— the aetiology is still obscure? — I am, etc.. 

I-omlnn, N 7. F,b. 18th. W - I-™* Tr.JIPLF.TON. 


Medical Examination a! the Police Station 

Sir,— Mr. Justice Rigby Swift, at the Liverpool Assizes 
on February 12th, criticized a doctor for telling the police 
the opinion he formed as to the sobriety of a man on 
whose behalf he was called iijMiti to make an examina- 
tion. The brief report in the Daily Sketch of the follow- 
ing day does not permit one to judge the merits of 
this particular case. Clearly the accused's doctor is not 
justified in telling the police his conclusions till he comes 
into court — nr at least has his patient's consent. Is the. 
police^ surgeon under similar obligation? This question 
affords an opportunity for considering from an ethical 
point of view the procedure of medical examinations 
at the police station in cases of charges for drunkenness. 
First of all. the police surgeon is called in and proceeds 
to examine the accused without saying " Bv your leave,” 
or " Would you like your own doctor to he present? ” 
This obviously is incorrect. If he is drunk he cannot 
give consent, and therefore the examination is strictly 
not legal ; if he is capable of giving consent he is not 
drunk, and therefore the examination for that purpose 
is unnecessary. 

In my long experience of metropolitan police stations 
I have found that invariably the police surgeon made 
his examination in your absence, yet he remained, or 
returned, for your examination on behalf of the accused. 
Another questionable procedure I have found usually 
followed the examination of the private doctor — namely, 
thc inspector asks him to write down in the station 
book his' report of such examination. Thc suggestion is 
made in such a way that a doctor inexperienced in such 
matters would be inclined to believe that it is a legal 
duty, and that the patient would be adversely affected 
if he declined, and, indeed, the attitude of the police 
rather conveys that impression when refusal is made. 
This certainly is not as it should be, and thc senior 
police surgeon is obviously the proper authority to regulate 
such matters. — I am, etc., 

London, SAY.l, Feb. IStli. RhDMOND RocIIE. 

P.S. — Since writing the above I notice in to-day’s 
Times (February 15th) that the same judge (Mr. Justice 
Swift), in another case in the Liverpool Assizes, protests 
against the methods of medical examination of motorists 
suspected of being drunk. The judge asked by what 
right the police surgeon examined the accused, and went 
on to say: ” The police are entitled to ask a doctor, to 
come and observe a man they have in their cells, but 
they have no right whatever to put him through tests 
unless he consents. If they say he is able to give consent, 
then they have no business to come here and say he 
Is drunk, because drunkenness destroys consent.” The 
learned judge later protested against these ” inroads on 
British freedom.” It is clearly most desirable that these 
problems should be solved. — R. R. 
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Trachoma 

Sir, — In your annotation " Ophthalmology in Egypt ” 
(February 3rd, p. 204), and referring to my paper on the 
Prowazek-Halberstaedter body, you write as follows. 

He comes to the conclusion that trachoma without in- 
clusion ‘ bodies ’ may be the pure disease, and trachoma 
with inclusions a secondarily infected form.” (Italics 
mine.) I am afraid that my writing must have been 
obscure, and I would certainly substitute “ is ” for “ may 
be.” — I am, etc., 

Giza, Egypt, Feb. nth. F. H. Stewart. 


(©bxhtarg 

EDWARD JOHN CAVE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Consulting Physician, Royal United Hospital, Bath 
Dr. Edward John Cave died in Bath on February 16th, 
after a few days’ illness, and the city' lost one of the 
most brilliant of the many able physicians that have 
served her. 

Bom in 1S59, educated at Chard Grammar School, and 
a medical student at Bart’s, Cave graduated M.B.Lond. 
- with' gold medal — in 1SS5, and two years later ob- 
tained the M.D. degree, qualifying for the gold medal. In 
1912 he was elected F.R.C.P. After serving as resident 
medical officer at the Royal United Hospital, Bath, and 
subsequently at Leeds and Newcastle, he started in 
general practice in Crewkerne, Somerset, where he was 
soon recognized as a practitioner of unusually high skill, 
and medical men who knew his worth when he was 
resident in Bath persuaded him to return to that city', 
where he rapidly made a great and widespread reputation 
as a consulting phy'sician. 

Dr. Cave had been a member of the British Medical 
Association for forty-nine y'ears. He served for two 
periods on the Central Council, and was a past president 
of the Bath and Bristol Branch. At the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association in 1925 he was vice-president of 
the Section of Medicine. He was one of the founders of 
the Bath Clinical Society, a member of the Bristol Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, and a member of the Association of 
Physicians of Great Britain. Though ' not a voluminous 
writer, what he wrote was good ; among his papers were : 
" Recent Applications of Bacteriology to Clinical Medi- 
cine,” " Pneumococcal Arthritis,” and " Spa Treatment 
of Neurasthenia.” His contributions to discussions at 
medical meetings were not frequent, but highly valued 
for their convincing logic. He went to Bath at a time 
when a scientific outlook in spa treatment was peculiarty 
valuable, and he found and inspired able colleagues who 
have continued the same high tradition which has placed 
Bath in the position it now holds in the medical profes- 
sion. He had a large practice among visitors to the baths, 
mostly sent to him by medical men, among whom his 
reputation stood so high. But it was chiefly as colleague 
and consultant that he was known to and valued by the 
medical men in that part of England. 

Gifted with a remarkable memory', a logical mind, and 
rapid perception, he had all the qualifications for a 
phy'sician and consultant ; a sound, thorough, and up-to- 
date knowledge of his calling, the result of much reading 
with critical induction of new ideas of pathology and 
treatment and a large experience of hospital and private 
practice ; deliberate and thorough in examination, yet 
a rapid thinker ; a quiet but genial manner with a real 
sense of humour and a sympathy bom of the knowledge 
of the import of illness to the patient. A man of the 
world, his opinion, given with a dignity' peculiarly his 


own, with due regard for his colleagues' - mews, was 
rational in its appeal and practical in its suggestion for 
treatment. With nothing whatever in manner or word 
of affectation or pretension, he had that peculiar person- 
ality' which gave confidence and satisfaction both to 
pa.tient and to doctor. Never in a hurry, quiet and un- 
assuming, shunning anything that might savour of adver- 
tisement, he was not so much in the public eye as he 
might have been, but he held that position in the pro- 
fession and among his patients that nothing could disturb. 
At one time he talked of retiring and living in the 
country, for he enjoyed farming and shooting, but the 
call of his profession kept him to his work, and although 
of late years he preferred to do less and to take life more 
leisurely, he kept himself to the very' last fully con- 
versant with the literature and practice of the day. He 
was a brilliant chess play'er. president of the Bath Chess 
Club, and played for the county of Somerset ; he was also 
a good billiards play'er. A man of liberal views and sound 
judgement in all manner of things, his colleagues and 
friends looked on his opinion as that of a judge, and now, 
alas ! he is no more there when we may' want him. He 
was a widower, and leaves a daughter, Mrs. Marshall, to 
whom our sympathy' is extended. 

Dr. Cave was buried on February 20th at St. Andrew's 
Church, Bath. A very large congregation of medical men 
testified to the appreciation and affection of all who 
knew him. 


E.' CANNY RYALL, F.R.C.S.I. 

Senior Surgeon, All Saints' Hospital lor Genito-Urinary 
Diseases 

We regret to announce the sudden death, on February' 
11th, of Mr. Canny Ryall, at his home in Harley Street. 
He was senior surgeon to All Saints' Hospital for Genito- 
Urinary Diseases in Austral Street, E.C., which he himself 
had founded on a small scale twenty-three years ago in 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

Born on May Gth, 1S65, Edward Canny Ryall traced 
his descent from one of Cromwell’s officers who settled 
in Ireland at the termination of the Irish wars. His 
father, E. C. Ryall, M.R.C.S., served through the Crimea 
and the Indian Mutiny as surgeon to the ISth and S6t'n 
Regiments. His brother. Sir Charles Ry'all, senior surgeon 
to the Cancer Hospital and the Bolingbroke Hospital, 
London, died in 1922. Aft6r studying medicine in Dublin 
and at several London hospitals, and also in Continental 
clinics. Canny Ryall obtained the diploma L.R.C.P.Lond. 
in 1S90, and the M.R.C.S.Eng. in 1S93, and was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland in 
1900. At the Westminster Hospital he served for some 
years as surgical registrar, curator of the museum, and 
senior demonstrator in anatomy' and physiology' ; he was 
then appointed surgeon to the Westminster General Dis- 
pensary and to the Kensington and Fulham General 
Hospital. A growing interest in genito-urinary- surgery, 
and the possession of ample means, led him, in 1911, to 
found the All Saints’ Hospital, and thenceforward his 
professional life largely centred in that institution. He 
was also consulting genito-urinary surgeon to the Clacton- 
on-Sea and District Hospital, and to the Musicians and 
Concert Artists’ Benevolent Society. 

Canny' Ryall’s book Operative Cystoscopy, published 
in 1925) incorporated the results of many years of study, 
with an abundance of illustrations by Mr. Thornton 
Shiells. Many of the instruments described in that work 
had been invented or modified by the author, and still bear- 
his name. As in his other writings, the letterpress was 
marked by a strong individual flavour and a dramatic 
touch seldom found in -English surgical authors. The 
operative measures he advocated have not found favour 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 


The committee stage of the Unemployment Bill and 
the second reading of the Rural Water Supplies Bill were 
the chief business of the House of Commons this week. 
On the former Bill discussion was renewed about the 
allowances for the children of the unemployed, and 
references were made to their nutrition. 

Sir Francis Fremantle headed a deputation to Sir 
Hilton Young on February 19th from the Conservative 
Health and Housing Committee. The deputation 
explained that it did not advocate a reintroduction of the 
housing subsidy, but urged that slum clearance should 
be supplemented by a vigorous effort for reconditioning 
houses and encouraging rural housing. 

Mr. Hugh Molson, having a favourable place in the 
ballot, has given notice that in the House of Commons, 
on February 28th, he will call attention to mental defi- 
ciency and to the report of the Departmental Committee 
on Sterilization ; and move: " That this House considers 
that the facts set out in the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Sterilization indicate a state of 
affairs calling for action, and respectfully requests His 
Majesty’s Government to give immediate consideration 
to the unanimous recommendation of the committee m 
favour of legislation permitting voluntary sterilization in 
certain classes of cases.” Dr. O’Donovan has tabled an 
amendment asking the House to declare that ” prior to 
any action on the departmental report, the present law 
. and the origin of the law on the matter of voluntary 
sterilization should be the subject of a further, depart- 
mental inquiry.” On the same day, if time permits, Mr. 
Rhys Davies, will call attention to national health insur- 
ance, and move a resolution. 

Mr. Boothby gave notice that on February 21st he 
would present a Bill to regulate the practice of osteo- 
pathy and to prescribe the qualifications of osteopathic 
practitioners. 


Contraceptives Bill 

The committee stage of the Contraceptives Bill is set down 
in the House of Lords for February 27th. The Earl of Listowel 
has handed in amendments to exempt from the Bill the sale 
or offer for sale of contraceptives when the offer is made by 
a registered medical practitioner, a midwife, or a duly 
authorized representative of any birth control clinic that is 
not conducted for profit. He also proposes that periodical 
publications or medical journals recognized by the profession 
shall be exempted from the embargo against the dispatch to 
unmarried persbns below the age of 18 of all documents con- 
taining information relating to any contraceptive. 


Duty on Insulin 

On February 12th, on the motion for the adjournment 
of the House of Commons, Commander Oliver Locker- 
Lampson called attention to what he described as a recent 
most unsatisf acton.* answer by the Government on the subject 
of insulin. He said that the decision of the Tariff Com- 
mission to' impose a duty of 33 £ per cent, on imported 
insulin was a mistake in. morals as well as in medicine. A 
small and unrepresentative committee came’ to this decision, 
and recommended legal action. This committee consisted of 
chemists, and was presided over by a lawyer. After hearing 
the evidence only of other chemists, the committee decided 
that insulin was a fine chemical and, in accordance with the 
legal regulations, the duty was imposed. The truth was that 
a committee, on which neither the doctors nor the public 
nor the inventor were represented, sat and imposed, by a 
technical trick, this tax on poverty and disease. The im- 
position of this duty had kept out foreign insulinr Before, 
it was sold from Denmark,, and could be purchased at about 
6d. After this duty was imposed,' insulin could only be 


purchased in this country* for Is. 10d., or occasionally Is. 6d., 
although this drug could be made at a cost of 2d. a dose. 
In ordinary illnesses there were many rival drugs, which could 
be purchased in competition, each of which might achieve 
a cure. ’ In the case of diabetes there was only one treatment 
- — that was insulin. To-day there were 100,000 helpless and 
otherwise hopeless victims whom this tax not only exploited 
but blackmailed. He begged the Government to reconsider 
its decision, to take over the making of insulin itself, and 
to stop commercialization of misery*. 

Mr. Shakespeare said that our experience since the intro- 
duction of safeguarding had shown that the imposition of 
a tax did not necessarily mean an increase of price. On the 
contrary*, safeguarding had enabled home manufacturers to 
produce articles at a steadily falling price. When insulin 
was first manufactured in this country* at the beginning of 
1923 the price was 25s. per 100 units. It rapidly fell to 
2s. 8d. Imported insulin was made subject to the general 
10 per cent, duty* until 1933. Two firms in this country* were, 
in 1933, producing it at 2s., and the third firm at Is. Sd. 
per 100 units retail price. The retail price of imported 
insulin was Is. 5d, After the inquiry* was held, it was 
decided that insulin was really a fine chemical, and the 
result of the imposition of the 33$- per cent, duty* was that 
there had been a reduction of the British price ; instead of 
2s. per 100 units, two firms were now producing it at a retail 
price of Is. rod. A third firm was actually* retailing it at 
Is.. 5d. per 100 units. The price of the imported product 
had not risen, in spite of the duty*, but remained at Is. 5d. 
per 100 units. Insulin was cheaper in this country, probably*, 
than in any* other country* in the world, except, possibly, 
Scandinavia. Quite recently* representations were made by 
American and Canadian producers to British producers that 
if the price was reduced any* more it would be impossible 
to compete and produce at an economic level. Only a few 
months ago the price of the American article was 4s. 9d. per 
100 units, compared with Is. lOd. Commander Locker- 
Lampson, intervening, asked if it could not be got for 
6d. in Denmark. Mr. Shakespeare replied that the retail price 
from Denmark was Is. 5d. The hon. member was perhaps 
thinking of the fact that, apart from this retail price, insulin 
was supplied by* a British firm at Is. per 100 units to all 
the hospitals, and ‘every* person suffering from diabetes who 
was an insured person got insulin free. In view of the fact 
that the Americans could not produce it at anything like 
our price, and that it was cheaper here than anywhere, 
except Scandinavia, he could see no reason for the appre- 
hensions of the hon. member. One could only hope that the 
stabilization of the duty*, would enable the home producers 
of insulin to do what other producers had done, and, by* a 
reorganization of production behind the duty*, and with an 
assured market, steadily* to reduce the price of the com- 
modity*. There were reasons why* Denmark, with her strong 
organization of the pig industry*, could produce insulin more 
reasonably* than other people. The Minister of Health was 
watching the matter, and there was no cause for appre- 
hension. On the contrary*, we could congratulate ourselves 
that, in spite of the duty*, the price had fallen, and was 
falling. 


Insulin Manufacture tinder Licence . — Sir Hilton Young 
told * Commander Locker-Lam pson, on February* 8th, that 
insulin was manufactured in the United Kingdom under 
licences granted under the Therapeutic Substances Act, 1925, 
subject to compliance with the regulations made under the 
Act. He did not think that any was made by* the Govern- 
ment. Commander Locker-Lampson gave notice that he pro- 
posed to raise the subject shortly on a motion for the 
adjournment of the House. 

Dangers of Oxy -acetylene . — Mr Douglas Hacking told 
Mr. Dingle Foot, on February* 14th, that new legislation 
would be required to extend to ships being repaired in wet 
dock the regulations concerning oxy*-acety*lene apparatus. He 
had no reason to think ship-repairing firms did not take 
similar precautions when using oxy*-acety*lene apparatus, 
whether the ships were in a wet or a dry* dock. The Ship- 
building Employ*ers’ Federation was circularizing its members 
on the special dangers revealed by* a recent fatality* at 
Milhvall and on the precautions necessary*. 
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■Rehousing in London. — In reply to Major Nathan, on 
February 15th, Sir Hilton Young said it was estimated that 
nlwut 15.000 persons living in the county of London would 
be displaced and rehoused during 1934-38 by the com- 
bined operations ot the I .on don County Council and the 
metropolitan borough councils. The number of persons to be. 
displaced and rehoused by local authorities wholly or partly 
in the metropolitan police district but outside the adminis- 
trative county area was estimated at about 19.000. 

Prolection from Poison (ins. — On February 20lh Captain 
C.unsr ashed whether any education of the masses was being 
undertaken to instruct how they should behave in case ef 
gas attack from the -air. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald referred 
to a reply given on November 23rd last year by the Home 
Secretary. He added that the problem of protection had 
engaged the attention of successive Covernmrnts. and pre- 
cautions were being taken to safeguard the civil population- 
as far as possible against air attack. 

School Medical Inspection. — Mr. Ramsuotii \m told Sir E. 
Campbell, on February 15th, that medical inspection of 
children in elementary schools did not normally extend below 
the waist or necessitate the entire stripping of every child. 
In cases where there was reason to suspect the existence 
of a defect which required a more complete examination, suit- 
able arrangements were made for this to be carried out. He 
was not satisfied that the advantages of making a complete 
examination as a routine practice would justify its adoption 
in view of the objections which might be raised by parents. 


Inadequate Slum Clearance Schemes. — Sir Hilton Young, 
answering Mr. D. G. Somerville on February loth, said that, 
as the result of inquiries which he had caused to be insti- 
tuted into the adequacy of the slum clearance schemes at 
eleven towns, eight had furnished information necessary for 
the discharge of his responsibilities in respict of slum clear- 
ance under the Act ot 1930. He had communicated with 
the authorities concerned his conclusions on the reports made 
to him. The report on the inquiry, at Bootle was receiving his 
consideration, and he awaited an inspector’s report on the 
inquiry at I-eicestcr. He was also making further inquiries 
of the coq'oration of Croydon. 

Diluent o) Calf Lymph.-- Sir Hilton Young informed Mr.. 
Groves, on February 15th, that the diluent ustd in the pre- 
paration of calf lymph was a mixture containing 50 per cent, 
of sterilized glycerin and 50 per cent, of distilled water. 

Foundling Hospital' Site.— -Replying to Dr. Howitt. on 
February 14th, Mr. SitAKEsrr.AltE said the Minister of Health 
could not promise a Government grant towards the purchase 
of the Foundling Hospital site. 

Prosecutions under the Poisons Act. Mr. Hacking told 
Mr. Grenfell, on February 15th, that the Pharmaceutical 
Society initialed proceedings in Great Britain for breaches 
of the Pharmacy and Poisons Acts in 170 cases in 1931, in 
169 cases in 1932, and in 161 cases in 1933. In addition, the 
police in England and Wales, who had power to intervene 
only in cases in which they had reason to suspect a breach 
of the law-, prosecuted in eighteen cases in 1931, and in ten 
cases in 1932. Figures of police prosecutions for 1933 were 
not yet to hand. The duty of enforcing tile provisions of the 
Act of 193.3 was placed upon the Pharmaceutical Society and 
the local authorities, according to the classification of the 
poison in the Poisons List. Both were given full powers of 
inspection Hitherto routine inspection had been confined to 
the Pharmaceutical Society, with undoubtedly inadequate 
powers The new Act considerably increased those powers, 
but had not yet come into force, and the House must wait to 
see whether those powers were sufficient. 


Evading the Medicine Stamp Duty.— Mr. Horl-Belisiia 
•said on February 15th, that he knew certain manufacturers 
of medicines had taken steps, one being a disclaimer of pro- 
. " „ riehts to bring their preparations within the scope 
S ‘ he y exempUon from Medicine Stamp Duty. He had noted 
a suggestion of introducing a penny stamp for such packages, 

if of small .value. . „ . , 

Notes in Brief 

The Prime Minister states that it is not yet possible to fix 
a date for the introduction of the Housing Bill. 


Medical News 


Sir George Newman will deliver four lectures, illustrated 
by lantern slides, on Florence Nightingale and hospital 
services, at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C., on 
February' 27(h and 2Slh and March 1st and 2nd, at 
6 p.in. Admission free. 

The Hunterian Oration will be delivered before the 
Hunterian Society at Die Mansion House, E.C. (by kind 
permission of the Lord Mayor), on Monday, February 26th, 
at 9 p.m., by Dr. B. T. Parsons-Smith, on " Cardiac 
Failure in the Eighteenth Century and its Modern Con- 
ception.” 

The Council of the Metropolitan Counties Branch has 
invited the recently qualified and all fifth- and fourth-year 
students to an address and cinematograph display liy 
Dr. R. G. Canti, on “ The Cultivation of Living Tissues, " 
on Tuesday, March 6th, in the Great Hall at B.M.A. 
House. Tea will be served after the guests have been 
received by the president of the Branch, Dr. Chas. F. T. 
Scott, at 5 p.m. 

At a drawing-room meeting, on behalf of the Institute 
of Ray Therapy, Camden Town, N.W., to be held at the 
Mansion House on Friday, March 2nd, at 3.30 p.m., 
the speakers will include Lord Horder, Sir William Hale- 
White, Sir Rpbcrt Stanton Woods, and Dr. W. J. 
O'Donovan. 

The 160th anniversary dinner of the Medical Society 
of London will be held on Tuesday, March 6th, at the 
Trocadcro Restaurant, at 7.80 for 8 p.nt., with the 
president. Sir John Thomson-Walker, in the chair. 

A dinner in aid of the Metropolitan Hospital will be 
held at the Savoy Hotel on Wednesday evening, February * 
2Sth, when Lord Moynihan will be in the chair. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. G. Cooling, secretary, 
Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland Road, E. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute has arranged a sessional 
meeting at the Central Middlesex County Hospital, Acton 
Lane, Willesden Junction, N.W., on Saturday, March 
10th, at 10 a.m., when a discussion on ” Maternity and 
Children’s Hospitals ” will be opened by Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell, F.R.I.B.A., with Dr. George F. Buchan in the 
chair. After the discussion members will be conducted 
over the new children’s wing of the hospital. Professor 
Janies A. Doull, M.D. McGill, D.P.H.Lond., Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
an Honorary Fellow o{ the Institute. 

The annual general meeting of the Medical Officers of 
Schools Association will be held at 11, Chandos Street, 
\V„ on Friday, March 2nd, at 5 p.m., when there will 
be a discussion on the necessity for greater reciprocity 
between parents, consultants, liome doctors, and school 
authorities, more especially in matters relating to health, 
to be opened by Sir Montague Foster and Dr. H. C. 
Cameron. Tea at 4.30 p.m. 

Some two years ago Sir G. Buckston Browne, F.R.C.S., 
offered to present to University College Hospital Medical 
School a number of valuable pictures ami articles of 
furniture from his collection in Wimpole Street. It was 
suggested to him that a common room for the senior staff 
would be an appropriate place in which to house his 
handsome gifts. Sir Buckston Browne fell in with this 
idea, and the room was finished and formally opened in 
July last. A descriptive catalogue of the pictures and 
furniture has now been compiled by the donor, and is 
printed in pamphlet form, together with a portrait and 
brief biography. 

To honour the occasion of his approaching marriage, 
Dr. M. J. Nolan, resident medical superintendent of 
Down County Mental Hospital, was presented by the 
Consultant and resident staffs of that institution, on 
February 9th, with a radio-gramophone. Dr. Nolan is 
a consulting visitor in lunacy to both the Lord Chief 
Justice of Northern Ireland and to the Chief Justice 
Of Southern Ireland. He is also a justice of the peace 
for County Down. 
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The Fellowship o£ Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association (1, Wimpole Street, \Y.) announces that the 
seventh lecture-demonstration, by Dr. Clark-Kennedy, 
on jaundice, will take place at the Medical Society of 
London on . Tuesday, February' 27th, at 2.30 p.m. The 
subject of the eighth lecture, on March 6th, will be 
anaemia. A demonstration on the treatment of recent 
and old fractures will be given on February 27th, at 
2.30 p.m.,' by Mr. Alan Gairdner, at the St. George-in- 
the-East Hospital. A whole-day course in medicine, 
surgery', and gynaecology .will be given at the Koval 
Waterloo Hospital, March 5th 'to 24th ; a course in ortho- 
paedics at the Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital, from 
March 5th to 10th ; and an all-day course in proctology 
at the Gordon Hospital, from March 5th to 10th. 
Courses of instruction arranged by the Fellowship of 
Medicine are open only to members and .associates. 

The German Society of Internal Medicine will hold its 
forty-sixth congress at Wiesbaden from" April 9th to 12th, 
under the presidency of Professor Schittenhelm-Kiel. 
Joint sessions are being arranged with the German society 
for the study of diseases of the digestive system and 
metabolism. Among the subjects to be discussed are the 
part played by vitamin D in metabolism and digestion, 
the physiology- and chemistry' of the sex hormone, normal 
and pathological ovarian function, the physiology and 
pathology of nutrition, and the significance and distribu- 
tion of localization in the nervous system. Further in- 
formation may' be obtained from Dr. J'. F. Bergmann, 
Trogerstrasse 56, Munich. 

Two medical tours of the Mediterranean and its vicinity' 
have been arranged for Easter. One, under the patronage 
of the Marseilles Faculty' of Medicine, opens at Marseilles 
on March 27th, and includes Aix-en-Provence, Cassis, 
Toulon, H veres) Saint-Raphael, Cannes. Juan-les-Pins, 
and Antibes, terminating at Cannes on April 3rd. Ex- 
tensions can be arranged to Avignon, Saint-Remy, Arles, 
and elsewhere. The other, sponsored by the Strasbourg 
Faculty of Medicine, from April 1st to Sth, starts at 
Cannes and ends at Nice, having included in its scope 
Antibes, Grasse, Nice, Monaco, Villefranche, and adjacent 
towns. Further information about these tours may be 
had from the Federation of the Health Resorts of France, 
Tavistock House (North), Tavistock Square, W.C.l. 

The Departmental Committee which is considering the 
question whether it is desirable that the law should be 
altered so as to enable definitions or standards of food 
to be prescribed held a meeting on February 20th, 
when evidence was given by Mr. E. W. Cemlyn-Jones, 
Mr. W. L. Platts, and Lieut.-Colonel T. R. Ubsdell, on 
behalf of the County Councils Association, by' Dr. W. G. 
Savage and Dr. Charles Porter on behalf of the Society' 
of Medical Officers of Health and the Association of 
County Medical Officers of Health jointly, and by Pro- 
fessor J. C. Drummond and Dr. W. M. Willoughby on 
behalf of the People’s League of Health. 

Ever since the British Red Cross Society’s Blood Trans- 
fusion Service has been in existence there has been 
difficulty in keeping the individual memhers together as 
an organization. Living widely ‘apart, some as far as 
fifty miles from London, and possessing no interest in 
common beyond the anxiety' to be of service to suffering 
humanity, there has been a lack of cohesion that has been 
felt in far too frequent droppings out from the service. 
The Society' has now sanctioned as an experiment for a 
year the issue of a general circular to members, containing 
notes of interest, statistical returns, reports of cases, dates 
of forthcoming lectures and social gatherings, and answers 
to questions often raised in connexion with the technical 
side of blood transfusion. 

Mr. F. W. Hampshire, chairman and managing director 
of the well-known firm of manufacturing chemists of 
Derby, has promised the sum of £35,000, spread over 
seven y'ears, to the fund which University College Hospital 
is raising in celebration of its centenarv. 

The address by Dr. H. L. Gordon on " Amentia in the 
East African,” of which a report appeared in these 
columns on November ISth, 1933 (p. 923), has now been 
published in full in the Evgenies Review. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Chronic Gonococcal Infection 

"Perplexed” asks for suggestions cn the following case: A 
male had gonorrhoea eighteen years ago. Two years ago 
he came to me with a very slight urethral discharge. 
Since then I have constantly been treating him with 
irrigations of pot. permang. and of zinc permang., injections 
of autogenous vaccine, capsules of santal-wood oil, caprokol, 
pyridium, and also massage per rectum. In spite of all, 
smears taken every now and then show the gonococcus. 

Treatment of Chronic Herpes 

Dr. It. \V. H. Tincker (Painswick, Glos.), in reply to the 

„ query of ” Vesicle ” in the Journal of February 10th 
(p. 26S). writes: May X suggest that he should try’ pituitrin 
injections if .he has not already done so? During the last 
six months I have been treating all herpes cases with daily 
doses of five international units of Messrs. Duncan and 
Flockhart's pituitary (posterior lobe) extract. Most cases 
have only required one or two doses, and the maximum 
number I have had to give has been four. The effect ol . 
this treatment is astounding. Not only is the pain rapidly 
controlled, but the lesions themselves quickly disappear. 

I have rough notes on most of these cases, whose ages 
range from -10 to S4, and pregnancy seems to be the only 
contraindication. 

Dr. Herbert J. Green (Banff) writes : I have found that 
auto-injection of 25 c.cm. of the patient’s whole blood 
injected deep into the gluteus muscle, along with small 
doses of calomel, has the most dramatic effect in a 
very’ resistant case of herpes. A slight pyrexia results, 
causing little discomfort, but the reaction seems to have 
the desired effect. I first saw this treatment advocated 
by Dr. Roxburgh, in iris book Diseases of the Skin. 

** XV. H. B.” writes: I would suggest trying filtered doses of 
x rays o\’er the site of the lesion. The dosage suggested 
is one skin unit through three millimetres of aluminium 
every fortnight for three applications, and a fourth appli- 
cation three weeks thereafter. I cannot explain its action, 
but I ha\’e seen beneficial results in similar cases. 

Income Tax 

” 'Child AUozvance 

” R.” has a son, 21 years of age, who has been a pupil at a 
school of chiropody. A premium has been paid, and the 
son is required to study for a year at least. The " child 
allowance ” has been refused on the ground that the school 
in question is ” not a recognized educational institution/’ 
%* The question is governed by Section 21 of the 
Finance Act of 1920. Subsection (1) requires that the 
” child ” shall be receiving full-time instruction at any 
university, college, school, or other educational establish- 
ment, and Subsection (4) provides that ” if anv Question. 
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arise the Commissioners of Inland Revenue may, on request 
of the Income Tax Commissioners concerned, consult the 
Hoard of Education.** Taken as a whole the section 
appears to con template general rather than vocational 
education, at least unless the vocational training is in 
connexion with a recognired university, etc. If it has not 
already been done, we suggest that " R.“ should send up 
the prospectus, etc., of the school of chiropody in question 
to Somerset House and ask for a specific ruling — or perhaps 
the school, being indirectly interested, would take the 
matter up for him. If that decision is adverse, it is 
probably useless contesting the point further. 

Tax on Interest Received : Repayment 
** Tintax,** in a letter supplementary to that summarised in 
our issue of January '20th, page 131, asks what repayment 
he can claim. 

*,* The income liable to assessment and allowances due 
are as follows : 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Surgery of the Biliary Tract 

Mr. Makiian Si no i i Khkka, F.R.C.S.Ed. (surgeon to the 
Maclnvi Mines. Ltd., Burma), writes; In the recent 
corns pond ence on biliary lithiasis in the* November issues 
of tin* Journal there are two opinions as to treatment: 
(1) removal of the gall-bladder, and (2) external drainage. 
Tin* first stands on the grounds that drainage is 
inefficient in the treatment of gall-stones, and the 
latter that the removal of the gall-bladder is a serious 
proci-dure. I enclose a reprint of my paper which appeared 
m the issue of the Indian Medical Gazette for October, 
1933, where I staled my opinion that the via media 
between the two operations is anastomosis of the gall- 
bladder to the second part of the duodenum in a normal 
stomach, and to the stomach in the case of an active 
stomach. My reasons arc laid out in that paper, and I 
shall welcome the opinions of your readers on the subject. 


ItilereM, 097 4- £10 


... 

£207 

0 

Annual value of house 



... 

£54 

0 




£20! 

0 

Allow a nets due: 





Personal 

£150 

0 



“ Chil l " 

£ 50 

0 



Dependent relative 

£ 12 

10 

£212 

10 




£48 

10 


Tax chargeable at 2s. (VI. on JEMS KK amount* to £0 R 3d. 


As against this ’* Tintax ** has paid at 5s. in the £ on 
the remainder of his income — that is, he has had the 
'* relief “ at 2s. 6d. in the £ on the aliovc £48 10s. only. 
He is therefore entitled to repayment on £175 - £4S 10s. 
- £126 103. at 2s. GU. *= £15 IGs. 3d. less the £G Is. 3d. 
payable direct— that is, to a net repayment of £9 15s. 

Replacement of Car 

Octavius'* paid £325 for a car five years ago. He is 
now selling it tor £G5 and buying another for £318. He 
has made no claim for depreciation in the past, ''hat can 
lie claim now*? 

V He can claim as n professional expense of the year 
in which he buys the new car the amount of the actual 
out-of-pocket cost— that is. £ 318 - £65 = £253. If he makes 
his accounts up to March 31st. for instance, it will reduce 
his profits for the year ending at that date and his assess- 
ment for 1934-5 ; if, on the other hand, the usual ending 
date of his accounts is December 31st, then the transaction 
will reduce his profits for 1934 ipul will affect the assess- 
ment for 1935-6. 


Professional Premises— Part Sublet 

• DouMtui. ” used to rent a lock-up surgery. H e *j"“ 
(aken lanpr premises, sublet a part, and uses tlie other 
part as his surgery. How should the rent received by 
him be dealt with tor income-tax purposes? . 

•• "Doubtful" may adopt one of two alternatives: 
(1) treat the rent received as professional receipts and 
deduct the whole of the rent, rates, etc . paid for the 
premises as professional expenses; or (-) divide the 
expensVs into two parts by estimating bow much npp .es 
to the sublet portion, and exclude the rent receipts and the 
relative part of the expenses. 'I he former alternative is 
simpler, as it avoids the necessity for estimating the ratio 
between the two portions. 

Salary Inclusive oj Bonn! and Lodging 
, c T? " receives £350 as resident medical officer at a lios- 
instead of being provided with rooms and board, 
pita , , -G150 and the use of a small bouse. The 

previous was^ under”;! different arrangement, and had 

t° pay tax only on his salary. 

. * •• s B " is liable to assessment on the £350 + £150 
_ .c'goo The difierence in taxation as compared will, his 
_ a ’ nr mv seem to him unfair, but S. B. is m 
predecessor mo • rcat majority of salary earners 

the same position as^ j n ® lhc sma!!cr but fiscally more 
—his prede . receive benefits tantamount to an 

addition 6 to” income but in a form which leaves them free 
from assessment. 


Barbiturates and the Poisons Regulations 
Mr. X. E. Morgan, M.P.S. (London. N.W.5). writes: May I 
be allowed to correct Dr. Eric A. Frcywirth's statement in 
tlic Journal of February 17th that dial (diallyl Ixarbituric 
acid) and other barbituric acid derivatives ought to bo 
included m Part I of the Poisons Act? He will find that. 
Part I of the Poisons Regulations states: “Diethyl 
barbituric acid and other alkyl, and. or metallic dtriva- 
tives of barbituric acid, whether described as veronal, 
proponal, etc “ As dial comes within this designation 
pharmacists have always considered it a Part I poison. 
The consumption of these drugs could be greatly reduced 
if doctors would take the t tou hie to mark their prescrip- 
tions “ Not to be repeated ’* 

Textbook Discrepancies 

Mr. Livingstone Pow. ILK C.S.Ed. (Wrexham), writes: It 
is a notorious fact that one textbook will make a statement 
which is flatly contradicted bv another dealing with the 
same subject This, while a source of bewilderment to the 
young student who has yet to learn how “ fluid “ ofttimet 
is medical truth, can frequently enough bo pardoned in the 
cascof rare or difficult conditions: but I have recently Iwcomc 
aware of a remarkable trio of such statements on such a 
common question as the incidence of breast carcinoma. 
They emanate from very recent textbooks, all of which, - 
1 imagine, arc widely read by the younger members of the 
, profession and by senior students. Two are textbooks o / 
surgery, while the other deals with surgical pathology. They 
are as follows: (1) Short Practice of Surgery (Bailey and 
• Love, vol. i. p. 183): “Women between 40 and 50 years 
of age who have borne and suckled children are its [breast 
carcinoma's] most frequent victims, but the disease is not 
rare in spinsters." (2) Textbook of Surgical Pathology 
(Dick and Illingworth, p. 33S) . “ Nulliparae arc somewhat 
more liable to he affected than multiparae, perhaps owing 
to the frequency of chronic mastitis in the former.” 
(3) The Science and Practice of Surgery (Romanis and 
Mitchcner, vol. ii, third edition, p. 475): “There appeals 
to be no difference in its incidence in multiparae or nulli- 
parae, nor does the question of whether the breast has 
been used for suckling make any difference." On- this 
particular question the above should satisfy even the most 
broad-minded of students. 

Childbirth at 50 Years of Ago 

Dr. F. W. Stansiti.i.d (Reading) writes: In connexion with 
Dr: E. L Bunting’s case, reported in the Journal of January 
27th, I remember attending a woman in her fifty-first year 
some twenty-five years ago. She had had a long interval 
without any children, and was a healthy, muscular woman. 
The presentation being normal, I gave her plenty of time 
for a spontaneous delivery, but although she had strong 
pains for several hours and made vigorous voluntary efforts, 
she was unable to deliver herself. I applied forceps and 
delivered her, after a, time, of a strong and lusty baby. 
Both mother and child did well, and neither had a had 
symptom. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 37, 38, 39, 40. 41, 44, and 45 of our 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to partner- 
ships, assistantships, and locumtcnencics at pages 42 and -J3. 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise- 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page SO. 
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PHYSICIAN TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL AND TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND STREET 


The term ‘‘hypochondriasis” has been defined in various 
ways, but I propose to understand by it, for .the purposes 
of this lecture, any morbid interest in or over-anxiety 
about health. Hypochondriasis in this sense may affect 
an individual in regard either to his own health or to 
that of those near and dear to him, or it may take a 
collective form and involve a whole community. These 
different manifestations may be spoken of as individual, 
vicarious, and communal hypochrondriasis respectively, 
and my purpose here is to consider each of them separ- 
ately, and to discuss what our attitude as doctors should 
be towards the affection. 

The General Hypochondriac . 

Over-anxietv about individual health may take several 
forms. Perhaps the commonest type is the general hypo- 
chondriac : the man who is always fussing about his health 
and fears that lie is getting, or has already, some disease. 
Such a patient is usually a man in advanced middle life, 
generally retired bom business, who makes his health 
his hobby, and whi collects symptoms as others collect 
stamps or old china. Retired -Army men seem to be par- 
ticularly subject to the complaint, just as they are apt 
to make a hobby of interpreting Old Testament prophecies 
or tracing the fate of the lost tribes. In most cases this 
form of hypochondriasis is harmless enough, but it must 
be remembered that it is sometimes the beginning of an 
involutional psychosis, and that he who begins by having 
delusions about liis health may end in delusional insanity. 
X well remember, for instance, the case of a man who 
began by walking the streets of London, even in winter, 
with a stout green umbrella to protect him from sunstroke, 
and who ended with delusions of persecution. 

In the management of such a patient our chief duty is 
to keep him out of the hands of quacks, of whom he is 
the predestined prey'. To attempt to cure him is useless, 
and would be unkind if it were possible, for why deprive 
the patient of his main" interest in life? (I say nothing 
of the unwisdom of killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs.) Further, one should never tell the patient that 
there is nothing wrong with him, for that is the sure way 
to lose his confidence for ever. Listen to him patiently, 
examine him thoroughly, reassure him confidently, give 
some explanation of his symptoms, prescribe a placebo 
and you send him away happy — until the next time. 

The Nosophobe 

The nosophobe is a slightly different type of the in- 
dividual hypochondriac. He is the man who goes in fear 
of some particular disease — cancer, appendicitis, venereal 
disease, “ blood pressure,” or whatever happens to be 
the particular dread of the day. I remember such a 
patient a few years ago sitting himself down in my con- 
sulting room and, after staring at me lugubriously for a 
moment or two, hurling at me in a sepulchral voice the 
devastating question: "Am I damaged goods? ” Not 

* A British Medical Association Lecture delivered before the 
St. Pancras Division, October Itlth, 1933. Part of the . material in 
this lecture was also used for addresses before the Harrosate 
Medical Society and the Oxford Medical Society ; and, in a mere 
popular form, in an address on " The Pursuit of Health ” at the 
British Medical Association Meeting at Winnipeg in 1930. after- 
wards published in the Canadian Medical Association Journal, 1931 
xxi, 16. 


being ‘much of a frequenter of the cinema I was not aware 
that a propagandist film with that title had been on 
exhibition shortly before' the visit, so I had to ask him 
what on earth he meant. Needless to say he proved to 
I be quite sound " goods," but even two negative Wasser- 
mann reactions by two separate pathologists failed to 
convince him of it, so deep-rooted was his svphilophobia. 
He was a good example of the fact that nosophobia is 
apt to result from health propaganda acting upon an 
I anxious temperament — a fact which enthusiastic health 
propagandists would do well to note. I am told, to take 
another example, that nowadays when " health talks ” 
on maternal mortality are being widety broadcast many 
young married women are contracting a morbid dread of 
childbirth, a new form of phobia for which someone will 
no doubt soon invent a name. It must be remembered, 
however, that just as general hypochondriasis may be a 
manifestation of a psychosis so may nosophobia, and" 1 
have" known of more than one sad example of a man 
beginning with the delusion that he had cancer or syphilis 
and ending in a madhouse. In dealing with such patients 
all we can do is to tty to persuade them by the most 
thorough examination that their " fears are liars,” and to 
this end special methods such as x-ray examination or 
laboratory tests, even when unnecessary — may be more 
convincing than the ordinary clinical procedure. 

But it is more in the prevention than in the cure of 
such cases that we doctors have a responsibility. I have 
spoken of the share of health propaganda in their creation, 
.and I shall have something more to say about that later 
on, but individually we have much to answer for, because 
by shadowed hints about a " grumbling appendix.” a 
" slightly raised ” blood pressure, a “ flabby ” heart, or a 
“ suspicious " apex, the seeds of nosophobia are implanted 
in many patients, never again to be eradicated. 


The Crank 

The" third variety of individual hypochondriac is the 
crank or health faddist > tlie man who believes that health 
is' only to be attained by following some special rule of 
life. The particular fad varies from year to year. Often 
it is dietetic, and health is only to be secured bv drinking 
sour milk, by eating raw vegetables, by abstaining from 
' i salt, by taking in vitamins, and so forth ; or fresh air 

I and deep breathing are the panaceas, or, as recentlv, 
dress reform, or lying in the sun with little or no dress 
on at all. 

In our management of cranks it is well to remember 
that there is “ something in ” most fads, and that they 
are often only virtues pushed to excess. Argument is of 
no use in such cases, but ridicule is sometimes effective, 
though it must be applied to the mass and not to the 
individual. On the whole, unless the crank is actually 
doing himself harm by his practice, he is best left alone, 
and after all he often contributes to a grey world an 
element of comedy for which we should be thankful. But 
here again we cannot divest ourselves of all responsibility, 
for almost every one of these " cranks ” can claim some 
medical authority for what he does, and it will be time 
to deal with the laity when we have purged our own 
profession of faddery, especially among those of us who 
undertake to enlighten the public on health matters in 
the daily Press. 
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Tin: Physical Prig- 

Last among individual hj’poclioiKlriacs arc those whom 
we may designate physical prigs as opposed to the moral 
and intellectual varieties of that species. These are 
mostly young men with an exaggerated standard of 
health and well-being, who wish, as I have seen it put, 
to be “ utterly fit,” and who seek to attain their ideal 
through exercise, of which in time they become addicts. 
We do not, as doctors, have much concern with this class 
of hypochondriac, although as citizens we may agree with 
Punch that " if the whole of England were to concentrate 
to-morrow on being fit the result would be far more 
terrible than a general strike.” 

It is competent for us, however, to ask whether, even 
from the health point of view, the maximum of muscular 
development is a good thing to aim at, and whether 
athletes are sounder " lives " than other people. Every 
doctor has known young men who have become exercise 
addicts at school or the university, and who, when they 
have settled to work in a large town and could no longer 
get the amount of exercise to which they are accustomed, 
have suffered in health in consequence. I would suggest, 
therefore, that ns a profession we should encourage the 
movement towards a more scientifically directed physical 
education for the young which aims at the harmonious 
development of the whole body, and discourage a lop- 
sided athleticism ; but when the middle-aged man takes up 
exercise with enthusiasm, or tries to do ” physical jerks ” 
to the wireless, it is time that we put in a word of warning 
in the interest of his heart and arteries. 


Parlntal HvrociioN'DittASis 

We may turn now to the case of those people who are 
over-anxious, not about their own health, but about the 
health of others— the vicarious hypochondriacs. The 
commonest example is the parent who is over-anxious 
about his children, but one also finds many among un- 
married daughters who are fussy about the health of an 
aged parent. The wife who has a husband much younger 
than herself is also apt to be vicariously hypochondriacal 
about him, although, curiously enough, one does not often 
meet the young husband who is over-anxious about tiie 

health of an elderly wife. 

Parental hypochondriasis lias now become almost a 
national danger partly because, no doubt, children, like 
the Sibylline Books, have become dearer as they have 
become fewer. Over-anxiety begins almost from the won 
" go.” for no sooner has the nn/i-natahst allowed a child 
to be conceived than the mi/c-natalist gets busy ; the 
infant is surrounded by an atmosphere of fuss while still 
in the womb, and the birth is anticipated as a major 
operation fraught with terrible possibilities both to the 
child and to the mother. Arrived in this vale of tears, 
the child falls into the hands of a ” scientifically trained 
nurse who considers it her duty to disregard his wailings 
to be comforted and to make all Ins infant routine as 
re-mlar as the movements of the planets Prom her care 
he* may pass to that of a welfare centre, where he is 
weighed and measured and physically criticized week 
L week, or, if born in a higher sphere, lie is made ovc. 
to the ministrations of a paediatrist, who measures out 
ids meals with the meticulous nicety of an analytical 
dmndst and plies him assiduously with orange-ju.ee, 
glucose 'and fish-oil. During the " pre-school age, how- 
h . s a short respite, and may, if lucky, come 
a rtJ miternal care of an old-fashioned nanny, and 
under the m. worth pointing out that this is the 

it is an ironical fart wtojo n ( 1 has faUcn 


classes at least, he passes into the dutches of the school 
medical service, and he has hardly escaped from that when 
he becomes a panel patient, with ttie right to call in a 
doctor freely for the most trivial symptoms, and by that 
time he is fully qualified to he an individual hypochondriac 
on his own account. 

Among the so-called intelligentsia parental hypo- 
chondriasis is even worse. Not content with keeping a 
progress book in which the child's physical development 
is noted down from day to day, the mother is apt, with 
the aid of an elementary treatise on psychology, to insert 
clumsy fingers into the delicate mechanism of the child's 
growing mind, while at the same time she vicariously 
applies to his body any fad of diet or management which 
happens to he the fashion of the moment. Apropos of 
this subject I read some -years ago an article entitled 
“ The Antiseptic Baby,"* the first paragraph of which 
was as follows : 

" I- hold no brief for the good old days — at hast, so T 
supposed until I saw Philip in his basket. Basket, however, 
is hardtv the word : bath-tub is more descriptive of a * wash- 
able ’ white canvas affair surrounded by a washable screen 
to shut out the draughts. Philip’s small person was covered 
with white washable porous woollen, lie was dnasul in soft 
woollies, light, absorbent, and easily .laundered. His nursery 
was painted with while washable paint, had bare floor, lure 
walls, no curtains to take up the dust, no pictures to distract 
the infant eve, no fire to send out soot, central heating kept 
at an even temperature throughout the day. I say through- 
out the day, though how should I or anyone else know it? 
For no one, except the antiseptic nurse, ever Fet foot in that 
nursery during the day. J 7 rom five o’clock to five-twenty 
Philip was on view, provided lie was not handled or excited.” 

The writer, after contrasting the very different methods 
of an old Irish nanny, concludes: 

” Yet it was only yesterday that I heard Philip's mother 
making an appointment with an eminent authority on child 
problems. ’ I am anxious alxiut my sou. l'hilip,' she said 
over the telephone. ’ You know I depend on you. f wish 
you to advise me how to make linn more adventurous.’ " 

Things are just as bad for children of the boarding- 
school age. I remember, for exnmjile, a hoy of 1 1 whose 
mother was one of the worst vicarious hypochondriacs 
. possible ; her case is typical of many. A private letter 
from tlie head master of the preparatory school said : 

” JJv to-morrow the boy will have well eight iloctom in the 
last two months. We do not doubt his having had asthma 
at home, and we think it p reliable that he lias an unhealthy 
appendix and that an operation may be necessary, hut we 

think von ought to realize that Mrs. is so over-anxious 

aliout the boy’s health that there is a risk of her making 
him into a physical and moral wreck. Tile boy, at pn stilt, 
takes every opportunity of feeling as well as his mother allows 
him to, but lie is so trained to regard himself as ail invalid 
that he may not -be able to bold out much longer. The 
following are the instruction!, she sent to us with regard to 
liis daily regime: 

Colds. Avoid all chance of colds when possible. Go to 
lied directly a cold begins, and stay tiiere until the cold has 
gone. Special prescription to be given if a cold starts. 

Spmv. A new solution. To be used after breakfast, lunch, 
tea, and senna pods. Three times each nostril, twice on 
throat each time. 

Pains in head. ’Assigned to bromide medicine, or neumlgia. 

Pains in stomach. To be watched for appendix trouble. 

Not to have bromide, potatoes, starchy food, spinach, 
bread, pastry, fruit with pips. 

Not to swim. Not to go out before breakfast. To have 
one teaspoonful liquid paraffin before breakfast, lunch, tea ; 
seven senna pods ; warm water before breakfast ; flat-foot 
exercises ; one and a half teaspoonfuls bicarb, soda after 

lunch ; two sticks of barley sugar. 

i * iXoildml Quarterly . August, 1927. 
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HYPOCHONDRIASIS 


To put on coat or sweater directly after exercise. . .To 
avoid dust. __ • . 

Temperature to be taken niglit and morning. 

So afraid, too, is the modem parent of “ microbes ” 
that children are carefully shielded" from all possible 
contact with infection, with the result that they fail 
to get the ordinary- infectious illnesses at- the safest age. 
5 to 10, but contract them later on, often in a much 
'severer form and at a more inconvenient time. Any 
medical officer, of a public school will confirm this. 

You nity say that child mortality- has fallen greatly-, 
in recent' y-ears. True, though it is doubtful to what extent 
all this fuss and over-anxiety are responsible for the fall ; 
but, mortality- apart, how about morbidity? Are children 
really any healthier than they- were? Are they- as full 
of vitality-? Are they, in a word, as good animals? 

I gravely doubt it. More and more the modem child 
seems to me to suffer from lack of appetite, from poor 
digestion, and from unstrung nerves, and what I am 
convinced he needs above everything else is more neglect. 

Now what should be our attitude as doctors to all this 
parental hypochondriasis? It has gone too far, I fear, 
to be stopped altogether, but at least we might refrain 
from adding to it by giving people the impression that the 
rearing of_a healthy child is a task of superhuman diffi- 
culty. When we meet it in the parents of children for 
whom we are professionally responsible great tact and 
self-control are required. It is fatal to give the mother . 
the impression that one thinks her “fussy” or "spoiling,” 
since in that- case she will simply- go elsewhere. All one 
can do is to be as complaisant as one can, fo give in 
or to moderate when the fad is unimportant, and only- to 
forbid .when it is likely to do definite harm to-the child’s 
mental or physical health. 

Filial Hypochondriasis 

But vicarious hypochondriasis also occurs at the other 
end of life, and we see every 'day old people being fretted 
and fussed -by the well-meant anxiety of others for their 
health. (Father must not go out for fear of . bronchitis, 
he must not smoke -because it is bad for his heart, he 
must not play--bridge in the evening because it interferes 
with his sleep, and so forth : you all know the kind of 
thing.) Here, I think, we should use our influence in 
favour of the old being allowed to do in reason as they 
like, even at some risk to their lives. After all, why- 
keep them lingering superfluous on the stage, and, if 
liberty to do as they like makes them happier, may it 
not on that very account make "them healthier as -well? 
And surely to try- to prolong life merely for the sake of 
living is no very worthy ambition. 

. Communal" Hypochondriasis 

Finally, over-anxiety about health may- affect a whole 
community. ■ It is true that this attitude of mind has not 
yet, fortunately, got much hold upon the people of this 
country, though it seems to be rampant in America, but 
there are plenty of agencies at work even here whose 
object is to produce what is termed a "health conscience," 
but which is better termed “ disease consciousness.” We 
all know by- what methods of lectures, talks, leaflets, and 
slogans they set about the work, and those of you who 
saw Jules Romains’s amusing comedy- Dr. Knock a few 
years ago will realize how easily such methods mav 
succeed in infecting a community with hypochondriasis. 
Our legislators also take a hand in the game of demoral- 
ization, for how many hypochondriacs have the Work- 
men's Compensation Act and the National Insurance Act, 
to take only two instances, produced?- The morbidity- 
statistics of insured persons provide the answer. 


Individual Health Propaganda 

■Now what should be our attitude as doctors to all this? 
I think we must first distinguish clearly between environ- 
mental hy-giene and individual health propaganda. The 
former is the business of the public health service, and 
must command our full support and co-operation. Indi- 
vidual health propaganda, however, is in a totally different 
category. I believe it to be both useless and mischievous. 
It is useless because there are no general rules of health of 
universal application, but only- the one old rule of modera- 
tion in all things — even in being moderate — and doctors 
are the last people on earth to observe it. And health 
propaganda is mischievous for the reason I have already- 
given, that while it runs like water off a duck's back in 
the case of the healthy-minded, it creates nosophobia 
wholesale among the anxious. Attempts are constantly- 
being .made to rope in the practitioner in this work. He 
is told that his teaching and practice must be made more 
“ preventive,” and that he does not detect disease- early- 
enough. As 'to this matter of early- detection I believe 
there is a lot of nonsense talked. To listen to some 
exponents of the doctrine one would think that it had 
descended from heaven as a special inspiration in the 
neighbourhood of St. Andrews only- a few years ago. 
That, of course, is a delusion. Doctors have always been 
trying to detect the beginnings of disease, and I well 
' remember as a student many- y-ears ago how the impor- 
tance of the early diagnosis of pulmonary- tuberculosis and 
of cancer was rubbed into us. The trouble, ns every- 
clinician knows, is that disease can hardly ever be detected 
until- it has begun to produce symptoms, and. not always 
with certainty even then. " Oh, but,’.’ it is said, " if 
people were periodically inspected every few months a lot 
of unsuspected disease would be discovered.” Would it? 
I am very doubtful. How many- cases of unsuspected 
cancer, for instance, are revealed by examination for life 
assurance? -And suppose that y-ou do detect a slightly 
raised blood pressure, say, in an otherwise healthy man, 
what are y-ou going to do about it? Advise him to give 
up his livelihood and lead a sheltered life? And by- 
telling him about his blood pressure will you not create 
an anxiety- which will tend to drive it up still higher? 
No ; I am convinced that , the amount of early disease 
which would be detected by- periodic examination is 
negligible, and that it would be more than offset by the 
amount of nosophobia that would be created by it. 

- And as regards prevention, surely every doctor worth 
his salt has ahvay-s been doing all he can to prevent 
disease. When in charge of a case of illness does he 
not do everything to . guard against complications and 
sequelae? When consulted does he not impress upon 
the patient such rules of health as seem applicable to his 
special case? Does he not do all that can be expected 
of him if he gives advice to individuals how to maintain 
their health as he has opportunity-, and if he encourages 
them to come to him for examination as soon as they- 
feel anything wrong? Of course, if the practitioner had 
a larger share in the public health sen-ices he could do 
more in the way of prevention, but that line of approach 
is often closed to him. 

In conclusion one may ask. To what Is the prevalent 
and increasing hypochondriasis due? I believe it is 
largely the result of causes over which we, as a profes- 
sion, have no control — of the philosophy- of the age in 
which we live, and especially of an exaggerated fear of 
life and a decay of belief in a Divine providence. Be 
that as it may, it is surely our duty to use our influence 
both with our patients and with the public not to yield 
to it, and to urge them rather, in the words oi Robert 
Louis Stevenson, to stop their cars against paralysing 
terror and to run the race that is set before them with 
a single mind. 
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Curing the Inst twenty-five years numerous investigators 
liavc noticed the association o£ chronic diseases of the 
chest with the occurrence of monilins in the sputum, and 
although much, work has been done from the clinical, 
pathological, and experimental aspects, there is still con- 
siderable doubt as to the relation between the organism 
in the sputum and the concurrent respiratory disease. 

Monilia arc classified by llans Zinsser in his Tcxlbooh 
of Bacteriology' under the heading of Hypliomycetes or 
Fungi Imperfect!, and the definition reads as follows: 

" Monilia . — This name is applied to organisms which 
appear in the tissues' or recently isolated cultures ns round or 
oval cells which reproduce by budding. Jn older cultures arid 
sometimes in the tissues they show a primitive mycelium 
made up of elongated cells or long coarse filaments. The 
absence of asen spores differentiates them from the snecharo- 
mycctes or true yeasts." , 

Moniua and Lung Disease 

For a time monilia infection of the lungs ivas regarded 
as a disease of countries with a hot and moist climate, 
but cases have now been described in many parts of the 
■world, and the condition can therefore no longer be re- 
garded as a tropical disease. Castellani 5 found that the 
workers in tea factories in Ceylon were apt to develop 
respiratory disease, the manifestations varying from a mild 
bronchitis to an illness simulating phthisis, in that cough, 
expectoration, haemoptysis, and emaciation were among 
the symptoms in severe, cases. This scries is unique, for 
the investigator not only demonstrated the fungus' in the 
sputum, but also found it in the tea dust ; moreover, in 
many cases the symptoms abated when the patients were 
removed. from their work. Ellman* demonstrated a case- 
in which the clinical appearances suggested a diagnosis 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, but examination of the sputum 
showed the disease to be due to a monilia infection, and 
the patient improved on being treated with large doses of 
potassium iodide. -Similar, cases • have been reported by 
Stokes, Kiser, and Smith. 4 

Asthma and bronchitis associated with monilia in the 
sputum have been described by Stcinficld 3 and by Oliver.* 
In both series considerable benefit was obtained when the 
patients were treated with monilia vaccines and large 
doses of potassium iodide, and Oliver notes that as the 
condition improves the organisms disappear from the 
sputum. Beneficial results from the use of a vaccine 
were obtained by-Pijpcr, 7 in the case of a patient suffering 
from cough, copious expectoration, .and loss of weight. 
In this case the sputum contained large numbers of 
monilia, which rvere still present after the mouth and 
pharynx had been washed with a sterile solution. In a 
later communication Pi j per* expressed the view that 
" vaccine treatment of cases proved satisfactory in a few 
instances only.” In a series of one hundred cases of 
supposed pulmonary tuberculosis occurring in Bangkok, 
Mendelson” found that 5 per cent, were due to mycotic 
infection of the lungs, and at post-mortem examination 
the lungs rvere studded with numerous small white masses, 
some being as large as filberts. On microscopical section 
these masses rvere found to resemble somewhat those 
present in tuberculosis, - but they differed in that there 


was no caseation and no abscess formation, and the fungus 
could be seen in the lesion. In England a series of six 
cases were recorded by Joekes and Simpson. 10 In the 
milder forms bronchitis was present ; in others the signs 
were those of bronchopneumonia, although the general 
health was but slightly impaired, and in the more severe 
cases marked wasting occurred and the signs rvere sug- 
gestive of pulmonary tuberculosis. One of these cases 
proved fatal, and at the post-mortem examination small 
white nodules were found to be scattered throughout the 
lung tissue. Unfortunately no examination was made to 
prove that these nodules were due to monilia. The patho- 
logical changes produced in the lungs as the result of 
blastomycotic infection occurring in two cases have been 
described by Medlar 11 and Millar. 13 In one case the lungs, 
were the site of a caseous pneumonia with numerous small 
cavities, and in the other case the presence of firm, white, 
pearly nodules without caseation and cavitation was 
found. This latter case runs thought to be due to tuber- 
culosis, but microscopical section showed that the lesions 
rvere due to a fungus in both cases. Pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is sometimes complicated by the presence of yeast- 
like organisms in the sputum, and Ferris” described a case 
of this nature, but concluded that in his case the yeast- 
like organisms were ” secondary invaders of low virulence 
to animals and low, if any, pathogenicity for man.” . 

Its Occurrence in the SrtmjM 

In the ordinary routine examination of the sputum 
monilia are not commonly found, but if special methods of 
cultivation are employed they can be demonstrated in 
quite a high proportion of specimens. Pijpcr* examined 
a series of_sputa from sixtv-seven consecutive cases, and, 
by using a special technique for staining the films, was 
able to identify the organisms with ease in seven cases, 
and also, after a careful search, in nine other cases. By 
cultural methods he found monilia to be present in as 
many as thirty-six of the specimens. 

Marett 11 has made it a practice for many years to 
examine alLllie specimens of sputum submitted to him for 
these organisms, and during the five years ending 1931 he 
made nearly two thousand such examinations. Monilia 
were present in 75 per cent, of the’ specimens, and he has 
come to the conclusion that this organism plays an im- 
portant part in the production of chronic lung infections, 
and that bronchiectasis may in some cases be caused by 
this type of fungus. 

One method of determining the pathogenicity of an 
organism found in the sputum is to treat the patient on 
the assumption that it is the cause of the disease, and to 
draw conclusions from the results obtained. Marett and 
Oliver, using this method, have treated their cases with 
monilia vaccines and large doses of an alkaline potassium 
iodide mixture, with the effect that many cases have been 
cured, and the majority have been improved. They are 
of the opinion that, when monilia are present in the 
sputum, the patient is suffering from bronchomoniliasis. 

A second method is to reproduce the lesions in experi- 
mental animals and to recover the causal organism from 
the lesions found. Wade” found that subcutaneous in- 
jections of a bouillon culture of Blastomyces dermatititUs 
into a monkey caused chronic disease in the lungs with 
cavitation, and he was able to demonstrate the causal 
organism in the resulting lesions. Using the organisms 
grown from the sputum of their cases, Stovall and 
Greeley 16 obtained comparable results in their experiments 
on white rats. Joekes and Simpson 10 rvere unable to pro- 
duce any pathological lesions in rabbits when the monilia 
obtained from their patients was used in similar experi- 
ments, but rvere successful when a moderately turbid 
emulsion of Monilia pinoyi was injected intravenously. 
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Castellani 17 is o£ the opinion that " the mere presence of 
a monilia fungus in the sputum should, never be considered 
sufficient to establish the -diagnosis of primary broncho- 
moniliasis,” and that the production of septicaemic mani- 
festations in experimental animals should- not be regarded 
as evidence that the organism is capable of producing 
respiratory disease in man. - The criterion that he regards 
as diagnostic is the production of a characteristic localized 
nodular affection of the lungs at the site of inoculation, 
rvhen the organisms- have been inoculated by intra- - 
pulmonary injection. 

Using monilia obtained from milk and monilia from 
sputum, Pijper* carried out a series of experiments on 
rabbits, and found that he was unable to distinguish the 
source p£ the organism by’ the changes produced in the 
animals ; nor was he able to make any distinction between 
the organisms obtained from the sputa in which they were 
visible in direct films and those found by cultural methods" 
alone. He sums up the results of his investigations in 
the following words: “ Bronchomoniliasis, therefore, 
either does not exist, or the majority' of chronic affections 
of the respiratory organism must- be called broncho- 
moniliasis.” , 

Present Investigation 

It will thus be seen that there are many cases of pul- 
monary disease with monilia in the sputum, and that in 
a few cases the • diagnosis has • been confirmed by post- 
mortem examination ; hut the difficulty is to know whether 
the presence of the organism in the sputum is sufficient 
to make a diagnosis of bronchomoniliasis, or whether the 
presence of monilia can . be disregarded. If it can be 
proved that monilia are not necessarily present in the 
bronchi when they are -present in the sputum the problem 
is to a great extent simplified, and it was therefore decided 
to approach the subject from this point of view. 

The modem procedure of bronchoscopy is carried out in 
such a manner that conditions are ideal for obtaining a 
swab specimen of the bronchial secretion .without fear of 
contamination from the upper air passages. A laryngo- 
scope with a sliding back is introduced over the tongue 
until a direct view of the larynx is obtained, and then 
the bronchoscope is inserted through the glottis into the 
trachea, the- sliding portion of the laryngoscope is re- 
moved , and the handle readily comes away. Therefore 
any swab taken through a bronchoscope, which has been 
inserted by this method is taken with precautions similar 
to those that have been used for obtaining smears from 
the post-nasal space or the uterine cervix. This method 
has been used by Chevalier Jackson 1 * as an aid to the 
diagnosis of pulmonary mycoses, and when he addressed 
the Royal , Society of Medicine in 1930 he expressed his 
approbation of its value in the following words: “ The 
great usefulness of the bronchoscope in the diagnosis, of 
these conditions is due to the fact that practically all fungi 
to be found in suppurative pulmonary foci are found also 
in the mouth. It is therefore difficult, if not impossible, 
to be certain that the organisms found in the sputum are 
really from the bronchi.” 

In the present investigation the cases examined in-this- 
manner were in no way selected, apart from the fact that 
bronchoscopic examination was thought to' be necessary 
for the purposes of diagnosis or treatment. The bronchial 
swab was taken from such bronchi as were seen to contain 
purulent secretion or to be pathologically changed ; but 
if no such changes were present it was obtained from one 
of the lower bronchi, -and in every case the specimen was 
taken prior to the insertion of any therapeutic substance. 
The swab having been withdrawn from the bronchoscope, 
it was at once plunged into a tube containing a solution of 
sterilized malt extract (specific gravity 1040), which was 
incubated at 3 / - C, for one week, at the end of which 


time subcultures were made on ordinary agar media and 
on Sabouraud’s medium for moulds. This is the tech- 
nique recommended by Cruik” and used by Marctt. 

In the first twenty-five cases examined by this method 
monilia were absent from the bronchial secretions, and it 
was therefore decided to continue the investigation. In 
the second series the sputum was examined as well as the 
bronchia] swab. In the second series of twenty-five cases 
monilia were found in the sputum in eleven cases and 
in the bronchi in one case. Thus there appeared to be no 
relation between the nature of the bronchial secretion ar.d 
the presence or absence of the fungi from -the sputum. 
For example, in the second series there were nine patients 
in whom the bronchial secretion appeared to be normal — 
that is to say, it was not obviously purulent — and yet, 
of these nine cases monilia were found in the sputum in 
no fewer than five. In one of the fifty cases examined 
monilia were found to be present in the bronchial secre- 
tion and also in the sputum. This patient was suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis, with a positive sputum, and 
had a cavity at the right- apex, which could not be 
collapsed by an artificial pneumothorax owing to the 
presence of an adhesion. The appearance of his bronchial 
tree was normal, apart from some purulent secretion in 
the right upper bronchus. There was no evidence of ad- 
herent membrane and no other change which might be 
ascribed to the presence of a fungoid infection that could 
be detected with the bronchial telescope. From the 
clinical aspect his signs and symptoms were those of pul- 
monary tuberculosis, and there was nothing to suggest 
that he was in any way adversely affected by the presence 
of monilia in the bronchus. 

The results obtained may be tabulated as follows : 


Disease 

Examination of Swab 
from Bronchus for 
Monilia 

Examination of 
Sputum for 
Monilia 

No. of Cases 
Examined 

Monilta 

Present 

No. of Cases 
Examined 

Monilia 

Present 

Abscess of lung 

14 

0 

8 

.4 

Asthma 

1 

0 

- 

- 

Bronchiectasis 

13 

0 

3 

1 

Bronchitis 

j 

0 

- 

- 

Fibrosis of lung 

3 

0 

2 

1 

Pulmonary tuberculosis ... 

3 

i 

2 

2 

Carcinoma of bronchus ... 

G 

0 

5 

1 

Simple growth 

' "2 

. 0 

1 

1 

Mediastinal tumour • ... 

5 

0 


1 

-Total 

- 50 

l 

25 

11 


Conclusions 

From a review of the literature there can be no doubt 
that infection of the lungs with fungi of the monilia group 
does occur, and that the disease can be reproduced in 
experimental animals ; but the cases in which the disease 
in man has been confirmed by examination of morbid 
specimens are rare. 

Monilia are commonly present in the sputum obtained 
•from patients suffering from respiratory disease. 

The finding of monilia in the sputum is not evidence of 
their presence in the bronchi. 

Bronchomoniliasis cannot be diagnosed from the exam- 
ination of the sputum alone. 

This investigation was carried out on the suggestion of 
Dr. P. janvrin Marett, after consultation with Dr. S. 
Roadhouse Gloyne. and was made with the kind permission 
and assistance - of mv colleagues Drs. Scott Pinchin and 
ilorlock. who took the swabs tor me from patients attending 
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their bronchoscopic clinic. I have also to thank Dr. 
Gloyne and those working in the pathological department at 
\ ictona Park Hospital for undertaking the bacteriological 
examinations. ’’ 
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A NOTE ON TIJE STUDY OF PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS IN INFANTS 
AND CHILDREN 


looked for ns a routine in a gastric washout. A suitable- 
sized stomach tube is introduced in the morning before 
the first feed, and 80 to 100 c.cm; of warm water (with a 
trace of sodium bicarbonate) allowed^ to run in by bolding 
the container about two feet above the child's head ; the 
gastric contents arc then siphoned out by lowering tho 
vessel, and examined by a concentration method, and, if 
necessary, by inoculating a guinea-pig. Armand-Delille and 
Lestocquoy claim eminently satisfactory results from this 
method, and consider it no more inconvenient to the child 
than swabbing the back- of the pharynx after a cough, 
or removing a small piece of mucus during a laryngeal 
examination. 

3. Necropsy with Anatomical Control of X'. Ray 
Photographs 

The method employed here is of particular interest, 
and is the main object of this note. A necropsy is per- 
formed automatically on every fatal case unless the 
parents take the initiative of objecting immediately after 
death. The usual post-mortem technique employed else- 
where, which consists in detaching the lungs from the 
heart either in the thorax or after removal from the body 
and slicing them witli a few vertical or radial cuts, may 
fail to discover small pulmonary lesions ; moreover, the 
true relation of the lesions to the lung and the heart is 
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G. GREGORY ICAYNE, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

DOROTHY TCMI1X CROSS HlSCUini ITLIOW IN TCCCrCCtOSIS 


Considerable confusion still exists at the present time on 
the subject of pulmonary tuberculosis in children. The 
widely divergent views on frequency, type of disease, and 
prognosis, held by men of apparently equally high 
authority, may partly be accounted for by the following 
factors: (1) conclusions based on the observation of 
different types of material will vary with the nationality 
and status of the author, who may be a tuberculosis officer,^ 
medical superintendent of a sanatorium for children, 
physician to a general, children’s, or chest hospital, morbid 
anatomist, or finally, a public health statistician ; (2) diag- 
nosis depends on the extent of investigations carried out, 
particularly as regards radiography, searching for tubercle 
bacilli when no sputum is available (the rule in children), 
and employing a tuberculin test ; (3) the number of 
diagnoses confirmed or otherwise must depend on the 
opportunities for performing necropsies ; and (■!) the 
features of the " primary complex ” or "primo-infection” 
arc by no means universally appreciated. 

I have had the opportunity of studying the methods 
employed by Armand-Delille and Lestocquoy on the vast 
material available in the children's department at the 
Ilfipital Herokl in Paris. Their scheme seems logical and 
complete ; moreover, it enables pulmonary tuberculosis 
in children to be studied in a manner impracticable 
otherwise. It consists of the following features. 

1. Enquttc Socialc 

For every child admitted a complete inquiry- is made by 
a specially trained health visitor into its past and family- 
history, surroundings, and possibility of contact. 

2. Clinical Examination 

This implies: (a) a physical examination; (b) .v-rny 
films of the chest, both in the antero-posterior and in the 
lateral or oblique position ; (c) a tuberculin test. The von 
Pirquct test is used here, as it is almost exclusively, else- 
where in Paris, While admitting the greater sensitivity- of 
the inlradermal test in dilutions of 1 in 1,000 or 1 in 100, 
the von Pirquet test is considered sufficient for all practical 
purposes ; (d) the search for tubcrs-le bacilli. These are 
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difficult to estimate. Preliminary hardening of the organs 
in formalin causes retraction and loss of normal outline, 
particularly as regards the costo-vcrtebral and costo- 
diaphragmatic portions. Accurate comparison of the 
lesions with the .v-ray- photographs is therefore impossible. 
To obviate these disadvantages Armand-Delille and 
Vibcrt devised the following technique. 

Hollow moulds representing thoracic cages of various 
sizes are made by pouring plaster-of-Paris into the thoracic 
cavities after the contents have been removed through a 
small sternal opening in bodies witli unopened abdomens ; 
while the plaster sets pressure must be maintained on the 
abdomen to retain the convexity of the diaphragm ; 
plaster bandages are applied over these solid blocks, as 
in the preparation of a plaster jacket, and the mould 
thus obtained is subsequently varnished with paraffin. 
A photograph of such a mould is reproduced in Fig. 1. 
At the necropsy the whole of the thoracic contents are 
removed in toto. cutting the oesophagus and trachea 
as high as possible in the neck and leaving tho 
diaphragm in situ. A little formalin is injected 
into the trachea, and the whole mass placed in a 
mould of the appropriate size. Where it is kept in position 
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by- inserting on the inside of the mould a very thin 
layer of cotton-wool. The mould is then immersed in a 
10 per cent, formalin solution for about fifteen days. The 
whole block, which keeps its form extremely well, is 
easily dislodged afterwards and cut into frontal slices 1/2 
to 1 cm. thick with a brain knife. The slices are washed 
in running water for two days, then immersed in methy- 
lated spirit for twenty- 
four to forty-eight 
hours, which causes 
the return of the 
normal post - mortem 
tissue colour. To obtain 
permanent specimens 
the sections are placed 
in large Petri dishes 
filled with the following 
solution : gelatin, grains 
105 ; thymol, m5 ; 
glycerin, .75 ; dis- 
tilled water, J1.5. Sagittal, oblique, or .lateral sections 
may be obtained in a similar manner. 

Examination of the sections enables their situation, 
form, and relation to other parts to be studied accurately, 
and permits easy comparison with x-ray photographs' 
taken with the same orientation. 1 Two examples may be 




demonstrate that the difference in appearance is due to the 
! superimposition of lesions situafed at different depths in 
the antero-posterior diameter, and actually at the same- 
stage of the pathological process (Figs. 5 and f>). It 
may therefore be pertinent to conclude by stressing the 
.importance of lateral or oblique x-ray photographs in 
every- case of pulmonary- tuberculosis. 

It is a pleasure to express my thanks to Dr. Armand-Dehlle 
and to Dr. Lcstocquoy for their kindness in giving m- the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with their methods, and for 
the loan of the photograph. 

Kks erence 

1 Armand-Dehlle. P. F., Lcstocquoy, Ch . and Huyuemn, 1< • /.<i 
Tubercular? Puhiiomnre et les Maladies de I'Arptred Rcst'iri- 
toire dies VEnfaut cl V Adolescent. Ltgrand, Pans, 1S33 


Fig. 2. — Sketch of .t--ray photograph 
showing left perikilar shadow. 



Fig. 3. 



OX THE LACK OF EVIDENCE OF 
TRANSMISSION BY HUMAN BEINGS OF 
TUBERCULOSIS DUE TO THE BOVINE 
TYPE OF BACILLUS 

BY 

GILBERT WALKER, M.B.. Ch.B., M.R.C.P. 

LITE ASSISTANT MEDICAL StTEEINTENm NT, GLEN LOMOND 
SANATORIUM, KINROSS 


Fig. 3. — Sketch of sagittal, section of thorax at a b (in 
Fig. 2), showing area of infiltration, in left lung (anteriorly) 
giving rise to the left perihilar' shadow. H = heart ; v = 
■vertebra ; r.l. = right liing ; l.l. = left lung. 

Fig. '4. — Similar sagittal section showing area of infiltration 
in posterior part of left lung, also giving rise to a left perihilar i 
shadow in an antero-posterior ,r-ray. 

given to illustrate the great importance of such a com- j 
parison. A good deal has been written about " perihilar 
tuberculosis.” Figs. 2, 3, and 4 explain how an antero- i 

A 
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Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5 —Sketch of .r-rav photograph showing shadow of 
varying density m right lung. 

Fur, 6— Sketch of lateral section of right lung at axis <- d 
(in 1-ig 51. showing that varying density of shadow is due to 
superunposiiion of two areas of similar density. 

posterior photograph may easily suggest a perihilar lesion 
if one only thinks in terms of two dimensions. An antero- 
posterior .r-rav photograph will often show a shadow of 
varying density, suggesting different types of lesion. Com- 
parison with the post-mortem sections may, however. 


The stimulus for research into the incidence of disease due 
to the bovine type of tubercle bacillus, and the virulence 
of that organism for the human subject, was supplied by- 
Koch when, at the Washington Congress in 190S, he 
asserted that it was less virulent than the human type, 
and that it had never been demonstrated as a cause of 
chronic pulmonary tuberculosis in human beings. Investi- 
gation has gone on in several countries since that time, 
and has Jed to a fuller appreciation of the role of tin- 
bovine bacillus in the pathogenesis of human tuberculosis. 

The results were summarized in a paper by Griffith 
and Munro, 1 which also gave an account of ten new 
Scottish cases of chronic pulmonary tuberculosis due to 
bovine organisms. Munro, in 1925, began to isolate and 
ty-pe the organisms from every case admitted to the sana- 
torium with tubercle bacilli in the sputum, and this work 
is still going on. For the past two years I have been 
privileged to assist in this, and am indebted to Dr. Munro 
lor permission to use his figures and clinical notes. Up 
to September, 1933, 595 Glenlomond strains have been 
isolated and typed, and of these twenty-three proved to 
be bovine, while in one case a mixture of bovine and 
human type bacilli was found, giving a percentage in- 
cidence of bovine ty-pe of 4. In addition two bovine 
strains were isolated from a total of forty- specimens 
examined from Ayrshire. Isolation was effected chiefly 
by cultural methods, rarely by animal inoculation, and 
in no case did failure to isolate occur, so’ that no 
anomalous virus was missed. 

Consideration of the group of cases of chronic pulmonary- 
tuberculosis due to the bovine organism reveals several 
interesting points, and we are concerned here with only- 
one of these. While they are clinically and radiologically 
indistinguishable from cases due to human bacilli, there 
is an apparent epidemiological difference at present un- 
explained — namely, the complete lack of proof of trans- 
mission from one human subject to another How other- 
wise it is with tuberculosis due to human type bacilli is 
well known. It is recognized that the disease is produced 
as the result oi contact, 'more or less prolonged and re- 
peated, «-ith some source of infection, usually an open case 
of pulmonary disease, and therefore becomes manifest 
as a " familial ” or, more accurately, a " household “ 
disease. So much is this the case that careful inquiry 
is always made into the family history with a view to 
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discovering the source of infection, and when two or more 
members of a family are found suffering from tuber- 
culosis it is assumed that transmission occurred from one 
to the other. 

It is a matter of some practical importance to ascertain 
whether, in the case of the bovine bacillus, similar trans- 
mission from human to human does occur. There is no 
apparent reason why it should not, but only examination 
of a large number of cases and lull bacteriological investi- 
gation of those which show a family history of tuberculosis 
can settlo the issue. Out of the twenty-four cases in the 
Glenlomond series only four instances occurred in which 
more than qne member of the family suffered from tuber- 
culosis, and in only one of these was an opportunity of 
full bacteriological examination available. In fits series of 
English cases Dr. W. M. Cumming also had one oppor- 
tunity to type the bacillus where two brothers were 
found suffering from open pulmonary disease, and he has 
kindly allowed me to include notes of that case here. 
These two cases will be. reported in some detail, since 
they show how presumptive evidence of familial disease 
d ue to the bovine bacillus was disproved by bacterio- 
logical examination. 

Case I 

A female, aged 20, was admitted to Glenlomond on January 
28th, 1933. Her -mother had had treatment (not in G>n- 
Inmond) in 1931, ami her sputum at that time v as positive for 
tyiborclo bacilli. She died at home in September. 1933. The 
daughter was said always to have been fit as a schoolgirl, and, 
apart from rcnrlct fever at 14. had had no previous illness. 
From the time she was 7 until she was 10 she went for a 
holiday evert' summer to a farm. She began to train as a 
nurse in 1929, and developed a cough in the winter ol 1932. 
This lasted a fortnight and returned a month later, hut she 
remained at work until the lime ot her admission to Glcn- 
lnmoml. On admission she was found to have a root-spread 
into the left lung and infiltration in the right upper lobe. 
The tonsillar glands ucre palpable, but no other glands were 
felt. Sputum was positive for tubercle bacilli, and a bovine 
type, organism of full virulence was isolated. .When it was 
realised that this organism was a bovine type, a specimen of 
the mother's sputum was obtained and a human type organism 
was isolated. 

Ractcriological Examination 


aged 48, was found to be coughing up sputum containing 
bovine type tubercle bacilli, and the strain was isolated on 
two occasions in 1932. In February, 1933, sputum from his 
brother, aged 60, was examined, and yielded a typical eugonlc 
strain. This was inoculated into a rabbit, which was killed 
when in good health two months later. Necmpw showed the 
typical picture of human type infection, and the strain isolated 
from the kidney of the rabbit was also typically eugenic. 

Cases with Presumptive Evidence of Familial 

I.vrncTroN- 

In the cases reported above there was presumptive 
evidence of familial infection with bovine bacilli, but this 
was disproved by complete bacteriological examination, 
which showed that one member of tile family- was cough- 
ing up bovine bacilli alone and the other human bacilli 
alone. In addition to these cases there were three 
instances in the Glenlomond series in which two 
members of the family suffered from tuberculosis, but 
where bacteriological confirmation was not available. 

Case 1 . — A female, aged 11, was admitted to Glenlomond 
on May 12th, 1933, suffering from advanced bilateral pul- 
monary tuberculosis with cavitation. She had a gland abscess 
in the neck at the age of 2. A bovine organism of full 
virulence was isolated from the sputum on three occasions. 
Her mother died of pulmonary tuberculosis at home in 
December, 1931. 

Casa 2 . — A male, aged 33, was admitted io Glenlomond in 
1933 suffering from generalised tuberculosis, and dieel at home 
in August, 1933. A bovine organism of full virulence was 
isolated from the sputum. A brother died at heme of pul- 
monary tuberculosis in 192G. 

Case 3 . — A male, aged 31, was admitted to Glenlomond in 
1921 suffering from tuberculosis of spine and lupus, and dird 
there in August, 1923. Ten days lteforc he died he coughed 
up material from which a bovine organism of attenuated 
virulence for the rabbit was isolated. A daughter, aged G. 
had excision ot glands of the neck in 1926. 

One of the ten cases reported by Griffith and Munro is 
that of a female, aged 32, who had two sisters and one 
brother, who died of " acute tuberculosis ” several years 
previously. 

Discussion 

The measures taken for the control of tuberculosis 


Sputnm from the daughter was inoculated on Corpcr’s 
potato and modified Locwenstein's egg medium on January 
30th, 1933. The virus was dysgonic.' On February 28th, 
0.01 mg. of pure culture was injected intravenously into a 
rabbit of 2,500 grams. Thirty-five days later it was killed 
when very ill and weighing 2.200 grams. Generalized 
tuberculosis typical of bovine infection ot full virulence 
was found at 'necropsy. A dysgonic virus was isolated and 
grown from the spleen. Sputum .was sown on egg medium 
on three subsequent occasions, and each time a dysgonic virus 
was isolated. On two tubes sown on April 22nd several 
heaped-up colonies appeared when the culture was about two 
months old. One of these was subcultured on glyccrinated 
egg medium, and a moist dysgonic growth resulted. Another 
colony was lifted oil and 0.01 mg. inoculated intravenously 
into a rabbit of 2,000 grams. Necropsy forty-three days later 
showed the same picture as previously, except that no promi- 
nent superficial tubercles were seen on the kidneys. These 
examinations were done in order to exclude the presence of 
human type bacilli. This sputum contained only bovine 


Sputum from the mother sown on potato and egg medium 
ave rise to a luxuriant growth typical of human type tubercle 
icilli In order to detect the presence of bovine bacilli. 
* me ' of pure culture were inoculated subcutaneously into a 
ibbit of 2 510 grams. After fourteen weeks it was killed 
: hcn apparently healthy, and minima! lesions were found in 
lie lungs. No tubercles were present in the kidneys and 
[deen. This sputum contained only human type bacilli. 


Case IT 


This case was investigated by Dr. W. M. Cumming at 
Bradford City Sanatorium, Grassington, Yorkshire. A miner. 


depend upon a knowledge of the epidemiology of the 
disease, and in the case of human type infection the 
mechanism of spread is sufficiently well understood to 
permit the promulgation of preventive measures, which 
are — at least theoretically — adequate. The purpose of 
this paper is to draw attention to a serious gap in our 
knowledge of the epidemiology' of bovine type infections — 
namely, whether transmission can occur from one human 
being to another, or whether the condition is self-limiting 
and the extent of bovine type infection in man is 
dependent solely on the amount of tuberculosis in cattle. 

At present, administrative measures designed to eradi- 
cate human tuberculosis of bovine origin are directed 
towards improvement of milk supply and the quality of 
dairy' herds. Tho value of such is less apparent if proof 
of propagation of the disease from human _ fo human 
is forthcoming. Of possibly greater economic importance 
is tho danger of the introduction of tuberculosis into a 
clean herd by' a person working among cattle while suffer- 
ing from open pulmonary tuberculosis and coughing up 
bovine type bacilli. It is a common experience that a 
person who is delicate and has a " weak chest " is sent 
to the country’ and often to a farm for a " change of air.” 
In five out of twenty-six cases of pulmonary' tubercu- 
losis due to-the bovine bacillus investigated at Glenlomond 
there was close association of the patient with cattle. 
If such people move about from one farm to another, 
as, for example, in changing their employment, the 
possibilities are obvious. 
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It is realized that the mere occurrence of familial disease 
due to the bovine bacillus will not prove transmission by 
humans unless infection from a common source is definitely 
excluded, and, indeed, it is remarkable that heretofore 
no instance of this kind has been recorded. 

In the absence of proof of transmission to contacts, it 
is cf interest to inquire whether there is any peculiarity 
of the bovine bacillus or of the disease produced by it 
which would point to a limitation of spread of the disease 
by infected human subjects. An outstanding feature of 
tuberculosis of bovine origin is the high incidence of 
glandular disease in children in the 0-5 years group, and 
the disproportionately low incidence of visceral disease 
in the later age periods. This disparity is not related to 
the virulence of the bovine bacillus, but suggests that it 
has a lower invasive power than the human type, so that 
extension beyond the lymphatic system occurs less readily 
and so the majority of bovine infections in childhood do not 
lead to late visceral disease. But when spread does occur 
beyond the lymphatics the organism shows • a high’ viru- 
lence and a tendency to produce multiple lesions and in. 
some cases a marked degree of generalization, similar to 
that resulting from experimental inoculation in rabbits. 
This combination of low invasive power and high virulence 
recalls the cultural characteristics of the organism, and 
may be in some way related to the latter. Bovine bacilli 
are dvsgonic on all artificial media, and are difficult (as 
compared with human bacilli) to establish in primary 
culture, but by subculture they can be induced to grow 
luxuriantly. Their persistence and tenacity of life when 
once established in culture is well illustrated in the case 
of a mixed growth of human and bovine bacilli which, 
when kept in the incubator for some months, yielded only 
dysgonic cultures, the eugonic element having apparently 
died out. 5 

If it is not accepted that the bovine bacillus has a lower 
invasive capacity, and has greater difficulty in causing 
progressive disease in man, is there an alternative ex- 
planation of the low incidence of visceral tuberculosis in 
adults? ' It has been suggested that mutation of type 
occurs in the human body, so that an infecting bovine 
organism after many years in human tissues acquires the 
characteristics associated with human type bacilli, and 
becomes manifest as such in chronic pulmonary tubercu- 
losis in adults. Against this it may be pointed out that 
the type characteristics of tubercle bacilli are remarkably 
stable, less than 3 per cent, showing' - divergence in cultural 
character or virulence from standard types, and no range 
of transitional strains is found. Further, attenuation 
does not appear to be related to the age of the patient. 
For example, a bovine strain isolated at Glenlomond from 
a case of hyperplasia of the large bowel in a patient aged 
5S was found to be of standard _ virulence, and strains 
isolated from pulmonary cases where the personal historv 
of tuberculosis extended over- periods of three, five, and 
seven years were" also of standard virulence.- One strain 
was isolated from sputum on two occasions with an in- 
terval of four years between, and no alteration in virulence 
was found. - - 

Another point worthy of consideration is the number of 
bacilli observed in the sputum of cases due to the bovine 
bacillus. In the earlier cases investigated at Glenlomond 
it was noticed 'hat the bacilli were present in verv small 
numbers, but this does not hold good for the more recent 
cases, where sputum rich in tubercle bacilli has been 
obtained. In one. case they were present in enormous 
numbers, and this virus was grown from the sputum onlv 
aftcr many attempts, although easily isolated bv animal 
inoculation. So far as contact infection depends upon the 
number of bacilli thrown of! ir. sputum, there seems to 
be no reason why it should not occur as easily with bovine 
as with human type cases. 


Conclusion 

There is no proof that spread of bovine type tubercu- 
losis by humans occurs. 

There are opportunities for contact infection under 
conditions similar to those which cause spread of tubercu- 
losis due to human type bacilli. 

It is suggested that the bovine bacillus has a lower in- 
vasive capacity than the human, and produces progressive 
disease less readily. 

Riter-exces 

1 Griffith, A. S., and Munro. \V. T. : l.tinct! . less, i, ;l'*e 
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' ARTIFICIAL PNEUMOTHORAX 
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In a recent paper on the eflect of fluid complicating 
artificial pneumothorax the after-history of forty cases 
was considered in detail. These forty were exactly half 
the number of sputum-positive cases in which I was able 
to induce a pneumothorax between 1924 and 1930, and 
in which for various reasons refills have ceased. All cases 
have been follotved up to November. 1933, so it is now 
possible to compare results (1) in forty cases that did not 
develop fluid and forty that did. and (2) in the total 
eighty' cases with “ successful ” inductions, and thirty- 
three “ control cases ” where induction was not success- 
ful. At the time when induction was decided on, each 
case was allocated to a " choice ” I, II, or III in accord- 
ance with the type and extent of disease, but these 
subdivisions have not been included in the present 
summary'. 


Table I. — Cast's Successfully Induced ; Xo Fluid. Still Aht'e 



i 

T.U.+ ] 

1 

"T.B - and No 
Spntum 

Totals 

Completed treatment 

4 

2i : 

25 

Ro-cxpandcd 

1 

2 i 

3 

Refills stopped for fre>li 
disease in other litnu 

2 

j ; 

5 

. Totals 

7 

25 

33 


Thirty-three of the forty cases that did not develop 
fluid during the treatment are alive, and twenty-six of 
these are sputum-free or have negative sputum. Four 
of these had laryngeal tubercle : all four are soundly- 
healed. Under the heading " completed treatment ’’ are 
given those in whom refills were carried on for at least 
three years and until, such time thereafter as it Avas con- 
sidered safe to re-expand the lung. Four of twenty-five 
in this category- are noAv sputum-positive ; two became 
positive again soon after re-expansion, and in both 
phrenic -evulsion was performed, r\'bile one of them also 
had sanocry-sm, but both have developed signs of disease 
in the better lung! The other two became positive at 
intervals of a year and two years after the re-expansion. 

" Re-expanded ” cases are those where for no apparent 
-reason the lung re-expanded during the treatment by- 
refills. Of three such patients two again became sputum- 
positive ; one refused anv surgical intervention, and has 
now extensive bilateral disease : the other had severe 
haemoptysis, and Mr. Tudor Edwards performed thoraco- 
plasty with such success that the patient has been 
symptomless and fit for work for two years. 

In five cases refills were stopped because fresh disease 
appeared in the better lung ; two remain sputum-positive ; 
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of the three who have, again become negative two had 
phrenic evulsion and one sanocrysin. 

Seven of the forty patients arc dead. In six the 
immediate cause was extension of . disease ; one of these 
was treated with bilateral pneumothorax for a year ; 
though the larynx healed the patient went steadily clown-, 
hill. Only two of these six cases had become sputum- 
negative at any time during the treatment. Tiie seventh 
died of lymphadenoma. 

Thirty-three’ cases of "controls” have been followed 
up over the same period. These are cases which, were 
chosen for pneumothorax on the same criteria as the 
eighty where induction was successful but where induc- 
tion was not possible as no free pleural space or only a 
small pocket was found, or where a pneumothorax could 
not been maintained beyond a few refdls owing to the 
presence of adhesions too gross and too numerous to 
justify submitting them at that time for cauterization. 


T.xm.r It 


1 

- All vo 




| T.11.+ 

T n.- <r 
No Sputum 

Dead 

Totals 

No Hpnt'c or pocket only.,. 

G 

4 

i 11 

1 21 

Afllif'sJons 

: - 

1 

11 

12 

; 

Total* ... 

: 

! c 

5 1 


33 


Table If shows that the prognosis in these " control 
cases " is grave, and is much more so in those cases 
with adhesions as against those with no free pleural 
space, as only one of twelve is still alive ns against ten 
of twenty-one. AH were treated or advised on treat- 
ment by extensive rest, and forms of ancillary treatment 
were given full consideration. Only three of the twenty- 
two dead would consider even the minor operation of 
phrenic evulsion ; of the six alive sputum-positive cases 
one has had .phrenic evulsion and one thoracoplasty, and 
botli arc in fair condition. ■ 

For purposes of comparison the eighty cases where 
it was possible to induce pneumothorax have .been 
grouped under tlie beading " successful," and they have 
been subdivided into those which did and those which 
did not develop signs of fluid during the treatment, 
while the thirty-three " control cases " have been 
labelled " unsuccessful.” Table III summarizes the 
results ; it gives the numbers and percentages alive and 
dead under each subdivision, and among those alive 
the numbers and percentages sputum-positive, sputum- 
negative, and fit for work. 


Tarle HI 
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7 

17.5 

25 

65.0 

27 

67.5 

' 7 

17.5 

40 

S „cc= SS f..l | Floid ... 

6 

15.0 

25 

■ 62 5 

24 

60.0 

9 

22.5 

40 

Unsuccessful 

6 

18.2 

5 

15.2 

6 

18.2 

22 

66.6 

33 


From this table the following points emerge: 

With a three-year to nine-year after-history, 

1 Of eighty " successful ’’ cases, sixty-four (SO per 
cent.) are alive, and of these fifty-one (63.75 of the total) 
are now tubercle-negative or have no sputum. 

o Of thirty-three V unsuccessful " cases only eleven 
(33.3 per cent.) are alive, and of these but five (15.2 per 
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cent, of the total) are now tubercle-negative or have 
no sputum. 

3. Of eighty " successful ” cases, fifty-one (63.75 per 
cent.) are now fit for work, as against six (18.2 per cent.) 
of thirty-three " unsuccessful " cases. 

4. Of eighty " successful ” cases sixteen (20 per cent.) 
arc dead ; of thirty-three “ unsuccessful ” cases twenty- 
two (66.6 per cent.) arc dead. 

5. The , end-results in "successful" cases, with fluid 
and without fluid, are practically parallel. 


OCULAR TORTICOLLIS: INFERIOR OBLIQUE 
TENOTOMY AND ITS INDICATIONS 

ftY 

E. TEMPLE SMITH, M.B., F.R.C.S.Ed., F.R.A.C.S., . 

D.O.Oxos 

HONORARY ORHT1IALMIC SURGEON to THE ROYAL AtEXANDRA UOsrlTAt 
lOlt CHILDREN AND TIIE IIOVAL NORTH SHORE IIOMTTAL, SYDNEY 

For many years 1 have been vaguely aware of a syndrome 
associated with overaction of the inferior oblique muscle 
of the eye, but it is only during the last two years that 
I have given the subject the attention it deserves. Duane 
of New York published an article in the Archives of 
Ophthalmology in 1916, hut since nothing, so far as I am 
aware, has appeared in British literature on the subject, 
I feel that some further reference based on personal 
experience may not be out of place. 

It may not be amiss to remind the reader that, when" 
looking straight ahead, elevation of the eyes is effected 
by the action of the superior rectus muscles. When, how- 
ever, the eyes arc directed' sideways — for example, to the 
left — elevation is accomplished by the co-ordinated action 
of the left superior rectus and the right inferior oblique. 
This is another way of saying that, for purposes of 
elevation, when the eyes are directed to the left, the 
right inferior oblique and the left superior rectus arc 
complementary muscles. The reason for this will be 
obvious on looking at the diagrams (Figs. 1 and 2)1 
When either eye is directed outwards its long axis lies 
virtually, parallel with the line of action of tho rectus 
muscles. Elevation (or depression) as it affects this 
(outward-tumcd) eye will find the rectus muscle in a 
position of mechanical advantage. When, however, the ■ 
right eye, for example, is turned inwards to the left, its 
rectus muscle forms, in relation to the long axis of the eye- 
ball, a very obtuse angle. The superior rectus is now at 
a mechanical disadvantage as an elevator, Indeed, such 
action can only be minimal. The task of elevation of 
the right eye when turned to the left is now relegated 
to the right inferior oblique, which, it will be noted, now 
lies with its line of action parallel with the long axis 
of the eye. 

Alternatives: Ocular Torticollis or Squint 
It would appear that weak action (paresis) of a superior 
rectus is not very uncommon. Whether it is due to a 
congenital defect or to a. birth injury' I do not know ; I 
suspect the latter. The mechanism of the co-ordinated 
movement referred to above is a delicate one, and when 
it is deranged the following is what I conceive happens. 
For the movement .of tho eyes upward and, say, to the 
left, a certain amount of nerve energy' is available. That 
moiety' which would normally act on the left (weak) 
superior rectus cannot now act with the usual effect, 
and so overtimes to the other component, the comple- 
mentary right inferior oblique, causing overaction’. This 
hypertrophies, the initial diplopia becomes accentuated, 
and the overgrown muscle habitually overacts, resulting 
in the pronounced upshoot of the ey'e characteristic of the 
condition when looking laterally upwards. 
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To avoid inconvenience from the diplopia the child 
subconsciously seeks relief in one of two ways. If his 
refraction (hypermetropia, and especially anisometropia) 
favours it, he develops a convergent squint and suppresses 
the offending image. This, I believe, is what most fre- 
quently occurs. I have found a considerable number of 



my case notes, both private and hospital, in which, in 
addition to the description of the squint, I have noted 
that, on looking up and to one side, the opposite eye 
" shoots up.” I was not at the time fully alive to the 
importance and significance of the observation, and merely 
recorded it. The other way in which -the discomfort of 


INSERTION 
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Fig. 2. — Kycs looking to left. 


diplopia is subconsciously avoided is by tilting the head 
to one shoulder, the so-called ocular or pseudo-torticollis. 
This expedient will occur, as I imagine, where the refrac- 
tion is normal, and where there is no tendency to lack 
of fusion, and therefore to the ready suppression of one 
image. The appearance is quite typical. The boy (I have 
only met with it in boys, which lends force to” the sug- 
gestion of birth injury, since 
boys have bigger heads than 
girls) carries his head on one 
side, rather like a bird, and 
it is this peculiarity which 
attracts the notice ’ of the 
parents. 

Remedy 

Since the inferior oblique is 
inserted at the back of the 
lower surface of the eyeball it 
can only be reached at its 
origin. This is from a small- shallow depression on the 
orbital floor, just within the inferior orbital margin, close 
to the opening of the naso-lachrymal canal. A skin 
incision an inch and a half long is made, commencing at 
the naso-orbital angle exactly over the inferior orbital 
margin (Fig. 3). A lachrymal speculum (Muller's) is now 
inserted, and the incision deepened through fascia and 
muscle on to the periosteum of the orbital rim, which 
is felt for with -the gloved finger. This is defined in its 
whole length as far ns the naso-orbital angle. Any bleed- 
ing points are damped with forceps, and the deep fascia 



Fig. 3 — ci-6, Line of incision. 


lightly incised just within the orbital margin. Some 
orbital fat may appear, but it may be ignored. A squint- 
hook is now passed just within the orbit towards the naso- 
orbital angle, and the muscle will be withdrawn upon it, 
and will resemble a flat, grey earthworm. It is muscular 
throughout, and is also hypertrophied. A quarter of an 
inch is excised and the wound closed with two or three 
deep sutures. On two occasions I have encountered some 
difficulty in defining the muscle, but usually no trouble 
is met with if the deep fascia is carefully incised. The 
appearance of the muscle on the hook is quite spectacular, 
owing to its unexpected bulk. 

The result in the head-tilting cases is very satisfactory. 
The head becomes straight, and diplopia is not com- 
plained of, I have performed this operation, apart from 
three head-tilters, on many old squints which had been 
rectified but in which this factor of an up-sliooting 
eye remained. In future, in such cases I propose to 
tenotomize the oblique muscle first and see what effect 
this will have on the convergence, which was probably 
first induced by this delinquent factor ; but this, of 
course, will depend on the duration of the squint. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A VAGINA FROM 
A LOOP OF SIGMOID 

BY 

E. ROCK CARLING, F.R.C.S. 

SURGEON TO WESTMINSTER llOSnlAL 

In February, 1933, a young woman, aged 26, who was 
contemplating matrimony, sought advice because she had 
never menstruated. Her figure and general conformation 
were those of a well-developed young woman ; the breasts 
were full and well formed ; the anterior part of the vulva 
with the clitoris was normal, but there was no vagina. 
At the vaginal site it was possible, by pressure, to make 
a very slight dimple. Per rectum -no uterine parts could 
be felt, though the pelvis appeared to be of normal 
dimensions. The girl stated that she had sexual feeling. 

There was a large reducible left inguinal hernia, the 
contents of which were tender and seemed solid. The 
hernia was operated upon, and the opportunity was taken 
to make a thorough examination of the parts. Both 
ovaries were normal ; the tubes with their fimbriated 
extremities were normal, but each ended in a long, thin, 
conical body, which appeared to be the rudimentary half 
of a uterus. In the peritoneal fold behind the bladder 
each tailed away into nothing. The left tube and uterine 
remnant entered the hernia, and possibly the ovary also, 
but this was not verified. 

Inquiry elicited a hesitating admission that monthly 
periods had been recognized, in spite of there being no 
loss ; it is very doubtful if that was really the case. 

The operation for formation of a vagina was thus con- 
ducted. The whole sigmoid loop, freed on its left aspect, 
was examined to determine exactly the arrangement of the 
blood supply. By dividing the vessels so as to leave the 
springs of successive arcades intact, a length of seven 
inches of bowel was so isolated as to receive its blool 
supply from the lowest branch of the inferior mesenteric. 
Pulsation at the anatomically proximal — but henceforth 
the distal — end of the isolated loop was full and strong. 
Both ends were closed by inversion — the anatomically 
distal end with great care and thoroughm-ss. The divided 
parts of the large bowel were then united end to end. 
An incision was now made in the skin, at the posterior 
part of the vulval site, and a passage enlarged upwards 
between the bladder and rectum. As soon as it was 
large enough a full-size tubular speculum was passed up 
to its full length. 
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Returning to the abdooien, it was found a little difficult 
to locate the upper end of the speculum, so as to make 
the safest possible aperture for the isolated loop of gut ; 
but when well placed, the peritoneum over it was incised 
arid the open end of the speculum cut down upon. 

A pair of sponge holders was passed up from below, 
and a ligature on the closed end of the freed sigmoid loop 
seized and pulled down to the perineum. The peritoneum 
and such subjacent parts as could be gathered, together 
with the lower ends of the rudimentary uterine halves, 
were attached to and round the upper closed end of 
the new vagina. The lower end was now opened and 
the mucosa and muscular wall sutured to the skin 
margin. 


At first there was some tendency of the new tube to 
diminish in diameter, but an obturator of stent, and later 
one of vulcanite, was provided, so that the lumen might 
be kept patent. After a few months an interesting obser- 
vation was made: about a couple of inches within the 
orifice a band of circular muscular contraction, about 
onc-lialf to three-quarters of an inch in extent, was 
encountered by the examining finger. The first stimulus 
to the mucosa excited a' very strong contraction, which 
gripped the finger, but if gentle pressure were maintained 
the muscle relaxed completely, and the whole of the rest 
of Hu* passage could be reached. Eventually the new 
vagina admitted a full-sized tubular speculum. 

At first there was a considerable discharge of mucus, 
but with simple douching that was controlled, and gener- 
ally has been very much less, though it has not entirely 
stopped. Moreover, on two or three occasions there has 
been a slight loss of blood, which appeared to come from 
a little ulcer in the mucosa high up in the passage. The 
mucosa itself is slowly losing its distinctly intestinal ap- 
pearance, so that, with the speculum in place, it might 
pass for a normal vaginal lining. 

Marriage, which was postponed for nine months, has 
been followed by sexual intercourse, believed to be normal. 
The patient experiences normal sensations, and stales that 
she' is able to relax and contract the sphincter-like 
muscular tract, if not quite at will, certainly with con- 
scious effort. It is an interesting question whether this 
very definite sphincter-like section of thfc sigmoid loop 
represents the sphincter responsible for Hirschsprung's 
mcgacolon and allied' conditions. 

In this case the mesentery of the small intestine was 
very short, and to have carried a double loop success- 
fully to the perineum would have been a difficult task ; 
indeed, it appeared impossible without putting such 
tension on the vessels as would have made the life of the 
loop extremely precarious. 

Upon a review of ail the circumstances it seems to be 
wiser to use colon rather than small gut ; at any rate, 
this case indicates that, as an alternative, the colon is 
available. 

The prospective husband was informed of the circum- 
stances, the findings, and the implications. The psycho- 
logical and other aspects of the whole undertaking were 
carefully considered. 

This is not the first use of sigmoid for the construction 
of the vagina. At least five cases are recorded— those of 
Albrecht (three), Boldt and Riige 1 — and probably there 
are others. 2 ' A short bibliography is attached to Mr. 
Norman Hodgson’s report of a successful case, using 
small intestine, in the British Medical Journal ol May 
13th, 1933 (p. 822). 


For the success of this case I am indebted to the skilful and 
lalient co-operation of Miss Burton, the ward s.stcr. 
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LEAKING CEREBRAL ANEURYSM 

BY 

G. D. KERSLEY. M.D., M.R.C.P. 

MEDICAL It! GJ STRAP., ROYAL t’f.'IT! D HOSPITAL, BITtI 


As cases of leaking cerebral aneurysm diagnosed intra 
vitam are unfortunately still rare, the case mentioned 
below seems worthy of record. It is of additional interest, 
moreover, in that the leak occurred during an eclamptic 
fit, which somewhat complicated the diagnosis. 

Cash Rr.ro nr 

A multipara, aged 38, was sent into hospital as a case of 
ante-part urn haemorrhage. The history revealed nothing of 
note except that six months previously she had experienced 
a sudden intense occipital headache, which had gradually 
subsided. There was no history suggesting renal involvement. 
On admission the patient did not appear very, ill, hut there 
was marked albuminuria and a blood pressure of 215/140; 
there was no oedema. There were no latr.ur pains, hut the 
cervix was three fingers dilated ; the placenta could not l>e 



A = Ruptured aneur>i»m. B — Scveud uncurtain, vnrvptured. 

felt. The following night the patient suddenly fainted, 
labour pains began, and there was a large discharge of blood 
from the uterus. The membranes were ruptured, and shortly 
afterwards a stillborn child was delivered. The mother was 
very collapsed, with a pulse rale of 130 and a blood pressure 
of 140. Two hours later she had a tit, lasting six minutes, 
with opisthotonos and clonic movements of the limbs. Under 
treatment for eclampsia with morphine and chloral she im- 
proved a little, but remained somewhat cya nosed. Till the 
fourth day there was little change, the patient remaining 
drowsy. The temperature rose to 101 °, the breasts became 
very tender, and at the same time the patient became more 
lethargic. The blood pressure had now risen to 180. 

On the sixth day after delivery the patient developed a 
right hemiplegia. The diagnosis at this stage appeared to 
lie between that of a leaking cerebral aneurysm or of an 
embolic cerebral abscess. A uraemic hemiplegia was also con- 
sidered, as was a syphilitic thrombosis, but this was thought 
to be unlikely. After due consideration it was decided that 
the most probable diagnosis was leaking aneurysm, and this 
was confirmed by lumbar puncture, when the cerebro-spinal 
fluid was found to be intimately mixed with blood, with a 
coloured supernatant fluid after ccntrifugalization. The only 
other findings in the fluid of note were a urea content of 
40 mg. per cent, and a negative Wassermann reaction. The 
patient gradually became more comatose, and died on the 
tenth day. On post-mortem examination a small ruptured 
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aneurysm was found at the origin of the left middle cerebral 
artery, and another aneurysm, about 3 mre. in diameter, was 
situated close by on the posterior communicating artery. 

On reviewing the case it seems likely that six months 
previously the patient had a slight leak from a congenital 
aneurysm. In the latter months of pregnancy she became 
toxaemic, and this resulted in an accidental haemorrhage 
and, finally, in an eclamptic fit, which caused the 
aneurysm to start leaking again, with a fatal result. 

. Commentary 

Cerebral aneurysms, both symptomless and as a cause 
of cerebral haemorrhage, certainly, occur more frequently' 
than has in the past been recognized. They are found 
in about 1 ' per cent, of all necropsies where the arteries 
of the brain are examined, but Busse records the presence 
of small aneurysmal dilatations on the anterior communica- 
ting artery' in as many as 10 per cent, of all post-mortem 
specimens. Their origin, in the majority of cases, is due 
to a congenital weakness of the pars media, usually at 
the junction of two vessels, and they have been found 
as early as the second year of life. Embolic phenomena 
are, however, responsible for a certain number of 
aneurysms, as also, occasionally, are arteriosclerosis and 
syphilis. - 

The infrequency of intra vitam diagnosis of cerebral 
aneurysm is not surprising when' it is realized' that until 
haemorrhage occurs, as eventually it nearly always does, 
there are no symptoms unless calcification or clotting 
has taken place, 'for then, and only then, do pressure 
symptoms arise. These, of course, vary according to the 
site of the aneurysm, and can only be diagnosed from 
those due. to neoplasm by the observation of calcification 
in the wall of 'the sac on x-ray examination, or, better, 
by means of an arterio-radiogram. When bleeding occurs 
it may be sudden, with a rapidly fatal result, or, there 
may be a series of leaks, with subsequent clotting at 
intervals of months or even years, and death may not 
occur until as long as twenty' years after the first haemor- 
rhage. ft is in this type of case, where there are 
repeated small haemorrhages, that a diagnosis is fre- 
quently possible. The leak may be subdural, with the 
formation of a haematoma, sometimes causing symptoms 
similar to those of encephalitis lethargica ; it may be into 
the subarachnoid cavity, causing meningism, or into the 
brain substance, with transient hemiplegia, aphasia, or 
an attack simulating severe migraine. The attack may 
be accompanied by albuminuria or glycosuria. 

Of great value in the diagnosis of aneurysm leaking 
into the subarachnoid cavity, as of subarachnoid haemor- 
rhage from any cause, is lumbar puncture, when the fluid 
will be found to be' evenly mixed with blood, which will 
have caused staining of the fluid after the cells have 
been removed by centrifuging. Red cells may be found 
in the cerebro-spinal fluid for about three days after a 
haemorrhage, but the fluid will be coloured for a period 
of three or four weeks. 

The ultimate results of treatment are not promising, 
as haemorrhage, even if it ceases for a time, nearly always 
recurs. Collier advises repeated lumbar puncture so long 
as the cerebro-spinal fluid pressure is above normal, and 
Schmidt suggests pressure on the common carotid artery 
followed later by ligature of the internal carotid. This 
seems rather a heroic procedure, but it is certainly justified 
by the poor results of more palliative treatment. 
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EXTREME HYPERGLYCAEMIA IX DIABETIC 
COMA 

From time to time various figures of extreme liyper- 
glycaemia in diabetic coma have been published from 
different countries, almost vying with each other, as 
sportsmen do, for the record. Xone has to date exceeded 
the blood sugar concentration of 2.0G per cent, observed 
in 1930 in one of my cases. This sounds more like a 
urinary than a blood sugar analysis, but the figure was 
confirmed bv multiple analyses of the blood filtrate by 
McLean's method. 

The case was one of profound and prolonged diabetic coma 
in an elderly woman, who was almost pulseless and so weak 
that air-hunger was replaced by rapid shallow breathing. 
Two hours before this high blood sugar figure 40 units of 
insulin had been given; another 40 units afterwards, with 
abundant saline, reduced the bicod sugar to 1.56S per cent., 
so that the initial figure may have been even higher before 
any treatment. The patient died in spite of all efforts. 

R. D. Lawrence, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
lhabetic Clinic, King's College 
Hospital. 


A CASE OF HEART-BLOCK 

The following notes on a somewhat unusual case would 
appear to be worth recording. 

The patient was a medical man, seen in consultation with 
Dr. R. O. Eades and Dr. Bessie Armour. At the time he 
was taken ill he was carrying on a large general practice. 
He was very active, and was a golfer. In his time he had 
been an athlete and also a climber and a shot. Some 
years ago, when in the sixties. I had advised him to give up 
swimming, because of transient attacks of precordial pain. 
During this period he had been subject to pains of the nature 
of angina, and on one or two occasions had had fainting 
attacks. He had, however, never been laid up,' and had l».d 
a regular, normal, hard-working life. 

On the night of May 27th, 1932, he was awakened with 
violent pain in his chest and intense dyspnoea. He was 
greatly distressed, and became very restless. His pul-e was 
very weak at the wrist, and the rate was below 40. His 
doctor was called in. and he was given morphine, with a 
certain measure of relief. The next day, when I saw him, 
the pulse rate was 36 and the rate at the apex was the same. 
The heart sounds were distant, and an apical systolic murmur 
was present. His blood pressure was 120 /SO mm. Hg. 
and the respirations were rather rapid — 36. He was cyano^d 
and suffering a great deal of respiratory distress. He was 
constantly clutching at his che^t, which appeared to relieve 
him. 

It seemed clear that he was suffering from heart-block. 
The suddenness of the onset and the urgency of th* symptoms 
suggested a coronary occlusion of some kind, but the extreme 
slowing of the pulse indicated that a complete heart-block 
was present. Morphine was given at interval* ; strychnine at 
his request, and oxygen and CCL from a YandeU Hend^r^m 
apparatus, were administered. Two electrocardiogram* wmv 
taken the same afternoon and are here reproduced fFig* 1 
and 2). They show a four-to-one heart-block with idio- 
ventricular beats. Fig. 1 shows a normal QRS :n Lend 1. 
but suggests a left bundle-branch blcck in Lead 3. Fig. 2 
shows the left bundle-branch block well marked in Lead 1 . 
with a very evident negative T-wave. Th*-re i* cnmpv*#. 
dissociation of the auricles and the ventricles. 

On the third day the patient had severe haemoptysis, 
accompanied, by pain on the kit Sid* 4 of the ch*--t. At the 
same time his temperature, which had been normal, ran up 
to 101.6°. Friction subsequently developed ever the area 
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of pain, with a patch of dullness and numerous rales. There 
liad been an infarction of the left lower loin*. Gradually the 
haemorrhage ceased. 1 1 is distress to some extent was 
mitigated while he was on oxygen and CO,, hut the pre- 
cordial pain never entirely went, nor did the’ dyspnoea leave 
him, file pulse rate ranged from 28 to 32, his temperature, 
remaining subnormal. 

On the night of June 11th he had another attack 
of agonizing pain, when it was thought he most certainly 
must succumb. This lasted for some hours, but he was not 
given morphine, lest it should administer the rn up tie /price. 
The next morning he was still very ill, but his pulse rate 
began to rise and readied GO. The following day he expressed 
himself as quite a new man ; something appeared to have 





” moved ” in his chest. He breathed perfectly comfortably ; 
he did not wish for any oxvgtn. When I saw him he had 
a pulse rate of 72, and the rate at the apex was the same. 
Another electrocardiogram was taken at this time (Fig. 3). 
In it will be noted : a regular rhythm ; normal relations' of 
auricular and ventricular complexes ; and that the appear- 
ances of damage to the right bundle have completely vanished, 
but a left axis deviation persists. 

Whether anything actually happened in the patient's 
coronary circulation must be a matter of conjecture. It 
would seem as if the blocked vessels had almost suddenly 
become patent, with the result that normal conduction 
of impulses from auricle to ventricle re-established itseif. 
From this time onwards recovery' was uneventful. It 
was difficult to keep him even in bed until the end of 
six weeks He gradually got about, but wisely decided 
to retire from practice, and is now able to garden 
and play, nine holes of golf. 

W. F. Addey, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


Reviews 


GASTKO-DUODENAL HAEMORRHAGE 

For their monograph on large haemorrhages of gastro- 
duodenal origin 1 Professor Tixiu; and Dr. Clavei. have 
made a study of seventy-four cases of haemorrhage 
observed in the clinic of Professor Tixier, and seventy- 
nine haemorrhages among 400 cases of gastric diseases in 
the clinic of his colleague Professor Savy, together with 
200 cases from the literature. The authors are aware of 
the considerable divergence of opinion within the profession 
as to the pro[>er method of dealing with these cases, and 
in their view this hesitancy about methods is due to an 
inadequate recognition of the causes of gastro duodenal 
haemorrhage and the inferences to be drawn from a 
study of the mechanism by which the haemorrhage is 
brought about . 

The surgical treatment of gastric haemorrhage has a 
" bad press " because operations are done too late and 
they often deal inadequately with the cause. In making a 
case for earlier surgical rather than expectant treatment 
in these patients the authors divide them into four 
groups, each with a distinctive mechanism causing the 
hat morrhago. In the commonest — the haemorrhage from 
the erosion of a vessel in a callous ulcer, usually on the 
lesser curvature of the stomach or in the upper duodenum 
— the mechanism is that of a secondary haemorrhage from 
a large vessel, such as occurs in an infected wound else- 
where in the body ; the artery wall is eroded and damaged, 
and spontaneous haemostasis is exceptional. Though the 
-first haemorrhage rarely is fatal, it almost certainly recurs. 
Medical treatment is therefore unlikely to be satisfactory, 
and direct procedures are necessary — early operation, liga- 
ture of the vessel, followed by excision of the ulcer or 
partial gastrectomy. In a second group haemorrhage 
occurs in pyloric or duodenal stasis. In these cases it is 
not the ulcer or cancer which bleeds, but the mucous 
membrane, which has become infected ns the result of 
retention. The haemorrhage may be slight, but in many 
cases is enough to endanger life. Treatment should be 
devised to. relieve the stasis — gastro-entcrostomy in pyloric 
stenosis, duodcno-jcjmicstomy in duodenal stenosis. Tn 
stenosis caused by bands and adhesions externally, simple 
division of these is enough. Operation should not be 
pushed, hut time given to prepare the stomach by lavage. 
Gastrectomy is unnecessary. In another group haemor- 
rhage occurs from local or diffuse gastritis ; it is usually 
in the nature of a capillary oozing, unless an associated 
ulcer has eroded a vessel. The treatment is essentially 
mejUcal, dieting, haemostatics, and transfusion of blood 
if necessary ; intravenous saline solution is to be avoided. 
Where ulcer is suspected — for example, in men over 40, 
with a history of indigestion, or where bleeding continues 
— exploration is indicated. Should an ulcer be found it 
should be resected if in the stomach or gastro-cnteroslomy 
be done if in the duodenum. When no ulcer can be found 
it is unsafe to do simple gastro-eiiterostomy, though some- 
times successful ; it is better to incise the stemneh and 
search further, even to perform a considerable gastrectomy 
or jejunostomy. The indications for surgical intervention 
arc a reduction of tire red cells to 2 J millions per c.mm. 
or haemoglobin to 40 per cent, of normal. 

A fourth large and varied group of haemorrhages arises 
from causes outside the stomach, whether in neighbouring 
abdominal viscera, cirrhosis and lithiasis of the liver,' 
splenomegaly, appendicitis, or from general states of in- 
fection, intoxications (uraemia), anaemia, arteriosclerosis, 

1 Lcs GrantWa IlthnorraRtes Gastro-duoth'-nah'S. Par L. Tixier et 
C. Clavei. Paris: Masson ct Cie. 1933. (Pp. 2-10; 5G figures. 
■IS frJ 
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and hypertension. These haemorrhages of extragastric 
origin are by no means rare ; they are at least as frequent 
as haemorrhages arising from ulcer. Their treatment 
requires the active collaboration of physician and surgeon. 
It is dangerous to treat all cases only medically ; it is 
even more serious, to deal surgically with all cases. 
Certain other varieties of gastric haemorrhage arc 
described, such as those following operations on the 
stomach, immediately from faulty technique with relaxa- 
tion of the suture line or following infection, from gastro- 
jejunal ulceration, associated' with perforation ; or the 
obscure form where no cause can be found (gastrostaxis, 
Hale-White). All these varieties are discussed, and the in- 
dications for treatment, while a good bibliography follows 
each section. Finally, there is a Section on methods of 
operative technique, and a number of plates illustrating 
the operations advocated. .The book is well worthy of 
perusal. 


THE INTERVERTEBRAL DISKS 
A well-illustrated monograph on the Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, and Treatment of the Intervertebral ' Disk, 1 
by G. Mayric, who has had special experience at the well- 
known hospital at Bcrck-sur-Mer, and .has carried out 
investigations on the anatomy of the disk, is the first 
work bn this subject to appear in France, and follows the 
Special Report publication of the Medical Research Council 
by Dr. O. A. Beadle in 1931, to which references and 
deference are duly made. The author has also -made a 
critical survey of foreign literature, especially of Schmorl’s 
observations on ten thousand spinal columns between 1925 
and 1931 at Dresden, where Beadle also worked. The 
references to Mauric's monograph amount to nearly four 
hundred. In the section on anatomy it is pointed out 
that the intervertebral disk may undergo an early senile 
change after 30 years of age as an isolated lesion, no 
other part of the body being affected, and without any 
obvious disability. Four-fifths of the test are devoted to 
the pathological and clinical aspects. Attention is drawn 
to hernial protrusions of the intervertebral disks into the 
spinal canal, which are commoner in women than in men, 
are more frequent in the lower dorsal, and lumbar region, 
more often lateral than median, and project from the 
posterior surface of the disk from the gelatinous nucleus, 
undergo cartilaginous transformation and ossification, and 
may press on the spinal cord. The subject of compression 
of the spinal cord by these fibro-cartilaginous nodules 
when of considerable size, which has been comparatively 
recently recognized, is dealt with at length and illustrated 
by twenty-six collected cases ; laminectomy, however, 
lias not always given entirely satisfactory results. Othcr 
morbid changes in the intervertebral disk are described, 
but the most detailed account is that just mentioned. 


-HISTORY OF EPIDEMICS 
In his Short History oj the Epidemic Infectious Diseases’ 
Dr. E. W. Goodall lias carried out with success the 
difficult task of condensing the main points of importance 
in a subject which forty years ago was examined 
voluminously by that tragic figure Charles Creighton and 
before that by August Hirsch. Since then this task has 
certainly not become any easier — for example, the carrier 
problem lias necessitated an account in which it is pointed 
out that Sudhoff lias unearthed the statement, in the 
Treatise on Fevers of Bartholomew of Santa Sophia in 

3 I.e Disfj'ie, Intervertebral. Physioloeie, Paiholoftte. Indications 
ThenipeuttQucs. l‘ar G. Mnuric. Pn-face du Pasteur Yal’.erv- 
Kadot. Paris: Mas'en ct Cic. 1933. (Pp. xii + 195 : 45 Ss::o. 
35 fr.l 

3 A Short History of the Epidemic Infectious Diseases. By E. \V. 
Goodall, O.B.E., M.l). London: John Bale, Sons and Daniclsscn. 
Ltd. 1934. (Pp. 113. 3s. C-l. net.) 
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the fifteenth century, to the effect that a person r,iav be 
infected with, but not be ill of. plague and yet infect others. 
Celsus, in the first century of the Christian era, wrote : 
" Rarely, yet occasionally, a new disease appears," and 
in the accounts of subsequent writers on diseases the 
adjectives " new " and " unknown " abound ; but with 
regard to infectious diseases Dr. Goodall would not admit 
that this ever occurs, though observers may think so, ns 
in the case of Brill’s disease in 1S9S and encephalitis 
epidemica in 191S, which were recliristcned with new 
names. In the chapter on notable epidemics the nature 
of the much-diseussed plague of Athens, during the second 
year of the Peloponnesian War, 430 n.c., is considered, 
and while regarded as more probably typhus or small-pox, 
may just conceivably have been " an unknown disease 
which has long disappeared " ; the unusual epidemic 
character of erysipelas, experienced in North America 
seventy- to a hundred years ago in some respects recalls the 
plague of Athens. It is remarkable that there is not any 
mention of infectivity in the Hippocratic corpus, especially 
as the contemporary account of the plague of Athens 
given by Thucydides supplies distinct evidence of it. 
The first medical writer to suggest that the spread of 
disease is due to infection was Aretaeus in the second 
century A.D., when Galen also pointed out the risk of 
associating with those suffering from the plague, scabies, 
and ophthalmia. An interesting point brought out is 
that both inoculation and vaccination against small-pox 
were first in vogue among the poorer classes, methods of 
the first being known as " sowing ” .and " buying ” the 
small-pox. 

A FREUDIAN VIEW OF MENTAL DEFECT 

Although a vast amount has been written on the psycho- 
analytical investigation of the normal and the mentally 
disordered, no book has hitherto been published dealing 
with this subject in relation to the mentally defective. 
This omission has now been remedied, and in The Nature 
and Treatment of Amentia,' by Dr. L. Pierce Clark, wc 
have a volume dealing with the subject of mental defi- 
ciency entirely from the standpoint of the Freudian 
psycho-analyst. To the ordinary reader with no know- 
ledge of Freudism, perhaps even more so to the one who 
has made a study of mental defect, the ljook may at first 
be unintelligible ; it may possibly even strike him as 
unmitigated nonsense. If, however, he will read the 
author's preface and his introductory outline of the main 
tenets of the Freudian doctrine, and if he will try to look 
at the question impartially, he may then succeed in appre- 
ciating the author’s point of view, and lie may, in some 
measure, be able to understand the purport of the de- 
tailed case studies which comprise the greater part of the 
book. 

The author docs not ignore the possibility that mental 
defect may be based upon inadequate neuronic develop- 
ment, or even that this, in its turn, may be due to genu 
variation or to cerebral injury ; he also agrees that ’’ the 
ego defect lies within such capacities as perception, 
memory, ideation, judgement, and reasoning ’’ ; but. he 
believes that such lesions may “ cripple mental develop- 
ment, not directly, but through its burden of handicap upon 
the -ego and the libidinal processes necessary for mental 
growth and functioning.” In case this may not be clear 
it will be well to give a quotation from th" author's sum- 
mary of the problem of idiocy, which will, no doubt, make 
the matter quite intelligible. He says : 

" We have attempted to show how much and hou f.-.r v. e 
may detach libido from the primary norc:‘--*m and place it 

4 The Xaiutc and Treatmi r.t r; .* 7 Bv IV I. I Vr:u 
Clark, assisted hv the -tad id th- Prvct.o-Analvnc k ■: . e::. at 
Rve, N.Y. I.or.Jon: Badh-rr, lir '.Yi ari-l Cot. 1933 (P;o xvi 
■f 305. 13s. M.) 
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to tlif service of tlir oral (unction, thus starting those infants 
on the road towards a real objective cathexis. Even when/ 
the primary narcissism is to some degree broken down in 
establishing an oral identification, it is extremely difficult to 
gain displacements upon per:. .-ms and things other than those 
belonging specifically to the mother pattern. It all becomes 
a test of our ability to engender a good counter-transference 
of the narcissistic type. Only then will these little charges, 
caught up in the maelstrom of a more or less enduring state, 
find it worth while to be enticed away from their self-engross- 
ment and accept satisfactions to the secondary narcissism. . . . 
Vet we shall have to look to the higher levels of mental arrest 
if we are to hope for demonstrable therapeutic results." 

Unfortunately, these results do not appear to be forth- 
coming, for towards the end of the book Dr. Clark says: 

If it is at all possible to analyse the feeble-minded, they 
certainly need much more time than the average in which 
to carry out such a process of absorption." It would 
therefore, appear that the doubts which have been ex- 
pressed in some quarters as to the possibility of benefit 
resulting from psycho-analysis in cases of mental disorder 
are even more justified in the case of the mentally defec- 
tive. This living so, the person who is not already a 
fervid disciple of Freud will probably consider it a 
waste of time to read this book. Oif the other hand, the 
thorough-going Freudian may conceivably think it a useful 
addition to ills knowledge. 


PRACTICE OF SURGERY 


It is almost exactly twenty years since The Practice of 
Surgery,* by Kl'sscu. Howard, first saw the light of day — 
the preface to the first edition bears the date January, 
1914. Now a fourth edition, in which Mr.’ Alan Perry 
has collaborated with the author, has recently been 
published. In this, particular attention is paid to 

methods of diagnosis and treatment, and the central idea 
of maintaining the work as a textbook for students 

preparing for examination, and a groundwork for more 
specialized study, has been adhered to. Methods of 
treatment of controversial value and highly specialized 
operative procedures -and laboratory tests have been 
omitted or 'very briefly indicated, so that the mind of the 
student should not be burdened with matters which may 
soon be of no practical value. Mr. Russell Howard has 
been known to generations of London Hospital men as a 
teacher of the very first class, at whose feet disciples 

have ever been known to crowd in almost inconvenient 

numbers. This experience, coupled with that as an 
examiner at the Royal College of Surgeons, must have 
given him an exceptional knowledge of the needs of the 
student, and' how best they can be met. For The 
Practice of Surgery lie drew upon this rich store of 
experience, and the publication of a fourth edition may 
be taken as evidence that it has met and continues to 
meet with the full approval of those whose requirements 


it is designed to serve. 

The book is well illustrated by photographs, lino 
drawings, and many excellent radiograms. If we might 
offer a little gentle criticism it would be that in future 
editions more care might be exercised in the literal 
reading of the proofs : we should then be spared such a 
sentence as appears on page 505 : " With these splints as 

in all cases of fractured tibia and fibula, and should be 
taken that the foot is not placed vertically on the foot- 
niecc etc " A similar revision of the index is also 
necessary as, for instance, a reference to poliomyelitis 
- s given for page 294, whereas in the text it appears on 
page 298. These are slight blemishes on an admirable 

textbook. ■ 


The Practice of Snr/tcry- 
I.C.S., ami Alan Perry, M.5. 
.vard Arnold and Co. l.ttt 
figures in text. 30s. net.) 


By Russell Howard, C. BE., M S , 
F.lf.C.S. Fourth edition. London. 

’ (Pp 1,338 ; S coloured plates and 


PHOSPHORUS METABOLISM 
The scope of the monograph entitled " Phosphorus, "' 
by Professor M. Laiiiii. and Dr. M. Faurykant, is indicated 
in its subtitle, “ Chemical Technique, Physiology, Patho- 
logy, and Therapeutics." The authors give a full account 
of the functions of phosphates in the body, the normal 
metabolism of. these substances, and the chief pathological 
derangements which may be encountered in relation to it. 
They have taken a wide view of the subject, for they 
include an interesting summary of existing knowledge 
regarding the part played by phosphate compounds in 
muscular contraction, whilst another chapter is devoted 
to phosphatases. The absorption and excretion of phos- 
phorus and the physiology of blood phosphorus are also 
fully dealt with. The discussion of the last-mentioned 
subject includes an account of certain important experi- 
ments carried out by one of the authors. 

The second half of the book is concerned with the 
pathology of phosphorus metabolism — rickets and tetany, 
and the influence on these conditions of vitamin D and 
parathormone. It is pleasant to note that the authors 
have given an adequate account of the remarkable work 
of Schabad, who between 190S and 1912 demonstrated 
quantitatively that administration of cod-liver oil caused 
rickety children to retain phosphorus. Unfortunately, 
the pathology of both rickets and tetany is still obscure, 
because of the difficulty in determining the relative im- 
portance of derangements in the metabolism of calcium 
and of .phosphorus. Furthermore, it is still uncertain 
whether rickets is due to a failure to absorb these minerals 
from the gut or to a failure to utilize them after absorp- 
tion. The authors incline to the latter view, but give a 
full record of the existing evidence. Finally, phos- 
phorus metabolism is discussed in relation to a large 
number of pathological conditions — osteoporosis, anaemia, 
diabetes, liver disease, nephrosis, etc. 

This brief review indicates the general scope of the 
work. Tile two chief qualities we lool: for in such a 
volume are that it should provide a guide to all the 
important evidence available, and that it should present 
a readable summary of the chief conclusions that can be 
drawn from this evidence. The monograph fully satisfies 
both these requirements. It gives a full and impartial 
account of work published in all languages, and the 
conclusions are clear. 


Notes on Books 

John Bale, Sons and Danielsson have published new 
editions of Efficiency in First Aid,' by Dr. N. Corbet 
Fletcher, and of Accidents and Emergencies .* by A. T. 
Gooding. The former has now reached its third edition, 
totalling 10,000 copies, and thus indicating its popularity 
with senior students of first aid. The subject is dealt 
with critically as well as comprehensively, and ambulance 
instructors will find it useful for that far from uncommon 
person who finds the official handbooks too compressed 
and unimaginative. Both diagnosis and treatment are 
discussed in detail and systematically, and hints are given 
which should help to make training and examination 
more vivid and searching. Mr. Gooding’s booklet, now 
in its second edition, is described as " an ideal memorizer 
and a quick reference ” ; it has been compiled from the 
textbooks of the St. John Ambulance Brigade and the 
British Red Cross Society. It should prove of sen-ice 
to those preparing for examinations and others wishing to 
revise and check their knowledge. The injuries are listed 
in alphabetical order. 

0 Lc Phosphore. Tar M l*ihbt> et M Fabrvkant Paris: 
Masson ct Cic. 1933. (Pp. 393. 65 fr ) 

1 Effutency in First A uL By X Corbet Fletcher, M B Third 
edition. London: J. Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd 1934. (Pp. 
196. Is net.) 

8 Accidents and Emergencies By A. T Gooding. Second edition. 
London: J, Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 1934. (Pp. 62. 
Is. net.) 
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Organic and Biochemistry , 5 by Professor R. H. A. 
Plim-mer, is a well-known textbook, which 'was first pub- 
lished in 1910, and has now reached its fifth edition. 
During its career it has twice changed its title, for the 
first edition was called Practical Physiological Chemistry, 
the next three editions Practical Organic and Biochemistry, 
while the present edition has been amplified to cover both 
the theoretical and the practical aspects of the subject. In 
spite of these changes in title the general form of the book 
has been maintained fairly constant. The book provides 
a very clear introduction "to organic chemistry, and parti- 
cular attention is devoted to compounds of special bio- 
logical interest. Great care has been taken to bring the 
present edition • up to date, and accounts are given of all 
important recent advances, such, for instance, as the 
chemistry of carotene and vitamin A, of ergosterol and 
calciferol, of the oestrins, and of ascorbic acid. About 
three-quarters of the volume deals with organic chemistry, 
whilst the last quarter is devoted to the chemistry' of the 
digestive processes, blood, urine, and foodstuffs. The 
book therefore covers a wide range of subjects, and the 
latter portion of necessity' presents a somewhat condensed 
account of the material with which it deals. Adequate 
accounts are given, however, of all the most important 
methods used in clinical medicine, and the author has 
saved space by' describing methods actually in use and 

9 Organic ami Btochcmistry. By R. H. A. Plimmer, D.Sc. 
Fifth edition. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1933. (Pp. 
62-1 ; illustrated. 21s. net.) 
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by omitting accounts of method? that have become of 
historical interest only. The present edition fully main- 
tains the past reputation of the textbook for accuracy and 
for careful selection of material. 

We would again recommend The Annual Charities 
Register and Digest" to all who seek authentic information 
concerning .the special institutions, hospitals, hostels, and 
educational establishments which provide relief for the 
distressed in sickness and misfortune. In the forty-first 
edition, which is now available, a new section lias been 
included which lists tlic relief stations, children’s receiving 
homes, training centres, etc., of the Public Assistance 
Committee of file London County Council. The volume 
may be obtained from the Charity Organization Society, 
Denison House, Vauxliall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 

The tenth edition of Park and Williams’s well-known 
textbook Pathogenic Microorganisms" has been enlarged 
and thoroughly revised, especially in the sections dealing 
with active immunization against diphtheria and scarlet 
fever, yellow fever, poliomyelitis, bacteriophage, and tm- 
dulant fever. The authors are to he congratulated on the 
care which they take to keep this useful reference book 
up to date, and so well indexed and lavishly illustrated. 

*• The Annual Chanties Register ovd Digest, 1934. Forty- fir v t 
edition. Ixmdon: Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd. (Pp. 523; 
Ss. Gd. net.) 

11 Pathogenic Microorganisms. By \V. II Pnr):, )!.!)„ and A. \V. 
Williams, M.D. Tenth edition. London: Ha ill it- re, Tindall and Cox. 
1933. (Pp- 85$; 215 figures, II plates. SSs ) 


Preparations and Appliances 

A SIMPLE METHOD OF APPLYING A PLASTER JACKET TO CASES OF FRACTURED SPINES 


Mr. R. Jackson, M.B., C.M. '(consulting surgeon, St. Helens 
Hospital), writes; 

In a mining area such as this, where the roof of the mines 
is ndt very high, and where " falls " are liable to occur, 
a fracture of the spine is of quite common occurrence. It 
may be a simple crushed fracture of the body of a vertebra, 
or a fracture of the spinous process and laminae, or a com- 
bination of both. Such fractures are commonly caused either 
by a fall of roof on the shoulders of a miner when in a sitting 
or stooping position, or by a blow on the shoulders or at the 
seat of the fracture when illegally riding on a ** tub ” to 



Fig. 1. — The patient in position on hammock ready for 
encasing in plaster. 


or from his work, from a low bar or projecting portion of 
the roof. A convenient and easy way of applying a plaster 
jacket to these cases, and a method I have used for manv 
years with success, is as follows. 

A hammock is made by stretching a piece of roller-towelling 
on a suitable frame, which can readily be made by removing 
the foot-piece from a hospital bedstead and putting a head- 
piece with smooth top-rail in its place. The towelling is 
then stretched across this frame, and. by tightening or slacken- 
ing the towelling, the necessary hollowing can be given to 
the patient’s back. The patient is then prepared by being 
fitted with two singlets : the outer one becomes part of the 
jacket, while the inner one can be changed as required during 
the wearing of the jacket. A ” dinner-pad,” about S in. 
by 6 in. and H in. thick, fo which tapes axe attached for 
withdrawal, is placed under the singlets over the abdomen. 


The patient is then rolled over on to a loose j>ole xanvas 
stretcher, face downwards, on which he is lifted to th<* 
hammock, his head, arms, and shoulders resting on the head 
of the bedstead. The canvas stretcher is withdrawn, and 
the plaster bandages arc applied round the patient’s b*!v 
and the hammock. The patient is very comfortable in this 
position and remains so until the plaster is set. when he is 
released by Cutting across the towelling above and Ik low the 
jacket, the intermediate portion of the towelling remaining 
as part of the jacket. The ” dinner-pad " is then removed. 
When the laminae or spine of the vertebrae are fractured, 



Fig. 2. — The patient encased in plaster jacket waiting 
for plaster to set. 


and the bodies are not crushed, the patient may ly- placM 
face upwards. 

This is a method which is easily carried out anywhere, 
and I have used it for jackets in tub rcuDus spin/**, <;c. 
when suitable. The jacket is much lighter and itmrgrr it 
a long strip, about or.e inch wide, of roughly tin 

(such as is u c cd by tinsmiths for making bread - gm \ * is 

incorporated in the plaster as a reinforc^nv nt on *\:ch * . 
of the spine. When the jacket i* dry it may l*- vamoh'-d 
with a solution of celluloid — for examph*. nekton'* cellMsm. 

During the three pars ending in Much la-i I had r,v- n 
cases cl fractured spine— -or.**, who had fifteen other b, 

; broken, died at the er.d r,f twelve months from cy-tsti*. 
j have been certified as fit for suitable work, th#* remaining f:v»- 
i are able to walk, four of th'*m bdr.g over 55 years cf nr*-, and 
1 one having a large diaphragmatic hernia. 
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There is a saying that the old order cbnngeth, giving 
place to new ; but change is not always manifest, and 
in some departments of onr civilisation it seems, for a 
time, imperceptible, and then characterized by a period 
of great activity. One sees this in the building of new 
hospitals. I am not here referring to the style of archi- 
tecture, though that has changed quite suddenly, but to 
the internal arrangements and the ideas which' pervade 
them. 

Originally, hospitals were charitable institutions founded, 
for the most part, by religious orders out of pity for 

the.r fellow men, for the relief of suffering lnimanitv 

for those who rotted in the streets, beggars who could 
no longer beg, men broken in the wars, those in the last 
stages of disease, and for few else. Shelter and sustenance 
were of primary importance, and the medical side took 
second place. Once admitted to the institution the 
inmates could remain there indefinitely. Gradually 
through the ages the almshouse features were lost anil 
the medical side grew until it became the all-important 
feature of the institution as we see it to-day. 

Lister’s discoveries revolutionized hospital' organization, 
and his influence spread far beyond surgical confines. It 
introduced cleanliness everywhere, and banished the 
“ smell of new-mown hay ” which pervaded the institu- 
tions owing to the number of pyaemic cases in the wards. 
The tiled or terazzo floors, the rounded corners, the new 
paint, and the general air of freshness associated with 
these institutions to-day are all due to Lister’s genius. 
Since those great changes consequent upon his discoveries, 
we have been experiencing one of those pauses already 
hinted at. Public health authorities have influenced the 
water supply, sanitary arrangements, lighting, and other 
social services, but there has been no great revision of 
ideas and no marked changes. If we were to ask any 
of the charitably inclined members of the boards of our 
institutions what reforms they would recommend, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred would be hard put to it to think 
of any. In other words, we are quite content with things 
as they are. But to those who understand the evolution 
of the hospital another long stride forward is due, and it is 
time that the finger of criticism, or even of scorn, should 
be pointed at some of our customs. I shall cite two which 
are anachronisms embodying some of the most barbaric 
features of the Middle Ages. 

Death in Puiiuc 


It is customary in our hospitals to allow a patient to 
die in the public ward. Nothing could be more crude or 
unnecessary, for surely dying is ns private an affair as 
birth to the patient and his immediate relatives. Imagine 
the scene in a large ward at night with the darkened lights 
casting mysterious shadows on the walls, screens round 
one of the beds, and nurses gliding to and fro as noiselessly 
as possible, but with evident hurry and anxiety. The 
deathly silence preserved by the other patients in the 
ward is broken only too audibly by the strange and 
horrible noises emitted by the semi-conscious patient. 
Then there is the hurried sending for the house-surgeon, 
the consultation with the sister outside the screens, in 
view of everyone except tho patient and his friends, the 
vestures of helplessness and inability to do more which 
everyone can understand. The oxygen is hurried in by 
the norter and pushed behind the screen. Silence is broken 
bv a loud hiss which startles all but the’ dying as the 
over-anxious nurse turns on the tap a little too vigorously, 
or the silence is broken in a still more alarming manner 
bv a loud pop as the buckled tube is blown from the 
end of the cylinder. Every noise is mult.pl.ed a thousand- 
fold bv the tension of the nerves of the listeners The 
sounds from behind the screens become fainter and fainter 
till at last the silence is broken only by the sobs of the 
relatives. Later there are -the almost silent flittings of 


the nurse behind the screens as she performs the necessary 
last rites, and lastly the arrival of the porter with the 
dismal covered trolley on which the body is removed, fn 
circumstances such as these little slccpcan come to the 
other patients, as they lie awake with straining, horror- 
struck eyes which gaze timidly about to see what the 
others are doing and how they are taking it. Imagine 
the psychological effect of all this upon a nervous in- 
dividual fighting for Ills own life and health in a near-by 
bed — nothing could he more cruel, more unnecessary, or 
worse, medically, than to subject liim to such nn ordeal. 

Oitiration Cases in the Wards 

There is another feature of our- hospitals to which we 
are equally callous — namely, the admission of a young 
and inexperienced man, about IS years of age, into a 
surgical ward preparatory to an operation, say, for hernia. 
He enters a strange building where, after a wait of variable 
length, he is shown up into a ward. He is not ill, but. 
lie is told to undress and get into bed. Like the new boy 
at school, lie knows no one, and understands little of Ins 
surroundings. He notices that there is a curious arrange- 
ment like a small house under the blankets of the next bed, 
which at the moment is empty. A nurse may come from 
time to time to examine it, and he sees that the house- 
like contrivance is full of electric lights over which the 
bedclothes are draped, and he wonders what all this 
is for. Presently steps are heard coming along the 
corridor and the door is bumped open by the end of a 
trolley pushed by a porter. The nurse wh.sks away the 
smalt house, and arranges the btdclothes as the trolley 
is brought alongside the bed and a groaning patient is 
transferred from the trolley to the bed next to him. A 
towel is arranged under the head of the patient, and an 
ominous-looking basin placed near at hand. Then the 
ordeal begins. The new patient is horrified at the sights 
and sounds that follow — the groaning, the incoherent talk, 
the vomiting, and all the disgusting features of a patient,' 
his actions shorn of human semblance, slowly regaining 
consciousness after an operation. Timidly he may 
inquire what it is all about, and a nurse may inform him 
shortly that it is only a case of hernia which has tarn 
operated on that afternoon. Only a rase of hernia! He 
is a hernia case- too! But this may not be all ; the 
surgeon of the ward may be operating Hint day, and 
three or four similar cases may be placed in the same 
ward that afternoon — perhaps a case operated upon for 
tonsils and adenoids, in which the sight of quantities 
of blood-stained expectoration are added to the other 
horrors. Is the new patient, in this environment, likely to 
pass a pleasant night? And what must be bis thoughts of 
his own approaching ordeal? I have instanced a case of 
hernia, but the deleterious effect would be multiplied a 
thousandfold, and might assume serious features, if the 
case was one of exophthalmic goitre awaiting operation. 

When I hear some of the leaders of our profession speak 
proudly of the march of science and the progress of 
medicine, and lay stress on the growing importance of 
psychology, I sometimes wonder if their tongues arc in 
their cheeks, for they must know the two scenes I have 
endeavoured to depict arc everyday occurrence's in the 
wards of their own hospitals. 

The Remedy — ” Death Room ” and “ Recovery 
Ward ” 

Now let me deal with the remedies for these two ana- 
chronisms which, now they are pointed out, will, I hope, 
soon become customs of the past. 

In the first place, each hospital should provide one or 
two small wards into which a person about to die can 
be removed. This should be insisted upon both for the 
convenience of friends and relatives and even more so in 
the interests of the other patients. During the war I 
organized three hospitals, and in each a ward for tho 
dying was provided. I never saw wards for the dying 
provided in any military hospital except my own, hut I 
have heard that something approaching them was 
arranged at Salonika. It might be argued that the act 
of being transferred to the ward for the dying might have 
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a detrimental effect on the patient. A moving picture 
of such an occurrence is portrayed in the novel All Quid 
on the II 'cstern Front. To me, with experience in this 
matter, the scene was totally false ; the patient was 
never removed until he had lost sense of his surroundings. 
Incidentally, it showed that the need for such wards was 
recognized even in the German hospitals, where we should 
hardly look for sentimentalism. In Archangel, during 
the 'flu epidemic, we had a ward of sixteen beds set 
apart for such cases, and for a time it was almost con- 
tinually filled. I only knew of one mistake being made, 
where the man actually lived and returned to the general 
ward. Being a bit of a " wag,” he never failed to make 
reference to his little excursion when I made my rounds. 

To remedy the second state of affairs recovery wards 
should be provided, where patients recovering from the 
effects of the anaesthetic can be nursed tiff the disagree- 
able effects have passed off. Most of them could be 
returned to the genera] wards in twenty-four hours, and 
the worst cases would only remain in the recovery ward 
for two, or at the most three, days. When the new 
Freemasons’ Hospital was being built I strongly recom- 
mended the provision of 'these recovery wards of six 
beds for each sex — a low partition between each bed, 
with, perhaps, a curtain at the foot to make supervision 
easy. To the patient in his semi-conscious condition, 
with the senses dulled by morphine, his surroundings 
would not - matter, and he ’ would not be made more 
miserable by the presence of neighbours in like state. I 
could not, however, get all the surgeons to agree upon 
the subject, and. some to whom the idea was new said 
they much preferred their patients to be nursed in the 
wards in which they would subsequently lie. The point 
of view of the other patients did not appeal to’ them. 
Nevertheless, the suggestion was considered by the build- 
ing committee, who have wisely set aside small wards for 
this purpose and, although they are not quite what was 
originally suggested, their value is already appreciated. 

Other Reforms 

There are other, but perhaps less important, reforms 
needed in our hospitals. To my mind it is pathetic to 
see patients sitting in low chairs eating meals from high 
bedside tables, or, still more inappropriately, from their 
beds. A dining room should be provided for those who 
are up and about, or, failing this, there should be a 
central table in the ward at which they could have their 
meals. Some of the features of a hydropathic establish- 
ment are sadly needed in our hospitals, for what is 
useful in one establishment would be equally useful in the 
other. The next suggestion, which obviously goes with 
the last, is the provision of a sitting room, reading room, 
or library, where papers, periodicals, and books are pro- 
vided. He who wishes to cavil at these suggestions may 
say that the pressure on our large hospitals is such that 
wc do not have convalescent cases. Such, however, is 
not the case, for at least 10 per cent, of the patients could 
get up if there was room for them. In our present 
hospitals the provision of space for these changes is 
almost impossible. I am, however, speaking of the 
hospital of the future, where provision could and should 
be made for these improvements. 

Another necessary feature sadly wanting in many 
hospitals ;s the provision of a good convalescent home. 
A hospital without a good convalescent home is like a 
man with one leg. By a convalescent home I do not 
mean a place where a patient is sent to and lost sight 
of. but somewhere where he can convalesce after his 
operation. After the seventh or, at the most, the tenth 
day, a case operated on for hernia occupies a bed and 
needs little attention. He could quite well -be looked 
after in a convalescent home. Most of the so-called con- 
valescent homes to which patients are now sent arc 
merely boarding establishments, with no resident medical 
staff. There is usually a proviso that the patient must 
be able to get up and about and must not require any 
dressings ; no medical treatment can be undertaken, 
and there is no touch with the establishment from which 
the patient came, except through the almoner who 



arranges the admission. It is to tlu-e establishments 
that the term " convalescent home " is now applied. 

A definite feature of every hospital should lw an efficient 
follow-up system. It is only needed for a very few 
diseases, but they are of vast importance, and include 
all slowly fatal ones — chiefly blood and lymphatic div.is--s 
— and all forms of malignant disease. It would, per- 
haps, be best for the follow-up system to Ik- und--r the 
management of the public health authorities, so as to 
ensure uniformity, efficiency, and the collection and e-'-od 
use of the statistics produced. The notes of the patient 
would follow him from institution" to institution if neces- 
sary. The follow-up department would keep in touch 
with the patients, who would report themselves at certain 
times. There are most excellent follow-up departments 
in connexion with the cancer institutes on the Coutimut, 
and we have, copied them at our cancer centres, though 
it seems more difficult here to make the patient see the 
importance of this department. In Sweden free railway 
tickets arc issued to patients who wish to report at the 
centres. The follow-up system also keeps the hospital 
in touch with the general practitioner who supervises the 
patient at his home. 

Future Develotmexts 

There are many reasons why the ideal hospital will 
not be built in this country for some time to come, for 
wc have become wedded to two opposing systems — (i) 
the voluntary hospital, which prides itself on its efficiency 
and advertises its nnbusincss-like behaviour by exaggera- 
ting its debts in the hopes that it will thereby appeal 
more strongly to the generosity of the public ; and (3) 
the municipal hospital, recently brought up to date by 
the Board of Health, under the skilful guidance of Sir 
Frederick Menzies. From now on the latter type of 
hospital is going to be an efficient and serious rival of 
the voluntary hospital for public favour. This is already 
recognized by the voluntary hospital ; considerable 
jealousy has been evinced, and the medical profession 
has even been induced, half-heartedly, to take sides. 
Neither side is likely to scrap its methods, but the 
bringing up to date of the municipal hospital is going to 
have a far-reaching effect on the voluntary hospital, and 
whether the voluntary hospital will survive remains to 
be seen. If in the future the Government wore to take- 
over the whole hospital system of thus country they 
would have central purchasing lxxards for food, dressings, 
drags, and equipment, and a great saving would result. 
Such central boards could be introduced now with the 
same advantages if tile hospitals could be induced to 
combine. At tlie- moment many of the voluntary hos- 
pitals cannot provide the equipment specified by the 
staff as they cannot find the money, and some of the 
reforms mentioned cannot be introduced for the same 
reason. It is perfectly possible to visualize a fusion of 
the two systems at some future time, simply becau-- 
many voluntarv hospitals may not be able to compete 
with the Government establishment, where everything 
would be provided. Thus the municipal hospital tiny 
become the more favoured by the public. 

Where does the opposition to fusion come from at the 
present moment? Partly from the leaders of the medical 
profession, many of whom are conservative in outlook 
and do not take readily to new ideas. What is th- 
attitude of the younger men? Have they shown any 
repugnance to entering the service of the municipal 
hospital and being paid for the services th'-v n nd-r to 
the State? Not at all ; they clamour for the po-ris. Tie- 
day of the honorary staff is passing. Tlw pr>~-ure of 
life and taxation is rendering it impossible for a medical 
man to give his services for nothing in the way le- re-— I 
to do. He should be the last to regret the change. Far 
more serious opposition will come from the Government, 
who will not want the added expense or the responsibility. 
If charitable people will provide the money, it is unlikely 
that the Government will wish to shoulder the burd'-a, 
though the Government has built and staffed n-at!v all 
the hospitals in our Crown Colonies. They are. incident- 
ally, excellent institutions. 
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Alongside the general hospitals, voluntary and muni- 
cipal, and perhaps because of them, there will appear 
another sort of hospital for the better-class patient. 
These private hospitals ought to cater lor the middle class 
and contain private rooms and small wards for two, four, 
six, or eight patients according to their means, wards for 
the dying, recovery wards, dining rooms, and reading 
rooms. Few people really object to small wards. The 
upper middle classes, as represented by officers in Ilis 
Majesty's services, arc provided with wards in Millbank 
Hospital if they are under field rank, and a very well run 
private hospital for officers does tho same thing for nearly 
all ranks. This also is the experience of anyone who 
has worked in large nursing homes where small wards are 
provided — they have been the greatest success in the 
Freemasons' Hospital. , 

Doubtless there will be fashionable institutions run by- 
titled ladies with a gift for nursing or management, and 
in my experience these places are run with remarkable 
efficiency — their vogue would not endure long if they were 
inefficient. Smart society- and the plutocracy would insist 
upon admission. There would be no difficulty in making 
prices to correspond in every way-. 


SILICOSIS: RIVAL THEORIES 


The discussion on silicosis, held under the auspices of the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, of the first part of 
which some account appeared in the Journal of February 
10th (p. 254), was completed on February 15th. It was 
noteworthv for a brisk exchange between Professor J. S. 
Haldane, who holds the view that the cause of silicosis 
is a dust with a high percentage of quartz, and Mr. W. R. 
Jones, D.Sc., of the Royal School of Mines, who maintains 
that it is the minute acicular fibres of scricite. 

At the resumed meeting Professor S. Lyle Cummins 
rent a communication stating that the information which 
Dr. Jones had collected about the distribution of sericitc 
in rocks and its close correspondence with the distribution 
of silicosis had brought to the problem of pneumoconiosis 
an entirely new concept, which fitted in better with the 
observed facts than that based on the theory that what 
was called silicosis was due entirely to free silica. Those 
who had studied the problem in the South Wales coalfield, 
said Professor Cummins, had always been conscious of the, 
undcrly-ing unccrtaintv as. to how some of the miners had 
managed to breathe in sufficient free silica to explain the 
condition found. The possibility that it was combined 
silica which was causing the damage was now supported 
by very convincing evidence, and he for one was deeply- 
impressed by- Dr. Jones's findings He suggested that 
they might be finally established by the production of 
experimental silicosis in animals by- means of sericitc. 

On the other hand, Dr. S. W. Fisher, medical inspector 
of mines, said that lie still adhered to the view that 
silicosis was a pathological condition of the lungs due to 
the inhalation of silicon dioxide in a chemically un- 
combined state. To his mind the evidence regarding the 
danger of the inhalation of dust containing a high per- 
centage of free silica was overwhelming ; whether sericitc 
played a part in this remained to be proved. Dr. J. S. 
Owens also contested some of Dr. Jones s conclusions, and 
said that he felt that Dr. Jones had not advanced any 
acceptable proof of the absence of large numbers of very 
fine quartz particles from the air of mines where silicosis 
was common— that is, particles well below one -micron 
in diameter He considered that the presence of sericitc 
fibres "the absence of silica from the lung tissues 
which Dr. Jones had examined might be due to the 
nrenter solubility of the silica, and did not necessarily 
mean that sericitc was the cause of the d.sease present. 

Measures for Prevention 

' A g00d fo fThe 0 prete e ntio d n C of IfficoS 5 Stones td 
' puTfonvard a twofold .proposal: that the less mobile 


workers should be provided with a light cover for the 
mouth and face and a supply of fresh air from compressed- 
air pipes, and that the more mobile workers should bo 
provided with a Supply of compressed air carried on their 
backs ; but Mr. F. ii. Wynne, deputy chief inspector of 
mines, considered that very few coal miners in this 
country could be included in the first category, and as 
regards the self-contained supply from a cylinder, he was 
very doubtful as to its practicability. The better way was 
to attack the dust either at its source — the borehole, for 
example — or, in so far as that was not possible, by means 
of respirators. He said that the method of extracting 
dust before it reached the atmosphere, by means of a 
so-called dust-trap, and depositing it in a filler, was now 
largely employed in South Wales. Professor 13. W. 
Holman, however, suggested that the provision of -a 
separate supply of air for each man was not so im- 
practicable as it sounded, and according to some calcula- 
tions he gave, it worked out at one penny per hour per 
man. 

Professor Haldane said that lie looked for a remedy in 
the stone-dusting of a dangerous mine with a dust which 
would sufficiently dilute the free silica. Other speakers 
suggested a reinvestigation of ventilation in mints, the 
possibility of blanketing the fine dust after it had settled 
by a layer of innocuous dust, or the addition of a chemical 
to the water spray to assist in wetting the - sericitc 
(supposing that to be the culprit), scricite being not easily 
wetted by water alone. Professor J. G. Lawn, as one 
intimately concerned with silicosis-prevention in South 
Africa, spoke of the disappointing results there. Nearly 
twenty years ago the Miners’ Phthisis Prevention Com- 
mittee in South Africa succeeded in laying 97 or 9S per 
cent, of the dust, but no very striking diminution of 
silicosis incidence had followed, although in addition to 
laying the dust other hygienic measures had been taken, 
and it had been ensured that only healthy workers were 
recruited. It was mentioned by another speaker that the 
incidence of new cases in South Africa was now slightly 
under 2 per cent, per annum, as compared with about 
2.6 per cent, some ten years ago. 

Dr. Jones, in replying to the discussion, warmly 
defended his hypothesis. lie quoted the figures recently 
given in Parliament showing that while the South Wales 
coalfield employed only IS per cent, of the coal miners 
in. this country, it accounted for S9 per cent, of the cases 
of silicosis. Dr. Jonfcs contended that the bulk of theso 
cases came from a localized anthracite area, where sand- 
stones occurred just above or just below the coal seams, 
and these and the sandy shales had been shown to contain 
myriads of minute fibres and scales of sericitc. In tho 
Scottish coalfield, on the other hand, where there were 
few cases of silicosis, the sandstones contained very few 
such fibres. 


The fourth International Congress on Rheumatism will 
be held at Moscow, May 3rd to 0th, 1934. The following 
subjects will form the basis for discussion : (1) the problem 
of the clinical aspects of rheumatic fever ; (2) indications 
for the balneological treatment of rheumatic patients ; 
and (3) social and occupational aspects. Among other 
speakers Dr. G. P. Cawadias will contribute to a dis- 
cussion on metabolism in rheumatism ; Dr. B. Schlesingcr, 
on clinical aspects of rheumatic fever in children ; and 
Dr. R. Forlcscue Fox, on balneological treatment. There 
are two ways of travelling in order to attend the congress. 
(1) To take a three-week tour (giving twelve days in 
Russia), leaving London on April 21st for Leningrad, by 
boat, and then on to Moscow ; the inclusive cost of this 
(boat and railway travel and hotels) is £23 third class, 
£38 second class. (2) Those who have less time can 
travel overland via Harwich, The Hook, Berlin, Warsaw, 
Negoreloje, to Moscow ; the return ticket from London 
to Moscowis £46 first class, £36 second class with sleepers, 
£28 10s. second class without sleepers, £19 third class. 
Accommodation in the U.S.S.R., by the day (covering 
all expenditure), costs £3 first class, £1 15s. second class, 
£l 5s. third class. Further information can be obtained 
from the secretary, S.C.R., 1, Montague Street, W.C.l. 
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PHYSICO-CHEMICAL BASIS OF ANTIGEN- 
ANTIBODY REACTION 

During the last decade the work of chemists and 
physicists who have been engaged upon the fundamental 
problems of immunity has contributed much towards 
their solution by bringing them into relation with the 
theories of modem chemistry and physics. A recent 
account, 1 written by Dr. J. R. Marrack and issued by 
the Medical Research Council, provides an excellent 
summary of the chemical and physical studies which 
have served to elucidate certain specific immunological 
reactions in terms of the fundamental sciences. It may 
be well at the outset to recall some of the more impor- 
tant researches which have advanced our knowledge of 
the nature of the antigen-antibody reaction, and to 
note in particular those which have illuminated the 
subject of immunological specificity and its relation to 
chemical composition and structure. 

The changes in the immunological specificity of pro- 
teins which result from modifying their chemical and 
physical structure were investigated at the beginning 
of the present century by Obcrmeyer and Pick, who 
showed that the nitration, diazotization, or halogenation 
of proteins brings about the disappearance of the original 
specificity and gives rise to a quite different specificity 
which is characteristic for the nitro-, diazo-, or halogen- 
protein that is formed. Landsteiner and his co-workers 
extended these observations, and demonstrated that the 
specificity of a protein mar - also be altered bv reactions 
such as esterification, acetylation, or metlivlation, which 
involve the salt-forming groups of the protein molecule 
as well as those of the hydrogen atoms in its aromatic 
nuclei. Proteins that were altered by such chemical 
treatment were found to behave as foreign proteins when 
injected into animals of the species from which they 
were derived ; the corresponding immune sera exhibited 
a specificity which depended on the simple chemical 
grouping that now formed part of the synthetic anti- 
genic complex. An antigen prepared by introducing 
the same chemical grouping into a different protein 
from that used for the immunizing antigen reacted in 
a complete'}- specific manner with the immune scrum. 

Although these methods of investigation have yielded 
results of the greatest value, and have definitely estab- 
lished the paramount part played by the dominant 
chemical groupings in the antigenic constitution of 
artificially altered proteins, Landsteiner realized that 
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more exact knowledge could onlw be obtained by 
determining the serological properties of simple clu mica! 
substances of known structure that had been rendered 
antigenic by linking them with protein. Examination 
of the serological properties of the antigens derived from 
the dexlro-, laevo-, and meso- forms of tartaric acid-’ 
after combination with protein indicated that the steric 
configuration, as well as the chemical nature of the 
dominant chemical grouping, is a material factor in tin- 
specificity of these artificial antigens. These result? are 
of especial interest and significance because the chemical 
constitution of tartaric acid is closely allied to that of 
the sugar acids which have been isolated from certain 
specific bacterial polysaccharides. Further evident-*- 
concerning the nature of chemical structure in its 
relation to antigenic specificity has been procured lie- 
coupling simple carbohydrates of definite stereochemical 
configuration with protein of known antigenic properties 
and anaivsing the new antigenic complexes so obtained. 
Thus it has been observed 3 that when the two 
simple carbohydrates — (J-methyl-glucosidc and 3-mcthy!- 
galactoside — which differ only in the spatial configura- 
tion of a single carbon atom, are combined separately 
with the same protein, the antigens so formed possess 
distinct specific characters. 

It has long been known that filtrates from bacterial 
cultures frequently contain a soluble product which 
gives specific precipitation with the homologous 
immune serum. Dochez and Avery isolated type- 
specific substances from actively growing pneumococcus 
cultures which were identified later as complex poly- 
saccharides derived from the bacteria! capsule. This 
work forms the basis of current theory concerning the 
antigenic structure of the bacterial cell. The researches 
into thp variable morphological characters of bacteria 
and their colonies that were initiated by Arkwright and 
extended by many other workers have proved that 
variations of this kind are intimately rclattd to antigenic 
structure and to virulence. In some instances — for 
example, the pneumococcal types — the antigenic varia- 
tion can be explained in terms of chemical composition. 
The virulent forms of the three classical types of the 
pneumococcus possess a capsule which is eompo.-ed of 
a polysaccharide that is absent from the corresponding 
non-virulent forms of the organism. It is now certain 
that the capsular substance, which is different for each 
tape, is responsible for the strictly type-specific sero- 
logical reactions of the pneumococcal strains, and in 
some nay not yet fully understood for their virulence 
in an infected animal host. 

When tire specific polysaccharide substances -a ere first 
isolated from the " smooth ” or virulent forms of 
bacteria, they were regarded as partial antigens, 
because they failed to induce- antibody formation but 
gave specific precipitation when mixed with an anti- 
bacterial immune serum prepared acain>t the c* rr*-- 
, spending whole organism. In theory there is r.o known 
reason why polysaccharides, which are crl’oidal in f* rm 
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and of large molecular weight, should not be antigenic ; 
nevertheless, until quite recently, no complex carbo- 
hydrate of bacterial origin had been discovered which 
possessed the properly of forming antibodies. It seemed 
reasonable to believe that the bacterial polysaccharides 
that had been .isolated and found to'be devoid of anti- 
genic power had in some way become degraded during 
the process of isolation. With this idea in mind Avery 
and Goebel* re-examined the chemical and immunological 
properties of the capsular, substance of pneumococcus 
'Type I. They have ascertained that this polysaccharide 
is extremely sensitive to the action of alkali, and that 
if the process of isolation from the bacterial cell is 
carried out with the careful avoidance of alkaline treat- 
ment an acetyl-polysaccharide is obtained which is 
antigenic in mice and, in its highly purified form, 
accounts for all the serological type-specific properties 
of the whole organism. 

Dr. -Marrack’s monograph deals in a very lucid 
manner with such investigations as have been reviewed 
above, and it explains in terms of modern chemical 
theory many facts which the immunologist has brought 
to light by his own special methods, but has found 
difficult of exact interpretation in purely biological 
terms. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEDICAL CARE 

The Medical Secretary of the British Medical Association- 
from time to time sends out from the head office a 
, circular letter, on matters of current professional interest, 
to the presidents, chairmen, and honorary secretaries 
of home Divisions and Branches, representatives, and 
members of Council, and central committees. In his 
" Occasional letter ” for September, 1933, Dr. Anderson 
dealt with the problem of medical care, and asked each 
Division to study this from the particular point of view 
of its own locality. The appeal was not in vain, and 
in his February letter he is able to record that many 
Divisions have now got to grips with that part of the 
problem which appears to be of- major importance in 
their areas. But — such is human nature — there still 
remain areas in which members have so far had no 
opportunity of voicing their opinions about matters that 
cannot fail to affect their professional relationships with 
the community. Man}' Divisions have given serious 
attention to the advisability of establishing a local 
public medical service under the control of the pro- 
fession, and since the beginning of this session many 
requests have come from Divisions for a speaker from 
headquarters to explain in detail the working of such 
a service. Some Divisions have already established a 
public medical sendee, and in others schemes are in 
process of formation. 

Other Divisions are tackling the proposal for the 
" open choice ’’ method of attendance upon the public 
. assistance patient (known in former days as the Poor 
Law patient), and it is good to know that in this 
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endeavour Divisions are receiving the active co-operation 
of the medical officers of health concerned. Perhaps 
the most complete scheme now in operation is in 
Wiltshire, where the local authority, acting on the 
advice of the county medical officer of health, has 
agreed to give free choice of doctor to the public 
assistance patient in those localities where the district 
medical officer does not still retain a vested interest. 
The capitation fee paid to the doctor is per patient 
attended, and works out at 25s. a year inclusive of 
medicine but exclusive of mileage, which is paid in 
addition at the rate of Gd. a mile both ways beyond 
the usual two-mile radius. Any complaints that may 
make themselves heard, or difficulties that may arise, 
arc to be considered by a medical advisory committee 
set up by the Wiltshire Branch of the British Medical 
Association in conjunction with the medical officer of 
health, so that the interests of the patient, the Public 
Assistance Committee, and the practitioner himself may 
be conserved ; but no serious interference with the 
smooth working of the scheme is anticipated. An 
account of the scheme appeared in the Supplement of 
February 17th. What has been done in Wiltshire can 
be done elsewhere, given good will on all sides. 

The need for consideration of the hospital problem 
has impressed itself on other areas, and meetings have 
been held to give the members of these Divisions an 
opportunity of listening to an exposition by someone 
who is familiar with the British Medical Association’s 
Hospital Policy in its general application. Adaptation 
of the Policy in detail to suit local circumstances must 
necessarily wait upon understanding and appreciation 
of the broad outlines. Personal contact between centre 
and periphery is of the utmost value in elucidating the 
many linked problems that make up the problem of 
medical care. London, with a dozen undergraduate 
medical schools, with a vast array of voluntary hospitals 
both general and special, and with seventy-four 
municipal hospitals managed by the L.C.C., forms an 
area of peculiar difficulty when a common professional 
policy is on the anvil. For this reason we welcome the 
announcement at page 390 of a meeting of the medical 
staffs of teaching hospitals called by the Metropolitan 
Counties Branch for March 22nd to discuss the problem 
of London’s hospital development. 


FOOD STANDARDS AND LABELS 

A memorandum recently, presonted to the Departmental 
Committee on the Composition and Description of 
Foods by the People’s League of Health affirms that 
in not a few instances statements made in advertise- 
ments and on labels relative to the composition and 
nutritive values of foods are unjustified and misleading, 
and that the public consequently is deceived and 
prejudiced. Illustrations in support of this claim are 
quoted from various sources. Meat extracts, for 
example, are often presented as " body-building food,” 
" a steer in a tea-cup,” and so on, when it is known 
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that while of value as stimulants such preparations are 
of little or no value in the direction which the labels 
announce. Other so-called “ potted " meats often 
contain an almost negligible content of meat, and the 
bold name on the label is sometimes qualified in very 
small print by the phrase “ sold as a mixture.” 
" Custard ” and " egg ” powders, often coloured to 
convey a suggestion of *' richness,” may be innocent 
of either of the substances named on the label ; baking 
powder similarly treated offers itself quite unjustifiably 
as " egg substitute ” ; " lemon cheese and lemon 
curd ” may decorate a package with contents so 
prosaic as sugar, tartaric acid, glucose, starch, 
margarine, gum t and artificial flavouring agents, 
instead, as the purchaser fondly believes, of lemon 
juice, egg, sugar, and butter ; and " lemon squash,” 
announced as possessing ” all the virtues of fresh 
lemons,” may depend for justification of its alleged 
virtues entirely on a minute amount of lemon flavouring. 
Among dairy products " cream ’’ is used in various 
food preparations, including ice-cream, even though 
the percentage of milk fat present is but a minimum 
quantity ; milk, butter, cheese, margarine, may be 
artificially coloured in order to suggest high nutritive 
value ; and the proportion of water and of milk fat in 
various types of cheeses is quite without legal standard 
or definition. The memorandum pays particular atten- 
tion to wholemeal flour and bread, and insists that in 
each instance there should be present a minimum value 
of SO per cent, of the whole wheat berry'. The employ- 
ment of any bleaching agent applied to flour is con- 
demned, and the practice is recognized to be widely 
prevalent. Claims made for various preparations as 
” rich in vitamins ” are often quite without justifica- 
tion, and will doubtless continue to be so until the law 
demands on the label a quantitative statement which 
can be tested by reliable methods of assay'. 

These and similar facts, the League’s memorandum 
urges, demand new legislative and administrative 
developments in order to protect the public health and 
the private purse. It is allowed that in some directions 
the proprietors of certain food preparations have, on 
their own initiative, adopted standards of quality and 
purity, but these standards have not the sanction of 
the law and cannot be enforced in a court of law ; and 
thus the unscrupulous trader benefits at the expense of 
his more conscientious rivals. What is needed is that 
the Minister of Health should obtain statutory powers 
for the regulation of standards, composition, labelling 
and advertisement, addition of colouring matters, and 
presence of injurious substances in all materials offered 
for human food ; and the establishment of a standing 
committee to watch developments in the science of 
nutrition and in tire technology of food manufacture so 
that such developments could be promptly applied in 
the public interest. In support of the League’s memo- 
randum Professor J. C. Drummond. University College, 
and Dr. W. M. Willoughby, medical officer of health 
for the City of London, gave evidence before the 
Departmental Committee. 


GLYCOGEN DISEASE 

A famous surgeon, with a great interest in freaks and 
monsters, animal or hitman, once justified his hobby 
by saying, in effect, that when Nature exaggerated or 
made a mistake it was often possible to leant a great deal 
about some normal process of development or physio- 
logy'. So, too, the accurate study of a rate disorder 
of metabolism may throw some light upon the normal 
chemistry’ of the body, and although the numb' r of 
cases of excessive glycogen infiltration of the liver now 
on record is still small, investigation of what is usually 
termed " von Gierke’s disease ” has revealed many 
points of interest. In the current numin r of the 
Archives oj Disease in Childhood' Dr. S. van Crevtld 
of Amsterdam describes his experience with two children 
suffering from this complaint. Briefly, the clinical 
picture is that of a child with infantilism, a very large 
smooth liver, adiposity, and a combination of low blood 
sugar and ketosis in the fasting state. The injiction of 
adrenaline fails to produce the usual distinct rise in 
blood sugar, and the ketosis is increased. After the 
ingestion of glucose the blood sugar curve is abnormal, 
with a prolonged period of increase above the fasting 
level. The glycogen content of the blood is inci eased, 
and there is an increase in the blood cholesterol. Dr. 
van Creveld has been particularly concerned with the 
chemistry of glycogen in this condition, lie finds that 
the blood and urine possess a norma! degree of din static 
activity, and at first sight it is difficult to understand 
why glycogen accumulates in the liver. After injection 
of insulin there was no “ initial hvperglycaemi.i ” in 
the two cases studied, and this is interpreted as indi- 
cating that though there was abundant glycogen in the 
liver it could only be mobilized with difficulty. Investi- 
gation of the increased quantities of glycogen in the 
blood, for which a new method has been devised, 
showed that the glycogen present in the blood of the 
two patients could only be split with difficulty after 
incubation at body temperature, although glycogen 
added to the serum of these two children was normally 
split. The results of adding normal serum to the Woo l 
of the two patients were not conclusive. The next 
steps have been to study the nature of the glyrngin 
present in these abnormal conditions. The possibility 
of some unusual combination with protein, a?, snegi .-tcd 
by earlier workers, has not so -far been confirmed. 
Certain facts suggest that other internal secretions than 
insulin may in part control the glycogen metaboli-m of 
the body. It is significant in this connexion that the 
first case reported by von Gierke had atrophy of the 
suprarenals. while other cases described have shown 
abnormal pigmentation and growth of hair. The poo.:, 
bility of a persistence of what may be termed a foetal 
tvpc of glycogen metabolism has also to In- considered, 
especially in view of the congenital nature of the 
affection. Dr. van Creveld discusses also the oecurrineo 
of glycogen infiltration in other organs of the l«odv, 
such as that found by him in the so-calk-d idiopathic 
hypertrophy of the heart and by other obs-rv* even 
in the pyloric muscle in congenital pvl'.-rir ft-no-is. 
The differential diagnosis from ntht r a:f'-cti'*n~ of th" 
, liver in childhood is easy once the peculiar featur. - of 
I the disturbance of carbohydrate metabolism are :■ a’iz-d. 
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Many problems of the disease still remain unsolved, 
and, in view of its rarity, it seems justifiable to 
suggest tliat other workers should also attempt what 
Dr. van Crcvcld has done in the way of an ex- 
tremely careful and detailed study. 


GINGIVITIS OF PREGNANCY 
In spite of the fact that pregnancy gingivitis was 
described more than fifty years ago very little is known 
concerning its incidence, aetiology, or treatment. This 
.fact is made abundantly clear by reference to the stan- 
dard English textbooks on obstetrics, which cither omit 
mention of the condition or dismiss it in a few lines, 
the views expressed being widely dissimilar. The pre- 
liminary report of a clinical, histological, and experi- 
mental studs' of- pregnancy gingivitis by Ziskin, Black- 
berg, and Stout 1 is therefore of considerable interest. 
Clinically, these authors recognize four forms of this 
gingivitis, which may or may not be different stages 
of one condition. The first is characterized by bleeding 
of the gums. In the second form only the free gum 
margin is involved, more commonly in the region of 
the anterior teeth, and takes on the colour and appear- 
ance of a raspberry, being designated " raspberry red 
gums.” The third form is a generalized hypertrophy 
of the tissue and is usually confined to one section of 
the mouth. Lastly comes the so-called "pregnancy 
tumour,” which resembles ail epulis, differing from it 
by the fact that it may either disappear entirely -or 
diminish considerably in size after parturition. Histo- 
logically the significant change in the gums was found 
to be hyperplasia of tiie epithelium. The clinical study 
was based on the examination of the mouths of 41G 
.pregnant women, but it is not clearly stated whether 
this was a consecutive series of women attending an 
ante-natal clinic, or a selected group referred for dental 
treatment. Of the 416 patients 37.9 per cent, had some 
form of pregnancy gingivitis, of which 70 per cefit. 
belonged to the hypertrophic group. The fact that 
400, or 96.1 per cent, of all these patients, had some 
form of irritation in the mouth suggests that the 
gingivitis might have been secondary to the source of 
irritation. The authors are inclined to the view that the 
gingivitis is associated with " hormone change,” such 
as occurs during' pregnancy and menstruation and at 
puberty, and sought to obtain confirmation for their 
views by experimental studies on rats and monkeys. 
The results obtained witli rats were inconclusive, but 
in one monkey a scries , of- injections of prolan was 
associated with a definite hyperplasia of the epithelium 
without inflammatory changes in the submucosa. There . 
would appear to be general agreement that gingivitis 
commonl}' occurs after the fourth month of pregnancy 
and tends to disappear after delivery, although the con- 
dition may first make. its appearance with the onset of 
lactation. The point which has not been satisfactorily 
determined is whether gingivitis may arise in perfectly 
healthy mouths during pregnancy or whether the 
pregnancy causes a marked exacerbation of a pre- 
existing condition, and it is to be hoped that in subse- 
quent investigati ons the ~ use of x rays will not be . 

1 7i „ k : n I) E., - Blackbcrg, S. N„ and Stout, A P. : Sure.. 

. Gynecol, and Obstct., 1933, lxxvii, 719. 


omitted. In a more recent paper C. B. Reed* suggests 
that pregnancy gingivitis is due to deficiency of 
vitamins C and D in the diet. Other work would 
indicate that this view is more plausible than that 
advanced by Ziskin, Blackberg, and Stout, and if-found 
correct would support the view that the health of the 
expectant mother and her unborn child is largely 
dependent on the food she cats, both before and during 
pregnancy. ' 


TIIE THIRD MOLAR 

For the first time in history the Arris and Gale Lecture 
uas delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons, on 
February 21st, by a dental snrgcon. Mr. Bowdler 
Henry took as his subject the third molar tooth, and 
showed himself duly invested with the mantle of his 
predecessors by surveying his subject from anthropo- 
logical, cmbryological, paediatric, dental, and surgical 
aspects. He had collected material illustrating the 
troubles of the wisdom tooth in many races and more 
than one species, and he laid emphasis on the great 
variety and often mysterious character of the symptoms 
produced by failure of this tooth to erupt properly. 
John Hunter showed, and many later workers have 
confirmed, that the dental arch in front of the first 
molar does not grow appreciably after birth. The large 
permanent teeth of the adult dentition in front of the 
first molar must therefore arrange themselves in a space 
which has been provided for them many vears before, 
and the eruption of the second and third ’molars must 
depend on adequate growth of the parts behind the 
first molar. Mr. Henry concluded, after examining a 
great many radiograms of the jaws of young children 
and adolescents, that impaction and imperfect eruption 
is due to the maintenance of the tooth in its develop- ' 
mental position by the premature arrest of skeletal 
development. He suggested that one cause is rickets ; 
he is investigating other possible causes. Describing 
the operative technique for impacted wisdoms which he 
has developed on the basis of those of G. B. Winter 
and Boyd H. Gardner, he insisted that a radiographic 
examination is necessary, and that the operation should 
be regarded as one of some severity. Failures, some of 
which had ended fatally, have been due to over- 
estimation by the operator of his ability to treat the 
operation as a simple extraction, or his under-estimation 
of the resistance of the tooth or the general resistance 
of the patient. The forceful measures adopted by some 
surgeons often, he said, injure the inferior dental nerve 
and sometimes even fracture the jaw. Mr. Bowdler 
Henry’s method is to cleave off the crown of Jhe tooth 
and then divide the roots with a mallet and chisel, 
removing each part separately. He advocates the pre- 
vention of the trouble by removing the lower wisdom 
teeth between 8 and 10 years of age in all cases in which 
radiographic examination shows that they will probably 
become impacted. The third molars, of which the 
crowns are at this' age just forming, lie close to 
the surface of the ascending ramus and may be 
enucleated easily and rapidly and with less discomfort 
than the ordinary extraction of the second molar 
at 12 or 13. 

a Reed, C. B. : Atncr. Journ. Obstct. mid Gynecol., 1933, xxvi, S14. 
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THE USE OF THE HOUSING ACTS 
Medical officers of health and their assistants are 
constantly wrestling with the problem of defective and 
insanitary' housing, which adds to their work and for 
which they can often find no solution. An appeal to 
the owner almost certainly calls out 'a negative reaction, 
varying from polite regret to uncivil obstructivencss. 
To study' the Housing Acts, with all their long intricacy’, 
is more than most busy public medical officers can 
manage, and Dr. James Fenton did his colleagues a 
great sendee in a paper read before the Royal Sanitary' 
Institute on .February' 15th, describing the procedure 
under these Acts by' which owners of defective houses 
can be made to repair them. Soon after the introduc- 
tion of the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1919, the ] 
Royal Borough of Kensington, advised by’ the many 
experienced lawyers on its council, drew up a number 
of rules of procedure under the Act which have been 
found safe and effective. Under Section 2S a local 
authority' may' serve a notice on the owner of any’ house 
suitable for occupation by the working classes who does 
not keep it reasonably fit for human habitation, 
requiring him within twenty-one days or more to make 
it so. If the notice is not complied with and the owner 
does not declare his intention of closing the house, the 
local authority' can do the work and send him the bill ; 
if he does not pay' they can recover their costs with 
interest in a magistrate's court, and the amount becomes, 
a first charge on the premises. The local authority can 
declare their expenses to be payable by' instalments. 
One of the council’s rules is that in no case shall an 
order be made for payment by instalments, because if 
an owner defaults an authority’ can only' sue for the 
single instalment not paid. Profiting by the experience 
of local authorities against whom magistrates had 
decided that twenty-one day’s was not a reasonable time 
tor notice, and that direct labour was unreasonably' 
expensive, the council established further rules that 
fifty-six days’ notice — a time sufficient to build a house 
- — is to be allowed for the execution of works in every 
case ; and that if at any time they' undertook work in 
default of an owner they would invite tenders from half 
a dozen builders and accept the lowest, so that he could 
not say' that he could have had the work done more 
cheaply. Another rule provides that the council shall 
serve a schedule of repairs in each case and keep copies, 
so that if tenders have to be invited nothing shall be 
asked for that the owner has not been required to do. 
The Housing Act, 1930. by its Sections 17, IS, and 22, 
much improves the position. When a sanitary inspector 
is dealing with a house where the owner lias been ■ 
carrying out indifferent or patchy work, he gives a 
warning that unless the owner improves his methods 
the house will be referred to the housing inspector. 
Owners have discovered that if this takes place the 
house will have to be repaired from top to bottom in 
a workmanlike manner and made thoroughly habitable, 
or the council will step in and do it. This warning has 
in fact been more effective than procedure under the 
Public Health (London) Act. In the last five years 
794 notices have been served and 725 have been satis- 
factorily complied with. The council has carried out 
repairs in default of the owners in fourteen cases. 
Every appeal to the Minister and the County Court has 


been decided in favour of the council. When the owner 
can pay the council’s charges an order i- obtained for 
their payment as a civil debt ; when he cannot, the 
town clerk applies to be appointed the receiver, and 
the property is managed by the council until enough 
rent has been collected to defray the amount due. Over 
the whole period during which the council has put this 
type of legislation into force it has only lost £2, a sum 
due for interest which it waived when the owner paid 
the whole of a capital charge of £2S0 after losing an 
appeal. These results do not, of course, include the tre- 
mendous moral effect they have had on owners who have 
voluntarily commenced repair work on being served 
with notices that their houses arc to be surveyed. The 
general state of repair of the houses occupied by the 
working classes in North Kensington is much higher 
than at any time in the last thirty years. Dr. Fenton’s 
watertight system should prove an implement of the 
greatest value to other local authorities. 


TYPHUS FEVER IN 1932-3 
The epidemiological report of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations for Novcmber-December, 1933, con- 
tains, as in the previous year, 1 a valuable survey of the 
incidence and fatality of typhus fever throughout the 
world. In Europe, apart from the Iberian Peninsula 
and the Irjsh Free State, where a few sporadic cases 
occurred, typhus was practically confined to the eastern 
part of the continent, including the Balkans. The chief 
focus, as in the previous year, was Soviet Russia, where 
there was a pronounced increase at the end of the 
winter of 1931-2, and a decline in 1933. There was a 
slight increase of the endemic in Sub-Carpathian Russia, 
Poland, and Rumania, a decided increase in Yugoslavia, 
and a reappearance of the disease in Eastern Hungary, 
where only sporadic cases had occurred since the last 
epidemic of 1923-4. In Aria typhus showed an 
endemo-cpidemic prevalence in Soviet Russia, with 
exacerbations in 1932, especially in Western Siberia, 
and in Persia. In Turkey it was on the decline in 
1932, but showed an increase last year. In China, 
Manchuria, and Chosen the disease was present in 
cndemo-sporadic form, whereas in Japan the disease 
did not succeed in taking root, only three casts occurring 
in 1932 and in 1933. Tropical typhus showed the same 
low incidence in the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra as 
in previous years. Sporadic cases of mild typhus were 
also met with in Australia, especially in the West. In 
the United States the marked increase in the incidence 
of endemic typhus, if not in the area covered by the 
disease, was mainly due to improvement in diagnosis. 
In Mexico the endemic, though severe, was practically 
stationary, if not on the decline. In South America, 
sporadic cases were notified in 1932 and 1933 in Vene- 
zuela and Argentina, but epidemics occurred in Peru, 
Bolivia, and especially in the central part of Chile. In 
Africa a serious epidemic took place in Lower Egypt 
in 1932 and 1933 ; the disease was also epidemic in the 
Constantine department of Algeria in 1933. and endemic 
in Morocco and Tunis, while in tire Union of South 
Africa typhus has been definitely spreading during 
recent months, except in Cape Colony and Rhodesia, 
which has remained free from the disease. 
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Many problems of the disease slill remain unsolved, 
and, in view of its rarity, it seems justifiable to 
suggest that other workers should also attempt what 
Dr. van Creveld has done in the way of an ex- 
tremely carcfui and detailed study. 


GINGIVITIS OF PREGNANCY 

/ 

In spite of the fact that pregnancy gingivitis was 
described more than fifty years ago very little is known 
concerning its incidence, aetiology, or treatment. This 
fact is made abundantly clear by reference to the stan- 
dard English textbooks on obstetrics, which either omit 
mention of the condition or dismiss it in a few lines, 
the views expressed being widely dissimilar. The pre- 
liminary report of a clinical, histological, and experi- 
mental study of pregnancy gingivitis by Ziskin, Black- 
berg, and Stout 1 is therefore of considerable interest. 
Clinically, these authors recognize four forms of this 
gingivitis, which may or may not be different stages 
of one condition. The first is characterized by bleeding 
of the gums. In the second form only the free gum 
margin is involved, more commonly in the region of 
the anterior teeth, and takes on the' colour and appear- 


ance of a raspberry, being designated “ raspberry red 
gums." The third form is a generalized hypertrophy 
of the tissue and is usually confined to one section of 
the mouth. Lastly comes the so-called " pregnancy 
tumour, " which resembles an epulis, differing from it 
by the fact that it may cither disappear entirely or 
, diminish considerably in size after parturition. Histo- 
logically the significant change in the gums was found 
to be hyperplasia of the epithelium. The clinical study 
. was based on the examination of the mouths of -116 
pregnant women, but it is not clearly stated whether 
this was a consecutive scries of women attending an 
ante-natal clinic, or a selected group referred for dental 
treatment. Of the -116 patients 37.9 per cent, had some 
form of pregnancy gingivitis, of which 70 per ceftt. 
belonged to the hypertrophic group. The fact that 
400, or 96.1 per cent, of all these patients, had some 
form of irritation in the mouth suggests that the 
gingivitis might have been secondary to the source of 
irritation. The authors are inclined to the view that the 
' gingivitis is associated with " hormone change," such 
as occurs during pregnancy and menstruation and at 
puberty, and sought to obtain confirmation for their 
views by experimental studies on rats and monkeys. 
The results obtained with rats were inconclusive, but 
in one monkey a series of injections of prolan was 
associated with a definite hyperplasia of the epithelium 
without inflammatory changes in the submucosa. There 
would appear to be general agreement that gingivitis 
commonly occurs after the fourth month of pregnancy 
and tends to disappear after delivery', although the con- 
dition may first make.its appearance with the onset of 
lactation The point which has not been satisfactorily 
determined is whether gingivitis may arise in perfectly 
healthy mouths during pregnancy or whether the 
pregnancy causes a marked exacerbation of a pre- 
' existing condition, and it is to be hoped that in subse- 
quent investigati ons the use of x rays will not be . 


Ziskin D E-, Blackberg. S. X.. and Stoat. A. P.: -W-. 
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omitted. In a more recent paper C. B. Rccd : suggests 
that pregnancy gingivitis is due to deficiency' of 
vitamins C and D in the diet. Other work would 
indicate that this view is more plausible than that 
advanced by Ziskin, Blackberg, and Stout, and if found 
correct would support the view that the health of the 
expectant mother and her unborn child is largely 
dependent on the food she cats, both before and during 
pregnancy. 


THE THIRD MOLAR 

For the first time in history the Arris and Gale Lecture 
was delivered before the. Royal College of Surgeons, on 
February 21st, by a dental snrgcon. Mr. Bowdler 
Henry' took as bis subject the third molar tooth, and 
showed himself duly invested with the mantle of his 
predecessors by surveying his subject from anthropo- 
logical, cmbryological, paediatric, dental, and surgical 
aspects. He bad collected material illustrating the 
tronblcs of the wisdom tooth in many races and more 
than one species, and he laid emphasis on the great 
variety and often mysterious character of the symptoms 
produced . by' failure of this tootli to enipt properly. 
John Hunter showed, and many later workers have 
confirmed, that the dental arch in front of the first 
molar does not grow appreciably after birth. The large 
permanent teeth of the adult dentition in front of the 
first molar must therefore arrange themselves in a space 
which has been provided for them many years before, 
and the eruption of the second and third molars must 
depend on adequate growth of the parts behind the 
first molar. Mr. Henry concluded, alter examining a 
great many’ radiograms of the jaws of young children 
and adolescents, that impaction and imperfect eruption 
is due to the maintenance of the tooth in its develop- 
mental position by' the premature arrest of skeletal 
development. He suggested that one cause is rickets ; 
he is investigating other possible causes. Describing 
the operative technique for impacted wisdoms which he 
lias developed on the basis of those of G. B. Winter 
and Boyd H. Gardner, he insisted that a radiographic 
examination is necessary, and that the operation should 
be regarded as one of some severity. Failures, some of 
which had ended fatally, have been due to over- 
estimation by’ the operator of his ability to treat the 
operation as a simple extraction, or his under-estimation 
of the resistance of the tooth or the general resistance 
of the patient. The forceful measures adopted bv some 
surgeons often, he said, injure the inferior dental nerve 
and sometimes even fracture the jaw. Mr. Bowdler 
Henry’’s method is to cleave off the crown of Jhe tooth 
and then divide the roots with a mallet and chisel, 
removing each part separately’. He advocates the pre- 
vention of the trouble by’ removing the lower wisdom 
teeth between S and 10 years of age in all cases in which 
radiographic examination shows that they will probably 
become impacted. The third molars, of which the 
crowns are at this' age just forming, lie close to 
the surface of the ascending ramus and may be, 
enucleated easily and rapidly and with less discomfort 
than the ordinary’ extraction of the second molar 
at 12 or 13. 

5 Reed, C. B. : Amce. Joum. Obslet. and Gynecol., 1933, xxvi, S14. 
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" . THE USE OF THE HOUSING ACTS 

Medical officers o£ health and their assistants are 
constantly wrestling with the problem of defective and 
insanitary housing, which adds to their work and for 
which they can often find no solution. An appeal to 
the owner almost certainly calls out 'a negative reaction, 
varying from polite regret to uncivil obstructiveness. 
To study the Housing Acts, with all their long intricacy, 
is more than most busy public medical officers can 
manage, and Dr. James Fenton did his colleagues a 
great service in a paper read before the Royal Sanitary 
Institute on .February 15th, describing the procedure 
under these Acts by which owners of defective houses 
can be made to repair them. Soon after the introduc- 
tion of the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1919, the 
Royal Borough of Kensington, advised by the many 
experienced lawyers on its council, drew up a number 
of rules of procedure under the Act which have been 
found safe and effective. Under Section 2S a local 
authority may' serve a notice on the owner of any' house 
suitable for occupation by the working classes who does 
not keep it reasonably' fit for human habitation, 
requiring him within twenty-one days or more to make 
it so. If the notice is not complied with and the owner 
does not declare his intention of closing the house, the 
local authority can do the work and send him the bill ; 
if he does not pay they' can recover their costs with 
interest in a magistrate’s court, and the amount becomes, 
a first charge on the premises. The local authority can 
declare their expenses to be payable by' instalments. 
One of the council’s rules is that in no case shall an 
order be made for payment by' instalments, because if 
an owner defaults an authority can only' sue for the 
single instalment not paid. Profiting by' the experience 
of local authorities against whom magistrates had 
decided that twenty-one day's was not a reasonable time 
for notice, and that direct labour was unreasonably' 
expensive, the council established further rules that 
fifty-six day’s’ notice — a time sufficient to 1 build a house 
— is to be allowed for the execution of works in every 
case ; and that if at any' time they' undertook work in 
default of an owner they would invite tenders from half 
a dozen builders and accept the lowest, so that he could 
not say that he could have had the work done more 
cheaply. Another rule provides that the council shall 
sen e a schedule of repairs in each case and keep copies, 
so that if tenders have to be invited nothing shall be 
asked for that the owner has not been required to do. 
The Housing Act, 1930, by’ its Sections 17, 18, and 22, 

: much improves the position. When a sanitary' inspector 

; is dealing with a house where the owner has been • 

1 carrying out indifferent or patchy' work, he gives a 

“ warning that unless the owner improves his methods 

'■ the house will be referred to the housing inspector, 

c- Owners have discovered that if this takes place the 

?■ house will have to be repaired from top to bottom in 

ci a workmanlike manner and made thoroughly' habitable, 

or the council will step in and do it. This warning has 
it in fact been more effective than procedure under the 

t’ Public Health (London) Act. In the last five years 

h 794 notices have been served and 725 have been satis- 

[oi*‘ factorily complied with. The council has carried out 

q'jI repairs in default of the owners in fourteen cases. 

Every’ appeal to the Minister and the County’ Court has 


been decided in favour of the council. When the owner 
can pay the council's charges an order is obtained for 
their pay'ment as a civil debt ; when he cannot, the 
town clerk applies to be appointed the receiver, and 
the property is managed by' the council until enough 
rent has been collected to defray’ the amount due. Over 
the whole period during which the council has put this 
type 'of legislation into force it has only' lost £2, a sum 
due for interest which it waived when the owner paid 
the whole of a capital charge of £2S0 after losing an 
appeal. These results do not, of course, include the tre- 
mendous moral effect they' have had on owners who have 
voluntarily' commenced repair work on being served 
with notices that their houses are to be surveyed. The 
general state of repair of the houses occupied by’ the 
working classes in North Kensington is much higher 
than at any' time in the last thirty y’ears. Dr. Fenton’s 
watertight system should prove an implement of the 
greatest value to other local authorities. 


TYPHUS FEVER IN 1932-3 
The epidemiological report of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations for November-December, 1933, con- 
tains, as in the previous year, 1 a valuable survey' of the 
incidence and fatality of typhus fever throughout the 
world. In Europe, apart from the Iberian Peninsula 
and the Irjsh Free State, where a few sporadic cases 
occurred, typhus was practically confined to the eastern 
part of the continent, including the Balkans. The chief 
focus, as in the previous year, was Soviet Russia, where 
there was a pronounced increase at the end of the 
winter of 1931-2, and a decline in 1933. There was a 
slight increase of the endemic in Sub-Carpathian Russia, 
Poland, and Rumania, a decided increase in Yugoslavia, 
and a reappearance of the disease in Eastern Hungary', 
where only' sporadic cases had occurred since the last 
epidemic of 1923-4. In Asia typhus showed an 
endemo-epidemic prevalence in Soviet Russia, with 
exacerbations in 1932, especially' in Western Siberia, 
and in Persia. In Turkey it was on the decline in 
1932, but showed an increase last year. In China, 
Manchuria, and Chosen the disease was present in 
endemo-sporadic form, whereas in Japan the disease 
did not succeed in taking root, only' three cases occurring 
in 1932 and in 1933. Tropical typhus showed the same 
low incidence in the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra as 
in previous y'ears. Sporadic cases of mild typhus were 
also met with in Australia, especially' in the West. In 
the United States the marked increase in the incidence 
of endemic typhus, if not in the area covered by’ the 
disease, was mainly' due to improvement in diagnosis. 
In Mexico the endemic, though severe, was practically 
stationary', if not on the decline. In South America, 
sporadic cases were notified in 1932 and 1933 in Vene- 
zuela and Argentina, but epidemics occurred in Peru, 
Bolivia, and especially in the central part of Chile. In 
Africa a serious epidemic took place in Lower Egypt 
in 1932 and 1933 ; the disease was also epidemic in the 
Constantine department of Algeria in 1933, and endemic 
in Morocco and Tunis, while in the Union of South 
Africa typhus has been definitely spreading during 
recent months, except in Cape Colony and Rhodesia, 
which has remained free from the disease. 

1 See British ilrdicnl Journal . i, 524. 
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THE SCREWAVORM BROUGHT TO BOOK. 


The question of myiasis, or the parasitism of human 
and animal tissue by the larvae of flics, is one of 
considerable interest in medicine. In most cases the 
habit of invading actual living tissue is an optional one, 
practised as occasion arises.by species which normally 
breed in dead and decaying animal material. The blow- 
fly group affords many instances of this, and the habit 
has even been put to practical use for surgical purposes 
in the United Slates and' on the Continent. A similar 
but somewhat cruder practice has long been in vogue 
among the peons of South America to remove dead flesh 
from the backs of their horses. But some of the blow- 
fly group have become more strictly parasitic, and their" 
larvae have become adapted to live only in living tissue. 
For mally years Cochliomyia liiaccllaria was regarded as 
such a species, and its larvae were known as “ screw- 
worms.” Recently, however, E. C. Cushing and \V. S. 
Patton 1 have found that C. liiaccllaria is probably a 
harmless fly, and that its misdeeds should be attributed 
to quite a different one, which they have called 
C. amcricana. Its larvae are the real ” screw- worms,” 
attacking living tissue and producing a {rue specific 
myiasis. That is the reason why it has so long remained 
undiscovered. The adults closely resemble C. maccllaria, 
and so arc likely to have been overlooked ; the eggs 
are never laid in decaying riieat, so that the usual 
breeding experiments would yield only adults of the 
harmless species. In addition to exculpating a rela- 
tively useful species from the stigma of compulsory 
parasitism, Cushing and . Patton have pointed to the 
need for using an accurate microscopical technique in 
describing insects. The days when the hand Jens was 
the entomologist’s most important instrument arc 
passing — albeit somewhat too slowly — and the classifi- 
cation of insects is becoming a much more scientific and 
accurate affair. 


“THE MEDICAL, SICKNESS” 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Medical, Sickness 
Annuity and Life Assurance Society, Ltd., is being 
celebrated by a dinner this week, and a pamphlet has 
been prepared for the occasion, giving a short history 
of this enterprise. It was Mr. Ernest Hart, Editor of 
the British Medical Journal, who first conceived the 
idea of a self-supporting mutual provident association 
that should provide for medical and dental practitioners 
a payment in the event of sickness, an annuity in old 
age, and a sum payable at death. Hart talked it over 
with various practitioners ; lie opened a discussion on. 
the subject at a meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, and through the columns of this Journal he was 
able to bring his project tinder the notice of many 
members of the profession. The society began work on 
March 1st, 1884, and -by July 31st 540 members had 
joined. For over eight years the headquarters were in 
a private house in South London. In 1S93 a one-room 
office was taken in Chancery Lane, but this was not big 
enough for meetings of the executive committee, which 
were held in one of the rooms of the British Medical 
Association in the Strand. Next, year the members 


’ E (-printed from the Annals ol Tropical Jltdicine and Pamsita- 
, n J S JT‘ xxvii, No 4, .December 20th, 1033. Issued by the 


ave’rpuol Scliool’of Tropical Medicine. 


numbered nearly 1,500, and the total funds were over 
£77,578. Ernest Hart resigned the chairmanship in 
favour of Dr. F. dc Ilavilland Hall, who in 1912 was 
succeeded by Dr. F. J. Allan ; he in turn was succeeded 
by the present chairman, Dr. F. C. Marlley. In 1914 
office accommodation was secured at Lincoln House, 
High Holborn, and during the war years the executive 
had to deal with many new and complex problems. In 
1920 t lie status of the society was changed from that 
of a friendly society to a mutual company limited by 
guarantee under- the Life Assurance Companies Acts. 
This required a new constitution, new rates, tables, and 
policies, and a modernization of all internal systems of 
business. Further rapid growth followed this change, - 
which included the appointment of a board of directors 
instead of the old executive committee. By 1924 the 
membership was 4,111, the prelnium income nearly 
£54,000, and the total funds £391,000. Now in March, 
1934, with a membership of 7,000, the funds exceed 
a million. The history told in this pamphlet passes 
lightly' (for reasons that can be guessed) over the 
services rendered by Mr. Bertram Sutton, who began 
as “ the solitary clerk ” in the early ’nineties, then 
became assistant secretary, and since 1912 has been 
manager and secretary. 


HOSPITAL DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON ' 
The Metropolitan Counties Branch of the Britisl 
Medical Association has arranged a meeting of tb 
medical staffs of the London teaching hospitals ,ti 
consider the problem of London’s hospital development 
It will be held at B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square 
W.C., on Thursday, March 22nd, at 5 p.m., wit! 
Lord Horder in the chair. The discussion will bi 
opened by’ Dr. J. S. Fairbaim, president of the Britisl 
College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, Sir Crisj 
English, Mr. V. Zachary' Cope, and Dr. Geoffrey Evans 
It is hoped that there will be a full and rcpresentativi 
attendance. A leaflet dealing particularly with tin 
Hospital Policy of the British Medical Association as 
it concerns London has been prepared for the occasion. 


HASTINGS POPULAR LECTURE 
The sixth of the series of Sir Charles Hastings Popular 
Lectures, arranged by' the British Medical Association, 
will be given 'in the Great Hall of the Association's 
House in London on Wednesday evening next, 
March 7th, by' Dr. Robert Hutchison, whose subject 
is " The Food of the Growing Child.” The chair will 
be taken at S o’clock by' Lord Horder, and after 
the lecture relevant questions, in writing, are invited. 
Admission is free, by' tickets obtainable on application 
to the Financial Secretary', B.M.A. House, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.l. Seats not occupied by' ticket holders 
by 7.50 p.m. will be available for other members of 
the public. 


The subject chosen by the British Orthopaedic Associa- 
tion for the Robert Jones Prize and Gold Medal for 1933 
was Pott's paraplegia. In accordance with theJlecisibn of 
the judges that the essays written by Mr. R. W. Butler 
and Mr. H. J. Seddon are of equal merit, the' executive 
committee of the association has awarded a gold medal 
and prize of £50 to each of these successful candidates. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

• of the 

British Medical Association 

BOURNEMOUTH, 1934 



r p HE one hundred and second Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association 
will be held in Bournemouth next summer. The Sectional Meetings for 
scientific and clinical work will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
July 25th, 26th, and 27th, the morning sessions being given up to discussions 
and the reading of papers, and the afternoon to demonstrations. The Annual Repre- 
sentative Meeting for the transaction of medico-political business will begin on the 
previous Friday, July 20th. The full list of presidents, vice-presidents, and honorary 
secretaries of the sixteen Scientific Sections, together with the provisional time-table, 
was published in the Supplement for January? 27th. Other details of the arrange- 
ments for the Annual Meeting will appear in subsequent issues. We publish below 
the second of a series of descriptive and historical articles on the town and its medical 
institutions. The first, on Bournemouth and its attractions, appeared on January? 
6 th (p . 22). 


HOSPITALS AND' BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS OF BOURNEMOUTH 


The Royal Victoria and I Vest Hants Hospital 
General hospital provision for Bournemouth was first 
made in 1S59 by the founding of the General Dispensary 
and Cottage Hospital in Madeira Road. In 1877 the 
Provident Dispensary? was opened in Boscombe, and in 
1882 the Boscombe Cottage Hospital was inaugurated. 
In 1SS9 the Royal Victoria Hospital at Poole Road was 
founded, and in the same y?ear a dispensary? for out- 
patients was opened in Holdenhurst Road. In 1S97 a 
new hospital, now the West Hants branch of this 
hospital, was opened in Shelley Road, Boscombe. Event- 
ually, in 1911, an amalgamation, confirmed by Act of 
Parliament, was brought about between the Royal 
Victoria Hospital in Poole Road (now sixty-eight beds), 
and the West Hants Hospital in Boscombe (now 16S 
beds), and the Royal Victoria and West Hants Hospital, 
of which His Majesty the King is Patron, came into 
existence. Recently a very fine hospital of fifty?-eight 
beds for private patients of moderate means was com- 
pleted as an extension of the Boscombe branch ; it com- 
prises all that is newest and best in hospital planning 
and construction. 

This, the general hospital of Bournemouth, provides 
for the county? borough and a wide area of adjacent 
Hampshire and Dorset, and. is administered by a board 
of management. Except for cases of infectious fever and 
of acute mental disorder, all types are admitted for care 
and treatment, and the hospital forms a unit complete 
in all departments. Thirty?-five cots are set aside for 
children ; four beds for venereal disease cases ; sixteen 
for maternity patients, the hospital now being recognized 
by the Midwives Board as a training centre for midwives ; 
two for incipient mental cases ; eight for ear. nose, and 
throat patients ; and beds are available for surgical and 
complicated Cases of tuberculosis, and, as necessarv, for 
orthopaedic cases, patients with puerperal fever, and for 
> cases of ophthalmia neonatorum. The special depart- 
' ments are complete, each being in charge of a specialist 
■ in his particular subject. The resident staff consists of a 
medical officer, a casualty officer, and four house-surgeons. 
, Recently, large improved laboratories have been built 
and equipped for the departments of pathology, bacterio- 
; logy, and biochemistry ; and new spacious post-mortem 
examination rooms have been completed. 

, Although a large sum of money had to be raised during 
the year for capital expenditure, chiefly upon the private 
ward block, the generosity of supporters has enabled the 
hospital to pay its - way. The increasing population of 
Bournemouth (117,000), and the ever-widening radius 


served by the hospital, mean a continual pressure upon 
the accommodation available, so that every effort has to 
be made to extend both in-patient and out-patient de- 
partments. In the near future steps are to be taken to 
add forty-six extra beds, and to build further operating 
theatre accommodation, and additional quarters for the 
nursing staff. Last year (1933), the total number of in- 
patients was 4,745, while out-patient attendances totalled 
111,616. The daily? average number of in-patients was 
230. 4S, and the average duration of stay 17.73 days. 
The number of surgical operations was 5,659, and of 
casualties 7,895. The total ordinarv expenditure was 
£42,435. 

Cornelia and East Dorset Hospital ^ Poole 

Also a general hospital and the largest in the county 
of Dorset, this hospital serves the borough cl Poole and 
the whole of East Dorset, and draws a considerable 
numb/r of patients from other parts cf the county. It 
was founded in Poole forty-five years ago, and at first 
had accommodation for thirty in-patients. Since then 
numerous additions have been made, so that now the 
beds and cots number 110. Last year a new operating 
theatre was added, and a new block for maternity 
patients is nearing completion. There is accommodation 
for eleven private patients, each of whom is. admitted 
on the recommendation of his medical adviser under the 
care of a member of the honorary? medical or surgical 
staff. Thirty-five years ago the number of in-patients 
was 231 ; last year the figure exceeded 1,500. The 
number of operations performed was 1,400. During 1933, 
26,000 attendances of out-patients were registered. 

The Royal National Sanatorium for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest 

This hospital, of which His Majesty the King is Patron, 
is, as its name implies, a national institution, and is 
supported by voluntary contributions. Accommodation is 
provided for ninety-three patients of both sexes, who arc 
drawn from all parts of the kingdom. Preference is given 
to those with early disease. The minimal age for treat- 
ment is 16. This sanatorium, built in 1855, is the oldest 
of the local charitable institutions and, by its estab- 
lishment at that time, did much to popularize Bourne- 
mouth as a health resort. It is situated in Bourne 
Avenue on rising ground in the centre cf the town, and 
faces south, being well protected from north and east 
by the shelter of its position and by the many surround- 
ing pine trees. 
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The objects of tlie institution nro : “ To afford an 
asylum for patients afflicted with chest diseases who, 
being convalescent, may yet require further medical 
treatment and change of air to establish their health, 
or may be labouring under such incipient form of disease 
as to afford reasonable hope of their obtaining benefit 
from temporary residence in a dry and salubrious 
climate." This institution was one of the successful 
pioneers in the campaign against tuberculosis. 

The Firs Home 

The Firs Home, Trinity Road, was established in 18GS, 
and is administered by a board of trustees and a com- 
mittee of management. It admits patients with advanced 
pulmonary tuberculosis only, and has accommodation for 
twenty cases: ten male and ten female. Eight beds are 
retained by the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation. It is 
an interesting fact'that -this 
hospital was one of the first 
established for the specific 
purpose of caring for incur- 
able cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Until 1913 the 
home was maintained 
entirely by voluntary 
subscriptions. Since then 
patients have been received 
under the terms of the 
Health Insurance Acts, and 
latterly others have been 
admitted referred by public 
bodies under tuberculosis 
treatment schemes. 

The Victoria Home for 
Crippled Children 

This home, situated in 
Burnaby Road, AlumChinc, 
was first opened in 189 S. 

Since then it has been enlarged several times. A bmnch 
of the Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union, 
the home is controlled by the council of the society', 
assisted by a committee of Bournemouth residents. 
There is room for seventy-three, cripple children of 
2 to 10 years, who are admitted for prolonged 
periods, and are given skilled nursing ' along with 
electrical, sunlight, and massage treatment. Children 
suffering from various types of paralysis, surgical 
tuberculosis, "diseases of bones and joints, rickets, and 
deformity are admitted. As to relative numbers, those 



The Royal Victoria Branch, Boole Road 


suffering from paralyses head the list. The usual length 
of stay is three to twelve months. The home is certified 
by the Board of Education and approved by the Ministry 
of Health, for the reception of selected cripple children 
referred by local authorities. 

The Herbert Convalescent Home 

This convalescent home in Alumhurst Road, West- 
bourne, was established in 1851 for the benefit of patients 
from Salisbury Infirmary, and for other necessitous sick 
persons recommended by the governors of the Infirmary, 
to which the home is attached in perpetuity. Patients 
admitted are those already convalescent and in no further 
need of any special medical or surgical attention. The 
tuberculous are not admitted. A committee of manage- 
ment of Bournemouth subscribers appointed at the animal 

Court of th"c Salisbury 
Infirmary meets quarterly, 
and administers the institu- 
tion. There are sixty beds 
available, and the patients 
come from all parts of 
England'. The duration of 
stay is a fortnight, but this 
period may be extended at 
-the discretion of the com- 
mittee. It is interesting to 
know that the original 
building in Alumhurst Road 
was planned by Florence 
Nightingale. 


The Russell Cotes Home 
and School of Recovery 

Opened in ■ 1922, j and 
recently enlarged,, this 
institution at Pnrkstone, 
Dorset, accommodates U< 
children of both sexes, 
with the necessary staff- 


The home is really a residential school of recover y 
{or children of 7 to !•! who are debilitated, •anaemic, 
or crippled, and who are selected by the school 
medical officers of the various London education 
authorities as being most in need of change of 
air and surroundings.' Some twelve- different metro- 
politan educational authorities send subnormal - children, 
to the home. Each child spends six weeks under 
care and treatment ; a few remain for twelve week-- 
Situated among pine trees on Constitution Hill, o''e r ’ 
looking Poole Harbour and Brownsea Island, . ,ne 
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home grounds cover over ten acres of hillside, which 
King Edward was heard to declare afforded " one of the 
finest views in the kingdom." 

Douglas, House 

Douglas House, in West Southboume, was opened in 
1924 by the United Services Fund as a convalescent and 
holiday home for tuberculous ex-service men of the Army 
and Royal Air Force. It .was established for men with 
quiescent tuberculosis who needed a period of convales- 
cence under medical supervision so as to render them 
fit for employment. Preference is given to men with 
sputum negative for the tubercle bacillus. The home is 
not a sanatorium or- a training colony, but is designed 
to give a few weeks’ seaside holiday combined with a 
regime suitable for the tuberculous. Up to October 31st, 
1933, the total admissions numbered 5,326 ; the yearly 
average number of residents being 583. The total 
-number of beds available is eighty, the daily number 
occupied sixty-one. The average stay of each patient 
is five weeks ; the average gain in weight 2i lb. There 
is a resident medical superintendent and one assistant 
superintendent, a matron, a trained nursing sister, a male 
nurse, six attendants (exclusive of kitchen staff), and one 
housekeeper. An admirable arrangement exists whereby 
the Fund gives a money grant towards the support of a 
man’s family while he is at the home. 

Hahnemann Convalescent Home and Dispensary 
Founded in 1879, this home was enlarged in 18S3, and 
in 1914 a chapel was added. There are thirty-two beds 
for patients of both sexes, and ample balcony accommo- 
dation. Those eligible- for admission are patients with 
incipient tuberculosis and convalescents from hospitals 
and dispensaries requiring rest and medical supervision, 
and they are admitted on a governor’s recommendation, 
which is valid for twelve weeks' residence. Patients with 
any infectious fever, bronchitis, or bronchial asthma are 
not admitted. Males under 17 and females under 15 are 
not eligible for admission. The dispensary was originally 
! established for the sick poor not receiving parochial relief : 

‘ such were entitled- to advice and medicinal remedies. 

; The House Beautiful 

• This was opened in 1S94 for the reception of the many 
delicate children recovering from illness and in need of 
, special care and attention. Eligible children are those 
; convalescent after illness, or injury, or surgical operation. 

Girls between the ages of G and 14, and boys between 
, 6 and 12, are admitted. When possible, the children are 

kept until they are completely restored to health. 

Municipal Hospitals 

The Infectious Fever Hospital at Gloucester Road (78 
” beds) is available for all cases of notifiable infectious 
'' disease, and, where beds permit, for those not notifiable 
but believed by the medical officer of health to be best 
segregated. The management is in the hands of the 
Health Committee of the Borough Council. With a 
”, rapidly increasing population this hospital . no longer 
affords sufficient accommodation for all the cases which 
l '■ demand isolation. Present and’ future needs, however, 
‘ are being considered so that a modem hospital, with room 
for necessary expansion, is likely to be built on an ex- 
tensive site on the outskirts of tire town. 

The Small-pox Hospital at West Howe is situated within 
< the borough, about three miles from the centre of the 
ty-’ town, near to the Bournemouth, Poole, and Ringwood 
crossroads. There is accommodation for six patients 
, >- only ; but since the site is an extensive one any emer- 
V. : gency can be met by the erection of temporary wards. 

This hospital also is managed by the Health Committee, 
(f Fairmilc House, Christchurch, serves the area of the 
I former Bournemouth and Christchurch Union, and now, 
... ; by agreement with the Hampshire County Council, is 
, / controlled by the Public Assistance Committee of the 
•r ’ Bournemouth County Borough Council. There are avail- 


able 276 beds for the admission of all patients, whether 
chronically sick (medical or surgical), venereal, tuber- 
culous, maternity, borderline mental patients, or the 
mentally deficient ; and there is accommodation for 
patients who need temporary isolation. No provision, is 
made for out-patients or for those requiring operative 
surgical treatment. There is no resident medical officer, 
a part-time medical man in active medical practice being 
responsible for the medical care of all patients — an 
arrangement which has worked so far efficiently and well. 

S. W. S. 


A CONSPECTUS OF GENERAL MEDICINE 


WELLCOME MUSEUM OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 
There is a tendency for intensive -specialization to cramp 
the field of medical vision . Its growth has been largely 
dependent upon the rapid progress in knowledge which 
has taken place during the last few decades ; no man 
can be expected to become familiar with all the newer 
methods of diagnosis, clinical investigation, and treatment. 
In technical skill specialization finds its fullest justifica- 
tion ; even games such as cricket and football have 
acknowledged this need, and the building up of an inter- 
national side nowadays calls for a carefully balanced 
choice of specialists in different departments of the game. 
But the ’’ all-rounder ’’ in medicine, as in sport, is a man 
to be relied upon. 

’’ Tropical ’’ and ” Non-Tropical ’’ Disease 

There is one medical specialty which, in spite of its 
obvious advantages, involves special dangers— namely, 
tropical medicine. There are very few diseases which are 
strictly tropical. Malaria was at one time common in this 
country ; during the Great War many cases occurred, not 
always among those who had returned from tropical or 
subtropical climates. Yellow fever has in the past occurred 
at European ports. Plague is a constant menace to 
shipping, and port authorities have to be alive to this 
ever-present danger ; country districts in England have 
been attacked within living memory, and the history of 
Europe has been changed by calamitous epidemics of this 
disease. Yaws, which might with more justification be 
labelled a tropical disease, is so closely linked up with 
syphilis that it cannot be neglected by practitioners in 
temperate countries. Climatic bubo, or lymphogranuloma 
inguinale, is now classified as a sixth venereal disease, and 
may occur anywhere. Helminthic diseases, which arc well 
taught at the tropical schools in London, Liverpool, and 
elsewhere, are largely- neglected in the general medical 
curriculum. Possibly' recent work on epilepsy due to 
cysticercus infection will do something to remedy' this. 
Relapsing fever, bacillary dysentery, typhus, undulant 
or .Mediterranean fever, leprosy, and many other diseases 
which have, in the past, been regarded as especially suit- 
able for textbooks on tropical medicine are more a question 
of environment and social conditions than of climate. 

To take the argument a stage further, increasing 
facilities for rapid transport are daily bringing within 
our reach diseases of which the average medical student 
has little knowledge. As an example of this may be men- 
tioned schistosomiasis, which will shortly be a possible 
danger to the ’’ week-end ” visitor to Egypt. 

It is essential to eliminate from the minds of medical 
men this arbitrary distinction between ” tropical ” and 
” non-tropical ” diseases. In this way alone will it be 
possible to avoid such calamitous diagnostic errors as, for 
instance, regarding amoebic dysentery as tuberculous 
ulceration of the intestine, sleeping sickness as Hodgkin's 
disease, schistosomiasis as malignant disease of the 
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bladder, kala-azar ' as Banti’s disease, yellow fei'ur as ? 
Uefl s disease, leprosy as ringworm, or the reverse. 


England and Wales 


Arrangement of mr. Museum 

The Wellcome -Museum of Medical Science is designed 
to provide a comprehensive review of the medicine both 
of tropical and of temperate climates in such a wav that, 
without unduly encroaching u[»n the time demanded by 
the regular curriculum, a student mav obtain this broader 
view of medicine. 

The museum is arranged on an aetiological basis, and 
thus, even from a rapid survey of the various sections, 
the visitor is able to orientate his conception of medicine 
as a whole. Commencing with the protozoal diseases, he 
passes to the metazoa!, and so on to virus diseases, 
bacterial diseases, endocrine diseases, deficiency diseases, 
and diseases of mixed or unlcnonn origin. Special sections 
are devoted to blood diseases, nerve diseases, shin diseases, 
and new growths. 

In its method of display the museum differs radically 
from the classical medical museum, which is mainly 
pathological. Each disease is considered as a whole — 
aetiology, pathology, symptomatology, treatment, and 
prevention. By means of photograplfs, charts, drawings, 
models, and specimens it is possible to study each disease 
visually, and in such a way that the memory is stimulated 
anrj the interest sustained. It makes the student observe 
and reflect, it provides a ready means of revision, it 
supplies the busy practitioner with a reference museum 
where he can polish up any therapeutic or diagnostic 
weapon which has fended to rust through disuse. Most 
emphatically it is not “ spoon-feeding.” 

Every effort is made to keep the museum up to date. 
The short descriptions of each disease, labels, illustrations, 
and specimens are constantly being revised. As the 
museum is becoming better known, specialists in the 
carious subjects are giving generous assistance in its 
development. In eacli section files are kept in which arc 
placed classified cuttings from the journals on the more 
recent work. These are kept up to date daily, so that 
a piece of important new work appearing in a journal 
one week will be found in the museum files before the 
next number has appeared. 

Futlt.e DEVin.ory.zsTs 

The museum has already been visited by representative 
medical men from more tfian twenty different countries, 
and all have borne generous testimony to its national and 
international value. At present it .is in process of de- 
velopment. Such an ambitious scheme will, of necessity, 
take many years to perfect ; indeed, it is doubtful if 
finality can ever be reached, for the art of medicine is 
ever moving forward. Stagnation is the curse of most 
museums. It is only in the realization of its shortcomings 
that a museum can find salvation. Every visitor becomes 
a factor in its development by his suggestions and con- 
structive criticism. It is hoped that the medical pro- 
fession will support the scheme by taking a sympathetic 
interest in its progress ; that teachers will bring their 
classes and use the various sections for demonstration 
purposes ; that students— and especially senior students— 
will extend their range of knowledge by making free use 

of its facilities. . , 

The museum owes its inception to the scientific entnu- 
ejasm of its founder. Sir Henry Wellcome, and its founda- 
tions were laid bv that great apostle of hygiene. Sir 
Andrew Balfour. Their object can only be achieved when 
it has become a living force in medical education. The 
address of the Wellcome Museum of Medical Science is 
jS3 ,’ Euston. Road, London, K.W.l. and the director is 
Dr. S. H. Daukes. 


Liverpool Medical School Centenary 
This year (writes a correspondent) the Liverpool Medical 
School celt-brans its centenary, for, although there are 
records of ship surgeons training in the to-.vr. in 1789, it 
was not until 1834 that the Liverpool Royal Institution 
Medical School (as it was then called) was founded. Tales 
have been handed down from' those early days o; a 
camouflaged dissecting room within the precincts of a 
respectable boarding school for young gentlemen. How 
hastily did the scandalized parents remove their offspring 
when the ne«s leaked out. The students at this time 
did four years dispensing and dressing in the wards, taking 
.a final year in London, and, as the nursing staff was 
totally inadequate, they were probably far more adept in 
dealing with the drugs and dressings than are modern 
students. v,ho tend to watch deft nurses doing the job. In 
1 SI A the Royal Infirmary and the Medical School joined 
to form Queen's College, and The same year the Northern 
Hospital came into existence. A fen- years later the 
present Southern Hospital was built fo complete the trio. 
The charter of University College was greeted in ISS1 and 
the Medical School became a faculty of the University. In 
the ensuing years the nucleus of the Gynaico’cgica 1 - 
Oltstetrical Museum was collected, and much valuable 
work was done in all departments. The new century 
found the tropical, medicine department outgrowing its 
quarters, until it had to break off and form a school cf 
its own- During these years, also, the pioneer work in 
orthopaedic surgery brought honour to the school from 
all quarters. The medical students have added their quet: 
to history. There arc records of a famous " hot-pre 
supper," which lasted from Friday evening to Saturday 
afternoon. In 1S74 the Medical Students' Debating 
Society was formed, and it exists to-day as the oldest and 
most flourishing society cf the University. Under its 
auspices the students are .arranging a medical ball n 
celebrate the centenary. This is to be held in the Adelphi 
Hotel. Liverpool, on Wednesday, March I4th. Lord 
Horder will be the guest of honour. The students hope 
that all who have an interest in the Liverpool Medical 
School will come and help to make the function a great 
success. Details and tickets may be obtained from Miss 
M. F. Procter, honorary.- secretary. Medical Students’ 
Debating Society, the Medical School. University cf 
Liverpool. 

Small-pox in England and Wales 

In a recent communication 1 to the permanent com- 
mittee of the International Office of Public Health Sir 
George Buchanan states that the number cf cases- of 
small-pox notified in England and Wales dtcidedly 
decreased in 1933, and that the disease was tending to 
disappear from London and the South of England. Since 
the Tuscmua episode in 1929 there has been no evidence 
of cases of variola major due to importation of the 
disease, nor, if one may judge by the clinical features 
and fatality rote among unvaccinated persons, has there 
been any increase in the gravity of the cases. During 
the period 1922-32 the deaths from small-pox in England 
and Wales, exclusive of the Tuscar.ta cases, were 242 
among 79.7S0 cases notified. It is impossible to state 
the exact number of uncomplicated cases of small-pox 
among these 242 deaths, or the number of cases in which 
the cause of death had nothing to do with concurrent 
small-pox, although sroall-pox figures on the death certi- 
ficate in accordance with the regulations. _ 

1 Bull. Ofj. Ir.tr, -fat. aflys. PhLI.. January. 19S4, p- Si. 
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‘ Out-patients at Guy’s Hospital 

A report on out-patient statistics for 1933, just pre- 
sented to the house committee o£ Guy's Hospital, includes 
a table showing the number of visits made per out-patient 
in the various departments. That the out-patient, depart- 
ment of the hospital, as a whole is now being used more 
and more in a consultative capacity is indicated by the 
small number of visits made to the department by each 
individual out-patient. Taking the general average over 
all sections of the department throughout the year, the 
number of visits per out-patient works out at 2.6. This 
suggests that in a large proportion of cases patients arc 
sent by their private or panel doctors to get the benefit 
of examination and consideration of their cases bv the 
visiting specialists at the hospital, and then return to 
their own doctors to continue treatment in the light of 
the advice given them. For six months of 1933 a detailed 
record was made of the visits of patients attending the 
out-patient physicians. It was found that 69 per cent, of 
these patients attended only once or twice (the second 
visit being almost invariably for the result of an x-rav 
or other examination being recorded), 15 per cent, 
attended for two to five times, and 16 per cent, attended 
more than five times. 

St. Pnncras House Improvement Society 

The ninth anniversary of the St. Pancras House 
Improvement Society was celebrated a few weeks ago. 
There has been in the past twelve months another 
considerable extension of the society’s activities. Last 
year a large block of property with frontage on Seymour 
Street, including the offices of the society, came into the 
market, and the committee was faced with the alterna- 
tives of increasing its commitments or of allowing a 
closely populated area to be exploited by commercial 
development. There was a balance in hand of £16,0.00 
towards the purchase price, and the remainder required 
— namely, £22,000 — was subscribed in three weeks. The 
new site covers one and a half acres, and has been housing 
703 inhabitants. During the last twelve months two 
other sites in the neighbourhood have been taken over 
for commercial purposes, and it was felt, therefore, to 
be essential that a special effort should be made to 
preserve tire Drummond Street site for housing. Generous 
help in the way of donations and investments during 1933 
has enabled the society to go forward steadily. An illus- 
trated pamphlet has been issued by the society indicating 
the amount of building which has been accomplished since 
1924 and the slum conditions which have thus been 
replaced by healthy- homes. 

Tuberculosis Returns 

The Minister of Health has issued a circular (I36S) to 
county and county borough councils, tuberculosis joint 
committees, and the authorities of sanatoria and other 
residential institutions, approved for the treatment of 
tuberculosis in England, with reference to the furnishing 
of annual returns. It has been found that the value of 
Part G of the annual return, which relates to the imme- 
diate results of the treatment of definitely tuberculous 
patients in residential, institutions, has been seriouslv 
impaired during recent years by the inclusion of a con- 
siderable number of patients who remain in an institution 
for a few days only, and who may be readmitted several 
times during the year. This defect is stated to be most 
pronounced in areas where such patients who were pre- 
viously in Poor Law institutions are now accommodated 
in public health hospitals, and are accordingly included 
in Part G of the annual return. Tile Minister has 
decided, therefore, to amend Part G so as to exclude 
from its scope all patients whose stay in residential 


institutions has not exceeded twenty-eight days. For the 
year 1934 and onwards the form described in Part G of 
the first schedule to Memorandum 37/T (revised) will 
be amended so as to relate only to patients who have 
been discharged from approved residential institutions 
after a continuous period of treatment exceeding twenty- 
eight days. The second section of Part D of the first 
schedule to the Memorandum (in which short-stay patients 
should continue to be included) will be subdivided so 
as to distinguish the numbers of pulmonary and non- 
pulmonary patients, in order that information may be 
available as to the total numbers of pulmonary and of 
non-pulmonary patients dealt with in residential institu- 
tions during the year. The Minister does not anticipate 
that any variation in the records kept in pursuance of 
paragraph 2 of Memorandum 37/T (revised) by tubercu- 
losis officers and the medical officers of residential institu- 
tions approved by him for the treatment of tuberculosis 
will ordinarily be needed to enable the annual returns for 
1934 and future years to be prepared in the amended 
form now prescribed. This alteration of the requirements 
of the Memorandum became effective on January 1st ; 
the returns for 1933 are not affected. The necessary- 
changes will be made in the forms to be issued towards 
the end of 1934 for the purpose of the return for this year. 


Scotland 


Glasgow Rovnl Maternity and Women's Hospital 
The annual medical reports of the Glasgow Royal 
Maternity and Women’s Hospital illustrate the value of 
the standard scheme for unifying the clinical reports of 
maternity hospitals which was drawn up by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Royal Society of Medicine. The 
seventh of these reports, for the year 1932, is exception- 
ally comprehensive, a new case sheet having been designed 
for the purpose of obtaining mere detailed records. The 
institution, which is solely devoted to maternity cases, 
contains 175 beds, seventy-eight being reserved for ante- 
natal cases, seventy-eight for lying-in cases, and nineteen 
for " suspect ” cases. These last arc situated in an 
isolation block, under the charge of one of the assistant 
obstetric surgeons, who holds the post for four montlis 
at a time, assisted by a special house-surgeon, neither of 
whom during their tenure of office have any dealings 
with patients in other parts of the hospital. Such cases 
as those of " failed forceps ” or of manipulation before 
admission are sent direct to the isolation block. Septic 
cases are transferred to the city fever hospitals. The 
remainder of the institution is conducted on the permanent 
unit system, each unit bt-ing staffed by a chief obstetric 
surgeon, a visiting obstetric surgeon, two assistant 
obstetric surgeons, and one extra' assistant olrst'-tric 
surgeon. During 1932, 4,391 patients were admitted, the 
average daily number of in-patients being 164. The 
average length of stay of patients in the wards was 13.6 
days. The number of children born in the institution 
was 3,137, 2,740 (S7 per cent.) being born alive. During 
the year there were eighty-two maternal deaths, a mor- 
tality of 1 .8 per cent. A working agreement with the 
Corporation of Glasgow has enabled the hospital to con- 
tinue its policy of not refusing treatment to any woman 
in labour, without overcrowding the wards. In 1932 the 
municipal hospitals received 1,022 patients as overflow 
cases. From the ante-natal dispensary, which b on the 
premises, many cases are admitted to the obstetrical de- 
partment and to the ante-natal wards ; in 1932 the number 
of patients treated in these wards was 1,561, representing 
35.5 per cent, of ail admissions. With this dispensarv 
is combined a post-natal dispensatv. and an infant con- 
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sultation (child welfare) centre ; the total attendances at 
all these numbered 20,988 during the year. The hospital 
also conducts a large amount of obstetrical work in the 
patients' homes. Many patients are sent into its wards 
as emergency cases by general practitioners and midwives. 
In 1932 there were 2,873 abnormal cases — 05 per cent, 
of all admissions. The prevalence of rickets in the popula- 
tion of Glasgow is responsible for this high proportion, 
and it is a factor that has to be borne in mind when 
comparing the morbidity and mortality figures with those 
of maternity institutions elsewhere. There were 213 cases 
of puerperal sepsis, and 235 of puerperal pyrexia. It was 
not found easy to apply to the hospital the simple division 
of rases into “ booked " and " emergencies ” suggested 
by the committee of the Royal Society of Medicine. For 
the purposes of this report three categories have been 
defined : patients who were under ante-natal supervision 
long enough to allow of the diagnosis and treatment of 
any abnormality which might be present : patients sent in 
as emergency cases by doctors or midwives, or by members 
of the hospital staff working on “ the district ” ; and 
patients who had not been under ante-natal supervision. 
It will be noted that this classification is based upon the 
time during which the patient had been under supervision 
rather than upon the type of supervision. In the first 
category there were 2,940 cases ; in the second 1,050 ; 
and in the third 401. From these figures it emerges that 
of a total of 4,391 patients treated in the wards of the 
hospital, GG.9 per cent, had had ante natal supervision, 
23.9 per cent, were sent in as emergency cases, and 9.1 
per cent.’ were without recommendation of any kind. 


Leith Hospital 

At the annual meeting of contributors to Leith Hospital 
it was reported that the ordinary expenditure had exceeded 
the ordinary income by £4,284. During the year, how- 
ever, sums amounting to £35,626 had been received in 
legacies. The amount received in subscriptions from the 
people of Leith and Edinburgh had been about £S,S00 ; 
this was equivalent to about 2s. per head of the popula- 
tion of Leith. It was suggested that if the public could 
add another Is. per head per annum, the difficulties of 
the hospital would be solved. The number of patients 
in the wards during the year had been 1,835. a decrease 
of 161 on the number for 1932. In the children's wing 
810 patients had been treated, a decrease of seventy-two. 
The ordinary income had been £15,715, arid the ordinary’ 
expenditure £19,999. Mr. David Dell was elected presi- 
dent of the hospital in succession to Mr. John A. Lindsay, 
who is retiring after twenty-five years’ valuable sen-ice 
to the institution. 


Training of Nurses in Municipal Hospitals 
At a meeting of the Public Health Committee of 
'dinburgh Corporation on February 20th it was intimated 
"v the medical officer of health that an application had 
,een made to the General Nursing Council for recognition 
,e the Western General Hospital, one of the municipal 
lospitals, as a training school for nurses. If tins applica- 
ion were granted all' nurses beginning at tins hospital 
vould be able to receive a complete training. Hither o 
mrses in municipal hospitals had required to leave the 
tW for one year in order to receive their training in 
■urgical nursing. This incomplete training had reacted 
Inversely on nurses applying for training in mumc.pa 
osoitals and to overcome this difficulty salaries had 
^ • i nrnbTtioncrs in excess of those in other 

je Z T’ns It r was now proposed to reduce the salary’ 
•3is for probationers to £20, rising to £40 per annum ; 
STwoS/ effect a considerable saving ^worfdta 
utilized to increase the salaries paid to 
staff nurses, and matrons. 


Aberdeen Post-gradiinte Course 

The Aberdeen Medical School has arranged a course- of 
post-graduate study at the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary and 
the Royal Aberdeen Hospital for Sick Children, on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, at 3.1-5 p.in., from May 1st to June 
14tl>, both dates inclusive. In order to enable practitioners 
if possible, to attend the complete course of instruction, 
the lectures and demonstrations given on Tuesdays will be 
repeated on Thursdays. The fee for the course will he 
£3 3s. Those desiring to Lake part in it should notify 
Mr. H. J. Butchart, secretary of the University, Aberdeen, 
not later than April 27th. 

Springfield Asylum nt Cupar 

At a meeting of Uie Fife Comity Council Finance Com- 
mittee, held at Cupar on February 14th, the question of 
an extension of tile Joint Asylum at Springfield, esti- 
mated to cost £100,000, was considered. At a previous 
meeting, held on January 3rd, an adverse report upon the 
institution by the Board of Control bad been discussed. 
This report had pointed out that the county of Fife had 
no institution for the mentally defective, and that tlic 
presence of mentally defective children in the same insti- 
tution as mentally deranged children was detrimental to 
the recovery of the latter. It was also pointed out that 
the institution was overcrowded, that the accommodation 
for the nursing staff was too small, that the hospital 
conditions for the mental patients were unsatisfactory, 
and that there was no building specially devoted to 
worship for the 900 resident patients. Unless these 
matters were improved, the report continued, the Board 
of Control would be compelled to take action. The 
meeting on February 14th included delegates from Dun- 
fermline and Kirkcaldy Town Councils, Perth County 
Council, and members of the Joint Asylum Committee. 
It was decided that there was a shortage of some 130 beds, 
that the hospital accommodation was too small, and that 
an operating theatre should be provided. It was resolved 
to proceed at once with the erection of a central kitchen 
nt a cost of £5,000, and to recommend to the various 
councils concerned that the proposed extension scheme 
should be undertaken. 

Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow 

At the annual meeting of the Victoria Infirmary. 
Glasgow. Lord Provost A. B. Swan, who presided, said 
that the Infirmary required to meet an annual ordinary 
expenditure of £69,000 ; the figures for the past year had 
been satisfactory, although it would be desirable to have 
many more subscribers. Mr. William Gray, chairman of 
the governors, mentioned that the twelve principal volun- 
tary hospitals in Glasgow provided 3,0S7 beds, and that 
during last year the number of patients treated had 
been G4.519, while in addition nearly 200,000 out-patients 
had attended the dispensaries. The cost of maintenance 
of these twelve hospitals had been £401,700 and the deficit 
on their maintenance accounts had amounted to £SO,000, 
which had had to be met from legacies that ought to have 
been placed to capital account. The report of the Victoria 
Infirmary showed that the income had been £53,19S and 
the expenditure £69,186, leaving a deficit of £15, OSS t<? 
be met out of the extraordinary income of £30,044. 
During the year the endowment fund had been increased 
by £15,290. The number of cases treated during the 
year, including those in the auxiliary hospital, had been 
8,9S6. Extensions had been necessary, involving an ex- 
penditure of £23,000 for the paying patients' wing and 
£50,000 for the Nurses’ Home. Accommodation would 
be provided in the section for paying patients for a further 
fifty beds. 
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• VACCINATION : THE MODERN VIEW 

At a meeting o£ the Section of Epidemiology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on February 23rd, with Dr. J. D. 
Rolleston in the chair, a discussion took place on 
vaccination. 

Historical 

Dr. S. Monckton Copeman, in a historical and 
introductory address, mentioned that the actual word 

vaccination ” was not introduced by Jenner himself,' 
but by a Dr: Dunning, of Plymouth . Dock, who was 
evidently an enthusiast in the early days of vaccination. 
Indeed, in his inoculation of cow-pox as an efficient 
preventive of small-pox, Jenner apparently had been 
anticipated by Benjamin Jesty, who had vaccinated his 
wife and two children two years before Jenner made 
the experiment. It was Jenner, however, who compelled 
the world’s acceptance of the truth of vaccination — a 
truth slow of realization, for although the outcome of an 
inquiry^ by the Roy’al College of Physicians on the subject 
was reported to the House of Commons in 1807, it was 
not until 1840 that the first "legislative enactment was 
made whereby' a non-obligatory' vaccination was enabled 
to be carried out at the expense of the State. The Act 
of 1853 made vaccination compulsory', imposing penalties 
on parents and guardians for default. In the preparation 
of that enactment the old Epidemiological Society, the 
forerunner of the present Section, played a part of no 
small importance, as was acknowledged by Lord Lyttelton 
in presenting the Bill to the House of Lords. The next 
enactment was in 1867 ; this repealed the previous Acts, 
and gave very wide powers to Poor Law guardians. 
Evidence of opposition to the Act soon became apparent, 
and a Select Committee was set up, which declared in 
favour of obligatory' vaccination but against the multiple 
penalties for default which had been imposed. The 
recommendations were incorporated in the Act of 1S71. 
In 1SS9 a Royal Commission' was set up, in view of the 
increasing opposition and resistance to vaccination ; its 
report was not finally published until 1896, and some, not 
all, of its recommendations were embodied in the Act of 
1898, including the introduction .of the " conscience 
clause,” the use of glycerinated calf lymph in place of 
the arm-to-arm procedure, and -domiciliary' vaccination. 
The speaker gave some account of the foundation of the 
Government lymph establishment, in which he had par- 
ticipated. Turning to the relationship of small-pox and 
vaccinia, Dr. Copeman said that the anti-vaccinationists 
had been accustomed to stress the absurdity of trying to 
protect against one disease by the inoculation of another, 
as they said, totally different disease. Yet, in coining 
the term " vaccinia,” Jenner had seemed to have put on 
record his belief that small-pox and cow-pox were 
definitely' related in some way, though, as Professor 
Greenwood had pointed out, down to the end of the 
nineteenth century vaccinia as a prophylactic rested solely 
upon an empirical basis. Dr. Copeman described his own 
experiments about 1902, which involved the passage of 
the variola virus through one or more monkeys from which 
calves were vaccinated, eventuating in the production 
of typical vaccinia. Public prejudice was aroused by the 
nature of the experiments, and it was ordered that all 
the strains of lymph should be destroyed ; but before this 
order was made a number of children had been quite 
successfully vaccinated, and the experiments had proved 
decisive, as Professor Greenwood had also pointed out, 
on the point at issue. It was no longer possible for the 
anti- vaccinationist to claim that the two diseases were 
totally different. Of late years a change had come over 
the scene by the occurrence of variola minor. It had 
been suggested that in dealing with these outbreaks a 
policy of laissez-faire might be followed, which might 
have the result of protecting the exposed population. In 
view of the fact that practically all the small-pox of 
recent years had consisted of this mild type, and that 
the major type had been almost unknown in this country 


for thirty years, the question of retaining compulsion had 
become more prominent. Another factor was the occur- 
rence of post-vaccinal encephalitis. This was a condition 
which the Rolleston Committee had indicated, if certain 
measures advised in its report were followed, was likelv 
to be of quite negligible importance. But in all the 
circumstances there would seem nowadays to be a fairly 
good case for the removal of the compulsory elenunt 
from vaccination, provided always that the necessary 
administrative machinery was retained for possible 
emergencies. 

Serology of Vaccinia 

Dr. Mervyn Gordon said that numerous studies had 
shown that, like the pathogenic bacteria, the vaccinia 
virus evoked the presence in the serum of specific anti- 
bodies. These were of three kinds: (1) a viricidal anti- 
body that inactivated the virus iti vitro, (2) a complement- 
fixing antibody, and (3) an antibody which produced a 
visible flocculation of the virus. Craigie had recently 
shown that this flocculation reaction included the action 
of both agglutinin and precipitin, and that the elementary 
bodies of- vaccinia were the antigen concerned in it. 
Absorption experiments had proved that the antibodies 
present in the serum of animals hyperimmunized against 
vaccinia were equally specific for the viruses of vaccinia 
or variola major or minor. Antibodies evoked by 
vaccinia, therefore, could be applied in the diagnosis and 
treatment of small-pox. As regards diagnosis, the basis 
of the flocculation reaction for identifying material from 
cases of variola had been carefully and ably investigated 
by Tulloch and Craigie, and their observations were con- 
tained in two special reports to the Medical Research 
Council. They had shown that this specific flocculation 
test had definite practical value for identifying cases of 
variola and for distinguishing them from cases of varicella 
and other conditions. The specific treatment of small- 
pox with serum prepared against vaccinia had still to be 
tried. In their last report Tulloch and Craigie described 
some experimental observations on passive protection, 
which suggested that flocculating serum had valuable 
anti-infective properties, and these experiments, in the 
words of the introduction, “ raise a hope that small-pox 
contacts might be passively immunized with a reasonable 
expectation that the disease would be aborted even in 
circumstances where vaccination might fail to prevent 
infection.” In discussing cutaneous allergy to vaccinia, 
Dr. Gordon said that it was now widely recognized that 
the early skin reaction encountered on revaccination was 
specific, and it was also known that this reaction could 
still be obtained when tile virus had been killed by heat. 
Wilson Smith had recently shown that a Ixfiled extract 
of tissues heavily infected with vaccinia virus gave a 
specific precipitin reaction with immune serum, and also 
excited a specific allergic reaction in the skin of previously 
vaccinated subjects. Craigie, who had encountered a 
similar precipitable substance in Seitz filtrates of vaccinia 
virus, had then satisfied himself 'that tin's precipitable 
extract was nothing more or less than an extract of the 
elementary bodies. Accordingly, he undertook- some field 
observations on skin sensitivity to these elementary 
bodies. The suspensions of elementary bodies were pre- 
pared from a rabbit strain of vaccinia virus, and were 
repeatedly washed and concentrated by centrifuge: the 
suspension which showed microscopically a very high 
degree of purity was then killed with formalin and care- 
fully tested in order' to prove that no living virus was 
left. With flocculating serum this suspension gave a 
positive result up to a dilution of 1 in 100. As intra- 
cutaneous injection even of the diluted susp'-nsion gave 
too severe reactions; he employed needle puncture through 
a drop of it placed on the skin. The observations wire 
controlled by making tests in the same way with heated 
calf virus anil living calf virus. The results were as follows : 
(I) of seventy-five individuals who had a history of vaccina- 
tion and showed one or more scars, all reacted to the kill'll 
elementary bodies as well a? to the living and dead calf 
virus, but by the seventh day all former reactions had 
regressed, whereas in twelve cases the living viru- le-r n 
had progressed ; (2) the next group consisted of fifty-two 
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Professor J. C. G. Ledinc.ham recalled that five years 
ago lie had opened a discussion on this same subject. At 
that time the new facts were the presence of a mild 
small-pox, which apparently first showed itself in 1922, 
and the recognition of post-vaccinal encephalitis as a 
possible sequel of vaccination. During the last five years 
the incidence of mild small-pox had fallen rather pre- 
cipitately ; the cape mortality rate had risen from 1.1 to 
4.2 per thousand, figures very similar to those recorded 
in the United States, where for thirty years the prevailing 
small-pox had been of the mild type, hut very dissimilar 
from the Alexandria outbreak of 1932-9, which had a 
mortality rate of about 210 per thousand. The incidence 
of post-vaccinal encephalitis, which usually coincided in 
time and place with mass vaccination, had fallen to very 
small figures during the last five years. Coming to the 
nature of the viruses of small-pox and vaccinia, he said 
that knowledge had advanced very materially. By special 
methods it had been possible to secure the elementary 
bodies in pure suspension, and to show that such suspen- 
sions could be employed for agglutination tests with the 
sera of vaccinated animals. Similarly, prepared suspen- 
sions ot elementary bodies extracted from the mild small- 
pox in England had also been shown to be ngglutinable 
- in the presence of serum from small-pox cases, and sus- 
pensions of varicella were agglutinated by the sera of 
chicken-pox cases and convalescents. The diagnosis of 
small-pox should no longer he regarded as the peculiar 
province of specially trained clinicians ; the laboratory 
was now able to give valuable help in doubtful clinical 
cases. When the diagnosis rested between variola and 
varicella the scrum of the case would ill proper time make 
the diagnosis clear. The new knowledge must eventually 
revolutionize much of the technical procedure concerned 
with lymph production, culture on artificial media, and, 
diagnosis. It would lie necessary to employ for accurate 1 
experiment only the pure elementary bodies, and this 
was now an entirely practical proposition. There seemed 
to be good evidence that the bacteria-frec lymph' retained 
its potency for months or years. For the future there 
might be available bacteria-frec lymph (I) grown in the 
chick embryo membrane ; (2) grown in association with 
living cells or in ipcdia containing no living cells ; and 
- (3) pure suspensions of elementary bodes obtained by 
high-speed centrifugalization of filtrates of vaccinia. The 
period was fast drawing to a close throughout which 
vaccination against small-pox, the various cultures, and 
everything connected therewith had been surrounded with 
a cloak of mystery. The speaker also discussed the 
problem of post-vaccinal encephalitis in the light of 
further experience and recent experimental work on neuro- 
tropic viruses. It was doubtful whether there was any 
Iresh information since the last discussion on this subject, 
but the problem must remain in the forefront of .interest, 
and the iiope of its solution a stimulus to more intensive 
investigation. The condition had not disappeared from 
this- country', although the recorded figures had been very 
small. Information as to the condition in other European 
countries and the United States had been available for 
some time in the shape of reports of various national 
committees— Dutch, German, and Swedish, for instance. 
In Italy, which only a few years ago was thought to be 
free from this type of disturbance, there would appear to 
have occurred probably about 100 cases in ten years. In 


adult vaccination, not to speak of widespread complaints 
of sorir arms. In spite of the fact that the Association 
of Public Vaccinators at their meeting in 1033 predicted 
the most lugubrious results if compulsory vaccination 
went — and with it the public vaccinator — he thought that 
the hulk of responsible opinion favoured abolition of the’ 
compulsory element, and the placing of vaccination on 
a free and voluntary basis, beginning with the infant, 
repeating at school age and early adult life, such a system 
to be supported by proper methods of education. 

The Question’ or Comvclsios 
Dr. J. D. Roi.leston said that he supposed he was in 
a minority in holding the view that vaccination should be 
compulsory, lie only wished it could be made much more 
compulsory, and that the conscience clause could be 
abolished. Although lie was too much of a cosmopolitan 
and anti-militarist to have much sympathy with the 
Nazi Government, lie read with some satisfaction that 
the Prussian Minister of the Interior had issued an order 
that all anti-vaccination societies, including those which 
apparently existed among medical men, should be 
abolished, and that all anti-vaccination activities were 
forbidden. The reason why lie held so strongly the view 
that vaccination should lie compulsory was the com- 
parative absence of small-pox throughout Europe. In 
countries like Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Hungary, according to the last reports issued by the 
League of Nations, there was no case of small-pox at all, 
and in many other countries small-pox was only sporadic. 
This was due, of course, to the enforcement of vaccina- 
tion. It was agreed that the. present type of small-pox ■ 
was verv mild, and it was also urged that measures could 
at once be taken should the more severe type return ; 
but the question was whether tile measures would be 
taken in time. He reminded the members of the 
Tuscania incident of several ' years ago, when at least 
fifty-three cases were spread over the country ; also the 
smaller but rather severe outbreaks of recent years in 
Willesdcn and Hendon. England was not alone in having 
the mild type. From 1921 to 192G there was a similar 
mild outbreak in Switzerland, and it was interesting that 
in the German-speaking part of Switzerland, such as Basel, 
where vaccination was not compulsory, this small-pox, 
with some evidence of tlie more severe strain, was rife, 
whereas in French-speaking Switzerland — for example, 
Geneva and Lausanne — where vaccination was compulsory, ‘ 
there was comparatively little small-pox. Post-vaccinal 
encephalitis first became prominent in 1924, though there 
were isolated cases occurring earlier. He thought it was 
generally accepted now that vaccination was at any rate 
one factor in its causation. But it was essential to realize 
its extraordinary rarity ; lie had never himself seen a case. 
He also touched on the question of intracutaneous vaccina- 
tion, about which a good deal had appeared in literature 
lately, especially in Austria. Many clinicians were in 
favour of performing intracutaneous vaccination, the chief 
reason apparently being that it did not leave a scar. The 
objections to it were that it seemed to be painful, the 
technique was more difficult, and it did not protect from . 
encephalitis afterwards. 

Dr. E. W. Goodai.i. said that it was generally recognized 
that encephalitis had grown up entirely of recent years, 
and it occurred not only after vaccination, but after small- 
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pox, chicken-pox, mumps, and rubella. As regards com- 
pulsory- vaccination, he agreed with Dr. Rolleston. When 
one remembered that voluntary immunization against 
diphtheria did not seem to have gained much ground, in 
this country- at any- rate, it seemed unlikely- that there 
would a better vaccination against small-pox on a purely 
voluntary- basis. 

Dr. J. A. H. Brincker said that as an officer of a' county- 
council he himself had been drawn more and more to a 
conclusion against retaining compulsory vaccination. The 
psychology- of the population had to be studied. As 
vaccination was now in the hands of the public health 
authorities they- had the opportunity- of dealing with it 
in a scientific way-, and he thought the voluntary- method 
was worth consideration. He wanted to know why- 
variola minor should.be so different from variola major. 
Had there been something in the evolution of the disease 
which rendered Jt of a milder character? Was the loss 
of its toxic properties due to some biochemical action? 

Dr. R. P. Garrow said that it had been suggested that 
variola minor should be allowed to " rip " ; the trouble 
was that it . would hot "rip.” It was incapable of 
spreading furiously- in a community- and causing disfigure- 
ment, or even so high an incidence as to bring about 
inconvenience. He believed that at a previous discussion 
Professor Ledingham had said that variola minor was a 
fixed variant of small-pox. But what was a fixed variant 
of disease? Were not ail infectious diseases fixed variants 
of something? It was true they were not all so closely- 
related to one another as variola minor and .variola major, 
but neither were diphtheria and scarlet fever so'closely 
related as typhoid and paratyphoid. For practical pur- 
poses variola minor was a different disease, and that had 
been recognized now and the disease had obtained a 
separate name. But the position in this country- was that 
although the duallist view prevailed in the literature, 
official and otherwise, nevertheless the official figures were 
presented as if the diseases were one, so that it was not 
possible to tell whether the deaths were due to variola 
major or variola minor. That was a state of confusion 
in which it was not easy to form definite views. With 
regard to vaccination, this was the best measure of pre- 
vention ever devised, but if it was a question of vaccina- 
tion in relation to variola minor he was in agreement 
with those who definitely- preferred to have the disease 
rather than the vaccination. About ten years ago it was 
asserted that London had an immunity from this mild 
disease, and London was held up as a marvellous example 
of administrative efficiency. For some' years that was 
true, but a very- different story had now to be told, for 
London, like every other town in which the disease had 
been well introduced, had a very good " salting,” and 
neither vaccination, nor isolation, nor any- other measure 
adopted had really stamped the disease out. At present, 
although the country in general was free from small-pox, 
London was still having from half a dozen to a dozen 
cases a week. The chief need in coming to a clear view 
on the question of vaccination was to .make a distinction 
between the two diseases, and he was in favour of giving 
them names even more distinctive than variola major 
and variola minor. 

Dr. CorEUAN, in a brief reply, took up a point about 
generalized vaccinia, describing experiments which showed 
that the secondary- vesicles contained the living virus just 
as much as the original vesicles at the point of vaccina- 
tion. Dr. Mervyx Gordon answered a question about 
the flocculating serum ; he said that it was obtained by 
Tullocli by immunizing rabbits against a virulent strain 
of vaccinia virus, and it was found that it gave good 
protection. These experiments had raised the hope that 
eventually- it might be possible to apply- passive immunitv 
to small-pox contacts, so that even if they were vaccinated 
too late to prevent them from getting small-pox. bv the 
administration of the immune serum they could be tided 
over. Professor Ledingham said that the two things which 
had changed his view regarding compulsory- vaccination 
were the recognition of post-vaccinal encephalitis and the 
fact that small-pox now in this country- was of such a 
mild order. Post-vaccinal encephalitis was not a rare 


disease ; he thought about 1,003 cases had been record’d. 
He believed that variola minor was a fixed variant of 
small-pox, but the only evidence that it was a fix- d 
variant was experience. There was cultural evidence from 
the bacteriological point of view that such variants did 
exist. 

PROBLEMS OF FAT METABOLISM 

At a pathological meeting of the Liverjxiol Medical 
Institution on February 15th Professor II. J. CuvNNON 
read a paper on the dietary production and prevention of 
fatty livers. 

Professor Channon gave an account of the research's 
of the Toronto school into the question of the pn vcntion 
of the occurrence of fatty livers in depancreatized dogs 
maintained on a diet of lean meat and sugar and receiving 
an adequate daily amount of insulin. Tiie earlier observa- 
tions that the inclusion of fresh pancreas in the diet wa. 
preventive of this condition led to the later findings by- 
Best and his collaborators that both lecithin and its 
constituent choline would prevent or cure fatty* livers 
in diabetic animals. Subsequent researches by these 
workers showed that fatty .livers could he induced in 
rats by feeding a diet of high fat content, and that these 
were prevented or cured by- choline administration. The 
fatty liver in rats brought about by cholesterol feeding 
was likewise prevented by choline. Experiments carried 
out in collaboration with Best and Kidout with a view 
to further elucidating the preventive action of choline 
were described in some detail. Professor Channon then 
discussed the nature and amounts of the neutral fat. 
phosphatide, and cholesterol and its esters in tile two 
types of fatty* liver caused by- diets of high fat content 
and containing cholesterol respectively, and considered 
the modifications from these constituents induced by the 
addition of choline to the diet. He referred to the 
mechanisms by which choline might exert its action, and to 
the possible clinical application of these laboratory- findings. 

The President suggested that in the results ol Professor 
Channon’s work there was possibly an explanation of the 
occasional failure of a ketogenic diet to relieve in epilepsy- 
and in B. coU infection of the urinary tract, and a hint 
as to how such failure might lie avoided. The speaker 
had not obtained the good results rejiorted by others in 
the treatment of these states in children by ketogenic 
dietary, and thev soon acquired a dislike .ol it and failed 
to thrive. It might be that the unfavourable effects of 
such dieting led to early disordered functioning of the 
liver, if not to actual fatty degeneration. The experi- 
mental results obtained by- Professor Channon suggested 
that if lecithin or one of its derivatives was included in 
sufficient amount in the ketogenic diet the tendency to 
fatty degeneration would be controlled and the diet better 
tolerated. 

Dr. Henry Cohen welcomed the new avenue of 
approach which had been opened up to many problems 
in which disturbance of fat metabolism appcarid to be 
associated with those endocrine disorders in which phos- 
phatide depots seemed to be affected. He instanced the 
Achard-Thiers syndrome and pituitary- basophilism. One 
fact the work described by Professor Channon did appear 
to establish was the advantage of a high carbohydrate- 
low fat diet in diabetes mellitus a? opposed to a fat 
content of the diet as high as consistent with a suitable 
ketogenic-antiketogenic balance. The principle under- 
iving the biological assay of choline — that is, by con- 
version into acetylcholine and measurement of its effect 
on the isolated rabbit’s intestine — had been successfully 
used in the treatment of paralytic ileus in man. 


The Menial After Care Association /found'd 1579. 
Patron: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales) t-air.-stly appeals 
for help to carry on and extend its work for recover'd 
patients, and also for the early care* rf thc-=- sufT-rit g 
from nervous and mental illness, fer v.hont it prov.d-.- 
homes of recovery and expert care. Contributions grat>- 
fully received and further particular? given by the 
Secretary, Miss Vickers, Church House. Dear.’? Yard 
Westminster, S.W.l. 
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Basal Narcosis in Anaesthesia 

SfR, — In the most interesting paper by Dr. H. W. 
Featherstone in the Journal of Feb man,- 24th (p. 322) 
there is an unfortunate printer's error in the figures of 
avertin administrations conducted by myself. X am stated 
-to have given avertin in more than 12,000 cases, whereas 
the number which appeared in my letter to Dr. Feather- 
stone was 1,240. 

The same issue (p. 327) contains "A Warning Regarding 
Basal Narcotics." by Mr. R. J. McNeill Love, and in 
support of it he quotes a fatal case following the adminis- 
tration of avertin. which, in the summing up, he attributes 
to this drug, although in his introductory remarks he 
states that narcotics were “ indubitably a contributory 
cause." There seems to be every reason for accepting the 
latter explanation, for the patient had received morphine 
grain 1/4 and hyoscinc grain 1 / 100, the depressing effect 
of which on respiration must have been profound. I have 
drawn attention elsewhere ( Clinical Journal, March 18th. 
1931) to the all-important action of morphine in intensi- 
fying the action of avertin, and would wish to support 
Mr. McNeill Love's warning I am, etc., 

London, N.W.J, Feb. 241b. FRANCIS E. SHIPWAY. 

We much regret the misprint. — Ed. D.M.J. 


Sir, — I am particularly interested in Mr. McNeill Love's 
article, and also in your leader on the. same subject. It 
is time that the whole question of premedication before 
operation should be carefully considered. There is too 
great a tendency to-day to consider the wishes of a patient 
who has heard, cither from friends or through the popular 
press, that insensibility can be produced before leaving 
the bedroom. For a long time now- X have rchised to 
allow' premedication in my cases as a routine measure. 
Avertin' is perhaps in a different category, and I must 
confess that I have at times succumbed to the pleadings 
of a patient. Premedication, cither by barbiturates or 
even by doses of morphine, is unnecessary’ and sometimes 
dangerous. That such drugs assist the anaesthetist in 
getting the patient under cannot be gainsaid. This, how- 
ever, is often offset by the alarm of shallow^ breathing — 
sometimes even cessation. It is, in my view, unfair to 
accede to a patient’s desire for pre-anacsthetic medication 
without warning the patient first of the risk that is being 
run. The administration of any drug of value is accom- 
panied by its own peculiar dangers. The potent drug 
that has no dangers has yet to bo discovered. Pre- 
medication makes no provision for idiosyncrasy-. 

Anaesthetists look upon this question from a very- 
different aspect from the surgeon. Their responsibility 
ends- with getting the patient off the table. But patients 
axe sometimes exceedingly ill after these prcmcdicatory 
measures, and especially is this true in diseases such as 
exophthalmic goitre. The old-fashioned, very light, open 
ether — as practised and taught by- my old teacher. Sir 
James Berry — is, I am convinced, the most satisfactory- 
method in these cases. This is especially true to-day, 
when the operation is rendered so much safer by the 
previous administration of Lugol's solution. Of course, 
cases must be considered on their merits, and there are 
patients for whom premedication may be desirable ; but 
I cannot believe that patients have changed so much in 
the last few y-ears as to require the routine use of pre- 
'medication before an operation can be satisfactorily per- 
formed. After all. it is for the anaesthetist, and not for 
the surgeon, to anaesthetize.— I am, etc.. 


London, W.I, Feb. 23rd. 


A. E. Mortimer Woolf. 


Sir,— I n the article by Mr. McNeill Love the death of 
a patient after an operation for a toxic goitre is attributed 
to the use of avertin for basal anaesthesia. It appears to 
us, however, that the facts as related in the article point 
to an entirely different conclusion, 

It is well known that the combination of avertin with 
more than a very- small dose of morphine and hyoscine 
introduces a real danger of respiratory depression. If not 
more than 1/8 grain of morphine is given the danger is 
almost non-existent ; but the dose which Mr. McNeill 
Love's patient received— 1/4 grain of morphine with 
1/100 grain of hy-oscine — was, in our opinion, almost 
certainly- responsible for the failure of respiration. We 
believe that it is also wiser to reduce the strength of other 
drugs, such as novocain, in combination with avertin, and 
in our experience it is quite unnecessary to use novocain 
of a greater strength than 0.5 per cent., whereas this 
patient received 1 per cent, of novocain. It would also 
perhaps have been wiser to administer a carbon dioxide 
mixture rather than oxygen, if stimulation of the respira- 
tory- centre was required. 

In our experience the administration of rectal avertin 
for operations upon patients with toxic goitre is a parti- 
cularly safe form of basal narcosis, provided that the' 
dosage of associated drags is carefully regulated in accord- 
ance with knowledge of their action. Mr. -McNeill Love 
observes that it is his practice to administer two-thirds of 
the official dose, and to supplement its effects with gas 
and oxygen. With the latter part of this observation we 
are in agreement, though it might be remarked that 
patients with a metabolic rate that is higher than normal 
are better able to deal with a full dose of avertin than 
individuals whose metabolic rate is normal. This consti- 
tutes an additional safeguard in using avertin as a basal 
narcotic in treating toxic goitre. — We are, etc., 

Geoffrey Keynes. 

London, W.I. Feb. 24th. C - Bangton Hewek. 


Sir, — The present attempts to assess the place of the 
barbiturates in therapeutics is of interest to all anaes- 
thetists, in view of the wide differences of opinion dis- 
played by experienced clinicians. There seems no doubt 
that these drugs can be dangerous. But so can morphine 
and chloroform in untrained hands, and no one refuses to 
use them on this account. By- reason of accumulated 
experience we have learnt when to use them, in what 
doses, and, what is more important, when . not to use 
them. In the case of the basal anaesthetics we have not 
yet reached this desideratum. Thus fatalities are attri- 
buted to their use which are due in reality to their 
misuse. ) 

The article by Mr. McNeill Love fully illustrates this 
point. In the first of the two cases there described avertin 
was combined with an injection of 1/4 grain of morphine 
and 1/100 grain of hyoscine — a highly- dangerous pro- 
cedure. Moreover, the author states that he gave " 4.4 
c.cm. of avertin, which is the recognized- dose for a patient 
weighing 7 stone ” (the italics are mine). Even with 
avertin there exists idiosyncrasy, and it is safer to regard 
the dose calculated according to body weight not as the 
recognized dose, but as the maximum dose. Satisfactory- 
narcosis will often occur with two-thirds of the calculated 
dose, in which cases the calculated dose would constitute 
an overdose. 

In the author’s second case oral nembutal with 1/6 gram 
of morphine was combined with open ether. Here I only 
wish to point out that, since nembutal entirely masks the 
signs of anaesthesia, it is easy to give an overdose of ether 
using this method. I feel myself that, with nembutal, 
open ether unnecessarily increases the risk to the patient, 
and that nitrous oxide and oxygen, with such small 
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nmnmils uf ether as may 1>>^ necessary from time to limn, 

ib Ill’ll IT, 

II In only by mtieles mh-.Ii as (Iml by Mr. McNeill f-ove 
Ilia/ I hr i>rofi>h‘ilt)n will h >• enabled, I >y pooling,' its 
experience, In nri'lvi' al the correct technique for basal 
imai’slbi'lli.h, I In* correct <Iosiif>< > , llii’lr indications anil 
i mitralmlirntlr.iis, — I am, t*li-,, 

1 .11111 Inn, W.l, I'Vli, »4tli, '<• »<•*»< GOUI.U. 

Mr, Ural Jwliiinllmi 

Hid,- — Willi III,* general trend of Dr. Ainolil Gregory's 
/injur iSii/i/ilfUh'lil, February 2*1 Hi, p. 7fi) there will no 
ilniilil bn general agreement, In soma details, however, 
ll hi"'iiiH In nn* open lo inlllrhni. 1 iloubl, for example, 
ivbi’llii*r II woulil bn wlsii Io spi'iiil less (linn in tenrhhig 
nliiili’llln III,* signs anil (symptoms of disease in or,l,*r lo 
I, an b llii'il) something ol Ibi* psychology of rnrb Inili- 
vlilnnl pallfnl. Psychology Is a vary ilifl'irnll subject ; 
a men*' smattering of II would In* of lit ID* or no practical 
valtn*. 

Ulr Juwi'.i Miii'Iu'iuIii'h work requires no rrcnmmmdn- 
lion ; bill ran an undergraduate b„ expected In frrl much 
inii'irsl In " Ilia i-nrllasl di'vlallonn from tin* normal ” 
oi In Inrlplanl diseases mil II lia lias learned (hair classical 
laalni'f'S win'll fully developed? Thy general praelillouar 
lam Ibis Halil of Inrlplanl ilisrasas all to lilmsalf, but I 
inn mil nwiiia I lial anything of murh prarlianl importance 
baa irsiillril bllhai lo — nothing thal an undergraduate 
might la* expected (o linow, Whan hr antara prarllra 
h" will bava almnsl dally opporl mill las of supplementing 
Ins hlandanl taxlhoolns, 

1 ten t li in in mind Ihnl Ilia rdurallonal problem of Iba 
ii n uni'n I la bow (o liijliti'l i (lia prasant rarrirulmn, anil 
hi ilu* .*i,mi" lima (inn oul man with a batter general 
idiaatlon anil lialtar aipil/ipad (or sarvira to llialr 
I . ■ t ten In, ona doubts wballiar it is raally uacassary lo 
sli ns ilu* Impm tillin' ol puialy rlhliral work. This may 
w'iiii lti'(a|odo\y to soma, lint l( goes without saying 
I Ini I laris nsrarbiliird by III" unaided sail urn mii.il always 
In* Iba foundation on which a diagnosis Is basad, lively 
gi’iiaial practitioner has to employ Ills sansaa every day 
la i llnlral investigations, and If be employs (bam con* 
M laiilloiislv In* will automat irally artpiira In time 
" i llnlral instinct," more or lass, The (art is that 
" i llnti ul " work Is linpaiatlva bafora and altar grniluu- 
llmi, Wbal Is not so imperative but, omisloimlly at any 
«<i(e, (licit ,’ Impoitaiit Is, for example, how In distinguish 
" Iba 'Ilu 11 hum rally pulmonary tllbrrrnloshi ; a primary 
bom a sartmdsny nimamla ; gtyrosnrla from dialiatas ; 
a pnriimororrut nr slreptneoceal tonsillitis from diph- 
ihaila ; oi how (o judge of (ha fimrlional efficiency of 
iln* Iddiiays In a raw* of albuminuria. One might mention 
other rnmmon examptas in wtilrli " the clinical instlnrt 
ol the master ctinlelan " usually requires In ha supple 
mriiti'd. (kill the geiii'ial prartltionar of tlia (iituro tie 
asparlrd lo apply up-to-date iiietlmds in mriviug at ini’ 
j mi l,i ill deeMnim In snrli romnmn allmt'iils as these, or 
mint la* ronltima lo drtrgate alt lint pmety clinical " 
diagnosis In (itheiaf 

t dn not |u "Simla In answer tin’s ipirsttnn, tint 1 feel 
vn y hlnmgtv Hint, avaiy mnllcal student should have 
a sound practical training In laboratory technique In an 
l,i r as It Is leleviint to tils future work, ft lu* has such 
a training tie may ulllira It in after years, or lu* may not. 
Hill If Ills tlalning is defarliya In tills irsprrt In* will not 
rt"tuhe a Idboidtory trrUnkpia In general practice nuto- 
uiatlralty, as lie wilt in some measure acipiire a " clinic.d 
Instlnrt," (Ids being conditioned by cxpcilrnca and natural 
a pi Ilmte rattier ttian try pie graduate training,— *1 am, rtr,. 

Mam In-stir, tvti, era It, J* Nravn.v Dick, 


Ovulation mul Monfilrnnlion 
Sin, — In his paper on ovulation and menstruation in 
Ibe British Miulical Journal of January (5th, Dr. Wilfred 
Slmw makes rather ungracious reference to tiro views 
which lrnve been expressed by Corner, Hartman, and 
myself ns to the possibility of anovlilntory menstruation 
in Ilu:' human female.- He particularly seems to find 
fault with my own statement that (lie discussion as to 
what Is meant by " menstruation " hns become a " mere 
play on words," ns f believe it lo be. The time-honoured 
definition of menstruation is flint it is a periodic physio- 
logic bleeding from the uterine mucosa, occurring most 
often at about four-weekly intervals. That such a bleed- 
ing can occur without ovulation permits of no doubt, 
mid ft Is not clinically distinguishable) from the far more 
common ovulatory type. If Dr. Shaw knows of any 
method of malting this distinction short of histological 
examination, wo would all be grateful for the infor- 
mation.' Thai the two types of menstruation present 
both histological and physiological differences we know 
ns well n h be, and I have repeatedly emphasized 
this point. 

Every gynaecologist accepts the fact that functional 
menorrhagia, often very slight, and characteristically 
periodic, is not associated with ovulation. That in some 
woman will) normal peiinds ovulation does not occur I 
have shown by the examination of the mucosa just before 
the expected menstrual bleeding, and others haw done 
the same*. If Dr. Shaw would systematically study the 
premenstrual mucosa of sterile women in whom otlii r 
causes ot sterility have been eliminated, I feel sure that 
ha likewise would find soma instances of this sort. Ono 
would get the impression from Dr. Shaw's critique that 
wo look upon this type of menstrual bleeding as common 
when exactly the reverse has been stated in my several 
papers touching upon the subject. The other viewpoint 
of menstruation is that it is a periodic uterine bleeding, 
dependent, upon ovulation, and associated with character- 
istic post-ovulatory ‘secretary changes in the endometrium. 
If Dr. Slmw tikes this definition, the " American school,” 
to whirl) lit* makes such unkind reference, has no objec- 
tion. ll is this distinction which 1 designated as a " play 
on winds," a mere matter of definition. There are other 
Instances of anovulatory periodic bleeding which offer 
unimpeachable evidence on this point, such as, for ex- 
ample, the often typically menstrual Weeding seen with 
grnmilosa-ct ll tumours in very young children or in women 
far beyond the menopause, Here there is an abundance 
of tin* follicle hormone, with no ovulation or corpora 
lutes. 

The whole subject of reproductive endocrinology is still 
too unsettled to justify any such dogmatic criticism ns 
Dr Slmw has indulged in. Many or us. for exam Ac, do 
not agree with him in some of his views, not always 
supported by scientific evidence, on uterine lmcn-orrlmge, 
and 1 feel sure that there will be no general agreement 
with (lit* statement in his recent paper, based m a rela- 
tively small material, that " ovulation is n drifted to 
about the fourteenth day of the cycle." Nor do 1 share 
his uu-tluuteiiau disdain lor comparative studies, especially 
upon the monkey, from which we have already learned 
so much as to reproductive physiology. My own work, 
1 should add, is. like that of Dr, Shaw, practically entirely 
with human material. There can be nn objection to 
honest differences of opinion, but no worker in this field 
has as eat won the right to the oracular position which 
Dr. Slmw appears to have assunwd In summarily waving 
aside the views of others no less anxious than he to 
arrive at the truth,— I am, etc,, 

HiHimw, Mil., I'.S.A,, lull, tmli. 


Emil Novak. 
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A Milk Ration for Children 

Sir, — I have read with interest the article in your issue 
o£ February 24th, in which you discuss the proposal o£ the 
Children's Minimum Committee " that a daily ration o£ 
fresh milk should be made available for all children attend- 
ing State-aided schools, and for younger children through 
the Public Health .Department." I agree that our use of 
the term " fresh " is ambiguous, and it has laid us open 
to a good deal of 'misunderstanding. It was intended 
simply to exclude dried and tinned milk, and had no 
reference to treatment of ordinary liquid milk before 
consumption. 

The chairman refused to accept Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little’s amendment that the words. " pasteurized at a 
low temperature " should be substituted for " fresh," 
not because the committee is not alive to the dangers 
of infected milk, but because it does not feel, as a lay 
body, competent to lay down eithet the means or the 
standard of safety. To have accepted this amendment 
would have excluded raw milk produced under any con- 
ditions, and would also have excluded your own very 
useful suggestion that in places where it is not possible 
to obtain a supply of such milk safe for children, nor of 
properly pasteurized milk, that the milk should be boiled 
immediately before use. Many children dislike boiled 
milk, but the difficulty might be overcome by the addition 
of cocoa, etc. 

On the one hand we have great numbers of children 
whose diets are deficient in the nutritive qualities which 
milk can give them, on the other wo have a surplus of 
milk ready for their consumption, but produced under 
widely varying conditions and of very' different qualities. 
Probably a certain amount of elasticity will have to be 
allowed in any practical scheme ; in the large towns 
pasteurization may be the solution, and I think my com- 
mittee would agree that in any case the responsibility 
should rest with the medical officers of health in the 
district to ensure that the milk supplied to the children 
is either of a sufficiently high quality to make it safe for 
consumption or is made safe by treatment. 

The other measures which the committee is pressing 
upon the Government are: (1) That it should bo made 
compulsory on local authorities to provide school meals 
for children who, by reason of the poverty of their 
parents, are inadequately fed. (2) That the allowances 
for the children of unemployed persons should be sub- 
stantially increased. (3) That encouragement should be 
given to the extension on municipal housing estates of 
schemes of rent rebates where the family income is in- 
sufficient for minimum needs. Wo very much hope that 
we shall have the support of the medical profession in 
our efforts to secure for every child a minimum of healthy 
living. I am, etc., Marjorie E. Green, 

IIG Thames House, London, Secretary, Children’s Minimum 
S.W., Feb. 27 th. Organizing Committee. 


Is tlierc a “Fourlli Disease”? 

Sir, I suggest that the cases recorded by Dr. W. Lees 

Templeton in the Journal of February 24th (p. 358} may 
be explained without supposing a " fourth disease," in 
the usual definition of that term. That Case 1 was one 
of measles is proved by the occurrence of measles in the 
patient’s sister, notwithstanding the absence -of Koplik's 
spots which are not to be observed in a small proportion 
of the cases of measles. The rash which was noticed on 
November 25th and 26th was one of the prodromal rashes 
so frequent in that affection. The case may also be 
regarded as a mixed infection of measles and Vincent’s 
angina. But tonsillitis is occasionally present at the 
beginning of an attack of measles. 


[ Tin British 

Medical Journal 

Case 2 appears to have been one of acute faucial 
inflammation (also with stomatitis) accompanied by a 
morbilliform erythema. Such cases are by no means rare. 
May I be allowed to refer to an illustration of an extreme 
example which will be found in my Text Book oj Infec- 
tious Diseases (1928), p. 136? 

Two other points are raised by Dr. Templeton’s letter— 
namely, the value in diagnosis of (1) enlarged superficial 
lymph glands, -and (2) desquamation. (1) These glands 
are not enlarged in all cases of rubella, but in about 
75 per cent. Moreover, they may be enlarged in many 
cases of measles and scarlet fever. (2) Though scarlet 
fever is the disease in which peeling is most frequently 
seen, yet I have met with not a few cases of measles, 
rubella, and erythema other than that of scarlet fever 
which have been followed by the most profuse desquama- 
tion (see the above-mentioned book, p. 267). 

May I add a word or two on the use of the term "fourth 
disease ”? This name was first applied, tentatively, by 
Dr. Clement Dukes to that disease which the majority of 
clinicians believe to be a variety of rubella — namely, the 
scarlatiniform variety. Dukes was of the opinion that it 
was a quite different disease. But he would not have 
admitted, under the heading of his " fourth disease ” cases 
in which there were a “ petechial rash on neck and 
clusters on the body,” and " a patchy erythematous rash 
on body," or " a few scattered papules on neck and 
face, rough morbillifoim eruption on buttocks, legs, and 
anus." The rash of " fourth disease,” according to 
Dukes, was much more like that of scarlet fever than 
that of measles. — I am, etc., 

Hampstead. Feb. 25th. E* W* GoODAI.L. 


Pathogenesis of Cancer 

Sir, — M r. Frank T. Paul’s letter under the above 
heading in the Journal of February 24th is a most welcome 
contribution, as it indicates a line of approach in our 
investigation of the cancer problem which I am afraid 
has been rather overlooked by most of our pathologists 
up to now. After drawing attention to the fact that, 
when one kidney is removed, the other one grows to about 
double its size and then stops, he goes on to state that 
" Surely it can only be due to a somewhat similar though 
erratic call that causes a tissue to reproduce itself in 
the abnormal form of a new growth.” Now that 
mysterious erratic call wli'ch, when it comes to a cell, 
forces it to grow and proliferate at a rate out of all pro- 
portion to that of the normal cells around, with results 
disastrous to the host, is really the elusive factor we have 
been so long seeking ; in fact, it is the alpha and omega 
of the pathology of cancer. Let us once ’discover its 
nature and the manner in which it works, and the great 
cancer problem is solved. 

Cytologists have done much for us in explaining what 
actually happens in the cell during that complex series 
of changes collectively known as mitosis. Geneticists 
have extended our knowledge immensely when they 
demonstrated that the chromosomes are made up of 
small units called genes, which determine the form which 
the future individual will take. And the biochemists 
have done their part nobly in isolating numerous catalytic 
or activating substances which have been proved to be 
capable of exerting definite specific actions on the cells, 
and to cause them to respond in various ways. But, 
notwithstanding this progress, there yet seems to be some- 
thing seriously wanting, either in the co-ordination of the 
work which is being done by the different branches or in - 
the opening up of new lines of approach. We may know 
all about the changes which take place in the cell during 
its life, we may know all about chromosomes and genes, 
but unless we understand the dynamics of the cell and 
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know all that 'is to be known .of the forces which bring 
about these changes, our knowledge is incomplete and the 
problem will remain unsolved. ^ 

An intellectual savage, finding a motor car with an 
empty petrol fank abandoned in the wilderness, might 
possibly take the car to pieces and examine the cylinders, 
pistons, crank-shaft, clutch, etc., and, being an intelligent 
savage, he might say to himself, " If these parts could 
only be got to move, this car might- take me to the next 
village ” ; but yet he would be at a complete loss as to 
how he could get the car to go. To him it would be a 
dead thing, as dead, in fact, as far as he -was concerned, 
as the tumours which we have preserved in our museums. 
Are we not also only intelligent savages, concentrating our 
attentions on dead machines and wondering how they go? 

The unfertilized mammalian ovum, 'if it does not meet 
with an appropriate spermatozoon, will lie dormant in- 
definitely and never undergo further change ; in other 
words, it is like the motor car which our savage found 
in the wilderness. If, however, a friendly spermatozoon 
were to come -along and push his head through the zona 
striata, then the whole mechanism would come to life at 
once as if by magic. Growth and cell division would 
immediately start on a gigantic scale, and in no time a 
new organism would be taking definite shape. Biologists 
tell us that each of the cells (ovum and spermatozoon) 
possesses a complete set of factors necessary for the 
development of the organism, but neither of them can 
start developing- until it unites with the other. The force 
necessary to put the different parts' of the mechanism 
into motion in the kinetic state at least does not come 
into existence until the gametes join to form the zygote. 
It has usually been held that the spermatozoon brings in 
that force element in the shape of the centrosome, but 
I think it is much more probable that the element in- 
question is a complex one, consisting of two comple- 
mentary entities ; and as one of these exists in the ovum 
and the other in the spermatozoon, neither of the cells 
can by itself proceed to further development, and until 
union occurs the ovum will remain a mere static in- 
dividual. 

Biochemists have recently not only succeeded in isola- 
ting several substances which have been' proved to exert 
definite specific actions on living cells and to cause them 
to respond in various ways, but they have also succeeded 
in manufacturing some of these substances synthetically, 
and Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, in his presidential 
address before the British Association last year, stated 
that it has now been definitely established that there is 
a distinct group connexion chemically between such sub- 
stances as vitamin D, oestrin, and a canter-producing 
substance. Are we now at last on the eve of great dis- 
coveries? Be that as it may, we are much in the debt 
of the biochemists for having given us a most promising 
and valuable lead, and it is up to our leaders now to see 
that properly co-ordinated team work is started forthwith, 
and that both the dynamics of the cell and the forces 
which operate within it are thoroughly investigated. — 
I am, etc., 

Harrold, Bedfordshire, Feb. 25th. E. G. Fenton. 


Sir, — Mr. Frank T. Paul, in his letter published on 
February 24th, states his conviction that cancer is much 
more common among -the highly civilized races than in 
those leading a natural wild life. ' This agrees with the 
well-substantiated reports of McCarrison, Hallilay, and 
others, who have , proved the high -degree of immunity 
from cancer (and from many other diseases) of the 
alimentary tract of certain tribes that live on a healthy 
“ natural ” diet and earn it by hard physical work in the 


open air. The people of Hunza afford an instance of this, 
fully reported by Sir Robert McCarrison (Practitioner, 
January, 1925, and elsewhere) ; the total cancer incidence 
among the people of Hunza is negligible. 

It is agreed, I take it, that the undoubted increase in 
the cancer rate' of recent years among civilized races is 
due almost solely to cancer of the digestive organs. 
Moreover, Dr. W. Cramer ( Lancet , January’' 6th, 1934) 
insists that it is the alimentary tract that provides the 
great bulk of the cancer of civilized countries, yet he 
scarcely- even hints at the prominent part that our highly 
sophisticated diet may play' (I should like to say' must 
play) in producing the susceptibility to cancer to which 
he refers throughout his paper. Mr. Paul, on the other 
hand, is fully alive to this influence of diet. 

In my' presidential address to the Hunterian Society on 
" Stasis and the Prevention of Cancer ” ( British Medical 
Journal, December 25th, 1920), and more fully in Chapter 
XX of my book Chronic Intestinal Stasis : A Radiological 
Study, -I give facts and reasons that seem to me con- 
clusive for the view that susceptibility' to cancer is 
brought about ordinarily by long-continued fouling of the 
blood stream by’ the products of intestinal putrefaction. 
Thus every cell of every tissue and organ is affected 
adversely and its resistance to disease impaired. Anyone 
who, like myself, is engaged, daily in the .r-ray investiga- 
tion of disorders of the digestive organs can testify to the 
extreme frequency' of pathological changes in the stomach 
and intestines due to bacteriaKaction . It is not possible 
within the limits of a letter to' describe in detail the 
changes that occur and the manner in which those changes 
lead to cancer, but I would commend the matter very’ 
earnestly to the consideration of all who are interested in, 
and more particularly of those who are actually’ working 
upon the causation and prevention of cancer. — I am, etc., 

. . Alfred C. Jordan, 

' London, W.l, Feb. 23rd. MID., M.R.C.P., D.M.R.E. 


Sir, — I am in entire agreement with my fellow student. 
Dr.. Mitchell Stevens, when he says that cancer is a 
deficiency’ disease, but I differ from him when he say’s 
the deficiency is entirely’ in the food. I have found that 
all cases of industrial cancer occur only in workers who 
have been exposed for 'a prolonged period (fifteen to 
twenty y’ears) to a certain amount of CO gas. CO gas; 
by its .powerful attraction for haemoglobin, displaces a 
certain amount of the oxygen, and consequently less 
oxygen is circulated to the tissue cells. A reduced supply 
of oxy’gen tends to lower the vitality of the cells and to 
reduce their capacity for recuperation after prolonged 
irritation. Only a certain percentage of the workers 
develop industrial cancer, and those most prone are the 
ones who are fed on preserved foreign foods from which 
the oxygen has been driven out. 

The blood of men of 55 years of age and upwards 
in whom a senile anaemia is present has its oxygen- 
carrying capacity reduced, and this reduction explains 
their complete immunity from the disease in " carcino- 
genic " factories from 15 until 55. This reduction or 
the oxy’gen-carrying capacity’ tends to move the pH of 
the blood towards the acid side, and as a result renders 
the blood more liable to flocculation by a chemical or 
bacterial catalyst. This flocculation in the skin areas 
interferes -with the metabolic rate of these cells, and 
so gives rise to a modified form of their growth in, for 
example, the form of a “ pitch wart." I dealt with thi s 
problem very’ thoroughly in the Medical Press and Circular 
for August 30th, September 6th, and September 20th, 
1933. — I am, etc., 

Swansea, Feb. 25th. 


G. Arbour Stephens. 
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Treatment of Compound Fracture 


Sir, — Mr. Simpson-Smith’s -interesting article on the 
open reduction of compound fractures (British Medical 
Journal, 1933, ii, 1019) induces me to raise the question 
of open versus closed treatment of fractures once more. 

In tile early years of this century Arhuthnot Lane 
evolved a technique for the open reduction of fractures 
which was far in advance of anything at that time, and 
which produced correspondingly good results in his hands. 
Lane’s methods dropped into disfavour owing to .the 
occasional intervention of sepsis, but wo have arrived 
at a period in the development of surgical- technique when 
this can he excluded. If the open technique of’ fracture 
reduction gives quicker satisfactory results, then it should 
be used. Meanwhile the closed method has been making 
headway, and we daim at this hospital ' to have evolved 
a technique whereby limb fractures can be reduced and 
fixed in position on the day of admission. This is the 
very essence, of successful fracture treatment, and no 
open operation can do more. • 

With regard to compound fractures of the tibia and 
fibula, the wound is excised and sewn up, and immediate 
extension applied with the leg on a frame. An unpadded 
plaster cast is applied, leaving a window over the wound, 
and the limb is then transferred .to a splint with the 
extension still operating. This method has the advantage 
over Mr. Simpson-Smith’s of avoiding an operation which, 
however carefully carried out, must to some extent inter- 
fere with the vascular supply of the tissues and thus delay 
healing. The acid test of fracture treatment'is the time 
- which elapses before the patient can return to work.. We 
have found- that for thirty-five consecutive fractures, 
whether simple or compound, the time taken was three 
and a half months. This is two weeks longer than Mr. 
Simpson-Smith’s treatment, but I feel this is justified in 
view of the fact that, not only have we eliminated an 
operation which must further traumatize already damaged 
tissues, hut also we have one technique which is equally 
applicable to simple or compound fractures. — I am, etc.. 


Southend-on-Sea General 
Hospital, Vein 19th, 


Ai.ax Philps, FJLC.S., 

Resident Medical Officer. 


The Tuberculosis Problem 

Sir, — D r. Gordon Tippett, in the. Journal of Jattuuty 
13th (p. 76), invites the attention of (lie medical pro 
fession to the prevention o£ tuberculosis ; and " A, It. F.” 
(February 3rd, p. 214) indicates some oi the deficiencies 
of the tuberculosis service as it functions to-day. anci 
as I described it in the British Journal of Tuberculosis in 
1924 (October, p. 149). 

There is a tuberculosis sanatorium of over 100 beds, 
situated some twenty miles from the city that maintains 
it (with which I was connected from -its foundation), 
which has no .r-ray plant and no modern laboratories or 
equipment for " collapse ” therapy and other modern 
forms of treatment. " Its waiting list is long and the 
period- of treatment relatively short. There is a city 
tuberculosis dispensary where the radiographs are inter- 
preted by a non-medical assistant (as the medical officer 
is not a radiologist), and where modem forms of treatment 
are neglected. Its sessions for diagnosis and treatment 
are very limited in number and duration, though it serves 
a population of well over 200,000. 

There is no attempt made generally to offer facilities 
for the separation of "contacts" (even, children) from 
the infective member of the household at the routine 
■■ contacts " examinations (throughout the country). Dr. 
G Gregory Kayne (Journal, 1933, ii, 1231) quotes the 
Canadian and French (dating from 1904 onwards) evidence 


of the value of separation of the infant, and child from 
the source of contagion ' at home. (See also Bushnell, 
F. G., British Medical Journal, November 14th, 192o, and 
The Medical Officer, September 22nd, 1923, p. 142.) Only 
a few lucky patients obtain after-care in a " village settle- 
ment," and, whether " open ” or ” closed " cases, they 
return from sanatorium to former home and workshop 
conditions. An " after-care colony ” which I helped to 
found is now reserved for ex-service patients, apd tlie 
civilian is excluded because he has no " iiving " 
income. 

In July, 1924, the Senior Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health wrote that these " after-care " schemes were 
" being carefully watched by the Ministry of Health.” 
as there ” was not yet sufficient experience to -enable a 
sound or final decision to he taken." The great majorilv 
of patients with advanced disease die at home,' despit 
the Minister’s statement of policy. During sickness th 
patient, whether insured or not, is not given an adequat 
income to live on. The " extra nourishment " granis 
improved sanitary, housing conditions, employment, etc. 
are delegated too often to a voluntary caro committee am 
to the helpless tuberculosis medical officer ; in othe 
words, these problems are most inadequately dealt witl 
or are shelved. 

If a consumptive woman becomes pregnant she is con 
fined at home, or at the local infirmary, if lucky ; bu 
no special accommodation is provided or specific precau 
tions taken, or, indeed, advice given, before, during, oi 
after childbirth to help the mother or save the infau 
from infection, as in France. 

Inspections of tuberculosis dispensaries and sanatoria 
etc., arc perfunctory. Refresher courses for the medica 
officers and nurses arc seldom afforded or availed of 
— I am, etc., 

London, S.K.l. Feb. 16th. F - G. BusttKELC. 


Sir. — The efficiency of the tuberculosis service cannot b; 
much further improved ns long as it is tied to its narrow 
specialism. When the young enthusiast for diseases of 
the chest enrols in the tuberculosis service he - soon finds 
that his interest in the patient must be strictly limited 
to tuberculosis, and in consequence his interest flags and 
his real use as a specialist in all chest diseases is not 
utilized. Is it not just as important to the State, for 
example, that a child or a man suffering from lobar 
pneumonia should be’ returned to the family without 
complications as to decide whether the case is one of 
tuberculosis or not? 

At present many practitioners attempt to use the tuber- 
culosis service for non-tuberculous cases by calling in 
the tuberculosis officer and saying: " I don’t think flu’s 
case is one of tuberculosis, but I should like your advice.” 
In how many- of these cases is the T.O. able to use his 
knowledge to tire lull? Ii the case is found not to he 
one of tuberculosis, but is one for hospital treatment, lie 
sees no more of the case. The general practitioner has 
frequently to exercise considerable tact in introducing a 
T.O. to a patient. Patients hate the name tuberculosis, 
and in consequence they dread the T.O.’s visit. The 
result is that the practitioner often attempts a diagnosis 
of tuberculosis on his own without the T.O.’s specialist 
resources, and is compelled only at the last moment-'-to . 
call in the T.O. when the case has proved too difficult." 

Efficiency in the service could he greatly improved -by '• - 

(1) making the T.O. a consultant in, and available for 
help in, treatment of diseases of the chest generally 

(2) adapting superfluous bed accommodation in sanatoria 
for diseases of the chest other than tuberculosis, due 
attention, of course, being paid to segregation from the 
tuberculous ; and (3) eliminating the names tuberculosis 
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dispensary and- tuberculosis officer. These methods could 
in many cases be accomplished if the T.O.’s services were 
utilized as those of a consultant at the county hospitals. — 

I am, etc., ,, ' _ 

Norman J. England, 

Boston, Lines, Feb. 19th. Assistant Tuberculosis Officer. 


Sir. — Early diagnosis is, of course, essential, and under 
an efficient anti-tuberculosis scheme one may take it for 
granted that the necessary ability and means are at hand 
for this purpose. But we know that under present 
economic conditions, the working man and woman do 
not come at an early stage of the disease, so that there 
remains the chronic invalidism frorii which arises the 
menace of infection to the rest of the community. Here 
is the crux of the problem, and it is in the control of 
the spread of infection that our tuberculosis schemes are 
inadequate. There is but little legislative control, one’s 
hands are tied, and one has to watch the case infecting 
all those around him at home and in the factory. We are 
not even allowed to protect the babies, and in this con- 
nexion it is about time that a well-controlled B.C.G. 
campaign was considered, whatever the attitude of the 
Ministry. The tuberculosis problem can only be solved 
by stronger legislative measures, by the insistence on the 
removal of a positive case- for treatment and isolation 
when in a chronic stage in State-controlled colonies, by 
control of contacts, and by a system of compensation for 
dependants and also for loss of work so as to eliminate 
factory infection. One cannot elaborate this in a short 
note, but if it sounds drastic or " expensive ” then one, 
can only point out that millions have been spent on 
schemes that are hopelessly inadequate for the purpose for 
which they have been inaugurated. — I am, etc., 
Birmingham, Feb. -16th. _ J- S. D. 


Sudden Circulatory Failure and Diabetic Coma 

Sir, — Dr. Douthwaite's reply, in the Journal of 
February 24th (p. 353), to our letter appearing in the 
issue of February 17th, has, we think, missed the essential 
point of our communication. We did. not seek to stress 
the platitude that “ circulatory failure ... precedes 
death in coma,” but to call attention to a matter of 
direct clinical importance — namely, that particular pre- 
cautions may be usefully taken to lessen the danger of 
sudden death from such failure. In our letter it was 
pointed out that this fatal collapse in our patients was 
precipitated by elevation' to the sitting posture, and, 
further, that in two of our three cases the failure was 
effectively treated -by laying the patient flat in bed. 

In the first and second of our cases it was only by 
cross-examination of the sister in charge that the fact 
was established of the patient having been moved prior 
to the collapse. Unless we had previously noted this 
fact in our third case described, we might not have asked 
for information regarding movement, and we should have 
remained in ignorance of the essential cause of the sudden 
circulatory failure. We think anyone who has had hos- 
pital experience will agree that, unless nurses are specific- 
ally ordered not to move 'a patient, it will not occur to 
them that it may be harmful to move a patient on - to a 
bed-pan- or to raise him so as to adjust the pillows. 
We therefore suggest that it would be most helpful if Dr. 
Douthwaite inquired into the events preceding the deaths 
of his four patients in order to see if he- can elicit any 
information regarding unauthorized movement shortly 
before the fatal termination. — We are, etc., 

C. J. Fuller, 

Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital, Exeter. 

H. P. Himsworth, 

February ?6th. Medical Unit, University College Hospital. 


Sir, — W ith reference to the recent correspondence in the 
Journal on painless (hypodermic) injections, I take the 
liberty to draw your attention to " a useful hypodermic 
outfit ” described by me in the Indian Medical Gazette 
of January, 1925. 

The * outfit consists of an all-glass hypodermic syringe 
provided with a platino-iridium needle. The syringe and 
needle are in the first instance sterilized by boiling, and 
only boiled or sterilized solutions are afterwards used in the 
syringe. To wash out the syringe after use, and at the 
same time to maintain it constantly in sterile condition, as 
well as to prevent the piston from sticking to the barrel, a 
mixture of equal parts of glycerin of carbolic acid and 
rectified spirit is carried in a small bottle, and five to six 
minims of this mixture are drawn into the barrel of the 
sj’ringe on each occasion after use. The piston is then slowly 
withdrawn while the nozzle of the syringe is held upwards, 
in order that the fluid may escape and that the whole syringe 
may at the same time be washed out and lubricated before 
replacing the piston. An attenuated lever of the mixture 
is thus left in the syringe, from which tire spirit rapidly 
disappears by evaporation. 

Experience shows that the amount of glycerin- and carbolic 
acid left in the syringe causes no irritation on injection, but 
the syringe may be washed out before use. with a teaspoonful 
of . water freshly boiled over a spirit lamp. ..Hypodermic 
tablets are in all cases, dissolved by boiling oyer a spirit 
lamp in the requisite amount, of water in a teaspoon. The 
platino-iridium needle is sterilized by heating in the flame of 
a spirit lamp immediately before and after use. 

Experience .over many years has proved that with this 
outfit, which is constantly ready, sterile and painless 
injections can be given in a minimum of time. — I am, etc., 

Cairo, Feb. lltb. ' J- WALKER Tomb. 


. Sir, — In a sense I appreciate the point raised by Dr. 
Leak that even relatively septic hypodermic injections 
as a rule cause no trouble. I am not able to give him 
actual instances of the nature which he seeks, but I do 
know of one instance in which a syringe had been 
used for aspirating pus, subsequently found to contain 
B. uielchii, which on later use for serum conveyed wclchii 
infection to another patient. The danger of infection 
from organisms in the air may be remote. At the same 
time, he makes his query as a scientific man, and. my 
answer to this is that the most scientific, thing one can 
do, in the interests of one’s patients, is to avoid all 
possible danger, and yet to give injections as painlessly 
as is practicable. Others may differ, but I have merely 
mentioned my own methods, as I believe them to be 
absolutely safe. It is better to be safe than sorry. — 
I am, etc,, 

London, S.E.5, Feb. 26th. GOY BOUSFIELD, M.D.Lond. 

*„* This correspondence is now closed. — E d., B.M.J. 


Cas and Oxygen Anaesthesia 
Sir, — Dr. Chalmers, in your issue of February 17th, 
refers to the cost of gas and oxygen anaesthesia, and 
mentions that for teeth extraction ether or chloroform 
is still much employed. 

I am using a small portable gas and oxygen outfit 
supplied by Messrs. King and Co., London, which I 
understand was built to the specification of Dr. de Caux 
of London. The flow of gas is intermittent, and is 
administered by a nosepiece. The oxygen is led direct 
to the nose. With the mouth packed by a pad of gamgee 
tissue to which a tape is attached, there is rarely any 
difficulty in getting the patient to breathe regularly through 
the nose. In many cases it is unnecessary to administer 
oxygen, occasional breaths of air being sufficient. 
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I have used the nasal method of gas administration in 
over one hundred cases, and find it an inexpensive 
anaesthetic. A 100-gallon cylinder of N = 0 costs 9 s,, and 
it is sufficient for three or four average extractions. In 
many cases thirty-two teeth have been removed at one 
sitting, and the duration of anaesthesia has been up to 
fifteen minutes. The great advantage in dental work is 
that the mouth-pack prevents inhalation of blood or 
teeth. The absence of nausea or sickness, and the rapid 
recovery from the anaesthetic, are further advantages, 
which are appreciated by the patient and the dentist. — 
I am, etc., 

Edinburgh, Feb. 19th. A - G - Chuikshank, M.R.C.P.Ed. 


Treatment of Influenza 

' Sir, — I have read with great interest Dr. James 
Torrens’s article on influenza in the Journal of February 
17th, (p. 274). I am glad to say that during the last 
thirty years I have successfully treated a large number 
of cases of post-influcnzal debility by a modification of 
Swedish treatment. .The first chief object of this, in the 
condition mentioned, is to try to restore the diminution 
of sensation in the ccrebro-spinal nerves, this being largely 
effected by means of the " nerve frictions ” of Kellgren ; 
and the second object is to remove hypotension or hyper- 
tension, so often found in the posterior cervical muscles. 
I can confidently recommend the method, details of which 
were published by me in the British Journal of Physical 
Medicine for 1932 (p. 65).— I nin, etc., 

, , , i- , Edgar Cvriax. 

London, W.l, Feb. 20th. 


Tonsillectomy : Complete or Purlin! ? 

Sm, — Since removal, both partial and complete, of the 
tonsils is now so very frequently and widely practised, 
it may be opportune, and perhaps of some interest, to 
raise the question as to the relative value of these two 
methods of treatment. Given diseased tonsils and the 
necessity for surgical intervention, it would seem that 
the only rational procedure is complete removal by dis- 
section, whereas partial removal by the guillotine only 
is wholly illogical, inadequate, and of questionable useful- 
ness calling, maybe, for further operative intervention 
later on. Is complete removal on all possible occasions 
the ideal to be aimed at? That is the question I would 
ask, and the opinions of other of your readers will be 
appreciated. — I am, etc., 

H. \V. Freer, MVR.C.S.* L.K.C.P* 
Birmingham, Feb. 20th. 


Left-sided Stance for Urelliral Instrumentation 
Sir— In connexion with my memorandum in the 
Journal of December 30th. 1933 (p. 1211). rand the 
letters of Lieut.-Colonel Novis and Mr. Alex. Roche m 
your issue of January 13th (p, 78). may I suggest that 
I mentioned that both the surgeons forearms or 
elbows could be rested on the front of his thighs. A 
further advantage is that they and his hands are m a 
l inB with the shaft of the instrument instead of being at 
-iii ancle 'I can quite understand that simplification is 
unnecessary for a surgeon of the skill and experience of 

C °Th! ; Cl advant’age of the left-sided stance for the passing 
of T ‘ theters or bougies is that, while the skilled right 
hand" 1 manipulates the instrument, the left hand in cases 
of difficulty, -is available for rectal examination and 
control— a safeguard which no careful surgeon will neglect. 
I may add that patients in whom prostatectomy might 


be risky can be submitted to litholapaxy without danger 
to life. Should there be some enlargement of the prostate 
the method which I have indicated does simplify the 
picking up of pieces from the floor of the bladder in 
cases in which the method of depression and opening 
of the blades of the lithotrite has failed. — I .am, etc., 


Srinagar, Kashmir, Fob. 19th. 


Ernest F. Neve. 


%* This correspondence is now closed. — E d., B-M.J. 


Veiled. Advertisement of Aborlifncicnts 

Sir, — I enclose a catalogue which I gather is sent -by 
a " surgical stores ” in Glasgow to all parents (and perhaps 
others) who announce a birlh in the Times. Lord Dawson’s 
Eill for the control of sale and advertisement of contra- 
ceptives will no doubt save unmarried people from receiv- 
ing suefi aids to promiscuity ; but wiiat of the married 
folk who are unable, for one reason or another, to obtain 
reliable advice on 11 birth control ”? 

On page 27 of this catalogue we find advertised: - 
" Special double strength occasional pills for ladies, 
recommended by eminent physicians, for anaemia, and 
all kindred ladies’ ailments and irregularities. Prompt 
and safe in action. Relieve where others fail. Specially 
recommended for stubborn cases." At the side these 
pills are stated to be " prepared with apiol, steel, penny- 
royal, and hitter apple. Harmless, but promp't in action 
where others fail.” Thus these thinly disguised aborti- 
fneients are offered to the lay public. One can easily 
imagine a young wife, distracted to desperation by a day 
or two’s delay in the onset of her menstruation, taking 
twice, three times, nay, even a hundred times, the adver- 
tised dose (for are they not "harmless”?), thereby 
seriously imperilling her life and future health. (1) Apiol 
has been reported as causing acute nephritis, dysenteric 
colitis, and sloughing endometritis ; the B.P.C. describes 
it as an irritant to the genito-urinary tract. (2) Penny- 
royal is a genito-urinary irritant (B-P.C.). (3) Bitter 
apple is a “ powerful hydragague cathartic; extremely 
irritant,” and ” partly absorbed and excreted by ths 
kidneys ” ( B.P.C . ). 

I feel that the public is in need of protection from 
circularization with such dangerous and misleading adver- 
tisements. I shall be grateful if you will give such pub- 
licity to the matter as you may deem suitable to the 
end of bringing to light any similar “ anaemia cures.”— 
I am, etc., . . 

Alistair R. French, M.R.C.S. 

Grecnfortl. Middlesex, Feb. 21st. 


Medical Examination nl Ihe Police Station 

Sir, In Dr. Redmond Roche’s letter in the Journal of 

February 24th (p. 35S) with regard to the recent examples 
of judicial solicitude for persons charged with being under, 
the influence of alcohol while in charge of mechanically 
propelled vehicles, no reference is made to the distinction 
between being " under the influence of drink ” to such an 
extent that one is unfit to drive a car, and being "drank , 
to such an extent that one is incapable of giving legal 
consent to medical examination. Sir E. Graham-Little, 
at a joint meeting of the Pedestrians’ Association and -the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, lately held to protest against the 
appalling increase in road accidents, emphasized the 
distinction between "drunkenness” and the less easily 
recognized effects of a small dose of alcohol ; if taw 
distinction is not yet recognized .by the courts it ougti 
to be. — I am, etc., 

J. E. J- Palser, 

London, R-, Feb. 24th. M.R.C.S., L.K.C.P* 
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THE DUTIES OF THE MEDICAL WITNESS— I 

We print below the first of a series of five articles on the 
giving of medical evidence in courts of law, contributed 
by a legal correspondent . - - 

Introduction 

A doctor’s calling makes him more liable than any 
other professional man, except perhaps a policeman, to 
be called upon to give evidence in a court of law. Some 
medical men are completely at home in the witness-box.; 
they have for years held official positions, such as those 
of pathologist or analyst to the Home Office, in which it 
has been a part of their work to appear as witnesses for 
the Crown against persons accused of crime. Others, in 
increasing numbers nowadays, are constantly asked by 
insurance companies to examine persons who are making 
a claim for personal injury received in road accidents or 
at work, and to give . evidence of their findings if the 
claim is pressed in court. The great majority of medical 
men, however, do not realize that a subpoena is an 
accident which may . happen to a doctor any day without 
warning, and do not prepare themselves' for this difficult 
and delicate work. 

The giving of evidence in judicial- proceedings is part 
of the doctor’s work, and likely to become an increasingly 
important part, of it. An action, trial, or inquest is a 
piece of constructive work in which judge, counsel, and 
witnesses have definite parts to play, and the medical 
witness’s part is as important as any. It is a definite 
job with its own rules, and demanding a particular 
attitude, aptitude, and technique, which must be under- 
stood and learnt like those of any other job. The 
necessity for attending to this potential part of his work 
becomes obvious, when- a medical man considers how 
many possibilities exist which may call him to the 
witness-box whether he likes it or not. He may be called 
in to a patient who dies in such circumstances that he 
cannot see his way to signing the death certificate (for 
example, -where the patient is suffering from injuries which 
may be due to violence or to an attempt at criminal 
abortion) ; he may be called to testify to the mental state 
of one of his patients years before ; he may be summoned 
to give evidence in divorce or. nullity proceedings when 
he has attended one of the parties to the suit ; or he may 
be called by a workman patient who is claiming compensa- 
tion, or by the victim of a motor-car collision who is 
suing the driver for damages. 

To one unaccustomed to it the witness-box is a terrify- 
ing and unpleasant place, and the ordeal is especially 
formidable to the medical witness, because he is nearly 
always asked to go beyond the bare facts and give his 
opinion and his deductions from the facts. Counsel on 
the other side, in the interests of his clients, will quite 
properly do his utmost to discredit the medical witness 
and to lead him into admissions that may be taken to 
prove that he is wrong or ignorant. Every doctor is 
keenly conscious of his dignity and responsibility as a 
medical man, and it is just these qualities which the 
opposing counsel is most anxious to assail. If he Succeeds, 
and makes a medical witness look ignorant or ridiculous, 
the witness is hurt and humiliated, not only in his personal 
pride, but in his professional honour. The" public estimate 
of the medical profession is influenced very largely bv the 
demeanour of medical men as witnesses. The professional 
and private conduct of a doctor in the ordinary course of 
practice is not obvious to the public eye, but "in court it 
is open to the inspection of perhaps a hundred • people 
directly and — in particularly unlucky cases — to thousands 
of people through the Press. A medical man is therefore 
acting most unwisely if he neglects to train himself in that 
, attitude of mind which will do him credit in court, and 
to study the rules which govern this difficult duty. 

The Need for Preparation 
Few persons other than those concerned in the adminis- 
tration of the law realize how much important work has 


to be done behind the scenes on a case of any kind before 
it is tried in court. A law case is rather like an iceberg ; 
the visible part is very small compared with the vast bulk 
below the surface. Often the solicitors send to counsel 
at an early stage a “ brief,” or statement of the facts, 
usually accompanied by a file of correspondence, and ask 
him to advise on what evidence they should call. They 
then invite to their office, or send a clerk to, the witnesses 
he specifies, and make a “ proof,” or written summary, 
of the evidence which these persons are prepared to give 
in court. The proof is not on oath. Sometimes they ask 
a doctor to write them a report instead of making a proof. 
One of the saddest, but at the same time one of the 
commonest, events in the life of a lawyer is that a witness 
fails to “ come up to proof ” — that is, declines to say in 
the witness-box what' he has said in the solicitor’s office 
and on which great hopes may have been founded.. An 
ordinary witness, possibly of little intelligence and more 
concerned to further the interests of one side than those 
of justice, may with a certain difficulty be excused for 
this shortcoming : a medical witness cannot be sb excused. 
Like the lawyer’s, most of his work is done before he goes 
into court. So important is it that he should prepare his 
evidence in every detail that in these articles his mental 
attitude, the language he shall use, and everything to 
which he should pay attention long before the hearing 
are dealt with before his actual receipt of the subpoena. 

The Expert Witness 

' Legally there are two kinds of witnesses : the ordinary' 
witness, who gives evidence only of fact and whose 
opinions are not admitted ; and the expert -witness, whose 
duty' is chiefly to give his opinion. The general rule of 
evidence is that the court wants to hear facts and not 
opinions, but a wide exception to this rule is that the 
opinion of an expert is admitted on matters of science, 
art, or skill — matters, in short, where special study- and 
experience are necessary. He must have devoted sufficient 
time and study to the subject to make his evidence trust- 
worthy..- The judge decides on the competency of a 
witness to give evidence : the jury decides how much his 
evidence is worth when he has given it. Since every 
medical man has had a scientific training .which qualifies 
him to 'give opinions, at any- -rate on an appreciable range 
of medical subjects, the distinction between the ordinary 
and the expert witness is not very material for him. Most 
medical witnesses are called as experts, but even when 
a medical man" is primarily called as a witness to fact, 
as he often is in the coroner’s court, he is nearly- always 
asked to give an opinion on the facts which have been 
given in evidence, and so is treated for the time as an 
expert witness. 

An expert witness, in order to amplify his opinion," mav 
quote from books of admitted authority. He may reaS 
a passage and say-, " That represents my view.” He may 
also quote from reports of other cases and transactions 
which throw light on the facts in issue. For instance, 
if the witnesses to fact prove that a person has suffered 
from certain symptoms, the experts may cite cases in 
which the symptoms were similar, so that the jury- may- 
draw the inference that the causes and the symptoms in 
those cases were probably the causes and the symptoms 
in the case before them. 

In Rex v. Palmer (5 E. and B. 1024), the Rugeley 
murder case, the Crou-n said that Cook, the dead man, had 
been poisoned by* Palmer, and called medical experts to give 
evidence that the circumstances of his death pointed to 
poisoning by strychnine. They were not present at the death 
and could find few traces of poison in the corpse, but they 
quoted three other cases of persons who had been undoubtedly- 
poisoned by strychnine, and showed that the deaths of these 
persons resembled that of Cook in almost every- particular. 
The court admitted this evidence and Palmer was convicted. 

Nevertheless, a medical man cannot merely read a book 
in the witness-box simply as evidence that the subject- 
matter is as stated — that is, as a substitute for the direct 
evidence of the author. When the question to be decided 
is whether another medical man has treated a particular 
-case in a negligent manner, a witness cannot read from 
a medical book to show what treatment would have been 
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proper, though he may read a description of treatment 
and say, ' I consider that to be the proper treatment.” 

In order to avoid an undignified collapse, ■ a medical 
man who is to-be called as an expert should not only 
take all pains to make himself familiar with the matters 
on which lie is to speak, but should also by an effort of 
mind put himself in the position of hostile counsel, who 
will be anxious to cast disbelief and ridicule upon his 
evidence. Sir William Willcox 1 2 suggests that the witness 
should seriously cross-examine himself on every aspect of 
the question, arid some writers recommend that he should 
seek out an argumentative medical friend and invite him 
to pull liis evidence to pieces. He ought not to find this 
advice very difficult to follow. When he lias found the 
weak points in liis evidence, he should at once make them 
clear to the solicitors who are calling him. Even if the 
medical man is being called merely as a witness to fact, 
lie will probably be treated ns an expert (unpaid), and plied 
with questions on the general significance of the facts, 
involving hypothesis and probability. He should aim at 
knowing as much as a man in his particular kind of 
practice ought to know, but lie need not go outside it — 
and, indeed, lie will be very unwise if he does. 

Medical Reports 

In many cases an expert witness, a considerable time 
before the hearing, is asked to furnish a report of the 
matters- with which he is concerned/ He 6lionld send this 
report to the solicitors of the party calling him, and should 
be very careful to put nothing into it which lie cannot 
substantiate in the witness-box. Sir William Willcox 1 
tells of a famous murder trial in which the accused 
pleaded that lie had been insane at the time of the 
murder. One of the medical witnesses, a mental expert, 
had given a very strong report saying that the prisoner 
was sane. When he saw an array of distinguished mental 
experts going into the witness-box and saying exactly the 
opposite, he felt weaker and weaker, and at last he said 
to the counsel for the Crown, " I am afraid I cannot 
say in the witness-box everything that I have said in. my 
report.” This put prosecuting counsel in rather an 
awkward position, and, needless to say, that expert was 
not called. • ' . , 

Sir John Collie, 5 a witness of vast experience in insurance 
cases, advises doctors to couch their reports in the most 
definite ■ language, the simpler and less technical the 
better, any doubts being clearly stated. He adds a 
warning that, if the report is to contain anything very’ 
condemnatory — by which he probably means, for example, 
an expression of tlie doctor’s opinion that a certain patient 
is malingering or behaving fraudulently — the doctor should 
write the report personally and not dictate it to a 
secretary. This precaution is advised to protect the 
doctor against a subsequent action for libel oil the 
ground that the defamatory matter was " published ” to 
a person in circumstances not protected by qualified 
privilege. 3 Although the doctor may write anything he 
sees fit, so long as it is true' and he writes it in good 
faith, to persons entitled by tlieir interest in the matter 
to receive liis report, the privilege does not cover the 
defamatory matter if it is published to some other 
person. If the doctor prepares the report with his own 
hand and writes the word " confidential ” on the top and 
on the envelope, he is secure, and if the report is after- 
wards seen by some unauthorized person, the publication 
will be accidental and the doctor will not be .open to an 
action. 

When a -coroner proposes to hold an inquest, and it 
appears to him that the deceased was attended by a 
qualified doctor, he can summon the doctor as a witness. 

If the deceased was not attended by a doctor, the coroner 
can summon any doctor in practice near by to give 
evidence how the deceased came to his death. He can 
also, either in his summons or at any later time until the 
inquest, direct the medical man to make a post-mortem 
examination./ Similarly, if the coroner thinks that a post- 
mortem examination might make an inquest unnecessar y, 

1 Trans, Mcd.-Leg. Soc„ 1931, xxiv, 102. 

2 Workmen’s Compensation, 1931, Edward Arnold, p. 140. 

3 British Medical Journal, 1933, i, 589. 


he can direct any doctor whom lie could summon as a 
medical witness- to make such examination and report in 
writing. The doctor must obey the summons. Moreover, 
at any time after he has decided to hold an inquest, the 
coroner may request any qualified doctor to make a post- 
mortem examination, or do a special analysis or test, or 
make any other examination which the coroner thinks 
ought to .be made. The doctor -need not comply with 
the request, but if lie does, -and is summoned as a witness, 
he may be asked liis opinion on any matter arising out 
of the examination and on the cause of death.- If the 
coroner thinks that a necropsy will make an inquest un- 
necessary, he may request any doctor whom he could 
. not summon as a witness to carry it out, and the doctor 
may consent or not as he pleases. 

The general practitioner will do well not to forget that 
lie. may at any moment find himself called upon to 
perform a necropsy and make a report. If he is un- 
accustomed to the work he should read what Taylor and 
other well-known writers on medical jurisprudence have 
to say about it. He will, of course, use the greatest care 
in performing the examination and in writing his report, 
and bear in mind the possibility that' he may have to 
undergo cross-examination at the inquest by a barrister 
instructed to support some contradictory viewion the cause 
of death.. He should use dear, simple language, and write 
nothing which he is not prepared to stand by in public. 

[To be continued) 


MURDER CHARGE AGAINST DOCTOR DISMISSED. 
Dr. John Blakely was charged on February 12th at Sheffield 
with the murder of an unemployed waitress, who was found 
in a state of collapse near her home and died the same night 
from septicaemia following an abortion. After a speech for 
the defence at the adjourned hearing on February 2tst the 
Sheffield magistrates dismissed the .charges both of murder and 
of supplying a drug to the deceased girl knowing it to be 
intended for unlawful use. The presiding magistrate said 
that the evidence was so weak that no jury would convict. 


Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
The Faculty Board of Medicine lias appointed Dr. \V. L. II- 
Duckworth, Dr. A. E. Barclay, Dr. E. D. Adrian, Dr. A. X- 
Drury, and Dr. Eric Holmes to be members of the Degree 
Committee of that Faculty until January 31st, 1936. - 
Under the will of Mr. A. Marmaduke Shcild, XI. B., F.R.C.S-. 
formerly of Downing College and surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, who died in 1922, provision was made for the 
founding of a scholarship in human anatomy of the annual 
value of £100. Regulations for the establishment of this 
Marmaduke Sheild Scholarship have now been drawn up by 
the Faculty Board of Medicine and will in due course come 
before the Senate for approval, the Financial Board and 
General Board offering no objection. . • f 

A bequest of £7,166 for the advancement of biological 
research in the aetiology and treatment of disease has been 
made to the Master and Fellows of Gonville and Caius College 
under the will of Dr. Charles Percy Handson of Bromley, Kent. 

At a congregation held on February' ’22nd the following 
medical degrees were conferred : 

M.B., B.Cnm. — C. W. Walker, D. \\\ Smithers, L. T. Bond. 
M.B.— A. R. R. Lc Fleming. 

B.Chik.—W. I. Bain. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

At the meeting of the Senate on February 21st, with the vice* 
chancellor. Professor L. N, G. Filon, F.R.S., in the cn 1 * 
Dr. R. J. Lythgoe was appointed to the University Keaaefsnij \ 
in the Physiology of the Sense Organs (University CoMV, 
as from October 1st, 1933. • * « rt i 

The William Julius Mickle Fellowship for 1934 was avaraw 
to Miss Lucy Wills, M.B., B.S. , * „ «: 

The title of " Fellow of University College, London , 
conferred on Dr. A. S. Parkes, F.R.S., a member of the 
of the National Institute for Medical Research, Mount 
Hampstead,.. formerly Sharpey Scholar and honorary lee 
in physiology at University College. The title of Hon ^ 
Fellow of University College, London," was conferreo 
Emeritus Professor Karl Pearson, F.R.S. 
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J. F, DOBSON, M.S., F.R.C.S. 

Consulting Surgeon, General Infirmary, Leeds 
Mr, J. F. Dobson, the well-known Leeds surgeon, died 
on February 19th at the age of 60, alter an illness of 
fluctuating severity for the preceding twelve months. He 
came of medical stock, his father, the late Joseph 
Dobson, M.D.Lond., having been one of the oldest and 
most respected practitioners of Leeds, predeceasing his 
son by a few years only. 

Joseph Faulkner Dobson was medically educated at the 
University of Leeds (the Yorkshire College), and after 
qualifying in 1S97 held post-graduate resident posts at 
the' Leeds General Infirmary. 
He was appointed assistant 
surgeon in 1905, full surgeon 
in 1913, and consulting 
surgeon ,in 1933. He was 
also consulting surgeon to 
the Batley and Ilkley Hos- 
pitals. He obtained the 
M.S.Lond. degree and the 
F.R.C.S.Eng. diploma in 
1901, and delivered the Arris 
and Gale Lectures before the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 
1907 and again in 1922. On 
the retirement of Lord 
Moynihan Mr. Dobson was 
appointed to the chair of 
surgery in Leeds, and was honoured by the University' 
with an emeritus professorship on the completion 
of his tenure of office. As a lecturer and clinical 
teacher he was held in great esteem by both junior and 
post-graduate students. To the former he was always a 
sympathetic friend, and to the latter he was a rich source 
of inspiration, both in surgical practice and in research. 
As head of the department of surgery in the University he 
felt a compulsion to explore systematically and directly 
the general range of the surgical theory' and practice of 
his time, and was constant in his study-visits to almost 
i every great surgical centre. He had in this respect a 
great sense of values, and sought alway's to .incorporate 
the really usefully' new into his own practice and the 
teaching of his own school. 

; As surgeon to the Leeds General Infirmary' Mr. Dobson 
'■ performed great and valuable work. Though his main 
1 work was probably in abdominal surgery, he was fully' 
and efficiently an " all-round ” surgeon, and always pro- 
gressive. In later years he became a leading exponent 
: of genito urinary surgery', and it had alway's been his 

ambition to create a special department in this branch 
, in Leeds. His war service was interrupted by the pro- 
,5 longed and serious cardiac illness which was later 
responsible for his premature death. At the opening of 
t- the war he was in charge, as administrator, of the 
2nd Northern General Hospital, and was most resourceful 
in the difficult task of organization of a sen-ice strained 
to its utmost in the early- months of its activities. After 
his recovery he went abroad to take charge of the surgical 
y division of the General Hospital at St. Omer. 

Mr. Dobson made many contributions to medical 
- ’ literature, but, as might have been expected, he depre- 
cated overmuch writing. When one comes to appraise 
his work it is difficult to decide where to lay- the greatest 
emphasis — on the surgeon, the teacher, or the man. He was 
a great surgeon, and, as a pupil of great surgeons, carried 
i\ on their work with a skill and quality- which was no less 
fj, than theirs. .Indeed, as an all-round surgeon he was 


probably unexcelled. As a diagnostician he was eminently 
sound, and he was never to be cajoled into operating if 
he did not feel that it was the only justifiable course. 
Usually' he was right. His teaching influence probably' 
found its greatest response among the junior surgeons 
of. the Leeds school, all of whom would bear testimony' 
to the value of his influence — in technical dexterity', in 
inspiration for research, and in surgical honesty. Honesty’, 
indeed,' was the outstanding quality’ of the man, com- 
bined with a fearless courage. This sometimes led to 
misunderstanding by those who did not know him well 
enough to see beyond an outspokenness, a brttsqucrie 
of manner, that were the defects — if defects they were — 
of his qualities. Vision, combined with unswerving 
rectitude, was the keymote of his practice, his teaching, 
and the man himself. It kept him in the van of progress ; 
it compelled universal trust and confidence, and leaves 
colleagues and friends to mourn the loss of " Joe,” as he 
was affectionately called by’ most of those with- whom he 
worked. Behind his forcefulness lay’ a simple and most 
kindly disposition, as those who sou|ht him in trouble 
learned to know so well. 

He was chairman of the Faculty of the Leeds General 
Infirmary, for some years, and his constructive and 
administrative work for that institution was of the 
greatest value, though not always finding immediate 
acceptance. His contribution to this service of the 
hospital has been much missed, even during this last y-ear 
of illness. He was elected chairman of the Leeds Division 
of the British Medical Association in 1931, and in the 
same y’ear was a vice-president of the Section of Surgery 
at the Eastbourne Annual Meeting. 

He was a keen fisherman, and loved his gun. He was 
a Freemason of standing in the craft, having been W.M. 
of Zetland Lodge. His great sorrow was the loss of an 
only- daughter in her school days. He leaves a widow. 

[The photograph reproduced is by Brittenden, Leeds.] 


PHILIP G. LEE. L.R.C.P. and S.I. 

Surgeon, Victoria Hospital, Cork 

Dr. Philip G. Lee died recently at his residence, 
10, Patrick’s Hill, Cork, after an illness which lasted over 
two months. He was a member of a very old Cork family 
which had many connexions with the Church ; his grand- 
father, the Rev. Giles Lee, was principal of the old 
Diocesan School, Patrick's Hill. Dr. Lee was a student 
of Queen’s College, Cork, when it was a. constituent 
college of the late Queen’s University and the Royal 
.University, Ireland. .He became a licentiate of 'the Royal 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians in 18S8. For many 
y’ears he was surgeon at the Victoria Hospital, Cork ; 
previously he was clinical assistant at the Cork Eye. Ear, 
and Throat Hospital, visiting physician to the Cork 
Maternity Hospital, and physician to the Cork Sailors’ 
Home and Lapps’ Charity. He was a member of the 
Irish Committee of the British Medical Association, and 
from 1903 to 1923 was honorary secretary of the Munster 
Branch. In 1927, when Dr. Alfred Cox made a tour of 
the Branches in Ireland, -Dr. Lee contributed to the 
success and pleasure of his visit, and among the many 
places of historical and antiquarian interest which Dr. 
Cox visited with him was Blarney Castle. Dr. Lee was 
a highly cultured man, and although he had a large 
practice he devoted considerable time to local historical 
and antiquarian research. He was one of the first members 
of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, and 
for several years was honorary’ secretary- and editor of its 
journal. He was also a member of the Roval Irish 
Academy- and a Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland. By- the death of Dr. Lee the profession in 
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Ireland has lost a loyal member, whose character and 
standard of conduct were an example to the younger 
generation of medical men. His widow and family 
havo the deepest sympathy of the profession in their 
bereavement. , 


We regret to announce the death, on February 8th, at 
the age of 81, of Dr. Walter Mercer of Barnet, who 
had practised in the district for fifty years. After 
graduating M.B., C.M. at Edinburgh in 1881, he had 
further hospital experience in Vienna. He had been a 
member of the British Medical Association since 1890. 
He first went to Barnet in 1883 as an assistant to Dr. 
Charles Carter, was later taken into partnership, and 
shortly afterwards succeeded to the practice. A man of 
wide sympathies and of charming personality, Dr. Mercer 
was looked upon as a friend by all his patients. Always 
keenly interested in education, he was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the establishment, in 1889, of 
the Hyde Institute, of which he was chairman of the 
trustees, and which, through his co-operation and advice, 
was amalgamated a few years ago with the Barnet branch 
of the county library scheme. At the time of his death 
Dr. Mercer was chairman of the Library Committee. He 
was consulting surgeon to the Barnet Victoria Cottage 
Hospital’, ana’ to the .PawiYng Yj'oinc-ffospiVnf for CfuTcfren 
at Hadley. When a young man lie was well known as 
an Alpine climber, his holidays in Switzerland being spent 
in that way, or else in walking in the North of England. 
The funeral took place at Monken Hadley Church on 
February 12th. 

It is with regret that we announce the sudden death, 
on February 13th, of Mr. Albert Edward Tun-stall of 
Thornton, Bradford. He was working in his surgery 
when he had a sudden and unexpected attack of cardiac 
failure, which proved fatal in a few minutes. He received 
his medical education in Glasgow, and qualified L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S.Ed., L.F.P.S.Glas. in 1885. After acting for a 
period as an assistant he settled in practice in Thornton, 
Bradford, and for over forty years carried on a busy 
general practice there. He was at one time medical 
officer of health for Thornton, Clayton, and Denholme 
urban district councils. In recent years the two former 
areas were absorbed into Bradford, but he still held the 
post at Denholme at (he time of his death/ During the 
Great War he was on the emergency, staff of the Bradford 
War Hospital and did valuable work there. He was 
always a very keen member of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and was chairman of the Bradford Division during 
the period of the war ; lie' also acted as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the same Division at the Annual Representa- 
tive Meeting for twelve years. He was for some years 
a member of the Local Medical and Panel Committee. 
Tunstall was universally loved, both by his patients and 
by his professional brethren. Fie was a very reliable man, 
with a genial smile, and possessed common sense and sound 
judgement.' He will be greatly missed by all those who 
knew him, and also by Thornton Parish Church, of which 
he was a very active member. He leaves a widow, one 
son, and three daughters. 


The. following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died: Dr. Pierre Bazy, surgeon to the Paris 
hospitals, member of' the Acaddmie de Mddecine and 
Acaddmie des Sciences, and Commander of the Legion of 
Honour ; Professor F. C. C. Hen-sen, the eminent 
anatomist and palaeontologist of Copenhagen, aged 63 ; 
Professor RrcHARD Kockel. director of the Institute for 
Forensic' Medicine at Leipzig, aged 69 ; Dr. Leroy 
Crummer, clinical professor of medical history and biblio- 
graphy, University of California Medical School, and 
author ' of Clinical Features of Heart Disease, aged 61 ; 
Dr Henryk Halban, professor of neurology and psychi- 
atry, and rector of the University, of Lwow, Poland, aged 
63 ; and Professor Arthur Rousseau, dean of the medical 
faculty of ' QuebeCi and corresponding member of the 
Academie de Medecine. 


Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Commons this week resumed the committee 
stage of the Unemployment Bill. This was amended to 
exempt the first 20s. of an ex-service man's wound or 
disability pension for the calculation of means, and in 
other ways. Debate also arose on .the Russian Trade 
Agreement. 

The House of Lords passed the Contraceptives Bill 
through committee. 

The Birmingham United Hospitals Bill and the Bill 
relating to die South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, 
the Plymouth Royal Albert Hospital, and the Devonport 
and Central Hospital, Plymouth, both await second read- 
ing in the House of Lords. The Standing Orders have 
been complied with in each case. 

The North Buckinghamshire Joint Hospital District 
Bill was read a second time by the House of Lords on 
February 21st. The Wirrall Joint Hospital District Bill 
passed the report stage in the House of Commons on 
February- 22nd, and was read a third time and passed 
by tlie Commons on February 23rd. 

The Diseases of Fish Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Lords on February 21st. Earl De La Warr 
explained that it dealt with furunculosis, a disease which 
first occurred among trout in England about 1907. It 
had occurred later among salmon in many Scottish and 
some English and Welsh rivers. The Bill was based on 
the recommendations of a committee set up in 192S 
under Professor Mackie of Edinburgh. It took powers 
to prohibit the importation of live salmon and trout into 
Great Britain. The disease was endemic in many of the 
fish farms on the Continent. Live eggs and other live 
fresliwater fish would be admitted under licence. - The 
Bill also gave power to take samples ■ of live fish and 
order the destruction of infected stocks. The powers 
could be extended by Order in Council to any other 
infectious diseases of fish which might damage the inland 
fisheries of Great Britain. 

A Vote on Account issued as a Parliamentary paper 
on February 23rd shows that the total Estimate for the 
Ministry of Health in tire year 1934-5 is £19,639,924. 
For the Board of Control the Estimate is £140,747, for 
the Scottish Department of Health £2,9S2,420, and for 
the Scottish Board of Control £16,177. For Universities 
and Colleges in Great Britain the vote is £1,920,000. 
These Estimates differ little from the net adjusted 
Estimates for 1933-4 in the same Departments. The 
Ministry of Health, Scottish Department of Health, and 
grants for Universities and Colleges show respectively 
increases approximating to £439,500, £i50,200, and 

£30,000. 

On February 26th Sir Samuel Hoare presented the 
Indian Pay (Temporary Abatements) Bill, which .extends 
the period in respect of which abatements from pay may 
be made under the Indian Pay (Temporary Abatements) 
Act, 1931. 

On February- 26tli Sir Robert Gower presented the Coal 
Mines (Protection of Animals) Bill, which proposes to 
amend the provisions of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, relating 
to the care and protection of horses and other animals 
used in mines. 

In the House of Lords, on February 27th, the Ministry 
of Health Provisional Order Wirral Joint Hospital District 
Bill was read a first time. 

In the House of Lords, on February 27th, the Diseases 
of Fish Bill passed through committee, with amendments. 

A meeting of the Parliamentary Medical Committee 
has been arranged for March 7th in order that Lord 
Moynihan shall speak on road accidents and Lord Dawson 
on the Contraceptives Bill. 
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Contraceptives Bill- in Committee 

In the House of Lords, on February 27th, the Contracep- 
tives Bill was considered in committee. On Clause 1 (restric- 
tion of sale, display, and advertisement of contraceptives). 
Lord Dawson of Penn moved an amendment lifting the 
restriction on the display of contraceptives in, on, or outside 
any shop. He said contraceptives themselves, were extremely 
dull-looking things, and would not attract the attention of 
anybody. -It was always undesirable to restrict, unless there 
was a good case for restricting, and he did not think the case 
for restriction here was adequate. It had, further, been 
pointed -out to him that in the less populous districts many 
married women were shy of asking for contraceptives, but 
that if the articles were shown in the windows of shops they 
would go in and ask for “ what was in the window/’ He 
wished to make it clear, as introducer of the Bill, that though 
the chief object was’ to protect immature youth by doing away 
with obtrusive sale and display, he was equally anxious to 
do nothing which would put any ^unreasonable, or, indeed, 
increased resistance in the way of contraceptives being made 
available to all sections of the married population. 

Lord Snell, said there were possibilities of chemists engaged 
in legitimate business being harried by prosecution in border- 
line cases. There were instruments on sale in 'chemists’ shops 
which were, in their nature, of a sanitary and necessary 
character, and which might also be -contraceptives. The 
clause seemed' ill defined, even with the amendment. Lord 
Dawson, replying, said he had made it. his business to find 
out the views of the pharmaceutical chemists. They were 
a very well organized body, and within the last six’ months 
they had had -conferred on them powers which enabled them 
to take disciplinary’ action with regard to their members. 
The chemists* shops were well controlled now, and would be 
under still better control in future. He had had it from the 
organization of the pharmaceutical chemists that there was 
nothing in this amendment, or the others following it, of 
which they disapproved. It was the pictures and written, 
descriptions which had a bad influence. The clause, as 
amended, would permit of nothing more than a l^bel or 
simple notice. 

The amendment was carried by 38 votes to 20. 

Lord Dawson moved an amendment bringing illuminated 
signs advertising contraceptives under the restrictions of the 
paragraph, and this was agreed to. At a later stage he 
moved to add to paragraph (rfj'the following: 

" Provided that nothing in the foregoing provisions shall render 
unlawful (i) the sale or offer for sale of any contraceptive by a 
qualified medical practitioner, registered nurse, or certified midwife, 
to a person or to the husband or wife of a person whom the practi- 
tioner, nurse, or midwife is attending professionally ; (li) the 
sending or delivery to any person of any book, newspaper, or 
magazine containing advertisements of contraceptives, unless the 
book, newspaper, or magazine is published wholly or mainlv 
for the purpose of advertising contraceptives.” 

This amendment also was agreed to. 

The Earl of Iddesleigr moved an amendment tcTincrease 
the age from 18 to 21 years of any unmarried person in 
regard to whom it would "be an offence to send or- deliver 
any circular, advertisement, or any other document (for the 
purpose of any trade or business) containing information 
relating to contraceptives. The Earl of Feverskam, on 
behalf of the Home Office, said it would not. make much 
difference in the administration of the law whether the age 
was 18 or 21. Lord Dawson said that when he was trying 
to frame the Bill he found more difficulty' over this sub- 
section than any other. Masses of the people matured more 
quickly than in former days, and married early. One did 
not wish to keep propaganda from a youth or girl engaged 
to be married and wanting to many. If anybody wished 
to put the age at 19, lie did not mind, but he was sure that 
21 would be wrong. The result would be to drive the whole - 
thing underground, which they wanted to avoid. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Lord Mere tv ale moved a new’ clause making the supply 
of contraceptives to an unmarried person . under 2t a mis- 
demeanour punishable by fine or imprisonment. Lord 
Banbury asked how a shopkeeper was to know whether 
a voting woman was married or what her age was. Lord 
Dawson said that he thought Lord Merrivale would defeat 
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his object by the amendment. They wanted on the one 
hand to remove the slur from contraception and get it into 
right channels, and on the other hand to prevent what was 
illicit. Some of these- contraceptives were used not only 
for the control of conception but for the prevention of 
venereal disease. Did they want an increase in the ille- 
gitimate birth Tate? They would certainly get it if this 
clause were inserted. Xo ecclesiastical authority had ever 
succeeded in crushing out contraception, and in this particular 
age they were less likely to be successful than before. 

Lord Merrivale withdrew his amendment. 

On Clause 2 (Interpretation) Lord Dawson moved two 
amendments to strengthen the definition of contraceptives in 
order to prevent their being sold under a guise. As 
amended the definition read: “Any* appliance, instrument, 
drug, preparation, or thing, designed, prepared, or intended 
to prevent pregnancy resulting from sexual intercourse between 
human beings." The amendment was agreed to. 

The -Earl of Iddesleigh moved an amendment to include 
among the meanings of a " public place ” any garage and 
licensed premises to which the public have or arc permitted 
to have access. Lord Dawson accepted the amendment, 
which was altered to read: "a public garage and licensed 
premises," and it was agreed to. A further amendment by 
Lord Bertie to insert among the " public places M a place 
of entertainment ” was agreed to. 

The Bill as amended .passed through committee and was 
reported to the House. 


Osteopaths Bill 

In the House of- Commons, on February 21st, Mr. Boothby 
asked leave to bring in the Registration • and Regulation of 
Osteopaths Bill — " to regulate the practice of osteopathy 
and to prescribe the qualifications of osteopathic practi- 
tioners.’’ He said the Bill was to set up a statutory 
board with the necessary' powers and authority to compile a 
register of qualified osteopaths, and to provide for the 
admission to that register of persons who followed a pre- 
scribed course of study and acquired a prescribed standard 
of professional competence. It would give the qualified 
osteopath the right to employ a qualified anaesthetist 
without the latter falling under the bah of the General 
Medical Council. Under,, this Bill osteopaths did not seek 
inclusion in the medical profession. - Many diseases had their 
origin in maladjustments of the framework of the body', and 
cures for those diseases could be effected by the skilled 
osteopath through manipulative therapeutics, which released 
certain natural forces in the body. These forces, without 
the aid of drugs or of surgery’, brought about cures. He 
believed its failures to be due to quacks practising osteo- 
pathy’ under no form of regulation. The Bill was to eliminate 
these quacks. Osteopaths asked to be recognized for their 
own regulation and for the protection of the British public. 
The practice of osteopathy' in this country' had now reached 
such, dimensions that the House of Commons ought either 
to prohibit it or to allow osteopaths to submit themselves 
to proper regulation in the interests of the public. 

.The Bill was read a first time without opposition, and the 
text has since been issued. It is identical with that of the 
Bill introduced in 1933. 


Purer Milk Supply': A Government Policy 

Replying to Mr. Lambert, on February’ 22nd, Dr. Elliot 
said that the Government would be prepared to contribute 
from the Exchequer on a pound for pound basis to a milk 
publicity’ fund for a period of two years, up to a limit of 
£500,000 in either year, according to the amount con- 
tributed by. the Milk Marketing Boards. The grant would 
be contingent on the submission of an approved programme 
containing provision for the supply of milk to schools at 
reduced rates. Milk surplus to present liquid requirements 
was estimated to be little short of 20 per cent, of the total 
volume of milk sold by contract this winter, and v.as likelv 
to.be about 40 per cent, in the .spring and summer. An 
expansion of the liquid milk consumption would be of the 
greatest benefit from the public health point of view and 
would alleviate the difficulty of "surplus milk/* Tliis in- 
crease in consumption must be based on public confidence 
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as to the* security of the supply. To launch a campaign to 
secure a purer milk supply the Government would provide a 
sum not exceeding £750,000, spread over the next tour years. 
The requisite legislation would be introduced at' an early 
date. Dr. Elliot said it was common knowledge that the 
purity of the milk supply in the United Kingdom was not 
so great as all would desire. The £750.000 was to be 
devoted entirely to cleaning up the herds and securing a pure 
milk supply! 

Durham University Royal Commission 

Mr. Chamberlain announced, on February 22nd, that Lord 
Moyne had consented to be chairman of the Royal Com' 
mission to inquire into the organisation of the University 
of Durham and its constituent colleges. He hoped soon to 
announce the names of the other Commissioners. 
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Water Supplies nnd the Drought 

The second reading of the Rural Water Supplies Bill was 
moved in the House of Commons on February 22nd by Sir 
Hilton Young, who said that the drought of 3933 was not 
so bad as that of 1921, but it had gone on longer. In the 
towns water reserves were half what the)' would normally be 
in February, but there had been no exceptional difficulty *ln 
getting regular supplies, and the* position was secure for the 
immediate future. If there was a goo'd rainfall during March 
the situation would be secure, apart from minor incon- 
veniences. If not, the authorities must- prepare for excep- 
tional measures, such as the reduction of compensation water, 
the removal * of restrictions on the amount of water taken 
from various sources, the emergency development of new 
sources, the restriction of the use of water, and measures 
to enable one authority to get water when another authority 
had a surplus. He had addressed a circular to all water 
undertakings enjoining immediate adoption of such emergency 
measures where necessary. The position of the rural autho- 
rities was more anxious and difficult. . The most important 
measure which could be taken in rural areas was purification 
of supplies otherwise not available because they were impure. 
The modern process of purification was easily applied, and 
required little technical -knowledge. By it a stream or a well 
hitherto not quite safe for use could he available in an 
emergency with safety to the public health. The last resort 
in rural areas was organized house-to-house distribution. He 
was asking all the rural district councils to report what 
emergency measures they had taken to relieve water shortage, 
and what further action could be taken. The engineering in- 
spectors of the Ministry' of Health would help rural areas to 
create emergency measures, and, if necessary, the expert stall 
of the Ministry would be increased. The Bill proposed to aid 
permanent measures for improving water supplies in rural 
areas. In some places supplies could be made available by 
lapping or linking up with neighbouring supplies. Practical 
men did not accept the idea of the distribution of water all 
over the country from central sources of supply. Water could 
often be got locally by driving a bore hole, and by small 
expenditure on a reservoir and a pump. Tor encouraging such 
and similar rural works the Bill would provide the Ministry 
of Health with £1,000,000. 

Mr. Greenwood moved the rejection of the Bill in a 
reasoned amendment, which called for a national co-ordinated 
scheme. He said the London area was never going to lack 
water because its supplies were in a local “ grid.” the area 
was large and was governed by an executive authority— the 
Metropolitan - Water' Board. Sir Hilton Young should sweep 
away all the obsolete Acts about compensation water, and 
give the regional water committees complete and final power. 
Sheffield had been able, in 1929, to provide Barnsley with 
2,000,000 gallons a day, but it had to give away 5.000,000 
gallons a day in compensation water. Mr. Turn : on said that 
larfd drainage, water supply, and sewerage schemes should 
go together. To initiate a water supply schemfe in an area 
with a faulty sewerage system was to risk a tragedy such 
as that associated two .years ago with Malton. Sir Henry 
C a utley agreed that when a water supply was brought into 
a village a sewerage scheme must be provided within a year I 
or two years. Consumption of water rose from two or three \ 


gallons to twenty or twenty-five gallons, the cesspools were 
inadequate, and the village was likely to be attacked bv 
disease. Air . Chorlton said the Minister had not taken 
account of the great increase in consumption. In Scotland 
some towns used over 100 gallons per head per day. In 
England the amount was considerably less. • The Metropolitan 
Water Board supplied about thirty" gallons per day. To 
remove the limitations on the amount of water taken from 
rivers would require legislation. Improvement of water supply 
was one of the best ways of improving milk supplies. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair said that in areas of the Highlands and 
other rural districts of Scotland ordinary supplies were in- 
ferior and became dangerously bad in an emergency like 
last summer. Lord Scone spoke of the great and increasing 
strain thrown on rural water supplies by "the provision of 
houses fitted with modem " conveniences nnd by the con- 
version of older houses. Mr. Skelto.v announced that in 
Scotland where assistance was needed in an area which 
was not a special water district such a district would be 
formed. Mr. Eastwood refuted allegations of a dangerous 
shortage in Kettering, and said that that town had supplies 
for eight or ten weeks. 

Mr. Shake sbe are, .replying to the debate, said that the 
Minister, in estimating the. burden on a locality and its 
ability to pay for a water supply, would take into account 
the extra burden caused by the sewerage scheme necessitated 
by a water scheme. Of 102 large water undertakings, eighty- 
seven reported that " the supply was satisfactory.” Glossop, 
Buxton, and Stowmarket denied press - reports of * acute 
shortage. 

The Bill was read a second time by 188 to 36. 

Sir Hilton Young told Sir Gifford Fox, on February 22nd,^ 
that he had been informed of shortage of water supplies due 
to drought in parts of the rural districts of Banbury, Bulling- 
don, Chipping Norton, and Witney. Schemes for the per- 
manent improvement of the water supplies in these areas 
were under the consideration of the four councils. ' A scheme 
for four parishes in the Ploughlcy Rural District had been 
approved. 

Stont nnd Coni Dust tu Mines. — Mr. Ernest Brown stated, 
on February 2 1st, that the measures taken to prevent the 
use on underground roadways in collieries of stone dust, which 
would be injurious to health, were based on the character of 
the dust itself rather than of the mixed dusts on the road- 
ways. In 1932, 3,864 samples of dust on underground road- 
ways were taken by colliery inspectors, and 87 per cent, 
proved to contain 50 per cent, or more of incombustible 
matter. The amount of coal dust necessary* to propagate 
an explosion in a mine varied The finest dusts of the most 
inflammable coals were the most explosive. The least quantity 
that would propagate a flame was less than one-tenth of an 
ounce per cubic foot of air. Explosions had been produced 
experimentally with as much as two ounces of such coal dust 
per cubic foot of air. 

Housing . — Replying to Mr. .Stourton, on February 22nd. 
Sir Hilton Young said that it had never been possible to 
arrive at a trustworthy arithmetical estimate of the number 
of Class C houses required in urban and rural areas in order 
to provide every working-class family with reasonable housing 
accommodation, though some information of the kind was 
contained in the census forms. Replying to Mr. Levy, he 
said ho was unaware that any of these houses were being 
built without provision for water supply and without adequate 
sanitary arrangements. 

Police Surgeon's Examination of Accused Man . — Sir John 
Gilmour told Mr. Isaac Foot, on February 22nd, that he had 
seen press reports of the remarks of Mr Justice Swift at the , 
Liverpool Assizes, when, upon the trial of a man charged 
with manslaughter, who was alleged to have been under the 
influence of drink and unfit to drive a car, the judge ques- 
tioned the right of the police to call in the police surgeon 
to examine the accused man. He could not say what aciiorn 
if any, would be called for on his part until he had 
ascertained the precise circumstances and considered them 
carefully. 

Notes in Brief 

At Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum are 204 patients 
who have been detained there more than twenty years. , 
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Medical News 


The following special discussions have been arranged at 
the Royal Society of Medicine (1, Wimpole Street, W.) : 
On Wednesday, March 7th, at 8.30 p.m., on haematemesis, 
by a joint meeting of the Sections of Surgery and 
Medicine - , and' on Thursday, March 15th, at 8.30 p.m., 
by the Sections of Neurology and Disease in Children, 
on the nervous complications of the acute fevers and 
exanthemata. 

The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of the Ladies’ 
Guild of the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund will be 
held at British Medical Association House, - Tavistock 
Square, W.C., on Wednesday, March 7th, at 3 p.m., with 
Lady Cheatle in the chair. ' Speaker, Dame Madge Kendal, 
followed by a reception. 

The annual meeting of members of the Cremation 
Society - will be held at 23, Nottingham Place, \V., on 
Thursday. March 8th, at 3.30 p.m. 

An address entitled "Science, Philosophy, and Religion” 
will be given before the British Institute of Philosophy 
bv the Dean of St. Paul's, at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C., on Tuesday, March 13th, at 8.15 p.m. 
Cards ot admission can be obtained from the Director of 
Studies, at University Hall. 14, Gordon Square, W.C.l. 

A lecture on the theory - and practice of contraception 
will be given to medical students on Tuesday, March 13th, 
at 6 p.in., at the Walworth Women's Welfare Centre, 
153 a, East Street, S.E.17. Practical demonstrations will 
be given at 6 and 7 p.m. on March 20th and 27th. 
Students attending a demonstration are requested to bring 
rubber gloves with them. The lectures are open to all 
those who have completed their gynaecological course. 
Tickets (2s. Gd.) admitting to the lecture are to be applied 
for in advance. 

Part II of the series of lectures and practical courses of 
instruction for the diploma in psychological medicine at 
the Maudsley Hospital commenced on February 2Gth 
and will be continued during March, April, and May - . 
The fee for the whole of Part II is £10 10s. Inquiries as 
to lectures, fees, etc., should be addressed to Dr. F. 
Golla, honorary director of the medical school, Maudsley 
Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association (1, Wimpole Street, W.) announces that the 
eighth lecture-demonstration on anaemia, by Dr. Clark- 
Ivennedy, at 11, Chandos Street, IV., will be given on 
March 6th, at 2.30 p.m. The subject on March 13th will 
be iron and liver. A week-end course on clinical surgery 
will be given at the Royal Albert Dock Hospital on 
March 10th and 11th, occupying the whole of each day. 
A demonstration of neurological cases will be given by - 
Dr. L. R. Yealland, at the National Temperance Hospital, 
Hampstead Road, on March 10th, at 3 p.m., and a whole- 
day course in orthopaedics, at the Royal National Ortho- 
paedic Hospital, from March 12th to 24th. Other forth- 
coming courses include a week-end course in chest diseases 
at the Brompton Hospital, March 24tli and 25th ; infants’ 
diseases at the Infants Hospital, April 9th to 21st ; 
proctology at St. Mark's Hospital, April 9th to 14th ; 
rheumatism at the British Red Cross Clinic, on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, April 10th to 2Gth. ' Detailed 
syllabuses of all courses may - be obtained from the 
Fellowship. 

The fiftv-cighth congress of the German Society of 
Surgery will be held at the Langenbeck-Virchow House, 
Berlin, from April 4th to "th, under the presidency of 
Kischner of Tubingen, when the subjects for discussion 
will be the treatment ot pyogenic infections and their 
sequelae, introduced by Lexer, and the surgery of gastro- 
intestinal cancer, introduced by Goetze. 

The seventh congress of the German Society for Investi- 
gation of tile Circulation will be held at Bad Ivissingen 
on April 16th and 17tli, when the subject for discussion 
will be thrombosis and embolism, introduced bv Geh. Rat 
Professors L. Aschoff of Freiburg, P. Morawitz of 


Leipzig, and L. Numberger of Halle. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the secretary. Professor E. 
Koch, Bad Nauheim. 

The second conference of the Alliance Scientifique et 
Medicale Francaise was held at Bordeaux on February 3rd, 
and illustrated the closeness of the relation between 
medicine and biology. After showing some films, including 
two illustrating the laws of reflexes and the clinical evolu- 
tion and treatment of syphilis,. Dr. Claoue urged the impor- 
tance .of attention being devoted to hospital accountancy 
in connexion with public assistance cases more particularly. 
The next conference has been fixed for April 7th at 
Bordeaux. Further information may - be obtained from 
Dr. Claoue, 39, rue Scheffer, Paris, XVIe. 

The Royal Society - of Medicine announces that the 
tenure of the William Gibson Research Scholarship has 
been extended to Dr. Audrey E. Russell, the present 
holder, for the third year ; and that the fourth award of 
the Nichols Prize has been divided equally - between the 
essays submitted by - Dr. J . Smith of Aberdeen and Dr. 
Ronald Hare of Queen Charlotte’s Maternity Hospital, 
London. 

About 150 medical graduates accepted invitations from 
the University of London Medical Graduates Society- for 
the At Home held at BALA. House, Tavistock Square, 
by - courtesy of the British Medical Association. After tea 
the company was greatly entertained by the interesting 
film- on aniJmalarial work in the Empire, demonstrated 
by Major Lockwood Stevens ; thereafter parties were 
conducted over the building and found great interest, 
especially in the setting up of the British Medical Journal. 
Particulars as to membership of the society - can be 
obtained from the honorary secretaries, 11, Chandos 
Street, W.l. 

Geh. Med. -Rat Professor M. Borst has been nominated 
president of the German Committee of the Campaign 
against Cancer. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 


AI! communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, B.M-A. House, Tavlstoclc 
Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
Unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.l, on receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Mcdtcat Journal is EUSTON 2111 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are : 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Aitiology 
West cent , London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.). Articulate Westccnt. London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY. Med, seem Westcenf, London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
IS, Kildare Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus , Dublin ; tele- 
phone; 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumshcugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (teltgrams; Associate. Edinburgh ; telephone; 
24361 Edinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Treatment of Actinomycosis 

Dr. P. B. Pinkerton* (West Kirby, Cheshire) writes: X would 
be grateful for any information regarding any new develop- 
ments in Ahe treatment of actinomycosis. 1 have a severe 
case at present which is not going well. Deep jr-ray 
therapy, iodine (I-ugoI's solution) by the meuth, and iodine 
intravenously have not proved cf 'much benefit. Is there 
any truth in the statement, which I heard from French 
sources, that there are cn«cs in which iodine is definitely 
harmful ? 
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Chronic Gonococcal Infection 

^ r ; t J’ SANDisoN.Cn.VBrx (Birmingham) writes in answer to 
. } crplexed " : i his is no doubt a case of chronic prostaiic 
infection. I have cleared up more than a dozen eases with 
diathermy to the prostate, after Cumber batch's method, 
borne of these have been of fifteen years’ standing. 

Perplexed " should read Cumberbatch and Robinson's 
book Treatment of Gonococcal Infection by Diathermy. 

Pruritus Ani 

M. O." writes: The discussion in your columns prompts 
me to call attention to the fact that * many people 
suffer from a minor form of this complaint, which is un- 
doubtedly due to an incorrect diet, disappears on correction 
of this, and reappears on resumption of the causative foods. 
The latter is especially prone to occur during a temporary 
absence from home. 1 have not been able to satisfy myself 
fully whether this is merely an avoidance of a constipating 
diet or whether there is some other factor — for example, the 
relative acidity or alkalinity of the faeces or some change 
in their bacterial composition dependent on the diet. I 
strongly suspect that it is not merely a matter of constipa- 
tion, but would like enlightenment on* this point if any 
of your readers arc in a position to give it. In my personal 
experience bread, and especially new bread, is the most 
. potent cause of pruritus of this kind, and I have found 
that the substitution of potatoes -and the inclusion of fresh 
fruit and vegetables brings about a complete disappearance 
£»f Ihe dhc&mSort An excess oS meat also seems ir> pro- 
duce pruritus, but not to the same extent as bread and 
puddings, etc., made 'of flour. The substitution of whole- 
meal bread does not, I think, make any difference. 

/ Colot’s Solution Formula 

*' S. A. D. M." writes with reference to “ G. B.’s " inquiry: 
The solution consists of the following: guaiacol, 1 gram ; 
creosote, 5 grams; ether, 30 c.cm. ; iodoform, 10 grams; olive 
oil, 70 c.cm; This formula is that published in the Medical 
Journal and Record (October 4th, 1933). Instructions should 
be given to the chemist that before adding ether the mixture 
should be gradually heated in olive oil until the iodoform is 
completely dissolved and the mixture clear. This is the 
.. same as in Martindalc’s Extra Pharmacopoeia, except that 
in it liquid paraffin is used instead of olive oil ; most might 
prefer to use the former. 

fncomo Tax 

Deduction for Rental Value 

" J. L." inquires what small book can be recommended 
dealing with income tax, and what he should deduct for 
rental value of the house he owns. 

V A useful little book is Income Tax and the Pro- 
fessional Man, published at 4s. Gd. by Crosby, ’Lockwood 
and Son, Stationer’s Hall Court, Ludgatc Hill, E.C.4. It 
is difficult to advise on the proportion of rent, or rental 
value, which should be deducted as. a professional expense ; 
so much depends on the ratio of professional to private use. 
As a rough guide we may perhaps say that where there 
are a waiting and a consulting room on the ground floor, and 
a garage used mainly for professional purposes, a common 
allowance would be one-half ; where the professional use , 
is less than normal possibly one-third would be fair. , 
Deductions for rates (and, frequently, lighting and heating 
costs) would follow the same ratio. 

Motor Expenses : Surgery away from Residence 
“ Kosarina " uses a car (a) for travelling to his surgery— 
about a mile from his residence, (b) visiting hospitals as a | 
visiting surgeon, and (c) to a slight extent for visiting 
patients. Do these count as professional purposes, and i 
should he claim the depreciation allowance? 

V Items (b) and (c) are undoubtedly " professional " ; ! 
(n) is open to argument, and in strictness may be dis- 
allowable. but the authorities seldom seem to object where 
there is a reasonable amount of clear professional use. 
Depreciation should be claimed, and when the car is 
renewed a claim for “obsolescence" allowance should be 
made— that is, for the deduction of the loss on sale less 
the amount of depreciation allowance received. v 


New Proprietorship — Cash Basis 
S \V. M took over his present practice'on January 1st, 
1933 buDtook over no book debts. On a cash basis-— 
which was accepted for his previous practice— his profits 
for 1933 would be £470, but he is told that for the first 
three years he must pay tax on every book debt at full 
value." The 1933 profits on that basis amount to £798. 


.*** Tax is payable on profits whether they have been 
received in cash or are still outstanding as debts. " S. W.," 
however, is entitled to value those debts individually, and 
can claim to deduct, as a " bad debts reserve," the excess 
of the nominal or gross amount of the debts over their fair 
value. This applies for three years, after which the Revenue 
authorities arc usually prepared to assume that the cash 
receipts of the year will approximate close enough to the 
value of the year's bookings to serve as a reliable index 
of the gross income of the practice. It is presumed that 
he is not paying tax on delayed receipts from his former 
practice. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Grocnstlck Fracture In a Male aged 21 
t)r. R. Salisbury Woods, F.R.C.S. (Cambridge), writes: I 
think this case may 'be of some interest, and I should^bc 
glad to hear whether many of your readers have seen 
similar fractures in an adult. An undergraduate aged 
211 years fell heavily on the point of his right shoulder 
in tackling another man, who fell on top of him. There 
was an audible " crack " and he experienced severe pain 
in the region of the clavicle and went off the field. I saw 
him that evening, when the* clavicle presented an exaggerated 
bowing and extreme tenderness about the middle, but no 
swelling of the soft parts. It seemed to me that he must 
have a greenstick fracture, but I must confess that when 
I sent bun for x-ray examination I felt that my diagnosis 
might be corrected. However, the skiagram confirmed the 
diagnosis, there being a definite split in the upper surface, 
and no solution of continuity of the lower. 

British Industries Houso 

The proposal to establish a permanent medical exhibition 
at British Industries House, Marble Arch, \V„ referred 
to on February 17th (p. 294), has met with generous 
support from manufacturers throughout the kingdom. 
The whole of the third floor, comprising some 9,000 
square feet, has been allocated to the medical section, 
and this space has been arranged to accommodate 150 
exhibitors. Up to the present time inquiries from British 
manufacturers regarding the allocation of space have been 
received from cigmj'-four different firms. We are informed 
by the chairman of the Advisory Council, Dr. Alfred Cox, 
that the eighty-four firms comprise: manufacturing 
chemists, 21 ; dental, 5 ; hospital equipment, 7 ; medico- 
electric, 3 ; medicinal foods, 5 ; opticians, 12 ; surgical 
appliances, 9 ; surgical dressings, 3 ; surgical instruments, 
G ; toilet requisites, 4 ; x-ray apparatus, 2 ; printers and 
publishers, 7, The club premises wall soon be open, and’ 
will be available for the use of visitors in advance of the 
formal opening of British Industries House. Any doctor, 
on presentation of his card, will have free access, both to 
the section and to the club, and the same facilities apply 
to authorized representatives of nursing homes and similar 
institutions in this country and over-seas. 

Broadcasting and Contraceptives 
Dr. H. D. Bisnor (medical officer of health for Guernsey) 
W'rites under date February 19th: The B.B.C. last week 
broadcast a r6sum6 ,of the discussion upon the Bill which 
Lord Dawson sponsored in the House of Lords, for ulu- 
lating the sale of contraceptives. This broadcast must have 
been heard by many thousands of children and adolescents, 
w'hose natural curiosity was aroused, and who asked their 
* grown-ups what contraceptives were. Unfortunately now- 
adays the days of innocence are short enough, and although 
agreeing that mere ignorance is not always innocence, even 
the most cynical of us must desire that children should be 
protected from a premature knowledge of sexual matters 
until it is necessary that they should be enlightened upon 
them. I cannot believe that such a broadcast would not 
be severely condemned by an overwhelming majority of 
the members of the British Medical Association, and if tin 
be so I venture to hope that its leaders may see fit t 
inform the B.B.C. that in such matters we have the righ 
to expect something better from it. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals 
will be found at pages 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 56 of ou 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to partnei 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 54 and 5* 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 84. 
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THE USES AND DANGERS OF HYPNOTIC DRUGS OTHER THAN ALKALOIDS 

BY 

Sir WILLIAM WILLCOX, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

physician to -St. mary’s hospital. 


In July, 1913, I had the privilege of opening a discussion 
at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association 
at Brighton, in the Section of ' Pharmacology' and Thera- 
peutics, on “ The Use and Abuse 'of Hypnotics.” Sir 
Maurice Craig participated with me on that occasion, 
dealing with the subject from the aspect of psychiatry. 
It is appropriate that on the present occasion the same 
subject should be discussed by the Royal Society of 
Medicine by the Section of Therapeutics and Pharmaco- 
logy and the Section- of Psychiatry' at a joint discussion. 

Since 1913 the chief advances in our knowledge of 
hypnotic drugs have been: (1) the discovery and addition 
to the list of hypnotic drugs of very many new derivatives 
of the barbituric acid series ; (2) the introduction of a 
number of drugs other than alkaloids for purposes of 
basal anaesthesia. 

A hypnotic drug may be defined as a drug or combina- 
tion of drugs which produce sleep resembling natural 
sleep. Insomnia is due to many causes, such as pain ; 
nervous causes, such as psychical disturbances and organic 
diseases of the nervous system ; toxic causes, such as 
microbic infections, auto-intoxication, drug addiction, and 
chemical poisons ; . disorders or diseases of the various 
syste'ms, such as gastro-intestinal, cardiovascular, respira- 
tory, genito-urinary, or endocrine sy'stems. 

In the treatment of insomnia the first step is to eluci- 
date its cause, and it will be generally agreed that the use 
of hypnotic drugs should be resorted to only’ .when other 
general methods of treatment have failed to bring about 
a satisfactory result or are likely to be of inadequate 
effect. The choice of the hypnotic for a particular case 
will largely’ depend on the cause of the insomnia— for 
example, after a severe abdominal operation one would 
probably select a drug not belonging to this series at all 
(such as a- hypodermic injection of morphine) in order 
to induce sleep on the night after the operation. Drugs 
of vegetable origin will be excluded from consideration. 

Classification of Hypnotics 
The classification of hypnotic drugs on a purely chemical 
or pharmacological' basis is difficult and unsatisfactory’, 
so that an attempt will be made to classify them on 
chemical and clinical lines. 

Hypnotic drugs of low toxicity are : the inorganic 
bromides (for example, potassium, sodium, ammonium, 
calcium, and strontium) — they’ are mild hypnotics suitable 
for certain nervous cases, and may be given in full doses 
up to 30 grains at night ; alcohol in certain cases in 
prescribed amount ; phenazonc and its derivatives, such as 
pyramidon ; aceto-salicylic acid, and salicylate deriva- 
tives ; phenacetin, etc. Combinations of these with other 
hypnotics, such as opium preparations or codeine, are 
often effective. 

A number of hypnotic drugs of varying degree of 
toxicity belong to the alcohol-chloral group. 

The Alcohol-Chloral Group 
Chloral (dose 10 to 20 grains) is an effective, rapidly 
acting, and safe hypnotic. In full doses it is depressant 
to the heart and respiratory functions. If used con- 
tinuously it may have a toxic action on the liver and 

* Opening paper in a discus-ion at the Royal Society of Medicine 
IP the Sections of Therapeutics and Pharmacology at.d Psychiatrv, 
December 12th, 1933. Published by permission of the Society. 


cause toxic jaundice ; also it may give rise to addiction. 
This hypnotic has undeservedly fallen into disuse. 

Chloralamide (chloral formidum, B.P. — dose 15 to 45 
grains) is a safe and mild hy’pnotic. Like chloral, it is 
incompatible with alkalis, ' which cause decomposition. 
When used on successive nights the hypnotic effect is apt 
to diminish, so that this drug is used much less than 
formerly’. 

. Other chloral derivatives not commonly’ used at the 
present time are : Butyl chloral (dose 5 to 20 grains), 
useful in the insomnia of neuralgia. Chloralose (dose 3 
to 10 grains), a compound of chloral and glucose ; it is 
not free from toxic effects such as excitement, tremors, 
and cardiac depression, and is rarely’ used. Chlorbutol, 
also known as “ chloretone ” (dose 5- to 20 grains) ; 
more toxic and less effective as a hypnotic than chloral. 
Hy’pnal, a compound of chloral and antipyrine (dose 5 
to 15 grains), is rarely used. Dormiol, a compound of 
chloral and amylene hydrate (dose 5 to . 40 minims), is 
rarely used. -Ural, a compound of chloral and urethane 
(dose 15 to 45 grains), a dangerous and uncertain hypnotic. - 
Isopral is trichlor-isopropyl alcohol (dose 10 to 30 grains) ; 
it has fallen into disuse' owing to its toxic effects 
in causing cardiac depression and gastric disturbance. 
Bromal (dose 2 to 5 grains) is more toxic and less certain 
in hypnotic action than chloral. 

Paraldehy’de (dose 1/2 to 2 drachms) is a useful and 
safe hy’pnotic, with an unpleasant taste ; soluble in water 
I in 9 ; it is contraindicated in gastric and respiratory- 
diseases ; its repeated use may cause toxic liver effects 
and give rise to addiction. Amylene hydrate (dose 30 to 
60 minims) acts like paraldehyde, but is less certain and 
more toxic. Aponal, a compound of amylene hydrate 
and urea (dose 10 to 20 grains), is said to be a safe hy’pnotic 
and less unpleasant to take than amylene hydrate ; it 
is rarely used. Hedonal is isomeric with aponal (dose 10 
to 20 grains) ; it is an uncertain hypnotic. Neuronal, 
diethyl bromide acetamide (dose 5 to 20 grains), is a 
powerful hypnotic, but has toxic effects on the heart 
and alimentary- system, and causes skin rashes ; it lias 
fallen into disuse. 

Avertin is tribrometbyl alcohol. It has been used ex-' 
tcnsively as a basal anaesthetic and is administered 
rectally. The dose recommended by the introducers is 
1J to H grains (0.1 gram) per kilogram body weight of 
the patient, but there are many conditions which would 
demand a considerably- smaller dose than this. Care and 
experience are required to decide on the suitable dosage 
for basal anaesthesia. It may cause prolonged coma, or 
toxic liver effects such as jaundice in susceptible patients. 

The U rLa Group 

Urethane (ethyl carbamate — dose 15 to 30 grains) is a 
mild and safe hypnotic, suitable for children. Alendrin 
(dichlor-isopropyl carbamate — dose 10 to 30 grains) is 
little used. Uradal, or adalin, is brom-diethyl-acctvl urea 
(dose 5 to 15 grains), a sedative as well as a hypnotic ; it 
is a useful and sate hypnotic ; I have met with no cases 
of addiction or toxic effects from its use. Uvaleral or 
bromural or dormigene is a monobrom-isovaleryl urea (dose 
5 to 10 grains) ; it is a useful and safe hypnotic. Somncsal 
is a proprietary* preparation composed of a mixture of 
bromural and dimethyl-amido-phenvl-methvl-iso-pyrazolon 
(dose 5 to 10 grains) ; it is a mild and safe hvpnotic. 

i3SIS, 
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Sulpkone Grout 

Sulphonyl is dimethyl-mcth'anc-dielhyl-sulphone (dose 
10 to 30 grains). Trional is methyl-sul phonal (dose 10 to 
-0 grains). Tetronal is ethyl-sulphonal (dose 10 to 20 
grains). These three hypnotics are only slightly soluble 
in water. They are very' slowly absorbed, and their action 
thereby may be much delayed. They are powerful 
hypnotics, but owing to their delayed and uncertain 
action arc less used than formerly. They have been much 
used in asylum practice. 

Dangers -from this group are a cumulative effect, owing 
to delayed absorption if the drug has been taken in 
repeated daily dose, when coma may’ develop un- 
expectedly'. There are many' recorded cases of drag 
addiction. Repeated use of the drugs may lead to trouble- 
some skin rashes of urticarial or erythematous type, often 
associated with . marked prurigo. Vesicular and bullous ' 
eruptions and purpura have been observed. Hacmato- 
porphyrinuria is a common but not constant symptom. 
Mental depression leading to suicidal tendency and the 
taking of an overdose may occur. Subjective and objective 
toxic effects on the nervous system have been observed, 
such as hallucinations, slurred and thick speech, diplopia, 
squint, ataxy, drowsiness, and stupor. Overdosage may 
be followed by deep coma lasting over a prolonged period 
(several days), and during this period there is danger 
of the development of basal bronchopneumonia, which is 
usually fatal. In these cases the drug has been found in 
the cercbro-spinal fluid. An extensive plantar reflex is 
common during the stage of coma. 

Death has occurred after one dose of 30 grains in a 
neurasthenic woman. Probably' an average minimum 
fatal dose for an adult is about 75 grains, but recovery' 
has occurred after very muclv larger doses. Several 
deaths have followed the daily use of from 10 to 20 grains 
over periods of from two to twelve months. 

The Barbituric Acid Groui> 

Barhitonc or veronal is diethyl barbituric acid. Sodium 
barbitonc or mcdinal is the sodium salt of barbitone. 
Proponyl is dipropyl barbituric acid, and nconal or sonoryl 
is ii-butyl-ethyl barbituric acid. Dial is diallyl barbituric 
acid. Phcnobarbitone, or luminal, is diphenyl barbituric 
acid, and sodium luminal is its sodium salt. Phanodorm 
is cyclo-hexenyl-ethyl barbituric acid, evipan is n-methyl- 
C-cyclo-hexenyl-mstliyl barbituric acid, and' sodium 
evipan is its sodium salt. Pentobarbitone is ethyl-mcthyl- 
butyl barbituric acid, and its sodium salt is nembutal. 
Ipral is calcium ethyl-isopropyl barbituric acid. 

Allonal is a combination of allyl-isopropyl barbituric 
acid with amidopyrine (it gives a reddish-brown colour 
to the urine from thc-amidopyrine -present). Veramon is 
a combination of veronal with amidopyrine (it gives a 
reddish-brown colour to urine). Gardenal is phenyl-ethyl 
barbituric acid. Cibalgin is a combination of dial and 
amidopyrine (it gives a reddish-brown colour to urine). 
Somnifame is a combination of allyl-isopropyl barbituric 
acid and veronal. Beatol is .a proprietary preparation, 
said to be' a mixture of veronal with extracts of valerian 
and jusquimane. Quadronox is a proprietary preparation 
said to contain 80 per cent, veronal, .with phenacetin, 
phenazone, etc. (urine may be coloured reddish brown 
from the phenazone present). 

Sandoptal is isobutyl-allyl barbituric acid. Amytal is 
isoamyl-ethyl barbituric acid ; the sodium salt is used 
for intravenous purposes. Pernocton is 2-butyl-bromethyl 
barbituric acid ; the sodium salt is used intravenously. 

Hebaral sodium is the sodium salt of hexyl-ethyl barbit- 
uric acid, and is given by the mouth for insomnia. A con- 
siderable’ number of other preparations containing barbit- 
uric acid derivatives are on the market. The addition of 
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allcyl or aryl radicals of higher molecular weight than 
ethyl adds to the toxicity of the ■ substance ', thus luminal 
dial, proponal, gardenal, soneryl, and nembutal are all 
more toxic than veronal. Launoy and Contiere, taking 
veronal as unity, have found that the relative toxicity 
for dial is 3.1, for soneryl 4.7, for amytal 10.1, and for 
nembutal 10.1. 

The combination of. a barbituric acid compound with 
an analgesic drug (such as amidopyrine, phenacetin, .etc., 
in veramon, allonal, cibalgin, and quadronox) appears to 
me to be dangerous, since the barbituric acid compound 
is much more toxic than the analgesic drug, and this 
may lead to an overdosage of the barbiturate when the 
preparation is taken in large doses to relieve pain. 

The barbituric acid derivatives are perhaps the most 
commonly used hypnotics at the present day. When 
taken 'by the moutli they are quickly absorbed, and 
within an hour or so of taking a clinical dose sleep usually 
ensues. After a single therapeutic dose, a period of 
sleep, lasting from six to twelve hours, usually occurs 
without unpleasant after-effects. There is more certainty 
of action than with most of the other hypnotics. These 
are the reasons for the popularity of this group of 
hypnotics. 

All of the above group of drugs have been used for 
hypnotic purposes. When one remembers that the toxicity 
of the derivative increases with the substitution of larger 
radicals than ethyl, it is probably safer to use, for 
hypnotic purposes, barbitone or its sodium salt than the 
mpre complex derivatives. 

Many of the group mentfoned have been used for basal 
anaesthesia. Those which are most commonly used at 
the present time for this purpose are nembutal, pernocton, ' 
amytal, and evipan. 

Dancers from the Barbitone Grout 

Like other poisons, if taken on an empty stomach and 
in solution, the effect is more rapid and intense. The 
taking of alcohol with the drug seems to increase the 
toxic effect. 

Some persons have a natural increased susceptibility 
to all drugs ; often there is present a highly strung nervous 
temperament, and there is a history of abnormally 
excessive reaction to medicinal preparations. 

A]lcrgic patients are often abnormally susceptible — for 
example, a history- of asthma, urticarial 'attacks, angio- 
neurotic oedema, etc., -are an indication of this state. 
With defective renal function the usual symptoms of 
acute or chronic nephritis may be present, but a chronic 
cystitis, accompanied by a latent pyelitis, will greatly 
increase the susceptibility to barbiturates, even if the 
blood urea is little above the normal. With defective 
liver function a history of cirrhosis or tendency to 
jaundice or to attacks of acidosis may be present as an 
indication. Hyperthyroidism greatly increases the sus- 
ceptibility to these drugs ; for example, nembutal is 
dangerous as a basal anaesthetic. Myocardial disease 
also may heighten susceptibility. Glycosuria is evidence 
of defective pancreatic or hepatic function, and is an 
indication of likely idiosyncrasy. The prolonged toxic 
effects of some existing disease greatly enhance the suscep- 
tibility of the patient to this group of drugs, especially 
the basal anaesthetics. 1 

Toxic Effects on Centrae Nervous System 
Idiosyncrasy may lead to symptoms of acute or sub- 
acute poisoning from a normal full dose — for example, 

1 have seen prolonged coma, suppression of urine, and 
bronchopneumonia follow a normal dose by mouth of 

2 capsules (3 grains) of nembutal. The repeated use of 
therapeutic doses not uncommonly causes some symptoms. 
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such as mental depression, drowsiness, visual hallucina- 
tions, vertigo, ataxic gait, thick and indistinct speech 
(anarthric), diplopia, squint, nystagmus, difficulty in 
protruding the tongue, paralysis of a limb, facial paralysis, 
tremors of the hands, etc. Albuminuria sometimes occurs, 
and rarely haematoporphyrinuria. A reddish-brown- 
coloured urine is present where a phenazone derivative 'is 
combined with the barbituric acid compound. Skin rashes 
of an urticarial, erythematous, or bullous type, may occur. 

The symptoms from chronic or subacute poisoning very' 
closely resemble those of 1 organic nervous diseases such 
as encephalitis lethargica, bulbar paralysis, cerebellar 
disease, general paralysis of the insane, alcoholism, peri- 
pheral neuritis; etc. In 1927 a paper was read before 
this Section by Dr. F. A. Pickworth, in which it was 
shown by animal experiments that actual degenerative 
changes occurred in the nerve cells after the prolonged 
administration of barbituric acid compounds. This work 
had been carried out by the late Sir "Frederick Mott in 
conjunction with Dr. Pickworth, and I have no doubt 
as to its accuracy. There is therefore a pathological basis 
for the toxic nervous symptoms which are observed 
clinically. 

In healthy persons barbituric acid' compounds are fairly 
rapidly excreted, and accumulation does not readily occur. 
Where repeated doses are taken, there is an accumulation 
of the toxic effects as shown by the objective nervous 
symptoms mentioned. In these cases discontinuance of 
the drug for a few days leads to disappearance of the 
symptoms. I have seen toxic jaundice follow the daily- 
taking of 1 grain of luminal for over a year. 

Only a slight degree of tolerance to this group of drugs 
is established even after long use. It is for this reason 
that a moderate overdose is usually followed bv severe 
symptoms. 

I have seen a large number of cases where a definite 
craving for the drug has arisen after repeated daily- 
administration, and the daily use of the drug has been 
continued in spite of strong medical advice to the con- 
trary. Addiction to the barbituric acid group of drugs 
differs from morphine and heroin addiction in that sudden 
discontinuance is not followed by severe withdrawal 
sy-mptoms. 

I have been very- greatly- impressed by- the risk of 
fatality- from suicide. Persons who have been taking the 
barbituric acid derivatives daily- for a long period very 
commonly take a large overdose when they are faced with 
mental stress and worry, and often death results thereby. 
I have met with such cases where suicide has been 
effected by taking an overdose of lysol or other poison. 
The danger of overdosage mu<t always be borne in mind 
with persons taking barbituric acid drugs in repeated 
daily doses ; it is a very real danger. A recent example 
of this occurred in the case of a physician whom I saw 
when a targe overdose of veramon was taken with fatal 
result. 

Illustrative Cases 


1. F.. ag(d 35. suffering from effects of domestic worry 
Had been taking two tablets of veronal nightly for Severn 
weeks. Very depressed, tremors , of facial muscles, ver 
ataxic gait, visual hallucinations. Symptoms complete! 
Cleared up after five weeks. 

2. M. , aged 34, in an institution for treatment for chronl 

alcoholism. Had been given allonal. four tablets nightly fo 
several weeks. No alcohol taken while in institution." II 
developed thick and indistinct speech, diplopia, and ataxi 
gait. \t assermann reaction negative. Svmptoms cleared ui 
on discontinuance of allonal. ' ‘ 

3 SI.. aged 45, suffering from acute rheumatic fibrositis 
Had been given 10 grains of medinal for six nights. Ch 
examination drowsy, with bilateral ptosis, speech" indistinc' 
and thick, diplopia on looking to left. Mental conditioi 
some" hat confused. Had been seeing objects which -.ver 


non-existent (visual hallucinations). Xo history of alcoholism 
or evidence of syphilis. The symptoms completely cleared up 
in a week after discontinuance of the medinal. 

4. M., aged 60, with history of epilepsy. Had taken 
14 grains luminal daily for eighteen months. On examination 
jaundice present for fourteen days, some abdominal pain in 
hepatic region. Drowsy for three days. Sick several times 
daily the last three days. Liver slightly enlarged. This 
patient was obviously in a condition ol commencing acute 
yellow atrophy. On discontinuance of the luminal, and with 
intensive treatment with alkalis and glucose, the symptoms 
cleared up after a few days. 

5. F., aged 60, doctors wife, said to have taken a few 
(? six) tablets of dial. On examination four hours afterwards 
deep coma, loss of conjunctival reflexes. Stomach washed 
out, strong coffee given, and colon washed out. Consciousness 
recovered in fourteen hours, when delirium and restlessness 
occurred. Good recovery. 

6. F., aged 65. Operation for gall-stones and intestinal 
obstruction. Nembutal given intravenously for anaesthesia. 
On the day after operation, defective articulation ; two days 
after operation, confused defective articulation. Suppression 
of urine after operation. Death occurred four days after 
operation. 

7. M., aged 55, suffering from chronic streptococcal 

toxaemia. On December 23rd, 1932, two capsules of nembutal 
were given. A deep sleep lasting twenty-eight hours occurred. 
On December 26th one capsule of nembutal was given at noon. 
On December 27th, at 4.30 a.m., one capsule of nembutal 
was given, and at 1 p.m. another capsule by mouth. Coma 
followed in two hours. At 6 p.m.: temperature, 101° F. ; 
respirations, 40. 8 p.m.: temperature, 103°. 9.45 p.m.: 

temperature, 102° ; respirations, 60. Dullness over right 
lower lobe, deficient air entry, and crepitation. 11.30 p.m.: 
lumbar puncture, 30 c.cm. of fluid drawn off. December 28th: 
6 p.m., recovery of consciousness. Temperature normal. 
Lung signs beginning to clear up. Retention of urine 
occurred for four days and some suppression (58 oz. of urine 
passed in four days by catheter). Good recovery occurred. 

8. F., aged 39. Operation for vesico-vaginal fistula, which 
had been present for nine months. One capsule of nembutal 
given the night before operation. Two capsules of nembutal 
given an hour before operation the following morning. Gas 
and oxygen given also for anaesthesia. After operation deep 
-coma supervened, with all the signs of acute barbituric acid 
poisoning. Typical pneumonia occurred. Death resulted 
fifty -one hours after the operation. Blood urea, 57 mg. per 
100 c.cm. eighteen hours before death. This was clearly a 
case of nembutal poisoning, the idiosyncrasy being due to 
the toxic effects of the genito-urinary infection on the heart 
and kidneys. . 

Xeed for Care in Use of Hyfnotics 

The need for exercising care in the use of hypnotics is 
obvious, particularly when there are any of the danger 
signs above mentioned. In psychical cases an obsession 
of insomnia sometimes occurs, and in such cases ordinary 
therapeutic doses seem to have little or no effect. It is 
probable that such cases would be better treated by 
psychotherapeutic measures than by drugs. 

With the drugs used for basal anaesthesia the need for 
care in dosage cannot be too strongly emphasized. If a 
therapeutic dose (which in a susceptible person may be 
an overdose) be given, either intravenously or by mouth, 
it cannot be withdrawn, since absorption is rapid and one 
has to combat the full effect of the toxic symptoms. 
Where any of the dangers mentioned are present, if a 
basal anaesthetic is used at all, a minimum dose should 
be given and full anaesthesia obtained by a general 
anaesthetic such as gas and oxvgen or ether. * 

In a recent case where avertin was desired by the patient, 
after consultation it was decided to give a half-do*? since 
glycosuria and myocardial weakness were present. Seme of 
the solution was returned after rectal administration, and 
probably only about one- third of the normal dose was 
absorbed. This patient was able to talk up to the time of 
the abdominal operation, which was performed under cas and 
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oxygon and ether. Alter recovery Irom the operation the 
patient stated that he had no recollection of the events [(re- 
ceding the operation, and a lull amnesia was attained tvith 
the small dose. 

In cases where there is a possibility of danger it 
appears to me that if a basal anaesthesia is used a reduced 
dose should be given which would effect amnesia without 
causing complete loss of consciousness. 

. Conclusions 

In prescribing hypnotics it is wise to select one or 
a combination of the less toxic type of drugs whose action 
is well known. I have been so impressed by their toxic 
effects that I never prescribe any of the barbituric acid 
group of drugs or of the sulphonal group. 

These drugs should only be obtained on the prescription 
from the medical adviser, and the prescription should be 
retained by the pharmacist and not repeated, except on 
medical authority and signature. The total quantity 
ordered on a prescription should be well under a possible 
fatal dose. 

Legislation regarding the sale of poisons is under con- 
sideration as a result of the recent Pharmacy and Poisons 
Act, which was passed this year (1933). 

A close co-operation between the medical profession 
and those practising pharmacy is essential if dangers from 
hypnotic drugs are to be avoided. 


CARBON DIOXIDE THERAPY IN LOBAR 
PNEUMONIA 

BY 

REGINALD HILTON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN AND ASSISTANT P1RTCTOK OT TUT. MUMCAt 
UNIT, NT. BARTHOLOMEW S IIOSPITAI. 

Of recent years increasing attention has been given to 
the use of carbon dioxide in respiratory conditions. In 
some ways it is the ideal respiratory stimulant , its chief 
action 'is to increase the depth of breathing without 
accelerating its rate excessively. This result is apparently 
achieved in two ways: fet. by the changes it produces 
in the cH of the blood, secondly, by tlie specific cflcet c 
the HCO ion itself. It is therefore to be expected that 
its value would be tested in many respiratory condiiions 
in some of which, indeed, its utility lias already been 1) 
demonstrated. These include atelectasis, certain forms of 
asphyxia, and post- operative bronchopneumonia. It- 
va^ue, however, is still under dispute in lobar pneumonia 
This paper is concerned with the latter condition. 

^ Hanson and Calhoun,' in a series of early cases treated 
for short periods by 5 per cent. CO, and 9, ? per cent O 
carefully controlled by repeated .r-ray examinations faded 
to abort the spread of consolidation. Alison claimed 
that the disease could be arrested if treatment were begun 
I!; the first thirty-six hours. In his opinion the patients 
"were more comfortable and appeared to progress ^better 
with CO added than with oxygen only. On the expen 

MccS^pneumonia^rith^TOncW^bbstrucrion^O^ prevents 
in man after CO. administration, the following observa- 

cedure adopted has been to measure first, the . rate a 
depth of respiration. A sample of arterial blood was 


then taken from the femoral artery. Approximately 
3 per cent, carbon dioxide was administered with a loose 
face mask, and the examinations -of the breathing and 
the blood were repeated fifteen minutes later. The blood 
gases were determined by the van Slylte method. There 
are , obvious difficulties in the way of investigations of 
this sort ; for instance, the accuracy of measurements of 
the tidal air cannot be strict. Any apparatus is apt to 
disturb a patient with pneumonia, and in particular any 
resistance to- expiration is quickly resented. To obtain 
the measurements mentioned here a specially devised low 
resistance mask was employed, which lias proved its value 
in collection of air in dyspnoea.' Some results are shown 
in the accompanying table. 



Arterial 

Saturation 
(Voln. per cent.) 

1 

Re«pira* 1 Litres per 
tory Hate I Minute 

Tidal Air 
in c.cm. 


Oa 

C0 1 




1. <u) before CO -2 

87 

35 

41 

11 47 

280 

(b) after „ 

(15 minute* later) 

88 

<6 

42 

15.1 

363 

2.(n) 

91 

31.4 

21 

12.1 

393 

(M ... ... ... 

52.5 

48.2 

29 

13.75 

473 

3. (<i) .«• ••• ••• 

85 

32 

23 

12 

365 

(b) 

85.6 

41.5 

31 

13 

420 

4. (a) 

81 

31.4 

35 

10.4 

290 


832 

43 

33 

* 12.05 

265 


These observations were mailo during tlie first five days of lobar 
pnotiiiioiiia. 

The first point to be noted in the table is that arterial 
anoxaemia is unrelieved after CO, administration in these 
quantities, in spite of the fact that the depth of the tidal 
air is considerably increased. This raises the question as 
to what part shallow breathing plays in the production 
of anoxaemia. 

Shallow Breathing 

Haldane, Meakins, and Priestley 5 have shown that the 
artificial limitation of the tidal air in normal subjects to 
about 200 c.cra. resulted in periodic breathing, which 
was removed by adding oxygen. They also demonstrated 
that the mixed alveolar air under such conditions may 
contain a higher pressure ol O, than would be expected 
to cause anoxaemia. This they explained by uneven 
ventilation. 

Meakins' investigated the question further in pneu- 
monia by correlating the ventilation with tlie cyanosis. He 
considered that the shallow restricted breathing in pneu- 
monia was an important factor in causing the anoxaemia. 
Since anoxaemia in its turn gradually leads to failure of 
the respiratory centre and rapid shallow breathing, there 
is a vicious circle which has to be broken if recovery is 
to follow. Tlie same observer and Davies' published 
valuable studies of the tidal air and arterial oxygen m 
pneumonia. Consecutive examinations of the same 
patient revealed that, as the cyanosis deepened, the 
arterial oxygen fell and the breathing became more 
shallow. In that series of observations there were only 
two measurements of a tidal air below 200 c.cm. : they 
occurred on tlie ninth day, when the patient died. These 
measurements were associated with respiratory rates o 
over sixty per minute, which is rare in adults who recover. 
The lowest tidal air during the first five days in f° u 
patients was 220 c.cm. In my experience the breathing 
of patients with pneumonia during the first few days is 
often of normal depth or even greater, as the table shows- 
It must be remembered, also, that when a large pa 
a lung is solid a given tidal air represents a better ventila- 
tion for the remaining lung. 
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When air ventilation is adequate, CO. in the quantities 
here given evidently cannot raise the alveolar O. enough 
to be reflected in the arterial blood. Even with maximum 
ventilation with air in the normal subject (breathing 
60 litres per minute and 1 litre per breath), it has not been 
found possible to raise the alveolar O, from its normal 
100 mmi to above 120 mm. Even this rise would be quite 
inadequate in treating the anoxaemia of pneumonia. The 
actual increase of ventilation brought about by the use 
of CO. in pneumonia is far inferior to this. In severe 
cases of pneumonia with much anoxaemia, as the disease 
progresses the breathing becomes more shallow. It is not 
possible to measure the effect of this on the alveolar O. 
of a patient with pneumonia, but the effect of gradual 



diminution of the tidal air on the normal alveolar oxygen 
pressure is shown in the figure. The subject was given 
an oxygen-rich mixture to breathe in order to avoid any 
oxygen lack. The breathing was timed at a given rate 
and the depth was left to regulate itself automatically. 

It will be noted that the alveolar O. actually rises as 
the tidal air falls. When the tidal* air is at about 
230 c.cm., the alveolar O- begins to return towards its 
original level. Even when the tidal air is 200 c.cm. 
and the rate sixty per minute (which may well be termed 
rapid shallow breathing) the mixed alveolar O. is not 
below the figure at which it began during quiet breathing. 
On breathing air at the rate of seventy-two respirations 
per minute and at a depth of only 12S "c.cm. the average 
alveolar O. was 91 mm. Such breathing is far more 
rapid and shallow than ever occurs in lobar pneumonia 
in the adult, and yet the mixed alveolar O. is but little 
below the average normal 100 mm. 

It is possible that uneven ventilation of alveoli may 
explain such high O. figures, in spite of such a low tidal 
air, as was shown in the experiments of Haldane on 
normal subjects ; but in the anoxaemia of pneumonia, 
when there is some alveolar obstruction to the passage of 
O.. there is more chance of compensatory oxvgenation in 
some of the overventilated areas than there is in the 
anoxaemia of artificially limited breathing. Uneven 
ventilation is quite inadequate to explain the experiments 
of Uyeno.* This observer, by heating from 35° to 39°, 
increased a cat’s respiration from sixteen per minute to 
240: the depth was reduced from 16.7 c.cm. to 2.7 c.cm. 
The minute- volume of the heart stayed at the same level! 
and the arterial O. saturation changed only from 99 per 
cent, saturation to 92 per cent. These observations tend 
to minimire the importance usually attributed to shallow 
breathing in the causation of anoxaemia, and help to 
explain why CO. as given here fails to relieve the 
condition. 

Before leaving the question of the effect of CO. on 
arterial O. saturation, there is one more point to be made. 
If areas of lung collapse played an important part in the 
causation of anoxaemia in lobar pneumonia, it would be 
expected that an increase in the tidal air would improve 


the oxygenation of the blood by preventing venous short 
circuits. These observations appear to show that this is 
not the case. 

Action of CO. on the O. Dissociation Curve 

It is well known that CO. alters the shape of the O, 
dissociation cu rve of haemoglobin, but it is difficult to 
assess the practical importance of this shift to the right. 
Theoretically it means that the tissues obtain their O. 
more readily. It also means that O, is picked up less 
readily in the lungs. This latter factor would tend to 
prevent a rise in alveolar O. pressure from having the 
expected result on the arterial O. saturation. But on the 
whole it is probable that changes in CO, tension of the 
order here considered play a part of minor importance in 
pneumonia with regard to the carriage of O. by haemo- 
globin. 

Arterial CO. 

It will have been noted from the table that the arterial 
CO. is low in pneumonia. This provides confirmation of 
Mealdns's original observations. The explanation would 
seem to be that the increased ventilation has “ washed 
out ” the gas, as is well known to occur with over- 
breathing. This might be due to central or peripheral 
causes, but we have still much to learn in this connexion 
about lung reflexes, such as the Hering-Brcuer reflex, in 
pathological states. 5 

Whatever the mode of production there is some 
evidence that a reduction of arterial CO. may have in 
itself serious effects and its removal therefore bring 
benefit. Thus Yandell Henderson’” has dealt in a series 
of papers with the circulatory' failure which results from 
acapnia or acarbia, as he now terms it. Dale and Evans" 
have shown that the fall of arterial pressure after severe 
overventilation is due to depression of the vasomotor 
centres of the bulb and the spinal cord brought about by 
removal of free CO., and not to changes in the hydrogen- 
ion concentration in the blood (“ alkalosis "). On the 
other hand, CO. has a direct vaso-dilator action on 
capillaries. In lobar pneumonia, however, there are other 
factors influencing the blood pressure, so that the part 
played by r CO. lack of itself cannot be analysed at present 
except by' measuring the effect of its administration. One 
thing is clear: whatever ill effects may be demonstrated 
as due to acapnia, this state can be removed very rapidly 
by the addition of small quantities of CO.. 

Clinical Effects 
Pain 

The increased respiratory' effort brought about by CO. 
is apt to distress a patient unless it is kept within narrow 
limits. Reference to the table shows that CO. in sufficient 
quantity to augment the tidal air by 100 c.cm. or less 
will raise the arterial CO. by 10 volumes per cent, in a 
few minutes. Such an increase in depth does not ap- 
parently cause much discomfort. In cases of thoracic 
pain the use of CO. would, of course, be contraindicated 
unless opiates were given at the same time. The use of 
CO. after morphine is helpful in avoiding excessive depres- 
sion of the respiratory centre. 

* 

Blood Pressure 

Clinically, the effect of CO. on the blood pressure in 
some cases is very noticeable. A rise of about 
20 mm. Hg in systolic pressure was observed. The 
pulse became fuller. The explanation of this is pro- 
bably a mechanical one from an increased venous return 
rather than from any action on the vasomotor centre, 
for the following reasons: signs of vasomotor failure as 
shown in experimental acapnia are uncommon in lobar 
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pneumonia at this stage. Also, a similar rise may be 
demonstrated in a normal person whose arterial CO a is 
not diminished. 

Cyanosis ' 

There is usually little or no change in the cyanosis. 
What there is cannot be due to increased arterial oxygena- 
tion (see table), but might be explained by an increase 
in tlie minute-volume of the heart or by a local vaso- 
motor change. Otherwise it is difficult by the bedside 
to point to any immediate change in a patient as a result 
of small quantities of CO* at all comparable to the effect 
of O* in lobar pneumonia. 

Conclusion 

^ The practical cpnclusion of this paper is that in the 
absence of respiratory failure, as evinced by shallow 


breathing, the clinical benefits of CO* administration in 
air are not sufficiently demonstrated by these observations 
to warrant its routine use in lobar pneumonia. 
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Renal tuberculosis is an insidious disease, for the focus in 
the kidney is usually well established before Us presence 
gives rise to symptoms. In the majority of cases the out- 
standing symptoms are referred to the bladder, and con- 
sist of increased frequency in urination, with pain before 
and after the act. The frequency may be variable, but 
tends to increase, and, as the disease progresses, the 
patient may require to urinate as often as every twenty 
minutes, night and day. The urine is arid or neutral, 
contains albumin and pus, and. frequently, blood. Pain 
in the renal area is often absent altogether, or is insig- 
nificant in degree. Usually a diagnosis of " cystitis " is 
at first made, but the symptoms fail to respond to the 
medical treatment commonly prescribed for this complaint. 
All such cases of persistent frequency, particularly when 
occurring in adults between 20 and 40, should be suspect. 

It is the present consensus of opinion that a normal 
kidney cannot filter tubercle bacilli from the blood stream 
into the urine. If, therefore, tubercle bacilli are found 
in" the urine, and a genital tuberculosis can be ruled out, a 
renal focus must be present, because there is no such 
thing as a primary tuberculosis of the bladder. Recogni- 
tion of a genital tuberculosis in tlie male is usually 
easy, but it should not be forgotten that this condition 
is frequently accompanied by a coincident renal infection. 
In the female the diagnosis of a genital tuberculous lesion 
may not be so obvious. In the following case a tuber- 
culous cystitis was found to be secondary to infection of a 
Fallopian tube. 


A woman, aged 24. a school teacher, was referred for con- 
sultation because of a persistent frequency and dysuria of one 
year’s duration ; she required to urinate several times in an 
hour. She had had a period ot sanatorium treatment in 
Switzerland four years previously for pulmonary tuberculosis, 
but it was considered that this lesion had healed. The urine 
contained a heavy deposit of pus. Examination of numerous 
smears failed to reveal the tubercle bacilli, but a guinea-pig 
inoculation was positive. Cystoscopy showed a generalized 
cystitis and, in places, superficial ulceration. There was con- 
siderable adherent purulent lymph on the right side. The 
ba^e of the bladder to the right of the left ureteric orifice was 
markedly elevated. The ureteral orifices looked normal, and 
both ureters were catheterized to the renal pelves. An 
abundant (low of clear urine came from either side, and both 
specimens were found to he free from pus, and sterile. Bilateral 
ascending pyelograms were normal. The r-ray films, however, 
showed a large, rounded, calcareous shadow m the left side of 


the pelvis, above tlie level of tlie ischial spine. It was obvious 
that tlie tuberculous cystitis was not of renal origin. The 
diagnosis was settled by a vaginal examination, which 
revealed an. extensive pelvic mass, due to a tuberculous pvo~ 
salpinx. 

The discovery of the tubercle bacillus is not essential m 
order to establish a diagnosis. The presence of pus in the 
urine, but no organisms, is strongly suggestive of a tuber- 
culous infection, and a guinea-pig inoculation should be 
made. I cannot, however, agree with Wade, who states 
that " if, on examining the cellular deposit, no organisms 
are found in it. it is safe to assume that the infection is 
tuberculous and that you have failed to detect the causal 
virus.” 1 This infers that every case of aseptic pyuria is 
tuberculous ; contrary to this, I have had under observa- 
tion several such cases, in which an investigation of the 
complete 1 urinary tract, including guinea-pig inoculation, 
failed to rev'eal evidence of a tuberculous lesion. 

Since January, 1928, I have seen in hospital and private 
practice seventy cases of tuberculosis of the kidney. 
Forty of the patients were male's and thirty females ; 
forty-eight were between 20 and 40 years of age, ten were 
under 20 (the youngest being 7), nine were in the fifth 
decade, and three in the sixth. Renal pain was a symptom 
in twenty-two, and in four of these bladder symptoms were 
absent. The tubercle bacillus was found by examination 
of direct smears of the centrifugalized urine in forty-five, 
and by guinea-pig inoculation in another ten. The only 
specimen submitted to the bacteriologist in many instances 
was the urine taken from tlie bladder at cystoscopy. The 
proportion of positives would undoubtedly have been 
higher if further specimens, taken from twenty-four-hour 
collections of urine, had been examined. Thirteen patients 
out of forty-six who were subjected to nephrectomy had 
the operation performed in tlie absence of positive urine 
findings. In two of these a pre-operative diagnosis of 
hydronephrosis had been made, and tlie tuberculous nature 
of the lesion recognized only at operation. In the other 
eleven a correct pre-operative diagnosis was made in the 
absence of the positive urine smears, and without waiting 
for confirmation by animal inoculation. 

Investigation of a Casf. of Renat. Tuberculosis 

(ri) Cystoscopy . — The appearances of tlie bladder in 
cases of renal tuberculosis often make a diagnosis possible 
in the absence of the causal organism. The evidence thus 
obtained is frequently characteristic and of immediate 
diagnostic significance. The first point usually noticed 
is the reduced capacity of the bladder, which normally 
is eight to twelve ounces. In addition, tlie viscus is easily 
irritated, so that, if too quickly filled with tlie distending 
lotion, spasm is induced and completion of the cystoscopy 
may be prevented. Generally speaking, if the capacity is 
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less than two ounces cystoscopy is impossible. Where 
renal pain rather than urinary frequency is an outstanding 
symptom it is common to find little or no impairment ir. 
the bladder capacity. This may be due to tire bladder 
having successfully resisted the infection, or to occlusion 
of the ureteric orifice on the diseased side. There may 
then be no appreciable bladder manifestations of the con- 
dition. The appearance of the ureteral orifice on the in- 
volved side is usually altered. At first it is swollen, 
reddened, and congested. Tubercles may infrequently 
be observed near or on the margin. As a result of ulcera- 
tion the latter becomes irregular, and the meatus gapes ; 
the meatus may, however, become almost closed by 
oedema of the surrounding mucosa. Finally, the orifice 
becomes dragged upwards as a result of contraction occur- 
ring in the affected ureter, and an appearance aptly 
described as “ golf-hole ureter ” obtains. The changes 
in the bladder itself are not usually' of a specific nature. 
Thus it is only occasionally that tubercles are actually 
observed. Ulceration following rupture of the tubercles ' 
is more frequently seen either in the vicinity of the ureteric 
orifice or on the fundus. The margins of the ulcers are 
undermined, the edges irregular, and a slough may occupy 
the base. Bullous oedema is very common, and may 
cause the ureteric orifice to be entirely’ hidden from view. 
Later, if secondary’ infection occurs, exuberant polypoid 
excrescences may form, and may’ render the ureteric 
orifices unrecognizable. The whole of the vesical mucosa 
will then become involved in the inflammatory process, 
and will look reddened, swollen, and lustreless. This is 
the stage at which a large percentage of the cases are 
sent for investigation. The impaired capacity and irrita- 
bility of such bladders present the cystoscopist with one 
of his most difficult tasks. 

(B) TItc Indigo-carimne Test . — This is of little value in 
making a diagnosis. It may bs useful in helping to locate 
the diseased side, when the data to be had from the 
appearance of the orifices are not sufficient, or when the 
inflammation is so generalized that both sides appear to 
be affected. I do not consider that a normal dye secre- 
tion proves that the corresponding kidney is free from 
infection. Conversely, a delayed and weakened secretion 
does not necessarily mean that the kidney is infected. 
The function of the non-tuberculous kidney’ mav, for 
example, become impaired from a secondary nephritis, 
or from dilatation due to back pressure resulting from 
contracture of the inflamed bladder, and these conditions 
can be responsible for impairment in the elimination of 
the dye. 

(C) Catheterization of the Ureters . — This is the most 
important step in the whole examination. It is done 
m order to obtain specimens of the secretion from the 
separate kidneys for bacteriological and cytological exam- 
ination, ns well as for the urea concentration test. The 
catheters should be passed up the ureters to the renal 
pelves, and the urines collected in the second hour after 
a urea meal (15 grams of urea and 100 c.cm. of water). 
If leucocytes and tubercle bacilli are absent from one side 
the disease may be regarded as unilateral. Suspicion 
must be entertained if leucocytes alone are present, and 
a guinea-pig inoculation should be carried out. When 
cystoscopy and intravenous pyelography (see below) reveal 
a definite involvement of one side, I consider that it 
is only necessary to catheterizc and obtain specimens from 
the supposedly healthy kidney. If 2 per cent, or more 
of urea is discovered in the urine the function of the 
kidney may be regarded as satisfactorv. 

(D) Pyelography . — I do not carry out ascending pyelo- 
graphy as a routine in tuberculous cases, because of the 
supposed possibility of disseminating the causal virus from 
the diseased kidney into the circulatory system. More- 
over, the examination in many instances is superfluous. 


I have no hesitation in using it on suspected cases, how- 
ever, when there is failure to demonstrate the tubercle 
bacillus, and I am unaware of any harmful sequelae result- 
ing. The pathognomonic pictures usually obtained fre- 
quently allow of an immediate and definite diagnosis. 
Since the advent of intravenous pyelography 1 have 
employed this method, either as a first step in the in- 
vestigation of cases known to be tuberculous or as 
an additional check-up after cystoscopy and ureteral 
catheterization. The radioscopic appearances obtained in 
this way vary greatly with the phase of the disease. 
Experience teaches .one to recognize as characteristic 
certain features, such as thinning and lack of definition 
in the calyces, knobbing and woolliness in their terminal 
ends, irregular dilatation and fuzzy outline in the renal 
pelvis, and areas of dilatation and constriction in the 
ureter. Minor defects which would be observed with the 
ascending method may not, however, be apparent. The 
indefiniteness of the shadow frequently makes it impos- 
sible to form an opinion as to the nature of the lesion 
without tire help of cystoscopic data. In certain unilateral 
cases the dilatation in the ureter and pelvis that can 
occur in the other kidney as a result of back pressure 
from a contracted bladder may, with an intravenous 
pyetogram, give an erroneous' pictorial impression of 
bilateral disease. If there is very advanced renal destruc- 
tion, then, of course, no picture at all is obtained by 
the intravenous method. 

Diagnosis . — The object of the urological examination 
is to confirm the diagnosis of renal tuberculosis, and to 
ascertain whether the disease is unilateral or bilateral. 
It is desirable that this information be obtained with the 
minimum possible instrumentation. In cases in which the 
tubercle bacillus is known to be present in the urine it 
may, as I have indicated, be sufficient to make an intra- 
venous pyelographic examination, followed by a cysto- 
scopy and catheterization of the ureter from the appar- 
ently healthy kidney. If the secretion from that side be 
uninfected, a diagnosis of unilateral tuberculosis can be 
made. In the event of' an intravenous pvelogram giving 
conclusive evidence of a bilateral involvement, instru- 
mental examination may not be required at all. 

Illustrative Cases 

Case I. — Female, married, aged 34, was referred from the 
out-patient department, where she had been sent because of 
frequency and dvsuria of seven months' duration. The 
nocturnal frequency was five to six times, the diurnal hourly. 
A bacteriological examination of the urine had already been 
. mad? and tubercle bacilli found. Intravenous pyelographic 
studies showed extensive dilatation in all the ealvees of the left 
kidney ; the right side looked normal. At cystoscopy, carried 
out in the second hour after a urea meal, the bladder capacitv 
was found to be reluct'd to 50 c.cm. There was a generalized 
inflammation, but both orifices looked normal. A catheter 
was passed up to the right renal pelvis, and specimens of 
, clear-looking urine collected. Subsequent examination of the 
| specimens was negative for pus cells or for tubercle bacilli. 

and the urea concentration was 4.3 mg. per cent. The diag- 
! nosis was therefore a left renal tuberculosis. The absence 
of infection in the right kidney was further confirmed by a 
guinea-pig inoculation with some of the urine taken from that 
side, which proved negative for tulxrcle. 

Case 2. — Male, labourer aged 34, compKintd of fpqurnev 
of micturition and dysurta of twelve months' duration. Tlw 
nocturnal frequency was two-hourly, the diurnal hourly, lb- 
had had excision of tuberculous cervical gland- in child- 
hood. The urine contained albumin, pus. and b'.ool. 
The bladder capacity was 175 c.cm. There was a mild 
generalized Cystitis. A deposit of muco-pus lav r n th- lv.se 
behind the inter-ureteric bar. The left orifice look, d dilat'd, 
the right normal. A mediumly concentrated 'ecr-tim 
appeared at the right ureteric orifice five mir.ut'-s after an 
intravenous indigo-carmine inpetion : no dvc app-ared from 
the left orifice after ten minutes' observation. The yevim.’.n 
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of urine collected nt the examination was found ' to contain 
tubercle bacilli. At a subsequent cystoscopy a specimen was 
collected from the right kidney. This had a urea concentra- 
tion of 2.4 mg. per cent., and contained pus cells and tubercle 
bacilli. A diagnosis of bilateral renal tuberculosis was there- 
fore made. 

Cose 3. — Male, aged 7, referred from the sanatorium, where 
be had been under treatment for the previous eight months. 
He was complaining of generalized abdominal pain, and 
frequency of two years' duration. He was considerably' 
emaciated. A guinea-pig inoculation bad proved positive for 
tuberculosis. A series of intravenous py-olographic studies was 
made. Films were exposed after 5, 10, 20, 40, GO, 90, and 
10s minute intervals. The left kidney pelvis and ureter 
were visible onwards from the first film. The pelvis and 
cidyces were grossly dilated, and the ureter was a l tout the 
calibre of the small intestine. The right shadow^ was not 
apparent until the forty-minute film was taken. The dilata- 
tion on that side proved to bo even greater than on the left. 
This was deemed to be sufficient evidence of extensive bilateral 
involvement, and further investigation considered unnecessary. 

Case 4. — Female, aged 28, complained of attacks of right 
renal pain of five weeks’ duration. For the previous nine 
months she had been suffering from intermittent limits of 
frequency, which would clear up spontaneously. The urine 
contained albumin and pus, but was sterile. The bladder 
capacity was 250 c.cm. The right ureteric orifice was dilated 
and its margin injected, otherwise the bladder appearances 
were normal. Catheters were passed iqi both ureters, and 
specimens collected from each kidney. The secretion from 
the right kidney was definitely cloudy', that from the left 
clear. A bilateral ascending pyeiographic examination was 
made. On the right side the pelvis was slightly' dilated, the 
calyces were all clubbed, and the upper group had a "moth- 
eaten " appearance. The appearances on the left side were 
normal. The urine from the right kidney was found to 
contain a considerable amount of pus, but no tubercle bacilli. 
Some diphtheroids grew on culture. The left kidney urine 
contained no cells or organisms, and no growth on culture. 
A diagnosis of right renal tuberculosis was made because of 
the pathognomonic appearances of the pyelogram. 

Treatment 

The important clinical fact in the treatment of renal 
tuberculosis is that, with the exception of cases of the 
.miliary type, only one kidney is involved in an appre- 
ciable percentage of sufferers. In making this statement 
I am not unmindful of the evidence which has been 
brought forward in recent years to show that, patho- 
logically speaking, the disease is frequently, if not always, 
bilateral, and that small lesions in the apparently normal 
kidney can often be found when the opportunity arises 
to examine it. 2 But a caseo-cavernous renal tuberculosis 
is usually unilateral in its early stages, and although it 
may be "possible ' for a small incipient tuberculous lesion 
in a kidney to heal, it has never been shown that this 
can occur with a clinical demonstrable caseous focus. 
In the majority of cases, if the condition is not success- 
fully combated, there is a progressive spread of the disease 
throughout the genito-urinary tract. When the bladder 
becomes seriously involved the patient may be reduced 
to a state of misery' and discomfort seen in few other 
conditions. If, however, nephrectomy is carried out, 
a cure can be obtained, and the secondary bladder lesions, 
if not too far advanced, often heal spontaneously. 

As it is considered that renal tuberculosis is always 
part of a general tuberculous infection,* and that the 
disease is at least latent in other organs, such as the lungs 
or mediastinal glands, every patient after operation should 
have a prolonged period of treatment by means of rest, 
open air, and nutritious diet. Confinement to bed for 

* Coexisting tuberculous lesions in other parts were noted as 
follows-' pulmonary, seven cases; testicular, five cases; kne-e- 
io nt three cases ; h.p-joint, two cases ; sacro-iUac, one case ; 
cervical glands, one case ; tibia, one case ; foot, one case ; 
cutaneous, one case. 
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from one to six months is advisable, the period varying 
with the response of a patient to the operation. A course 
of tuberculin treatment, given over a period of from 
eighteen months to two years, may have a beneficial 
ciTcct on the bladder. 

Advanced bilateral renal tuberculosis is not usually a 
surgical condition, though occasionally a nephrectomy 
may be justified when there is severe pain, haemorrhage, 
or obstruction on one side. Such a patient should have 
sanatorium treatment in the hope that, by building up 
the defence mechanism, the lesions may be controlled. 
If this is successful, bilateral disease may' be compatible 
with life, and even with useful work, for a number of 
years. 

Of the seventy cases that I have investigated forty- 
seven were found to have a unilateral infection and 
twenty-one were bilateral. The data in the other two 
cases were incomplete, as the patients refused the neces- 
sary examination. Thus the percentage cf unilateral 
infections (G9 per cent.) was considerably' lower than the 
figure commonly' quoted, which is 80 to 90 per cent. 3 * 
This question of the relative frequency of bilateral involve- 
ment is of the utmost importance, and will be referred to 
again under prognosis. 

Results and Sequelae of Nephrectomy 

Of the forty-seven patients suffering fregn a unilateral 
infection, I operated on forty-five and removed the affected 
kidney. Surgical intervention was not advised in. one 
case because of multiple calculi in the other kidney, and 
in the other it was refused by the patient. There was 
one death after operation, and this occurred on the fourth 
day from duodenal ileus (necropsy). Only one case of 
advanced bilateral disease was subjected to operation. 
Tliis was in a woman of 41, who suffered from constant 
severe, left renal pain and begged for relief. It was 
thought that the right kidney was capable of carrying on 
the total renal function, as it concentrated a medium-blue 
dye within ten minutes of an intravenous indigo-carminc 
injection. The patient, however, never secreted more 
than two ounces of urine in twenty-four hours after 
operation, and, in spite of a nephrostomy on the remain- 
ing kidney', died on the tenth day. 

Healing of the Lumbar H'ohihI 

A frequent cause of disappointment after nephrectomy 
for renal tuberculosis is the breaking down of the wound 
and the development of slow-liealing sinuses. Even when 
the wound heals per pritnam a breaking-down may occuc 
several weeks or even months later. This is a universal 
experience, though scantily' referred to by many authors. 
The complication has apparently little effect on the end- 
results, but is serious in that it may cause a very pro- 
tracted incapacity' in a patient -who would otherwise be 
well. Crabtree and Cabot 3 reported only' 25 per cent, out 
of seventy' cases as healing by first intention, and Scliol- 
field 6 reported 40 per cent, out of fifty-seven cases. 
Twenty’-nine of my cases healed by first intention, but 
ten of these developed sinuses in periods varying from 
two weeks to two months after operation. Thus the 
percentage healing by first intention and remaining healed 
was 42. Post-operative drainage was carried out in ten 
cases, and six of these developed sinuses ; thirty-five were 
closed without drainage, and out of that number sinus 
formation occurred in twenty'. Neither the presence nor 
the absence of drainage would therefore appear to be more 
favourable to sound healing. 

Scliolfield considers that persistent sinuses are not due 
to the continuation of the infection from- the ureter or 
from the perinephritic fat, but rather to the development 
of a new tuberculous process in the traumatized tissues 
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of a patient with a lowered resistance. Removal of the 
complete ureter, as sometimes advocated, will certainly 
not ensure healing. One of my patients still has dis- 
charging sinuses four years after ureterectomy performed 
twelve months after removal of the kidney. In most 
cases, however, with persistent antiseptic treatment, the 
wound will heal within the year. This has occurred in 
ail but three of my cases : one of these was the patient 
referred to above, whose wound has been discharging for 
four years ; one other remained unhealed for two years ; 
and another for twenty months. 

Effect on the Bladder 

Most patients suffering from renal tuberculosis seek 
relief because of btadder symptoms, and they naturally 
expect that, after operation, the frequency and dysuria 
from which they have suffered will be alleviated. After 
nephrectomy the secondary bladder lesions often heal 
spontaneously, 'and the symptoms for which they have 
been responsible progressively abate. Sometimes this 
occurs almost immediately, but usually it is a gradual 
process. It has been stated by Wildbolz' that the bladder 
may take two to five years to heal. Cystoscopy may 
show areas of persistent localized ulceration to be respon- 
sible for the continuation of the bladder symptoms, and 
their healing may be brought about by light fulguration. 
When no such localized lesion can be found | instillations 
into the bladder of an antiseptic sedative, such as gomenol 
oil, may bo helpful. 

In some cases, because of the diffuse inflammatory in- 
volvement of the bladder walls, the viscus becomes so 
contracted that a normal frequency can never be obtained. 
The pain on urination usually disappears, however. This 
state of chronic contraction in the bladder renders the 
r naining kidney liable to a progressive back-pressure 
destruction. This sequela is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing case. 

A girl of 20, who had had a left kidney removed for 
tuberculosis four years previously, was referred because of total 
urinary incontinence. This condition had gradually replaced 
the frequency which had been present prior to her operation. 
She never at any time passed a proper stream of urine from 
the bladder, but was constantly wet from dribbling. There 
was no pain. The urine contained pus and B. colt, but no 
tubercle bacilli, and a guinea-pig inoculation was negative. 
A cystoscopy was found to be impossible, as the bladder could 
not be made to retain a drop of fluid. An intravenous pvclo- 
graplnc examination showed an enormous distension of the 
right renal pelvis and of the complete ureter. 

In one case of this series, where there was no appreciable 
amelioration in the bladder symptoms after the removal 
of a kidney which was the seat of an extensive caseous 
destruction, I carried out the operation of resecting the 
presacral nerve. The result has been most satisfactory. 

The patient, a woman of 42, lived in the country and. 
after the nephrectomy (which was performed in January, 1932), 
was treated most assiduously by her doctor with tuberculin 
and instillations into the bladder. She continued to have an 
hourly frequency night and day. and suffered from a constant 
irritable feeling in the urethra and severe pain on urination. 
Tubercle bacilli were still being secreted in the urine, and there 
was a generalized hyperacmia of the bladder mucosa, which 
bled easily There were two localized ulcerated areas present, 
and I treated these with diathermy without giving anv relief, 
l'wo months later 1 carried out the presacral resection. The 
dvsuria disappeared immediately and the frequency became 
a three- to* four-hourly one. This complete cessation of 
symptoms has continued since the operation. 

Prognosis 

How many patients arc pennanent’y cured of their urina-v 
tuberculosis by removal of the diseased kidney? In a 
piper by IVildbolz’ of Bern, in 1929, details were given 


of 270 cases, all of which had been operated on at least 
ten years previously, and many dated back to over twenty 
years. It was claimed that 59 per cent, of these 270 
patients were alive, and, with the exception of three, 
were free from any evidence of urinary tuberculosis. 
As against this the mortality of unoperated unilateral 
cases is, according to Person,’ 82.5 per cent, within five 
years. 

None of the cases in my series goes back further than 
six years, but the follow-up which has been carried out lias 
elicited some interesting data. Out of the forty-five uni- 
lateral cases that were nephrectomized four have died. 
Death occurred in two months, nine months, thirteen 
months, and two years respectively after operation. By 
a curious coincidence these four cases all belong to the 
1931 group. A necropsy was performed on only one of 
these — namely, on the patient who succumbed two years 
after operation. He had continued to have bladder symp- 
toms, and a positive tubercle bacilli urine. He refused 
to go to a sanatorium, and carried on with his work as a 
road labourer. Three weeks after last reporting he was 
admitted to Duke Street Hospital suffering from tubercu- 
lous meningitis. The necropsy confirmed this diagnosis. 
The remaining kidney was reported to be microscopically 
studded with tubercles. The patient who died two months 
after operation had active pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
had been resident in a sanatorium until immediately before 
the operation. This was carried out under spinal anaes- 
thesia, and, following a rapid recovery, he was trans- 
ferred back to the sanatorium on the tenth post-operative 
day. Death was reported to be due to generalized tuber- 
culosis. Information about the cause of death in the 
patient who died nine months after operation was not 
available. The patient who died in tiic thirteenth post- 
operative month was a boy of 12, and he also appears 
to have succumbed to a generalized tuberculous infection, 
though definite details were not obtained. 

Taking into account the one post-operative death, there 
are left forty survivors out of forty-five cases. All have 
been traced except a girl of IS, operated on in 1929, and 
last seen in May, 1931, when she was in excellent health, 
had a four-hourly frequency, and a tubercle-free urine. 
One patient, operated on four years ago. has developed a 
faecal fistula in the lumbar wound, and is considered to he 
dying ; in her case also the urine is tubercle-free. Of the 
remaining thirty-eight cases, twenty-one were operated on 
before the end of 1932, and twenty of these have had the 
urine examined within the past few months. In four the 
organism was found in examination of direct smears, and 
in five others by guinea-pig inoculation. Thus nine out 
of twenty cases which were considered to be unilateral 
are still secreting tubercle bacilli, although the offend- 
ing organ has been removed. The general condition 
of eight of these patients is very good : they have, on 
an average, a two-hourly frequency, and no dysuria. 
This group includes the patient upon whom a re- 
section of the presacral nerve was carried out. The 
ninth case- has a frequency which varies intermittently 
from half- to two-hourly, and he also suffers from 
dysuria. 

If the percentage of cases with post -operative positive 
urines is added to the percentage seen in th" same period 
which were found to be suffering from a cliniraTy bilateral 
iniection, then the relative frequency of the latter would 
appear to be in the neighleourhood of 57 per c-nt. If my 
interpretation is correct, the conception held, until re- 
cently at any rate, by most urologists, that renal tuber- 
culosis is, as a rule, a unilateral disease, is erroneous. 
This, however, does not, in mv opinion, infer that a 
nephrectomy is indicated in onlv some 43 per cent, of 
cases, for I consider that a kidr.ev which is the seat of 
a well-established destructive lesion should be removed. 
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even if the other side is secreting an occasional bacillus 
of tuberculosis. If such a kidney has a normal anatomical 
outline on pyelography, exhibits a good renat function, 
and is secreting little or no pus, the case can be regarded, 
clinically, as a unilateral one, and a nephrectomy should 
be carried out. The marked improvement in most of the 
nephrcctomifced patients, even though they still have the 
organism present in the urine, supports this contention. 
Further support is' to be bad, I think, from a follow-up 
of unoperaled cases, which were considered, clinically, 
to be bilateral. An endeavour was made to trace four- 
teen such cases which had been seen in the years 1928 
to 1931 inclusive. It is significant that it was possible 
to ascertain the fate only of eight, and of these five had 
died. Of the remaining three, one was in -poor health 
and had a discharging lumbar sinus, following on the 
rupture of a perirenal abscess. The two others, although 
still in fairly good general condition, had a half-hourly 
frequency night and day. 


Conclusions 


1. Renal tuberculosis is clinically bilateral in at least 
30 per cent, of cases. 

2. A case should be regarded as unilateral, and be 
nephrcctomizcd if the kidney secretion from one side does 
not contain' pus or tubercle bacilli, and if the pvelo- 
graphic appearances of that side are normal. 

3. The presence of tubercle bacilli without pus in the 
urine of a kidney which lias a normal pyelographic 
outline should not negative removal of the other kidney 
if it is the seat of an established destructive lesion. The 
kidney which exhibits occasional bacilli of tuberculosis in 
its secretion as the sole evidence of its involvement has 
probably only an initial tuberculous lesion, and it has 
been demonstrated that these frequently heal. 

4. All patients after operation should undergo a sana- 
torium regime. This is particularly necessary if sinus 
formation occurs in the wound and if bladder symptoms 
persist. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Robert Cruicksliank. bacterio- 
logist, Glasgow Royal Infirmary, under whose supervision all 
the bacteriological work has been done. I also wish to thank 
Mr. Mack, assistant in the urological department and McCunn 
Research Scholar (in bacteriology). He has, during the past 
year, undertaken a considerable share in the bacteriological 
investigations, assisted at the examinations and operations, 
and enthusiastically helped in the follow-up of cases. 
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A new edition of the well-known handbook of the 
American Medical Association of Vienna has been issued to 
cover the academic year 1934-5. It is based on the June, 
1931 edition, revisions, corrections, and additions having 
been’ effected to bring it up to date. Written in English, it 
affords a detailed and comprehensive guide to the medical 
and cultural opportunities for training in that Univers.ty, 
special attention being devoted to courses of instruction 
given in English. For German-speaking visitors details 
are given of the university courses which are open to them, 
as also of the many facilities for private tuition and study. 
Various items of general information reveal the magnitude 
of the help rendered by this society, membership of which 
carries various privileges as regards study in Vienna. 
Copies of the handbook may be obtained from the head- 
quarters of the American Medical Association of Vienna, 
Alsers trapse 9, Vienna VIII. 
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Experimental work has been carried out by many investi- 
gators on the adsorption of toxic substances by colloidal 
suspensions, and finely divided charcoal and kaolin have 
been used with considerable success for the adsorption 
of toxins in the intestinal tract. Particles of kaolin 
carry a negative charge, and cholera toxin, acting like 
a positively charged colloid, is adsorbed by the kaolin, 
and is consequently not absorbed by the intestinal 
mucosa. Finely divided charcoal will adsorb both tetanus 
and diphtheria toxins in vitro. 

Aim of Investigation 

In order to investigate the properties of finely divided 
fat particles with regard to the adsorption of toxins and 
at the same time to overcome the difficulties attendant 
on the use of solid particles for injection purposes, 
experiments were conducted with very finely divided 
emulsions of cod-liver oil, arachis oil, and olive oil. 
Toxins, slffifi as diphtheria and tetanus toxins, adsorbed 
on toV'-ese fat particles were found to be non-toxic when 
injected subcutaneously in large doses. The emulsions 
used in the following experiments consisted in all cases 
of 3.5 per cent, oil in water, using sodium carbonate 
as the cmulsitying agent, the finished emulsions being 
adjusted to pH 8 (using the indicator method). Emulsions 
were prepared with the apparatus previously described 
by the authors, 1 the oil being very finely dispersed, the 
size of the particles averaging 1/2 to 1 ft. These emulsions 
are extremely stable, and will withstand sterilization by 
boiling. 

First Scries 

Eight rabbits were selected and divided into two groups, 
A and B. Group A consisted of two rabbits ; Gioiip B 
of six rabbits. Group A — The animals in_ 4 this group 
were given a subcutaneous injection of 5 Tninimum lethal 
doses of diphtheria toxin mixed wiji’n"0.5 c.cm. normal 
saline. Group B — The animals ici^this group were injected 
subcutaneously with 5 mininkum lethal doses of diphtheria 
toxin mixed with 0.5 c.cm. cod-liver oil emulsion. 
Results : Group A — Death of ■ both animals within thirty- 
six hours ; Group B — No toxic- symptoms shown by any 
of the animals, and all survived. 

Conclusion 1 . — The toxin-emulsion mixture was non- 
toxic when injected subcutaneously^. 

The experiment was now repeat (VJ, the animals being 
divided into Groups A and B as before, but on this 
occasion the injections were given intravenously. Group A 
animals were given 5 minimum lethal doses diphtheria 
toxin with 0.5 c.cm. normal saline injected into ear 
vein. Group B animals were given 5 minimum lethal doses 
diphtheria toxin with 0.5 c.cm. cod-liver oil emulsion 
injected into ear vein. Results: Group A — Death of 
both animals within twenty-six hours ; Group B — Death 
of all animals within about the same period. 

Conclusion 2 . — The addition of emulsion to the toxin 
afforded no protection when the mixture was given 
intravenously. 
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This experiment was again repeated. Group A and reaction in high titres in all cases. Preliminary injections 

Group B received the same dose as before, but on this o£ tuberculin B.E. with emulsions showed that large 

occasion the injections were given into the peritoneal doses could be administered without causing a severe 

cavity. Results ; Group A — Death of both animals in reaction. Clinical investigations arc now in progress, 

about thirty hours ; Group B — Death of all animals in using tuberculin (bacillary emulsion) and 5 per cent, olive 

about the same time. oil in water emulsion. The report of the following case 


Conclusion 3 . — As in the case of the intravenous injec- 
tion no protection was afforded by the emulsion when 
given intraperitoneally.- 

A series of guinea-pigs was now injected, using olive 
oil and arachis oil emulsions. The dose of toxin was 
increased up to 20 minimum lethal doses. The results were 
similar to those of the previous experiments. When the 
injection was given subcutaneously the guinea-pigs 
survived ; when given intrapcritoneally they died in every 
case. 

Second Series 

These experiments were now repeated using tetanus 
toxin. The animals were divided into Groups A and B 
as before, Group A being the controls injected with the 
toxin and saline, and Group B injected with toxin and 
emulsion. Results when the injections were given sub- 
cutaneously : Group A — Both animals died ; Group B — 
No toxic symptoms, and all the animals survived. Results 
when the injections were given intravenously or intra- 
pentoneallv : All the animals in both groups died. 

Third Series 

Experiments were carried out using the toxins as before, 
but on this occasion a coarse emulsion, prepared by 
shaking, was used. The dose of toxin was the same as 
in the previous experiment. When the toxin and coarse 
emulsion were injected subcutaneously the animals died 
after a slightly longer period than the controls. 

Conclusion 4 . — Emulsions consisting of very large 
globules of fat do not appear to afford any protection. 

Discussion 

These experiments show that large doses of toxin, which 
would normally cause death, can be given subcutaneously 
m conjunction with finely divided oil in water emulsions 
without producing any toxic symptoms. This power of 
emulsions to diminish the toxicity of toxins might be 
due either to the destruction of the toxin or to the 
adsorption of the toxin on to the surface of the oil 
globules, only allowing a gradual liberation of the toxin 
from the site of inoculation. That the toxin is not 
destroyed by the emulsion is shown by the fact that if 
the toxin-emulsion mixture is injected intravenously or 
intrapcritoneally the animals die almost as rapidly as 
when the toxin alone is given. If the emulsion alone is 
injected intravenously there are no ill effects. The degree 
of dispersion of the oil in the emulsion is of importance 
with regard to the adsorption of the toxin. When 
emulsions consisting of large globules, such ns those pre- 
pared by shaking, are used and injected with toxin sub- 
cutaneously, adsorption does not occur, and tlic usual 
toxic effects are evidenced. Since for these experiments 
the animals used were mainly rabbits, which are not 
suitable for the investigation of the formation of anti- 
toxin, the question of active immunization cannot be 
discussed at this stage. Experiments are now in progress 
with suitable animals in order to investigate this point. 

This action of emulsions upon toxins suggests their 
use with vaccines. Experiments were carried out on ' 
rabbits, using a typhoid vaccine, consisting of typhoid 
bacilli brought into solution by the hvdrotropic action 1 
of sulphonated l.iuryl alcohol and mixed with 5 per cent. ! 
olive oil emulsion. The agglutination antigen was in no j 
case impaired, as evidenced by a positive agglutination | 


serves to illustrate the effect produced. 

Case Report 

G. T., aged 37 years, female (Dr. A. B. Portcou-’s case), 
was a long-standing case of pulmonarv tubcrcultisis. She 
was first treated in 192S and sent to a sanatorium for 
nine months. The patient discharged herself and relumed 
to work for one year. There was haemoptysis in May, 1930. 
and she was admitted to hospital, where she has been ever 
since with pyrexia for over three years. Tultcrcle bacilli 
were found in sputum. There is evidence of other tuber- 
culous lesions in the kidneys and elsewhere. She has lx-en 
treated with: (1) emulsion injected intravenously ; (2) tuber- 
culin ; (3) large doses of tuberculin with olive oil emulsion. 

1. Intravenous Emulsion. — On several occasions 5 per cent, 
cod-liver oil and olive oil emulsions were injected intra- 
venously. The temperature fell after the injection, but the 
effect was not prolonged. 

2. Tuberculin Injections. — Prolonged treatment with tuber- 
culin B.E. gave no beneficial result. The dose was brought 
up to 1/750 mg. B.E., when a reaction occurred. The dose 
was reduced and treatment carried on intensively for five 
months, injections being given even- other day. The patient 
showed very little improvement. A further scries of small 
doses of tuberculin were given at weekly intervals, but without 
any apparent benefit. At this stage it was decided to increase 
the dose of tuberculin mixed with emulsion, assuming, on 
the evidence quoted earlier in this paper, that the toxic 
effects might thus be eliminated. 

3. Large Doses of Bacillary Emulsion with Olive Oil 
Emulsion. — The first injection of 1/50 mg. B.E. mixed with 
2 c.cm. olive oil in water emulsion was increased in subsequent 
injections to 1 / 13 mg. B.E. In no instance did a reaction 
occur, but, on the other hand, the temperature invariably 
fell 2° to 3° E. within a few hours of injection and remained 
at a lower level for a ixriod of about four days, when 
pyrexia gradually increased. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize that this case is 
reported merely to point out that large doses of tuber- 
culin B.E. can be administered with emulsion without 
causing the general reaction which would occur even with 
smaller doses of tuberculin injected without emulsion. 
The use of emulsions for intravenous injection in toxaemia 
is mentioned in the case reported. The toxin would 
appear to be adsorbed on to the fine oil particles, but 
the effect is of a temporary nature. The use of emulsions 
in certain toxic conditions is under investigation. 

Summary 

1. Upon subcutaneous injection of large doses of toxin 
with emulsion no toxic symptoms developed ; when given 
intravenously or intrapcritoneally the usual toxic symp- 
toms were evident. 

2. In order to afford protection on subcutaneous injec- 
tion the oil used must be highly di-perfed in the 
emulsion . 

3. Large doses of tuberculin B.E., when ndminMerrd 
mixed with olive oil emulsion, do not give the general 
reaction which much smaller doses of B.E. cau-e when the 
tuberculin is given alone. 

We wish to express our shanks :o tie* Glaxo ; r, a 

I-aborntorv for its helpful as- i-tancr in proa i ling tie* 
emulsifying apparatus and to Profe-rer Collin h r *,h- 
facifities provided in hi- ih p irt ire re. . 

Kf *r:.i vt 

* \VaMi. V I. . uni 1'rjrtr. A. C. Jo-mk . j.e-^ • ; 
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The malarial treatment of male neurosyphilitics was 
begun here in 1923, The first year's results were recorded 
by Dr. T. \V. Davidson, and a review o£ the first three 
years was published by Dr. J. P. Steel and one of us 
(J. E. N.). A summary of the whole ten years is 
given below, the findings as far as convenient being 
expressed in tabular form, so that only a few remarks 
are necessary. 

The cases under care numbered 368, of which 330 
were general paretics and tabo-parctics, the remainder 
being tabetics and meningo-vascular syphilitics. Except in 
Table I, no distinction iias been made between these two 
classes, for not only did general paralysis account for the 
vast majority of the cases, but to distinguish between 
certain atypical forms of general paralysis and other 
kinds or neurosypliilis is often very difficult. Many of 
the cases were admitted in a late stage of the disease ; a 
third were bed-ridden on admission, and nearly two- 


thirds were wet and dirty in their habits. A third of 
the patients were over 50 years of ■ age, twelve being 
over 60. 

Treatment 

Nearly all the patients were given courses of mercury, 
iodides, and — if inoculated with malaria — tonics, cod- 
liver oil and malt, and cardiac stimulants during rigors. 
The number of patients inoculated with malaria was 263, 
but eighteen of these did not develop the disease, either 
because they were immune, or there was intercurrent 
disease and death, or a sudden lowering of vitality neces- 
sitated the administration of quinine before the onset of 
rigors. Of the 245 who had a first attack of malaria, 
sixty-one were inoculated for a second, but only in forty- 
nine cases was success achieved. Indeed, seventy inocula- 
tions were required to produce these forty-nine second 
attacks. A third attack was induced — but again with 
difficulty — in nine patients, while nine others proved 
refractory. The total number of inoculations was 397, 
of which 277 were intramuscular, thirty-eight intravenous, 
forty-one subcutaneous, and forty-one by mosquito, these 
last being especially useful in overcoming the- resistance 
offered to the production of a second attack. 

In the first attack 100 patients had seven to nine rigors, 
eighty-six had less than seven, aad fifty-nine had more 
than nine, four rigors being the minimum likely to lead 


Table I. — Summary 
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Table II. — Result's in Malarial and Non-malarial Cases 
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Table III. — Percentage of Caseg showing Positive Results 
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to good results. The average number o£ rigors for the 
245 first attacks was 7.5, and all but thirteen of these 
attacks were terminated by quinine. On the other hand, 
thirty-three of the forty-nine second attacks, and six out 
the nine third attacks ceased spontaneously, and conse- 
quently the average number of rigors fell to 5.1 and 4.3 
respectively. 

In addition to inoculation with malaria, ultra-violet 
light, either alone or combined with auto-haemo-injections, 

' was given to thirty-four patients, while forty-three had 
tryparsamide. To seventy-two cases one or more of the 
following were also given : bismostab. bivatol, bisglucol, 
iodo-bismuthate of quinine, stovarsol, sodium stovarsol, 
and acetyl-arsan. 

Clinical Results 

Except for one patient with tabes, two with meningo- 
vascular syphilis who were discharged after intensive 
antisyphilitic treatment, and five recent admissions, all 
- the non-malarialized patients are now dead, the majority 
having died within two years of admission. A large 
number of the malaria cases, however, are still in hos- 
pital ; 30 per cent, have been discharged or transferred 
^ improved (some of these relapsing after a variable number 
of years), and of the 112 patients who died nineteen lived 
over three years. From a recent follow-up of old discharges 
these facts emerge. Of the 1923 admissions alone, thirty - 
'. six patients were treated by malaria ; in 1933, ten years 
• • later, six were known to be at home (five being in very 
C fair health) and five were still alive here. Of the 1924-7 
' ’ group eighty-three had malaria ; in 1933 twelve were 
; known to be at home and fourteen were still alive in 
hospital (here or elsewhere), while .seven more had been 
_/ discharged but lost sight of. In the 1928-30 group forty- 
s seven had malaria ; twelve of these are now at home, 
eleven more are alive here, and six are untraced. 

General Observations - 

That these results are not entirely due to malaria having 
^ been given only to early and hopeful cases is shown by 
the fact that of the 120 patients admitted in a bed-ridden 
' - condition no fewer than fifty-six had malaria, six being 
subsequently discharged, and eight more being still alive 
here, some after many years. With regard to habits ns 
: / an indication of the stage of the disease, it may be 
'' mentioned that of the 207 patients who were admitted 
wet and dirty, malaria was green to 119, and as a result 
d fifty-four became clean. 


A renewal of malarial treatment in unimproved cases 
seems justified, for we have had seven patients who 
showed no benefit from the first attack and yet were 
discharged after the second. With regard to the addition 
of arsenical and bismuth preparations to malarial therapy 
the tables will show that we have had excellent results 
from malaria alone, but it would appear that these 
adjuvants rattier hasten the clinical improvement as well 
as the serological amelioration. There are now sixty-four 
patients remaining in hospital (fifty-eight having had 
malaria), but only three are bed-ridden, five only are wet 
and dirty, and three have good prospects of an early 
discharge. The others are, for the most part, bodily 
fit and able to do physical work. 


Serological Changes - 

As the majority' of our long-treated cases examined 
serologically have naturally been drawn from those re- 
maining in hospital — and therefore unimproved — a glance 
at the tables will show once more how little serological 
changes and clinical improvement go hand in hand. It 
will also be apparent that great improvement is often 
found in the fluid and blood reactions, but that this is 
most marked many years after the conclusion of the 
malarial treatment. Completely negative fluids, more- 
over, have been obtained by means of malaria alone. 
The specific tests for syphilis change more readily in the 
fluid than in the blood (sometimes relapsing later), the 
flocculation tests being more sensitive, and therefore 
more refractory after treatment, than the Wassermann. 
After the sixth year there is little likelihood of 
a Lange of 4 or 5 being found', while few cases show 
any abnormal cell count ; the globulin also is negative 
|. by this time in the majority of cases. 

Conclusions 

Malarial therapy undoubtedly improves the bodily 
health. It prolongs life to a marked degree in some 
35 per cent, of cases, and it has a beneficial effect upon 
the patient’s habits and cleanliness. In about 18 to 
20 per cent, of the patients it produces a clinical im- 
provement that, as far as can be said at present, is 
likely to last many years, and often allows of a resump- 
tion of healthy and useful home life. 

We are indebted to the medical superintendent. Dr. F. M. 
Rodgers, for permission to publish these results. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH TEACHING 
The Heath Clark Lectures given last year in the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine by Professor 
Prausxitz of Breslau have now appeared in book form.' 
The subject dealt with is the teaching of preventive 
medicine in Europe. In an introductory chapter the view 
is put forward that the State, having an interest in 
developing preventive medicine, should do all in its power 
to advance that object by founding and maintaining 
adequate institutes of hygiene. The author states that 
such institutes were at first attached to the universities, 
but that these educational bodies proved to be too 
engrossed in research and the instruction of under- 
graduates to be able to deal in a competent manner with 
certain newer problems arising, such; for example, as 
post-graduate teaching and the training of subordinate 
lay personnel for public health work. It should, how- 
ever, we think, be noted, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, that a number of our universities are now- carry- 
ing on post-graduate teaching, and that those which have 
not opened their doors for the training of lay subordinates 
may possibly have refrained from doing so, not on account 
of any inability to cope with the task, but because the 
standard appropriate to such instruction did not appear 
to them to be compatible with the higher learning. In 
any event, as the author says, a new type of institute of 
hvgiene has lately come into being, usually under State 
control, and in many cases erected with the aid of funds 
supplied by the Rockefeller Foundation. One such has 
been established in this country, the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, which, although on the 
new model, retains the academic connexion, being happily 
affiliated to the University of London. 

The author classes practical work in prevention in two 
divisions. One of these comprises the environmental 
services, such as water supply and food control, -which 
from the outset have provided a field for central and local 
government activity. The second embraces the social 
services, which, among other objects, safeguard the mother 
and child, and have brought the health visitor upon the 
scene. With regard to the last-named official, medical 
officers will learn with mingled feelings that " in pre- 
ventive medicine work she is just as necessary as the 
chief and his medically trained assistants, whose work she 
supplements.” The introduction concludes with a survey 
of the development of schools of social service, in the 
course of which the significant fact emerges that as the 
quantity of trained social workers increases their quality 
falls off. 

In the body of the work accounts are presented of the 
teaching of preventive medicine in France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 

• slavia, Spain, Greece, and Russia. In the chapter on 
Great Britain the author gives a summary of English 

; sanitary administration, describes the move of the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health to interest teaching bodies 
in prevention, and quotes in full the rules of the General 

'■ Medical Council for degrees and diplomas in sanitary 
science. Proceeding next, however, to .deal with the 
teaching of medical graduates for these qualifications he 

* centres his attention on the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, dismissing with a casual reference 
" a certain number of universities and other institutions 
in the United Kingdom ” which are also giving training. 
While the London School more than merits every tittle 

f . of praise which the author bestows, we cannot but think 

1 The Teaching of Preventive Medicine in Europe. Bv C. 
Prausnitz, M.D. London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 

. (Pp. ISO ; 37 figures. 10s. 6d. net.) 


that the exclusive reference to it gives a quite inadequate 
portrayal of what is being done throughout Britain 
generally for post-graduate public health teaching. 

The chapters dealing with the remaining countries 
present a variety of health institutions, whose equipment 
and service reflect the stage of sanitary progress in each 
community. The activities described range from the 
control of sera in several State institutes to the sewing 
class for women students in the peasants’ university at 
Zagreb. It appears that in France health visitors who 
have received a general training are styled “ polyvalent.” 
In his closing chapter, which is devoted to the work of the 
League of Nations, the author quotes the conclusions of 
the Dresden conference on schools of hygiene. It may 
be noted that the second of these conclusions favours the 
closest possible link between the universities and the 
schools of hygiene. The book in general may be com- 
mended to the perusal of publio health teachers. It will 
provide them with a stimulus, challenge, or warning, 
according to their point of view. , 


FRENCH PAEDIATRICS 

Under the general editorship of Professor P. Nobecoukt 
and Dr. Lliox Babonxeix a group of about eighty paedi- 
atricians and specialists dealing with related subjects have 
planned a large treatise on Diseases of Children in 
five volumes, the first three" of which have now appeared. 
Magnificently bound, printed on good paper, with copious 
illustrations, and with a table of contents for the whole 
five parts amounting to nearly sixty pages, this work 
would seem to be a very worthy achievement by that 
school of paediatrics of which so many of the founders 
look down from their photographs at the top of the 
pages of the Introduction. This, consisting of over forty 
pages, from the able pen of Dr. Babonneix, is in effect 
a statement of the paediatrician’s creed with an historic 
background, an exposition of the methods employed, and 
a summary of the preventive measures now available. 
The main- body of the first volume opens with a section 
on growth and its disorders, leading on to _a block of two 
hundred pages on ” disorders ■ of nutrition,” which is 
taken to include such diverse subjects as marasmus and 
chronic articular rheumatism, both of which are more 
commonly regarded in this country as having an infectious 
origin. The bulk of the rest of this volume is concerned 
with deficiency diseases and with diseases of the endocrine 
glands. The former, besides containing a surprising 
section on disorders associated with deficiency of cellulose 
in the diet, is mostly written by Dr. C. Lesne with the 
collaboration of Dr. R. Clement and Mile G. Dreyfus- 
Sce, and is of the high standard to be expected from this 
author, whose wide outlook is particularly valuable in 
view- of the international nature of vitamin research. 
Dr. H. Janet has been responsible for most of the chapter 
on the endocrine glands, a subject giving full scope for 
that power of clinical exposition so essentially associated 
with French medicine. The second volume is largely 
devoted to a consideration of the infectious diseases, and 
rheumatism again crops up in its acute forms. Syphilis 
is -well covered, as might be expected, by a series of 
articles mostly by Dr. M. Pehu of Lyons, while Professor 
R. Debre and Dr. M. Lelong contribute a well-balanced 
section on the general aspects of tuberculosis in child- 
hood. A comparatively short section (in contrast to the 
space devoted to other subjects) on disorders of the 
blood and blood-forming organs concludes this volume, 
and in view of the advances of the last few years this 

' Traite dr Medecinc des Eujar.tr. Publiee sous la direction fie 
P. Xobecourt et L. Babonneix. Secretaires de la redaction : 
J. Cathala et J. Hutinel. Tomes 1, 2, et 3. Paris: Masson et Cie. 
ltXU. (Pp. 90S, 95S, and 1.0S6 ; illustrated. Brocbe 350 fr., relie 
170 fr. each.) 
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part of the book is somewhat disappointing. Volume iii is 
concerned with disorders of the circulatory system, the 
respiratory system, and the alimentary system. A dis- 
appointing opening section on congenital heart lesions, in 
which congenital syphilis is considered as an important 
indirect aetiological factor, is more than compensated for 
by a stimulating section on intrathoracic tuberculosis in 
children, a subject which of late has been brilliantly 
studied in Paris. The radiographic illustrations are well 
chosen and excellently reproduced. Throughout all three 
volumes there runs a clarity of expression and a note of 
dogmatism which makes for clear teaching. Anyone wish- 
ing to discover exactly what is thought in France on 
diseases of children will easily find it, even if sometimes 
, it is in disagreement with views held elsewhere. 

This same Gallic spirit is exhibited in a small book 
on Infantilism, by Dr. E. Amur (another of the con- 
tributors to the new treatise), which Dr. R. W. B. 
Ellis has recently translated and adapted. 3 This is a 
simple, well-written monograph, dealing with the principal 
types of infantilism, a term apparently introduced more 
than sixty years ago by Lasegue. The illustrations are 
well chosen, and Dr. Ellis has added a brief but useful 
summary of recent work on renal infantilism and coeliac 
disease, which enhances the value of the book. 


EVOLUTION OF THE VERTEBRAL COLUMN 
The Evolution of the Vertebral Column, 4 a contribution 
to the study of vertebrate phylogeny, by the late H. F. 
Gadow. F.R.S., has been edited by Dr. J. F. Gaskell and 
Mr. II. L. H. II. Green. The frontispiece of this work 
will recall to many graduates of the University of Cam- 
bridge and to members of the Anatomical Society the 
features of a pleasant and witty gentleman who spoke 
English fluently but with a pronounced German accent. 
His accent was not the only thing Dr. Gadow brought 
with him from Germany: lie brought with him the 
traditions, aims, and ideals of the great German school 
of morphologists. He was a pupil of that prince of 
morphologists, Carl Gegcnbaur, a potent force in the 
seventies of last century, when Gadow was his pupil, 
but now little more than a name to the rising school-of 
zoologists. Gegenbaur’s impress on Gadow was deep and 
permanent: he devoted his life to the elucidation 
of morphological problems taken over by him from his 
master. A sentence from the present work will illustrate 
how Gegenbaur’s influence permeated his outlook : 

"In 1879 we, Gegenbaur’s stafl and special pupils, ap- 
proved ot the master's sneering remark that, according to 
Claus, the pelvis of the eel-shaped Pcrennibranchialcs was so 
• rudimentaer ’ and placed so far back ' because it had got out 
of control.' Intercalation of vertebrae’ was not allowed, and 
tailward migration of the pelvis was at least disapproved for 
obvious reasons." 

Gadow absorbed the enthusiasms of the morphological 
school in which he was trained, and in these pages 
mentions lovingly such names as Froriep, -Van Wijhc, and 
Fiirbringer — familiar names half a century ago, now, 
alas! rately mentioned. How elaborately research was 
done in these halcyon days is illustrated by another 
remark made in this book : 


" He fFiirbringer] crowned his researches by his contribu- 
tion to Gegenbaur's Festschrift under the title ' Ueber die 
Spino-occipitalen Nerven der Selachier und Holocephalem und 
ihre vergleichende Anatomie. This monumental work of 
440 quarto pages and eight double plates contains a well- 
nigh exhaustive morphology of the s whole post-vagal and 
cervical regions from lampreys to the mammalia. ' 


3 Infantilism. By E. Apert. Translated by It. \V. B. Ellis, M.D. 
London : Martin Jlophinson Ltd. 1933. (Pp. 117 ; 25 figures. 
7s. Gd. net.) 


‘ The Evolution of the Vertebral Colimiri. By H. F. Cgdow, 
a PhD FRS. Edited by J. F. Gaskell ana H. u. H.. H. 
Green. Cambridge': The University Press. 1933. (Pp. xiv + S5S ; 
123 figures. 25s. net.) 


M. 


This sentence illustrates the enthusiasm of the school 
in which Gadow was trained. Steeped in the traditions 
of the German morphologists, Gadow was given oppor- 
tunities to develop his ideas in the University of Cam- 
bridge. He died in Cambridge on May 16th, 1928, aged 
73. During his lifetime he read contributions to 
learned societies on many anatomical problems. The 
subject to which he devoted his chief attention — 
namely, the various ' forms assumed by the backbone, 
not only in all living vertebrate animals, but in 
extinct species of fish, amphibia, and reptiles — he said 
little about. After liis death were found the materials 
he had collected to permit him to write a full history of 
the vertebral column. Seeing that the vertebral column 
has been in process of evolution for hundreds of millions 
of years and is the chief structure of a kingdom of animals, 
and that it was the main subject of his investigation for 
forty years, we cannot grudge the ,356 pages needed lor 
his printed text. Fiirbringer required 440 quarto pages 
to do justice to the morphology of the atlas and axis! 

In the course of evolution some structures have become 
more complicated, others have become simpler. A humin 
vertebra in its adult state is a single bone ; in certain 
early fishes a vertebra is represented by ten separate 
pieces. It would take us too far afield to attempt to 
outline the contributions Dr. Gadow has made to our 
knowledge ot the evolutionary history of the vertebra 1 
column. Suffice it to say that anatomists who are seek 
ing to unravel the history of all lines of vertebrae 
animals will be indebted to the editors for the labou 
spent in preparing Dr. Gadow’s manuscript for publica 
tion, and particularly to Mrs. Gadow for the assistant 
she has rendered them. Especially are we glad to nott 
the gracious and true things Dr. Gadow wrote concerninf 
the zoological discoveries of Ins gifted colleague the lab 
W. H. Gaskell. We find only one serious omission: 
there is no biographical introduction. Dr. Gadow richly 
deserved one. 


EXTRACTION OF TEETH 

The third edition of Mr. Frank Coleman’s Extraction 
of Teeth 3 conies opportunely at a time when the " surgical 
extraction of teeth ’’ is being widely advocated. Turning 
at once to the chapter on “ Surgical Removal of Teeth,” 
one reads: " The more skilled a practitioner has become 
in the use of tooth forceps, the less need will he have 
for resorting to other methods for the removal of teeth " : 
and one finds no mention of curetting the sockets, ot 
of trimming off alveolar bone to expedite healing. The 
chisel and mallet, and" 1 surgical ” instruments other than 
forceps, find their chief use in the removal of impacted 
teeth and buried roots. This chapter (" Technique of 
Surgical Removal of Teeth ") is an excellent, though 
short, summary' of a much debated subject. 

The main body of the book deals, in three well-balanced 
chapters, with the technique of extraction ; the difficulties, 
complications, and sequels of extraction ; and extraction 
under anaesthesia. The last of these chapters calls for 
special mention, particularly the part devoted to injection 
anaesthesia ; Mr. Coleman's wide knowledge of pharmaco- 
logy' has enabled him to write with authority, and no 
detail that makes for success is too trivial for mention- 
Reading of the dangers of extraction, one feels almost a 
sense of disappointment that he has no hope for the 
haemophiliac : “ the rule that the extraction of teeth must 
never be undertaken in haemophilic patients is one that 
can rarely have any' exceptions.” (Bowdler Henry record 
a case in which coagulation of the periodontal tissues b) 

3 Extraction of Teeth. By F. Coleman. M.C. , L.K.C.P., M-K 6-^' 
L.D.S. Third edition. London: H. K. Lewis and Co, Ltd. '■ 

(Pp. vii -f 232 ; 131 figures. 12s. Gd. net ) . 
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diathermy was followed by successful extraction.) The 
first chapter — on technique of extraction — leaves no doubt 
in the reader's mind of the value' of forceps and elevators 
(or of the more refined instruments known as exolevers) 
in the routine extraction of teeth. One may, perhaps, 
criticize the author for his rather cryptic reference to the 
status lymphaticus — is it in his opinion a clinical entity? 
The illustrations are numerous, well chosen, and very 
clearly explain the text. It is a book that will find a wide 
welcome. 


SEX DIFFICULTIES IX THE MALE 
The book by Mr. Kenneth Walker now published under 
the title Se.r Difficulties in the Male 6 is really a second 
edition .of Male Disorders of Sex, which appeared in 1930. 
The new title is obviously the more appropriate, because 
a large portion of the book is given up to discussion of 
minor derangements of sexual function which are better 
described as " difficulties ” than as " disorders.” All 
that need be said in recommendation of the work in its 
present form is that, it is even more readable, and likely 
to be even more useful, than the first edition. It contains 
a new chapter on the subject of difficulties encountered 
in marriage, written- in language that is as little technical 
as possible for the sake of non-medical readers. Mr. 
Walker knows how to make a book interesting. He 
.knows also how to give advice without moralizing, and 
without being pontifical. Generally the advice seems 
excellent, and even when it does not fit in with our 
preconceived ideas, we must admit that it is generous 
and full of common sense. 


Notes on Books 

The art of “ dressing ” for an ophthalmic surgeon, whether 
that be done by a nurse, sfudent, house-surgeon, or a 
general practitioner, requires certain specialized knowledge 
which is not ordinarily acquired during the regular train- 
ing. Mr. Hugh Jones has sought to assist in filling .this 
lacuna by the preparation of a little book giving Practical 
Points in Eye Surgery and Dressing. 7 He believes that 
the study of this book and the instructions given 
therein will prevent harmful first aid, and ensure helpful 
preparation for operations. Wrong preliminary treatment 
of urgent cases in the absence of the surgeon (for example, 
the use of atropine instead of eserine) may have disastrous 
results, while a hisses faire policy may sacrifice the only- 
chance of saving an eye. The book is complete in a 
couple of dozen pages, with an envelope in the cover with 
charts setting out the salient points to be observed. 
Motes are given on the methodical examination of the eye, 
on the instruments and drugs needed in an out-patient 
department, and on the sterilization of eyedrops ; the hand- 
ling of urgent cases, and of injuries ; and finally, there is 
a chapter on preparation for operation, the examination 
of the general condition of the patient, and in particular 
search for foci of possible infection, the preparation of the 
lids and conjunctiva, and of the instrument, and finally on 
after-care. The writing is terse, the instructions clear" and 
practical. The book should be of value to students on 
the threshold of eye work. Even in places where there 
are variations from the practice adopted by Mr. Hugh 
Jones, his notes will be of interest, for these differences 
will be sure to stimulate inquiry and thought. 

The Transactions of the Third International Paediatric 
Congress, which was held in London last' July, have 
now been published, as a special number of the Acta 
Paediatrica .* The main discussions, on allergy- and on 

* Sex Difficulties in the Male. By K. M. Walker, F.R.C.S. 
Second edition. London: Jonathan Cape Ltd. 1934. (Pp. 254. 
5s. net.l ' . 

7 Practical roints in Eye Surgery and Dressing. By Hugh E. 
Jones. M.R.C.S. London: John Rile, Sons and Danietsson, Ltd. 
1933. (Pp. 27. 2s. 6d.) 

'Acta Paediatrica. Vol. xvi. TJpsala: Alraqvist and WikseHs. 
1933. (Pp. xliv + 621.) 


the prophylaxis of milk-borne diseases, have already been 
reported in these columns. The full reports account for 
nearly half of the total pages devoted to the scientific 
proceedings, the remainder being occupied by the inde- 
pendent communications, which have a very wide range, 
and, with the subsequent discussions, are printed in one 
of the four official languages of the congress — English, 
French, German, and Italian. The printers and publishers 
of the Acta Paediatrica are used to such polyglot work, 
and the general production is very good for this type 
of publication. A short subject index — all that has been 
possible in view ol the complicated nature of the volume — 
has been provided, and should enable those interested in 
a particular malady- to find what was said about it. The 
editors responsible for the compilation of this special 
number are Dr. Robert Hutchison and Dr. Alan MoncriefT. 

The Pharmaceutical Pocket Book first appeared under 
the editorship of Mr. John Humphrey- in 1906. After 
passing through several editions the task of revision was 
entrusted by- the Council of the Pharmacological Society 
to its Science Committee in 1923, and the eleventh edition, 
which appeared two years later, was noticed in these 
columns on June 13th, 1925. A new edition has now- 
been produced under the supervision of the Codex Com- 
mittee, edited by Mr. C. W. Maplethorpe. The con- 
tents show evidence of thorough revision, and the work 
in its new form should prove invaluable as a reference 
book for practising pharmacists. It also contains a great 
deal of information of practical use to general practi- 
tioners, medical officers of health, analytical chemists, 
and veterinary surgeons. Copies may be obtained from 
the publications manager, Pharmaceutical Press, 23, 
Bloomsbury Square, IV. I (5s. 6d. post tree). 


Preparations and Appliances 

A PROTECTIVE MASK FOR USE AFTER OPERATIONS 
ON THE EYE 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Kirkpatrick, M.B., I.M.S. (ret.), London, 
W., writes: 

Accidental injury of an eye whilst convalescing from an 
intraocular operation is an unfortunate complication which is 
sometimes met with. A protective shield should be (1) light 
and strong, (2) comfortable to wear, and (3) so constructed 
that it cannot be displaced by any movement of the patient's 
head on the pillow. Until recently, in my experience, no 
available device entirely fulfilled these requirements ; but 
Messrs. Clement Clarke, 16, Wigmore Street, have now made 
for me a mask which appeals to be wholly satisfactory. The 



material is a composition resembling celluloid, and the mask 
is shaped to fit closely the orbital margins and superciliary 
ridges. The material is sufficiently rigid to afford protection 
and is yet sufficiently elastic to allow the mask to fit nearly 
every case. If necessary, however, it can be remoulded for 
an exceptional patient by softening it in hot water. 

There is a bulging prominence in the shield over each eye, 
and the centres of these prominences are removed to allow 
proper ventilation. The mask can be used over a dressing 
instead of a bandage and is tied in position by two faces 
which pass round the head, one above the ears and the other 
below. The shield will serve as a comfortable protective shade 
after the dressings have been removed. A separate shield fer 
each eye can be used if desired, but a mask which covers both 
eyes is usually to be preferred. 
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HOUSING AND RESPIRATORY DISEASE 


A GLASGOW INQUIRY 

Dr. C. M. Smith in 'a' recent admirable report 1 discusses 
his study of the comparative incidence of respiratory 
disease in a slum and in a rehousing area of the city of 
Glasgow. The weight of major respiratory disease as a 
cause of death is often sufficient to affect the total death 
rates of communities, while minor respiratory diseases, 
together with influenza, may prove an outstanding cause 
of morbidity, having been responsible, as was shown 
lately in connexion with national insurance, for nearly 
40 per cent, of incapacity leading to claims for sickness 
benefit. Information, therefore, such as this study 
supplies, on the incidence of respiratory disease, serves 
a most useful purpose, in so far as it may throw light 
on the manner in which transmission of such disease 
occurs and so point to measures fitted to obstruct or bar 
the path of infection. 

The report indicates that the inhabitants of the slum 
and the rehousing area in question numbered about 1,000 
in each case, making 2,000 in all. They were observed 
by means of a weekly house-to-house visitation over a 
period of one year, beginning in mid-September, 1928. 
In the two areas combined there were fifty-five cases of 
pneumonia, of which twelve proved fatal. These figures 
represent an incidence rate of 27.3 per thousand, a case 
mortality rate of 21.82 per cent., and a death rate of 
5.96 per thousand. Compared with Glasgow as a whole 
this death rate is high, but the case mortality rate is not, 
and the figures suggest to the author's mind the general 
implication that, in poor areas a high pneumonia death 
rate may simply mean a high incidence of the disease, 
and not (as might otherwise be surmised) a high case 
mortality rate resulting from neglect, malnutrition, or 
similar causes. 

Sum and Rehousing Areas Compared 

Comparing now the two areas, the slum and the re- 
housing area, with one another as regards the respective 
incidence upon them of all acute respiratory diseases, 
from conditions so mild that the sick person did not take 
to bed up to pleurisy and pneumonia, and employing the 
average number of days in bed per head as the measure 
of severity, the author works out for the slum area 
2.104 days in bed per head, and for the superior rehous- 
ing area 2.425 days. That is to say, the slum people 
had less illness than their betters, reckoned by cays in 
bed. This is a distinct inversion of what might naturally 
have been expected, and the author modestly suggests 
three reasons why his figures' should be accepted with 
caution. 

First, the slum, population included a considerable 
foreign element, consisting of Jews and Lithuanians, who 
were not only more in employment but also fed themselves 
on more hygienic lines than the native Scot. When these 
aliens, whose record of respiratory disease was for the 
reasons suggested low, are deducted from the total, the 
days in bed for the slum inhabitants rise to 2.229, higher 
than the previous figure but still below that for the 
rehousing area. 

Secondly, the slum people, through rooted suspicion 
or owing to unfamiliarity with procedure, were often 
reluctant to co-operate with the officials who made the 
weekly visits, and, therefore, apt to suppress data which 
should have come to light. The rehoused people, on the 
other hand, accustomed to periodical supervision by health 
visitors an d others, were ready to tell everyth- ng. As 

■ Medical Research Council, Special Report Series No. 192. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1934. (Sd.) 
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a result, the figure for the slum does not quite represent 
the facts, stating fewer days in bed than should have 
been recorded. 

Effective Overcrowding 

The author’s final reason for discounting, to some 
extent, the figures under discussion relates to the question 
of formal as distinguished from effective overcrowding, 
formal overcrowding being determined by the number of 
persons per apartment in the house and effective over- 
crowding by the number of persons per room used for 
sleeping. On the formal standard that three persons per 
apartment, each child being counted as one person, con- 
stitutes overcrowding, 43.4 per cent, of the slum dwellers 
were overcrowded and only S.5 per cent, of the rehoused 
people. But on the effective standard of more than three 
persons per room used for sleeping, 42.8 per cent, of the 
slum dwellers were overcrowded and 35.3 per cent, of the 
rehoused. The slum dwellers on the effective standard 
show up rather better than on the formal standard, the 
rehoused population perceptibly worse. The people still 
in the slums, presumably having no option, used all the 
rooms in the house for sleeping : the former slum dwellers, 
now rehoused, although they had. several rooms at 
disposal, left one or more unoccupied. Owing to these 
ill-advised arrangements, they were, as regards effective 
overcrowding, little better off than the slum dwellers, 
and since in crowded sleeping quarters respiratory infec- 
tion is quickly spread, their experience of respiratory 
disease instead of being relatively light was heavy, and 
by the test of number of days in bed actually the worse 
of the two. 

It is, of course, a regrettable circumstance that rehoused 
slum dwellers in Glasgow or anywhere else should fail 
to turn their more spacious dwellings to better account 
in this particular. It nced e not, however, cause surprise 
or be unduly reprobated. Caelum non animam mutant, 
when transported to the fresh environment. They earn' 
with them to their new quarters the outlook and the 
habit of life to which they were previously accustomed, 
and, crowding together into one room at night as in the 
days of old, seek warmth, which they probably find, but 
at the same time expose themselves and their children 
to certain risks. 

Summation of Residues 

In the case of respiratory infection or any disease the 
virus of which is located in the respiratory tract the spray 
repeatedly launched in speaking, coughing, or sneezing 
from the mouth or nose of sick persons or carriers is 
charged with the specific contagium, which thus hangs 
in the air and may ultimately lodge in the respiratory 
tract of another person. Whether or not the other 
person actually becomes infected depends upon the specu- 
lative factor which S. F. Dudley has called the velocity 
of infection . If the first charge of virus which lodges 
fails to infect, a second or third or fourth may succeed. 
The summation of residues tells in the end. But if the 
individual charge is weak it is only by a succession of 
charges that infection can ever occur, and a succession 
of charges can only lodge if the person at risk remains 
within range. The range of the virus in the air is short, 
probably only a few feet, and a person at risk, moving 
about by day in rooms or offices or elsewhere, may often 
enough unwittingly receive a single charge from an un- 
recognized source — namely, a sick person or carrier — but 
move away out of range before a second charge can reach 
him. At night, however, when in bed, he is immobilized 
for a matter of hours, and if by chance he is sleeping in 
a room with other persons who include in Uieir number 
a sick person or a carrier of a respiratory infection h 
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remains continuously within range all night and may so 
receive that summation o£ charges which culminates in 
his infection followed by an attack of illness. 

Number of Rooms 

The range of the air-borne virus is short, as already 
noted, and a measure so apparently trivial as the spacing- 
out of soldiers in barracks or boys in dormitories has been 
found useful for its control. The corresponding method 
of spacing-out in a working-class dwelling would be to 
employ all the rooms for sleeping, so reducing to the 
minimum the number of sleepers per room. For such 
an arrangement, or rearrangement, a certain number of 
rooms is necessary, and it is probably not too much to 
say that for the control of respiratory infection the 
number of rooms matters more than cubic space or even 
floor area. The family house of three rooms which 
allows of the separation of the sexes at night will, if all 
the rooms are utilized — which local authorities in their 
rehousing areas are usually in a position to enforce — 
provide also a valuable security against the air-borne 
respiratory viruses. It is thus worthy to be commended 
alike on social and hygienic grounds. While the social 
evil is the graver and calls more urgently for remedy, it 
is, nevertheless, satisfactory to reflect that progress 
towards its amelioration will almost inevitably confer a 
coincidental degree of protection against the spread of 
respiratory' disease.. 


STERILIZATION IN GERMANY 


In view of the findings of the Brock report, 1 * the opinion 
of a leading German psychiatrist 3 on the German Statute 
for the Prevention of Hereditary Disease is particularly 
interesting. The Act, which came into force at the begin- 
ning of this year, provides that a person may be sterilized 
when it is highly probable (mil grosser Walirscheinlichkeil) 
on scientific grounds that his progeny will suffer from 
severe hereditary physical or mental illness. 

The legislator, says Professor Gaupp, has placed an 
implicit and perhaps not an entirely deserved faith in 
the ability of medical men to determine this question of 
probablity. Moreover, the phrase is a very' ambiguous 
one. An event can hardly be called highly probable un- 
less statistics show that it happens, on an average, in 
50 per cent, of cases, and there can be few cases in which 
the most experienced medical geneticist will declare that 
the chances are even that if a certain person has a child 
it will be tainted. Much work is being done to define 
the probability of transmission of defects. Ernst Rudin, 
in his work on the empirical prognosis of heredity, pub- 
lished last year, states that if a parent has hereditary- 
chorea 50 per cent, of the offspring will be diseased. If 
one parent is a manic-depressive one-third of the children 
are likely to be affected and another third to show signs 
of constitutional disease, but if both parents suffer then 
62.5 per cent, on an average are likely to inherit the 
specific psychosis, and all the remainder will probably- 
be mentally abnormal. Unfortunately this is just the 
condition which is most difficult to deal with from a 
eugenic point of view. Manic-depressives are often very 
gifted and creative people, who in their sane periods 
contribute notably to the culture of the world ; and to 
go too far in sterilizing parents of this class might seriously 
impoverish society. Bumke once said that it would have 
the effect of blotting all the feeling, warmth, and beauty- 
out of existence, and of leaving nothing hut a couple of 
miserable bureaucrats and a few schizoids. Professor 
Gaupp suggests that sufferers from mild and infrequent 
attacks, and those who first 'show the disease at an 

1 British- Medical Journal , January 27th, pp. 156 and 161. 

3 Klin. Tf'orit., January 6th, p. l. 


advanced age, ought not to be sterilized if their spouses 
come .from quite healthy stock. For violent patients, on 
the other hand, who have undergone severe and repeated 
attacks since puberty', he considers sterilization advisable 
if there are indications that the spouse has a hereditary 
taint. The decision, he says emphatically', should only 
be taken by' experienced mental specialists after the most 
careful investigation. 

The naive expectation is often expressed in Germany 
that its new and determined Government will succeed in 
eradicating schizophrenia in two generations. The trouble 
is, he explains, that it is not the parents of schizopbrenes 
who are afflicted with schizophrenia, but their uncles, 
aunts, and cousins, and under the new law it is only 
possible to sterilize the patient, not his relations. When 
one parent is schizophrenic the chances of any particular 
child inheriting the psychosis are only between 7, and 10 
per cent. ; when both parents are afflicted they' are about 
even. It may' be true that the offspring of schizophrenes 
often show definite psychic abnormalities of other kinds, 
but an inheritance probability' of 2 to 7 per cent., the 
figures given by' Rudin, will hardly satisfy the terms of 
the Act. Professor Gaupp thinks that the law will best 
be applied if the parents of young schizophrenes will 
acquiesce in their sterilization before they are sent home 
impro%-ed from the mental hospital. As these patients 
usually' make bad parents, the sociological and the eugenic 
considerations are in harmony'. 

Although it may' be possible in theory to distinguish 
true hereditary epilepsy from the numerous acquired con-, 
ditions that closely imitate it, certainty is, he says, very' 
difficult in clinical practice, and can only- be attained by' 
a full history since birth and a thorough examination 
by a skilled and experienced neurologist. According to 
Rudin, about 10 per cent, of the children of an epileptic 
'are affected, but the disease is much rarer in the grand- 
children. Mental deficiency is a different matter from 
mental disorder, for it is fairly well established that 
hereditary mental defectives hardly ever produce ordin- 
arily healthy offspring. Moreover, they' tend to mate 
together, so that the influence of a sound partner is 
absent. This is the class which has always seemed most 
fitted for sterilization. Here again, however, says Pro- 
fessor Gaupp, it is difficult to distinguish the true inherited 
condition from one produced by intrauterine or early' 
trauma, but he suggests that if here and there, in the 
course of a nation-wide campaign, a mental defective is 
misdiagnosed as hereditary, it is a small price to pay', 
especially' in view of the well-known incompetence of 
mental defectives as parents. 

The author is whole-heartedly' in favour of sterilizing 
the morally infeane and defective, for he is convinced that 
they never produce socially' valuable offspring. Inveterate 
alcoholics, he, says, seem to come under the Act, as they 
often have a psychopathic heredity' and are shockingly bad 
parents ; but alcoholism as . such has not been demon- 
strated with any' certainty to be hereditary. Research 
may', suggests Professor Gaupp, succeed in proving that 
it is one symptom of a transmissible " Verlnstmutation 
or general tendency' to addiction, the particular manifesta- 
tion of which will be determined by factors affecting the 
individual. It is a grave responsibility to condemn 
patients to sterilization on a knowledge which is admittedly 
in its infancy. The medical profession must. Professor 
Gaupp concludes, sterilize only on the fullest and most 
cautious investigation, and in the meanwhile push on 
with the utmost energy their research into hereditary 
pathology-. 


A conference on B. colt infections will be held at 
Chatel-Guyon on September 23rd and 24th. It had been 
announced" originally as arranged for May 20th and 21st, 
but this date was considered to be too near that of the 
congress on lymphatism, and so postponement was deemed 
advisable. The discussions will include the various in- 
fections and intoxications of intestinal origin. The general 
secretary- of the conference is Dr. P. Balme, and inquiries 
should be addressed to him at the Societe des Eaux 
Mineral es, Chatel-Guy'on , Puy-de-Dome. 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The death of Sir Walter Fletcher in June last year 
came as a profound shock to the medical profession. 
Sir Walter teas, it was felt, the Medical Research 
Council, and his sudden severance from it has led 
his successor, Dr. Edward Mcllanby, in presenting the 
annual report of the Council for 1932-3,' to reflect upon 
the organization of State assistance to medical science 
during the past thirty years. " The history of these 
developments,” it is stated in the introduction, " lies 
largely within the period when Sir Walter Fletcher was 
taking the leading part in the initiation and guidance of 
policy to this end. The constitutional freedom, admin- 
istrative effectiveness, and general good will which have 
been secured are in great measure the reward of his 
vision and the fruit of his labour.” No more fitting 
tribute could be paid. 

One of the terms of the National Health Insurance 
Act of 1911 was the establishment of a committee to 
administer a fund for medical research which was to 
be paid from the Exchequer at the rate of Id. .a year 
for every insured person in the United Kingdom. This 
yielded approximately £53,000 in the first year. In 
July, 1914, Walter Fletcher was appointed the first 
secretary to the Medical Research Committee, which 
came into being in 1913 as a result of the Act of 1911. 
Under the Ministry of Health Act of 1919 the general 
administrative control of this work was transferred from 
the Insurance Commissioners to the Privy. Council, and 
the committee was succeeded by the Medical Research 
Council, incorporated by Royal Charter in 1920. At 
the same time its finances were put. on an independent 
basis and the Treasury provision was raised to £125,000 
a year, an amount which has since been increased. 
Within twenty years an effective monetary liaison has 
been established between Medicine and the State, while 
freedom to pursue an independent policy has been 
preserved. With the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the Agricultural Research 
Council the Medical Research Council constitutes a 
triad whose sendees cover the whole ground of science 
in its practical applications to the needs of the 
community. 

It would be ungracious to belittle the financial aid 
r,j V en by the State, but we must remember that the 
politician does not usually see in the promotion of 
scientific research an effective remedy for a dwindling 
popularity with _the electorate. He has therefore 

■Report of the Medical Reward; Council for the Year 1932-3. 
1KM. Stationery Office. (2s._Gd. net.) 


often shown reluctance to divert to that end money 
which might appear to yield a quicker return of profits 
if applied to other spheres of activity. On the supposi- 
tion that the concern of a democratic Government is 
for the greatest good of the greatest number, few would 
question that health of body and mind is as great a 
good as any. To secure and promote this health more 
money is needed for research, and there is no room 
for complacency with things as they are, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are considerably better than 
they were thirty years ago. In the report of the 
Medical Research Council for 1931-2 the need for 
clinical research was strongly' urged, but, as we said 
at the time, 2 " there is a dearth of posts which could 
. be filled by the many men who cannot, for economic 
reasons, fulfil their early promise in this line of work.” 
The Council returns to this matter again in its present 
report, and notes with approval the increase in whole- 
time professorships in clinical medicine and surgery' — 
a vindication of its “ strong belief that a primary 
necessity in the situation is the establishment of a 
greater number of senior posts for whole-time work in 
research and higher teaching, such as will give a possi- 
bility' of a satisfactory career in later life to young men 
who devote themselves to the scientific study' of clinical 
problems.” The permanent endowment last y'ear by 
the Rockefeller Foundation of the post held by Sir 
Thomas Lewis, and the recent decision of the Beit 
trustees to release funds for the appointment of a senior 
research worker in clinical science, arc welcome and 
generous moves in support of the Council's policy, a 
policy’ that needs all the financial endorsement it can 
get, whether from the State or from private benefactors. 
As another reflection of this policy we have greeted the 
appearance of the new journal, Clinical Science — new 
only' in title and scope, for it is the direct successor of 
Heart, and continues under the able editorship of Sir 
Thomas Lewis. 

In the twenty y'ears since the formation of the 
original Medical Research Committee there have been 
widespread changes in the problems of disease. As a 
result of some unassignable cause certain diseases, 
formerly common, have become textbook curiosities. 
One of these is chlorosis ; another is epidemic diarrhoea 
and vomiting of children, which play’ed such havoc 
among infants in the summer of 1911 and in many 
earlier hot seasons. The incidence of other maladies 
has fallen as a consequence of the action of public 
health authorities and of better education, increased 
cleanliness, and the ” conversion of the populace 
from drunkenness'-to sobriety,” with a resulting diminu- 
tion of cirrhosis of the liver and of mortality due to 
the overlaying of children. " There remains an impor- 
tant group in which the change is the direct result of 
new knowledge acquired by recent research : to this 
advance it may be confidently claimed that workers 
in this country' — very many of them aided by’ the 
Council — have largely contributed.” To illustrate this 
advance the report refers to certain of the diseases 

* llniiih Medual Journal, 1S33, i; 421. 
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chosen for investigation by the Committee in its first 
annual report published in 1915 : tuberculosis, rickets, 
chronic arthritis, epidemic diarrhoea and vomiting, 
diabetes, oral sepsis, and status lymphaticus. Of these, 
rickets can now be controlled and cured (it is hardly 
necessary to remind readers of the British Medical 
Journal of the part played in this by Edward 
Mellanby) ; the major terrors of diabetes have been 
removed ; the causes of dental and periodontal diseases 
are now better understood, and the practical application 
of May Mellanby’s work may prove another corner- 
stone in preventive medicine ; . the " prevention and 
treatment of tuberculosis, especially in the collapse 
therapy, of pulmonary tuberculosis; has greatly 
advanced ; status lymphaticus " has been shown to 
have no existence as a definite morbid state ” ; 
but chronic arthritis, unfortunately, still remains a 
problem. 

Since 1915 medicine, aided as it has been by physio- 
logists, biochemists, and bacteriologists, has advanced 
along such a wide front, consolidating its position with 
each advance, that to catalogue its achievements would 
exhaust the reader, and particularities tend to obscure 
the general issues. The Council makes a bold and 
interesting generalization when it says that just as the 
last century was distinguished for the discoveries which 
led to the germ theory of disease, so will the present 
century come to be known as the “ age of development 
of knowledge of metabolic disease.” The rapid extension 
of knowledge of the endocrine glands and of vitamins, 
with the identification and isolation of insulin, adrenaline, 
thyroxine, pituitrin, parathormone, suprarenal cortical 
extract, calciferol, ascorbic acid, etc., and the increased 
information coriceming the effects of excess or deficiency 
of these particular chemical substances, have provided 
the physician with therapeutic weapons that can be 
directed at the cause of the disease rather than at 
symptoms. The elaboration and perfection of diagnostic 
methods ; the discovery of new remedies ; the facilita- 
tion of modem surgery by such measures as blood 
transfusion, the use of carbon dioxide and the barbitone 
derivatives and avertin in anaesthesia, and the employ- 
ment of x rays and radium in the treatment of cancer ; 
the treatment of virus diseases, such as measles and 
anterior poliomyelitis with serum — all these, to mention 
but a few, have enormously extended the control of 
the physician and the surgeon over disease. " It can 
indeed be claimed,” the report states, “ without fear 
of serious contradiction, that the total amount of dis- 
ability and the extent of human suffering have been 
immeasurably reduced by the combined efforts of 
investigators in all parts of the world during the period 
of existence of the Council.” While the interest of the 
practising doctor lies mainly in the new therapeutic 
t weapons these investigators have placed in his hands, 
he should remember that what is perhaps more impor- 
tant is the great strides medical research has made in 
the study of the basic problems of health and disease 
of the human body. Medicine is consolidating her 
claim to be a science as well as an art. 


FOOD -AND THE CHILD 

Much has been heard about nutrition during the past 
few months, and since the report of the B.M.A. Com- 
mittee on this subject the public has shown a wide 
interest in the two questions of how much and what 
sort of food the growing child requires. To these 
questions Dr. Robert Hutchison has given eminently 
sane and practical answers in his Hastings Popular 
Lecture, the text of which will be found in this week’s 
Journal (p. 439). 

Confining his attention to the problem of diet for 
the pre-school and the school child in this country', 
he emphasized at the outset how difficult it was to 
find an exact answer to the question of how much 
food the growing child needs. That the standards of 
nutrition commonly used in this country' are un- 
reliable, often being based on statistics collected in 
other lands, and none of them up to date, is an 
unfortunate fact, and the report now due of the special 
committee appointed some time ago to deal with the 
matter is awaited with interest. Even modem and 
exact data on height and weight for age standards, 
however, will not solve the problem, for, as Dr. 
Hutchison points out, malnutrition, when all is said 
and done, is essentially' a clinical conception. The 
personal' factor weighs so heavily that one group of 
experts can assert that economic conditions have 
barely affected the children of these islands, while 
another group, with equal conviction, assures us that 
the younger generation are certainly' not so well 
nourished as they should be. The amount of energy' 
required daily' can be calculated along the lines Dr. 
Hutchison lay's down of '* the overhead charge " of 
basal metabolism, plus the requirement for activity' 
plus the requirement for growth ; and it is important 
to remember that children in their teens may consume 
and need more than full-grown adults. Nevertheless, 
even if the exact calorie intake of the child at any' age, 
of any special bodily' configuration, could Jbe accurately 
calculated, this would still not ensure perfect nutrition. 
Too little time spent in sleep — a common and increasing 
fault among the present-day' child population — means 
that more food is necessary', while, although physio- 
logists assert for the cold comfort of the intelligentsia 
that brain work needs no fuel, there will be widespread 
agreement with the analysis put forward by' Dr. 
Hutchison of the way' in which modem educational 
methods in many' instances interfere grossly' with, the 
physical well-being of the child. Granted a normal 
and healthy' boy' or girl the quantity' of food necessary' 
will be measured accurately' by the appetite. The second 
question — as to what kind of food is required — can be 
more scientifically' approached. The emphasis laid by 
Dr. Hutchison upon animal protein, and more especially 
upon the value of milk for its growth-promoting 
properties, echoes the statements made in the B.M.A. 
Committee’s report, and it is satisfactory to note in 
passing that the “ Children’s Minimum Organizing Com- 
mittee ” now acknowledges the ambiguity of the term 
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“ fresh ” in the designation of tlic milk ration for all 
children attending State-aided schools and for younger 
children. As to the purity of the milk supplied \vc 
should here like to quote from a letter which appeared 
in the Times of March 5th under the signature of Lords 
Dawson, Moynihan, and Horder, Dr. J. A. Arkwright, 
and Sir Frederick Hobday: " The supply of milk to 
growing children will receive strong support from the 
medical profession, but until purity at the source and 
during subsequent distribution can be guaranteed it is 
imperative in the public interest that all milk should 
by adequate pasteurization be rendered safe from the 
risk of causing disease.” 

With the other elements of diet Dr. Hutchison deals 
in a broad-minded manner. This epithet is chosen 
deliberately, because there seems to be a tendency now- 
adays for so-called experts in dietetic matters to con- 
demn or extol certain articles of food in a bewildering 
fashion. The one will anathematize sugar, a second 
condemn all cereals, a third attack the fat, and a fourth 
praise some special form of bread, until the public 
gives up what little faith it may have' had in such 
•pundits. The simple conclusion of one unit of protein, 
one of fat, and five of carbohydrate for the basis of the 
diet of the growing child is a thoroughly practical one. 
Dr.' Hutchison wisely says that the importance of 
making special provision for the supply of vitamins is 
being over-estimated at the present time. There is no 
risk that this supply will fail if a pint of milk daily, 
animal fat, and green vegetables are included in the 
diet. ,If a deficiency is suspected the natural form of 
vitamins is advised in preference to the many artificial 
preparations now flooding the market. Dr. Hutchison s 
conclusion' is the meal-time greeting in many lands and 
among many peoples, “ Good appetite. Given this, 
the child can very' well look after itself, provided there 
is food available. 


expected. Recent work by W. T. Andersen 1 ' demon- 
strates that spontaneous glycosuria occurs in practically, 
all cases of Graves’s disease, and that this is due, 
not to a raised fasting blood sugar, but to an abnormally 
high and prolonged blood sugar curve after alimentation 
and a tendency to a somewhat lowered threshold. In 
explanation of this the author is inclined to accept 
Falta’s hypothesis of a physiological antagonism between 
the thyroid and the pancreas, in that the former tends 
to diminish the formation of hepatic glycogen, whilst 
the latter promotes it. Persistent strain of the insulin 
mechanism in such cases might produce functional 
fatigue of the islets,, and pancreatic diabetes might 
ensue. Andersen found that thyroidectomy was followed 
by an improvement in carbohydrate metabolism in pure 
Graves’s disease, and by an improvement when this 
was complicated by diabetes (diminished insulin require- 
ment, etc.). The recent demonstration by Houssay of 
the importance of the pituitary' in the aetiology of 
diabetes, and the known relation between the thyroid 
and the pituitary, makes it more than probable that 
the thyroid is involved in so-called pancreatic diabetes. 
To support such a view it is not necessary to seek the 
extreme forms of Graves’s disease among a series of 
diabetics. Indeed, the incidence of Graves’s disease 
in a large series of diabetics was found long ago by 
van Noorden to be only- about 0.6 per cent. Evidence' 
is accumulating that hyperthyroidism is often demon- 
strably' associated with excessive anterior pituitary' 
function (excessive amounts of anterior pituitary and 
female sex hormones in the blood and urine of non- 
pregnant exophthalmic patients), and it seems not un- 
reasonable to assume that in such cases there is an 
excessive production of the pituitary' diabetogenic factor. 
The problem is, however, complicated by' such con : 
sidcrations as that myxoedematous subjects frequently 
show marked intolerance to carbohydrate ; but this 
might be explained rather by' the general depression of 
all the metabolic functions than by a selective hyper- 
function of one of them. 


CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM IN GRAVES S 
DISEASE 

he association of disturbances in carbohydrate meta- 
olism with Graves’s disease is well known, but the 
lechanism of this association is not as yet understood, 
or is- there any agreement on the question as to 
-hether the exophthalmic subject is more liable to 
iabetes than is the " normal.” Before such matters 
in be decided the criteria by which abnormal carbo- 
vdrate metabolism is to be recognized must be more 
icafly defined. The time is now past when mamfesta- 
ons of abnormal carbohydrate metabolism could be 
Terred simply to insufficiency of the pancreatic islets, 
nd when faced with a glycosuria we have to consider 
ie whole endocrine system before venturing a diagnosis, 
t is probable that this is true even in cases of the 
a-called "renal glycosuria” and “lag” types, and 
hat there is too great a tendency to be content to 
lace a case in one or other of these classes and leave 
ic matter at that. From our knowledge of the 
ictabolic effects of the thyroid hormone it is clear that 
lanifestations of carbohydrate imbalance in such con- 
gous as Graves’s disease and myxoedema must be 


HYPOGLY CAEMIA IN IDIOPATHIC EPILEPSY 

In a previous reference to research in mental hospitals 3 
we mentioned a series of studies then in progress in the 
pathological laboratory' of the Gloucestershire county 
mental hospitals: The objective of this work seemed 
to be of particular interest in that it was related to 
the possibility' of a metabolic disturbance being con- 
cerned in the production of idiopathic epilepsy' — a con- 
dition of obscure aetiology in which some elucidation 
of this kind might well have a bearing upon practical 
therapeutics. The work has now been completed, and 
the investigator, Lieutenant R. L. Haviland Minchin, 
I.M.S., has reported conclusions 3 which deserve serious 
thought. In view of the known facts that an anaemia 
of the brain results in a deprivation of glucose as well 
as of oxygen, and that lack of a sufficient glucose 
supply' to the brain can of itself originate epileptiform 
symptoms, it was decided to investigate the blood sugar • 
values of a series of epileptics, irrespective of the 
number, the severity, or the duration of their fits. It 
was thereby shown that epilepsy' was associated with 

1 Acta Med Scantl . 1934, Supp. l»v. 

3 British Medical Journal, 1932, ii, 722. 

a Journ. Meat. Sci October, 1933. 
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a low fasting blood sugar content, and that the glucose 
tolerance curve in this disease revealed over-activity 
of the islets of Langerhans. Apart from the bromides, 
which damp the irritability of the cerebral cortex, those 
drugs which have been found useful in epilepsy raise 
the blood sugar, level. The obvious preventive of 
epilepsy would thus appear at first- sight to be a high 
carbohydrate diet, but, unfortunately, the problem is 
complicated by the fact that such an excess stimulates 
the formation of insulin. It has also been borne in 
mind that marked hypoglycaemia has been successfully 
treated by a low carbohydrate diet, and child epileptics 
often do well on a ketogenic diet. The explanation 
may be that, just as a high carbohydrate diet 
stimulates the islets, so a low carbohydrate diet tends 
to diminish their activity. The cause of the hypo- 
glycaemia in epilepsy remained to be worked out. No 
evidence suggesting hypothyroidism was obtained, and 
none of the cases in the present series showed any of 
the classical symptoms of hypopituitarism. The blood 
pressures and pulse rates of the patients excluded any 
notable abnormality of the suprarenal function, and 
no signs of liver deficiency were observed. The author 
comes, therefore, to the conclusion that hyperinsulinism 
is probably the cause of the low blood sugar figures 
found in epileptic patients. He points out that hyper- 
insulinism, with symptoms indistinguishable from those 
of clinical epilepsy, has been recorded lately in a 
number of cases ; that the glucose tolerance test figures 
point to islet activity ; that female epileptics have 
more fits at the menstrual periods, at which time it 
has been shown that there is an increased sensitivity 
to insulin (the high folliculin content of the blood 
activating the insulin present) ; and that the value of 
such drugs as the barbitones, chloral, and caffeine can 
be explained on these lines. 'In the Gloucestershire 
investigations it was shown also that in the period of 
post-epileptic confusion the glucose tolerance was much 
reduced, and that far higher blood sugar levels were 
present. Variation in the balance of the autonomic 
nervous system had only a very limited influence on 
the blood sugar concentration and the incidence of 
fits. Natural recovery from epilepsy was found to be 
associated with the onset of hyperinsulinism. A final 
suggestion is that in cases of epilepsy which do not 
respond satisfactorily to medical treatment the pancreas 
should be partially removed. ' 


POST -VACCINI AL ENCEPHALITIS IN 1333 
The permanent committee of the International Office 
of Public Health has recently drawn up statistics of 
the incidence of post-vaccinial encephalitis in different 
countries during 1933. 1 In England four cases were 
notified between April, 1932, and May, 1933, with one 
death, which occurred in a girl aged 17, in whom the 
symptoms developed on the eleventh day after vaccina- 
tion. The other cases were in two young adults and 
a boy aged 7, who all made a rapid recovery. The 
lymph used in these cases came from different sources. 
Since April, 1933, the Ministry' of Health has received 
reports of four cases without any deaths. In the first 
case, which occurred in a boy aged 13, the condition 
appeared to be one of. poliomyelitis developing eleven 

1 Bull. Off. Internal. d'Hyg. Publ.. 1934, xxvi, 75. 


days after vaccination. The other patients, aged la, 
17, and 19, recovered rapidly without any' sequelae. 
In three of these cases the lymph came from the State 
institute, and in one case . from an authorized private 
establishment. In Holland five cases were notified, two 
of which were fatal, but as neither was examined by' 
a neurologist the diagnosis was not absolutely certain. 
The other three cases were mild attacks in children aged 
3 y'ears. The annual number of vaccinations in 
Holland, which was formerly' as high as 150,000, has 
of recent y'ears considerably diminished, being 30,000 
in 1932 and only 25,000 in 1933, so that the proportion 
of encephalitis is about one for every 5,000 vaccina- 
tions, as it was in previous y'ears. In Sweden, where 
thirty-six cases with eight deaths occurred between 1924 
and 1933, the number of cases is about one to every 
20,000 vaccinations. In Germany fourteen cases 
occurred among the primary vaccinations 'with one 
death, and five cases with two deaths among the re- 
vaccinations during 1933. Every case notified was 
examined by' a committee of specialists. During the 
period 1927-33 there were 134 cases with thirty-nine 
deaths among a total of about fourteen million vaccina- 
tions or re vaccinations. 


PARALYSIS AFTER ANTI-SCARLET-FEVER SERUM 

From time to time cases have been recorded in which 
paralysis has occurred after the use of antisera. 
I. M. Allen 1 reported the case of a man, aged 22, who 
developed brachial neuritis and anryotrophy’ after a 
prophylactic injection of 10 c.cm. of antiscarlatinal 
serum. He classifies the neurological complications of 
serum sickness into four types : (1) radicular, resembling 
Erb-Duchenne paralysis of acute onset ; (2) neuritic, 
in which single nerve trunks are affected ; (3) poly- 
neuritic, with symptoms of toxic polyneuritis ; 
(4) cerebral, in which the signs and symptoms are 
probably' due to cerebral oedema. The prognosis is 
considered to be good. Three cases of musculospiral 
paralysis and one of facial paralysis after the pro- 
phylactic injection of scarlatinal antitoxin have been 
reported by' A. Gordon, 2 who states that the prognosis 
is invariably favourable, and considers that, in view 
of the rarity and transient nature of the paralyses, this 
complication of serum therapy' is no contraindication 
to its use. A further account of paralj'sis after anti- 
scarlatinal therapy is given by J. Cathala, R. Garcin, 
P. Gabriel, and R. Laplaned Their patient, an 
unmarried woman aged 25, had, in 1928, received 
injections of antidiphtheritic serum without any mis- 
adventure. On April 3rd, 1932, she was admitted to 
hospital with scarlet fever and was given an injection 
of 60 c.cm. of antiscarlatinal serum on the same day. 
A fortnight later a typical serum reaction occurred, with 
generalized urticaria and Quincke’s oedema of the face. 
During the following night severe pain developed in 
the shoulders, nape of the neck, and right leg. The 
right arm, the left arm, and right leg became paralysed, 
the one after the other, in the course of a- quarter 
of an hour. Partial recovery' followed four days later, 
but on May 27th, fifty-four days after the injection of 
the serum, a' second attack of urticaria developed while 

‘Lancet. 1931, ii. 112S. 

- Joarn. Anier. Med. Assoc.. 1932. xcviii, 1625. 
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the patient was menstruating ; it lasted a few days. 
On May 30th severe pain was suddenly felt in the left 
arm, which within an hour became paralysed. On 
June 18th a third outbreak of urticaria, lasting only 
a few hours, was again the signal for a recurrence of 
the cervico-brachial pain. As late as September, 1933, 
both arms, were still very weak, though their range of 
movement was beginning to return to normal. Dis- 
cussing possible explanations of this case, the authors 
refer to Sicard’s hypothesis ; according to this there 
is an internal urticarial condition which exerts pressure 
on branches of nerves, which become strangled in their 
sheaths. 

TEMPERAMENT AND TOFFEE-MAKING 

A report of the Industrial Health Research Board, by 
S. Wyatt (assisted by L. Frost and F. G. L. Stock), 
on “ Incentives in Repetitive Work gives a detailed 
account of a practical experiment in a toffee-making 
factor}'. The object of the experiment was to discover 
the chief factors controlling the output of a group of 
girls engaged on the monotonous' tasks of wrapping, 
packing, and weighing pieces of toffee. The investi- 
gators kept a group of ten girls under close observation 
for a period of fifteen months, and, as girls of widely 
differing temperament and intelligence Had purposely 
been chosen, study of their reactions to the work 
yielded results of great practical importance, as well 
as being of psychological interest. The girls worked 
in pairs for a day at a time on each of five tasks, and 
they all worked through the same programme. As 
their occupations contained little that was inherently 
interesting the most important incentive to good work 
proved to be the weekly wage. When the girls were 
on a time rate they all worked comparatively slowly, 
and only constant supervision and the fear of dismissal 
kept them up to the mark. They found the routine 
extremely boring, and wasted a good deal of time in 
voluntary rests ; but the system tended to promote 
friendly relations, and instances of envy and jealousy 
because one worker did more than another were com- 
paratively rare. When the girls were put on to a piece 
rate their output improved about 40 per cent., and 
they found their tasks distinctly less boring. Un- 
fortunately they became more .quarrelsome, envious, 
and jealous of one another. The more capable found 
their work satisfying, but the slower ones got dis- 
couraged and depressed at seeing their neighbours 
earning a substantially higher wage than themselves. 
The remedy seems to lie in the selection of workers, 
so that each group consists of individuals who are 
approximately equal in capacity. This capacity did 
not appear to depend on the manual dexterity of the 
girls— which was estimated by getting them to work 
for short periods at high speed— but on their possession 
of a quiet and placid temperament, and immunity from 
distracting influences and from a disposition to quarrel 
and complain. The talkative, dominating, and quarrel- 
some members of the group, though possessing con- 
siderable manual dexterity, had the worst output, 
because their rate of work was so erratic. .They had 
a disturbing effect on the others, and the temporary 
absence of one of them caus ed an increas e of 1 3 per 

- 1 H.M. Stationery Office. (Is. Cd. net ) 


cent, in the output of fhc remainder. It was found 
that the temperamental tendencies shown by the girls 
were well known to their school teachers, so it seems 
probable that school records kept by observant teachers 
arc likely to provide the most trustworthy evidence of 
general suitability*' for repetition work in industry. 


CREMATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 

A comparative table of cremations, issued the other 
day by the Cremation Society, reveals that this method 
of disposal of the dead is steadily winning favour in 
this country*, and not least in industrial areas. Com- 
paring the figures for the years 1929 and 1933, it 
appears that the percentage increase has been: 200 for 
Pontypridd, 140 for Liverpool, 128 for Darlington, 
98 for Bristol, 95 for Birmingham, and 87 for Bradford. 
Moreover, the new crematoria start with much higher 
figures than was the case formerly. For example, the 
first year’s totals for Reading and Southampton are 
equivalent to those at Birmingham and Manchester 
after sixteen and twenty-six years respectively. In 1933 
there were 7,480 cremations at the existing twenty-four 
crematoria, in comparison with 6,315 in 1932, and 
5,195 in 1931. The pioneer crematorium, at Woking, 
was opened in 1S85, and has now cremated 8,934 
bodies, and the Golders Green establishment, on 
the outskirts of London, which opened in 1902,' has 
cremated 28.8S4. Those at Reading and Southampton 
started operating in 1932, and drew away a number of 
cases which would otherwise for the most part have 
been dealt with at Woking. There are four kinds of 
controlling authorities — namely, burial boards with three 
crematoria, municipal with ten, proprietary with ten, 
and in one instance the State, operating in Guernsey. 
In addition to new crematoria nearing completion at 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyne and Stockport, others are already 
authorized or arc contemplated by the local authorities 
at Birkenhead, Blackpool, Croydon, Maidstone, 
Plymouth, and Stoke-on-Trent. The regional increases 
suggest that some of the wage-earning classes are now 
tending to adopt cremation, notwithstanding their 
traditional preference for the slow corruption of the 
grave. How anyone with the least spark of imagina- 
tion can hesitate between earth burial and the quick 
furnace passes our comprehension. But racial habits 
die hard, and we know of many confirmed believers 
in cremation for its hygienic and aesthetic advantages 
who have failed to leave directions for the disposal of 
their own bodies. by this means, or have let members 
of their families be buried when the day came for 
putting a principle into practice. “ Another time, 
another time,” they say'. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

Among the seventeen candidates recommended by the 
council of the Royal Society for election as F.R.S. 
are: Paul Fildes, M.B., B.Ch., research bacteriologist, 
at the London Hospital; R. T. Grant, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
lecturer in cardiac pathology to University College 
Hospital Medical School ; E. L. Kennarvay, M.D., 
director of the research laboratory at the Cancer 
Hospital ; and H. Raistrick, D.Sc., professor of bio- 
chemistry in London University. 
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Delivered in the Great Hall oj the British Medical 
Association on March 7th 
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ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The lecture which I have the honour to deliver this 
evening is in memory of Sir Charles Hastings, the founder 
of the British Medical Association ; and it is right that his 
name should be kept in remembrance, for in founding the 
general interest. Now there is no subject bearing on the 
medical profession, but, indirectly, on the public whom 
that profession exists to serve. By the condition of its 
foundation the lecture is intended to be a popular one, 
and to deal with some aspect of the public health of 
general interest. Now there is no subject bearing on the 
public health which is at present more in the minds of 
the laity than that of nutrition, for there is a widespread 
apprehension that, owing to the present economic stress, 
certain sections of the community may suffer from imper- 
fect nutrition, with all the consequences to health which 
such a condition involves. Further, if malnutrition. exists, 
it is always on the youngest members of the community 
that its evil effects chiefly fall, and I propose, therefore, to 
consider the amount and kind of food necessary for the 
proper nutrition of children of the pre-school and school 
age — say, from 3 years upwards. I shall not touch upon 
nutrition during infancy, as that presents special problems 
of its own. Further, what I have to say applies only to 
children in this country, for It is of these alone that I have 
any personal experience. 

What is Optimum Nutrition-? 

At the outset we are met by the question. What is 
proper nutrition, and how do we know whether a child is 
well nourished or not? Various criteria have been pro- 
posed, of which “ weight for height ” and " weight for. 
age " are most generally employed ; but unfortunately 
these do not apply to the individual child, but only to the 
average child of a group. When all is said and done, 
“ malnutrition ” is mainly a clinical conception, and 
although an experienced doctor can say with fair certainty 
that such-and-such a child is suffering from it, yet it must 
be remembered that there is a large personal factor in his 
judgement ; and this must always be borne in mind when 
you read that so many children in, say, a school are 
reported to be " ill nourished.” 

There is another question equally difficult: At what 
standard of nutrition are we to aim in our feeding of the 
growing child? At a maximum deposition of fat? Surely 
not. Or at a maximum of muscle or height? It is very 
doubtful. Is the most muscular child necessarily the 
healthiest or the most likely to live long? Is height really 
an advantage? There is some evidence that town-bred 
children are smaller and lighter for their age than country 
children ; but is that a bad thing? May it not be that 
Nature, if left alone, is evolving a type of individual best 
suited to stand the conditions of town life? I raise these 
questions at the outset, not to discuss, still less to try to 
settle them, but. in order to bring home to you the fact 
that the problem of adequate nutrition in childhood is not 
so simple as might be supposed, and that we have still 
much to learn about it. 

Amount of Energy Required 

Notwithstanding these uncertainties science has taught 
us a good deal, especially in recent years, as to the 
essentials of healthy nutrition in childhood. We may 


consider (1) the amount and (2) the kind of food required 
by the growing child, for the subject has both a quanti- 
tative and — equally important — a qualitative aspect. By 
the amount of food required one means, .scientifically, the 
amount of energy- which has to be consumed in the form 
of food in order to make good the outgoings of the body-. 
These outgoings are in three directions: (1) the energy- 
required to “run the machine” (what is called by 
physiologists the basal metabolism) ; (2) the energy- used 
up in bodily- activity ; and, at the time of life of which 
we are speaking, (3) the energy- required for growth. We 
must consider each of these separately. 

The Overhead Charge 

Even’ when the child is asleep in bed energy is being 
used up in the work of breathing, of circulating the blood, 
of keeping the body warm, and in other ways. This is an 
unescapable " overhead charge ” which must alway-s be 
provided for first if life is to go on at all, and about one- 
half of the total amount of food taken may be consumed 
in this way-. The amount of energy required to run the 
machine is fairly constant for children of the same- 
weight ; but not absolutely so, for there is some reason 
to believe that certain individuals are more economical 
machines than others, whilst children who are under 
weight seem to have a higher “ overhead charge ” to 
meet than normal. On the other hand, prolonged mal- 
nutrition appears to bring about a more economical 
running of the machine, though this may perhaps be at 
the expense of health. The overhead charge is raised if 
more heat has to be produced, and this must be borne in 
mind in connexion with the question of open-air schools, 
for if children are to serve as radiators for warming the 
circumambient air they- must be provided with enough 
food to enable them to. do it. Parents and others who 
believe in " hardening ” children by making them wear 
a minimum of clothing should also remember it. 

Activity Requirement 

That energy- is required for growth is not so easily 
understood, and it is hardly- necessary to point out that 
the amount of this item on the debit side of the balance 
sheet will vary greatly- with the temperament of the child 
— active, restless children spending much more than the 
lethargic and placid. It is this factor, indeed, which 
chiefly accounts for the very different quantities of food 
required by different children of the same weight and age. , 
I shall have something to say about some of its other 
implications in a moment. On the other hand, there is 
no reason to suppose that brain work involves any large 
expenditure of energy-, and therefore of food intake. It 
is play and games that count, not lessons. Excessive 
brain work may-, indeecj, interfere with the nutrition of 
the growing child, but it does so indirectly in a way to be 
spoken of later. 

Growth Requirement 

That energy is required for growth is not so easily 
understood. It is simple enough to see that building 
material is required for that purpose, but it would appear 
that energy is also employed in, so to speak, “ putting the 
bricks in place,” and during the periods of most active 
growth this may come to quite a considerable amount — say 
about one-seventh of the total food consumption. Hence it 
is that a growing boy of 13 to IS may consume (and need) 
more food than a full-grown man, and a girl of 11 to 16 
more than an active woman. 

Activity versus Growth 

When the overhead charge has been met there is a 
struggle between the demands of muscular activity and 
those of growth for what is left of the energy contained 
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in the food. II the diet is ample both activity and growth 
will go on to their lull extent ; it, however, food is 
insufficient, then one or other has to go short. If the 
demands of growth, under the urge of endocrine secretions, 
are imperious, there may not be enough food energy left 
o%'or to admit of full muscular activity, and in the 
common phrase the child is said to have " outgrown his 
strength." If, on the other hand, muscular activity is 
forced and excessive, growth may suffer. This should be 
remembered by the advocates of compulsory games, and 
has to be considered in connexion with the question of 
adolescent labour. The competition between the demands 
of activity and those of growth also explain the well- 
known fact that children often grow rapidly when they 
arc confined to bed through illness, and it emphasizes the 
importance of ample hours of sleep to the growing child, 
for during sleep all demands on the food energy, except 
those of growth,, arc reduced to a minimum. 

Causes of Malnutrition 

It will be obvious from what has been said that mal- 
nutrition in the child may result not only from an insuffi- 
cient income of energy in the form of food, but also from 
excessive expenditure, the result of overactivity and too 
little sleep. But it may also come about in another way. 
The food supply may be abundant, and yet, owing to 
impaired appetite or enfeebled digestion, the child may 
not be able to avail himself of it. I believe these dis- 
orders to be fairly common causes of malnutrition among 
children of all classes to-day. They arc brought about 
by two circumstances — on the one hand by town life, 
with all that it implies in the way of overcrowding and 
want of fresh air and exercise, and, on the other, by 
educational overstrain. Both of these factors are at work, 
and often together, to lessen the child's desire for food 
and power of making use of it, apart altogether from the 
question of whether enough food is available or not. The 
amount of physical pabulum a child can take in is, as it 
were, in inverse ratio to the amount of mental pabulum 
you try to put into him, so that the activities of the 
Ministry of Health and those of the Board of Education 
often run counter to one another. 

Amount of Food Needf.d 

Having summed up the debit. side of the balance sheet 
of energy, you may now ask, What does jt all amount to, 
'and how much food must the growing child take in order 
to meet it? Unfortunately, as far as the individual child 
is concerned, no one can tell you. Physiologists, it is 
true, have calculated with a fair degree of accuracy the 
amount of energy in the form of calories (the unit em- 
ployed in measuring the energy value of foods) required 
by the average child at different ages ; but as regards the 
individual child we have only its appetite to guide us, 
which, after all, is Nature's index of food requirements, 
and a fairly trustworthy one. We can only trust it, how- 
ever, if the appetite is normal and healthy, and that, as 
I have already said, is by no means always the case. 

If then, we wish to promote optimum nutrition in the 
growing * child, we' must see to it that the appetite is 
normal, and that may mean changing the child's whole 
mode of life. Once the appetite is normal the amount of 
food required may safely be left to the child itself to 
determine. 

Protein Requirement 

We now turn to the qualitative side of our problem. 
What kind of food does the growing child require? The 
energy of which we have been speaking may be derived 
from any of the nutritive constituents of the food 
protein, carbohydrates, or fats— but it is by no means 
a matter of indifference what proportion of the total 


energy is derived from each. As regards proteins we have 
no choice, for they alone of the nutritive constituents are 
able, not only to supply energy, but to provide the raw 
matcrial necessary for growth and repair. The kind of 
protein supplied is, however, of importance, for some 
proteins go farther than others as growth material. 
Broadly speaking, the animal proteins are more valuable 
in this respect than those of vegetable origin, and a 
considerable part — say one-half — of the total protein 
supplied to the growing child should be derived from 
animal sources. This means in practice that milk, eggs, 
cheese, meat, and fish must be adequately represented in 
the diet, mill: particularly seeming to have a special 
power of promoting growth. 

Fats in Nutrition 

The remainder of the total energy required must be 
taken in the form of fats or carbohydrates, and it might 
be thought that it did not matter which was chosen, 
always bearing in mind that a given weight of fat supplies 
more than twice as much energy and heat as a given 
weight of carbohydrate. There is some reason, however, 
to suppose that fats play a part in nutrition which carbo- 
hydrates cannot fill. For one thing, most animal fats 
are the vehicle of important vitamins — of which more 
later — but, apart from this, fats seem to have the power 
of increasing the resistance of the body to certain diseases 
— especially tuberculosis. Lastly, it has been claimed for 
them that they are a " nerve food," and that children who 
fake fat well are not so subject to functional nervous 
disorders as others. It must also be remembered that 
the digestive organs are less likely to be strained if a 
mixture of fats and carbohydrates is taken rather than 
either alone, or disproportionately. Unfortunately, the 
capacity of children to take and digest fats varies greatly ; 
and there is some reason to believe that the modern child 
shows an increasing disability in this respect ; but whether 
this be so or not, every effort should be made to educate 
the growing child — for it is to some extent a matter 
of education — to digest a reasonable amount of this 
important constituent of the diet. 

Starch and Sugar 

With the carbohydrates there is no difficulty. All 
children like them, and the only danger is that, partly on 
this account and partly because of their relative cheap- 
ness, an undue proportion of the total energy of the diet 
may be supplied in carbohydrate form. This danger 
especially applies to sugar, which is now so cheap, which 
is presented in such seductive shapes, and which children 
take so readily. To some extent, of course, the craving 
of the young for sugar is a natural one, but if indulged 
too much both appetite and digestion suffer. Further- 
more, an excess of sugar in the diet may even predispose 
to disease. There are some doctors who believe that it 
favours catarrhs, though this cannot yet be regarded as 
proven, and there are strong grounds for supposing that 
it may sometimes lead to the development of diabetes. 

In these days, when the indiscriminate administration of 
glucose to children is so common, it may be worth while 
to bear these possibilities in mind. 

To sum up, and in order to give some practical exacti- 
tude to the above considerations, it may be said that the 
food of the growing child should contain for every unit of 
protein one unit of fat and five of carbohydrate, and that 
in the latter starch should largely preponderate. The 
exact figures, of course, will vary' with the age, tempera- 
ment, and digestive peculiarities of the individual child. 

But in considering the qualitative aspects of the child’s 
diet we have to reckon not only with the kind of nutritive 
constituents from which the energy is obtained (proteins, 
fats, and carbohydrates), and in what proportion • from 
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each, but also with substances which, although not supply- 
ing energy, are yet absolutely essential lor healthy 
nutrition — namely, the mineral matters and the "accessory 
food substances,’’ popularly known as vitamins. The 
discovery of the importance of these, and especially of 
the vitamins, has been the chief contribution of the 
present century' to the science of nutrition. 

Mineral Matters 

The mineral matters we may dismiss briefly, for whilst 
it is true that several mineral substances are required for 
proper nutrition,, there are only two — calcium and iron — 
which are ever in the least likely to be deficient in the 
diet. Calcium is especially important for the growing 
child, seeing that it enters so largely into the composition 
of the bones. It is contained in abundance in milk, 
cheese, eggs, and ’green vegetables, and so long as these 
are well represented in the diet no shortage of it need 
be feared. It is, indeed, impossible to name an}' disease 
of childhood which is ’ due to too little calcium being 
supplied in the food, although conditions of ill-health 
may result from failure to utilize it when it is supplied. 
Deficiency of iron also does not arise unless the diet is 
very faulty in other respects as well. Iron is most 
abundant in red meat and in yolk of egg, and in oatmeal, 
spinach, and some other vegetable foods, but if there is any 
reason to suppose that the growing child is not getting 
> enough iron it is easier to supply the metal in the shape 
of medicine rather than in that of food. 

Vitamins 

The vitamins cannot be dealt with so shortly, but 
as Professor Mellanby discussed them fully in his Sir 
Charles Hastings Lecture three years ago, and with all the 
authority of one to whose experimental work much of our 
knowledge of them is due, I need only refer to them in 
so far as they affect the growing child. 

There are, as most of you know, four vitamins which 
are of importance in nutrition — A, B, C, and D. The 
first and the last of these are " fat-soluble ” ; B and C 
are " water-soluble.’.’ Vitamin A is contained largely in 
milk-fat, yolk of egg, liver, and green vegetables, but is 
particularly abundant in fish oil. If a child is Starved of 
it a curious disease of the eyes may develop (kerato- 
malacia), and night-blindness may also occur. These 
conditions are both extremely rare, but outbreaks of 
them have been observed recently among children in 
some of the distressed areas in this country'. It has also 
been claimed for this vitamin that it has the power of 
increasing resistance to infection, and it has therefore 
been called the " anti-infective ’’ vitamin. There is no 
evidence, however, that it possesses this power in human 
beings, except as regards some minor infections of the 
skin, so that the term " anti-infective ” is not justified. 

The water-soluble vitamin B complex is the accessory 
factor which prevents the development of beri-beri, a 
disease, however, which never arises in this country. 
There is some experimental evidence that, apart from this 
disease, certain disorders of health may arise if the 
vitamin is supplied in insufficient amount, but such dis- 
orders, if indeed they arise at all, cannot be recognized 
in man. In any case vitamin B is so widely present in all 
sorts of foods that any deficiency of it in a reasonablv 
varied diet is almost out of the question. 

The other water-soluble vitamin, C, prevents scurvy, 
and is present in fresh fruits and vegetables and, in lesser 
amounts, in several other foods, such as potatoes. As 
scurvy almost never affects children beyond the age of 
infancy in this country there seems no reason to fear 
that vitamin C is often deficient in the diet, nor can we, 
in this case also, recognize anv disturbances in health 


short of actual scurvy which are due to a comparative 
though not absolute shortage of it. There is therefore 
no reason to give growing children large quantities of 
orange juice, as is so often done now, in order to supply 
" vitamins.” 

The other fat-soluble vitamin, D, is the one which 
prevents rickets. It is present in yolk of egg, butter, 
and milk, and in fish oils, and is highly important in the 
diet of infancy ; but there is no recognizable disease of 
childhood due to a deficiency of it unless — as the recent 
work of Mrs. Mellanby suggests — caries of the teeth is an 
indirect consequence of such a defect. 

As regards the question of the vitamins in general, I am 
of opinion that their importance is being over-estimated 
by the public at the present time ; or perhaps it would 
be better to say that the importance of making special 
provision for them is over-estimated. If the diet is right 
in other respects, and especially' if it contains a reasonable 
amount of milk (say a pint a day'), animal fat, and green 
vegetables, then the vitamins may be left to look after 
themselves. Should you, however, fear that a child's 
diet may be deficient in the most important of the 
vitamins — the fat-soluble — I should advise you to supply 
them in a natural form, such as fish oil, rather than as 
one of the many artificial preparations with which the- 
market is now flooded. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, I would say' for your comfort that the 
choice of food for the growing child is not really' a very' 
abstruse or difficult matter after all. If the diet is 
abundant, mixed, and varied, and in accordance with the 
essentials sketched out above, all will be well, provided 
always that the child has a good appetite. But that 
" provided " is the crux of the whole matter, for I hope 
I have said enough to convince you that proper nutrition 
is not a matter of food alone, but of the child’s whole 
nurture. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Industrial Health Education 
Society was held on February 28th at the house of Lord 
Luke in Portman Square. Lord Luke, who is chairman of 
the executive council, said that the society, in the ninth 
year of its history', had been very’ active. Its work con- 
sisted in arranging health talks and exhibitions of health 
films to workers’ organizations throughout the country, and 
during 1933 the total of lectures given had amounted to 
395. The society was much indebted to miners' lodges, 
trade unions, and other bodies, which arranged for the 
rooms, and brought together the audiences, while the society 
itself supplied the speakers. In the report which was pre- 
sented it was mentioned that the society hoped to do more 
for women workers ; the reason why addresses to women had 
been less frequent than to men was because women workers 
were not so well organized. The society had been able to 
carry out so much work on an expenditure of £1,500 simply 
because of the arrangements made locally and the willingness 
of the doctor-lecturers to give their services for a modified 
fee of one guinea. 

Lord Hordek said how proud he was to be president of 
the society. He thought it was all to the good that industrial 
health education should do its best to keep pace with the 
lessening of unemployment. He noted that the subjects dealt 
with in the talks given nine years ago. when the soviet v was 
first formed, were rather different from the topics now more 
generally selected, and this was quite right, because it 
showed that the efforts of tiie society were keeping pace 
with the needs of the worker. Of late -years the incidence 
of serious occupational diseases had diminished to a verv 
I large extent. He had in mind such diseases as lead poisoning. 
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anthrax, and silicosis. On the other hand, the question o£ 
nutrition had come more and more into the picture, also 
minor illnesses, constipation, the common cold, troubles of 
the skin and of the teeth, and the care o{ the hands and 
feet* Even vague ill-health, described as "nerves" or 

fatigue, had been the subject of various talks. It was 
evident that the tendency was away from the acute and 
violent and mortal organic diseases, but in place of these 
the people were becoming a prey to subtle chronic functional 
disabilities, and he was glad to sec that these conditions 
were being dealt with in the right way by medical men, of 
the desired status and qualification, in their talks to the 
workers in different parts of the country. The society linked 
up with the Institute of Industrial Psychology, and, of course, 
with the Ministry of Health in its activities in regard to 
preventive medicine.. For his own part he would like to see 
it linked up with another series of activities — namely, those 
having to do with eugenics, but that, perhaps, would be 
considered a little premature at the present moment. 

Sir Thomas Oliver, in a very few remarks, sketched the 
history of industrial medicine during the last hundred years, 
and mentioned how much had been done within his own 
experience to lessen the mortality from occupational diseases. 
By attention to industrial hygiene and the substitution in 
many cases of harmless for harmful agents some occupational 
diseases had been entirely eliminated, and the liability to 
others had been greatly lessened. It was to the credit of 
employers and employed that in the main the visits of those 
concerned in factory inspection had been received in a 
friendly and co-operative manner. Again and again workers 
had said to him that if they had only known of the dangers 
to which they had been exposed they would have taken 
greater precautions. It was to supplement the information 
given by official sources and to bring it home to the worker 
and also to his family that the Industrial Health Education 
Society existed, and he wished it every success. 

The necessary business of the annual meeting was 
transacted, and a few remarks were made bv Sir W. S. 
Haldane, Dr. E. G. Annis, Dr. G. Clark Trotter, and Dr. 
D. A. Coles in proposing the adoption of the reports and 
the re-election of the officers and council. 


THE “ MEDICAL SICKNESS” JUBILEE 
DINNER 


The Medical, Sickness Annuity and Life Assurance Society, 
Limited, founded in 18S4, held a dinner on March 1st, at 
the Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, to celebrate its jubilee. 
The chairman of the board of directors. Dr. F. C. 
Hartley, presided over a large company. 

The toast of the evening was proposed by Sir Humphry 
Rolleston, Bart., who described Mr. Ernest Hart, the 
originator of the society, as a " live wire." He was Editor 
of the British Medical Journal , and in that and in other 
capacities lie certainly made enemies, but he had qualities 
which enabled him to do much for the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, as well as to plan out the mutual provident associa- 
tion whose fiftieth anniversary was now being celebrated. 
Hart was the society’s first chairman ; Sir Spencer Wol!s also 
shared a good deal of the responsibility. The personnel of 
.the society had changed very' much with time, but the present 
directors were a very robust body, and the society was espe- 
cially fortunate in having at its head Dr. Hartley, who had 
been a principal factor in the continuing success of this 
enterprise, and in' addition' to being, a good doctor was a good 
man of business and statistician. ,He hoped that the society 
might long flourish, and Dr. Hartley for many years preside 

over its affairs., *. .. . . , 

Dr. Hartley, who was received with enthusiasm, said that 
at the commencement of the society Ernest Hart got a number 
of men together and said, " Let us all consider ourselves 
insured but agree not to claim anything for a year, until we 
get some money together." A couple of hundred people, 
with no great amount of money, but with benevolent inten- 
tions were got together, and the society had never looked 


back. Some of those founders still lived ; one of them. 
Dr. Moses Biggs, who was in his eighty-fifth year, would have 
been present that evening but for the inclemency of the 
weather. Hart and his associates realized that the profession 
wanted an insurance society on business lines. For twenty- 
five years it was on the lines of a friendly society, and ex- 
panded slowly. Restricted in some respects by the Acts 
regulating friendly societies, the society was registered after 
the war as a limited company, and this had proved to be 
an unqualified success. The membership had more than 
doubled, and the assets had risen from £300,000 to over 
£1,000,000. The money was under the management of 
doctors ; nobody else had any hold over it, and there were 
no shareholders' to absorb the profits. During the past ten 
or twelve years the society had been advancing money for the 
purchase of practices and of houses, and notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the times, not one penny had been lost. 

Sir William Willcox, in proposing the health of the 
guests, said that he and the others on the board felt it a 
privilege to be able to encourage thrift among members of the 
profession, and. particularly, among the newly qualified. 
Many of the older men had been through the mill, and knew 
how difficult it was to make a start ; they sympathized with 
the young doctor who wanted to buy a practice, or get 
married, or take a larger house. He expressed the pleasure 
of the directors m seeing so many distinguished friends present 
on that occasion. In a special welcome to the representatives 
of tiie British Medical Association— namely. Dr. E. K. Le 
Fleming, Dr. G. C. Anderson, Dr. N. G. Horner, and Mr. L. 
Fcrris-Scott — he pointed out that the society was realty the 
child of the British Medical Association, and he hoped that 
that fact would not be forgotten in Tavistock Square. 

Sir Arthur Robinson. Permanent Secretary' of the Ministry 
of Health, who responded to the toast, said that he noticed 
that the income of the society had suddenly bounded up 
from small beginnings to about £30,000. The great increase 
bad begun about the year 1912. a year of some importance, 
because it was then that the national health insurance scheme 
was launched. He wondered whether there was any relation 
between this bounding up of income and the institution of 
insurance practice! 

Lord Border, who also responded, said that he doubted 
whether he should be regarded as a guest, for be was really 
a member of the society, having years ago joined a body which 
the society had absorbed. He congratulated the "Medical 
Sickness " on its phenomenal success, a success, moreover, 
achieved by doctors, although the fallacy was still current 
that doctors lacked the business instinct, lie had had dis- 
tinguished students through his hands in whom he had recog- 
nized business abilities of a high order, and the experience of 
the society confirmed him in rejecting the idea that doctors 
were not good men of business. 

Among others present, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, were: Sir Holburt Waring (President. Royal CoIVgc 
of Surgeons), Professor W. Langdon Brown (Regius Professor, 
Cambridge), Mr. V. Warren Low (President, Royal Society of 
Medicine), Sir Francis Fremantle, M.P., Sir Walter Kinnear 
(Ministry' of Health), Sir Milsom Rees, Dr. Robert Hutchison, 
Dr. David Forsyth, Dr. G. Roche Lynch (Home Office). 
Mr. H. A. T. Fairbank, Professor C. G. Lowry (Queen’s 
University, Belfast), Mr. A. E. Wcbb-Johnson, Dr. J. Murray 
Bhgh, Dr. E. D. Macnamara, the deans of Leeds and Bristo 
Universities, the deans of King’s College, London, St. Mary's 
Royal Free, University College, and Westminster Hospita 
Medical Schools, representatives of the Medical Defence Union 
Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, Epsom College, and thi 
principal insurance companies, and the directors and officers 
of the society. 


J. de Sauvagc Netting (A tedcrl. Tijdschr. v. Gcttcesk 
February 3rd, 1934) maintains that there is a remarkable 
relation between dementia praecox and allied schizo- 
phrenic psychoses and the season of birth. Investigation 
of 2,589 such cases showed that the majority of patients 
who subsequently develop schizophrenia are born during 
the winter months. It is stated, however, that further 
investigations are needed in order to establish conclusive 
evidence. 
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Milk and Tuberculosis 

Professor Boyle, o£ the Agricultural School of Univer- 
sity College, Cork, in a broadcast on " Milk and Public 
Health,” stated there was no convincing evidence of any 
loss of nutriment in milk as the result of pasteurization. 
The most important disease conveyed through cows, he 
said, was tuberculosis, but the danger was comparatively 
slight, the proportion of cows giving tuberculous milk 
being one in four hundred. Professor J. W. Bigger, 
School of Pathology, Trinity College, Dublin, in a letter 
to the Irish Times, stated he was not in a position to 
know if Professor Boyle had been correctly reported, but 
in any case it was undesirable to encourage the present 
Government of the Saorstat to follow the example of its 
predecessors in shelving the Milk Bill, the introduction 
of which had been promised, at frequent intervals, for 
the past five years, and which was urgently required. 
The estimate of one in four hundred as the proportion of 
cows giving tuberculous milk was much lower than that 
usually accepted. It was apparently derived from the 
report of the Interdepartmental Committee on the Milk 
Supply (192S), and was arrived at from the finding that 
six (2.66 per cent.) of the milks of 225 herds, comprising 
2,343 cows, contained tubercle bacilli, by assuming that 
there was, in each of the positive herds, only one animal 
giving tuberculous milk — an improbable assumption, 
made, obviously, to minimize the prevalence of the con- 
dition among cows in this country. In England the pro- 
portion was recently stated by a medical officer of the 
Ministry of Health as 1 to 2 per cent. Dr. Bigger stated 
he was not aware of any evidence suggesting that Irish 
cows were notably less affected with tuberculosis than 
those in England. The fact that 32 per cent, of the 
cows slaughtered in Dublin were tuberculous showed how 
prevalent was the disease. Professor Boyle, as quoted, 
neglected to point out that, whatever might be the pro- 
portion of cows yielding milk containing tubercle bacilli, 
the proportion of samples of milk as sold containing the 
organism would be much greater because the milk of a 
single tuberculous cow could contaminate a whole chum. 
This explained why 14 per cent, of churn samples in 
Manchester, 10 per cent, in Aberdeen, Dundee. Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, and 9.3 per cent, in London had 
been found within the past four years to contain living 
tubercle bacilli. With the exception of the improve- 
ments effected in Dublin as a result of the exertions of 
the medical officer and of the chief veterinary officer. 
Dr. Bigger did not know of any great improvements 
which would tend to reduce the proportion of Irish milks 
containing tubercle bacilli below the figure, S per cent., 
which he found in 1920. In 1932 there were, in the 
Saorstat, SIS deaths from non-pulmonarv tuberculosis. 
At a very conservative estimate 25 per cent, of these 
were due to the'bovine type of tubercle bacillus, infection 
being caused by the consumption of tuberculous milk. 
He was quite unable to regard as " comparatively slight ” 
any danger causing the death each year of 204 persons, 
many of whom were children. Professor Boyle recom- 
mended that “ where there was any doubt the milk 
should be pasteurized." Pasteurization would enormously 
reduce the risk of contracting tuberculosis by the con- 
sumption of milk from tuberculous cows. It would not, 
however, entirely eliminate the danger, since the process 
required the bulking of large quantities of milk, ensuring 
in this way the almost constant presence of tubercle 
bacilli ill the milk entering the apparatus. Moreover, in 
pasteurization the safety factor afforded by the tempera- 
ture and time was such a narrow one that any error. 


human or mechanical,, might allow tubercle bacilli to 
survive the exposure of heat. In a recent report issued 
by the Department of Health for Scotland it was stated 
that 2.S per cent, of 1,243 milks pasteurized by the 
“ holding ” method, which was undoubtedly the safest 
one, were found to contain living tubercle bacilli. Dr. 
Bigger regretted that the head of an agricultural depart- 
ment should advocate pasteurization instead of the 
elimination of tuberculosis from herds. Pasteurization 
was a very useful and, at present, necessary process, but 
it was not a substitute for healthy cows. In the in- 
vestigation of the Scottish Board of Health out of 714 
samples of Certified and Grade A (T.T.) milk examined 
only one was found to contain tubercle bacilli, a percent- 
age of 0.14, as against the 2.S per cent, of pasteurized 
milk. 

Suggested Drastic Reduction in Fees for Anaesthetics 
In a recent circular letter the following scale of fees 
for the administration of anaesthetics was " suggested ” 
to the Minister for Local Government and Public Health. 
For comparison a scale of fees sanctioned in 1926 by tire 
then Minister for Local Government and Public Health 
is also given. 

Suggested Sente in 1934 


j 

1 Case 1 

2 Cases I 

1 

3 Cases 

4 Cases 

\ 

! Each Addi- 
tional Case 
Over 4 

Major operations ... j 

£ s. a. i 

1 1 0 ! 

1 £ s. d. 1 
1 1 10 0 ; 

£ f. d. 

2 2 0 

i £ s. d. 

2 10 0 

£ s. d. 

Minor operations ... 

20 6 ' I 2 0 

1 10 0 

! ! 0* 

5 0 

Tonsils and adenoids i 

| 5 0 

10 0 

15 0 

10 0 

5 0 


This refers to one case per day, or two cases per dav, 
as may arise. The fees may be increased by 100 per cent, 
where the operations are performed at night — that is, from 
9 p.m. to S a.m. 

Scale Sanctioned in 192 6 

£1 Is. For administering anaesthetic. 

£2 2s. For administering anaesthetic and assisting at 
operation. 

£2 2s. For difficult maternity case in day (S a.m. to 
10 p.m.). 

£3 3s. For difficult maternity case at night (10 p.m. 
to S a.m.). 

Enniscorthy Mental Hospital 

Dr. D. L. Kelly, inspector of mental hospitals, in his 
recent report concerning the Enniscorthy Mental Hospital, 
stated that there were SOS patients in residence at this 
institution when he made his annual inspection. During 
the year seventy-three patients were admitted, fifty were 
discharged, and thirty died. The discharge rate was very- 
satisfactory, and indicated that the treatment afforded 
was progressive. All deaths were due to natural causes, 
seven being attributed to tuberculosis. One necropsy was 
performed, but no inquest was held during the year. 
There were no cases of infectious disease among the 
patients or staff. Restraint was not practised with anv 
patient, but seclusion in single rooms was necessary until 
fifteen patients, who were restless and excitable. The 
patients were afforded a great deal of liberty, and it was 
gratifying to record that, although they worked in the 
gardens without any attendants in charge, the escapes 
were very few. They attended the local cinema once a 
fortnight, while concerts, dances, and variety entertain- 
ments were also arranged. A piano and some table games 
had been purchased and a wireless set installed. A 
number of patients attended a circus on three occasions, 
and some coursing meetings. 
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Ayr County Hospital 

The report presented to the annual meeting of Ayr 
County Hospital on February 2Gth showed that the 
number of patients admitted to the institution during 
the year had been 1,764, including 1,533 surgical and 231 
medical cases. The total ordinary income for the year 
had been £11,648 and the ordinary expenditure £12,773. 
A sum of £120 had been received in respect of treatment 
of cases under the Road Traffic Act. The deficit on the 
year’s working after legacies had been included under 
income amounted to’ £333, and had been carried to the 
maintenance reserve account, which now stood at £3,861. 

Control of Cancer 

A meeting was held in the City Chambers, Edinburgh, 
on March 2nd to form a Cancer Control Organization for 
Edinburgh and the south-eastern area of Scotland. Lord 
Provost W. J. Thomson, who presided, said everyone was 
agreed that something might be done to facilitate the 
early diagnosis and treatment of cancer, as well as to 
encourage and co-ordinate clinic and laboratory research. 
The work of the proposed organization would be preven- 
tive and educative, and would not interfere with the 
activities of any existing organization. Mr. J. J. M. 
Shaw, in outlining the scheme, said that the south-eastern 
area of Scotland, with Edinburgh and its medical resources 
as a central point, formed an ideal region for a scheme 
of co-ordination. Approximately 1,000 cases of cancer 
in one form or another entered the Royal Infirmary for 
treatment every year. Any addition to our knowledge, 
or any improved methods of treatment of this disease, 
could only secure a reduction of the incidence and 
mortality gradually and steadily as facilities for diagnosis, 
treatment, and research were co-ordinated. The early 
stages of cancer were often painless, and this was re- 
sponsible for the fact that so many patients failed to 
seek medical advice until the disease was in an advanced 
state. Team work and adjustment of ideas were essential 
in the work which they were now trying to encourage. 
The elimination of delay was the practical issue. It was 
proposed that there should be judicious dissemination of 
knowledge as to when the doctor's advice should be 
sought, through the medium of nurses, welfare workers, 
health visitors, and meetings of those who desired 
information. Much of the fear of cancer arose from 
ignorance. It was important to obtain full information 
concerning the results of all forms of treatment, and in 
this way to assist the National Radium Centre in so far 
as its services were common to all hospitals in the area. 
Mr. \V. J. Stuart said it was obvious that one worker 
with a group of cases might take years to settle a single 
point, whereas the combined investigations of many 
workers might settle the question in a short time. It 
was desirable, therefore, to have some central body where 
the reports of all workers would converge, and from 
which any worker could obtain tbe most up-to-date 
statements. Dr. John Guy, medical officer of health, 
Edinburgh, stated that in 1898 there were some 2G5 deaths 
from cancer in Edinburgh, while last year there had been 
785, fa cts which showed the necessity for action. Lady 
Findlay moved that a general council and executive com- 
mittee should be elected to draft a constitution and to 
elect subcommittees. The following were elected as an 
Executive Committee : Sir Thomas Whitson (chairman of 
managers of the Royal Infirmary) ; hon. treasurer: 
Professor Annan ; Dr. R. W. Craig (British Medical Asso- 
ciation) ; Dr. Guy (medical officer of health, City of 
Edinburgh) ; Lieut.-Colonel Harvey (resident consulting 


physician, Research Laboratory) ; Professor Murray Lyon 
(Royal College of Physicians) ; Dr. Scott, Broxburn ; 
Mr. J. J. M. Shaw (Royal College of Surgeons) ; and 
Dr. Duncan White. It was intimated that subscriptions 
had already been promised amounting to approximately 

Edinburgh Mental Hospital 
The 12!st annual report of the Royal Edinburgh Hos- 
pital for Mental and Nervous Disorders, which was 
submitted at a meeting on February 26th by the physician- 
superintendent, Professor D. K. Henderson, shows that 
during the year 1933 1,035 patients were treated in 
Craighousc and West House, of whom 306 were voluntary 
and 729 certified. This figure included 822 patients on 
the register at January 1st, 1933/ and 213 admissions in 
tile course of the year. Ninety-eight patients were dis- 
charged recovered or relieved, twenty-five unimproved, 
and fifty-six died. The number of patients with slighter 
mental or nervous illness admitted to the nursing homes 
connected with the institution was 127, and 202 were 
admitted to the Jordanburn Nerve Hospital. There were 
493 out-patients in attendance at the various out-patient 
departments. Tile report draws special attention to the 
out-patient departments, where advice is given. A clinic 
is held at the Royal Infirmary on Tuesday afternoons at 
2 o’clock, and another at the Jordanburn Hospital every 
afternoon, also at 2 o’clock. The clinic at the Royal 
Infirmary is considered particularly valuable, because it' 
establishes a relationship between psychiatry and general 
medicine, and helps to elucidate the personality of the 
patient and the emotional drives which, even in the 
presence of physical illness, are often important factors 
in the cause of the illness and the cure of the patient. 
The work of the clinic is facilitated by tbe services of 
a social worker, who investigates environmental conditions 
and economic circumstances contributing to the patient’s 
breakdown. A psychological clinic is also held every 
afternoon under the direction of Professor Drever for the 
purpose of studying behaviour disorders in children, and 
giving advice on education and vocational guidance. 
These ont-patient clinics are regarded as of special benefit, 
because they present an opportunity of seeing incipient 
cases and of familiarizing medical practitioners and the 
public with the fact that many forms of nervous and 
mental illness are remediable provided proper treatment 
is applied at the right time. While the standard of care 
in mental hospitals is higher now than it used to be, 
the report states, great benefit is also being derived from 
occupational therapy. Every patient, irrespective of his 
condition, can be employed and interested, provided he 
has a certain degree of co-operation. Attention is drawn 
in tile report to the various agencies in the prevention 
of mental disorder, and to the necessity for reducing the 
large number of patients who constantly require admission 
to mental hospitals on account of so profound a degree 
of mental defect as to necessitate segregation for the 
greater part of their lives. In the past', heredity was 
accepted as something hard and fixed ; now it was 
regarded as something which might be modified and 
helped. Tbe misery that might be entailed by a defective 
stock was not sufficiently recognized. Laws governing 
the compulsory sterilization of those who were socially 
inefficient and who were likely to transmit similar defects 
to tbeir progeny were drastic and of doubtful practic- 
ability. The recent report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Sterilization stated that a case lor compulsory 
legislation could not be established, but bad suggested 
that a policy of voluntary sterilization might be justified. 
This would apply to mentally defective and disordered 
persons who were likely to procreate unhealthy, unstable, 
and defective children ; the same principle might be 
extended to those suffering from certain specified" grave 
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physical disabilities. It -was well known, however, that 
a great proportion of the mentally defective occurred as 
variants *in families which were otherwise quite healthy, 
while mental illness was more an acquired than a 
hereditary condition. 


England and Wales 

L.C.C. Hospital Staffs 

At the last -meeting of the London County Council 
before the election of the new Council, which took place 
on March 8th; several matters relating to hospital appoint- 
ments came forward. No special fee has hitherto been 
approved for the service of anaesthetists employed in 
connexion with thoracic surgery ; they have Received the 
normal fee of 34s. a session. It is now proposed that 
in view of the highly specialized knowledge required of 
anaesthetists when employed in connexion with thoracic 
surgery', they should be paid, as and from March 1st, the 
same fee as is paid to anaesthetists at the plastic surgery 
unit at Hammersmith Hospital — namely, two guineas a 
session. When the enlargement of the deep x-ray and 
radium therapy unit at Lambeth is completed (which 
it is expected will be at the end of the present month) 
the radium unit at the North-Western Hospital will be 
absorbed into that at Lambeth Hospital. The staff in 
connexion with the unit at the North-Western Hospital 
consists of an honorary medical director and an assistant 
to the director, both part-time, with a woman clerk and 
ward sister, all of whom- will be transferred to Lambeth. 
The positions of honorary' medical director and assistant' 
will be reviewed with the general consultants’ scheme 
before June 30th next. The titles of the positions will 
be " consultant (uterine cancer) to the radium unit ’’ 
and “ assistant consultant." An ante-natal clinic at 
Dulwich Hospital will be ready at the end of March, 
and an additional house-physician is to be appointed 
there, in view of the considerable increase in the work 
of the hospital, especially in connexion with the 
maternity department. 

The Cancer Campaign in Wiltshire 
A large number of Wiltshire medical practitioners and 
representatives of public health authorities in that county 
attended a meeting convened at Bradford-on-Avon on 
February 21st, when an address on the work of the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign was delivered by Mr. 
Comyns Berkeley, F.R.C.S., a member of the Grand 
Council of the Campaign, and vice-chairman of the 
National Radium Commission. The lecturer opened with 
an account of the pathology of cancer, emphasizing the 
point that, while the disease always started as a local 
growth, invasion soon ensued, and the possibilities of 
successful treatment were very seriously diminished. 
Despite the work of large numbers of research workers 
in all parts of the world, the cause of cancer still remained 
unknown, but an immense amount of valuable informa- 
tion had been collected which indirectly, by the elimina- 
tion of certain previously presumed causes, was narrowing 
the field of inquiry, and bringing nearer the time when 
definite knowledge about the causation of cancer would 
be obtained. It was agreed that chronic inflammation 
due to prolonged irritation of the body tissues was a 
constant factor in the production of some varieties of 
the disease. No evidence had been obtained that the 
disease was hereditary, and the personal risk was not 
increased because a parent or grandparent had had it. 
There was no known instance of one person contracting 
the disease from another, and it was extremely rare for 
both husband and wife to be infected. In seven out of 


every' 100 deaths of persons over the age of 40 the cause 
was cancer, so that there was scarcely' a family' of three 
generations without a record of the death of one member 
from this cause. The present increased general length of 
life accounted in some measure for the rise in the cancer 
death rate, as also did the greater accuracy of diagnosis 
in the last twenty years, but nevertheless the increase by' 
41 per cent, of the cancer mortality rate in this period 
was serious. Fear did not cause cancer, but it might 
prevent persons from applying for treatment until it was 
too late. Surgery' and radium were both effective in many 
cases, and everything possible should be done to spread 
knowledge so that all suitable cases should be dealt with 
without delay. The primary- objective of the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign was to ascertain the cause and 
promote the cure of this scourge. After the lecture Dr. 
Ronald Canti demonstrated his film of normal and 
abnormal cellular growth. - 

Work of a Child Guidance Clinic 
Under the auspices of the Jewish Health Organization 
of Great Britain the East London Child Guidance Clinic 
was inaugurated in 1927, and Dr. Emanuel Miller, its 
honorary director since then, has now compiled a report 
of the work achieved during the first five years. As 
early as 1925 the organization had recognized an increase 
of psychological maladjustment among the children of 
Bishopsgate, and a simple beginning was made in three 
rooms with a staff of two psychiatrists trained in child 
pathology, a psy-chologist to perform mental tests, and 
the sen-ices of a special worker loaned by the Child 
Guidance Council. From the start there was a rapid 
flow of cases, and cordial co-operation was established 
between the new institution and school doctors and care 
committees as well as with social and philanthropic bodies 
in the neighbourhood. The report contains a survey of 
the lines on which the testing and treatment of children 
are conducted. Each child is submitted to an English 
adaptation of the Binet-Simon test, and a variety of per- 
formance tests are also employed. Tests of temperament 
and personality have been found to be of little value. 
The equipment has been extended to deal with children 
of pre-school age ; the Merrill-Palmer scale has been found 
to be very useful in this connexion, bringing out such 
traits as over-dependence, distractability, and negativism. 
Evidence has accumulated to show that mental retarda- 
tion, or special linguistic or arithmetical disability, may 
engender a severe feeling of inadequacy with consequent 
emotional disturbance. On the other hand, intensive 
clinical work has revealed that emotional difficulties have 
the widest repercussions on all phases of the child's mental 
development, including scholastic achievement. It is 
significant that over 30 per cent, of the cases referred 
for treatment on account of general backwardness have 
been found to be normal or above normal in intelligence. 
Psychotherapy, coupled with remedial tuition, can do much 
to alleviate such maladjustments. Of the total number 
of cases referred to the clinic 2SS were Jewish, 27S non- 
Jewish, and six the offspring of mixed marriages. Of 
these 572 cases 364 were boys and 20S girls. The excess 
of boys over girls has been a constant feature during 
each of the five years. There were 23S cases of psycho- 
neurosis (nearly half of which were referred by school 
doctors), 15S described as unmanageable, uncontrollable, 
and cases of temper, fifty-nine of theft, sixty-five of 
backwardness at school, twenty-seven of sex difficulties 
fourteen of failure at work, and eleven referred for 
wandering. In an appendix on cases followed up for 
one and a half to two years after discharge it is note- 
worthy that in many instances one cr ether parent re- 
quired psychotherapy or had been an inmate of a mental 
hospital. 
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successful double colporrhaphy. Professor Phillips gave a 
detailed description of his method of operating. Points 
upon which he laid particular stress were that he usually 
made his first opening into the peritoneum through the 
posterior fornix ", he used catgut of the unhardened 
variety ; he usually removed the uterus first and dealt 
with the appendages afterwards. He occasionally found 
it advantageous to split the uterus vertically, and he often 
used the Trendelenburg position to keep bowel away from 
the field of operation." 

Professor Beckwith Whitehouse felt that the method 
under discussion had been too generally supplanted by 
abdominal hysterectomy in Great Britain and America. 
Fraenkl of Vienna still regarded it as the method of choice. 
Radium therapy had largely taken the place of hysterec- 
tomy in the treatment of uterine haemorrhage, but there 
still were an appreciable number of hard fibrotic and 
painful uteri which bled from an atrophic endometrium 
for which radium was unsuitable. In this type of case 
he found vaginnl hysterectomy entirely satisfactory. The 
speaker made special reference to Werner’s method of 
bisecting the uterus before the removal of each half 
separately. Mr. Green- Arm ytage said that he had per- 
formed 329 vaginal hysterectomies with only four deaths, 
and he preferred it' for the majority of those cases of 
benign haemorrhage which were in many clinics treated 
by radium. Radium sometimes failed, was often followed 
by discharge and pruritus, and was liable to produce 
cancerpliobia. As regards technique, he had gained con- 
siderable benefit from diminished oozing by adopting 
Danforth’s procedure of injecting pituitary extract into 
each paracervical plane before making an incision. Mr. 
W. W. King regarded vaginal hysterectomy as the opera- 
tion of election. His cases at the Jessop Hospital for 
Women had numbered 539 with twelve deaths. He saw 
no necessity for removing the Fallopian tubes in every 
case. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
BRAIN ABSCESS 

At a meeting of the Section of Otology of the Royal 
: Society of Medicine on March 2nd, with Dr. W. J. 

Harrison in the chair, a discussion took place on the 
r diagnosis and treatment of brain abscess. 

; Mr. Hugh Cairns (with whose remarks Mr. C. Donald 
was associated) said that a chronic abscess of very long 
duration almost invariably had a wall of hyaline fibrous 
i tissue 1 /2 cm. or more in'thickness. This group included 
* abscesses which had 'been imperfectly drained on a pre- 
f vious occasion, and also abscesses which had been clinic- 
:: ally latent for long periods. Abscesses of this type could 

«i not be treated successfully by drainage, because the thick 
l< wall of hyaline fibrous tissue would never collapse com- 
pletely or be entirely absorbed, and abscesses of such 
( chronicity had a strong tendency to loculation. 

‘ He recalled a case he saw when working with Harvey 
1" Cushing in Boston, of a girt with abscess following frontal 
; sums infection. The abscess had been drained, hut con- 
tinued to discharge intermittently. The patient had a bulging 
, v . hernia covered by skin (it was called " hernia ” when covered 
y l>v skin, and " fungus ” when not so covered). Cushing 
•„ opened the site of the sinus and graduallv enlarged the in- 
cision. then got hold of the capsule of the abscess and pulltd 
■ l it out. On dissecting out the abscess, which was about 5 cm. 
(, in diameter, he found two more abscess cavities behind, lined 
with rather thicker walls, going back 9 to 10 cm. into the 
a- brain from the site of the old sinus. The speaker described 
the magnificent operation w-herebv Cushing, finding it danger- 
ous to work at such depths through a small opening, was 
: ' able to pull the capsules forward and ’’ maixupialize ” the 

> abscesses. 

y It was doubtful, Mr. Cairns continued, whether abscesses 
"t should be operated on in the acute stage, but occasionally 
this might have to be done. The treatment of chronic 
;.i abscess was to leave the wall of the abscess alone and 

> drain the cavity. One must be prepared to explore over 
,i : . a wide field. If the patient was a male the whole of 
ri' the skull should be shaved if there was time for it. 
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because it facilitated dressing afterwards. On getting 
into the abscess its depth was measured, the brain needle 
being graduated, and by gentle manoeuvres its extent was 
estimated. If the needle went in very obliquely it was 
much better to withdraw it and make another hole at a 
place where the abscess might be nearer the surface. 
After the abscess had been encountered at a favourable- 
site and its depth was known, a rubber catheter was 
taken and silk tied round it 1 cm. below the depth to 
which it was desired the catheter should go, otherwise 
the sense of distance was apt to be lost. While the 
catheter was being got ready the needle was withdrawn, 
and the bony opening enlarged to 2 or 2.5 cm. The 
dura was then opened more widely and the catheter 
gently passed into the brain. It would go easily into the 
soft brain tissue which always surrounded the abscess. 
After the catheter entered the abscess, as shown by pus 
in the lumen, it was left in situ, cut off 2 cm. above the 
level of the scalp, and dressing applied. Gauze sterilized 
in paraffin or vaseline was the best dressing, and this was 
piled up above the level of the catheter. Sometimes the 
catheter would not go through the abscess wall. If the 
condition of the patient was not extremely urgent it was 
best to leave the tip lying against the wall of the abscess 
for a few days, doing nothing more. Then, when the 
next dressing was done, the catheter would be found to 
have produced some erosion on the abscess wall, and it 
was possible to get in. If the patient’s condition was 
urgent, so that immediate drainage was necessary and 
the catheter could not get in, a firmer catheter was tried, 
strengthened perhaps by a stylet. If the abscess was 
very deep-seated and the catheter would not enter it, the 
next best thing to do was to leave the brain needle in 
place. With regard to drainage by direct vision, as op- 
posed to " blind ” drainage, this might be through a 
limited opening or through an osteoplastic flap. For the 
former it was necessary to have an opening in the skull 
at least 3 to 4 cm. in diameter. After the pus was found 
with the needle the cortex was excised and some special 
form of retractor passed down into the abscess. Stress 
was laid on the importance of the passing of the drain 
down into the depths of the abscess cavity. The speaker’s 
own feeling about this type of operation was that it was 
satisfactory when the abscess was superficial, but there 
were serious objections to it when the abscess was deep- 
seated. The opportunity for inspecting the • abscess 
cavity might be very fleeting, and everything had to 
be done so rapidly that there was no room for any hitch. 
Just at the moment of exposure of the abscess the field 
might be obscured by fresh bleeding from the cortical 
vessels by the deeper and stronger retraction which was 
necessarily, though unconsciously, made at that moment. 
With regard to drainage through an osteoplastic flap, he 
had done four cases in that way, and three of them had 
recovered. He did not advocate it as a routine method, 
but experience showed that it could be employed in 
certain difficult cases with remarkably little risk of 
meningitis. 

The after-treatment of acute or chronic abscess was 
the same whatever method was employed in draining the 
abscess. Dressing should be done only at long intervals. 
The first dressing was left undisturbed for as long as 
possible, usually a week, sometimes ten days. The 
dressings were done in the operating theatre, and by the 
surgeon who had drained the abscess, and usually from 
ball to three-quarters of an hour was allowed for them. 
The tube was not removed, except when intracranial 
pressure suddenly pushed it out when the dressings were 
taken off, and this they endeavoured to avoid. The next 
important factor was prolonged rest in bed. As to com- 
plications during after-treatment, rise of temperature was 
almost invariable. A large number of brain abscess cases 
bad a normal or subnormal temperature before operation, 
and after the release of the pus the temperature went 
up. The really important complication after operation 
was post-operative oedema — this had occurred in several 
of his cases, lioth those drained by the open method and 
by catheter. In otic of his flap cases it was necessary to 
re-elevnte the flap within twentv-four hours, and the 
whole brain could be seen to be very much swollen. 
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although the abscess had not recurred. It was not known 
why the oedema was present, but if the tube had gone 
well into the abscess cavity the right thing was to leave 
the patient alone and not interfere. Squints seemed quite 
common after abscess, but apparently they were not of 
serious import ; the patient appeared to have a little 
basal meningitis. In three of his cases there were fits 
during the first weeks of convalescence, and one patient 
still had them. Undoubtedly epilepsy might be a dis- 
appointing complication of brain abscess otherwise suc- 
cessfully treated. It had nothing to do with the treat- 
ment, he thought, but was connected probably with the 
previous disposition of the patient. 

Mistakes in diagnosis were much more frequent causes 
of failure than mistakes in surgical procedure. He empha- 
sized the frequent slightness of the headache in brain 
abscess. It might be common at the onset, but super- 
seded by lethargy and drowsiness, a condition which 
tended to make doctors and nurses less anxious. Another 
mistake arose out of the notion that absence of papill- 
oedema excluded a diagnosis of abscess ; it could not be 
too widely known that some cases had no swelling of 
the disks at all. He also emphasized that in lumbar 
puncture only a minimal amount of fluid must be taken. 
Other cases in which the diagnosis was interfered with 
were those in which extradural and subdural abscesses 
occurred, and these were thought to be sufficient to 
account for the symptoms, so that the brain was not 
explored. It ought to be possible to say before operation 
whether the case was one of intracerebral disturbance or 
extradural abscess. . In 109 cases of brain abscess at the 
London Hospital secondary’ to otitis media and mastoid- 
itis there wore six in which the abscess was not temporal, 
but occipital, parietal, or frontal ; seven out of the 109 
cases were multiple temporal and cerebellar on the same 
side. Many of the difficulties of diagnosis could be over- 
come by careful history-taking and neurological examina- 
tion. He specially stressed the importance of examina- 
tion of the visual field. That was an examination which 
could not be done after the patient became lethargic. 
When intracranial complications were suspected neuro- 
logical examinations should take precedence over mastoid- 
ectomy', because these would reveal more as to what was 
happening inside the dura. 

Mr. Sydney Scorr said that all had witnessed gratify- 
ing results in the treatment of brain abscess, but even 
given the resources of modern surgery, the prognosis must 
be extremely' grave. Recovery' depended not only on the 
skill of the operation, but on the mysterious production 
of antibodies, and, though the infective agent could be 
isolated and identified, knowledge of how to control its 
activities was far from precise. The essential treatment, 
however at present was surgical. It was possible occa- 
sionally, and sometimes necessary, to enucleate the 
abscess in its entirety, without liberating its contents. 
When this was impracticable, resort must be had to 
evacuation and drainage. In chronic middle-ear disease 
the so-called radical mastoid operation should be per- 
formed in every case. The fact that middle-car disease 
might have cleared up completely was very misleading, 
especially to physicians who might be called in because 
the patient had headache or vomiting weeks afterwards. 
He had seen many cases left unrecognized on that account 
until very late. With regard to exploration, someone had 
called the finger a clumsy tool, but digital exploration, 
he thought, was justified, and without it many abscesses 
would have been missed. A curious feature of brain 
abscess was its variety, not only in respect of pathology, 
but in the character of the walls, the size, and the 
symptoms and signs. Of special value were transient 
signs such as wrist-drop lasting a day or two a little 
lower facial palsy on the opposite side or a transient 
ocular paresis. Optic neuritis, he thought, was rare in 
brain abscess, but one of the most marked cases of extra- 

, ' abscess he had seen had haemorrhages and optic 
neuritis ’ As for after-treatment, a week should certainly 
be allowed to elapse before another dressing was done, 
and the less interference after the evacuation of the 
abscess the better. 


Sir Charles Ballance said that he had no recent experi- 
ence, and therefore no right to take part in the discussion, 
but he had attended in order to learn how much pro- 
gress had been made in treatment, and he had been 
greatly impressed by' the remarks of the two previous 
speakers. They would all agree that a brain abscess was 
a tumour, and that the ideal treatment was excision. He 
remembered in the distant past a brain abscess which he 
had excised and which had a wall so thick that the 
abscess could be rolled about on the floor like a billiard, 
ball. There was no treatment for such a tumour except 
excision. As for the finger being a clumsy instrument lor 
the discovery of brain abscess by palpation, he claimed 
that his own finger was the best probe ever invented. 
Brain abscesses had been missed because careful, com- 
plete, and repeated neurological examinations had not 
been made. Diagnosis nnd treatment would be much 
better if the need for such examinations were constantly 
borne in mind. A case of brain abscess secondary,, to 
temporal bone disease was not two separate processes of 
disease, but one continuous process in almost all cases. 
That being so, the surgeon ought to be able to follow 
the disease from the temporal bone through the meninges 
into the brain, and he himself had done this on many 
occasions. If that were done, and the abscess drained, 
the patient would be cured and exposed to no risk of 
meningitis. He would not imply that this could always 
be done, but lie had done it many times in the temporal 
region, and also when there had been an abscess in 
the frontal bone. He agreed with Mr. Cairns that all 
subsequent dressings should be done by the surgeon 
himself. 

Mr. F. C. Ormerod spoke against the use of the mallet 
in operation. He thought that injury was done by the 
hammering of the mallet on the mastoid process within 
an inch or two of the wall of the abscess cavity. In 
a case of temporo-sphenoidal lobe abscess which he 
brought before the Section a large area of bone had been 
removed from the temporo-parietal area by means of 
bone forceps, the mallet not being used at all. A large 
abscess was discovered by means of a Record syringe and 
needle, and was opened by an incision through its lateral 
wall. Convalescence had been uneventful. 

Mr. Miles Atkinson stressed the fact that in many of 
these cases localizing signs were not obtained until very’ 
late in the history of the disease. There were general 
signs of brain abscess, particularly headache, but no local- 
izing signs ; this applied even to the cerebellum. The 
localizing signs depended, he believed, upon the oedema. 
If the abscess was of a fairly chronic type, with not a 
very thick wall, there was not a greatiamount of surround- 
ing oedema, and therefore localizing signs were not forth- 
coming. It was a mistake to wait for localizing signs 
before exploring the brain. Transience of signs was almost 
a diagnostic point: a sign " here to-day' and gone to- 
morrow ” was of very' great help. Once a brain abscess 
had been drained it should be left severely alone. That 
was partly why Macewen got his high percentage of 
successes. Meddlesome surgery, too frequent dressings, 
washing out with antiseptics, and packing with gauze, 
all tended to produce tils very thing it was desired to 
avoid. Dr. W. J. Harrison mentioned the value of finger 
exploration ; he had found secondary- abscesses by using 
the finger to explore the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. Mr. 
J. A. Gibb asked whether Mr. Cairns would propose a 
larger opening with free incision of the dura mater, in 
view of the possibility that the abscess, if it had been 
missed, would tend to come towards the opening. Mr. 
Hugh Cairns, in reply-, said that the making of a larger 
opening all depended on what was found with the needle.. 
Deep-seated abscesses were best treated by- close drainage, 
but with a surface abscess a larger opening could be made. 
The main reason why the scalpel had been given up was 
because one counted so much on finding the resistance o 
the capsule, but once (.be abscess had been reached a fine 
scalpel used gently might be of service. On the whole 
question he considered that, providing the surgeon had a 
clear idea of what fie wanted to do, and handled the brain 
gently, the battle was won or lost at the bedside. 
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FUNGUS INFECTIONS OF THE SKIN 

At a joint meeting of the North London Medical and 
Chirurgical Society and the City Division of the British 
Medical Association, held at the Royal Northern. Hospital 
on February 28th, with Dr. P. O. Ellison in the chair, 
an address was given by Dr. Henry C. Semon, physician 
for diseases of the skin at the hospital, on " The Alarming 
Increase of Fungus Infections of the Skin and a New 
Outlook on their Treatment.” Dr. Semon said that he 
was not responsible for the title announced for his' address, 
but the Chairman claimed, after Dr. Semon had spoken, 
that it was thoroughly justified by the facts he brought 
forward. 

Dr. Semon began by demonstrating illustrative cultures of 
the three main groups of pathogenic fungi responsible in this 
country for most cutaneous mycelial infections in man — 
namely, the microsporon, the trichophyton, and the epi- 
dermophyton. The Microsporon atuiouini was the chief 
cause of ringworm of the scalp in children, and was patho- 
genic to man only. Another microsporon was derived from 
animals, mostly cats, and might also infect the scalp. 
He was concerned, however, with the other two groups, 
and more especially with the symptoms due to the 
epidermophyton, which, so far as was known, was peculiar 
to man and not found in animals. This fungus might 
: infect the skin and the nails, but never the hair, whereas 

C the trichophyton, which was frequently derived from 

animals, could infect all three. The total number of 
;i probable epidermophyton cases seen in three out-patient 

? clinics and in private practice during a recent six months 

was much greater than had been observed in previous 
_} years, and exceeded for that period of six months the 

■: infections due to scabies, pediculosis, and impetigo taken 

ri together. The symptoms in these cases were maceration 

and peeling of the skin between the toes — especially the 
i : fourth and fifth — development of fissures and painful 

If cracks, spreading of erythematous and scaly conditions 

e on the soles, and the local development on the insteps 

t and legs of associated follicular irritation and scaly and 

( ( eczematous patches. The toe-nails not infrequently shared 
yj in the infection. The infection might spread by con- 
tiguity, or might be conveyed to a distance by bath 

0 towels — as, for example, to the groins (dhobie itch) or 

j r : to the intcmatal cleft and crutch, where it might give 

nse to an intractable form of pruritus ani or pruritus 

jj-o vulvae. There was conclusive evidence to show that once 
1 the susceptibility of the skin to the fungus- had developed, 
various symmetrical eruptions could occur at a distance, 
and the infection itself might be conveyed by the blood 
stream. The commonest of these eruptions was the so- 
p called ” dysidrosis,” in which great discomfort, irritation, 
r and peeling between the fingers and on the palms was 
y- produced. A form of palmar exfoliation noted during 
the summer months of the last two or three years, 
'L without any vesiculation, might conceivably be caused m 
this way. While the foot infection usually preceded the 
hand infection, the reverse might occur, and a circular 
'% or circinate tinea patch, usually on the thenar eminence. 

. might prove the herald of constantly recurring eczematoid 
^ trouble in that situation and on the feet. It was impor- 
tant to differentiate the primary foci of infection from the 
secondary, as the former must be attacked vigorously in 
'i treatment, while the latter seemed to obey the same 
^ laws as eczema due to other causes. The principal means 
rt ?. of differentiation was by culture. Primary untreated foci 
3 '’'. always contained mycelium. Secondary’ infections verv 
y 1 rarely. While a member of the epidermophyton group 
was usually responsible for this infection, certain of the 
i J p trichophyton group could produce similar manifestations. 

Dr. Semon went on to mention a classical experiment bv 
^ Peck, who infected a patient (who had volunteered for the 
f’y, experiment) with the mycelium of the epidcrmophvton 
between the toes of both feet. Itching and irritation with 
■-■y', local vesicles developed four days later, on the thirteenth 
i®,. day the specific trichophvtin reaction previouslv negative 
was found to lie positive, and on the twentv-fourtli dav 
&'v a typical dysidrosis or cheiropompholyx eruption, with 
t'’’ itching, developed in the clefts between the fingers of 

1 both hands. Dr. Semon thought that the significance 


of that complication ought to be realized, for the 
aetiology of dysidrosis of the fingers — one of the most 
common affections of the skin in the summer months — 
was seldom ascertained, and once in his experience had 
been ruled by a medical assessor in a court of law, 
who was not a dermatologist, to be due to nervous 
influences. Peck's suggestion that the term " epidermo- 
phytid ” should be used for the interdigital vesicles and 
other eczematous manifestations which might develop in 
the course of the foot infection deserved general support. 
Another point of great interest in Peck's experiment was 
that, after a complete clinical and bacteriological cure 
of his artificially infected patient, he reinfected her and 
obtained a more violent response in exactly the same 
areas, with pronounced accentuation of the trichophvtin 
reaction, thus showing that, unlike what occurred in 
certain trichophvtin infections, immunity had not been 
achieved. He had dwelt upon Peck’s experiment because 
it was an artificially produced replica of the common case 
of eczematoid ringworm of the extremities met with in 
general practice, and illustrated most of the reactions and 
complications that could occur in the course of the in- 
fection. To these must now be added yet another — 
namely, the eczematoid — by which was meant the occur- 
rence of vesicular or scaly, usually circular, patches of 
dry or weeping dermatitis, which might or might 
not itch, and from which the fungus could seldom be 
recovered. This manifestation was by no means un- 
common, and its recognition would further diminish the 
category of eczema ta of doubtful causation. Of very 
great interest also was the " eczema marginatum " of 
Hebra, now termed ” tinea cruris ” Qr “ dhobie itch,” 
which was due to the conveyance of this fungus from 
between the toes to the toe-nails, and, by mean; of 
towels, to other parts of the body. It was a true 
secondary infection, containing mycelium, and was not 
to be placed in the same category as the aliergicallv pro- 
duced dysidrosis or eczematoid patch, which might be 
termed " cpidermophytids.” 

Preventive and Curative Measures 

The realization of these facts (Dr. Semon continued) 
should stimulate prophylaxis, and he welcomed this oppor- 
tunity of drawing attention to what he regarded as the 
most important and almost universal factor in the pro- 
duction of a pedal mycosis — namely, the standard bool 
or shoe. Rationally considered, the boot was nothing 
more or less than a leather incubator. All the necessary 
conditions — heat (at 39° C.), moisture, and darkness-^- 
were provided, and the culture medium was the human 
epidermis. Too much stress, in his opinion, had been 
laid upon the external sources , of the infecting agent, 
such as bath mats, towels, and the bathing boxes cf 
swimming pools, which might, of course, harbour the 
fungus from previous users or occupants, but could never 
operate if the footwear conditions were not so favourable. 
An ideal measure would be the adoption of flu- Roman 
sandal, which would permit the free passage of air and 
light between the toe clefts, and thus create an unfavour- 
able soil for the spread of mycelium. He had seen a 
complete clearance of the condition after three weeks bv 
this simple procedure alone in a case of manv v ears' 
involvement of the outer clefts and the sole; ’of" both 
feet. 

The local applications recommended for the elimination 
of this pest were many. The best known was that 
devised by Whitfield — an ointment of 3 per cent, salicylic 
and benzoic acids — which bore his name. This was 
exceedingly useful in the chronic peeling types, and 
should be nibbed in at least once daily, on a finger-stall, 
to avoid infection of the fingers and finger-nails. Some 
American workers aimed at thorough decortication by 
salicylic acid or other peeling agent, but t-vi-n by this 
radical procedure a permanent cure could never be 
guaranteed once the mycelium and its associated allergv 
had become established. Casteliani’s carbolfuchsiiit- anil 
resorcin paint was of special value for the pruritus ani 
and vulvae due to secondary infection in the groin? and 
crutch, and some cases of eczematoid type did well on 
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followed certain principles, provided adequate supplies of 
haemopoietic factors were present and inhibitory factors 
were absent. The character of this response was to a 
J large extent supplied by the cause of the anaemia, and 
V it could be analysed by a study of the response of the 
“ reticulocytes to therapy, and later by an estimation ol 
r the haemoglobin and red cells gained. In the mcgalocytic 
hyperchromic anaemias, due to lack of the P.A. factor, 
" the peak of the reticulocytic response was inversely pro- 
__ portional to the red cell count before treatment. The 
72 figures for parenteral treatment might prove higher than 
f those obtained in oral treatment, and it was also prob- 
■ ' able that the rate of red cell increase would prove 
greater in response to parenteral treatment. In the case 

- of hypochromic anaemias responding to iron the number 
of reticulocytes at the peak of the rise appeared related 

- to the initial haemoglobin level rather than to the initial 

- red cell level. In estimating the expected reticulocyte 
- r - rise, however, both red cell level and haemoglobin level 

before treatment had to be taken into account. The 
' r - difference in the response to iron and liver was prob- 
P” ably due to the fact that in the anaemias respond- 
ing to iron haemoglobin was primarily at fault, while 
in anaemias responding to the P.A. factor cell stroma 
was deficient. The anaemia due to scurvy also re- 
sponded to appropriate therapy, including pure ascorbic 
L acid, by the outpouring of reticulocytes and sub- 
sequent increase in red cells and haemoglobin. The 
anaemia following acute haemorrhage responded in exactly 
! b the same way, provided adequate stores of haemopoietic 
: I s factors were present in the body. Factors inhibiting 
the maximum and classical response to therapy were : 
(1) the presence of multiple deficiencies which were not 
at first recognized ; (2) the presence of achlorhydria ; 
-is (31 failure of intestinal absorption ; (4) a raised blood 
. v? pressure 1 (5) sepsis. Though much was known of the 
AC factors necessary for normal haemopoiesis and of the 
,j principles governing normal blood regeneration, the part 
t ; -. played by inhibitor}’ influences was still very little 
~fs< understood. 

t s' Dr. Hamilton Fairley confined his remarks to obser- 
\>C nations made on anaemias met with during the past 
jjc four years at the Hospital for Tropical Diseases, London. 

Anaemias of mcgalocytic type were encountered regularly 
^ in sprue, occasionally in kala-azar, and rarely in malaria ; 
. I ;• in all cases the underlying cause appeared to be derange- 
^^ment of gastric function, to which defective HC1 secretion 
_J not infrequently afforded an index. In sprue moderate 
V,;' reticulocytosis might follow the cessation of diarrhoea 
induced by adequate rest and high protein dietary ; the 
response, however, was submaximal and blood regenera- 
turn correspondingly slow unless augmented by liver 
J extract or some similar preparation in adequate dosage. 
s '', The response then resembled that seen in pernicious 
c ^'j •anaemia, the reticulocytosis being inversely proportional 
1 'A-to the red cell count. Mar mite was only occasionally 
effective in sprue, and ventriculin proved less satisfactory 
If r f owing to the tendency sometimes to prolong the diar- 
jt^.rhoea. Little, if any, attention had been paid to the 
ijD*' effects of specific drugs on blood regeneration. Charts 
3S C {. from syphilitics artificially infected with Plasmodium 
isal vivax and from naturally infected cases of benign and 
ffA; malignant tertian malaria showed that the administration 
et-sc'\n adequate dosage of quinine and atebrin was followed 
d s ? in six to nine days by reticulocytosis and blood regenera- 
jj.tion proportional to the degree of anaemia. Chronic 
[ f ; 1- ^malarial anaemia led to considerable hypertrophy of red 
c ; il’ .marrow, which extended into the long bones, and once 
pi A the parasites were eliminated the large amount of crvthro- 
.4 tiyiilastic tissue which had been laid down responded by 
iu i: '.-etK ulocytosis and rapid blood regeneration. In monkeys 
, *S i \’xpenmcntaUy inoculated with P. knozvlr si massive in- 
feCCM ection resulted, and a rapid haemolytic anaemia developed 
, u from six to ten days, which soon terminated fatally 
V~.Mth or without haemoglobinuria . If life were prolonged 
! r - >y specific therapy intense reticulocytosis and rapid blood 
(generation followed, a result partly due to anoxaemia 
p' vsiiltiii" from the critical loss of corpuscles and parti v 
o the destruction of parasites. Passing on to blackwater 
j : ; f '.ever in man, a reticulocytosis of 20 to 30 per cent. 


followed the initial intravascular haemolysis within eight 
or nine days ; an important factor permitting haemo- 
poiesis was the destruction of malarial parasites which 
almost invariably accompanied the hacmoglobinuria. In 
the anaemia associated with amoebic liver abscess reticulo- 
cytosis and blood regeneration followed the injection of 
emetine, but if there was a secondary coccal infection the 
reticulocyte count might remain elevated until surgical 
drainage resulted in healing of the abscess cavity. The 
data contained in these haematologicat charts indicated 
that parasites exerted an inhibitory influence on the bone- 
marrow, and that once the cause of the anaemia had 
been dealt with proliferation of the erythroblastic tissue 
followed, resulting in a temporary reticulocytosis and 
rapid blood regeneration. Persistent submaximal reticulo- 
cytosis in anaemia implied a persistence of inhibitor}’ 
factors or of the cause giving rise to the anaemia, whether 
the cause was a bacterium, a parasite, or a deficiency 
factor. 

Dr. L. J. Witts referred to a remarkable case of black- 
water fever recovering after multiple transfusions, and 
inquired why, in aplastic anaemia, transfusion with com- 
patible blood had so little effect. Such a patient might 
receive three pints of blood weekly — an amount out of 
proportion to the amount of blood destroyed — yet the 
anaemia progressed. The bone marrow was a complicated 
organ on which many factors played. Of the most impor- 
tant they had heard that night, but there were others, 
and the polycythaemia occurring in basophil adenoma of 
the pituitary gland suggested that nervous or endocrine 
factors might affect regeneration. Arsenic and ,r rays 
also stimulated bone marrow to produce red cells and 
reticulocytes. 

Dr. G. W. Goodiiart said there was evidence that after 
blood loss women were more efficient at blood regeneration 
than men, and this might be because menstruation made 
them practise blood regeneration. After abortion, if sepsis 
were not present, women regenerated blood with extra- 
ordinary rapidity when left alone and treated with 
ordinary’ doses of iron, whereas in males with a similar 
degree of anaemia transfusion would certainly be indi- 
cated. Dr. Goodiiart cited a case of pernicious anaemia 
with a high colour index which changed to a low one on 
intramuscular injections of liver though mcgalocytes per- 
sisted. He asked whether this was a common experience, 
and whether iron should be administered, also how often 
intramuscular injections failed where intravenous ones suc- 
ceeded. In reply. Dr. Vaughan said there was nothing 
in favour of intravenous as opposed to intramuscular 
therapy with modem preparations. She had not seen a 
case of megalocytic hyperchromic anaemia become hypo- 
chromic with large cells persisting, and thought it might 
be an instance of idiopathic stcatorrhoea. Iron should 
be given alone if the response was to be correctly inter- 
preted. 

Sir Rickard Christophers asked Professor Boycott 
whether the time factor in the regeneration of the protein 
constituents of the blood had been worked out, and Pro- 
fessor Ledixgiiam inquired what was the basis of the 
increased rapidity of blood regeneration after a second 
bleeding, and whether there was any factor other than a 
response to lack of oxygen. 

Professor Boycott replied that the blood proteins re- 
generated in five to six days. To Professor Ledingliam's 
question he did not know the answer. If, however, one 
asked an animal to do anything which it had not done 
before, it would always do it better a second time, and 
blood regeneration after haemorrhage was no exception 
to the rule ; the marrow itself was probably also more- 
active. In epitomizing the whole subject Professor Bovcott 
said there were two main groups of cases to consider : 
one in which the response was limited by the quantity 
of marrow, as after sudden haemorrhage, and the other 
group in which the quantity of marrow had hypertrophied 
owing to lack of oxygen, and was adequate up to a certain 
point, but could go no further. Here two factors were 
involved : one, the materials necessary for the manufac- 
ture of blood, and the other, the extraordinarv thing Dr. 
Fairley had told them about— namely, parasitic inhibition 
of marrow activity. 
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Correspondence 

Silicosis and South Wales Colliers 

Siu, — I should like to add a few words in connexion 
with your accounts of the discussion on silicosis at the 
two recent meetings of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

A matter which was not discussed at the meetings was 
why it is that so large a number of certified cases of 
silicosis occur among South Wales colliers. If these cases 
are real some explanation of their great frequency is 
needed, and Dr. W. R. Jones maintains that his sericite 
theory’ fills the gap. I need not repeat the reasons which 
to me personally seem conclusive for rejecting the sericite 
theory, but I should like to add here that after careful 
inquiry into working histories and clinical symptoms ol a 
large number of the certified cases I find myself unable to 
accept the great majority of the diagnoses of the medical 
boards. Cases of silicosis in the sense commonly accepted 
end nearly’ always in death from phthisis, and if there 
were actually’ a large number of cases of real silicosis in 
this sense among South Wales colliers their phthisis death 
rate would be considerably increased above a normal 
figure. Actually, as shown by the Registrar-General’s 
occupational mortality figures, the phthisis death rate of 
South Wales colliers is, like that of colliers elsewhere, 
considerably lower than that for the average occupied 
males. This seems to me inconsistent with the diagnoses 
of the medical boards, and whatever these diagnoses may 
mean they consequently cannot he accepted as of real 
silicosis, except in the comparatively feu- cases where 
serious exposure to dust from highly’ siliceous rock has 
actually occurred. 

There seems to be no sound reason for believing that 
many more cases of real silicosis occur among South Wales 
colliers than among other colliers, and I think that the 
widespread alarm produced in the South Wales colliery 
district by the numerous certified cases of silicosis has no 
substantial basis so far as silicosis is concerned, though 
I hope it may have the effect of hastening a carrying-out 
of the precautions which arc essential whenever it is 
necessary to drive underground roads in highly siliceous 
rock. The cases of silicosis from neglect of these pre- 
cautions are so few that they do not affect appreciably 
the low phthisis death rate of the miners ; but they are 
undoubted cases of real silicosis, and every effort should 
be made to prevent them. — I am, etc., 

. J. S. Haldane. 

Oxford, March 3rd. J 

Pathogenesis of Cancer 

\g IR _ j have read with much interest the letter on the 

above subject in your issue of February 24th, by my 
friend Mr. Frank T. Paul. As corresponding colleagues 
at the Liverpool Royal Infirmary I saw many of his 
cancer cases, and was well acquainted with his views on 
the subject, which were of a very practical nature, but, 
unlike the present-day practice, did not lead to much 
lucrative work. This readily met with the approval of 
one who was mote devoted to prevention than to cure. 
On one occasion Mr. Paul scraped out a small sebaceous 
gland from my neck, which he said was better removed 
lest it should develop into cancer. I said that I had no 
more dread of cancer than I had of the plague, and as 
the latter was non-existent in England the risk was 
negligible ; however, it was interfering with my razor 
not Occam’s razor— each morning. I wished it removed, 
and the cure has been permanent. 

I ong before Mr. Paul had lessened the number of his 
operations for cancer of the breast I had formed the 
opinion that at least 75 per cent, of the operations on 


the breast for supposed cancer, or a tumour which, il 
left alone, would or might become cancer, were simple 
cases of mastitis which, if treated with tincture of iodine 
and thyroid, would disappear. As practically’ all cases of 
cancer, wherever situated, are deficient in calcium the 
iodide of calcium was, and is, a favourite remedy with me. 

Many years ago I asked the late Dr. Ernest Glynn for 3 
.specimen of cancer about which he had no doubt, though 
1 did not care from which organ it came, amf he sent m* 
a whole breast which had just been removed, A few iby, 
afterwards I called to tell him that I could find no evident* 
of malignancy, and he told me that he had discovered thi 
fact, but be had been let down by the surgeon, as, hi 
regretted to say, often happened. 

Some years ago 1 saw the wife of a medical man, in or, 
of my periodic visits to this' island, who had a small lump i; 
her left breast, which I told him was, in my opinion, ; 
sitnpte case of mastitis that under a prolonged course ol 
treatment would get quite well, but it he had any anxiety 
in the matter I would recommend him to consult an emioeol 
surgeon in London, whom I specified,, as 1 felt confident h; 
would not operate unless he considered it absolutely’ necessary. 
They took the latter part of mv advice, but unfortunately 
the eminent surgeon sent her to a radium expert, who 
applied a few nnlium needles and the lump melted away, 
which, in my opinion, was proof that the lump was no:- 
malignant, and if the expert had then held his hand ail 
would have been well ; but not content with well-enough N 
apparently wished to do bis job thoroughly and gave such 
a dose of radium that the whole breast swelled up lo ss:i 
an extent that it had to be completely removed. The Ilk 
was so exhausted that further treatment was deemed in- 
advisable for a time, but after a prolonged rest she bqn 
to recuperate, and then a course of deep .r-ray therapy vw 
prescribed for an imaginary secondary deposit in tile risk 
lung ; but why the cancer should have jumped from the kit 
breast to tire right lung was not explained. This was staph 
a recurrence of a bronchial attack with slight pulmonary 
collapse, from which she had more or less suffered for a te? 
time, due to excessive cigarette smoking. However, the da; 
x-ray therapy was carried out so successfully as to prow 
the finishing touch to an impaired life, but ttie operator set 
her home before he was required to sign the death certifet! 
The husband ot the lady thought that the wife of a raed'o! 
man was not sufficiently profitable to interest my earn'd 
surgeon. 

I have not altered my opinion as to the nature of ttej 
affection — I will not call it disease — but I have often , 
quoted the case to those who contemplated radium aw 
deep a--ray treatment. I have also given my opinion 1 
well as that of the husband, to my eminent surgeon 
which. I hope, will teach him that early and frequM 
operations, either with the knife, radium, or deep x-n)' 
are not the only and best way of preventing the evolution 
of cancer. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Paul will recollect my P- 3 ‘ 
of preventing pneumonia after operations on the tong°- 
and mouth for cancer. For about a week before nd 
such operation is undertaken the patient receives, thro* 
daily, 15 grains of chloride of calcium, the mouth I- -d 
quently rinsed with a good antiseptic or pure alcohol. J- 
- - — - • hut tc 


recommended by the late Jonathan Hutchinson 


patient is cautioned against swallowing the month-"'^ I 
For three days before the operation the patient rccei'- 
each day a hypodermic injection of 10 c.cm. of ?° 
streptococcus serum. j. 

When vaccines came. into vogue I wished Mr. 
try an autogenous vaccine, but lie replied that he 
never had a death from pneumonia since he adop‘« j 
preventive treatment, and he was quite content "i 
success of 100 per cent. I quite agree with M t. . 

that although operations may he a very profitable ntc 
of treatment for the surgeon, from the patient s r I 
of view we could eliminate many operations, and p ra 
more preventive medicine. — I am, etc., 

Taufs B *** 

St. Heller, Jersey, March 1st. J 
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Sir, — Mr. Frank Paul's letter on the above subject in 
your issue of February 24tli contains nothing new, but 
it .serves the very valuable purpose of inducing us to 
retrace our steps, and making us wonder whether, in our 
haste, we have missed one or two fundamental points. 
Suppose we go back to the very beginning and " think in 
protoplasm." Evolution may, and does, bring about 
differentiations in the protoplasm, but it cannot alter 
^ • its organic constituents, which, through countless ages, 
remain the same. Growth is just a constant breaking 
down and building up of the protoplasm, which owes its 
instability to the contained nitrogen. All bodies into the 
composition of which nitrogen enters are most unstable 
— one has only to think of high explosives. 

I think we all agree that growth depends on the amount 
of chemical change — that is, on the degree of instability 
of the protoplasm, which, in its turn, is regulated by the 
amount of nitrogen it contains. It is a fact that cancer 
appears more frequently in tissues formed of highly 
compounded nitrogenous molecules, where changes are 
most active, while tissues like fat, which consist of 
relatively simple molecules, and are thus the seat of little 
change, are passed by. There is thus something to be 
said for the belief of Mr. Paul and others, that the too 
free use of stimulating meat food may predispose to 
cancer. On the other hand, a healthy gastro-intestinal 
apparatus may be trusted to look after an. excessive 
intake of proteins, which are broken down into amino- 
acids. From these cleavage products the cells take the 
necessary protein peculiar to themselves, the remainder 
being changed by the liver cells into harmless urea. 

Now the nitrogenous body which is concerned in endo- 
genous tissue metabolism is creatinine (*/i<oi — meat), a 
substance which is known to stimulate growth. Its amount 
may vary in diflerent animals and individuals, but is re- 
markably constant. But one may ask, Why is it, when 
cancer develops, that it is only the cells of a particular 
organ, say the mamma, that respond to the nitrogenous 
whip? It is because the cells of the tissue affected have 
been kept young and more active by repeated irritation, 
and it is only young cells that are stimulated to greater 
effort by an excess of nitrogen. The farmer never gives 
sulphate of ammonia to mature plants, but to those which 
are young and growing. I sometimes indeed wonder 
whether the occurrence of cancer is a ghastly attempt on 
the part of the organism to reproduce itself asexually. 
after the functions of the true sexual cells are in abeyance. 

The " instability of tissue ’’ mentioned by Mr. Paul 
might be controverted by (1) limiting the protein intake, 
(2) keeping the gastro-intestinal organs healthy, and (3) 
guarding against prolonged local irritation. As regards 
treatment, advantage might be taken of the knowledge 
that creatinuria occurs in hyperthyroidism, and that 
throughout the greater part of the growth period, during 
pregnancy, and in the puerperium the excretion of 
creatine- is an occurrence so regular that it might be” 
regarded as entirely physiological. 1 — I am, etc., 

t'pliollaml, bancs, l-'eb. gsth. J* Thomson Shirlaw. 


Sir. — The letter of Mr. Frank T. Paul, in your* issue 
of February 24th, and that of Mr. E. G. Fenton, on 
March 3rd, raise points in regard to the genesis of cancer 
of great interest. That tumours are the result of the 
excessive growth of ordinary tissue cells will be agreed 
by most pathologists. The problem is to explain the 
factor which causes this excessive growth. Most of the 
body tissues are actively growing, but their growth 
activity is controlled, so that although excessive growth 

C r. r ft-: mat Cic.iliiiin. Amlfrw Itunn-r (Monographs cn Iho- 
chi-mistry). 


may occur occasionally, as when a damaged aria requires 
to be repaired, the process is arrested once the damaged 
area has been restored. In tumours, on the other hand, 
the excessive growth is continuous, and persists during 
the life history of the tissue cells concerned, even if they 
are transplanted into another animal. Clearly a genetic 
change has taken place in certain cells for excessive 
growth. 

1 have attempted to explain how this change takes 
place, and its nature, in a paper published in this Journal 
on April 30th, 1932, and more recently in a book called 
The Origin of Cancer. The problem resolves itself into 
two questions. What is the change that has taken place 
which results in the tumour cell growing at an excessive 
rate? And secondly. What is it that causes this change? 
As I have pointed out, I believe we can answer the first 
question, but the second is more difficult. 

There seems to be a very general desire on the part of 
your correspondents to attribute the cause of the change 
to factors in the environment, such as diet, manner of 
living, etc., but there arc good reasons for believing 
that environmental factors have very little to do with 
the incidence of tumours. The susceptibility of the tissues 
‘ to undergo the ' change which results in tumour appears 
to be an inherited genetic factor. This unstable character 
of the tissues has been handed down through many 
generations, and like any other inherited defect tends 
to increase in an unchecked population. 

This view is supported by experimental work on mice, 
and by the observed fact that when tumours are found 
in uniovular twins both twins have the same type of 
tumour in the same situation at approximately the same 
time, and that no examples have been found of one 
uniovular twin with a tumour which was not present 
also in the other twin. As tumours usually occur late 
in life the twins cannot be subject to the same environ- 
ment, and the only common factor would appear to be 
their genetic identity. This view is not likely to be verv 
popular, as it does not open any very obvious path 
towards the control of tumours, but our object is to 
arrive, if possible, at the truth, however unpalatable, ns 
it is only by so doing that we can hope to make progress 
towards the solution of this problem, which far too long 
has eluded us. — I am, etc., 

London. W.I, March 3rd. . J* P * Lockhmvt-Mcmmf.RY. 


Sir. — Before the days of substitution therapy Richard 
Cabot pointed out that pernicious anaemia was essentiallv 
a disease of the cancer age. Now that it has been 
demonstrated that pcniicious anaemia is a dcficiencv 
disease it might not be illogical to consider cancer as 
a disease of the pernicious anaemia age, and to inquire 
I as to the possibility of the cause of cancer being found 
in the lack of some essential substance in a susceptible 
subject. 

Most of the so-called cures of individual cancer cases 
which one has observed have been the result (or 
apparently so) of mixed treatments by various substances, 
plus dietary restrictions of various sorts, but chiefly liv a 
reduction of the protein clement and an increase in the 
vitamin-containing vegetables and fruit. The common 
factor in most of the cases noted lias been that of diet. 
Might not research along these lines, as suggested In* Dr. 
W. Mitchell Stevens in your issue of February 24th 
fp. 352). lead to something simple in the way of cancer 
cure, which, as Sir William Willcox (British Homoeopathic 
Journal, xxiii. No. 2, 133) recently said, may have- Ivin 
there, just round the comer, awaiting recognition? — I 
am. etc., 

London, N T. March 4 th. W. Lets TeMITETON*. 
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Ovulation and Menstruation 
Sir, — 1 was very pleased to read Dr. Novak's letter 
in your issue ot March 3rd (p. 401), for my article, written 
in reply to the paper he published in the Journal of 
September 23rd, 1933, showed that our differences of 
opinion call for correspondence. Just as Dr. Novak now- 
takes exception to some of my views, so did I disagree 
with some which he expressed. 

We disagree, in the first place, on the use of the word 
" menstruation." I prefer to restrict the word to periodic 
uterine bleeding in cycles which are ovular in type, 
mainly because students have difficulty in discriminating 
between normal uterine bleeding and pathological haemor- 
rhage, and also because I believe that anovular bleeding 
in women should be regarded as pathological. My feeling 
is that there will be great confusion if anovular uterine 
haemorrhage is regarded as physiological. For example, 
in Dr. Novak's letter he refers to the post-menopausal 
haemorrhage caused l>y granulosa cell tumours as 
" menstrual " bleeding, a description which few will 
accept, and which would, if widely used, add further 
to the existing confusion in the nomenclature. The second 
point upon which we "differ is the frequency of anovular 
cyclical haemorrhage. If Dr. Novak will refer to his- 
article of September 23rd, 1 think he will agree that it 
creates an impression that anovular cyclical btceding is 
not infrequent in apparently normal' women. I am not 
prepared to accept this opinion, hut regard anovular 
bleeding as relatively rare and of a pathological nature. 

I have always admired the wonderful anihjial work of 
Corner. Hartman, Hisaw, and Allen, but l' do not agree 
that the interpretation of the physiology of the human 
menstrual cycle must necessarily be dominated by the 
results tliej' have obtained with lower animals. Perhaps 
I have in mind the fact that menstruation in the human 
subject was for many years regarded as being homologous 
with the pre-oestrous bleeding of the bitch— a view which 
is still retained in some English textbooks of gynaecology. 
Again it is not yet established that the female sex 
hormones, which have such well-marked effect m lower 
animals, are of comparable importance in the human 

K "l J agree absolutely with Dr. Novak in liis view that 
reproductive endocrinology is in an unsettled state, and 
I also realize how difficult it is to obtain reliable human 
material from which information can be obtained of the 
physiology of menstruation. Although I disagree wit.i 
W Novak’s views on the incidence of anovular bleeding 
in normal women, I have every respect for his own 
admirable work, nor did I intend that any of his other 
publications or those of Corner, Hartman, or Hisaw should 
be included among those criticized m my article. 

I am, etc.. 


London, IV. 1, March 5th. 


Wilfred Shaw. 


Sir ,_I wish I could think that Dr. Wilfred Shaw will 
be wise enough to take Dr. Novak's well-merited rebuk 
to heart Judging, however, from lus recent, papers. I 
am afraid that Dr. Shaw imagines that he is nearing 
th~ summit of Mount Olympus, and, therefore, is beyond 
accroach or reproach. In these circumstances and as 
one Of the oldest of those who m this country have 
°" +n , olve the problems associated with the 

SSS- fcSS* I * -r *° — « 

C lTOlT°regard Dr to N tr k scientific point at issue I will 

m To^clp 

(p at< 76) n that menstruation can occur without ovulatori 
land ovulation without menstruation) : and this, as Dr. 


Novak says, is generally accepted to-day by those who 
interpret properly the word *' menstruation ” and under- 
stand its significance. When I read Dr. Shaw’s paper' in 
the Journal of January 6th I was seriously disturbed, hot 
only on scientific grounds, but even more because of 
the contemptuous way in which he referred to the 
" American school," whose distinguished investigators 
have done so much to throw light on the reproductive 
functions ; and because he assumed an " oracular posi- 
tion " which, as Dr. Novak justly implies, is quite un- 
warranted by anything Dr. Sliaw has done. I do not 
know of whom Dr. Shaw’s " school " consists. He him- 
self appears to be a disciple of a certain German investi- 
gator. . 

I fear that Dr. Shaw has been spoiled by the absence 
of criticism — he will find plenty in regard to his views 
on different subjects in the new (fourth) edition of The 
Principles of Gynaecology (1934), although his name is 
not mentioned — and lie has assumed that everyone has 
" swallowed wholesale " all that he has written, as, 
indeed, may be the case in not very well informed 
quarters. It so happens that Dr. Shaw has been immune 
from criticism for several reasons: no one has wished 
to impede or discourage one of the few clinical gynaeco- 
logists in London who arc attempting to do research work ; 
secondly, most of his" communications have been published 
in journals in which no criticism is possible. I should 
hot like our American colleagues to imagine that in this 
country Dr. Shaw's views are those of all of us who are 
interested in the subjects about which he has written. 
Yet even in regard to his last paper, unfortunate though 
it was, I should have refrained from public comment had 
not Dr. Novak shown how deeply Dr. Shaw has wounded 
the brilliant band of workers in America who have really 
scientifically and effectively advanced our knowledge. I 
did, it is true, at the time of publication, express to 
friends in this country, both verbally and in letters, my 
disapproval of Dr. Shaw’s pontifical attitude. 

I would observe once more, as I have often done before, 
that such subjects as menstruation cannot be usefully 
studied by histological methods only. AH Dr. Shaw’s 
statements come to us by way of the microscope lubri- 
-cated with ” midnight oil,” and perhaps of a few clinical 
reports. He has, I believe, entirely ignored comparative 
physiology, biochemistry, and experimental methods. 
Without these, and the power to appreciate work based 
on them. Dr. Shaw is wasting his time and making him- 
self ludicrous by an assumption of superior knowledge, 
to which those of us who arc less confident of the final 
truth, but have sought it more scientifically than he, have 


been exposed. — I am. etc., 
Liverpool, March 3rd. 


W. Blmr-Bell. 


Ovulation and tlic Human Sex Cycle 

Sir, — Following upon a leading article on the above 
topic ill the British Medical Journal of January lGtli, 
1932 (p. 10S), correspondence appeared in the issues of 
January 23rd and February Gtb of the same year over 
the names of Dr. Wilfred Shaw and Dr. J. M. Robson, 
of whom the former adduced, evidence in favour of 
restricting ovulation in the human subject to a narrow 
margin round the fourteenth day of the .cycle, whereas 
Dr. Robson was of the opinion that the existing evidence 
did not justify so strict a limitation. 

The question as to the time at which ovulation occurs 
has been approached from different angles, and data 
relevant thereto have been derived from : , 

1. Histological studies of the endometrium and of the 
changes which it undergoes under the influence of corpus 
luteum hormone after ovulation. 
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2. Direct observation of the ovary at the various stages 
of the cycle. 

3. Recovery of ova from the tubes. 

4. Determination of a cycle in the activity of the uterine 
muscle, and deduction of ovulation from changes therein 
dependent upon the inhibitory properties of corpus lutcum 
hormone. 

5. The probable age of voting embryos. 

6. Records of restricted p.riods of copulation in the human 
subject and in monkeys. 

In a recent review of the literature Robson' concludes 
that, although ovulation most frequently occurs about 
the middle of the intermenstrual period, a considerable 
mass of statistical data indicates that ovulation may take 
place at any time of the cycle. In this view be supports 
that expressed by Dickinson 5 after a review of the 
literature up to 1*127, and by Evans and Stvezy' at a later 
date. 

To the evidence which has been accumulated from the 
various sources specified it may be pertinent to make a 
contribution. The occurrence of faint bleeding on a 
single day during the intermenstnnim has been reported 
by many gynaecologists, and is generally considered to 
be an indication of the ovnlative process. In an isolated 
case recorded bv Simpson and Evans,* its occurrence over 
a period of twenty months was observed to vary in 
different cycles between the fifteenth and nineteenth days 
of the period. Papanicolaou, 3 who made a study of the 
correlation between vaginal smt'nra and ovarian cyclic 
changes in seventeen women, observed erythrocytes as 
early as the seventh day in some and as late as the 
seventeenth day in other casus. In fifteen cycles of 
twenty-four to twenty-six days’ duration in a single- 
subject erythrocytes were found at varying dates between 
the ninth and fourteenth days, the highest frequency of 
ovulation lying between the twelfth and thirteenth days. 
As the figures are based on an indirect method and not 
on direct observations of the ovaries, their value depends 
largely on the extent to which they are supported by 
other similar cases. It is for this reason that the follow- 
ing particulars are given of the occurrences of the ovu- 
latory sign (so-calkd) over a period of two years in one 
and the same subject, aged 40, in whom the number of 
cycles was 29, the average length of cycles was 23.25 days, 
the number of appearances of " ovulatory sign " were 
sixteen (see below), and the average duration of menstrua- 
tion was five days. 

Occurrences of Slight hitermcnstcuul Weeding 

Length of Cycle blisbt flU-whng, 


1933 


1934 



in Da vs. 

Day.* 

/January 

23 

12 

February 

29 

15 

March 

. . 26 

12 

April . 

27 

13 

May 

. 30 

, . — 

June 

25 

. .. 20 

July 

29 

— 

August 

... 30 

— 

September 

. . 26 

— • 

October 

30 

— 

November 

... 29 

13 ' 

November to December 

. 30 

15 

.December to January 

... 38 

i 14 . 

#29 

/January to February 

. . 26 



February 

.. 2S . . 

12 

March 

2G . 

20 

Apnl ... 

28 

— 

May 

2G 

11 

June .... 

. . 2 S ... 

— * 

' July . 

. 29 - 

22 

July to August 

29 , . . 

. ... T\ 

August to September 

29 

. — 

September . 

- 2$ ... 

. — 

October 

. . 2S 

. — 

November .. 

... 25 

.. . .. — 

December 

. 2$ 

— • 

'December to January 

... 29 

20 

J January to February 

... 2S 

— 

(February 3 to March 


13 


’ Counted from first day of last menstrual period. 


It is possible that erythrocytes were present at inter- 
menstruat stages in the cycles which are left blank, but 
no microscopical examination was made, and the data 
refer to a manifest sign. 

Hartman* r has reported finding interval bleeding in 
75 per cent, of 105 cycles in monkeys at a favourable 
time of the year. There is, at present, no conclusive 
evidence that this phenomenon of slight bleeding is/ in 
reality, an infallible sign of ovulation, but, on the assump- 
tion that it is, the data given above would provide evidence 
[a) that ovulation can occur as late as, and after, the 
twentieth day, and (6) that there may be more than one 
ovulation in a cycle. The distribution also suggests that 
the onset of menstruation is not determined by the 
ovulatory process. If reliable data could be accumulated 
from man}- such cases, it would then be possible to 
determine the significance and the value of the 
phenomenon. — I am, c-tc., 

Edinburgh, March 3rd. Axnie M. H.UX, M.A., Ph.D. 
P.5. — Professor Novak's letter, which we observe in 
to-day’s issue, plays a just tribute to the investigations 

of the " American school " in this matter. , __ 

A. M. H. 

Rnr.BrscES 
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Basal Narcosis in Anaesthesia 

Sir, — O ur experience with avertin as the routine 
method of induction in over 2,000 gynaecological opera- 
tions has proved it to be a procedure which is of great 
value and, with some simple safeguards, which is 
eminently safe. The letters of Sir Francis Shipway and 
others ( Journal , March 3rd, p. 400) have directed atten- 
tion anew to the supreme importance of these safeguards. 
There would seem to be no doubt that in the past deaths 
from respiratory failure following the use of avertin have 
been caused («) by the employment of an excessively large 
dose in an ill-advised attempt to produce complete 
anaesthesia, or (b) by associating with it an unduly large 
amount of such respiratory depressants as morphine. 
In our own experience we early found that the reduction 
of the pre-anaesthetic morphine from 1/4 to 1/S grain 
resulted in an immediate lessening of respiratory- de- 
pression following the administration of avertin ( Lancet . 
May 31st, 1930, p. 1177). On these matters Sir Francis 
Shipway and others had previously- issued a warning to 
the profession. 

In view of the current interest in the various classes 
of pre-operative medication it would seem opportune for 
us to state that our further experience with avertin has 
confirmed us in the views previously expressed in this 
Journal (December oth, 1931), after a study of its use 
in our first 1,000 cases. We have convinced ourselves: 

1. That in a dosage of 0.0S to 0.1 gram per kilo of 
body weight avertin is a safe drug, hi 2,000 cases there 
has been no mortality or morbidity traceable to its use. 
The total mortality- from all causes was ten. 

2. That it possesses outstanding advantages in the ease, 
comfort, and certainty of its induction. 

3. That it largely eliminates post-operative complica- 
tions, such as sickness, bronchitis, and broncho- 
pneumonia. In these respects it has created a virtual 
revolution in the conditions obtaining in our wards from 
the standpoint both of the patients and of the nursing 
and medical staffs. — We are, etc.. 

Royal Infirmary’, Edinburgh, James d OUNG. 

March 3rd. . N. Stuart Fraser. 
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Carbon Dioxide in Barbiturate Poisoning 

. Sir, — M r, R. J. McNeill Love, in your issue ot February 
24th, makes some shrewd comments on the danger of 
basal narcosis, and offers valuable hints as to the pro- 
cedure in cases of poisoning. He has, however, com- 
pletely omitted from his article all mention of carbon 
dioxide — to my mind the most valuable agent of all, 
especially in cases of respiratory depression with avertin. 
I have never had a case-of respiratory failure and cardiac 
embarrassment with this narcotic that failed at once to 
respond to the administration of carbon dioxide, with or 
without oxygen. 

It would seem, too, that carbon dioxide hastens the 
return to consciousness in these cases. This seems 
difficult to explain, since avertin is. almost entirely 
excreted in the urine. Possibly the raised blood pressure 
causes more blood to (low through the kidneys and. better 
elimination, and certainly the increased ventilation of 
the lungs will get rid of any ether vapour from the 
alveolar air, if this has been used in addition to the 
avertin. 

In my opinion, during operations such as thyroid- 
ectomy, where one is faced with the probability of a 
severely damaged myocardium, the indiscriminate use of 
cardiac stimulants is rather like flogging a tired horse. — 
I am, etc., 

Guildford, March 2nd. 'A. Barnsley. 


Sudden Circulatory Failure and Diabetic Coma 

Sir, — I read with interest the letter of Drs. Fuller and 
Himsworth (March 3rd, p. 405), and also that of Dr. 
Douthwaite (February 24th, p. 353). As the latter says, 
there is much to support the conclusions arrived at by 
Dodds and Robertson in their article on the cause of death 
in diabetes ( Lancet , 1930, i, 852). 

Two additional factors which support their view that 
death results from circulatory failure are: 

First, that in many severe diabetics there is electro- 
cardiographic evidence of myocardial change, as shown 
by considerable flattening of the T wave in all leads. The 
supposition that the imperfect metabolism of the diabetic 
leads to malnutrition of the myocardium is, I think, 
reasonable ; but in cases in which I have found this change 
to be present it is of interest to note that the appearance 
of the curve has remained unaltered after treatment 
which has controlled the diabetes. 

Secondly, in older patients at any rate, the common 
association of diabetes and the big-vessel type of vascular 
sclerosis (affecting the coronaries) must be borne in mind. 
— I am, etc., 

' Leeds, March 2nd. J 0HN R ' H - TOWERS. 


Dermatitis Due to Sodium Evipan 

Sir, — In your issue of February 24th there were three 
most interesting articles on basal narcotics. Dr. H. W. 
Featherstone, at the end of his paper, included some 
remarks on these drugs from the anaesthetist's point of 
view, but did not mention. that some of them occasionally 
cause a severe dermatitis on the hands of those employing 
them, totally different to those transient erythemas some- 
times seen affecting patients after their use. In 1932, in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association. Kulchar 
reported a case of contact dermatitis due to avertin in 
an anaesthetist, characterized by an erythemato-squamous 
eruption aggravated by each exposure. Now I wish to 
report a case due to the use of sodium evipan. 

An anaesthetist consulted me concerning a rash on the 
back of his hands ; this had troubled him for almost two 
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-weeks, and was a very discrete, papulo-vesicular eruption, 
which showed exacerbations several times a week, and which 
tended to indicate a contact dermatitis. As he had been 
handling procaine, ephedrine, and sodium evipan, patch tests 
were performed with these three substances. The tests to 
procaine and ephedrine were negative, but the evipan patch 
showed a marked vesicular eruption, which lasted for almost 
four days. Similar patches .applied to controls gave negative 
results. 

It is interesting to note that the patient gave a history 
of having cut his finger about three weeks before, when 
filing off the top of an ampoule of sodium evipan. — 
I am, etc., 

G. A. Grant Peterkin. 

Skin Department, Kd in burgh Koyal 
infirmary, l'eb. 27th. 


Posl-vaccinal Encephalitis 

Sir, — I note that in your summary of the discussion on 
vaccination, which took place before the Epidemiological 
Section of the Royal Society of Medicine on February 23rd 
(Journal, March 3rd, p. 397), I am made to say that post- 
vaccinal encephalitis was not a rare disease and that about 
1,000 cases had been reported from all countries. The 
second statement represents, of course, only a rough 
estimate, but it is probably not far from the truth. The 
first statement, that post-vaccinal encephalitis is not a rare 
disease, may quite likely have emanated from me while 
replying to many questions, but what I really intended to 
convey was that post-vaccinal encephalitis was rare, but 
not extremely rare, and, further, that its importance was 
not to be measured simply by its rarity when determining 
the choice between voluntary and compulsory vaccination 
during a period of variola minor. — I am, etc., 

Lister 'Institute, S.W., March 3rd. J- G. Ledingham. 


• “ Fourlli Disease ” anil Glandular Fever 

Sir, — With regard to the existence of a " fourth 
disease ” in addition to the common exanthemata — 
measles, scarlet fever, and German measles — may I point 
out that glandular fever may be accompanied by an 
eruption indistinguishable from German measles, and the 
occipital (and other) glands may be enlarged. In other 
cases it may produce eruptions resembling measles or 
scarlet lever, or eruptions not typical of any of these. 
A single case may have more than one type of eruption 
during its course. 

As there is reason to believe that glandular fever has 
again become prevalent during the last few months, it 
would be advisable to keep it in mind, both in sporadic 
cases with eruptions and in infectious diseases hospitals. — 
I am, etc., 

London, W., March 3rd. Letheby Tidy. 


Inheritance of Menial Deficiency 

Sir, — In your issue of February 24th (p. 355) Dr. 
Ian D. Suttie occupies a good deal of space, in which 
he succeeds in showing how little he knows about the 
principles of heredity. Anything more than the crudest 
elements of modern genetics appears to be beyond him, • 
and of any understanding of the broader principles of 
biology there is not a trace. This is perhaps not surpris- 
ing, as Dr. Suttie’s activities have evidently been exerted 
in other directions. His outlook is a rather narrowly 
psychological and medical one. Yot he considers himself 
capable of instructing a biologist and geneticist in the 
interpretation of a particular pedigree. 

In pursuance of this narrow point of view he tells us 
that a hereditary interpretation is " unverifiable in regard 
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to imUifmUe characters such as mental illness and defect, 
particularly when we take into account the smallness of 
human families ami the length of " generations ami ini- 
possibility of experiment. "" As the sentence quoted con- 
tains all the special pleadings which one generally hears 
from those of Dr. Suttie’y outlook, it nvay he worth while 
dealing with them, especially as the rest of his letter con- 
tains nothing of any value. 

I presume that even Dr. Suttie would not deity the fact 
that innumerable physical defects and abnormalities in 
man are inlurited ns perfectly definite and fixed entities 
from generation to generation. If lie is inclined to do so, 
perhaps he will consult my btxik, Heredity in Man. or any 
other work he can find on the subject. At any rate, no 
rule of normal mentality who has considered the evidence 
for the inheritance of physical defects has any doubts on 
the subject, so far as 1 am aware. The evidence is loo 
formidable, too extensive, too conclusive, to leave any 
room for doubt. Now the-se facts of inheritance as fixed 
units apply equally to abnormalities which wholly or 
partly involve the nervous system. Peroneal atrophy 
is a case in point. In one published pedigree, 101 
descendants from a single affectcel individual included 
twenty-one who were affected, and the particular method 
of inheritance was clear from the pedigree. A Swedish 
pedigree of myoclonic epilepsy, including over "2.000 in- 
dividuals in seven generations of descent, shows that this 
rare condition is inherited, hut by different rules from the 
last. Both these conditions involve the muscular system 
ns well ns the nervous system, but the effect on Itotb 
systems is equally specific. Huntington's chorea is 
another nervous condition, ending in dementia, the in- 
heritance of which cannot be disputed by anyone who 
examines the published pedigrees. In a juvenile form of 
amaurotic idiocy, recently investigated by Sjogren in 
Sweden, the progressive neurological and ophthalmoscopic 
symptoms were strikingly constant, and of the inheritance 
there is again no doubt. The same author has made an 
investigation of a marked form of feeble- mindedness, with 
interrelated pedigrees including some 1,500 persons. The 
affected individuals showed remarkably uniform symp- 
toms, and although the inheritance is recessive, there 
can be no question that heredity and not environment 
is responsible for the condition. 

It is therefore clear that anyone who admits the facts 
of physical inheritance must also admit that many 
abnormal conditions of the nervous system, and mental' 
defects as well, are inherited. I have not, of course, 
mentioned a tithe of the evidenco for mental inheritance. 
Some of the recent evidence on the inheritance of mental 
defect has been summarized and discussed in the British 
Journal of Medical Psychology (vol. xiii, page 254). I 
would ask Dr. Suttie to do me the honour of reading 
and digesting that paper, and the original works to which 
it refers, before he again puts pen to paper under the 
illusion that the difficulties to which he refers prevent 
any proof of the inheritance of mental defect. — 
I am, etc., 

London, W.C.2, March 1st. R- RuccLES Gates. 

V This correspondence is now closed. — E d., B.M.J. 


The Tuberculosis Problem 

Sir,— Your correspondent "" A. R. F,'" has disturbed a 
hornets" nest, and I would fain hope that out of evil good 
may come. Speaking with some authority on this problem, 
which I have been studying for more than half a century' 
and with an intimate knowledge of the difficulties that 
beset all of us who have tried to shed light upon the 
darkness that envelops the solution of the greatest 
problem in medical science, I sadly fear that politicians 
and bureaucrats have made confusion worse confounded. 


The correspondence so far shows the muddle of the 
bureaucratic experts. One writer. Dr. J. D. Macfio, tells 
us there nre “ far too few beds in most counties and 
cities,"' and another, “ If. N. K.,” tells us that ' during 
the past few months we have been unable to keep our 
sanatorium beds filled owing to the lack of new cases of 
tuberculosis.” The problem of the prevention and treat- 
ment of this widespread scourge must be attacked anew 
with new methods and new weapons, and (as " A. R. F.” 
suggests) the medical profession as a whole should rise 
to put an end ” to such a parody of scientific organiza- 
tion against this scourge.” The solution of this problem 
needs the co-ordination and education of the whole pro- 
fession, anil since clinical skill and knowledge are essential 
for tlu- detection, treatment, and even prevention of 
tuberculosis it was a grave political blunder to place in 
the hands of medical officers of health — a political bureau- 
cracy-duties and responsibilities which must be borne 
mainly by the medical practitioners, who are the first 
to make contact with this disease and should be the first 
to deal with the victims in the home before tubercle 
bacilli have appeared in the phlegm, and thus the disease 
has become a danger to the family and to society. Jn 
tlie daily round physicians, surgeons, and general practi- 
tioners alike have to deal with tuberculosis, and should 
be able to recognize the disease and apply scientific 
methods of diagnosis and treatment to the commonest 
form of tuberculosis — best called phthisis — which is the 
essential source of infection long before — maybe many 
years before — the disease has actually become infectious. 
Thereby wc shall find the secret of success which lias so 
far eluded us. 

In 1909 I began my tuberculosis campaign in London, 
and in 1913 I had established thirteen tuberculin dis- 
pensaries (clinics) in various centres in Great Britain, 
chiefly in London, thus inaugurating a plan of attack by 
means of early diagnosis and prompt treatment on the 
scientific lines suggested by Robert Koch in 1891. X 
think I can prove by concrete evidence, and figures that 
we must return to some such system of attack with the 
weapons of science, if we wish to succeed on a large scale. 
Medical opinion is already showing a trend in this direc- 
tion, and the L.C.C. results seem to prove clearly that 
the bureaucratic system has been a ghastly failure. It 
is time that public opinion, should not only know but 
realize that the annual expenditure of more than 
£3,000,000 on this Government system has hardly touched 
the fringe of the problem. 

Now is the time for the medical profession to " take 
arms against a sea of * troubles caused by this wide- 
spread and cruel disease. Let us realize the fact of 
failure in the past and make a patriotic effort to help 
the helpless, distracted, and , poverty-stricken multitude 
to obtain satisfactory treatment for their otherwise un- 
relenting disease before it is too late — before the disease 
has sapped their health and strength and destroyed their 
industrial capacity and efficiency. Mere discussion in the 
British Medical Journal cannot help the victims. I would 
ask "" A. R. F." and other correspondents to visit the 
only tuberculin clinic in London, and see for themselves 
how such an organization might help them and many 
other medical men to deal with the disease at once and 
on the spot, before it has become notifiable, by means 
of scientific rather than haphazard methods. Later we 
might organize a crusade and win support by holding 
meetings in London with the object of establishing 
other clinics for dealing with this disease by the methods 
of science on a well-organized plan, in which physicians, 
surgeons, and general practitioners trained in new methods 
could and would play a dominant part in combating 
tuberculosis in all its forms and stages among the poorer 
members of society. — I am, etc., 

London, w.i, Feb. 2ist. W. Camac Wilkinson. 
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Sir, — I n view of the interest which is at present being 
taken in the diagnosis of puli nonary tuberculosis and the 
at present apparently impossible task of obtaining medical 
men who will and can diagnose this condition, at a stage 
when it can be cured, I am somewhat reluctantly making 
the following remarks. 

It is now generally admitted that a physical examina- 
tion of the patient avill not carry us very far, and I, 
among others, have suggested the abolition of the stetho- 
scope as a means of more early diagnosis. It will, I 
think, be sufficiently obvious that examining the sputum 
for tubercle bacilli, if relied on lor early diagnosis, will 
usually end in fatal delay. Having got rid of two 
methods which have in the past been regarded as essen- 
tials, I now come to another method which is at present 
thought to be of great help in these cases. I refer to 
.v-rny examination, and for the diagnosing of early cases 
I think this method is also of very little practical value. 
If we remember that the .v-ray film only shows shadows, 
and these must be very considerable in order to be 
visible, we must not be surprised at this. What, then, 
is left for us to do? I would suggest that a careful 
history of the patient's previous illnesses and a careful 
study of his symptoms would carry' us a long way. 

With regard to tuberculosis officers I would suggest 
that they should frequently visit the sanatorium to which 
their cases are sent and try to find out. in these, usually 
obvious, cases where they have gone astray, and learn, 
by an intensive study of them, how others can be pre- 
vented from joining the dolorous company. In con- 
clusion, I would observe that if early cases are to be 
treated efficiently a sanatorium suitably constructed must 
be provided. — I am, etc., 

Ayrshire Sanatorium, New Edward E. Prest. 

Cumnock, Feb. —7th. 


A Falling Birlh Rale 

Sir, — I find it difficult to regard the falling birth rate 
with anything else than equanimity. Those in whom it 
inspires such dark forebodings seem to me to be moved 
almost entirely by sentiments of political expediency. 
They appear to be afraid that the proud position this 
country has won in the past by the not wholly admirable 
qualities of pugnacity, business acumen, and acquisitive- 
ness may not be maintained by a dwindling population. 
Those like myself who hold that the most desirable 
qualities are not the exclusive possession of the dominant 
races, and who have felt more of the painful duties than 
the pleasant privileges of nationality, are not likely to 
share their views. 

My blood remains quite uncurdled by Sir James Barr 
and his school, who for Want of selective breeding appar- 
ently envisage a world of the future peopled by paupers, 
moral degenerates, and criminal lunatics. I cannot 
imagine why he assumes that the seventeenth century 
had a " small but intellectual population.” Surely every 
age since the dawn of history has had its weaklings, its 
wastrels, and its simpletons-, and I don’t see that we have 
any more than our fair share now. It seems to me that 
Nature never did weed out the unfit. They have always 
managed to survive and propagate their species, and their 
lineal descendants are not the denizens of the asylum, 
the gaol, and the workhouse, as we should like to think, 
but our noble and intellectual selves. The waxing and 
waning of stocks is a matter of common observation. 
The countryside is strewn with the wrecks of noble 
families. Village clods with Norman names elbow us in 
the market-place, and the family trees of some of the 
brightest names of the present day have their roots in 
Bedlam. 

I fancy possessive instincts unconsciously cloud the 
scientific outlook of those who are most severe on our 
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poor relations. They feel that for themselves and their 
likes the world should be a garden in which no weeds must 
grow. With little show of meekness they feel that” they 
should inherit the earth, and all who do not attain their 
level are vermin fit only for extermination. I should like 
to plead for a .wider charity. Not only of our superior 
selves, but of every living thing is the earth the rightful 
heritage.. Only an immediate threat to our existence, not 
merely a distant fear for the future, can - justify our 
stealing their birthright. The rat in my pantry I may 
kill. The lion in the desert I should leave alone. 
I cannot see that the human family is more dangerously 
threatened by its poor relations now than it has ever 
been. To meet the problem of the criminal, the lunatic, 
and the shiftless with demands for their extermination 
seems to me rather like greeting a hungry beggar with a 
shot-gun. 

If the argument is to be carried to its logical end, why 
should not practical eugenics be applied to the enfeebled 
creatures who cumber our hospitals with their gall-stones, 
gangrenous appendices, and perforated gastric ulcers? 
Why should a sickly sentimentality offer them the relief 
of surgery when it is obvious their tainted stock would be 
better extinguished? Why not let Nature pursue her 
proper destiny and weed them out? For all we know 
they may be the bearers of recessive genes for their 
several ailments. It must be a very misguided benevo- 
lence to preserve them to propagate their antisocial taints. 
And as for those degraded wretches suffering from tuber- 
culosis, notorious transmitters of their polluted strain, 
squandering the wealth of the world in hospitals and 
sanatoria, how much more economical and prudent to 
knock them on the head and spare ourselves an intolerable 
burden in the future! 

I cannot help thinking that man must be more than 
the product of his genes, and that Nature, so far from 
weeding out the unfit, always meant some to have ten 
talents and some only one, with the tendency always 
towards enrichment. Cannot the same power that made 
a man from an ape breed a Shakespeare from a sot? 
If it were a matter of the body alone, man might 
hope to master his future. But the qualities we call 
fitness and unfitness are not wholly of the flesh, and 
to seek perfection along the path of selective breeding is 
only to bark our shins in the dark searching for what 
is not there. 

There once was a man who determined to make the 
most beautiful music in the world — but he spent his 
life buying better and better pianos. — I am, etc., 

Upwell. Feb 24th A - J- HaWES. 


Medical Examination al the Police Station 

Sir, — Regarding certain statements reported in the Press 
as having been made by Mr. Justice Rigby Swift in two 
recent cases, I have been expecting to see, in the medical 
journals, a deluge of letters of protest. For some reason 
this is not the case, and it appears to me that one 
particular remark — if correctly reported — needs comment 
and a protest of the strongest kind on the part of the 
medical profession. I refer to the case where, in a charge 
of “ being under the influence of drink while in charge of 
a motor vehicle,” a doctor, who had been called by the 
accused man on his own behalf to examine him and 
received a fee of 10s. 6d. for so doing, gave evidenca 
adverse to the accused and was rebuked by the judge for 
accepting a fee in the circumstances as not being " quite 
nice." 

The suggestion here is that a medical man is only 
entitled to his fee if he is willing to give evidence satis- 
factory to the accused, instead of doing that which is one 
of the recognized duties of any reputable man — medical 
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or otherwise — namely, speaking the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. I consider that such 
a remark from a judge is unwarranted, and official atten- 
tion ought to be called to it. Ot the right of a medical 
man to be paid for his services to a patient there surely 
can be no question. Whether flic patient likes the doctor's 
opinion has nothing to do with it. One might as well say 
that a patient who visits a consultant, and after examina- 
tion is told that he is suffering from a grave and in- 
curable disease, should not pay the consultant's fee. but 
should only do so if the professional verdict is a favour- 
able one. Such a position cannot logically be accepted. 

An idea of this kind is especially to be deprecated when 
given utterance to hv one who, from his great experience 
and high public position, might be supposed to understand 
the ethical code of a sister profession. Our sympathy 
should go out to the medical man concerned, whose 
attitude was absolutely correct and who was fully entitled 
to his fee — though for some reason he is said to have 
refunded it. — I am, etc., 

Ixinfon, AV. I, M-ircli 5th. PCRCt 13. Sl’ORGlX, 


Colonic Irrigation 

Sir. — Dr. M. B. Ray, in your issue of February 10th, 
asks what amount of training is required of those persons 
who are to carry out colonic irrigation. He asks if they 
are to he State-registered nurses, members ol the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, or bath 
assistants. The Education Committee of the College of 
Nursing feels very strongly that treatment of such a 
nature demands the services of the trained nurse, work- 
ing under the direction of a doctor. It would view with 
grave concern any suggestion that colonic lavage should 
be carried out by those who had not a full nurse's train- 
ing. and had therefore little knowledge of the dangers 
they might encounter in administering the treatment. 
Mr. Elmslie. in his reply to Dr. Ray in your issue of 
February 24th, says that "it is really a question of 
the convenience of organization and of the patient.” In 
the eyes of the nursing profession it is a question rather 
of the welfare of the patient than his or her mere con- 
venience, and any question of organization must be a 
secondare’ consideration. Surely no medical man will lose 
sight of this point of view when deciding by whom the 
specialized treatment of colonic irrigation should be given. 
— I am, etc., 

Emily E. P. MacManus, 
Chairman of the education Committee, 
College of pursing. 


London, W.l, l : eb. 27th. 


Legal Ownership of X-Ray Films 

Sir— Tiie article under this heading in your columns 
on January I3th is very’ interesting, but the author does 
not seem to have borne in mind that x-ray films are 
taken not only as a matter of diagnosis and treatment, 
but often with at any rate one other motive. It is 
difficult to conceive of two or more medical practitioners, 
be they general practitioner or specialist, arguing between 
themselves as to who should retain ownership of .r-ray 
films of a case that they as a team may have been 
treating, so we will look at this matter from the point of 
view of a general practitioner. 

A case of suspected bone or joint injury’ comes before 
him. How is he to deal with it? Presumably he will 
examine it clinically and render any treatment, such as 
correction of maiposition or applying splints, etc., that he 
may consider necessary. By this time he may or may 
not feel sure that ail is well. In either case, if he is wise, 
his next move will be the same : he will arrange to have 
•an x-ray picture taken, either by himself or by a radio- 


logist. And here the vital question arises. He will not 
only want the x-ray photograph to confirm his previous 
actions, and possibly to guide him in his future conduct 
of the case, but still more will he want it if an action for 
negligence or malpraxis is brought against him in con- 
nexion with flic case. I remember .at .an early stage in 
my forensic medicine course tlic lecturer impressing upon 
his audience the utmost importance of obtaining x-ray" 
pictures of cases of bone or joint injuries attended by 
them : furthermore, all medical defence associations- 
reiterate this point in their circulars and annual reports. 
Surely, then, for this reason the general practitioner, even 
if he is not legally entitled to claim ownership of the x-ray 
films, would he wise to reach an agreement on the point 
beforehand, when arranging tor the films to be taken. 

Under the subheading “ Other Suggested Owners " it 
is stated. “ It is fairly certain in law ... be [tlic G.P.j 
is not one of the parties to the contract." This reasoning 
is difficult to follow, for surely in this connexion there are 
two separate contracts— namely, (1) ns to fee between 
patient and radiologist, and (2) between the general practi- 
tioner and radiologist as to the nature of the x-ray 
photograph to be taken. If this view is incorrect then 
it does not seem to matter much how or what the radio- 
logist photographs, and the patient would have no redress 
if the x-ray examination was done unsatisfactorily. 

Surely the general practitioner's answer to the lawyer's 
question, 1 What valuable consideration have you given 
for it?’’ is that he has used his experience and superior 
knowledge to direct the patient to a reliable and competent 
radiologist with precise instructions as to the nature of 
the x-ray photograph to be taken. In this light tlie 
situation is reversed, the radiologist being the agent of 
the general practitioner and clearly instructed bv him as 
to the duty to he performed. The view that it is difficult 
to sec how the general practitioner can claim of his own 
right to see the film appears to me to stretch the argument 
to absurdity. I should imagine that, from the point of 
view of custom only, most if not all patients would be 
very disappointed with a doctor who arranged for them 
to be x-rayed and did not see the film, and would regard 
him as showing an utter lack of interest in their case ; 
nor can I supjxise that any other parties to the x-ray 
examination would desire otherwise than that the general 
practitioner concerned should see the films. So much if 
general custom is of any validity ; n J a w.— I am> etc _ ’ 

JolKinm-Inye. South Africa, AllaX B. Savarbreck 

Feb. 7th. 


Medical Lonlnbii lions fo Lay Journals 

• “ rt,cle wlth the dramatic title '* Motherhood 

is Safer— if Tou are Poor,” was published in the Scot list 
Duly Express of February 21st. It calls for some com 
ment. Dealing with maternal mortality, “ A Famoit 
Gynaecologist " states : , 

• , f. ilc fil I t nj ost important cause is puerperal sepsis o 

the mom n ? - that lS , mcant thc introducing of bactena intc 
t c mother during or shortly after the birth of her child ant 

;s 1C fh K T n t? nse 1° 1 I 0CaUzed or general disease. The traced) 
t,at th e medical attendant mav carry the germ on hi 

r«ent!v r thf'T ' “ lha ?' has bc ™ ^-vn comparative^ 
U - gC may be present in thc attendant's throai 
'‘ d>ut causing any persona! inconvenience. Without atii 
s) mptoms to reveal its presence, a doctor mav be his patient* 
most deadly menace. All women, at such a ’time, are miner 
able to infection, but Nature renders assistance in the fight." 

Such a statement appearing in the lay press serves 
no useful purpose to the public, and might only bring 
highly conscientious colleague, the victim of circumstance 
into professional disrepute. The "Famous Gynasco 

!°n- St ~ l , at , n , Certain he or she is n °t an obstetrician— to 
telling only half of the truth, and indeed the lesser half, 
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indicates that sensational effect has been his main object ; 
or, to be more charitable, he may be a young writer of 
.limited experience, with little penchant for reflection and 
savoir-faire. The contributor has been content to pillory 
the medical attendant. He has failed to mention the 
well-recognized possibilities of intrinsic and auto-infection. 
(See article' in Edin. Med. Journ., 1932, xxxix, No. 2, 
by the present writer.) . ' 

From the lay reader’s point of view, also, the article 
in question is undesirable and harmful. Where is the 
encouragement for the expectant and potential mother in 
a contribution the reading of which would inculcate only 
a dread and fear of pregnancy and parturition into the 
mind of any woman? Consider the eflcct of mental 
anguish and worry during pregnancy on the subsequent 
labour and puerperium, and their total effects on maternal 
mortality figures. Some five years ago I wrote in a medical 
newspaper: “ Expectant mothers should, if at all nervous, 
be told that the vast majority of confinements are easy, 
natural, and safe. They should not be frightened by 
articles on maternal mortality in the public press, as such 
are apt to prove a harmful policy.” This should, I 
think, indicate to the " Famous Gynaecologist ” the type 
of message of hope, comfort, and encouragement which 
does so much to fortify the expectant mother and render 
her pregnancy and parturition less morbid. 

In conclusion, I would express my extreme disappoint- 
ment at the increasing number of tactless professional 
contributions to the lay press by colleagues, and would 
suggest that " the code ” be readjusted to obviate the 
menace — for so it is. I would appreciate the opinions of 
other colleagues. — I am, etc., 

Balbchulish,- Feb. 27 th. Lachlan Grant. 


“Cheap Anaesthesia”' 

Sir, — D r. Grneme Bentlif may congratulate himself on 
the fact that he lives in the sunny South instead of the 
frozen North. If he had his wages calculated by 
Scotsmen, and they were paid by the same people 'who 
calculated them, he would realize what value is put on 
an anaesthetist's services. There have been articles on 
fee-splitting in the Journal recently ; but the payment of 
anaesthetists is not a splitting of fees, it is getting a tiny 
chip off — which is a difficult matter. 

A great deal of the trouble is due to the farming-out of 
the anaesthetic work. It is the same in all trades in this 
district. A few years ago the colliers had what they 
called the " butty ’’ system, whereby one or two men 
in a stall got about £20 a week and the remaining eighteen 
— who did all the work — got practically starvation wages. 
This has been put an end to, and each man gets his money 
according to the tonnage he gets out. So long as the 
account for the anaesthetist’s work is sent to the patient 
by the surgeon there will be dissatisfaction. I have met 
many patients who thought that I got half the surgeon’s 
fee for giving the anaesthetic 1 The result of this low-fee 
farming-out business is that in the whole of Yorkshire, I 
believe, there is only one man who attempts to make a 
living as an anaesthetist. The others are just in general 
practice and give anaesthetics as a side-line because they 
find it impossible to live on the fees which they would 
obtain as anaesthetists. This has retarded the advance of 
anaesthetics, because, on the fees obtained, anaesthetists' 
cannot be expected to afford either to travel and really 
see what is happening in other places, or to pay for 
expensive apparatus which, though it may give safer 
anaesthesia for the patients, is not a business proposition 
to buy and maintain. 

Little attention is paid to anaesthetics in the curriculum. 
We recently had at one of the hospitals to which I am 
attached a house-surgeon appointed who had given six 
anaesthetics only before he came on duty and was liable 


to be called upon to give anaesthetics in the most grave 
emergency casus. The public will never 'get the best 
anaesthetic service until they pay the' anaesthetist direct, 
and pay a proper fee. — I am, etc., 

Doncaster. Feb. 2ist. ■ E. J. Chambers. 


Lung Disease after. “ Gassing ” 

Sir, — M ay I be permitted to thank Dr. G. Basil Price 
for drawing attention to a misquotation and an error in 
my recent article on gas sequelae {British Medical Journal, 
November 1 1th, 1933). As he surmises, the decimal point 
was misplaced in my original manuscript. T regret that 
I am unable to give the source of the quotation' with any 
certainty. I believe that it came from the Continental 
literature, which is hard to come - by in New Zealand, 
and I have not got the original article by me. 

The War Pensions Appeal Board in Auckland has not 
made a special study of the incidence of pulmonary 
tuberculosis following chest injuries. We have records 
of twenty-two cases in which it was reasonable to believe 
that the parietal pleura had been penetrated. In eight 
cases tuberculosis had supervened, and in two others 
it could not be excluded with certainty at the time of 
examination. No inference as to the incidence of tuber- 
culosis can be drawn from these figures, as the Board 
has no access to the files of men with penetrating chest 
wounds as a whole. Dr. Price’s article in Tubercle of 
December, 1929, had escaped my notice, and I wish to 
express my gratitude to him for drawing my attention 
to it. — I am, etc., 

Auckland, Nov Zealand, Jan. IStli. '^ r - • Abbott. 


Pruritus Ani 

Sir, — The interesting letters on this subject cover most 
of the ground. My experience is that the majority of the 
cases are due to a fold of mucous membrane acting as 
a wick and allowing the succus entericus to keep the skin 
in this region moist. The second most common cause 
is Enterobius vermicularis, whilst a not uncommon cause 
is dietetic. In connexion with the latter cause I have 
recently had an interesting case of a woman, aged .62, 
complaining of constant pruritus ani. She was thoroughly 
examined, but no cause for the pruritus could be found. 
A'-ray treatment cured ” for two months. Ultimately 
the patient found out that by refraining from eating 
apples she was free from irritation. Everyone appreciates 
the fact that alcohol and such beverages as coffee, etc., 
often cause this form of “ idiopathic ” irritation, but this 
was the only case I have seen of apples being in- 
criminated. — I am, etc., 

Bath, Fob. 27th. A. Gordon Watson, M.D. 

*,* This correspondence is now closed. — Ed.,' B.M.J. 


The Services 


HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE KING 
Air Commodore A. W. Iredell lias been appointed Honorary 
Physician to His Majesty the King, vice Air Commodore 
H. V. Wells, C.B.E., who has vacated the appointment oil 
retirement from the Royal Air Force. 


The King has conferred the Efficiency Decoration of the 
Territorial Army on Colonel A. R. Moodie, A.D.M.S., 5 1st 
(Highland) Division ; Major and Brevet Lieut. -Colonel R. A. 
Lennie, R.A.M.C.(T.A-), and Majors W. Leslie, M.C., and 
LI. Mcl. Weeks, M.C., R.A.M.C.(T.A.). 


The War Office announces the promotion of Major-General 
J. A. Hartigan, C.B., C M.G., D.S.O., M.B.. the new 
Director-General, Army Medical Services, to Lieutenant- 
General. * 
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PROFESSOR F. C. PURSER. M.D. 

Tirade nt of the Royal College of Physician*. Ireland 
It was with deep regret the medical profession in Ireland 
heard of the unexpected and sudden death of Professor 
Francis Carmichael Purser, which occurred at his residence. 
:V>. FiUwilliam Place. Dublin, on February 28th. 

Dr. Purser was bom in India, the son ot a hifth official 
in the I.C.S., and received bis early education in the 
Grammar School, Galway. He entered Dublin University, 
where he had a distinguished career in arts, and subse- 
quently in medicine, and received his medical degrees in 
1899, 'graduating M.D. Dublin in 1901.' Amongst his 
earliest appointments was that of physician to the Rich- 
mond. Whitworth, and linrdwicke Hospitals, a post 
which he held until his death. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians. Ireland, in 1904. 
and was also a Fellow of the Royal Academy .of 
Medicine, and an ex-president of the Dublin University 
Biological Association. On the expiration this year of 
the term of office of Dr. 
T. G. Moorhead as president 
of the Royal College of I 
Physicians, Dr. Purser was 
elected as bis successor. He 
was a member of the British 
Medical Association, and a 
past-president of the Irish 
Medical Association. In 1933 
Dr. Purser was appointed 
King's professor of medicine 
at Dublin University, and 
was also honorary professor 
of neurology. Dr. Purser 
belonged to a very di«- 
t.nguished Irish family. He 
was a nephew of the late 
Professor John Mallet Purser, 
medical school. Trinity College, Dublin, and the late 
Dr. Louis C. Purser, who was senior Fellow and vice- 
Provost, Trinity College, Dublin. Miss Sarah Purser, 
the Irish artist, was his aunt. Dr. Purser is survived by 
his wife, who is a daughter of the late Dean O'Brien of 
Limerick, and by a son and three daughters. One of 
the daughters is a member of the medical profession, and 
his son is an assistant professor of English literature in 
Glasgow University. 

The following are extracts from an appreciation by a 
medical colleague and intimate friend of Dr. Purser, 
which has already appeared in the Irish Times'. 

Dr. Purser's death is more than the passing of the 
official head of one of the branches of the medical pro- 
fession of this country, of a lucid teacher, of a dis- 
tinguished physician. It is the disappearance of a great 
personality. The positions be held Were honourable and 
important, and his professional accomplishments also were 
great. His teaching was not only sound, but logical, 
well arranged, convincing. Students knew- where they 
got good teaching, and they crowded- to his lectures. 
He had the gifts of common sense and good judgement. 
His critical mind separated the seed from the chaff with 
ease and little loss of time. For many years past he 
had taken a special interest in diseases of the nervous 
system, and without abandoning his work as a general 
physician, he won for himself the position of specialist 
in neurology. There were few difficult neurological cases 
in the country in which his aid was not sought. This is 
perhaps the most complicated and difficult branch of 
medical practice, but Purser made crooked paths plain, 
not only to medical students, but to the practitioners who 
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called him in consultation. His examination of a case 
was in itself an education. The position he had attained 
in neurological medicine was unique, and there is no one 
to fill the vacancy. 

It is generally misleading to mention any one quality 
as the keynote of a man's character, for even the 
simplest character has many notes. If forced to name 
the dominant quality in Purser's character, one would 
probably say " honesty." It was his honesty — given his 
courage — which made him so indomitable a Rugby 
player in his youth. It was his honesty which — given his 
native abilities — made him so thorough and competent 
a physician. His honesty compelled him, not infre- 
quently, to hold opinions very different from those of 
his associates, but at the same time it held their respect. 
To meet, him was to realize his essential goodness. His 
modesty was surprising. He held various important 
appointments, but he sought none of them. Unwillingly, 
he became president of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and only when he was persuaded that his duty demanded 
of him to accept the burden of the office. He had to be 
persuaded more recently to accept the chair of medicine 
in Trinity College, lie disliked publicity, and some of 
the necessary duties of bis position were positively dis- 
tasteful to him. 

His friends, however, do not think mainly of the 
professor and the president. They think of Frank Purser, 
the companion of the fireside and the countryside, the 
wise adviser, the never-failing friend, cultured in art 
and literature, interested in public affairs. Above ail, 
be loved the countryside in Ireland. Few knew the 
country as well. He was equally at home on the hills 
of Kerry, on the bogs of Achill, and in the glens. of 
Donegal,' and be was equally at borne with the fishermen 
and peasants in Connemara and with his colleagues in 
learned societies in Dublin. He loved his holidays in the 
connin’ , and odd days stolen for country walks. Moun- 
tains fascinated him, and there was no high mountain 
in Ireland that he had not climbed time and time again. 
A few years ago he bought a farmstead in County 
Wicklow, where lie spent most of his leisure, and where 
lie looked fonvard to spending a quiet old age. He came 
of a long-lived family, with the gift of retaining their 
activity to extreme old age, and he had always been of 
robust physique. His passing was quick and easy. The 
grief for his friends and for the public is that it occurred 
twenty years too soon ; for he bad not yet approached 
his sixtieth year. 

Dr. Purser served in the European War, and was a 
member of the Order of the British Empire. While a 
student, and after taking his medical degrees. Dr. Purser 
Was an active supporter of Rugby football. He played 
in international games for Ireland. 

[The photograph reproduced is by Werner anti Son, Dublin.] 


ALFRED GEORGE BARRS; M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Hos. I.L.D. 

Consulting Physician; Leeds General Infirmary, and late Frofcssor 
of Clinical Medicine m the University of Leeds 

We regret to record the death, on February 28th, of 
Dr. A. G. Barrs, an outstanding personality for more than 
half a century in the medical and social life of Leeds. 

Bom in Leicester in 1853, Alfred George Barrs received 
his medical training at Guy's Hospital and the University 
of Edinburgh. In 1875. he graduated M.B.Ed., and in 
the following year obtained the diploma M.R.C.S. In 
1882 he proceeded M.D., became M.R.C.P. in 1SS4, and 
F.R.C.P. in 1S93. After holding appointments at Guy’s 
Hospital he went to Leeds in 1879, built up a large 
practice, and attained eminence as a consultant, par- 
ticularly in cardiac disorders. A paper by him on the 
use of digitalis in aortic valve disease was published in the 
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British Medical Journal in 1892, and five years later, in 
these columns again, he inveighed against the excessive 
restriction of diet in enteric fever. He was for some tim,e 
honorary physician to the Leeds Public Dispensary. In 
18S4 he was appointed assistant physician to the Leeds 
General Infirmary, and physician about eight years later. 
For twenty years he served it in this capacity, and was 
then elected a member of the consultant stafl. After 
holding a demonstratorship in physiology, Dr. Barrs 
succeeded to the chair of medicine in the University of 
Leeds, then the Yorkshire College, in 1899, and held that 
appointment until 1910, when he became professor of 
clinical medicine. When the University obtained its 
charter in 1904 he was its first representative on the 
General Medical Council. In 1921 he was elected emeritus 
professor of medicine, and his services to medicine 
generally and to the University were recognized in 1931 
by the conferment upon him of the LL.D. honoris causa, 
the occasion being the centenary celebrations of the Leeds 
medical school. He was a member of the council of, and 
examiner for, the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
In 1S80 he joined the British Medical Association, was 
secretary of the Section of Medicine when the Association 
met at Leeds in 18S9, and was vice-president of the 
Section of Therapeutics at the Bournemouth meeting in 
1891. At the outbreak of war in 1914 he received the 
commission of lieutenant-colonel, and took charge of the 
medical division of the 2nd Northern General Hospital 
at Leeds. Dr. Barrs combined a great gift for friendship 
with a staunch loyalty to .causes in which he believed. 
His wide and profound knowledge, a stern devotion to 
essentials, and a caustic humour rendered him a most 
able teacher and a trusted consultant. Broadminded in 
outlook, he was conservative as regards new departures, 
and strongly criticized certain developments of State 
medicine. For many years he edited Braithwaitc's Retro- 
spect of Medicine, and critically examined all new advances 
in therapeutics, selecting the practical from the visionary 
with a keen eye for truth and error. Yet each new 
contribution received his careful consideration, and he 
delighted in that form of controversy which stripped 
a -subject of false trappings and casuistry. Similarly, in 
his private and social life generosity was allied with 
healthy cynicism, and his friendships were many, vigorous,' 
and long-lasting. He was a popular and genial chairman 
of the Leeds Club.- ' Dr. Barrs had been a widower for 
many years, and leaves no children. 

R. A. V. writes: 

With the passing of Dr. Barrs a great figure has dis- 
appeared from the University and the General Infirmary 
at Leeds. As one who had the privilege of acting as one 
of his clerks and later as his house-physician, and in 1931 
the honour of presenting him for the degree of doctor 
of laws honoris causa in the University of Leeds, I have 
especial reason to revere his memory. Dr. Barrs was a 
great teacher. He taught us the value of observing the 
minutest details in the histories we took of our patients 
and in our descriptions of the physical signs. He could 
be severe, and often was in his criticism, but his strictures 
never left ,a sting behind. Indeed, I think it would be 
true to say that the more he criticized the more we loved 
him. He was affectionately known by us all as "Dickie.” 
His one desire was always to do the best for his patients. 
His sympathy and his solicitude for them never failed. 
To those in trouble he was an ever-constant friend. 
Many there are who have reason to be grateful for a 
kindly generosity which was none the less bountiful 
because it was practised in secret. His ideals were high, 
and he had a profound distaste for the passing fancies 
that sometimes cloud the horizon of medical progress. His 
outlook was distinguished by a robust common sense, 
which could strip the false from the true with a few terse 


phrases that impressed themselves on his ■ hearers and 
served as a powerful stimulus to' their mental processes. 
His friendship was valued by all ' those who' were 
privileged .to enjoy it. His sense of humour and his 
gift of adaptation to the company in which he found 
himself made him everywhere a welcome visitor. ' The 
familiar pipe that was his constant companion in his 
hours of relaxation at the club or on the links seemed 
typical of the genial good-fellowship by which he was" 
distinguished. The world is poorer for his passing ; it is' 1 
richer for his memory. 


T. H. HAYDON, M.B., B.Ch. 

Marlborough 

By the death, after a short illness, of Thomas Horatio 
Haydon on February 24th, at the age of 68, Marlborough 
and a large part of Wiltshire are deprived of the services 
of a very able practitioner and an old friend. . 

Dr. Haydon graduated M.B., B.Ch. Cambridge in 1S9I, 
and obtained his M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.Lond. the same 
year. He was a student at Cambridge and St. Thomas's, 
and afterwards held the posts of house-surgeon and 
obstetric house-physician at St. Thomas’s, assistant 
medical officer to the South-Western Fever Hospital, arid 
clinical assistant to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 
He settled in Marlborough nearly forty' y'ears ago, where 
he built up a large practice, and his services were much in 
request both by' his patients and by his medical confreres. 
A first-class general practitioner and a successful surgeon, 
he took a great interest in the Savernake Hospital, and 
largely assisted in its development from a cottage hospital 
to, what it now practically is, a general hospital of eighty 
beds. He contributed various articles to the medical 
journals, and took an active interest in the work of 
the British Medical Association, being chairman of the 
Swindon Division in 1931 and president of the Wiltshire 
Branch in 1932 ; he was also chairman of the Wiltshire 
Medical Advisory Committee, set up by the B.M.A., 
where his advice was always sound. He was highly 
esteemed by all medical men in the county, and his skill 
and kindly manner endeared him in an unusual degree 
to all his numerous friends and patients. He took an 
active interest in local affairs — church, Angling Associa- 
tion, British Legion, and golf and tennis clubs. He was 
also a member of the Territorial Force, served throughout 
the war, and then retired with the rank of brevet colonel. 
He leaves a widow. 

H. G. T. writes: 

Though engaged in general practice, Haydon's post as 
honorary surgeon to the Savernake Hospital gave him 
opportunities of surgery of which he availed himself to 
the full, and in course of time he thus established a 
reputation as an operating surgeon throughout the county'. 
He was particularly well known in connexion with diseases 
of the, ear. As regards recreations, he rowed while' at 
Cambridge and represented his college on the river. He 
was also one of the leading spirits at St. Thomas's in 
putting a boat on the river in the name of the hospital. 
But his lifelong passion in the direction of sport was 
fishing. His summer holidays were, of course, devoted 
to it, and during the rest of the year he loved now and 
then to snatch an odd day on the Kennet. A recital of 
the bald facts of Haydon's life, however, can give no 
idea of the man’s extraordinary charm. Children took to 
him at once, and he was " Uncle Tom ” in an honorary 
capacity to many' from the day of their first introduction, 
while his small patients at the hospital were devoted to 
him and he to them. But this mention of the hospital 
makes it almost necessary to say' a few words about that' 
institution which he loved so much. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 
Demonstrations 

The spring course of demonstrations of specimens in the 
museum opened on March 9th, when Mr. Cecil P. G. 
Wakcley gave the first of three demonstrations on recent 
additions to the museum. On March 12th, 19th, and 26th 
Mr. C. E. Shattock will 'give demonstrations on specimens 
illustrating surgical diseases of liver and bile-ducts, diseases 
of joints, and diseases of the large intestine. The demon- 
strations will be given in the theatre of the College, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, at 5 p.m. ; they are open to advanced students 
and medical practitioners. 


SOCIETY OF APOT HEC ARIES OF LONDON 
The following candidates have passed in the subjects indicated : 

Surgery. — P. C. Alexander, A. H. L. Baker, E. C. Dax, 
B. payal, G. F. Metcalf, J. R. Owen, J. H. Playne, H. D. 
Robinson, J. P. WaPh Conway. 

Medicine.— II. Anderson, J. L. Freer, A. E. Ginn, II. R. Kasday, 
D. P. King, G. Wilson. 

Forensic Medicine. — A. H. E. S, El Mahallawy, J. L. Freer, 
A. E. Ginn. II. G. Howitt, D. P. King. L. A. Lewis. A. G. 
Manley, J. Mason, P. II. Willcox. 

' Midwifery. — II. M. El Magidi, A. H. E. S. El Mahallawy, 
J. L. Freer, B. T. Jones. 

The diploma of the Society has been granted to A. H. L. 
Baker, E. C. Dax, II. R. Kasday, D. P. King, If. M. 
El Magidi, H. D. Robinson, and G. Wilson. 


Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Commons this week passed Supplementary 
Estimates and discussed the Air Estimates for 1934-5. 
It is hoped next week to debate the Navy and the Army 
Estimates. The Rural Water Supplies Bill and other 
Bills were down for consideration on March 7th. The 
constitution and terms of reference of the Royal Com- 
mission on Durham University were announced. 

Accounts of the income and expenditure during 1933 
of the General Medical Council and of the Brandi 
Councils, as also of the Dental Board of the United 
Kingdom, were presented for the House of Commons on 
March 2nd. 

A Protection of Animals Bill, presented by Sir Robert 
Gower on March 5th, is concerned with the employment 
of horses and steers at rodeo displays. 

On March 5th a report by the Attorney-General on the 
Birmingham United Hospitals Bill was laid on the table 
of the House of Commons, and referred to the committee 
on the Bill. 

The Dyestuffs {Import Regulation) Bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons on March 5th, and the 
Workmen's Compensation Act (1925) Amendment Bill a 
second time on March 2nd. The Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages (Scotland) Amendment Bill was 
reported to the House from the. Scottish Standing Com- 
mittee, with amendments, on March 6th. On the same 
day the Indian Pay (Temporary Abatements) Bill was 
read a second time in the House of Commons. 


Temperature for Deep Coal Mining 

Mr. Tinker, in the House of Commons on February 21st, 
drew attention to the temperature and conditions in the 
Parsonage Colliery, Lancs. The Secretary of Mines had said 
the depth of this pit was 3.850 feet. Mr. Tinker contended 
that the depth at the coal face was over 4,000 feet. A 
Royal Commission on Mines. had said 4,000 feet was the limit 
of practical working. At that depth, without ventilation, 
the temperature was 115° F. At Parsonage Colliery the 
best possible was ‘done, but in October, when the pit was mot 
as deep as now, the temperature was 100° or 103° F. There 
was a brisk current of air, but men were working naked, 
covered with sweat and dirt. A complaint was made from 
the mine that lads were working at the face. In Spain, if 
the temperature exceeded 91°, the men were hot allowed to 


work more than six hours. In Holland persons under 
20 years must not work at. all. in a temperature exceeding 
86°, nor adults more than six hours. In Germany they 
must not work more than six hours if the temperature 
exceeded 82°, nor in France if it exceeded 95°. Mr. Ernest 
Brown said the temperature which mattered was wet bulb 
temperature. There were 679 workers in the Parsonage mine, 
and the wet bulb temperature on the date Mr. Tinker cited 
was not 103° but 82°. A special committee under Dr. J. S.. 
Haldane had issued seventeen reports dealing with high., 
temperatures. Report No. 6, by Professor K. Neville Moss, 
dealt with the effect of high temperatures on the miner. 
Dr. Haldane, in a letter to Mr. Brown, had said that European 
miners always stopped work before their temperatures rose to 
any injurious extent. Dr. Haldane also wrote: " On the 
whole we do not think that any good object would be served 
by prescribing a limit of wet bulb temperature for the 
carrying on of work in the mines." Mr. Brown added that 
the 4,000 foot level had only been taken as a datum line 
in estimating coal reserves. 


Maternity Benefit and Unemployment Allowance 

In the House of Commons on February 26th the Unemploy- 
ment Bill was considered in committee. On Clause 37 
(persons to whom and circumstances in which allowances 
may be granted) Sir II. Betterton moved an amendment 
providing that the whole of any maternity benefit under the 
National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1932, exclusive of 
any increase of such benefit by way of additional benefits 
and of any second maternity benefit, should be disregarded 
in determining the need of an applicant under Part II of 
the Bill. He said that, as the Bill stood now, it might be 
argued that among the resources of the family the £2 
maternity benefit which came in by reason of the Health 
Insurance Acts should be taken into account. It was clear 
that the needs of the family increased at the same time.' 
because this sum was earmarked for a specific purpose — 
namely, to help the woman. Mr. Buchanan said the amend- 
ment was of no value, because the first £2 was merely 
a book-keeping transaction from the approved society through 
the person concerned to the doctor and the nurse. What 
was important was the second sum, which was given to meet 
the additional human needs of the mother and child, and 
he trusted that the second £2 would also be left out of 
account. Mr. Hudson said that wherever the Board’s officer 
was shown by a young married couple that they had in fact 
spent the additional money on their needs, the sum would 
be regarded as being available for those needs, and though 
the amount would not be disregarded, the needs would be 
allowed for. The Assistance Board was prohibited from 
taking medical need into account. It was to make sure that 
the Board should say that the £2 was definitely for the 
woman's medical needs that the amendment was moved. Any 
needs other than medical needs would be part of the needs 
of the man which the Board would have to take into 
consideration. The committee agreed to the amendment^ 


Poor Law Medical Officers in County Durham 

- On February 27th Mr. Batey asked the Minister of Health 
if he was aware that twenty-four district Poor Law medical 
officers in the county of Durham were complaining of financial 
loss, owing to 15,000 unemployed people having had their 
right to medical benefit stopped. Mr. Shakespeare said that 
a number of insured persons in the administrative county 
of Durham had recently lost their title to medical benefit 
under the health insurance scheme. The Minister of Health 
had seen reports in the Press that a number of district 
medical officers in Durham had made representations to the 
local authority for an increase of remuneration. This was 
a matter for the local authority, with whom he was getting 
into touch. The district medical service was available for 
those who were no longer within the insurance scheme- 
Mr. Batey asserted that his figures were taken from the 
Medical Union. Mr. Maxton asked if Mr. Shakespeare 
realized that these medical officials were already overworked 
before this additional work was put upon their shoulders. 
No answer was given. 
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Wrongful Removal to Asylum 
In the House of Lords on February 27lh the Earl of 
Kjnnoull drew attention to the case of a Mrs. Broad, and 
raovWi " That in the opinion of this House the removal of 
persons whoso sanity is in question should not l>e dependent 
on a telephone message nor carried out in the absence of 
a responsible person,*' He recalled the circumstances in which 
Mrs. Broad, owing to a telephone error in an address, was 
wrongfully removed from her home to an asylum. He urged 
that only in urgent cases should the telephone be used. In 
other cases there should be confirmation in writing. Arrange- 
ments should always be made with the relatives, and mental 
nurses should be employed. Viscount Gage (Lord in Waiting) 
said that there was no dispute that a most unfortunate 
mistake was made, anti the Government was quite prepared 
to accept the words of the motion. They agreed with the 
facts Lord Kinnoull gave. The relieving officer to whose 
attention the case was first drawn did not himself proceed 
to remove , he reported on the telephone to the relieving 
officer whom the Middlesex County Council had appointed 
to (leal with cases of this sort under the Act of 1891. It 
was clear that the first relieving* officer transit rnd all responsi- 
bility to the second official. One of the objects of the 
procedure was to enable experienced officers to deal with 
actual removals of this kind of case. The Government felt 
that a mistake about an address could not be excused on 
any ground. As for the future, the whole object of this 
procedure, which was to enable action to bo taken quickly 
and to prevent mishap to the patient, would Ik* lost if they 
fetter* d the responsible official's discretion too much. In 
the whole experience of the Board of Control this was the 
only case they could recollect of this particular kind. Their 
lordships could rest assured that it was very unlikely that 
it would occur again. 

The Earl or Kinnoull asked the Minister to urge in the 
Ministry of Health the very great advantage which would 
accrue if trained mental nurses were used instead of ordinary* 
male nurses. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


The Sterilization Report 

In the House of Commons, on February 28th, Mr. Hugh 
Molson moved a resolution declaring that the facts in the 
report of the Departmental Committee on Sterilization indi- 
cated a state of affairs calling for action. The resolution 
requested the Government immediately to consider the unani- 
mous recommendation of the committee* in favour of legisla- 
tion permitting voluntary sterilization in certain cases. Mr. 
Molson congratulated the Minister of Health on setting up 
the committee and securing distinguished men and women 
to serve on it. The committee had presented a unanimous 
report on a controversial subject, though unanimity among 
medical persons was not common. The report recommended 
the legalizing of voluntary sterilization of mental defectives 
or persons who had suffered from mental disorder ; secondly, 
of those suffering from some grave physical disability which 
had been proved to be transmissible ; and thirdly, of persons 
where there was evidence that they were likely to transmit 
mental defect or disorder. Mr. Molson pointed out that all 
the witnesses before the committee held that heredity was 
an important factor in bringing about these disorders. In- 
vestigation at Rostock in Mecklenburg had shown that 67.6 
per cent, of the inmates of an institution had one or two 
parents mentally defective. At Renton in the U.S.A., out 
of 1,000 mental defectives only 350 had both parents normal. 
Kes< arch was made for the committee through local autho- 
rities in England on a group of 3,733 parents, who had 
8,841 children. -Of these children 2,001, or 22.5 per cent, 
died. Of survivors 40.4 per cent, of those between the age 
of 7 and 13 were subnormal and 45.4 per cent, of those over 
13. The child was born with predisposition to mental defi- 
ciency, and the sordid, squalid environment of a house kept 
by a mentally deficient woman or man resulted in a child 
stunted in life as well as in body. Even if mental deficiency 
were not hereditary it would still be undesirable for mentally 
defective persons to have children. On that point the report 
of the Board of Control for 192S was almost conclusive. 
From these mentally defective stocks came a large number 


of those who composed the " social problem groups ' and 
the criminal element of the population. A separate question 
was raised where* the mind had developed to a certain 
point and then had become disordered. Evidence in Bavaria 
showed that half the offspring- of a person suffering from 
schizophrenia were affected, and liable to transmit the taint 
to another generation. Sixty per cent, of the children were 
liable to be affected if one parent suffered from manic- 
depressive insanity, and probably all if both parents were 
affected. In manic-depressive insanity a lucid interval occurred 
which valid consent could be given to sterilization. 
In schizophrenia voluntary sterilization could only take place 
when the patient could be safely released from an institution. 
The strongest case for sterilization was presented by the 
carriers, who, in the words of the report, were 4 ‘ persons 
whose family history gives reasonable grounds for belief that 
they may transmit mental disorder or defect." In their case 
there could be no question of the reality of consent. As a 
safeguard the certificate of two medical practitioners would 
be needed. Most members knew of people, perfectly normal 
and perfectly sane, who refrained from marriage because 
some relative had suffered from insanity. There was also the 
question of physical infirmities, such as those of deaf mutes 
and blind persons. He had been told by those who had given 
their lives to serving such unfortunates that the danger of 
transmitting the disabilities was great, and that they favoured 
the legalization of sterilization. 

Mr. Molson remarked that Dr. O’Donovnn had on the 
Order Paper an amendment suggesting a further Departmental 
Committee to investigate the legal position with regard to 
sterilization. Mr. Molson contended that there was no decided 
case to show whether voluntary sterilization was legal. 
Whether mrmbers were for or against eugenic sterilization, 
let them legislate and make the law certain. The operation 
was now legal, and not uncommon if the purpose was tc 
protect the life of the mother. 

Wing Commander James seconded the motion. [The debate 
was interrupted for consideration of the Manchester Extension 
Bill.] Wing Commander James, on resuming his speech, 
said public opinion and leading articles in the Press, lay and 
medical, favoured the passage of a permissive Bill on volun- 
tary sterilization. 

The hour* for the rising of the House was then reached 
and the debate ended without an opportunity for Dr. 
O' Donovan to move his amendment. 


Shop Assistants’ Hours 

In the House of Lords on March 1st the Earl of 
Feversham moved the second reading of the Shops Bill. 
He said it. was based on unanimous recommendations of the 
Select Committee on Shop Assistants, 1931, The Bill would 
cover 4(30,000 young persons under 18 in the distributee 
trades. The Government would consider other "unregulated" 
occupations when circumstances permitted. The Bill pro- 
posed that for young persons in shops the normal maximum 
working week should be forty-eight hours, exclusive of meal 
intervals. For a period of two years from the passage of the 
Bill the normal maximum hours wpuld be fif tv-two. With 
a forty-eight-hour week, fifty hours' overtime might be 
worked in a year, and with a fifty- two-hour week twenty-four 
hours a year, and eight hours in any one week. Catering 
trades and garages would be allowed to average the hours 
worked. Existing restrictions on night employment of young 
persons would be. extended to the distributive trades. With 
certain exceptions young persons were to have eleven hours' 
rest in every twenty-four, the period including the hours from 
10 p.m. to 6 a.m. The second part of the Bill required the 
owner or the occupier of every- shop to provide suitable and 
sufficient ventilation, heating, sanitary conveniences, washing 
facilities, and facilities for meals, having regard to the nature 
and circumstances of the shop. Provisions relating to 
sanitary conveniences, ventilation, and heating would be 
dealt with through the medical officers of health and the 
trained sanitary inspectors. The Earl of- Iddesleigh said 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain was anxious 
about the effects of the Bill upon their trade, which deserved 
every* possible protection the House could give. He suggested 
that pharmacists should receive the protection given bv 
Clause 6 to those who supplied accessories for aircraft, motor 
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vehicles, or cycles. The Earl of Feversham said those 
en S a g e d as chemists would have to prove to the Home Ofhce* 
that they were under such pressure that averaging should be 
applied to them. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Durham University Royal Commission 
Personnel and Terms of Reference 
• Mr* Martin asked, on March 6th, what were the composi- 
tion and terms of reference of the Royal Commission to 
inquire into the affairs of Durham University and of its 
constituent colleges. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said that, 
as already announced, the chairman of the Royal Commission 
would be Lord Moyne. The other members would be: The 
Countess Grey, Sir Ross Barker, Major A. G. Church, Pro- 
fessor H. R. Dean, the Rev. F. Homes Dudden, Dr. T. F. 
Sibly, and Mr. \V. Spens. The terms of reference were: 
" To inquire into the organization and work of the University 
and its three constituent colleges and into the relation of the 
University to these colleges, and to report in what respects 
the present organization can be improved and what changes, 
if any, are desirable in the constitutions, functions, and 
powers of the University and its three constituent colleges." 


Death from Aplastic Anaemia at Spondon . — Sir John 
Gilmour told Mr. Emrys-Evans, , on March 1st, that the 
Factory Department of the Home Office had found no evidence 
that the death from aplastic anaemia of a man who had been 
employed in the eelanese factory at Spondon, Derbyshire, 
was attributable to his employment. He was engaged on a 
different process to the employees of the same factory who 
died last year. 

Conditions in the Hop-fields . — Replying to Mr. Alan Todd, 
on March 1st, Sir Hilton Young said he had received from 
the Staffordshire County Council information enabling him to 
identify farms in* Herefordshire and Worcestershire complained 
of in the recent report of the South Staffordshire County 
Council Educational Committee on hop-picking. He had sent 
this information to the Herefordshire and Worcestershire 
County Councils with the request that they would transmit 
it to the local authorities of the districts concerned, so that 
the matter might be investigated and steps taken to remedy 
any defects. 

Disablement Compensation to Miners. — Replying, on March 
1st, to Mr. David Davies, Mr. Ernest Brown said statistics 
of workmen's compensation published by the Home Office 
showed that the numbers of cases of disablement among 
miners in which payment of compensation started during 

1932 included: nystagmus, 1,962; beat-hand, 1,266; beat- 
knee, 3,076 ; and dermatitis, 30. These figures did not in- 
clude cases continued from previous years. » During the same 
year the number of persons engaged in the coal-mining 
industry who were certified by the medical board to be 
wholly or partially disabled from silicosis, or from silicosis 
accompanied by tuberculqsis, was 122. 

Housing . — Sir Hilton Young told Captain Heilgers, on 
March 1st, that the numbers of houses reconditioned in 
England and Wales under the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Acts, 1926 and 1931, were 869 in the year 1933 and 1,120 in 
the year 1932. Buildings undertaken without permission 
while a planning scheme is under consideration. Sir Hilton 
Young announced on March 1st, are liable to be removed, 
pulled down, or altered without compensation. Sir 'Godfrey 
Collins told Mr. Kirkwood, on March 1st, that at May 31st, 
1933, the number of State-aided houses under construction 
in Scotland was 23,505, and at January 31st, 1934, 18,694. 
In comparing the months of May and January regard had to 
be paid to the difference in the climatic conditions. There 
had not been a reduction in the output of houses. The 
number of State-aided houses completed in Scotland during 

1933 was 20,915. which was the highest number erected in 
any year since 1919, and for January, 1934, the number com- 
pleted was 1,195, compared with 860 in January, 1933. In 
an answer, on March 5th, to Mr. John Wilmol, Mr. Shake- j 
speare said that 1,500 Fulham families had been provided 


with housing accommodation by the London County Council. 
In addition, 400 new dwellings had been provided by the 
borough council. Overcrowding in Fulham remained a problem, 
and was receiving the attention of the Government. In the 
meantime, the L.C.C., in common, with other housing autho- 
rities, were concentrating on the more immediate task of slum 
clearance. 

< Vaccination ,' — In reply to Mr. Summcrsby, on March 1st, 
Sir Hilton Young said the number of deaths during the ten' 
years 1923 to 1932 registered as being due to vaccinia, or 
associated with vaccination, was 118. He could not under- 
take to introduce legislation during the present session to 
make vaccination no longer compulsory to the extent it was. 
Registrars of births and deaths received their instructions 
from the Registrar-General, - and those instructions did not 
authorize or require registrars to distribute any form other 
than Form A in connexion with the Vaccination Acts. 

Medical Benefit in Lanarkshire. — Mr. Skelton told Mr. 
Graham, on March 1st, that approximately 4,000 persons in 
the county of Lanark, including all burghs except Glasgow,' 
had ceased to be entitled to benefits under Subsection (5) of 
Section 1 of the National Health Insurance and Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1932. 

Pure Milk Supply Campaign. — Dr. Elliot told Mr. Guy, 
on March 1st, that he would endeavour to enlist the support 
of the medical profession in his campaign for securing a pure 
milk supply and an expansion of the liquid milk consumption 
of the country. In reply to Captain Elliston, on March 1st, 
Dr. Elliot said he could not make any statement concerning 
the precise allocation of the sum to be devoted to securing a 
purer milk supply pending the results of consultation between 
the Departments concerned and the Milk Marketing Boards. 
He noted, however, Captain Elliston’s suggestion that funds 
should be available for dairy farmers who were willing to 
install pasteurization plants as advised by medical officers of 
the public health services. Answering Captain Elliston, on 
March 5th, Dr. Elliot said no information was available on 
which to base a firm estimate of the percentage of milch cows 
in the dairy herds of England and Wales which were infected 
with tuberculosis. The measures now in force were designed 
to remove animals in a stage of disease which rendered them 
dangerous to public health and to other animals, and not 
primarily for the eradication of disease as such. Mr. Shake- 
speare, in a reply on March 6th to Captain Elliston, said local 
authorities already had powers for stopping the supply of 
milk infected with tuberculosis. A committee of the Economic 
Advisory Council was considering measures for reducing the 
incidence of bovine tuberculosis and for improving the milk 
supply. 

Convictions under the Food and Drugs Acts for sale of 
adulterated milk are not shown separated j r . 

The 1 Voter Shortage. — Replying, on March 5th, to Colonel 
Ropner, Mr. Shakespeare said it would be an unfair burden 
on local authorities to give any resident whose water supply 
had failed a right to call on the local authority to supply him. 
There were few towns where up to the present there had been 
serious difficulties. Information received from over 300 rural 
district councils in response to an inquiry sent to each of 
them showed that in most rural areas supplies were at present 
sufficient, or special measures had been taken. Sir Hilton 
Young was looking into cases of difficulty reported to him, 
and had also impressed on water undertakers the need of 
watching the purity of supplies. He had indicated measures 
to be taken, where necessary, against contamination. 

Toivn and Country Planning . — Sir Hilton Young an- 
nounced, on March 5th, that resolutions to prepare schemes • 
under the Town and Country Planning Act had been passed 
for areas in the districts of 117 authorities, and covered over 
H million acres of land. In addition, schemes covering over 
10 million acres were being prepared for areas in the districts 
of 726 authorities. Fourteen new Joint Planning Committees 
had been formed under the new Act, of which thirteen were 
executive. The Greater London Regional Planning Com- 
mittee, which was advisory, had been reconstituted under tho 
new Act. He did not think steps were necessary to expedite 
action in cases where use had not yet been made of the netf 
Act. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Vomiting after Appcndicectomy 
Perplexed ” (Paisley) writes: A lady patient of mine, 
aged 30 years, unmarried, had her appendix removed about 
two years ago owing to persistent right iliac pain. At the 
operation the organ was found to be definitely diseased, 
being abnormally long, thickened, and kinked in places. 
The operation has certainly relieved her of all pain, but 
soon afterwards she began to vomit during every meal, 
and has done so ever since, with the result that she is now 
much underweight. Consequently, she is unable to take 
a meal in public, or leave her own home on holiday. -Y-ray 
examination of the abdomen by a scries of plates has 
failed to reveal anything abnormal, and medicines have 
afforded her no relief whatever. She has been seen by 
two consultants, from whose treatment she lias derived 
no benefit at all. Any suggestions will be much appreciated. 

Cracked Tongue 

"Ceylon' Practitioner ” asks for suggestions in the treatment 
of a man of about 28 years with cracks on his tongue of 
over seven years’ duration. The cracks are painful. He 
complains of burning sensations at the pit of the stomach, 
and of flatulence. The bowels are regular, and the stools, to 
the naked eye, are not abnormal — nothing in the shape of 
typical sprue stools. No history of syphilis. There are 
so far no signs or symptoms characteristic of sprue, and the 
patient, apart from the condition mentioned, is in good 
health and attending to his professional duties. He has had 
various treatments, such as parathyroid extract and calcium, 
milk diet and fruits, liver treatment, ventriculin, and 
fermented toddy (a local preparation of yeast), but none of 
them rid him completely of his condition. Whenever it 
becomes worse he goes on liver diet, which leads to improve- 
ment but does not cure. No analysis of gastric contents 
or biochemical examination of stools has been made, because 
laboratory facilities are not available. 

Tobacco Habit 

" X Y Z " writes: Can any of your readers suggest a remedy 
for excessive smoking? My patient is a young man of 23, 
and I have tried everything I can think of. 

Income Tax 

Various Deductions 

“ Joddles inquires with regard to some points which will 
bo sufficiently clear from the following reply. 

V Subscriptions to the B.M.A. or a medical defence 
society are allowable expenses, whether incurred on behalf 
of the principal or assistant. Interest payable on loan — 
for example, to an insurance company — is not deductible ; 
the payer has the benefit of deducting the tax from the 
interest at the time of payment- If. however, the interest 
is paid to a bank, tax cannot be deducted, and the interest 
is an allowable expense. If the practitioner’s wife did, in 
fact, assist in the work of the practice, and did receive " a 


salary of £50 per annum " for so doing, that sum cm be 
claimed as a professional expense. If the claim was not 
made when the return was made it can be claimed later oi 
the ground of " an error or mistake ” in the return ; but 
the fact that it was not made at the proper time may raise 
some question as to whether the payment was a professional 
and not a domestic one. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Lumbago and Quinine 

Licut.-Colonel Charles H. Barber, J.M.S. (ret.) (Florence), 
writes: No mention is made, in the books I have at hand, 
of the use of quinine in- lumbago, and I have no knowledge 
of its use by other medical men, so that it seems worth 
while to draw attention to its value. In India, with the 
thought at the back of my mind of a possible malarial 
origin of the trouble, I have on occasion treated cases by 
the oral administration of 15 or 20 grains of quinine hydro- 
chloride per diem and have found it to ‘ act surprisingly 
well. Recently, after a month's suffering and after using 
aspirin and the usual remedies with no effect, I tried 
quinine on myself, with the result that within a few hours 
I was relieved, and in four days practically free of pain 
and disability, although other conditions were unchanged. 
I may acid that I suffered from -lumbago long before I went 
to India, and also that whilst there I had malaria only very 
slightly and on rare occasions. 

Hernes and Varicella 

Dr. R. Whittaker (Weymouth and District Hospital) writes: 
In connexion with the recent correspondence about the 
relation of herpes zoster to varicella, a household I attended 
as loeumtenent in the Isle of Man may be of interest. I 
was originally called to sec the father, a man of about 
40, with severe herpes of the left trigeminal region and 
geniculate herpes on the same side. Four days after I first 
saw him his two children developed typical varicella, and 
on the sixth day I found lie had it himself, as well as the 
herpes. The chicken-pox rash cleared up very quickly, but 
the herpes was still very marked when I last saw him, 
a fortnight after my first visit. 

Road Dangers 

Dr. George Jokes (London, S.E. 13) writes: If something is not 
done, and that very soon, the roads will be completely blocked 
up, and neither pedestrian nor motorist, quick drivers or 
slow, will be able to use Them safely or at all, except with 
great loss of time. Traffic blocks, even in suburban London, 
are becoming worse and worse. They seem to be due largely 
to lorries of ever-increasing size, with trailers behind them, 
and to motor coaches, whoso length rather than breadth 
seems excessive. I have seen lorries whose bodies extended 
a good foot o\'cr the wheels passing quite close to the 
edge of the pavement. It is not needful to send tons and 
tons of bricks or paving stones by road, and passengers can 
be carried quite easily by rail, especially from long distances. 
Parliament imposed stringent conditions on the railways: if 
it does not do something more for all classes of road users 
we shall find ourselves worse and worse off year by year. 

Corrigendum 

Glaxo Laboratories (London, N.W.l) ask permission to 
correct a mistake which occurred in their advertisement of 
March 3rd. The mistake (for which they accept sole 
responsibility) occurred in the last paragraph but one of 
the second column of their advertisement. '* Sunshine 
Glaxo is enriched by 200 and Full Cream Glaxo by 165 
international units of this essential body-building anti- 
rachitic factor " should read: “ Sunshine Glaxo is enriched * 
by 200 and Full Cream Glaxo by 165 international units, 
per pint reconstituted , of this,” etc. 


The British Drug Houses Ltd. have just issued a pneed 
catalogue of preparations for parenteral administration, 
arranged in alphabetical order. Practitioners can obtain 
a copy free of charge on application to this firm, Graham 
Street, City Road, London. N.l. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospita , 
will be found at pages 39. 40. 41, 42, 43, and 46 of mir 
advertisement columns' and advertisements as to part . 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 44 and 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise 
merit columns appears in the Supplement at page 96. 
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In the report of the B.M.A. Arthritis Committee a 
classification - was adopted differentiating on broad lines 
rheumatoid arthritis and osteo-arthritis. This differentia- 
tion is of the utmost importance from the point of view of 
aetiology, prognosis, and treatment, and as the subject is 
so wide I shall limit my remarks to the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis alone. This has been subdivided into 
primary and secondary ; in the former no focus of infection 
can be found ; in the latter such a focus can be identified 
and should be dealt with as radically as possible, with 
due regard to the general condition of the patient. It is 
essential to remember that wholesale extraction of teeth 
or enucleation of tonsils may be accompanied by as much 
shock as a major operation, and resistance may be so 
much lowered by such a procedure that the disease gains 
a firm hold, and the patient's condition is worse than 
before. This disastrous result may be. in some measure, 
caused by the liberation of toxins and micro-organisms 
in great amount, and their entrance into the general 
circulation. I shall not attempt to enumerate the many 
possible foci from which infection may proceed, but would 
stress the fact that the existence of a focus neecs to be 
associated with other factors before infection spreads to 
the joints or other tissues. The soil is, in fact, as impor- 
tant as the seed. Heredity is a factor in about 50 per 
cent, of cases, and the bodily characteristics are a slight, 
spare physique, the patient often being emotional and 
lacking in endurance, with poor circulation, cold ex- 
tremities, and a liability' to chilblains. This is probably 
the outcome of endocrine influences, with sympathetic 
instability and defective calcium assimilation. You will 
note the resemblance to the type of individual prone to 
tuberculous infection, and the close analogy between 
arthritis and tuberculous disease is a feature to which 
I shall have occasion to return. 

We have, then, two aetiological factors — soil and seed ; 
and there is a third Jn external influences, such as exces- 
sive fatigue — mental or physical — emotional strain, or 
shock. The combination of cold and damp with un- 
favourable hygienic conditions depresses ' resistance to 
disease generally, though arthritis is by no means a slum 
disease, and is met with in all classes. Local as well as 
general influences .play a part, and in the less severe 
types it is noticeable that the joints first affected are 
those which are most subjected to strain or which have 
been the seat of injury. The small proportion of so-called 
primary cases are almost entirely confined to the female 
sex, and in these, although no focus of infection can be 
detected in the light of our present knowledge, it seems 
not unlikely that here also there is a microbic factor which 
has by some means obtained access to the system. 

A French authority 1 has recently criticized severely 
the doctrine of focal infection and the operative treatment 
of foci. He admits that cure sometimes appears to follow 
the eradication of septic foci, though in other cases no 
such happy result ensues ; while there are also instances 
of the arthritis being cured or, it may be v dying out in 
spite of the continued existence of such foci. He further- 
more denies that there is any proof that the streptococci, 
commonly regarded as the cause, are anything more thaii 
common saprophytes ", and, while admitting that a focus 
of infection may serve as a portal of entry for whatever 
germ may be responsible for the arthritis, he asserts that 
we are completely ignorant of its nature. He agrees that 
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it is sound practice to deal with, infective foci in order 
to put the system into a better state of defence against 
the infection, whatever it is, and that the extraction of 
septic teeth, etc., is, for this reason, equally indicated 
in a case of gonococcal arthritis. While these views will 
not be accepted in their entirety by workers of experience 
in this country, they point an important moral — namely, 
that the treatment of septic foci should be carried out 
with the aim of improving the general health and never 
in such a' way as to weaken the patient or reduce the 
powers of resistance through the shock of extensive 
surgical procedures. In the primary' form, attention to 
the general health and mode of life is of equal importance, 
together with treatment of endocrine deficiencies so far 
as may be possible ; in other respects the principles of 
treatment for both forms will proceed along the same 
lines, for there is a strong probability that as our know- 
ledge increases the distinction between the two forms will 
cease to be made. 

Role of the Streptococci in Arthritis 
Opinions vary' widely as to the form of streptococcus 
which is the probable cause of arthritis, and as to whether 
other microbes may' not be equally' incriminated. If we 
admit that the case against the streptococci — haemolytic, 
anhaemolytic, or viridans, to name the three types most 
commonly met with in septic foci associated with rheu- 
matic disorders — may not be completely proved, it will 
still be advisable to look upon them with grave suspicion, 
and, therefore, to consider the evidence. We are at 
once faced with the doubts which are arising as to the 
differences between these three ty’pes. Besredka 1 states 
definitely that it has been established that a streptococcal 
infection can take on different clinical forms according 
to the individual resistance of the subject and according 
to the ultimate structure of the inoculated region, quite 
independently of the nature of the streptococcus or of its 
original source. He holds that the streptococci met with 
in scarlet fever, for example, may belong to several 
varieties ; and, on the other hand, the same variety of 
streptococcus may be met with in diseases clinically’ 
different. He further asserts that demonstrating by 
means of the microscope the presence of streptococci in 
the course of an infection is not enough to enable us to 
conclude that it is a streptococcal illness, a truism which 
seems sometimes to be forgotten. 

Recent researches indicate that there are many cultur- 
ally different strains of streptococci which may be con- 
cerned in the aetiology of rheumatic conditions, that 
laboratory and cultural distinctions are of less importance 
than has hitherto been supposed, and that some character 
common to them all is the important factor in producin'* 
tissue reactions of rheumatic ty'pe. Some workers believe 
that it is possible, by suitable cultural methods, to change 
a haemolytic streptococcus into the viridans type, and 
thence into the anhaemolytic form. There is also evidence 
that some, at least, of the diphtheroids which are so 
frequently met with in cultures from 'the. tonsil may- 
be streptococcal variations. If these changes should be 
proved our views of the relation of streptococci to certain 
pathological processes must undergo profound modifica- 
tion. It seems to me also not unlikely that a strepto- 
coccus may be modified in its characters and effects, not 
only by the tissues in which it grows, but also by other 
micro-organisms which are present in the same focus. It 
is very usual to find the Streptococcus viridans associated 
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with the Staphylococcus aureus as well as with many other 
microbes. If we accept the view, as I think we must, that 
rheumatoid arthritis is commonly associated with the 
presence of a septic focus and that such focus always con- 
tains micrococci of one type or another, the question arises : 
Do these microbes set up the arthritis, and, if so, how? 

Rosenow® believes that certain strains of streptococci 
have a special affinity' for joints or connective tissues, 
and that such affinity' may' be developed by repeated 
passages in vivo in rabbits’ joints or by other methods ; 
these strains have been termed " arthrophile.” His views 
are not universally accepted, but cannot lightly be set 
aside. Of more serious moment are the arguments which 
seem to be gaining ground that the arthritis which some 
workers claim to have produced in rabbits by the injection 
of streptococci does not possess the character of a 
true rheumatic granulomatosis, but is an ordinary septic 
arthritis. Magrassi,' 1 who holds this view, claims to have 
brought about true rheumatic lesions by injecting haemo- 
lytic streptococci from rheumatic fever into a joint ; a 
focus is thus formed, and sensitizes certain tissues by' 
means of substances which enter the circulation from it. 
After an interval of time these substances act as pro- 
voking material, and set up local inflammatory' reactions 
or lesions of true rheumatic type. He notes that in such 
states the intravenous injection of streptococcal antigen 
will provoke or increase such effects. Although his work 
has been concerned with rheumatic fever, it seems to 
have a definite bearing on arthritis. The silent period 
which has been shown by' Glover and others to elapse 
between an attack of tonsillitis — formation of a focus — 
and the development of an attack of acute rheumatism 
seems to find an explanation in Mngrassi’s work. There 
is considerable evidence in support of the view that the 
joint and other lesions of rheumatic fever, and also of 
acute infective or rheumatoid arthritis, are due not to the 
actual presence of the infecting micro-organism itself in 
the affected tissues, hut to allergic effects. The classical 
example of allergy in joints is one which many of you 
will have seen — namely, the arthritis which sometimes 
follows the injection of horse serum in the form of anti-' 
toxin. These allergic reactions may result in animals 
sensitized to them from the injection of suspensions of 
streptococci killed by heat, and are analogous to the tissue 
reactions of rheumatism ; but they occur in experimental 
investigation only in places where an allergic " phlogosis ” 
has been provoked by the introduction of antigen. Swift, 
Derrick, and Hitchcock,® prominent American workers 
on this subject, say' : 

" There is much clinical evidence to support the contention 
that focal infection has hn important bearing on the evolu- 
tion of this [rheumatic] disease, but up to the present the 
importance of the focus was thought to rest in its role as 
a nidus from which the virus was disseminated throughout 
the body. Our conception of the focus, on the other 
hand is” of an area where the allergizing substance is pro- 
duced and whence it is spread to sensitize the various tissues. 
This conception doc-s not deny that virus may also gain 
entrance to the blood stream from the focus, but stresses 
the allergizing effect.” 

They also observe that " inoculation with non-haemo- 
lytic streptococci produces a hyperergic condition and 
increased susceptibility, not only to the same strain, but 
also to more distantly related strains.” 

From these and ‘many other observations on similar 
lines has developed the theory that a septic focus con- 
tinually' passes into the blood substances which act upon 
certain tissues for which they have a predilection in such 
a way that these tissues become sensitized. Sooner or 
later a heavy dose is absorbed, or the endocrine defences 
break down, or the local or general resistance is reduced 
by one of the many causes already referred to, and 
inflammation results— an arthritis or fibrositis. This 


appears to explain adequately the joint lesions of acute 
rheumatism or the connective tissue reactions of fibrositis, 
but whether it is sufficient to explain the persistent and 
progressive lesions of rheumatoid arthritis without the 
actual presence of the infecting micro-organisms in the 
joint tissues is not, so evident. In this connexion it is 
necessary to mention the recent work of Cecil, Nicbolls, 
and Stainsby,® who, by a special technique, have suc- 
ceeded in growing a streptococcus from the blood. Their 
work has yet to be confirmed by other observers, but 
the fact that the organism requites fifteen days to grow 
suggests that its virulence is 'low, and strengthens the 
idea that presensitization of the tissues is essential if it 
is to exert any' pathogenic action. 

Rhumatismc -Tuderculeux 

Some Continental authorities, especially in France, 
believe that there is a ty'pe of rheumatoid arthritis which 
is tuberculous in origin. It is claimed that filter-passing 
forms of the bacillus of Koch have been discovered 
in these cases. Where a polyarthritis occurs in conjunc- 
tion with other lesions more generally' recognized as 
tuberculous it is difficult to deny that the joint lesions 
may also be of that nature. It is claimed, however, that 
cases of acute polyarthritis resembling acute rheumatism 
but resistant to salicylates and free from cardiac com- 
plications, tending to persistent hydrarthrosis or passing 
into a chronic polyarthritis, are often tuberculous. Cases 
of this type in this country' are not differentiated clinically 
from ordinary' rheumatoid arthritis, though a few English 
physicians speak of the Poncet type, after the French 
physician who first advanced this view. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the constitutional type and tire 
symptoms, apart from the actual arthritis, are in many 
cases similar to those of tuberculosis, and that the same 
genera! principles of treatment are often indicated. I 
have examined many cases of this nature without finding 
evidence of tuberculosis elsewhere, and the von Pirquet 
and Mantoux tests have proved negative ; nor has it 
fallen to my lot to see any of the cases develop frank 
tuberculosis. Some of them, however, have given positive 
reactions to the intradermal vaccine of Ponndorf, without 
any sign of awakening tuberculous foci elsewhere in the 
body'. Anky'losing spondyditis has also been claimed to 
be tuberculous, but in this condition also, although its 
victims are commonly of the tuberculous type, I have 
not yet been able to satisfy myself that the special lesions 
were tuberculous ; in fact, they are in sharp contrast to 
the typical- appearance and course of tuberculous caries 
of the spine. 

Whatever may be the ultimate outcome of all these 
theories, one thing at least seems clear— namely', that 
acute rheumatoid arthritis is usually associated with the 
presence of septic foci in the body, and presumably is 
caused by one or more of the micro-organisms therein. 
Such foci must therefore be the first object of treatment. 
We must next consider how we may combat the invasion 
of the system and the joints especially', remembering 
that in the more acute forms of arthritis there is ample 
evidence of general constitutional illness, of which the 
joint lesions are the most obvious. 

Vaccine Therapy 

The question of vaccine treatment may first be con- 
sidered. It has had a great vogue, but now' the pendu- 
lum is swinging in the other direction. The success ol 
vaccines in prophylaxis in many diseases led to high 
hopes that they would be equally successful as a method 
of treatment, and they have been employed more exten- 
sively' in chronic rheumatic disease than in any other 
condition. Faced with a disease which so often pursues 
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a steady downhill course the doctor is naturally glad to 
trv anv remedv which offers a promise of helping in the 
fight, especially if it appears to have a scientific basis. 
Unfortunately the purveying of vaccines has, to a great 
extent, become commercialized, and the art of advertising 
has done something to extend their use. From my own 
observation I should say that there have been more 
cripples than cures following the injudicious, uninstructed, 
and often haphazard .administration of a remedy which 
with care and skill has sometimes proved of great value 
in my own experience and in that of many others. 

In the leading textbooks on the subject there is a 
marked lack of enthusiasm. Freund, 7 a prominent 
Vienna authority, in his Gclenkerkranliuugeii. states 
definitely that he has found no marked differences between 
the results from vaccine treatment and from non-specific 
methods. Thompson and Gordon 8 say that the most 
that can be expected from vaccines is that, they should 
act as adjuvants to other forms of treatment. They 
point out that they sometimes appear to be remarkably 
effective and at other times, in cases apparently identical, 
there is no benefit whatever. In some instances there 
is marked reaction to small doses, and in others a large 
dose produces no reaction at all, making it difficult to 
give anv- guidance in treatment. They regard local re- 
action in the joints as the best guide, and advocate the 
smallest dose that induces such a reaction. Pemberton’ 
quotes Kolmer, an American authority on immunology, 
and agrees with his opinion that vaccines made from 
septic foci, joints, etc., have not given encouraging results. 
He also advises that, where there is local reaction in the 
joints, the dosage should be small and continued over a 
long period of time. He holds the view that the effects 
may be non-specific in great measure. Congdon,"’ in a 
close statistical analysis of 330 cases of secondary 
rheumatoid arthritis treated with vaccines in the Devon- 
shire Hospital, Buxton, found a difference of 13 per cent, 
in favour of cases treated with vaccines. She also showed 
that stock vaccines gave as good results as autogenous 
ones : this is opposed to the view of specific therapy. 
Coste, 11 after denying that there is any conclusive 
evidence that the strains of streptococci commonly in- 
criminated have any aetiological relation to arthritis, 
states as his opinion that all the so-called specific vaccines 
for arthritis, with the possible exception of gonococcal 
vaccine and tuberculin, act only by setting up protein 
shock, to which arthritics are very' susceptible. He 
expresses doubt even as to the specific effect of gono- 
coccal vaccine in the arthritis of this disease, and suggests 
that its frequently beneficial action may be owing to 
some DOn-specific factor, illustrating this by observations 
on cases of arthritis which were certainly not of this 
nature, but which were definitely benefited by gonococcus 
vaccine. Warren Crowe, 13 an enthusiastic believer in 
vaccine therapy in arthritis, claims remarkably good 
results. He is of the opinion that a micrococcus closely 
allied to the common skin staphylococcus is a factor in the 
production of rheumatoid arthritis, and employs a vaccine 
of this organism as well as a mixed vaccine from a great 
number of strains of streptococci. He advocates very 
small doses, closely regulated by the reactions produced. 
Cronin Lowe 17 and other workers have devised what they 
term the " pathogen selective ” method of vaccine 
therapy. Inoculation of material from the suspected 
focus is made into the patient’s own blood, the theory 
being that those organisms which survive and are grown 
on subsequent cultivation are those to which the blood 
is lacking in protective substances. Apart entirely from 
the question of vaccine therapy, this procedure seems 
likely to throw light on the specific character of the 
microbes in the focus and possibly also on the nature 
of the infective agent in arthritis. 


Rationale of Vaccine Therapy 
The principle involved in injecting a vaccine is generally 
held to be the stimulation of the formation of antibodies, 
with the object of strengthening the natural * resistance 
against a specific infection. It is easy to see the preventive 
value of such a measure, as in the case of inoculation against 
enteric fever, but the problem becomes far more difficult 
when it is proposed to use such a vaccine as a method of 
treatment during the actual course of any disease, when 
the system is already invaded by the specific micro- 
organism and its toxins, against which the defensive 
forces of the body are already fully mobilized. Hence, 
vaccines are employed for curative purposes in compara- 
tively few diseases caused by a specific micro-organism, 
and even in those their value is not universally admitted, 
and is, indeed, often denied. On the face of it, it would 
seem illogical, when there is already an invasion of a 
living and toxin-producing microbe, to inject - into the 
system a series of further doses of the same microbe, eve:i 
though dead : the dead bodies contain the endotoxin, 
and in some forms of vaccine the exotoxins are also 
present. Yet there is clinical evidence that cure has at 
times followed this line of treatment, and thus, in the 
case of arthritis, there are enthusiastic advocates of 
vaccine therapy and others who condemn it with equal 
energy. It seems probable that it is not a simple matter 
of antibody formation. Besredka” says definitely that 
vaccine therapy does not depend on the elaboration of 
antibodies. - To quote his words : 

“ There are few pathogenic microbes which are as bad 
producers of antibodies as the staphylococci. However, the 
clinicians affirm — with a unanimity to which they arc but 
little accustomed — that they know no recoveries more striking 
than those obtained by vaccino-thcrapeutic treatment." 

His sarcasm at the expense of clinicians may with 
force be applied to the bacteriologists, for they are sadly 
lack : ng in unanimity in the advice they give us. In tills 
problem, as in many others, there is urgent need for 
more effective liaison between the bacteriologist and the 
clinician. The former is a rare visitor in the wards, and 
the latter is not always welcomed in the laboratory' ; yet 
the practical value of bacteriology must depend upon 
the close association of clinical- observation with labora- 
tory investigation. Only then will it be possible to lay' 
down with any' certainty the proper procedure in treat- 
ment, and to decide whether specific or non-specific 
therapy is likely' to yield the best results. 

In the face of these considerations it seems to me that 
we should employ vaccines of specific ty'pe only' when 
an infective focus has been identified and eradicated. 
We can ignore, I think, the possibility' that the infecting 
organism has become an inhabitant of the bowel, for 
there is sufficient evidence that bacteria. do not normally' 
enter the circulation from this source ; and the .toxins, 
if absorbed, are .probably greatly- modified, if not 
’ destroyed, by- passing through the lines of defence. In 
such a case we can give vaccines with reasonable con- 
fidence, since the supply of the infecting material from 
the focus has been cut off and we are stimulating the 
defences of the body without the risk of increasing toxic 
reactions. Autogenous vaccines may' here be the most 
advantageous, but they must be started in small doses, 
their effects closely watched, and dosage and interval 
regulated accordingly. If there is any marked reaction 
in the joints, or any pyrexial effect, doses must be 
reduced and intervals increased : such phenomena are 
likely to be caused by the existence of some unsuspected 
secondary focus, for which search must be made. An 
important aspect from the practical point of view of the 
allergic theory is that, the tissues being sensitized to the 
toxins, a process of cesensitization is indicated. As asthma 
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and hay fever, due to pollens or other ■ non-living sub- 
stances, are treated by injection of minute doses of the 
specific substance in order to desensitize the tissues, so 
may arthritis on the same grounds he treated by vaccines. 
This is the view of those who believe in extremely small 
doses, which sometimes, curiously enough, arc attended 
by reactions as definite as those from doses, it may be, 
h hundred times as great. 

Protein Shock 

How far arc vaccine effects the result of protein shock is 
the problem which must next be faced. That arthritics 
have a heightened susceptibility to this has already been 
mentioned, and the view held by some is that any benefit 
following vaccines is of this nature. Protein shock 
induced by non-specific vaccines such as .T.A.B., or by 
the injection of milk, casein, and other special non- 
bacterial substances such as bee stings, has been tried 
extensively : in this category must also be placed auto- 
haemotherapy. Such procedures often give good results, 
but perhaps oftener fail, or relapses occur ; as they are 
apt to be attended by shock, sometimes severe and always 
attended by risk, the more drastic of these methods are 
falling into disuse. The employment of stock vaccines 
as a method of protein shock therapy is less open to 
objection, and also has the advantage that, if the specific 
microbe is present, it may assist by more direct action. 
On this principle stock vaccine may be used where a focus 
is still thought to exist, but with the same precautions 
as have already been mentioned for autogenous ones. If 
favourable results are likely to accrue there will soon he 
signs of this, and if improvement is not quickly seen it 
is doubtful policy to persevere with the vaccine. 

Intraderm al Vaccination 

While vaccines are generally administered by the sub- 
cutaneous or intramuscular route, there is another method 
— namely, intradermal inoculation — which is of proved 
value in some other bacterial infections, and which is 
believed to act by stimulating ttie formation of protective 
substances from the fixed cells of the deeper layers of 
the dermis. This has been tried in arthritis, but lias not 
so far been strikingly successful ; it is, however, safer, 
since absorption is slower, and it is an important feature 
in a method which is widely employed in France and for 
whii.li much is claimed, not solely on account of the way 
of administration, but also because of the vaccines used — 
the Ponndorf vaccines. These vaccines are of three types : 
A, which is derived from bovine tubercle with some pro- 
portion of an autolysate of Koch’s bacillus ; B, which 
has A as a basis, with the addition of autolysates of 
staphylococci, streptococci, pneumococci, and the bacillus 
of Pfeiffer ; and G, which contains, in addition to B 
as a base, an autolysate of the gonococcus. All are 
administered by scarifying the skin and rubbing the 
vaccine into the scarified area, much as in ordinary . 
vaccination. In rheumatoid arthritis B is indicated, and 
may give rise to three types of reaction: (1) local, which 
may vary from slight redness up to a free serous exuda- 
tion and formation of a scab ; (2) general, which may 
be absent or severe, with a rise of temperature lasting 
for a few days ; and (3) focal, an increase in the joint 
symptoms which, when it occurs, is of good augury. 

While some French writers are enthusiastic over this 
treatment it has not had the same success in the hands 
of other workers. Personally, in a not very extensive 
trial, I have had some positive results and some negative : 

I propose to continue its use in suitable cases. (There 
is a similar preparation, milder in its action — the vaccine 
of Paul.) It is wise to examine carefully for any tuber- 
culous lesions, active or quiescent, which are generally 


held to be a contraindication to the' method. It is interest- 
ing to note that an English physician, Copeman 11 adds 
to the vaccine lie employs in some cases a small pro- 
portion of tuberculin as a universal non-specific antigen. 

- ClIRYSOTHERArV 

Chrysotlierapy as a way. of treating arthritis has recently 
come into fashion, and is being widely resorted to on 
the Continent, though, as yet, but" little in this country. 
Coste'- i asserts that it is the most important addition 
which has been made for a long time to the therapy of 
chronic rheumatic diseases. We owe much of the work 
oil the subject to Forestier, 1 * who, observing the similarity 
between tuberculosis and arthritis, conceived the idea of 
treating cases of chronic polyarthritis with the salts of 
gold, which were being therapeutically applied in the 
former disease. His first publication was an account of 
forty-four cases, with seventeen very good results, sixteen 
good results, ten moderate, and only one negative. 

Several compounds have been tried, but chiefly allo- 
clirysine (an organic compound of gold and sulphur, with 
sodium) in France, and solgana! B (a compound of gold, 
sulphur, and glucose) in Germany. I have used allo- 
chrysine in a certain number of cases with some promis- 
ing results, but the number is not yet sufficient nor have 
they been under observation long enough for. me to quote 
my own experience. The salt is given by the intra- 
muscular route ; 5 centigrams are given at weekly 
intervals and the doses are increased cautiously ; the treat- 
ment is not notably painful. After about twelve weeks, 
or when a total of 1.5 to 2.5 grams have been given, an 
interval of six weeks must be allowed for elimination, 
ns the salts of gold are cumulative in the system. Im- 
provement sometimes does not show itself during the first 
course, and a second or third may be required before 
a positive opinion can be formed. The first sign is im- 
provement in general health, followed by diminution of 
articular swellings, but pain on movement may be 
diminished much earlier than this, as tested by the 
amount of aspirin or other analgesics required. In 
favourable cases the anaemia lessens and the sedimenta- 
tion rate tends to alter in the direction of normal — an 
important test. 

The principal effects which may result from overdosage 
or indicate intolerance are: (1) a rise of temperature of 
half a degree or more, rarely of two or three degrees 
(whicli occurred in one of my cases, but was followed by 
a marked improvement) — this pyrexia is usually confined 
to the first dose, and if it continues it indicates intoler- 
ance ; (2) skin eruptions of scarlatiniform or morbilliform 
type, fleeting in character, and with some itching— this 
appears to be an anaphylactic reaction, and does not 
contraindicate treatment. Later symptoms may be a 
metallic taste, and ' if this is neglected stomatitis may 
follow ; the treatment must be temporarily abandoned, 
or this may become severe. Skin eruptions of a more 
severe type, and glandular enlargement, may arise. In 
a few r cases albuminuria has been noticed, but almost 
all these complications followed • a dosage much greater 
than I have mentioned. They indicate, however, -the 
desirability of proper dental toilet and of testing the renal 
functions beforehand. 

Of solganal B I have no personal experience : it is said 
to be less toxic and of higher therapeutic effect. It has 
been given by the mouth, and good results are claimed 
for this method. Skin eruptions may be met with, and 
one notable symptom as the dose approaches a maximum 
is fatigue, more or less pronounced, and accompanied by 
loss of appetite. The focal reactions to the first dose 
may be "more marked than with allochrysine. It is well 
to examine the blood for any sudden variation in the 
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number of leucocytes — a fall in polynuclears especially 
is an indication to reduce the dose or to suspend treat- 
ment. Tlie urine must also be watched for signs of renal 
irritation. It is necessary to stress the fact that this Vine 
of treatment is in its infancy, and. needs much careful 
observation before exact procedures can be laid down. 

. Recognizing the possible ill effects, one can say that 
they are no greater than those which accompany vaccine 
therapy, protein shock, or other methods, and in view 
of the grave prognosis in untreated cases we are justified 
in taking some risk, just as the surgeon' must regard risks 
as inseparable from operative measures. The part played 
by sulphur in these compounds is of interest, ns it would 
appear to increase the activity of the gold acting syner- 
gically. This is probably its action when -administered 
independently, as a mineral water, an organic sulphur 
compound, or otherwise, activating other substances. 

Iodine and Calcium 

Iodine is a remedy widely employed, and sometimes 
beneficially. It may be given as the alcoholic solution 
(thirty grains in an ounce of rectified spirt is a useful 
prescription), beginning with one drop in milk three times 
a day and increasing gradually to five or more, with 
occasional intervals. Or one of the colloidal iorms, such 
as collosol iodine, may be prescribed. The fatty 
compounds present some advantages, and I have found 
liplodol a good one, injected intramuscularly. Compounds 
of iodine and hexamine are in common use abroad, but I 
have no experience of them. Iodide of iron with arsenic 
is a valuable .tonic, in arthritis. 

Calcium is now extensively given because of the 
evidence of defective calcium metabolism as shown in 
radiograms by increased transparency of the bones. It is 
likely that its action is by no means limited to replacin'* 
calcium wastage in - the bones, and the vogue which 
the calcium-containing mineral waters have had for 
centuries for the treatment of rheumatic diseases is sugges- 
tive. The intake of calcium in ordinary diet is probably 
adequate, but the cells appear to have lost their power 
of assimilating it; it may be that in mineral waters 
other constituents, such as radon, act by increasing this 
assimilation in the same way as the action of sulphur 
already referred to. It is also desirable to include 
vitamin D in the form of cod-liver oil or its concentrates 
to promote assimilation of calcium, or to attain this 
object by means of exposure to ultra-violet rays 

Many other remedies have been tried in this intractable 
disease, but time will not permit me to discuss them 
further. In particular, I regret having to omit all refer- 
ence to mineral waters and other hydrological methods 
and to physical methods of treatment in general, which 
many authors regard as at least as valuable as v-accines 
or any other form of internal medication ; but you will 
find these dealt with in the B.M.A. report. 3 . 11 
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TREATMENT OF .MALARIA IN EUROPEANS 
BY ATEBRIN 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE RELAPSE RATE 
BY 

P. D. JOHNSON, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

MEDICAL OFFICER, BVTU G1JAH, RERAK, F.JI.S. 


Between June. 1932, and June, ~ 1933, forty-nine 
European admissions to Batu Gajah Hospital with 
malaria have been treated by atebrin uncombined with 
any other specific antimalarial remedy. As all but three 
of these cases have been followed up for periods ranging 
from two months to over a year, it has been possible 
not only to observe the immediate effects of treatment, 
but also to test the value of this new chemotherapeutic 
discovery in preventing relapses, for it is in this respect 
that the greatest claims have been made for atebrin. 
Of these forty-pine cases, twenty-nine were diagnosed 
microscopically as benign tertian, seventeen as subtertian, 
and three as mixed tertian malaria.- Atebrin was given 
in the form of 0.1 gram tablets three times q day between 
meals, children receiving a proportionately smaller dose. 
The total adult dose varied between 1.4 and 2.4 grams. 
Complete rest in bed was maintained- for forty-eight 
hours after the termination of the febrile period, and, 
apart from a preliminary dose of calomel; a daily saline 
purgative, and aspirin during the “ hot stage,” no other 
drugs were prescribed as a routine. 

1 . Immediate Effects of Treatment 

Compared with eighty-three European cases treated 
between June, 1931, and June, 1932, by quinine, plasmo- 
quine, and alkalis, the treatment by atebrin has proved 
very* satisfactory*. A large proportion of the quinine- 
treated subtertian cases were given intramuscular injec- 
tions on account of vomiting, but in only one instance 
had this to be resorted to in the atebrin-treated cases. It 
may be that a particularly mild tvpe of infection was 
encountered in the J 932-3 series, 'but the impression 
remains that quinine by the mouth very frequently excites 
vomiting. In both series subtertian malaria took rather 
longer to control than benign tertian, but atebrin seemed 
superior in this respect to quinine. It was found com- 
paratively* pleasant to take, and did not cause any of the 
neurotropic symptoms so frequently associated with 
quinine. For this reason it was particularly valuable in 
children, who tolerated doses rather larger than those 
usually recommended. One infant, aged 8 months, whs 
given 0.1 gram daily* for five days without any* ill-effects 
Many patients expressed a feeling of well-being during 
treatment, and those with previous experience of quinine 
were unanimous in their preference for atebrin. 

Malaria complicating pregnancy was treated in three 
cases by quinine and in two cases by atebrin On 
no occasion did quinine or' atebrin appear to have any 
deleterious effect on the pregnant uterus. One patient 

«! OSynCniSy t0 quinine dev el°Ped urticarial and 
pseudo-asthmatic symptoms after 5 grains, but was able 
to take a full course of atebrin without any ill effects 
A comparison between the deration of the pyrexial period 
^7 persistence of malaria parasites in the blood 
after the beginning of treatment is given in Table I The 
quinine-treated cases received 2 grams of quinine and O ol 
gram of plasmoqume daily*. 

As far as the immediate treatment is concerned it 
would appear from these figures that atebrin is superior to 
quinine m controlling the temperature and riddfngthe 
blood of parasites in all types of malaria, but particularly 

Let" o“ bt r an inf r ions - its SS: 

^cussed ,atr. ^ " ° f malaria "HI be 
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Table I 



B. 

T. 

j S. 

T. 

31. T. 
S. 

. and 
T. 

All Types 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Average ilnr at ion of 

58.8 

43 2 

| 7C.8 

5S.4 

co.o 

56.0 

65 2 

52.5 

pyrexia in bourj 








Average persistence of 

67.2 

j 52.8 

72 0 

67.2 

86.4 

56.0 

75.2 

58.6 




Number of eases 

41 

! £9 

| 34 

17 

8 

3 

83 

49 


Q = Quinine. A — Atebrin. 


Toxic Sequelae of. Treatment by Atebrin 

The yellow discoloration of the slrin which occurred in 
a large proportion of European cases cannot be regarded 
as a sign of toxicity, but is due to the staining properties 
of the drug. It is more common in fair-skinned Euro- 
peans than in Asiatic. Green 1 recorded it in only seven 
out of fifty Asiatic cases. In our series of Europeans 
it did not appear as a rule until the fourth or fifth day of 
treatment, and in some instances not until a week or 
more after leaving hospital. It is of interest to note that 
in one patient having jaundice oil admission to hospital 
bile disappeared from the urine while full doses of atebrin 
were being taken. 

The toxic symptoms attributed to atebrin by various 
observers are " light-headedness,” headache, and epi- 
gastric pain. In none of our patients was the first 
apparent, but one female patient complained of severe 
headache after a. course of 1 .6 grams. No patient suffered 
from abdominal pain during treatment, but six experi- 
enced it after leaying hospital. This amounted to slight 
indigestion in four cases, each of which had received 
1.3, 1.3, 2.1, and 2.4 grams of atebrin respectively. In 
the other two cases the condition was more serious ; in 
both the onset of pain coincided with a yellow skin 
discoloration, which disappeared respectively a week and 
a fortnight after completing treatment. Both patients 
had received a total dose of 1.5 grams. The pain, which 
was confined to the epigastrium, was made worse by talcing 
food, but there was no vomiting. A milk diet for a few 
days combined with alkalis caused a -rapid cessation of the 
pain, which has not recurred. This delay in the appear- 
ance of toxic symptoms illustrates the cumulative action 
and slow excretion of atebrin. 

Atebrin, -like plasmoquine, appears occasionally to have 
a provocative effect on subtertian parasites during the 
first forty-eight hours of treatment. One female patient 
with subtertian malaria became definitely worse after the 
exhibition of 0.4 gram. She had a feeling of impending 
dissolution, and showed signs of collapse. After an :'n- 
jection of quinine and adrenaline, atebrin was continued in 
small doses without any further ill effects. She has had 
no relapse since. In three patients with negative blood 
films on admission to hospital parasites appeared in large 
numbers in the blood only after 0.6 to 0.9 gram of atebrin 
had been taken. 

Combined Course of Atebrin and Plasmoquine 

Apart from other considerations it was felt that, as the 
purpose of this investigation was to test the effect of 
atebrin on malaria, the addition of plasmoquine would 
stultify the value of any results that might be obtained. 
Several cases, however, were admitted to hospital as a 
result of this treatment. 

Case 1 . — A male European took four tablets of atebrin 
and plasmoquine daily for two days. He was admitted to 
hospital with severe epigastric pain and vomiting. There was 
pronounced yellow staining of the skin and conjunctivae, and 
the iips were cyanosed. Subtertian parasites were present in 
the blood. The urine contained albumin, granular casts, and 
red blood cells. Atebrin was continued cautiously without 
any further ill effects till a total of 1.5 grams had been taken. 
He relapsed, however, within one month of leaving hospital. 


Case 2. — A female European was' admitted after taking 
twelve tablets of atebrin and twelve of plasmoquine (three 
of each daily), with dyspnoea, cardiac distress, and a feeling 
of constriction of the jaws and pharynx. There was well- 
marked cyanosis of the lips and nails. Nothing abnormal was 
detected, in the urine, and the blood, which had not beer 
examined prior to treatment, was negative for malaria 
parasites. 

Case 3 . — A male European was admitted to hospital with 
abdominal pain and ..vomiting following a total dose of 1.1 
grams of atebrin and 0.08 gram of plasmoquine. There was 
the usual intense yellow staining of the skin. The blood anti 
urine were negative. 3Ie relaps'd two months later with 
benign tertian malaria, and received a five days' course ol 
atebrin without any toxic manifestations. He has not relapsed 
since. 

- In these three cases the total amount of plasmoquine 
taken would not be expected in itself to give rise tc 
symptoms. It is probable, however, that a combination 
of atebrin and plasmoquine is more toxic than either drug 
alone. 

Thonnard-Neumnnn and Le Doux = found that about 
half their atebrin-trented and plasmoquine-treated cases 
developed abdominal pain, whereas those treated by 
atebrin alone were completely free from this disturbance. 
Duncan 3 observed that 14 per cent, of his cases treated 
by atebrin and plasmoquine developed abdominal symp- 
toms, while those treated by atebrin alone did not. In 
spite of the apparent lower relapse rate in benign tertian 
malaria alter the combined course, he doubts whether 
such treatment is justified. There is a certain amount of 
evidence that atebrin and plasmoquine are more effective 
than atebrin alone in preventing relapses in benign tertian 
malaria. Out of 1GS benign tertian cases treated by 
Duncan with atebrin 10.7 per cent, relapsed, but he was 
able to reduce this relapse rate in a series of 116 benign 
tertian cases treated by atebrin and plasmoquine to just 
over 5 per cent. Barrowman* found that, whereas 12 pet 
cent, of his benign tertian cases relapsed after a course 
of atebrin, only 3 per cent, did so after atebrin and 
plasmoquine. It is interesting to note that a 5 per cent, 
relapse rate in subtertian cases was unaffected by the 
addition of plasmoquine. 

There would thus appear to be a rational basis for 
treating benign tertian malaria by the combined course, 
but it is for subtertian malaria that it is generally pre- 
scribed. The reason is, presumably, that atebrin, like 
quinine, is believed to have little or no effect on the 
gametocytes of P. falciparum, whereas plasmoquine has 
a selective action on these forms of the parasite. PJasmo- 
quine, on the other hand, has a very' feeble action on the 
ring forms of sublertian malaria, though it has a definite 
action on all forms of P. vivax. It is known that malaria 
cannot he transmitted to the mosquito during the first 
week or ten days of the primary attack, and that only 
a small proportion of cases have sufficient gametocytes 
in the peripheral blood to infect mosquitos. Furthermore, 
Amies 5 has shown that a dose of 0.04 gram of plasmoquine 
given twice weekly is effective in preventing crescent 
carriers from infecting mosquitos. 

It follows, therefore, that the use of plasmoquine in 
benign tertian malaria should be confined to patients 
under strict observation, so that it can be discontinued 
if toxic symptoms appear imminent. In subtertiau malaria 
there is no justification lor administering plasmoquine 
during the febrile period ;'it can do little or no good, and 
may do harm. It should be employed solely as a gameto- 
cide when a clinical cure has been effected. 

The Relapse Rate in Europeans 
In Malaya the possibility of reinfection must always he 
borne in mind when estimating the value of any treat- 
ment. The uneducated Asiatic rarely uses a mosquito 
net or appreciates the part the mosquito plays in con- 
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veying infection. The educated European, on the other 
hand, can generally be relied upon to take precautions 
against infection, especially if be has already experienced 
the discomforts of malaria. A recurrence of malaria, 
therefore, in a European * within a few months of treat- 
ment is more likely to be a relapse than t a reinfection, 
though it must be remembered that in benign - tertian 
malaria a relapse can occur as long as eight months after 
a primary attack. 

1. Quinine-treated Europeans 
Of eighty-three cases treated by quinine between June, 
1931, and June, 1932, twelve have been followed up for 
from one to two years, - and have had no recurrence of 
malaria ; twenty-four have relapsed clinically and micro- 
scopically, and the subsequent history of the remaining 
forty-seven is unknown. These results are given in 
tabular form, but owing to the large number of cases 
not followed, up it would be unwise to draw. any definite 
conclusions from them. It is, however, .probable that 
over 60 per cent, of Europeans relapse after a short 
course of quinine. 

Table II. — Quinine-treated Ettropcans 



B.T. 

S. T. 

B. T. and 
S. T. 

Total of 

All Types 

Xumb.r of cases 

41 

34 

8 

83 

Relapses 

12 

10 

2 

- 24 

Not relapsed 

3 

6 

3 

12 

Not followed up 

26 

18 

'3 

47 

Relapse per cent 

83 

62.5 

- 

65.6 


A study of the relapses after primary "infections is 
interesting, as it shows that 100 per cent, of subtertian 
relapses and over 50 per cent, of benign tertian relapses 
occur within two months of treatment. This is best 
shown diagrammatically. 


LjL-i. 


far. 

1st* 


□ 


Fig. 1.- —Quinine- treated cases. Showing the period in months 
alter a primary* attack when relapses usually* occur. 

If these figures, based on a few cases, are correct for the 
majority, it follows that In estimating the relapse rate 
in subtertian malaria it is only necessary to follow up 
cases for two or three months, whereas in benign tertian 
malaria a much longer period is required, though three 
or four months is long enough .to give a good indication 
of the results of any treatment, 

2. Atebrin-treated Cases. 

Out of the first 100 'Asiatic cases treated in Batu Gajah 
Hospital by atebrin alone between June and December, 
1932, twenty were kept under observation for four months, 
during which period only one relapsed. .This relapse rate 
of 5 per cent., though calculated on too small a number 
to be accurate, agrees with the published figures of other 
observers in Malaya. R. Green 6 in Kuala Lumpur had 
only one relapse in forty-eight Asiatic - cases kept under 
observation from nine to eighty days after a six days 1 
course of atebrin. P. G. E. Jolley 7 treated eleven cases 
with atebrin, and observed no relapses during forty days 
of subsequent observation. A. L. Hoops,* in 253 estate 
coolies in Malacca, reported only eleven relapses, while 
David Duncan, 2 3 at the'Singapore naval base, had eighteen 
relapses in 16S benign tertian cases treated by atebrin. 
Barclay Barrow man,* in .805 cases treated by atebrin. 


had only thirty-two relapses. From these figures it 
would appear that the relapse rate in Asiatics treated 
by atebrin is between 5 and 10 per cent. 

Table III .— European Cases Treated by Atebrin 


No. 

Fer 

Type of 
Parasites 

Date of 
Bast 
Attack 

Pate of 
Admis- 
sion 

Total 
Dose in 
Grams 

Dateof 

Recur- 

rence 

Period 
Followed 
Up in 
Souths 

1 

F 

B.T. 

lil 

2 16' 2 

1.4 

24 10/32 

Relapsed 

2 ‘ 

M 

B.T. * S.T. 

3,4/32 

24/6/32 

2.1 

Nil 

14 

3 

U 

B.T. 

Nil 

17/7/32 

1.5 


12 

4 

M 

B.T. 

„ 

1/932 

1.5. 


11 

5 

F 

B.T. 


4 9/32 

1.5 

.. 

11 . 

6 

31 

B.T. 

2/7/31 

4/9/: 2 

1.5 

.. 

11 

7 

F 

B.T. 

Nil 

7/9 32 

1.5 

tt 

11 

8 

M 

S.T. 


_17/9 32 

1.5 

.. 

11 

9 

M 

B.T. & S.T. 


24 10 32' 

1.5 

9/2/33 

Relapsed 

10 

31 

B.T. 

2 : mi 

29/10/22 

1.5 

Nil 

10 

11 

F 

B.T. 

5 4 32 

4 11/32 

1.3 

4/5/33 

Relapsed 

12 

31 

B.T. 

8/9 32 

13/11/32 

1.7 

3/3/33 

.. 

13 

M 

S.T. 

Nil 

17/11/22 

1.5 

Nil 

9 

14 

31 

B.T. 


4/12/32 

1.5 

BU/33 

Relapsed 

15 

F 

S.T. 


9/12/32 

1.8 ‘ 

Nil 

7 

16 

F 

B.T. 

M 

11/12/32 

1.5 


7 

-17 

F 

S.T. 

». 

3/1/13 

1.8 

.. 

6 - 

18 

F 

B.T. 

.. 

r/i/33 

1.8 

21/2/33 

Relapsed 

19 

M 

‘ B.T. 


5/1/33 

1.5 

18/2/33 


20* 

F 

B.T. 


, 5/1/33 

0.25 

27,12/35 


21 

F 

B.T. - 

5/12/32 

6/1/33 

2.1 

5/2/33 


22 

M 

B.T. 

4/12/32 

8/1/33 

2.1 

23/3 '33 


23 

31 

S.T. 

Nil 

20 If 3 

2.1 

23-2/33 


24 

31 

S.T. 

3 12/32 

21/1/33 

2.1 

Nil 

7 

25 

F 

S.T. 

Nil 

22-1/33 

2.1 

- 

' — 

25 

F 

S.T. 

.. 

23/1/33 

1.6 

24/2 33 

Ro!apsed 

•» 

F 

B.T. 


28133 

1.5 

tl/4 33 


23 

M 

, B.T. 

9/1/33 

1/2 33 

1.5 

6 3-33 

„ 

29* 

M 

B.T. 

8/1 '33 

2/2/ 3 

0.55 

20/3 33 

„ 

30 

31 

S.T. 

Nil 

14/2/33 

2.1 

15 3/23 

„ 

31 

31 

B.T. 

■ 51/13 

18/2/33 

1.6 

Nil 

6 

32 

F 

B.T. 

5/1/33 

21/2/33 

1.5 


6 

33 

F 

B.T. 

Nil 

21/2/33 

2.1 


6 

31 

F 

F.T. 


23/2/33 

2.1 

- 

— 

35* 

F 

S.T. 

5/1/13 

27/2/33 

0.5 

9/6/33 

Re'apsed 

35 

31 

S.T..' 

_ Nil 

27/2/33 

2.1 

Nil 

c 

6 

37 

31 . 

B.T. 

3/1/33 

28/2/33 

1.6 


6 

33 

F 

- B.T. 

Nil 

15/3 33 

2.4 


5 » 

39 

F 

B.T. 


9/4/33 

2.1 


„ 4 

40 

31 

B.T. 


10/4/33 

2.1 


4 

41 

M 

S.T. 

1/12/32 

' 20/4/33 

2.1 


4 

42 

F 

B.T. 

28/1733 

21/4/33 

1.6 


4 

43 

31 

B.T. 

5/2/33 

29/4/33 

2.1 

21/7/33 

Relapsed 

44 

-F 

S.T. 

Nil 

3/5/33 

2.1 

Nil 

2 

45 

31 

- S.T. 


5/5/33 

2.1 

5/6/23 

Relapsed 

46 

F 

S.T. 


9/5/33 

1.3 

— 


47 

31 

S.T. 


11/5/33 

2.1 

Nil 

2 

48* 

F 

B.T. & S.T. 

27/2/33 

9 '6/33 \ 

0.5 

23/733 

Relapsed 

49 

F 

S.T. 

Nil 

31/6 33 

1.9 

Nil 

2 


4 C’iihl if n. 

20. Ased 7 months. Do -e 0.5 cram <1 ally, 
f v Se d 3j yeat*?. Dose 0 1 cram daily, 
oo. Age J 8 months. Dose 0.1 cram daily. 
48. Aged 10 months. Dose 0.1 g*am daily. 
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It was hoped that results within these limits would be 
obtained lor Europeans, but reference to Table III will 
show that this is not by any means the case. Out of 
forty-nine Europeans followed up for from two months 
to over a year, twelve had a recurrence within one month, 
three within three months, four within four months, and 
one, while on a voyage to Europe, within six months of 
treatment. Assuming that reinfection did not occur in 
any of these cases, over 43 per cent, relapsed within six 
months of treatment. 

A comparison between the relapse rate in benign 
tertian and subtertian malaria shows, as would be 
expected, a higher figure for the former. 


Table IV. — Alcbrin-treatrd Europeans 


11. T. and 
S.T. 


Total of 
AH Types 


Relapses 
No relapse 
Not traced 


Relapse per cent. 


That better results were obtained in treating the 
primary infection than relapsing cases -is shown in 
Table V. , r . ,, 


Number of cases 
Relapses 
No relapse 
Not tracod ... 


Relapse per cent. 


Of cases relapsing after a primary infection, 100 per cent, 
of subtertian relapses and 57 per cent, of benign tertian 
relapses occurred within one month of treatment. This 
is in accordance with the findings for quinine-treated cases, 
and is best represented diagrammatically. 


European. A comparison between the immediate effects 
of treatment by atebrin on Europeans and Asiatics in 
Batu Gajah Hospital shows that the average Asiatic 
responds more rapidly to treatment than the European. 

' Table VI. — A tebrin-treated Cases. All Types oj Malaria 


Number of cases 

Average pyrexial period 


Average duration of parasites in 
the blood 


Asiatics j 

Europeans 

ICO 

49 

38.9 hours 

52.5 hours 

42.6 hours 

53.6 hours 



First attack 

With Previous 
Recent Attack 

31 

18 

11 

9 

17 

9 

3 

0 

39.28 

50 


The difference is more striking when it is realized that the 
bulk of the Asiatic cases — impoverished Chinese, Indians, 
and Malays — were undernourished and anaemic, while the 
Europeans were generally well nourished and in good 
physical condition. 

Conclusions 

1. It would appear that atebrin is definitely superior to 
quinine in the treatment of malaria, for it not only reduces, 
the temperature and clears the blood of parasites more 
rapidly, -but is more pleasant to take, and does not give 
rise to neurotrophic symptoms such as tinnitus and deaf- 
ness. It is well tolerated by children in relatively large 
doses, and is invaluable for those showing an idiosyncrasy 
to quinine. The shortness and simplicity of the treatment 
is another point in its favour. 

2. A high percentage of Europeans develop a yellow 
discoloration of the skin during or after treatment. This 
should not be regarded as a sign of toxicity, though it 
may be a source of annoyance to female patients if it 
persists for two or three weeks. Atebrin by itself is 
relatively non-toxic, but it has a cumulative action and 
is excreted slowly. In consequence, toxic symptoms may 
not appear until some time after treatment has ended. 
The signs of toxicity observed in Europeans were headache 
in one case and abdominal pain in over 12 per cent, of 
cases. The abdominal symptoms respond very rapidly 
to treatment by diet and alkalis. Atebrin occasionally 
appears to have a provocative effect on the parasites of 
subtertian malaria during the first forty-eight hours ; 
nevertheless it is probably superior to quinine for this 
t y pc of malaria, and is much less likely to excite vomiting. 

3. A combination of atebrin and plasmoquine is un- 



Fig. 2. — Atebrin-treated cases 


doubtedly more toxic than atebrin alone, and for this 
reason plasmoquine should never be combined with 
atebrin in the treatment of the febrile stage of subtertian 
malaria. It has little or no action on the asexual para- 
sites, and does not appear to influence favourably the 
tendency to relapses. It should be employed solely as 
a gametocide after clinical cure has been effected. There 
is some justification for combining plasmoquine with 
atebrin in the treatment of benign tertian malaria, as this 


The total dose of atebrin usually recommended for 
adults is 1.5 grams, but in this series of cases it varied 
between 1.3 and 2.4 grams. To increase the dose above 
1 .5 grams did not appear to have any effect on the relapse 
rate. Sixteen adults ivere given an average total of 
1.48 grams, and of these 37.5 per cent, relapsed. Out of 
twenty-six adults given the larger average total of 
1.95 grams 38.4 per cent, relapsed. 

Though it is realized that this series of cases forms an 
inadequate basis for any final conclusions, the difierence 
between a 43 and a 10 per cent, relapse rate invites some 
explanation. The 5 or 10 per cent, relapse rate of other 
- observers in Malaya is based exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, on Asiatic cases. The Asiatic, exposed from 
birth to infection, develops in the course of time an 
immunity to malaria. This may only be a relative 
immunity, but it is strong enough to decrease the 
liability to relapse compared with that of the non-immune 


combination seems to be more effective in preventing 
relapses than atebrin alone, but, owing to the frequency 
of toxic sequelae, its use shoidd be restricted to those 
cases under strict observation in hospital. 

4. The relapse rate in Europeans after^a short course of 
quinine probably exceeds 60 per" cent. Atebrin has 
reduced this to somewhat over 43 per cent- The relapse 
rate in Asiatics after atgbrin is probably between 5 and 
10 per cent. This is due to an acquired immunity, a 
statement which is supported by the fact that the Asiatic 
as a rule responds more rapidly to treatment for malaria 
than the European. It is doubtful whether prolonging 
treatment by atebrin beyond five days lessens the ten- 
dency to relapses ; 1.5 grams is therefore the optimum 
dose for an adult. Treatment of the primary attack, 
particularly in benign tertian malaria, holds out more 
chance of completely eradicating the parasites than does 
treatment of a subsequent relapse. In subtertian malaria 
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• — whether treated by a short course of quinine or by 
atebrin — if a relapse does not occur within two months 
of the primary attack the prognosis is extremely good. 
In benign tertian malaria this is not the case ; never- 
theless, over 57 per cent, of those who relapse after a 
primary attack do so within two months of treatment. 

5. Though atebrin has reduced the liability to relapse 
in European malaria cases by about 20 per cent., it 
cannot be said to have fulfilled tine somewhat exaggerated 
claims made for it, but as the precursor of more effective 
synthetic preparations it is a definite milestone on the 
road towards the complete eradication of the malaria 
parasite.' 


I have to thank the State medical and health officer, 
Perak, Federated Malay States, for -permission to publish this 
paper, and the patients who, by their intelligent co-operation, 
have made it possible to follow up the results of treatment. 
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TREATMENT OF MALARIA WITH ATEBRIN 

BY 

E. J. R. MacMAHON, L.M.S.S.A.Lond. 

TRINIDAD 


The following short account of fifty cases of malaria 
treated with atebrin requires 'little explanation. A con- 
siderably larger number of cases were treated with atebrin 
and plasmoquine co., but this report deals only with those 
in which blood films showed • parasites before the com- 
mencement of treatment. Every case recorded was kept 
under such observation as is hardly practicable outside 
institutions ; some patients were required to attend thrice 
daily at the dispensary, and 'all possible precautions were 


taken to ensure that the prescribed courses were carried 
out punctually and thoroughly. Quinine was administered 
only in febrile cases, the atebrin treatment being instituted 
as soon as a cure symptoms had subsided. With the ex- 
ception of yellow pigmentation, which was marked in only 
one case, any complications arising as the result of treat- 
ment were, I am convinced, due to the use of plasmoquine 
co., and were never of great severity: grave symptoms 
were noted in two cases (not included in this series, 
because repeated examinations of the blood failed to 
discover any parasites), and were attributed to the fact 
that the patients were not properly nourished whilst taking 
i the treatment. 

1 The mention of " quinine clinic ” (Q.C.) 'refers to the 
j six weeks’ treatment which was carried out before the 


Case 

Age 

Sex : 

Race! 

Symptoms 

» Blood* 

Treatment 

' Remarks 

I 

35 

tf' 

E. 

Malaise. " Rheumatism ” 

Frequent attacks of fever. 

M. T. 

15 MAS P.C. 

Acute coMc for two hours in middle of course: 
felt 100 per cent, well at conclusion of treatment. 
(Colic pi=sibly not due to treatment ) 

** Cured ” after full course In January, 1933. Later 

2 

40 

M 

E. 

3LT. 

15 At.J15 P.C. 





Tc*istant to plasmoquine 
and all forms of quinine. 


7AU7P.C. 

half course precautionary. No recurrence of 
fever. 





1.1-bea th tbrea toning bis 
continued employment 




3 

35 

M 

E. 

T. 103 J F. Ague. Frequent 

B. T. 

Q. fo allay fever. 35 At. 

Felt “ cheap” at conclusion of treatment; blood 





attacks 


7 At./7 P.C. in second week 

negative. Later half course precautionary. No 






B. T. 


recurrence since January. 

4 

20 

M 

X. 

T. 1*4- F, r. 143. (Q.C. 1931 

Q. to al’ay fever. 5P.C./15At. 

Rapid pulse persisted for eight days after 





and 19321 



conclusion of treatment. 

5 

25 

M 

X. 

T. 1C4.5-' F. 111. (Q.C. 1931 

M. T. 

Q. gr 60 in two days. 

Bapid recovery. Xo recurrence. 





and 1922) 


15 P.C./ 15 At. 

6 j 

30 

M 

X. 

T. lOo 71 F. ProstrAted 

Mixed (B. and 

Q gr. 89 in two and a half 

Returned to work in seven days. 





T. 103° F. P. 128. Otherwise 

31.) 

days. 25 P.C /15 At. 

7 j 

20 

31 

E. 

31. T. 

Q. gr. 8 four-hourly for two 

Developed yellow pigmentation. No malaise. 





i strong 


days. 35 P.C./15 At. 

9 1 

25 

M 

i h. 

T.103 3 F. -IQ C. October, 1932) 

M. T. 

Q. gr. 20 slat. 15 P.C./15 At. 

Off duty for one day only. 

11 ! 

16 

mths; 
| 17 

'M 

X. 

Recurring fever. Palpable 
spleen 

T. 10i 3 F. Weak. (Q.C. 

B. T. 

5 At. half tab. m. et a. 


13 ) 

: M 

E.I. 

M. T. 19/3/33 

(}) 10 P.C./10 At. j 






April end August, 1932) 

29:8 '33 

(2) 15 P.O./15 At. i 

another course was administered. On Sep- 

13a) 

j 17 

M 

E.I. 

.Mild fever. Not off duty 

| M. T. 23/9/33 

(3) 15 P.C./15 At. 

tember 4th blocd thin showed no parasites. 
Probably a relapse ; possibly reinfection. 

27 

S 31 

M 

E.I. 

Chronic malaria. T. lW 3 F. 

M. T. 

Q. gr. 20. 35 At./15 P.C. 

Blood negative after seven of each table t. 

19 

1 19 

M 

E.I. 

Chronic malaria. Weak 

31. T. 

12 At.tl2 P.C. 15 At./15 P.C. 

Patient failed to complete full course, so that 

22 

i M 

M 

E.I. 

Chronic malaria. Xo fever. 
(Q.C 1931) 

’ B. T. 

2 P.C./I5 At. 

another course was administered. 

Blocd negative alter 2 P.CJ7 At. 

25 

! » 

3f 

X. 

Four attendances Q.C. 1931- 
aud 1952 

31. T. 

15 P C./25 At. 

No fever since April, 1933. 

30 

j 23 

1 

1 » 

E. 

T. 1,3° F. Vomiting 

M. T. 

(crescents) 

B. T. 

Ini. Q.gr.7£. 15AU15P.C. 

Colicky pains persisted for several days. 

32 

1 

! F 

E.I. 

Recurring fever. Palpable 
spleen 

5 At. half tab. m. et n. 

3Iild fever on second day of treatment. 

35 

i 23 

M 

! E.I. 

Chronic malaria 

B, T. 

15 At. 

Returned with * fever” two months later. Xo 

38 

1 29 

or 

N. 

Frequent attacks of fever 

31. T.' 

Q. 15 At.A5 P.C. 

parasites. Responded to sod. salicyl. and Q. 

Xo attack fre m January -November, 1933. 

39 

1 40 

F 

X. 

111. Pains all over. (Q. and 
P.C. 1931 and 1932) 

3r. T. 

Q. 35 At./15 P.C. 

Gained 121b. in following six weeks. 

<,2 

‘ 5 

F 

X. 

Frequently recurring fever 

B. T. 9,19/33 
31. T. 29/11/33 

Q. 13 At. 

14 At./13 P.C. 

.This patient's blood showed B. T. on October 9ih, 
but treatment was not commenced until Xovem- 








her 24tb, when 31. T. rings were seen. On 







- 

November 2 ( th a further- combined course was 
administered, the patient taking £7 tab. atebrin in 

45 

33 

I M 

X. 

F requenl attacks. (Three 

B. T. 

Q. 2 P.C./15 At. 

fourteen days without any toxic symptoms. 


26 

1 


coi-rses Q.C. 1931 and 1932) 



48 

> 01 
j 

[El. 

I 

Fever resistant-toQ.gr . 10 o.d 
for two weeks. Palpable 

31. T. 
(crescents) 

26 At .ns P.C. 

Blood showing parasites at commencement of 
treatment, despite two weeks' Q. Fevwr stonue 1 

50 

12 

i r 

1 X. 
J * 

Mild fever 

Quartan 

17 At./14 P.G. in seven days 

after 3 At. '3 P.C. 
j Xo complications. 


Ardreviations.- 


-At.= 

T. =Temrerature. 
P. = Pulse. 


E.= European. 
N.=Xegro. 

E.I. —East Indian. 


Q=Quinine. 

31- T.— Malignant tertian. 
B. T.=Benign tertian. 


P. C.-Plasmoqnine co. fgr.J c Q. gr. ij). 

Q. C.— Quinine clinic, six weeks' course, with varyinri 

. doses of P.C. J ® 
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introduction of the five-day course of atebrin ; patients 
were usually given twelve tablets of plasmoquine co. during 
the first week, and two tablets during each of the remain- 
ing weeks, the usual quantity of quinine administered 
daily being twenty grains. Results of this treatment were 
not to be compared with those obtained from the atebrin 
course, as may be gathered from the number of Q.C. 
references on my list. Tn my experience the size of a 
palpable spleen has diminished at about the same rate, 
whether the malaria has been treated with quinine or by 
atebrin. Quinine in large doses (grains xx stat.) brought 
about relief of symptoms far quicker than did atebrin in 
orthodox doses. 

The only occasion on which I have injected atebrin was 
in the case of an ill-nourished East Indian girl, aged 3, 
with convulsions. The prognosis seemed hopeless, and I 
was surprised that she recovered, as my mortality with 
such cases treated by quinine injections is very high. 
Case 13 was apparently one of relapse ; a careful exam- 
ination of the surroundings of this patient’s dwelling place 
failed to discover any source of infection. 

Each of these patients appeared, and believed himself, 
to be cured as the result of this treatment ; observation 
over several more months will be necessary to establish 
the actuality of such " cure.” No follow-up treatment 
has been carried out, except to administer cod-liver oil to 
a small percentage of these cases : all patients Were re- 
quested to return immediately to the dispensary in the 
event of recurrence of fever. 

The ages of the patients ranged from under 3 years to 
over 40, the majority being between 20 and 30 years 
old. Thirty-seven were males and thirteen females. 
Europeans numbered six, negroes twenty-nine, and East 
Indians fifteen. Benign tertian malaria was present in 
twenty-four cases, malignant tertian in twenty-four, mixed 
benign and malignant in one, and quartan in one. The 
course of treatment included: (1) haustus mag. sulpli. c 
sod. bic. ; (2) quinine with potassium bromide in cases 
with acute symptoms ; (3) fifteen tablets of atebrin 
(one t.d.s.) in cases of benign tertian ; and (4) fifteen 
tablets of atebrin and fifteen of plasmoquine co. (of each, 
one t.d.s.) in cases of malignant tertian and quartan. 
At the conclusion of the" treatment all bloods were 
negative, except in Case 42, which had been treated for 
benign tertian and was found to' be a case of malignant 
tertian (rings) when examined after treatment with atebrin 
only. There was only one return case. 

Conclusions 

1. That the atebrin, and atebrin combined with plasmo- 
quine co., treatment of malaria (in Trinidad) is superior to 
its predecessors. 

2. That atebrin is an effective preparation which can 
safely be handed out to patients of moderate intelligence. 

3. That the dosage of plasmoquine co. mentioned in this 
paper is sufficient, and that the advice of the manufac- 
turers — that the administration of plasmoquine be carried 
out under medical supervision — is of very great importance. 

These notes were presented at a meeting of the Southern 
Division of the Trinidad and Tobago Branch of the British 
Medical Association, and I am grateful to members for their 
advice and kindly criticisms, which are responsible for the 
form of the present report. "I am also indebted to the staff 
of the Apex Oilfields Company for their assistance in securing 
regular treatment. 


The annual report of the Registrar of Births and Deaths, 
Federated Malay States, draws attention to the fact that 
throughout 1932 no deaths were recorded from small-pox, 
cholera, or plague. Eleven deaths were, however, caused 
by meningococcal meningitis as against six in 1931, and 
there were forty-six deaths from diphtheria as compared 
with twenty-nine. It is possible, the report adds, that 
more exact diagnosis is the explanation of the increased 
numbers recorded. 


THE “RECOVERY PRINCIPLE” IN GAS- 
OXYGEN ANAESTHESIA 

A “ CLOSED ” SYSTEM 

BY 

W. B. PRIMROSE, M.B., Ch.B. 

SENIOR ANAESTHETIST, GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY 


The principle of " gas recovery ” as applied to gas- 
oxygen anaesthesia is a development about which a good 
deal is being heard at present. Several publications have 
appeared in journals and other literature under various 
titles which, however, all deal with the same idea — 
namely, the use of means whereby general anaesthesia 
may be maintained by the constant re-use of a limited 
amount of anaesthetic gas. It may be helpful to define 
the principle more exactly. 

By “ recovery principle ” — the term to be used 
throughout — is meant the continuous rebreathing of a 
relatively small fixed volume of anaesthetic gas which is 
constantly maintained in a respirable and life-supporting 
condition. This definition implies a completely " closed ” 
system, consisting of the apparatus and the respiratory 
organs of the patient with whom the apparatus is con- 
nected : it also implies the removal by suitable means of 
the gaseous waste products of the patient, and the supply 
to him of an adequate amount of oxygen to sustain life. 
This idea of recovery of anaesthetic gas is not new, pro- 
tection by patent having been sought by German and 
American experimenters from 1926 onwards. Others, in all 
probability, have had the idea in mind before that, as 
the chemical basis of the principle has been known for 
a considerable time. Within the last two or three years 
British anaesthetists have exhibited an increasing interest 
in this matter, and have produced experimental machines 
of remarkable capabilities, but, so far, the possibilities 
of this method of anaesthesia do not appear to have been 
sufficiently realized in practice to justify the permanent 
adoption of the principle by anaesthetists. That the 
recovery principle has come to stay there can he little 
doubt, but it has to be developed along lines different 
from those generally adopted in existing machines. 

On looking into the various inventions in this particular 
field one is struck with the almost complete identity of 
thought exhibited by the several inventors (including the 
writer in his earlier experiments). This problem has, in 
all cases, been approached from an analytical standpoint, 
which reasons and visualizes the several functions of the 
necessary apparatus as occurring in a unidirectional 
cycle, the rhythm of which is governed by the act 
of respiration. It is therefore found that all recovery 
machines, described or in use, are constructed according to 
this point of view, and are therefore very similar in their 
working and general design. From experience the writer 
is able to state that this point of view, and the method 
of construction based upon it, while it works' reasonably 
well, is not the most efficient one, and consequently 
enough cannot be made of the recovery principle to 
justify its complete acceptance with confidence. Practical 
experience with four machines constructed on this scheme 
of breathing in a circle showed the inherent defects of 
the method, and it ultimately became apparent that the 
respiratory circle with its double tubes and directional 
valves was quite unnecessary. Much better results were 
later obtained from machines worked by simple to-and- 
fro breathing through a single tube, since by this arrange- 
ment the breath has to pass through the absorbing 
chamber on inspiration as well as on expiration. The 
same, of course, applies to the ether chamber' when it is . 
in use. This simple but important change, by thus in- 
creasing efficiency, led to greatly improved construction. 
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and the machine now made according to this arrangement 
is known as “ anaesthetor M 7.” 

The Apparatus Described 

In this machine the difficulties attendant on the appli- 
cation of the recovery principle have been dealt with 
rather differently from those occurring with the usual 
methods described. 



Fig. 1. — Diagrammatic section of mouth parts, showing throat 
tube in position. 

Concerning the problem of effecting the closure of the 
gaseous system (upon which the recovery principle pri- 
marily depends) the writer found at the outset that no 
masking appliance or tracheal tube could do this effec- 
tively in all cases. A special tube for introduction into 
the patient’s throat, after the production of unconscious- 
ness by a mask, was designed and tried with success. 
This tube consists of a very flexible, rustless steel, oval 
wire coil, over which is drawn a rubber cover that has a 
small tyre at its free end. This tyre is inflatable from 
outside the mouth after the tube has been placed in 
position in the throat. With this breathing tube cor- 
rectly inserted, and the tyre making close peripheral 
contact with the pharyngeal wall behind the tongue, the 
gaseous system is effectively closed. Further advantages 
are also obtained by the use of this tube. A perfect 
airway is always provided in any position in which the 
patient may be placed : no saliva or foreign matter can 
escape past the tyre into the lower air passages : the head, 
face, and mouth are accessible for surgical and dental 



alcs; ix xice cr IUpixs ixvri. or -kea 

solctios 

Fie. " — Diagrammatic section of anaesthetor. 

werk, and positive pressure to individual limits — say, 
20 mm. Hg — is easily maintained without leakage. Such 
pressure is, however, used with discretion. This breathing 
tube provides the key to the successful application of the 
recovery principle, and it is an essential element of 
recovery’ machines. 

The method of absorbing the exhaled CO. is also of 
interest. In the .experimental stages the writer was 


always encouraged -to use granular soda-lime absorbent, 
but it was found that the dry absorbents were not best 
suited to anaesthetic conditions- where one had, in many 
cases, to deal with very low respiratory power. Other 
objections became evident, such as the difficulty - of 
uniform packing, and consequent irregularity in’ the track 
of the breath as shown by the irregular colour change 
of the absorbent. What was of importance also was the 



Fig. 3.— Portable "pattern anaesthetor. 


difficulty’ of being able to determine the amount of work 
that could be expected from a canister that had been 
previously used. After'trial and consideration, the solid 
absorbents were abandoned in favour of a strong solution 
of caustic soda. Arrangements were made in the machine 
to effect absorption of CO. at a very low resistance, and 
also for the handling of such solutions without difficulty 



or danger. This method has proved very- successful. 
The chemical avidity for CO. of such a solution is greater 
than with a solid absorbent ; the absorption is uniform, 
and a simple method has been worked out to give a good 
idea as to how much absorption any solution is capable 
of after having been previously used. This is particularlv 
necessary in hospital practice, where the machine may be 
taken in hand by different anaesthetists. - ‘ • 
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With these two inherent difficulties dealt with in this 
way, and construction in accordance with to-and-fro 
breathing, the machine becomes remarkably simple, light, 
and compact, with essential parts similar to those of other 
instruments. In addition, however, there is a level and 
levelling screws ; for it is essential that the machine be 
level when in use for the proper absorption of the "CO.. 
The supply of gases is by simple fine adjustment valves 
through ordinary sight-feeds. There are no special mixing 
arrangements required, as the nitrous oxide atmosphere in 
the machine is absolute, just as is the nitrogen of the air 
which it replaces. Oxygen is added at the metabolic rate, 
and delivered almost at the patient’s mouth, producing 
immediate effect. 

Advantages 

In practice the " anaestlietor ’’ is simple to work, is 
most satisfactory from the clinical standpoint, and 
operates with the highest degree of economy — three 
gallons or less of anaesthetic gas per individual case, 
irrespective of duration. Owing to its simplicity of con- 
struction, complete dismantling for purposes of cleaning 
and sterilizing is a matter of only a few minutes’ work. 
Slid there is no part Which cannot be completely sterilized, 
even to the rubber throat tubes. The rubber of these 
tubes is of such make that it can be judiciously boiled 
without damage. Such are the chief advantages that the 
recovery principle has to offer through " anaesthetor 
M 7.” Space ■ forbids an extended account of its per- 
formances, which may be summed up as showing great 
progress in (1) the management of general anaesthesia : 

(2) the provision of surgical anaesthetic conditions ; 

(3) the recovery of the patient from the anaesthetic ; and 

(4) — not unimportant — working costs of a previously 
unheard-of low degree. The apparatus is arranged as a 
unit suitable for hospital conditions, carrying one 40 cubic 
foot (or smaller size) cylinder of oxygen and two angle- 
valved cylinders of nitrous oxide, either 100 or 200 
gallon size. The unit is also fitted with “ Tycos ” 
blood-pressure-registering equipment. The machine is 
also arranged as a portable apparatus weighing, -with 
metal case, about twenty-eight pounds. A separate 
cylinder carrier may be used in conjunction with the 
machine, .and it accommodates very compactly three 
angle- valve cylinders of any capacity up to the 100 gallon 
(N..O) size. Cylinder weight will be reducible in the 
future when the firms who fill them are in a position to 
accept the light-weight cylinders unconditionally. 


In the tenth annual report of the E'la Sachs Plotz 
Foundation for the Advancement of Scientific Investigation 
it is announced that twenty-one grants were made in 1933, 
one being a continued annual grant. Twelve of the new 
grants were made to scientists outside the United States, 
among whom was Dr. H. A. Krebs of Cambridge, who 
received assistance for" the continuation of studies on the 
breakdown of protein in animals and of the metabolism 
involved in the action of insulin. Another beneficiary 
was the Academic Assistance Council of London. In the 
ten years of its existence the Foundation has made 200 
grants, researches being favoured wh : ch were directed 
towards the solut'on of problems in medicine or surgery, 
or in branches of science relating thereto. Applications 
for grants to be held during the year 1934-5 must be 
forwarded to Dr. J. C. Aub, Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Hospital, 695, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts, to reach' him before the end of April. 
They must state definitely the qualifications of the in- 
vestigator, the character of the proposed research, the 
amount of the grant requested, and the specific way in 
which the money would be expended. It is advised also 
that letters of recommendation from the directors of 
laboratories or clinics where the work is being done should 
accompany the applications. The maximum size of the 
grants will usually be less than 500 dollars. 


TIIE MANAGEMENT OF BREAST-FEEDING 
IN GENERAL PRACTICE * 

BY 

H. R. YOUNGMAN, MJXCamb. 

Failure to feed at the breast is still only too common, 
ft will be so as long as this subject is enveloped in the 
public mind by a cloud of ignorance, evil tradition, and 
old wives* talcs. It is the duty of the general practi- 
tioner to lose no opportunity of dispelling this cloud. 
This paper is limited to the management of breast-feeding 
in normal cases and slight variations from the normal. 
Since at least 95 per cent, of cases start normal, it should 
not be difficult to keep them within these limits. 

Ante-natal Care 

It has been stated that a woman's confidence in her 
natural power to nurse a baby can be inspired " by an 
exaggerated air of optimism on the part of those about 
her." Personally I can imagine nothing more calculated 
to put her off. .Rather, the power to give confidence 
depends on one's gifts of sympathy and tact. But most 
C>f all, on one's own confidence that if difficulties do arise 
One, will be able to - put them right. The breasts should 
be examined when the patient is first seen. She should 
be instructed to brush the nipples with a soft brush and 
toilet soap daily when washing for the last two months, 
and to sponge the breasts with cold water before drying 
them. A warning should be given against any applica- 
tion containing spirit. If there is any retraction of the 
nipples she should be shown how to draw them out daily 
and roll them between the finger and thumb with a little 
oil as lubricant. In extreme retraction it may be neces- 
sary to apply a breast pump daily, for a time. 

Physiology and its Applications 

The normal stimulus which maintains the secretion of 
the breast is regular sucking. The response varies with 
the degree and, up to a point, the frequency of emptying. 
The normal gain in xueiglit is shown by the dotted curve 
in Fig. 1. A we : ght 'curve on this chart is much more 
Useful than a written record of ages and weights. Every 
-normal child will be found to keep very nearly parallel 
to this average curve, above or below it according to its 
Weight at birth. A child whose curve does not ascend 
as steeply as the average for its age is to be regarded as 
M underweight," and will soon show signs of malnutrition 
if left alone. The weight at any age taken by itself is 
no guide to the child’s condition. To take an extreme 
example, in Fig. 1 the child A is normal at ten weeks 
while the heavier child B is obviously " underweight." 
In each of these curves it should be noted that the infant 
gained weight faster than normal for a time after ■ a 
set-back, tending to regain its former relation to the 
average. In treating underweight babies one has to aim 
at this result. For further examples see Fig. 2. 

The quantity of milk required for normal progress 
is indicated in the following table : 


Breast-milk Requirements : Normal Infants 


Age in Months 

Norinnl Weekly Gain of 
Weight in Ounces 

J Milk required Dailyper 

1 1 lb. Body Weight in 

Ounces 

0 

7 

25 

4 

5j 

2i 

8 | 

4 

2 


Underweight infants require up to half a 4 ? much again as normal 
infants of the same weight and age. * 


* Part of a paper read to the Cambridge. Medical Society. 
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The figure of 2 J ounces per pound is rapidly. approached 
in normal cases during the first two or three weeks, and 
from a month onwards the figures given are seldom varied 
from with healthy infants by as much as a quarter of 
an ounce per pound. Underweight babies, as stated 
before, are not contented until they are gaining weight 
faster than normal. Accordingly, during the period of 
rapid gain they require mote food than a normal baby 
of the same age and weight. 

The First Week 

As soon as the mother and child have had their first 
rest, within eight hours of birth, the child should be put 
to both breasts, for two or three minutes only. It is no 
use tiring it and giving it wind with sucking empty 
breasts for long, but the earlier regular stimulation of the 
breasts begins the better they will respond. If the 
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to time the feeds themselves with a watch. The infant 
develops a responding rhythm at once. Control of the 
length of feeds is necessary for the very reason that 
alterations may have to be made. It is most unsatis- 
factory to rely on the infant's judgement of when it has 
had enough, or to trust it to reject any excess. Some do 
not take enough food for a normal rate of growth unless 
persuaded ; others consistently overload themselves if 
allowed. In either case^the result is a fractious, restless 
child. 

Night Training 

For the first few days the evening and morning feeds 
should be given at exactly 10 and 6, whatever happens. 
If the child cries at night it must be changed and made 
comfortable, but on no account should it be lifted up 
or taken into somebody’s bed. A drink of plain water 
may be given with a spoon. One must, of course, avoid 



nipples are retracted, they begin to get drawn out before 
the breasts become engorged and tender. The child gets 
the colostrum, and has learned to suck well by the time 
the milk comes in. 

On the first day short feeds like this should be given 
every’’ six hours, and on the second every three or four 
hours. Until lactation is established, up to an ounce of 
warm boiled water should be offered at the. end of each 
feed. As the milk comes in the length of the feeds is 
gradually increased, remembering what was said above 
about sucking empty breasts. Both breasts are given at 
each feed for equal times by the clock, and alternate 
sides used first. Infants vary in the amount of time 
they need. A maximum of ten minutes a side should be 
approached unless signs of over-feeding appear. Babies 
over seven pounds in weight usually do well on four- 
hourly feeds. Four-hourly feeds should be given at 
6. 10, 2. 6, and to o’clock, and three-hourly feeds at 
G, 9, 12, 3, 6, and 10 o’clock, leaving in either case an 
eight-hour night. When lactation is fully established 
the length of feeds in minutes should be fixed. I am 
convinced by experience that it makes an enormous 
difference if one can persuade the nurse or mother to 
keep rigidly to the prescribed times, not allowing hap- 
hazard variations of half, or a quarter, of an hour, and 


certain things that might make anyone sleep badly. Lack 
of fresh air and the use of too many bedclothes arc- 
common ones. 

If there is difficulty after the establishment of lactation, 
one can shorten the nights temporarily by giving the last 
feed at 11 or the first at 5, or both, without altering 
the times of the other feeds. It often happens that a 
baby that cries in the early morning has to be woken 
up for its 10 o’clock feed at night, and does not take 
much because it is sleepy. The remedy is obvious — leave 
it till it wakes for its last feed. It will be hungry, there 
will be more milk, and it will have a good meal and sleep 
later in the morning. One should, however, work back 
to the proper times. A baby, like anyone else, has a 
better temper and digestion if it gets eight hours’ sleep 
at night. Under the above regime a few babies sleep 
all night from birth, and the majority by the end of a 
week. Some take longer to “ settle,” but nothing can 
be gained by allowing them night feeds. When restless- 
ness by night or by day persists into the second week, it 
is necessary to make sure the child is getting enough milk. 
- Especially is this imperative if it does not begin to regain 
weight after the usual initial loss. On the other hand, 
over-feeding is occasionally met with as early as the 
second week. 
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Over-feeding and Under-feeding 
It is very easy to confuse over-feeding and under-feeding. 
This mistake is constantly being made, with disastrous 
results, where the obvious diagnostic test of weighing the 
feeds is neglected. (It appears 'that infant welfare centres 
are often managed without any use of test-weighing. 
This provides the general practitioner with a wonderful 
opportunity to compete successfully with one of the 
much-discussed encroachments on private practice.) The 
following table serves chiefly to show how difficult 
diagnosis by symptoms may be : 


- 

Over-feeding 

Under-feeding 

Sleep | 

Usually disturbed 

May sleep woll if well trained 

Crying ... . ... 

Caused by colic, and by 
hunger if much vomiting i 

Causod by hunger — only 
towards feeding -timo in 
Blight cases 

Vomiting ... 

Usual 

Of ton present, due to swallow- 
ingnir when bucking empty 
breasts 

Stools 

Copious, frofliuent, often 
loose, curdy, nnd green ; 
or constituted if much 
vomiting 

At first constipated, brown ; 
later, small frequent, lopso, 
curdy, and green. “A little 
whenever chnnged ” 

V eight 

Poor gain or loss. (May 
bo early excessive gain.) 

[ Poor gain or loss 


The mother’s feelings and the appearance of the broasts are no guido 
whatever. 


In case of doubt, however, the question can- be settled 
for certain by test-weighing. The ideal is to weigh all 
the feeds for twenty-four hours, but a fair estimate can 
be made on three, or even two. In estimating, assume 
the 6 a. m. feed to he H times, and the others not weighed 
equal to the 12 or 2 o'clock feed. In interpreting results 
one must remember the increased requirements of under- 
weight infants. 

In most cases of under-feeding there is no need to 
resort to artificial food. When the test feeds yield three- 
quarters or more of the theoretical requirements, the 
supply of natural food can usually be quickly brought up 
to normal. It may be advisable to change from four- 
hourly to three-hourly feeds, especially if the child is 
crying much and, tired out by this, sucking feebly. The 
ether ways of applying extra stimulation to the breasts, 
which should always be used, are sponging, massage, and 
expression.' Sponging and massage should he done twice 
a day between feeds ; the breasts arc sponged with alter- 
nate hot and cold water for ten minutes, and then dried 
and stroked firmly all round from the periphery towards 
the nipple for another few minutes. After each feed any 
remaining milk is expressed or withdrawn with a breast 
pump and given to the child with a spooii. The only 
things the mother can take which have an}' effect are good 
food and more fluid, and extra rest ; all the evidence 
seems to be against so-called galactagogues having any 
action. In more severe cases of under-feeding it is neces- 
sary to complement the breast-feeds with artificial food, 
temporarily, until the supply of breast milk' has been 
worked up. These cases are outside the scope of this 
paper. 

uver-feeding can often be corrected by simply giving 
a tablespoonful or two of water before each feed. This 
should be done first, and then the length of some or all 
of the day’s feeds cut down if necessary. 

Use of Both Breasts at Each' Feed 

Giving only one breast at each feed is the commonest 
cause of under-feeding and premature weaning. Using 
both sides at each feed from the start gives a better 
establishment of lactation, and indeed may lead to over- 
feeding occasionally. This is much easier to treat than 
the opposite. 

The baby C in Fig. 2 at the age of 9 weeks only weighed 
two ounces more than at birth, and looked very thin and 
feeble. The mother said that it slept well and sucked well. 


She was feeding it for about twenty-five minutes at one 
breast, every four hours. It was passing from' three to six 
frothy yellow motions daily, and vomiting a little after feeds 
— signs of over-feeding at first sight. Test-weighing showed 
that it was getting about twelve ounces of milk in the twenty- 
four hours — far below what it needed. I told the mother to 
feed it at eacli breast -for ten minutes every three hours, and 
also wrote her a recipe for complementary feeds of modified 
cow's milk. Three days later she came back and said the 
baby was " much better, but wouldn't touch the bottles.'' 
It never did touch the bottles. So the only change made 
at X on the chart was from one breast four-hourly to both 
breasts thrcc-liourly. 

Curve D represents a similar, less extreme case. At_13 
weeks the mother complained that her milk was not satisfying 
the baby, that it cried a lot, and had diarrhoea. There were 
four or five greenish watery motions a day. ft was having 
four-hourly feeds, on one breast each time. It was gaining 
weight steadily, but only four ounces a week. Test feeds 
yielded 211 ounces of milk in twcnly-four hours — 6 to 8 ounces 
short of what this underweight baby now needed. The only 
change made at X was to give both breasts at each feed. 
The rate of gain was immediately doubled an 3 the symptoms 
disappeared. 

When the first few weeks of breast-feeding have been 
safely navigated it is much plainer sailing. There must 
be many more babies unnecessarily weaned in the first 
and second months than in the third and fourth. I am 
sure it pays not to. part finally from mother or baby until 
two months after attending a confinement. From the 
selfish point of view, though the extra attendances may 
have to be gratuitous in some cases, they bring in a lot 
of good will. From the professional point of view, the 
preservation of breast-feeding is first-class preventive 
medicine, and preventive medicine is the subject in which 
general practitioners are specialists. 

In place of a complete bibliography, which the writer 
is not competent to give, he would mention the following: 

Jeuesbury’s Motlicrcratt. , 

Paterson and Forest-Smith's Modem Method. 1 ; ef hdant Feeding. 

The excellent series of penny pamphlets published by the 
Motliercnift Training Society, Cromwell House, Highgate, both 
fbr distribution to patients and for the edification of the distributor. 


Clinical Memoranda 


MALARIA IN A EUROPEAN TREATED BY ATEBRIN 
BY MOUTH AND INTRAMUSCULARLY 
In the Third General Report of the Malaria Commission 
of the League of Nations 1 stress was laid on the value 
of atebrin in malignant tertian cases, especially the 
primary type. The following case may therefore be of 
interest. 

History of Case 

On December 27th, 1933, a ship's officer, aged 44, consulted 
me on account of constant pain in the epigastrium, which 
proved later to be due to a duodenal ulcer. He stated that 
he had a slight temperature that morning, but except* for 
the pain, which was severe, did not feel ill. His temperature 
was found to be 103°, and he was admitted into hospital 
the same afternoon. A blood smear (thick film) revealed 
malignant tertian (M.T.) rings, forty to a field, Tmt no 
crescents. He was given atebrin 0.1 gram t.d.s,, by mouth. 

On December 28th, 6 a.m., the temperature was 100 . 6 °. 
The patient’s general condition was bad ; lie was lying on 
his side hunched up in bed, with flushed and somewhat 
cyanosed face, foul tongue, weak pulse. He complained 
of an intense headache at the back of the neck and right 
side of the occiput. Atebrin was given as before. At 12 a.m. 
the temperature was 103.4°, remaining up during the day- 
Urine: albumin, a trace ; granular casts. 

On December 29th the general condition was as before. 
At 8 a.m. blood showed thirty-five M.T. rings per field, 

1 Quart . BAU. Health Organization, July, 1933, ii. No. 2./ . 
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and at 1 0 a.m. the temperature rose to 104.8°. At 11 a.m. 
atebrin 0.1 gram was injected intramuscularly, and at 4 p.m. 
there were thirty-three rings per field in the blood. Tempera- 
ture had dropped to 99.6° at 6 p.m.; and half an hour later 
atebrin 0.1 gram was given intramuscularly. Atebrin by 
mouth was taken as before. 

On December 30th the patient was better. Tongue was 
cleaning and the headache less. At 6 a.m. the temperature 
was 100.2- ; at S a.m., eighteen M.T. rings per field ; at 
2 p.m. the temperature was 102° ; and at 6 p.m. 101.8°, 
when an intramuscular injection of atebrin 0.1 gram was 
given. Atebrin by mouth was prescribed as before. 

On December 31st, at 6 a.m., the temperature was 9S.S°. 
The patient’s condition was much improved: headache almost 
gone; tongue clean. Blocd: M.T. rings one in five fields. 
At 2 p.m. the temperature was 100°, and at 6 p.m. 101.4°. 
Atebrin by mouth as before ; no further intramuscular 
injection. 

On January 2nd the temperature was normal and the blood 
was clear of parasites. The patient was discharged to ship 
on January 7th, the temperature having remained normal 
since January' 2nd. 


Comment 


No quinine was prescribed for this patient, who pro- 
gressed steadily' to recovery'. The case is of interest 
owing to the heavy- parasitization and the rapid response 
to atebrin alone, and would indicate the value of resorting 
to the intramuscular use of atebrin in heavy and dangerous 
infections with the malignant form of the parasite. 


E. Morris Franklin, 

European Hospital, Accra, 

Gold Coast. 


L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.Ed. 

,F.K.F.P.S.GIas. 


- LARGE VESICAL DIVERTICULUM 

The following is an interesting case of vesical diverti- 
culum : 

The patient, an optician, aged 23. had had difficulty in 
micturition for the past two years; previously he had been 
quite healthy. He stated that he could onlv cccasionallv 
pass his water in the upright position, and that he usual'y 
found it necessary to lie down or bend over ; sometimes the 
stream would stop suddenly. For the last two months he 
had suffered from * nocturnal incontinence, and had noticed 
a swelling in the lower abdomen. There 'was no dailv fre- 
quency but he usually woke two or three times in thenioht 
w.th the desire to micturate. There was no history- of 
naematuna. 

Examination 

Everything about the patient on Jfinuarv 27th 1933 
appeared normal, except the lower abdomen, where a ^veiling' 
thought to be the bladder, was found reaching half-way 
between the symphysis pubis and the umbilicus, but more 
marked towards the left side. 'On the right side a definite 
swelhng could be felt above the pubes. Per rectum a dis- 
tended swelling could be felt pressing backwards into the 
rectum. . WiC 

Cystoscopy. The capacity of the bladder was twentv-seven 
ounces. It was much trabeculated. and an orifice of a divert" 
culutn was discovered behind and outside the right ureteric 
onfice A diverticulum lamp and the actual cvstLope were 

r^e hT 0 ^ ° f ‘ he but proved of 

little help, because owing to the large size of the ckvitv and 

the fixation of tne cystoscope no real view- of the intenor 
could be obtained It was like trying to examine the interior 
of a large room by standing in the doonvav and holding a 
single candle m front. The cavity was clearly of S4 
dimensions and such anew of the interior wall as cou’d 
seen near tne onfice showed that there was inflammation of 
the interior oi the sac. The fluid within the cavity “° S 
purulent, which also increased the difficulty of gettin- a 
satisfactory view. Attempts to wash out the cavity woffid 
hate had to be prolonged unreasonably, but did serve to 
snow feat the diverticulum possessed a definite, though weak 
contractile power. s 'eat.. 


An A^ray- examination was made on February' 2nd, but 
nothing was found on the ordinary plate. A ureteric catheter 
was passed into the diverticulum, which was filled with a 
solution of sodium iodide, and a cystogram taken. The report 
stated: “The appearances are not typical of a diverticulum 
unless it is as large as the bladder.” 


Operation 


On February- 5th a catheter was passed, and connected by 
a two-way’ cock to an irrigating vessel about 5 feet above the 
level of the patient, who was in the Trendelenburg position. 
By this means fluid could be run into, or out of, the bladder 
by’ the operator, and its. distension varied according to the 
needs of the moment'. The usual suprapubic approach to 
the bladder was made, and the peritoneum pushed upwards, 
the urachus divided, and the bladder freely- mobilized. The 
bladder was found to be enlarged, and when opened at a 
later stage of the operation to be at least half an inch in 
thickness, owing to hy’pertrophy of the muscle. It was pushed 
forward and somewhat to the left by the diverticulum, which 
was at least as large as the bladder, lay- behind it, and over- 
lapped it on the right side, and practically- occupied the whole 
of the pelvis. 

The diverticulum, therefore, was the swelling which had 
been felt just, above the right side of the pubes. The separa- _ 
tion of the peritoneum from the back of the sac was difficult, 
tedious, and took a long time, but once the lower reflexion 
was reached the rest of the separation, was relatively- easy-. 
When the diverticulum was delivered into the wound the 
right ureter was observed running from behind forwards below 
its neck. The ureter was carefully stripped away from the 
vicinity- of the diverticular neck, which was then completely- 
isolated.. The external diameter of the neck was found to 
measure about an inch and a ha’.f, and its substance contained 
dense fibrous tissue. During the final stage of the operation 
the bladder was opened by a mid-line incision, and the final ' 
separation and division of the neck guided by- the help of a 
finger inserted from the bladder through the orifice into the 
cavity- of the diverticulum. When the diverticulum was 
removed the internal orifice, previously seen by the cystoscope, 
was found to measure about half an inch in diameter. The 
hole in the bladder was suturod and' the incision into the 
anterior .wall completely closed. Rubber dam drainage was 
inserted down to the site of the orifice of the . diverticulum 
and into the prevesical space. The wound was then closed 
in the usual manner, a catheter being tied into the urethra. 


After -H i story 

The patient had a mild pyrexia for a few days, probably 
due to a post-operative bronchitis. On February 2lst the 
catheter was removed, but owing to the appearance of a slight 
suprapubic leakage it was reinserted next day. It was finally- 
removed on March 8th, when the wound was dry- and healed. 

Specimen . — Immediately after the operation the specimen 
was distended with water from the tap, but. in order to avoid 
damage, only a certain amount of- water was introduced. 
This was measured and found to be just over ten ounces. 
The specimen was then carefully stuffed with wool to prevent 
contraction,’ but in spite t of this there was some- diminu- 
tion in size before it was finally mounted. The interior of 
the cavity was observed to be inflamed, being dark red and 
velvety in appearance. Before final mounting a window was 
cut in the wall, and the piece removed used for a microscopical 
section. Ihe section shows no trace cf mucous membrane, 
considerab.e fibrous tissue, and degenerating muscle fibres. 

Cystoscopy in the out-patient department on March 30th 
Sh °"f. J at th f int f ri °r the bladder was slightlv inflamed 
and highly trabeculated. The site of the diverti'culum has 
practically disappeared, and its situation is now ill defined 
The patient is in excellent health, and passes his water easily- 
and naturally, though there is stiU a slight frequency. X 

H. L. Attvater, M.Chir., F.R.C.S. 

Honorary Assistant Surgeon, 

E. Jacobson, F.R.C.S. 


All Saints' Hospital. London! 


Senior House-Surgeon, 
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Reviews 

RHEUMATISM IN GENERAL PRACTICE 
Once more a medical man has applied liimsell to the 
task of compiling a work on the complex subject of 
rheumatism 1 which shall be intelligible to the general 
practitioner, and, on the whole, Dr. M. B. Ray is to be 
congratulated on his achievement. In a foreword, Lord 
Horder gives it as his opinion that this is the best book 
on rheumatism in the English language. Perhaps that is 
not such high praise as it sounds, for neither in this nor 
any other language has the entirely satisfactory book on 
rheumatic disease yet been written. 

Dr. Ray starts with a preliminary chapter on the 
physiology of the skin and heat regulation, and goes on 
to consider diathesis and the powers of adaptation of 
the body to various environmental conditions. Acute and 
subacute rheumatism and rheumatism of children is then 
dealt with. We doubt if the idea of including Still's 
disease in this section is a happy one, for it is now 
generally held that Still's disease is essentially a 
manifestation of rheumatoid arthritis in young subjects, 
and that the splenic and lymphatic involvement is a 
peculiarity of the age of the subject and not of the disease 
process. The chapter on fibrositis is a good one, and 
gives a competent picture of the protean manifestations 
of this reaction ; the discussion of "neuritis” is admirable, 
and the importance of differentiating between a perineuritis 
and a parenchymatous neuritis is adequately stressed. 

"Metastatic" arthritis is discussed in two chapters: 
one devoted to those cases associated with specific infec- 
tions, such as gonorrhoea, tuberculosis, or dysentery, and 
one with focal infection, such as apical abscess, infected 
tonsils, gall-bladder, etc. Dr. Ray favours the separation 
of rheumatoid arthritis as a clinical entity, and with 
this view most of those who have had long experience 
of rheumatic diseases will concur. He regards this' syn- 
drome as fundamentally different from his metastatic 
group, and seems to imply that their differentiation is 
therefore easy ; with this contention few will agree. 
Reliance is placed on the radiological appearance of the 
hand in diagnosis, and photographs are reproduced, but 
few people, unless they are very expert in interpretation, 
would feel confident in making a diagnosis from an exam- 
ination of such plates. It is possible that in the future 
this may prove to be a real assistance in diagnosis, but it 
cannot be claimed so far that it has a wide application. 
Gout is discussed between rheumatoid arthritis and osteo- 
arthritis, which would seem to be an unfortunate position, 
for gout is surely a disease sui generis in which joint affec- 
tion is incidental. It is perhaps logical to include serum 
sickness, toxic arthritis, and so-called rheumatic purpura 
in the same chapter, as they are all probably allergic 
conditions. Osteoarthritis is then discussed, and Dr. Ray 
includes " Heberden’s nodes ” in this category, though 
most people would associate these with fibrositis rather 
than with osteoarthritis, especially as it is uncommon for 
patients exhibiting these nodes on the fingers to suffer 
from osteoarthritis in other joints. Neurotrophic arthritis 
is included here, and Dr. Ray considers that something 
more is involved in such cases than an arthritis in an 
insensitive joint, but he is by no means clear as to what 
that something is. No mention is made of a form of 
" climacteric ” arthritis in which endocrine disturbances 
are prominent, though this is not uncommonly differ- 
entiated in treatises on rheumatic diseases. The final 
chapter of the first part gives a useful summary of the 
various measures of physical treatment applicable in 
rheumatic diseases. The second part of the book treats 

1 Rheumatism in General Practice. By M B. Rav. D.S.O., M.D. 
London: II. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd. 1934. (Pp. viii -t- 404 ; 

6 plates. 16s. net.) 


of rheumatic infections considered regionally, and from 
the point of view of differential diagnosis is admirable. 
Probably it would have been better to restrict this section 
entirely to this, for the notes on treatment are redundant 
and out of place. There seems to be no reason, for 
example, to treat cervical fibrositis differently from 
fibrositis of equal intensity in any other region, and a 
perusal of this section does not disclose any special 
method not advocated elsewhere. 

The book is written in a readable style, but it is a 
little disappointing, in view of Dr. Ray’s long and varied 
clinical experience, that he does not give us more of 
his own opinion. Ife is very erudite and quotes many 
opinions, but sometimes leaves us in the air, wishing to 
know what he thinks. For example, is osteoarthritis 
primarily a degenerative disease, or is infection a prime 
factor in its causation? Both views are quoted, but 
Dr. Ray is unwilling to commit himself. The reader 
may consider that the author has lived long enough in 
the south to have outgrown the caution acquired in his 
earlier northern habitat and tell us what he really 
believes. The arrangement of the text is admirable, and 
the paragraphing and clear headings make reference easy. 
References to authors are given in the text, which is 
perhaps a pity, and not all of them are accurate. So 
far as this notice is critical it is because the reviewer 
regards this book as worth criticizing and, a fortiori, worth 
reading. In view of the very wide incidence of rheumatic 
disease and the large proportion it assumes in the daily 
work of every practitioner, all medical men will be well 
advised not only to read but to possess this volume, 
in which the subject is presented in such a way that 
information bearing on the needs or complaints of any 
patient is easily obtained, and a practical solution of most 
difficulties of diagnosis and treatment is offered. 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN INFANCY AND 
CHILDHOOD 

Armand-Deulu: and Lestocquoy’s luxurious " atlas,” 1 
recently published, should go a long way towards 
remedying the state of confusion which exists on certain 
aspects of pulmonary tuberculosis in childhood. The 
book is a combined clinical, radiological, and pathological 
Study of nearly a thousand children who have been under 
their care at the H6pital Herold in Paris. Moreover, it 
Should be added that, as secretaries of the Oeuvre 
Grancher, the authors have had the opportunity of- 
observing the large number of home contacts recommended 
and accepted for boarding out in the country. 

The first part of the book is devoted to their methods of 
investigation. These have already been the subject of 
h note in the Journal on March 3rd (p. 370). Special 
Stress is laid on lateral skiagrams, and, in case of death, 
the fixation of thoracic organs by a method which" permits 
accurate comparison of anatomical sections with .r-ray 
photographs. Finding it essential to arrange their material 
in some logical sequence, the authors discuss and reject . 
both Aschoff’s histological and Ranke’s three-stage classi- 
fications {the latter not very' convincingly'), and adopt the 
classical two-stage French theory' of “ primo-infection ” 
and endogenous reinfection. In both sections they' deal 
in turn with the various macroscopic pathological entities 
encountered, each lavishly illustrated with well-reproduced 
Skiagrams (mostly full-size), with excellent photographs 
of morbid specimens and their histological sections, and 
With clear two-colour explanatory' diagrams. Finally, 

- I.a Tuberculosa PuUnonmre cl trs Maladies de VAJ'f'areil 
Respiratoirc de I’Enfant rt tic /' Adolescent (Iconograpl.ie de 
I'Hopital Herald) Par P. F. Armand-Delille et Ch. Lestocqiioy, 
twee la collaboration de R6nc Huguenin. Introduction du I ’r.-ift-.-v ir 
Calmctte. Paris: AmiidAe Legmnd 193:1. (Pp. xu -fi 500 ; 35- 
figures, 212 explanatory diagrams. In one volume, 350 Ir. : in tiro 
Volumes, 375 fr.) 1 ■' 
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there are chapters on treatment (artificial pneumothorax 
and other methods of collapse therapy) and on genera 
diseases of the respiratory system. _ 

A few points of great interest brought out in Armand- 
Delille and Lestocquoy’s work may he mentioned. They 
indicate the frequency of various types of lesions at 
different ages. Certain false conceptions based on radio- 
logical evidence only are clearly demonstrated . for 
example, that a perihilar .r-ray shadow does not corre- 
spond to “ perihilar tuberculosis,” the existence of which 
they doubt ; that basal tuberculosis is rare, the .r-rav 
shadow often seen in the right base being due to infiltra- 
tion of the middle lobe ; and that r-ray infraclavicular in- 
filtrations really belong to the “apex " of the lung. A good 
deal of space is given to an account of " epituberculosis 
or “ spleno-pneumonie ” : the latter term, first coined by 
Grancher and descriptive of the morbid appearance pre- 
sented, is retained by the authors. They consider that it 
represents 50 per cent, of the pulmonary tuberculosis in 
children between 5 and 10 3 'ears old, and bring forward 
a certain amount of evidence to show that it is an exten- 
sive oedematous or cellular alveolar infiltration in which 
characteristic tuberculous lesions or tubercle bacilli can 
seldom be demonstrated. Often (but not necessarily) this 
infiltration is in the vicinity of a partially or completely 
healed tuberculous focus. There is here a close corre- 
spondence with the phenomenon of hypersensitivity in the 
skin when a positive tuberculin test is obtained. 

It is much to be regretted that full references are 
omitted from a text which repeatedly mentions the work 
of other authors. Whatever views the reader may have 
with regard to the aetiology and mechanisms of tuber- 
culosis in childhood (and he might well be disposed to 
criticize Calmette’s statements in the Introduction in 
particular), the book forms a “ living document ” on 
which he can base his own opinions. 


given large quantities of diluted crude sewage for twenty - 
one months and thrived on it. This evidence was probably 
the deciding factor in an important legal case which uas 
settled in the Court of Appeal last year. If it is to be 
an accepted fact that human and other organic sewage 
is innocuous to cattle — and Professor Linton does not 
dissent — the thirty-nine pages of his chapter on water 
would appear to have mainly an academic interest so far 
as veterinary surgeons are concerned. On the other hand, 
a subject of great practical importance to a considerable 
number of veterinarians — the sea and land transport of 
animals — is not mentioned in this edition. 


VETERINARY HYGIENE 

The second edition of 'Veterinary Hygiene , 3 by R. G. 
Linton, Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S., professor of that subject in 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College at Edinburgh, is a 
most satisfactory book of reference for the modern veter- 
inary practitioner, the student, and the official. In all 
statistical respects it is an excellent piece of work, which 
reflects the greatest credit for industry and accuracy 
upon the author and his collaborators, whose names are 
given in the preface. II the, reader wishes to build a 
stable, a byre, or kennels, to construct a dipping bath for 
cattle and sheep, to analyse the air or water supply, as 
well as to know every detail of the orthodox procedure 
for the control of infectious diseases of animals required 
by all kinds of official regulations, he will find what he 
needs in this book. But if he wishes to know more of 
prophylaxis from a pastoral point of view, he must go 
elsewhere, because not much space is given to this vital 
aspect of the science of health.' It is to be regretted that 
Professor Linton has not chosen to say more on this topic 
at a time when, as the result of the economic decav of 
farming in Britain, diseases of animals, due largely to a 
deteriorated environment, are by no means decreasing 
and at a time when dairy cows, owing to the ravages 
of tuberculosis, mastitis, infectious abortion, and Johne’s 
disease, are said to have an average -productive life of 
less than four years. 

There is an apparent discrepancy in this book which 
may be of general interest. In discussing sewage-polluted 
water the author alludes to an experiment carried out 
at the Research Institute of the Veterinary College in 
London during 1932 an d 1933, in which three eows”were 

3 VeU">:a,v H\xu,ze By R. G. Linton. Second edition. 
Edmburxh \ eUnnarv Sera-s. Etlmbnnsh: W. Green and ‘xms 
Ltd. 1934 (Pp. 472 ; 129 fijnires. 21s. net.) 


THE “ fNNALS OF EUGENICS ” 

In the recently issued Parts III and IV of volume v of the 
Annals of Eugenics' the papers of most direct interest 
to the medical reader are by Dr. Ethel M. Elderton and 
by Dr. Percy Stocks and Miss M. N. Kam. The report 
issued by the Department of Health for Scotland on the 
Lanarkshire experiment was subjected to some criticism 
on the ground that the experiment had not been planned 
in a way calculated to measure satisfactorily the relative 
advantages of raw and pasteurized milk. Thus, inter 
alia, raw and pasteurized milk were never given in the 
same schools, and the initial heights and weights o£ 
controls and milk-led children were not the same. Dr. 
Elderton has attempted to evaluate the importance of 
the second criticism by sorting the cards into age and 
sex groups, and then forming pairs o£ children of approxi- 
mately equal initial heights and weights. Having done 
this, she has compared the respective gains in heights 
and weights. Her general result is that girls derived 
more advantage than boys from the milk ration, and, 
on the particularly controverted question, she finds that 
" there is no evidence that raw milk has. an advantage 
over pasteurized or pasteurized over raw in increasing 
growth when the two are directly compared on this 
selected material.” Professor Pearson, dealing with the 
same issue, points out that there seems to be some 
difference between the sexes, in that in girls raw milk 
did seem to promote growth in stature more than 
pasteurized milk. - 

Dr. Stocks and Miss Kam provide a very detailed com- 
parison of samples of patients suffering or not suffering 
from cancer. The plan adopted was the following. Each 
observer was asked to record elaborate particulars of a 
hospital patient suffering from cancer -and to choose" 
another hospital patient within five years of the age of 
the former but not suffering from cancer. The same 
information was recorded with respect to the control ns 
noted for the cancer patient. In the end, 462 schedules 
of cancer patients and 435 of controls were obtained. 
The investigators then had to answer a whole series of 
questions of the following kind : an article of food, for 
instance, white bread, is (n) never eaten, ( b ) occasionally 
j eaten, (c) eaten weekly, (d) eaten daily by such and such 
proportions of the cancer patients and the " control ’ 
patients. Are the differences between the proportions in 
the two series such that it is improbable that they can 
fairly be regarded as samples from a common population? 
The result of applying the test is to show that in many 
of the characters studied there is no significant differentia- 
tion. There are, however, exceptions. It seems clear, 
for instance, that the use of certain vegetables was less 
frequent in the cancer than in the control series. The 
authors are careful to point out that no suggestion is made 
by them that all or any of the vegetables vielding these 
results prevent cancer, that th ey go no further than to 

* .Inenls Ol Eugenics. Yob v. Parts III and IV. October. 1 P 33 
1 by R«1 Pearson and E. M. Elderton. London: Frar.ris 
F.uzentcs. University of London. 
{1 p. iprtla . illustrated. Annual subscription. Sm - 


parts. 35s. net.) 
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suggest that more research should be undertaken. The 
same remark applies to other discrepancies found. 

With this issue Professor Karl Pearson relinquishes 
editorial control of th c • Annals, “My endeavour,” he 
writes, "during the twenty-two years in which- 1 have 
held the post of Galton Professor has been to prove in 
the first place that eugenics can be developed as an 
academic study, and in the second place to make the con- 
clusions drawn from that study a ground for social prop;! - 
gandism'only when there are sound scientific reasons upon 
which to base our judgements, and, as a result, our 
opinions as to moral conduct. Even at the present day 
there are far too many ‘ general impressions ’ drawn from 
limited or too often wrongly interpreted experience, and 
far too many inadequately demonstrated and too lightly 
accepted theories for any nation to proceed hastily with 
unlimited eugenic legislation. This statement, however, 
must never be taken as an excuse for indefinitely sus- 
pending all eugenic teaching. and every form of communal 
action in matters of sex.” Few men have served the 
cause of truth with so single-minded a devotion as the 
author of those words. Professor Pearson has lived to 
see the kind of ill-balanced " publicist " who, .a generation 
ago, sneered at. eugenic " fads,” eagerly demanding, in 
at least one country, drastic legislation. He was never 
discouraged by opposition, he is not elated by praise. 
His successor enters upon an intellectual inheritance 
worthy of the traditions of British science. 


BIOCHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS 


We have much pleasure in welcoming the fourth edition 
of Mr. T. R. Parsons's Fundamentals of Biochemistry 1 
in relation to human physiology. This work was written 
with the purpose of providing medical .students with a 
short and readable account of the chemical changes that 
occur in the human body. During the decade that has 
elapsed since it first appeared there has been a very great 
growth in the subject of biochemistry, but the author has 
succeeded in preserving his original aim— namely, that of 
presenting an outline of the more fundamental biochemical 
topics in the form of a story rather than of a catalogue. 
The book covers a very wide range of knowledge, but the 
author has kept it within reasonable limits of size. 'He 
has a remarkable gift for presenting the essential facts in 
a form that is brief and yet both readable and accurate. 
The chapter on vitamins is an example of this ; for in 
fifteen pages .an account is given of the salient facts 
regarding the biochemistry of vitamins, an account which 
includes such recent advances in knowledge as the 
formulae of carotene, vitamin A, and ascorbic acid. In 
general, the book. can be recommended to all who wish for 
a simple and yet accurate account of the principles of 
biochemistry which are of chief importance in the study 
of human physiology. 


Notes on Books 

The first number of the new volume of the Annals of 
Medical History'' opens with Dr. Joseph Walsh’s 
pleasantly written account of Galen’s works and the 
influences which made him so extremely active ; the pen 
is said to have, with two periods of abstinence, been 
constantly in his hand from the age of 13 to GS. This 
article pays a tribute to Professor Johannes Ilberg 
( I860— 1930) of Leipzig, to whose researches the world is 
indebted for most of its accurate chronological knowledge 


S Pundanuntats of Biochemistry. By T I!. Parsons, B Sc , j\I A. 
Fourth edition. Cambridge: W. Heller and Sons, Ltd. 1933 (Pi> 
435. 10s. 6d. net.) „ c , . 

8 Annals of Medical ■ History. New Scries vol vi, No 1, 
Tanuarv 1934. Edited by Francis It. Packard. Ml). Nciv fork; 
Paul B Hocber, Inc. ; London: BailHere. Tipdall and Cox. 
(P41. .1-94; illustrated. Volume of six numbers, £2 15s,; single 
number, 12s. 6d.) 


about Galen’s life. . Dr. A: C. Krause of Baltimore, in 
an article on Assyro-Babylonian ophthalmology, points 
but that Herodotus’s description of the extremely 
primitive character of. Assyro-Babylonian medicine is, as 
a result of the recent interpretations of the cuneiform 
texts, erroneous, and that in point of fact there was an 
elaborate medical organization, and that before 2090 li.c. 
surgeons performed operations on the eyes. Dr. E. C. 
Jessup of Long Island writes with a bibliophilic enthusiasm 
on incunabula ; of the two or three hundred thousand in 
existence, out of the estimated twenty millions printed, 
there are perhaps twenty thousand medical ; he specially 
deals with the earliest medical item — namely, De Ser- 
monum Proprtclalc, sen etc Univcrso, 1467, which was an 
encyclopaedia with a chapter on medicine and diseases. 
The astonishing fact is that it was written by Rabanus 
Maums, Archbishop of Mainz and one of the foremost 
scholars of the age Of Charlemagne, who died in 856, and 
that the text was therefore already six hundred years 
old when it was first printed. The other three articles, 
in this instalment of the Annals deal with the eighteenth 
century : Drs. Leona Baumgartner and Elizabeth M. 

' Ramsey conclude their study of that wonderfully modem, 
hygienist Johann Peter Frank ; Drs. W. T. Dawson and 
J. Chapman write on withering and digitalis ; and, in 
his extremely interesting essay on medicine in Horace 
Walpole's letters. Dr. Robert Hutchison draws a contrast 
between the letter writer, who had not any friends in the 
medical profession, which he ran down, and Samuel 
Johnson, his contemporary. 

Mr. Macleod Yearsley’s attractive little book on 
Doctors in Elizabethan Drama,’ as lie announces in the 
introduction, forms part of a hitherto unpublished work 
on the medicine of Shakespeare and his contemporaries', 
of which it is to be hoped subsequent portions will appear 
in due course. Including the introduction the present 
volume contains six chapters, devoted respectively to th& 
consideration of medical education and practice in the 
Elizabethan era ; physicians as dramatis personae, of whom 
no fewer than forty-nine occur in Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, though only eighteen arc given names ; 
surgeons and apothecaries, of whom the former occupied 
a decidedly inferior position to the physicians, while the 
latter often incur a good deal of abuse and ridicule owing 
to their frequent trade in poisons ; midwives and nurses, 
the latter including the monthly nurse, the wet nurse, the 
children's nurse, and the sick nurse ; and irregular practi- 
tioners who, in the form of mountebanks, quacks, bone- 
setters, and astrologers, were extremely rile in the Eliza- 
bethan period. Mr. Yearsley is to be congratulated on the 
meticulous care with which he has searched the texts 
not only of Shakespeare but of his contemporaries, in- 
cluding Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Chapman, 
Dekker, Ford, Greene, Heywood, Massinger, Middleton, 
and Webster, for appropriate passages to illustrate his text. 

Chemical and Microscopical Examinations at the 
Bedside," by H. Lenhartz, seems to be a popular text- 
book on clinical pathology as practised in Germany. The 
eleventh edition, published this year, is a book of about 
370 pages, and well illustrated. 

Medical Notes and First-Aid Treatment for Flights in 
the Tropics and Sub-tropics (H.M. Stationer)' Office, 
4d. net) is intended for the personnel of the Royal Air 
Force when engaged in flying in localities where medical 
aid is not available. It is not concerned with medical 
aeronautics, as a casual glance at the title might suggest, 
but deals in a very elementary fashion with the commoner 
tropical maladies and their prevention. The text is simply 
and dear])' written, and the first-aid notes on drugs and 
their employment appear to be fool-proof. The manual 
should prove very useful to those for whom it has been 
compiled. ' 

7 Doctors in Elizabethan Drama. By Macleod, Yearsley, F.R.C.S. 
London John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 1933. (Pp. 12S. 

7s Gd. net ) 

8 Mthroshopir rind Chciinc am Krankeiibctt. Yon H. Lenhartz, 
fortgefuhrt von E. Meyer, bcarbeitet von A. v Doniarus nnd 
K Seyderhehn. Berlin: J Springer. 1934 . (Pp. 370 ; JS0 figures- - 
H.M. 18.60 ; geb., K M. 19.80.) 
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HISTORY AND RECENT PROGRESS 

Certain recent announcements may justify a review of 
the circumstances which gave rise to the institution of 
the British Post-Graduate School atrHammersmith. 

London has long been realized to have a remarkable, 
indeed almost unique, supply of clinical material. Of 
this advantage should be taken not only in the training 
of medical students by undergraduate schools but, in 
addition, by the provision of courses for doctors resident 
in this country, in the Empire beyond the seas, and 
abroad who wish to refresh their knowledge, to obtain 
instruction in new developments of medicine, surgery, 
and obstetrics, or to participate directly in 'the clinical 
practice of a hospital. 

Attempts to utilize this abundant material are by no 
means new. In the closing years of the last century the 
Medical Graduates College and Polyclinic was set up 
largely through the activities of Sir Jonathan Hutchinson. 
This organization was of great value to London practi- 
tioners, but was not run in connexion with any one par- 
ticular hospital, and, although there were associated with 
it classes in certain special hospitals and medical schools, 
it could not provide that regular attendance at in- and 
out-patient departments which may be looked on as the 
principal requirement of the general practitioner and the 
more specialized post-graduate student. 

With the next stage of the development should be 
remembered the name of Sir William. Osier. Among 
others, many of whom are fortunately still with us, he 
made possible the formation of the Fellowship of 
Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical Association. During 
the years which have since elapsed many practitioners 
have been thereby enabled to take advantage ot the 
instruction provided at the various London teaching hos- 
pitals. This organization is still very active and does 
most valuable work, and there has been no falling off 
either in the facilities which it offers or in the numbers 
who have taken advantage of those facilities. Neverthe- 
less, the Fellowship of Medicine suffers, in some measure, 
from not having any one hospital with which it is par- 
ticularly associated, and thus it has no really adequate 
centre for its activities. 

The Athlone Committee 

To trace the story of the School back to its inception, 
in January, 1921, the then Minister of Health (Dr. 
Christopher Adaison) set up, at the suggestion of the 
University Grants Committee, a committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Earl of Athlone, to consider provision 
in London to meet the needs of medical practitioners 
and other graduates. Chief among the recommendations 
which it made in its report, published in May, 1921, were 
the following: (a) There should be a school, attached to 
a hospital in London, which should be devoted solely to 
post-graduate instruction in clinical medicine, including 
surgery, midwifery, etc., and ]&) an institute should be 
established in which instruction should be given in public 
health, etc.. While the committee- paid . full tribute to 
the services rendered by the Fellowship of Medicine and 
Post-Graduate Medical Association, particularly, in the 
first matter, it concluded that higher medical education in 
London was still, and unwarrantably, behind that provided 
in Continental centres such as Vienna. It was the second 
of these recommendations that came first to fruition. 

In July, 1926, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the then 
Minister of Health, laid the foundation stone of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, whose 
development had largely been made possible by the verv 
generous grant of the Rockefeller Foundation towards the 
cost of appropriate new buildings. In July, 1929, the 
School buildings in Bloomsburv were opened in- His Roval 
Highness the Prince of Wales. However," the other 
objective of the Athlone Committee remained to be 
secured. Its report unfortunately appeared at a time 
when post-war depression had already begun, and in 
consequence the project was bom out of season. 


A Practicable Scheme 

As soon as it was possible Mr. Neville Chamberlain set 
up a new committee with a membership which included 
represen tatives of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and of 
Surgeons, of London University, of ' the great teaching 
hospitals, and also of the British Medical Association, and 
of the Fellowship of Medicine. The terms of reference of 
this committee were more specific: “ To draw up a 
practicable scheme of post-graduate medical educat.on 
centred in London.” 

This committee’s report constituted a substantial ad- 
vance in several respects. After a careful survey of the 
existing teaching institutions it concluded that it was 
financially impossible to set up an entirely new hospital 
and medical school, and also that' it was impracticable, 
for many and different reasons, to associate the new 
school with any existing teaching hospital. However, the 
position had been again altered by the passing of the 
Local Government Act in March, 1929. Under its pro- 
visions there came under the control of the London 
County Council between twenty and thirty public general 
hospitals and, therein included, about 17,000 beds. The 
committee then investigated the advisability of associa- 
ting the new post-graduate medical school with one of 
these establishments. 

At the hospital in Ducane Road, Hammersmith, there 
were about 400 beds, in a building no part of which was 
more than 25 years old. Even before the question of a 
post-graduate school had arisen in this connexion, ' the 
L.C.C. had described theTiospital as ” exceptionally good 
and well designed for the purposes of a hospital dealing 
with the acutely sick.” With the full co-operation of 
the L.C.C. the committee made further and more detailed 
inquiries, and finally came to the unanimous conclusion 
that the conversion of this (the Hammersmith) hospital 
was the best solution of the problem. 

The First Steps 

In April, 1.930, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, the then 
Minister of Health, announced in the House of Commons 
the Government’s acceptance of the recommendations of 
the committee and its willingness to contribute a sum 
up to £250,000 for building and equipping the school. 
Furthermore, it would provide, through the University 
of London, annual grants for the maintenance of the 
school. This decision was followed by the setting up 
of a committee, over which Lord Chelmsford presided, 
and, as a result of its recommendations, a Royal Charter 
was, on July 10th, 1931, granted to the School. The 
Charter appointed a governing body and entrusted to it 
the supervision of the erection and equipment of the 
School and its management when it came into existence. 

Soon after came the financial crisis of 1931 to put the 
whole scheme in jeopardy. After very necessary and 
serious consideration the Government of the day decided 
tha't it would be against the public interest if the scheme 
were to be indefinitely postponed, and that, in spite of 
the difficult state of the national finances, it would 
invite Parliament to make a grant not exceeding £100,000. 
The L.C.C. agreed to expend a similar sum on such 
developments and adaptations of the existing hospital 
as were found to be most desirable at the present time 
in view of its forthcoming association with the School. 

For financial reasons the commencement- of the building 
had to be delayed,- but on Julv 17th, 1933, the foundation 
stone was laid by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. The build- 
ing work is being carried out by che L.C.C. under the 
terms of an agreement with the Governing Body. 

The L.C.C. is, on the hospital side, proriding new build- 
ings for midwifery cases, for out-patients, and for casualty 
departments as well as many other modifications, while 
the School buildings will consist mainly of laboratories, 
lecture theatres, and accommodation (non-residential) for 
the teachers and students. 

“ Lay-out ” of the Buildings 

Though very substantial progress has been made durino- 
the last seven months, there is as vet but little to show 
the ultimate arrangement of the buildings in hand and 
a bnef description of the general *’ lay-out ” may be 
appreciated. Though some parts are more specially addi- 
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tious to the existing L.C.C. hospital anti others particu- 
larly concerned with the new School,' they have been 
designed to serve the best interests of both institutions, 
and must in large measure be considered as a whole. 

The present buildings are set at right angles to a 
corridor running through cast to west, along which beds 
can easily be wheeled and cases moved from one ward 
to another. It is at the eastern end of this corridor that 
the chief new building is being erected. The medical 
school part of the block stands back further from Ducane 
Road and has three stories arranged round a square court- 
yard, thus providing abundant light and ventilation. 

On the- ground floor there arc the Medical School 
offices, including accommodation for the dean, for clerical 
staff, etc., and a committee room. These take up one 
side of the square, while the north side is chiefly occupied 
by the post-mortem department, with an associated 
laboratory and classroom for histological work. Opening 
off the main corridor mentioned above is the clinical 
theatre (with accommodation for close on 100 students) 
and rooms for the examination of patients and for the 
lecturers. The remaining side is chiefly devoted to a 
large chemical laboratory with centrifuge, polarimeter, 
and balance rooms. 

The second floor can be described more briefly : above 
the clinical theatre is a somewhat larger lecture theatre 
(both of these include full provision for the projection of 
cinematograph films), Cvhile over the School offices are to 
be found a well-lit library and two rooms for the use of 
the teaching staff. The remainder of the floor is devoted 
chiefly to five medium-sized laboratories and six smaller 
rooms, each of the latter suitable for a single worker. 
There is, in addition, a large museum with windows on 
two sides and top lighting as well. The top, or third, 
story is slightly smaller ; it contains _ bacteriological 
laboratories, autoclave rooms, and two smaller labora- 
tories. To turn now to the southern half of this new 
block — a part which belongs more closely to the hospital 
- — on the ground floor the L.C.C. is providing a large and 
carefully planned out-patient department. The main hall 
is lit from above, and will accommodate about .100, while 
opening off it are various consultation and examination 
rooms and a theatre for minor operations. Adjacent to 
the general out-patient hall, but with a separate entrance, 
is the ante-natal care department, while also on the 
ground level are two small wards available for casualties. 
Though provision has been made for later expansion 
upwards as occasion arises, there are for the present to 
be only two stories in this part of the building. The 
upper floor is chiefly devoted to an v-ray department, on 
the one side to investigative work — for example, screening 
and photography — and on the other to therapy. It is be- 
lieved to be the intention of the L.C.C. to send from its 
other hospitals to Hammersmith any patients who might 
be expected to benefit by the facilities there provided for 
specialized treatment or investigation and diagnosis. 

The out-patient department is not the only substantial 
addition to the hospital ; there is also being erected a new 
block chiefly for maternity cases and well provided with 
delivery rooms, operating theatres, etc. 

Teaching Arrangements and Policy 

It was announced the other day that London University 
had " recognized ” the new institution as a school of that 
University, and also that it had approved certain pro- 
posals with regard to the conditions of tenure, etc., of 
the professors. There is little doubt that in a few weeks 
at the most the members of the Governing Body will find 
themselves able to complete the necessary preliminaries, 
and to proceed to the steps necessary to fill the various 
chairs. As mentioned in a note appearing at page 490, 
there will be four professorships, three in the main clinical 
subjects— medicine, surgery, and midwifery and gynaeco- 
logy — and the fourth in pathology. The former group 
will, by arrangement with the London County Council, 
have- general charge of the beds in the hospital which are 
devoted to their various subjects, and will also be pro- 
vided with facilities for original investigations in medical 
science. The " research " accommodation will, of 
course, be supplemental to the laboratories required no 
Itlss than lecture rooms for the teaching of the post- 


graduate student. The department of pathology will 
require rather more generous laboratory accommodation 
and equipment, but this ' subject now includes at least 
three, main divisions: (1) morbid anatomy, (2) bio- 
chemistry, including pathological chemistry, and (3) 
bacteriology. 

When it has been possible to select the holders of the 
chairs — and these posts have already been .advertised in 
the medical press — the next stage will be to proceed to 
the more detailed organization of each teaching “ team,” 
for we must presume that assistants of various grades will 
be needed in each unit. No doubt, courses will also be 
delivered from time to time by eminent physicians and 
surgeons not permanently attached to the school. 

It is of the first importance that the teaching should 
be of a really high level — suitable for increasing the know- 
ledge of tile better grade of medical practitioners. The 
provision of " refresher courses ’’ may well be regarded 
as an important item in the activities of the compre- 
hensive post-graduate scheme. Such courses should he 
particularly adapted to the needs of men who arc working 
in sparsely populated rural areas, and who have not 
reasonable access to a town in which hospital practice is 
available. Nevertheless, this type of activity should not 
be allowed any chance of " swamping ” the more advanced 
work, which may be expected to appeal more particularly 
to graduates proposing to specialize in some one branch of 
medical practice. For these, courses of an essentially 
different character will be needed. 

" Thu Centre of a Great Teaching Organization ” 

It is not to be expected, nor, indeed, is it desirable, 
that the whole of post-graduate teaching in London should 
be transferred to Hammersmith. Such a plan would over- 
look the abundant clinical materia! and teaching ability 
which are to be found in the existing special and general 
hospitals, and which have, chiefly through the activities 
of the Fellowship of Medicine, been made largely avail- 
able, for example, to medical graduates from over-seas. 
Rather is it to he hoped that the new School will act 
as a centre and that a cordial relationship will be main- 
tained with other institutions and their valuable and 
generous work. To quote the report of the Athlone Com- 
mittee in 1921 : " In order to meet the needs of (1) practi- 
tioners able to devote up to three months to general 
instruction, (2) those seeking further knowledge in special 
subjects, (3) officers in the Services on study leave, aud 
(4) graduates from overseas, a post-graduate medical 
school should be instituted which should be attached to 
a large and well-equipped hospital, and should be the 
centre of a great teaching organization in which the 
London special hospitals, the Poor Law infirmaries, and 
the existing medical schools with their clinical units and 
research departments would all find their place.” Never- 
theless. it should be emphasized that though the School 
is being set up in London, and though it will of course 
be most readily accessible to practitioners resident in the 
capital, its appeal must not be restricted in any way. The 
School, with its close and novel association with a public 
hospital owned by the L.G-C., has a national side in that 
it represents the beginning of an organized attempt to 
enable general practitioners to keep abreast with, the 
advance of medical knowledge — and a progressive and 
up-to-date corps of general practitioners is the foundation 
of any sound scheme for public health. The School has 
an Imperial side, since nowhere more keenly than in the 
great Dominions is the desire felt that it should be 
possible for medical men to find in London and among 
their own folk access fo the latest knowledge and the most 
recent developments of medical technique. It also may 
claim 'to have a distinctly international side, since in 
countries like the United States of America and the 
Argentine (to mention only two) the desire for such an 
institution in London is constantly expressed. Great advan- 
tage can be expected to accrue to the School, and to the 
advance of medicine, by the presence of a certain number 
of colleagues and fellow students from countries whose- 
system of medical training differs somewhat from our own. 

The early stages of the School’s work must be, to a 
great extent, provisional, and on the experience then . 
gained future courses will have to he designed. 
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It has been estimated that there are some twelve 
thousand million (12 x 10 9 ) nerve cells in the human 
brain. A wealth of anatomical interconnexion endows 
the mechanism with a complexity which can stagger 
the imagination, even of those who are accustomed 
to astronomical dimensions. Nevertheless, the grouping 
of a few pathways, such as the visual tracts and those 
leaving the motor area of the cerebral cortex, has 
allowed inferences to be made as to their general 
categories of function. The effects of destruction of 
portions of the brain by disease or by experimental 
lesion permit the labelling of particular areas with 
various general functions - such as visual perception. 
The most elaborate cartography of the cerebral cortex 
according to its cellular pattern, and the careful study 
of the change of such patterns by disease, has thrown 
a little light on the relation between structure and 
function. Compared with the known complexity of 
structure the sum total of knowledge of the actual 
details of function of any part of the brain is pro- 
foundly meagre. The many advances in biochemistry', 
in histology and. histopathology, in electrophysical 
methods, and all the other tools at the call of the 
modem investigator leave untouched a problem which 
has exercised the contemplation of all philosophers. 
The behaviour of the mind gives no indication of the 
way' in which nerve energy is transformed into mental 
energy'. 


Sir Charles Sherrington, in the fullness of years of 
patient and fruitful research into the fundamental 
processes of nervous activity, sets before us a delightful 
essay on the physiological mechanism of the brain. 1 
The subject-matter forms the Rede Lecture, delivered 
in Cambridge last December. The complexity of the 
most lowly of the spinal reflexes involves complete 
accounts of the subject in a bewildering glossary' of 
technical terms, but here in everyday language and 
with entertaining lightness of touch the great problem 
of cerebral nervous function is stated. In simple 
language the issues emerge the more clearly. For 
essential principle in any consideration of cerebral 
function it has long been customary to regard the 
brain as an elaboration of elementary' reflex circuits. 
There is, in fact, a dearth of competing hypotheses. In 
the nervous network of these circuits the hypothetical 
wearing of pathways can be made to accommodate 
the various aspects of the subconscious mind, of con- 
ditioning. or of memory. The utility of fundamental 
theory on thi s ba sis is severe ly restricted by lack of 
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any information as to the way any' one part of the 
cerebral nervous mechanism functions. The spinal 
reflexes exhibit the effects of interaction of the two 
nervous states, excitation and inhibition, arising as a 
result of stimulation. It appears reasonable to suppose 
that the cerebral neurones are subject to the same 
phenomena, but here the source and control of these 
states offer a baffling problem. Inhibition is an active 
state, and requires to be maintained 'by nervous 
activity. If, for instance, sleep be considered as the 
effect of inhibition then sleep must be an actively 
maintained process. 

In this lecture Sir Charles Sherrington brings forward 
no fresh elaboration of hypotheses, but critically 
examines the old, to throw the poverty' of verified 
scientific fact into dear relief and to etch the problem 
the more clearly'. Indeed, he pauses to consider whether 
solution will ever be found, as might a hardened 
mountain climber reflect on the possibilities of reaching 
the topmost peak of Everest.. 


D’ARSONVAL AND HIS WORK 

I am convinced that therapeutics of the future will 
employ' as curative methods physical agents such as 
heat, light, electricity', and others still undiscovered. 
The rude system which, under ~ pretext of curing, 
merely poisons with the most potent drugs known to 
chemistry , ought to give way to physical methods 
whose use has at least the advantage of introducing 
no foreign substance into the body.” So said 
d Arson val in 1881, in the days before the discovery 
of x rays or radium. Now in 1934 it has become 
difficult even to imagine the limitations upon treatment 
which would ensue in medicine and surgery' were 
physical methods suddenly' withdrawn from our reach. 
In the medical* treatment of certain forms of 
rheumatism, vasomotor disturbances, poliomy'elitis and 
pneumonia, and in gymaecology' — most conspicuously' 
in the cure of cervical erosion — diathermy has been 
proved to have valuable effects unobtainable by any 
other known treatment. The enormous progress in 
surgery' of the urinary' tract can be attributed directly 
to development in the use of high-frequency currents 
for fulpi ration and electrocoagulation. The happy 
results in the treatment of common disfigurements are 
another instance of the successful application of such 
currents, used with skill and fine control. Yet these 
are only a few developments of the work of one man, 
Arsene d Arsonval, in whose honour the Sorbonne' 
celebrated a jubilee last May in the presence of a most 
distinguished and enthusiastic assembly. To Professor 
d'Arsonval, then in his eightv-third year, homage was 
paid for the great benefits to mankind which are the 
outcome of his research and discoveries, and lie was 
acknowledged in many eloquent addresses as the 
tather of modem physiotherapy. 

The October issue of the journal dc Radiologic cl 
dElcctrologie appeared as a special jubilee number 
containing reports of the Sorbonne speeches, interesting 
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articles on d’Arsonval’s life and work, and facsimiles 
of two noteworthy letters. Of these, one is Professor 
d'Arsonval’s own charming letter of thanks to the 
Journal for honouring his work, for so long unrecognized 
and misunderstood, and the other the letter from 
Claude Bernard, which obtained from d’Arsonval’s 
father permission for his son to devote himself to a 
scientific career instead of becoming an assistant in 
his practice at Limoges. Arscnc d’Arsonval had 
commenced the study of medicine reluctantly, not from 
his own choice, but in compliance with his father's 
wishes and the family tradition. Medicine did not 
interest him, for he felt it was too empirical and 
inexact to satisfy his mind, which was of a clear, 
scientific quality, more suited to the study of mathe- 
matics or physics. But a chance meeting with Claude 
Bernard at the College de France suddenly proved 
the inspiration which transformed his career into a 
passionate study of the relation of physics to the 
phenomena of life. Claude Bernard, the foremost 
physiologist of the day, saw in the young d’Arsonval 
that rare combination of qualities which distinguishes 
the mind of a great man, and by welcoming him 
in his own laboratory continued to inspire him and 
provided the milieu for his researches. 

So well known is d’Arsonval’s name in connexion 
with his discovery' of the therapeutic uses of high- 
frequency currents that his work in other subjects, 
immense and varied though it was, is apt to be over- 
looked. In a short space it is impossible to give an 
account of the many problems that his fertile brain 
investigated, or of the success of his efforts in different 
undertakings. He invented many delicate instruments 
for use in laboratory' experiments, and his remarkable 
“ calorimetre-a-compcnsation ” was the origin of all 
modern calorimetric methods. Earlier workers on the 
physiology of muscle had been content in their experi- 
ments with records of gross visible contractions, but 
d’Arsonval went further than this, devising his my'O- 
phone, which was able to' record the minimal contrac- 
tions, imperceptible by' other means. From this he 
evolved his theory of the importance of the form of 
electric wave used, " la caracteristique de l’excitation,” 
which was the basis for later experiments. While 
using high-frequency currents, he observed that the 
stimuli they excited diminished as the frequency' was 
raised, and he expected that by further increasing the 
frequency a state might be reached at which no 
stimulation would occur. At that time (1889) no means 
were available for' producing a frequency higher than 
10,000 per second ; but by a most fortunate coincidence 
Hertz then discovered how to produce a current with 
a frequency' of several millions, and d Arson\al was 
able to test his theoiy and found it correct. In 1891 
he communicated his findings to the Societe de Biologic, 
shortly before Tesla, in New York, reached the same 
conclusions. With this tremendous advance d’Arsonval 
applied himself more ardently than ever to his research 
on high-frequency' currents, designing his own apparatus 
and experimenting on himself. Through his study of 


electrical bums and the phenomena of electrocution, 
he advocated the treatment of electric shock by arti- 
ficial respiration, which has meant the saving of many 
lives. At first his ideas and discoveries were rejected 
with scorn, but happily he has lived to see them 
accepted and increasingly employ'ed. 

When the first attempt at wireless telegraphy was 
made from the Eiffel Tower, apparatus designed by' 
d’Arsonval and Oudin ten years before was used, and 
provided the impetus for the rapid development of 
broadcasting. In another field commercial firms owe 
to d’Arsonval the discovery' of the methods of sterilizing 
organic fluids by cold, which have made possible the 
manufacture of the products used in organotherapy. 

It ought to be more widely known that d’Arsonval, in 
collaboration with Brown-Sequard, played an important 
part in investigating the properties of organic liquids, 
and foresaw the development of endocrinology, of which 
he said, in 1891, before the Societe de Biologic: “We 
believe now that all tissues, whether glandular or not, 
contribute something to the blood, that each phase of 
nutrition is accompanied by internal secretion. We 
believe consequently that all the tissues can and 
ought to be used in special cases as a mode of treat- 
ment ; that, in a word, a new therapy will be created 
in which the medicaments will be products made by - 
different tissues of the body'. ...” Whatever subject 
d’Arsonval touched, he enriched it by' the originality 
of his ideas, and the debt medicine owes him is 
incalculable. But with the modesty and simplicity 
characteristic of a great man he attributes his success 
to the circumstances in which destiny' placed him — his 
meeting with Claude Bernard, his niche in the laboratory 
of the College de France, the affection of his wife and 
the solace of his home, and his own insatiable interest 
in the phenomena of life. In addition to his great 
achievements as a scientist, d’Arsonval is a serene 
philosopher, whose kindness of heart and equable 
temperament endear him to all who have the good 
fortune to be his colleagues. 


BRITISH POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL: 

WHOLE-TIME CHAIRS 

In our advertisement pages last week there appeared 
a notice by the Senate of the University of London 
inviting applications for four university chairs tenable 
at the British Post-Graduate Medical School at Hammer- 
smith, which is expected to open its doors next autumn. 
These professorships are in medicine, in surgery’, and 
in obstetrics and gynaecology’, each with a salary’ of 
£2,500 a year, and in pathology’, at £2,000. Applica- 
tions (twelve copies) must be received not later than 
first post on May 4th by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, S.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. We have before us the 
full announcement relating to the chair of surgery’, from 
which the terms of the other three may be inferred. 

[ Candidates must possess qualifications which are regis- 
trable in Great Britain, and their applications must be 
accompanied by' the names of not more than three 
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of other cases in France, showing, however, points of 
difference. Two of these were observed by M. G. 


persons to whom reference may be made. If any of 
the referees are resident abroad they should be asked 
to write direct to the academic registrar without further 
intimation. 'Under the University regulations the board 
of advisers is not limited in its choice to persons who 
have applied for the post. The full title of the holder 
of the chair will be " professor of surgery in the 
University' of London and director of the surgical unit 
at the British Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical 
School," and the professor will be appointed by the 
London County Council to the office of surgeon to the 
Post-Graduate Hospital. The -chair will be a whole- 
time appointment and the professor may not hold any' 
other public appointment, nor engage in any other pro- 
fessional work without the approval of the Governing 
Body of the School. He may not hold office after 
September 30th in the session in which he attains the 
age of 60, subject to a proviso that the Senate, on the 
advice of the Governing Body, can renew the appoint- 
ment until a later age as provided by' the regulations 
on university' titles. Subject to the directions of the 
Governing Body, the professor will have charge of the 
surgical unit at the hospital and direct and supervise 
the work of the students in that unit. He will be 
required to organize a department of clinical research 
and to do all in his power to promote and advance the 
study' of surgery'. Other conditions as to tenure, super- 
annuation, and duties are set out in the- official 
announcement obtainable from the academic registrar. 
An article; describing the inception of the School and 
the progress so far made with the scheme, appears at 

page 487. - — 

ABDOMINAL MANIFESTATIONS IN RHEUMATISM 
Under this title in 1931 Dr. K. H. Tallerman con- 
tributed an article to these columns 1 which drew atten- 
tion to the possibility of involvement of one of the 
serous membranes of the body’ — the peritoneum — in the 
course of rheumatic infection.. In a special number of 
the American Journal of Pathology,' 1 in honour of Frank 
Burr Mallory', Dr. L. J. Rhea has recently' discussed 
the occurrence of rheumatic peritonitis. He bases his 
remarks on the case of a man of 25 who had suffered 
from three previous attacks of acute rheumatic fever, 
in which the heart had become involved. He was 
admitted in his" last illness with abdominal cramps and 
aching pains in front of the chest, radiating to the back. 
His abdomen was found to be rounded, a little dis- 
tended, and with resistant abdominal muscles. With 
rest in bed and proper medication most of the signs 
and symptoms partly' or "wholly' disappeared. Then 
heart failure supervened, and during the last few day’s 
of illness the patient complained of generalized 
abdominal pain. At necropsy the peritoneum showed 
evidence of localized areas of acute inflammation, and, 
microscopically, except for the fact that the lesions were 
diffuse, the appearances were similar in every way to 
the so-called Aschoff bodies found in the heart in' this 
and in other cases of rheumatic fever. Dr. Rhea 
believes that such lesions are specific, resulting from the 
action upon the peritoneum of the causative agent 
of the disease. He suggests that involvement of' the 
peritoneum in rheumatic fever is more common than is 
generally thought. Tin's is borne out by the reports 3 

1 British Medical Journal. 1931 . i\, . 

3 1933. vol. )N. Supplement, p. 719. 

3 Ball, cl Mem. Sue. Sat. dc Chir., >1931.' bt. 5. 


Baudet, who reported a similar cases in 1931. In one, 
that of a girl of 18, the illness began with a ty'pical 
acute appendicitis, which was dealt with by' operation. 
Fifteen day's later one of her wrists became painful, 
red, and swollen. This was resistant, however, to 
sodium salicylate, so the rheumatic nature of the 
abdominal disorder must be reckoned doubtful. The 
other case was in a man of 21, who complained of pain 
in the right iliac fossa after cavalry' exercises. Operation 
revealed a congested appendix and in the abdomen a 
certain amount of clear fluid, which was sterile on 
bacteriological examination. Some day's later the knees 
became painful and swollen, and there was much general 
perspiration. Treatment with sodium salicylate removed 
all the articular signs and symptoms within forty-eight 
hours. At the same discussion in France, M. Robert 
Monad described another variety of abdominal rheu- 
matism. A woman of 32 began her illness with an 
acute follicular tonsillitis, followed about twelve day's 
later by' a localized painful swelling in the thyroid gland. 
After twenty'-four hours this had settled down, but 
suddenly', a week later, acute pain in the right iliac 
fossa supervened, with vomiting. Some rigidity of the 
abdominal muscles developed slowly, and three days 
later a very slight degree of congestion in the appen- 
dicular and caecal regions was observed at operation. 
The appendix was removed. Five day’s after this 
• diffuse articular pains recurred, with some swelling and 
redness of the metatarso-phalangcal joint of the left 
foot. • There was also fever, and it was thought that 
a mitral systolic murmur could be heard. Sodium 
salicylate quickly relieved all signs and symiptoms. This 
last case does appear to be one of rheumatic appen- 
dicitis, with some degree of peritoneal reaction, but in 
all three of these French cases the diagnosis is retro- 
grade, since arthritis appeared after the abdominal 
manifestations. Diagnosis before this stage would have 
been impossible, and exploration of the abdomen was 
inevitable in all three. The preceding tonsillitis in 
the last patient is of especial interest. 


TOXIC GASES 

It is perhaps too late in the development of modern 
civilization to express horror and disgust at the amount 
of intensive research still being carried out on war gases. 
Nor does it serve to deter nations to remind them 
that nearly twenty’ years of study of the technique of 
gas warfare have elapsed since the “ black day' of 
Ypres,” when the first great gas attack was made by' the 
Germans. In a recent work by O. Muntsch, one of the 
principal medical officers of the Reichsheer, pride is 
taken of the fact that “ it remained to German scientific 
genius, as so often before, to bring gas warfare to an 
effective military form.”' These twenty years have 
made gas warfare, as it was known in 1915— IS, seem 
childish, but simultaneously methods have been devised 
to combat gas attacks, and with man's extraordinary 
power of adaptation it is possible to sav, as Dautrebandc 
does in Lcs Gaz Toxiaues 1 ; “ It is not to be considered 
that these war gases constitute a particularly’ deadly 
or mysterious arm. It also appears to us useless to 

' L/Tv Toxiques. Tar L. Dautrebande. Paris: Masson et 
uc. vuD fr.) 
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protest violently against their use.” This author goes 
on to argue that gas warfare has not that particularly 
inhuman character which one was inclined to give it 
in the first days. In the last war gas casualties 
numbered less than 9 per cent, of those from other 
methods: also, while of English casualties only 3.3 per 
cent, of the gassed died, other methods had a mortality 
rate of 25 per cent. Further,' while the civil population 
has no special means of defence against the usual arms 
of war, it has a very effective special defence against 
gas attack, so that Dautrebande considers gas as the 
least murderous of war methods. It seems to us that 
this is going too far, for antidotal methods are known 
only for the gases whose compositions have been pub- 
lished, and we have 'no means of knowing what deadly 
compounds are in the hands of possible enemies and 
which would find us, in case of warj without effective 
measures. War has a habit of bringing surprises. But 
this monograph offers much matter of extreme interest, 
and describes in detail the properties of a great variety 
of substances which can give rise to toxic results, 
whether they fulfil the criteria of a war gas or not. 
Very abundant detail is given in the consideration of 
the phytopathology of the respiratory tract, and much 
will be found to interest the clinician and physiologist. 
An excellent chapter on the carotid sinus is particularly 
to be recommended. 


THE DYEING OF EYELASHES 
Last year the Journal of the American Medical -Asso- 
ciation 1 published reports of seven cases of eye injuries, 
several of them severe, following the use (in 'all but 
one instance) of a preparation known as “ lash lure ” 
and said to contain an aniline derivative. Three of 
these patients had keratitis and uveitis, three others 
had recurring attacks of dermatitis and conjunctivitis, 
while in the seventh there were dense corneal opacities 
leaving permanently obstructed vision. Whether the 
damage was due to personal idiosyncrasy or to an 
excessively strong solution or to careless application 
does not seem to be clear. The Health Commissioner 
of New York took a serious view of the situation, and 
in a communication issued on November 23rd he 
announced a ban upon the manufacture, sale, or use, 
in beauty parlours in the city, of dyes known to contain 
harmful ingredients. Several examples of dyes charged 
with causing eye afflictions showed a high presence of 
aniline derivatives, while two others were found to 
contain such large percentages of silver nitrate as to 
render them dangerous. The ban does not extend to 
the use of eyebrow pencils or " mascara,” or, pre- 
sumably, to the familiar lamp-black preparations which 
need repeated application to the eyelashes and (being 
merely superficial " paints ” and not dyes in the true 
sense) are proof against neither tears nor rain. It is 
generally agreed that while all hair dyes are to some 
extent dangerous, the descending order of potential 
harmfulness is: (1) aniline (" para ” and its asso- 
ciates) ; (2) • mineral dyes (copper, silver, and lead, 
generally combined with pyrogallol or sodium thio- 
sulphate) ; (3) vegetable dyes such as henna. " Lash 
lure ” appears to belong to the paraphenylenediamine 
group, and as such would be- likely to produce a severe 

reaction in sensitive persons. 

1 Journ. Amcr. i Med. Assoc., July 29Ui anJ November I lth, 19X3. 
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Eyelash dyeing in the strict sense, by which is meant 
the use of some chemical substance that blackens the 
whole hair shaft and causes it to retain its colour, 
enjoys a certain popularity in 'this country.' Many of 
the smallest hairdressers, at any rate in London and 
the big towns, will undertake to dye a customer’s eye- 
lashes for a very small sum. The higher grades of 
beauty specialists (“ beauticians " in America) may 
have as many as 300 regular customers on their books 
who pay visits at two-monthly intervals when the 
naturally growing and untinted eyelash has become 
(to them) unpleasantly conspicuous. In most cases, 
however, hairdressers are not anxious to dye eyelashes 
and are careful to warn the customer of possible 
dangers. Some sort of medical history is generally 
taken, and a few firms employ a skin test. This is 
seldom the patch test recommended by Ingram, 1 but 
usually involves applying the dye powder dry' on the 
skin, which has been lightly scarified beforehand. It 
is of interest here to note that even with the patch test 
there may be a greatly delayed reaction, and Ingram 
recommends that the patient should be under observa- 
tion for at least a month. As to the actual application 
of an aniline dye, hydrogen peroxide is used to make 
a paste ; this is put on with orange sticks to the lashes 
of the closed eye, and generally takes ten to twenty., 
minutes to act. It is then removed. The mechanism 
aimed at is the oxidation of the dye in the hair shaft, 
the resultant substance in the case of ” para ” being 
the relatively inert ” Bandrowski’s base.” Ingram 
estimates the idiosyncrasy to the phenylamine diamines 
at 4 per cent, among normal persons. If this figure 
is accepted it is surprising that the practice of eyelash 
dyeing has not been followed in England by conse- 
quences as disastrous as those reported in America. 
It may' well be that manufacturers have succeeded in 
obtaining a substitute for “ para ” which is less 
irritating than one has reason to suspect ; it may' be 
that no dye as strong as " lash lure ” is used, and it 
may be that the technique of application and selection 
ot “ cases ” receives more careful attention over here. 


METCHNIKOFF’S LAST PAPERS 

At the time of Metchnikoff’s death two of his writings 
of considerable interest — namely', The Death of the 
Silkworm Moth and The Sexual Function — remained 
unpublished. These articles are supplementary' to his 
Studies on Human Nature and Optimistic Essays, and 
on that account, as well as from their inherent interest, 
it has been deemed advisable to publish them. They 
are now included, together with his work on ‘"Pasteur, 
Lister, and Koch (published in Russia in 1915), in a 
volume entitled Three Founders of Modern Medicine. 2 
In the two articles mentioned, Metchnikoff returns to 
the subject of longevity' and normal death or thanato; 
logy', to use his own expression. He quotes the Italian 
Bodio to show that the average duration of life is no 
greater now than it was in the time of King David, if 
the first y'ears of infancy are left out of account. He 
enumerates many circumstances which conspire to limit 
the duration of life to the present average of seventy 

1 Ingram, 1 P. : Brit. Journ. Derm, and Svph., 19X2, vliv, 
424 
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years, which cannot be accepted as the normal duration. 
He himself attached great importance to the intestinal 
flora, which he regarded as injurious, in opposition to 
the general opinion that there is symbiosis between the 
microbes and the human organism. He believed that 
by suitable dietetic measures, adopted from infancy 
onwards, the intestinal microbes could be eliminated, 
and that this, together with the prevention of disease 
through the increase of medical and hygienic knowledge, 
would lead to the prolongation of life to its normal 
length, terminating in normal death. Here Metchnikoff 
assumes the role of philosopher, propounding his 
doctrine of orthobiosis, that the end of existence is life 
itself, active, conformed to the disposition of the indi- 
vidual and prolonged to the onset of the instinct of 
death, when man experiences the satisfaction of having 
lived long enough and begins to desire death, to which 
he voluntarily yields. One must be content at present 
with the average duration of life, but normal death 
may be made the subject of scientific investigation. 
Metchnikoff sought a suitable subject for experimental 
research, and found it in the silkworm moth. This 
creature is incapable of taking nourishment ; it is not 
organized to live more than a few days (about fourteen), 
and, as death occurs before the nutritive reserves in 
its body are exhausted and independently of injurious 
physical conditions such as desiccation, its death may be 
regarded as normal. Metchnikoff made an exhaustive 
histological study of the tissues, but could find nothing 
to throw any light on the cause of death ; then, turning 
to the secretions, he made the interesting discovery that 
after the first few days the moth exhibited complete 
retention of urine, and the fluid taken from the 
enormously distended cloaca was found to be highly 
toxic. He concluded that “ although the moths react 
to pain to the last moment, one must believe that they 
die poisoned by the products of their own organism, 
without suffering and without the apprehension of 
death. One may hope," he adds, " that this end, 
which the moths reach by a simple natural process, 
will be attained in the future by men also.” Appar- 
ently he considered the toxic substance to be the 
product of a special internal secretion. 


SECTION OF RADIOLOGY AT BOURNEMOUTH 

At tire Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion next summer the Section of Radiology and Electro- 
Therapy will meet on July 25th, 26th, and 27th. 
Unfortunately these three sessions coincide with the 
International Congress of Radiology at Zurich. The 
officers of the Section appreciate that there will be 
great difficulty in obtaining speakers, especially as it 
will be impossible to have anv foreign guests and 
because so many British radiologists will be goirm to 
Zurich. At the same time, they arc very anxious to 
make the Section a success, and are arranging what 
they hope will be an attractive programme. The 
honorary secretaries (Dr. G. Licba Buckler-, 29 Poole 
Road. Bournemouth, and Dr. John Roth.' 40, Harlev 
Street. London. W.l) would therefore be glad to hear 
o( any radiologists or electrotherapeutists (members 
of tile Association) who intend to visit Bournemouth 
for the Meeting, especially those who would be wflW 
to take part in the discussions. 


THE PHARMACOPOEIA COMMISSION 
The British Pharmacopoeia which was published in 
September, 1932, has been on the whole favourably 
received, but has necessarily led to considerable 
criticism of detail. The new Pharmacopoeia Com- 
mission, which took office in October, 1933, is now 
engaged in dealing with these criticisms, in investigating 
disputed points, and in collecting the material required 
for revision. Expert subcommittees have been formed 
to deal with different aspects of the work. It is 
proposed that a complete revision shall be made 
during the next seven years, and that a new Pharma- 
copoeia shall be issued in 1941. It is proposed, also, 
to publish an addendum in 1936. This will contain 
any alterations in the standards and tests of the 
Pharmacopoeia which experience shall have shown to 
be advisable, and will include descriptions of, and 
standards for, new drugs. The Commission is desirous 
of the opportunity of considering comments upon the 
standards and tests for the substances included in the 
Pharmacopoeia, and it invites manufacturers, pharma- 
cists, and others to send to the secretary of the 
Pharmacopoeia Commission, 44, Hallam Street, W.l, 
any representations they wish to make. 


LORD ABERDEEN 

The Marquess of Aberdeen, who died on March 7th, 
was elected an honorary member of the British Medical 
Association in 1897, during his period of office as 
Governor-General of Canada, which coincided with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association at Montreal in that 
year. The Marchioness was elected an ' honorary- 
member in 1909, on the occasion of the Belfas’t 
Meeting, during Lord Aberdeen’s Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland. At the memorial sen-ice held in London 
on March 12th at St. Columba's, Pont Street, the 
British Medical Association was represented by its 
Treasurer, Mr. N. Bishop Harman. 


The twenty-fourth Oxford Ophthalmological Congress 
will be held in Keble College from July 4th to 7th. 
On the morning of July- 5th a symposium on functional 
diseases of the eye will be opened by Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard from the neurological, Mr. Williamson-Noble 
from the ophthalmological, and Dr. William Brown 
from the psychological, aspect. The Dovne Memorial 
Lecture will be given by Professor Joseph Meller 
(Vienna) on " Tuberculosis and its Relation to Spon- 
taneous, Post-traumatic, and Sympathetic Ophthalmia ” 


According to the quarterly return of the Registrar- 
General, the birth rate in England and Wales for the 
last quarter of 1933 was 12.S per 1,000 population- - 
the lowest ever recorded. The birth rate for the whole 
ot 1933 is provisionally estimated at 14.4 per 1,000 - 
the death rate at 12.3 per 1,000 population ; and the 
mortality of infants under I vear at 64 per 1 000 
live births. ' 


■d , = meeting ot me 

Royal Mechcal Benevolent Fund will be held at 
II, Chandos Street, \\ ., on Thursdav, March wffid 

f* p -®:* w,th the president, Sir Thomas Barlow] 
m me chair. 
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THE HASTINGS LECTURE 


The sixth Sir Charles Hastings Popular Lecture, arranged 
by the British Medical Association, was given in the 
Great Hall of the Association’s House, Tavistock Square, 
on March 7th, by Dr. Robert Hutchison, whose subject 
was " The Food of the Growing Child.” The attendance 
was almost a record in the history of these lectures, and 
every seat on the floor of the hall was occupied. Lord 
Horder took the chair, and among others on the plat- 
form were the Mayor of St. Pancras (Mr. F. Hewson), 
the Chairman of Council of the Association (Sir Henry 
Brackenbury), the Treasurer (Mr. Bishop Harman), Dr. 
C. O. Hawthorne, Dr. F. W. Goodbody, Dr. Alfred Cox, 
and the Medical Secretary (Dr. G. C, Anderson). 

Lord Horder briefly introduced Dr. Hutchison, and 
reminded the gathering that these lectures were primarily 
intended to form a liaison between the medical profession 
and the public interested in personal and public health. 

Dr. Hutchison then delivered his lecture (which was 
printed in full in last week’s Journal, p. 439).* The 
lecture occupied, just an hour in delivery, and Dr. 
Hutchison managed to bring to an important subject 
not only a good deal of common-sense counsel, but more 
than a few touches of dry humour. 

Questions and Answers . 

At the close, members of the audience were invited to 
send up questions, and for twenty minutes Dr. Hutchison 
was occupied in answering, very tersely, a sheaf of them. 
The first question was whether tobacco smoking adversely 
affected the growth of the adolescent. Dr. Hutchison 
replied that there was no scientific reason to suppose that 
tobacco smoking did so, but smoking between meals 
undoubtedly interfered with appetite, and therefore in- 
directly might interfere with growth. Asked why sugar 
was more harmful than starch if taken in excess, especially 
in view of the fact that starch was absorbed into the 
blood in the form of sugar, he said that the reason was 
that starch took some time in conversion, its absorption 
was very slow, and the blood was not flooded with a 
large amount of it at once. Again, sugar was an irritant 
in strong solutions. Grocers working with sugar got 
eruptions ort the arm, called grocer's eczema, and in the 
same way there was irritation of the stomach if excessive 
quantities of sugar were taken) a thing which did not 
happen with starch. Another questioner asked whether 
fruit did not help to avoid constipation, which was one 
cause of lack of appetite. Dr. Hutchison replied that 
that was a ’ very roundabout way of getting the result. 
Raw fruit was not nearly so laxative as many people 
supposed. A pill might be at least equally effective, and 
it did not ” fill one out” as fruit did. Asked whether 
he advised cereal foods for the child’s breakfast, he said 
that as a Scotsman he still stuck by porridge, but the 
objection to cereal foods in general was that from the 
nutrient point of view they were not worth their cost. 
They were a costly way of buying starch. There was no 
physiological objection to them, but there was that 
economic one. In reply to a question as to how to pro- 
duce an appetite in a child, he said that this often meant 
big changes in the child’s surroundings, one of the first 
being, perhaps, to send the c-hild away from his mother. 

* Corrigendum . — In Dr. Hutchison’s Lecture, as printed in the 
Journal of March 10th, the second sentence of the first paragraph 
should read: "and it is right that his name should he kept in 
remembrance, for in founding the Association he conferred a great 
benefit not onlv on the medical profession,” etc. Owing to a 
printer’s error the fifth line was omitted and line 10 of the same 
paragraph reduplicated. 


These ’’ appetist ” children were nearly all solitary 
children, and on that account received too much notice. 
If taken away from the company of adults and made to 
sit down at meals with children of their own age they 
often did better. Asked how to deal with inability to 
take fats, he said that it was a matter of proceeding 
cautiously, beginning with small quantities, seeing that 
the fat was distributed through various foods, and using 
milk, which was probably the fat most easily taken. But 
there were some children whose livers never learned to 
deal with fat, so that they -could not enjoy fats in any- 
thing like the average amount. On the question as to the 
desirability of milk, he said that, however good it might 
be, a great many children could not digest it. If it was 
a rule to give every child a pint or a pint and a half of 
milk a day, there would be a large minority unable to 
digest it comfortably. Asked what quantity of milk a 
child 2 years old should require he replied, ” a pint.” 

Another questioner wanted to know how to tell when 
a child’s appetite was normal, and whether it did not 
vary with the. individual. Dr. Hutchison replied that that 
was just the point. The child’s appetite was an index 
of the demand at the moment for energy intake. Each 
person dealing with a particular child knew the range of 
that child s appetite. As an outside observer he could 
only say of a child that he was a hearty eater or that 
he had an extremely bad appetite ; the many inter- 
mediate stages could only be estimated by those who were 
with the child constantly. Asked as to the differences 
in the amount and kind of food required in summer and 
in winter. Dr. Hutchison said that during summer most 
children stood still or lost weight. Weight was chiefly 
gained from late September until the end of March. 
Appetite tended to fall off in the hot season, though 
the energy demand might be at the same level. If the 
’child was forced to take part in active exercises in the 
summer he might readily lose weight. Asked whether he 
advocated forcing children to eat when they had no 
appetite, he said that he doubted whether’this could.be 
done. The best way of dealing with children with no 
appetite was to take no notice of them ; not to coax or 
persuade them. They would eat less than ever in order ‘ 
to get attention. In -the desire to receive notice they 
would eat very little at meals, and the more they were 
coaxed and persuaded the more definite was their resist- 
ance. Asked in -what way brain-work affected food 
requirement, Dr. Hutchison said that educational over- 
strain did interfere with the power of digestion. The 
child who was worried and overstrained, as, for example, 
at examinations, suffered in his digestive power and 
hence his power of taking in and making use of adequate 
quantities of food, the result being loss of weight. Some 
question was raised as to the diets of different nationali- 
ties, but Dr. Hutchison remarked that such comparisons 
were extremely difficult. The differences between a Swede 
and an Englishman, for example, could not be explained 
on diet alone, but took in racial, climatic, and habit 
factors. In reply to a question as to the cause of acidosis, 
he said that it was usually due to the intake of more fat 
than the child could deal with relatively to his digestive 
capacity — not necessarily to an excess of fat in the diet. 
Asked whether conditions of the mouth, such as ’carious 
teeth and septic tonsils, were not a cause of loss of appe- 
tite, the lecturer replied that he did not know, but they 
might set up some catarrh of the stomach. He insisted, 
in reply to another question, on regular meal-times, with 
no extras between meals to tempt the child with a p oor 
appetite: ” Those who will not when they may, when 
they will they shall have nay.” He approved, however, 
of the giving of milk to school children between meals . 
a glass of milk in the middle of the morning was ail t° 
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the good. One member of the audience urged a curfew i 
for children, on the ground that insufficient sleep \sas a 
cause of lack of appetite. Or. Hutchison agreed, but 
thought it would meet with opposition from the children 
and' their mothers. 

- • / 

Votes of Thanks 

Dr. C. O. Hawthorne, in proposing a -vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, said that the Popular Lecture had keen 
associated with a reasonable degree of entertainment and 
inspiration. Perhaps Dr. Hutchison’s professional col- 
leagues would particularly appreciate the lecture as 
illustrating the truth, which was not nlways recognized, 
that the practice of medicine was common - sense, asso- 
ciated with and founded upon technical knowledge, and 
that the object of medicine was not merely the cure of 
certain patients, hut the prevention of disease and estab- 
lishment of health. The lay audience might well be 
particularly grateful to Dr. Hutchison for having dealt 
with a highly technical subject in so lucid a fashion and 
with a minimum supply of polysyllables. There were 
two points on which he wished to congratulate him : 
first, the success and distinction with which he had 
passed his ** examination ” (meaning the facility with 
which he had answered the questions put to him), and 
secondly, the large contribution of service which he made 
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to his profession as a physician, and, that evening, as a 
lecturer. 

Dr. Hutchison said that it had been a great pleasure 
to come and address the gathering, and an additional 
pleasure to have a vote of thanks proposed by a fellow 
countryman of his own, because he knew that Scotsmen 
were not given to flattery. He felt complimented, Too, 
on seeing that so many had taken the trouble to come 
and listen to him, but he did not know whether it was 
altogether a good sign of the times. He could not help 
feeling that this interest in food was a little morbid, and 
that his audience might have been better employed in 
amusing themselves in some other way and have left the 
growing child to nature! „ 

Lord Horder, in reply to a vote of thanks which was 
moved by Dr. Hutchison, said that he had not hesitated 
for a moment when he received the invitation to preside, 
and nothing could have given him greater pleasure than 
to be associated on the platform with Dr. Robert 
Hutchison. Dr. Hutchison had brought to bear upon 
his theme a happy combination of extensive experience 
and practice with children, and of researches which 
throughout the whole of his professional life he had been 
carrying on in matters of diet. This had enabled him to 
present the subject not only happily and lucidly, but 
" with authority and not as the scribes.” 


THE HASTINGS POPULAR LECTURE 


France 

[From our Correspondent in Paris] 


Length of the Medical Curriculum in Paris 
While various devoted reformers have been cudgelling 
their brains over the reform of the medical curriculum 
and the addition of another year of studies, it is natural 
to ask what is the burden, counted in time, under which 
the medical student already labours. A recent study* 
by the secretariat of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris 
deals with the 596 medical students who qualified as 
doctors in 1933. It was found that S5.73 per cent, had , 
taken six years or more to qualify. There were only two 
who had been industrious and nimble-witted enough to 
satisfy their examiners in as short a time as five years 
and two or three months. There were seventy-nine who 
had taken exactly six academic years, and 430 who had 
exceeded this limit — by how much we are not told. 

A General Medical Council for France 
The Bill providing for a new " Order,” with functions 
similar to those of the General Medical Council in 
England, has . now been -passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies. Introducing it to the Senate on January 25th, 
Dr. Gadaud reviewed its antecedents. In the past 
schools of medicine had vouched for scientific attainments 
by examinations and diplomas, but had not taken moral 
probity into account. Hitherto, traditions of honour 
and the high standing of medicine in France had assured 
moral as well as scientific probity. To-dav, the condi- 
tions under which doctors work are profoundly changed, 
and it is necessary- to meet the growing temptations and 
the facilities for yielding to them by the creation of an 
organisation with disciplinary powers. One o[ the most 
important changes within the last forty years is the grow- 
ing congestion in the medical profession. In 1913 there 
were only 1,572 medical students registered in France. 
The corresponding number in 1932. was 3,125. Again, 
tile growing complexity of medical science has inevitably 
entailed co-operation between general practitioners and 
various specialists — a state of affairs providing opportuni- 
ties for fee-splitti ng and other illicit financial readjust- 
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ments between * doctors. ■ Lastly, the introduction of 
State sickness insurance has brought the medical pro- 
fession into contact with an impersonal, absentee, inatten- 
tive pay-master, the cheating of whom in the minds of a 
few delinquent practitioners is too tempting. It lias been 
argued that the medical associations which most doctors 
have Joined are capable of maintaining discipline within 
their ranks, and that the proposed Order is superfluous. 
It is true that more than 20,000 of the 26,500 French 
doctors are members of some medical association, but 
Dr. Gadaud argued that the function of a medical 
association or syndicate is very different from that of. a 
medical Order. The former is concerned with a doctor's 
rights, the latter with his duties. , 

New Income Tax Regulations 
- The new income tax regulations of December 23rd, 1933, 
have exasperated the medical profession to such a degree 
that not only the various medical associations, but even 
the detached and austere Academy of Medicine have pro- 
tested vehemently. According to the new regulations, a 
medical practitioner has to keep a book of receipts on 
which, as well as on the counterfoils, he must enter even- 
day the sums he receives. The receipt and its counter- 
foil bear identical numbers instead of identical names — 
this to assure that professional secrecy which is imposed 
by law on French doctors, on whom heavy damages may- 
be inflicted if, however inadvertently, they give informa- 
tion to a third party about their patients. The income 
tax inspector is to have access to these counterfoils, and it 
is .easy to see how, posing as a patient, he could check 
a doctor's income tax return. It is felt that the medical 
profession has been degraded to the level cf tradesmen 
by this system, which entails the prompt distribution of 
receipts for any sums received, however trifling. As 
pointed out by the Vice-President of the Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Siredey, at a recent meeting of the 
Academy, consultants do not, like many general practi- 
tioners, have a fixed scale cf charges, but temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb to such an extent that, while 
accepting a fee cf 300 francs from one patient, they 
leave it to the patient in. straitened' circumstances to pay 
what he likes, even if it be only 20 francs. “ Hew shall 
we be able to convince the income tax inspector of the 
bor.a fidcs of our book of records in which a receipt for 
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20 francs appears next to one for 300 francs? In his 
eyes we shall appear as first-class swindlers! " The 
Academy of Medicine has adopted the following resolu- 
tion : 

" The Academy, wishing to associate itself with the protests 
of different medical groups with regard to the new fiscal 
regulations imposed on the medical profession — remembering 
that doctors consider themselves bound to respect professional 
secrecy absolutely — protests against these regulations, which 
appear, on the one hand, to be inapplicable in practice, and, 
on the other hand, to be even contrary to the spirit of human 
and public solidarity of the medical profession, which cannot 
be assimilated in the slightest degree to commercial 
occupations." 

Hospital Congestion and the Well-to-do Patients 

The public hospitals of Paris arc apt to be so congested 
that some patients have from time to time to be put up 
in extemporized beds or discharged loo soon. "One sug- 
gested remedy for this state of affairs is to provide more 
hospital accommodation. Another is to comb compara- 
tively well-to-do patients out of institutions originally 
and still intended only for the poor. A recent discussion 
by hospital authorities in Paris lias brought to light 
certain curious features of the present situation. It lias 
been calculated that approximately a third of the'inmates 
of the public hospitals at the present time arc well-to-do 
and therefore out of place. The doctors on the staffs of 
these hospitals complain that by having to attend to this 
class of patient the really poor patient is liable to be 
pushed aside and the private practitioner is robbed of 
his dues. In 1925 the municipality of Paris granted 
150 million francs to the Assistance Pitbliqitc, which in- 
cludes hospital services. The corresponding grant in 1932 
was 350 million francs! The general practitioner not 
only suffers from this state of affairs hut is also partly 
to blame for it. He finds it so temptingly easy to shift 
his difficult private cases on to a public hospital. 


England and Wales 


The L.C.C. Election 

A noticeable feature — and, in the public interest, a very 
satisfactory feature— of the London County Council 
election .on March 8th is the large number of members 
of the medical profession who have been returned. There 
should be no difficulty in staffing the mental hospitals, 
the Housing and Public Health, and the Hospital Manage- 
ment Committees (to give them their new titles, hitherto 
somewhat unfamiliar) with medical members well com- 
petent to offer sound professional advice to the lay 
members in those important branches of the Council's 
work. To take them in the order of their constituencies, 
Bermondsey (Rotherhithe) has returned Dr. J. A. Gillison 
(Labour), the junior partner in a firm in that district 
and a member of the Panel Committee for the County 
of London : he has not previously sat on the County 
Council. Greenwich returns Miss Esther Rickards, 
F.R.C.S. (Labour), hitherto an alderman ; she is on the 
honorary staff of the Lock Hospital and is an assistant 
medical officer under the Finsbury Borough Council ; on 
the outgoing Council she was a prominent member of the 
Central°Public Health Committee, and displayed especial 
interest in matters relating to maternity and child welfare. 
Hackney (Central) has elected Dr. Bernard Homa (Labour), 
who is a new recruit at County Hall but has experience 
to his credit as Member of Council of the Metropolitan 
Counties Branch of the British Medical Association, on 
the London Panel Committee, and on the Central Com- 
mittee of the London Public Medical Sendee. • Hampstead 
sends another new member in the person of Dr. S. 
Monckton Copeman, F.R.S. (Municipal Reform), the 


very well known former medical officer to the Ministry of 
Health. Dr. Copeman is a member of the Metropolitan 
Counties Branch Council of the British Medical Associa- 
tion.. Kensington (North) returns Dr. Henry' Robinson 
(Municipal Reform), who has already represented that 
constituency and has been for the last year or two vice- 
chairman of the hospital management subcommittee of 
the Central Public Health Committee, as well as chairman 
of the Bexley Mental Hospital and of St. Peter's Hospital, 
Whitechapel. He has been for some years honorary 
treasurer of the Medical Defence Union, member of 
Council of Epsom College, and Member of Council of the 
Metropolitan Counties Branch of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation ; he is now Chairman of the Kensington Division, 
and last December was elected to the Central Council of 
the Association. Shoreditch returns Dr. S. W. Jeger 
(Labour), a member of the outgoing Council, who is a 
public vaccinator in his area and chairman of the Public 
Health Committee on the local Borough Council. South- 
wark (North) is once more represented by Dr. C. W. Brook 
(Labour), who comes of a medical family established for 
some generations at Lincoln (and still notably represented 
there) ; he is anaesthetist to the British Dental Hospital, 
and in general practice at Balham. Stepney (Mile End) 
sends for the second time Mr. Somerville Hastings, F.R.C.S. 
(Labour), formerly M.P. for Reading, and well known in 
London through his connexion with the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, where he is surgeon to the ear and throat depart- 
ment. He has been prominent in the Council Chamber 
on such subjects as tuberculin-tested milk and health 
propaganda by means of posters, which he wishes to have 
displayed in the Council's hospitals on the walls of 
waiting halls, corridors, etc. Westminster (St. George's) 
returns Dr. Florence Barrie Lambert (Municipal Reform), 
who has sat for twelve years on the Council, where for 
the last seven years she has been Chairman of the Central 
Public Health Committee. The range and quality of 
the work she has done there is recognized by both political 
parties, and by none more than by the members of the 
medical profession, though London as a whole is by no 
means fully cognizant of how much it owes her. Dr. 
Lambert was trained as a nurse at the London Hospital, 
went to the South African War as a fully trained sister, 
then took up a medical career and attained the rank of 
Major in the R.A.M.C. during the European War. She 
was for some years on the medical staff of the Ministry 
of Health. Woolwich (West) sends up Dr. S. McClements 
(Labour), another new member with his spurs yet to win 
and youth on his side. Only one medical member of the 
late Council is not returned. Dr. Adeline Roberts (Munici- 
pal Reform), who sat for St. Marylebone but did not 
stand again in circumstances- which have already been 
ventilated in the daily press ; her absence will be a loss 
to the County Council, where she has been a valuable 
member for twelve years. Apparently no medical candi- 
date throughout the County of London failed to secure 
election — a most remarkable record. 

Medical Society of London: Anniversary Dinner 
The 160th anniversary dinner of the Medical Society 
of London was held on March 6th at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, with the president. Sir John Thomson- 
Walker, in the chair. In' proposing the health of the 
Society, the Home Secretary, Sir John Gilmour, said that 
its work was directed immediately to the alleviation of - 
pain and the betterment of mankind. He could speak 
with a knowledge of the difficulties encountered by the 
medical profession in peace and in war, as he had come 
into close contact with its members in the South African 
and in the late war. Referring to scientific progress in 
medicine, Sir John Gilmour remarked that the man who 
did not make experiments or take risks probably did no 
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good in this world. It was a great help to him in his 
official work to meet members of the medical profession, 
from whom he had derived benefit in both public and 
private life. Sir John Thomson-Walker, in reply, said 
that they met that evening in accordance with the rules 
laid down in 1773. At that time there were eight 
medical societies in London, but this Society was the only 
one that had survived. It owed its survival to the fact 
that it was founded by a general practitioner, John Coakley 
Lettsom, a very active, shrewd Quaker, who saw the danger 
of a society’s being run as a one-man show. Lettsom died 
in the year of Waterloo, when the Society’ was forty- 
two years old. The Medical Society of London gave 
birth to the Medical and Chirurgical Society, which later 
became the Royal Society of Medicine. Since the forma- 
tion of their Society, Sir John said, one of the greatest 
changes in the medical profession had been the growth of 
specialism. The dangers of specialism observed in other 
countries had been avoided here owing to the robust 
common sense of its^ practitioners. Sir William Willcox, 
in proposing the health of the guests, said that the Society 
was very- glad to have with it Sir John Gilmour, 
who was not only a distinguished politician hut a lover 
of country- life. The Home • Office had one bond in 
common with the medical profession — they both investi- 
gated crime. Welcoming Lord Macmillan, the speaker 
referred to the great efforts he had made on behalf of the 
University of London. Among the other guests Sir 
William alluded to Sir A. Grant, one of the founders 
of the Scottish National Library-. In a witty speech of 
reply on behalf of the guests, Lord Macmillan said that 
he was especially glad to meet distinguished members cf 
another profession, and such contact was of immense 
benefit to both : they had a great deal to learn from 
each other. In his work for the University of London 
he had found that it was one of the greatest medical 
universities in the world, and in this connexion he wel- 
comed the new Post-Graduate School of Medicine at 
Hammersmith. If the Empire was to continue in 
strength. Lord Macmillan continued, it needed to acquire 
professional ideals and aspirations: the bonds of the 
spirit must be strengthened by the professions. In the 
Dominions the classes who governed were the doctors, 
the lawyers, and the accountants — the professional classes. 

Bristol Health Congress 

In connexion with the Health Congress, which is to be 
held this year at Bristol from July 9th to 14th, the Royal 
Sanitary Institute announces the following among other 
presidents of sections and conferences. Professor W. W. 
Jameson, M.D., Section on Preventive Medicine ; Dame 
Janet Campbell, M.D., Section on Maternity’ Child 
Welfare, and School Hygiene ; Professor J. T. Share- 
Jones, F.R.C.V.S., Veterinary- Hvgier.e Section ; Mr. 
Frank Lewis, Section on National Health Insurance ; 
Dr. L. H. Lampitt, Hygiene of Food Section (arraii-c-d 
in conjunction with the Food Group of the Society 0 of 
Chemical Industry). The Lord Mayor of Bristol 'will 
preside over the Conference of Representatives of Sanitary 
Authorities, and Dr. Charles Porter over the Conference o'f 
Medical Officers of Health. 

The Infirmary Appeal at Leeds 

The appeal which was launched some months ago bv 
tlie General Infirmary for the large sum of £230,000 is 
meeting with an amount of support which encourages the 
authorities to look forward with hope to the time when 
all the money may be obtained. The amount given or 
p remised up to date is £133.3G4. and steady addition? are 
noted every week. Many of the surrounding towns are 
interesting themselves in the matter, and are makirm 
special efforts to help. It is right thev should co -o° 


since the statistics show that there are many- areas outside 
the borough of Leeds from which large numbers of patients 
come, or are sent to the Infirmary, but which contribute 
very little to its support. It is very encouraging to find 
that this is being more fully recognized now than it 
has been in the past. The proud title of " The General 
Infirmary at Leeds ’’ (not the " Leeds General Infirmary ”) 
should carry- with it not only great responsibilities outside 
the boundaries of the city but a proportional degree of 
financial support. Meanwhile, careful thought is being 
given to the plans for extension, and in this, as happily- 
is always the case in Leeds, the opinion of the honorary- 
staff is being given every consideration. In the Magazine 
of the Medical Society of the University, Mr. Charles 
Lupton, • writing from an experience of more than half 
a century and from a fullness of knowledge which, in 
Leeds at least, must be unique, expresses himself as 
follows ; 

" So far as finance is concerned, I think we are passing into 
a new era. The' fact that our hospitals are giving to the 
poorest a safer and better' relief from their sufferings than can 
be obtained by the highest in the land by treatment in their 
own homes or in a nursing home, is already well known to 
the working classes, and the news is spreading rapidly.” 

This is, indeed, very- true, but in the extension scheme 
the needs of those who are not deemed suitable for purely 
gratuitous treatment, or who cannot afford the heavy- 
expenses of private treatment in a nursing home, are not 
being overlooked ; and here again Mr. Lupton may- be 
quoted, for he continues as follow?: 

"The new pay wards (one of the most important of the 
proposed extensions) will only be a first step in the ladder. 

1 have a strong belief that the next change we shall see will 
be a demand for. much greater paying accommodation.” 

. As the requirements of the Infirmary, through the 
medium of these columns, may be brought to the notice 
of that large number of medical men who look back with 
pleasure, gratitude, and pride to their student days within 
its walls, it is hoped that they will bring the claims of 
this important part of their Alma Mater before those who 
may- be in a position to subscribe,, and also add to the 
goodly number of those former students who have’ already- 
responded to the appeal. 

District Nursing in London 

The minual meeting of the Central Council for District 
Nursing in London was held on February 22nd, when the 
nineteenth annual report, for the year ended December 
31st, 1933, was adopted. The scheme for the home 
nursing of persons coming within the scope of the Public 
Assistance Department of the London County Council has 
now been in operation for over a year. The total number 
of cases in receipt of relief or referred from L.C.C. . 
hospitals or by district medical officers for the year ended 
September 30th, 1933, was 3,243, and the visits paid 
to these cases totalled 139.S45. The Central Council 
received a grant of £200 from the trustees of the London 
Parochial Charities, to enable nurses who had difficultv 
in finding the examination fees for the C.M.B., thus 
increasing their usefulness in their profession and to the 
area in which they work. Since these grants wc-re first 
inaugurated forty nurses have passed this examination. 
District nursing has gradually extended in Middlesex. A 
new association lias been formed to include Golders Green 
estate, some adjoining poor streets, and the Council estate 
of Clitherhouse. The district associations of Wealdstone 
and Harrow have amalgamated. Die East London 
Nursing Association has built a new and commodious 
home, and others are projected elsewhere. Grants and 
subscriptions have been received for distribution from 
the City Parochial Charities, the Peabodv. Guinn-,- nmi 
oitnuel Lewis Trusts,- and the London Countv Council 
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In the case of the last named a subsidy of £1,000 was 
received quarterly in respect of the district nursing of 
Poor Law cases. The allocations were determined on the 
basis of the number of visits paid, and this enabled a 
distribution to be made of approximately 6]d. a visit 
for the first, second, and fourth quarters, and just over 
7d. for the third quarter. The cost of a nursing visit in 
London has been estimated to average about Is. 4d. The 
representatives of the British Medical Association on the 
Central Council were Mr. Comyns Berkeley and Dr. William 
Paterson, and Dr. Christine Murrell, until her death last 
October. 

Alcohol and Motoring 

Mr. W. McAdam Eccles, on taking the presidential chair 
of the Temperance Collegiate Association on March 7th, 
devoted his address to the question of alcohol and motor 
vehicle control. He began by emphasizing that the 
pedestrian as well as the motorist who failed to avoid 
a so-called " accident ’’ because his reaction time was 
dulled by alcohol circulating in his blood was blameworthy. 
The public should realize that it was not always the driver 
who was responsible, and the number of people walking 
in the road under the influence of drink was perhaps 
greater than tire number of drivers whose perception was 
blunted from the same cause. Mr. Eccles further pointed 
out that alcohol in all its stages of influence upon the 
nervous system was not a stimulant, but a narcotic, 
meaning a substance inducing stupor or drowsiness and 
some deprivation of sense. One drop of alcohol in 1,000 
drops of blood (0.1 per cent.) produced symptoms, three 
drops produced real drunkenness, and five drops such 
stupor as to bring about the possibility’ of death from 
acute alcoholic poisoning. It was not the amount taken 
into the stomach, but the proportion circulating in the 
blood which induced the state of being “ under the 
influence.” He claimed that all persons taken under this 
suspicion to the police station should have the perccntagc- 
of alcohol circulating in their blood estimated, either by 
the police surgeon or the doctor of their choice, or both. 
If the percentage was over 0. 1 it could be definitely stated 
that the person had sufficient alcohol circulating in the 
blood to render him " under the influence ” of drink. 
Some recent extraordinary statements, even from the 
judicial bench, showed how greatly a really scientific 
and yet practical test was needed. Certain administrators 
of justice were evidently still incapable of seeing the 
difference between being "under the influence ” and 
being drunk. 

In a brief discussion Dr. Alexander Baldie, a divisional 
surgeon of the Metropolitan Police, said that the amount 
of alcohol in the blood had to be related to the idio- 
syncrasy and temperament of the person concerned. The 
element of fatigue in particular came in, and bulked to 
nearly the importance of alcohol. It happened repeatedly, 
said Dr. Baldie, that men such as commercial travellers 
drove about the greater part of the day, eating little or 
nothing, and after refreshing themselves at the wayside 
inn- with alcohol on an empty stomach found that the 
combined effect of alcohol and fatigue led to loss of 
control. Fatigue was only an illustration of a number 
of conditions which rendered a man susceptible, and which 
made it difficult to lay down the absolute rule that 
alcohol should be forbidden to all persons driving, irre- 
spective of other conditions. Mr. McAdam Eccles, while 
agreeing with Dr. Baldie that the matter was one for 
joint conference by psychologists, neurologists, and socio- 
logists, said he was sure that Dr. Baldie would not uphold 
the view that alcohol was the best antidote to fatigue ; 
in any case the serious accidents of which one read in the 
newspapers were due less often to fatigue than to unwise 
indulgence on social occasions, into which no element Of 
weariness after bodily’ or mental labour had entered. 


East Fortune Sanatorium 

The eleventh annual report by Dr. Charles Cameron, 
medical superintendent of the sanatorium maintained at 
East Fortune by' the South-Eastern Counties of Scotland 
General Sanatorium Board, points out that for the year 
ending May, 1933, the weekly cost of maintenance per 
patient was 36s. 7d., which compares favourably with 
an average cost in the majority of similar institutions in 
England of between 40s. and 70s. The total daily average 
number of patients was 205. Patients discharged from the 
institution numbered 209 ; of these 32 per cent, were 
apparently recovered, 47 per cent, improved, 6 per cent, 
stationary, and 4 per cent, worse ; 10 per cent. died. Of 
the twenty-two deaths fifteen had been in lung cases. 
On the general subject of tuberculosis the report points 
out that the disease is not simply one of a limb or organ, 
but of the whole body’ — a fundamental point which has 
only recently been completely grasped. Accordingly lin- 
early days of the present century saw much surgical 
interference with tuberculous patients, which was often 
productive of bad results. The sanatorium treatment of 
tuberculosis of the lungs pointed the way to the important 
part played by’ raised body resistance in the healing 
process. 

Edinburgh Dental School 

The report presented to the forty-second annual general 
meeting of the Incorporated Edinburgh Dental Hospital 
and School, with Professor Sydney Smith presiding, 
showed that during the year there had been 150 students 
attending hospital practice as against 139 in the previous 
year, and that thirty-one new pupils had been apprenticed. 
During the year forty-two students had had their fees 
paid in whole or in part by’ the Dental Board. The 
income had amounted to £6,177, and there was a credit 
balance of, £14 18s. Reference was made to the resigna- 
tion from the office of dean of Dr. William Guy’, on 
September SOth'last. Lieut.-Colonel Finlayson had acted 
as dean for three months, and Mr. Arthur Cyril William 
Hutchinson, Manchester, had been appointed to the post 
as from January 1st, 1934. In connexion with this 
appointment the Dental Board had offered a grant of 
£500 per annum, for a period of five y’ears, towards the 
salary of the dean as a whole-time teacher of clinical 
dental surgery. With regard to the work of the Dental 
Hospital there had been 12,788 conservation cases, 1,948 
prosthetic cases, and 5,952 extraction cases. 

Edinburgh Orthopaedic Clinic 

At the annual meeting of the Edinburgh Orthopaedic 
Clinic, which was held on February 20th, Mr. Charles 
Guthrie, who presided, said that the object of the clinic 
was to provide massage, medical gymnastics, medical 
electricity, and ultra-violet light treatment tor people of 
limited means at moderate fees. During the y’ear 33S 
patients had been admitted, and 6,980 treatments had 
been given as against G,S41 in the previous y’ear. The 
revenue had been £709, but there was a deficit of £202 
on the year’s working. Miss Gertrude Herzfeld said that 
the work of the clinic had begun in a single room with 
one masseuse ; at the present time there were fifty patients, 
daily’ under treatment and eight masseuses, who worked 
four hours daily. The work had increased steadily during 
the past seven years, and there was a long waiting list 
of over sixty patients, some of whom would require 
to wait for about four months before commencing 
their treatment. 
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HAEMATEMESIS _ 

At a joint meeting of the Sections of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Royal Society- of Medicine on March 7th, 
with Professor G. E. Gask, president of the Section of 
Surgery, in the 'chair,- there was a discussion on haema- 
temesis. 

Dr. Adolphe Abrahams enumerated the causes of 
hacmatemesis, naming peptic ulcer, malignant and benign 
gastric tumours, cirrhosis of the liver, splenic anaemia, 
and the haemorrhagic diathesis. The symptom was not, 
he said, common in cancer of thp stomach, and innocent 
tumours were rare. Occasionally blood from the nose or 
the lung might cause uncertainty, but frank haematemesis, 
and the accompanying blood in the stools, offered no 
difficulty in diagnosis. The subject of haemorrhage from 
peptic ulcer had been discussed in 1923 ; since then ad- 
vances in haematology had affected the treatment. A 
degree of anaomia that at one time would have excited 
panic was now regarded with equanimity. There was 
bound to be a discrepancy of mortality figures between 
those favouring surgical intervention and those preferring 
conservative treatment. Certain types of patient demanded 
surgical measures — for example, those with degenerate 
arteries which could not contract. Others, such as oozing 
cases, offered greater difficultv. One type of ulcer patient 
showed a special tendency to bleed, and authorities 
differed as to whether surgery was particularly valuable 
for this group. Apart from peptic ulcer and splenic 
anaemia the indications for surgery were few, and splenec- 
tomy did not always prevent or retard cirrhosis of the 
liver and subsequent grave haematemesis. Gastric bleed- 
ing was sometimes followed by pyrexia, which might be 
due to stagnating blood clot in the intestine, or to activity 
of the ulcer. Blindness following haematemesis might 
he both complete and permanent ; its mechanism was 
obscure. 

Mr. G. Gordox-TayloR mentioned, as additional causes 
of haematemesis, nan-calculous cholecvstitis, fibroid 
appendix disease, and rare cases of intestinal stasis. 
None of these demanded urgent surgery, which should 
only be employed after definite proof of tile existence 
of chronic ulcer. Prophylactic surgery could not guarantee 
success, unless it took the form of resection. Mortality 
increased enormously after each successive haemorrhage 
and operation should be performed after the first It was 
more convenient to wait until the bleeding ceased but 
there was no certainty that it would cease. Figures’from 
the Middlesex Hospital showed a mortality rate of 7S per 
cent, for second haemorrhages, but a slightlv lower death 
rate for medical than for surgical treatment in bleeding 
ulcers. Patients with stenosis, mid-gastric narrowing, 
perforation, or large, deep, or chronic ulcers would almost 
certainly die if left alone. The decision must be made at 
once: early enterprise was the most certain prelude to 
success. Local anaesthesia and abundant blood trans- 
p"*sibh- ■ and “ !Mc anaes 4hetic given as 

Dr. T. Don Br.ssm agreed with Mr. Gordon-Tavlor 
ill his plea for co-operation between phvsician and surgeon 
and m us selection of cases urgently 'calling for con Si 
lion with a surgeon— namely, chronic peptic ulcer and 
Stv n MS. Unfortunately these formed but a small pro- 
portion of all cases of haematemesis. The vast majoritvof 
cases of haematemesis seen in hospital ought never to have 
Iwen admitted ; tliev had been moved through mistaken 
judgement or on account of bad home circumstances 
Grave ca«.-s of gastrointestinal bleeding should not be 
moved Statistics from hospitals should thereto!- not be 
qimu-d ,,, a discussion of the relative advantages of 
and medical treatment ; they represented onlv the ewn- 
Iiorst cases. Dr Bennett dismissed seven cases of fata! 
h..c mat emesis m his experience ; only cue, he felt certain 
could have been saved hv surgerv The in-uv-w ' / ’ 
operation were exceedingly rare.' ' The pro^ mtdiral 


treatment included meticulous care for at least a week : 
absolute withdrawal of anything by mouth for thirty -six 
hours ; morphine in sufficient doses to produce twilight 
sleep for the. same period ; rectal salines ; and most careful 
nursing night and day. Food and drink should then be 
restored most cautiously, with constant observation of the 
pulse and stools. Normal saline by mouth was the first 
thing to give. 

Mr. A. S. Morley spoke of the improved transfusion 
service, and said that haemorrhage from acute ulcers was 
the province of the physician. Since some 10 per cent, of 
those with haematemesis died there was a grave problem 
for consideration. Many patients were unfit for thorough 
investigation to prove the presence of chronic ulcer, but 
the clinical history was a valuable diagnostic indication, 
though it would not distinguish between gastric and 
duodenal ulcer. Rules could not be formulated to fit 
every case, but serious bleeding was usually due to erosion 
of a large vessel, and death followed a series of bleedings. 
Collapsed exsanguinated patients should not be operated 
on, nor should interference be postponed for months. If 
the diagnosis was reasonably sure the surgeon should aim 
at getting the patient fit for operation as soon as possible, 
by the medical means mentioned by Dr. Bennett. It was 
safer to operate than to wait, once the circulation had 
reached a favourable condition. Indirect measures were . 
likely to be futile ; the only satisfactory operation was 
some form of excision. These patients should not be left 
to doctors of inadequate experience. Greatlv swollen, 
red, and congested - appendices caused haematemesis. 
Early post-operative haematemesis was due to failure of 
technique, and remotely to anastomotic ulcer. Splenec- 
tomy might offer the only hope in cases of thrombo- 
cytopenic purpura, but it Would not cure oesophageal 
varices. 

Dr. R. S. Aitkex emphasized the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between mild and grave cases, and brought 
forward figures from the London Hospital showing an 
appreciable mortality in serious cases treated medically. 
He stressed the value of transfusion. 

Professor C. A. Pannett said that statistics were con- 
cerned with series which were not reallv comparable. 
He advocated early surgery— before grave' anaemia had 
resulted from repeated bleeding. The best guide to fitness 
for operation was the amount of blood the patient had 
lost ; 50 per cent, was about the limit. Operation should 
, never be performed with a pulse rate above 100 from 
I haemorrhagic shock. The procedure should be the 
smallest possible, provided that the ulcer could be 
removed. 

Dr. G. Graham said that repeated transfusion might 
be necessary. If the haemoglobin was below 40 per cent, 
blood should be given. Sometimes the' haemoglobin 
dropped next day, because the patient was able to dilute 
l r,, c a , nc makc U P tile volume. An estimation 
should therefore be made directly after transfusion ; if it 

did not go up. at least temporarilv, more blood was 
nci-dea. 

r,-. t.v + H r thou e ht that very few cf these 

patients died if left alone, and believed in medical treat- 
ment. The important thing was absolute rest. The 

S ,n hU ha V S ^ d milk mi « ht piven had done 
much harm. In most cases the blood came from general 
gastric oozing, not from an eroded vessel. SurgT-rv in 

rarely fus C Se aSe ^ “ S5ar >'- very 

The Chairman, summing up, thought there had been 
genera 1 agreement that patients should not be- moved and- 
that operation should be rare. A proportion, howeve^ did 
reach hospital ; some died, and some could ! m ,. h Z n 
sar ed by surgery. Blood transfusion helped both medical 
and surgical treatment. There was division of opinion 
about the time of surgical intervention ; the rid- to life 
was enormously increased after am- repeated haemo-ha- 

Si s-i"? & 
i&z&r ~ by “*• „,3s 
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CLEAN MILK IN DUBLIN 

At a meeting of the Section of Pathology of thi Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Ireland^ held in the Royal 
College of Physicians on February 23rd, with the presi- 
dent, Dr. J. McGrath, in the chair, Professor J. W. 
Bigger read a paper entitled " Fifteen Years’ Progress 
in the Clean Milk Campaign.” 

He said that in 1919 he had found milks sold in Dublin 
with total counts of up to 73 million bacteria per c.cm. 
The best month of the year was September, in which the 
average number of bacteria found in tlie, milks examined 
was 2S9,000. Thirty-five per cent, of the milks tested 
during the year contained over one million bacteria per 
c.cm. Seventy-three per cent, contained B. coli in 
0.01 c.cm. or less. During the eight years 1920-33 
319 milks had been examined in the School of Pathology,. 
Trinity College. The highest count, which was found in 
1926, was 50 million per c.cm., and the next highest, in 
the same year, 7,900,000. Since then the counts were 
much lower. Out of 129 milks examined in the years 
1932 and 1933 only two had exceeded one million bacteria 
per c.cm. In each of the last two years three counts of 
under 1,000 per c.cm. had been obtained. The improve- 
ments in the total counts were further illustrated" by the 
medians and weighted means. The weighted mean for 
1926 was 782,000 and for 1932-3 40,000. In 1926-7 
31 per cent, of the milks fell within the limits of Certified 
milk, and 57 per cent, within those of Grade A milk. 
In 1932-3 62 per cent, fell within the Certified and S5 per 
cent, within the Grade A limits. In 1926-7 7 per cent., 
and in 1932-3 29 per cent., contained no B. coli in 1 c.cm. 
In tjie earlier period 45 per cent, contained B. coli in 
0.01 c.cm. or less, as against 25 per cent, in the later 
period. Improvements were also shown . by the results 
obtained in the routine examination of the milk supplied 
to a Dublin hospital. Finally, Professor Bigger empha- 
sized that, despite the great change for the better in 
the Dublin milk supply, legislation was urgently required. 

The President, in- thanking Professor Bigger for Ins 
paper, said that lie was largely responsible for the great 
improvement which had taken place in the milk supply 
of Dublin in the last fifteen years'. The results of- the 
work were so good that he thought Professor Bigger could 
feel that, although it had been a very' big task. Ins work 
in the matter had been well worth while. He noticed 
that all the samples which Professor Bigger had examined 
had been morning milk, and he thought that if they had 
been evening samples the bacterial count might have been 
very different. If the count was one thousand bacteria 
in the morning, he thought it might have increased to 
one million by the evening. The question of pasteuriza- 
tion had always been under discussion. He personally 
believed that pasteurization was a very good thing. The 
types of apparatus used for pasteurization had become 
much better in retent years. He asked Professor Bigger 
what proportion of the milk supplied in Dublin was 
Grade A certified milk, compared, to the total quantity 
of milk which was produced. 

Mr P.. F. Dolan said that much credit was due 
to Professor Bigger for the work he 'had done. He 
thought there was a great deal in favour of pasteurized 
milk ° and felt that in time a considerable proportion of 
the milk supply of Dublin would be pasteurized. Some 
■ years ago one was told by some people that it would be 
quite impossible to set up a tubercle-free herd of co\vs>, 
let alone to maintain it. Eight or nine years ago the 
Corporation of Dublin had established a tubercle-free herd 
at Crooksling Sanatorium, and at present the herd was 
tubercle-free and also abortion-free. Many farmers m 
the Free State could, if they wished to do so, set up 
a tubercle-free herd and an abortion-free herd ana keep 
them free. A lot of 'the trouble was, he felt, due to 
the impossibility of bringing the consumer in touch with 
the producer. There were many people who believed that 
cold or low temperature killed organisms, and that if 
milk when delivered was put into a refrigerator all the 
organisms would disappear. In another few years he 
thought’ it would be possible to reach the ideal with 
remircl to a milk supply by getting milk which had not 


been touched at all by human hands. The standard of 
milk machines was improving, and they were now 
sterilized regularly twice a day. Legislation in connexion 
with the milk supply was extremely important, and he 
felt that there was a good deal of misunderstanding 
regarding this question. Legislation was required to pro- 
tect the milk vendor who was really carclul about his 
dairy" and did things properly. It was essential that the 
consumer should have an assurance that the milk which 
was sold as Certified was really certified. 

Professor W. D. O’Kelly said there was no doubt 
that Professor Bigger was the pioneer of clean milk in 
Dublin. He thought it should be remembered that people 
who came with milk to be examined did not usually 
bring dirty milk. He felt that there was still quite a lot 
of dirty milk sold as clean milk. In the laboratory at 
University College counts of two to three hundred 
organisms per c.cm. were obtained last week. Cold 
weather was, of course, very favourable for low counts. 
He asked what percentage of the milk sold in Dublin 
'was pasteurized. . ' 

Dr. ]. A. Harbinson said that in his public health 
work he had very early come up against the milk problem, 
and Professor Bigger’s work had been of the greatest help 
to him. He was glad to see from the figures which Pro- 
fessor Bigger had put on the screen that there was a 
steady improvement as reflected by the weighted mean. 
In many other places where he had seen the figures he 
had found it very difficult to ascertain exactly wliat 
progress had been made. He thought the production of 
milk in the rural areas as well as in Dublin itself had 
to be considered. In the rural areas the vendors' idea 
was to produce as much milk as possible, and they had 
no regard for whether it was clean or not. Not only the 
large producers but also the small ones had to be con- 
sidered, and it was necessary to think of what could he 
done to improve the cleanliness of milk which was sup- 
plied by the small producers. It was necessary to make 
the producer realize what was needed in order to get the 
best production, and it was essential to protect the con- 
sumer against dirty milk. When dealing with legislation 
it should always be borne in mind that legislation would 
be produced if a public request demanding its production 
could be obtained. Legislation was necessary which 
would provide . a standard of milk, but that standard 
must be one which would appear reasonable both to tlie 
producer and to the consumer. A good deal of education 
would have to be carried out to show the small producers 
how to produce milk which would come up to the 
standards required by legislation. Even when it was pos- 
sible to have tubercle-free milk introduced into every 
home in Dublin there would still he the necessity for 
education regarding the care of milk when it reached the 
homes. 

Dr. W. R. F. Collis referred to the number of children 
who got tuberculosis and other infections from a bad 
milk supply, and mentioned a recent paper by Dr. 
Moncrieff, in which the author stressed the difference 
in the milk supply in Germany and in England, and 
referred to the fact that there was a good deal 
more bovine tuberculosis in England than in Germany. 
Much more pasteurized milk was dnink in England than 
in Germany. He felt that it was necessary to get the 
ordinary poor, uneducated mother to realize that milk 
was not really safe as a food for children unless it had 
been boiled or was guaranteed as being tubercle-free. 
If legislation was introduced, he personally would like to 
see milk divided into two classes — safe and unsafe. Pro- 
fessor T. T. O'Farrell asked Professor Bigger if he had 
tested samples for antiseptics, and how far it was neces- 
sary for a bacteriologist to test for antiseptics before he 
analysed milk, and if pharmaceutical chemists tested for 
antiseptics. He also asked how far Professor Bigger tested 
his B. coh out. In his view milk should not be handled 
at all, but this was impossible at present, when there were 
so many small producers who had to handle it. For the 
time being he regarded pasteurization as the safest 
method, though there was much difference of opinion as 
to whether milk was damaged by pasteurization or not. 
Dr. R. E. Steen asked what were Professor Bigger's 
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views regarding the boiling ol milk, and if he thought 
that an educated mother should be told to boil milk even 
when it was obtained from a tuberculin-tested herd. 
He also asked for how long the milk should be boiled, 
and what was the absolute margin .of safety for destroying 
every pathogenic organism present in it. Dr. Y . H. 
Ashmore referred to the great importance of legislation, 
and said he thought a great deal would be accomplished 
if one .could be absolutely certain that milk which was 
labelled Grade A or Tubercle-Free was really tubercle- 
free. Until it was made a serious offence to use a milk 
bottle for any other purpose except for holding milk not 
much progress would be made with pasteurization. 

Professor Bigger, in reply, said that if milk was going 
to be pasteurized it need not be clean. It was now 
possible in Dublin to get really clean milk. Fifteen years 
ago this had not been possible. He had not paid par- 
ticular attention to antiseptics, but had never found them 
present. 


EARLY OPERATION FOR CHOLECYSTITIS 

At a meeting of the Liverpool Medical Institution on 
February 22nd, with the president, Dr. J. Murray Bligh, 
in the chair, Mr. PHiLir HAWE.read a short paper on 
" Early Operation in Cases of Acute Cholecystitis.” 

Mr. Hawe considered that the time had arrived 
to replace the " medical expectant ” policy in these cases 
by the more satisfactory method of immediate operation. 
The pathology of the condition was discussed and the 
frequent occurrence of necrosis, with spread of infection, 
due to pressure of the stone or vascular interference, was 
stressed. In over 90 per cent, of these cases stones were 
present, and even if resolution occurred fresh stone forma- 
tion was to be expected. Moreover, in the early stages 
of acute cholecystitis the infection was mild and confined 
to the gall-bladder — delay resulted in rapid progress of 
the infection both inside and outside the gall-bladder. 
Pancreatitis and pericystic abscess and other serious com- 
plications were much more frequent than was generally 
recognized. From the pathological point of view the 
benefits of early operation appeared certain. A series of 
operations in forty-five cases of acute cholecystitis was 
analysed. In the majority, except the severe grade, 
expectant measures were at first adopted, but it was 
found that whereas early operation in ten cases in this 
senes carried no mortality, in the thirty-four cases which 
failed to subside ou expectant lines there were four deaths. 
In this group of delayed operations serious complications 
often called for performance of the less satisfactory opera- 
tion of cholecvstostomy. The following conclusions were 
reached : (1) Early cholecystectomy is a most satisfactory 
procedure — if conditions are unsuitable ea rly cholccvsto- 
stomv or partial cholecystectomy gives good immediate 
results. (2) Expectant treatment frequently leads to a 
delayed and difficult operation in the presence of serious 
. complications. (3) In acute cholecystitis the serious 
nature' of local complications in a most vulnerable area 
involving liver and pancreas carries grave risk which can 
be avoided by early operation. 

Mr. C. A. tY ells agreed that in a majority of cases it 
was possible at an early operation to carrv out radical 
procedures and, very commonly, with less difficulty than 
in the case which had been left over for an interval to 
settle down, since in .that recovery period dense adhesions 
were formed. He considered there was little to be gained 
by preliminary investigations, since the practical pre- 
<! oitionary measures which it was possible to adopt were 
A v three — namely, the administration of glucose and 
w.Linm and the employment of a non-toxic anaesthetic. 
He suggested that these measures could be applied with 
equal facility in the early case. It had been his practice 
for a number of years to operate on these cases earlv 
rather than late, and he had so far not had cause to 
regret this plan. The existence of early jaundice seemed 
n good indication for operation, since it’ was impossible to 
predict the progress of the condition, and once it became 
well established it constituted a very grave factor, 
seriously endangering the prospects of’ recovery. He 
looked fonvatd to the day when the accepted "attitude 


would be " immediate operation in the absence of indica- 
tions to the contrary," rather titan the present teaching, 
" expectant treatment and delayed operation in the 
absence of indications to the contrary. ’ ’ 

' Self-administered Anaesthesia in Childbirth 

Dr. R. J. Minnitt described a method of self-adminis- 
tration of nitrous oxide gas and air for the midwifery of 
general practice. Photographs were show’ll of a new 
apparatus devised for this purpose, and it was explained. 
The principle of its action was that the mixture inspired 
was constant, and only available for intake by the patient 
on inspiration. The average amount of gas consumed 
was thirty-five gallons an hour, and tile analysis of the 
mixture inhaled was 35 per cent, nitrous oxide in air. 
Owing to the analgesia the mother received great relief 
from pain, amnesia being produced in most 'cases. No 
ill effect had been observed on the child. The apparatus 
had been tried in two institutions: (1) the WcIIbouse 
Hospital, Barnet, Herts, by Dr. John Elam, under the 
supervision of Mr. Roland Segar, medical superintendent ; 
and (2) the Liverpool Maternity Hospital, by Dr. Hilda 
Garry, under the direction of Dr. R. J. Minnitt, honorary 
anaesthetist, a grant having been obtained for this 
purpose through the National Birthday Trust Fund. 
Dr. Elam’s report and that of Dr. Segar were both Tend, 
and an analysis of sixty-four successful cases, with one 
failure owing to non-cooperation of the patient, was given. 

Dr. Hilda Garry showed a photograph of the machine 
used by her in hospital, and analysed 121 cases who had 
received N.O and air analgesia. There were eighteen 
failures in the series, owing to causes not directly con- 
nected with the administration. She pointed out the 
beneficial effects of the method upon mother and child, 
and showed that: (1) In the first stage of labour pains 
were relieved and apprehension removed. (2) In the 
second stage the same effect was observed without inter- 
fering with the. normal voluntary effort. She also stated 
that the mothers showed much less stress and strain of 
labour than was usual without analgesia, and that no 
appreciable alteration in the mother's’ pulse or the foetal 
heart was found.' 

Professor Leyland Robinson said that ever since the 
days of Sir James Y. Simpson attempts had been made 
to find an easy and safe method of relieving the pains 
of childbirth, but up to the present time no completely 
satisfactory method had been discovered. The anaes- 
thetic or analgesic must not only be innocuous to the 
mother and the child in tilcro, but it must have no effect 
upon the delicate functions of the parturient uterus ; and 
since at least 50 per cent, of all confinements were con- 
ducted by midwives in the absence of a doctor it was 
essential that the apparatus should be simple, portable, 
and fool-proof. Dr. Minnitt and Miss Gam- had devised 
a method which achieved all these objects, and all 
obstetricians would view further experiments with the 
greatest interest and offer every facility for the adoption 
of the method in domiciliary midwifery. 

Dr. John Hai.ton said it must Ik- romeir.b.red that 
although chloroform and ether had been used in maternal 
anaesthesia since their inception, these drugs had more- 
affinity for foetal tissues, especially the liver, than the 
mother’s. Self-administered gas and air was probably 
first used about IPOS, but was abandoned on account of 
foetal distress. It must never be* forgotten that nitrous 
oxide was a dangerous anac-slhetic in midwifery. A pro- 
gressive anoxaemia, often difficult to recognize^, occurred 
frequently if this method was used bv the inexperienced, 
and Greene had shown that this could cause ,a direct 
central respiratory failure and a reflex cardiac rhythm 
acceleration. On the other hand, it was generally under- 
stood that a gas-air mixture of at least 40 per cent, was 
necessary for a true analgesia. If Dr. Minnitt lead 
succeeded by his machine in avoieiing these dange-rs and 
at the same time produced a satisfactory anaig. -ia the u 
a new era in obstetric anaesthesia had commenced. 
Dr. J. Graham Mentis said that the administration r,f 
such an anaesthetic bv the patient really would b" of 
great assistance to a general practitioner in tnideeiferv 
work. He inquired eehen a ” light-weight ” apparatus 
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could be expected to be for sale and light-weight cylinders 
could be obtained, as a medical man’s outfit for maternity 
cases was heavy enough already. Dr. Arthur A. 
Gemmell said .that from his own observations he was 
satisfied that the method described by Dr. Minnitt gave 
great relief, and frequently produced a complete - amnesia 
of the delivery'. 

Fractures of Neck of Femur 

Mr. W, J. Eastwood read a paper on ” Fractures of 
the Neck of the Femur,” based on the results in forty-one 
patients who replied to a follow-up. The various methods 
of treating a recent fracture were considered, emphasis 
being laid on the value of a walking calliper and early 
walking in the type of patient who was too old and in 
too poor a condition to warrant any treatment designed 
to obtaht bony union. The causes of failure of the 
Whitman method were considered, and the importance 
of first obtaining full length in the affected limb, and the 
absolute necessity for good internal rotation at the site of 
fracture, and not at the joints of the foot and knee, were 
stressed. Provided these details were carefully observed 
the Whitman method still offered the best chance of 
bony union in the hands of most surgeons, other methods 
requiring too high a degree of surgical skill ever to be 
universally popular. In old ununited fractures the best 
treatment was the Lorenz subtrochanteric osteotomy, alter- 
ing the line of weight-bearing so that weight was trans- 
mitted directly on the shaft of the femur and not through 
an unstable fibrous union. X rays and details of the 
end-results of forty-one recent and nineteen ununited 
fractures were given. 

Mr. - R. Watson Jones said that he had operated on 
twenty-eight cases of high fracture of the neck of the 
femur using a stainless steel Smith-Petersen nail, introduced 
by a special technique which solved all the difficulties of 
accurate centring of the nail. The operation was still a 
difficult one, but the results were vastly superior to those 
of the Whitman plaster method. (1) The mortality was 
very much lower: in twenty-eight patients of 50 to ,50 
years of age there • was only one post-operative death. 
(2) By the Whitman method it was generally agreed that 
bony union of subcapital fractures was only gained in 
40 or 50 per cent, of cases. In his series of cases treated 
by operation 90 per cent, had united by bone. (3) By 
the Whitman method, even in the 40 per cent, of cases 
uniting by bone, the femoral neck was shortened and hip 
movement was therefore limited. With the greater fixa- 
tion of the nail this did not occur, and excellent hip 
movement was retained. (4)- The knee-joints of old 
patients were often arthritic, and became painful and 
stiff if immobilized in plaster. No plaster was necessary 
with the nail. (5) There was no doubt as to the serious 
discomfort of a plaster spica in elderly patients. After 
operation, on the other hand, patients sat .up in bed, 
moving their limbs ; there was no discomfort and their 
only difficulty was to know why they were not allowed 

to get up and walk. . , , , 

Mr. T. P. RIcMurray agreed with the conclusions that 
Mr. Eastwood had come to regarding the benefit of treat- 
ment of fractures of the neck of the femur in plaster. 
He stated that the proportion of 80 per cent, bony union 
following this treatment was a very much higher percent- 
age than had been shown in any other clinic. He agreed 
afso that in regard to the treatment of ununited fractures 
nf the neck of the femur, nothing that had yet been 
devised could approach in efficacy the operation first 
described by Lorenz as a bifurcation osteotomy of the 

femur. ^ ^ Wardle said that Mr. Eastwood’s plea for 
the* treatment of the patient as such and not as a 
mechanical problem appealed to him considerably, but 
it applied both ways. He felt that most patients pre- 
ferred an operation followed by comparative freedom to 
spending three months fixed in plater and therefore 
thought that fixation of a subcapital fracture of the neck 
of the femur by a Smith-Petersen nail was the best form 
Of treatment With regard to risk, any patient who was 
fil for manipulation under an anaesthetic could stand the 
operation He did not think Mr. Eastwood laid sufficient 


stress on the nursing difficulties of the Whitman method, 
particularly that of keeping the elderly patient free' from 
chest complications. 


ENDOMETRIOMA OF ABDOMINAL WALL 

At the February meeting of the Midland Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Society, held at Birmingham, with the 
president. Dr. C. E. Purslow, in the chair. Professor 
Beckwith Whitehousi: showed two clinical cases of 
ulceration of the vulva for diagnosis, and these were 
discussed. Dr. Mitchell read a paper on some aspects 
of the chemical composition of liaematocolpos fluid, and 
Professor Whvtehouse a short communication on a case 
of sarcoma botryoides with recurrence after twenty-three 
years. 

Mr. T. C. Clare described a case of endometrioma 
of the abdominal wall following Caesarean section 
eighteen months previously. He excised a small tumour 
from the scar, superficial to the rectus sheath, which 
showed typical microscopical appearance of an endo- 
metrioma. Professor Whitehouse mentioned two cases 
of the condition. The first patient menstruated regularly 
through the scar of an old-standing ovariotomy incision 
— she had a pelvic endometriosis too extensive for opera- 
tive removal. He excised the ulcer, and all her other 
symptoms cleared up with deep x-ray therapy. The 
second case, which had all the typical -microscopical 
appearance of endometrioma, occurred in a male after 
appendicectomy and drainage. He thought that the 
theory of peritoneal metaplasia accounted for the origin 
of some of these cases. Professor Statham said he had 
met with five of these cases, of which two were endo- 
metriomata of the umbilicus occurring without any 
previous operation, one followed Caesarean section, one 
a myomectomy, and one a radical cure of a hernia 
involving the round ligament. Mr. R. L. E. Downer 
described two similar cases, the first being an implantation 
growth in the scar of the abdominal hysterotomy for 
liydatidiform mole, and the second a tumour the size of 
a cherry in the vaginal wall at the fourth month of 
pregnancy. This disappeared as pregnancy advanced but 
had reappeared six months later. Mr. Lochrane said 
that these growths always shrank after all ovarian tissue 
was removed or destroyed. He had excised one five 
times, with recurrence each time. 


THE PARENT, TIIE SCHOOL DOCTOR, AND 
THE HOME DOCTOR 

The need for greater reciprocity between parents, con- 
sultants, home doctors, and school authorities, especially 
in matters relating to health, was the subjedt of a dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the Medical Officers 
of Schools Association on March 2nd. 

The discussion was opened by Sir Montagu FosTtR, 
head master of Stubbington House, Fareham, who re- 
marked on the blindness of parents to their children’s 
defects, such as curvature, short-sightedness, and flat 
feet. On the other hand, the schoolmaster was too apt 
to label a boy stupid when the real trouble was some 
remediable physical disability ; while the school doctor — 
he was thinking particularly of preparatory schools, where 
it was impossible to have a whole-time medical officer — 
could only proceed on what the boy told him (which 
was not always reliable), or what the master told him, 
or what he might have learned in correspondence with 
the parents. The most important thing was that the 
school doctor should be able to see the boy as others 
saw him, in the ordinary activities of the school, espe- 
cially in the common room. But wliat chance had the 
doctor who was only called in from outside when a 
pupil was reported sick? He urged that there should 
be a medical history sheet beginning with the boy’s 
first day at school, and containing a note of all ailments, 
as well as measurements . and personal peculiarities.- Sir 
Montagu Foster mentioned two or three cases in which 
a boy had perceptibly suffered through the fussiness 1 of 
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There are many who arc asking what is to be the next 
movti in this vitally important question. There is . un- 
doubtedly a widely felt and expressed feeling that, prob- 
ably arising largely from the interdependence of the 
various teaching and examining bodies, the necessary 
great reforms are not likely to be attained without appro- 
priate legislative action. I share this view. The pre- 
liminary report of the B.M.A. committee has been of 
immense value, and appears to be amply complete for its 
main purpose. What seems necessary now is some form 
of judicious compulsion to get the principles laid down in 
the report universally applied in practice. This can be 
done in such a way as to leave a reasonable amount of 
elasticity called for by local conditions and traditions. — 
I am, etc., 

Edinburgh, March 10 th. Chalmers Watson, M.D. 


Monilia in flic- Sputum 

' Sir, — The investigation reported by Dr. Bertram H. 
Jones in the Journal of March" 3rd (p. 36S) seems to 
afford a complete answer to those who attach undue 
significance to the finding of monilia in spulufli. The 
publication has induced me to abandon, as no longer, 
necessary, a desultory investigation designed to show the 
frequency of this finding ; perhaps I may report here the 
results obtained hitherto — namely, that of eighty-four 
unselected specimens of sputum- monilia could be demon- 
strated . by cultural methods, usually, only in small 
numbers, in fifty-three. Of these fifty-three strains forty 
fermented maltose, a property which G. If. Stone and I 
have shown (Journ. Palh. and Bad.; 1931, xxxiv, 429) 
to correspond with pathogenicity for the rabbit, and to 
be characteristic of a serologically homogeneous group 
which it appears correct to designate Monilia albicans. 

’ There is ample evidence that this fungus ‘is a common 
saprophyte and potential parasite in the mouth and 
throat, and the frequency of its mere presence in sputum, 
which must necessarily contain some proportion of ad- 
mixed saliva, is therefore neither surprising nor significant., 

In one direction, however, Dr. Jones's results are in-, 
conclusive. It is the contention of Dr. P. Janvrin Marett, 
who is stated to have suggested this investigation, that 
secondary infection with monilia is common in pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Only three of the cases reported by Dr. 
Jones were' suffering from this disease, anti one of them 
affords the solitary' example in his whole series of monilia 
being foundjn the bronchial secretion itself. In my own 
series of .sputa the presence of monilia was somewhat 
more frequent in specimens sent to be examined for 
tubercle bacilli than in those from, presumably, non- 
tuberculous cases, although, the numbers concerned are so 
small that I wish neither to report , them nor to. suggest 
that they necessarily mean anything. Nevertheless a 
feeling of doubt' remains, and the position really is that 
while Dr. Marett has not proved his contention. Dr. Jones, 
although clearly demonstrating, an important source of 
possible error, has not disproved it. 

While bronchoscopy, when it is feasible, is an ideal 
method of ascertaining the flora 'of the lower air passages, 
surely we need not altogether neglect the information 
obtainable by a more critical examination of ordinary 
sputum. In - a fresh and otherwise suitable specimen 
monilia ' will 'be vfery few if they, have been added to it 
in transit' through the mouth ; they may be very 
numerous if their origin is the ultimate source of the 
sputum itself. Dr. Marett’s method of cultivation in a 
fluid medium would yield the same result in either case, 
whether in fact, his inoculum contained only half a 
dozen monilia cells or a hundred thousand. 

It is an elementary principle, which appears to have 
been neglected by some workers on this subject, that 


the demonstration of a micro-organism which is hot an 
obligatory parasite should be, at least roughly, quantita- 
tive. There is so much difference between the mere 
presence of a few monilia in culture from a sputum 
and their demonstration in profusion in direct films of 
fresh washed mneo-pus, a small fragment of which will 
yield thousands of colonies in -primary culture -on 
Sabouraud plates, that I even doubt whether Dr. Jones 
is justified in saying that " bronchomoniliasis cannot be 
diagnosed from the examination of the sputum alone." 
However that may be, I venture to commend more 
critical methods of sputum examination to those who 
believe that bronchomoniliasis is common, if only that 
they may thereby select cases for the more stringent type 
of investigation suggested by Dr. Jones. — I am, etc., 

Lawrence P. Garrod. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C.l, March 5th. 


Influence of Oil Emulsions on Lethal 
Effects of Toxins 

Sir, — I was much interested to read in your issue of 
March 10th an article by V. G. Walsh and A. C. Frazer 
on the effects of subcutaneous and intravenous injections 
of toxins combined with fine emulsions of oils. I have 
been investigating this problem dui'hig the past three 
years at this laboratory, and was pleased to leant that 
these two workers have obtained results which confirm my 
earlier findings. These findings were embodied in a thesis 
which was submitted by me to the Board of the Faculty 
of Medicine of this University eighteen months ago. As 
these two observers may not have seen this thesis, which 
is lodged in the University Library or the abstract of 
the .work which was published and circulated last year by 
the University Press,' I should be glad if you would allow 
me. to publish a brief outline of the results obtained 
by me. 

My experiments have been conducted on a large scale, 
and more than 1,500 animals have been used since the 
investigation was commenced with the late Professor 
W. E. Dixon three years ago. The majority of these 
animals were guinea-pigs, while a number of rabbits and 
cats were used also. , 

The object of the investigation was to determine whether 
oils and fats have any modifying influence upon the action of 
bacterial toxins. Oils ami fats derived from vegetable, 
mineral, and animal sources were used, and those selected as 
being the most suitable were olive oil. liquid paraffin, and 
the cream of cow’s milk. Their influence upon the lethal 
effects produced by the toxins of B. diphthcriae, B. Mnni, 
Cl. wclchii. and the Vibrion scpttquc were studied. The 
oils and fats were mixed with aqueous solutions of-lethal doses 
of the toxins so as to form emulsions, which were injected 
subcutaneously into animals. 

The results of this- investigation have shown that olive oil 
and liquid paraffin emulsions are able to protect animals 
against the lethal effects of 24 M.L.D of these toxins ; this 
was the experimental limit of the toxins used, but it is con- 
ceivable that larger doses of the toxins could be tolerated by 
the animals if given in this manner The protection afforded 
by these emulsions is proportional to the fineness of the 
emulsion. Coarse emulsions afforded no protection against 
the lethal effects of these toxins. The addition of a binding 
agent, such ns gum acacia, to the emulsions renders the pro- 
tection more secure by making the emulsion more permanent. 
Unstable emulsions afford no protection whatever. I have 
also established that these toxins have a greater solubility or 
affinity for water than tor the oil, even when they are mixed 
in the form of an emulsion. 

The cream from cow's .milk was found to afford no protec- 
tion whatever against lethal doses of these toxins,, even when 

' Abstracts of Dissertations Approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc , and 
M.I.itt. Degrees in the University of Cambridge. 1932-3. Cambridge 
Unnersity Press. 
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only 1.5 M.L.D. were used. My results have definitely shown 
that the oil of these toxin-oil emulsions is very slowly 
absorbed from the tissues after subcutaneous injection, 
accompanied by a slow liberation of the toxin. The scrum 
of such animals when injected into other animals has been 
shown to protect against *2.5 and 3.5 M.L.D. of the specific 
toxin used. Further, it has been shown that a definite active 
immunity due to antitoxin formation can be produced by 
the injection of these toxin emulsions into animals. Such 
animals, after six weekly' subcutaneous injections, can with- 
stand 2 and 3 M.L.D. of the toxin used in the original 
emulsion. 

I am at present improving this method with a view to 
applying it in clinical medicine for the production of active 
immunity against infectious diseases. I might add, in 
conclusion, that a short paper embodying these later results 
has been accepted for publication in the Journal . — 
I am, etc., 

Pharmacological laboratories, -''ORMAN M\ ERS. 

'Cambridge. March I2th. 


A Milk Ration for Children 

Sir, — The Times of March 5th publishes a letter from 
Sir E. Graham-Little, in which he gives figures to show 
that certified milk is not safe. The letter does not say 
where the figures come from, nor where the samples were 
collected, and ends with this sentence : " The potentialities 
of mischief with a raw milk inferior to these grades 
[that is, Certified and Grade A (T.T.)J would therefore 
be even greater than the milk with which the experiment 
dealt." This suggestion that certified milk is little better 
than the ordinary ungraded filth is simply monstrous. 
Certified milk of extremely 'good quality can be produced, 
and is produced, and Sir E. Graliam-Little’s figures are 
no more than evidence of the shockingly slack super- 
vision by the Ministry, which I brought to his notice 
some time ago. There is no reason why perfectly safe 
certified milk should not be produced in all parts of the 
country, and I would put the following points to Sir 
li. Graham-Little ; 

1. If lie is not satisfied as to the safety of certified 
milk, wliat objection has he to my suggestion that the 
producer of certified milk should be allowed to pasteurize 
Iris milk? 

2. If he prefers to damn certified milk until tile pro- 
ducers, and their tubercle-free herds, arc driven out of 
business, how does he propose to set about building up 
healthy herds again? Ordinary pasteurized inilk will' not 
do it. London has had pasteurized milk for manv vears 
and the herds supplying this milk arc as diseased as ever. 

3. Sir E. Graham-Little objects to certified milk for 
State-aided schools on the ground that it is too expensive. 
I venture to suggest that it is the duty of the medical 
authorities to prescribe what is best, regardless of cost : 
if the education authorities choose to buv pasteurized 
milk from diseased herds because it is cheap that is their 
responsibility. It is the clear duty of the Ministry of 
Health to provide a- milk which everyone can recommend ; 
the ordinary raw milk is out of the question ; Sir E. 
Graham-Little refuses to recommend raw certified milk. 
I (for one) refuse to recommend the ordinary pasteurized 

. milk from diseased herds. What is the objection to 
making pasteurized certified milk available?— I am, etc. 

\t rtherhy, Mn5.l1 5th X. L. KlTCHl.No. 

Sir,— I n the explanatory letter of Miss Marjorie E. 
Green in your issue of March 3rd (p. 402). in n latum to 
vonr leader on the subject (February 24th. p, 339). it 
is stated that the term fresh milk * was used simolv to 
exclude dried and tinned milk This statement is liable 
lo be interpreted that, in the opinion of the committee. 
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milk powder and evaporated milk are unsuitable foods for 
children, and it cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

There is no need for the writer to stress tire danger of 
raw milk as a carrier of disease — so admirably summed up 
in your leader — but the dietetic aspects may be considered 
so far as milk powder is concerned. Dame Janet 
Campbell, late of the Ministry of Health, in her report 
on infant mortality, after adverting to the dangers of raw 
milk, states : , 

“ This difficulty is met bv the distribution of large quanti- 
ties of dried milk . . . this milk is of good quality and 
content, and its use for artificially fed infants has not only 
improved nutrition but has also directly prevented much 
gastro-intestinal disease which is so often caused by impure 
or stale milk." 

Recent tests in supplementary milk rations for children 
carried out at the Princess Beatrice Centre, Fulham, 
and the Augusta Johnson Social Centre, Camberwell, 
extending over four months on sixty children, in which 
pasteurized milk was used in one group and roller 
milk powder in another, there was no difference in the 
gain of weight between the two milk groups over the 
control group. This gain equalled an increase of thirteen 
ounces over the increase in weight in the control group. 
Milk powder is being used in hundreds of schools as the 
basis of flic inid-moming ration in the form of chocolate 
milk, etc., served hot with the most satisfactory results, 
and it is being used in preference to raw milk in hundreds 
of infant welfare centres and in the infant departments of 
our hospitals. In my contribution to this problem in the 
Journal of June 11th, 1932, I pointed out that, especially 
in the case of roller dried milk, an important die-leiic 
advantage was secured in the feeding of children, inas- 
much as the rennin coagulum of the reconstituted milk 
was of a fiocculent nature, presenting a large- surface for 
peptonizing action, in contradistinction to the solid curd 
of raw milk — a matter of supreme physiological impor- 
tance in child dietary. In addition the powder is sterile- 
to pathogenic flora, and the loss of vitamin In the powder- 
ing process, if any. is negligible. — I am, etc.. 

Fast Duhvich. March 5th. JOHN C-AMrCEl.L, Ph.D. 


Hypochondriasis 

Sir. — May I thank Dr. Robert Hutchison for his excel 
lent and timely paper on hypochondriasis in your issue 
of March 3rd (p. 365)? This paper, should be reprinted, 
with suitable amendments, in every newspaper in the 
country-, and should be learned by me-mory by the medical 
officers of the Ministry of Health and the- Department 
of Health for Scotland. 

However, I wish to refer, mainly, to the implications 
of that section of the paper dealing with the modern 
woman's mental attitude towards labour and her capacitv 
to carry it through. In my opinion woman is becoming 
more unfitted (using this term in its broadest sense) to 
carry through an unaided labour. 

What factors are- at work to produce this result? Firs*, 
the trend of civilization, especially since the later vears of 
the war. This is a factor on which medical practice can 
have little effect. Secondly, the two points made bv Dr 
Hutchison : propaganda on lvlialf of the reduction of 
puerperal morbidity and mortality has reached the public 
in unsuitable form and gut of proportion ; n!-o misdirected 
■ante-natal work is fostering fear, which becomes intensified 
until labour is reached. For these factors the f.-tinn- 
o{ the profession concerned may be libelled. Thirdlv, 
the overuse of some form of ana-.-stliesia during labour. 
We have lay schemes whose object is to pro-, id- e\erv 
woman in labour with anaesthesia. We havi a sch-m'c 
for anaesthesia by chloroform bombs to be given to evt rv 
j woman in labour in a large London ho-pital, with a 
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suggestion that ultimately every .midwife in tiie country 
might use the bombs at will. We had the “twilight 
sleep ” vogue, which certain ' medical opinion is bunt on 
converting to a “ gas-and-oxygen ” vogue. Basal nar- 
cotics are bciiig introduced in labour. We are apparently 
bent on teaching modern woman that interference in 
some form is indispensable in labour, and therefore, in 
her mental attitude, fear is once more encouraged. The 
ultimate outcome would seem to be a race of women 
mentally incapable of carrying through labour unaided, 
and at a later stage physically incapable also. 

No -woman — in fact, no human being— is to be so 
admired as the woman who enters her first labour deter- 
mined to make the best use of her physical powers, and 
completes her primary function with bravery, fortitude, 
and endurance. A correct mental attitude can shorten 
a woman’s labour by hours, and save her a corresponding 
time of pain. It behoves every medical practitioner, 
therefore, by preparing his patient’s mind during properly 
directed ante-natal care, to secure the undoubted benefit 
of that correct mental attitude, whenever possible. In; 
this connexion the question arises as to the best place 
to conduct a labour. It is possible for the practitioner, 
by interpreting each patient’s mental make-up, to know 
whether she will be a suitable case for domiciliary con- 
finement, or whether the steadying influence of all-round 
competency, which should be present in the nursing stall 
of all types of institution undertaking midwifery, will be 
of assistance to the patient's mind. 

The same problem emerges in the correspondence at 
present taking place in your columns over the pre-medica- 
tion of operation cases. Dr. Hutchison is of the opinion 
that such considerations are of national importance, and 
the .profession, at least, could mend its ways without 
revolutionary changes. — I am, etc., 

Kilmarnock, March 4th. . > MES W - HAMILTON. 


Tonsillcclomy : Complete or Parlial? 

Sir, — In his letter in your issue of March 3rd (p. 40G) 
Dr. Freer asks if diseased tonsils should ho completely 
or partially removed. The overwhelming majority of 
laryngologists will, I feel sure, agree that they should 
be completely" removed. We are speaking of diseased, 
not simple hypertrophied, tonsils. He implies, however, 
that ' complete removal can be achieved only by - the 
dissection method, as lie states * it would seem that the 
only rational procedure is complete removal by dissection, 
whereas partial removal by the guillotine only is wholly 
illogical, inadequate, and of questionable usefulness.” 
This is not correct. Tonsils of the young can be per- 
fectly enucleated by the guillotine, by the Whillis-Sluder 
method. It requires accurate technique, good “ hands,” 
and long practice to achieve skill witli the guillotine. 
The art of dissecting tonsils is much more rapidly 
acquired. One has to do hundreds of tonsils by the 
guillotine before one 'becomes really proficient. Indeed, 
some never succeed in acquiring the art. Like hitting 
a golf ball, a certain knack is required as well as practice. 
It looks easy, but it is not so easy as it looks. 

For the above reasons it follows that a good deal of 
imperfect work- is done with the guillotine. This has 
given it a bad name. Indeed, I really think that the 
use of the guillotine is becoming a lost art! At the 
throat hospital where I learned my work some of the 
staff were adepts in its use. Now I am told the staff are 
all ” dissectors,” and yet in children the guillotine should 
give a perfect enucleation with less trauma and a lessened 
anaesthetic risk. For adults removal by dissection is the 
more reliable method. — I am, etc., 

Guildford, March Sth. 'T.. B. JoBSON, M.D., B.Ch-. 


Duties of the Medical Witness 

Sir. — The writer of the article on "Duties of the Medical 
Witness,” in your issue of March 3rd (p. 407), says: 

An expert witness, in order to amplify his opinion, may 
quote from books of admitted authority.” In a recent 
case in the High Court the judge refused to allow me to 
quote from an official volume of statistics, compiled in a 
Government Department and published by the Stationery 
Office. ■ A medical witness should rarely wish to quote 
from a book, but in every case the question of admissi- 
bility is one for the judge to determine. It is not clear 
what the writer means by " admitted authority ” in the 
above statement. 

Witli regard to the advice not to use technical terms, 
this, may easily be carried too far by medical witnesses. 
The popular word should only be used when it is the 
exact equivalent of the medical -term, and then, as a 
rule, they arc both equally well known. To paraphrase 
or use the - nearest word for a medical term, such as 
.<*' oedema ” or ” synovial m'embrane," for which there is 
no popular equivalent .is ■ often to introduce an clement 
of inaccuracy, which counsel will be quick to take advan- 
tage of. The best plan is to use the technical term, arid 
then explain it, if necessary. Ambiguity may also occur. 
I remember a case in which a medical witness, following 
the advice given in certain books, spoke of " the lining 
membrane of the intestine,” meaning the peritoneum, 
but was understood by counsel to refer to the mucous 
membrane, and there was considerable confusion in the 
court before the misunderstanding was cleared up. 

In saying ” lie may be called in to a patient who dies 
in such circumstances that he cannot see his way to 
signing the death certificate ' (for example, where the 
patient is suffering from injuries which may be due to 
violence or to an attempt at criminal abortion) . . 
the writer of the article has evidently overlooked the 
provisions of the Births and Deaths Registration Act, 
192G, 'which require a certificate to be given in every case, 
whether death was due to violence or not. — I am, etc.. 

The Medical School, Charing Cross . IV. A. Bren’D. 

Hospital, March 5th. 


Legal Ownership of X-Ray Films 

Sir. — Dr. Swarbreclc’s criticism (March 10th, p. 459), 
coming from a medical man with practical experience of 
the • customs governing the use of ,r-ray films in his' 
Dominion, are most interesting. I fully sympathize with 
the slight degree of irritation which lie expresses, for the 
legal attitude towards professional matters is apt to appear, 
tiresome and somewhat unreal to practical men. There 
is little doubt, however, that any dispute would be largely 
settled on tire custom which was proved to exist, and it is 
probable that he would have less dissatisfaction with the 
decision in an actual case than he has with my necessarily 
tentative generalizations. 

The general practitioner faced with an action for negli- 
gence should have no difficulty in putting the .r-ray films 
in evidence, for he would only have to serve a subpoena 
on the radiologist. The evidence of the radiologist would, 
m fact, be essential to prove the films. If he wished, as a 
general rule, to safeguard himself in every case he under- 
took, his best course would, I suggest, be to ask the radio- 
logist for prints in order that he might file. them with the 
records of the case. It is one thing to claim the legal owner- 
ship of a film and quite another thing to have the right to 
put it in evidence. The general practitioner’s usual defence - 
would, however, be to produce- the radiologist’s report, 
and say that, after himself seeing the films, he had agreed 
with, and acted upon, the opinion of the specialist, which 
he had every right to do. It is -not part of the general 
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practitioner's duty to interpret films with the same skill 
as the radiologist. 

I still do not think that there is a contract between the 
general practitioner and the radiologist as to the nature 
of the a - - ray photograph to be taken. If the x-ray exam- 
ination is done unsatisfactorily the patient can succeed 
against the radiologist and/or the general practitioner if 
either has been guilty of negligence. He can sue for 
breach of an implied contract to take care, for he is giving 
consideration in the shape of a fee. 'It is quite true that 
the use of experience and superior knowledge may be 
valuable consideration, but the general practitioner is 
giving this consideration to the patient and not to the 
radiologist, and therefore makes no contract with the 
radiologist. Perhaps your correspondent, brought up in 
a Dominion governed by Roman-Dutch law, does not 
quite appreciate the supreme importance of consideration 
in a valid English contract. The doctrine is, I believe, 
peculiar to the English common law. It may be that in 
South Africa the law would recognize a justa causa 
sufficient to constitute a valid contract between the two 
doctors, but that is not within my scope. 

On the facts, I do not think that the radiologist can 
possibly be the agent of the general practitioner ; he is not 
acting on the practitioner’s instructions, but only giving 
his advice as an independent colleague. I cannot see 
anything absurd in the suggestion that the general practi- 
tioner cannot claim of his’ own right to see the film, 
because I am dealing purely with legal and not with ethical 
rights. I have, however, suggested elsewhere in the article 
that the patient, as the contracting party, certainly has 
the right to demand that his agent, the general practi- 
tioner, shall see the film, and the patient’s legal right 
provides a basis for the practitioner's customary right. — 
I am. etc., 

March nth The Writer op the Article. 


Fungus Infections of the Skin 
Sir, — With reference to the discus? ion on fungus infec- 
tions of the skill, reported in your irsue of March 10th 
(p. 450), I am reported to have said, " he himself had 
found index ointment useful, but it left a disagreeable 
stain.” 1 did say I had found index ointment useful. 
I went on to state that I per cent, gentian violet was 
another remedy I had tried, but it left a disagreeable 
stain. I do not consider that iodex ointment is dis 
agreeable in any way. and 1 shall be glad if you will 
kindly make this correction. — I am, etc., 

London. \Y 1 , March 9th. P- D. Ellisox 


although they do not always give rise to bleeding from 
the uterus. The haemorrhages may b e found quite early 
in the cvcle, a few days after the end of menstruation. 
I do not think that the haemorrhages can be regarded 
as being restricted to the time of ovulation, for they 
can be demonstrated both before and when secretory 
hypertrophy is established. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, March 12th. WiLFRED Shaw. 


Ovulation and Menstruation 

Silt.— I have been interested in the cases of inter- 
menstrual bleeding to which Dr. Annie M. Haiti refers 
in the Journal of March lbth (p. 454), and I reported 
eleven cases of this kind in 1929. If sections arc made 
through the endometrium and myometrium of the uterus 
of women in the child-bearing period of life, it is not 
uncommon to find intense hvperaemia of the endo- 
metrium. Often large interstitial haemorrhages arc 
formed in the functional layer, and in cases of intcr- 
meiistnial bleeding of the type to which Dr. Ham refers 
it will be found that the bleeding is caused bv oozing of 
the blood from the endometrium by a process which is 
different in its histology from that found in the menstru- 
ating uterus. The haemorrhages are not artefacts, •>.- 
» tie call frequently find evidence of past haemorrhages in 
the form of connective-tissue cells engorge el with blocs] 
pigment. These haemorrhages into the functional layer 
of the endometrium are encountered fairly frequently. 


Hereditary Scoliosis 

Sir, — In your issue of February 24th there is an article 
by Dr. Hugh H. Garland on hereditary scoliosis. I am 
acquainted with a family of which several members, in 
at least two generations, have (but do not stiller from) 
this slight deformity. In two cases the original deformity 
was a slight shortness (or perhaps coxa vara) of the right 
leg, and the resulting scoliosis did not develop or was 
not apparent until the later teens. Has this sequence 
of events originated in a faulty habit of standing, with 
the body’s weight mainly resting on one leg, at a time 
when the bone was still imperfectly calcified, or is it due 
to a hereditary shortness of one leg? — I am, etc., 
Dtrvock. co. Antrim, March 7th. Thomas McKee. 


Medical Examination al the Police Station 

Sir, — Dr. Spurgin has quite misunderstood tlic observa- 
tions of Mr. Justice Rigby Swift. The learned judge 
stated that in his opinion it was improper that a doctor. 
called by a patient accused by the police of being under 
the influence of drink, should express to tile police nnv 
opinion on the condition of his patient. This, I think, we 
should nil agree is absolutely correct ethics. In the 
particular case to which the judge referred the doctor 
had given to the police an opinion that the patient who 
had sent for him was under the influence of alcohol. 
Later he was actually called by the police as a witness 
against his own patient. Mr. Justice Rigby Swift ex- 
pressed the view that under such circumstances the 
doctor should not retain the fee paid by his patient. 
The doctor accepted the suggestion of the judge, and 
returned it. — I am, etc., 

Hove, March nth L- A. Parry, F.R.C.S. 


The Services 


Mr. Cecil P. G. Wake-ley. p.Sc.. F.K.C S.. F U S.Ed.. Jus 
been appointed consulting surgeon to the Royal Xr.vv 


DEATHS IX THE SERVICES 

Lieut -Colontl Janies Francis Donegan, C II., R A M C 
(rtl ). <lud at Fart ham, Hants, on March 8i)i aged 70 
He was bom at Cork on March 29th. 1883.’ and was 
educated at Edinburgh, where he toak the L.R.C P. and. S 
in ISS.a. Entering the Armv as surgeon on July 28th. 1889, 
Ik- liecamc lieniennnt-ceilnni I after minty viarri c rvice -in-j 
retired on March 29th. 191S He s- rvid in tie l!urf<— 
campaign; in 1SS7-9 (medal with clasp,, .and j n q.,. p,, u V:'h.an 
and Tcukon expeditions in 1889-92 (clasp) ; in t),,- Xi.-rth- 
A'Yst Frontier campaign of IS97-S <n*e!al ewth clam! in the 
South African War. ISPS- 1902. including tin- <!- f-nce of 
Ladysmith. c>pentions in the Tmn-vnal and Orange Fn- 
State, in the .actions at Tal.ann. Lamg's S<>. R-;t Yh -, 
I5elf.a«t. ami I.vihnU-rg. .and in op- rations on it.,- Zu'.ti’hnd 
frontier of Xatal in Septemfxr and Octr>!> r. 1901 -y. r :a d 

m dispatch- s m the O rder. Gaze::,- of Fibre .ry S-.h lt ol 
Querns me-d.a! with five ei.a-pi King's ru -.’ ;1 mo 

clasps) ; and m -die- war e.f 1914-18 (me titio-rd m d-;u*c! is 
in the- lyrdor. Gazette of April 5th and July lath. 1910. an! 
C B. in I PIG 1 He was tin- author of Came Seres, it- 

Military /Veil-; f- T Jltriiatf' n (1912,1. 


Mime. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE MEDICAL WITNESS.— II 


Notes Taken at tiie Time* 

Sometimes the success or discomfiture of a medical witness 
is determined years before the case comes on and he 
enters the witness-box. If a witness brings with him the 
original notes he has taken at the time of the event of 
which he is speaking he may use them to refresh his 
memory, but he is not allowed to use any other kind of 
memorandum. For this reason medical men cannot be 
urged too strongly and too often to take notes, at ' the 
time, of any matter on which they are in the least likely' 
to have to give evidence later. A medical witness is in 
a very strong position if he can say to cross-examining 
counsel: " This is what I wrote immediately the patient 
had gone.” 

In 1926, a Mr. W. S. Harnett brought an action against 
Dr. Fisher, who had certified him as a lunatic fourteen years 
before. Naturally Dr. Fisher could not remember any details 
of the occurrence, and he had most unfortunately omitted to 
keep any notes. The result was that will'll he was cross- 
examined "by Mr. Harnett's counsel he could not remember a 
single one of the questions which he had put to Mr. Harnett, 
or the answers on which he had founded his opinion that the 
man was insane. It is possible that if he had been able to 
arm himself with notes taken at the time he might have 
defended himself successfully against the charge of negligence, 
instead of having heavy damages awarded against him — from 
which he was only saved by the operation of the Statute of 
Limitations. 

- This is an extreme case, but even if the medical man is 
not faced with an action for negligence he may undergo 
public humiliation and confusion if he has to rely on an 
unaided memory— particularly if he is misguided enough 
to overdraw on it. 

Penalties and Protection ' 

The medical witness may receive from the solicitors of 
the party calling him a " subpoena " — a writ issued by 
the officers of the court in which the action is to be tried. 
It calls upon him to attend a named court at a named 
time, and may direct him to bring with him certain 
named documents. It carries the authority of the Crown 
itself. A copy is “ served " on.the witness, usually by one 
fcf the clerks to the solicitors acting for the part)' calling 
him ; the original must be shown to him at the same time. 
The writ must be accompanied by sufficient conduct 
money and expenses.] If he is appearing purely as an 
expert and he has made an agreement with the solicitors 
about the remuneration he is to receive, they may possibly 
not serve a subpoena on him, but merely notify him by 
letter of the place and time. Coroners do not call wit- 
nesses by subpoena, but by summons, or sometimes by a 
mere informal message. 

As its name implies, a subpoena carries with it a penalty 
for disobedience. A witness who disobeys a subpoena may 
be fined or imprisoned for contempt of court ; he may be 
made to pay on pain of imprisonment a statutory penalty 
of £10 ; and -he is also liable to be sued for damages by the 
party calling him if the party has suffered loss through 
not having the benefit of his evidence. The court will 
only punish him if he has sho\v*n intentional defiance of 
authority, and so he may escape by showing good and 
sufficient excuse. Among the excuses with which witnesses 
have in .the past placated injured justice have been that 
the witness was ill and unable to travel ; bona fide and 
reasonable grounds for thinking that he would not be 
required ; and that he did not receive a proper sum for 
expenses with his subpoena. The following excuses, on the 
other hand have been unsuccessful : that the case was not 
called on ; or that it was called on unexpectedly ; or that 
the witness's evidence was not m aterial. A civil action 

* The first of this series of five articles appeared in the Journal 
of March 3rd (p. 407). - 

) British Medical Journal , I9oj, n, 5IJ. 


against a witness who did not appear when properly 
summoned would be. founded, not on defiance- of the 
commands of the court, but on his negligence in not per- 
forming the duty which he owed to the party calling him. 
Ho would therefore have to show that he had not been 
negligent ; but the court, in deciding the point, would 
probably apply to his excuse the same standards as it 
would apply if he were defending himself against the 
charge of wilful disobedience. A coroner has the power to 
fine a witness £5 for riot obeying liis summons. 

On the other hand, a witness is given by law certain 
protection to enable him the better to discharge the duty 
he owes the public. For instance, the court has inherent 
power to prevent any abuse of its process, such as sen-ice 
of a subpoena when the case cannot be tried in the current 
sittings, or of a subpoena which requires the witness to 
produce a number of unnecessary documents, or entails 
great expense, or is not served bona fide to obtain relevant 
evidence. The best course for a medical man who con- 
siders himself aggrieved by a subpoena is to talk the 
matter over with a good solicitor and to see whether if is 
worth while applying to the court to have the subpoena 
set aside. A witness is protected from arrest on civil 
process — for example, for not paying rates or a judgement 
debt — for a reasonable time before and after he gives 
evidence. What is more important to him is that he need 
have no fear of an action being brought against him for 
anything he says in his capacity as a witness. Even if 
a witness’s evidence is damaging to the reputation or in- 
terests of some other person he cannot be sued for 
damages, because evidence given in court is absolutely 
privileged. The same privilege covers the “ proof ” of 
evidence which the witness gives to the solicitors and the 
party for whom he is appearing, in order that they shall 
know what evidence he is prepared to give. 

In the case of Watson v. M'Ewan (1905) a woman who 
wanted a separation from her husband called in Sir Patrick 
Watson, an Edinburgh consultant, to examine her, in order 
that when she brought her action she might summon him as a 
witness to support her statement that her husband's cruelty 
had broken down her health He examined her in 1901. and 
found that she was pregnant, and in the habit of taking 
alcohol and morphine, and among the notes which he made 
at the time in his private notebook he wrote the following 
passage : 

" Advised should be sent to a nursing home till after her 
confinement over, to wean her from morphine, and separate 
her and her husband, and also her own family, until after the 
birth of the child. This view not pleasing to patient nor to 
her father (who has married a second wife), and it seems they 
are all bent upon inducing premature labour, so as to free the 
patient from any permanent reminder ot this marriage, and, 
if possible, arrange a separation." 

He naturally told the woman's law agents (this was a 
Scottish case) that his evidence would be unfavourable to her. 
A year later, when she brought her action in the Court of 
Session, Sir Patrick was consulted by the law agents acting 
for her husband and asked to examine the wife, together with 
other medical men, on the husband's behalf. This he did, 
and reported the result to the husband's agents, and at the 
same time voluntarily gave them information about the exam- 
ination which he had made a year before, at the request of 
the wife, and showed them his notes, fie gave evidence at 
the action find read his notes in court. She lost her action, 
and in 1901 sued Sir Patrick fdr (a) breach of confidence, and 
(b) defamation, asking for £2,500 damages on each head. 
The Court of Session, in deciding which of the issues she 
raised should be tried, disallowed those which dealt with Sir 
Patrick's evidence in the box on the ground that it was pro- 
tected by absolute privilege. They also disallowed the issue 
that Sir Patrick had committed a breach of confidence in dis-. 
closing the information to the husband's legal advisers, but 
allowed the issue that in doing so he had slandered the wife. 
Sir Patrick appealed to the House of Lords. Lord .Halsbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, said in his judgement: "It appears to 
me that the privilege which surrounds the evidence actually 
given in a court of justice necessarily involves the same 
privilege in .the case of making a statement to a solicitor.” 
If, he pointed out, an aggrieved person, though he could not 
bring an action on evidence given in the witness-box, could 
bring it for what the witness told the solicitor beforehand. he 
was going to say in the witness-box, the object for which the 
privilege existed would be gone, and no witness would ever 
give any information to solicitors. ^ , 
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The public policy which makes the protection of 
witnesses necessary for the administration of justice must 
necessarily involve that which is a step towards, and part 
of. the administration of justice — the preliminary exam- 
ination of witnesses to find out what they can prove. 
After all, if the witness lies in the box he can be prose- 
cuted for perjury, and if he merely lies to the solicitor 
and his evidence docs not get as far as the box, it does 
not much matter to anyone. The House of Lords there- 
fore allowed the appeal with costs. 

Wur.N Hearsay is Evtnr.xcr. 

The law governing what evidence may l>c admitted and 
what may not is very long and complicated. The medical 
witness need know very little of it, since the question is 
one for the judge and counsel to thrash out. The doctor's 
task is to answer the questions which are put to him. If 
he observes the ordinary rule that hearsay is not evidence, 
he may help to save a little of the time of the court, 
hut speedy correction will not lv: lacking if he infringes it. 
Nevertheless-, there are a few fairly imjiortant classes of 
hearsay evidence which especially concern the doctor. One 
of these exceptions to the rule aliout hearsay is a state- 
ment made by a person about his bodily or mental feel- 
ings or condition, or state of health, if at the time the 
statement was made the feelings or condition wf re material 
to some issue in the proceedings. A doctor, or any other 
witness, may give evidence of such a statement to prove 
the facts set out in the statement. It does not matter 
whether or not the person against whose interests this evi- 
dence is given was present when the statement was made. 

In Avcson v. Lord Kimiaird (1805) Avi-on insured his wife's 
life The medical man who examined her fur the. company 
found her a good life, and In r husKind warranted her to lx- 
in good health, flic duel shortly afterwards from the r fleets 
of immoderate drinking, and the insurance company ri find 
to pay. Tin- husband brought an action, and the company 
called evidence that soon altc-c the medical examination she 
had complained to a neighbour that she had been jxxirly when 
she had gone to lx; examined and had not turn fu to go, and 
that she was afraid that she would not live till the policy was 
returned. On this evidence the jury found that tin- hiish.mil 
had given a false warranty. The husband appealed on the 
ground that this evidence was improperly admitted, hut Hit- 
Court of King's Bench held that it was jx'rfeclly admissible. 

Evidence such as this is obviously much more valuable it 
the doctor can bring the notes lie made at the time in 
order to refresh liis memory. He may not. however, 
read a letter written to him by a patient' detailing his 
symptoms, and he can only tell the court flow the patient 
described the actual symptoms lie was feeling at the time. 
The patient may have told a lengthy narrative describing 
how the symptoms were caused, hut the doctor cannot 
repeat this in evidence. 


statement on oath. The doctor should take down her 
statement in writing, preferably before witnesses, and she 
should sign if she is able to do so. Neither the writing, 
nor the witnesses, nor the signature are necessary ; they 
will, ot course, make the statement much more credible, 
but it must contain some expression of her knowledge that 
she cannot hope to live. 

l-’or instance, in Ilex to Abbott (1903) a woman who 
had taken nitric acid constantly repeated the words " I'm 
dying! " She did die ill about twelve hours, and her 
husluml, who had aho taken the acid, but recovered, was 
charged with murder as the survivor in a " suicide- pact.” 
Mr. Justice Kennedy would not admit the declaration, even 
though the, evidence that she had abandoned hope was very 
strong. He considered that the reix-tition made the evidence 
maker, suggesting that the ejaculation referred to the pain 
rather than the fixed and settled belief in impending death. 

In Kex t*. Goddard (1SS21, however, win-re a woman said 
“ I'm dying -. look to tny children," her statement was 
admitted by Mr. Justice Hawkins after consulting Lord Justice 
Ikiggaltay. But in Kex re. Jenkins the woman, when her 
declaration was read over to her containing the words " with 
tin- fear of death before me,” asked the clerk to put in the 
words “ at present." These words prevented iier statement 
from being received in evidence, as they showed that her- 
despair was qualified and not absolute. 

In Kex re. Wlutmarsh (1898) a woman made a statement 
Ix-fore she had lost hope, and afterwards, when really in fear 
of (hath and without hope, acknowledged it as true. Mr. 
Justice- Darling would not admit it hecau'e he was unwilling 
in ex fend the doctrine of the admissihilitv of dying declara- 
tions in any way. Nevertheless, lie admitted a statement 
which had been compiled by a metropolitan magistrate from 
extracts from this first statement, and had been read over 
fo the woman and signed bv her as correct, it was headed: 

” Having the fear of death before me, and being without 
hope of recovery." 

In all the reported cases on whether a dying declaration 
was admissible, the injured person died (or the declaration 
would not have been admissible, whatever its form). In 
all of them the indications that hope had been abandoned 
were very strong. Yet so strict are the judges in inter- 
preting this rule that they have rejected these stntemtfits 
whenever there was the slightest suggestion that the 
deceased had not definitely abandoned hope. If the 
doctor is ever responsible for recording a dying declaration 
he must see that there is no hope, that the victim knows 
it. and that she says so dearly in her statement, A safe 
formula is: “ Having the fear of death before me, and 
being without hope of recovery.” When a dying declara- 
tion is otherwise admissible, 'it is not invalidated if the 
victim afterwards entertains hope before she dies. 

I- or n full discussion of the controversy on the doctor's 
duty in this situation readers are referred to Tnvfor’s 
Medical Jurisprudence, vol. i, p. 4S. 

(To hr <-aiiii,uii-<f) 


Dying Declarations 

Another variety of hearsay evidence which flic courts 
will sometimes admit is the dying declaration. When a 
doctor attends a patient whom he suspects or knows to 
have suffered from the wrongful' act of another, he should 
bear in mind the possibility of the patient's making a 
declaration which may later become important if-'the 
o (lender is put on trial. The most likely instance is a 
case of criminal abortion which has gone wrong and in 
which the doctor is called in too late to save the woman's 
life. She may make a statement about the acts which 
led to her death, and the doctor mav consider it his 
duty as a citizen to take all steps to' ensure that this 
statement is available as evidence if the offender is 
brought to trial. As it will not in any event be admissible 
ja the patient lives, the question of professional confidence 
does not anse. If there is time, and he decides to act he 
should ask a justice of the peace to come and take the 
ldmself' nt ' 1)111 ll ma - > ” ljc necessary for him to take it 

The first essential is that the patient shall be in settled 
hopeless expectation of death. - The theory' is that the 
sense of approaching death is calculated 'to produce a 
sentiment of responsibility equal to that which a religions 
and conscientious man feels when required to make a 


The annual report for 1932-3 of Livingstone College 
Leyton, the medical training centre for missionaries’ 
reveals that after a falling off in the number of students 
in recent years, the present session shows a larger number 
of entries, and that there is satisfactory promise as regards 
future ones. The value of this training is illustrated by 
citations from letters, and by reports rendered at the 
annual meeting held last June. There was a deficit of 
£143 on the vears working; in the previous twelve 
mon hs the deficit was £340. This loss of income is 
attributable to a reduction m the fees payable bv students 
by about a per cent., and partly by the fall in the number 
, rHlr , ir T « I,R last forty years Livingstone 
College has received 1,343 students, and the need of such 
a source of sound training for the relief of bodily dis- 
abilities has been abundantly demonstrated. At the 
the value of this education was cmplia- 
:. . } A t,lc Archbishop of \ ork, who urged that at least 
thirty students should be sent there each year to take the 

ra nine rS T« “ - 7 " 7 ° U,Crs for thc Sorter periods of 
training. The pnricipal centre of clinical work for students 
is the medical mission at St. James the Less, Bethnal 
Green and very useful practical assistance has been given 

Seamen's Mission ' 
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J. L. BIRLEY, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

■ Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital 

By the death, .on March Gth, of James Leatham Birley, 
at the early age of 49 years, the profession has lost a 
member of outstanding ability and striking personality. 

Born on July 12th, 1884, he was educated at Win- 
chester and at University College, Oxford, where he gained 
first-class honours in the final school of physiology. After 
qualifying from St. Thomas’s Hospital he held the post 
of house-physician at his own hospital and at_ the 
National Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Queen Square, 
returning later to St. Thomas’s as resident assistant 
physician. During the follow- 
ing three years the war 
claimed all his lime and 
energies, and from the first 
great battle of the Somme 
until the end of the fighting 
he was largely . concerned 
with the development of the 
medical sen-ice of the Royal 
Air Force. His valuable work 
in that sphere was quickly 
recognized, and he rose to the 
position of its chief medical 
officer in France, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and, after his return to civil 
life, became its consulting 
-physician, a post he retained 
until his death. . In. 1919 Birley was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and jn 1920 
li£ gave the Goulstonian Lectures, choosing as his subject 
“ The Principles of Medical Science as Applied to 
Military Aviation." The remainder of his life was chiefly 
devoted his work on the staff of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and with the exception of a few years, when he was 
•assistant physician to the .National Hospital in Queen 
Square, he held no other hospital appointment. 

, Birley ’s great interest lay in neurology and in psycho- 
logical medicine. He was one of the first honorary secre- 
taries of the Council of Mental Hygiene, the excellence 
of his work in ' that capacity being greatly enhanced by 
his, sane and critical' outlook on the difficult problems 
with which the council was confronted in its early days. 
It is to be regretted that — owing partly to his constitution, 
which was far from robust, and partly to his dislike of 
rushing into' print unless he had something of worth to 
contribute to the fund of common knowledge — his literary 
efforts were not more numerous, because lie had the gift 
of expressing his thoughts both clearly and attractively. 
His Goulstonian Lectures, afford ample evidence of his 
powers of exposition, and they must remain for a long 

time it is to be hoped for ever — one of the best attempts 

to describe the .reactions, physiological, physical, and 
psychological, of the normal individual to the stress and 
strain of an entirely strange and exacting environment. 
In particular, his shrewd analysis of the factors which 
lead to. a breakdown of human efficiency, and the clinical 
picture oLthe se- fa ctors at work on active service, form 
an invaluable guide to those in authority should the 
necessity for fighting in the air _ again arise. Birley’s 
physiological training at Oxford profoundly influenced his 
outlook on medicine, and, combined with his sympathetic 
understanding of a patient's individuality and his trans- 
parent honesty of purpose, made him, at an unusually 
early age, a consultant whose opinion was eagerly sought 
and respected by the profession, especially in the field ot 
neurology. 


In no gathering could Birley be overlooked. His height, 
his athletic figure, and fine ascetic features never failed 
to arrest attention, and closer acquaintance with the man 
revealed keen intelligence,, wide culture, and an unusual 
capacity for clear thinking and quick decision. In ,his 
too infrequent hours of leisure he was a delightful and 
exhilarating companion ; his personal charm, his appre- 
ciation of the humorous aspects of life, his infectious 
laugh, and the absence of any kind of affectation, gave 
him the immediate and lasting friendship of children, 
while, if adults might at first be a little alarmed by his 
penetrating directness of manner, the genial warmth of 
human kindness which lay beneath soon dispelled their 
fears. His accomplishments and hobbies covered a wide 
field. He excelled at the piano and at the billiard table. 
His intimate knowledge of the turf and of cricket, and 
his intense love of nature, more especially of birds, gave 
his holidays a full- measure of interest and recreation. 

A short but rich life, conscientiously spent, and blessed 
with the crowning glory of a supremely happy marriage. 
His wife, Margaret Edith, elder daughter of Mr. W. A. 
Tennant, with two sons and a daughter, survive him. To 
them, in their loss, is assured the deep sympathy of a 
large circle of mourning friends within and without the 
profession which James Birley adorned. 


WILLIAM DARLEY-HARTLEY. M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Emeritus Editor of. the Journal of the Medical Association of 
South Africa [ll.M.A.) 

We have to record with regret the death of Dr. W. Darlev- 
Hartley of Rondebosch, Cape Province, in his eightieth 
year, after a life of devoted service to South Africa and 
to the British Medical Association. 

Born in Sheffield in 1854, - William Darley -Hartley 
received his medical education at Guy’s Hospital. He 
obtained the diploma M.R.C.S. in 1S7S, and the 
L.R.C.P.Ed. in the following year. A house appoint- 
ment at Guy’s Hospital followed his qualification, but the 
outbreak of the Zulu War led to a change in his plans, 
for he was offered, and accepted, a post as civil surgeon 
in the force which was hurried to South Africa. A year 
later hostilities ended for the time with the overthrow 
of Cetewayo, and Dr. Darley-Hartley decided to settle 
in South Africa. He built up a good practice in East 
London, and then accepted the post of district surgeon 
at Cathcart. His previous experience resulted in his 
obtaining also a commission as captain in the Frontier 
Mounted Rifles. Four years later he returned to East 
London, but there Was little likelihood of a long sojourn, 
for the Boer colonists were pushing out first from the 
Orange Free State, and then from the Transvaal, into 
the territory of the Bechuanas ; the inevitable war ensued, 
and Dr. Darley-Hartley once more ceased to be a civilian 
practitioner. There followed the exciting but sadly un- 
settling times when Cecil Rhodes and others were vigor- 
ously engaged in composing disputes, withstanding native 
risings, securing safety in new territories, and gradually 
establishing the foundations of what was to be eventually 
a civilized country under white control. In all these 
varied activities of a transitional period Dr. Darley- 
Hartley took part. 

This early experience of pioneering had its inevitable 
influence on the character of a man who had always been 
of resolute purpose. Moreover, he had gained a deep 
affection lor South Africa, and was always ready to take 
what opportunities offered to advance her interests. He 
visited England in 1898 for a short time, during which 
he obtained the M.R.C.P. and graduated M.D. at Durham. 
He returned to Capetown to restart his medical life as 
a consultant physician, but the continuance of the un- 
settled national conditions prevented him from full}' 
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developing this line of work, and the Boer War once more 
recalled him to the duties of «i civil surgeon with the 
British forces, until pence wns signed ami his life took a 
new, hut no less vigorous, turn. Elected to membership 
of the British Medical Association in ISPS. I)r. Darlev- 
ilartlev hail formed a clear view of what such an institu- 
tion might be capable in South Africa. Already an 
experienced journalist . he dot< rinined to t ry to succeed 
where others had previously failed, and accordingly he 
founded the South African Medical Record, which was 
to be a mouthpiece of unfettered medical opinion, lie 
inevitably encountered opposition, both to some of the 
viewy and also to the way in which they were expressed. 
Foes as well as friends multiplied, and his previous life 
hail not tr.-eu of a kind to soften his attitude in con- 
troversy. As a member of the Cape of Good Hope 
(Western) Branch Council in 1904, ami the Cape Colony 
Medical Council, of which he was at one time president, 
he made his strength of purpose felt, anil eventually in 
mthical circles, as previously in the country as a whole, 
wavs of making [x-nre were found. 

Reporting on his visit to South Africa in 1920 ( H.M.J . 
Suf'l'lcrncrtl, 19 20, i. 2:14) the then Medical Secre- 
tary. Dr. Cox. described Dr. D.vrley- Hartley as one " who 
occupies in ?o'uth Africa a position suggesting an unofficial 
combination of the Editor of the H.M.J. and the Medical 
Sicntary.” Thus, when 192(1 was reached, and the 
Midic.il Association of South Africa came into being, the 
South African Mcdtcal Record was accepted as its official 
organ under the title of the Journal of the Medical Asso- 
nation o j South Africa (Ii.it. A.). After editing the paper 
in its new form for two years lie retired, and was appointed 
emeritus editor. In the same year lie headed the poll 
at the election of the new South Africa Medical Council. 
Further recognition of his outstanding merits followed 
in 1939, when he was awarded the gold medal of the 
Medical Association of South Africa (B.M.A.), and elected 
an honorary member. His latter days were spent in his 
home near Groote Schuur — once the abode of another who 
' gave his heart to South Africa — and in the suburbs of 
Capetown, where he had in the end won his way through 
strife to jieace and honour. 


THE DATE DIE A. G. BARRS 
Dr. C. H. Cattle (consulting physician. Nottingham 
General Hospital) writes: In the notices of the late Dr. 
Barrs of Leeds in your issue of March 10th I do not see 
any reference to his very valuable paper In the British 
Medical Journal for May 10th. 1S90, on " The Tuberculous 
Nature of So-called Simple Pleuritic Effusion." This view 
of pleurisy was at the time almost revolutionary. Text- 
books ascribed simple pleurisy to " cold," " idiopathic 
causes," " rheumatism," “ blows on the chest," etc., 
but never mentioned tubercle as a cause of primary 
pleurisy. Dr. Douglas Powell had already raised the 
question whether some “ simple pleurisies ” might not 
be tuberculous. He was familiar with the fact, now so 
well established, that " simple pleurisy ” was often 
followed by phthisis. Dr. Barrs franklv stated his dis- 
belief in the influence of cold as a cause of disease: as 
our knowledge of mierobic causes has increased, by so 
much have the fields of " cold " and " idiopatliy " 
diminished. He examined the records of the Leeds 
General Infirmary' for 18S0-4, and found that twenty-one 
out of seventy-four cases of simple pleurisy resulted in 
death within five years from some other tuberculous 
affection. A recent modem textbook ascribes the majoritv 
of cases of pleurisy to the tubercle bacillus, allowing chill 
or injury as depressing and contributory causes. Dr. Barrs 
was one of the first in this country to give expression to 
this view of the origin of pleurisy, basing his opinion 
on careful observation, and has thus earned a place 
among the many great men who have added to our 
knowledge of tuberculosis. 


We regret to announce the death on March 8th of Dr. 
William Wh.ki.vg Staiid of Torquay. From Cambridge, 
where he graduated with honours in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos in 1SS7, he went to St. Thomas's Hospital, and 
obtained the M.B. and B.Cli. degrees in 1S90. proceeding 
M.D. three years . later. At St. Thomas’s lie won the 
Mead Medal for practical medicine, and served as resident 
house-physician. He then began general practice at 
Torquay, and at the age of 26 was appointed physician to 
St. Raphael’s Convalescent Home, administered by the 
Clcwer Sisterhood ; he was also for many years medical 
officer to the St. Barnabas Home for Incurables. He had 
been a member of the British Medical Association lor 
forty-three years. We have received from the Hon. Body 
Lcveson-Goiver a tribute to Dr. Wilking Stabb’s fatherly 
care of the patients at St. Raphael's Home, where he 
earned the devotion anil gratitude of all. He worked 
assiduously with the various sisters superior who succeeded 
one another, and never failed in his skilful attendance 
and kindness to the patients. " In 1892," writes this 
correspondent, *' 1 was a girl of 22 dying slowly from 
rayxoedema, for which nothing could then be done. In 
the autumn of that year Dr. Stab!) learned of raw sheep's 
thyroid as a cure, two women in Scotland having benefited 
through this discovery. Dr. Stabb, % young as he was. 
absolutely inexperienced both as regards the illness and 
the cure, took that responsibility against the advice and 
warning of other doctors both in London and at Torquay 
— with the result that 'I recovered sight, hair, figure, 
speech, and movement, and lived-, to onjov excellent 
health." 


We regret to record the death of Dr. CHRtsTonir.R 
Thomas Hllsham of Becclcs on March 3rd. at the early 
age of 39. His medical education was somewhat inter- 
rupted l>y the war. He held a commission as surgeon 
probationer R.N., and was awarded the D.S.C. After 
studying at Newcastle and Guv’s Hospital, he obtained 
the diplomas M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 1919. His early 
appointments included house-surgeon at Guv’s Hospital 
and the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. Continuing to 
specialise in surgery, lie settled at Becclcs and was 
appointed surgeon to the local hospital. He was the 
author, in 1921, of an article in the British Medical 
Journal on a case of strangulated scrotal hernia with a 
volvulus of the small intestine in the inguinal canal. 
Dr. Helsham was a keen supporter of the British Medical 
Association. He was a Representative at the Annual 
Meeting at Bradford in 1924. and again at the Meeting at 
Nottingham in 1926, and had been chairman of the North 
Suffolk Division. He was also a member of the Norwich 
Mcdico-Chirurgical Society. 


We regret to announce the death on March 7th, at the 
age of 78, of Dr. Thomas George Ainsley, at West 
Hartlepool, where he had resided for seventy years. Dr. 
Ainsley received the diploma of M.R.C.S. in 1877 and 
the degree of M.B. Durham in 1880, proceeding M.D. in 
1887. Dr. Ainsley was a justice of the peace for the 
county borough of West Hartlepool, and consulting 
surgeon to tire llartlepools Hospital and Cameron 
Hospital. West Hartlepool. He had been a member of 
the British Medical Association for fifty years. By a sad 
coincidence his brother, Mr. F. W. Ainsley, died the 
same day. 


The death is announced, on March 2nd, at the age of 68, 
of Dr. Thomas Steele of Ardmuir, Cadzow Street, 
Hamilton, N.B. A native of Fauldhouse, Dr. Steele 
graduated M.B., C.M.Ed. in 1891. After practising for 
a short time in West Hartlepool he became assistant to 
Drs. Lennox and Crawford in Hamilton fortv-two years 
ago, and later -succeeded the latter as senior partner, 
retiring in 1933. He held the position of surgeon to the 
Lanarkshire County Police, medical officer to the Post 
Office, and certifying factory surgeon for the Hamilton 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Pakuamcntaky Cohri siosdest] 

The House of Commons this week discussed the li«tiinatrs 
for the Navy and Army. Tin* Consultative Committed 
on the Annv agreed that at an early opportunity Sir 
Francis Fremantle should speak on the correlation of the 
Medical Services in the Defence Forces. 

The Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Bill was considered 
on report and read a third time in the Commons on 
March tilth. On the same night the Kural Water 
Supplies Hill came up for third- reading, having passed 
through committee on March 7tl>. The Offices Regulation 
Bill was down for second reading on March 10th. 

In the House of Fords on March 13th the Shops Bill 
jvisscd through committee. Amendments were made in 
the provisions for overtime. The Supply of Water in 
Bulk (No. 2) Bill was considered on rejiort by the Lords. 

On March 7th the Parliamentary Medical Committee 
mil lav M.P.'s met Lord Moynihao and Lord Dawson 
of Penn . Lord Moynihao explained the Road Traffic 
Emergency Treatment Bill, which has l»'cn sent to the 
Commons from the Lords. As time is unlikely to he 
proviih-d for this by the Government, the meeting, which 
was generally sympathetic with the objects of the Bill, 
agreed that a deputation from both Houses should be 
appointed to represent to the Minister of Transport the 
case of hospitals and medical practitioners for statutory 
com[>ensation for treating motor accidents. Three sugges- 
tions were made in the discussion : a contribution of 
£103,003 annually from the Road Fund ; a levy on motor 
licences ; or a contribution from motor insurance. The 
Ministry of Transport wax stated to be against all three. 
To serve on the deputation to the Minister the meeting 
selected Lord Moynihan, Lord Dawson, Colonel Moore, 
Sir Francis Acland, Sir Arnold Wilson. Dr. Salter, and 
Sir Francis Fremantle, to whom two or more lay peers 
would be added. Lord Dawson then explained the Con- 
traceptives Bill, as amended in committee. The third 
reading of the Contraceptives Bill is set down in the 
House of Lords for March 2(1 til. , 

The certificate issued by the Attorney-General on the 
Birmingham Joint Hospitals Bill is in its favour, but 
suggests minor amendments. 

The Adoption of Children (Workmen’s Compensation) 
Bill has been reported to the House of Commons with 
amendments from a Standing Committee. 

Particulars of the slum clearance programmes submitted 
bv local authorities in England .and Wales were issued on 
March 13th as a White Paper. This shows that 266,851 
houses are proposed for demolition during the five-year 
programme under the Slum Clearance Act, 1930, and that 
285, 189 new houses' are to be built for the 1,240,000 
persons dispossessed. The Government will, at a later 
date, introduce a Bill for a complementary policy on 
reconditioning houses. The peak of slum clearance is 
expected in 1936-7. The preliminary surveys have been 
made on the advice of medical officers of health. 


Insurance Capitation Fee 

Replying to Major Mills on March 8th, Sir Hilton Youno 
Minister of Health, slated' that the capitation fee payable !o 
insurance doctors was. by agreement with the British' Medical 
Association, reduced from Us. to 9s. Gd. per insured person 
as from January 1st. 1922, and, after reference to a court of 
inquiry, from 9s. Gd. to 9s. from January 1st, 1924. The Ice 
of 9s. was made subject Id an economy deduction of 10 per 
cent, from October 1st, 1931. The amount of the savin" 
effected by a reduction of the capitation fee depended on the 
number of insured persons entitled to medical benefit, which 
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varied irom year to year. The saving accruing to the 
national health insurance funds of England and Walts in the* 
trod year of the tirst reduction was approximately £995.000, 
niid the saving in the first year of the second reduction nas 
approximately £34*2,000. The Exchequer proportion of these 
fums was approximately £221,000 and £70,000 respectively. 
The whole of tin* saving efticted by the economy deduction 
of 10 per cent, accrued to tlu* lx nefit of the Exchequer, and 
this saving in England and Wales in 1932 amount* d approxi- 
mately to £ 715 . 000 . [The official rejxirt of a deputation to 
the Minister from the Insurance Acts Committee of the 
British Medical Association is printed in the Supphturnt this 
week at page 97.] 


Milk for School Children 

Mr. Ramswotham told Mr. EllWton, on March Sth, that the 
llo.ml of Education, in approving proposals by local educa- 
tion authority s lor the provision of milk to school children, 
urged the authority to make evirv effort to secure a supply 
of pnsleuri/ed or tulx*rcnlin*tested milk. Captain Heilgers 
asserted that it was difficult. to obtain tirade A (T.T.) milk 
1 * -cause " the medical profission has a preference for dirty 
milk pasteurized, and that preference has nearly killed the 
production of clean milk in this country.” No answer was 
returned. 

Sir F. Frimantm;. on March’ 12th, asked the Minister of 
Agriculture whetlur. More approving any proposals sub- 
mitted by the Milk Marketing Board for providing milk to 
schools at rtclucrd rates, the (hmrmwnt would satisfy itself 
that such milk would Ik* free from the rFk of tuberculosis 
or other infections. Br. Elliot replied that under present 
voluntary schemes the source of milk supplied to schools had 
to be approved either by the school nu dic'd officer or by 
the local medical officer of health, lie had no doubt that 
the Milk Marketing Board wouhl lake note of existing pro- 
cedure in framing the proposals "Inch it would submit for 
approval, and* he would In.ir the point in mind himself. 

Mr. Shakespeare, on March 12th, told Sir Arnold Wilson 
that the attention of the Minister of Health had l*-en drawn 
to a rejvirt on causal factors in tulierculosis, published by 
the National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Sir Arnold Wilson asked if the Minister’s expert advbers 
confirmed the view that the incidence of tuberculosis varied 
with the consumption of nuv milk, ”a shortage of which 
more than of any other foodstuff is a predisposing cause of 
tul^ rculosis.” Mr. Shakespeare said the causal factors in 
tulxTCidosis were numerous and complex, including under- 
nourishment, but the Minister of Health was advised that the 
nutritive value obtained by the consumption of raw milk 
might Ik* accompanied by some increase in the risk of infec- 
tion by bovine tubercle bacilli unless suitable precautions 
were taken to ensure the safety of the milk. 


"Water Shortage : Government Action 

Replying, on March 12th, to Mr. Levy, Mr. Shakespeare 
said that it was not proposed to give the regional advisory 
committees statutory powers to enable them to carry out 
schemes of regional water supply. The committees had been 
formed for advisory purposes only. 

Replying to Sir J. Lamb, Mr. Shakespeare said that, so far, 
475 rural district councils had replied to the recent circular 
on the shortage of water due to drought. Of these, 315 
reported that their districts were not suffering from shortage ; 
the remaining 1G0 reported shortage of varying degn«*. Where 
shortage was reported, with few* exceptions special measures 
were being taken. Where the replies suggested that further 
action was required, a visit was made by an engineering 
inspector of the Ministry of Health. Additional engineering 
staff had been engaged to enable this to be done. 


Payment oj Midtcives 9 Fees . — Sir Hilton Young told Mr. 
D. G. Somerville, on March Sth, that cases had come to his 
notice in which midwives had complained of difficulty in 
obtaining payment of their fees. The choice of a midwife 
and the amount and payment of her fees were matters of 
private contract between the midwife and the person engaging 
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her services. Where the confinement was that of a woman 
entitled to maternity benefit the payment of the midwife's 
fee was ordinarily regarded as the first charge upon that 
benefit. He did not think that the introduction of amending 
legislation to protect the interests of the midwife in this 
respect would be justifiable. 

Tuberculosis Death Rate . — Sir Hilton Young told Captain 
J. MacAndrcw, on March 8th, that, on the basis of the 
standardized death rates for all forms of tuberculosis annually 
published in the K eg is trar- General’s Statistical Review, the 
1932 mortality in England and Wales was approximately 
56 per cent, of 'that in 1911 and 22$ per cent, only of the 
corresponding mortality of the quinquennium 1851 “-5. Com- 
parable figures for European countries were not completely 
available, but it would appear that no less improvement had 
been experienced in certain other countries. The Minister 
informed Air. A. Todd, on March 8th, that no further tests 
had been carried out by the Ministry of, Health in connexion 
yvith the treatment for tuberculosis called uinckaloabo. 

Slaughter of Tuberculous Cattle. — Replying, on March 8th, 
to Dr. Howitt, Mr. Elliot said that, during eight years’ 
operation of the Tuberculosis Order of 1925, up to September 
30th, 1933,. 141,220 tuberculous cattle were slaughtered 

by local authorities in Great Britain. Compensation paid 
amounted to £521,581. 

Bovine Tuberculosis . — On March 13th Sir Hilton Young, 
replying to Mr. Groves, said he was advised that there was 
proof that the cases of tuberculosis in which the bovine germ 
had been found were caused by that germ. The scientific 
proof of this would be found in the second Interim Report 
of the Royal Commission on .Tuberculosis (Human and 
Bovine), Part I (Report), 1907, Cd. 3322. 

Housing .— In reply to Mrs. Tate, on March 8th, Sir Hilton 
Young said that, with the exception of London and of a few 
instances in which he was negotiating with the authorities 
concerned with a view to securing acceleration, the slum 
clearance programmes adopted by local authorities were for 
completion within five years. The Minister told Mr. Mitche- 
son, on the same day, that the estimated number of houses 
in England and Wales per 1,000 of the population in Sep- 
tember, 1933, was 245.8. The corresponding numbers at the 
censuses of 1911 and 1921 were 214.9 and 211.9 respectively. 
Mr. Shakespeare states that up to February 28th 2.083 areas 
had been declared by local authorities to be slum clearance 
areas. - B 

Medical Officers Employed by Local Authorities .— On March 
12th Mr. Ramsbotham informed Sir Wm. Jenkins that in 
1920-21 316 local education authorities in England and Wales 
employed 812 school medical and' assistant medical officers ; 
235 authorities employed 420 school dentists ; and 316 autho- 
rities employed 1,941 school nurses. In 1932-3 316 authorities 
employed 1,341 medical officers, equivalent to 659 whole- time 
officers ; 312 authorities employed 77 4 dentists, equivalent to 
555 whole- time dentists ; and 316 authorities employed 5.630 
nurses, equivalent to 2,243 whole-time nurses. In 1925-6 
twenty-seven orthopaedic surgeons were directly employed by 
local education authorities ; 'in 1932-3 the number was 125. 
Orthopaedic schemes were 'frequently operated by arrange- 
ments between local education authorities and orthopaedic 
hospitals. In those cases the orthopaedic surgeons were not 
directly employed by the authorities. 

Drunkenness from Methylated Spirit. Mr. Hacking, reply- 
ing to Mr. McEntee on March 12th, said that in 1928 there 
were 446 convictions for drunkenness attributed to the drink- 
in^ of methylated spirit in England and Wales, and 40 
in°the 'County of London. In 1929 there were 409 convictions 
in England and Wales and 39 in London. In 1930 the 
figures were: England and Wales. 476 ; London, 22 ; in 1931 : 
England and Wales, 582 ; London, 24 ; in 1932: England 
and Wales, 596 ; London, 30. These figures included cases of 
persons who had been convicted on more than one occasion. 
Full particulars for 1933 were not yet available. 

Notes in Brief 

At the end of 1933 the number of persons in England and 
Wales in receipt of a pension under the Blind Persons Act, 
1920, was 22,167. 


Medical News 


A meeting of the medical staffs of . the London teaching 
hospitals, to consider the problem of London’s hospital 
development, will be held at B.M.A. House, Tavistock 
Square, W.C., oh Thursday next, March 22nd, at 
5 p.m., with Lord Horder in the chair. The discussion 
will be opened by Dr. J. S. I'airbairn, Sir Crisp English, 
Mr. V. Zachary Cope, and Dr. Geoffrey Evans. It is 
hoped that there will be a full and representative attend- 
ance. A leaflet dealing particularly with the Hoipital 
Policy of the British Medical Association as it concerns 
London has been prepared for the occasion by the officers 
of. the Metropolitan Counties Branch. 

The annual dinner of the Irish Medical Schools’ and 
Graduates" Association will be held at Claridge’s Hotel 
to-day (Saturday), March 17th, at 7.45 p.m. The guests 
of honour will be the Countess of Iveagh and Lieut.- 
Gcneral J. A. Hartigan, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., the new 
Director-General of the Army Medical Services. 

A luncheon to celebrate the jubilee of the Society for 
the Study of Inebriety will be held at the Langham Hotel. 
London, W„ on Tuesday, April 10th, at 1.30 p.m., with 
the president. Sir Humphry- Kollcston, in the chair. 
Applications for luncheon cards (5s. each) should be sent 
to the honorary- secretary, Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 10, Park 
Crescent, \V., without delay, accompanied by remittance. 
The annual meeting of the society will be held at 
11, Chandos Street, \V„ on the same day at 4 p.m., 
when Sir Humphry Kollcston will deliver a” commemora- 
tion oration on " The Aims and Work of the Society for 
the Study of Inebriety during the Fifty Years of its 
Existence.” 

Sir Austen Chamberlain and the Standing Committee of 
the Koss Institute have invited members of the Indian 
Tea Association and their friends to the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, on March 19th, at 
4 o’clock, when Dr. G. C. Ramsay will demonstrate by 
a cinema film : " Malaria Control on Tea Estates in Assam 
and Bengal,” and Dr. G. P. Crowden will give a short 
demonstration on the principles of heat insulation for 
human comfort in buildings, coolie lines, etc. 

On Friday, March 23rd, at S.45 p.m., at the Princess 
Elizabeth of * York Children’s Hospital, Shadwell, E., 
Dr. S. V. Larkey, professor of medical history in the 
University of California, will speak on “ Superstition and 
Medicine in Elizabethan England.” Dr. Herbert R. 
Spencer will be in the chair. Visitors are welcomed. 

A meeting of the Medico-Legal Society will be held at 
11, Chandos Street, W., on Thursday, March 22nd, at 
8.30 p.m., when Mr. D. II. Kitchin (barrister-at-law) 
will read a paper on “ Heart Disease in Workmen." The 
paper will be followed by a discussion. 

A meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society will he 
held, at B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, W.C., on 
Wednesday, March 21st, at 5.30 p.m., when papers will 
be read by Dr. E. S. Horning and Mr. Horace Beck. 

The Fellowship of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Association announces that the tenth lecture-demonstra- 
tion, by Dr. Clark-Kennedy, at 11, Chandos Street, will 
be given on March 20th, at 2.30 p.m. A week-end course 
in chest diseases will take place at the Brompton Hospital 
on March 24th and 25th, occupying the whole of each 
day. Other forthcoming courses include infants diseases, 
at the Infants Hospital, April 9th to 21st ; proctology, 
at St. Mark’s Hospital, April 9th to 14th ; rheumatism, 
at the British Red Cross Clinic, April 10th to 26th (on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings) ; medicine and surgery, 
week-end course at Southend General Hospital, April 14th 
and 15th. A series of evening lectures, suitable for 
M.R.C.P. candidates and for the general practitioner, will 
be given by Dr. Philip Ellman on ” Chronic -Diseases of 
the Chest in General Practice,” on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings during April. Details of these lectures and of 
the special courses may be obtained on application to the 
Fellowship (1, Wimpole Street, W.). 
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A lecture tin English), dealing with his recent investiga- 
tions on nllergv in tuberculosis, by Professor •ranz . 
Groer, head of the paediatric department of the Metrical 
Facultv at tlie University of Lemberg, will be give" 111 
the theatre of the Lister Institute, Chelsea Bridge Load 
SAW. on Monday, March 19th. at 5 p.in. All interested 
are cordially invited. 


At a meeting of the Eugenics Society in the Linnean 
Societv’s Rooms, Burlington House. Piccadilly, on Tues- 
day, March 20th, at 5.15 p.m., Professor E. J. A. Beirv, 
M.D., will give a lantern demonstration on some modern 
view's of the human mind and its disorders. Sir Humphry 
Rollcston will take the chair. 


The first Clarke Hall Lecture, on " The Ethics of Penal 
Action,” will he delivered in the hall of Gray s Inn, 1' C., 
on Mondav . March 19th, bv the Archbishop of Turk. 
The Lord Chancellor will take the chair at 5.30 p.m. 


A medical congress will be held at Tunis under the 
presidency of Dr. Charles Nicolie. professor at the College 
de France, from March 21st to the 24th. 


Country Life for March 10th contains a well-written 
and admirably illustrated article on Gonville and Cains 
College. Cambridge, of which foundation a good many 
of our readers arc members. 

Messrs. H. I\. Lewis and Co. Ltd. announce for 
immediate publication the new* edition of the late 
1L Prosser White's Drrmntogosrs. or Occupational Affec- 
tions of the Skin. The author had completed the final 
revision of the proofs before bis fatal seizure. 1 he volume 
will include, as a memoir of the author, the obituary 
notice by Dr. \V. E. Cooke which appeared ill this 
Journal, together with a portrait and a reproduction of 
Dr. Prosser White's characteristic bookplate. 

Punch .celebrated the centenary of George du Maurior 
in a special supplement to last week's issue. The pub- 
lishers make the claim on behalf of du Maurier that he 
was “ an early apostle of eugenics who, long before the 
cult of athletics had begun to affect the stature and build 
of English girls, devoted his pencil to glorify the 
Jnnoesrjue type of English beauty.” The • pictures are 
prefaced by "an appreciation of du Maurier from the pen 
of Mr. Guthrie (“ F. Anstcy ”), the author of Vice Versa 
and I’o ccs Popnli, and brother of the late Dr. Leonard 
Guthrie, who wrote much for these columns. Now comes 
news of the death, on March 10th, of Anstey Guthrie 
himself. 

Two £100 scholarships — at Port Regis Preparatory 
School, Broadstairs — established by Sir Milsom Rees for 
sons of medical practitioners, have been awarded to L. A. 
Beveridge, son of Dr. Alexander Beveridge of Dinas 
Powis, Glam., and to J. A. C. Morris, son ol Dr. Cameron 
Morris of Gloucester Terrace, W.2. 

Mr. George Alexander Morrison, M.A., LL.D., has been 
elected to fill the vacancy in the combined Scottish 
Universities Parliamentary constituency caused by the 
death of Mr. D. M. Cowan. M.P. 

M. Louis Marin, a member of the Chambre des Deputes, 
has succeeded M. Emile Lisbonne as the French Minister 
of Health and Physical Education. 

Dr. Hugo Braun, extraordinary professor at the Frank- 
furt Institute ol Hygigne, has been appointed professor of 
hygiene at Stamboul. f 

After nearly fourteen years of service as honorary 
director of the Institute of Medical Psychology Dr. H. 
Crichton-Miller, who was also its founder, has been obliged 
to resign the directorship owing to pressure of other work. 
He remains on the staff of the Institute as honorary senior 
physician, and is also a member of the council. "Dr. J. R. 
Rees has been appointed medical director with two 
assistant medical directors, Dr. Henry V. Dicks and Dr. 
Mary C. Luff. The Institute announces that, after the 
very long period that the waiting list has been closed, it 
has now been found possible to reopen it lor patients 
(from outside the L.C.C. area) who can attend at any 
hour of the day. The list for evening treatment of-adults 
is still lengthy, and therefore names cannot be entered 
on it at present. 
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Letters, N otes, an d Answers 

AH communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, CrUtth Medical Journal, House. TavistocK 

S<iu»re, W.C.1 . - 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be ottered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice o 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them wiui 
their names not necessarily for publication. . ...... 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the UnUsn 
Medical Journal must communicate with the financial -ecretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, ia\l- 
st'>ck Square, NV.C.l. on receipt of proofs. ^ Authors over-seas 
should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as prools are 
not sent abroad. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
ns orders for copies of the Journal . ‘should be addressed to tnc 
Financial Cretary and Business Manager. % 

Hie TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and tlie Hnttslt MtdUal Journal is EUSTON 2111 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES arc: 

EDITOR OF THE BRlllSlI MEDICAL JOURS AL, Aitiology 
MYsIcchL London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc ), Articulate I I'eslccnt, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY. M , discern Westccut. London. 

The address of the Irish Ottice ol the British Mtdical Association Is 
IS, Kildare Street. Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin^: tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and ol the Scottish Ottice, 7, Drums!) eugh 
Gardens. Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephone; 
243bl Edinburgh). 

QUERIES AMD ANSWERS 


Callosities 

“ Perplexed " (Surrey) asks for suggestions in the treatment 
of callosities under bofti big toes and at the base of the big 
toes and behind the small toes in a man of 69. He has 
tried bathing, painting, and ung. ac. salicyl. He has to 
be on his feet all day at work. The callosity under one big 
toe is very bard along the nail. 

Vomiting after Appendiccctomy 

“ \V. T.” suggests — quite at random, not knowing details — 
that ” Perplexed’s ” patient (March 10th, p. 46S) may have 
an oesophageal or a pharyngeal pouch causing the vomiting 
during meals. 

Income Tax 

Purchase oj Practiced-Valuation o) Booh Debts 
'* Dignitas ” bought a practice as from December .list, 1932, 
at a round figure to include outstanding book debts, xvhic}t 
amounted to about £500 gross. His predecessor estimates 
the value of those debts at £100, and claims to close his 
final account for income tax purposes with tli;\t sum. How 
is “ Dignitas " affected? 

In the first place ** Dignitas ” may elect to have his 
own liability dealt with as il he were starting a new practice 
as from January 1st, 1933. In that case he would ignore 
his predecessor's debts and any receipts from them entirely. 
This is simple enough in theory, but rather difficult to apply 
in practice. The other alternative is to bring in tlie book 
debts at January 1st, 1933, at their value — £100, if his 
predecessor's estimate is correct — and at the end of tlie 
year bring in the corresponding value— for example, if 
the gross debts are then £600, “ Dignitas " could fairly 
contend that, as £500 gross was brought in at £100 value, 
£600 should be brought in as one- fifth of £ 600 — that 
is, £120. . 

Payments to Children ■ under Deed 
" Q ” has an income of £800 per annum, and pays each of 
his two children (both adults and unmarried) annuities of 
£100 each. The children have no other income, and the 
annuities arc secured, by a legal document, for at least 
• seven years. Can a rebate he claimed? " Q ” also wishes 
to know the title and publishers of a practical book on 
income tax for professional men. 

** The question of annuities payable to children or 
others is dealt with in Section 20 of the Finance .Act 
of 1922. It is a complicated provision, but it seems clear 
that m the circumstances the annuities paid by “ Q ” are 
“ income ” of the children for tax purposes, provided that 
“ Q " has no power of revocation of the grant which he 
can exercise without the consent of any other person. 
(The necessity for his wife’s consent is not sufficient for 
this purpose.) As the income of the children it is they, 
and not ** Q,” who have any right of claiming rebate ; 
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and that, right is limited to what tax they have suffered. 
" Q " should therefore deduct tax' when paying the 
annuities, and the children can claim repayment of the 
tax so deducted. If tax has not so far been deducted, an 
adjustment should be made when the next payment falls 
due, or earlier if possible. A useful little book is Income 
T ax and the Professional Man , published at 4s. Gd. by 
Crosby, Lockwood and Son, Stationers' Hall Court, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C.4. 

LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Use of Quinine in Normal Labour 

Dr. L. 13. Sin: inkin (Highbury Hill, N.5) writes: Dr. A. G. 
Hawthorne English's letter (January 6th, p. £5) prompts 
me to relate .my personal experience. Qn reading Vr. 
Douglas Mitchell’s letter (July 15th, 1933, p. 120) I decid'd 
to try his method, and for this purpose I selected two 
young normal primigravidae, whose pregnancies were normal 
in every respect. They were given tablets of quin, sulpli., 
5 grains, t.d.s., p.c., for their last four to five months of 
pregnancy. The results and advantages of this treatment, 
however, were not obvious. In both cases the duration of 
labour was not shortened and no improved uterine functions 
were noted. In fact, the duration of labour was rather 
prolonged and the uterine contractions were weak and 
infrequent, resembling a slight degree of uterine inertia, 
which had to be counteracted by pituitrin injections. In 
one of these two cases so tedious and slow were the uterine 
contractions, even after pituitrin ( injections, that forceps 
had to be applied (after twenty-four hours in labour). In 
each case the puerperium was normal. 

All in the Day’s Wprk 

Details have now reached this country, through the columns 
of the Shanghai Tunes, of the kidnapping and escape from 
death of Dr. R. Cecil Robertson, head of the division of 
pathology and bacteriology of the Henry Lester Institute of 
Medical Research, Shanghai, and a member of the British 
Medical Association. On January 31st Dr. Robertson left 
his home in his car for the institute with his chauffeur 
and the 8-yea r-old son of his Chinese cook, who was to be 
vaccinated that day. A wheelbarrow, pushed suddenly 
in front of his car, brought it to a standstill, whereupon 
four Chinese in black gowns jumped into it, ejected the 
chauffeur, and drove off swiftly towards Chinese territory'. 
Dr. Robertson put up a fierce fight, during which he was 
twice shot at ; appeals for help to Chinese' police and 
bystanders were ignored. Dr. Robertson explained who he. 
was, and his captors nppeartd surprised and disappointed, 
but the car continued its course. Resuming the struggle, 
one of the Chinese was wounded in the hand by his own 
revolver, the speed of the car slackened, and Dr. Robertson 
forced open the car door and jumped out, holding the boy. 
His captors made no further attack upon him, but drove 
off rapidly and escaped. Dr. Robertson, who is president 
of the Shanghai Medical Society, owed his life to the 
failure of a revolver to fire when in contact with his head. 
He ascribes the incident to an error on the part of the 
gangsters, who had presumably proposed to carry ofl^ a 
wealthy Chinese, but mistook the car. He was twice 
wounded in the war in France, and was awarded the iU.C. 
He went out to Shanghai in 1925, and was at first patho- 
logist to the Shanghai Municipal Council, joining the Henry 
Lester Institute in 1929. 

History of Nitrous Oxide Anaesthesia 

Vith reference to Mr. H. E. G. Boyle's paper " Nitrous Oxide: 
History and Development,” published m the Journal of 
Tanuary 27th (p. 153), Mr. Eric Oscroit, managing director 
of Condensed Gas Co., Ltd., Manchester, has sent us an 
agreement dated April 27th, 1883, which was entered into 
between the founder of his firm. Mr. J. F_. Blennerhassct, 
and a Manchester dentist, Mr. J. H. Parkinson, for the sale 
and delivery of N,0 gas. and appliances for delivering and 
administering it, within the London area. As a matter 
of historical interest it is in a way complementary to some 
of the dates given in the above-mentioned paper, showing 
that a definite trade in this gas had been established by 
another firm as far back as the eighteen-eighties. 

Aetiology of Cancer 

Dr A T. Brand (Driffield, E. Yorks) writes: In your 
issue of March 10th a report is given oi an address 
delivered at Bradford-on-Avon bv Mr. Comyns Berkeley 
a member of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, in which 
he made the statement that "despite the work of large 
numbers of research workers in all parts of the world the 
cause of cancer still remained unknown. In this con- 


ncxion ^ it is interesting to read the report of the United 
States Treasury Department of Public Health, Washington, 
of -March 31st, 1933, of the production of a malignant 
growth in an experimental animal by T. J. Glover, M.D. 
“ The purpose of this report is to place on record the pro- 
duction of metastatic malignancy in one of a group of 
guinea-pigs inoculated with a culture containing a spore- 
bearing * micro-organism which was isolated, on special 
medium, from the tissue of a microscopically proved car- 
cinoma of the human breast. The micro-organism was 
again recovered from the malignant tissue of the animal 
herein reported. A detailed report will be made at a later 
date giving the findings on ‘the remainder of this group of 
guinea-pigs, as well as on a series of other experimental 
animals inoculated with the same micro-organism. The 
inoculation of the culture was made in the mammary region 
of an adult female guinea-pig on November 5th, 1932. 
The animal was observed at frequent intervals until 
sacrificed on February 28th, 1933.” The report then gives 
the findings on post-mortem examination, and makes the 
following comment. “ The new growth has apparently 
risen in breast tissue, resembles lactating mammary acini 
in histological structure, and is identical in structure in the 
primary and in the various metastatic masses. In the 
invasion and destruction of tissue and in the production 
of distant metastasis it fulfils two of the criteria of 
malignancy. Diagnosis : malignant adenoma with meta- 
stases in lymph nodes, omentum, and kidneys." The 
microscopical findings were made by Surgeon R. D. Lillie 
of the United States Public Health Service, in charge of the 
work in pathology, at the National Institute of Health* 
Washington. 

Maternal Mortality and the Newspapers 

Dr. J. Hope Pool (Newcastle-on-Tyne) writes : In your issue 
of March 10th Dr. Lachlan Grant paves the way for a fuller 
inquiry into the acceptance of medical articles by the 
" lay press." It is well known that the public are only 
too eager to read such contributions, and the general 
practitioner is constantly encountering instances of such 
“ expert advice " in the homes of his patients. As an 
endorsement of Dr. Lachlan Grant’s opinion on the matter 
I am taking the liberty of quoting from mv thesis (1932): 
"At a time when the lay press is flooded with articles 
and criticisms of the maternal mortality, the medical pro- 
fession, already burdened by years of investigations and 
unable to defend themselves publicly, are using their best 
endeavours to mitigate the tendencies to such complications. 
The maternal mortality may be alarming to the layman, 
but to members of the medical profession it is a grave 
question, and according to Professor Herbert Spencer, 

‘ eclampsia is one of the bugbears of the profession at the 
present time.* 

Helping the Doctor 

Several readers have told us ho\y touched they arc by the 
kindly thought of a London bookmaker, who writes to 
them: "Something more than the receiving of bets is 
required of the bookmaker to-day. Owing to the delay 
and irregularity with which fees are paid to the members 
of your profession, and assuming that you are interested 
in racing, I am prepared to open your account with a 
weekly credit limit of £5 (five pounds), and allow settle- 
ment to be made monthly." 

Legal Logic 

" X. P. S." writes from Nottinghamshire: "Is the accused 
drunk? " — this bugbear of jhe medical profession has, at 
long last, been laid by' the judicial bench, and gratitude 
should be expressed by' all police surgeons and general 
practitioners. How simple and expeditious it will be! 
Q . — " Do you consent to be medically examined? 

A. — " Yes." Ergo, not drunk. 

Short-wave Diathermy 

Messrs. Watson and Sons, Ltd , 43-47, Parker Street. Kings- 
way, W.C.2, have issued a ten-page illustrated pamphlet on 
short-wave diathermy* equipment. Reference is made to an 
apparatus already installed at St. Thomas’s Hospital. An 
account is added of the field of application of this so-called 
" fever diathermy*," which, in addition to mere py'rogenic 
use, can be employed as an adjunct to normal diathermy 
in various medical conditions. Two special apparatus are 
described. 

Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, and 55 of our 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to partner- 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 52 and 53. ’ 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise- * 
men! columns appears in the Supplement at page 108. 
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THE PATHOGENIC AGENT IN NORMAL HUMAN BONE MARROW 

ITS NATURE AND RELATIONSHIP TO THE LYMPHADENOMA AGENT OF GORDON 

' . „ BV 

ULRICH FRIEDEMANN 

(Prom tlie Farm Laboratories of- the Medical Research Council. 'Mill Hill, N.W.) 


In a previous paper’ it was shown that when normal 
human bone marrow is injected inlrathccally in rabbits 
these animals develop a progressive and fatal disturbance 
of the nervous system, paralysis of the hind legs being a 
characteristic feature of the late stages. It was recognized 
that the clinical appearances presented by these rabbits 
resembled those which M. H. Gordon- had already found 
in rabbits injected intraccreliraUy with material derived 
from human cases of lvmpliadenoma, but the relationship 
of the two pathogenic agents was not more closely deter- 
mined. The nature of tire agent contained in normal 
human bone marrow — whether it is a living or a non- 
living thing — was also left in doubt. The primary purpose 
of the present paper is to describe experiments directed 
towards the solution of these two problems. 

Right at the outset I must acknowledge deep indebted- 
ness to Dr. Gordon. To his efforts and kindness I owe all 
the samples of human hone marrow and viscera used in 
the scries of experiments to he described. I have called 
these human tissues normal in the present paper. This 
is because I am satisfied they have represented the con- 
ditions present in normal human beings. Actually the 
specimens have been obtained post mortem from a large 
variety of pathological conditions and from cases of 
accidental death. 

Nature ax-d Distribution of the Pathogenic Agent 
The living nature of the pathogenic agent present in 
normal human bone marrow would be satisfactorily estab- 
lished if this agent could be passed from rabbit to rabbit 
indefinitely. Renewed attempts to demonstrate such a 
passage have failed. Intracerebral inoculation of brain 
tissue taken from a paralysed rabbit was on one occasion 
followed by somewhat suggestive symptoms. This is the 
nearest approach to a positive result that I have seen in 
the new series of experiments. In the previous paper it 
was reported that in one experiment there had been 
evidence of transmission through three generations in 
rabbits, but we have not seen the like again. Perhaps 
it is significant that in this apparently successful experi- 
ment the first rabbit of the series was injected with bone 
marrow from a' case of pernicious anaemia, but we cannot 
exclude the possibility that some adventitious virus may 
have been present. As the facts stand it has to be 
realized that serial transmission of the bone-marrow agent 
has not been proved, and that in this direction attempts 
to show the viral nature of the agent have broken down. 
Such failure is, however, not very' strong evidence for the 
non-living nature of the agent. 

It was thought that some knowledge of the species and 
organ distribution of the agent might be useful. In 
numerous experiments intrathecal and intracerebral injec- 
tion of rabbits has shown that the pathogenic agent under 
investigation is not present in normal bone marrow of 
rabbits, guinea-pigsC cats, and horses. The bone marrow 
of dogs has not been tested : for technical reasons I found 
it difficult to obtain suitable material. The spleen and 
leucocytes of normal dogs, however, have been tested 
a number of times, and have given consistently negative 
results. Normal human liver and kidney also gave nega- 
tive results, but normal human spleen produced sy-mptoms 
similar to those produced by' normal human bone marrow, 
though not with the same regularity. Difficulties arising 


from the fact that available samples of human viscera 
were 'seldom free from contaminating micro-organisms 
disappeared when the material to be used in the experi- 
ments was heated for one hour at 65° C. 

The consistency with which bone marrow from so many 
species has given negative results, and the fact that human 
liver and kidney are also innocuous, disposes finally of 
the possibility, discussed in the previous paper, that 
human bone marrow acts simply by stirring up some virus 
normally present in the rabbit's brain. The histological 
changes which follow the intrathecal and intracerebral _ 
injection of normal human bone marrow and spleen have 
not been investigated. For want of some better term we 
spoke of the condition as an encephalitis in the previous 
paper, and inay do so again in this, but I do not wish to 
be misunderstood : the term is not used to indicate an 
opinion as to the ultimate nature of the process. 

Jociimann's Proteolytic Ferment and the .Unknown 
Agent 

The peculiar species and organ distribution of the 
pathogenic agent under investigation closely resembles 
the distribution . of a proteolytic ferment studied , by 
JochmannP * 1 This ferment, Jochmann showed, is 
present in the bone marrow, spleen, and leucocytes — but 
not elsewhere — of man, monkeys, and; to a slight degree, 
dogs. It could not be found in any other species of 
animal examined. Jochmann considered that the ferment 
is peculiar to the leucocytes of certain species, and that 
in these species the occurrence of the ferment in spleen 
and bone marrow is due solely to the presence of leucocytes 
in fhesc organs. I have undertaken experiments to deter- 
mine whether the agent which is present in human bone 
marrow and spleen, and which is pathogenic for rabbits, 
has properties similar to those of the ferment described 
by- Jochmann. 

Jochmann found that Ids ferment is rapidly- destroyed at 
70° C., withstands 65° C. for one hour without appreciable 
diminution in activity, and persists indefinitely- at tempera- 
tures of 55° C. and tinder. He, along with Lockemann,' 
described a method by which the ferment can be extracted. 
They used bone marrow and spleen principally. Tissue is 
incubated for twenty-four to forty-eight hours at 55° C., 
during which time a considerable amount of autoly-sis takes 
place. Then five volumes of alcohol-ether (two volumes of 
absolute alcohol to one of ether) are added. After twenty- 
four hours at room temperature the supernatant fluid is 
removed and discarded ; .then the deposit is dried in a desic- 
cator and afterwards mixed with an equal volume of 50 per 
cent, glycerin in water. After another twenly--four hours at 
room temperature the still undissolved deposit is removed 
and discarded, and the supernatant glycerin is' mixed with 
five times its volume of alcohol-ether (proportion of alcohol 
and ether as before). This mixture is allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours at room temperature to give time for the 
precipitation of material which has gone into solution in the 
glycerin. This final precipitate contains the ferment. The 
ferment is soluble in saline, and was generally used by 
Jochmann made up to twice the volume of the original tissue! 

The question now was whether the agent which is 
present in human bone marrow and spleen, and which is 
pathogenic for rabbits, will withstand the severe treat- 
ment to which Jochmann submitted his leucocytic ferment. 
To obtain material for the necessary- experiments human 
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bone marrow and spleen were extracted by the Jochmann- 
Lockemann method.. In both cases the final saline solution 
was somewhat turbid at the time it was made. In the 
cold room a precipitate formed. This was spun down and 
removed. The clear brownish supernatant fluid was taken 
for use In the various tests to be described. Both the 
extract of bone marrow and the extract of spleen were 
shown to contain the leucocytic ferment, which, as already 
mentioned, is a proteolytic ferment. In the presence of 
either extract litmus milk gradually became clear owing 
to the action of the ferment on the casein. 

Intracerebral and intrathecal injection of these first 
extracts which I had prepared by Jochmann and Locke- 
mami’s method produced symptoms resembling in all 
respects those which follow similar injections of saline 
suspensions of fresh tissue of human bone marrow and 
spleen. In most of the rabbits employed in these tests 
there was an incubation period of four days, during which 
the animals remained in apparently perfect health : in only 
one case was the incubation period as short as twenty- 
four hours. 

A- lytic- action on brain constituents seemed possible, 
and several in vitro tests were made, all with tlie same 
result. Only one will be described. 

The brain of an' adult 2,000-gram rabbit was ground in 
10 c.cm. saline in order to obtain a very thick suspension. 
Two similar tubes were taken: into one was placed 4.5 c.cm. 
brain suspension and 0.5 c.cm. - saline, "and into the other 
4.5 c.cm. brain suspension and 0.5 c.cm. of Jochmann extract 
of human bone marrow. Both tubes were incubated at 
55° C. After twenty-four hours the mixture in- the tube con- 
taining emulsion and saline was found to be coagulated : it 
would ho longer flow when the tube was inverted. In con- 
trast to this the mixture of brain suspension and Jochmnnn- 
Lockemann extract had become more fluid in the twenty-four 
hours, and this process of liquefaction progressed steadily 
during the remaining days of the experiment. When compara- 
tive tests were made tile extract of bone marrow proved to be 
a rather more powerful lytic agent than the extract of spleen. 
If is unlikely that the lysis of brain tissue just described can 
have been due to the presence of a lecithinase in the extracts. 
I made' a number of experiments, but was unable to find such 
a ferment. An ovo lecithin was used in the tests, and the 
proportions of extract and substrate were varied over a 
considerable range. Red blood corpuscles of the sheep were 
used as a test for split products due to the action of 
lecithinase. ^ 

Various modifications of Jochmann and Lockemann’s method 
of extraction have been tried. The pathogenic agent, as also 
the proteolytic ferment — if that is a different tiling -was 
found to be insoluble both in acetone and in methyl alcohol. 
Sometimes tissue for extraction has been treated with one 
and then the other of these two reagents between the period of 
autolysis and the first treatment with alcohol-eher. There is 
no .obvious advantage in this, and, in fact, too prolonged an 
exposure to either methyl alcohol or acetone may, I suspect, 
result in a final product of somewhat reduced potency. 

These modifications of Jochmann and Lockemann’s method 
are mentioned chiefly as a further indication of the stability 
of the agent under investigation.' It was found, too, that 
autolysis of the tissue is not necessary ; this means that 
Jochmann and Lockemann’s preliminary incubation can be 
omitted. Perhaps the simplest method of extraction which I 
have used is the following. The tissue— bone marrow’ or 

spleen is extracted with acetone. At the end of fifteen 

minutes the undissolved material is collected on filter.paper in 
a Buchner funnel, and washed first with absolute alcohol and 
then with ether. The resulting dry powder is then mixed 
with an equal volume of 25 or 50 per cent, glycerin in 
saline At the . end of twenty-four hours the undissolved 
material is spun out and the supernatant glycerin is mixed 
with five times its volume of alcohol-ether (two volumes of 
absolute alcohol to one volume of ether). The precipitate is 
removed and then taken' up in saline. 

To test whether the pathogenic agent is present in 
human leucocytes the following experiment was carried 


out. Some 250 c.cm. of my own blood was run into a 
flask containing citrate solution. The blood cells were 
washed several times with citrate in the ordinary way, 

. and then with saline. Finally, the leucocyte layer was 
removed and suspended in a very small volume of saline. 
Many red cells were still present, but this dilution was of 
secondary importance, since the cellular suspension 
obviously contained a greater concentration of leucocytes 
than had been present in the suspension of bone marrow- 
employed for the intrathecal and intracerebral injections,. 
Two rabbits, each of about 2,000 grams in weight, received 
intrathecally 0.4 c.cm. of the leucocyte suspension. 
Characteristic and fatal encephalitic symptoms developed 
in one animal, and showed that the pathogenic agent is 
present in human leucocytes just as the leucocytic ferment 
of Jochmann is. 

If it could be shown that the pathogenicity of 
Jochtnann-Lockemann extracts of human bone marrow, 
spleen, and leucocytes runs parallel with the ferment 
activity, then the identity of the pathogenic agent might 
he considered as established. This method of investiga- 
tion has not been attempted.- My experience is that 
quantitatively accurate comparisons arc very' difficult to 
obtain by the method of intrathecal and- intracerebral 
injection in rabbits. 

Discussion' - 

The conclusions drawn from the experiments which have 
been described above may now be briefly stated. First, 
the conclusion is drawn that the agent which is present in 
human bone marrow, spleen, and leucocytes, and which is 
pathogenic to rabbits, cannot be a virus. I find it impos- 
sible to believe that a living thing could survive the drastic 
treatment demanded by the Jochmann-Loclcemann method 
of extraction. Secondly come conclusions as to the rela- 
tionship between the pathogenic agent and the ferment. 
Here somewhat greater caution is necessary, but it has 
to be admitted that identity is suggested very' strongly 
by' the similarity in species and organ distribution of the 
two, by the similarity in resistance to heat, and by similar 
stability' in the presence of alcohol, ether, alcohol-ether, 
methyd alcohol, and acetone. 

But although I am satisfied that the pathogenic agent 
found in human spleen, bone marrow, and leucocytes 
cannot be a living virus, the whole phenomenon still, 
remains a puzzle. The effects of intrathecal and intra- 
cerebral injections in rabbits differ from the known effects 
of chemical substances — except those of toxins like diph- 
theria and tetanus — in that they' are progressive in 
character. In this progressive character, following an 
incubation period, there is a close resemblance to infec- 
tious diseases. Thus in a prolonged case the clinical course 
may' run much as follows. After an incubation period of 
about four day's a progressive rigidity' of the hind legs sets 
in. A week or so later these sy'mptoms subside, and the 
animal gradually returns to a more or less normal con- 
dition, which, may persist for a week or two. Then the 
hind legs become paralysed, and a week or two later the 
fore legs also become paralysed. Eventually the animal . 
dies of a general paralysis. 

Back of -material has prevented me from testing whether 
the agent which Gordon discovered in lymphadenoma 
glands can be extracted by Jochmann and Lockemann s 
method, but a prolonged experience with the pathogenic- 
agent in bone marrow permits a closer comparison of the 
clinical manifestations of the two than was possible at 
the time of publication of the paper by' Friedemann and 
Elkeles in 1933. It is now clear, for instance, that pro- 
vided the route of administration is the same there is no 
demonstrable difference between the clinical effects pro- 
duced by the agent from bone marrow and those produced 
by the agent from lymphadenoma glands. Gordon 
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Scribed 'a rigidity of the logs as characteristic of his 
rabbits. He used intracerebral injections. Exactly the 
same * thing is observed in rabbits which receive hone 
marrow intraccrebrallv. When, however, bone marrow 
suspension is given intrntheeallv, as in our original experi- 
ments, flaccid paralysis is the characteristic feature, 
though occasionally rigidity is seen. When bone marrow 
is injected intraccrebrallv, then rigidity is the character- 
istic consequence, just as in Gordon’s rabbits. It is ail 
a matter of technique.' Wo have foitud, too, that, when 
tissue emulsions have been heated for one hour at 65° C. 
and then injected, it matters little whether the intra- 
cerebral or the intrathecal route is used ; rigidity of the 
legs is a common feature in cither case. Further, Gordon 
reported that his agent is remarkably stable in the coid. 

I find that tfic stability - of the bone-marrow agent varies 
with the conditions of the experiment. 

If bone marrow be ground in saline and then left in 
the cold room (4° C.) it loses its pathogenic activity 
rapidly — often ■ within an hour. Whether there is an 
actual destruction of - the pathogenic agent under these 
conditions has hot been determined. The observed facts 
are that, when bone marrow is rubbed up in saline as . 
described, a coagulation of the fatty matter soon sets in, 
clumps are formed, "and the presence of the agent can no 
longer be demonstrated. Probably the agent is gathered 
up in the clumps. With alteration in technique the results 
alter. In the presence of 5 per cent, glycerin in saline the 
clumping sets in eery slowly and the chimps arc soft 
and easily broken down again. II the soft coagulated 
material be rubbed up in a mortar the fatty matter may 
be removed without difficulty. Glycerinated material has 
now been kept for six days in the cold room, rubbed up 
in a mortar, spun free of. cells and gross .particulate 
matter, and has .then proved pathogenic for rabbits. 
Both agents ary alike, too. in that they withstand a 
temperature of fi.i 3 G. Thus we reach the conclusion 
that the agent found in normal human bone marrow 
resembles the agent found in lymphadenoma glands in 
'■very material particular. Identity cannot, however, 
be said to be completely and finally established as yet. 

Conclusions 

Studies of the agent, which is present in normal human 
bone marrow, and which Friedemann and Elkeles found 
to be pathogenic for. rabbits, have been continued. 

rt is shown that -this agent cannot be a living virus, 
since it withstands treatment which no living virus could 
be expected to withstand. 

It has now been demonstrated that the agent, in addi- 
tion to being present in human bone marrow and spleen, 
is present in human leucocytes. 

The peculiar species and organ distribution which is dis- 
played by this agent has been shown to be paralleled 
by the distribution of the proteolytic ferment which 
Jochmann found in normal human leucocytes. Whether 
the agent and the ferment arc really identical remains to 
be finally established. 

Increased familiarity with the pathogenic agent which 
we have studied still reveals no material difference between 
it and the agent which Gordon discovered in glands taken 
from cases of human lymphadenoma. 

My indebtedness to Dr. Gordon has been mentioned already. 
It is m Y pleasure to acknowledge financial assistanc” 

from the Rockefeller Foundation and the hospitality extended 
to me by the Medical Research Council at their Mill Hill 
laboratories. 
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SOME PROPERTIES OF THE ENCEPHAL1T0GENIC 
AGENT IN LYMPHADENOMATOUS TISSUE 

WITH FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON GORDON'S 
BIOLOGICAL TEST IN THE DIAGNOSIS 
OE HODGKINS DISEASE’ 

BY 

C. E. VAN ROOYEN, "M.B., Cu.B. 

ASSISTANT, BICTERIOEOUV DFTARTMrNT, EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 

Much interest has been aroused in the aetiology of 
Hodgkin’s disease by the work of Gordon (1933), who 
found that rabbits, injected intraccrebrallv with lymph- 
adenomatous tissue frequently - developed ■ highly charac- 
teristic nervous lesions. This reaction applied as a bio- 
logical test has proved valuable in the differentiation oi 
Hodgkin’s disease from other forms of lymphatic hyper- 
plasia (van. Rooycn, 1933), but the exact nature of the 
pathogenic agent and its aetiological relationship to the 
disease is stiil obscure. An attempt has therefore' been 
made to gain further information concerning its nature 
by a study of its behaviour towards certain physical and 
chemical -agents, and the data obtained, together with 
further observations on the clinical value of the biological 
test, are incorporated in this paper. 

Recently Friedemann and Elkeles (1933) have reported 
that the intracerebral inoculation of rabbits with bone 
marrow derived from cases of acute leukaemia - and 
pernicious -anaemia produces effects very similar to these 
described by Gordon. In-Mav, 1933, -the writer made a 
similar observation with bene mnrTow- removed -from a 
case of acute myelogenous leukaemia, and there- was 
certainly a close resemblance between the experimental 
condition produced by this material and the syndrome 
resulting from the inoculation of lymphadenomatous 
tissue. The. further question therefore arises as to 
whether’ any .relationship exists between the pathogenic 
agent' present in the bone marrow in the leucoses and that 
present in the lymphatic glands in Hodgkin’s disease. 


Purthcr Results with the Biological Test 
The following are a list of cases in various parts of the 
country which have been investigated by means of the 
biological test. 

Biological-Diagnostic Test (Gordon) . 


Case 

No. 

Patient* y 
Initial 

; Specimen 
; Supplied by— 

- 

Institution 

Histo- 

logical 

Diagnosis 

Result of 
Test 

1H9 

.- T. 

Dr. Chalmers 

ltoyal Infirmary, 

Hodgkin ’s 

Negative 

mio 


W atson 

Edinburgh 

disease 

J. 

Dr. Gocdall 

* 


fH12 

b. 

7 

. 

• „ 

Positive 

tni 4 

.. F. 

Dr. Matthews 

' 



1H15 

. Ii. 

Prof. Murrav 


v. 

Stronuly 

jhis 

• H. 

.Lyon 

Prof, Murray 

’ - 


positivo 

ms 


L»yon 




■ H. 

Prof. Eraser and 

. . „ 


NVgativo 



Dr. Paeon 



H32 

c. 

Dr. Goodall 

M 


,, 

HL7 

. c. 

Dr.F.E. Reyn olds 

Stobhill Hospital, 


Positive 

mg 





B. 

Dr. Crniksbauk 

P.os al Infirmary, 


Negative 

mi 

- 

B. 


Glasgow 



.. 

" 


Positive 

H25 

McS. 

.. 


- - 

• 

" 

im 

McL. 

... 

•• - >■ 

.. 


HS3 

H. 



.. | Strongly 

H57 

• G. 




positive 

Positive 

K40 

c. 

Prof. Bramwell, 

Roval In finnan - . 



— 



Edinburgh - 


positive 


• By 
Medic 
i Pr 


;d> «- — 


Committee of the British 
?uacil. 


bee Ogilvie and van Itooyen (1915). 
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, li'ol nj;ic:tl Diagnostic Test (Gordon) — Conlinti/d 


Case 

No. 

Patient's 
Initial | 

Specimen 
Supplied bj — 

Institution 

| Histo- -| 
j logical 

1 Diagnosis 

Result of 
| Test 

1131 

i 

Dr. Wm, Brown 

Royal 5iek 
Children'*- Hos- j 
1 * tal, Abt-idecn ! 

' Hodgkin's 

diMMse 

Positive 

K35 

B. t 

Dr. Larks and 
Dr. McConnghy 

City Hospital, Fly-' 
luonlb. England > 


** 

tint 

A. 

1 

Dr. Goodall 

I I.oj al Infirmary, ' 

Iivmpho- j 
sarvoma 

i Negative 

1 

hi 13 

Me!. | 

Dr. Cowrie 


Pseudr- 

lenkaemia 


H20 

S. ! 

Dr. Goodall 

- 

i Lyiupbo- 
sarcoiii* 


1122 

McH. ; 

Mr. Stewart 

. 

Gmnma 
; ? tubercle 

•* 

1129 : 

R. 1 

j 

i 

Dr. Eason 

M 

! Acute 
' lymphatic 
leukaemia' 

* 

H44 ; 

McL. 

Dr. CniikshflnL 

Royal Infirmary. ; 
(Ur.'gorr 

Lymphatic, 
leukaemia i 

•• 

HI6 

IL 

Mr. Ckienc 

Royal Infirmary. ] 
Edinburgh | 

; JbMiiphcv 
sarcoma 

" 

H27 

L. 

Frof. Will ie 

- 

•• 

H8 

A. 

! Fro? Murray 

Ly$n 

! 

' Tuber- 
culosis 

>• 

H30 

G. 

Dr. Easou 


.. 

•• 

HIS 

- 

Frof. Ritchie 

„ 

Carcinoma 

.. 

H29 


Mr. Stirling 

Royal Sick 
Children*^ Hos- 
pital. Edinburgh 

Leukaemia 

i 

•• 

H42 

McQ: 

Dr. J. G. McCrie 

Western General 
Hosp . Edinburgh 

Lympho- 

sarcoma 

- 

H43 

G. 

| Mr. Strothers 

I 

Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh 

1 Hodgkin’s 
i di-case 

Fositive 

I 

H45 

F. 

j Dr. Conirio 

[ 

i " 

1 " 


t Prc\iousiy published. See inn llnoreu (1935L 


Analysis and Discussion of Results 
Gordon's test has, as tabulated above,- been applied 
to clinical and post-mortem material derived from twenty 
separate cases' of Hodgkin’s disease, and fifteen of these 
were found to give a positive result. Other cases of 
lymphadeno-hypertrophv due to a variety of different 
pathological conditions have likewise been submitted to 
the test, but found to be negative. The test is exceed- 
ingly- helpful as an aid to the diagnosis of Hodgkin’s 
disease when the histological appearances are not entirely 
typical of the condition. 


Effect following Variations in the j.H of Tissue Suspensions 


Animal 

Number 

7 ’H o f llrotb 
Used for 
Susjtension 

Concentration 
of Tissue 

Duration of 
Maintenance 
at - VC. 

Results follow- 
ing Inoculation 
of Rabbi* 

R351 

5.6 

1.20 

3 days 

Negative 

RU5 

£.6 

1.20 

4 .. 

•• 

R350 

6.6 

1.20 

4 

*• 

R351 

68 

1.20 

4 .. 


R352 

7.0 

1.20 

4 „ 

Positive 

R340 

7.1 

1.20 

7 .. 

•* 

R369 

7-1 

1.20 

8 


R261 

7.1, 

1.20 

14 

•• 

R349 

7.1 

1.20 

3 „ 

•• 

R352a 

7.2 

1.20 

23 

*• 

R337 

7.6 

1.20 

3 

Negative 

R353 

7.6 

. L23 

4 „ 


Ri79 

7.6 

1.20 

8 .. 

Positive 

R367 

6.6 

1.40 

3 „ 

«• 

it:es 

7.6 

1.40 

3 „ 

Negative 

R516 

6.0“ - 

1-40 

Inoculated 

immediately 

\ 

R526 

6.0 

1.40 

7 da>« 

Positive 

R517 

7.0 

1.40 

Inoculated 

imratdlatcly 


11:18 

8.0 

1.40 

” 

Ncgatne 

R52S 

80 

1.40 

7 da v<? 

•• 

R£20 

10 0 

1.40 

Inrcr.Iated 

immediately 
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For example, in Case 1140 death appeared to be due to 
bronchial carcinoma with secondary metastasis in the lym- 
phatic glands and elsewhere. Microscopical findings, ^ how- 
ever, led to considerable diversity of opinion with regard to 
the diagnosis, and there was much speculation as to 
the nature of the condition. The case, however, gave 
strongly positive reaction in the rabbit, and was ultimately 
proved to be one of Hodgkin’s 'disease ; for this patient had 
already, some years previously, Ixyn under the ,care of an 
institution elsewhere, at which biopsy had l>een performed 
and the histological section found to lx* typical of Hodgkin’s 
disease. This is the second case I have encountered in which 
the test has proved to lx* of great value ; the first of them 
has been recorded (Ogilvie and van Kooycn. 193:?), and it is 
hojxxl that these findings may prove of,' interest to other 
workers. 

It will be observed from the table that certain 
specimens of glands produced more severe lesions in the 
rabbit than others. 

For example, Cases H33, 1140, HIS. and HIS all yielded 
a strong reaction m animals mjccttd with emulsified glands 
soon after their excision from the patient. The remainder, 
however* had to be emulsified in broth (/'ll 7.1) and stored 
at —4° C. for seven days (at least) before a satisfactory result 
could be obtained in the- animal. A few were entirely 
negative, and preliminary treatment did not influence the 
results. 

In view of this marked variability in pathogenicity 
exhibited by different specimens, an attempt was made 
to ascertain whether the reaction was dependent on the 
predominance of any particular type of cell present in 
the lymphatic gland. Sections were therefore made from 
glands which gave strong, weak, and negative reactions 
respectively in the rabbit, and these were examined 
microscopically in order to detect any demonstrable differ- 
ences in histopathological appearance. Xo significant 
differences, however, could be found, and attempts to 
correlate the syndrome with the presence of any particular 
type of cell seen in the histological picture described by 
Sternberg and Reed were unsuccessful. The syndrome 
does not depend on the presence of lvmphocytes or im- 
mature forms of haemopoietic cells, for enlarged glands 
removed from cases of lymphosarcoma and leukaemia 
give negative results. It is not related to Sternberg-Reed 
giant cells, for glands containing large numbers of them 
appeared to be no more pathogenic to the rabbit than 
those which contain only a few. 

This point is well illustrated in two cases of Ih'dgkin’s 
disease, H9 and H40 resjx-ctivt U*. The former of these 
revealed histo’ngicallv numerous giant Cells, but, nevertheless, 
repeatedly yielded a negative ri-sult (glands being excised 
both at biopsy and at necropsy* The Latter, on the erntrnry. 
exhibited only a few of them but gave a strangle positive 
result. 

The presence of eosinophiJia does not appear to be of 
any consequence either, for the syndrome has been re- 
produced with tissue revealing only occasional eosinophil 
cells in histological sections. The result noted with 
bone marrow may help to throw some light on the 
problem, but the subject requires further study. 

Observations on the Bone Marrow in a Case of 
Acute Myelogenous Leukaemia 

During the course of this work different tissues derived 
from various pathological conditions have been introduced 
into the brains of rabbits, including bone marrow derived 
from two cases of Hodgkin's disease. Only one result 
cf any significance was obtained, and this is recorded 
below. It concerns the bone marrow removed from the 
femur in a fatal case of acute myelogenous leukaemia- 
The specimen was one which exhibited chloromatous 
change and contained little or no visible fat. The follow- 
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ing clinical and post-mortem notes describe the subject 
from which the specimen was procured : ! 

C, F.. female, aged 35, was under the care of Professor j 
Bramwell at the ltoyal Infirmary. Edinburgh. She com- 
plained of progressive anaemia for several weeks, bteedtug, 
ulceration, and swelling of gums. Metrorrhagia and menor- 
rhagia had occurred during last ten days. There was techy - 
mosis on trunk and legs. Ked blood cells 1,900,000 per.c.mm., 
haemoglobin 33 per cent., colour index O.S ; white blood cells 
.7,000 per c.mm. — -reticulocytes 1 per cent., polymorphs few, 
small lymphocytes increased, myelocytes and mcgaloblasts 
numerous. Post-mortem examination revealed leucoblasiic 
reaction and deposit of chloromatous pigment in the marrow. 
Cloudy swelling of myocardium, liver, and kidneys was 
observed. Petechial haemorrhages into the cpicardium and 
gastric mucosa were seen. The spleen was slightly enlarged, 
and gave a positive prussian-bluc reaction. - Ot eight rabbits 
injected introcerebrally with this tissue after three to four 
days all developed a spastic condition of their hind limbs, 
which closely resembled the encephalitic syndrome of Gordon. 
On the other hand, a lymphatic gland removed from the same 
patient gave a negative result in the biological test. 

Whether the enccphalitogenic agent in bone marrow 
described by Friedeinann and Elkeles (1933), and also by 
the writer of this paper, is identical with that present 
in lymphadenomatous tissue, can only be decided- after 
further investigation. It is hoped that information 
supplied in this paper concerning some physical properties 
of the latter might offer help towards a solution of the 
problem. 

Properties of the Encephalitogenic Agent in Glands 

AFFECTED WITH HODGKIN'S DISEASE' 

Optimum Conditions Accessary for Activation of Patho- 
genic Agent from Tissue : Influence of pH 
Some earlier results showed that the pH of broth used 
lor the emulsification of tissue appeared to influence 
the pathogenicity of suspensions in the rabbit's brain. 
Accordingly, in these' experiments an endeavour was made 
to discover the optimum hydrogen-ion concentration 
necessary for- the activation of the pathogenic agent from 
lymphadenomatous tissue. It has previously been noted 
by van Rooyen (1933) that material procured from 
different cases of this disease showed marked variation 
in their pathogenicity to the rabbit. Hence it was 
necessary to estimate the degree of activity of each 
specimen of gland by the preliminary inoculation of 
rabbits with varying dilutions of tissue suspensions. An 
approximate estimation of the minimum pathogenic dose 
to the rabbit could thus be arrived at for each specimen 
employed. The proportion of tissue present in the 
emulsions varied from 1 in 20 to 1 in 40 parts per c.cra., of 
which the ^ose administered was 0.4 c.cm.' intravenously 
and 0.4 c.cm. intracerebrally. Desiccated material derived 
from different cases of Hodgkin’s disease was weighed, 
-emulsified, and diluted in broth vary ing in range from 
pH 5. to pH 10, and then used for intracerebral inocula- 
tion (vide supra). Animals were injected both immedi- 
ately after each suspension was prepared and after it 
had stood for periods varying from three to twenty-three 
days in a refrigerator at ~4°C. The latter procedure 
was adopted in order to elicit further 'information con- 
cerning the nature of changes which occurred in these 
tissue suspensions when maintained at low temperatures, 
for varying periods of time, as in Gordon's original 
technique. • 

Technique of pH Estjmatjox 

The method adopted was to obtain varying degrees of pH 
by adding N/20 NaOH to 5 c.cm. of buffered phosphate 
broth; 0.5 c.cm. of a 0.01 per cent, aqueous solution of phenol- 
red was used as indicator, and, by comparison with a standard 
set of indicator tubes readings were made over the range 
pH 6.6 to pH S. Above and below these figures a universal 


indicator and bromthymol-blue -were used as indicators. The 
above method could not he used when working with smaller 
quantities of fluid, and the pH of these had to be ascertained 
by means of a B.D.H. capillator outfit, phenol-red, brom- 
c resol-purple, and thymol-blue being used as indicators in 
order to obtain the desired pH range. 

The above results strongly indicate that the agent 
present ip'' Hodgkin lymphatic tissue only exhibits 
maximum activity within a comparatively narrow range 
of pH (6.8 to 7.3): For example, whilst a 1 in 40 sus- 
pension of gland tissue emulsified in broth of pH 7 was 
found to be active botli immediately and after three 
days, tissue suspended in broth of pH 5.G or pH S pro- 
duced no effect in the rabbit when tested under identical 
conditions. 

The same common characteristic has been demonstrated 
in tissues derived Irom three different cases of Hodgkin’s 
disease. Efforts made to reactivate tissues which had 
been previously rendered inactive by suspension in broth 
of pH 5 or pH S (vide supra), by the addition of fresh ^ 
alkali or acid, were without success. It was therefore 
concluded that this inactivation was an irreversible 
reaction. 

Reduction in Pathogenicity of Tissue Emulsions to the 
Rabbit by the action of Sodium Hydroxide, Sodium 
Bicarbonate, Ammonia, and Ammonium Carbonate 
In view of the preceding experiments concerning the 
influence of pH on this agent, attention was next paid to 
the effect of treating highly pathogenic suspensions of 
Hodgkin lymphatic tissue with certain alkalis, prior to 
the intracerebral inoculation of rabbits. 

Allusion lias already been made to the difficulties en- 
countered in attempting to arrive at an accurate standard 
of dosage for the rabbit. Accordingly, it was possible 
only to compare the relative severity of changes produced 
in two rabbits, the one inoculated with the usual material 
and the other with the same tissue after it had been 
treated with alkalis. 

It was thus observed that the treatment of a highly 
pathogenic suspension of tissue with 1 per cent. NaOH 
for twenty-four hours at — 4° C. resulted in considerable 
loss of pathogenicity lor the rabbit. The effect was even 
more noticeable with less active tissue which could be 
inactivated by 0.5 per cent, liquid ammonia or ammomum 
carbonate within twelve to twenty-four hours. The effect 
appears to be quantitative in nature, for it depends on 
the activity of the tissue, the concentration of alkali, 
and the duration ot its action. As previously, attempts 
to reactivate inactive material by neutralization • with 
acid were unsuccessful. 

Filtration Experiments 

Previous experiments to demonstrate the filterabiiity of 
this pathogenic agent were unsuccessful. Since my find- 
ings have suggested that a comparatively narrow range 
of hydrogen-ion concentration is necessary for the satis- 
factory- demonstration of this pathogenic agent, it is 
probable- that variations in pH resulting from the act of 
passage through an earthenware candle may have been 
sufficient to account for the inert filtrates reported by 
Gordon (1932-3). I have overcome this difficulty by the 
employment of specially treated filter candles, and have 
been able to demonstrate the filterabiiity of Gordon's 
pathogenic agent to the rabbit. 

Technique of Filtration . ' 

Two types oi filters were used, the one a Berkefeld (British), 
and the other a Seitz (Ely) fine-pore asbestos disk 1] inches 
in diameter. The candle of the former and the disk of the 
after were first treated with buffered. phosphate broth of pH 
6.7, by allowing the fluid to act on the two elements for twelve' 
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hours at 26° C. They were then put into use. - Material used 
for filtration was a desiccate of lymphatic tissue derived from 
a typical case of Hodgkin’s disease that had previously yielded 
a strongly positive biological reaction. One gram of tissue 
was emulsified in 10 c.cm. of sterile broth of pH 7.1, and 
then placed in a refrigerator at — 4° C. for seven days. 
Thereafter it was centrifugalized at 1,500 revolutions per 
minute for twelve minutes, and the supernatant fluid with- 
drawn with a sterile pipette. To this was added 0.5 c.cm. 
of an emulsion of B. prodigiosus prepared in broth of pH 7.1 
standardized to approximate the density of Brown’s opacity 
tube No. 1, and 0.5 c.cm. of a similar suspension of 
B. tueliUnsis, which was also added. The mixture was then 
divided into two equal parts of 5.5 c.cm., and passed through 
each filter, a negative pressure of 350 mm. of Hg being 
applied for a total duration of twelve minutes at room tem- 
perature (20° C.). Both filtrates were clear in colour, con- 
tained neither B. melitensis nor B. prodigiosus, and 0.4 c.cm. 
of each was accordingly introduced intracerebrally and intra- 
venously into four rabbits. 

Tire .animals recovered from the operation and remained 
in good health for a period of four days, after which they 
all developed the typical encephalitic syndrome. The 
brain of each animal was then removed and subjected 
to bacteriological, examination. As no growth could be 
obtained from these by aerobic or anaerobic methods of 
cultivation after three months, it was concluded that tile 
pathogenic agent was definitely filterable and could pass 
through both a Berkefeld (British) and the finest-pore 
Seitz filter. This experiment was repeated thrice with 
material procured from three different cases of Hodgkin’s 
disease. The most active filtrates were obtained from 
lymphatic tissue that ‘normally gave, a strong positive 
biological test in the rabbit (van Rooyen, 1933), the 
material being suspended in high concentration in buffered 
phosphate broth of pH 7.1, and the of the filtrate 
being kept below pH 7.1. 

The Action of Adsorptive Agents 

In these experiments emulsions of Hodgkin lymphatic 
tissue were first treated ’ with adsorptive agents, and 
then injected into rabbits. Some interesting facts have 
been obtained, but these are of limited value, for only 
the behaviour of the agent at pH 7.1 could be in- 
vestigated. This has been unavoidable, because the range 
of pH over which this agent exhibits activity is small 
(pH 6.8 to 7.3), and consequently it was not possible to 
conduct experiments on the effect of adsorbents at different 
hydrogen-ion concentrations. 

Technique 

Two and a half cubic centimetres of a 1 in 20 emulsion 
of Hodgkin lymphatic tissue prepared in broth cf 7.1 
containing 0.25 per cent, phenol was added to each of four 
different Conical flasks containing 0.2 gram of sterile kieselguhr, 
pulverized vegetable carbon, particles, calcium sulphate, and 
emulsified normal rabbit’s brain. Also a fifth flask containing 
45,770 millions of dead B. typhosus, a sixth with 37,870 
millions of dead B. colt, and a seventh empty one, which acted 
as tire control. The number of bacteria were calculated as 
follows: twelve twenty-four-hour agar slope cultures of each 
organism were heated to 65° C. for thirty minutes, emulsified 
in 10 c.cm. of 0.86 per cent, physiological saline solution of 
7.1, standardized to approximate the density of Brown’s 
opacity tube No. 10, and 10 c.cm. of the emulsion centri- 
fugalized to yield the desired number of organisms. All seven 
flasks were mounted on a slowly oscillating electrical shaking 
machine, and placed in an incubator at 37° C. for four hours. 
Thereafter the contents of each flask were transferred with 
a sterile pipette into separate test tubes, and centrifugalized 
at 2,100 revolutions per minute for twelve minutes ; the 
supernatant fluid was withdrawn from each tube, divided 
into two equal parts, and injected into two rabbits in the 
usual manner. 


Of the fourteen animals injected, the two inoculated 
with control material developed > the syndrome and died 
after five to seven days : likewise also did those injected 
with material treated with 19, typhosus, B. coli, and 
calcium sulphate respectively. Slight loss of pathogenicity 
followed adsorption by normal rabbit brain, for these 
animals developed a less severe lesion than did the con- 
trols. Greater loss was observed after treatment with 
carbon, as one of the rabbits developed only a slight illness 
lasting two days and the other escaped completely. After 
treatment with kieselguhr, however, tissue suspensions of 
Hodgkin lymphatic tissue appeared to be completely non- 
pathogenic to the rabbit. The above experiment was 
repeated three times with clinical material supplied from 
institutions in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London, and in 
each case the same result was obtained. It was therefore 
concluded that the pathogenic agent contained in these 
glands could be readily adsorbed in neutral solutions by 
treating with kieselguhr, less so by treating with carbon 
particles, and least oi all by normal rabbit brain. 

Effect of Desiccation 

Gordon (1932) stated that the agent was capable of 
withstanding desiccation, and might be concentrated and 
rendered more active in glands by first drying them. This 
finding has been confirmed by the writer in the case of 
material from Case H28, which showed increased patho- 
genicity in the rabbit’s brain after it had been desiccated 
in vacuo over P..O. at 0° C. for four to six u’eeks. ’ In 
consequence of these results, a number of specimens of 
lymphatic tissues removed from cases of pseudoleukaemia, 
lymphosarcoma, and two cases of Hodgkin's disease (H9 
and H10, which gave a negative result in the rabbit even 
after prolonged refrigeration) were desiccated, re-emuhified, 
and then used for inoculation, but with negative results 
throughout. 

Effect of Freezing Tissue Emulsions to 190° C. 
below Zero 

In order to gain information concerning the action of 
extreme cold per se on this pathogenic agent, material 
derived from four different cases of Hodgkin’s disease was 
investigated in the following way. 

Technique 

Tissue suspensions were put up in hard glass test tubes 
and then placed in a small Dewar vacuum flask. A pure 
specimen of liquid air was next siphoned off from its con- 
tainer into the flask. After twelve minutes' immersion in the 
fluid, suspensions were withdrawn ' and set aside to melt at 
17.4° C, 

On one occasion a desiccate of Hodgkin lymphatic tissue 
was frozen to —190° C. for twelve hours, after which it was 
emulsified in broth of pH 7.1, allowed to stand at — 4° C. 
for seven days, and. then used for inoculation. 

The material appeared to be unaffected by such a degree 
of exposure to cold. It still retained its pathogenicity to 
the rabbit, and reproduced the characteristic syndrome 
alter the usual incubation period of three days. 

Effect of X Rays on the Pathogenic Agent 

Investigations were conducted towards ascertaining 
whether these rays produced, in vitro, any destructive 
effect on the agent in question. 

Small fragments of desiccated tissue weighing from 230 
to 350 mg. were placed in a quartz glass test tube (98 per 
cent. SiO„ in composition), and then exposed for thirty-five 
minutes at a distance of 26 cm. to the rays emitted from a 
Muller W anticathode, utilizing 5 mA at 80 kV. A variety of 
different dosages were employed in the tests, and the greatest 
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u'ln was an expr-urc of 4,545 r, appmxinisMy equivalent 
on unit skin doses. 

is far ns could be gathered from the results following 
'bit inoculation, it did not appear that irradiation 
Minced any diminution in the pathogenicity of the 
aerial to the rabbit. It was therefore concluded that 
e agent in these glands responsible for the encephalitic 
•ndrome in rabbits was capable of withstanding con- 
dernbie doses of ,v rays. 

IssfscnrTiitiLiTY or Rumns to Rkinocui.ation after 
Recovery fisom Syndrome 

Several animals which had recovered from the syndrome 
were allowed to regain their normal health anti weight 
and then reinoculated with the same material as was- 
used for their first injection. The period which elapsed 
between the two operations varied from a fortnight in 
some cases to three months in others. On no occasion, 
however, was it possible to demonstrate immunity to 
the second dose ; indeed, so far as could be observed, it 
appeared that the rabbits were even more susceptible to 
it than before. 

Histological Changes in Brains of Affected 
Rabbits 

As previously stated, rabbits affected with the encepha- 
litic syndrome only showed a slight leucocytic infiltra- 
tion at the site of inoculation, and occasionally similar 
changes in the meninges overlying this area. The speci- 
ficity of the latter was dubious, as its presence was com- 
paratively infrequent, and was sometimes met with in 
normal rabbits. In a few animals, however, in addition 
to the foregoing changes, marked perivascular, round-cell 
infiltration, and " cuffing ” was found to occur around 
blood vessels. The response appeared to be evanescent 
in type, for these changes were usually best demonstrable 
about the seventh to tenth days after injection, and 
apparently disappeared rapidly, irrespective of the state 
of the animal. No evidence of Encephalitozoan cunicuti 
infection could be found, and consequently the changes 
were not regarded as, being of a spontaneous character. 
A search for inclusion bodies was carried out by removing 
the brains of rabbits which had been paralysed for three 
to six and twelve days respectively, fixing these in 
Bouin’s solution and staining them by Mann’s method, 
but none were found. A few animals which had recovered 
from the syndrome were examined after six to eight weeks, 
but the results were negative. 

, Intracerebral Inoculation of Cats, Dogs, and 
Ferrets 

Five kittens and two puppies were injected intra- 
cerebrally and intraperitoneally with suitable suspensions 
of lymphatic tissue, but no results were observed to follow 
after three months' observation. Fifteen ferrets were 
injected intracerebrally, intraperitoneally, and intracon- 
junctivally with similar material. Twelve of these animals 
died within two to four weeks, and some of them showed 
signs of encephalitis prior to death. The animals, how- 
ever, had not been quarantined before the test in order 
to exclude ferret distemper, and no definite statement 
can be made yet regarding the significance of the results. 
It was also noted, in some of the ferrets which had been 
injected intracutaneouslv, that a small inflammatory 
nodule developed at the site of inoculation after five to 
six days, similar to that described by Twort (1930) in the 
guinea-pig. This part of the work is still in progress, - 

Nature of the Encephalitogenic Agent : Discussion, 
Extended observations on Gordon’s test have again 
proved it to be a reliable laboratory method for the 


diagnosis of Hodgkin’s disease. The specificity of the 
reaction with lymphatic tissue obtained from this condi- 
tion appears to be a well-established fact, but the precise 
nature of the agent — whether a virus, toxic substance, 
or enzyme — responsible for the syndrome in rabbits is 
quite obscure. The effects are not due to trauma (van 
Rooven, 1933), but seem- to result from some pathogenic 
entity present in lymphoid tissue affected with Hodgkin’s 
disease, and to be demonstrable experimentally by the 
intracerebral inoculation of rabbits. 

In his earlier work Gordon (1932) found it was neces- 
sary to place tissue emulsions in a refrigerator at —4° C. 
for several days before they showed pathogenicity. Since 
then many other cases of Hodgkin’s disease have been 
investigated, and several have been encountered, both by 
Gordon (1933) and by the writer, in which tissue has been 
found to be active when immediately emulsified. This 
may be due to the fact that the quantity of the agent 
present in different pathological specimens varies greatly. 
Thus, when present in large amount in any one case, the 
immediate trituration and emulsification. of the tissue may 
liberate a sufficient quantity to produce lesions in the 
rabbit. This presupposes that the pathogenic principle 
is intracellular either in origin or distribution. It has, 
in fact, been observed that feebly pathogenic emulsions 
of tissue may be rendered more active by allowing rapid 
evtoiysis to occur — for example, by maintaining it at 
37° C. for two to three days, or by intense freezing in 
liquid air followed by rapid thawing. The fact that fresh 
tissues may prove active excludes the possibility that 
tlie agent is a product of jn vitro autolysis. The diflusi- 
bility of the agent is indicated by the positive results 
obtained with centrifugalized and ceil-free suspensions ; 
and should it be of particulate. nature, then' the particles 
must be of ultra-microscopic dimensions. The filterabillty 
of this agent has been clearly demonstrated, ‘ 

The work of Friedemann and Elkeles (1933) on bone 
marrow may throw some light on the problem, and it is 
of considerable interest, since Medlar (1931) has regarded 
Hodgkin’s disease as a megak’aryoblastoma and a tumour 
having its origin in bone marrow. This might suggest 
that the pathogenicity of lymphatic tissue is related to 
its cellular content, but so far no sucli correlation has 
been found to exist ; moreover, further work is required 
to ascertain whether the encephalitogenic agent in- bone 
marrow is identical or mot with that demonstrated in 
Gordon's test. 

Another question for consideration is the aetiological 
relationship of this encephalitogenic agent to the clinical 
condition, but no evidence is available at present which 
affords any definite indication that it is causally related 
to Hodgkin’s disease, except for its striking association 
with the disease. Meanwhile, the demonstration of such 
an agent in bone marrow (normal and pathological) limits 
the significance to be attached to the encephalitogenic 
property of lymphadenomatous tissue. 

In conclusion, there remains the problem concerning 
the exact nature of the pathogenic principle in lymphatic 
tissue, and some information has been obtained on its 
characters by a study of its behaviour and susceptibility 
towards certain physical effects. Thus, it exhibits great 
resistance towards cold and .v rays, displays maximum 
activity in solution at pH 7.1, can be readily adsorbed 
by kieselguhr, carbon particles, and normal rabbit brain, 
and is definitely filterable. It has also been shown by 
Gordon to be capable of withstanding temperatures up to 
70° C. for half an hour. 

The significance of these facts cannot readily be assessed, 
because many of the features alluded to above are those 
which are common to both viruses and toxins, though 
the peculiar nervous syndrome produced in the rabbit, 
by analogy with other virus diseases of the central nervous 
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system, might seem to favour the virus hypothesis. On 
the other hand, the failure so far to transmit the experi- 
mental disease in animals, and the absence of immunity' 
after recovery do not support the view that the active 
principle is of virus nature. Finally, there is the possibility 
that the substance may be of the nature of an enzyme, 
producing specific damage to the central nervous system. 

The problem is one of the greatest interest and practical 
importance, and the data given in this paper are put 
forward as a further contribution towards its study. 
Whether or not • the encephalitogenic agent is directly 
related to Hodgkin’s disease, the fact remains that it is 
of clinical importance in the diagnosis of the condition, 
and as a new pathogenic principle merits the most careful 
investigation. 

, Conclusions 


THE USE OF 2 : 4-DINITROPHENOL AS 
A' METABOLIC STIMULANT 

BY 

D. M. DUNLOP, B.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed.* 

(From the Clinical Laboratory, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh) 


It has been known since 18S5 1 that nitrated naphthols 
can stimulate metabolism, and during the war attention 
was called to their toxic effects owing to the incidence 
of poisoning among workers in munition factories. A 
review of these effects was made by Perkins, 1 and they 
were more recently commented on by the Council of 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 3 Only incomplete investigations of the pharmaco- 


1. Twenty cases of Hodgkin’s disease and thirteen 
other conditions of lymphadeno-hypertrophy have been 
investigated. Gordon’s biological test gave positive 
results in fifteen (75 per cent.) cases of Hodgkin’s disease, 
and was found to be negative in the others. 

2. The occurrence of a reaction in the rabbit closely simu- 
lating Gordon’s encephalitic syndrome has been observed 
to follow intracerebral inoculation with bone marrow 
derived from a case of acute myelogenous leukaemia. 

3. The encephalitogenic agent in Hodgkin’s disease has 
been found to exhibit the following properties : (a) The 
maximum quantity is liberated from Hodgkin lymphatic 
tissue when buffered phosphate broth of pH 7.1 is used 
for its emulsification. (6)" Alkalis, such as sodium 
hydroxide, sodium bicarbonate, ammonia, and ammonium 
carbonate, may all cause considerable reduction in the 
pathogenicity of active material, (c) Tissue emulsions 
have been frozen to —190° C. for ten minutes and tissue 
desiccates for twelve hours, without inactivation, (d) The 
agent resists exposure to ten unit skin doses of x rays. 
( e ) It can be readily adsorbed in neutral solutions by 
kieselguhr, less so by carbon particles, and least of all 
by normal rabbit brain. (/) It can be passed through 
Berkefeld (British) and Sietz (EK) filters. 

The writer desires to thank the clinicians and, pathologists 
at the Royal Infirmaries of Edinburgh and of Glasgow, and 
at other institutions in Scotland and England, who so willingly 
co-operated in the investigations. He is greatly indebted to 
Drs. J. Duncan White and C. M. Scott for their assistance 
in connexion with the x-ray experiments, and to Professors 
Mackie and Drennan for their valuable advice and helpful 
criticism. 
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A new edition of the Official Guide Booh of Medical 
Post-Graduate Work in Hungary has just been issued by 
the Hungarian Medical Post-Graduate Committee (Vin, 
Mdria-utca 39, Budapest). This excellently illustrated 
volume contains full details in English of the various 
hospitals and clinics where all kinds of medical post- 
graduate work can be undertaken. It is stated that all 
the professors and chief physicians speak English, French, 
or German. In addition to- its mam office m Budapest, 
the Post-Graduate Committee has subedmmittees in the 
other university towns, and arrangements for study can 
be made wherever desired. Much modernization of the 
existing institutions has been effected in the last few 
years and several new medical buildings have been 
erected. The Guide Book contains also information 
about places of historic interest in Hungary:. There are 
now in that country four medical faculties, with 
beds available for medical and post-graduate training, as 
well as 21,534 beds in the large public hospitals. 


logical action of such compounds were, however, made 
till 1928, when Hey-mans 4 and his co-workers revived 
interest in the subject by a series of publications which 
showed that certain nitrophenols are powerful stimulators 
of metabolism, causing a greatly- increased oxygen con- 
sumption. When a considerable dose is taken the endo- 
genous heat production may be so stimulated as to cause 
a' rise of temperature, and death from a lethal dose occurs 
during a hyperpyrexia. The lethal dose of dinitrophenol 
for rats has been shown by- Anderson, Reed, and Emerson 3 
to lie between 30 and 50 mg. per kilo of body weight, but 
doses as small as 5 mg. per kilo of body weight may- pro- 
duce pyrexia in man, and it has been stated that the 
margin between the febrile and fatal- dose is narrow. 

During the last two years Magne, Mayer, and Plantefol,' ’ 
and Cutting and Tainter,' have published reports on the 
main pharmacological actions of dinitrophenol. All these 
workers are agreed that the action of the drug in stimu- 
lating the metabolic rate is peripheral, due to an in- 
creased oxygen consumption in the tissues, and is inde- 
pendent of nervous and glandular action. In considering 
the source of the fuel for the increased metabolism they 
are also agreed that the body proteins are not broken 
down to any appreciable extent. The French workers, 
however, observing in the experimental animal under the 
influence of dinitrophenol a marked decrease of the carbo- 
hydrate content of the body, particularly- in respect of the 
liver glycogen, and a corresponding rise in the blood* sugar, 
argued that the excess metabolism was mostly at the 
expense of carbohydrate. The experimental and clinical 
studies of Cutting and Tainter, on the other hand, failed 
to reveal any difference between the excess metabolism 
due to dinitrophenol and that occurring normally-. The 
latter workers, using this drug in doses of 3 to 5 mg. per 
kilo of body weight, have recommended its use in the 
treatment of obesity, and have recently- published en- 
couraging results from extended clinical trials in which 
an average daily oral dose of 0.3 gram (5 grains) of the 
drug was administered to 113 consecutive cases of obesity 
without drastic dietetic restrictions. No severe cumu- 
lative or toxic effects were produced, though most of 
the patients noticed a sense of increased warmth and 
increased sweating, while in 7 per cent, of them a skin 
rash occurred, and in 5.3 per cent, there was a loss of 
taste. These side actions cleared up quickly-, without 
sequelae, on discontinuing the medication. Anderson, 
Reed, and Emerson 5 have also treated fourteen cases 
of obesity-, using similar doses of the drug, and obtained 
some slight loss in weight without much dietetic restric- 
tion. In one patient, however, they obtained a serious 
allergic skin and joint reaction. This patient suffered 
from chronic articular rheumatism, and it is suggested 
that individuals suffering from this complaint have a 
lessened resistance to the agent. Indeed, Perkins, 3 in 
his review of the poisonous effects of dinitrophenol on 
* In receipt of part-time grant from the Medical Research Council. 
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munition workers, reported that cases ot chronic rheum- 
atism,' alcoholic addiction, diabetes mellitus, tuberculosis, 
aud renal and hepatic insufficiency were particularly 
sensitive to it. 

In addition to dinitrophenol . a related compound, di- 
nitro-o-cresol, has been reported on by Dodds and his 
co-workers. ! They claim it to be considerably more active 
than dinitrophenol, and stress, as other workers have done 
in the case of dinitrophenol, that neither the pulse rate 
nor the blood pressure is raised in any way proportionately 
to the height of the metabolism. Dodds further states 
■ that toxic s_\'mptoins are occasioned by dinitro-o-cresol 
when the metabolic rate is raised by its means to over 
50 per cent, above tire patient's normal. He mentions 
particularly sweating, lethargy, headache, loss of appetite, 
and a greenish-yellow tinge in the conjunctivac. ' This 
latter symptom has also been noted by Tainter, using 
dinitrophenol, but neither worker discovered any excess 
bile pigments to be present in the blood of such cases ; 
and it must also be remembered that the drugs 
themselves are dyes producing much the same colour 
as bile pigments. • , - 

The fact that drugs of this type have specific powerful 
effects in raising metabolism, without at the same time 
causing tachycardia, combined with their cheapness and 
availability, might strongly recommend them as superior 
to other metabolic stimulants in general therapeutic use. 
On the other hand, Dodds' has suggested that in spite 
of their effects on metabolism such drugs, do. not act as 
a substitute for thyroid in hypothyroid states, except 
in so far as they may reduce excess body weight. Further, 
it has yet to be demonstrated that they are as safe and 
efficient for weight reduction in human beings as other 
methods in common -use. It may indeed be argued that 
so many toxic reactions have been produced in the rela'- 
tively small number of cases treated that the use of such 
compounds is not as yet clinically justifiable on a large 
scale, and that their popularization as weight reducers 
might well be disastrous. It is therefore of importance 
that careful pharmacological investigations and cautious 
clinical trials of these new and powerful products should 
be made before their widespread application is under- 
taken. . . 

Method 

The effects of 2; -4 -dinitrophenol on human beings, when 
administered orally in gelatin capsules, were studied over a 
considerable period of time under carefully controlled condi- 
tions in hospital. The subjects were three obese women. 
In Cases 1 and 2 the patients had normally mildly reduced 
basal metabolic rates, while Case 3 , presented the typical 
features of advanced myxoedema. The drug was given to 
Case 1 in single doses of 2 mg. per kilo of body weight 
several days being allowed to elapse between each dose" 
Metabolic readings were made before the drug was given, and 
at intervals of a quarter of an hour afterwards for two hours 
and thereafter every morning until the metabolism had for 
some days returned to its normal base line. This procedure 
was repeated on four occasions. Case 2, after a considerable 
control period, was giv'en dinitrophenol m‘ doses rising from 
1 to 3 mg. per kilo of body weight, the metabolism bein<? 
allowed to reach a constant maximum for each quantity of 
the drug before the dose was increased. The effects were 
contrasted with those produced by a daily dose of. 6 grains- 
of thyroid. Case. 3; after a similar control period, was given 
a daily dose of 3 mg. per kilo of body weight, and the effects 
again contrasted with those produced by 6 grains of thyroid 
daily, and also with those occasioned by 50 'mg. of di-iodo- 
thyromne daily, a synthetic preparation .reported on bv 
Anderson, Harington, and Lyon. 9 

Throughout their stay in hospital the patients had their 
diets kept constant in respect of total calories and in respect 
of the content of fat. carbohydrate; and protein. With the 
object of giving the patients a diet just sufficient to main- 
tain their weight while leading a sedentary life, without -sup- 
plying material for luxus consumption, the diets for the three 


individuals varied between I,S00 and 2,000 calories. Fluids 
were not limited. The patients were weighed daily at the 
same hour. The basal metabolism and- respiratory quotients 
were determined daity, early each morning, using the Douglas 
bag and Haldane gas analysis apparatus, and all the deter- 
minations were made in duplicate. Twenty-four-hour speci- 
mens of urine were collected and measured daily, - and were 
then examined for abnormal constituents, tlieir total nitrogen 
content being estimated by the micro-Kjeldahl method. 
The pulse and blood pressure were noted daily under basal 
conditions, and the blood urea, sugar, cholesterol, and icteric 
index were frequently determined. A four-hour oral tem- 
perature chart was kept, and in Case 2. on three occasions, 
a continuous temperature chart, galvanometrically recorded 
by means of an electric thermo-couple strapped into the 
axilla, was kept for two hours before, and for twenty-two 
hours after, the administration of dinitrophenol. 


Basal Metabolic Rate 


In each case dinitrophenol was found to have a powerful 
effect in raising metabolism and in increasing oxygen 
consumption. The absorption of the drug was exceed- 
ingly rapid, a noticeable effect being produced on the 
metabolism a quarter .of an hour after the oral adminis- 
tration of a single dose, and a maximum effect for the 
day being produced in an hour’s time. This effect would 
last almost unimpaired for twenty-four hours, but in 
forty-eight hours the metabblism had invariably fallen 
to a level only slightly above its original value. 


Table I.- — Klfect on. Four Occasions of 2 m?. per Kilo.nl Body 
Wright oj Dinitrophenol on the Metabolism of Case 1 



I - 

• II 

m 

IV 

Casal 

- IS 

~ 9 

-14 

- 15 

i hour alter ilinitroiihenol 

' - 3 

+ 7 

± 0 

- 3 

2 hour „ „ • 

+ -2 

+ U _ 

+ 10 

+ 2 

1 hour 

+ 7 

-V 21 

+ 16 

+ 7 

12 hours .. „ 

+ 4 " 

+ 21 

+ 14 

+ 4 

24 hours „ 

-+ 7 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+ 7 

48 hours „ „ 

- 

~ 8 

+ 1 


72 hours „ . „ 

~ - 9 

- 12 

- 5 

- 9 


With the daily administration of the drug the meta- 
bolism rose rapidry on the first day, and on subsequent 
days continued to rise slightly. A maximum level was 
reached about the fourth day, at which point it remained, 
fluctuating within very narrow limits, till an increased 
dose sent it up still further, or the withdrawal of the 
drug brought it rapidly to normal. For all practical 
purposes the effect on the metabolism, even after pro- 
longed administration, had worn off within seventy-two 
hours of the withdrawal of the drug. The rapidity with 
which the action of the drug on the metabolism wears 
off, and the rapidity with which its effects become 
manifest, are thus in marked contrast to the slow onset - 
and slow subsidence of thyroid action, the effects of which 
only become apparent some three to four days after its 
administration is started, and continue for five to six 
days after it has been withdrawn . 

The action produced by dinitrophenol was found to be 
fairly proportional to the dosage employed. In Case 1 
where single doses of 2 mg. per kilo of body weight were 
given, tile metabolism twenty-four hours later was 
invariably found to be increased by almost exactly 
23 per cent. In Case 2, where different doses were em- 
ployed, 1 mg, per kilo of body weight produced an averag* 
maximum rise in metabolism of 12 per cent 9 m „ 0 } 
2a per cent., and 3 mg. of 35 per cent. In Case 3 where 

3 m . g - per , Mo ° f bod y weight were given, an average 
maximum rise of 42 per cent, was produced. ' ° 
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Urinary Nitrogen and Respiratory Quotient 
Dinitrophenol exerted no significant influence on the 
excretion o£ urinary nitrogen. This contrasts with the 
very considerable increase in nitrogen excretion observed 


Table II. — Effect of Dinitrophenol and Thyroid on the Excretion 
of Unitary Kitrogcn 

Average Urinary Nitrogen Excretion in Grams per Day. 



Case 1 

Case 2 

Case 3 

Control period 

9.44 

8.56 

7.80 

Dinitrophenol period 

900 • 

9.09 

8.61 

Thyroid period 

- 

12.15 . 

11 91 


in patients undergoing treatment with thyroid, in which 
respect the cases under consideration were no exception. 
It is apparent, therefore, that- the excess metabolism due 
to dinitrophenol is not conducted at -the expense of exo- 
genous or endogenous protein to any appreciable extent. 


tion in the respiratory quotient, though our previous 
experience suggests that on the average the effect of 
thyroid is to raise the respiratory quotient slightly. 10 

These results would seem to indicate that the excess 
metabolism produced by dinitrophenol is conducted at 
the expense of fat rather than at the expense of carbo- 
hydrate or protein, though this interpretation is subject 
to the criticism that the method of approach is an indirect 
one. From the fact that no ketone bodies were ever 
discovered in the urine, it would seem that any fat used 
was completely and satisfactorily broken down. 

Pulse and Blood Pressure 

No important increase in pulse rate or change in blood 
pressure was produced by dinitrophenol, a 40 to 50 per 
cent, increase in metabolism being associated with a pulse 
rate raised by less v than ten beats per minute. These 
observations are in remarkable contrast to the well-known 
effects of thyroid on the circulation, which so often 
contraindicate its use jn cases of obesity. In Case 3, 


THYROID grains VI 



D1-WITR0PHEN0L 
3rn#. per K.B.V. dally. 


DJ-XOCOTHYJISNIXE 
30-if. dally. 



Ch\rt II. Effect of dinitrophenoi, thyroid, and di-iodothyroninc 
on Case 3. 


whereas a small but significant part of the excess 
metabolism produced by thyroid is due to protein. 

Reference to Chart II shows that a considerable fall in 
the respiratory quotient occurred during the period of 
dinitrophenol administration to Case 3, the average basal 
respiratory quotient for the control period being 0.84, 
while on dinitrophenol the average was 0.74. Again, in 
r- a se 1 where frequent determinations were made during 
the two hours following the administration of single doses 
of dinitrophenol, a tendency for the respiratory quotient 
to fall was usually noted, and there was never a significant 
rise In Case 2 the respiratory quotient remained remark- 
ablv low throughout the control period, and remained 
low during the whole period of dinitrophenol administra- 
tion (see Chart I). In the present senes of experiments 
the exhibition of thyroid caused no very significant vana- 


for example, a metabolic increase of only 20 per cent, 
induced by thyroid resulted in the pulse rate being 
accelerated by twenty-four beats a minute, and caused 
the patient to complain of palpitation. This constitutes 
a distinct advantage of dinitrophenol over thyroid extract 
or thyroxine, but in one respect it is a drawback, since 
no conception of the extent of the metabolic increase 
can be gauged from the state of the pulse ; and the only 
methods of evaluating the metabolism under dinitrophenol 
are by resort to the somewhat cumbrous procedure of 
determining the basal metabolic rate, or by relying on 
the subjective sensations of the patient, which may 'on 
occasion give an erroneous impression. Di-iodothyronine, 
which in all other respects appears to produce the same 
metabolic and endocrine effects as thyroid, seems to have 
a less severely disturbing influence on the circulation. 
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Table III . — Average Effect of Dinitrophenol and Thyroid on 
UVi^Ii t i>: Klios per' Week 



Ca.sc 2 

Case 3 

Control period ; 

Loss of 0.70 

Gain of 1 33 

Dinitrophenol period 

Loss of 0.84 

No change 

Thyroid period ... ... ; 

Loss of 1.47 

Loss of 2.10 

Di-iodothyronine period ... 


Loss of 0.77 


It will be seen that the weight loss produced by dinitro- 
phenol was exceedingly disappointing, and that the great 
increase in metabolism which it occasioned was associated 
with a loss of weight quite insignificant in comparison 
with that produced by thyroid, in spite of the fact that 
the metabolism was not raised to anything like the same 
extent by the latter. This disparity in results can only 
be explained by the fact that thyroid exercises a marked 
effect on the partition of water in the body, 'whereas 
dinitrophenol is ineffective in this respect, in spite of the 
considerable sweating which it induces. Indeed, the 
actual loss of weight under dinitrophenol approximated 
closely to the loss calculated from the metabolic results 
on the basis that no change in water balance occurred. 
A comparison of the percentage of average urinary output 
to intake during the control, dinitrophenol, and thyroid 
periods gives suggestive results. 


Ttiil.r IV . — Effect of Dinitrophenol and Thyroid on the Average 
Percentage of Urinary Output to Fluid fulalte 



Control 

Feriod 

i Dinitrophenol 
' Period 

Thyroid' 

Period 

Case 2 , 

66 per cent. , 

1 62 per cent. ' 

83 per cent. 

Case 3 ... 

87 j 

74 .. . 1 

1Q2 


In a previous comparison of the therapeutic effects of 
diet and thyroid in the treatment of obesity we have 
shown that approximately 9 grains of thyroid daily are 
required to cause a fall in weight equivalent to that pro- 
duced by treatment Avith a diet of 1,000 calories 1 ' — a 
dosage seldom tolerated by the obese patient. Since 
thyroid is itself, apparently, a very much more efficient 
weight-reducer than dinitrophenol, it would appear that 
exceedingly toxic or even lethal doses of the latter would 
be required to ensure the same effect as that produced by 
diets of 1,000 calories. 

Other Effects 

As long as the metabolic increase effected by dinitrophenol 
was not more than. 30 per cent, above the patient's normal 
the subjective sensations experienced were not unpleasant. 
Indeed, with small increases in metabolism a rather pleasur- 
able sensation of comfortable warmth was produced. ’ With 
a greater elevation, however, uncomfortable symptoms of heat 
and sweating were experienced, and rvith a rise of' over 
40 per cent, the patients were considerably distressed by these 
effects, and complained of lethargy and exhaustion. Not- 
withstanding this, no significant elevation of the temperature 
was noted on any occasion, even when this was continually 
recorded over a period of twenty -four hours by a sensitive v 
electric thermo-couple- strapped into the axilla. Apparently 
it w-as therefore possibte, with the doses used, lor the endo- 
genous heat production to be satisfactorily dissipated. 

Apart from the symptoms mentioned, no toxic effects were 
occasioned by dinitrophenol. and the palpitation, invariably 
experienced by the patient in Case 3 when given thyroid, 
was noticeably absent while she ovas receiving this drug. An 
insignificant increase in the blood sugar occurred under dinitro- 
phenol, AA-hile there Avas a similar insignificant increase in the 
blood urea under thyroid medication. The blood cholesterol 
and icteric index AA-ere unaffected, and no abnormal contents 
Avere produced in the urine. 

In spite of its effects on metabolism dinitrophenol is 
apparently no substitute for thyroid. Case 2 AA-as just as 


myxoedematous, with a basal metabolism of +18, the result 
of nearly three Aveeks' treatment with dinitrophenol, as she 
aatis previously 'Ai-i th a basal metabolism of -30. On the 
other hand, small doses of thyroid, thyroxine, or di-iodo- 
thvronine, sufficient to raise the patient's metabolism to 
a figure no higher than - 10. speedily improved her myx- 
oedematous symptoms and appearance. 

Conclusion's 

• Dinitrophenol is a pOAVerful and rapidly acting stimulant 
■ to oxidative metabolism, Avhicli does not at the same time 
upset the pulse Tate or the blood pressure. The excess 
metabolism, Avhicli subsides rapidly when the drug is Avith- 
draAvn, is conducted largely at. the expense of fat. In 
doses of 3 mg. per kilo of body Aveight it may increase 
the metabolism to as much as 50 per cent. OA-er its 
original level, though the average increase is usually less 
than this amount. No serious toxic effects AA-ere produced 
by such a dose in the present investigation, though such 
are recorded in the literature. Uncomfortable sensations 
of excessive rvarmth, SAveating, and lethargy may, hoAA-- 
ever, be complained of, which may necessitate the average 
dose being less than 3 mg. per kilo of body weight. 
In such doses dinitrophenol is likely to he singularly 
Ineffective in loAA-ering excess body -Aveight, and even in 
maximum therapeutic doses it does not compare, as a 
Aveight reducer, with thyroid, and stilL less Avith dietetic 
restriction . It is no substitute for thyroid in myx- 
oedematous' states. 

I am indebted to Professor D. M. Lyon for the opportunity 
of carrying out this investigation. 
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The . Import Duties (DraAvback) (No. 2) Order,- 1934, 
issued by the Treasury on March 8th on the recommenda- 
tion of the Import Duties Ad\-isorv Committee, provides, 
under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1932, for the 
alloAvance of drawback of customs duties for a period of 
twelve months in respect of castor seed used in the 
manufacture of exported castor oil. Following the 
imposition in March, 1932, of the general ad valorem 
duty on castor seed there has been a great reduction 
in the imports of foreign seed into the United Kingdom, 
and ' it is represented that the removal of the British 
buyer from the market has materially contributed to the 
fall of the world price of foreign seed' to a level which 
gives the foreign seed crushers an advantage over British 
crushers in the export markets for castor oil. The 
granting ' of draAvback will substantially restore to the 
British crushers economic freedom in the choice of seed 
required for their export trade in castor oil, which in 
1933 amounted to nearly £250,000. A White Paper 
containing the Treasury Order and the Ad\-isory Com- 
mittee's recommendation is published by H.M.- Stationery 
Office (Cmd. 4532). 
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It has long been recognized that heredity is one of the 
factors in the causation of varicose .veins. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of particular difficulty to obtain exact 
evidence of its influence in a given case. Varicose veins 
are so common, and the; symptoms to which they give 
rise are often so trivial, that they are less prone to attract 
attention ' than- are rarer hereditary conditions. This 
applies esp'ecially' to the older generations ; among younger 
people, as a result of present-day fashions in dress, sport, 
etc., varicose veins are much more likely to be noticed 
and treated. For- this reason a positive family history, 
especially as regards the older members of the family, is 
of greater weight than a negative one ; and it must not 
be concluded tha't a hereditary' factor is not present 
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2. In ten families varicose veins had occurred in one 
or .more members of a sibship, and the parents were 
believed to have been unaffected. In all these cases the 
testimony of the parents^ themselves was not available, 
owing to death or other reasons. In the cases where only 
one member of a sibship was affected, and in several 
other instances (four families in all) one or more uncles 
or aunts had varicose veins. In two of these families 
the condition had appeared in one of the grandparents — 
that is, it had skipped a generation. 

There are two possibilities here. Either a recessive 
factor is concerned, or the more usual dominant type of 
inheritance is masked by the failure of the disease to 
become manifest — owing to absence of some other essential 
condition — in a predisposed individual. 

The ten families above mentioned included eleven sib- 
ships (there were two sibships in one of the families) in 
which cases of varicose veins occurred, the parents being_ 
unaffected. The total number of individuals in these 
sibships .was eighty-two) of whom twenty-three had vari-. 
cose veins and .fifty-nine were unaffected. This gives a 
percentage of affected persons of 28 — a higher figure than 
would' be expected if the defect were a recessive one — 
but the numbers are too small to carry much weight. 
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because a patient thinks that none of his ancestors had 

varicose veins. ' 

The comparatively uninteresting character of the com- 
plaint, and the difficulty of obtaining evidence of its 
hereditary nature, may account for the fact that the 
literature of the past ten years contains .but scanty 
reference to the subject. Nobl and Remenowsky 1 
emphasize the importanfce of a hereditary factor, but 
give no examples. F. Curtius 3 gives one family tree 
extending over four generations, and including seventeen 
sufferers among a total of 'fifty-eight individuals, and two 
other less striking pedigrees. Jensen 3 questioned 354 
patients suffering from varicose veins, and obtained from 
56 per cent, the statement that some other member of 
the family was also affected. No detailed pedigrees are 

G "rhis paper is based on a series of fifty cases under 
treatment for varicose' veins. -Of these patients fourteen 
stated that they knew of no other cases in their respective 
families. The remaining thirty-six patients can be divided 

into two groups. . 

1 The inheritance of varicose veins appeared to be of 
■ a simple dominant type in twenty-six families, of which 
three instances may be given (Figs. 1, 2, and 3). 


One of these pedigrees is given in Fig. 4. 

Here, if the defect is a recessive one, it is necessary to 
assume that both wives in the P generation, as well as 
the man, were bearers of the recessive factor. This seems 
an unlikely assumption, especially as the wives are not 
known to have been related to one another. It appears 
much more probable that the predisposition was present 
in the father of the family, but failed to become manifest. 
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Two new series of brochures, numbering 31G to 323 
and 324 to 332, have been issued by T the International 
Labour 1 Office. The former deals with parasites, petroleum 
and lubricating oils, phosgene, photographic industry, 
plaster, plastic earths, printing trades, and quinine ; and 
the latter with rice-field workers, scavengers and road 
makers and menders, silicon, silk, skin diseases, social 
welfare, soldering, etc., soot, and sport (hygiene and 
phy-siopathology) . Subscribers desiring to bind their 
brochures are informed that these issues complete the 
subjects coming under the letters " P,” " Q," and " R." 
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British medical literature contains few. references to methyl 
chloride, and only brief mention is made of it in textbooks 
on toxicology. This substance is of interest to the medical 
profession for several reasons: (1) on account of its toxic 
properties ; (2) the symptomatology of poisoning by it 
is varied and liable to be overlooked and to be ascribed 
to other causes ; (3) it has an extensive use as a re- 
frigerant : it has been so used for many years, chiefly 
on the Continent and in America. Owing to the recent 
extension of the use of domestic refrigerators in this 
country^ methyl chloride is now in common use here. On 
land, installations are to be found in hospitals; hotels, 
and in a large number of shops, more especially' in those 
of butchers, fishmongers, and grocers. In one new build- 
ing in London over seventy machines are in use. One 
firm among several manufacturers of these plants has 
supplied over seven thousand installations in this country. 
It is therefore possible that toxic cases may’ be more 
frequent than formerly. The object of this paper is to 
set out Abe available information and to place on record 
a fresh case of poisoning. 

■ Methyl chloride was discovered by Peligot and Dumas 
in 1S35 ; it has the chemical formula CHjCl, with a 
molecular weight of 50.474. It is a non-corrosive gas, and 
is usually . supplied . compressed into cylinders. It is 
colourless both in the 'gaseous and in the liquid state. 
The boiling point is —24° C. It possesses only a verv 
faint, sweet, chloroform-like odour, and is non-irritating 
to the eyes and to the respiratory tract. 

Refrigerant Properties 

In medical practice it is used as a local analgesic in 
cases of neuralgia and neuritis, when it is sprayed on the 
affected part, producing intense cold by evaporation. Its 
inhalation causes narcosis, and this property' was investi- 
gated in 1879 by a committee of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, who used an alcoholic solution, and reported a 
mild narcotic effect. 

Commercially', as stated above, it has extensive nse as 
a refrigerant, and it is reported from America that there 
are 75,000 domestic plants in use in one city'. It was 
used as early' as 1S95 in the French Navy, and is now to 
be found in a great number 'of British mercantile ships. 
It may be of interest to enumerate some of the advantages 
this substance possesses as -a refrigerant as compared with 
the more usual agents such as CO,, SO,, and NH,, from 
a list made by J. B. Churchill. 

(a) It is non-corrosive to metals used in refrigeratin'’ 
systems, and does not decompose into a corrosive when it 
comes into contact with moisture accidentally introduced. 

(h) It does not form an explosive mixture with air under 
ordinary conditions, and is stable at any temperature in the 
system. 

(c) It is only moderately inflammable, and is of relatively 
low toxicity compared with some other refrigerants. 

[(!) It decomposes when in contact with an open flame, but 
yields no toxic substance. 

(e) It is non-irritating to the eyes and lungs, enabling 
sen-icing of equipment to be carried out without annoyance 
to persons occupying premises where it is in use. 

(/) It does not injure foods, flowers, or textiles when they 
are exposed to its vapour by leaks. 

These properties account for the popularity of methvl 
chloride as a refrigerant. The dangers of fire or explosion 


are small. The main consideration js the danger to the 
life and health of human beings. This arises (apart front 
the question of exposure during manufacture incurred by 
workers in the industry’) from leaks in domestic or other 
plants, owing to the fact that its odour is so slight as 
not to be noticeable. In this connexion it is interesting 
to note a proposed patent in which aldehyde shall be 
added so as to produce a lachrymatory effect, thus indi- 
cating slight leaks. . 

Toxic Effects 

Toxic effects are -produced usually’ by' unnoticed leaks 
taking place in enclosed or ill-ventilated places. If the 
leak is a slow' one and the gas becomes diffused and 
diluted in the atmosphere its existence may never be 
appreciated ; but at higher concentrations toxic symptoms 
arise. A concentration of 10 to 20 per cent, is said to 
be anaesthetic. ' The gas is slowly- excreted, so that the 
effects of small amounts may- become cumulative and 
cause symptoms only- after some. day’s. ■ 

It is considered by one German observer that individual 
susceptibilities occur: The following is the report of a 
case which came under my’ own observation- 

On October 26th, 1932, several men were working In the 
cold store in the fore part of a ship. A small supply pipe 
of the methyl chloride refrigerating plant was accidentally 
broken across, allowing the escape of gas for about thirty 
minutes before the break was .seen and plugged. No ill-effect 
was noticed by any of the men until five hours later. F. A., 
aged 40 years, felt sick and giddy, and noticed a mustard-like 
taste in his mouth. He went home, and was violently sick 
all night. The following day he was admitted into a local 
hospital in a state of collapse, with pallor and slight cyanosis. 
He felt giddy, and had a burning sensation in his” mouth and 
throat. I he pulse was SO and the temperature normal.’ 
Vomiting ceased in twenty-four hours, and. in .three days he 
was discharged, normal in aj! respects. He resumed work, 
and is now. in good health. The space in which these men 
were working was an enclosed one, ventilated by an open-top 
hatch with no through current of air. One other man had 
slight sickness and giddiness, but did not cease work. 

In recent years nearly a hundred cases have been 
reported from abroad. Gerbo, in 1914, gave a record 
of two cases in ice machinists, and in 1923 Roth reported 
a further ten cases from Germany-. In '1921 Schivart.; 
recorded one fatality in ten cases among workers in 
the industry. Baker notes twenty-one cases with no deaths 
from America ; and in Chicago, since 192S, twenty-nine 
cases are reported with ten deaths. Several isolated cases 
have been noted from European countries, with one 
fatality'. The onset of symptoms is gradual in the milder 
cases , hut in those of greater severity unconsciousness 
may- be present at tbe commencement, and ■ is usually 
accompanied by convulsions and delirium. • 

Cases Illustrating a Mild Attack 

I am able to record four cases reported to me from 
this country illustrating the symptoms of a mild attack. 

Case /. — A young man while doing ’ research work inhaled 
concentrated gas in an enclosed chamber. His main symptom 
was violent vomiting. As he developed nothing further he 
returned to work after a week, and is now in good health. 

Case 2.— A fitter liberated a large amount of gas into an 
unventilated .space in which he was working. He became 
violently sick with nausea, but returned to work in three 
days, having recovered. 

. p ase 3. A workman on a ship, while repairing sonie leaking 
joints, remained tightening them up for several hours i n a 
badly ventilated space. He had violent sickness and nausea, 
and was well in six days. 

Casd? "#.-— While a vessel was at sea an engineer liberated 
most of the charge into a confined space without ventilating 
it, and had severe vomiting, but made a good recovery. ° » 
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Symptomatology 

The symptoms as collected Irom • various records may 
be stated, to be as .follows. 

The onset is one of progressive drowsiness and apathy, 
going on to stupor, with nausea, vomiting, and abdo- 
minal pain. Muscular tremors may be present, and may 
be followed by tonic convulsions with marked cyanosis. 
Ocular signs and symptoms may be prominent. The 
pupils are usually' dilated. P-tosis and nystagmus have 
been noted, also amblyopia. The temperature nearly 
always rises, and deaths with high pyrexia have occurred. 
The pulse and respiration rates are increased. 

• Rena l Symptoms . — Anuria lasting twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours is usual in the more severe cases, and albumin- 
uria occurs in about 50 per cent. The urine has 
always been found to be acid, and acetone and diacetic 
acid may be present. Baker observed formic acid in his 
cases, but other observers have not found this to be the 
universal rule. Hyaline and granular casts are sometimes 
seen. 

The blood pressure is lowered, and the blood picture 
is one of primary' anaemia, with a moderate leucocytosis". 
The Cause of death is apparently respiratory paralysis. 
Sequelae have been noted, and chiefly affect the nervous 
system: ataxia, insomnia; vertigo, and dim vision, which 
persist for some months. Post-mortem examinations were 
performed on - the fatal American cases, and the main 
findings consisted of petechial haemorrhages in the pleura, 
epicardium, and endocardium. Marked congestion of the 
lungs and kidneys avas found, -as well 1 as • early fatty 
changes in the liver. Chemical examination was negative. 

Differential Diagnosis 

The diagnosis "rests on a history of- exposure to the, gas 
and on the symptoms detailed above, the predominating 
symptoms . being nausea and vomiting, -with drowsiness 
and a confused mental state of several days' duration. 

The condition has chiefly to be distinguished from food 
poisoning, in which diarrhoea might be' expected to be a 
.more prominent symptom, and, in the case of botulism, 
consciousness to the end. The case recorded by me was 
thought to be one of coal-gas poisoning. Carbon monoxide 
poisoning shows a subnormal temperature, and has the 
spectroscopic bands of carboxy haemoglobin, in the blood. 
Poisoning by the heavy metals must be considered, and 
the evidence sifted in the absence of a clear history. 
Certain diseases of the nervous system, particularly 
encephalitis and meningitis, enter into the differential 
diagnosis. In this connexion it is of interest to note 
that the cerebro-spinal fluid in methyl chloride poisoning 
is fairly normal, especially the cellular content, but has 
been found under pressure in a few instances. 

Treatment 

The treatment of the condition consists, first, in getting 
the patient into the fresh air and in commencing the early 
administration of oxygen. Alkalis should be given freely. 
It may be necessary to control convulsions, but on no 
account should chloral or chloroform be used for this. 
As a powerful cardio-respiratory stimulant coramine in 
large doses is indicated. The patient should be kept m 
bed until the temperature and pulse are normal and all 
acute nervous symptoms have abated The anaemia may 
have to be treated. The ,gas is oxidized slowly, and Lae 
aim of the treatment is to hasten oxidation. 

Summary 

, Attention is drawn to the increased use of methyl 
chloride as a domestic' refrigerant. 
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2. The signs and symptoms of poisoning and observa- 
tions gathered from several observers are described. 

3. A case occurring in this country is placed on record 
and the different diagnosis is discussed. 

A bibliography is appended, from which further in- 
formation can be derived, , 

' BicuoGKArnv- * — 

British Medical Journal, January 4th, 1879, . February '22nd, 1920, 
March 1st, and April 19th, 1920. 

Martindalc's Extra Pharmacopoeia, twentieth edition, i, 807. 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry , June, 1932, p. 02th 
Bull. Nav. M.A. Japan, February, 1932, p. 8. 

Journ. Indust. Ilvg., October, 1931, p. 237. 

Joitrn. /Inter. Med. Assoc., January 24th, 1931, p. 270 ; April 19th, 
- 1927, p. 1137; August 3rd, 1929, p. 353. 

Internal. Med. Digest., October, 1929, p. 242. 

Amcr. Journ. Pub. Health, March 3rd, 1930, p. 291. 

Schweiz. Zell. f. .Unfallhindc, 1923, xvii, 109. 

Sor. o } Chcm. Industry Deports, 1932, xv’ii, 17. 

Dictionary of Applied Chemistry (Thorpe), iv, 310 ; vi. 035. . 

C. R. Soc. de Biol., January, 192.8, p. 225. 

Public Health Report 45, May 9th, 1930, p. 1057. 
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RELATION BETWEEN EPILEPSY AND 
CONGENITAL SYPHILIS 

The following is a report of a pedigree which appears to 
be of some interest from the point of view of the much- 
discussed relation between epilepsy and congenital syphilis. 
Much has been written on the subject, and very divergent 
views expressed. Some authors go so far as to say that 
all cases of “ idiopathic ” epilepsy are ultimately trace- 
able to syphilis, while others suppose, on the other hand, 
that there is no connexion whatever, and that any 
apparent relation is merely a coincidence. Mott," for 
instance, says: " Because there are stigmata of syphilis' 
.on the body of a juvenile epileptic it does not necessarily 
follow that there is a causal connexion ... it may be 
coincidence.” He says also: "The question whether 
syphilis of the parents can modify the germ-plasm so 
3s to render it biologically unstable, whereby a slight 
excitation suffices to produce a fit ... is one that cannot 
.be satisfactorily answered.” 

The weight of opinion is in favour of the view that 
congenital syphilis may result in pathological and local 
- changes in the brain responsible for epileptic attacks, 
and that it may also so influence the germ-plasm that 
epilepsy results, even when the affected individual shows 
.no other signs of congenital syphilis. 

Description of Pedigree 

First Generation (I) : 

1. Male, 60 years. Denies syphilis. Has history of 
phthisis. Wassermann and Meinicke negative. 

2. Female, 58 years. Wife of above. Had course of 
injections six years ago. No history of infection. Wasser- 
mann and Meinicke strongly positive. 

Second Generation (77) : 

1 . Male, 32 years. Always healthy. Has hypospadias, 
otherwise normal. Married six years ; no children. Wasser- 
mann and .Meinicke negative. 

2. Wife of above. Healthy. 

3. Male, 30 years. Always health}-. Married four years ; 
one child ; no miscarriages. Wassermann and Meinicke 
negative. 

4. Wife of above Healthy. 

5. Male. 28 years. Always healthy. Married seven years, 

one child ; no miscarriages. Wassermann and Meinicke 
negative. . . 
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6. Wife of above, 26 years. Always healthy. \Aasser- 
mann and Meinicke negative. 

7. Male, 25 years. Congenital syphilitic, with definite 
stigmata and much scarring of throat following ulceration 
of palate. Has had epileptiform convulsions since , tire 
age of 16 yea IS. Wassermann and Meinicke strongly 
positive. Spinal fluid normal. ' 

S. Female, 23 years. Always healthy, Wassermann and 
Meinicke negative. 

9. Female, 20 vears. Has received treatment by injection 
for congenital svphilis. Now in sanatorium for phthisis. 

10. Male. Died at birth. Cause unknown. 

Third Generation (ill) : 

1. Female, 12 months. Child of II 3 and II 4. Healthy. 

2. Male, 6 years. Child of II 5 and II 6. For the past 
year has had attacks of petit mal daily', with less frequent 
convulsive seizures. Has become increasingly' difficult to 
manage. No' signs of congenital syphilis. No neurological 
signs. Wassermann and Meinicke negative. Spinal fluid 
negative. 

Discussion’ 

Case II 7 shows a combination o£ congenital syphilis 
and epilepsy’ ; the relation of the two presents the same 
problems as other reported cases. But in this pedigree 
the child in the next generation. III 2 (a nephew), suffer- 
ing from epilepsy alone, throws, additional light on this 
case. Ill 2, though the grandson of a syphilitic, is born 
ot parents who show no sign of the disease. While the 
occurrence of third-generation sy’philis seems fairly well 
established (see the work of Nabarro- on the subject), 
all three generations appear always to be undoubtedly 
affected. Hence, there seems no reas'on whatever for con' 
sidering this child a congenital syphilitic. An additional 
point in favour of this view is the likelihood that the 
grandmother contracted -syphilis after the birth of the 
child's father (II 5). 

To return to the second generation. We have here two 
congenital syphilitics (possibly II 10 also) ; one of them 
is an epileptic as well. That congenital syphilis is in 
any’ way an important factor in the causation of epilepsy 
in the last case is unlikely, in that it does not necessarily 
result in epilepsy in this family’, nor is it necessary’ for 
its occurrence, as the case of “ idiopathic ” epilepsy’ 
shows. It seems justifiable to assume, therefore, that 
this pedigree provides a case in which the occurrence of 
congenital sy’philis and epilepsy is certainly a coincidence. 

I wish to thank Dr. Mapother for permission to use cases 
at the Maudslev Hospital. 
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A VERY RARE CAUSE OF SUDDEN DEATH 

Below are given particulars of a case of scarlet fever 
complicated by measles, in which the .child was com- 
pletely convalescent from these diseases, having been 
+hree months in hospital, and then suddenly collapsed 
and died. The cause of death is, I believe, so exceedingly 
rare as to be perhaps unique in such a case, and X hope 
that this notice will elicit from superintendents of other 
fever hospitals comment as to similar cases they may 
have seen. 

J. B., a girl aged 5, was admitted to the Woodbridge 
Isolation hospital, Guildford, on November 20th, 1933, as 
a case of scarlet fever. She had commenced illness on the 
17th with a sore throat and a temperature of 103° F., and 


had *a rash oh the 19th. On admission there was a faded 
rash, mottling of the skin and -flanks, tongue_ slightly 
papillated, and fauces slightly red. On admission 5 c.cm. 
B.\V. scarlet fever antitoxin was given intramuscularly. On 
December 6th she had a rise of temperature to 99° and 
a well-marked typical general scarlet rash. The temperature 
was normal on the following day. On December 16th it 
went up to 100.8°; the child having developed an acute cold 
in the head. - Temperature ' was maintained until the 21st, 
when a right cervical adenitis developed. On December 25th 
it rose to 102°, and all .signs of measles developed. (This 
infection was due to a cross-infection arising in the ward.) 

By December 31st the temperature -had dropped, and con- 
ditions seemed satis factory. On January 3rd right otorrhcea 
developed, and on the 5tli the left ear commenced discharging, 
as did the nose. Nose and ears continued to discharge pro- 
fusely for some time. On January 23rd the nose was dried 
up and the ears discharged less. On January 27th swelling 
and fluctuation developed at the back of the right ear, the 
skin was incised, and some superficial pus evacuated. This 
caused a rise of temperature to 1009 for one day. The 
temperature immediately subsided on the pus being let out. 

The child had been up and about since January ~10th, and 
was only kept in bed on the 26th and 27th for the rise of 
temperature due to the superficial pus. Progress then 
appeared entirely satisfactory, the ear incision nealing well, 
and the discharge from ears lessening. The onychia of the left 
thumb, which had caused some trouble, w’as also healing 
well. On. February 10th she was playing -about all day, but 
vomited once in the evening. This was thought to be due 
to some cake she had eaten. At 4.30 a.m. on the 11th 
the child appeared * to be sleeping normally ; an hour later 
she was. collapsed, unable to lift herself, and complained of 
a headache. She was completely conscious — eyes normal*, 
no sign of paralysis — but the pulse was imperceptible. She 
died at five minutes past six. 

Post-Mortem Examination' 

The post-mortem examination was made. by Dr. R. C. 
Matson, pathologist. Royal Surrey County Hospital, Guild- 
ford, who reports as follows. 

Head and Brain. — The dura is stretched tightly over the 
hemispheres, and on incision there is an escape of excess of 
cerebro spinal fluid, which is obviously under tension. On 
reflecting the dura the vertex of the brain is very oedematous, 
and the vessels are markedly congested and injected. The 
brain substance actually “ pits " on pressure, and there is 
. slight though definite thickening of the pia-arachnoid on the 
vertex and also at the base of the brain. No pus is to be 
, found' anywhere. There is a small plaque of loose bone from 
the outer table' just external to the auditory meatus. A 
large portion of the right petrous 'part of the temporal bone 
was removed, but no dead bone is found. The base of the 
brain is very congested and also oedematous. No’ meningitis. 

Thorax and Viscera. — Oesophagus and trachea are normal. 
No enlarged glands in the thorax at all. Heart shows no 
abnormalities ; nil in pericardium. Lungs show' some con- 
gestion at each base behind, but this is probably only hypo- 
stasis, and is not pathological.' No pleurisy or pericarditis. 

Abdomen and Viscera . — Liver is rather congested, but 
substance is pale. Kidneys both quite normal. Spleen 
slightly enlarged, with prominent Malpighian corpuscles. No 
perisplenitis. Stomach and duodenum are normal. Gall- 
bladder normal, no stones anywhere. 

- Conclusion as to Cause of Death.— Acute cerebral oedema, 
mostly at vertex, but extending on to base of brain and to 
a lesser extent into the cerebellum. 'Fourth ventricle some- 
what dilated, but lateral ventricles are not. This caused 
considerable increased intracranial pressure (vide the tightness 
of the dura), with involvement of the respiratory centre in 
the nature of a paralysis. It is possible that there had been 
some oedema and increased vascularity for a little time, and 
the sudden rise in pressure was tbe final act. There was 
remarkably little to show that the otorrhoea had anything 
to do with it. - 

F. A. Belam, M.D., 

Medical Superintendent. Guildford, Godalming, 
and Woking Joint Hospital Board. 
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ARTHROPLASTY 


Professor Erwin Payr of Leipzig reminds us, in the 
introduction to the first part of his grandly planned work 
on Stiff Joints and Arthroplasty, 1 that books have their 
destinies. He intended, when he first began it, to write 
on the technique of operations for the relief of stiff joints, 
but soon found himself -constrained to do a great deal 
more, so that it has come about that the' 880 large octavo 
pages of the volume now under notice constitute only the 
"First Part,” and 'are taken up with consideration and 
discussion of the pathology and biology of joints, the 
pathogenesis and pathological anatomy of ankylosis, 
clinical considerations, diagnosis, and indications for 
treatment. , - 

Many years’- occupation with ankylosis and everything 
connected 'therewith taught the author that the pre- 
liminary subjects treated in this volume are extraordinarily 
attractive, and in particular is it necessary to work out the 
indications for treatment, for in the right selection of cases 
lies mostly the secret of good results. ’ We have to occupy 
ourselves with the definition of ankylosis, with its results, 
especially as. regards disorders of -growth in the young. 
Study-of muscle tone and its influence on joint pathology 
must be worked out on modern lines. Relapse or loss .of 
a part of the mobility gained, whether tfirough incomplete 
regeneration or otherwise, is a problem by itself. The 
material furnished by- operations is continually increasing, 
and as far as it gives anything new it must be' introduced 
into this work. ■Moreover, it is .necessary .'to distinguish 
sharply between ankylosis caused by trauma in an other- 
wise healthy subject, and the result of systemic disease 
-such’ as arthritis, the treatment advisable in the two cate- 
gories being widely differentiated. Professor Payr gives 
clear definitions of ankylosis and of arthroplasty, and -in- 
sists on the importance of the distinction between obstacles 
to movement such as bony prominences and true anky- 
losis. The failures of arthroplasty ' may' vary between 
flail-joint and re-formation of ankylosis. Among the anky- 
loses of various parts, of the human frame those of the 
vertebrae are in a class by themselves. 

In his opening chapter Professor Payr gives a brief 
Outline of the. history .and development of arthroplasty, 
which, he says, is a century old'. The manifold attempts 
made are indications of the difficulties of the pre-antiseptic 
days. Early operations were both bloodless (that is, 
subcutaneous) and bloody. The’ first for ankylosis of the 
hip was the subcutaneous osteotomy of William Adams of 
London, but small joints had been attacked much earlier 
—for instance, that of the lower jaw by Berard in 1838. 
Dieffenbach excised a wedge, as did Rochet, Esmarch, 
Rizzoli, and Humphry. For twenty years this remained 
the method of choice. In 1880 Julius Wolff introduced his 
operation of arthrolysis, freeing the joint subcutaneously 
with a chisel, and afterwards maintaining movement. He 
reported four cases of fibrous and five of bony ankylosis. 
His cases were mostly in the elbow, but he showed thus 
the possibility of restoring motion. Verneuil recommended 
the use of a cap of muscle over the divided bone in a case 
of-stiff jaw, but the decisive stroke was struck by Helferich 
in 1893, when he performed such an operation, and in 
1905 he carried out what Payr calls a real arthropathy. 
After that “ stroke upon stroke ” was struck by Nelaton, 
Duval, Murphy, and Hoffa, using pedunculated muscle, 
aponeurosis, or fat flaps. Murphy of Chicago made a new 
departure, especially in arthropathy of the knee. His first 
knee case was done in 1902. He made many experiments 
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on animals, And went deeper than his foregoers into 
biology, anatomy, and physiology. 

Payr claims to have been the first in Europe (in 1910) 
to attain a fully satisfactory result in a knee-joint, with 
movement to -a right angle and full and secure function. 
He generally improved technique. His work included bio- 
logical researches, and he showed in animals that there 
was an astonishing -power of regeneration of joints and such 
parts as capsules and ligaments. Payr’s' pupil, Sumita, 
carried such investigations further on a large scale. Many 
attempts at transplantation of joints have been' attempted 
on animals, but only in the case of small joints has success 
befcn attained (Ochlecker). The material offered by the 
World War was ample, but on the other hand it was 
generally infected. During recent years there has been a 
tendency to revert to simple arthrolysis. Professor- Payr 
insists on the importance of publishing full details of all 
cases of arthroplasty, whether successes or failures. Sure 
conclusions cannot be drawn from a few cases,' but only 
a few surgeons have much experience. 

Surgeons of all nations have taken part in building up 
arthroplasty. The Americans, French, and Germans have 
made good beginnings. The Americans particularly have 
made researches on- animals. The English have been re- 
markably backward, and so also the Italians, with the 
exception of Putti and his school. " The Germans have 
done most. It can be denied with difficulty that the 
Germaijs have struck the decisive blows.’'* This display 
of surgical chauvinism is not surprising in a people who are 
anxious to' reassert themselves, and its'injustice to the 
claims of some other nations will no doubt be passed over 
by the countrymen of Murphy and Willis Campbell and 
McAusland. ■ . 

We have dealt at some length with the first chapter on 
account of its historical interest. In the remaining nine 
chapters of this first part Professor Payr discusses in' 
considerable detail the history of development and com- 
parative anatomy of joints, classification of ankyloses 
and pathology, and physiology of the same, biology of 
nearthroses, arthroplasty in animal experiments, the 
clinical aspects of ankyloses, the diagnosis of their causes, 
the research methods in the service of diagnosis, such 
as * rays, and indications for operations and treatment. 
There are many illustrations, some of them in colour. If 
the second volume is to be on the same scale, we "shall 
have a very full statement of Professor Payr’s opinions 
and experiences and what should be a valuable guide to 
the practice of arthropathy. 


RADIUM AND X RAYS IN GYNAECOLOGY 
The application of radium and x rays to the treatment 
of malignant disease aroused great hopes, many of 
which were incapable of fulfilment, and thus caused 
at the same time a certain amount of disappointment 
and distrust. Patients already have that little know- 
ledge about radiotherapy which may be so dangerous, 
and the practitioner is not infrequently doubtful whether 
or not treatment by radium or w rays should be advised. 
Dr. Malcolm Donaldson has given him much help in 
a very useful little handbook 2 wherein he- sets out simply, 
lucidly, and authoritatively the present position occupied 
by the various radiological methods of treatment for the 
diseases peculiar to women. Dr. Donaldson starts with 
some introductory remarks on the physics of radium and 
at rays. These are so clearly set out that any reader can. 
follow them and most readers will profit from them. He 
continues with a survey of the effect of radium and x rays 
on living cells, steering his way effectively through the , 
conflicting theories which are still held on -this subject. 

— * v 

1 Radiotherapy in the Diseases of Women. By Malcolm Donald- 
son, M.B , F.R.C.S. London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 1933. 
(Pp. 131 ; illustrated. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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The third chapter explains the various methods by which 
radium can be applied and the factors concerned in dosage. 
Dr. Donaldson is an earnest believer in periodical exam- 
inations, and he pleads eloquently for the education of 
the public about cancer and its treatment. He has had 
bitter experience of cancer terror and of that extremely 
foolish -attitude in medical men which ridicules a patient 
for suffering from such a fear. He argues that education 
in tuberculosis and the significance of cough and haemop- 
tysis has played a large part in the improved statistics 
of pulmonary tuberculosis and has certainly done the 
population no harm. 

The author then sets out the various morbid conditions, 
malignant and non-malignant, of the uterus and its 
appendages, explaining briefly the pathology and diagnosis, 
and deals with the treatment of each of them. Although 
he is an enthusiast for radiological methods, he holds 
the scales very fairly, and admits that certain conditions 
cannot be treated by these means. He points out the 
enormous advantage gained by a patient whose disease 
can be treated either while she goes about her work, of 
at most with a week in bed. over another patient with 
the same condition who has to face the terrors and horrors 
of a major surgical operation with confinement to her 
room for several weeks-. Granted that the results of 
radiotherapy are as good, there seems no doubt that it 
is the preferable method. Dr. Donaldson gives a number 
of statistics to show that in cancer of the cervix and other 
lesions surgery can claim no advantage in results. 

The book is very' pleasantly produced ; it is light to 
handle and the type is clear. There are a number of 
diagrams in the text and some plates ; a coloured illus- 
tration shows the practitioner the warning red spot on 
which he should at once suspect cancer of the cervix 
at a stage when it can be effectively eradicated. Dr. 
Donaldson's style is clear and easy to read. The text is 
conveniently divided by side-heads, and there is an 
excellent index. We cordially recommend this useful 
little work to every general practitioner and medical 
student. 

PROGRESS IN PSYCHIATRY 
It is gratifying to find that one of the best of Messrs. 
Churchill’s Recent Advances Series 3 has met with such 
a widespread appreciation that a second edition is called 
for within a comparatively short space of time, when it 
is remembered that psychiatry is a subject which 
cannot appeal to the whole of the medical profession. 
The first edition has already been favourably noticed in 
these columns, so that it is only necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the improvements and additions, opportunity for 
which has been afforded, to Dr. Henry Devine in the 
present volume. • 

On the subject of germinal inheritance in the psychoses, 
attention is properly drawn to the errors of Mott's con- 
clusions with regard to anticipation in the light of more 
thorough examination of the material. The conclusions 
as to the influence of heredity upon psychoses are some- 
what conflicting, but there seems no doubt that it is 
important, especially in regard to the manic-depressive 
reaction. The type of psychosis transmitted, although 
frequently similar, is not always- so, and there seems to 
be a tendency for the dementia praecox type to appear 
from any tainted stock. The apparent constitutional 
affinity between psychosis and tuberculosis is discussed, 
also the relationship of pernicious anaemia to psychoses 
is dealt with, and the conclusion come to is that the 
former acts as a precipitating or aggravating agency 
rather than in strict causal relationship. Reference is 

5 Recent Advances in Psychiatry. By K. Devine, O.B.E., M.D. 
Second edition. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1933. (Pp. 364. 
12=. Gd.) 


made to the interesting recent work on deficient oxygena- 
tion of cerebral and other tissues in relation both to 
narcosis and to dementia praecox. This comprises the 
actual new matter in this edition, but other sections are 
brought up to date by reference to new statistics and 
investigations in -various branches, especially in relation 
to the toxic psychoses and' to malaria therapy. 

An interesting review of recent literature on the subject 
of the application of psycho-ahalysis to the psychoses con- 
firms the generally held opinion that, however interest- 
ing a study this may afford, its therapeutic value is slight. 
With regard to the analysis of children, while not accept- 
ing all the conclusions of Melanie Klein, there can be no 
doubt as to the importance of investigation of the very 
earliest stages of the psychoses, and therefore an investiga- 
tion of abnormal psychological reactions in the first decade 
of life ought to be encouraged. All those in any way- 
interested in psychiatry who do not possess this hook 
should certainly acquire the present edition, and those 
who are already acquainted with it. wiU find much of 
additional use in its expanded and rearranged form. 


POISONOUS FUNGI 

In a monograph entitled Le Poison des Atnanites 
Mortelles 1 R. Dujarric de la Riviere describes agaric 
poisoning in aU its aspects. A full botanical description 
is given of the various toxic species of the agaric fungi, 
of which the best known is fly agaric (Amanita phalloides). 
The description is amplified by some beautiful coloured 
plates. The author describes in sequence the chemical 
properties of . the poison, its pharmacological action, and 
both the clinical symptoms and the pathological signs 
of intoxication. He then takes up the medico-legal aspect 
of agaric poisoning, and this part of the book includes a 
full description of the histology of the spores of twenty- 
nine species of fungi, this description being amplified by 
a series of plates. Finally, the author discusses the treat- 
ment and prophylaxis of intoxication. 

In this country few persons venture to eat fungi other 
than the common edible mushroom (Agaris campeslris), 
but on the Continent, and particularly in France and 
Italy, a wide variety of edible- fungi are consumed regu- 
larly, and owing to this variety the risk of making 
dangerous mistakes is much greater. For example, it 'is 
stated that in Italy in 1925 there were seventy deaths 
due to this form of poisoning. The monograph gives an 
excellent summary of all aspects of knowledge regarding 
its subject, and concludes with a bibliography of thirty- 
three pages. Special mention deserves to be made of the 
fact that the volume, though it contains twenty-four 
plates, of- which four are coloured, is sold for the very 
moderate price of sixty francs. 


LECTURES ON MEDICAL HISTORY 
These lectures on the history of medicine 3 were given 
between the years 192G and 1932 at various universities 
in the United States under the auspices of the Mayo 
Foundation. They vary in excellence, but are all full 
of information to those members of the medical profession 
who are interested in the history of their craft. In- 
cidentally, they contain much that is useful to biblio- 
graphers. Colonel Fielding Garrison contributes three 
lectures which are well worthy of consideration. The last 
deals with the life and work- of Dr. John Shaw Billings, 
whose father kept a little store on a country road, ran a 

' if Po }~°’? des Animates Mortelles. Par R. Dujarric de la 
Riviire. Pans: Masson et Cie. 1933. (Pp. 182; 24 plates. GO fr j 
-IV ^R Cl c reS a r- ,hc H,s!or y °l Medicine. 1926-1932. London- 
" - Sunders Company. 1933. (Pp. BIG ; illustrated. 25s. net.) 
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shoemaker’s shop, and acted' as village postmaster. His 
only son, at the age of 5, was troubled about pre- 
destination — or, as his mother preferred to call it, 
” foreordination.” He became a surgical consultant during 
the civil war, built up the Surgeon-General’s Library at 
Washington, and originated the Index Catalogue, which is 
the envy of medical bibliographers throughout the world. 
He was responsible, too, for the successful launching of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, for the staff 
was chosen on his recommendation ; and he occupied him- 
self later in life with, organizing the New York Public 
Library and its great network of branch libraries. It is 
right that an accurate record of his work should be kept, 
and it is well done both by Colonel Garrison and by 
Surgeon-General Merritt W. Ireland in his lecture on the 
Medical Corps of the United States Army.- There are also 
excellent accounts of Ambroise Pare, by Dr. Francis R. 
Packard ; of Renaissance midwifery, by Dr'. Joseph L. 
Miller ; of the discovery’ of the mammalian ovum, by Dr. 
George W. Comer ; of the first American medical journals, 
by Dr. John M. Armstrong ; and of the first American 
Materia Medica, by Dr. Joseph Miller, who tells of 
" Joyfull newes out" of the new-found Worlde.” It was 
written in Spanish in 1565 by Nicolas Monardes, the 
learned physician of Seville, and Englished by John 
Frampton in 1577. 

The lecture placed last in the book is an intimate sketch 
of Rudolf Virchow by Dr. William Bartlett, assistant 
professor of clinical surgery at Washington University, St. 
Louis. He was a trusted assistant in Virchow’s labora- 
tory during the years 1895-7', when the master was veri- 
fying Charcot’s explanation of cerebral apoplexy. It was 
Bartlett’s duty to prepare the brains/ and to .show Virchow 
the miliary aneurysms in the arteria lenticulo-striata. It 
is only possible to indicate a few of the subjects of the 
lectures, ,but all are well worth reading, and the Mayo 
Foundation more than justifies its existence, as a promoter 
of historical studies. 


Notes on Books 


The official Medical Register for 1934 has just been 
published. 6 It appears- from the table printed in the 
introductory pages that 1,543 names were added last 
year — two less than in 1932. New registrations numbered 
809 in England, 3S8 in Scotland, 179 in Ireland, and 
167 on the Colonial and Foreign lists. The total number 
of names on the Register at the end of the year was 
56,741, representing an increase of 645. The number of 
names removed from the Register during 1933 was 9G2, 
as against 1,112 in the previous year. Of these, 820 were 
deleted on evidence of death, 136 for failure to comply 
with the inquiries of the Registrar as to cessation of 
practice or change of address, and six were struck off 
under the disciplinary powers conferred by Parliament 
upon the General Medical Council. 


Volume liii of the Transactions of the O phthalmological 
Society of the United Kingdom’ contains the communica- 
tions brought before the society in the session 1932-3 ; the 
papers read at the Oxford Ophthalmological Congress in 
1933, including the Doyne Memorial Lecture ; and the 
transactions of the North of England and Irish Ophthalmo- 
logical Societies. This survey of outstanding work during 
the year is arranged on the usual lines. After the presi- 
dent's speech at the annual congress last May comes 
the record of a valuable discussion on hereditary eye 
diseases, three papers on lens diseases, and a report of 
two cases of carcinoma of the lachrymal sac. Three con- 
tributions on retinal diseases, two on neurology, four on 
radium and ultra-violet therapy, and some miscellaneous 
articles complete the reporting of the Ophthalmological 
Society of the United Kingd om. The Doyne Memo rial 

~~i The MedicaTltegisler, 1934. Printed and published under the 
direction of the General Council of .Medical Education. London: 

CO "lSnd e onTj C a°nd ^Churchill. 1933. (Pp. 652. 30s.net.) 


Lecture last year dealt with investigations on the 
" aftermath " of cases of intraocular foreign .body, and 
other subjects considered at the Oxford Ophthalmological 
Congress included gonioscopy, the constitutional factor 
in diseases of the eye, and diathermy in ophthalmology. 
The affiliated societies' reports occupy the last sixty pages 
of the book, and consist largely of clinical notes. 

The modern American method of getting together a 
large association to study a wide subject, appointing a 
number of committees, each with several directors, to 
deal with different aspects of it, sending out questionaries 
to all sorts of people who may be presumed to be 
interested in it, and tabulating conclusions, with some- 
what elaborate statistics and formulation, in a series ol 
publications, is well exemplified by No. 5 of the School 
Health Research Monographs, issued by the American 
Child Health Association. 6 Here, as seems commonly to 
be the case following on such methods, the main con- 
clusions reached are similar to those already established 
in this country by' a much more modest procedure, though 
results here would seem to be definitely more favourable. 
These conclusions are not unimportant, as far as they go, 
but they seem hardly commensurate with the machinery 
elaborated and the trouble taken. They are: (1) that 
teachers have knowledge of only a small proportion of 
cases that are in need of medical attention ; (2) that the 
proportion is higher where the teacher and school nurse 
or home visitor act in conjunction ; (3) that much of 
.the work of history recording and measurement is best 
done bj’ the teacher or nurse ; (4) that both teacher and 
nurse require more knowledge and instruction. 

For the seventh edition of his Handbook of Medical 
Jurisprudence and Toxicology 6 Dr. W. A. Brend has 
overhauled the letterpress and statistical material. The 
three recent statutes that have called for most revision 
of this popular little volume are the Mental Treatment 
Act of 1930, the Dangerous Drugs Act of 1932, and the 
Pharmacy and Poisons Act of 1933. 

Dr. Sigwald has written_a brochure"’ on the use of 
sugars, chiefly glucose, in a series of booklets on new 
"therapies (thdrapeutiques nouvelles). He mentions most 
of its uses, from its obvious value in hypoglycaemia to 
its problematical use in tetanus and tubercle. Indeed, 
he refers to most conditions in which it has ever been 
tried, and leaves us with no critical opinion as to its 
possible advantages. The booklet is flimsy, and is 
weighted neither with a theoretical basis nor with practical 
facts. It is also unsatisfactory to find many names 
quoted as responsible for unexpected facts without 
mention of any published references. 

Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., are publishing 
a cheaper edition of Professor Pavlov’s Lectures on Con- 
ditioned Reflexes, translated by Dr. W. Horsley Gantt in 
collaboration with Dr. G. Volborth, with an introduction ' 
by Dr. Walter B. Cannon. The original English transla- . 
tion of this important work was discussed in a leading 
article in our issue of May 25th, 1929. For the new 
edition (price 12s. 6d.) the book has not been abridged 
in any way, and it is illustrated as before. 

The report of the joint conference of the National Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and the Counties Associations for the 
Deaf, held last December, has now been published, and 
copies may be obtained from the National Institute’s 
office at 2, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.l (price 2s. 6d., post 
free). Subjects discussed in it include the report of the 
late Dr. Eichholz on the deaf, dumb, and deafened ; Cir- 
culars 1337 and 1337c? of the Ministry of Health.; the 
appointment of a permanent advisory committee on the 
welfare of the deaf ; the need for special legislation in 
connexion with deafness ; and the place of the Counties 
Associations for the Deaf in the national scheme of welfare 
work for the deaf. 

6 An Evaluation of School Health Procedures. By R. I-'r.inzrn, 
Ph.D. School Health Research Monographs No. 5. New York: 
American Child Health Association. 1933. (Pp. 144. Paper bind- 
ing, 90 cents ; cloth binding, 1.15 dollars.) 

* London : C. Griffin and Co., Ltd. 1934. (Pp. 325. 10s. 6d. net.) 

10 l-e Sucre : A rent Tlnfrapeulujue . Par Dr. J. Sigwald. Paris: 

J. B. Bailliere et Fils. 1934. (Pp. G7. 6 fr.) 
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THE HEALTH OF THE NAVY 


REPORT FOR 1932 

The statistical report of the health of the Royal Navy 
for the year 1932' is divided into throe sections : a general 
summary of the statistical information ; remarks on 
certain diseases as they affect the total Force and the 
various stations ; and articles on hygiene, pathology, 
surgery, medicine, and dentistry*. For comparison, the 
average figures for the five years 1927-31 have been 
inserted, and the figures for 1932 are also compared with 
those of the preceding year. The total number of cases 
of disease and injury* entered on the sick list was 39.2S4, 
an increase of 6.12 per 1,000 in comparison with the five- 
y*ear average, but a decrease of 19.82 on the figure for 
1931. The average number of sick men daily* was 1,624.76, 
being 0.82 less than in 1931, and 0.54 below the five- 
year average. The total number of days' sickness on 
board and in hospital was 594,665, which represents an 
average loss of service of 7.14. The total number invalided 
was 1,266, a decrease of 1.77 as compared with the five- 
year average. Many of these were men temporarily 
invalided from foreign stations, and able eventually to 
rejoin the active Force. The total number finally* 
invalided — denoting the " waste ” of the Service during 
the year-f-was 1,013, a ratio of 12.16 per 1,000. Of the 
1,266 invalidings, disease- accounted for 1,166. The total 
number of deaths was 26S, a ratio of 3.21 per 1,000, 
representing slight increases on the 1931 figure and the 
fiye-y’ear average. Of this number 131 were due to 
disease and 137 to injury*. 

Diseases and Injuries 

Four cases of typhoid fever and eight of paratyphoid 
occurred during the year ; there were forty*-five cases of 
dysentery, ten being , relapses, and none fatal. In only one 
of the typhoid cases was a * history obtained pointing to 
infection by food or drink. One patient appeared to have 
been infected by a friend who lived in a street in Chatham 
where several cases of typhoid fever occurred during the 
summer. Of the eight paratyphoid cases, four were recorded 
by the Mediterranean Station, one by the America and West 
Indies Station, two by the Home Station, and one bv the 
China Station. The incidence of malaria fell, there being 
255 cases in 1932 as compared with 279 in 1931. .The China 
Station reported 100 cases ; in fifty-three of these the infection 
was contracted in or near Hong-Kong. In Africa there were 
forty-nine cases ; Port Harcourt and Fernando Po are con- 
sidered the principal centres of infection. Opinions differ in 
West Africa as to the prophylactic value of quinine, but 
there is some ground for believing that the onset of an attack 
is thereby delayed, and that cases in which the disease 
eventually develops respond more readily to treatment. In 
H.M.S. Delphinium all the ratings received 5 grains of quinine 
in- solution on five days a week, and 10 grains on two days 
a week; in forty* selected cases 1/6 grain of plasmoquine 
simplex was combined with this medication. No fresh intern 
tions occurred in this sloop. The opinion is expressed in the 
report that the anti-malarial campaign organized by .the Naval 
authorities must contribute in no small measure to the low 
incidence of cases on a station such as this, where malaria 
is so prevalent. The disease is endemic within the. limits of 
the East Indies Station, but in 1932 there were only thirty- 
eight cases, whereas in 1929 the figure was 200. 

There were 792 cases of influenza, as compared with 
2,213 in 1931. The incidence of acute meningococcal infec- 
tions also fell ; the mortality rate was lower and the recovery- 
rate higher. Good results were obtained bv frequent lumbar 
puncture combined with rectal hypotonic glucose solution. 
Lumbar puncture and the intrathecal injection of serum were 
performed twice a day in the early stages, maximal quantities 
ol fluid being given by* mouth and rectum. After the first 
four days it was usually possible to perform ; thecal drainage 
once a day, and to continue the injection of serum until the 
cerebro-spinal fluid became clear. If the patient showed toxic 
signs, such as a rash, intravenous serum was given daily. 

1 H.M. Stationery Office. 1934. (2s*. 6d. net.) 


Doses up to 40 c.cm. were tolerated. Pulmonary tuberculosis 
was responsible for 206 cases, as compared with 179 in 1931, 
most coming from the Home Station and the Mediterranean. 
There were twenty-four cases of non-pulmonary* tuberculosis. 
In the previous histories of these 230 cases of tuberculosis 
a definite family infection was traced in eleven ; -seventy-five 
patients had seen tropical service of varying periods -during 
the previous five years, five had had malaria, and in .fifty 
cases, there was a medical history* of predisposing diseases, 
such as repeated catarrh, bronchitis, and pleurisy*. Three 
cases of undulant fever were reported from the Home Station 
and twelve from the Mediterranean. During the summer of 
1932 the disease was more than usually*- prevalent in Malta, 
but the source of infection could not he traced in any instance. 
The question of pasteurization * of goats’ milk is being con- 
sidered. The number of fresh venereal infections fell again 
in 1932, there being 4,63S as compared with 4,962 in the 
previous year. Gonococcal infection was lessened, by* 237 
cases, syphilis (first record) by twenty cases, and chancroid 
by sixty-seven. Diseases of the respiratory* system fell by 
2,232 as compared with 1931, the total being 7,256 *, the 
■ majority* were catarrhs. The figure for general injuries was 
328, as compared with 235 in 1931 ; this figure includes cases 
of multiple injuries, bums, and scalds, heat-stroke, drowning, 
suffocation, and compressed-air disease. 

SrEciAL Departments . 

Mention is again made of the occasional evidence ol con- 
tamination of Plymouth water by gulls. The introduction 
in 1930 of Dick tests and active immunization against scarlet 
lever in the boys' training establishment Sf. I'incent has 
proved encouraging; 90 cases per 1,000 in 1928, and otify 
4.8 in 1932. Further research on undulant fever has been 
conducted at Malta, where Huddleson’s (1928) haemagglutina- 
tion test has proved reliable as a bedside aid to the diagnosis 
of Brucella infections, and a 'modified method of preparing 
the antigen for it has been designed- Examination of the 
melitin test showed that the reaction seldom became positive 
until the later stages of the disease, and was therefore useless 
in the diagnosis ot acute cases. It was found, also, that 
when the reaction had once become positive it remained so 
for many* years. The test proved useful in distinguishing 
between old and very early cases, and might be the only- 
means of recognizing certain chronic febrile cases. It 
is suggested, further, that since n lelitensis -cases seldom show 
a positive melitin reaction until they begin to improve, this 
test may*_ have a prognostic significance. If it is performed 
during the early stages of the disease and a severe constitu- 
tional reaction follows, although the local reaction remains 
negative, this is very.strong evidence in favour of the diagnosis 
of undulant fever. 

Further research into the effect of active prophylactic 
immunization against diphtheria of the boys at Greenwich 
Hospital School was undertaken at the Royal Naval Medical 
School. During the autumn term there were eighteen cases 
of diphtheria, and, finding that some of these patients had 
lost their immunity- and become Schick-positive, the whole 
school was retested, forty-eight out of 734 bovs being found 
thus to be Schick-positive in some degree. Of the forty-eight 
nine had joined the school naturally- immune, while the 
remaining thirty-nine had been immunized by inoculation sub- 
sequent to joining. It was confirmed that the stimulus pro- 
vided. by the Schick test had sufficed to restore the Schick 
immunity of all but one of the nine bovs who had joined the 
school naturally immune, but of the thirty-nine artificially 
immunized only lour responded to the stimulus of the test 
to a degree sufficient -to raise the circulatory antitoxin above 
the Schick level. A small outbreak of diphtheria occurred 
in the last quarter of 1932, but only four of the eighteen 
cases were clinically recognizable, and three of these had not 
had time to develop immunity. The infective agent was the 
C diphtheria " gravis type ” — previously known as the cause 
of the severe and intractable cases of the Leeds epidemic 
three years ago. The school epidemic was so mild, on the 
contrary, that in several instances no antitoxin treatment 
was required. For new boys joining the school during 1932 
the Moloney, or Canadian , intradermic test was used to 
eliminate those likely to give undue reactions after prophy- 
lactic doses of toxoid. Boys who were Moloney-negative and 
ochick-positive were immunized with toxoid without unduly 
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severe reactions. Boys who were positive to both tests were 
immunized with toxin-antitoxin floccules. 

A follow-up system for contrasting the end-results of the 
different types of operation for inguinal hernia has been 
instituted, but it is as yet too early to define the relative 
merits. In the acute stage of gonorrhoea hexamine has come 
back into favour at Chatham as compared with alkalis. A 
vaccine containing strains of gonococci and secondary 
organisms appears to have lessened complications. This 
vaccine proved useful also in' chronic cases and metastatic 
sequels. The improvement in the dental health recorded in 
1931 was continued in 1932, the volume of prophylactic and 
conservative treatment increased, and fewer cases needed 
root treatment. 


MEDICAL PROGRESS IN FIJI 


The earliest records of British colonization in the islands 
of the Western Pacific show that administrative and 
medical authorities have always agreed that the best way 
of bringing up-to-date medical aid to' the native inhabit- 
ants is to train native medical practitioners. A native 
medical School has been in existence for more than fifty 
years at Suva in the island of Vitilevu, and, during the 
last six, special efforts have been made in the new 
Central Medical School to provide a more adequate and 
practical scheme of instruction. The establishment of 
this new school for native students from the various 
island administrations arose out of the co-operation of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in a survey of health 
problems, and already many native practitioners are 
at work in islands where before there was but little 
medical treatment. Isolated places are now being helped 
in this way, and a determined campaign against ignorance 
and superstition is being carried on. The local Branch 
of the British Medical Association has taken great interest 
in the school, presenting to it equipment of .different 
kinds and awarding a gold medal in surgery. It holds 
its clinical meetings in the school buildings. A journal 
of practical medicine has been brought into being ; the 
first issue of The Native Medical Practitioner appeared 
in November, 1930 ; the second in April, 1931 ; the third 
in March, 1932 ; and the fourth in February, 1933. 
Fijian medical practitioners are contributing to its columns 
in increasing numbers, and its value to them in .keeping 
their knowledge up to date is obvious. Its inception was 
largely due to "Dr. T. Clunie, honorary secretary' of the 
Fiji Branch of the B.M.A. Mainly devoted to practical 
clinical topics relating to diagnosis and treatment, it 
serves to instruct and encourage native doctors in' very- 
isolated situations, and to link them together and with 
their school. At the beginning of '1932 there were forty- 
students in residence, this being the maximum number 
the dormitories could accommodate they represented 
eight different native groups, varying much in such 
respects as amenability to discipline, ability to learn, and 
readiness to accept responsibility-. The course .lasts now 
for four years ; there is an entrance examination, and a 
certificate is awarded when the final examinations have 
been passed. 


The Colonial War Memorial Hospital 

A. milestone in the history of Fijian medicine was reached 
at the end of 1923 with the opening of this institution. In 
his annual medical and health report for 1932 Dr. A. H. B. 
Pearce, chief jnedical officer to the Fiji Legislative Council, 
states that this large and well-equipped hospital is being 
increasingly patronized by Europeans, many of whom in 
the past would have gone for treatment to New Zealand 
or Sydney The work was much heavier than m the pre- 
ceding year— every bed occupied and a long waiting list. 
The number of in-patients treated was 2,345, and of out- 
patients 20,049, as compared with 2,303 and 14,041 for the 
previous year. In the in-patient theatre 635 operations were 
performed, and 590 minor operations in the out-patient 
theatre. The medical superintendent, Dr. T. Clunie, reports 


that the third- and fourth-year students from the Central 
Medical - School act as dressers and male nurses, in addition 
to undergoing training periods in the dispensary, eye depart- 
ment, and post-mortem room. Post-graduate courses are con- 
ducted by local practitioners of at least five years' standing. 
Clinical meetings have been arranged ' from time to time at 
the medical school. During the year under review the :r-ray 
department was reorganized, and such procedures as intra- 
venous pyelography and cholecystography were introduced. 
Attempts are being made to build up a blood transfusion 
service, and a study of blood groups in the Pacific is 
proceeding. 

Child Welfare Work 

Since the inauguration of a scheme of child welfare work 
in 1927 in the province of Tailevu, this activity has rapidly 
extended to nearly every district in Fiji. At the .beginning 
of 1932 there were six qualified European child welfare nurses 
working at centres, while Fijian women's committees were 
operating in districts where there were no centres. The 
natives are showing a growing appreciation of this work, 
and in several provinces the wives of chiefs and officials are 
taking an active interest in it. In a native suburb of the 
town of Suva, where there is a considerable Fijian population, 
a committee of women has arranged for the daily inspection 
of children, regular visits being paid to the homes with the 
object of improving sanitary conditions. Monthly meetings 
are held by the assistant secretary for native affairs and the 
medical officer of health. In connexion with this work an 
ante-natal clinic has been opened at the Colonial War Memorial 
Hospital, with sessions at fortnightly intervals. Its work is 
limited to Fijian natives, but it is hoped to extend these 
services to Indians should application be made. Dr. Clunie 
is convinced that such a clinic could be of immense value 
in saving many lives annually, as well as in avoiding much 
ill-health for mothers and prospective mothers. 

General Health Measures 

The mass inoculation of the population with T.A.B. vaccine 
is being continued, and 15,000 injections were given in 1932. 
The incidence of enteric fever is steadily decreasing, as also 
is that of amoebic dysentery, which had been previously both 
widespread and severe. The port health authorities are using 
every means to prevent the introduction of the anopheles 
mosquito into the Colony, very strict regulations being 
enforced in the case of ships arriving from malarial ports. 
The bad sanitary conditions reported in 1930 in Suva have 
now been remedied, but it is held that a system of 'house-to- 
house inspection is still necessary if further needed improve- 
ments are to be effected in water supply', surface drainage, 
and disposal of house refuse. 

Control of Leprosy 

The Central Leper Hospital at Makogai reports that the 
number of cases in need of treatment is increasing. -Dr. C. J. 
Austin, its medical superintendent, is convinced that there 
are still many undetected cases. He remarks that in. such 
a centre as Makogai, where there are patients of so many 
different races, it should be a matter of inquiry' how far- the 
racial factor affects the degree of resistance to infection and 
of response to treatment. Careful examination indicated the 
Indians as being more liable to the cutaneous than to the 
neural ty’pe, while in the Fijians the liability was reversed. 
Indians responded more readily to treatment, but this appar- 
ent anomaly” is probably due in part to the Indians taking 
greater care of themselves, and being more willing to undergo 
treatment so as to rejoin their relatives outside hospital.- The 
Fijians, on the other hand, find themselves comfortable, have 
no particular fear of the disease, and do not exert themselves 
to get well. All patients are encouraged to take chaulmoogra 
oil by mouth to the limit of tolerance, 0.5 per cent, iodine 
being added to render the 'drug more palatable. The iodized 
{0.5 per cent.) ethyl esters of hydnocarpus have been found 
to be the least irritating and the most popular. In con- 
trolling developed reactions the three most useful drugs are 
held to be ephedrine by mouth, antimony and sodium tartrate 
intravenously, and the ethyl esters of calophyllum (dilo) 
intramuscularly. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF MATERNAL 
MORTALITY 

An inquiry undertaken by the New York Academy of 
Medicine into the maternal mortality of that city has 
yielded results of great interest and importance. 1 The 
director of this investigation, Dr. Ransom S. Hooker, 
after referring -to the failure of previous inquiries in 
New York to achieve results, describes the plan which 
was eventually evolved by the Public Health Relations 
Committee of the Academy, in consultation with an 
Obstetrical Advisory' Committee, consisting of men of 
great experience and distinction. They decided to 
conduct a continuous inquiry', limited to New York 
City, over a period of three y'ears, weekly reports of 
all maternal deaths being received in order that the 
investigation should run’ concurrently with the deaths, 
and the inquiries be made while the circumstances were 
still fresh in the minds of the attendants. The task of 
collecting the material was entrusted to two medical 
women, who personally sought all the information, with 
the assistance in respect of midwives’ cases of a 
registered nurse-midwife. All persons who had ’ been 
in attendance upon the patients at any time were 
interviewed. The material thus obtained was reviewed 
monthly by the Obstetrical Advisory' Committee in 
consultation with the investigators themselves. The 
alternative method of eliciting facts by questionary had 
been tried before and shown to be unreliable. . The 
authors believe that their method of direct personal 
inquiry' by selected investigators is much more likely to 
yield accurate data, an opinion in which all who have 
had experience of the answers received to a questionary 
will concur. The data thus obtained were analysed, 
classified, and correlated by the Advisory' Committee 
before conclusions were drawn. In all 2,041 maternal 
deaths were passed in review. 

The maternal mortality rate for New York City 
(5.76 per 1,000 in 1931) is admittedly high, though 
considerably below that for the whple registration area 
of the United States, which was 6.6 per 1,000 in the 
same y'ear. In the cosmopolitan character of its popu- 
lation, and in the existence of large slum areas, the 
conditions do not differ materially from those of 
London." The presence, however, of a negro popula- 
tion, estimated at 24S.OOO, forms a complication of 
which we have no experience in this country'. During 
the period covered by' the inquiry the maternal mortality' 
rate yvas 11.5 per 1,000 for negro women as against 
5.5 per 1,000 for yvhites. The high maternal mortality 
rate prevalent among negroes is widespread in the 

1 Mati'riutl Mortality in Xtu Yorh CifjY I9JO-J.OJ2. By the Ntnv 
York Academy of Medicine Committee on Public Health Relations. 
London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press. (Ss. 6d. net.) 

5 The comparable figure for the Administrative County of London 
was 3.6S. 


United States, and formed a subject of comment 
in a report of the White House Conference revieyved in 
these columns on January 13th (p. 69). The first 
concrete result yvhich emerged from the inquiry' yvas 
that the returns published by' the Neyv York State 
Department of Health considerably' underestimated the 
true extent of the maternal ’mortality. The investiga- 
tions of the committee made . it .possible to check the 
published figures, with the result that the maternal 
mortality rate for 1931 yvas shoyvn to he, not 5.76, but 
6.12, and the rate for septicaemia alone yvas shoyvn to 
be, not 1.58 as published, but 2.36 per 1,000 births. 
The .cases judged to have been wrongly certified yvere 
not reported in all instances by' independent practi- 
tioners ; some yvere hospital cases, for yvhich, however, 
expert obstetric diagnosis was' not available. It .is not 
suggested ' that underestimation yvas wilful, but the 
extent of the inaccuracies-, amounting in respect of 
septicaemia to nearly 50 per cent., . is certainly 
surprising. • • 

The committee determined that one of its most 
important objecth'es should be to pick out the deaths 
yvhich could have been avoided, and throughout the 
report a classification of deaths as “ prey'en table ” or 
"non-preventable" has been'follorved. The principles 
upon. which classification yvas based are not susceptible 
of brief statement, but they emerge fairly' yvell from 
the illustrative cases recorded in the report. In the 
result 65.8 per cent, of the total deaths yvere judged 
to have been "preventable" ; in' the case of deaths 
from septicaemia this figure rises to 75.1 per cent. 
Out of forty-seven deaths from therapeutic abortion 
two-thirds yvere held to have been preventable, and out 
of 117 deaths following post-partum haemorrhage no 
fewer than ninety-three yvere thus regarded. There 
yvere 310 deaths after Caesarean section, and of these 
246 yvere judged to have been "preventable.”. In 
reading the comments on these cases one cannot escape 
the reflection that after all preventability is relative, 
and shpuld be estimated yvith regard to the degree of 
obstetric skill which the average doctor and midyvife 
may' fairly' be assumed to possess, together yvith the 
facilities yvhich are available for obtaining expert 
assistance and advice. These considerations have 
clearly' been in the minds of the committee, for it is 
not suggested, that fatalities classed as preventable 
necessarily carry' an implication of negligence or of 
incompetence. The committee has endeavoured to 
push the question of preventability a stage further in 
allocating responsibility to the physician, the midyvife, 
or the hospital in the case of certain groups of maternal 
deaths. It appears probable, hoyvever, that in a 
proportion of cases ineffective co-operation between the 
different elements of the maternity service was mainly 
responsible. To the lack of co-operation between 
physicians and midwives the committee makes regretful 
reference. A remarkable feature, which illustrates this 
point, is that out of S9S deaths from causes other than 
sepsis, 259 patients died undelivered — that is, a pro- 
portion of 2S.S per cent. There yvere in all 231 
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patients who died from albuminuria and eclampsia, physician ... . under comparable circumstances arid 
and of these ninety r one died undelivered — a proportion "for comparable cases." In view of these results the 
of 39 per cent. In view of the abundant hospital opinion is expressed that the relative advantages of 
provision available for midwifery in New York, this hospital and domiciliary midwifery in New York City 

regrettable feature can only be attributed to defective demand reconsideration. We welcome this approach 

organization.. to the position which has so long been held in this 

During the period of the inquiry ‘70.7 per cent, of country. The report closes with a chapter of con- 

all confinements occurred in hospital, a proportion very elusions which shirk no issue and are characterized by 

much higher than could be found in any English city, £t high courage and an entire frankness which cannot 

In all countries operative deliveries are relatively more be too warmly commended. And it must be admitted 
frequent in hospital than in domiciliary' practice, for that our New York colleagues have shown us a better 
reasons which are' well recognized. "The calculation way of studying maternal mortality in the mass 'than 
made by the committee from various data is that while >ve have been able to evolve for ourselves. 

in hospital operative deliveries constituted 24.3 per 

cent., the proportion- for the whole city reached the 

astonishingly high figure of 20 per cent. Upon this AUTOPHARMACOLOGY - ' 

.estimate is based the further estimate that the over-all $ir Henry Dale chose the title “ Progress in Auto- 
mortality rate was 10.5 per cent, for operative as pharmacology ” for the Dohme Memorial Lectures 

against 2 per cent, for ■ spontaneous deliveries. It is, which he delivered last year in Baltimore. These 

however, open to question whether, any useful purpose lectures have now been published, 1 and they give an 
is ■ served by setting up a comparison between spon- interesting review of an important new development in 
taneous deliveries, on the one hand, and, on the other, physiology and pharmacology. Claude Bernard dis- 
a group of widely differing operative procedures — for covered that the liver supplied sugar to the blood 
example, low forceps and Caesarean section. There by breaking down its glycogen, and this process he 
can be no true basis for comparison between them, named " internal secretion." He realized the dominant 
The rapidly increasing frequency with which Caesarean importance of the composition of the fluids bathing the 

section was performed is the subject of stern comment body cells {milieu interne), and conceived the general 

in the report. At the New York Lying-in ' Hospital idea of this medium being modified in innumerable ways 

this operation was performed in 4.98 per cent, of all by the activity of organs. The sensational discoveries 
private cases, and in 3.28 per cent, of all cases in the of endocrinology diverted interest from this wide con- 
open wards. Many of the operations were done “ on ception, and focused attention on the activities of the 
request." The data .required for calculating the small glands which specialize in the internal secretions, 
mortality rate for all Caesarean operations were not Jt has now become clear that the vital functions, and 
available, buf it is ominous that 50 per cent, of the in particular the circulation, are largely regulated by 
reported deaths were due to infection. The conclusion g. whole range of substances formed by tissues which are 
of the committee is that " the indications for Cdesarcan not so specialized. The regulation of respiration by 
section need restatement and limitation to really valid c arbon dioxide tension is a classical illustration of this 
causes ” ; and, further, that “ ‘only those with adequate process, but in recent years many new examples have 
training in abdominal surgery should be considered been found. 

suitable operators.” The investigations of Dale and his collaborators into 

The committee regarded it as important to consider the nature of the active principles of ergot revealed the 
the “ type of medical attendant ” in relation to presence of the two interesting substances, histamine 
mortality, and the details were actually obtained for all and acetylcholine. For many years these were looked 
the 115,621 births which occurred in 1931.- The great upon as pharmacological curiosities, but it was gradually 
majority could be classified as obstetricians, general realized that they were of great physiological signi- 
practitioners, surgeons, or midwives. The remainder ficance. The importance of histamine was established 
formed a heterogeneous collection of thirteen different by two discoveries: first, that large doses resulted in 
kinds of specialist, of whom the paediatricians were the 3 condition very similar to that of shock, and, secondly, 
most in favour, and psychiatrists the least. The mid- that traces of histamine occurred in certain organs, 
wives come out best, with a mortality rate of 1.4 per Magnus and his school demonstrated that the activity 
1,000, the surgeons being far behind them at 9.9, per of the gut was regulated by the presence of acetyl- 
1,000, due largely, it is believed, to the predilection choline, whilst Loewi showed in 1920 that the vagus 
shown by them for Caesarean section. The veil is not nerve acted on the heart by liberation of acetylcholine, 
lifted upon the results obtained by the ^roup of This work provided a new conception of the mode of 
" miscellanies." It would appear that re-education action of autonomic nerves, and also established the 
of the New York public in the exercise of its right fundamental physiological importance of acetylcholine, 
of free choice of doctor is one of the urgent needs of the In recent years a series of other natural constituents 
moment. The American attitude towards midwives is of body tissues have been identified and found to 
changing rapidly. The report declares that “ the produce powerful pharmacological actions. Ade nosine 
midwife’s results are as good as those obtained by the 1 Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 1933, lm, 297 . 
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phosphate was shown by Drury and Szent-Gyorgyi to 
bring about a powerful vaso-dilator action, and also 
to cause heart-block. In addition, a number of other 
vaso-dilator and vaso~constrictor substances have been 
partially identified. Unfortunately, work in this field 
is of quite exceptional difficult}', for the active principles 
are numerous, they occur together as a rule, and are 
easily inactivated by chemical treatment. For these 
reasons it usually takes many years to determine with 
certainty the identity of an active principle present in 
organ extracts, and after this has been achieved it may 
prove an even longer task to decide the probable role 
of the substance in normal physiological processes. Often 
the evidence available is so contradictor}' that it does 
not even indicate probabilities to anyone who has not 
extensive experience of the technique involved. 

Sir Henry Dale has presented in his lectures a 
masterly account of an intricate and confused subject. 
Discoveries in this field have already modified our 
fundamental physiological conceptions and have been 
of some service in therapeutics. It seems probable that 
the subject will be of far greater importance in the 
future. Sir Henry Dale summarizes the present position 
in the following words : “ , . it already seems possible 

to state that the whole of the control of the activity, 
not only of the blood vessels, but of all the involuntary 
muscle and gland cells in the body, is effected by a 
series of chemical, pharmacodynamic agents. These 
may be liberated by impulses in sympathetic or para- 
sympathetic nerve fibres, including with the latter the 
axon-branches of sensory fibres to blood vessels ; or 
they may be formed in endocrine organs, and dis- 
tributed by the blood to produce their effects simul- 
taneously on all cells responsive to their action ; or, 
finally, they may be widely distributed in tissues having 
no special endocrine function, and their liberation to 
produce local pharmacodynamic effects may be inde- 
pendent ot any nervous control. Already we can write 
whole chapters of this story in terms of exact chemistry', 
and there can be little doubt that others will follow." 


WATER SUPPLIES 

The long-continued drought is over for the time being, 
but it will need much more rain than we have already 
had this month to remove anxiety about next summer's 
water supply. Most of the urban authorities have 
withstood remarkably well the strain of an exceptional 
period of dry weather, but many rural areas have 
suffered hardship. On February' 21st the Ministry of 
Health issued a circular and memorandum to local 
authorities and waterworks companies, calling upon 
them to scrutinize their position with an eye not 
merely to the needs of the moment but to possible 
difficulty in the future. " They should have plans 
for economizing consumption and for augmentin'* 
supplies read}- to put into operation if the drought 
continues and further measures become necessary'." 
It was pointed out that inconvenience to the consumer 
is a less evil than the grave shortage and more drastic 
lestrictions which it sets out to avert. In a speech 
kst Friday the Minister said that the recent rain was 
helping the dried-up rural areas, but had not made 


much difference y'et to the water situation in the towns, 
and the outlook for the summer was still one of diffi- 
culty. Among the matters on which the Ministry's 
Memorandum of February 21st (17SW) gave guidance 
was the risk of pollution. “ Wherever the purity of 
the water is threatened special means of purification 
should be undertaken. The readiest of these is 
chlorination. Chlorination should be employ’ed only 
under expert supervision, and with the precautions 
necessary' to secure that the process is property and 
efficiently carried out.” A further Memorandum 
(179 XV) has now been issued on the treatment of water 
with chlorine as a means of rapid and effective 
sterilization. The great thing about chlorination is 
that if it is adequately' carried out water which could 
not in the ordinary' way be used without risk to health 
can be safety brought into service, thus making avail- 
able new sources of supply in time of shortage. While 
the welcome showers of the past two or three weeks 
have eased the situation, only a continuance of wet 
weather can make up for the abnormally low rainfall 
since March, 1933. So. far as public health is con- 
cerned, it has to be kept in mind that where surface 
gathering grounds are subjected to heavy rains following 
a drought a larger proportion of impurities may find its 
way into the reservoirs, and so call for special’ methods 
of purification. 


DINITROPHENOL FOR REDUCING WEIGHT 
The recent death of a young professional dancer from 
poisoning by a nitrophenol compound (dektysil) has 
given publicity to the dangers of talcing allied com- 
pounds for the purpose of " slimming,” and we would 
draw the attention of readers to an article by Dr. 
D. M. Dunlop in our current issue (p. 524), in which 
a useful summary' is given of present knowledge on 
these drugs, with the results of experimental work. 
It has been known for some time that the nitrophenols 
are powerful stimulators of metabolism, causing a 
marked increase in oxygen consumption. A few years 
ago workers in Heymans's laboratory' demonstrated 
the potent effect of dinitrophenol in raising the basal 
metabolic rate: it was found that doses of about 
0. 1 gram could cause an increase of about 50 per cent. 
Dodds and Pope have shown 1 that another compound, 
dinitro-o-cresol, is about five times as potent as 
dinitrophenol. Recent work in America 2 indicates that 
dinitrophenol acts by' stimulating the metabolic activity 
of the cells by increasing their oxygen consumption, 
and that its action is independent of nervous or 
glandular activity. Dr. Dunlop's conclusion that the 
increased metabolism is mainly at the' expense of fat 
confirms the observation of other workers. The fact 
that administration of dinitrophenol is accompanied 
by no significant change in pulse rate or blood pressure 
was thought to give this drug an advantage over 
thyroid in cases in which reduction of weight is con- 
sidered to be necessary. The danger of this, however, 
is that the practising phyrician is deprived of these 
clinical means of observing the effect of the drug, which 
are of great value in thyroid medication ; and, as 
Dodds and Robertson 3 point out, it would appear that 
the action of the drug should be checked by determina- 
tion of the basal metabolic rate: estimation of this 


1 Lancet. 1933, it, 353. 

* Jaunt. Afi'.cr. Med. Assoc., 1933, ci 
Lancet, 1933, if, 1137. 
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■ by Read’s formula would of course be unreliable. 
Dinitrophenol is no substitute for thyroid in myx- 
oedematous states. If the drug is pushed too far it 
causes a rise of temperature which may end in a fatal 
hyperpyrexia, and it seems that the margin between 
the febrile and the fatal dose is small. Dodds observed 
that sweating, lethargy, headache, loss of appetite, and 
a greenish-yellow conjunctiva- appeared- as toxic effects 
the basal metabolic rate exceeded + 50 after adminis- 
tration of dinitro-o-cresol, and Wassermann and Gold- 
smith, 1 who report one fatality in eighteen cases 
treated by dinitrophenol, also noticed a yellowish dis- 
coloration of the skin and conjunctiva, remarking that 
this drug is “ unpredictably toxic ” to some patients. 
The dangers of drugs of this potency are obvious, 
but clinical evidence suggests that they can be safely 
employed for short periods provided they are given 
under the strictest medical supervision. The grave 
risk incurred by uncontrolled self-medication has been 
brought home to -the public in a tragic manner, and 
it would appear desirable that more extensive trial of 
these drugs should be made under Institutional condi- 
tions before they are widely used in private practice. 
Dr. Dunlop 'points out that, considering the great 
increase in general metabolism, the loss of weight - 
following the employment of dinitrophenol is dis- 
appointingly small, and he sounds a note of caution 
when he says: " It has yet to be demonstrated that 
they are as safe and effective for weight reduction in 
human beings as other methods in common use.” 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 
Not many medical men realize the great debt that they 
and the whole community owe to' the Board of Educa- 
tion for its enterprise and skill in the organization and 
development of physical training in the schools of the 
country'. Fifty years ago physical training was an 
unsatisfactory affair of dumb-bells, strained muscles, 
and violent stamping, carried- on indoors in heavy 
clothes. The official handbook- recently produced by 
the Board of Education shows the great changes that 
have, taken place. This should be bought and studied 
carefully by everyone who is interested in the physical 
training of children, for .it is one of the most practical 
and detailed textbooks that have appeared, and its 
methods are as sensible and effective as careful research 
into scientific physical training can make them. It is 
mainly concerned with children between the ages of 
5 and 11, but it includes a section dealing with an 
extension of the training to ensure continuity with the 
older groups. The Board proposes to issue separate 
syllabuses for senior boys and girls between 11 and 15. 
After discussing the fundamental principles that 
underlie all physical education, and teaching methods 
suitable for children in general, it gives some splendid 
advice on organizing games, dancing, and swimming, 
and a series, of exercises for every part of the body, 
illustrated with attractive line drawings and photo- 
graphs. The instructions are so detailed that the 
teacher of very moderate inventiveness will be able to 
keep his or her class amused on a whole succession 
of cold days with only the slightest forethought. The 
general remarks on posture show more than anything 


1 fount. Amer. Med. Assoc.. 1934, cii, 523 

= Syllabus of J'ln-sical Trmmng for Schools. 1933. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1933. (Pp. 352. Is. 6d. net.) 


the immense strides physical education has made, and 
the sympathetic intelligence with which it is taught. 
A section which has a counterpart in hardly any 
manual of the kind is that on training leaders, one of 
the most vital duties of every teacher. It is enough 
to say, by way of praise, that the book will make all 
middle-aged people envious of the school children of 
to-day, and that if young officers had possessed this 
book during their" struggles to train recruits in the 
war, it would have made the difference to them between 
chronic anxiety and effortless achievement. 

WORK OF A RHEUMATISM CLINIC 
The work of the British Red Cross Society’s Clinic for 
Rheumatism in Peto Place, Regent’s Park, continued 
to expand in 1933. The extent of routine investigation 
and the range of treatment have widened, while several 
researches are being made in the attempt to elucidate 
some of the problems presented by the various 
rheumatic diseases. During the year 2,719 new 
patients were seen in the general out-patient depart- 
ment, and 644 in the private department. The average' 
number of attendances in the former was 25.95, while 
in the latter the average was only 12.9. This striking 
difference has been attributed to the generally less 
advanced rheumatic condition of the private patient 
seeking treatment, and to the greater proportion of 
those attending the general out-patient department who 
are employed in heavy manual, exposed, or outdoor 
occupations. Another possible factor is that a number 
of persons of limited means cease their attendance on 
the private floor after obtaining a certain measure of 
relief, on account of the financial strain entailed by 
protracted treatment and the time and distance involved 
in coming to the clinic. The medical board points out 
that although the importance of referring early cases 
of rheumatism for treatment is gradually becoming' 
more-, and more appreciated, advanced cases are still 
sent to the clinic. A large number of such patients 
who might have had a reasonable prospect of returning 
to their noimal work if treatment had been begun 
earlier are thus condemned to a life of more or less 
permanent invalidism, and any treatment given is, at 
the best, only palliative. Emphasis is therefore laid ' 
on the need for attending as soon as symptoms 
indicative of rheumatism have made their appearance. 
Reference is again made to the number of grave 
pathological non-rheumatic conditions sent up for 
investigation and treatment. The prestige of the clinic 
depends to a large extent on the fact that it has the 
facilities available for detailed examination and investi- 
gation of an obscure and difficult case in order to make 
a correct diagnosis, and the figures quoted in the report 
show the need for making a thorough routine examina- 
tion of every patient coming for consultation. In' 
attempting to assess the results of treatment of the 
rheumatic diseases all figures must be accepted with a 
certain amount of reserve, since so man}' factors modify 
any interpretation and deduction based on statistics. 
Bearing all these factors in mind, the following figures 
represent the results of the investigation into the effect " 
of treatment on patients discharged from the Red Cross 
Clinic. During last year 957 men and 1,615 women 
were discharged, but of these 196 men and 419 women 
did not complete treatment, and 43 men and 54 women 
were discharged on account of intercurrent disease. 
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The results of treatment expressed in percentages of 
the remaining 71S men and 1,142 women are as follows: 


Men and 

Men Women ' Women 

Cured 26.0 ...... 13.2 1S.3 

Considerably improved 25.9 27.6 26.8 

Definitely improved ... 32.5 36.6 35.0 

Slightly improved ... 2.2 3.8 3.2 

Unchanged ... ... 12.1 17.8 — .. 15.6 

Worse ... ... . 1-3 1.0 1.1 


Thus the percentage of men discharged as cured is 
almost double that of the women. Almost the same 
results were experienced in 1932, when the explanation 
advanced was that this was due to the fact that a 
larger percentage of men attending the clinic were 
suffering from some non-articular form of rheumatism, 
and that a man, being usually the chief wago-eamer 
of the f amity, is more likely to come for treatment when 
his rheumatism is in a less advanced stage, owing to 
the serious economic results of prolonged disability. 
The .proportion of patients whose condition, was either 
unchanged or worse is definitely higher in the case of 
women. The results of treatment show that a greater 
percentage of both men and women derived benefit 
from their attendance at the clinic in 1933 than in 1932, 
and this may possibly be due to the fact that patients 
are now presenting themselves when their rheumatism 
is less- advanced. The extent of the collaboration of 
the physician with tire different special departments is 
referred to in some detail, in the report, because it is 
believed that collective work upon the problem of 
efficient treatment will yield valuable results. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S. 

The nineteenth anniversary of the foundation of St. 
Dunstan’s, the organization that looks after all blinded 
ex-Servicemen from the British Empire, falls on 
Monday next. It took its name from Mr. Otto Kahn's 
house, St. Dunstan’s, in the Outer Circle of Regent’s 
Park, lent for the purpose, and there, on March 26th, 
1915, the late Sir Arthur Pearson really began the 
work with sixteen war-blinded patients. Before that 
a few cases had been treated at a house in the 
Bayswater Road, but with the removal to St. Dunstan’s 
the work of the organization may be said to have 
begun. The first case of war-blindness was that of 
a Belgian soldier, whose plight came to the knowledge 
of Sir Arthur Pearson at about the -same time "as he 
heard of that of three British soldiers, whereupon he 
conceived the idea of starting a hostel to teach blinded 
soldiers and sailors and airmen to ** leam to be blind.” 
By 1918 the numbers had increased to 1,500, and 
since then they have risen to 2,000. There were twenty- 
seven new cases during the last recorded period "of 
twelve months. Now St. Dunstan’s looks after about 
2,000 war-blinded ex-Servicemen and' 5,000 of their 
dependants. As a result of the work of the settle- 
ment and after-care department, originally started by 
Captain Ian Fraser, M.P., now chairman in succession 
to Sir Arthur Pearson, the great majority of. these men 
are installed in their own homes and carrying on the 
occupations they have learned since being blinded. 
In 1920 St. Dunstan’s moved to quarters in the Inner 
Circle of Regent’s Park, where its administrative head- 
quarters are still housed. A number of " bed ” cases 
are looked after at St. Dunstan’s at Brighton, which is 
also used as a convalescent and holiday home. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SURGERY 
.The next Congress of the International Society of 
Surgery will be held 'in Cairo from December 2Sth 
to 31st, 1935, under the presidency of Professor A. 
von Eiselsberg of Vienna. The subjects selected for 
discussion are: (1) surgery of the parathyroids; 
(2) surgery of the lumbar sympathetic ; (3) surgery 
of the colon (cancer excepted) ; and {4) the surgical 
complications of bilharziasis. Members of the society 
who wish to take part in any of the discussions should 
send their names to the secretary-general. Dr. L. Mayer, 
72, Rue de la Loi, Brussels, or to the British delegate, 
Professor Grey Turner of Newcastlc-upon-Tvne. It is 
hoped that some of the surgeons taking, part in the 
Annual Meeting of the. British Medical Association at 
Melbourne in September, 1935, will be able to attend 
the Cairo congress on their way home. 


BIOLOGICAL ASSAY 

The eighth annual report of the Pharmacological 
Laboratories of the Pharmaceutical Society contains- a 
record of a wide variety of work. It is interesting to 
note that research workers from all parts of the. world 
have come to the institute in Bloomsbury Square during 
the past year to study methods of biological assay. 
This fact is evidence of the increasing importance of 
these methods, which the laboratories have done so 
much to advance. One of the most interesting lines 
of investigation on the pharmacological side is the 
development by the director. Professor J. H. Bum, of 
a hypothesis relating asthma to adrenaline deficiency. 
The nutrition department has evolved various technical 
improvements- in methods of vitamin assay. Bio- 
chemical advances are causing rapid changes in this 
subject, and in this respect it is worthy of note that 
tire antiscorbutic activity of 1 mg. of the pure principle, 
ascorbic acid, has been estimated at 7.4 units, 
which is equal to 0.74 c:cm. of lemon juice. ' The 
amount of vitamin C needed by a mammal is therefore 
relatively small, though it is true that this quantity is 
more than one thousand times as great as the corre- 
sponding quantity of calciferol. 


HYPOCHONDRIASIS 

Few lectures given to a purely professional audience 
have had wider — or, on the whole, more intelligent — 
notice in the newspapers than Dr. Robert Hutchison's 
address on hypochondriasis published in the' British 
Medical Journal of March 3rd. Among the many 
editorials for which it has served, so to speak, as a text 
may be mentioned particularly a leading article headed 
“The Return of Fear” in the Church Times of 
March 16th. In this the editor discusses, from the 
point of view of national and social well-being, " the 
thesis which this wise physician applies to the conditions 
of physical health.” 

We regret to announce the death in Peking, at the 
age of 49, of Dr. Davidson Black, F.R.S., professor of 
anatomy, at the Peking Union Medical College, whose 
name is known throughout the world of science in 
connexion with his work in human palaeontology, and 
in particular with the discovery five years ago of the 
fossil Sinanthropus pehinensis. 
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In a leading article in the Journal of March 10th we 
drew attention to some of the general features of the 
Annual Report of the Medical Research Council, 1 and in 
this and a subsequent issue it . is proposed briefly to 
summarize the accounts therein ‘ given of research work 
carried out tinder its auspices. 

Influenza and Virus Diseases 
In the Journal 'of July 15th, 1933 (p. 115), we com- 
mented on the work ' done on ' influenza by Laidlaw, 
Andrewes, and Wilson Smith, who, using the ferret as 
an experimental animal, came to the conclusion that the 
primary infective agent in influenza is a filter-passing virus. 
Discussing this work in its present report, the Council 
points out that the experimental approach to the problem 
of influenza had for long been held up, not for lack of 
material resources, but because no laboratory animal was 
known to be susceptible to the disease. The brilliant 
investigation into canine distemper (a disease probably 
due to a virus) . in .which it was found that the ferret 
had a high susceptibility to the disorder, led to the use 
of this animal for experimental purposes during the in- 
fluenza epidemic at the beginning of 1933. The fact that 
ferrets developed a febrile reaction and a nasopharyngeal 
catarrh after nasal instillation of filtered washings from 
the nasopharynges of human beings suffering from in- 
fluenza, and the serial transmission of the disease from 
ferret to ferret, from filtered material, strongly pointed 
to a filter-passing virus as being the primary infective 
agent. The relation of this virus to that found by Shope 
in- “ hog-influenza ” has already been remarked upon.) 3 
The swine virus produces in the ferret a condition indis- 
tinguishable from that caused by the human virus, and 
the ferret recovered from either infection has an immunity 
to the other (partial to the swine virus on recovery from 
the human, .and complete for the converse). “ At this 
early stage,” the report states, " no claim can be made 
without cautious reservation as to the need for repeating 
experiments and of confirming results ; and, in any event, 
the prospect of practical application is still remote." - 
Work continues on the unit dimensions of viruses, and 
the correspondence between the measurement of viruses 
by Dr. Elford’s method of differential' filtration and those - 
obtained by Mr. Barnard’s ultra-violet photomicrographs 
strengthens the evidence for the identity of the optically 
demonstrable particles with the virus. Comparative 
measurements of this kind have been made for the 
viruses of vaccinia, fowl-pox, ectromelia, canary disease. 
Borna disease, and vesicular stomatitis of horses and 
cattle. Dr. Elford’s experiments suggest that the diameter 
of the infective units of the last-mentioned disease is 
somewhere between 70 and 100 millimicrons (1 milli- 
micron = one millionth of a millimetre). Mr. Barnard 
has identified minute particles in the fluid from . the 
vesicles in this disease. As such- units (70 to 100 
millimicrons) must be close to the limit of critical resolu- 
tion with the shortest ultra-violet wave-length that can 
be used with present-day optical apparatus, the corre- 
spondence of measurements by filtration and by photo- 
micrography has been extended to the lowest limits of 
detection. The cultivation of viruses under artificial con- 
ditions continues to present considerable difficulties. 
Attempts have been made to grow viruses in cultures 
of tissues from susceptible animals. Dr. Burnet has been 
carrying on researches on the classification of bacterio- 

■ Report of the Medical Research Council for the Year 1932-3. 
London: H.M. Stationers- Office. 1934. (2s. net.) 

3 Lancet , 1933, ii, G6. 


phages. Experiments go to show that bacteriophages are 
independent transmissible agents ahalogous to the viruses. 
Their properties have several points of resemblance to 
those of the visible bacteria, and recent work has 
strengthened the conception that bacteriophages are in- 
fective agents organized into extremely- minute particles. 
The photodynamic inactivation of viruses by means of 
methylene-Llue in the presence of light and "free oxygen 
has been turned to practical account by Drs. Perdrau 
and Todd, who have used the virus of canine distemper, 
inactivated in this way, as a vaccine, with the successful 
immunization of ferrets and dogs. 

Bacteriology 

Professor C. H. Browning, at the University and the 
Western Infirmary, Glasgow, with the help of various 
assistants, carried out, alt the request of the Council, a 
useful investigation into the problem of chronic carriers 
of. enteric infections. It appears that human beings are 
the sole source of the specific organisms, and that chronic 
carriers play an important part in the maintenance of 
enteric diseases. The medical treatment of carriers is, 
unfortunately, highly unsatisfactory, but surgical measures 
in cases in which the gall-bladder has been shown to be 
the reservoir of infection have been successful enough to 
justify their employment. Another bacteriological prob- 
lem of importance to the public health that has been the 
concern of the Council is bovine tuberculosis. Dr. L. 
Jordan of the Hannah Dairy Research Institute has ■ 
published a report on a large-scale experiment, promoted 
by- the Council, in the eradication of tuberculosis from 
herds- m an area of nine square miles in Ayrshire. Thirty 
farms were included in this experiment. The farmers 
were provided with free tuberculin testing and free expert 
advice, on the understanding that they would try to 
eliminate tuberculosis from their herds by isolation 
methods. Twenty of these farms were free from infection 
at the end of the experiment, as compared with eight at 
the beginning, and the results show that eradication of 
tuberculosis from heavily infected herds is by no means 
an impossible matter. The Council states in its report : 

” H is, nevertheless, important to note that, unless and 
until absolute eradication be accomplished, efficient pasteur- 
ization of milk remains an essential second line of defence 
in safeguarding human health. . . . Pasteurization, moreover 
gives protection against other diseases derived from cattle,’ 
preventing the transmission of bovine streptococcal infection 
and that of undulant fever. It may be added that the 
Council are not aware of any trustworthy evidence that 
pasteurization, if properly carried out, has any seriously 
damaging effect upon the nutritive qualities of the milk.” 

Research on Vitamins 

One of the most Significant advances made in vitamin' 
studies is the recent identification of vitamin C as an 
exact chemical substance. In 1924 Dr. S. S Zilva 
working for the Council at the Lister Institute dis- 
covered that active concentrates of the vitamin had a 
strong affinity for oxygen. Later, the Hungarian worker ' 
Dr. A. Szent-Gyorgyi observed that the properties of a 
substance he had isolated from the suprarenal cortex— 
hexuromc acid— were similar to those Zilva had shown 
were associated with vitamin C. In 1932 it was shown 
by Professor Tillmans in Germany that Zilva’s ” asso- 
ciated principle” and Szent-Gyorgyi's hexuronic acid 
were identical with the vitamin itself. This has been 
confirmed by Szent-Gyorgyi, and his substance, now 
known as ascorbic acid, is generally accepted as being 
pure vitamin C. Dr. S. S. Zilva, working at the Lister 
Institute, and in conjunction with the staff of the Low 
Temperature Research Station, Cambridge, has shown 
that Bramley s seedling apples keep their vitamin C 
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activity at long periods when stored at —20° C. ; when 
stored at higher temperatures the apples progressively lose 
this activity. It has been shown by other workers that 
the vitamin C activity o£ apples is inversely related to 
their nitrogen content, and it is also related to the number 
of the nuclear chromosomes of this fruit. Dr. J. Gough 
and Dr. Zilva have found the anterior lobe of the pituitary 
gland to be especially rich in ascorbic acid, as is the 
suprarenal cortex. The view that the suprarenal cortex 
might synthesize vitamin C is disproved (by work at the 
Dunn- Nutritional- Laboratory, Cambridge) by the fact 
that adrenal'ectcmized ' rats are still able to form the 
vitamin. Dr. L. J. Harris' and Dr. E. \V. Fish have 
produced experimental evidence that the first effect of 
vitamin C deficiency on tooth structure is- to' cause . loss 
of function and degeneration in the formative tissues. 
In the bones such deficiency results in degeneration of 
osteoblasts and cessation of formation of new bone. . 

Mrs. Mellanby’s work on dental caries has recently been' 
reviewed in the Journal: “ The Council regard this work 
as of much promise for the substantial reduction of the 
present scourge of dental caries.” In last year's report 
reference was made to the chemical investigations into 
the structure of the sterols, including calciferol (pure 
crystalline vitamin D). It was shown that they were 


related to such physiologically important substances as 
the bile acids and sex -hormones ; to . these may now be 
added carcinogenic substances isolated from' tar. Mr. 
Webster, investigating the distribution and fate of vitamin 
D in the body, has found that, in contrast to vitamin A, 
it is distributed almost uniformly in the fats present in 
the major organs — with the exception of the brain. 
Attempts to extract the natural vitamin D from the 
sterol fraction of cod-liver oil have so far failed, and work 
has also been done on the origin of vitamin D in the liver 
of the cod, which is a deep-sea dweller. A small but 
constant amount of the vitamin has been found in the 
copepods, which are th'e principal food supply of this fish 
in spring and summer. 

Dr. Parks (U.S.A-.) has assisted at the Dunn Nutritional 
Laboratory in studies on the way in which vitamin D 
promotes the assimilation of calcium and phosphate. As 
opposed to the theory that this vitamin acts by stimu- 
lating the parathyroid glands, it was found that .the latter 
have no effect in increasing the' absorption of calcium 
and phosphorus in rickets. Dr. Moore has shown that 
carotene can be utilized in the body as efficiently as 
vitamin A itself, but it has not yet been found possible 
to convert carotene into vitamin A outside the body. 

•' (To be concluded ) 


Ireland ' 

Irish Medical Dinner in London 
On St. Patrick’s Day about seventy members and guests 
of the Irish Medical -Schools’ and Graduates' Association 
dined together at Claridge’s Hotel. Colonel G. A. Moore, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., presided over the function, and the 
principal guests were the Earl and Countess of Iveagh 
and Lieut. -General J. A. Hartigan, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
the new Director-General of the Army Medical Services. 
During the evening the chairman of council- of the 
association, Mr. W. McKim McCullagh, announced the 
presentation of the Arnott memorial medal, first awarded 
in 1900, to the late Mr. E. Canny Ryall. He explained 
that this was a medal awarded only to Irish medical men 
who had brought distinction to their profession and their 
county’, either by some act of heroism or by some out- 
standing medical achievement. Mr. Canny Ryall’s claim 
to the distinction was his foundation of a hospital in 
London, All Saints’, in 1911 -; last year it moved into 
more spacious quarters than the other hospitals, St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s, devoted to the same specialty. Before 
his death Mr. Ryall learned, and expressed pleasure in 
the fact, that the association had decided to award him 
the medal. Mr. McCullagh then handed the medal to 
the president for presentation to Mr. Ryall’s widow, and 
the company drank a silent toast. Sir William de Courcy 
Wheeler, in proposing the health of the guests, said that 
Lady Iveagh had been invited as the guest of honour 
as a small tribute to her work during the meeting of the 
British Medical Association in Dublin last Julv. In spite 
of some preliminary' anxieties, the meeting proved one 
of the most successful in the hundred years’ history of 
the Association, and " did more for Ireland in one week 
than the statesmen had done for seven years.” This 
was due not a little to the fact that Lord and Lady Iveagh 
threw themselves heart and soul into its hospitalities, 
even placing their mansion on St. Stephen’s Green at 
the disposal of the ladies’ club. As for the other distin- 
guished guest, Lieut. -General Hartigan. who came from 
Limerick, Irishmen rejoiced in the fact that one of their 
race again was at the head of the Army Medical Services, 


remembering what was done for those services by another 
great Irishman,' Sir Alfred Keogh of Roscommon, before 
and during the war. In a charming response. Lady' 
Iveagh, M.P., after -remarking that she, herself, was only 
one-quarter Irish, said that all the things she had found 
best worth having in life had come from Ireland — including 
her husband. She professed her lifelong interest in 
hospitals and in medicine, though she realized that an 
interest in things medical should not lead the lay person 
to do any amateur diagnosing, and for her own part she 
knew just enough of medicine to know that she knew 
nothing at all. For family reasons, she owed a debt of 
gratitude to the medical profession. Lieut.-General 
Hartigan proposed the health of the association, whose 
president, he said, was a very old and esteemed friend 
and brother officer. As Director of the Army Medical 
Services he could not forget that the Irish medical schools 
had always given the Services the most loyal support. 
The association was founded in 187S for the dual purpose 
of maintaining the status of the profession and of promo- 
ting social intercourse among those bolding Irish medical 
qualifications. It was more years than he cared to count 
since he had had any direct connexion with the Irish 
schools and hospitals. The hospitals, when he knew 
theta, were always in a state of precarious finance, but 
no doubt their various chancellors of exchequer were now 
more at ease owing to the success of the newest Irish 
industry' ! Colonel Moore, in response to the toast, 
delighted the company with a genuine piece of Irish 
oratory, which any attempt to put on paper would only 
spoil. 

Sir William Whitla’s Bequests 
Sir William Whitla, past President of the British 
Medical Association, who died at his home in Belfast on 
December 11th, 1933, left personal estate in Great Britain' 
and Northern Ireland valued at £SS,473. His bequeri= 
include £10.000 to the Methodist College, Belfast ; his 
house to the governing body of Queen's University, 
Belfast, with the earnest wish that it may be used "as 
a residence for the vice-chancellor of the university ; and 
£500 to the Medical Institute, Belfast, the income to be 
used for payment of the ground rent of the premises in 
College Square. Subject to other bequests Sir William 
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Whitla left the residue of his property to Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Belfast, the income to be devoted towards the fund 
for the erection of a hostel for male students attending 
the university, or for the erection of a ceremonial or 
common hall within the university. The Medical Institute 
building' in Belfast, it may be recalled, was erected, 
equipped, and presented to the Ulster Medical Society 
by Sir William Whitla thirty-two years ago. 


Scotland 


Heredity and Health 

An address on recent researches into the question of 
heredity and health was delivered by Professor F. A. E. 
Crew of Edinburgh University on March 13th in the 
M'Lellan Galleries, Glasgow. Professor Crew said that in 
the past medicine had concerned itself almost entirely with • 
attempts to prevent and control diseases due to environ- 
mental causes. For this reason bacteriology had achieved 
a great development during the last half-century, and 
it might be assumed -that, in the future, prevention of 
disease due to these causes would become more and more 
complete. As a result of this, defects and derangements 
of genetic origin would attain greater importance. For 
example, diseases of the respiratory system, which were 
responsible for a greater number of deaths than diseases 
of any other, system, were being prevented, and con- 
trolled, so that many persons would in future survive, 
ultimately’ succumbing to diseases that occurred much 
later’in life. The increase in the incidence of cancer was 
partly due to this cause, for cancer was essentially a 
disease of late middle age. An examination of the causes 
of death with reference to age showed that diseases of 
infancy and adolescence were mainly environmental in 
origin, whereas diseases of middle age and senescence 
were constitutional and genetic- Therefore, in a popu- 
lation with increasing average age medicine would become 
more concerned with the problem of preventing and treat- 
ing constitutional or genetic disorders. From the point 
of view of society defects of the mind were more impor- 
tant than defects of the body, and one of the greatest 
problems confronting society to-day was that concerned 
with mental defect. 

Glasgow Hospital for Sick Children 
At the annual meeting of the Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children, Glasgow’, the Earl of Home intimated from the. 
chair that £40,000 had been subscribed in response to 
a special jubilee appeal for funds for the development 
of orthopaedic work - at the hospital. Mr. Robert F. 
Barclay, chairman -of directors, stated that for a con- 
siderable time they had been pressed by doctors and 
health authorities to develop orthopaedic work on modem 
lines. The Central Council for the Care of Cripples in 
Great Britain had sent a representative from London to 
interview them on the matter. The object of orthopaedic 
treatment was to convert into healthy, capable, and 
useful men and women children who suffered from such 
conditions as rickets, infantile paralysis, congenital dis- 
location of the hip, curvature of the spine, knock-knee, 
club-foot, and other diseases that entailed disablement 
and deformity. Under the scheme the hospital would 
provide accommodation for out-patients as well as wards 
for in-patients, and there would be operating theatres and 
special appliances. It was proposed also to make pro- 
vision for paying patients. Of the sum necessary to 
enable the hospital authorities to proceed with the scheme 


£10,000 was still outstanding. Sir Robert Bruce said 
that- in the hospital and its country branch 7,200 cases 
had been treated during the past year, while the attend- 
ance of out-patients at the hospital and dispensary had 
reached the figure of 102,466. The hospital was crowded, 
and there was a long waiting list. The finance of the 
hospital had been satisfactory, and the general sub- 
scriptions had been well maintained. It was remarkable 
that the sum of £4,094 received from public works 
showed a diminution of only £87 as compared with that 
for the previous year. A modern jr-ray installation had 
been provided at a cost of £2,000 by Mr. Robert Barr. 

Rowett Research Institute 

Dr. R. C. Garry has been appointed to the post of 
senior physiologist at the Rowett Research Institute near 
Aberdeen in succession to Dr. H. E. Magee. Dr. Garry 
graduated M.B., Ch.B. at Glasgow in 1922, when he 
gained the Brunton Memorial Prize. After a year as 
resident physician and surgeon in the Western Infirmary, 
Glasgow, he took up research work at the Institute of 
Physiology in that city, and in 1924 became assistant 
to the late Professor Noel Paton. In 1925 he became 
lecturer and Muirhead demonstrator in experimental 
pathology, and in 1929 was appointed lecturer in physio- 
logy at Glasgow University. In 1933 he gained the 
degree of D.Sc. -for research in physiology. His work 
in Glasgow was concerned with the physiology of nutri- 
tion, especially the functions of the digestive organs. Dr. 
Garry has published a number of papers on his research 
work. . 

Edinburgh Dispensary for Skin Diseases 

At the annual meeting of the Edinburgh Dispensary 
for Skin Diseases Lord Wark referred to the useful work 
that this institution had done. During the past year 
643 patients had been treated, of whom 603 belonged to 
Edinburgh, the number of attendances being 1,789. The 
institution had managed to pay its way, but, like other 
charitable organizations, it must continue to appeal to 
the public for assistance. Dr. Robert McLaren, honorary 
medical officer of the Dispensary, pointed out that more 
than half the cases were those of children under 14. 


England and Wales 


London Hospitals and Medical Services Committees 
Medical Members 

In the allocation of members of the new London 
County Council to the various committees full advantage 
has been taken of the presence of the many medical men 
and women on the council in arranging the membership 
of the Hospitals and Medical Services Committee, which 
carries on the principal tasks of the former Central Public 
Health Committee. Of the seventeen members appointed 
by the council from among its own number seven are 
medical members — namely, Dr. C. W. Brook, Dr. S. 
Monckton Copeman, Mr. Somerville Hastings, Dr. S. W. 
Jcger, Dr. F. Barrie Lambert, Miss E. Rickards, and 
Dr. Henry Robinson while among seven non-members 
of the council a further two medical members have been 
appointed by the council— namely, Mr. H. L. Eason and 
Dr. H. Winch and there remains one vacancy. The 
Housing and Public Health Committee includes at present 
only one medical member, Dr. J. A. Gillison, though 
there are some vacancies to be filled. Dr. S. Monckton 
Copeman and Dr. Henry Robinson have been appointed 
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to the Mental Hospitals Committee, and 'it is gratifying 
to note that among the others, not members of the 
council, whom the council has appointed is Dr. Adeline 
Roberts, a former member: Mr. Somerville Hastings 

and Dr. F. Barrie Lambert are members of the new 
Public Assistance Committee, and Dr. C. W. Brook is 
to be chairman o{ the Committee on the Welfare of. the 
Blind. On the other hand, among the thirty-eight 
members of council and the twelve non-members ap- 
pointed to the new Education Committee there does 
not appear to be a single medical man or woman. 

Norwich Health Congress 

This year’s congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health will be held at Norwich from Tuesday, May 15th, 
to Sunday, May 20th. The .scientific proceedings have 
been arranged in five Sections. The presidential .address 
in the Section of. State -Medicine and Industrial Hygiene 
will be delivered by Dr. S. Monckton. Copeman, F.R.S., 
on the scientific investigation of smalt-pox and vaccination. 
There will be discussions in this Section on the problems 
relating to milk and the slums ; the first will bo opened 
by Dr'. T. Ruddock-West, county medical officer of health 
for Norfolk, and the latter by Dr. C. Killick Millard, 
medical officer of health for Leicester. Lady Barrett, 
president of the Section of Women and Children and the 
Public Health, will deliver an address on the role of the 
medical practitioner in .the care of mother and child. 
Three discussions have been arranged in this Section, 
the subjects being the crippled child, the rural midwife, 
and the difficult child problem. In the Section of Tuber- 
culosis Dr. S. Vere Pearson will open a discussion on the 
arrangement of institutions in public tuberculosis schemes. 
The president of the Section of Pathology and Bacterio- 
logy, Dr. G. P. C. Claridge, will give an address on 
bacterial carriers. Film demonstrations will be given on 
the destruction of living cells by invisible ultra-violet rays, 
the present position of diphtheria immunization, and the 
Holborn diphtheria immunization clinic. In each Section 
a number of independent papers will be read on various 
topics, including the control of industrial rheumatism ; the 
sanitation , of holiday camps ; eugenics and sterilization ; 
noise and the public health ; the organized treatment of 
motor accidents ; the problem of the child with otorrhoea ; 
parentcraft ; the management of the young delinquent ; 
early diagnosis of tuberculosis in infancy and childhood ; 
vitamins from marine sources ; pasteurization as a means 
of safeguarding the milk supply ; the canning of fresh fruit 
and vegetables in relation to health ; dental lesions as the 
first sign of a disturbance of physiological function ; sero- 
logical observations from cases of cancer under treatment ; 
and great epidemics of the Middle Ages, with special 
reference to Norwich and Norfolk. The congress is open 
to any who are interested in public health questions ; 
membership fee one guinea. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Royal Institute of Public 
Health, 23, Queen Square, W.C.l. 

The Leeds Workpeoples’ Hospital Fund 
The forty-seventh annual meeting of this fund was held 
recently at the Town Hall under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Harold Collinson, one of the honorary surgeons to 
the Infirmary. The history of this fund, which has been 
previously referred to in these columns, is full of interest 
and of encouragement. The leading spirit in the initiation 
of the scheme was the late Mr. Fred. Spark, and by him 
the foundations were well and truly laid. The main 
source of income is derived from the weekly contributions 
of the workpeople of the city. This is also the most 
reliable source, and its steady increase shows the real 
progress of the fund. At first the weekly subscriptions 


came only from the works within the city' boundary, but 
of late there has been an increase in the collecting area, 
and this has been given expression to in the new title 
of the fund — namely, ‘J The Leeds and District Work- 
peoples’ Fund.” The income for the past year reached 
the record total of £66,572, of which upwards of £60,000 
came from the regular weekly subscriptions from works, 
shops, and offices. The following grants were made to 
the various charitable institutions : 

£ 

General Infirmary at Leeds 35,000 

Public Dispensary and Hospital 5,350 

Hospital for Women at Leeds 4,350 

Leeds Maternity Hospital ... ... ... 2,300 

Leeds District Nursing Association ... 1,450 

Children’s Convalescent Fund ... ... 200 

Poor Children’s Holiday Camp • Associa- 
tion , ... 100 

Invalid Children's Aid Society ... ... 100 

Besides many smaller donations to other institutions. 

' An indication of the .growth of the fund is shown by 
the amount of the grant to the Infirmary in the two years 
1911 and 3933, for in the former it was £5,250 and in the 
latter it reached £35,000, These figures reflect the greatest 
credit on the organization, and on the enthusiasm of the 
many workers whose co-operation has been secured. 

Central Midwives Board 

At the March meeting of the Central Midwives Board 
for England and Wales reports were received from the 
Royal College of Surgeons, the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing, and the Society of Medical Officers , of Health, 
that Mr. Victor Bonney, F.R.C.S., Mrs. Elena Richmond, 
and Dr. J . J. Buchan had • been respectively re-elected 
as representatives on the Board for the year commencing 
next April. -The Standing Committee reported a- letter 
from the medical officer of health for Norwich, stating 
that his Maternity and Child Welfare Committee had 
requested the Board " to consider the desirability of 
framing a more definite rule (Rule E.l) that certified 
midwives shall regularly examine patients ante-natally 
and stating the minimum amount of ante-natal work to 
be demanded from certified midwives.'' It was agreed 
to reply that the Board was revising the rules in Section E 
and that the rules, as revised, would require midwives 
to see their patients during pregnancy as often as neces- 
sary, and also that with the rules, as revised, would be 
issued a comprehensive leaflet on ante-natal care, a know- 
' ledge of the contents of which should make quite clear 
to midwives their duties in this matter. Approval as 
lecturer was granted to Dr. Isabella Margaret Currie, 
York Maternity Hospital, and Dr. Doris Onions, Middles- 
brough Municipal Maternity Home. It was reported that 
a large number of replies had been received to the Board’s 
inquiry as to the attendance of pupil midwives at venereal 
disease clinics, with the object of obtaining instruction on 
venereal diseases. In the majority of cases it appeared 
that either the pupil midwives were attending venereal 
disease clinics or hospitals at which such cases were taken, 
or that arrangements for them to do so would be made. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Propaganda 

The National Baby Week Council offers for annual 
competition silver challenge shields and other awards 
for the most novel and effective maternity and child 
welfare propaganda conducted during the vear. In 1933 
Northampton secured first place among the great towns 
for which the ” Astor (1931) ” shield is reserved. As 
Northampton won tills trophv in 1932, and under the 
regulations is ineligible to hold it for two rears running 
it will be held for the present year by Rothwell (Yorksb 
the next in order of mc-rit. Northampton's success has 
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been recognized by presentation of a special 'certificate 
of merit. The “ Kettering ** shield, the second award for 
the large towns, has been won by Sunderland. For 
areas of population of 15,000 and less the " William 
Hardy ** shield has 'been awarded to Bungay - (Suffolk) 
'for its excellent campaign "during 1933, and Buclchurst 
Hill (Essex) is second in order of merit, thereby winning 
the ** Gwen Geffen n Rose Bowl. Gloucester, Middleton 
(Lancs), Darlington, Wealds tone, Forton (Gosport), Lane 
End (Bucks), and East and West Molesey were all highly 
- commended. * The awards were- presented at the annual 
meeting of the National Baby Week Council on March 14th. 


India 


Public Health Commissioner's Report for 1931 
In this report, which has been recently received, -Major- ■ 
General J. D. Graham, I.M.S., Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of india, insists on India’s 
need of an organization which shall be capable of framing 
and conducting a public health policy for the country 
as a whole. Such a Ministry of Health, he adds, is found 
in Canada, Australia, and South Africa, and is none the 
less necessary in India because the executive control of 
public health has been transferred to the Provinces. 
A census was taken in February, 1931, and the vital 
statistics for the year can be more accurately estimated 
than in the nine previous' years, the last census having- 
been taken -'in' 1921. The birth rate for the year in 
British India was 34.3 per mille, as compared^ with 33.4 
on the estimated population for 1930, and 35.7 for the 
previous quinquennium (based on the 1921 census). . The 
general death rate was 24.8 per mille, and the death rate 
for infants under the age of 12 months per 1,000 live- 
births was 178.8, as compared with 180.8 in 1930 and 
177.6 in the previous quinquennium. Out of ever}' 190 
deaths recorded, forty-three occurred in children below 
' the age of 5, and forty-eight in those belotv the age of 10. 
The infantile death rate for British India was nearly 
2| times that for England and Wales and South Africa ; 
more than double that for Germany ; and nearly 54 times 
that for New Zealand. Coyntries in which the figures 
compare more, closely with those of British India include 
Rumania, Hungary, Japan, Italy, Egypt, and Soviet 
Russia. The three main causes of infantile mortality are 
given as congenital and developmental defects, alimentary 
disturbances; and infective disease, the first accounting 
for nearly all stillbirths and deaths _ in the - first seven 
days of life, while the two latter affect the older children. 
Sanitary improvements have operated against the two 
latter causes, but not against the first, and in the produc- 
tion of these defects prematurity plays an important part, 
resulting from chronic infections such as syphilis, consti- 
tutional weaknesses, -acute diseases, accidental causes, and 
obstetrical emergencies. The conclusion is drawn that, 
in order to lower the present .high infantile, mortality 
rate the maternity v sen-ices must bd rendered much more 
skilful. Antimalarial campaigns continued during the 
vear under review, including cmchomzation schemes 
where funds permitted.' Tuberculosis is believed to be 
generally on the increase, especially m some of the larger 
and more overcrowded cities, such as Peshawar Delhi 
and Calcutta. The anti-tuberculosis campaign has not 
proceeded very far as yet, but the disease is now notifi- 
able in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Madras, 
Baluchistan, and in municipal areas m Assam and the 
Upper Provinces. In Bombay Presidency, out of every 
1,000 deaths recorded in 1931, 43.6 were ascribed to 
pulmonary tuberculosis ; the corresponding figure in 1930 


was 39. Recent stimulus to the closer study of this 
disease in India has been afforded by the programme of 
the King George Anti-tuberculosis Fund, which is con- 
cerned chiefly with the organization of local associations, 
propaganda, and education. In 1931 there was a huge 
fall in the incidence of cholera in British India, apart 
from the Presidency of Bombay, but, high mortality 
curves were present in Bengal and Bombay. The death 
rate for plague was, however, twice that in 1930, although 
lower than that in 1929, the Upper Provinces suffering 
most, as usual. A series of simple leprosy surveys, which 
had been continued during three and a half years, were ■ 
ended in 1931. They showed that leprosy was much more 
prevalent in India than was formerly supposed ; probably 
one million cases would not be an overestimate. The 
disease was found ' to be most common among semi- • 
aboriginals or aboriginals, who left their tribal seclusion 
and hired themselves out to agriculturists or industrial 
concerns. Infection of the more advanced classes of the 
community was in the first place largely attributable to 
the employment of servants in an infectious stage. 
Once, the infection had entered a family it tended to 
spread in that family, and was often transmitted to 
friends and acquaintances. It was also concluded from 
these surveys that leprosy is probably very widespread, 
but only develops into clinically or bacteriologically 
recognizable cases in a small fraction of those infected, 
.the natural resistance of the remainder being sufficient to 
prevent the disease from developing. When leprosy does 
develop it indicates either hyperinfection or — probably 
more commonly — lowered resistance. This lowered resist- 
ance appears to be due chiefly to various factors affecting 
the general health, among which are diseases such ■ as 
syphilis and filariasis, improper diet, and unhealthy habits 
and surroundings. Movements of the population, which 
have increased on account of better education and trans- 
port in recent years, are a potent factor in spreading the 
disease and infecting new areas. As this is General Graham’s 
last annual report as Public Health Commissioner, he 
briefly reviews his decennium in that office, and indicates 
the more salient advances. He feels that, while an All- ' 
India Hygiene Institute should be able to supply highly 
trained officers for directional work, the backward state 
of rural hygiene, which is one of the most serious problems 
in India, can only be approached hopefully by an alliance 
of medical practitioners with administrators, sociologists, 
and -plain citizens. A commission to take stock of the 
health position of India might pave the way for some 
more permanent system of economic advancement. With 
the coming of a federal constitution, General Graham 
concludes, a federal health organization worthy of India . 
must soon take shape. 

All-India Medical Licentiates’ Conference 
At the twenty-sixth session of the All-India Medical 
Licentiates’ Conference, held in Bombay last December, 
Dr. U. B. Narayanrao delivered an address of welcome 
in which he appealed for more support of their association, 
suggested some reforms, and pleaded for a greater unity 
of medical practitioners in India. After emphasizing the,' 
importance of post-graduate training in promoting and 
maintaining clinical efficiency he said that the curriculum 
of the medical student was cumbersome, and inadequate 
attention was being paid, therefore, to some of the more 
important practical sides. A system of polyclinics might 
succeed as well in the villages as in the towns, and would 
serve to protect medical work from interference by un- 
instructed laymen. Dr. Narayanrao deplored the fact that 
out of about 20,000 Indian medical licentiates only 2,500 
were members of their own association. Until that 
failure to co-operate was overcome, attempts to remedy 
unsatisfactory conditions must remain feeble. 
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Reports of Societies 

RESULTS OF TREATMENT OF CANCER OF 
THE UTERUS 

At a meeting of the Medical Society of London on 
March 12th, with Sir. John Thomson-Walker, president, 
in the chair, a discussion took place on " The Results 
of Treatment of Cancer of the Uterus.” 

.Mr. Victor Bonney said that surgical practice in regard 
to carcinoma of the cervix had been for many years 
a settled ' affair, and therefore the results also were 
constant. Up to the end of 1928 he had performed 
Wertheim’s operation for this condition 366 times, and 
the five-year cure rate was 40 per cent, if the patients who 
had been lost sight of and had died of other diseases 
before five years were included, or 41 per cent, if they 
were not. Up to the end of 1923 he had performed this 
operation 266 times, with a ten-year cure rate of 30 or 
34 per cent., according to whether the patients who had 
been lost sight of or had died of other diseases before 
ten years were included or not. Ten years' freedom from 
recurrence could be claimed as an absolute cure. His 
operability rate was reckoned as 63 per cent. The results 
pf surgery in carcinoma of the cervix were best expressed 
by saying that it succeeded in keeping cancer-free for - 
five years two out of every five patients operated on, and 
one out of every four patients seen ; and in absolutely 
curing — taking as the basis of cure a ten-year freedom 
from recurrence— one out of every three patients operated 
on and one out of every five patients seen. These results - 
had now been constant for many years. He gave figures 
showing how much better the prognosis was in the cases 
in which .the regional glands removed at the operation 
were found to be free from growth. His five-year cure 
rate for " gland-free ’•’ cases was over 50 per cent., while 
for " gland-invaded " cases it was only 2l per cent. His 
operative mortality for the last 200 cases he had treated 
was 10 per cent. ✓ 

In any discussion on the relative values' of operation 
and radiation. Mr. Bonney continued, the real comparison 
was not between the results of operative treatment and 
, the results of radiation treatment, but between the results 
obtained, on the one hand, by operating on a proportion 
of the cases and radiating the remainder, and, on the 
other hand, by radiating all cases. Of the patients on 
whom a surgeon could not operate a certain number could 
be salvaged by radium, and the number of these had to 
be added to the number of operative cures in assessing 
the total achievement. A surgeon operating on a propor- 
tion of his patients and radiating the remainder should 
obtain from thirty to thirty-one five-year cures out of 
every hundred unselected patients who presented them- 
selves. A direct comparison between operation and radia- 
tion founded on the surgeon’s operability rate and the 
number of so-called " operable cases " (Class I and II) 
treated by the radiologist ■ was useless, A better way 
was to contrast the results obtained from similar per- 
centages of the total number of patients seen, though 
even this method had its inaccuracies. The difficulty of 
comparing surgery and radium might be likened to an 
attempt to assess the relative values in war of high- 
velocity guns and trench mortars respectively ; they were 
weapons with different ranges. The truth of the matter 
probably was that, if only there were sufficient under- 
standing. cases of carcinoma of the cervix would be 
divided into four classes — namely, those in which a cure 
could be effected (1) only by operation ; (2) onlv bv 
radium ; (3) cither by operation or by radium ; and 
(4) those in which a cure was impossible by either method. 
When a way was discovered whereby invaded glands 
and cellular tissue on the wall of the pelvis could be cured 
by radiation, radiation treatment applied to all patients 
would give better results than to operate on a proportion 
of them and apply radiation to the remainder. 

The Case for Radiotherapy 
D r. Malcolm Donaldson said that he disagreed 
entirely with Mr. Bonney. He first took up Mr. Bonney's 


point regarding an operability rate of 63 per cent. The 
average number of cases operated on by Mr. Bonney in 
hospital worked out at seventeen per year ; therefore Mr. 
Bonney, notwithstanding his fame for this operation — 
a fame justly earned — only saw twenty-seven cases a year. 
This number surprised the speaker when contrasted with 
the much larger number seen, at institutions where radia- 
tion treatment was applied. The report of the Ministry 
of Health oh cancer of the uterus declared, that the 
operability rate varied in different districts, and from 
year to'- year in .the same district according to the practice 
and judgement of the individual surgeons and the nature 
of the treatment employed. In discussing the results 
of radium therapy, he said that unfortunately in England 
there were not at present any mass statistics as to the five- 
year survival rate, but in a few years’. time he thought 
figures would be available which would startle even Mr. 
Bonney. The best statistics were those from the Madame 
Curie Hospital' at Hampstead, where, during the period 
1926-32, 171 patients had been treated, of whom 141 were 
alive at the end of 1932. In institutions devoted to radio- 
therapy the cases were divided into four stages, according 
to the extent of the growth, and these figures appertained 
to the first two of these stages, the first being one in 
which the growth was strictly limited to the cervix, and 
the uterus was mobile '; and the second, one in which there 
was some spreading of the lesion, though there was still 
a certain amount of mobility of the uterus. At University 
College Hospital between 1921 and 1931 the number of 
cases of the disease in these two stages treated was 101, and 
forty-eight patients were alive at the end of 1931. At 
Mount Vernon Hospital, which only started in 1930, 
fifty-eight patients had been treated, and thirty-nine were 
alive at the end of 1933. He fully realized that these 
statistics were too. small and recent to be of real value 
in making a comparison, but they gave promise for the 
future. In addition to these there were a number of 
" inoperables ” alive, though it was difficult to talk in 
percentages, because one institution would send away 
cases which obviously could not be cured, although they 
might be made more comfortable, while another would 
treat practically every case. 

Dr. Donaldson added that when he started radium 
therapy at St. Bartholomew’s the technique was one in 
which the needles were inserted all round the cervix, but 
about 1929 he realized that this technique was not the beet, 
and he gave it up. Actually at St. Bartholomew’s there 
were 113 patients classified as belonging to the first two of 
j the four stages, and forty-one were alive in 1933. There 
were, of course, other points to consider besides statistics. 
The fear of a big operation deterred a number of people 
from seeking advice, and that fear would disappear to 
a large extent on the adoption of radiotherapy. Again, 

, it required a surgeon of exceptional- skill and experience 
to do a first-hand hysterectomy, but br.ee the best 
technique for radiotherapy was worked out people could 
be trained by the hundred to follow it. Mr. Bonney had 
stated that one of the great disadvantages of radiotherapv 
was in the treatment of glandular invasion, and that radium 
in the vagina could not deal with carcinoma in the 
internal iliac glands. On looking at Mr. Bonney's figures, 
however, it appeared that in 57 per cent, there were no 
glandular metastases, and of these 10 per cent, died as 
a result of the operation. ' Surely it was fair to suggest' 
that most of these cases might have been cured bv radio- 
therapy. Mr. Bonney had not mentioned that every 
radiological institute was now treating the glands by 
means of x rays, and one could not help believing from 
the figures — figures from foreign sources, he admitted — 
that there must be some value in such treatment. It 
was the Stockholm technique, with some modifications, 
which was chiefly used in this country. It consisted of 
placing radium into the cervix and body of the uterus 
(roughly 40 to 50 mg.) and into the vagina (60 to 70 mg.). 
This was done on three occasions, and the original 
Stockholm technique was twenty-two hours on each 
occasion, with an interval of one week between the first 
and second application, and of three weeks between the 
second and third. He had modified that at Mount 
\ vmon, where a week’s interval was given between the 
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first and second, and a week’s interval also between the 
second and third.. The same filter was used — namely, 
1.5 mm. platinum — and a further modification .was to have 
a special pessary for holding the radium rather than 
simply packing if by means of gauze. On this question 
of treatment" he added that it was not only a matter 
of getting radiation to the glands. There were many 
parts of the body where it was quite easy to get a very 
big intensity of radiation to the glands, but even then 
it was found difficult to " knock out " the carcinoma 
cells. There were two possible explanations : one that 
the glands actually encouraged the growth, and the other 
that the glands, being radio-sensitive -in themselves, were 
" knocked out ” before the carcinoma cell. As for 
carcinoma of the body of the uterus, he believed the 
right treatment was surgery, followed by deep x-ray 
therapy. 

The Personal Factor 

Mr. V. B. Green-Armytagf.. began by paying a tribute 
to Mr. Bonney for his skill in this operation ; he had 
" out-Wertheimed " Wertheim. The question that 
-worried him was as to the likelihood of any of the 
younger generation of surgeons acquiring anything like 
Mr. Bonney ’s degree of experience and dexterity. The 
number of cases which went to a London hospital per 
: annum .was very small, so that the younger surgeon was 
not likely to see many of these cases, and would be 
denied the opportunity of achieving the completeness in 
technique that Mr. Bonney had exemplified. That being 
so, was it not rather dangerous for a surgeon to try to 
copy Mr. Bonney? Surely his results were likely to be 
very poor, and the chances of recurrence considerable? 
The speaker asked what would be the reaction of any of 
those present in a case in which a member of their own 
family was concerned when the alternative was a 
Wertheim operation, not done, by a master like Mr. 
Bonney, but by a general surgeon, an operation having 
an immediate mortality of 15 per cent., and a -cure rate 
of 40 per cent., and involving months, of invalidism and 
pain, as contrasted with radium treatment, which had 
practically no immediate mortality, no pain, and in which 
the end-result showed about the same cure rate.. He 
believed that radium or ,v rays at 800 kilovolts was likely 
to displace operation. After having visited Vienna on 
several occasions, he was astounded on going there in 
’ 1931 to find that " the shadow of the wings of Wertheim 
had-practically disappeared from the wards of the Vienna 
clinics.’’ There were practically no Wertheim operations 
being done in the large hospitals of Vienna, where radium 
therapy had displaced operation. 

Mr. Stanford Cade said that it was logical to assume 
that if a case which was advanced and was not suitable 
for operation still yielded some small percentage of 
success -even to complete disappearance for five years, 
to radium treatment, radium would be proportionately 
efficacious in a much larger number of early cases. With 
regard to the lymphatic glands, the medical profession- 
had become quite convinced- that glands which were th£> 
seat of secondary deposits were very radio-resistant. He 
.himself had treated a very- large number of necks with 
-malignant deposits in the cervical glands, and it was his 
experience that it was quite possible, by means of radia- 
tion, to cause shrinkage of glands with secondary' deposits, 
and for the patient to remain free from recurrence for 
many years. He had in mind one case which had been 
free for eleven vears. The lay person could not possibly 
compare treatment'bv means of a Wertheim operation, 
which in the hands' of an average surgeon— not Mr. 
Bonney — presented a grave risk to life, with treatment by 
radium, which should present no immediate risk to life. 
The position must be borne in mind of patients who, 
although affected by carcinoma of the cervix, would like 
to live for a few years longer, and not to pass out through 
the portals of surgery'. There .were, of course, certain 
dangers in radiation, especially burns, which came on 
- insidiously, manifesting themselves months after, the 
treatment. But he felt convinced that by a combination 
of -r ravs and gamma radiation a much wider number of 
patients could be reached, and by such a combined method 
a greatly increased dose, up to 50 per cent., could be 


delivered than by either of these weapons alone. In the 
future there -would be no such thing as radium treatment 
and x-ray treatment of carcinoma of the cervix, but a 
combined treatment, and by a combination of the two 
methods a very much higher intensity could be achieved 
and better results might be anticipated. 

■ Dr. Jr E. A. Lynham said that when he - was in 
Stockholm about six years ago a kind of review of a 
very' large number of patients with carcinoma of the 
cervix treated by radiation methods was presented, and 
he was deeply impressed by the courage of the clinicians, 
who put forward not only the groups of patients who 
had been cured, but the much larger groups of whom it 
could not be said that the disease had been eradicated, 
though they were leading useful and comfortable lives. 
These people had been treated either by radium or by 
radium and x rays both. In all these varieties of treat- 
ment there was a very great personal factor. Operation 
in the hands of one surgeon was a phenomenal success 
and in another was a failure, and the same was true of 
radium and x rays and every' form of therapy. -He 
himself began in the early days of the Radium Institute 
in London in 1911, when nothing was known about the 
possibilities, although tremendous hopes were entertained. 
The cases sent to the Institute were the disasters of the 
medical profession, cases in which there was no possi- 
bility of any sort of cure. But among these, as a result 
of careful and painstaking treatment, there were a number 
who were restored to an ordinary social existence, relieved 
from pain, haemorrhage, and discharge, and made to lead 
useful lives for many y'ears. Among them were a few 
absolute cures. He could quote a small number living 
to-day who were regarded as far back as 1913 as 
surgically inoperable. IJe passed in review the successive 
techniques which were employed. It was early realized 
that while results could be obtained within a short range 
of the radium applicators, the disease in a great many 
cases spread beyohd the limits of their treatment. In his 
personal experience these cases fell into fairly’ definite 
groups. There was the group where the disease was 
essentially local, and he did not think that up to date 
there was anything to offer in opposition to the claims 
of surgery' in the treatment of such cases. Then there 
were cases which were just beyond the range of local 
operation, where the broad ligament was involved, or 
the glands could be felt, or the disease had spread to the 
pelvic wall. Here he thought radium, as well as surgery, 
was of service. Again, there were cases which had 
ascended beyond that range, where the glands extending 
up into the abdomen were involved, and for such cases 
he did not think either surgery or radium would be 
successful ; he believed that they' should first have a 
radium treatment, based more or less on the Stockholm 
technique, and subsequently' be given x ray’s with a view 
to irradiating the glands of the abdomen. One had to try 
to visualize the pathological process at work, and to 
direct the radiation so as to give doses which might help 
the natural conservative forces of the body' — surgery first, 
radium next, then perhaps the two combined, and, for 
cases which had gone bey’ond those limits, the x rays 
also. 

Mr. Arnold Walker said that after some experience . 
of using the Stockholm technique he thought that for 
operable growths results could be achieved comparable 
with those of surgery-, and a certain number of 
" hopeless ” cases were saved. But when it came to the 
borderline type of growth, the Class II and III cases, 
one was up against the appalling problem of the lymphatic 
glands, and although it was rare to see a local recurrence, 
the frequency- with which the masses were found attached 
to the side wall of the pelvis was very distressing. In 
the London County Council radium centre they were now 
starting to combine radium treatment with x ray-s. 

Operability Rates - 

Mr. Victor Bonney, replying on the discussion, said 
that so far as his experience went he had never known 
a recurrence after ten y'ears. He would not say that at 
could not occur, but it occurred so rarely that if a person 
lived for ten years the case could be regarded as' a cure ; 
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that was not so with carcinoma in other situations — as; 
for example, in the. breast. The operability rate was 
a very vexed question. In the old days the cases with 
carcinoma of the cervix at a general hospital would be 
an unselected series ; nowadays, when an institution 
became associated with the treatment of carcinoma of 
the cervix, there was a tendency for cases to be sent 
there, and that disturbed the balance, so that it did not 
follow that the figures from, say. Mount Vernon, were 
representative of cases at large. He gave reasons for 
stating, that his awn operability rate, was 63 per cent. 
In one group of cases — namely, those whom he saw in 
his own private consulting room — he could be still more 
precise. He had operated on 78 per cent, of all these 
cases which' he had seen in his consulting room between 
the years, he thought, 1910 and 1929, and these were 
selected cases in the sense that they had been sent to 
him by practitioners in the hope that by his own method 
of treatment he could do something for them. In about 
40 per cent, of these cases there was glandular involve- 
ment. While the operability rate to the surgeon was 
a well-ascertained figure, he could not say the same of 
the radiological operability rate ; he maintained that 
there was no relation between the two at all. The. 
radiologist’s operability rate was founded on an opinion 
which varied immensely with the person giving it as to 
the class to which the case belonged. He was, of course, 
absolutely convinced that good radium was better than 
bad surgery, but it should be recognized that surgery had 
never had the advantages that radium had had in the 
shape of a national organized effort. Such effort as had 
been made was by individuals working independently and 
unassisted. He was not in the least antagonistic to 
radium ; on the contrary, he had tried to hold the 
balance as evenly as possible. It was in the " gland- 
involved ” • cases that surgery came into its own and 
passed radium, but once radium could deal with the 
glands he agreed that surgery would be out of it without 
(any doubt at all. 

Dr.. Malcolm Donaldson, also in reply, said that the 
operability rate was next to impossible" to get, and even 
when it was arrived at there was no use for it except 
to illustrate how very few cases came. forward for treat- 
ment at an early stage. Mr. Cade had mentioned the 
danger of radium bum. At the Madame Curie Hospital 
an investigation had taken place on this point, and he 
thought that 7 per cent, of the cases showed some reaction 
on the rectum in treating carcinoma of the cervix. The 
other danger in late cases was that of sepsis ; it did not 
arise in the early cases. 


ANOREXIA 

At a meeting of the Manchester Medical Society held on 
February 7th, with the president. Dr. C. Paget Lapage, 
in the chair, Dr. J. A. Rvle read a paper on “ Anorexia.” 

Dr. Ryle prefaced his remarks with a brief consideration 
of the importance of subjective phenomena in disease, 
quoting Dr. John Brown, who had said: "Symptoms 
are universally available ; they are the voice of nature ; 
signs, by which I mean more artificial or refined scrutiny, 
. . . are not always within the power of every man. and 
with all their help are additions, not substitutes.” It 
was not enough, said the speaker, to be familiar with the 
names of symptoms and their chief associations ; we 
should seek to appreciate their intimate physiology. 
Anorexia was a negative symptom, a withdrawal of the 
normal or healthy function of appetite. The value of 
appetite as an index of health, and of loss of appetite in 
its varying degrees as an index of disease, could scarcelv 
be overstressed. Clinical observation had. perhaps, pro- 
vided more information concerning the appetite sense 
than experimental physiology. Appetite was different 
from hunger, which had been exhaustively analysed bv 
physiological experiment, especially at the hands of 
Carlson. After discussing the differences between these 
two sensations he suggested as a definition of appetite 
that it should be regarded as ” in part a memory process 
and in part 'a local manifestation of efficient and antici- 
patory alimentary tonus induced by tbe memory stimulus. 


or by the more direct stimulus of seeing, smelling, or 
tasting food, or by some combination of these several 
factors.” • The commoner clinical causes of anorexia were 
next reviewed, and special attention was drawn to the 
very complete anorexia which often proclaimed a diffuse 
carcinoma of the stomach — a condition in which tonic 
adaptability of the gastric musculature was destroyed. 
The influence of general infection, and the local effects of. 
gastritis and of psychological factors, were in turn con- 
sidered. There was no good evidence that the appetite 
sense was directly related to the secretory activities of 
the stomach. Special attention was drawn to the lessons 
which could be learned from cases of anorexia nervosa, 
illustrative examples of which, were furnished. In a 
series of thirty-eight cases which had come to the 
lecturer’s notice, thirty -five were women, most of them 
young. Approximately one-quarter of these cases had 
developed subsequent!}’ to a physical illness or operation. 
Two-thirds of the cases were psychoneurotic, and in some 
of these " slimming ” had initiated the illness. The 
remaining cases were psychotic. The rational therapeutics 
of anorexia were finally discussed. In connexion with the 
frequent association of nervous dvspepsia and poor appe- 
tite, fussy and unnecessarily strict dietaries, for which 
medical men were sometimes responsible, were condemned. 
Poor appetite in childhood was frequently an expression 
of negativism, and a healthy appetite reflex could then be 
reconditioned by a better understanding and sensible 
handling on the part of the parents. Medical aids to 
appetite were of a subsidiary value only, and their action 
was probably by suggestion and not direct physical action. 


SWEDISH APPROACH TO DIABETES 

At a meeting of the Medical Women’s Federation, held 
on February 20th, with Professor M. F. Lucas Keene 
in the chair. Dr. Andrea Andreen-Svedberg opened a 
discussion on the Swedish approach to the problem of 
diabetes. 

She said that the first thing she did with her diabetic 
patients was to tell them that they were not ill, but that 
theirs' was a condition which developed into illness if 
they failed to follow certain rules. One result of telling 
them this was to make them realize that they were meant 
to be useful members of society, and could be educated, 
could work, and earn a living just about as well as 
anybody- Dr. Svedberg had begun to use the clinical 
laboratory of the Board of Health of Stockholm as an 
out-patient clinic for diabetics, she said, in order that the 
patients should not have to spend hours in waiting at 
mixed clinics, with the loss of wages and perhaps employ- 
ment. Tlie clinic was opened in 1925, and in 1927 ail 
the patients attending, with the exception of a few very 
old ones, were at work. Now, of course, few of the males 
were in work except boys under the age of IS," who 
received lower wages. Most of the women were em- 
ployed, but as a group these patients were hard hit by 
unemployment, because they were not first-class material. 
Diabetic children should be atlowed to take part in 
sports and gymnastics. Although thev were not ill, 
diabetic patients must be reminded of certain weak points. 
They were liable to become infected early, and often 
severely, and infections tended to make the diabetic con- 
dition worse. Tbe beginning of diabetes could not gener- 
ally be traced, but sometimes it clearly started in con- 
nexion with an acute infection, and was associated with 
pains of pancreatic origin. It was well to insist that a 
diabetic patient should go to bed for a couple of davs 
when be had a cold. A diabetic patient attacked bv 
a severe infection like pneumonia was serioush- handi- 
capped ; it was necessary, therefore, to prevent infections 
as far as possible. The importance of cleanliness had to 
be emphasized : special care should be taken of all small 
wounds and abrasions, particularly of the feet, and 
affected teeth should be attended to. Coses of dialietes 
were rarely discovered at the clinic ; usually the patient 
or his friends became suspicious of his increased thirst or 
of other symptoms. A number of milder cases associated 
with pruritus and eczema" occurred in middle-aged women 
and were detected by the skin specialist. If the urine 
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of a patient contained sugar but no ketone bodies, Dr. 
Svedberg told him. to return the next morning, fasting, 
and with a sample of urine collected over twenty-four 
hours, for fuller investigation. She generally started mild 
cases with a fast-day. This often worked miracles in 
cases with itching eczema and a high blood sugar. The 
patient spent the day in bed, and drank as much water, 
tea, or coflee as he wished, and a little broth. She did 
not use this method, in severe cases, or for children or 
young patients, who would easily get acidosis. Severe 
cases should not receive ambulatory treatment at the 
beginning. In treating ■ cases of intermediate severity it 
was often possible to arrange for a nurse to visit the 
patient and give- the insulin injections - until • he had 
mastered the technique. Some observers considered that 
the blood sugar fluctuated according to a " liver rhythm,” 
rising in the morning and falling in the afternoon. They 
thought that insulin should be given in accordance with 
this rhythm, which must-be determined for each patient. 
The evidence had not withstood close criticism, and the 
most that could be said was that the blood sugar of mild 
diabetics and normal people fell during the night and the 
blood sugar of severe diabetics rose, owing to the pro- 
longed fast. It was therefore ' advisable for severe 
diabetics to take their morning insulin as early as possible, 
an hour or two before they took. any' food. Otherwise 
insulin coujd be given .just before a meal. 

Details of Treatment . 

In arranging the diet the aim was to keep the urine 
sugar-free, because sugar secretion meant that the 
hormonal capacity of the patient was strained to its 
limit. But a secretion of 0.5 to 0.7- per cent, in the 
twenty-four-hour specimen could scarcely be avoided in 
severe cases. She told patients to use the Benedict test, 
and if there was a change of colour to pea-green, but no 
further, she considered that the amount of sugar present 
was sufficiently small to be ignored. Before the diet was 
laid down the patient was weighed and measured to find 
out whether his weight was appropriate to his height. 
A patient weighing GO kilos and doing light work needed 
about 1,800 calories a day. As a rule, it was wise to 
undernourish diabetics a little, because their weight 
tended to rise under treatment. Dr. Svedberg considered 
that the standard diet for a healthy man of 3,700 calories 
a day, recently discussed 'in England, was unnecessarily 
high, except in a few cases of extremely heavy work. 
The upper limit of the intake of carbohydrates was 
governed by the patient’s ability to use them ; the lower 
limit by his needs, by the antiketogenic /ketogenic ratio 
of carbohydrates to fats, and by the stimulating effect 
of carbohydrates on the insulin mechanism. It was gener- 
ally agreed that the dosage of insulin should be kept 
down as much as possible — large amounts of carbo- 
hydrate and insulin meant dangerous fluctuations in the 
blood sugar. The carbohydrate in a diabetic diet did 
not usually exceed 100 grams. The protein intake .was 
generallv about 1 gram per kilo of body weight, and 
the upper limit" was set by the facts that fully half the 
amount of protein taken meant sugar in the body-, that the 
ammo-acids were to some extent ketogenic, and that 
carbohydrates were utilized better when the diet was 
low in protein. Restriction of carbohydrates and protein 
meant that about two-thirds of the diabetic diet con- 
sisted of fat. In 1909 the practice was to give diabetics 
a diet consisting largely of protein ; later, -just before the 
discovery of insulin, the diet was mostly fat. Nowadays 
we were giving a combination which approximated more 
closely to an ordinary diet, with a reasonable proportion 
of carbohydrate. Obese patients with mild diabetes did 
not readily develop ketosis, and could be given relatively 
more protein and less carbohydrate and fat They could 
take about 1.5 grams of protein per kilo of body, weight. 
Intelligent patients could be-told how much carbohydrate, 
fat and protein they were supposed to take in a day, 
and might be left to' compose their own menus with the 
helo of a food-table. It should be made clear that 
nothin" was forbidden , provided they kept within the 
daily amount allowed of each of the three constituents. 
They should be warned that it was better to make 


liberal use of the vegetables with a low carbohydrate 
content, and to use bread and potatoes sparingly. Less 
intelligent patients preferred to have a diet planned out 
for them. The aim was to keep the lirine sugar-free in 
such a way that the patient enjoyed life and used as 
little insulin as possible. ' Joslin in America was par- 
ticularly successful in keeping down the insulin dosage, 
and claimed that out of 2,000 patients under his care 
only ten had 60 units daily. This was probably because 
he was able to persuade his patients to take no bread. 
A diabetic did well if he was intelligent, methodical, and 
firm, or if, lacking these qualities, he worshipped his 
physician. The intelligent ones could shift for themselves, 
but most diabetics needed control, and should be seen 
every two or three months, or oftener. Professor Haldane 
had said that insulin had “ saved a few intelligent 
people, that is all,” but Dr. Svedberg considered this 
view to be too pessimistic. Poverty’ was a hindrance fo 
insulin treatment. In Denmark the insurance scheme 
found the cost of insulin for all who could not afford 
it. In Sweden the larger cities provided the cost when 
necessary, and in twenty out of twenty-five provinces 
the cost was met by the central administrative com- 
mittee ; in the other five the old age pension was given 
in advance to cover the cost of insulin. Statistics on 
diabetes were so far unsatisfactory, but the diabetic 
mortality rate had fallen since the discovery of insulin, 
and diabetic patients now died at a later age. 

Dr. Cicely Peake recalled Joslin’s dictum that diabetic 
children should be given a small dose of insulin at 
night, and wondered whether he still held to . it. 
Dr. S. R. Eastwood said she had obtained better results 
with obese patients, she thought, by cutting down the 
fat in the - diet and giving extra carbohy’drate. The 
patient’s sense of well-being seemed to be increased. Dr. 
Svedberg replied that she had not tried this plan with 
obese patients, but that she would do so. She agreed 
that' a larger proportion of carbohydrate made the diet 
pleasanter to take, but found it difficult to see why' the® 
change should benefit the patient otherwise. Dr. G. H. 
Wauchofe remarked on the sensible change which had 
occurred in the diet of diabetics during recent years. 
Why should not their diet approximate as nearly' as 
possible the diet of the normal person? It was probably’ 
better, she thought, for a patient to pass a little sugar 
once or twice in the day than to be kept on the verge of 
hypoglycaemia. She asked whether Dr. Svedberg found 
that her patients ever developed hypoglycaemic symp- 
toms. Dr. Svedberg replied that she had never used ■ 
diets with a very high proportion of carbohydrates. She 
seldom saw a case of hypoglycaemia. 


NERVOUS COMPLICATIONS OF THE ACUTE 
FEVERS 

At a joint meeting of the Section of Neurology and the 
Section for the Study of Disease in Children, held at the 
Royal Society of Medicine on March 15th to discuss the 
nervous complications of the acute fevers and exanthe- 
mata, Dr. S. A. Kinnier Wilson, who took the chair, 
said that this subject was ” one of the growing points 
of neurology.” 

Dr. J. D. Rolleston read an opening paper, mainly 
clinical in character, based on observations in the London 
fever hospitals, and dealing mainly with diphtheria. He 
said that estimates of the frequency' of diphtheritic para- 
lysis varied, but among 2,300 cases of diphtheria which he 
had seen 20 per cent, developed some form of paraly'sis. 
Much lower estimates made by others were probably due 
to mild forms having escaped attention. Paralysis and 
loss of impairment of reflexes were more frequent in 
children than in adults. For the majority of diphtheritic 
palsies the term " paresis ” was more appropriate than 
“ paralysis.” The frequency and severity of diphtheritic 
paralysis bore a direct relation to the character of the 
initial angina. Paralysis was rare after purely nasal, 
laryngeal, or cutaneous diphtheria, and after relapses. 
Before the time of antitoxin early treatment could not 
cut short the disease or prevent or modify the paralysis. 
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whereas early injection of antitoxin jugulated the disease 
and diminished the frequency and severity of subsequent 
paralysis. . No account of diphtheritic paralysis was com- 
plete without mention of tlie rare condition of diphtheritic 
hemiplegia, which differed from ordinary diphtheritic 
paralysis in being primarily a vascular lesion — namely, 
cerebral embolism due to cardiac thrombosis caused by 
mural- endocarditis. Several cases had been reported of 
recent years, but diphtheritic hemiplegia was a very 
unusual event. Prognosis as regards survival was good; 
but unfavourable as regards complete recovery of function. 
With regard to reflexes in diphtheritic paralysis. Dr. 
Rolleston said that knee-jerks were more frequently 
affected than ankle-jerks. Superficial reflexes were only 
lost in' severe cases of generalized paralysis, and such 
loss was usually of short duration. Babinski’s sign was 
occasionally present in the acute stage of diphtheria. 
Complete recovery in diphtheritic paralysis was the rule 
and death the’ exception. The existence of chronic 
diphtheritic paralysis was doubtful ; he was inclined to 
think that the chronicity in such cases depended' upon 
some other cause than the diphtheria. The prognosis 
depended on the age of the patient, the situation of the 
paralysis, and the date of onset. Prophylaxis by early 
injection of antitoxin, and rest in bed for periods varying 
with the severity of the initial attack, was more effective 
than curative treatment. The treatment of paralysis by 
antitoxin was of doubtful value ; it was strongly recom- 
mended by French clinicians, but the success of the 
method was due less to a specific action than to psycho- 
therapy. Summarizing the principal nervous complica- 
tions of other acute exanthemata, Dr. Rolleston said that 
those of scarlet fever consisted of serous meningitis, 
suppurative meningitis (usually secondary' to otitis media), 
cerebral or cerebellar - abscess, and hemiplegia. In 
measles, although a great deal of attention had been given 
to encephalitis, nervous complications of any kind were, 
in his experience, extremely' rare. They were rare also 
in rubella (none-had come under his notice, but examples 
had' been recorded), and in varicella and small-pox. 
Nervous affections were also rare in enteric fever, and 
some at least of the cases of peripheral neuritis in typhoid 
fever were really' examples of alcoholic neuritis — of- 
therapeutic origin! 

Dr. W. G. Wyllie classified the four commonest 
varieties of nervous complications following acute fevers 
and exanthemata as: (1) symptoms, suggestive of multiple 
focal lesions, involving the cortex, basal ganglia, cere- 
bellum, and spinal cord ; (2) a myelitic type ; (3) a hemi- 
plegic or single focal type ; and (4) an ataxic type, some- 
times associated with tremor or choreiform movements. 
The first two varieties were the usual forms of complica- 
tions following small-pox, vaccination, and measles. 
Measles, however, was • more protean in its nervous 
complications, and might be followed by' any of the four 
varieties. The morbid anatomy- in the majority of cases 
following these three fevers showed a striking similarity. 
The same clinical and pathological features were further 
presented by the cases of acute disseminated encephalo- 
myelitis of spontaneous onset. Clinically and patho- 
logically there was evidence to suggest that the complica- 
tions of chicken-pox and German measles might also be 
included in tills group. The hemiplegic or single focal 
type of nervous complication was commonest following 
scarlet fever, and whooping-cough. In cither case, up to 
recently, the importance attached to haemorrhagic 
lesions, embolic or thrombotic, had been grossly exag- 
gerated. Recent histology much more often pointed to 
toxi-degcncrative changes affecting cither the capillaries or 
the parenchyma. The fourth, the ataxic variety, had 
been recorded as following several of the fevers — measles, 
chicken-pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria — and had its 
counterpart in the spontaneous cases of acute ataxy- in 
young children. The nervous complications of mumps 
- — meningo-cnceplialitis — were best considered separately. 
There was apparently a direct connexion between the 
virus of mumps and the nervous complications. He 
hoped that, some other speaker would deal with the 
psychotic side, which was not uncommon after acute 
fevers. 


_ Dr. J. G. Greenfield confined his remarks to the patho- 
logical aspect" of only- a few of the nervous complications. 
He pointed out that in some cases two or more of the 
pathological conditions occurred together. In measles, 
for example, acute perivascular myelinoclasis (" acute 
encephalomyelitis "-) might occur in association' with other 
- nervous complications. The subject was no more simple 
from the pathological point of view than it was from the 
clinical. Acute disseminated encephalomyelitis, sometimes 
complicated by- toxic degeneration of nerve cells or 
haemorrhagic encephalitis, had been shown to follow 
variola, measles, chicken-pox, rubella, and influenza. In 
such cases the pathological changes could not be dis- 
tinguished from those of post-vaccinial encephalitis. 
Whooping-cough, the nervous manifestations of which 
had been known and studied for many years, and mumps 
produced their own types of meningitis or meningo- 
encephalitis. . There was evidence that in mumps an 
attack of meningo-encephalitis might replace the typical 
parotitis. Typhus fever also affected the brain with its 
specific lesions. Toxic changes in nerve cells were specially 
common in scarlatina and other streptococcal infections, 
and were also sometimes found in measles. The affected 
nerve cells might die and disappear. Meningism was a 
clinical term, and its pathological basis might vary ; it 
might be due to a sudden lowering of the blood chlorides 
or to anaphylactic oedema of the nervous tissues. Ana- 
phylaxis was a comparatively rare cause of meningism, 
but well-authenticated cases were on record. Finallv, 
he touched on sinus thrombosis leading to death of 
cortical nerve cells or to a temporary increase of intra- 
cranial pressure ; cerebral embolism might also follow 
acute febrile conditions. Spasm of the small cortical, 
arteries had been suggested as an explanation for the 
eclampsia of whooping-cough, without positive evidence. 

Dr. W. Gunn said that the occurrence of encephalo- 
myelitis in the course of infectious diseases was of extreme 
rarity, and the cases that had occurred had possibly- 
received a prominence and attracted an attention which 
was more than they deserved, to the neglect of other 
neurological complications of the disease, some ol which 
were more amenable to treatment. There seemed to be 
a definite relation between the severity of the original 
disease and the subsequent attack of encephalomyelitis, 
though an exception to this was found in small-pox, where 
nearly all the cases of encephalomyelitis occurred after 
the very mild variety. He had had a small scries of 
cases of whooping-cough which went to necropsy. These 
cases showed the clinical manifestations, from convulsions 
to coma, of acute disseminated encephalomyelitis, but 
on an examination of the brain the characteristic changes 
were found in none of the cases. The changes were simply- 
vascular, congestion, and certain toxic changes which 
might be secondary to the vascular changes. In none of 
these cases was the morbid process found which was asso- 
ciated with acute disseminated encephalomyelitis. The 
question of the aetiology of these diseases was more than 
an academic one, because it had a direct bearing on treat- 
ment. If the hypothesis was true that these encephalitic 
occurrences -were due to the virus of the primary- disease, 
which had a neurotropic property, it postulated that there 
must be some variation in the- soil as well as in the seed, 
because, in conditions following vaccination, for instance," 
there- was no succession of cases from the same batch of 
lymph. The more commonly accepted explanation was 
of a _ specific virus causing all' forms of encephalomvelitis, 
the infectious disease merely- activating this virus.' or at 
least lowering the individual resistance to the virus, 
enabling it to attack the brain and meninges. If it was 
true that the virus of measles or variola could attack the 
brain then a valuable therapeutic effect might lx- expected 
from an immune serum for measles or for variola. If 
a specific virus was responsible, then no therapeutic effect 
was to be expected from the ns- of immune serums in 
general, but only from a scrum obtained from a recovered 
or convalescent case of encephalitis, and whether *!-<• rat- 
of encephalitis followed mearies, rubella, or mumps ’ 
the case might be. that - rum should be ‘-oualh- 
efftcacious. Unfortunately, tie- number cf ca-vs report'd 
so far was too few to warrant any conclusion as to th<- 
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value of immune serums. The onset of encephalomyelitis 
was usually so sudden, its evolution so. swift, either in the 
direction of rapid death or complete recovery without 
any treatment, that it was doubtful whether in such 
treatment immune serum would ever find a place. 

Ur. L. J. M. Laurent said that there could be no doubt 
that the severity and frequency of diphtheritic' paralysis 
bore a relation to the severity of the initial toxin, and in 
■ cases of comparatively mild attacks .of diphtheria where 
paralysis had followed it had been his invariable expe- 
rience that either the antitoxin was given too late or was 
given in inadequate doses. Diphtheritic .hemiplegia was 
a very rare condition ; he happened to see two. cases 
twelve .years ago, and he had not seen'another case since. 
Both cases recovered, but some spastic paralysis remained. 
He had never seen in diphtheria a loss of pupillary reflex 
'to accommodation ; the paralysis seemed to be one 
entirely of the ciliary muscle. There was no doubt that 
encephalomyelitis was a very serious complication indeed, 
but from the point of view of those who had to treat 
infectious fevers every day this complication played a 
very small part. The number of cases showing such 
complications must he very small. On the question of 
whooping-cough, he desired to point out that the convul- 
sions were often due to tuberculous meningitis. This con- 
dition, as well as generalized tuberculosis, occurred after 
whooping-cough more often than after any other infectious 
fever, not excepting measles, and time after time he had 
seen in the cerebro-spinal fluid tubercle bacilli, proving 
tuberculous meningitis, when this had not been previously 
suspected. It was a remarkable fact that the onset of 
the convulsions of whooping-cough coincided frequently 
with the onset of bronchial pneumonia, with increase of 
consolidation in the lung, and many of these convulsive 
attacks, diminished in frequency or severity as a remit 
of prompt administration of oxygen. He hoped that one 
day there would be a specific antitoxin as a .means of 
treating whooping-cough. 

Dr. W. Russell Brain said that he found difficulty in 
accepting what he might call the Unitarian theory or the 
opposite theory. Although these' disorders seemed to have 
a common pathological basis, there were certain distinctive 
features about them. Dr. Wyllie had mentioned the 
differences in the mortality and recovery rates, and others 
might be mentioned — for example, in small-pox, the ten- 
dency for curious speech disturbances to develop, and, 
in chicken-pox, the high percentage of patients with acute 
cerebellar ataxy, and the very low mortality rate. If 
all these disorders were due to a common factor, then' such 
-factor must be modified or directed in a surprising way 
against different parts of the nervous system by the pre- 
disposing cause. On the other hand, if the primary virus 
was responsible for these complications, then that ex- 
hibited a curious and unexpected selectivity in its effects 
and in its mortality rate and the incidence of sequelae. 
Therefore both hypotheses carried with them their own 
difficulties. A point of some interest was certain recent 
experimental work on louping-ill, a disease of sheep ; 
it had been discovered that if sheep were infected with 
the virus of louping-ill alone they developed a generalized 
illness, but not nervous symptoms, and in order that the 
nervous symptoms might develop it appeared to he neces- 
sary for them to be infected simultaneously with another 
disease, called tick-home fever. If that work was con- 
firmed it was of importance, because it was the first 
example on record of a virus being rendered neurotropic 
by coincident infection with another virus. It seemed 
to him quite plausible, o priori, that if nervous com- 
plications were due to the primary disease, they should 
he expected to respond to specific serotherapy , but if 
due to a secondary virus directed against the nervous 
system by the primary one, on relieving the primary 
condition by serotherapy the other condition might be 
expected to subside. He had recently seen a chicken-pox 
encephalitis in a man aged about 30, who developed his 
symptoms on the fourteenth day after infection, and went 
through all the phases, including acute-mental confusion, 
with bilateral weakness of one leg. He made a good 
recovery and returned to work, but the plantar reflex 
was still extensor, after three or four weeks. 


Dr. J. P. Martin said that he had been very much 
struck by the mental changes in these patients. The phy- 
sical signs were often relatively slight. They began at first 
with severe physical manifestations, but- when the child 
■had passed the stage of convulsions and came to the 
stage of coma there might be very little in the way of 
• abnormal physical signs. When the child began to move 
its limbs the tendon-jerks were perhaps rather depressed 
and the plantar reflex in a. number of cases quite indefinite. 
There might be signs which were less difficult to be sure 
about— for instance, as to whether the child saw and 
heard. In a very early stage after convulsion he had 
seen several cases in which he was satisfied that the child 
neither saw nor heard. But when the child ceased con- 
vulsions it was his experience that it showed no interest 
in anything going on around it. It might remain in that 
stage for several days, or even a week, and then he had 
seen several children that had passed into a state of 
peculiar whining, making an unceasing cry all the time 
they were awake. That might persist for the best 
part of a week, after which it gradually diminished. 
That was the first sign in some cases of returning con- 
sciousness on the part of the child. After that it began 
to show some other signs of taking notice, but even for 
weeks one might have the fear that the child was going 
to be left an imbecile. He had two cases in which the 
speech was the last thing to recover. Dr. E. Stolkind 
mentioned ' nervous complications following paratyphoid 
.fever', these, he said, were found in many cases, as in 
typhoid fever. 

Dr. Kinnier Wilson, in summing up the discussion, 
asked what, after all, they had been trying to classify. 
In any fever, if it was a diffused condition, one might 
get any complication. There could be nothing significant 
in having occasional nervous symptoms. Dr. Rolleston 
had emphasized ' the extreme rarity of these phenomena. 
Why did they not occur more often? If one had a 
diffused condition of any kind the nervous system could 
only react with what it had got— namely, its own rela- 
tively few tissues. He was delighted that Dr. Wyllie 
should have made an attempt at a pathological descrip- 
tion,. and even more delighted that the pathologist who 
followed him refused to accept it, because the first thing 
that Dr. Greenfield did was to point out that these were 
not diseases at all, but merely pathological processes, and 
that more than one pathological process could exist in 
the same condition. That was true of the various forms 
of -encephalitis] A remarkable feature of the discussion 
had been that not a single question had been addressed 
to the three openers, and therefore there was no need to 
call upon them to reply. 


IRRADIATION OF GROWTHS 

At a meeting of the Devon and Exeter Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, held on February- 22nd, Dr. C. Wroth read a 
paper on " Types of Growth which are Suitable for 
Irradiation.'' Dr. Wroth said that an x-ray department 
should not refuse the treatment of any case so long as 
there was a possibility of cure, however meagre that 
possibility. As an instance which encouraged one not 
to give up hope he quoted the case of a growth origina- 
ting in a retained testis and offering a particularly bad 
prognosis. A secondary growth had appeared in the 
remaining testicle, and metastases were disseminated all 
over the abdomen. Yet here was a man, almost mori- 
bund in 1925, who had responded so well to x-ray therapy 
that he was now, to all outward appearances, in a sound 
condition of health. As regards the mode of action of 
x rays and radium the stimulating effect on a growth 
was, in his opinion, so slight as to warrant ignoring it for 
ail practical purposes, although certain rare cases did arouse 
suspicion. To the destructive effect of irradiation had been 
assigned two modes of action: (1) direct, by modifying 
tile activity of the individual cell ; and (2) indirect, by 
action on the stroma, and thus limitation of the blood 
supply. The consensus of opinion gave equal importance 
to each of these actions. Strangeways of Cambridge had 
shown that with heavy irradiation only a few cells could 
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and the symptoms were those associated with pyelitis 
o£ the puerperium — namely, remittent fever, rigors in 
56 per cent, of cases, urinary symptoms in 38 per cent., 
usually very slight and of short duration, and abdominal 
discomfort and distension. Predisposing factors were 
difficult delivery and albuminuria of pregnancy. In 52 
per cent, of cases the time of onset was before the third 
day, and in 34 per cent, the eighth day or later. In over 
50 per cent, of cases an organism, identical 'to the one in 
the blood,' could be. isolated from the faeces. It seemed 
likely that the organism usually spread to the vagina" 
over the perineum and by means of lacerations to the 
blood. These cases had been termed septicaemia, because 
the organisms were demonstrated repeatedly in the blood 
stream, and as soon as the blood cultures became nega- 
tive the temperature fell. Stasis was rarely found in 
the ureters in these cases, and the urinary infection which 
was produced cleared up quickly. Pyelitis of the puer- 
perium could be differentiated into two groups: (1) exacer- 
bation of a pre-existing infection, and (2) primary in- 
fection in the puerperium. As a rule, in Group, 1 -the 
pyrexia occurred just after delivery and settled down 
quickly. In Group 2 the pyrexia usually came on later 
in the puerperium. Seventeen 'per cent, of puerperal 
women were found to have residual urine, which might 
have become infected, and result in ascending infection. 

Blood Pressure and Decubitus 


Dr. Barclay Dickson read a paper in which he said 
that while carrying out a certain treatment on women in 
the later months of pregnancy it was noticed incident- 
ally that the blood pressure taken with the patient lying 
on her back was appreciably higher than with "the patient 
lying on her side. Neither treatment nor time had 
anything to do with the difference, as the two pressures 
were taken within a couple of minutes of each- other, 
immediately after treatment. The preliminary investiga- 
tion was done on two patients suffering from pre-eclamptic 
toxaemia. It now remained to find out if the same 
difference in the two pressures, back and side, occurred 
in all cases, pregnant or non-pregnant, man or woman. 
A series of thirty cases was examined in the Royal Mater- 
nity and Simpson Memorial Hospital, Edinburgh, the 
series including two males. The rest of the series was 
taken indiscriminately from the wards. The total average 
difference in the systolic pressures was 10.9 mm. Hg, and 
the total average" difference in the diastolic pressures' was 
12.15 mm. Hg, in both cases the side pressure being the 
lower. Since a difference in the two pressures was obtained 
whether pregnancy was present or not, the cause of the 
difference could not be solely a mechanical one, due to the 
compression of the aorta by the pregnant uterus. It was 
therefore thought to be due to a stimulation of the 
sympathetic plexuses connected with the thoracic and 
abdominal arterial system by the weight of the viscera — 
heart,, lungs, and gastro-intestinal tract. This stimulation 
would naturally come into force only when, the patient 
lay on her back, and would cease on her taking up the 
side position. That injurious stimulation did not occur 
was indicated in nocturnal incontinence of urine and 
nocturnal 1 emissions. Both conditions occurred mostly 
when the patient was lying on the back, and both con- 
ditions had been cured when the patients were forced to 
sleep on the side. There was evidence to show that in 
hyperpiesis the diastolic difference — the difference between 
the back and side diastolic pressures— was very small ; 
in one case quoted it was only 4 mm. Hg, and the patient 
died later from cerebra'l haemorrhage. The average 
diastolic difference in the above series was 12.15 mm. Hg. 
Dr. Dickson wonde'red if it might be possible to use the 
diastolic difference as an aid to immediate prognosis in 
any given case of hyperpiesis of whatever origin. 


Corrigendum 

In our report last week (p. 499) of the discussion on 
haematemesis, at the Royal Society of Medicine the remarks 
of Mr. f ohn Morley of Manchester were attributed in error to 
Mr. A. S. Morley. 


Correspondence 


Silicosis and South Wales Colliers 
Sir, — In your issue of March 10th (p. 452) Professor 
J. S. Haldane suggests that the importance of silicosis, 
as a disease of South Wales coal miners, is greatly 
exaggerated, and rejects the “ great majority of the 
diagnoses of the medical boards.” 

In 1930, writing on coal-miner’s lung, in the Journal 
of Pathology and Bacteriology, we published figures of 
the pathological, histological, and chemical findings in 
thirty-four ^persons, divided into three clinical classes as 
follows : 

Class A . — Twelve coal miners dying of chronic pulmonary 
disease after long disablement. 

Class B . — Sixteen coal miners dying from causes other- 
than chronic pulmonary disease and not known to have 
any pulmonary disablement. 

Class C . — Six other industrial workers as controls. 


The " total silica ” values for these groups, as set forth 
in our table, may be summarized as follows : 



Total Silica 
in Grains ! 

Silica percent- 
age of Dried 
Lung 

Silica perc nt- 
agp of Ash 
of Luny 

Itfltio of 
Combustibles 
to Silica 

Class A ... 1 

9* 

2.36 

27.1 

38 to 1 

Class B ... 

4.4 

1 24 

16.3 

71 to 1 

Class C ... 

0.29 

0.13 

24 

720 to 1 


It will be seen that the lungs of coal- miners, as a 
group, contained a very much greater amount of " total 
silica ” than those of the " other industrial workers,” 
the advanced cases in Class A that had lived on to the 
dyspnbeic stage showing figures entirely comparable with 
those of fatal cases of silicosis in South Africa, while the 
colliers who had died of intercurrent causes before reaching 
the dvspnoeic stage still exhibited a markedly abnormal 
amount of " total silica " in their lungs. From the clinical 
point of view the reports of cases of silicosis in the South 
Wales coalfield by Dr. N. Tattersall (Joitrn. Indust. Hy°., 
1926, viii, 466) and of the medical staff of the King 
Edward VII Welsh National Memorial Association (ibid., 
1931, xii, 19) appear to establish the existence of a con- 
dition corresponding to silicosis in South Wales. That 
the inhalation of coal dust alone, even in its hardest 
variety, anthracite, fails to produce any serious degree of 
lung fibrosis is rendered probable through specimens and 
analyses in our possession, and has recently been estab- 
lished, on radiological grounds, by the report of the 
Industrial Lung Committee ( British Medical Journal, 
February 3rd, 1934, p. 198). 

While medical boards are not infallible, it must, we 
think, be admitted that the inhalation of the stone dust 
to which the coal miner is exposed in South Wales is 
capable of leading, in many cases, to a state of lung 
fibrosis which, depending as it does on silica, free or 
combined, is most conveniently described as “ silicosis.” 
Whether the silica causing this condition is ” free ” or 
“ combined ” remains an important question for future' 
investigation, but does not matter much to the working 
collier. Professor Haldane considers that " if there were 
actually a large number of cases of real silicosis . . . 
among South Wales colliers their phthisis death rate 
would be considerably increased above a normal figure." 
To this we would reply that Professor Haldane himself 
has pointed out that " it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that, in some way, the inhalation of the dust in coal mines 
tends to prevent phthisis.” It is to some such preventive 
action of coal dust that the low tuberculosis death rate 
in colliers may yet prove to be due, and we cannot accept 
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unreservedly the proposition that silicosis inevitably must 
terminate in' obvious tuberculous phthisis. 

We think that Dr. W. R. Jones has made out a very 
good case for the role of sericite in the production of 
" silicosis,” and his views, if confirmed, will explain many 
points now obscure in connexion with the aetiology of 
the disease. — We are, etc., 

S. Lyle Cummins (Cardiff), 

I’rofe^or of Tuberculc-i-, Wtfh 

National School of Medicine. 

A. F. Sladden (Swansea). 

Director of Beck Lahomtorv. 

March 13th. ■* Swansea General lfo-pitat. 


Suildcn Circulatory Failure in Diabetic^ Coma 

Sir,— The recent letters of Drs. Fuller and Himsworth- 
"(p. 405), Douthwaite (p. 353), and Towers (p. 456) rightly 
emphasize the importance of treating circulatory failure, 
in diabetic coma. Admittedly, as Dr. Towers states, the 
myocardium may be functionally impaired in severe 
diabetes, yet available evidence points strongly to peri- 
pheral vascular rather than cardiac failure in diabetic 
coma. Low blood pressure, pallor, coldness, small con- 
tracted veins, and a concentrated blood indicate vaso- 
motor paralysis and loss of fluid from the circulating 
blood volume, with consequent failure of the venous 
return to the heart. 

The correct treatment of this peripheral vascular failure 
should consist of warmth, elevation of the foot of the bed, 
intravenous injection of fluid, and vaso-constrictors. 
Warmth is best provided by a hot air bath or electric 
blanket. As Dr. Graham has pointed out, estimation of 
the haemoglobin is the best index of concentration of the 
blood and of the need for fluid, which should be adminis- 
tered slowly by the intravenous route in the form of 
saline or hypertonic glucose. Ephedrine 1/2 grain or 
not less than 1 / 12 grain of strychnine injected may 
improve vascular tone. The importance of the horizontal 
posture, with elevation of the foot of the bed, has been 
adequately stressed by your correspondents. — I am, etc., 

I.oiulun, W.l. March 12th. H ■ Evan Bedford. 


Colonic Irrigation 

Sir. — A letter on this subject by Miss MacManus in 
your issue of March 10th (p. 459) certainly - calls for 
remark by our profession. Personally. 1 feel deeply 
gratified that an authority of such eminence among oui 
nursing colleagues has delivered such an exhortation. It 
prompts me to contribute the following. 

After Deriving a three-pint Plombiercs douche iu the morn- 
ing. an elderly subject was taken with alKlominal pains the 
sum* afternoon. These persisted, and pvrexia, with an in- 
creased pulse rate, followed. Three days later a gangrenous 
appendix was removed. ~ 

A patient was admitted by a house-surgeon as susjx-cttd 
acute intestinal oltstructinn. lie ordered a turjsntme enema, 
which, when 1 operated a fe-ee hours later, had found its w-av 
into the peritoneum. This was obvious from the odour anti 
character of the free’ fluid pn-sent. Obviously. Lite route ol 
e-ntrv was through the- jx derated gangrenous elbertrculum ot 
the sigmoid colon. I have no doubt that the tmiaa hael 
seriouslv hastened the woman's end. In another fatal eliver- 
ticulitis case*, on which 1 ojx rated a fortnight ago, I cannot 
escape from the feeling that the- same' pitiable sequence ot 
events emend. 

Not rarely do patients who have' had a colonic resection 
receive rashly administered saline injections or encmata 
within a few hours or days of operation on the bowel. 
Such have ltd to fatal leakage. In this connexion, art 
article hv Petty, in the Jnuntal of September 9th, 1933 


(p. 491), is a pointed illustration, ‘nils contains a e ar' ml 
study of two cases of appendicectomy, followed by eleath. 
where enemnta were suspecteel to have been resp.'ndb - -- 
for leakage at the appendicular stump, about which site 
virulent, peritonitis was found to have developed alter 
operation. Further, relevant too is the reference to the 
article by Eayner {British Medical Journal, 1932. i. 419b 
wherein are ably described the misadventures possible iwn 
bv the insertion of a nozzle into the rectum. Grave results 
and even death have ensued therefrom. 

The recital of such disasters makes a formidable array 
of dire dangers, founded on fact, coming instantly to the 
mind of one surgeon. Let this he multiplied by the wider 
experience of the whole profession, and it will be under- 
stood how readily I seized the opportunity afforded by 
Miss MacManus’s letter. It is vital to voice tlie feelings 
of a surgeon that not only should such valuable thera- 
peutic and -diagnostic measures l>c kept strictly to de- 
trained nurse, but that still more careful instruction shout 1 
be given to our nursing and medical students in this 
sphere of their work. — 1 am. etc., 

A. Wilfrid Adams, M.S., F.R.C.S. 

„ Bristol, March 13th. 

A Milk Ration for Children 

Sir, — Dr. R. L. Hitching (March 17th, p. 505) n«ks 
me for the source of the figures quoted by me in my letter 
to the Times of March 5th. They were derived from a 
brochure with the title ” The Nation’s Milk Supply." 
published by the United Dairies Laboratory Department 
last July, with an introduction by Professor \V. \V. 
Jameson, director of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. This brochure has been widely circu- 
lated among members of Parliament, I was abroad at 
the time of writing my letter, and bad no opportunities 
of confirming its statements by independent inquiry. The 
pertinent sentence runs as follows : 

"Out of a series of 4.3 herds (that i-. * the Mger-h-rd- of 
the country coming under the grading and Henning authority 
of the Ministry of Health samples of ortifud or Grade A 
tuberculin-tested milks were rtjxirted upon ; 33 of the xampb 
that is, 76 pe r cent., contain'd haemolytic mastitis -to pin- 
cocci, ami 27 of the 43 sample-, that is. 62 j* r tint., 
revealed the presence ol the Brucella abortus bacillus." 

Further data with which 1 have Urn furnished -in:r 
my return to London confirm my conviction that protec- 
tion against other infections than tubercle is not in any 
way secured by the preparation ax at present practised of 
certified and Grade A (T.T.) milk. That was the argument 
of my letter and the explanation of the amendment 
which I moved at the meeting of the Children’s Minimum 
Committee, without, however, securing its adoption. 
You, Sir, "in your admirable leader of February 24th, 
supported my contention. You wrote: 

” That a large amount of dt-ase is carriie! bv rav mdk is 
no longer an opinion ; it is a fact — a fact a- well ntt**-!»-d as 
any in the domain of medical sci* nee. The recount*.' mbit: >:i, 
therefore, that milk should be ccnsurm-d in lb- raw -late 
is equivalent to the support of a imasure which rnu-t r—alt 
in the oceumnee of sickness and death among a pu > e. of 
those affected hv it." 

Incidentally. I must differ from Dr. Hitching v. Inn he 
says that- “it is the duty of the nvdical authorities 
to prescribe what is liest [that is. certifi-d milk - regard- 
less of cost." That would surely b- a futile gesture <n 
the part of the medical prof'-s c iott. At th*- pr* -• nt 
time less than 1 *'2 per cent, of the mill: co-:xtrm-ri 
in this country is of this qunlitv. The figures qui t-1 
by me dealt with this section only. I>>-s Dr. Kit-.r.it'g 
really suggest that the BiH which may con- J- fi r- 
Parliament as a result of tin- ;i; .agitatim-i 

supplying milk to school childn n should t ,tvsi the 

milk being of ” ct rtifn-d " quality? Much unwitting 
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harm is done by facile philanthropists who demand action 
without any consideration whatever of its cost or its 
ultimate repercussions. It is forgotten, for example, that 
an increase of the dole, which is now being pressed upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, must result in increase of 
taxation, and increase of taxation automatically produces 
an ever-widening circle of unemployment, thus defeating 
the whole purpose of the pressure. , * 1 

I think I sufficiently answer Dr. Kitching’s points by the 
statement, which I submit is implicit in your leader, that 
under present conditions milk can only be rendered safe 
by some form of heat treatment. Clearly it is desirable 
and even essential to supply a clean milk. Indeed, I sec 
no reason — and this is the opinion also of the -largest milk 
producers in this country — why the supply of what Dr. 
Kitching • calls “ ordinary ungraded filth " should not be 
made a penal offence, just as the supply' of unwholesome 
food is a penal offence. The grading system, by offering 
a premium for “ clean " milk — a premium which, indeed, 
is so high as to render, it available only to a minute 
.'fraction of the population — seems to me to attack the 
problem from the wrong angle. It has been demonstrated 
that With comparatively little expenditure the quality of, 
milk can be improved to a marvellous degree by exercising 
surgical cleanliness in production and distribution. I am 
convinced that advance tics upon these lines rather than 
upon reliance upon the very expensive present procedure, 

• which in practice offers little or no real protection. — 
I am, etc., 

- . House of Commons, March 19th. E - Graham-Little. 

The Milk Question 

Sir, — x am surprised that no comment has appeared 
in reference, to the leading article in your issue of 
February 24th ou the ' milk ration for children. This 
week there is a note that the Minister of Agriculture 
proposes to devote certain funds for the * provision of 
pasteurization plant, and under " Ireland ” appear some 
facts in regard to tuberculous infected milk, the most 
significant’ points being that in Scotland 2.S per cent, of 
pasteurized milks contained living tubercle bacilli, and 
that in a number of samples of Certified and Grade A 
(T.T.) milk a percentage of 0.14 was found. 

In your leader it is stated that to agree in the consump- 
' - tion of raw milk is to support a measure which is 
bound to cause sickness and death, and that the only 
means to ensure a safe milk is treatment by heat 
' either pasteurization or boiling. If it had been stated 
" raw milk as it is produced to-day ” I would agree, 
but as it stands the statement is a gross exaggeration, 

- and that the only way to render milk safe is heat treat- 
ment is by no means a fact. Considering the thousands 
of gallons of raw milk that are consumed, and that a 
' . very high percentage (say over SO per cent.) is con- 
taminated, -the relative amount of disease directly trace- 
able to milk is small. It is surely reasonable to assume 
that il the contamination was reduced by, say, 90 per 
cent., the amount of disease would not onty be corre- 
spondingly reduced but would practically disappear, as, 
under present conditions, the actual origin of a fairly 
j,j„h per-entace of disease attributed to milk infection 
is°onlv presumption, and not actually proved. Every 
case of bovine tuberculous disease does not necessarily 
arise directlv from milk infection. 

I am certain that the first, and indeed the only, 
public health consideration In the matter is not pasteuriza- 
tion but the application of conditions and methods which 
will ensure a dean raw milk. It lias been repeatedly 
shown that these conditions and methods can be carried 
out at practically no expense to the producer, and they 


certainly do not entail’ more being done than the ■ manu- 
facturers, of foods much less liable to the contamination 
than milk are called upon to do. The large cities already 
obtain milk which is of fairly good standard, and pasteur- 
ization is carried out only for commercial reasons. Any- 
one acquainted with the process knows that a high degree 
of purity is essential in the raw product to ensure efficient 
pasteurization, but still better productive measures would 
reduce the pathological organisms to such a degree that it 
would be extremely difficult to prove that any sample 
actually caused disease. The country districts require the 
greatest consideration, as it is practically impossible to 
pasteurize all the milk consumed in them ; compulsory 
legislation could only be applied, therefore, in the large 
urban areas, and we cannot conceive of legislation which 
would discriminate in a matter of public health dealing 
with tlie'purity of food between one part of the population 
and another. It must be remembered, too, that even if it 
were applied in urban areas pasteurization would 'not en- 
•sure that the inhabitants will always drink treated milk — 
thousands 'of families migrate to the country every year, 
and make a special point of drinking milk straight from 
the cowshed. As for boiling milk, despite the efforts 
of generations of doctors, few families practise it, and 
in Ibe country districts it is safe to say that none at 
all do. 

.It may be contended that only the milk ration is being 
mentioned, but here is the opportunity of dealing with 
the whole question which may never occur again, and 
it must be grasped. In regard to tuberculous infection 
I am convinced that the tubercle bacillus enters the milk 
in the vast majority of cases not directly from an infected 
animal, but indirectly from contamination with dung, etc. ; 
99 per cent, of other pathological germs gain entry from 
the same source, and all are preventable by the easiest 
of means. To mention epidemics is misleading — these can- 
only be regarded as accidental, as in the case of water 
supplies— and if milk is so dangerous why do we not 
have more epidemics than we do? Tuberculin-reacting 
animals and their milk should be dealt with by the 
method advocated by Dr. Savage. The protagonists of 
raw milk are concerned with much more than vitamins, 
and there are many good reasons why we should be able 
to obtain clean raw milk. At the same time, I am not 
decrying pasteurization per se ; but to advocate compulsory 
measures without primarily insisting on clean milk is an 
error of the first magnitude. — I am, etc., 

Hounslow, March 12th. W. S. Forbes. 

Prevention of Inflnenzn 

Sir,— Dr. J. Torrens’s paper in the Journal of February 
17th (p. 274) has renewed interest in the disease known 
as influenza, but I am writing this because it seems to 
me that the origin of the disease has been lost sight of, ’ 
and the efforts to find protective measures have been 
carried in the wrong direction. 

If you refer to the older works on medicine you will 
find the disease was spoken of as “ Russian influenza ” ; 
and this because in the earlier epidemics it always • 
appeared first in Russia, so far as Europe was concerned. 
Later epidemics made their first appearance in the South 
of Europe. This points to the disease originating in the 
Far East, the infection in the earlier epidemics travelling 
by the trade routes across Asia, and in the later ones, 
coming more speedily by boats through the Suez Canal. 
You will recall that the epidemic of 1918 was popularly 
known as Spanish influenza,” because in Europe 'it 
appeared first in Spain. This variation was due to the 
fact that the Suez Canal was not so much used during the 
war, and the boats were arriving from the East via the 
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Cape. The disease was spreading in South aud West 
Africa before it reached Europe.' All these points support 
the theory of the Oriental origin of the disease. 

In the autumn of 1889 we read in the papers accounts 
of the floods in China caused by the overflowing of the 
Yellow River (Hoang-Ho), and it was soon after the sub- 
sidence of these floods that we heard of the epidemic 
commencing in China. In 1918 the papers were too 
full of war news to say much about floods in China, but 
I ascertained that such had occurred in the early part of 
the year. Now the Yellow River, as we all learnt at 
school, has earned its name by the circumstance that it 
brings down large quantities of yellow mud. This is held 
in suspension in the upper reaches, where the current is 
strong, but as the river widens towards its mouth the 
current is slower and the mud is deposited, so that a bar 
is gradually built up.- Then comes the time when the river 
is in spate, the current is obstructed by the bar, and a 
vast flood results. Presently a channel is washed out, 
the floods subside, and all goes well -until another bar is 
built up. It seems likely that the- infection is contained 
in the mud left deposited on the land, and on drying up 
is scattered in the form of dust. Here we have the 
explanation of the fairly regular recurrence of the epi- 
demics some twenty-eight or twenty-nine years apart ; 
and one can predict that the next visitation may be 
expected about 194G or 1947. I see that Dr. Torrens 
puts it between 1945 and 1955. 

It seems curious that in the case of such a widespread 
and common disease alt research has been very unsuc- 
cessful. But, after all, suppose the research were highly 
successful, and produced a perfect protective vaccine, 
how much good would result from it? .You cannot protect 
the whole world — -you cannot protect even this country — 
by such means. Any attempt to do so would be met at 
once by the usual opposition of the " a'nti ” party, and 
if left to voluntary initiative would be neglected until too 
late to make any real difference. Protection, to be of 
any use, must go further back and strike at the origin. 
The dredging of the river would seem to be the solution of 
the problem. It is a big river ; and it would be a big 
job to keep it clear, but not too big for modem engineers 
to accomplish. The cost, too, would be big, but, after 
all, it is one to which the whole world should contribute. 

hat is the cost of an epidemic to each country in lives, 
in loss of working days, and for years after in pulmonary 
and nervous diseases that follow in its train? A com- 
paratively small amount from each of the. Great Powers 
would be enough to cany out the work, and, I think, 
would prove to be a sound investment. But we cannot 
rely on having more than about twelve vears before the 
next epidemic arrives, so that if anvtliing is to be done 
in the way indicated a start shouid be made without 
delay. — I am, etc., 

London. W.t, March 5th. Howard Wise. 


Rupture of the Liver in the Newborn 

S ,R -.7 ln > 0,,r ’' 5,!c of March 17th {Epitome . par 

‘1 / S rr tat u’ : Eva Ho,mlxr K {Finska Lahar 

sallskapets Handling, lr, November. 1933. p. J0G7) „o‘ 

that, before 191S. when Hcdri-n published in a Swedi* 
journal Ins paper on fatal injuries to the alxfomin 
organs in the newborn, no systematic' stud v had be. 
made of rupture of the liver.” May I point out th 
more than twenty-seven years before Hcdren 's commur 
cation, in a paper read before the Obstetrical Sock- 
et Loudon and published in vol. xxxiii of that Cocictv 
7ran*«rlj.o,:, (I.S92. pp. 203-29G1. I made such a svster 
atic Study of injuries to the liver and other viscera 


the newborn, and illustrated the injuries by drawings? 
A.mong the 150 newborn foetuses there were three cases 
of rupture of the liver, in two the rupture being confined 
to the capsule and giving rise to extensive haemorrhage 
into the peritoneum ; in addition, there were thirty-seven 
subcapsular haemorrhages (illustrated). In Hedren’s 
" over 1,000 necropsies ” three ruptures occurred ; in 
Holmberg’s ■" over 1,000 necropsies " ten ruptures and 
thirty-seven subcapsular haemorrhages were observed. 
The author, in a bibliography of the literature " to which 
she had access ” (i den mig tillgangliga litteraturen) , does 
not mention my paper. May I once more call the atten- 
tion of obstetricians and gynaecologists to the value of 
the complete index published in the forty-ninth volume 
of the Obstetrical Transactions in providing references to 
work done in the last tarty years of last century? — 
I am, etc., 

London, W.I, March 18th. Herbert R. Spexcer, M.D* 


Toxins and Emulsions. 

Sir, — In reply to the letter of Dr. G. Norman Myers, 
published in your issue of March 17th, we were totally 
unaware of any thesis on this subject submitted bv 
Dr. Myers to the Board of the Faculty' of Medicine of 
Cambridge University, and we had no knowledge that 
Dr. Myers was engaged on this work, which he says 
he began three years ago, in collaboration with the late 
Professor W. E. Dixon. Since the appearance of his 
letter we have obtained the abstract of his thesis, which 
we find is entitled ” Experimental Investigations on the 
Action of Digitalis and other Dnigs in Toxaemia ” ; it 
was published in August, 1933. The only reference in 
the abstract of his thesis having any bearing on emulsions 
is the following: 

Olive oil, when mixed with aqueous solutions of super- 
lethal doses of diphtheria toxin so as to form an emulsion 
protects animals Irom the lethal effects of the toxin when 
the emulsion is injected subcutaneously. Olive oil also 
protects against the effects of superlethal doses of the toxins 
of B. tetanus , G.G- ivelchii, and the Vibrion septique . 
Liquid paraffin has a similar protective action against lethal 
doses of these toxins, but cream of cow’s milk affords no 
protection. 


the observation, that superlethal doses of toxins mixed 
with finely divided emulsions were non-toxic when injected 
subcutaneously, was first made by' us in 192S, and the 
whole of the experimental evidence quoted by us in our 
paper was completed in this laboratory in 1930. Before 
beginning our clinical investigations this observation was 
confirmed by workers at the Lister Institute and bv 
Dr. A. B. Porteous at St. Mary's Hospital in 193o' 
Three years ago one of us (V. G. W.) communicated 
these results to the Medical Research Sccietv at its 
meeting in the Pathological Institute of St.' Mary's 
Hospital when the apparatus for the production of the 
finely divided - emulsions used in this work was also 
demonstrated, and reference was made to specific adsorp- 
tion of toxins, which work had been carried out in 'con - 
junction with Dr. Grist. In 1930. on the evidence we 
had obtained showing that toxins were adsorbed and 
rendered non-lcthal when mixed with finclv divided 
emuRions, Sir Leonard Rogers requested that a supplv 
of hydnocarpus emulsion should be dispatched to worked 
in India, which was done. At the same time Profe«or 
Lyle Cummins was supplied with cod-liver oil emukions 

publiriKd. ° n tUbCrCUlOSi? ' " hich «nce been 


It is dear that Dr. Mvers 
ments with emulsions which 
before he began liis work. 


unwittingly repeated experi- 
had already been completed 
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Dr. Myers states in his letter: " The oils and Tats, were 
mixed with aqueous solutions of lethal doses of the toxins 
so as to form emulsions, which, were injected sub- 
cutaneously into animals.” A solution of toxin in water 
does not form a spontaneous emulsion with oil, so that 
Dr. Myers’s phrase "so as to form an emulsion "‘must 
mean mechanical agitation. As Dr. Myers has mixed his 
toxins, with the continuous phase prior to the forma- 
tion of the emulsion, which must entail agitation, we 
suggest that his non-toxic results were due more 
to destruction of toxin, through oxidation than any 
other cause. This source of error we meticulously 
avoided. . - - 

Dr. .Myers also writes: " I have also established that 
these toxins have a greater solubility or affinity for 
water than for the oil, even when they are mixed in 
the form of an emulsion,” and previously he says in 
his letter that emulsions protected against 24 m.l.d. of 
toxin. It follows, therefore, that there were more than 
12 m.l.d. of toxin in the water unless the emulsions con- 
tained more than 50 per cent, of oil. If the animals 
injected did not die under these conditions his results 
certainly border on the miraculous. Apart from this 
we cannot agree with this statement, ' for we claim 
this phenomenon to be one of physical adsorption 
and not a question of solubility'. It is for this 
reason that- coarse emulsion— or, as Dr. Myers points 
out, " cream from cow’s milk ” — affords no protection, 
as sufficient adsorption does not occur ( with such large 
particles. 

Another of Dr. Myers’s statements reads; " My' results 
have definitely shown that, the oil of these toxin-oil 
emulsions is very slowly absorbed from the tissues after 
subcutaneous injection, accompanied by a slow liberation 
of the toxin.” Does Dr. Myers wish us to believe that 
the large amounts of toxin, which he says are present 
in the water, are also slowly absorbed? If so, this is 
contrary to all the experimental knowledge of the absorp- 
tion of substances in solution from the tissue fluids. We 
would further like to point out that Dr. Myers does not 
state either in his abstract or in his letter the percentage 
of fats contained in his emulsions, or the amount of 
emulsion injected with his lethal dose of toxin. 

The adsorption of toxin by, 1/2 c.cm. of 3.o per 
cent. ' olive oil emulsion in vitro suggested the possi- 
bility of adsorbing circulating toxins in- the body 
by increased dose and concentration of olive oil 
emulsion injected intravenously'. During the last four 
years work has been carried on both experimentally m 
this laboratory and in various clinical centres both in this 
country' and in India. We are investigating the use of 
emulsions intravenously' in toxaemia of infective, bio- 
chemical, and traumatic origin in- adults and in infants, 
and our results, which will shortly be’ published, are 
distinctly encouraging. In addition, we might point out 
that during the last four years clinical experimental- work 
has been in progress whereby tuberculin and other 
vaccines have been given with our finely divided emulsion 
with a view to rendering them non-toxic. Further, 
bacteria of all varieties have been brought into solution, 
thereby rendering their toxins capable of being adsorbed 
on to finely divided emulsions. - 

In conclusion, we definitely assert that, quite apart 
from the fact that our expenments were concluded and 
publicly discussed, before Dr. Myers began his investiga- 
tion, the phenomenon referred to by Dr Myers in his 
thes s can be very largely explained by the well-known 
destruction of toxin by oxidation. It is thus clearly 
aoDarent that Dr. Myers’s expenments deal with an 
-entirely different subject from that of physical adsorption 
of toxin on to already formed fine emulsions discussed 


in our paper. We cannot under any circumstances admit, 
as Dr. Myers suggests in his letter, that our paper 
confirms his earlier findings, nor do we admit that the 
statements made by Dr. Myers in his letter or in the 
abstract of his thesis in any way confirm what we have 
demonstrated. — We are, etc.. 


Physiology Department, St. Mary's 
Hospital Medical School, 
March 19th. 


V. G. Walsh.' 
A. C. Frazer. 


Sir, — With reference to your correspondent's letter on 
toxins and emulsions, the work quoted on this subject 
by Drs. V. , G. Walsh and A. C. Frazer in the British 
Medical Journal of March 10th was conducted in my 
laboratory and completed in 1930. — I am, etc.. 

Physiology Department, St. Mary’s J3: J. COLLINGWOOD. 

Hospital Medical School, 

March 19th. 


Hypochondriasis 

Sir, — The instructive and also humorous lecture on 
hypochondriasis (Journal, March 3rd) by Dr. Robert 
Hutchison well merits consideration. Under the heading 
" The Crank ” (p. 365) we read : "It will be time to deal 
with the laity when we have purged our own profession 
of faddery,” apparently an indefinite postponement of the 
time when the laity' shall be instructed on this matter.- 
This is emphasized by the writings of a well-known 
psychologist, who expresses his opinion in these words : 
" The problems of physical health and the education of 
the general public in matters of hygiene would seem to 
involve, first of all, the conversion of doctors as a whole 
to a new attitude of mind, based upon a knowledge of 
motive and the principles of psychopathology, rather than 
upon the more material foundations of anatomy, physio- 
logy, and pharmacology.” Is this ‘‘ conversion ’’ taking 
place, and is it desirable? The interests of our patients 
surely claim a reply in the affirmative. 

A busy practitioner may only too possibly, in the rush 
of work, arrive at the stage of giving the ” placebo ” 
without applying the excellent advice with which Dr. 
Hutchison forestalls his suggested treatment of the 
" general hypochondriac ” (p. 365)— namely, listen 

patiently, examine thoroughly, etc. In the instance 
given under " Filial Hypochondriasis ” (p. 367) surely 
” father ” is aware of his liability to bronchitis, his 
cardiac disability, his tendency to undue excitement at 
his evening games, but does not use his strength of will 
to overcome his desire for these, presumably, harmful 
procedures : an all too common experience of humanity. 
Would not the solicitous efforts by persuasion of some 
member of his family be of actual help to him? Without 
undue temerity, I hope, might one suggest that, while 
being aware of the activities of " faddery,'’ we do not 
include in that term the ascertained results of scientific 
research regarding diet, sunlight, ventilation, etc., each 
of them valuable aids when correctly applied — in other 
words, that we do not " tip out the baby with the bath 
water.” 

If by drawing attention to Dr. Hutchison’s lecture, with 
its sound sense and reasonable ideal, some appreciation 
and practice of the meaning expressed in his last para- 
graph could be induced, then Sir George Newman's dictum 
" Health is won by a way of life rather than by a bottle 
of medicine ” would often be verified. Perhaps this, too, 
needs the " conversion of the doctors"! — I am, etc., 

W. W. Shrubshaia, D.P.H. 

Butrcss Hill, Sussex, March 12th. 
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Sir, — Dr. Hutchison’s address (March 3rd, p. 365) is 
most stimulating, but why is he so pessimistic as to the 
possibility o£ treatment? Why is it “ useless to 
“ attempt to cure ” the general hypochondriac? Dr. 
Hutchison begins by defining hypochondriasis as " over- 
' anxiety ” — about health. Well, Sir, are the anxiety 
states so difficult to treat if we recognize what is the real 
cause of the anlciety? But is it usually at bottom health 
about which the patient is really anxious? I venture to 
suggest that it is not, and that the health propaganda 
which Dr. Hutchison deplores merely serves as a con- 
venient channel for the expression of anxiety due to 
other causes. 

The mention of the " antiseptic baby ” recalls the 
patient described by, I think, the late Dr. Rivers — 
a lady who, during the war, expressed no fear for her 
husband at the front, but found no precautions, too 
elaborate to protect the health of her two children. When, 
however, the news came that her husband was killed the 
nursery routine went back to normal. Dr. Hutchison 
would presumably call this a case of vicarious hypo- 
chondria ; but is it not obvious that the fear which she 
refused to admit for her husband had transferred itself 
to the children? 

If the real cause of anxiety is not usually to be found 
in the sphere of health, where are we to look for it? 
The middle-aged man who has given up business, or the 
colonel who has retired from the Army, is not occupying 
as important a situation or receiving as much attention 
as he did formerly ; moreover, the colonel is up against 
the fact that he has finished his Army career without 
having attained to the rank of general, and the business 
man is hardly likely to have been a captain of industry 
if he retired in- middle age. So the hypochondriasis 
secures them attention and selves as an excuse for their 
not having achieved greater success in life, both of which 
also help to keep off their feeling of inferiority. The 
crank " who believes that health is only to be attained 
by following some special rule of life ” holds the same 
views about health as many of his predecessors of the 
last century did about religion : both set up a difficult 
standard to which few are likely to attain ; hence the 
superiority of those that do. The parents that lay down 
such detailed and devastating rules for their children, 
whether in the nursery or the preparatory school, arc 
attempting — generally unconsciously — to dominate their 
children ; and the children (probably the same ones, 
grown up) who will not let father smoke, or mother play 
bridge, are retaliating by trying to dominate their parents. 
Does anyone desire to demonstrate his superioritv unless 
he feels doubtful about it? 

So all the various hypochondriacs have one thing in 
common — a sense of inferiority or insecuritv — and in so 
far as we can treat tins we can relieve them not only of 
their symptoms, but of their disease. — I am, etc., 

Wandsworth, March liah. F. Gray. 


Hypochondriasis. Labour, and Analgesia 

Sir.— Dr. James W. Hamilton's letter in the Journal 
of March 17th (p. 505) represents very well the opinion 
of some fifty years ago. Our fathers usually maintained 
that it was most improper for men and troys to be given 
nitrous oxide for dental extractions. Thev were more 
generous to women, however, as they allowed gas for 
dental extractions, and even chloroform in confinements 
1 wry ably administered, too). Dr. Hamilton’s “ lay 
scheme to provide anaesthesia in labour ” obviouslv refers 
to the National Birthday .Trust, a body of most able 


and disinterested people, with a profound knowledge of 
their subject. I suggest that he gets in touch with them 
and really learns what they are doing. As to “ chloro- 
form bombs,” these dread weapons are 20-minim cap- 
sules of chloroform produced by a consulting obstetrician 
with a long record of distinguished work. Can wc not 
credit this gentleman with some knowledge of his 
subject? ' 

Dr. Hamilton, I think too, is unduly pessimistic in 
feeling that we are bent on teaching modern woman that 
intervention in some form is indispensable in labour, as 
those oi us who have had experience of nitrous oxide 
analgesia in labour find that instrumental deliveries are 
less common where this form of analgesia is used than 
when no relief is given. Let Dr. Hamilton study the work 
of British women in all branches of industry and science 
to-day. and then I think he will find that his fears 
as to the future of the race are unfounded. — I am, etc.. 

New Barnet. March ISth. J OHX EuM - 


Sir, — It is my bounden duty to answer Dr. James W. 
Hamilton’s letter in your issue of March 17th on 
hypochondriasis. Doubtless someone more qualified to 
deal with his second point will do so. I am only con- 
cerned with his third reason for the opinion that woman 
is becoming more unfitted to carry through an unaided 
labour. 

England is aware of the advance that has been made 
‘ by the use of chloroform capsules. For some time I have 
been engaged — with the aid of a loyal band of assistants 
— in research work on a new form of analgesia, which has 
proved successful for the parturient woman. I cannot, 
therefore, but be impressed that one of two things has 
happened : either those who hold the opinions of Dr. 
Hamilton have never seen the relief obtained by tile 
methods of analgesia in midwifery practice such as these, 
or no pity can exist in their hearts. I would like to pay 
the highest tribute of gmtitude to the National Birthday 
Trust Fund for its encouragement, and assistance to 
workers in this subject, who, thank God, do not share tlio 
views of your correspondent. — I am, etc., 

Liverpool, March I9th. J- MlN'NITT, M.D. 


Acute Thyroiditis following Teeth Extraction 

Sir, — I was interested in Dr. Ian Thorburn’s case 
(March 10th, p. 42S) because he suggests that the 
“ thyroiditis ” was due to infection, and because a month 
ago I saw a similar case. 

My patient was a well-developed voung woman of 2S with 
a swelling of the thyroid, a pulse of 134, and a blood pressure 
of 16S/50. There was a suggestion of exophthalmos. Her 
illness also began in August, 1933, but after removal of tonsils. 
In spite of everything she married in the following December 
(1933). In her case the same cause had lieen assigned ; 
she bad been told that her condition was due to a j mi son 
getting into her system from the tonsils, said to have been 
septic. 

I am not going to attempt here a discourse on the 
aetiology of disease ; but why docs Dr. Thorbum attribute 
the "thyroiditis” in his case to infection? He offers 
no proof that it was so, except that it followed extraction 
of seven teeth. The cervical lymph glands were 
una fleeted. 

■Why suppose all disease is due to infection? When 
I go to the cinema, and by ill luck sv a melodrama pre- 
sented. and my pulse ro-.s up to nlmut 150, is that due 
to infection: The thyroid enlarges in pregnancy: when 
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Graves's disease already exists, pregnancy may make it' 
worse. Is tliis due to infection? Some people may think 
that pregnancy itself is an infection, since they assign 
the metabolic aberrations so often occurring in -it to what 
they calf "toxins." A man gets pneumonia: marked 
albuminuria develops ;• without any ado it is attributed 
to infection. Judgement is made without considering all 
the evidence; it is enough to know that on the heels of 
the “ infected ’’ state — a carious tooth, an enlarged tonsil, 
a pregnant uterus, an inflamed lung — appeared the 
metabolic aberration. 

Is- it not' time to ask. Whither, medicine? Is not the 
tendency a return towards the superstition of the Middle 
Ages, with its correlated therapy, as depicted in Macbeth, 
Act IV, Scene i? Surely, we want more efficient brakes. 
We want' even to stop hnd look round — even to think. 
Otherwise the word." infection ” will lose its connotation. 

- — I am, etc., ' 

Rugby, March. 10th. E, If- Paramore, F.R.C.S. - 


Tonsillectomy : Complete or Partial' 

Sir, — In' reply to the question asked .by Dr. Freer in 
his letter in the Journal of March 3rd (p, 406), I would ' 
like to say that I am in entire agreement with what 
Dr. T. B. ' Jobson states in his letter in your issue of 
March 17th (p. 506). 

Diseased tonsils should be. completely removed, and in 
the young up to the age of 8 to 10, and sometimes 12, 
they can be perfectly enucleated by the guillotine, by the 
Whillis-Sluder method. .It is purely a personal matter 
whether the one method (guillotine) or the other (dissec- 
tion) is done, but in experienced hands — and they must 
be experienced — the guillotine method is-, quicker, and 
produces less trauma and less shock to. these young 
patients. Convalescence is also shortened. For adults, 
and for those over 10 to 12 years of age, dissection is 
the only reliable method. — I am, etc., 

A. Mackenzie Ross, M.B., 

Poole, Dorset, ‘March 18th. ' Ch.B,, D.L.O. 


Collective Suggestibility 

Sir,— The Occult Committee of tire Magic Circle, of 
which I am chairman, is collecting and analysing the 
evidence for the rope trick. I need hardly say that this is 
of the weakest nature. Every claim to have seen it breaks 
down on investigation. The last resource of a number 
of these people is that they were hypnotized. , My com- 
mittee would be most grateful if some of your readers, 
who are experts in hypnotism would give us their assist- 
ance. I have endeavoured to -read up the subject, and 
can nowhere find the' slightest reason to believe that any 
Ilian has the power to induce hypnosis in a number of 
people gathered round him and at some distance from 
him, without their co-operation and without the oppor- 
tunity of hypnotizing ..them, individually and by the use 
of ordinary' methods. The contention that the onlookers 
are so effectively hypnotized that they cannot get up 
and walk to the edge of the veranda on which they are 
seated in order to settle simply and easily what has 
happened to the boy at the top of the rope strikes me 
as absurd . 

It may be said that this is not hvpnotization, but 
suggestion. I find it very' difficult to believe that normal, 
healthy-minded people can, under the influence of sug- 
gestion, believe anything so grotesque as' that a rope is 


thrown ■ into the, air and stays there erect, defying the 
laws of gravity, that a boy climbs it and disappears, etc. 
It seems much more probable that the people who come 
' forward with such stories have a morbid desire for the 
limelight. I do not suggest that in all cases they are 
deliberately uttering falsehoods, though in some cases 
it is difficult to exclude this possibility. I think 
that some of them actuallv believe the stories they 
tell. 

It will not, I think, be hard to trace to their source 
and lay for good and all the absurd stories about photo- 
graphs that have been taken without result of any kind. 
I call them absurd, because I am convinced that the rope 
trick, as usually described, is never attempted. It is 
a sheer myth, but I should greatly value the opinion 
of some of your readers as to this idea of collective 
hypnotism or collective suggestibility. I am not chal- 
lenging that a good speaker or a good actor cjm suggest 
all sorts of things to an audience, as, for instance, when 
a conjurer, after throwing up a ball a number of times," 
palms it, drops it out of the way, and following what 
would have been its flight with his eye, mystifies his' 
audience as to what has become of the ball. This is a 
comparatively simple thing to do, but that he could 
“ put across " the same thing with the rope trick appears 
to me absurd. I think it is a duty incumbent on those 
who have the knowledge and the experience to show up 
the flimsy basis on which so many of these so-called 
scientific experiments rely. — I am, etc., ' ’ 

R. H. Eluot, M.D., 

London, W.l, March 10th. Lieut -Colonel, late I.M.S. 


Chilblains 

Sir,— Dr. Ingram, in the Journal of December 23rd, 
1933, writes to suggest a treatment for chilblains. He 
tells us what he considers the cause — namely, sluggish 
peripheral circulation— and claims that the treatment hu 
. suggests is therefore rational. I a m not wishing to denv 
it, but to my mind he is rather like Naaman, who pre- 
ferred Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, etc., to 
< the humble Jordan. 

I would, suggest as my " Jordan ” a method of treat- 
ment advocated by my teachers in Edinburgh, and one 
which I have personally found very effective in practice. 
An elastic band, half an inch or so in width, is applied 
round each wrist sufficiently tightly to cause just enough 
venous congestion to render the hands faintly blue. This 
is left on for ten to fifteen minutes. When removed the 
hands should be held above the head for a minute or two 
- till the colour returns to normal. (For practical purposes' 
a convenient routine to suggest to the patient is to apply 
the bands on rising from bed and wear them till he, or 
she, has finished dressing.)' This is done daily for several 
weeks, and in addition to being most effective in prevent- 
ing trouble in the susceptible, is also remarkably efficient 
in those with established lesions and even cracked, 
chapped hands as well. 

My most successful case was an elderly gentleman of 
over 70, who had had much trouble with his hands every 
winter for years. He had tried much medication! in- 
cluding calcium. He employed the above treatment" as 
soon as the cold weather began, and throughout the 
winter had not even a suspicion of a chilblain. It would 
seem to me that this method is just as rational as the 
thyroid medication advocated by Dr. Ingram, and has 
this advantage, in addition, that it is less expensive. — ' 
I am, etc., 

Gordon Gillison, M.B., Ch.B. 

Hankow, China, January 26th. 
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EPSOM COLLEGE ELECTIONS 

At their meetings in February" last the Conjoint Com- 
mittee and the Council of Epsom College Royal Medical 
Foundation elected the following to pensions as from' 
April 1st, 1934 : 

Dr, Hugh Alston, Dr. John Good, Mrs. Sophia Blott, and 
Mrs. May Walker, Ordinary and '* Dr. Strong ** pensions of 
£10 a year. 

Dr. Asher Lyons Altman, a " France ” pension of £42 
a year. * 

Miss Margaret A. C. Keene, a “ Cheytie " annuity of;! 
£40 a year. 

Miss Margaret A. R. Goodinge, a “ Henry Duncalfe -** ; 
annuity of £30 a year. ' 

Miss Maud Dawson, an " S. H. Tait ’* annuity of £16 16s. , 
a year. 

Miss Lydia M. Braidwood and Mis. Eunice C. Kelson, the 
senior pensioners on the list, were each awarded an extra i 
" Da Silva ’* pension of £20 a year. 

Isabel Shoolbred Rowat was awarded a' €< St. Anne's " 
scholarship of £120 a year. 


(iiitfuarg 


SIR WILLIAM NORMAN. K.C.B., F.R.C.S.Ed. * 

Surgeon Vice 2 Admiral and formerly Director-General of the 
Medical Department R.N. 

We regret to announce the death, on March 16th, of 
Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir William Norman, who was 
Medical Director-General R.N. during the last eighteen 
months of the war. 

William Henry Norman, son of Fleet Paymaster W. H. 
Norman, R.N., was born on December 13th, 1S55, and, 
after school days at Plymouth, studied medicine at King's 
College Hospital, London. He obtained the diploma of 
M.R.C.S.Eng. in 1878, and the L.R.C.P.Ed. three years 
later. Following the family tradition he - entered the 
Royal Navy in 1882, joining up at Haslar as a surgeon. 
At the end of ten years’ service, mainly afloat, during 
which he was mentioned in dispatches for “ skilful 
surgery in trying circumstances ” in an action with 
a slave dhow off Zanzibar, he was promoted to the rank 
of staff surgeon. In 1S95 he served with the Naval 
Brigade under Admiral Kawson, and after returning 
home was appointed to H.M.S. Boscawen, the training 
ship for boys at Portland. In 190S he was promote'd 
deputy inspector-general, and in 1913 surgeon general. 
Throughout the first three years of the war he was at 
Plymouth in medical charge of the naval hospital. In 
June, 1917, he was appointed Director-General of the 
Medical Department at the Admiralty, with the rank 
of surgeon vice-admiral, and held this post for two years, 
when he retired from sendee on attaining the age of 65,' 
and went to live near Launceston in Cornwall. 

Sir William Norman received many well-deserved 
honours. He was created C.B. in 1916, and K.C.B. two 
years^ later, and was appointed an honorary surgeon to 
the King in 1920. His foreign decorations included the 
Grand Cordon of the Sacred Treasure of Japan, Cotn- 
mandership of the Legion of Honour, of the Grand Order 
of Belgium, and of the Star of Rumania, and the dis- 
tinguished sendee medal of the United States He was 
a Knight of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
a Fellow of lung s College, London. The Royal College 
of Surgeons -of Edinburgh elected him an honorary 
1 ellow in 1919, and in the same year he received the 
honorary freedom of the Apothecaries' Society of London 

S,r Humphry Rollesto.v, Bart., who was temporal 
tribute • rear_admiral dunn S the war, sends the following 

Many, and perhaps in a special degree those who were 
temporary surgeons in the Royal Nam- during the war 

V- ! ' Vdh 0 ver T dee P re S rr -t of the death of Sun-eon 
Vice-Admiral Sir William. Norman, who was Medical 


Director-General during the eventful- years June 1st, 
1917,-to June 1st,- 1919. .After a painful fight .for life, 
prolonged for two "months, with more than one abdominal 
operation, he died in the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Plymouth, which he had so successfully and happily 
managed as surgeon general from 1913 to 1917. It is 
difficult to imagine that he ever made' an enemy ; he 
certainly had innumerable friends, and to meet him was 
a tonic like the fresh air of a sunny day in spring. A 
fine figure, of 'a man with the healthy complexion and 
all the qualities- of a genuine •sportsman; he loved thu 
country more 'than official power, thoroughly enjoj-ed the 
retirement, far in the heart of Cornwall, he so well 
deserved, and leaves behind him pleasant and affectionate 
memories. 


SIDNEY REGINALD DYER, M.D. 

Late Commissioner of Prisons for England and Wales 


The death of Dr. Sidney Reginald Dyer, in his seventy- 
fourth year, occurred on March 14th, after a short illness. 
The son of the late Joseph Dyer of Chiswick, he was 
educated privately and at the Middlesex Hospital. He 
qualified M.R.C.S.Eng. and L.S.A. in 18S3, and became 
a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in 1884. 
He obtained the M.D. Brussels degree with honours in 
1888, and the D.P.H. of the English Conjoint Board in 
1S91. He was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple, 
in -1S96. At the Middlesex Hospital he served as house- 
physician to Dr. \V. Cayley, and after a house-surgeoncy 
at the County Hospital, Huntingdon, joined the Prison 
Medical Service in 1885. He served at Wandsworth. 
Stafford, Dartmoor, and Brixton Prisons, and in 1917 was 
appointed Medical Inspector of H.M. Prisons, England 
and Wales. In 1921 he was further promoted, and became 
a Commissioner of Prisons and Director of Convict Prisons, 
and retired in 1923. During the war he acted as Home 
Office medical referee to the German internment camps. 
He was a member of the Medico-Legal Society, and 
served on the council of the Central Association for Mental 
V elf are. He was also a member, and at one time vice- 
president, of the Devonshire . Archaeological Society, and 
held a commission as captain in the 1st London Volun- ■ 
teers, Royal Engineers. On retirement he -sat for many 
years as a justice of the peirce for the county of Somerset 
Throughout his career Dyer set an example of single- 
minded devotion to. duty to all those who had the privilege 
of workmg with him, and was a particularly loyal, un- 
selfish, and generous colleague. During the years 1909-17 
as senior medical officer of Brixton Prison, he was coni 
stantlv in attendance in the criminal courts .in London 
and the adjacent counties, and the judicial authorities - 
and members of the Bar soon learnt to appreciate the 
value of his opinion and the unbiased manner in which 
his evidence was presented. His sympathy,- humane 
understanding of the frivolities and passions of others, 
and kindliness of thought were accountable for much 
of the success he achieved as an examiner into the mental 
condition of prisoners awaiting trial. His equanimity and 
sincerity stood him m good stead when under prolonged 
examination in the witness-box. It is probably true to 
say that the years at Brixton Prison, although exacting 
■and often harassing, were particularlv satisfactory to 
he prc T aration of his cases for the criminal 
a !. ten , dance at the cour ts appealed strongly to 
both his medical _ and his legal training. A man of such 
vide sympathy might easily have become disheartened and 
depressed at the tragedies which daily passed before him 
had he not possessed a strong sense of humour As 
medical inspector his visits to the various prisons were 
a ways welcomed by the medical staffs, who looked upon 
him as a persona! friend as.well as an official adviser His 
talents and wide knowledge were given full scope when 
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he became a Prison Commissioner, and his decision to 
retire, in 1923, was accepted with great regret .by bis 
colleagues. 

Dr. Dyer was for many years a. member of the British 
Medical Association, 'and served on the Representative 
Body’ at the Annual Meeting at Exeter in 1907. He 
married in 1898 Rose, daughter of Captain Talbot 
Price, R.N., and leaves one son. 


THE LATE DR. A. A. MONTAGUE 


We have received from Suva some further appreciations of 
the work and character of Dr. Aubrey Montague, late 
chief medical officer, Colony of Fiji, of whom an obituary' 
notice appeared on February’ 10th. 

Dr. T. Clunie, honorary secretary of the Fiji Branch 
of the B.M.A., writes: 

Dr. Montague had great experience in the colony, and 
his advice was often sought in matters quite outside his 
department. He rendered 
valuable service in con- 
nexion with education and 
other matters, and attended 
the Imperial Conference in 
1926. Two institutions which 
benefited by his great expe- 
rience, his keen' insight, 
and administrative ability 
were the Central Medical 
School and the Makogai 
Leper Asylum. The Native 
Medical School of Fiji had 
come into being about 
1885, but its pupils, were 
native Fijians, and its 
activities were limited to 
the Colony of Fiji. The 



activities of both- the medical -school and the leper 
asylum were greatly extended during Dr. Montague s 
tenure of office. To-day natives from all the Pacific 
groups may attend the Central Medical School, while 
the Leper Asy’lum receives patients from most of the 
groups and from New Zealand. As chief medical officer. 
Dr. Montague was consulting physician and surgeon 
to the Colonial War Memorial Hospital. He was a 
practised surgeon and an able clinician. Of a quiet 
and retiring disposition, yet possessing great charm, he 
was indeed ” The Beloved Physician.” He had been a 
good tennis player, and latterly was a keen golfer. In 
social life he is perhaps remembered best as a' good bridge 
player who never lost his charm, and as a very able 
after-dinner speaker. The 'late C. E. Montague, novelist, 
and once of the Manchester Guardian, was a brother. A 
surviving brother, Frank Montague, is an Oxford don. 

Dr. S. M. Lambert, Director in the South Pacific, 

Rockefeller Foundation, writes:. 

One 'of the greatest influences on my life was my 
ir+imate association with Dr. Montague through the period 
of ‘his chief medical officership in Fiji. I never knew him 
to do an underhand thing during that time. or. ever go 
back on his word, not alone in his dealing with me, but 
in his' conduct of his office,' of which I knew a great deal. 
He was one of the three ablest men I have known in 
the South Pacific in the last fifteen years and not the 
third by any means. The impression he left with one 

hn'm this shy man • considered worthy of a closer 
intimacy was one of great -intellectuality well controlled^ 
He was a man of high culture, but well balanced with 
He was a ; „ ri „ pmen t Dr. Montague’s leadership 

good P ractl r or S t he Central Medical School in Suva, 

r- 7n P whth eight South Pacific groups co-operate to 
F.p, in g medicine .to care for their own 

SeThe was responsible for the enlargement of Makogai 


Leper Hospital in Fiji;- so that South Pacific groups co- 
operate there in the care of their lepers, and this institu- 
tion was brought, under his care, to a high point of 
perfection. His administration of his office was most 
economical, and each pound of Government money was 
spent with scrupulous care, though it was not parsimony, 
as during his term the medical department had its largest 
expansion, 'especially along lines of preventive medicine. 
His protection of Government funds was refreshing in 
these days. On matters outside of his department his 
advice was often sought and taken by Government 
on. account of his sagacity and clear view-point ; and 
it was a great shock to me when this man, who had given 
thirty years of outstanding loyal sendee to the Empire, 
was allowed to retire without suitable honours, which he 
had so richly deserved. His work had been done so 
unobtrusively, and he was so lacking in self-seeking, 
that only when he retired was the great gap caused by 
his absence realized. I shall never see his like again. 1 


Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


At a meeting of the Senate on February 21st it was resolved' 
to institute, in accordance with the regulations on University 
Titles (Calendar, 1933-4, pp. 235-46), a University Readership 
m Bacteriology tenable at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical 
College, and a University Readership in Morbid Anatomy 
tenable at University College Hospital Medical School. ' 
The regulations for the M.B., B.S. Examination for Internal 
Students (Red Book. 1933-4, p. 219) were amended by the 
transference of the last sentence of the fourth paragraph 
under the heading ” Details of Examination ” to the end 
of the. fifth paragraph, and by the substitution therefor in the 
fourth paragraph of the following : 

Registered medical practitioners who pass in one group only 
ot the M.B., 13. S. Examination will be eligible to enter for the other 
group at any time on payment of the proper fee." 


The regulations relating to .the Third Examination 'for 
Medical Degrees (Blue Book, September, 1933. p. 265) were 
amended (a) by the transference of the last sentence of the 
third paragraph under the heading " Details of Examina- 
tion ” to the end of the fourth paragraph ; and (b) by the 
addition of the following sentence to the end of the third 
■paragraph : 


' Registered medical practitioners who pass in one group only 
of the M.B., B.S. Examination will be eligible for the other group 
at any time on payment of the proper fee.” 


Dr. R. A. Young has been appointed representative of the 
University at the Twentieth Annual Conference of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
London in June. 

A Carpenter Medal, together with a money prize of the 
value of £20 in all, will be awarded by the Senate in 1934 
for work of exceptional distinction in statistical, genetic, 
comparative, or experimental psychology, including the func- 
tions of the central nervous system and special senses, for 
which a doctor's degree (other than the Ph.D. Degree) has 
been awarded during the period of three years ending on 
May _31st. No award will be made, however, unless in the 

opinion of the Senate work of sufficient merit has been pre- 

sented. Candidates, who may be either internal or external 
students, must forward their applications not later than June 
10th to the Academic Registrar, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. 

Studentships 

The Geoffrey E. Duveen Travelling Studentship in oto- 
ihino-laryngology, of the value of £450, will be awarded 
annually. The tenure shall, in the first instance, be for one 

year, part of which will be spent in study abroad, in 

accordance with a scheme approved by the Geoffrey E. Duveen 
Studentship Board, but it may be extended for one or two 
years, and during the extended period the student may be 
allowed to undertake research at the Royal Ear Hospital, or 
some other laboratory approved for the purpose. Grants for 
promotion of research in oto-rliino-laryngology, or in any 
part thereof, may also be made by the Trust Fund. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the Academic Registrar, 
South Kensington, SAV.7, and prescribed forms of application 
must reach him not later than June 11th, together with a 
statement of the nature of the research proposed and a 
scheme of Study for the approval of the Board. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Commons will rise for Easter on March 
29th and resume on April 9th . The Budget will be 
introduced on April 17th. This week the House of 
Commons discussed Scottish Bills, the co-ordination .of 
the Defence Services, and unemployment in the distressed 
areas. - - 

Import orders were approved. Additional Import Duties 
(No. S) Orders, laid on the table of the House of Commons 
on March 19th, provide for the removal of the additional 
duty on dried foliage, dried flowers, and the like of the 
kinds used solely for the manufacture of drugs or medicine. 

The India Pay (Temporary Abatements) Bill, the 
Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Bill, and the Rural 
Water Supplies Bill were read a first time in the House 
of Lords on March 14th. On the same date the Lords 
read the Wirral Joint Hospital District Bill a second time. 
The Dyestuffs Importation Bill was read a second time 
by the Lords on March 13th. On March 20th the Rural 
Water Supplies Bill was read a second time. 

Mr. Oliver Stanley, the Minister of Transport, received 
a deputation on March 20th, which came to advocate 
statutory compensation to hospitals and medical practi- 
tioners for aid given after road accidents. The deputation, 
which had been appointed by a meeting called by the 
Parliamentary Medical Committee, was introduced by Sir 
Francis Fremantle and consisted of the Earl of Iveagh, 
the Earl of Kinnoull, Lord Luke, Lord Moynihan, Sir 
Arnold Wilson, Colonel T. C. R. Moore, and Dr. A. B. 
Howitt. The speaker emphasized the urgent need for 
compensation for services rendered and for material loss 
resulting from the treatment of road accident cases. The 
deputation suggested that in the forthcoming Bill to deal 
with road accidents there should be incorporated provisions 
on the lines of the Road Traffic (Emergency Treatment) 
Bill, which had passed through all its stages in the House 
of Lords. The Minister, in reply, expressed his sympathy 
for the position of hospitals and medical practitioners in 
connexion with road accidents, and promised to give 
careful consideration to the views -put forward by the 
deputation. The Government Bill on. the subject is to b 
introduced before Easter. 


to discuss the recommendations of the Fisher Committee with 
the India Office,- which had to communicate with the Govern- 
ment of India. Could Mr. Duff' Cooper indicate when these 
matters would be dealt with? • Meanwhile, the difficulty re- 
mained, and could not be" treated lightly. In the fifteen 
years after the war the Army had gone on with a diminishing . 
number of recruits for medical officers, and with a number 
of elderly, officers assisted by civilians, who would not be 
able to proceed to the higher ranks.* The whole Service was 
disorganized, and the Army was heading for disaster, such 
as resulted at the beginning of the South African War, from 
the deliberate starvation of the Medical Services by the War 
Office and the indifference of Parliament. Not only the 
Medical Services, but the British Dental Association was con- 
cerned. That Association had a definite scheme. He hoped 
the War Office would get a scheme of recruitment for the men 
who were wanted in the Medical Services. 

In reply, Mr. Duff Cooper said he hoped the Warren 
Fisher Report would be adopted, arid that the difficulties 
with regard to the Indian position would not prove insuper- 
able. The report dealt with three Services, all of which 
were anxious it should be adopted. Only from the point of 
view of the Army in India was It being held up. 

The House then went into. committee and carried the Army 
Estimates for men, pay, . half-pay, pensions, and other 
charges. The strength of the Army in 1934-5 was authorized 
at 149,500, all ranks. ; 

Housing Progress 

Replying to Sir A. Sinclair, on March 14th, Sir Godfrey 
Collins said the numbers of State-assisted houses under con- 
struction by local authorities and private enterprise In Scot- 
land' at the end of last October, November. December, and 
January were 20,238, 19,259, IS, 856, and 18,694 respectively. 
The numbers of houses approved for subsidy but not begun 
at the same dates were 5,00S, 4,794; :4. 609, and 3,441 
respectively. Only one guarantee : scheme under Section 3 
of the Housing (Financial Provisions) (Scotland) Act, " 1933, 
had been submitted, and this was now under consideration. 

Sir Hilton Young stated, on March 14th, that the housing 
measure announced in the King’s Speech would include pro- 
visions for combating the evils of overcrowding. Assistance 
from public funds would be available for this purpose subject 
to certain conditions." In addition there would be provisions 
dealing with reconditioning. 

In reply to Mr. 'Chorlton, on March 15th, the Minister 
said that the Manchester Town Council had not yet sub- 
mitted to him any order in connexion with the Colly-hurst 
slum-clearance area. Until that had been done the date of 
the inquiry could not be fixed. 


Defence Medical Services 
B.M.A. and Schemes for Recruitment 

In the House of Commons, on March 15th, Mr. Durr 
CoorER made the annual statement .on the Army Estimates. 

Sir Francis Fremantle dealt with the Medical Services. 
He said the report of the -investigation into the Medical 
Branches of three Fighting Services by a committee, of which 
Sir Warren Fisher was chairman, had been issued last summer. 
On the Army Medical Services that committee reached a 
conclusion which in general . was accepted by the medical 
profession, including the British Medical Association. This 
concerned the continued lack of recruits for the Medical 
Services, and how to meet the competition of civil life when 
appealing to young qualified medical men of about 26. The. 
material prospects of the Services hitherto had been good 
enough for the young man. but burdensome when lie married 
and had a family, and still more so when he retired. The 
committee suggested improvement in meeting the desire of 
men to devote themselves to the profession, and said it was 
possible, by adjustment and upgrading, to give better 
prospects to individuals, who could obtain promotion earlier, 
continue longer in the Services, and make a career. On the 
other hand, there should be a short" service, so that those 
who entered for five years might retire, with a grant of 
£1,000, to civil life and practice. This would give- a great 
opportunity of getting sufficient recruits for the Services. 
The House had not yet the decision of the Government on 
the project. The British Medical Association received the 
other day the reply that the Army Council found it necessary 


Contraceptives Bill 

In the House of Lords on March 20th Lord Dawson of 
Penn moved the third- reading of the Contraceptives Bill. 
He said that he wished to make clear that the measure did 
not interfere with the sale of contraceptives in any shop to 
any person of any age. It did not prevent them being 
exhibited in shop windows, nor did it prevent notices being 
put' up that such sale took place within. What the Bill did 
was to control the public exhibition of drawings and diagrams, 
and the sale of contraceptives in streets and other public 
places by means of hawking and automatic machines. Lord 
Dawson once more expressed his conviction that the best 
way to exorcise evil was to promote good, and that the best 
wav of dealing with contraception was to remove the atmo- 
sphere of falsity surrounding it. If a ballot were taken of 
married people under the age of 40 throughout the country 
he thought that three-quarters or seven-eighths of them would 
desire to be in a position to regulate the numbers and spacing 
of their 'families. How otherwise could they explain the 
steady fall in the birth rate and the increasing intervals 
between children? -Contraceptives were used by all classes. 
There was a feeling, however, that the knowledge available 
to the rich vvas being withheld from the poor. He appealed 
to the Ministry’ of Health to permit a wider discretion to 
local authorities, so that birth control instruction might he 
given to married women. That would direct the sale into 
regular channels, and save newly married women medically 
unfit for pregnancy from endangering -their lives. After the 
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generous reception which their lordships had given, to this 
Bill he hoped that the Government would look benevolently 
oil the measure. The Bishop of London said that the Bill 
was a very restricted measure, and he had received evidence 
that day which showed some of the mischief which it was 
designed to prevent. Three shops had been investigated. 
One shop in London was mainly patronized by unmarried 
men. Another shop in a Midland town had a slot machine 
outside, from which contraceptives were sold for a shilling, 
and even for sixpence. In a barber’s shop iu a little country 
town ■ contraceptives were displayed in the windows. These 
facts showed that those who thoroughly disapproved of contra- 
ceptives could vote for this Bill, just as Lord Dawson and 
his friends could also vote for it. He (the Bishop) hoped 
the Government would see its way to assist the passage of 
the Bill. The Bill was read the third time and passed. 


Conditions in Offices 

In the House of Commons, on March. 16th, Mr. Thorne 
moved the second reading of the Offices Regulation Bill. He 
said similar Bills had been introduced in 1926 and 1928. He 
spoke of the number of offices, even Government ones, where 
employees worked underground- in places badly lit aiid badly 
ventilated. The Bill provided that offices, and rooms used 
as such, must be whitewashed once in fourteen months. It 
laid down that 500 cubic feet must be allowed for every 
person working in a room, or if the room was used night 
and day, at least 1.000 feet. Cubic space provision did not 
apply to a room more than 12 feet high. Clause 9 of the 
Bill laid down that no person under 16 should work in any 
office. Mr. Leonard, in seconding the Bill, pointed' out that 
the Shops Bill, introduced lately in the House of Lords by 
the Government, would protect clerical workers who worked 
in association with retail trades. 

Mr. Herbert Williams moved the rejection of the Bill. 
He admitted that many offices ought to be improved. Those 
of London, in general, were much better than those of some 
provincial towns. In a great deal of the building recently 
done the standard had been raised enormously. Section 91 
of the Public Health. Act gave, power to deal with premises 
which were a nuisance or injurious to health, and also with 
" any house or part of- a house so overcrowded as .to be 
dangerous or injurious to the health of .the' inmates. His 
impression was that an office was a " house, and would also 
come under the term " work place " in the same Act. The 
bulk of the declaratory parts of Clause 1, Subsection 1, of the 
Bill were covered by existing legislation, though the pro- 
visions about the lighting and water supply of offices were 
not The standard laid down in the Bill for cubic air space 
per person was more ample than that observed in the House 
of Commons. The Public Health Act oT 1890 anticipated 
another of the proposals in the Bill by securing that every 
building where persons were employed in a trade or business 
should be provided with sufficient and suitable sanitary 
conveniences. Mr. Levy seconded the rejection of the Bill. 
The existing Public Health Acts, he said, gave full power 
to local authorities to deal with premises injurious to health. 
Mr. Rhys Davies surmised that about 1,000,000 persons were 
employed as clerks in the United Kingdom. Even when local 
authorities adopted the health provisions of the 1875 and 
1890 Acts medical officers of health universally declared they 
had' not sufficient powers now to deal with unhealthy offices, 
shops, and workshops. 

Mr. Douglas Hacking, for the Home Office, said the Bill 
did not content itself with matters within the scope of the 
Public Health Acts — sanitation and ventilation. It dealt 
also with overcrowding, rest-rooms-, restriction of periods of 
employment, periodical returns of persons employed, doors 
being marie to open from the inside, safety apparatus, and 
other matters, which could only be dealt with properly by 
the Home Secretary. .The Bill was a restrictive measure, 
and Mr H. G. Williams's criticism of it, though harsh, was 
fair Mr Rhys Davies was wrong in saying that the Health 
Acts were not compulsory. The Act of 1875 was compul- 
sory and under it the local authority was compelled to 
take’ notice of a nuisance. There was no doubt that the 
words •' premises " and ” house " in that Act included 
offices. The official view was that " work place " in that 
Act did extend to offices. Some local authorities did not 
accept that statement, and no test case had ever been 


brought. In the report for 1928 of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Minister of Health, Sir George Newman said that most 
of the medical officers of health consulted doubted whether 
systematic inspection -was necessary. Sir George drew atten- 
tion to the need of special consideration being given to base- 
ments, but reported no evidence of abuses which would 
justify the present Bill. The Bill disregarded the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on Shop Assistants which 
reported in 1931, and of which Mr. Rhys Davies was a 
member. The proposal in the Bill about air space .was far 
in excess of anything found in factory legislation. So were 
the prohibitions on the employment of young persons. Re- 
assured the House that the Government had sympathy with 
the intentions of Mr. Thorne, and this had been bome out 
by the Shops Bill. Mr. Hacking submitted that local autho- 
rities had to-day adequate powers to undertake systematic 
inspection of offices. 

Sir Francis Fremantle said that for eight years he had 
brought to the notice of successive Ministers of Health the 
need for legislative or administrative action in regard to the 
evils the Bill sought to remedy. There was reason for 

disquiet about the health of those who worked in some 

offices. He had gone very thoroughly into the matter with 
the life tables in the census of 1921. Clerks at some ages 
showed a worse mortality,' both for phthisis and general mor- 
tality, than the figures for all occupied and retired males. 
In the higher ages, from 35, the mortality of clerks, both 
phthisis and general mortality, was considerably better than 
that for all occupied and retired males. The figures for 

clerks of banks, insurance offices, and railways were better 
than for all occupied and retired men , those for com- 

mercial clerks were considerably worse. In good offices 
health was as good as anywhere else. It might be very bail 
in old factories and workshops which had clerical offices 
fitted in somehow. A basement could be healthy, but ; t 
had to be made so by attention to ventilation, lighting, and 
so on. 

Mr. Hicks said that the Trades Union Congress, the Clerks' 
Association, and the Women Clerks’ 'and Professional Workers’ 
Association were not satisfied that the grievances they suffered 
could be adequately dealt with under the present laws. 

Dr. O Donovan said that office workers were exposed--to" 
strain on health no less than factory workers. The work 
done in the modern factory in health records-, welfare work, 
health supervision, prevention of accidents, and following-up 
of absentees was an astonishing piece of preventive medicine 
in Which the Home Office, the trades unions, and tile 
employees co-operated. Yet in London these lessons in 
hygiene were neither remembered nor put into practice. In 
London many insanitary small houses were now offices. The 
medical care of office workers was the next line along which 
public health measures should be developed. Nothing but 
good to the public health wo'uld follow if the system of 
" appointed factory surgeons ” could be introduced within 
the offices of the country. All the preventive work of the 
Bill could be carried on with little inspection. The possi- 
bility of a surprise visit would keep a neighbourhood in good 
order for months bn end. He welcomed the Bill as an attempt 
to check the ill effects of the over-urbanization of life. 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood said every local authority knew 
the powers under the Public Health Act of 1875 were utterly 
inadequate. Any body of medical officers of health knew this 
was true. The death rate among clerks was almost double 
that in agriculture. 

Mr. Thorne moved the closure. This was rejected bv 
60 to 40, and the question that the Bill be read a second 
time was not put. 

Silicosis.— On March 13th Mr. E. Brown, replying to Mr. 
E. Williams, said that the problems of the causation and 
diagnosis of silicosis were being investigated under the direc- 
tion of the Industrial Pulmonary Diseases Committee of the 
Medical Research Council and in other quarters. This he 
believed to be the best method of attacking the problem ot 
this disease, and at the present stage of the investigations 
he did not think that to set up a committee to inquire into 
the effect of stone dusting as a contributory cause of silicosis, 
as suggested by Mr. Williams, would serve any useful purpose. 
At a later stage, however, he would take the suggestion of the 
hon. member into consideration. Mr. T. Smith asked whether 
there was any evidence of stone dusting being a contributory 
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cause of silicosis, and whether it was regarded as such. Mr. 

' E. Brown: Mot that I know of. Mr. Turton ashed if it 
would not be simpler to make silicosis an industrial disease 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Mr. Brown: No 
tli ere are many other causes involved. 

Health of Elementary School Children. — On March 13th, 
in reply to Sir \\\ Jenkins, Mr. Ramsbotham .said that the 
percentages of children in public elementary schools in England 
and Wales found on routine medical inspection to require 
treatment (excluding cases of uncleanliness or dental disease) 
at the age of 5 or at entry to school were*. 22.3 in 1925; 
19. S in 1930, and 18 in 1932. The percentages at the age. 
of 8 were: in 1925, 26.1 ; in 1930, 22.5; and 1932, 20.3. 
At the age of 12 the percentages were: in 1925, 24 ; in 1930, 
20.7 ; and 1932, 1S;3. In further reply to Sir W. Jenkins, 
Mr. Ramsbotham said that there were at present fifty-eight 
nursery schools recognized by the Board of Education. All 
those schools were in England. Children might be admitted 
at the age of 2, and usually left at the age of 5. The children 
were submitted to periodical medical examination, and the 
defects discovered were similar to those found in children 
attending public elementary schools. ' No information was 
available as to the 'percentage of children suffering from 
defects on leaving these particular schools. They were all 
subject to the usual examination on entering the ordinary' 
public elementary' schools. 

Boiler Scalers in Docks. — Sir J. Gtlmour, replying on March 
13th to Dr. O' Donovan, who asked if he would take steps' * 
to obtain power to supervise the health and working condi- 
tions of boiler scaleTS in docks as he did for those in factories, 
said that that point had been noted for legislation when 
opportunity’ arose, but he saw . no prospect of 'this during the 
present session. He understood that conditions had improved 
during the last few years, and he would consider what more 
could be done without legislation. 

Health Publications by Local Authorities. — Replying, on 
'March 13th, to Mr. Groves, who asked if the Minister had 
authorized the distribution by the Ipswich Public Health 
Committee of a pamphlet in favour of vaccination. Sir Hilton 
Young said that any local authority might arrange for the 
publication in its area of information relating to health or 
disease, and .might defray the whole or part of the expenses 
incurred. His approval was not required. He was informed 
that the cost .to the Ipswich rates of distributing a pamphlet 
on vaccination through the vaccination officers was approxi- 
mately 36s. per annum. 

Medical News 

A course of post-graduate lectures on urology will be 
given at St. Paul's Hospital, Endell Street, W.C., on 
Wednesdays, at 4.30 p.m., from April ISth to May 30th. 
The course is free to registered medical practitioners and 
students. 

An intensive course in laryngology, rhinologv, and 
otology will be held at the Central London' Throat, Nose 
and Ear Hospital, Gray's Inn Road, W.C.l, from April 
lGth to May 12th. The course, which is especially suitable 
for D.L.O. students, will include an anatomy and physio- 
logy, and operative surgery classes, a practical course in 
peroral endoscopy, and a course in pathology and 
bacteriology. 

The Fellowship of Medicine announces a further lecture- 
demonstration, on purpura, bv Dr. Clark-Kennedy at 
11. Chandos Street, on March 27th, at 2.30 pun. There 
will be no lecture-demonstration on April 3rd. \n all-dav 
course in proctology will be given at St. Mark's Hospital 
from April 9th to 14th. An afternoon course in infants’ 
diseases will be given at the Infants Hospital from April 
9ll ‘ - ,str i auc * a course in rheumatism, on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, at S.30 p.m., at the British Red Cross 
Clime from April 10th to 26th. The Southend General 
Hospital has arranged a week-end course in general medi- 
cine and surgery- on April 14th and lath. Six lectures 
on the diagnosis and treatment of chronic diseases of the 
chest m general practice, will be given by Dr. P. Elimnn 
at 11, Chandos Street, on Wednesdays 'and Fridays at 


S.30 p.m., from April 11th to 27th. Demonstrations for 
candidates for the M.R.C.P. -have been arranged during 
April, and particulars may be had from the secretary of 
■the Fellowship, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1-. 

An international congress on lymphatism will be held 
at La Bourboule on June 9th and 10th. ,The papers and 
discussions will relate to the aetiology and pathogenesis, 
forms and varieties, diagnosis, and treatment of this con- 
dition. Among those taking an active part in the pro- 
ceedings will be Professors Marfan, Nobicourt, Lereboullet, 
Cruchet, and Giraud, of France ; Professors Martinez- 
Vargas and Suner of Spain,; Professors Taillens of Switzer- 
land, Gorter of Holland, Moro of Germany, and Comba 
of Italy ; and Dr. Alan Moncrieff from Great Britain. In 
connexion with this congress there will be a banquet on 
June 9th, a special excursion on June 10th, and various 
motor car drives on June 11th. The subscription for 
membership is 100 francs. Further information may- be 
obtained from Dr.' H. Diffre, Federation of the Health 
Resorts of France, Tavistock House North, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.l. 

The sixth Congress of the International Union of Mid- 
wives' will be held from May 25th to 29th at the Mid- 
wives’ Institute, 57, Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.l. The 
subject for consideration is the training and. education of 
midwives. Particulars may be had from the International 
Congress Secretary at the above address. 

The nineteenth Congress of French Speaking Medical 
Jurists will be held at Lille, from May 27th to 30tli, 
under the presidency of Professor J. Leclercq of Lille, 
when the following papers will be read : " Blood Groups in 
Legal Medicine and Anthropology,” introduced by Dr. 
Lattes ,of Italy-, and R. Dujarric de la Riviere and N. 
Kossovitch of Paris ; " Painful Sequelae of Trauma and 
their Indemnification,” by Heger-Gilbert and De Laet ol 
Brussels ; and ” Contradictory Mental Expert Evidence," 
by Raviart and Vullier of Lille. Further -information can 
be obtained from Dr. Muller, 14, Rue de Friedland, Lille. 

The first International Congress of Endocrinology will 
be held at Marienbad from May’ 24th to 26th, under the 
presidency' of Professor Julius Bauer- of Vienna. The 
subjects for discussion, among others, will be hormones 
and vitamins, association of hormones, endocrine regula- 
tion of growth, carbohydrate metabolism, myxoedema, . 
hyperthyroidism, and treatment of endocrine disturbances. 
Further information can be obtained from Professor Bauer, 
Mariannengasse 15, Wien IX. 

. A series of cinematograph films showing the technique 
of certain major abdominal operations is being prepared 
at the Royal Waterloo Hospital in Waterloo Road, 
London. The films are intended for use in the post- 
graduate teaching of surgery and for instructional purposes 
in general. The operations are being performed by’ 
surgeons attached to the hospital, and complete cinemato- 
- graphic records . have already- been obtained showing the 
removal of a stomach for cancer and of a spleen for un- 
controllable bleeding in a child. 

Dr.. Luke Gerald Dillon, O.B.E., J.P-.,.lias retired after 
practising for fifty years in Seaham, where he had held 
the appointments of medical officer of health, physician 
to the Seaham Harbour Fever Hospital, and medical 
officer to the railway- and post office. During the war 
he was in charge of the Seaham Hall Auxiliary Hospital. 
He was presented last month by- the local urban district 
council with an inscribed silver cigarette case in com- 
memoration of his fortv vears of connexion with it as 
medical officer of health and by the officers of the council 
with. a gold-mounted walking-stick. 

All antivaccination societies in Prussia have recently 
been dissolved by an order of the Minister of-the Interior, 
who has also forbidden anv public antivaccination demon- 
strations. 

A severe epidemic of influenza has recentlv occurred 

' , -i°' "’ her - e „ 30 P er cent - of tbe population has been 

attacked and loO deaths have occurred dailv. 

Dr. Karel Friedrich Wenckebach, formerly professor of 

birthday ** ' ienna> has recently celebrated bis 70th 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


The Pox Doctor’s Clerk 

Dr. . Philip Gosse (Steyning) writes : The other day a friend 
of mine was out hunting, and four foxes were found in the 
small withy-bed, when a farm labourer exclaimed to the 
master: " As lucky as the pox doctor’s clerk." Can any 
medical historian explain this surprising saying? What is 
a pox doctor, why had he a clerk, and why was he lucky? 

Callosities 

Dr. ; J. M. .Craig (High Wycombe) writes: - In reply .to 
" Perplexed " (March 17th, p. 515), I would suggest that 
he tries a- " Jones " bar nailed obliquely across the boot 
or shoe behind the heads of the great and little metatarsals. 
This will relieve the pressure on the callosities-. The 
callosities can- be softened by putting on a patch of elasto-' 
plast strapping. In' my experience these - callosities are 
prone to occur in elderly diabetics. This bar of leather 
should be one-half to three-quarters of ah inch deep on the 
inside to one-quarter to one-cightli deep on the outside, and 
about three to four inches broad. * ** 

Income Tax 

Salary — " Economy Cuts " 

" c. T.," whilst employed by the L.C.C., received a salary 
which was subject to '-‘.cconomy'cuts." Is lie liable on the 
nominal salary or the net amount received? 

%,*_On the net amount only. ■ 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Greenstick Fracture at Age 27 

Dr Leonard Barber (Bristol Mental Hospital, Fishponds) 
writes : The following case may be of interest in view of the 
fact that Dr. R. Salisbury Woods has reported a similar 
case in a male, aged 21, in your issue of March 3rd. 
A man aged 27 years 10 months, while playing Asso- 
ciation football in October last, fell on his hand with his 
arm extended. He complained of severe pain in his forearm 
and acute tenderness over the centre of the radius. He was 
unable to pronate or supinate his hand without- a good 
deal of pain, and he had little or no grip. The forearm was 
considerably swollen and* tense. In the absence of any 
evidence of a fracture a diagnosis of strained flexor tendons 
of the forearm was made. The condition was treated with 
lotio plumbi c opio, firm bandaging, and massage at 
frequent intervals. Tile swelling quickly subsided and the 
pain became less acute, but pronation and supination of 
the hand was still painful and the gnp weak. Three weeks 
after this accident the patient had the misfortune to have 
his injured arm jammed against a doorpost the force of 
the blow being applied immediately over file site of the 


previous injury. Again there was no deformity or 'any 
symptoms to suggest a fracture, but it was deemed advisable 
to have an ;r-ray examination of his arm. The skiagram 
showed a greenstick fracture of the radius situated about 
the ‘middle of the bone. There was a definite .crack in 
the anterior surface, of the radius extending about 
half-way through the bone, and here the bone had split 
longitudinally to the extent of a little over a quarter of 
an inch on either side of the base of the crack. 

Jubilee of the word "Tabloid” . 

March 14th was the fiftieth anniversary of the registration of 
" Tabloid " as a trade mark. ' " Tabloid " is a coined 
word, registered in JS84 by Burroughs Wellcome and Co., 
successors to Brockedon, who originated compressed medica- 
ments in the form of biconvex disks under the designation 
of " compressed pills." Thirty lines arc devoted to it 
in the Oxford English Dictionary. The ease with which 
the word " tabloid " comes to the tongue and the universal 
recognition of the high standard of qualitv of all products 
issued under this trade- mark has entailed a very diligent 
guardianship of the owners’ rights. Until 1003 the owners’ 
exclusive right to the word remained *unchallcng<d, but 
in that year a successful action against " passing off ” was 
brought in the High Court of Justice. " Tabloid,” as a 
result of these proceedings, was certified under Section 77a 
of the Trade Marks Act, 18S3-8, and Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co. were awarded damages and costs. Time and again 
since then injunctions against infringement have been 

- granted in courts of justice both in the British Empire and 
in the United States of America. Even a foreign pharma- 
copoeia has been required to publish a correction in regard 
to- misuse of the word in the text. 

Definition of Terms - 

” M.B.Oxox " writes: In the British Medical Journal of 
March 1 0th (p. 454), and in the previous week's issue 
'(p. -401), various writers express conllicting views on 
-menstruation and ovulation not always in very ‘decorous’ 
language. . At the present time, when so muclf is w’ritteii 
• not only in professional papers but in the- lay press about- 

- birfli control, it is very confusing to find that there, seems* 
to be no very great certainty about even the meaniug 
of such technical terms as " menstruation." It would-be 

’helpful if someone who can speak with authority on tlje ' 
. subject were to summarize the present position, distinguish-’ 
ing what, is generally admitted from what is speculative.-- 
As things are, many medical men must feel that the ’ground 
is slipping from under their feet. . • 

. r • How to Expedite Settlement - - * 

A correspondent in South India sends us a copv of a letter'" 
- from an Indian doctor to the son of one of his patie'nts. 

" I came across it," he says, " during some official corre- 
spondence and took a copy, as I thought it might be of 
interest to your readers." The letter runs as follows: 

Dear Mr. , 

Herewith I enclose, as per your desire, my bill for 
having so far attended on \our dear mother. She has 
passed through a very great crisis, and. at such an 
advanced age as hers, it is only by God’s grace that she 
has been spared to us. Praying that she may enjoy a long 
lease of life, 

I remain, jours sincertlv, 

P.S. — I request that you will expedite the settlement of 
the Dill as much as possible. 

Increased Intraocular Tension as a Cause of Severe 
Frontal Headache 

A Correction 

In a letter referring to his article on this subject, in the 
Journal of January 20th, Flight Lieutenant R. L. Raymond 
points out that on page 103, col. 2, line S, the sentence 
beginning "In this case . . . u should read: "In tins'* 
case note the previous unavailing course of salines and-' 
A.P.C., and the complete withholding of A.P C. while in 
hospital." The point is emphasized that in Case 4 relief 
of increased intraocular tension was obtained by the use of 
esenne instillation alone. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical coJleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, and 45 of our 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to partner- 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 42*and 43. 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise- 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 120. 
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THE VALUE OF EYE SYMPTOMS IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF GENERAL DISEASES* 

BY' 


HAR/VLD G. A. GJESSING, M.D. 

DRAMMCN, NORWAY ’ 


It is often said that the ophthalmologist ' is merely a 
specialist. This, however, I hope to be able to contradict. 
He is and must be— if he really wishes to fill his place— 
a general physician "just as much as the general practi- 
tioner. Sir Archibald Garrod impressed this upon us in 
his speech at Oxford in 1927. His subject was the con- 
nexion between internal medicine and ophthalmology. 

" What is tile difference between a specialist and a quack? 
lust one little thing. The real specialist thinks always in a 
general way. He therefore is able to understand the medical 
process in question. The quack knows merely the symptoms, 
and is therefore in danger of becoming a.symptomaticmn. 

Even if the eve is the most differentiated organ of the 
body, it is nevertheless merely 'a single, although a very 
important, part of the united organs constituting the 
animal body. In my lecture I hope to prove that a series 
of symptoms in the eye are due to diseases somewhere 
else in the body.. Thinking of the histology of the eye. 
it must be evident that the pathology of the central 
nervous system is rich in eye symptoms. The visual 
fibre system forms a continuity of axons from the ganglion 
cells of the retina to its ending in the pole of the occipital • 
lobe. On its wav it is in touch with a lot of very impor- 
tant nerve nuclei. Because of this any pathological pro- 
cess here is sure to show itself in the visual organ, fn 
passing, X must call attention to the transient pareses of 
the eye muscles — especially of the abduccns — in tabes, 
lues cerebri, encephalitis, and disseminated sclerosis. Stiil 
more important as a very early symptom in late syphilitic 
disease is the Argyll Robertson pupil reaction. I think 
this is the first ocular eye symptom the young medical 
student is taught when entering a general medical ward. 
It is superfluous to mention that an exact examination 
of the pupil reaction may often prevent the overlooking 
of tabes in recurrent attacks of tolic and vomiting. 


• Disseminated Sclerosis 

Charcot taught that the cardinal symptoms of dissemin- 
ated sclerosis were scanning speech, intention tremor, and 
nystagmus. Ho greater obstacle to the early diagnosis of 
this common disease could be met with than a reliance on 
this statement. This " classical ” triad is found complete, 
according to Marburg, in only hbout 15 per cent, of all 
cases. Most of them are immature, “ formes frustes." In 
the Nordisk Medicinsk Tidsskrift (1929) I published a paper 
about the eye symptoms of this affection. I emphasized 
therein that if we still were to accept a diagnostic triad 
this ought to be : (1) pronounced fatigue following insignifi- 
cant body exercises and at the same time accentuation of 
symptoms already present (I hold that the symptom of 
Uhthoff— passing reduction of vision after a short but 
quick walk — must come in this class) ; (2) increase of the 
tendon reflexes ; and (3) passing eye symptoms, frequently 
with a recurring tendency. W. A. Adie reaches the same 
conclusion in his excellent work in the British Medical 
Journal (1932). Acute scotomatous retrobulbar neuritis 
is the most important eye symptom in this disease. 
Traquair characterizes this neuritis, in his noteworthv 
Dovne Memorial Lecture in 1923. in the following way. 
It commences quickly, and is of a changing tendency 
during its run, ending almost with complete cure of the 
initial attack. However, it is apt to recur. As a rule 
it is one-sided, although in my experience X have -fre- 


* Lecture delivered on January 5th. 1934. in Manchester a* 
rwiuot ot the North of Inland Ophthalnioloqical Society.’ 


quently found it to be bilateral. Hot uncommonly this 
neuritis appears years before the other symptoms of this 
insidious disease : - in the .literature there are cases up to 
eighteen years.-. The scotoma in .this neuritis is ill ways 
central. In this it differs from the intoxication amblyopias, 
where the scotomas always commence paracentrally . It 
may arise not only in an acute but' also in a subacute 
and insidious . chronic form. Authors differ widely as 
regards its. percentage of incidence. .The lowest figure 
I have found is 13 per cent., the highest .70 per cent. 
Personally, I believe 50 per cent, to be the right figure. 

Passing palsies of the eye muscles riot uncommonly 
appear, either isolated or together with other- symptoms, 
in multiple sclerosis. They are stated to occur in 25 to 
45 per cent, of cases. They may be one-sided dr bilateral. 
Most frequently we find paralysis of the abducens, not 
uncommonly coupled with paresis of the facial nerve. 
The nuclei of these nerves are located, as you remember, 
below the floor of- the fourth .ventricle. Their root fibres 
run together with the pyramidal fibres through the pons, 
which is the common site of selection of the sclerotic 
plaques. Therefore we frequently notice’ phenomena from 
. these. Any facial palsy, where all the chief branches are 
engaged, should always make the physician think of a 
possible disseminated sclerosis as the underlying cause. 
Without doubt, a lot of the so-called " rheumatic ” facial 
and abducens palsies are due to this disease in its earliest 
stages. At least such an origin ought to be kept in mind 
in all cases -of passing eve-muscle paralyses, especially 
when they are coupled with " rheumatism ” somewhere 
else in the body. Again, we must never forget tabes as 
a cause. The oculomotor and trochlear nerves are less 
- often attacked by the multiple sclerosis. Their nuclei are 
situated below the bottom of the aquednetus Svlvii, and 
thus are above the pons. ^Recurrent ptosis, however, is 
often observed together with paresis of the internal rectus 
muscles. In tabes an isolated paresis of the fourth nerve 
is not uncommon as a very early symptom. 

Eve Signs in Syphilis 

Argyll Robertson pupils were previously considered as 
a sure indication of an earlier metaluetic infection. At 
the present time we know that this phenomenon may arise 
in the different varieties of encephalitis. This disease is 
itself characterized by a number of eye svmptoms : ptosis, 
nystagmus, and paralysis of the accommodation are par- ' 
ticularly common, and these eye symptoms may make the 
diagnosis infinitely easier. Time does not allow me to go 
more ‘fully into details of the pupillary symptoms in 
general diseases. I merely note that, according to Uhthoff, 
in mere than SO per cent, of tabetic cases and in general 
paralysis in about 70 per cent, there is the characteristic 
reaction of Argyll Robertson. With lues cerebro-spinalis, 
however,- it is comparatively seldom noticed. In this 
disease an internal ophthalmoplegia, combined with palsies 
of other cerebral nerves, is more often found. Defects of 
the field of vision— mostly hemianopic— are also com- 
monly seen in cerebral syphilis. A distinct anisocoria 
is always bound to attract the attention of the phvsician 
to a previous infection' with the Spirochaeta pallida, or— 
as Sir William Macewen showed so early as 1SS4— if this 
is excluded, to an increasing brain pressure, especiallv a 
growth in the temporal lobe. On the contrary, an 'in- 
significant difference of the pupils with normal reaction is 
not rare. Probably this is brought about bv traumata 
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during birth. Irregularities of the pupillary margin — 
without synechiae — have in earlier days been considered 
important lor the diagnosis of cerebral lues. The impor- 
tance of. this has been overrated, except when it is 
coupled with disturbances of the pupillary reaction. 

Spinal miosis in tabes is frequently noticed owing to 
affection of the sympathetic in the spinal medulla. It is 
caused by secondary contraction of the sphincter pupillae, 
and may be very pronounced. As a rule it is one-sided. 
In this way it differs from tly- contraction observed in 
certain chronic cases of poisoning — especially morphinism. 
In this latter, however, there is always a normal pupil 
reaction. In cases of one-sided miosis Horner's syndrome 
must always be remembered. -As you know, this is 
associated with tumours in the cervical region or even 
lower — for instance, aneurysm of the aorta — causing 
paralysis of the sympathetic. 

Eve Sign’s in Infections 

Not only in lues cerebri and metaluetic diseases is the 
pupillary reaction of great diagnostic importance, but also 
in a number of other brain diseases. The same is the 
case with an ophthalmoplegia interna. With a feverish 
patient a - paralysis of the pupil reaction as well as tne 
accommodation may be the single sign of a commencing 
meningitis. In most of such cases, however, other cere- 
bral nerves will also be affected. These pareses we find 
most often in luetic and tuberculous inflammation, and 
more seldom in otogenic meningitis. 

I have already mentioned that in certain chronic cases' 
of poisoning — such as morphinism — the size of the pupils 
may be altered, while their reaction remains normal. In a 
number of acute toxaemias in febrile diseases there may 
be paralysis of the pupil. Especially well known is the 
post-diphtheritic paralysis of accommodation. After an 
influenza the same occurs, but not\so commonly. Both 
conditions give rise to a bilateral palsy. Cyclitis is not 
infrequently observed after influenza. Here I may mention 
that a number of acute infectious diseases, during their 
febrile stage, are accompanied by a more or less pro- 
nounced conjunctivitis. During a measles epidemic, con- 
junctivitis is a most important diagnostic feature. It 
mav be the first prodromal symptom. Botulism, and 
meat and fish poisoning, may all be followed by paralysis 
of the pupil and of other eye muscles. This is also the 
case with grave gastro-enteritis and paratyphoid fever. 
The picture is similar to the one seen in acute general 
atropine poisoning. 


specialist. During a short space of time a psychosis developed 
with, sensations ol inferiority. He died two years' afterwards 
from apoplexy. In the meantime, the myopia had entirely 
disappeared, and he grew hypermetropic again. 

Time does not allow me to enter into the different 
theories about these passing anomalies. With reference 
to the myopia I refer to the work of Ask, published in the 
Biocliemische Zeitschrijl (1913). . As to the transitory 
hypermetropia, I draw attention to Granstrom’s great 
work in the Acta Ophlhahnologica (1933). He seeks to 
prove that a sodium chloride retention is to be found in 
the lens in diabetics, causing a retention of fluid and 
alteration of the index. Generally speaking, chemical 
alterations of the blood — speaking broadly — may be 
followed by eye symptoms. Of the greatest importance 
to the general practitioner is, I think, chronic conjunctiv- 
itis. Without .using tonics we often are not able to cure 
this type of eye trouble, and there is no doubt that' many 
an eye doctor would have better results in his treatment 
of conjunctivitis if he were to investigate the colour 
index of the blood. A remarkable symptom caused by 
anaemia in chronic conjunctivitis, as well as the fairly 
common asthenopia, is a slight oedema of the lids. This 
is mostly pronounced in the morning, disappearing later 
in the day. This peculiarity is probably caused by the 
massage effect of repeated blinking. 

During the last decade a great many works have been 
published on the subject of alteration in the blood as an 
underlying cause of eye diseases. By using the Reid 
Hunt acetonitril reaction it has been held that certain 
eye troubles (for example, glaucotnal are due to a hyper- 
iodaemia. This might be of great practical consequence. 
We should in such cases be most careful in the use of 
iodides and thyroid extract or other hormone prepara- 
tions in our treatment of hypertonia and arteriosclerosis. 
Lagrange is the first to have declared that glaucoma is no 
local disease, but merely an evidence of a constitutional 
state. Mngitot and Angelucci have formed the opinion 
that all glaucoma patients are people with diseased vessels.' 
They term such a person " tin vasculaire," an individual 
with a disturbed capillary circuit. Others, such - as 
Eppinger, Leube, von Hesse, and Meller, have sought the 
cause in a disturbance of the equilibrium between the 
sympathetic and the parasympathetic. They support the 
opinion by the fact that psychic disturbances aggravate 
an existing glaucoma, also that glaucoma sometimes, like 
ophthalmic migraine, improves considerably when the 
patient is put on a salt-poor diet and gets sufficient 
exercise to develop free perspiration. 


Metabolic Disturbances 

It is well known that diabetes mellitus during its pro- 
gress may be accompanied by passing myopia as well as 
by transient hypermetropia. Every sixth diabetic has, 
as a rule, ej-e complications. Iritis with hypopyon occurs 
seldom • It is, as regards the general condition, a very 
severe symptom. All cases of iritis ought, therefore, to be 
examined for sugar. Sigurd Hagen is probably the first 
to have emphasized strongly that a transitory hyper- 
metropia never arises in the case of an untreated diabetic. 
On the other hand, a transitory near-sightedness is not 
infrequently the very symptom causing the detection of 
a previously overlooked diabetes. .Of special interest l5 
the following case. ' The myopia reached here the highest 
figure I have noticed, afterwards completely passing away . 


nri Tune 19th 1920, a gentleman. 67 years ot age, called 
an me J to get spectacles'. With + 3.5 the vision was 6/4 both 
™ ™ On October 12th, 1921, he returned again, because for 
the^ last eight davs the vision had faded for distance With his 
spec tael t^for neir vision he was just able to read. Used + 6.0. 
£ examination normal externa and interna were found. 
The left eve showed' emmetropia, the right - 1.5 myopia. 
A pronounced positive sugar reaction was found in the urine 
also traces of albumin. He was advised to see a diabetes 


Changes in the Retina 

Taking the diseases of the retina, we find that in no 
small percentage they are due to general disease, not 
uncommonly a disease of the blood. An orbital haemor- 
rhage in infants and with black-red discoloration - of con- 
junctiva and exophthalmos is not infrequently the first 
sign of a Moller-Barlow's disease, scurvy, or haemophilia. 
An ophthalmoscopic examination will very often disclose 
a retinal haemorrhage. All things considered, every 
haemorrhagic diathesis will tend towards bleeding in the" 
external as well as the internal parts of the eye. Haemor- 
rhages of the retina often appear with purpuric diseases, 
generally taken. From daily life we know that persons 
exist who are liable to haemorrhages into the skin after 
small ‘traumatisms. For this reason many a young girl 
at a dance resents what she considers too brutal- a grip 
from her partner ! However, if such a tendency is present 
in the retinal vessels the results are .likely to be much 
more serious. 

Pernicious anaemia is the typical blood disease generally . 
associated with retinal alterations, in contrast to the 
secondary anaemias. These jilmost never lead to such. Here 
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I except the very rare amauroses and amblyopias follow- 
ing in the wake of heavy losses of blood. They are generally 
seen after abortions and haematemeses — much more in- 
frequently after a normal birth. Their clinical picture is 
the same as that of embolism of the central artery of the 
retina. At the peak of pernicious anaemia retinal haemor- 
rhages are very rarely lacking. White degenerative spots 
are also commonly noted in the oedematous retina. The 
finding of these alterations is not only of diagnostic 4jut 
also of prognostic importance. They may disappear with- 
out trace when the patient recovers by the use of the liver 
diet of Minot. In leukaemias — both the myelogenous and 
the lymphatic — there may be characteristic alterations ot 
the eye. In the lymphatic type as well as in pseudo- 
leukaemia we may have orbital tumours of lymphatic 
tissue. For this reason all orbital tumours demand an 
exact examination of the blood. As you know, the retina 
often reveals in leukaemia a characteristic light colour, 
thus contrasting with polycythaemia and congenital heart 
failure. Any fever of doubtful origin calls for ophthalmo- 
scopy. I just mention the diagnosis of septicaemia, 
which is so very often difficult. Septic retinitis will, in 
these cases, make the diagnosis absolutely conclusive. 
According to the literature it should be observed in about 
35 per cent, of all cases. , More than one case of malignant 
endocarditis has been diagnosed by aid of the ophthalmo- 
scope. 

Diabetes akd Nephritis 

Two very common diseases in which the finding of 
retinal haemorrhages and exudative spots is of the greatest 
importance — not only in the diagnosis but also as regards 
prognosis — are. nephritis and diabetes. The double- 
sidedness of the affection is characteristic of the retinal 
picture. As a rule it is more developed in one eye than 
in the other. The papilla shares in the affection to a 
greater or less extent. In the retina are to be seen 
oedema, scattered haemorrhages, and spots of whit' 
exudates. These last are often arranged like a star in 
the macular region. The retinitis in nephritis and diabetes 
is often without any symptom in its earliest stages. In 
this regard it is different from the usual optic neuritis, 
where the vision fails very, rapidly on account of a central 
scotoma. Therefore ophthalmoscopy is of such great im- 
portance in any case of nephritis, and especially in the 
chronic cases. In particular, the retinitis in pregnancy 
may for a long time lack subjective symptoms. Upon 
examining S,400 pregnant women Ingolf SchiOtz found 
forty cases of retinitis gravidarum. Of these twenty-seven 
had chronic nephritis. Several of these had no subjective 
symptoms. Their vision was G/G or about 6/6. The 
prognosis in retinitis gravidarum, he found, is good, or at 
least fairly good. The alterations of the retina generally 
disappear entirely after birth or when an evacuation of the 
uterus has taken place. On the contrary, a usual retinitis 
elbnminu'rica is a very had prognostic sign. Elaborate 
statistics from targe clinics have shown that only 10 per 
cent, of the affected patients are still alive more than two 
years after the appearance of the retinitis. And the prog- 
nosis is even worse the younger the individual is. Accord- 
ing to Ascher the same may be said about the retinitis 
in diabetics. This, like the iritis, appears only in grave 
cases. 

I must point out that even if the diagnosis of such a 
neuro-retinitis is ease* in some cases, it mav in some, pre- 
sent very great difficulties. The papillitis may be so 
developed that tile displacement of the papilla ’may be 
equal to the choked disk in a cerebral tumour. As these 
cases not uncommonly may show a star figure at th<- 
macula, even the most expert ophthalmologist may go 
wrong. As in both cases albuminuria may' be present, 
ami this periodically even may be absent in granulated 
kidney, the diagnosis may prove more difficult. 'Regard- 


ing the differential diagnosis, a very exact functional 
examination is of vital importance. In a real choked 
disk the vision is, to begin with, less reduced than would 
be expected in- view of the very pronounced ophthalmo- 
scopic picture. With inflammation of the optic nerve the 
vision is quickly reduced on account of a central scotoma. 

" The pseudo-neuritis of hypermetropia must always be 
kept in mind. There is .no reduction of vision and no 
central scotoma. Bleedings in the actual pupillary tissue 
and the surrounding retina speak for choked disk and 
against pseudo-neuritis. 

I cannot here enter further into a description of 
embolism and thrombosis p{ the central retinal vessels ; 

I just want to point out that in more than one case the 
disease apparently starts with these affections. The 
ophthalmologist often chances on this condition in an 
elderly patient calling to obtain reading glasses. An 
exact examination of his urine, heart, and blood pressure 
is required in such a case. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that an optic neuritis must never be taken for a 
morbus sui generis. This also applies to choked disk, in 
which latter condition we must remember that more than 
80 per cent. are. due to an intracranial growth. 

Hemianopia ’ 

Although hemianopia has been known lor a period of 
about 150 years, its true significance has only been 
realized since 1S55. Barthelomeo Pariizza of Padua then 
proved clinically,' pathologically-anatpmically, and experi- 
mentally that the location of the. vision centre is the 
cortex of the occipital lobe. . I cannot here enter into 
the importance of the interpretation of the different types 
of hemianopias with reference to a' focal diagnosis ;. I, am 
merely going to mention that the bitemporal .hemianopic 
scotomata are a .very early sign of. turnouts, of the hypo- 
physis. . I take the occasion to call attention .to the 
excellent work of Traquair, regarding the interpretation of 
such scotomata.. I must, however,” bo permitted to 
mention, very shortly, two' cases from my .own practice, 
where an exact scotoma investigation decided an other- 
wise difficult diagnosis. . . . . ■ 

A very hypochondriacal business; man in his sixties had .for 
a number of years been a worry, to his doctor. -. One day ite 
came to me telling .me that he— jisirti f>i/« die tit — v.as unable 
to read types of ordinary size/ while, on Hie Contrary, he could 
read the smallest print -just as ’/well as before. He dated his 
troubles from a passing' -blindness lasting for about one minute 
three weeks before. Normal external -and internal conditions 
were found. Vision 6/4 0.17. .The peripheral field completely 
normal. Examined with the scotometer of Hsitz a right- 
sided wedge-shaped hemianopic/scotoma was -found. It was 
about 5- degrees in length,- and lay with its- edge only one 
degree from the fixation- point.- It was absolute for colours 
and relative for white. .Upon letting the intelligent man read 
from right to left, he did so to his own great astonishment. 

Here rve have a case of the/ macular hemianopic reading 
disturbance of Wildbrami. Larger retinal pictures— in 
this case printed matter— are covered, by the scotoma. 
Small retinal pictures are recognized between the fixation 
point and the edge of the scotoma facing them. The 
case shows how careful one must be with the diagnosis of 
neurasthenia and hypochondria. But for the field 
examination— with small objects^-the fresh complaints of 
the patient might easily have been indexed among bis 
usual nervous ones. In this case; I think, a punctate 
bleeding was' really present in the left cuneus. A few 
tnonths later he suffered from a new passing amaurQsis, 
showing considerably greater hemianopia. 

.tn the next case I am going to mention mental disease 
might easily have been diagnosed but for the examination 
of the ophthalmologist. 

A painter, 54 years of age. was sent to me by a county 

ba!W^ U< V n J '? Tch ’ 19 - n - 11 vras stated that he had had 

hallucinations mr a penod of fourteen days after a short 
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unconsciousness. He imagined lie saw tlie left part of the room 
filled with a number of people, whom he knew well and could 
name. He himself had, however, an idea that the whole 
thing .was a " delusion"! He admitted abuse of spirits but 
denied lues. Upon investigation the eyes were normal, ex- 
ternally and internally. Vision with -pi. 5, 6/6 O.U. Tension 
5/5'.5 O.U. By perimetry a typical homonymous hemian- 
opia was found. The entire left half of the fields had dis- 
appeared, with only a large rest for the macula left. 

• The cause of the liemianopia, as well as of his well- 
developed hallucinations, is one and the same : a focus of 
some kind in the right temporal lobe. This brain lesion 
must be subcortically located. It must be so placed that 
it produces a state of irritation both of his optical centre 
of memory as well as of his' association province. It is 
further necessary that the cortex cerebri must be un- 
damaged, as it is able to transfer the hallucinations to .the 
consciousness of the patient. Before passing from the 
subject of the diagnostic value of the hemianopias I must 
merely mention that quite a few authors (for example, 
Ingolf Schiotz and Bauer) have demonstrated that passing 
homonymous hemianopias may arise in a number of 
auto-intoxications, especially the nephritis in pregnancy. 

Nystagmus 

i In the beginning of my paper I mentioned nystagmus 
is a link of Charcot's triad in the diagnosis of dis-' 
seminated sclerosis. Marburg holds that real nystagmus, 
however; is only seen in at most 12 per cent, of all cases. 
Nystagmoidal tremblings are, according to Barany, seen 
in 60 per cent, of normal people when looking extremely 
sideways. But even if this symptom is of no especial 
importance in the diagnosis of the above-mentioned 
disease, it is, however, as expressed by the Belgian Copper,, 

" Un c importance considerable cn otologic, cn neurologic 
ct cn hygiene generate When he does not add cn 
ophtahnologic,” although it is an eye symptom, it is in 
my opinion to emphasize that the specialist must never 
be one-sided! He must never lose sight of the organism 
in favour of the organ. The otologist- Adrian de Kleijn 
of Utrecht is probably the man who has done the most 
valuable work on nystagmus next to Robert Barfiny and 
Mario Camis. He meant to have a good reason for sacri- 
ficing two years in the study of ophthalmology before 
becoming purely an otologist. 

This is not the place to enter upon the large subject 
of general medicine. I merely mention that in this domain 
the British surgeons have produced works of the highest 
lasting value; Thus- the English doctor Gillot, in 
Sheffield in the year 1S58, described " miner's nystagmus ’’ 

that is, three years ahead of the Belgian ophthalmologist 

Deconde. As we in Norway have no coal mines I have 
not personally seen this disease. Later on, very impor- 
tant studies on this subject were published in different 
countries. From the German side I only mention 
Johannes Ohm ; from the British, Maitland Ramsay, 
Priestley Smith, sen., Elsworthy, Stanley Percival, and 
Maurice Barthon. Every one of them has held that it is 
.ceil. particularly with bad mine hygiene. In this con- 
nexion PercivaVs statement -regarding blue-blindness pre- 
ceding the nvstagmus is of the utmost hygienic importance, 
ThaL°shock releases a latent nystagmus was demonstrated 
during the world war by Elliot and Stirling. Priestley 
Smith has shown that certain poisons (for example, iodo- 
form and morphine) may play a part. This also indicated 
that the cerebrum- must have some nystagmogenous in- 
fluence The fact that it is also seen in febrile diseases 
points in the same direction. Before leaving nystagmus 
I cannot but mention the great credit due to Barany by 
-the finding of caloric nystagmus in the diagnosis of a 
number of brain diseases, especially acoustic tumours, 
f also call your attention to the fact that Igersheimer and 
Heine have found that in not a few cases of congenital 
nystagmus the Wassermann reaction is positive. They 


hold that vigorous antisyphilitic treatment has influenced 
this nystagmus in a favourable direction.. 

Eye Symptoms in Poiso'ning 
. Time prevents me from entering into the eye symptoms 
which 'follow a number of poisonings. X merely mention 
a few points about santonin poisoning. Here the ophthal- 
mologist may happen to fill the important role as legal- 
physician. In the case of such poisoning — as also with 
misuse of digitalis — xanthopsia not infrequently appears. 
Less well known to most of you may possibly be that 
Bruneche has described hallucinations of red vision, 
rhodopsia, with this poisoning: “ Everything is floating 
in blood " ! At the same time the poisoned person 
describes terrible murder scenes! 

Acute poisoning from methyl alcohol is well known in 
the so-called " dry " countries. Acute gastro-enteritis 
supervenes — often some little time after the drinking. In 
addition to this a rapidly developing amaurosis, resulting 
from an acute degeneration of the ganglion cells of the 
retina, and a secondary atrophy of the optic nerve, is 
often observed. In the most pronounced cases an 
amaurotic loss of the pupil reaction is seen. The ex- 
trinsic eye muscles are always intact. In this respect 
this poisoning differs from the similar picture in meal 
poisoning. Less well known is perhaps that clinical 
picture described by Louis Ziegler in 1920. In Phila- 
delphia society a number of young society women were 
attacked by an insidious atrophy of the optic nerve. 
Over a long period they had taken eau-de-Cologne poured 
on pieces of sugar. The American scents at. that time 
contained 25 per cent, of methylated alcohol. These 
infinitesimal doses were not sufficient to produce the 
common poisoning picture. Where the Wassermann reaction 
is negative and tumour may be excluded in a chronic optic 
atrophy, it may therefore be of interest to examine foi 
formic acid in the blood and urine. It is also necessary 
in cases of chronic retrobulbar neuritis to think of poison- 
ing with lead or carbon disulphide, especially in cases of 
concentric shrinkage of the field. I pass over the acul< 
quinine amaurosis in women endeavouring to cause 
abortion. _ 

Deficiency -Diseases 

Hemeralopia must of necessity be connected with a 
retinal nutritive disturbance— not yet quite detected. 
Here I exclude anatomical retinal diseases such as retinitis 
pigmentosa or siderosis. Only during the last few years 
has the cause of this rather obscure condition been found. 
It is due to a lack of vitamin A. This circumstance 
explains why cod-liver oil has such a good effect, and why 
the spring fasl-time predisposes to the outbreak of the 
sickness. Such night-blindness is followed, more or less, by 
xerosis conjunctivae. Suitable diet cures the trouble. 

Much more dangerous is keratomalacia in infants. H ' 
was the great paediatric star of Breslau, Czerny, together 
with Keller, who introduced the term “ Milchnahrschaden." 
By this is meant that the infant is supernourished on 
carbohydrates. It is all right for three to six months, or 
even longer. Then a conjunctivitis suddenly appears. To 
begin with it does not look dangerous. But an observant 
surgeon will even then notice the white spots near the 
limbus, described by Bitot. This xerosis rapidly spreads, 
and if the case is not properly treated necrosis of one 
or both torneae may occur. In Norway this disease is 
seldom observed. In Denmark it was relatively frequent 
during the war. Here it was described by Professor Block 
and Edmund Jensen. But its real cause was first found 
by S'tunte, and later studied by Ronne and Blegvad. 
Supported by the findings of Monrad they have demon- 
strated the almost magic effect of sweet milk together 
with carrots and a little cod-liver oil. It may, though 
seldom, attack adults living on a diet poor in vitamin 
The aetiology of the phlyctenule is greatly dispute 
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Some, such as Maitland Bamsay, -hold entirely too bigoted 
a view that it is caused by a chronic digestive disturbance. 
Others hold, quite as .certainly, that the singular cause is 
scrophulo- tuberculosis. One thing 'is sure. Bad hygiene 
plays a great part in its -pathogenesis by preparing the 
soil. Wessely has emphasized that patients suffering from 
phlyctenular lierato-conjunctivitis are - liable to catch 
catarrhs because o£ being supersensitive. However, the 
diagnosis ol phlyctenular conjunctivitis must always 
remind the doctor that the child does not belong to a 

robust tjpe. Ocular Tuberculosis 

A uveitis must always be regarded as a sign of a 
general disease when no external infection can be found. 
Because of that a uveitis — and also the much more 
infrequent scleritis — is always reason enough for a close 
internal examination. There is hardly am- general disease 
which may not he the cause of it. But tuberculosis and 
syphilis are the predominant causes. The investigations 
of the last few years by Schieck- and Werdenberg seem 
to have proved that ocular -tuberculosis must not be 
regarded as -a disease sui generis. It is to be considered 
as a metastasis in' the eye.’. As a rule the glands at the 
hilus are the starting-point. As we do not know for 
certain what " rheumatism ’’ really is, it is very probable 
that a number of cases of so-called “ rheumatic ’’ uveitis 
are of a tuberculous origin. The entire chapter of " rheu- 
matism ’’ has now to be recast. I niay recall that a disease 
such as erythema nodosum was regarded as “ rheuma- 
tismus acutus mitis cutis.” Probably the general opinion 
is that it is a toxic skin affection in a tuberculous patient, 
of the same kind as von Pirquet's skin reaction. It is 
held that it appears simultaneously with the manifestation 
of a previously latent tuberculosis of the bronchial glands. 
But, on the other hand, we must remember that in a 
certain percentage the reaction of von Pirquet is negative. 
It is advisable to maintain the old .cause in those cases. 
In the same manner we must still believe in " rheumatic " 
uveites in a not insignificant percentage. In this group 
we also include the gonorrhoeal cases, and these must be 
considered as due to metastatic inflammation. Thus any 
violent iritis in an adult — especially combined with pain 
in the joints — ought always to direct the physician's 
attention towards a Neisser infection as the cause. 

This is not the place to go into the differential diagnosis 
between tuberculous and syphilitic iritis. The Wasser- 
mann reaction has greatly facilitated the diagnosis as 
regards syphilitics when the clinical picture is typical. 
On the other hand, it may be more difficult in all cases 
to be quite sure about the origin of a tuberculous iritis. 
Axenfeld and Stock particularly deserve the greatest 
praise for their minute experimental investigations of 
uveal tuberculosis. By injecting attenuated tubercle 
bacilli into the ear veins of rabbits tuberculous nodules 
were developed. The retina remained histologically free, 
just as in miliary tuberculosis. They showed also how 
the not uncommonly recurring haemorrhages in the corpus 
vitreum in young — especially male — persons were caused 
by a periphlebitis. Often they succeeded in thus demon- 
strating directly a tuberculous process. In others thev 
had to suppose as cause a toxic effect. The most recent 
explanation by Mcller, in regard to sympathetic oph- 
thalmia. is that it is due to attenuated tubercle bacilli, 
lie has supported this clinically as well as expcrimentallv. 

Miscellaneous Conditions 

During later times the importance of the internal 
secretory disturbances in actiologv and pathogenesis have 
been minutely studied. The description of these examina- 
tions would call for an entire evening. I. must restrict 
myself to mention of the vast importance of eve symptoms 
in the diagnosis of tumours in the region of the hypo- 
physis. In diseases here the ophthalmologist will be the 


best helper, not only to the physician, but also to the 
surgeon. An examination of the field of vision is always 
strongly called lor where amenorrboea exists without any 
" physiological " reason,- or in impotence o£ a too early 
appearance. It is hardly too much to say- that but for 
his ophthalmological helper Harvey Cushing would not 
have been able to build up his splendid technique as a 
brain operator. 

' It is- still disputed whether the syndrome osteo- 
psathyrosis idiopatica — fragilitas ossium — is due to an in- 
herited endocrine disturbance. This ailment is character- 
ized by the triad : persistent blue sclera, fragility- of the 
bones, and early- laby-rinth deafness. In any- case the 
school physician finding a pupil with blue sclerae must 
later on have bis attention directed towards the ears and 
-hones. 

The importance of trauma as a releasing factor with 
luetic parenchymatous keratitis is still sub juciicc. At 
least so much is certain, that.it is hot merely the vagrant 
spirochaetes in the lymph streams in the comeal tissue 
which are the cause. If so, it would be supposed that 
an energetic antisyphilitic treatment would prevent an 
attack of the keratitis in the second eye. On the contrary-, 
this is rather the exception than the rule. There must 
therefore be an unknown x. Supported by a very minute 
j investigation, clinically as well as serologically — after 
the method of Abderhalden — Zederkreutz, Johanson, and 
Enroth have attempted to prove that an endocrine dis- 
turbance may be found in more than 60 per cent, of all 
cases of luetic parenchymatous keratitis. Investigations — 
particularly- German ones — have demonstrated that about 
90 per cent, of all cases of deep keratitis are due to lues, 
especially congenital. According to von Michel tubercu- 
losis is the cause of the remaining 10 per cent. In our 
time of accident insurance it is certainly correct to accept 
Schieck’s and von Szilly’s opinion as to- questions about 
the importance of trauma ‘ in keratitis parenchymatosa. 
Parenchymatous keratitis is due to two factors which act 
together — infection + disturbed metabolism. An incidental 
cause — such as a trauma — releases the disease. Before 
finishing my remarks on the disturbances of metabolism 
and consequent eye sy-mpfoms, I merely mention the great 
diagnostic value .they have in Graves's disease. 


M. Piani '{These rfc Paris, 1934, No. 29) states that in 
spite of the excellent climate, temperate winters, and 
mild autumns Corsica suffers considerably from three 
serious epidemic diseases — namely, malaria, undulant 
fever, and tuberculosis. The almost complete absence 
of hygiene, due to the poverty and lack of education of 
the native population, is to a large extent responsible 
for their spread. Malaria has always been prevalent in 
Corsica, especially on the east coast, where it has assumed 
alarming proportions. The average parasitic index for 
the whole of Corsica is IS. 56, and the splenic index 3S.S4. 
These figures, however, do not represent the true state 
of affairs, as they are merely the result of investigations 
carried out in certain parts of the island. Undulant lever 
is also remarkably prevalent. In 1929 the annual average 
number of cases was estimated at 200, while in 1932 
600 cases were notified. Corsica is one of the French 
departments which pay the heaviest tribute to tubercu- 
losis. During the period 1925 to 1930 the deaths from 
the disease have more than doubled (140 deaths in 1925 
and 291 deaths in 1930). The principal causes of the 
spread of tuberculosis are the almost complete absence 
of anti-tuberculosis services, the yearly return of a large 
number of Corsicans who -have contracted tuberculosis 
in France, the ignorance of the most elementary- rules 
of hygiene, and the failure to diagnose numerous cases 
which are mistaken for undulant fever or malaria. 
Seasonal diseases such os pneumonia and pleurisy are not 
uncommon, owing to lack of precautions against changes 
m the winter. As regards mental diseases, constitutional 
states such as idiocy-, imbecilitv, and cretinism are -the 
only- conditions which are at all 'frequent. 
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has been applied. These nerves are joined laterally by 
rami from the upper lumbar ganglia, or adjoining parts 
of the lumbar sympathetic cord, of their own -side. 
Trumble' figures two rami on each side, but although 
this seems to be the commonest arrangement, the number 


ay 
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It appears certain that the effective treatment of some 
diseases of the distal colon, such as Hirschsprung's disease 
and some forms of constipation, lies in the performance 
of a sympathectomy. This noteworthy advance in 
surgery, based as it is on the foundation laid by Gaskell, 
Langley, and Anderson, is due to the work of many 
surgeons- within recent years. Important contributions 
have been made by Wade, Trumble, Learmonth, Royle, 
Rankin, Adson, and others. 

While there is general agreement that the treatment 
of such diseases of the colon as we believe to depend on 
autonomic imbalance must be by sympathectomy', there 
exists a great diversity in the methods and technique of 
the operation. There are wide differences in the views 
of surgeons as to the mode of attack, and these differ- 
ences are reflected in the variety of operations which 
have been employed. Excision of the lumbar sym- 
pathetic cord, ramisectomy of the medially directed rami 
of the cord (lumbar splanchnic nerves), resection of the 
prcsacral nerve, and perivascular sympathectomy of the 
" aortic " plexus and of that around the inferior 
mesenteric artery have all been employed either singly 
or in various combinations. Moreover, some surgeons 
have reported cases in which their operation has been 
restricted to the left side, a method which, although 
success has been reported, is obviously incomplete. The 
distal colon must on embryological and anatomical 
grounds derive a symmetrical supply from the autonomic 
system. 

Although good results have been claimpd for all these 
operations it is much to be desired that a standard method 
be found ; such method should be, as far as is possible, 
physiologically sound, easy, and safe of execution: It 
is unlikely that all of the above methods fulfil these 
postulates', and indeed some of the routes are opeii to the 
criticism that they may involve destruction of sym- 
pathetic and parasympathetic fibres alike ; a result which, 
if our present view of autonomic function be correct, is 
plainly undesirable. 

It is evident, therefore, that any inquiry' into the best 
route must begin with a consideration of the course by 
which the sympathetic and parasympathetic fibres reach 
the distal colon. The ultimate distribution of each is 
mainly, probably entirely', by a perivascular course along 
the inferior mesenteric artery and its branches, but the 
route by which each approaches the artery is not the 
same. There is general agreement as to the sympathetic, 
supply. 

Anatomical Section 

It is convenient first to review the arrangement of the 
sympathetic fibres in the lower part of the abdomen and 
pelvis, since this investigation has confirmed a number of 
points. 

Sympathetic Supply 

Extending downwards from the coeliac plexus and its 
extensions on the antero-lateral aspects of the aorta, on 
each side, are usually one, two, or three fine bundles of 
nerve fibres, to which the name intermesenteric nerves 


was found to be variable, like the number of lumbar 
ganglia. Sometimes as many ns four rami are to be 
observed on one side, and they do not as a rule in man 
converge upon the inferior mesenteric artery as shown in 
Trumble’s figures, but join primarily the intermesenteric 
nerves in front of the aorta. These rami are not in- 
frequently' referred to as the lumbar splanchnic nerves, 
and it is evident from both dissections and surgical ex- 
perience that, when three or four are present, it is the 
upper two on each side which are principally concerned 
with the innervation of the distal colon. On the rigid 
side the lumbar splanchnic nerves approach the inter- 
mesenteric nerves from behind the inferior vena cava. 
There are usually two or three slender strands of nerve 
fibres passing across the aorta to connect the inter- 
mesenteric nerves of the two sides ; these strands are 
often to be seen both above and below the point of 
origin of the inferior mesenteric artery. The fibres which 
connect the intermesenteric nerves of the two sides do 
not form a plexus, and our observations support the view 
recently emphasized by’ Davis 1 that a true aortic plexus 
does not exist. 

The inferior mesenteric plexus is formed by’ a number 
of sets of fibres arising from the medial sides of the right 
and left intermesenteric nerves, and these fibres form a 
dense network around the inferior mesenteric artery about 
half to three-quarters of an inch beyond its origin. It is 
clear from the dissections that the inferior mesenteric 
plexus receives sympathetic fibres from both sides, as is 
to be expected on developmental and other grounds. It 
is also evident that the source of these fibres is the upper 
lumbar ganglia, and not to any’ important extent from 
the intermesenteric nerves descending from tbe coeliac 
plexus. From the dense plexus around the stem of the 
inferior mesenteric artery’ perivascular fibres can be 
traced along all the branches of this vessel. 

Below the origin of the inferior mesenteric plexus three 
descending bundles are usually to be found, which con- 
verge to form the hypogastric plexus. The two lateral 
trunks are direct continuations of the intermesenteric 
ncrVes after they have contributed fibres to the inter- 
mesenteric plexus. The left lateral trunk passes down 
behind the inferior mesenteric artery or its branches. 
The intermediate or middle trunk has more complicated 
connexions. It is commonly connected with the inter- 
mesenteric nerves of the two sides, and, in addition, com- 
municates directly with the inferior mesenteric plexus. 
Careful dissection shows that some of these fibres are 
definitely descending through the inferior mesenteric 
plexus, but the arrangement of others suggests that they 
are ascending to the plexus. Dissection cannot definitely 
decide the origin of these fibres, and several possibilities 
must be considered. 


I. They might be sympathetic fibres from the sacral nr 
owest lumbar ganglion ascending to the plexus. 

o It is possible for them to be parasympathetic films, 
rom the sacral splanchnic nerves (nervi engentes), nlucti 
>ass up to the colon through the hypogastric plexus. 

3 Fibres from both the above sources may be represented. 
4. It seems more probable that they are really descending 
ibres arising from the ganglion cells in the inferior mesenten 
jlexus, and that the arrangement suggesting that they a 
Kissing up to the plexus is misleading. 

The most important question from a clinical ‘ ls P<-'ct ’S 
.vhether these fibres are parasympathetic or not. At t 
mtset of this investigation we thought it probable that 
:he parasympathetic supply to the distal colon reached the 
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inferior mesenteric artery through the hypogastric plexus, 
" but the fibres under discussion appeared to be insufficient 
^ for such an extensive distribution, and, furthermore, it 
Y was impossible to trace any connexion between them and 
“ the sacral splanchnic nerves. While it is impossible to 
“ exclude the hypogastric plexus as a path for a few para- 
! sympathetic fibres to the colon, it is clear from' subse- 
“ quent investigations that this is not the main source, 
• and it. can only supplement to some extent the chief path 

- which is to be described. If the middle trunk of the 
‘ hypogastric plexus conveys sympathetic fibres to the in- 

ferior mesenteric plexus it is also certain that this source 
; is quite unimportant compared with the much larger 

- supply from above through the upper lumbar splanchnic 

nerves of the two sides. - * 

It is unnecessary to refer' further to the hypogastric 
plexus, as our findings agree so closely with those recently 



published by Elanf and Davis.- Infcriorlv the hvpo- 
gnstric plexus divides, and each division becomes con- 
tinuous with the pelvic plexus which is joined by the 
pelvic splanchnic nerves (parasympathetic). We ' have 
not attempted to define the sacral roots from which the 
parasympathetic fibres arose in each of our dissections. 

The Parasympathetic Supply 

It is when we come to consider rhe parasvmpatbetic 
innervation that we find our knowledge to be much more 
aague. Onh by more exact information of tile course 
of the parasympathetic fibres can we ensure their rnfetv 
at operation, and it was with this object that the present 
inquiry was undertaken. 1 c 

Many anatomical textbooks merely mention that the 
distal colon receives parasympathetic, fibres, and none 
appears to give any accurate information on this subject 
Quite recently Maclaren Thompson- has stated with ref^ 
owe to die superior and inferior mesenteric plexuses - 

It is not yet established whether these svmpith«fc 
plexuses m man are joined by parasympathetic fibres 


from the vagi (cranial outflow), from the pelvic 
splanchnics (sacral outflow), from both, or from neither." 
In . adjoining paragraphs he .wisely indicates that the 
arrangement in different animals has been found to be 
" far too variable to be applied indiscriminately to man.” 

. As . just stated it has not yet been proved in man 
whether the parasympathetic supply for the distal colon, 
comes from the vagi (cranial outflow) or from the pelvic 
splanchnic nerves (sacral outflow). Nevertheless it seems 
highly improbable, from our knowledge of the distribu- 
tion of the vagi within the abdomen, and our own 
dissections, that the cranial outflow prorides the parasym- 
pathetic supply to the distal colon. In the first place, 
the number of vagal fibres which pass from the stomach 
to the coeliac plexus is- quite inadequate for such 3 
possibility ; and secondly, the only path by which such 
fibres could travel to the distal colon seems to be the 
intermesenteric nerves, which contribute few, if any, 
fibres to the inferior mesenteric plexus. A third point is 
the evidence submitted below, in which it is shown that a 
definite contribution to the distal colon comes from the 
pelvic splanchnic nerves. Although absolute proof of a 
sole supply of parasympathetic fibres from the sacral 
outflow is lacking, there seems to be no doubt that the 
main supply is from this source. 

It has been rioted previously that at first sight it 
would appear likely that the parasympathetic fibres from 
the sacral outflow ■ would extend upwards through the 
hypogastric plexus to the inferior mesenteric plexus. The 
possibility of this course for a few parasympathetic 
'fibres has been discussed, and it' cannot be eliminated, 
but the number of fibres which could take this route 
seems inadequate for such an extensive distribution, and 
another, path must be sought. 

In the first case this obviously more important path 
was discovered, accidentally, but its constant, occurrence 
arid arrangement has been verified by a number of sub- 
sequent dissections. On exa'mining closely the lower part 
of the hypogastric and pelvic plexuses a small bundle of 
fibres can be seen on their ventral aspect on each. side. 
The two bundles are easily separated from the main 
plexuses and can he traced upwards; where they converge 
to meet and fuse to the left side of the hypogastric plexus. 
The small trunk, formed by the fusion of the two bundles, 
can be followed upwards and to the left-over the left 
common iliac artery to the inferior mesenteric plexus, ■ 
which it joins about one to one and a half inches distal 
to the origin of the artery from the aorta. . On joining 
the inferior mesenteric plexus the fibres mix with the 
sympathetic fibres, but with care it can be seen that these 
parasympathetic fibres extend as a perivascular plexus 
mainly, on to the left colic artery and its ascending and 
descending divisions. Near the 'point where the main 
parasympathetic trunk crosses the left common iliac 
artery a leash of fibres arises from its left side, and can 
be traced to the sigmoid and superior haemorrhoidal 
branches of the ulterior mesenteric arterv These fibres 
are evidently for the supply of the. pelvic colon and 
rectum, and can be followed to these parts of the ali 
mentary canal: In the case of the rectum it appears 
probable that these fibres provide onlv a supplementary 
parasympathetic supply, since the main source is more 
direct, and comes from the pelvic plexuses as described 
in anatomical textbooks. 

The fibres travelling upwards in this wav to a< 


various branches of the inferior 
distal colon have been described 


accompany 
mesenteric artery to the 
as parasympathetic, and 


this statement can be 'confidently made,’ since it is pos. 
s ble. by means of a careful dissection, to follow the fibres 
centrally through the pelvic plexuses and to demonstrate 
continuity with the pelvic splanchnic nerves In the 
course of the_ dissections it was found best to isolate the 
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parasympathetic fibres at first below as they lie upon the 
pelvic plexuses, and from this point to trace them up- 
wards. If the dissection is made in the reverse direction 
it is easjr to damage the fibres or to fail to find them. 
Thus it seems quite clear that the main path for the 
parasympathetic fibres to the distal colon is independent 
of the presacral nerve, and consists of a small but definite 
trunk, which comes from the pelvic splanchnic nerves of 
the two sides and, after piercing the pelvic plexuses, 
ascends on the left side of the hypogastric plexus. 

Clinical Application of These Findings 

Several surgeons have attempted sympathetic denerva- 
tion of the distal colon by operation on the presacra! 
nerve, and /or a perivascular stripping of the origin of the 
inferior mesenteric artery carried for a distance along this 
vessel, which ranges, in different descriptions, from a half 
to one inch. 

Apart from the very important fact that presacral 
neurectomy should not be done for this purpose in males, 
it is further evident that the operation might involve 
section of the parasympathetic supply of the distal colon. 
This undesirable sequel might happen if the surgeon were 
to carry out the excision too generously in a lateral 
direction or, conversely, if by any chance the parasym- 
pathetic fibres were running more medially than normal. 
Further, if a perivascular stripping of the inferior 
mesenteric artery be pushed too far along the vessel the 
parasympathetic supply will be destroyed. 

A second method, which has been followed by other 
workers, is the excision of the lumbar sympathetic cords. 
This gives excellent results in cases of Hirschsprung's 
disease, and in this respset our experience has been in 
entire accord with the results of other and older workers. 
But it is at least open to question whether the beneficial 
results are not due entirely to the section of the lumbar 
splanchnic nerves, which must be divided if the excision 
of the sympathetic cord is carried to a proper height. It 
is, we think, sufficient to divide only the lumbar 
splanchnics ; a method first suggested by Wade, who, 
however, at least in his earlier cases, attacked only the 
left side, and laid stress on the division of the white 
(preganglionic) ramus from the first lumbar nerve. 

It is often urged, and with some justice, that sym- 
pathectomy. as at present performed is unnecessarily 
destructive. That this is so is due to the want of more 
exact anatomical knowledge. The surgeon is driven to 
do more than is requisite "and necessary in order to ensure 
that enough' is done. With increasing knowledge and ex- 
perience deliberate ramisectomy should tend to replace 
the cruder methods of cord ganglionectomy. 

It may be possible to denervate the arm of its sym- 
pathetic supply without presenting the patient with an 
unwanted and disfiguring Horner's syndrome. Similarly, 
a simple deliberate section of the lumbar splanchnic rami 
will, we believe, prove sufficient to cure cases of Hirsch- 
sprung's disease without involving the' unwanted by- 
product of a permanent vaso-dilatation of the lower 
extremities. 

This anatomical inquiry is, we think, .a definite con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the innervation of the distal 
colon, since it has not only displayed for the first time 
some exact information about the parasympathetic 
supply, but has thrown' further light on the safest and 
surest route by which the sympathetic supply may 
be cut without endangering any fibres of the para- 
sympathetic. 
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This investigation was undertaken with a view to finding 
out how far these patients were satisfied with the result 
of their operation ; how severe their menopausal symp- 
toms were ; whether the removal of the ovaries along 
with the uterus was justifiable ; how far sex relationship 
and sexual feelings were altered ; and whether obesity 
frequently followed. Some other findings of interest are 
recorded. One hundred and ninety-five consecutive cases 
of hysterectomy operated on in hospital by the writer 
during eight years received a single invitation to attend 
in the spring of 1933 ; of these 112 attended— a fairly 
representative number, considering change of address, 
weather, sickness, etc. — and were submitted to a quest 
lionary with their old notes in front. The analysis of the 
tabulated facts is as follows. 


Indications for Operation 
Carcinoma of cervix uteri... 

Malignant disease of corpus uteri 

Fibroids 

Post-menopausal haemorrhage 

Placental mole 

Double pyosalpinx 
Double retroperitoneal cysts 
Endometritis, salpingo-oophoriti; 
me trios is 


and endo- 


Nature of Operation 

Vaginal hysterectomy 

Subtotal hysterectomy 

Panhystcrectomv 

Both appendants removed 

Neither appendages removed 
Appendages of one side removed 

Appendix removed 

Appendix not removed 
Appendix removed previously ... 


20-25 

25-30 

80-35 

35-40 


Age Incidence 
2 , 40-45 

45-50 
50- E5* 
£5-65 


19 

28 


Successful and restored ,to work 

In indifferent health 

Mcnopausa] Phenomena 

Negligible or non-existent .. 

Slight . . .. .... 

Moderate or mild- .... 

Severe . . . ■ ... • 

Post-mcnopausal cases 

Nalttn' of Menopausal Symptoms 

Flushings and sweatings 
Headache 
Dizziness 
Irritability 
Nervousness . . 

Mental upset ... 

Miscellaneous ... 


In 11 cases only one of me uuuvc ajiHinuim - 

42. two only ; in 20, three only ; in 6, more Ilian three ; in 2 
the symptoms were negligible ; and 4 were beyond the mcnopaust 


4 

DS 

10 

91 

12 

9 

85 

12 

15 


31 

14 

11 


109 

3 


29 

17 

27 

35 

4 


83 

30 

10 

T 

11 

1 

7 


the above symptoms was present ; 


Effect on Weight 

Stationary 

Slight increase ' 

Considerable increase 

Loss of weight 

Married or Not 

Married or widow .. 100 { Unmarried 


50 

29 


* Read before the North of England Gynaecological Society, 
February 23rd, 1934. 
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Sexual Relations {SO Possible Answers) 


Discontinued 

Indifferent 

Xormal 

20 
...” -5 
... 55 

Sex Feelings {64 Possible Ansivcrs) 

Increased 

Unchanged or normal 

Diminished 

Disappeared 

... 3 

... 34 
... .11 
... 1G 

. Bachache 


Symptom of note before operation ... „ ... 

Completely cured ... ...- 

Improved ... ‘ ... . 

Unaffected 

... 37 
... 30 
... 3 

... 4 

Leucorrhoea 


Present before operation 

A leading symptom before operation 

Cured ^ ' 

Uncured 

... 5C 
... 26 
... * 45 
5 

Frequency of Micturition 


Completely gone ; 

Uncured ... - ... 

... 2S 

o 

Dyspareunia 

A leading symptom 

Cured „ 

... JG 
... 9 


Indications for Operation ' 

The precise indications for hysterectomy vary according 
to tlie point of view of the surgeon. In this series; for 
example, there is only one case of cancer of the cervix 
uteri ; nearly all cases during those eight years were 
treated with radium. Some uncomplicated cases of severe 
menopausal haemorrhage were also treated with radium. 
Certain cases of fibroids were treated by myomectomy 
instead of hysterectomy. On the other hand, the group 
of cases classed as endometritis, salpingo-oophoritis, and 
endometriosis is perhaps relatively large, and calls for 
explanation. It is drawn from women who present them- 
selves in fair numbers at the out-patient department. 
Their health is being steadily undermined by pelvic pain, 
dvsmenorrhoea, and menorrhagia ; backache, leucorrhoea! 
frequency of micturition, and dyspareunia (if inquired 
about) being often added to the picture. The menstrual 
period has become a burden ; each period is a blow to 
their physical and nervous energy, and they recover in- 
completely before the next blow arrives. ’ They drift 
steadily towards ill-health, and become debilitated, un- 
happ\ , and neurotic. To these women, in selected cases 
hysterectomy is a tremendous boon, and restores them 
to comfort and fairly sound health. 

Care must be taken to exclude the neurotic woman who 
has centred her neurosis upon her pelvic organs, and to 
exclude eases in which less drastic treatment may be 
effective. Hysterectomy must not be resorted to without 
tlu- intelligent consent of the patient, and, if married 
of her husband, and the co-opcratio'n of her doctor. The 
fact that these cases are far commoner in hospital than 
in private work shows how greatly the conditions of life 
react upon pelvic symptoms ; no doubt a sea vova"e and 
an easy healthy life would relieve manv. Hvsterectomv 
is regrettable, but the verdict of almost even- woman 
in this group of sixtv-seven cases was unhesitatinrtv often 
enthusiastically, in praise of the operation. M any of 
them have had one or more children, and date their 
troubles from infection -at childbirth. Xot a few have 
had one or more operations, and are in danger of " post- 
operative neurasthenia.” " ‘ 

The pathology of the condition is complicated Most 
ol the specimens were microscopicallv examined, and 
hyperplasia of the uterine mucosa, small-celi infiltration 
of the uterine wall, and endometrioma of the ovaries we-e 
among the conditions most frequently reported. It mav 


ffie argued that where the uterus is not greatly enlarged 
an artificial menopause induced by x rays or radium would 
suffice, but, as Green -Arm ytage 1 points out, the difficulty 
of exact diagnosis between endometrioma, malignant 
disease, inflammatory conditions, and fibroids, is an 
argument of weight in- favour of operative treatment. 
When the uterus has fulfilled its essential function of 
child-bearing or ceased to be capable of producing children, 
and the pelvic organs have become a tax on a woman’s 
physical and mental well-being, hysterectomy is an in- 
valuable method of restoring health, and should not be 
delayed until prolonged pelvic trouble has inflicted serious 
permanent damage on the nervous system. 

Type of Oferation 

Much discussion has recently centred on this subject. 
Vaginal hysterectomy, though largely in disuse, gave in 
the four cases a speedy convalescence 4 it is apt to throw 
more strain on the surgeon than on the patient. Subtotal 
hysterectomies numbered ninety-eight : panhysterectomies 
ten ; where the cervix was badly tom panhysterectomy 
was preferred. It may be noted that leucorrhoea was 
cured in forty-five out of the fifty cases where it was 
complained of, and its cure did not seem to depend on 
whether the cervix was removed or not. The appendix 
was always removed if still present, unless there was 
reason for haste ; to leave it as a routine procedure seems 
to me a serious and, 1 might almost say, a culpable 
omission. 

The question of whether ovarian- tissue should be left 
or not when hysterectomy is performed may be regarded 
as still sub judice, although the trend of recent opinion 
is distinctly in favour of conserving ovarian tissue. In 
this series the menopause was severe in seven eases out 
o£ seventeen (41 per cent.) in which ovarian tissue was 
left, and in twenty-eight cases out of ninety-one (32 per 
cent.) in which both ovaries were removed. Obesity 
occurred in eight cases (48 per cent.) in which ovarian 
tissue was left, and in twenty-one (23 per cent.) in which 
both ovaries were removed.' So far as this series of cases 
is concerned, the conservation of ovarian tissue did not 
appear to influence for good the severity of the menopause, 
the occurrence of obesity, dr the Joss of sexual feeling. 

. In many cases of hysterectomy where the ovaries are not 
removed, it appears that the latter, their main objective 
the uterus being gone, atrophy sometimes at once, often 
within a year or two, sometimes later. I have seen a 
woman of 50, who had undergone hysterectomy twelve 
years before, have a secondary menopause begin as late 
as at 4S, and continue still very troublesome two vears 
later. This small series of cases does not support -the 
view that ovarian tissue should be conserved at the 
operation of hysterectomy. 

Menopausal Symptoms 

It would be unfair to expect in a series such as this, 
where the condition of the patients was such as to lead 
to the performance of hvsterectomv, that the artificial 
menopause would be nearly as uneventful as in an equal 
number of average healthy 'women. I believe that the 
woman who has lived a healthy life, phvsical and mental, 
passes through the menopause with comparatively little 
discomfort. 

I this series the menopause was found to be negligible 
tn 2/ per cent., slight in 1G per cent., moderate in 25 per 
cent., severe in 32 per cent. There was one verv constant 
feature in the cases where the menopause was severe - 
these patients had suffered repeated trauma to the nervous 
system, often for years, either from severe dvsmenorrhoea 
or a hard and overwrought life, or other cause (sometime 
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marital) of chronic nervous exhaustion. Anaemia, even 
a high degree of anaemia, did not per sc favour a stormy 
menopause. No other common factor was found to exist 
in these cases, and there seems good ground for conclud- 
ing that the essential cause of a severe menopause is an 
exhausted nervous system. 

Obesity after Hysterectomy 

The figures show that obesity is by no means a necessary 
sequel of 'this operation, a considerable increase in weight 
occurring only in twenty-nine cases (25 per cent.). A 
further analysis showed that obesity had no relation to 
the severity of the menopause, the persistence of sex 
feeling, or the conservation of ovarian tissue. The meno- 
pause was severe in ten cases (34 per cent.), moderate 
in six (22 per cent.), slight in five .(17 per cent.), negligible 
in eight (27 per cent.). Sexual feelings were normal in 
seven out of seventeen (41 per cent.), lessened in six out 
of' seventeen (35 per cent.), and disappeared in four out 
of seventeen • (24 per cent.). Obesity occurred in eight 
of the twenty-one cases in which ovarian tissue was left 
(38 per cent.), and in twenty-one out of the ninety-one 
" clean sweep ” operations (23 per cent.). But it occurred 
in twenty out of the fifty-four cases under 40 years (37 
per cent.), and in nine out of the fifty-eight cases over 
40 (15 per cent.). So that patients under 40 were more 
than twice as liable to obesity as those over that age. 
In certain cases the cessation of the debilitating menstrual 
period, apart from any specific action of the reproductive 
hormones, may tend to an increase in weight. Dr. 
Margaret Sharp informs me that at the Eldwick Sana- 
torium patients almost " always lose weight during men- 
struation, even as much as 2 lb. during a menstrual period 
of a week's duration. I believe that if one of the well- 
known " slimming ” diets were put in the hands of those 
patients, many of them could thereby compensate for the 
change in metabolism, and would willingly take the 
trouble to do so. 

Hysterectomy and Sex Instinct 

My interest in this aspect of the subject was aroused 
ten years ago, when, after I had recommended hysterec- 
tomy for a fibroid, a friend of the patient said '■ I am 
sorry you have suggested this operation, because ever 
since you did it for me I have' lost my sex feelings." - I 
then became interested to know in what proportion of 
cases these were lost. It 'was not, of course, possible to 
ask all the patients, the unmarried ones, widows, etc. In 
the sixty-four cases in which an answer was possible, these 
feelings remained unchanged or normal in thirty-four (53 
pen cent.), increased in three (5 per cent.), diminished in 
eleven (17 per cent.), and disappeared in sixteen (25 per 
cent.). I am not acquainted with any figures relating to 
the effects of the normal menopause, but I doubt if they 
would be better than these. Simply from the point of 
view of sex, the disadvantage of an early menopause may 
be thus stated : that in those women who are destined 
to lose their sex feelings at the change of life it is a 
matter for regret to antedate this loss by five, ten, or 
twenty years, but it is certain that no such loss_ need 
necessarily occur. - 

Is a woman unsexed by hysterectomy? In order to 
reply we must ask what constitutes a woman? If it be 
the capacity to bear children, seeing that in the great 
majority of these cases this capacity is lost before opera- 
tion, it" cannot be said that hysterectomy unsexes them. 
If the power to consummate marriage be the test, they 
are not unsexed, since many women after the “ clean 
sweep " operation retain their sex feelings. and marital 
relationships as before. I had occasion to perform a 


hysterectomy for fibroids with removal of both appendages 
in a woman of 53. Her husband came specially to ask 
me if the operation would rid her of her amorous ten- 
dencies, which greatly embarrassed him. She was the 
mother of six children. Two years later he informed me 
that she was unchanged in this respect. 

It is natural to think that a complete set of ovaries 
and the associated endocrine glands is necessary for the 
building up of the complex emotional nature of woman, 
although in the hermaphrodite this view is difficult to 
maintain. A male pseudo-hermaphrodite came to consult 
me because she wanted to get married, and was aware 
(never having told anyone) that she was part man and 
part woman. I removed a rudimentary penis and a 
gland from the right “ labium," shown by the microscope 
to be a testis, and so made her a fairly presentable female. 
Pelvic examination showed that she possessed neither 
uterus nor ovaries ; but she had the emotions and sex 
attractions of a woman, and soon after she married. It 
is hard to explain this case, or the fact that removal of 
uterus and ovaries abolishes the sex instinct in some 
women and not in others. That femininity' can develop 
without uterus and ovaries, and can remain 'after their 
removal, appears certain, and it must therefore be con- 
cluded that hysterectomy does not unsex a woman. 

Neurosis after Hysterectomy 

Hysterectomy is peculiarly exposed to the charge of 
setting up a post-operative neurosis. It is performed often 
at the time of the menopause, the unstable period of a 
woman’s life, and in any case brings about an artificial 
menopause. The subjects are unhealthy, sometimes 
physical wrecks, and the conditions of life to which they 
return, as regards work, poverty, family cares, etc., are 
often unfavourable to a proper convalescence. 

Certain types of neurosis may be referred to. Morbidity 
owing to loss of the reproduction organs should be 
prevented by careful explanation before operation. 
Hysterectomy is the most important operation that can 
be performed upon a woman, and calls for the full and 
informed consent of the patient, and her husband (if any), 

I and the co-operation of her doctor. To the patient it 
means the cessation of the menstrual flow, a definite 
landmark often regarded as separating youth from age, 
and one of which she is reminded month after month. 
It means the loss of the capacity to conceive. The 
maternal instinct (represented by Epstein as Genesis) is 
the guiding spirit of woman, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously, moulds all her feelings, emotions, and actions, 
and the giving up of the power to reproduce the race is 
to most women a definite act of renunciation. The 
husband ought to be consulted. Legally, indeed, he has 
no right either to compel his wife to have an operation 
or to prevent her. Actually, he is entitled to a full 
explanation. In some of the cases of this. series, patients 
who have lost their sex feelings have said: " But I have 
a good husband, and he really doesn’t care ; he is so 
pleased to see me well." The family doctor must be in 
accord ; it is wrong to remove both ovaries if lie dis- 
approves. The convalescence after hysterectomy is neces- 
sarily longer than after the average operation, and the 
patient more open to the influence and suggestions of the 
family doctor ; it is therefore more than usually important 
that the operation should have his full approval. 

Good operative technique and post-operative care assist 
in eliminating subsequent neurosis. Patients should he 
warned that it may take a year or more for them to reap 
the full benefit of the operation, and that for a time they 
will suffer from menopausal symptoms. Convalescence _ 
should be carefully graduated up to complete restoration 
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to health. Patients are often told not to " do too much. 
This elusive phrase really means that they must not 
incur more fatigue in any one day than they can com- 
pletely recover from by virtue of the rest of the succeed- 
ing night — an important principle in any convalescence. 
The cutting down of social duties, the abolition of late 
nights, a period of complete rest lying down in the middle 
of the day, and a change of air facilitate an early cure. 
Here are some types of the neurotic condition that may 
follow hysterectomy. 

Case 1 . — A married woman," aged 49, a midwife in active 
practice, had a hysterectomy for menopausal haemorrhage. 
A few months later she was readmitted to hospital, and a 
%-ery carelnl house-surgeon investigated her case "with much 
detail. She remained seven weeks without benefit. At^the 
end of a year she was a chronic invalid. One day her doctor 
said to her: " Mrs. A, I have had more than enough of this. 

I am satisfied you have nothing at all wrong with you. You 
have - had your surgeon and myself at your tail for long 
enough. I shall attend you no more unless j'ou are really 
ill. Get another doctor if you like. My advice is ‘ Get along, 
and do your work. Good-bye.’ ” From that day, noiv ten 
years ago, she has worked and is in good health. 

Case 2 . — A single woman, aged 26,_had hysterectomy per- 
formed for an extreme degree of anaemia due -to menorrhagia, 
which was threatening her life. She recovered slowly, but 
remained dull, listless, and apathetic. A few yeats after, 
her sister had a child, and" with her interest in her sister's 
child she lost her neurosis and regained her youth. 

Case. J . — A doctor's wife, aged 39, had suffered from severe 
dysmenorrhoea and menorrhagia for. years, and became so ill 
that her husband was afraid, and not without reason, that 
she would not survive another period. After hysterectomy, 
for fibroid, with removal of the appendages, she gradually 
recovered, despite occasional attacks c» tonsillitis, and mild 
rheumatic symptoms. Every three mouths she was able to 
recognise her periods from the old depression and malaise, 
and an exacerbation of flushings and sweatings. Several 
ovarian extracts had been tried without benefit. Four years 
after operation ovarian emplettes (Parke, Davis and Co.) were 
given, and at once improved her nervous tone and genera! 
health, and the old periods became unrecognisable. 

Some years ago X was invited to lecture to the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
on " hysterectomy." This choice of subject surprised 
me. X was told that so many cases of hysterectomy were 
referred to them for massage that they wanted to know 
the surgeon's point of view ; they stated they believed 
that a certain degree of neurosis was an inevitable sequel 
of all abdominal operations, excepting perhaps an uncom- 
plicated appendiccclomv. Such a criticism ought to stress 
the methods of preventing neurosis underlined in this 
paper. It must be borne in mind, however, that neurosis, 
and even mental upset, may exist apart from operation 
or at the menopause. 

Four cases of mental upset of varying degrees occurred 
in tins scries. One began six months before operation, 
which was in itself beneficial. Another patient had mucous 
colitis and fits before operation, and remained somewhat 
neurotic. A third developed fainting attacks with loss 
of consciousness at rare intervals after an operation 
otherwise successful. The fourth developed an anxietv 
neurosis two or three months after operation : this is still 
improving after eight years. These last three cases are 
classed above as in indifferent health. 

\ 

I.r.vcoRRiioEA, Backache. FnrprrNT Micturition 

Tlie high cure ratio of these common and very distress- 
ing symptoms was remarkable. Lcucorrhoea was cured 
in forty-five out of fifty cases (90 per cent.) ; backache 
cured itt thirty and relieved in three out of tliirty-sevcn 
cases (99 per cent ) ; frequency of micturition cured in 
twenty-eight out of thirty cases (93 per cent.). I have 


no data by which to interpret this curiously high per- 
centage of cure. It is interesting to note that in the 
treatment of the " gynaecological " backache Young 2 
finds that repair of the tom cervix is very effective, 
whereas in nearly all these cases the cervix was left.' 

Additional Notes 

Several patients thought they could identify the time 
of their periods for some months after operation. One 
stated she lost blood from her nose for many months at 
intervals corresponding - to her periods. Art occasional 
case had gall-stones, which were not removed at the same 
time. Upper vaginal prolapse was cured by the operation. 
Some patients had previously had operations for prolapse ; 
others bad subsequent operation for prolapse of tire vaginal 
walls. Only, one case required a laparotomy consequent 
on the hysterectomy — namely, for acute obstruction, after 
eight years. The old notes were investigated, and it 
was found that she had some vomiting and distension 
-for a few days after the original operation ", she had never 
been really well since. At the second operation there 
were adhesions of the small intestine in the pelvis. Such 
a result, accruing no doubt from a post-operative ooze, 
emphasizes the need for a careful technique. This 
patient’s troublesome symptoms completely disappeared 
after her second operation. The absence of any complaint 
about constipation was remarkable. “Only in two or three 
cases was it complained of, and in each of these adhesions 
of the sigmoid had been noted as present at the time of 
operation. There was no complaint of menopausal 
rheumatism ; neither was there any mention of symptoms 
of atrophic vaginitis. 

Mortality, etc. 

For the sake of completeness the records of the remain- 
ing eighty -three cases were investigated. There were three 
deaths, one of which was due to the anaesthetic, giving 
a death rate of three in 19S, or 1.5 per cent. These 
remaining cases included eleven of malignant disease of 
the body cr cervix, and one rare condition, a large angioma 
cf the body of the uterus. 

Summary 

1. An analysis is given of the after-histories of 112 cases 
of hysterectomy. 

2. In the light of the facts as ascertained controversial 
questions such as whether ovaries should be removed or 
left are reviewed. 

3. The effects of hysterectomy as regards obesity and 
sex feelings and menopausal phenomena are investigated. 

4. The factors that lead to a uniformly successful result 
are discussed. 

5. The mortality of the total series of 19S consecutive 
cases of hysterectomy was three, or 1.5 per cent. 

I wish to express my thanks to mv house-surgeons, espe- 
cially Mr. Richard Saunders, lor valuable assistance. 

RrrtKrxcss 

[ Gritn-Annymc". V. II : British .17, Jtcal Jaunt-il, 19.93, i 004 . 

I ‘Young. J.: Ibid., 1932, i, 0S3. 


Food Investigation Special Report No. 43, on the 
storage of meat in small refrigerators, has been issued bv 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(fOh Stationery Oiucc, 9d.}. This explains why meat 
sometimes fails to keep for a reasonable time in small 
refrigerators, such as butchers commonlv use. "While a 
refrigerator may be sometimes misused bv overloading or 
otherwise, the most frequent cause of wastage j 5 heavv 
mftctron of the meat by micro-organisms. The report 
shows how this infection comes about, and bow it can b<- 
avoided. 
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PERNICIOUS ANAEMIA IN AN ASIATIC 

BY 

ERIC.C. SPAAR,- B.A., AI.D., M.R.C.P. 

rHYSICIAN, GENERAL HOSPITAL, COLOMBO 

Pernicious anaemia has hitherto been unknown in the 
Asiatic. I have certainlynot been able to find any refer- 
ence to any such case in the literature, nor have 
I met with a single such instance of the disease before. 
If is remarkable, on the other hand, that another blood 
disease, leukaemia, is by no means uncommon. In my 
own wards no fewer than half a dozen cases of the latter 
were seen during the course of last year. This opinion is 
also shared by Dr. Brunei Hawes, professor of medicine at 
the Singapore School of Medicine, who saw my patient 
on a recent visit of his to this hospital. 

1 Case Record 

' The patient, a female Sinhalese, aged 55, was admitted to 
the General Hospital, Colombo, under m3' care on July 17th 
last. Shfe answered to the three great criteria necessary' for 
an accurate diagnosis of true Addisonian anaemia — namely, 
(1) the absence of free HC1 in the stomach contents of every 
specimen of a fractional test meal, (2) a positive indirect van 
den Burgh reaction, and (3) megaiocytosis with a raised 
colour index. 

The Price-Jones curve, as furnished me by the laboratory 
attached to this institution, is given below. It shows the 
definite shift to -the right, and is characteristic. 



Chart 1. 

\ 

History and Symptomatology 

The symptoms for which the patient sought admission to 
hospital were : dyspnoea of two years' duration, with palpita- 
tion on the slightest exertion, a feeling of lassitude, headache, 
sleeplessness, and loss of appetite. The onset of her illness- 
had further been marked by vomiting and discomfort in the 
abdomen. Latterly the sense of extreme weakness and exhaus- 
tion, with a progressive pallor of her tongue and conjunctivae, 
were so marked that her life was despaired of, and she was 
brought by her brother for admission to my ward as a last 
resource. Inquiry', however, revealed the fact that there had 
been a previous admission to hospital nine months before lor 
the same s3'mptoms, and that she had on that occasion been 
given a course of six intravenous injections of neosalvarsan, 
because of a positive Wassermann reaction in her blood. She 
denied any possibility of a venereal taint, however. Her blood, 
on examination, gave an anti-complementary result at first, 
but on being retested a month later, without the administra- 
tion of any arsenical medication, proved to be definitely nega- 
tive to the Wassermann lest. 
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Physical and Laboratory Findings 

She was a fairly well nourished subject, although she 
stated that there had been some loss of weight. The dark- 
complexioned skin was of a lemon-olive tint. The tongue was 
large, flabby, and absolutely bloodless. She was practically 
edentulous, with only half a dozen septic stumps. The 
conjunctivae were colourless. The heart was slightly dilated, 
with a soft, blowing systolic murmur at the apex ; the lungs 
were healthy. The liver was not enlarged ; the spleen was 
just palpable. In spite of the severe grade of anaemia there 
was, as will be seen presently, no indication whatever of any 
involvement of the nervous system. Her blood count on the 
third day of her stay in hospital was: red blood cells, 
800,000 ; white blood cells, 3,800 ; haemoglobin percentage, 
18 ; colour index, 1.1. Differential count, polymorphonu dears 
48 per cent., lymphocjdes 52 per cent. 

No nucleated reds were seen in the blood film, but thero was 
marked poikilocytosis and anisocytosis, as well as polycliro- 
matophilin. Malarial parasites were not found in the blood, 
nor was there a history of past infection. The stools were 
consistently negative to the ova of the ankylostome. Her 
temperature Was occasionally febrije during the first three 
weeks of her stay in hospital. Pulse 76, of poor volume and 
tension. 

Treatment and Progress 

Ten days later, on the thirteenth day ot her stay, the blood 
count was: red blood cells, 500,000 ; haemoglobin percentage 
10 . 

No reticulocytes were seen in the "blood film stained by' 
crcsyl-bluc. The only treatment she had had in the interval 
was a mixture of ferri et ammon. cit., and half a dozen in- 
jections of cacodylate of soda. Treatment for pernicious 
anaemia was begun on the same day— that is, on the thirteenth 
day after admission, with intravenous injections of liver 
extract P.A.F. On the fifth day following, the reticulocytes 
had risen to 6.1 per cent, of the total red blood cells. This 
was the peak of the rise — a poor response indeed. By the 
end of the ninth week of treatment these were no longer 
present, however, none being seen in a count of 1,000 cells. 
The number of erythrocytes and the percentage of haemo- 
globin showed, on the other hand, a steady rise throughout 
the period of observation. Her diet consisted of rice, fresh' - 
vegetables, beef, and fruit. 

The treatment adopted and its effect on her blood picture 
is shown in the table below. 


Dftto 

n.n.c. 

in 

millions 

Hb Per- 
centage 

Retiriilo- 
evte Per- 
centage 

Treatment 

19/7/33 

800,000 

18 

Nil 

Forri et ammon cit. mixt. orally; 

; six injections cacodyh to of soda 
subcutaneously . , 

25/7/33 

500,000 

10 

Nil 

‘ Six injections hepatex P.A.F. intra- 
venously . , . 

3/8/33 

1,320,000 

30 

61 

Hepatex w tb iron orally for ten 
days— that the equivalent oi 

1.000 grnnis daily of fresh liver 

12/8/33 1 

1.4CO.COO 

38 

50 

Six injections hepatex P.A.t . Intra- 
venously _ . . 

Ton intramuscular injections or 
campolon : septic stum ps extracted 
from jaws , 

18/8/33 

1,500,000 

40 

30 

28/8/33 

2,160,000 

52 

3.5 

Five intramuscular injections Ol 
campolon ; hepatex with iron bi 
mouth — tlio equivalent of l.w° 
grama daily . . , 

Threo intramuscular injections or 
campoion and hepatex with iron 
by month as before . , 

2/9/33 

2,400,000 

53 

1.0 

10/9/33 

3,000,000 

60 

0.6 

Threo intravenous injections oi 
hepatex P.A.F., as well ns hepatex 
with iron by mouth in the usual 

17/9/33 

3,000,000 1 

60 

0.6 

Six Intramuscular injections oi 
campolon and hepatex with iron 
orally , 

24/9/33 

*3,200,000 

60 

0.8 

Three intramuscular injections oi 
campolon and hepatex with iron 
by month, the equivalent of 
grams daily . , * 

1/10/33 

3,600,000 

65 

Nil in 
1,000 1 
it ij.c. : 

Hepatex by month, the cqui v a Jem 
of (.6$ grams daily 


* The colour index was below 1 for the first time. 


The patient left hospital three days later, having gained 
20 lb. in weight during the last month of her stay. 
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Chart 2 shows the definite progress in the condition ot the j 
patient with no relapse for the period of nine and a half 
weeks during which she was treated for pernicious anaemia. ■ 
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Chart -2. 

Discussion 

The maintenance dose necessary to keep her well could 
not be correctly determined, as the patient left hospital 
a lew days later alter a stay of eleven weeks. She was 
then looking quite fit, felt strong and well, and had gained 
considerably in weight, as already mentioned. Her tongue I 


was of a normal rose tint. She was asked’ to continue 
taking a dessertful of hepatex twice a day, which was the 
quantity she had been given during the last week of her 
stay, without any setback. 

The most noteworthy feature of the case was, however, 
the slow response to treatment. While it is held that an 
active preparation of liver extract will induce a rise in 
the reticulocyte percentage to a maximum ol between 
30 and 70 per cent, within seven to twelve days of com- 
mencing treatment, the peak in her case corresponded to 
an increase of only 6.1, while it required intensive treat- 
ment for a little over two months to bring her blood 
picture to anything like a satisfactory' condition. 

The idea naturally arises in one’s mind that prepara- 
tions of liver extract, whether for enteral or parenteral 
administration, are prone to deteriorate in the Tropics to 
a great extent. 

The positive Wassermann reaction of the patient's blood 
on her first admission to hospital was evidently a false 
positive, due to some unknown factor in the blood, as 
suggested by L. S. P. Davidson, who has noticed such 
a false positive in several cases of grave anaemia. 

Bifluoumniv 

\Vilkirwon, A. F. : British McilicoJ Journal. 13.11, i, 5S5. 
Davidson. L. S. P. : Quart. Jaarn. Me<I., 1932, i. No. 4. 


Clinical Memoranda 


A CASE OF CONVULSIONS AFTER ETHER 
ANAESTHESIA 

The following is a case of ether convulsions occurring in 
this hospital, which I feel is worthy 'of record, as it shows 
a further possible line of treatment. 


Cash History- 

A girl aged U was admitted to the Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham, on October 1st. 1933. She had been ill for foui 
d.ivs With abdominal pain, vomiting, and sore throat. Tin 
pain commenced in the epigastrium and localized in the right 
iliac fossa, while it was colicky in nature. There was m 
evidence of any epileptic tendency in the patient’s persona] 
or lanuly history. When examined she was obviously 
very toxic, tile throat being inflamed and the tongue dirty 
The temperature was 103 3 F., the pulse rate 120, and tin 
respiration rate 25. The whole abdomen was rigid, and tin 
tenderness was most marked over McBumey’s point. 

After a hypodermic injection of 1/75 "grain of atropine 
she was anaesthetized with ethyl chloride, followed by 
open ether The induction, which commenced at 3.55 p.nn, 
was quiet and the anaesthetic .satisfactory, the patient being 
kept m tile middle of the third stage throughout the operation 
Pelvic peritonitis was present and the appendix was retro, 
caeca!, while the wall of the caecum around the appendix base 
was swollen, ot drm.itoux. and in a state of cellulitis. Some 
ot tile menntenc glands were enlarged. At 1.30 pm jus* 
as the peritoneum had tieen closed and the anaesthetic with, 
drawn, she lea.m to develop convulsions. Tliise com- 
meuced m the Tight foot and it g. rapidly liecouiing geiumlized 
The face Kcame cyanr>R-d and the conjuiiclh-ur congested 
Her head was raised and oxygen was administered, it was 
evident that all peripheral stiroul ition. such as even 
the tv-edle-pncks as the surgeon was sewing ur> stance! con 
vulsionx rhe operation was therefore- concluded as rapidlv 
as possible, and all hit. rlerenco produced bv active attrrW* 
to resuscitite the patient was stopped, even the stream’ oi 
oevgrn lx mg discontinued. Then, within a lew minutes, the 
convulsions Is came less violent, and mw- ceased. No fu'nb,: 
tils occurred, and she made an uneventful recoverv. 

. Tl ' e . m,,n F Attire of this case appears to be the almost 
immediate cessation of the convulsions on suspension of 


active treatment, and this suggests a course which can 
be further tried in other cases such as this. 

. In conclusion, 1 should like to tliank Mr. Hugh Donovan, 
F .R.C.S.. ■ under whose care this patient was. for permission 
to publish these notes. . 

D. Masters Brown, M.B., Ch.B., 

House-Surgeon. Queen's Hospital, 
Birmingham. 


MYOMA OF TRANSVERSE COLON 
The following case may be of interest to readers on 
account of the rather rare tumour that was found on 
laparotomy. 


A man. aged 54, was being measured for a truss when it 
was seen that lie had a large lump in the abdomen. The 
patient had noticed an increase in his abdominal girth during 
tile previous five or six months, but as he had suffered 
no symptoms he had not thought it necessary to apply for 
advice. / 

On examination a large, fairly well defined mass was felt 
in the centre of the abdomen, partly occupying the epigastric 
and umbilical regions. It was not freelv movable, and 
remained fixed o:i respiration. It was dull on percussion, and 
felt very solid, so much so that at first it was thought 
to be an enlarged spleen, but the blood picture was 
normal. 


Laparotomy was jierformed on August 16th 1933 A 
tumour surrounding the middle of the transverse colon was 
found, embedded in omentum, ivith coils of small bowel 
adherent to it. These latter were easily separated, and flic 
tumour, with the enclo-'sl piece of colon, was removed. 
Recovery was uninterrupted. 

Tile pathologist's report described the specimen as a Erg- 
lofiulated myoma measuring 71 bv 5j bv 5 inches. A e.-ction 
made longitudinally through the attached colon shores that 
t.H* tumour arist-s from the circular muscular coat of 
bin el. Microscopical section shows the growth to Iv " n 
leiomyoma. It consists of interlacing fasciculi of smooth 
muscle Cells. There is no suggestion of any malignant change. 


i .u,i lauuitu To Ur. I^\vT* v nc*\ 
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Reviews 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST SYPHILIS 

O fortunatam liatam, me consule, ' Komam," wrote 
Cicero ; substitute Dr. Louis Spillmann for Cicero and 
Nancy for Rome and the reason seems clear for the 
publication of " The Evolution of the Struggle against 
Syphilis — A Review of Twenty-five Years.” 1 In his pre- 
face the author states that he proposes to demonstrate 
methods adopted as suggested by the inarch of events 
and the evolution of ideas, and describe the present 
position of affairs ; his main contentions are that the 
campaign should be an epidemiological one, and that it 
is necessary to seek out the source of every infection and 
deal with it. 

Commencing with a historical survey dating from 1SS0, 
he shows how inadequate was the. accommodation for 
dealing with the problem when he took charge in 1907. 
He at once set to work to improve matters, more par- 
ticularly by increasing the accommodation and by taking 
steps to see that all infected prostitutes were hospitalized. 
During the next few years he noted a remarkable fact 
— namely, that, whereas the numbers of female infections 
fell, the male ones rose ; this was explained by the great 
increase in the number of " clandestine ” prostitutes. 
In 1914 the war intervened, and the author spent the next 
■ few years in Lorraine with the 8th Army. Here cases 
were divided into three classes: (1) old cases under treat- 
ment ; (2) established cases ; (3) recently infected cases. 
The first were treated when out of the line, the second 
and third were sent to special hospitals, treated inten- 
sively, and returned to their units as quickly as possible. 
A brochure was issued to the troops pointing out that 
syphilis is a grave disease, and showing how it is caught, 
how recognized, how avoided,~and how treated. 

After the war Dr.' Spillmann took up the threads again 
at Nancy, and demanded an up-to-date clinic ; he in- 
sisted -on the importance of early diagnosis of syphilis 
and the necessity of warning the public by a propaganda 
campaign. For this are needed the education, sexual and 
anti- venereal, of the young adult, and prophylaxis among 
workers. For the public campaign a conference was held 
at Nancy in 1928, where the ‘author set out his views. 
Propaganda, he said, can take the form of lectures, 
articles in the Press, posters, the theatre and film, and 
wireless. A big part in the struggle should be played 
by the “ Social Service,” a body of women akin to 
almoners in this country. The ladies constituting this 
body in the region of Nancy seem to have been remark- 
ably competent, for defaulting ” is rare ” following a 
letter of reminder, and a visit to the patient is ' nearly 
always successful.” Great stress is laid on tracing the 
source of all infections and inducing the offender to 
submit to treatment. A strong case is made out for pre- 
nuptial certificates of freedom from venereal diseases, 
and it is pointed out that these have worked well in 
Sweden, the marriage rate having actually gone up fol- 
lowing their institution, not down, as the opponents of 
the measure anticipated. Without this" system congenital 
syphilis may be expected to continue to kill thousands 
annually. 

The technical organization in the district is set out m 
detail, including a central dispensary and general sub- 
dispensaries ; .the author's view is that it is better not 
to have ad hoc institutions, and he deprecates the use 
of the word “ venereal ” : syphilis is not by any means 
necessarily venereally acquired, nor need it carry any 
moral stigma. The working of the dispensaries is de- 


1 r. Evolution dc In 
Parts: Masson et Cic. 


Lulte contre la Syphilis. Par I, Spillmann. 
1933. (Pp. 292 ; illustrated. 30 fr.) 


scribed in detail, and various and complicated ” case 
cards are explained ; very rightly stress is laid on the 
use of the dark-ground microscope wherever applicable in 
order that the diagnosis may be made at the earliest 
possible moment. The relations between the clinics anti 
private doctors present difficulties — and always will ; the 
clinics are primarily for the indigent, but those who can 
pay do so according to a scale of charges. Summing up, 
the author insists that it must be recognized that syphilis 
has changed — we no longer see the old destructive lesions. 
New methods of diagnosis and treatment are now avail- 
able, and full use must be made of them ; in particular, 
students should receive more instruction in venereal dis- 
eases, and syphilis should be treated by a specialist. 
Propaganda should be educative and old prejudices done 
away with ; the disease should be treated more on the . 
lines of the infectious' fevers, but agreement as to whether 
it should be made notifiable is not likely to be reached. 
More money is needed ; if as much were spent on syphilis 
as on tuberculosis or cancer, far more effective results 
would be obtained. 


Though the book is written in a rather flamboyant style 
and apparently for the self-glorification of the author, it 
must be admitted that it contains much that is sound, 
if not new, and that he has made a sincere attempt to 
tackle a difficult problem. If the ” Social Service ” is 
all that is claimed for it, this should be the biggest 
individual factor in lessening the ravages of syphilis, 
though how it can deal effectively with the modern 
" clandestine prostitute ” or " amateur ” we find it hard 
to understand. A list of forty-nine articles by the same 
author, published between 190S and 1933, is appended. 
This book will not make much appeal to English readers. 


HISTORY OF DISEASES 

The study of the history of medicine has been enthusi- 
astically taken up of late years in English-speaking 
countries in particular, and the latest evidence of interest 
in the subject is to be seen in the publication, A Short 
History of Some Common Diseases , = by divers authors, 
which Dr. W. R. Bett has edited. In his brief preface 
the editor states that these essays are intended mainly 
for students and practitioners of medicine, and possibly 
also for patients. Without this announcement we should 
have been in some doubt, for, although the articles are 
expressed for the most part in technical language, there 
is a popular feeling about them, and they lack the termino- 
logical pedantry^ of the monograph or textbook. Hut 
these remarks must not be taken to apply to all the 
contributions in equal degree, for some of them may be 
described as concise statements of all that is known of 
the subjects discussed. 

The acute infectious diseases,” the subject entrusted 
to Sir John Broadbent, is obviously too large a one to 
be fully* dealt with in a short essay', and he has - wisely 
confined himself to a sketch of the history of the best- 
known acute infections. The regius professor of surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh traces the history of tuber- , 
culosis from that usual source, Hippocrates, until the 
present day, and the efforts made in this country to 
combat the scourge. There is a note of doubt in his - 
closing paragraph, which leads one to think that he is 
not sure that we are getting our money’s worth for the 
vast sums expended by public authority. Sir D’Arcy 
Power writes with his usual mastery on the venereal 
diseases, but hardly’ succeeds in lifting the veil over their 
early history, before Columbus discovered the West Indies. 

2 A Short History oj Some Common Diseases Edited by tV. K. 
Bett, M.R C.S.. L.R.C P B\ divers authors. Oxford Medical 
Publications. London : H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 1934. 
(Pp. 211. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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Probably it' never will be lifted completely. Sir D Arcy 
is one of those who think that syphilis was introduced 
to Europe by the sailors of Columbus, on their return 
from his second voyage. Some American authorities are 
still unconvinced. The question whether its origin be 
European or transatlantic is now of purely academic 
interest compared to the tremendous fact of the discovery 
of the spirillum and' of methods of radical treatment, which, 
if generally carried out, might eradicate the disease. 

Dr. E. M. Brockbank’s paper on pneumonia and that of 
Dr. F. J. Poynton on rheumatism are masterly. Dr. 
Leonard Findlay writes on rickets, and seems inclined to 
give far more credit to Whistler and far less to Glisson 
than has been done by Sir Norman Moore and others. 
Fate has been kind to us in suppressing Whistler’s ill- 
starred attempt to designate the disease paedosplanchno- 
steocases. - Better far that it should long have been 
known as the English disease ! In the seven pages 
devoted to Bright’s disease Professor J. A. Nixon of 
Bristol has contrived to give not only a clear account 
of the history of nephritis, but also a charming bio-\. 
graphical sketch of his eponymous hero!" Bright may be 
said to have been an Admirable Crichton of medicine. 
He excelled in many lines, and despite bitter opposition 
at first, he achieved success when quite young. The 
subject of Dr. R. O. Moon's article, heart disease, is 
too technical to be understood by non-medical readers, 
but his facts are clearly stated. So. little has been. really 
known about the pathology and physiology of the heart, ’ 
even after Harvey, until recent years; that there is not 
much to be said of its history. Of epilepsy, on the other 
hand, the history of symptoms goes back for centuries, ’ 
1 and the New Testament prorides a graphic description of 
a typical seizure. Despite the long history of the disease 
and of its treatment, there has been little progress made 
in its cure, but Dr. James Collier gives us a fascinating 
account of past studies and treatment. Dr. John D. 
Comrie’s paper on arthritis is full of interest and important 
historical facts. 

The editor of the book gives a lively account of 
appendicitis and of King Edward’s obstinacy and final 
surrender to the advice of his medical attendants. We 
have always felt that the great weight of responsibility 
at the operation rested on the anaesthetist, the late Sir 
Frederic Hewitt. Mr. Harold Burrows gives us a succinct 
account of the present position of research into malignant 
disease and its treatment. The surgery of tonsils and 
adenoids has so short a history that Mr. Lionel Colledge 
has little opportunity for picturesque writing, but he gives 
a clear description of " T. and A.” and their treatment. 


INCIDENTS FROM GENERAL PRACTICE 
All doctors who can look back on twenty years or so 
of general practice must have many tales to tell and 
experiences worth recording. Only a few such practi- 
tioners, however, have enough inclination, leisure, liveli- 
ness of memory, and literary ability to allow of these 
experiences being related acceptably in print. The excuse 
given by Dr. Ernest Parker for writing his book In and 
Out of My Consulting Room 5 — that it afforded him occu- 
pation during convalescence and so relieved his monotony 
— can scarcely be accepted as a sufficient justification in 
itself ; but the book is so good that he might have spared 
himself the apology. Though not free here and there 
from some slight faults of literary style, most of the 
incidents he narrates are not only interesting in them- 
selves but are told with considerable ability and real 
effectiveness. They deal entirely with the human side of 
medical practice ; they are not designed to add to scientific 


1 In and 
Leicester: 


o-.il ofjly Consulting Room. Bv Dr. Ernest Parker 
Edgar Backus. 19C3. (Pp. 240. 7s. ed.) 


or clinical knowledge ; nor, except quite casually in one 
or two cases, do they convey any special hints for actual 
practice, though they manifest the spirit in which 
a successful practice should be conducted, and show 
throughoutyevidence of commendable skill, care, attention, 
hard work, kindliness, and generosity in the author. They 
are just short stories or mere anecdotes of events which 
occurred in his own experience, and all of which he 
asserts to be true. Some of those among his " pot- 
pourri ” were perhaps scarcely worth recording, and 
perhaps . one or two had better not have been recorded . 
A few cany with them a certain definite flavour of 
familiarity, but then, as Dr. Parker himself declares, 
similar experiences must have befallen many general 
medical practitioners 1 The book can be commended as 
an admirable refresher for idle moments not without some 
more serious influences, but it will doubtless be most fully 
appreciated by medical practitioners themselves, by their 
families, by nurses, and by others who in their daily life 
are more or less closely associated with the circumstances 
of a general practitioner’s work. 


ATLAS OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
Through the liberality of the municipal authorities of 
Amsterdam the pathological department of the University 
has for some years been able to employ artists to execute 
drawings of pathological specimens. From this large col- 
lection Professor De Vries has now chosen a number 
of the more interesting drawings and published them in 
a handsome folio Atlas of Selected Cases of Pathological 
Anatomy A The plates, seventy-three in number, are 
almost all coloured and are beautifully executed ; they 
are accompanied by descriptions of the specimens, their 
clinical histories, and post-mortem appearances, concisely 
written in the manner adoptejl in our museum catalogues. 
The text is written in English. 

In making his selection Professor De Vries has endea- 
voured to illustrate lesions in most of the regions and 
organs of the body, and he has chosen specimens which are 
either specially characteristic, or uncommon, or of which 
good drawings do not exist in available literature. Mere 
pathological curiosities have been excluded. Among the 
rarer specimens, such as are likely to be found in very few 
museums and good figures of which will therefore be' 
valued by pathologists, may' be mentioned the primary 
spindle-celled sarcoma of the veins figured in Plates 16 
and 17. The patient from whom this specimen was taken 
had had for about two years a number of small, rather 
tender nodules and strands on the inner side of her left 
leg. A diagnosis of thrombosed varicose veins was made,* 
but as the involved area grew operation was decided 
on, when the nature of the lesion was disclosed and 
amputation was performed. The specimen consists of 
a network of solid cords with localized thickenings at 
intervals, producing a moniliform appearance. 'Two years 
later a nodule appeared on the hip, followed by hacma- 
turia and the development of a large tumour in the right 
hypochondrium ; the right eye was nearly' blind, and the 
supraclavicular glands were enlarged. Death occurred 
about four years after the amputation. Other noteworthy 
lesions illustrated are chronic yellow atrophy of the liver, 
neurocytoma of the liver (Pepper's type), diffuse melanosis 
of the spinal pia-arachnoid, and tuberculosis of the in- 
ferior cervical sympathetic ganglion. 

In the publication of the Atlas generous assistance was 
afforded by the curators of the Dekker Fund and the 
Amsterdam University Union. Professor De Vries is ro 
be congratulated on the success of his undertaking. 


... ■y; as "i selected Cases of Pathological Anatomy. By Profess* 

Dalch'cSid'jr J’ H - Bussy.W 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Sherwood Taylor's textbook of Organic Chemistry 5 is 
professedly written with a special regard to the require- 
ments of medical students ; it 'is, nevertheless, a fairly 
comprehensive treatise on the subject. Experience of 
modern textbooks on organic chemistry leaves with the 
reader an impression either of a confused medley of un- 
meaning formulae or (when the treatment is more 
elaborate) of a mass of descriptive detail that obscures 
the way to a grasp of principles. Taylor’s work is 
largely free from these defects. It describes in clear 
language exactly what the student wants to know, and 
adds only such supplementary information as will serve 
to connect the facts of organic chemistry with general 
knowledge. Thus it is stated that adipic acid is used 
in the preparation of baking powder. Information of 
this kind serves the double purpose of adding interest to 
the subject and of providing a basis of mnemonic aid. 

A notable merit of the book is the fact that the treat- 
ment is thoroughly modem. This applies not only to 
sugars and matters which have received an unusual share 
of recent attention, but also to the more ordinary’ organic 
cornyyawads. A sec <at yse.'S.tvms Is given, at the s.auclu- 
sion of each chapter which are well calculated to arrest 
the student's attention, and to guide him to a grasp of 
the principles of - the subject. The text is arranged in 
numbered paragraphs, and references are frequently in- 
serted in the text calling attention to the number of 
another paragraph which furnishes information supple- 
mentary’ to tlie matter discussed. ' This arrangement 
will prove of much help towards a connected and 
coherent understanding. The volume is well indexed, 
and is thus no less serviceable as a work of reference 
than as a student's textbook. 


Notes on Books 

In his preface to the fourteenth edition of Bruce and 
Dilling's Materia Medica and Therapeutics' Professor 
Walter Dilling recalls the death of Dr. J. Mitchell 
Bruce on July 11th, 1929. " He was a courteous and 

esteemed physician, a skilful therapeutist, and a beloved 
colleague.” It is now just on fifty years since Mitchell 
Bruce first launched this valuable little book, and its 
success may be judged from the fact that thirty-five 
editions and reprintings have been called for. Publication 
of the British Pharmacopoeia (1932) has afforded Pro- 
fessor Dilling one more opportunity to revise the work 
completely, and the main part of the text has been reset in 
larger type. The "pure materia medica" is now squeezed 
into smaller compass, and the work as a whole has been 
recast so as to drive into the student's mind the logical 
relations between pharmacological action and therapeutic 
use. The official remedies of the B.P. are adequately 
discussed, and many drugs and methods which are not 
yet official but which promise to advance therapeutics 
are considered. The section on general therapeutics has 
been brought into line with modem pharmacological 
knowledge. 

Professor R. D. Rudolf’s Notes on the Medical Treat- 
ment of Disease for Students and Young Practitioners of 
Medicine 7 first appeared in 1921, and after the manner of 
textbooks has grown in length, in this instance by about 
one hundred pages. It has been carefully revised, and 
changes necessitated by the new edition of the British 

* Organic Chemistry. By F. Sherwood Taylor, I’h.D., M.A.. 
B.Sc. London: William Heinemann Ltd. 1933. (Pp. 587 ; 
56 figures 10s. Gd. net ) . , . , , , 

0 Bruce mid Dilling s Materia Medica and Therapeutics. An 
Introduction to the Rational Treatment of Disease. By Walter 
Ddlin" MB Ch.B. London. Toronto, Melbourne, and Sydney: 
CaswlT and Co. Ltd. 1933. (Pp- x + 700. 10s. 6d. net.) 

! Motes on the Medical Treatment of Disease for Students and 
young Practitioners of Medicine. By R. D. Rudolf. C.B.L., M.D. 
Fourth edition. University of Toronto Press. 1934. (Pp. 540. 
4 dollars.) 


Pharmacopoeia duly made. As was pointed out in the 
review of the original edition in these columns, this work 
Happily blends ancient with modern knowledge, as judged 
by’ a wise experience; thus Hippocrates ancf Galen are not 
forgotten, and the liver and stomach extract treatments, of 
Minot and Wilkinson, of Addisonian anaemia, wherebv 
its former and familiar adjective ” pernicious ” has been 
made obsolete, find a place. The 'same is true about the 
treatment of Addison’s disease by adrenal cortex extract, 
jt complaint being not unnaturally registered about its 
expense. Many will cordially’ agree with the sound and 
Waltonian statement in connexion with the treatment of 
chronic heart disease that ” fly-fishing is a gentle and 
pleasurable exercise for those who are fond of angling,” and 
pe loath to limit its employment in other directions, any 
more than this work should be restricted to young practi- 
tioners of medicine. 

Dr. Irene Clark has written a very useful book* on 
bacteriology and pathology for nurses. It should prove 
particularly’ useful to sister tutors, though it might be well 
to warn them that the author goes a little more fully’ 
into some branches of pathology than is expected in their 
examination syllabus. The third section, dealing with 
practical methods, is very well arranged. The only 
criticism we have to suggest is that the book would be 
more reada’ble ’ll it contained lower colons' and semi- 
colons and more full stops. Scientific facts are much 
more easily’ apprehended if the sentences are short, 
proper punctuation and a little more respect for English 
grammar would greatly improve this otherwise admirable 
book. 

The latest volume .in the Notable British Trials Series 
is devoted to the Trial of Benjamin Knowles', ’ which in 
point of fact took place not in Britain but in Ashanti, 
though the appeal was heard in London by the Judicial f 
Committee of the Privy Council. Dr. Knowles, medical 
officer for the Beckwai District, was charged with the 
murder of his wife by shooting her in their bungalow ; 
be was tried and found guilty’, and sentenced to death 
by the acting circuit judge of Ashanti, sitting at Kumasi 
without a jury’. The sentence was commuted by the 
Governor to one of imprisonment for life, but after argu- 
ment before the Judicial Committee in London the con- 
viction was quashed some twelve months later. The 
main outline of the case must still be fresh in a good 
many memories. Mr. Albert Lteck’s strongest justifica- 
tion for reviving a wretched story’ is that a great principle 
of law was involved — the right to trial by’ jury. " Not 
lightly is the conclusion to be reached that a British 
subject in British lands is lawfully triable for his life' 
without a jury’, and debarred from the assistance of 
counsel.” 

The monograph on Hcinc-Mcdin’s Disease 10 by Dr. LUIGI 
Cerza, assistant to the Institute of Clinical Paediatrics 
at Naples, gives a concise and up-to-date account of the 
various aspects of Ihe disease which is generally’ known 
ill this country as infantile paralysis or acute' poliomyelitis, 
based on a study of the literature and personal observa- 
tions of 297 cases treated at the Naples Institute during 
the quinquennium 192S-32. A bibliography’ of recent 
literature is appended. 

Messrs. Faber and Faber have now issued a fourteenth 
edition of The Nurse’s Dictionary (3s. net), revised by 
liliss Florence Taylor of Guy’s Hospital, which brings 
this popular little reference book into its 4G4th thousand. 
The Midwife’s Dictionary and Encyclopaedia, revised by 
Miss Gladys B. Carter of the Midwives' Institute (same 
publishers, 3s. Gd. net), is planned on parallel lines, and 
should prove equally useful to those for whom it .'S 
intended. Both dictionaries are of pocket-book size (5 in. 
by 3J in.), and the general arrangement and typography 
a r e identical. _____ 

‘ Bacteriology and Pathology foi Marses. Bv Dr. E. I. Clark. 
London : Faber and Faber, Ltd. 1933. (Pp. 23S ; 44 figures. 
j(ls. 6d. net.) _ 

"Edinburgh and London: William Hodges and Co., Ltd. d !'■ 
2)6. !0s. Gd. net.) . 

10 La Mulatto di Jlnnc-Mcdtn. Bv Luigi Cer7a *' ru 

Grafiche ** La Nuovissima.” 1934. (Pp. iv + IPS. 30 lire.) 
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Preparations and Appliances 

. ' A URETERIC SSIEATOTOME 

Mr. H'. P. Wixsburv- White, F.R.C.S. (London, W.l), writes: 

The electrode shown- 
in the figure has been 
constructed for use 
with a high-frequency 
cutting current, and is 
employed txans-cysto- 
scopically. After the 
instrument has been 
passed through the 
cystoscope, and its tip 
inserted’ into the. 
ureteric orifice, a 
button is .pressed at 
the outer end ; a loop 
of wire, 1/2 cm. in 
length, is thus made 
to project laterally for 
about 2 mm. near the 
point of. the instru- 
ment. This loop is the cutting part of the 
electrode, and is brought into contact with the 
upper margin of -the ureteric orifice. On pressing 
the foot swatch it Js easy to assure that -the 
resulting slit in the wall of the ureter only cuts 
the portion required, the rest of the ureter being 
adequately protected by the insulating material. 

The instrument has been of great service in 
assisting the passage of ureteric calculi impacted 
in the pelvic portion of the ureter. It is made 
by the Genito-Urinary -Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 

28a, Devonshire StTeet, W.l. 

TREATMENT OF PERSISTENT EPISTAXIS 
Mr. A. Tumarkin, F.R.C.S J£d. (Liverpool), writes: 

Epistaxis, though very alarming to .both patient and 
onlookers, is rarely serious, and usuallj* easily controlled and 
cured ; on the other hand, desperately dangerous and even 
fatal cases have been reported. The following, although 
never alarming, was quite the most obstinate ' case I have 
ever encountered. 

Mrs. M. II. began with epistaxis in 1S99, as a girl of 
14 years, and trailed round endlessly from private doctors 
to hospitals and back again. She wa^ naturally cauterized 
endless times, and was given various lubricants. Later, “bits 
of bone were snipped olf.” and early in 1931 her septum was 
resected ; this gave her freedom for a month, but then the 
condition recurred. Her nose used to fill with sanguineous 
crusts, and she bled regularly two or three times a week, 
and every few weeks had a really big loss. Both ‘sides bled, 
but the left was worse by far. I saw her early in February, 
1932, and after removing the crusts found the septum 
generally engorged and velvety, but ^ with no outstanding 
vessels worth cauterizing. In despair . I decided to . use 
radium, and in all she had the following applications. 

February, 1932 . — One 3 mg. needle, 8 mm. screcnage, left 
nostril, twenty* four hours. 

July, 1932, — Three 1 mg. needles, S mm. screenage, right 
nostril, forty hours. 

A* oveuiber, 1932 . — Two 1 mg. needles, S mm. screenage, 
left nostril, forty-eight hours. 

June, 1 933. -—Two 1 mg. needles, 6 mm. screenage, left 
nostril, forty-eight hours. 

The patient was very enthusiastic about the results. Almost 
at once the left side dried up, and she insisted that I should 
go on to the right. I deferred this until Julv, fearing a 
delayed reaction in the cartilage. After the July treatment 
the right side stopped bleeding ■ but the left recommenced, 
and so in November I gave another treatment as indicated*. 
This again stopped the bleeding. but in June, 1933, as there 
were occasional trivial losses. 1 gave her a final treatment 
Since then she has had no further haemorrhage. The nose! 
however, is still liable to fill up with crusts, and- in this 
connexion I would draw' attention to a lotion which I have 
found to be by far the best application: fcl bovinum 2 per 
cent., sodii bicarb. 5 per cent., glycerin 20 per cent, 
aqua ad 100 per cent. ’ * 

The classical treatment of epistaxis— namely, the applica- 
tion of the cautery or of caustics to the " bleeding area *’ 


has always seemed to me open to objections. Faced with 
a bleeding patient, one’s first thought is to arrest haemor- 
rhage ; this done, one looks at ** Kiesselbach’s area *’ and 
wonders where to begin. , I have so often seen these patients 
with- scars, crusts, ulceration, and even perforation in the 
area of Little (or Kiesselbach), that some time ago I began 
to wander whether some more rational and less destructive 
line of treatment could be evolved. The more so as this 
crusting, is so irritating, and, especially in children, sets up 
the habit of nose-picking, which in its turn produces the 
dreaded epistaxis once 'more. Little’s area is supplied (see 
diagram) from above and behind by the septal branches of 
the spheno-palatine artery ^and 
from below by the septal 
branch* of the coronary artery. 

Possibly also the descending 
- or anterior palatine may send 
a branch up through Stenson’s 
foramen, but this is of no 
importance. It seems to me 
far preferable to attack these 
vessels, and this has proved 
eminently satisfactory. Often 
it is possible to make out' a 
largish vessel entering from 
above or behind, but certainly 
in a very considerable propor- 
tion of cases one can discover 
a distinct vessel or leash of 
vessels below. Usually these 
run across the floor of the 

vestibule in a ridge actually' in the muco-cutaneous junction, 
but sometimes one or more vessels run parallel about 1/4 inch 
posteriorly. They are.. Especially distinct in the cases where 
a horizontal spur is present. 

Treatment should be directed in the fust instance to these 
latter vessels. I have found the chromic head surprisingly 
efficacious. It is quite painless even children tolerate it 
■ without cocaine. If this is insufficient to control the 
haemorrhage, one attacks the pbstero-superior vessels at a 
later date. For this I use a special cautery point and 
produce a more or less continuous trench, as in the diagram. 



•A, Site for cauterizing 
septal branch of coronary 
in floor of vestibule. B, 
Kiesselbach’s area. C-D, 
Trench for obstructing 
branches of spheno-palatine. 



This is placed well away from the area where “spontaneous” 
perforation of the septum is liable to occur. It heals rapidly, 
and does not form troublesome crusts. This line of treat- 
ment has enabled me, almost entirely, to dispense with the 
old method of treating this very troublesome condition. 

THE “ DAVON ” SUPER-MICROSCOPE - 
F. Davidson and Co. (143-149, Great Portland Street, W.l) 
announce the construction of a new* microscope for the rapid 
examination of uncovered slides at a fixed magnification of 
x 1,000 (Bacteriological Outfit No.. D.9). The apparatus, 
which comprises a 'horizontally mounted microscope, employ- 
ing eyepiece, “ collector,” and primary and secondary ob- 
jective, enables full magnification to be obtained with a 
1/6 inch instead of a 1/12 inch lens. It is compact, easy to 
operate, and gives excellent Jesuits with stained blood or pus 
smears. 

APPLE POWDER 

” Aploma ” is stated by the vendors to be a speciallv pre- 
pared apple powder, which they recommend for treatment 
of diarrhoea and- in particular of diarrhoea in children. 
Analyses have shown that aploma has a high pectin content, 
and to this its astringent properties are ascribed. The pre- 
paration was produced at the instigation of the Children’s 
Clinic of Munich University, and several of the staff cf this 
clinic have published articles recording its beneficial thera- 
peutic effects. It is marketed in England bv Messrs. Coites 
and Cooper, Ltd.. 94, Clerkenwell Road. E.C.l. 
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HEREDITY A MINOR FACTOR IN 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

BY 

CHARLES McNEIL, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed. 

rDWAHD CLARK PROFESSOR IN CHILD LIFE AND HEALTH, UNIVERSITY 
OF EDINBURGH 


The. subject of mental deficiency has been brought to the 
notice of the medical profession and of the public by 
the recent report of the Departmental Committee on 
Sterilization.* Although the popular opinion of mental 
deficiency is that it is one disease and is inherited, it has 
long been recognized by medical men that a number of 
clinical types go to make up the aggregate of cases in the 
population. An important question raised by the report 
is the distribution of hereditary and noil-hereditary cases 
in this aggregate. This question can only be answered 
by the investigation of a large number of cases ; and 
these cases must be 'not only a large but a representative 
sample of the condition as it occurs in the general popu- 
lation. Such investigations have been made and are 
being made in institutions, for mental defectives ; but the 
criticism had been made of these institutional statistics 
that cases regarded as hereditary tend to be concentrated 
there, and that they do not form a good sample. A better 
sample would be one drawn from all classes of the 
population, and dealing with"cases at an earlier age than 
those in institutions. 


Dr. John Thomson’s Annlysis 

The late Dr. John Thomson published in 1924 an 
analysis of 952 cases of mental deficiency 1 ; and all of 
these were under 5 years of age at their first examination. 
They were drawn from his private practice and from a 
special hospital clinic, which he established in 1904 for 
the clinical study of these cases ; and they were based 
upon a total of about 1,200-cases, the remainder of which 
were over 5 years, and were excluded from his analysis 
Here we seem to have a really good sample of mental 
deficiency as it occurs in the general population in early 
childhood— an investigation of a very' large number of 
cases by one man, expert in this subject, and recognized 
as an accurate clinician, his study extending over twenty 
years and following up many of the cascs for ycam T is 
investigation is the largest and best of its kind that has 
been carried out in this country. It is, and will P r °babl) 
long remain, the classical clinical study of mental de- 
ficiency. It seems to have been dverlooked. and it is 
appropriate to call attention to it at the present tune.- 

and to make some comments. - . 

Dr Thomson divided his total into nineteen clinical 
groups, arranged in the two larger groups of primary and 
secondary amentia according to Tredgold s classification 
In a paper which I published some years later- I arranged 
lfis clinical groups (without any alteration of the groups 
themselves) under the classification of ante-natal, natal, 
and post-natal, for reasons that will appear presently , 
and I also added forty-eight cases taken consecutively 
from his hospital records between the publication of his 
“ l and his death in 1926, in order to bang the total 
up to 1,000. This' analysis of 1,000 cases is shown in 

^^classification of ihe cases shoves that 65 per cent 
,ntc mtal in origin (and this figure should be a 
Uttle higher, as some of the hydrocephalus group must 

ave arisen in the ante-natal period), while 20 per cent 
1 ! natal and due to trauma and vascular lesions of 

vvere natal. cent. o£ the cases were 

tUe nital thife is per cent were post-natal. It shows 
aEo ttie large number of known pathological conditions 

that cause mental defici ency. 

' 77ee British Medical Journal. January 27th. 1934, p. 161. 


Table I . — Mental Deficiency. J.C00 Cases under 5 years 
(John Thomson) 


Ante-natal 

Simple ^primary 
nmetitin ... 

292 

Mon Co] kin 

246 

Microcephalus 

25 

Congi nital syphilis 

29 

Sporadic cretinism 

46 

Tuberous sclerosis 

3 j 

Various 

4 | 

Amaurotic family 
Idiocy 

4 


Natal | post-natal 

Spastic diplegia, jj Hydrocephalus and 
from birth injury 83 jj meningocele — ” 

Spastic diplegia, Epilepsy M 

with doubtful birth ; . - . 

injury 28 !! Hemiplegia 


Spastic diplegia, 
with no birth ij 
injury 34 |i 


j Following cerebro- 
! f-pinal meningitis 12 

Encephalitis litliar- 


Jiirtli injury, without }i gica 
spastic dip.egia ... 47 ! 

• Hypopiinitej-y 


l ! Various 
I. 

;i 


... 17 


Totnl ... 


W9 .! 
it 


Total 


.. 193 jj 


Total IH 


' Hereditary and Non-Hereditary Cases 

Although Dr. Thomson himself made no attempt to 
divide the cases into those that are hereditary .and non- 
hereditary, an attempt at such a grouping may be made. 
Taking the non-hereditarv group first, the’ natal and 
post-natal cases can be put into it : and -of the ante-natal 
group, the cretins and syphilitics also belong to it. 

1 propose to add also to it the large total of 246 mongoK 
tor the following reasons. The cause of mongolism is 
unknown ; it may be due to some fault in fhe developing 
embryo, or to' some condition of the uterus, or even to 
some defect in the germ. Even if it were shown to be a 
genetic detect, it is accidental and not essential, and is 
not hereditary. The mongo] leaves no heirs ; and his 
parents, his brothers and sisters are not more liable to 
beget mongols than other people. This inclusion ot 
mongols in the noil-hereditary group is already done in 
American statistics. 

Let us now deal with the hereditary group. The four 
cases of amaurotic family idiocy certainly belong to it: 
the hereditary mechanism is here beyond dispute, and is 
recessive Mendelian. There only remain the very large 
group of simple primary amentia, and a much smaller 
one, microcephalus. In these two groups heredity is be- 
lieved to play an important part by most of those who. 
have made a special study of the subject ; but the heredi- 
tary factor is obscure, has not been convincingly demon- 
strated, and is still a matter of dispute. Meantime we 
may class these last two groups as uncertain ; and so 
rearrange the total on a hereditary basis as follows : 


Table II . — Mental Deficiency 1,000 Cases under 5 years 
(John Thomson) 


Hereditary 

1 

Doubtful Hereditary 

Non-hcreditary 

Amaurotic family 

Simple primary 

Ante-natal. Cretinism 

46 

idiocy 4 

amentia . ... 292 

j Ante-natal. Syphilis 

29 


Microcephalus . . 25 

i Ante-natal. Mongo- 

246 


Various 4 

liau 



Ante-natal. Tuberous 




sclerosis 

3 



Natal .total) 

193 


1 

Postmntal (total) 

153 

Total 4 { 

Total 321 

Total 

675 


Thus in a large number of cases, a sample representative 
of all types of mental defect and of all classes of the 
population, heredity in the sense of transmissible defect 
or disease plays no part in a large majority of the 
cases (two-thirds) ; it is believed to play some part, 
obscure and uncertain, in one-third : and its' action is 
definite and certain in only a negligible fraction of the 
whole. 

Let us now examine the middle division of - Table II, 
where the influence of heredity is obscure. It is made 
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up to a great extent by the simple primary amentia- group. 
This is not a homogeneous group of one clinical type, it is 
a residue of cases, which cannot be placed in any of the 
other groups, but which otherwise differ both in their 
bodily condition and in their mental behaviour. But it 
is a large group, the largest of all, numbering in this 
series nearly a third of the total ; and in it the mental 
defect is ante-natal, so that it must be due, either to some 
morbid process after conception, or to genetic defect or 
weakness. As no .morbid intrauterine process has been 
discovered, it is natural to suspect a hereditary taint in 
all or in a great majority of the cases in this group ; 
and especially as among them we have the degenerate 
class, where one or both of the parents are defective 
both in mind and in body, and tend to beget defective 
children.' 

In this degenerate' group the action of bad heredity 
is certain ; yet it is not the transmission of a Mendelian 
defect, but that general blend of the constitution of the 
parents in the child which is the universal hybrid in- 
heritance of man. Further, it must be remembered that 
the morbid factors of environment" are also specially 
active in this group. It would be a serious mistake to 
ignore the importance of this group.; they put a heavy 
social burden upon the community, and everyone would 
welcome measures to reduce their numbers. It is agreed, 
however, that in institutions the group of degenerate 
defectives form only a small minority, and that the great 
majority of the simple primary aments- there have parents 
who are normal in mind. My own experience of simple 
primary amentia is. based upon a large number of cases 
seen both in hospital and in private practice) which may 
be taken as a fair sample of this type of defect as it is 
found in the general population. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases the parents have been men and women 
of average or superior intelligence, character, and general 
health. If these cases are hereditary, what, then, is the 
nature of the hereditary mechanism? If they are due to 
the transmission of a recessive Mendelian defect, we ought 
to find the same types of amentia cropping up in succes- 
sive generations of these families. Such a regular, re- 
appearance of similar types has not been found in this 
country, although it is said that a type of recessive 
Mendelian feeble-mindedness exists 'in certain districts of 
Sweden. There remains the theory of a neuropathic 
constitution, which is not Mendelian inheritance of one 
fixed and recurrent defect, but an inherited liability' to 
a group of morbid conditions, including mental defect, 
insanity-, epilepsy, and nervous instability-. It is not a 
satisfactory theory, and the evidence in support of it is 
not convincing ; but in the absence of other evidence of 
ante-natal defect or disease it is widely held. But it is 
well to remember that congenital syphilis was. regarded 
not so long ago as hereditary; it is now proved to be an 
ante-natal infection. Sporadic cretinism also was once 
hidden in the general mass of inherited mental defect, 
and is now a classical example of an ante-natal endocrine 
defect. It is reasonable to believe that further clinical 
investigation of this miscellaneous group of ante-natal 
mental defects, labelled simple primary amentia, will extri- 
cate from it other types of ante-natal disease and defect, 
and that these, when' recognized, may be cured like 
syphilis and cretinism, or prevented. Heredity does plav 
a part in the production of cases of simple primary 
amentia ; whether that part is large or small 'we do not 
know. It is a reasonable assumption that morbid con- 
ditions of intrauterine environment are also placin'- a 
part. In cur present state of ignorance the question 3 of 
the respective parts played by . hereditarv and non- 
hereditary .factors in the production of cases of simple 
primary amentia is unsettled and uncertain ; and no dog- 
matic statements are warranted. 

Reed for ax Authoritative Statement 

For some years past active public propaganda has been 
carried on, by which our people have been led to believe 
that mental defect is nearly always inherited. Thev are 
told that at least SO per cent, of all cases are accounted 


for in this way. It is very- desirable that some authori- 
tative statement should be made in the medical press at 
the present time, showing how this percentage figure has 
been obtained, and giving some details of the actual 
investigations, with the numbers of cases and the methods 
employed. 

Meantime, it is common ground with us all that the 
great majority- of the parents of mentally defective 
children are men and women of average or more than 
average intelligence and character. I have had a fairly 
long and extensive experience of the mentally defective 
child and its mother at the Edinburgh Hospital Clinic, 
and I have been convinced of two things : the mother 
of the child is above rather than below the average in 
intelligence ; and in her devotion to the child, and in the 
courage and cheerfulness with which she faces her heavy- 
taslc, she shows the highest moral qualities. She might 
well be spared the additional pain and humiliation caused 
by all the' popular lecturing and preaching on mental 
defectives. The appearance and behaviour of mentally 
defective persons, both children and adolescents, create, 
and naturally enough, a feeling of repugnance and disgust 
in the mind’ of the ordinary man ; they- seem to be less 
than human. But they- are the same human clay as 
ourselves, only marred somehow in the making. 

Conclusions from this Study • 

Finally-, some general statements may be made, based 
upon this , study-- of 1,000 cases of mental deficiency-, 
constituting a large -and representative sample of the 
condition as it occurs in the population, and carried out 
by- a physician .whose experience of the subject was very- 
extensive, and whose reputation for clinical accuracy was 
very high. 

The great majority- of the cases were congenital (S5 per 
cent.), and a large majority were ante-natal in origin 
(65 per cent.). 

A large majority (two-thirds) were the result of non- 
hereditary- morbid processes, acting before, during, and 
after birth. 

In only a small fraction (0.4 per cent.) was mental 
defect known to be produced by the mechanism of 
Mendelian inheritance. 

In a larger group (one-third of the aggregate), an im- 
portant influence of heredity may be accepted for those 
cases where the children were born of defective parents. 
These cases, however, form only a small minority of this 
group. In the great majority, where the parents were 
of normal mind, the influence of heredity was uncertain 
and obscure. 

The general conclusion appears to be that heredity 
plays a very small part in the production of congenital 
mental deficiency,' and that its influence in this respect 
has been very greatly- exaggerated. 

References 
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IVe have received from the secretary- of the Binnin-ham 
Hospitals Centre, Captain J. E. Stone, a copy of the first 
number of The Samaritan, a quarterly journal published 
by- the Birmingham Hospitals Contributorv Association. 
This includes messages of encouragement from the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman H. E. Goodby) and the Ladv Mayoress, 
and the chairman of the Committee of Management', 
Colonel Bertram Ford. The Lord Mayor writes: "Bir- 
mingham is proud in the knowledge that the hospitals 
contributory- organization, as formed in this citv, has 
served as a model and incentive for the rest of the 
country.'’ The Lady Mayoress refers to the splendid!-.- 
equipped ambulance service, which, with the co-operation 
of the St. John Ambulance workers, has done such 
efficient work during the last few vears. An article on 
the Birmingham General Hospital is contributed fcv Mr. 
A. H. Leanev, the house governor. 
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THE NORMAL LEUCOCYTE COUNT 

There are clinicians who place too blind a reliance on 
laboratory reports, treating them sometimes as if they 
afforded the one haven in a stormy sea of diagnostic 
doubt. This confidence may be unmerited, either 
because " facts 11 in a report are not facts, a circum- 
stance for which there may be more than one explana- 
tion, or because the facts arc wrongly interpreted. The 
performance of a blood count is usually' looked upon 
as a simple if tedious proceeding, and it is certainly not 
beset by such possibilities of error as are examinations 
in which the specimen itself may only be secured with 
a varying admixture of other material ; but its finer 
accuracy depends very much on the experience of the 
operator, and on the side of interpretation we have 
A. F. Bernard Shaw’s exposure 1 of the “ haemoclasic 
crisis ” fantasy to warn us that an accepted significance 
may be ill founded. 

A still more severe blow at any attempts to base con- 
clusions on minor variations in the leucocyte count has 
been delivered by Simpson, 5 who set out to determine 
the normal limits of the count in order to assess at their 
proper value the variations observed in- the blood of 
x-ray and radium workers. He confirms the previous 
observations of Shaw, Sabin and her co-workers, and 
Doan and Zerfas, that in the normal subject the 
numbers of leucocytes in the peripheral blood arc 
subject to wide and rapid fluctuations: the extremes in 
a single individual were counts of 2,800 and 11,200 
per c.mm., while even higher figures were sometimes 
obtained in other subjects apparently in perfect health. 
Whereas other workers have sought to identify rhythmic 
" tides ” on which these variations depend, Simpson, 
bey'ond confirming a moderate average increase in the 
count as the day proceeds, could observe no sort of 
constancy in these fluctuations. A series of counts 
performed regularly on a single individual at the same 
time of day exhibited the usual variations, and 
successive counts at increasingly' short intervals, even 
of five minutes, two minutes, and finally of one minute, 
betrayed nothing in the nature of a steady' rise or fall, 
but only a capricious irregularity, which it is perhaps 
not altogether inappropriate to compare to the density 
of clouds of smoke rising from a fire. It is natural 
at this point to inquire whether the methods used were 
accurate: this appears to have been sufficiently tested 
and demonstrated. And what would be the results of 
simultaneous counts? These, although too few in 
number, were performed on blood from adjoining 
fingers, and gave concordant results. It is a little 
difficult to picture the conditions in the circulation as 
a whole which underlie these rapid fluctuations: it 
would be interesting to r epeat these studies using venous 

' _ • British Medical Journal. 192S, i._9I4. 

2 Brit, jourii. Radiol., 193*', VI, 70s. 


blood, in order to demonstrate with certainty that the 
changes observed affect the circulation as a whole, and 
are not dependent on local-conditions. 

Whatever the explanation of these results may' be, 
the fact remains that leucocyte counts performed in the 
usual way' vary' over a very' wide range, and results 
which in a patient- would confidently be taken as 
evidence of a leucopenia or a moderate leucocy'tosis 
are obtainable in the healthy' subject: whether the 
count is high, " normal,” or low is a matter of the 
purest chance. Although the variations affect chiefly' 
the polymuclear cells, lymphocytes are also subject to 
fluctuation, and in four out of thirty'-one ' healthy 
subjects Simpson obtained lymphocyte counts below 
1,500 per c.mm., the figure given by' Mottram as the 
low limit of the normal, the transgression of which in 
an x-ray' or radium worker indicates damage to the 
bone marrow. What is now to be done about blood 
examinations in those exposed to irradiation is by' no 
means clear. The alternatives appear to be to continue 
the present practice of single counts at intervals of- 
three or six months, ignoring minor changes and 
watching closely only' for the onset of anaemia ; or to 
perform a dozen counts in a single day' in order to 
to obtain a representative average. This laborious pro- 
ceeding would only' be worth while if we could interpret 
its results with certainty, but the whole literature of 
blood changes , in those exposed to irradiation is so 
confused and contradictory, owing doubtless in part to 
the fallacies which we have here been considering, that 
no such interpretation yet appears possible. Meanwhile 
clinical medicine as a whole has received a warning 
against too close an interpretation of the findings in 
a blood count. A false assumption based on unreliable 
data is much worse than having no data at all: this 
may' perhaps mean that some blood counts were better 
not performed at ail, and a good deal of soul-destroving 
labour would be saved if they were not. Some would 
go so far as to say' that an accurate haemoglobin 
estimation will ordinarily y'ield all the information that 
is needed in states other than actual blood diseases. 
This, of course, implies that the function of the clinical 
pathologist is to confirm and define conditions of which 
there is clinical evidence, and not to conduct innumer- 
able fruitless investigations for the sake of an occasional 
unlikely' or unexpected discovery’. 


SIR ROBERT JONES 

Mr. Frederick Watson has made a notable contribution 
to the history' of medicine in The Life of Sir Robert 
Jones .* This volume is at once a tribute of filial piety 
from a son-in-law and at the same time a serious study 
of the development by’ H. O. Thomas and his nephew, 
Robert Jones, of orthopaedic practice in the last fifty 
y'ears. Mr. Watson appears to take the view that fifty' 
y'ears ago, outside the practice of H. O. Thomas in 
Liverpool, orthopaedic surgery' was not practised or 

1 The Life of Sir Robert Jones By Frederick Watson. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1934. (Pp. 327 ; 30 illustrations. 

12s. Gd. net.) 
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taught in the United Kingdom. We think that this is 
an error. There were in London three orthopaedic 
hospitals where the conservative treatment of tuber- 
culous joints and of deformities generally was success- 
fully carried out, at a time when surgeons of the 
general hospitals were freely excising joints, often with 
disastrous results. It is true that, owing to an ingrained 
dislike of specialism, orthopaedic surgery was not 
highly esteemed by the leaders of the profession or by 
the medical press of those days, and its scope was 
narrow. Progress began in the United States, where 
conditions were more favourable " and where- the 
American Orthopaedic Association was founded with 
thirty-five active members in 1S87. Before that event 
progressive American surgeons visiting Europe had 
discovered the remarkable clinic of H. O. Thomas 
in Liverpool, and had made known his teaching on their 
return to America. The. British Orthopaedic Society 
was started by surgeons who attended the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association at Bristol in 
1S94, of whom Robert Jones was one. It had- thirty 
or forty members, and flourished at first.. It published 
three volumes of transactions for the- years 1894 to 
189S, in the third volume -of which is a report of a 
demonstration by Jones of Calot's method of correcting 
angular deformity of the spine, a method at one time 
enthusiastically acclaimed by some surgeons, but now 
long since given up. Despite its promising beginning 
the society faded away, presumably for personal 
reasons. It is noteworthy that, to avoid jealousies, it 
had no president, its only officers being a treasurer 
and secretaries. A chairman was elected ad hoc at 
each meeting. 

Robert Jones was bom in 1S57 at Rhyl in North 
Wales, but soon after his birth his father removed to 
London, where he engaged in journalism, and where 
Robert’s boyhood was spent. Not long before his 
father's early death he went to. live with his aunt and 
her husband, H. 0. Thomas, and became a student 
at the Liverpool School of Medicine in 1S73. After 
obtaining the diploma of M.R.C.S. England in 1S7S he 
became assistant to his' uncle by marriage, of whose 
practice he had already had some experience. In 1SS9 
Jones was elected surgeon to the' Royal Southern 
Hospital, Liverpool. When the great work of making 
the Manchester Ship Canal was undertaken the con- 
tractors realized that special provision must be made 
for the medical and surgical needs of some 20,000 
navvies and other workmen and their dependants. The 
young surgeon to the Southern Hospital was chosen 
to be medical superintendent of the works, with the 
duty of appointment of matrons of the hospitals and 
the selection of fourteen surgeons who were to serve 
under him. This appointment was no sinecure. It 
involved the supervision of three temporary hospitals 
as well as the performance of many operations. The 
power of organization which this work revealed, and 
the qualities of decision in emergency and rapid action 
which it required, were still further to be tested and 
triumphantly demonstrated in the Great War. H. O. 


Thomas died in 1S91, and Robert Jones succeeded to 
his large and comprehensive practice. Thomas was 
a general practitioner with a strong surgical and 
mechanical bent, who became' from force of circum- 
stances an orthopaedic surgeon. Jones was a general 
surgeon who practised orthopaedics, and he only 
gradually gave up general surgery, and, like his uncle, 
became by force of circumstances a specialist. Jones 
owed much to Thomas, but the latter, had he lived, 
could never have approached the achievements of 
Jones, owing to his pugnacity and lack of the power 
of suffering fools gladly. 

We believe that the memory’ of three outstanding 
achievements will be linked with the name of Sir Robert 
Jones when .time’s perspective has adjusted itself. 
The first, in order of occurrence, is the introduction of 
the Thomas splints for recent gun-shot fractures ; 
secondly’, the curative workshops ; and, thirdly, the 
National Scheme for the Care and Cure of Cripples, 
to which, with the aid of Mr. Girdlestone, he devoted 
so .much time and thought. Probably the last-mentioned 
will prove to have made the deepest impression. The 
history of all these and other activities, such as his 
writings, will be found in Mr. Watson’s Life. Un- 
flagging energy, tireless industry’, unruffled temper, 
arid a winning charm of manner — these were character- 
istics which were ancillary’ to his great skill and ability. 
In 1907 Dr. William Mayo of Rochester, Minnesota, 
no mean judge, wrote: “I must place Mr. Robert 
Jones as one of the greatest surgeons it has been my 
good fortune to meet.” 


THE MALARIA CAMPAIGN 

It is only’ a few weeks since wc noted how regular and 
rapid is the - system of mutual communication about , 
infectious disease incidence which has grown up in the 
past ten y’ears between the Health Departments of the 
Governments of the world. The Health Section of the 
League of Nations has now issued a survey of the work 
done during that period in the international field for 
the prevention and treatment of malaria. At the end of 
- 1918 there was a general recrudescence of malaria. A 
serious situation had arisen owing to war conditions, 
which led to an almost complete suspension of anti- 
malarial measures in many countries, a general dis- 
organization of health services, a lack of doctors for 
civilian work, an insufficiency of quinine, and inade- 
quate funds. One of the most important factors 
seems to have been the movement of populations. 
Persons more or less resistant to local strains were found 
to be not immune to foreign strains, while immigrants 
had no resistance against the local virus. Bad housing 
conditions, famine, and many other circumstances called 
for study with a view to preventive measures and a 
reconsideration of the whole question of treatment. The 
reappearance of malaria in districts from which it had 
vanished threw doubt on the value of methods hitherto 
employed in combating the disease. It soon became 
clear that international measures were called for, the 
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problem being too large and too complicated for indi- 
vidual Governments with the means at their disposal. 
Accordingly in 1923 the Health Committee of the 
League appointed a subcommittee of experts, in order 
to obtain precise knowledge about the distribution and 
character of the disease. The original subcommittee 
later became the- Malaria Commission, which now 
consists of fifty-four members. Attention was directed 
to three specific problems: anophelism without malaria, 
production and sale of quinine, organization of epi- 
demiological inquiries in heavily infected countries. 
The Commission, besides arranging study tours and 
collective inquiries, has sent individual experts to 
certain countries to report on the situation. Meanwhile 
a general inquiry was set on foot to ascertain the 
prevalence of malaria throughout the world. Ninety- 
three health administrations of malarial countries, repre- 
senting three-quarters ’of the population of the globe, 
furnished information. It was found that the cases 
treated during the last year covered by the inquiry 
numbered 17,750,760. 

In 1927 the Commission, as a result of this work in 
many lands, laid down a number of principles which 
ought to govern antimalarial work in Europe. It was 
agreed that the first step must be to treat the sick, and 
the second to kill the -malaria parasite, either by treat- 
ment in the patient or by destroying the infected 
mosquito. General inquiries made under the auspices 
of the Commission clearly showed, however, that the 
methods adopted must vary widely according to locality 
and the general circumstances of the infected popula- 
tion.. Without careful study of local conditions a 
method yielding good results in one malarial country 
cannot be depended on in another. These conclusions 
showed the need for allowing young malariologists 
to gain experience by work in different countries. 
Hence, from 192G onwards, international courses have 
been held in France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia, and many doctors attending 
them have been granted scholarships by' the Health 
Organization of the League. The malaria courses^ in 
Europe do not, however, meet the needs of medical 
officers intending to work in non-European countries- 
where the conditions are dissimilar'; for them a course 
is being arranged at Singapore, beginning on April 30th, 
to be followed by field work in Indo-Ghina, the East 
Indies, Malaya, or elsewhere. A conference of experts 
held in Geneva five years ago decided that several 
questions were important enough to heed international 
co-ordinated research. The inquiries to be made were 
grouped under three main heads: (1) treatment of 
malaria and its importance in malaria prevention ; 
(2) housing and malaria ; (3) anophelism without 
malaria and malaria in deltas. Of these, the inquiry 
into treatment' was entrusted to the secretariat of the 
League, who published the results in 1932. The 
quantity of quinine or of alkaloid mixtures necessary' 
X meet the needs of the eighty-eight malarious 

Xnes o£ the world is P ut at 1,387 metric tons a y ear ’ 

' the present consumption of quinine falls short 


of 600 tons. The greatest obstacle to a larger con- 
sumption appears to be the cost of treatment, and the 
Commission has recommended a standard formula for 
a total alkaloid mixture (totaquina), researches into the 
efficacy of which have been carried out in various 
countries. The efficacy of other drugs has also been 
investigated, and the Commission published the results 
in June last. Put very briefly', three conclusions 
emerge. Quinine is still the best remedy for preventing 
the onset of clinical symptoms after infection ", quinine 
and atebrin are the best remedies against the attack ; 
but no drug can guarantee patients against relapse. 

This ten y’ears’ study' of antimalarial measures makes 
it even plainer than before that the many' problems 
must be tackled on a world-wide scale. Most of the 
factors in the epidemiology' of malaria present both 
general aspects and aspects which are peculiar to 
different localities, climates, races, degrees of immunity 
of the population, social and economic conditions, the 
virulence of the parasitic strain, and "other features 
that wary' from district to district. It is this mix-up of 
general and specific factors that makes organized inter- 
national research so necessary. The Malaria Com- 
mission, representing all schools of malariology', acts as 
a clearing-house for information and experience from 
everywhere. 


GLAUCOMA SIMPLEX 

It is well known that the early diagnosis of glaucoma 
simplex is often a matter of the greatest difficulty. As 
may' be expected, therefore, no royal road to the 
detection of the first stages of the disease is to be 
found in a group of recent papers. Methodical vigilance, 
and painstaking attention to detail in every case 
examined, alone will permit of treatment being started 
when it can do most good. The analytical figures, 
given by S. B. Marlow, 1 relative to the first symptoms 
discoverable, are inconclusive, but it is noteworthy' that 
premature presbyopia has no relation to glaucoma 
simplex. The statement that there is no relation 
between the extent of field defects and the duration of 
the disease seems somewhat dogmatic, since, in such 
an elusive disease, the point at which the trouble is 
first recognized depends upon so many human factors. 
Photography of the optic disk at frequent intervals 
is suggested as a method of watching the progress. 
Even if one could honestly' persuade patients that no 
harm would come of many' exposures of the retina to 
intense lights, it is doubtful if many' would submit to 
such a procedure. The author points out, with justifica- 
tion, that, though the tonometer, properly' used, can 
be of the very greatest assistance, cases of glaucoma 
occur in which no increase , of tension can be demon- 
strated. He makes the very practical suggestion that, 
the light minimum can be easily determined without 
complicated apparatus by' reducing the illumination in 
the 'perimeter to a degree arbitrarily chosen by tbe 
examiner as a useful standard. A. B. Reese, “ in. 
describing the pathology of glaucoma, expresses tlm 
present imperfect knowledge of the causation of the 
disease when he says that “ peripheral symechiae cause 
‘New York State Journ. Med., 1933, xxxiii, 1423. 2 Ibid." 
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glaucoma, and glaucoma causes peripheral synechiae. 

No mention is made of the fact that there can be 
remissions of the glaucoma with persistence of peripheral 
synechiae. He gives a very instructive explanation of the 
causation of proliferative and non-proliferative atrophy 
of the iris. The theory, quoted from Schnabel, 
according to which cupping is considered to be due to 
the collapse of cavernous atrophic spaces in the nerve 
head, though a very attractive explanation of the 
cupping found in cases with no detectable increase in 
intraocular tension, is, however, not generally accepted. 
The operative treatment will for some time to come 
be a personal matter with each individual surgeon. 
"Whatever method the- operator can use .with con- 
fidence is the best method for him ” puts the matter 
in a nutshell. A. Knapp 3 employs the Lagrange opera- 
tion in selected cases, but does not exercise the same 
discrimination with the trephine. It is therefore difficult 
to compare his results in these two operations. After 
so many glowing accounts of cyclodialysis from other 
authorities, it is useful to note that " the results have 
been very disappointing, principally because one never 
knows how long the good result may last, and another 
serious objection is that the" return of tension may be 
abrupt and stormy.” He also looks with disfavour on 
iridotasis. W. Zentmayer,* in discussing the medical 
treatment, accepts the importance of surgical interven- 
tion. In' contradistinction to the general practice in 
this country, he begins treatment with the weaker 
miotics in dilute solutions. Though massage is of 
assistance in certain cases, few- patients will carry it 
out properly and conscientiously’. As is usual in 
America, great stress is laid on dietary’ and a very’ 
complete investigation of the endocrine, vascular, and 
nervous systems. 

COST OF LONDON HEALTH SERVICES 
At its last meeting before Easter the London County’ 
Council considered its estimates for the year 1934-5. 
The vote for maintenance expenditure for the general 
hospitals was put down at £463,000 ; for the infectious 
diseases hospitals’ at £156,000, and for sanatoria and 
children's hospitals at £S6,000. The vote for the 
district medical service was £6,500, for pathological 
laboratories £S,000, and for maternity’ and child 
welfare and the administration of the" Mid wives Acts 
£6,300 (the Council is not the maternity and child 
welfare authority for London, these duties being dis- 
charged by the borough councils). The vote for the 
diagnosis and treatment of venereal diseases was put 
down at £57,000. The scheme is one in which six 
neighbouring county’ councils and three urban corpora- 
tions participate with the L.C.C. The Hospitals and 
Medical Services Committee states that the agreements 
with the voluntary hospitals for this purpose have, now- 
been in operation for seventeen years, and the time has 
come when they should be reviewed in the light of 
experience. The voluntary hospitals concerned will, 
when notified of the grants for 1934-5, be informed 
that it is proposed to review the arrangements during 
the year. The various hospitals at which venereal 
diseases clinics arc conducted make provision for in- 
patient treatment. The number of in-patient davs in 
1933 in respect of patients from all areas was 52.5S1, 
comparing with 54,623 in 1932, and 56,541 in 1931. 

’ Ar,-r. O'J.tl 1SS3. CSS. 
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The number of new cases of venereal diseases was 
15,802 ; other cases to the number of 11,236 attended 
and were found to be non-venercal. The new cases of 
syphilis numbered 4,710, of gonorrhoea 12,104, and of 
soft chancre 195. Nearly 40,000 pathological examina- 
tions were made for practitioners, and the names of 
520 practitioners in the county were on the approved 
list for the supply free of cost of salvarsan or its 
substitutes. Facilities for instruction at the clinics in 
modem methods of diagnosis and treatment have so 
far been limited to medical practitioners and medical 
students. It is now desired to extend tire facilities to 
pupil midwives, and certain clinics have been asked to 
make arrangements for this purpose. The response has 
been encouraging, and agreements with the hospitals 
for 1934-5 will include a clause to the effect that 
the hospital shall, if required, provide for the instruction 
of pupil midwives in venereal diseases. 

Actions have been commenced in the High Court 
against tire L.C.C. and the medical superintendent of 
one of its hospitals for damages on behalf of certain 
infant patients who contracted an infectious disease 
while under treatment in the hospital. The Council 
has power to indemnify its officers in respect of damages 
and costs in proceedings brought against them for acts 
done in the execution "of their duty’, but the Court 
might overrule the indemnity on the ground that the 
case is such that public funds should not be utilized 
for the purpose. The circumstances of this particular 
case, in the opinion of the Hospitals and Medical 
Sen-ices Committee, justify’ the exercise of the discre- 
tion vested in the Council, and it is considered, more- 
over, highly desirable from the point of view of public 
policy that the defence of the two actions should be 
in the same hands. Tire committee proposes, there- 
fore, that the Council should offer, if the medical super- 
intendent so desires, to undertake his defence as well 
as its own, and that the Council, in the special circum- 
stances of the case, should indemnify the superintendent 
in respect of any’ costs or damages that may be awarded 
against him. 

ACTION OF WATER ON LEAD 
Drinking-waters attack lead pipes and, taking up 
traces of the metal, give rise to lead poisoning in 
consumers. This statement is broadly’ true. Plumbo- 
. solvency and plumbism occur. It -is common, jf 
vague, knowledge. But when instead of vague 
generalities a slightly’ closer view is attempted, and 
answers are sought to such seemingly , elementary’ 
questions as ‘‘Why’ plumbosolvency-? ” and "What 
is plumbism?” it soon appears that there is a lack 
of precise information on many points, as well as 
much divergency of opinion among recognized experts. 
As a step towards a clearer understanding of the 
various questions involved — which as a group are of 

much importance to the health of the community the 

Water Pollution Research Board has arranged for a 
laboratory’ investigation to be carried out into the 
conditions affecting the action of water on lead. In 
tire first place, it instructed a survey to be made 
of what has been written on tire subject, and a 
summary of the data collected appears in a report 
just issued . 1 In this work attention is mainly directed 
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to: (1) the maximum permissible lead in drinking- 
water ; (2) the factors causing action of watc,r on lead ; 
and (3) the methods of preventing such action. The 
observed values of lead in water samples examined are 
shown "to vary within wide limits. As regards a per- 
missible maximum, some authors consider that any 
trace of lead found should promptly veto the further 
use of lead pipes with the supply concerned. Others 
are prepared to view with equanimity up to. 0.1 part 
of lead per million. Most, however, would apparently 
consider 1 part- per million as gross contamination. 
Between 0.1 and 1 it is at present debatable land. 
As regards the factors .inducing plumbosolvency dis- 
crepancies of the same kind emerge. . One authority 
states that sulphuric acid promotes -the action on lead : 
another, that it protects the pipes. Again, one says 
that carbon dioxide is the primary ' active agent ; 
another, that it exerts a restraining -influence. Similarly 
with the methods of preventing plumbosolvency there 
is great variation in both opinion and practice, and in 
this connexion accounts are given of the protective 
measures adopted by the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
towns and Continental and other centres. The report, 
however, is much more than a succession of conflicting 
antitheses as the random samples cited above might 
possibly suggest. It exhibits in summary form a com- 
•prehensivc mass of important information. Though 
strongly condensed, it is amply equipped with refer- 
ences to original papers. It is a work which, for .their 
guidance, should be in the hands of medical officers, 
water engineers, and members of councils or public 
boards who may have it in mind at this time to 
embark upon any undertakings for the protection of 
water supplies containing lead or potentially plumbo- 
solvent. 


’ HOSPITAL DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON 

On page 126 of the Supplement to this week’s issue 
appears an account of the meeting arranged by the 
Metropolitan Counties Branch of the British Medical 
Association for a discussion by members of the teaching 
staff of London’s hospitals of. the problems of London’s 
hospital development. It was evident from what was 
■said that London consultants are not altogether easy 
about the state of things as they are, and as they may 
come to be. The development of the municipal hospital 
service as a result of the Local Government Act of 
1929 has had its repercussions on the voluntary hospital 
system. In London the financial resources of the 
London County Council give it scope and power to 
reorganize and equip its hospitals in such a way as to 
challenge in efficiency, if not ' yet in personnel, the 
teaching hospitals which depend economically upon 
voluntary assistance. This is all to the good for the 
community which these two systems serve, but. if the 
- voluntary' hospitals are to continue in the proud position 
they have maintained up to the present there will be need 
for a more planned and concerted effort and a greater 
awareness of their economic and medico-political 
problems. The proposal to be put to the Hospitals 
Committee of the Metropolitan Counties Branch that 
one-half of its members shall be representatives of the 
twelve London teaching hospitals is a move in the 
right -direction. If this proposal is accepted these repre- 
sentatives would constitute a nucleus of optnron that 


ought to be of great value in the development of • 
hospital services, not only in London, but in the 
country at large. " Whither medicine?" is a question 
that pre-eminently concerns the y'ounger members of 
the profession, and we may' express the hope that the 
junior members of the teaching staffs will not be- 
forgotten when it is decided whom to elect on the 
Hospitals Committee. ’ 

PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM, BOURNEMOUTH 
We are asked to make further reference to the Patho- 
logical Museum which is being arranged for the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association at Bourne- 
mouth next July'. This will be held in the same 
building as that in which the Sectional work is carried 
on, and the material will be grouped under: («) exhibits 
bearing on discussions and papers in the Sections ; 
(i>) specimens and illustrations bearing upon recent 
research work ; (c) instruments relating to clinical 
diagnosis and pathological investigation ; ( d ) individual 
specimens of special interest, or a series illustrating 
some particular subject. It is also hoped to have 
exhibits relating to neurology' and to hereditv and 
mental and physical deterioration, and a series of 
x-ray' and other photographs. The committee is 
anxious for the co-operation of pathologists and others 
in securing specimens of medical interest on the lines 
indicated above. Offers of assistance should be sent 
to the honorary, secretary' of the Museum Committee, 
Dr. C. G. H. Morse, 10, Madeira Road, Bournemouth. 


SIR ROBERT McCARRISON 

The governing body of the Arnold Blinker and Julius 
Wagner-Jauregg Foundation of Vienna for research on 
goitre and cretinism has awarded the Foundation’s prize' 
' of 2,000 Austrian shillings to Major-General Sir Robert 
McCarrison, I.M.S., for his researches into the aetiology 
of goitre, upon which he presented a report at the 
second International Congress on Goitre, held in 
Bern last summer. As this prize had never before, 
been awarded to a foreigner the statutes had to be 
altered for the purpose of recognizing Sir Robert 
McCarrison’s work. 

Major Charles H. H. Harold, M.D., R.A.M.C., 
at present assistant director of hy'giene, Southern 
Command, has been appointed Director of Water 
Examinations by the Metropolitan^ Water Board, in 
succession to the late Sir Alexander Houston. 


We much regret to announce the death, on March 
25th, after an operation, of Mr. David Lees, consulting 
surgeon for venereal diseases to the Royal Maternity, 
Hospital, Edinburgh, and medical officer to the venereal 
clinic of the Royal Infirmary'. 


Colonel Arthur Lymch, M.R.C.S., whose versatility 
of mind and varied career have been made familiar 
to all newspaper readers, died in St. Mary’s Hospital 
oil March 25th, at the age of 72. 


At an extraordinary general meeting held on March 
23rd the Governors elected Viscount Leverhulme 
president of Epsom College in succession to the late 
Lord Burnham. 
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TRAINING THE HOSPITAL ALMONER 

SIR FARQUHAR BUZZARD OX WHAT AX OLD 
PROFESS IOX CAX TEACH A XEW 
In an address to the Institute o£ Hospital Almoners, of 
which he has lately become president. Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard, Bt., dealt with some aspects of professional 
training in general, and gave to the members of this 
comparatively new profession some counsel which has 
an interest for a wider circle than those to whom his 
remarks were immediately directed. . As a result of liis 
long experience on the staffs of four London hospitals, 
he paid tribute to the manner in which the almoner 
had gradually bridged the gulf between the treatment 
prescribed by the hospital doctor and its practical appli- 
cation. These four hospitals, by the way, included the 
Royal Free, the first institution' to establish an almoner — 
Miss Stewart ; and St. Thomas's, where Miss Cummins, 
whom he described as “ the Florence Nightingale, if not 
the Mussolini, of the movement," had served. 

AsrEcTS of the Almoner's Work 
He went on to refer to the results of a questionary 
sent out by the council of the Institute t6 hospitals all 
over the country, which showed that out of a sum of 
£9,1S5 speitt on surgical appliances, 47.2 per cent, had 
been raised from the patients, 8.9 per cent, from hospital 
and almoners' funds, and the remainder from other 
agencies. Thus a large number of appliances (9,334) 
were provided at an extremely low cost to hospital funds, 
and the co-ordinating influence of the almoner helped 
the other agencies to carry out their functions in the 
best way. Of £12,734 spent on convalescent treatment 
for 5,509 cases, the patients provided 2S per cent; .of the 
cost, the hospitals 1S.G per cent., and other agencies 
the remainder. Here again the almoner was able to 
arrange that only a small ' part of the cost fell on the 
hospital, "the questionary had also yielded much inter- 
esting information with regard to the following up of 
patients after .discharge from hospital. These patients 
fell into four categories: those in need of convalescence, 
appliances, or extra nourishment and help at home for 
a limited period ; those requiring prolonged supervision 
or assistance in procuring diet and drugs to enable them 
to lead a more or less normal existence ; the incurable?, 
who required certain accessories and comforts; and, 
finally, cases the further history of which was specially 
desired for the purpose of research or statistics. Sir 
Farquhar Buzzard believed that the preventive aspect of 
the almoner's work would one day assume a more 
important role. It was through the medium of the 
almoner as interpreter and expositor that a knowledge 
of the advances made in practical medicine would reach 
the poorer classes of the population. 

Preparation - for a Profession 

Turning to the almoner’s training, the speaker thought 
that something was to be learned from the history of 
the medical profession. The older profession had been 
taught by experience some lessons which were worthy 
of attention by a younger profession still experimenting 
and feeling its way. One advantage which the profession 
of almoner enjoyed over the medical profession was that 
it? ranks were recruiter! by a process of selection and 
probation, and up to tlw present onlv candidates had 
l>eeii accepted who had completed a general “education, 
so that the snare of early specialization had been 
avoided. It could not be text stronglv urged that even 
after school life was over a girl needed a period of at 
least a year in which to widen her horizon before entering 
upon special preparation for the almoner's certificated 
In order to become an efficient social servant some know- 
ledge of all social strata was essential, and without it 
a woman's sense of perspective might lie seriously and 
permanently warped. • The interval between leaving 
school and entering upon professional training might be 
usefully employed in travel, university graduation, or the 
study of any subject having no immediate connexion 
with social service. All professions would benefit if some 


such rule were in force, but the small profession of 
hospital aJmonefs was almost the only one at present 
able to make it a universal requirement. 

The medical student, less than a Centura' ago, began 
his preparation by becoming an apprentice for a year 
or two to a doctor, afterwards joining a medical school 
and turning to the more academic side of his training. 
But with the advance of medical knowledge, the extra- 
ordinary development of the sciences ancillary to 
medicine, and the necessity for acquiring some know- 
ledge of chemistry, physics, biology, anatom}', and 
physiology, the student’s course was completely changed, 
and now he no longer came into contact with sick 
persons until that background of learning had been 
attained. A few regretted the old system, but nothing 
was less likely than its resuscitation. On the other hand, 
the pendulum of reform had perhaps swung too far in 
the opposite direction. The student might well see more 
of sick persons at an earlier stage of his curriculum, 
if pnly to enable him to compare health with ill-health 
and to appreciate better the significance of his studies. 
It could also be urged with justice that too much of 
the student’s time was spent in scientific fields remote 
from those in which he would have to earn his living. 
The general desire was now being felt for a simplification 
of the curriculum in some directions, and a greater and 
more fluent continuity. 

Dangers of an Overburdened Curriculum 

Sir Farquhar Buzzard referred to one more criticism 
of the present medical curriculum, which was pertinent 
when considering that of another profession. During 
the last half-century, owing to a continuous series of 
new discoveries, large additions had been ‘ made to 
medical knowledge, and the student’s burden bad 
become heavier than he could bear. He had time 
perhaps to memorize, but certainly not to digest, the 
material put before him. If The profession he was now 
addressing were tempted to add to the training little by 
little there would come a time when that profession also 
would have to face an overburdened curriculum, and 
would be under compulsion to do something about it. 
He urged that the subjects which were essential for 
even- candidate should be kept clearly in mind, together 
with the subjects which were merely desirable, or were 
necessary only to a few. .The curriculum should embrace 
the essentials, and post-graduate study deal with the 
remainder. Moreover, not every moment of the curri- 
culum should be filled even with essentials: time must 
be allowed for thought, for mental digestion, and for 
recreation. 

An essential theoretical and aeademic background 
should be painted, and before it bad time to drv the 
practical details of the foreground should be gradually 
filled in. In medical training the background had 
become so separated from the foreground that they 
might almost be thought to be separate pictures. The 
hard lines of demarcation, emphasized bv too numerous 
examinations, had been allowed to split the picture into 
artificial compartments. The present task was to warti 
them out, and the process of restoration was nene too 
easy. 

What Should the Almoner Know of Medicine? 

Some had asked what an almoner ought to know of 
anatomy and physiolrgy. medicine and surgery. Sir 
Farquhar Buzzard confessed himself doubtful as 'to {} , c 
value of tile time spent even by nurses in acquiring 
a smattering of anatomy and physiology, so it uas not 
surprising if he deprecated the ;,i< a almoner? wasting 
much of their energies on a similar quest. Of course, 
it was to be hoped that in a dav not far distant all giiL 
and boys would be taught at" school the elements of 
biology in such a way as to make them familiar u, i;h 
the general structure and functions -of the human body. 
In the meantime, he doubted the wisdom of doing more 
than encourage students for the almom-r's prcfi-stuti to 
gather what they could from suitable . Sti.'l 

stronger was the argument against ar.v nttcr.pt to t-ach 
them even the e!emtnt= rf nv.-dicirv.- and suigcrv. It hat 
they would need in carrying cut im-dica! social service 
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was the ability to understand and interpret the strange 
language used by doctors, and, more important still, an 
intimate and sympathetic conception of the principles, 
ideals, and ethics underlying the practice of medicine. 
For those who wished to specialize in the work of mental 
hospitals, medical psychology must be regarded as a 
post-graduate study of importance, requiring perhaps 
special courses of instruction, and opportunities of gaining 
experience. The student who had taken a course of 
social psychology and philosophy was well prepared to 
as.irnilate the main features of medical psychology. 

In conclusion, he said that the almoner's profession 
would be faced, as the medical profession had been, with 
the problem of specialization. Social services in the 
field of mental hygiene and in that of industrial psycho- 
logy needed special qualifications, but these should be 
a superstructure based on an all-round knowledge and 
experience of social service as a whole. The best 
specialists in any walk of life were thoso whose grasp 
of subjects outside their specialties had reached and main- 
tained a high standard. It was encouraging to learn 
that the demand for almoners was steadily increasing. 
It was a career undoubtedly only suitable for women 
who were well educated, physically and mentally sound, 
and had a genuine " urge " for social service. 


Reports of Societies 


BRONCHOSCOPY AND OESOPHAGOSCOPY 
A.t a meeting of the Aberdeen Medico-Chirurgical Society 
held on March 1st, with Mr. Alex. Mitchell, president, 
in the chair. Dr. H. Ross Sourer read a paper on 
" Bronchoscopy and Oesophagoscopy in Diagnosis and 
Treatment." 

After a brief outline of the development of peroral 
endoscopy within the past thirty years, and a description 
of the types of instruments in common use. Dr. Soupcr 
detailed the indications for bronchoscopy, more particu- 
larly in' diagnosis. He pointed out that, while the part 
played by bronchoscopy in the search for, and removal 
of, foreign bodies had been realized for years, it was not 
by any means so widely recognized that bronchoscopy was 
a diagnostic method of the greatest importance in diseases 
of the lung, and quoted the dictum of Chevalier Jackson, 
that “ in a general way it should be stated that diagnostic 
bronchoscopy is indicated whenever there is an unsettled 
diagnostic question.” He referred to the uses of broncho- 
scopy in bronchiectasis, lung abscess, atelectasis, bronchial 
obstruction, asthma, tumours of lung, and post-operative 
complications. He then analysed his own figures of 1SS 
bronchoscopic and. oesophageal examinations, a total 
which excluded all bronchoscopies performed merely for 
the local injection of lipiodol and all direct laryngoscopies, 
with one exception, a somewhat unusual case of foreign 
body. The total of 18S was composed of 166 oesophago- 
scopies and 22 bronchoscopies, the latter figure being in 
Dr. Souper’s opinion lamentably small. The two most 
numerous groups in the bronchoscopy cases were exam- 
inations for foreign body in the bronchial tree and for 
lung abscess. The importance of early diagnosis of 
foreign body was emphasized, and cases were described 
where, owing to the lack of appreciation of the presence 
of foreign body, it had been overlooked for months or 
even years. Four cases of tumour of the king had been 
encountered, and two were described in detail. In both 
cases the diagnosis, while suspected 'on clinical grounds, 
had been absolutely confirmed by bronchoscopy. 

Investigation of Oesophageal Symptoms ' 

In the investigation of cases presenting oesophageal 
symptoms, the lecturer considered oesophagoscopy an 
essential method of examination. He pointed out that 
it had the advantage over .r-ray examination in that it 
permitted direct inspection of the diseased viscus, and that 
the appearances obtained by -r-ray examination of the 
barium-filled oesophagus might occasionally be misleading. 
He condemned whole-heartedly old-fashioned methods of 
investigating cases of oesophageal disorder by the blind 


passage of the bougie and by attempting to remove a 
foreign body by probangs and other obsolete instruments. 
The cases of oesophagosco'pics, numbering 166, were made 
up as follows : (a) foreign body, (b) cardiospasm, (c) crico- 
pharyngeal spasm, (d) dysphagia and anaemia, (e) simple 
stricture, (/) peptic ulceration, (g) oesophagitis, (7i) diver- 
ticula, (i) abscess, (k) functional dysphagia, (/) negative, 
(»»») malignant disease. These. groups were then discussed 
in .some detail and some unusual foreign body cases 
described, more particularly two cases in which examina- 
tion had been performed by bougie or other instrument 
before the patient was admitted to hospital, with an 
eventual fatal result in both. In one case an ulceration 
of the oesophageal wall was found three inches down the 
oesophagus proper, through which it was assumed the 
foreign body had passed. The patient in a few days died 
of uncontrollable liaematemesis, and at necropsy a per- 
foration of the oesophageal wall was found entering a 
small abscess on the left side, which had ulcerated into 
the left subclavian artery. 

In the cardiospasm group there were twelve females 
and seven males, the youngest being 17 and the oldest 65. 
All had been submitted to oesophagoscopy with a view to 
confirming the diagnosis, and nearly all cases had been 
treated with success by the use of the mercury bougie. 
Only three patients in whom the oesophagus was so dilated 
that the bougie could not hit off the cardiac opening had 
been submitted to Walton’s operation, one of whom had 
died of streptococcal gastritis. The lecturer delivered a 
warning against the too ready accep'tance of a radio- 
graphic diagnosis of cardiospasm in an elderly^ patient, 
and showpd slides of two cases where appearances 
suggesting cardiospasm wero present which in reality 
masked malignant disease of the cardiac end of the 
stomach. 

Seventeen cases, all female, of dysphagia and anaemia, 
or the Plummcr-Vinson syndrome, had been investigated, 
and in seven cricopharyngeal spasm, and in six a crico- 
pharyngeal web, had been found. These cases also 
improved by the passage of the mercury bougie and the 
administration of iron in suitably large doses. In the 
group of active ulceration two cases were those of ulcera- 
tion following pregnancy, which, on subsequent examina- 
tion, were found to have healed without stricture forma- 
tion. Two slides of diverticula were shown, one at the 
upper end and one in the thoracic oesophagus: 

Malignant Disease of Oesophagus 

The group of malignant disease of the oesophagus, fifty 
in number, was discussed in some detail. Tho importance 
of early diagnosis was stressed, and Dr. Souper urged that 
practitioners finding a patient of cancer age suffering from 
dysphagia, however slight, should send the case for early 
complete examination, as the only hope of satisfactory 
treatment was afforded by early diagnosis. He again 
repeated the warning against the indiscriminate use of 
bougies in patients presenting symptoms of oesophageal 
obstruction. In the fifty' cases described twelve were 
situated "at the introitus of the oesophagus, thirty-three 
in the thoracic oesophagus, and five at the lower end, 
with or without involvement of the cardiac end of the 
stomach. The youngest patient was 28 and the oldest 77, 
twenty-eight being males and twenty-two females. The 
difficulties of treatment were described and the different 
methods which had been tried were discussed. Dr. 
Souper believed that the most hopeful results had been 
obtained by the direct implantation of radon seeds into . 
the tumour area of the oesophagus. Intubation by a 
radium-bearing tube had on the whole been disappointing, 
and Souttar's method of intubation had been used in two 
cases only, in both without the slightest benefit. The 
patients in whom radium and / or radon had been used 
numbered thirteen, all of whom had since died, but- as 
every other case of proved malignant disease of the 
oesophagus was also dead, the radium was not to be 
blamed for the result. In one ense radon seeds had 
resulted in complete disappearance of the tumour for 
a period of eight months, when recurrence took place- 
Early performance of gastrostomy was of the utmost help 
in the treatment of these cases, as it maintained the 
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patient’s general condition, rested the oesophagus, and 
prevented irritation of the tumour. As his impressions 
of this group of malignant disease of the oesophagus, Dr. 
Souper summed up as follows : , » 

1. Far too many cases are labelled neurotic or functional 
and are not investigated properly until the tumour has 
reached a size which renders any method of treatment almost 
impossible. 

2. Every case of dysphagia occurring in a , patient of an 
age where cancer is likely to develop, whether the symptoms 
are referred to any particular area of the oesophagus or not, 
should be without delay referred for the fullest investigation, 
an investigation which must include oesophagoscopy . 

3. If, in any such patient, x-ray examination is negative, 
this should be "accepted with reserve, as x-ray examination 
may fail to show an early oesophageal lesion. In two cases of 
this kind, where oesophagoscopy was suggested but declined, 
both died months , later of obvious malignant disease of the 
oesophagus. Further, x-ray appearances suggestive of cardio- 
spasm in a patient over middle age, whose symptoms are of 
recent development, should not lead one tp the belief that 
the case is one of pure cardiospasm. ''It should certainly be 
submitted to oesophagoscopy to rule out the possibility of 
malignant disease. 

A . No case of this kind should • be investigated by the 
bougie. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 
At a meeting of the North of England Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Society, held at Sheffield on February 
23rd, with the president. Professor Daniel Dougal, In 
the chair, Mr. Oldfield (Leeds) ' showed a specimen of 
malignant teratoma of the testis in a girl aged 14. 

D. S. was admitted to Dewsbury Infirmary complaining of 
pain in the right-side of the abdomen for three weeks, with 
recent vomiting. On examination the patient looked like a 
normal girl of 14. There was an ill-defined mass in the lower 
abdomen, and on rectal examination a fixed tumour was found 
in the pelvis. Laparotomy was done: the tumour, attached 
by a broad base to the top of the left broad ligament, was 
found to be adherent to small intestine and omentum. The 
uterus and right tube were . small, the nght ovary absent. 
At the usual site of; attachment of the right’ ovary was a 
orcelain-white structure, flush with the posterior layer of the 
road ligament, as big as the impression of one’s little finger: 
tiny cysts projected from it. In the position of the ovarian 
fimbria was another stmeture, the size of a coffee bean, and 
egg-shaped: it was whitish and solid. The tumour and the 
left tube were removed, the uterus and other structures being 
left. When a pathological report had been received from ’Dr. 
Carmichael, stating the tumour was a teratoma with epithelial 
malignancy, the abdomen was reopened and the uterus 
removed with most of the right broad ligament. Recovery 
was normal. Subsequently, a course of deep x-ray treatment 
waS given. When the child was seen on February 7th~ she 
had returned to school. There was no sign of recurrence. 
The breasts were flat : the Aschheim-Zondek test was negative. 

Histologically, Dr. Carmichael found the structure in 
the position of the right ovary to be an atrophic testis. 
The coffee-bean structure was a typical epididymis. -The 
tumour itself was a typical tridermal teratoma of small 
cystic type: most of the tissue was fairly differentiated, 
but much was still embryonic, and large portions of a 
solid area were carcinomatous. It was assumed to be of 
testicular origin, partly because teratomata of this type 
were fairly common in the testis and- very rare in the 
ovary, and partly because it was more reasonable to assume 
that the patient was a pseudo- hermaphrodite rather than 
a case of the much rarer true hermaphroditism. The 
patient’s feminine habitus did not affect this view, because 
in cases of pseudo-hermaphroditism with bilateral testes 
the secondary sexual characters virtually always con- 
formed to the external sexual organs rather than to the 
sexual glands. 

Professor Miles Phillips showed a specimen of con- 
traction ring in the first stage of labour. This, was a 
post-mortem specimen of a uterus containing a foetus at 
term, showing an internal stricture. It had been obtained 
from a primigravida of 29. who died unexpectedly whilst 
recovering from examination under an anaesthetic during 
a labour which had lasted more than three days. Chloral 
hydrate, morphine, and scopolamine had been given 
during the first two days, and nembutal (six grains in all) 
and chloral hydrate during the last ten hours. Oedema 
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of the glottis and slight chronic renal sclerosis were the 
only lesions found. There was no obstetrical injury. ^ The 
foetus, of eight pounds weight, lay as a . right . occipito- 
posterior, with the head in the upper pelvic cavity. The 
ring persisted after death as a horizontal, sharp-edged, 
crescentic ridge, visible on the inner surface only, exactly 
opposite the neck of The -foetus. It extended round a 
third only of the circumference of the uterus at this level, 
and was 17.5 mm. thick at its base, with a flat upper 
and concave lower surface. The uterine wall above and 
below* was only 4 mm. thick (3 mm. at the cornua), 
.except for a small localized thickening (9 mm.) opposite 
a depression below’ the "knees of the foetus. The cervix 
was thinned to 2 mm., and w r as not quite half dilated. 
The membranes had been punctured on account of 
hydramnios when the cervix admitted two fingers. Pro- 
fessor Phillips considered that the contraction ring afforded 
an explanation of the repeated attacks of colicky pain 
which had distressed the patient during the last thirty-six 
hours : in the interests of the foetus they would have been 
better treated by repeated doses of morphine with 
atropine. 

Mr. Oldfield described the following two cases. 

1. Wertheim’s operation for cancer of the cervix per- 
formed during labour. 

The patient was aged 31, and a 5-para: she -was admitted 
to St. James’ Hospital, Leeds, on June 27th, 1933. She was 
v first seen by Mr. Oldfield thirty-six hours after the onset of 
labour, 11 on the afternoon of June 28th. ‘ Pains w r ere strong and 
expulsive in character ; maternal pulse 110 the head was 
above the brim, and the child was alive. A hard nodular in- 
filtration of the left posterior part of the cervix was felt. The 
os was dilated to the size of a five-shilling piece, and the mem- 
branes had been ruptured eighteen hours. Examination under 
.ether strongly suggested the diagnosis of carcinoma, and two 
small portions of the, growth were removed for biopsy: this was 
followed by free haemorrhage, the first of which had occurred 
during the labour. There had been a slight discharge of blood 
during November and December, 1932, and in April, 1933.' 
Two hours later, when histology had confirmed the clinical 
. diagnosis, Wertheim’s hysterectomy was done. A long skin 
incision was made, and the uterus eventrated : Caesarean 
section was not done. There was no special difficulty except 
during separation of the left ureter, which was adherent to 
the growth. Recovery was uneventful. On July 14th the 
patient was transferred to the radium department of the 
General Infirmary at Leeds, and received 4,500 milligram-hours 
of radium in three doses, followed by a course of deep x-ray 
therapy. She has remained well since. On February 21st, 
1934, she had no sj’mptoms, and looked well. At the roof 
of the vagina was a small area of thickening, and a tight 
narrow band of tissue anchored this part to the side of the 
pelvis. There was no ulcer and no bleeding on examination. 

2. Menorrhagia cured- by splenectomy. 

The patient was a girl of 25, who h?d suffered from 
menorrhagia for- three years and resultant relapsing anaemia. 
Her menstrual periods usually lasted three weeks. There was 
no pelvic cause for the bleeding. She had been treated at 
York, after examination under anaesthesia, with drugs, sera, 
and injections of whole blood, with little effect. She was 
admitted to the Hospital for Women at Leeds in August, 1933, 
and Dr. Hartfall was asked to examine the blood and report. 
Examination showed a deficiency • in platelets, prolonged 
bleeding time, and bruising on percussion over bony points. 
A purpuric eruption could be produced by venous congestion. 
There had never been a purpuric rash or* bleeding from other 
mucous membranes. The spleen was not palpable and there 
was no family history. Splenectomy was advised, and was 
done by Lord Moynihan 'after two blood transfusions." The 
bleeding time became normal immediately after operation. 
Within six days the platelet count had “ risen from under 

20.000 to 1,000,000 per cubic millimetre. They then fell to 

500.000 and' had remained about 400,000 since. . A menstrual 
period of .normal amount, lasting four days, occurred in the 
second week of convalescence. The ‘general condition of the 
blood improved quickly, and now, nine months after opera- 
tion. the blood was normal and the patient in perfect health. 
Since operation she had had short regular periods and no 
excessive , loss. 

_ Mr- Oldfield said that this case emphasized the neces- 
sity for a full blood examination in all cases of menor- 
rhagia of obscure aetiology. 

Mr. Petek McEwan read' a paper on a studv of hysterec- 
tomy, with an investigation into the after-histories of 
112 cases, the text of which appears at page 574. 
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Sudden Circulatory Failure and Diabetic Coma 

Sir, — With reference to the letters of Drs. C. J. Fuller 
and H. P. Himsivorth in the Journal of February 17th 
(p. 305), and of Dr, A. H. Douthwaitc (February 24th, 
p. 353), I would like to make a few observations bearing 
on this question. 

Early in the use of insulin — I ‘think it was in 1923 — . 
when I was assistant in the Medical Unit, University 
College Hospital, I remember treating a female patient 
brought to the hospital in diabetic coma, in whom treat- 
ment with fliiids and insulin resulted in recovery from 
the coma, with, I believe, a cessation of glycosuria and 
ketonuria. She conversed with me. but her blood pressure 
failed to rise and the secretion of urine ceased ; death 
occurred abruptly soon afterwards. At the time one 
considered this a vascular -failure, probably vasomotor in 
origin, due to the patient having been in coma a con- 
siderable length of time. 

For the past twelve months, at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 

I have been making observations on cortical adrenal in- 
sufficiency in the dog as to the mechanism of the haemo- 
concentration and circulatory collapse, the results of which 
I hope to publish shortly. Here the condition appears 
to be due directly to loss of plasma electrolytes in the 
urine. This condition is analogous, in. many respects, to 
the condition of " shock ” developing in some cases of 
.diabetic acidosis and coma, where a large loss of tissue 
fluid and electrolytes have occurred in the urine, quite 
apart from the condition of acidosis. These cases have 
often been referred to as uraemia and kidney failure, but 
the condition is dependent largely on peripheral- vascular 
collapse, with decrease in the circulating blood volume 
and a low blood pressure. There is a stage in diabetic 
coma, usually late, when giving saline solution intra- 
venously is not sufficient to alleviate the condition by 
raising the blood pressure and restoring the circulating 
blood volume, and when all the usual remedial measures 
have' been, used, transfusion of whole blood seems to 
offer the only permanent means of restoration of the 
volume of the circulating blood.' To two articles, 1 which 
have been published in this country in the last twelve 
months, I would refer the above correspondents'.' There- 
fore one would suggest transfusion of whole blood in the 
elate of case giving the clinical picture described by these 
correspondents. — I am, etc., 

Kenneth Stuart Hetzel, 
Thorndvke Memorial Laboratory. 

Boston, U.S.A., March 15th. Boston City Hospital 


A Milk Ration for Children 

SlR _Sir Ernest Graham-Little asks- whether I " really 
suggest that the Bill which may come before Parliament 
as a result of the present agitation for supplying milk 
to school children should insist upon the milk being of 
‘ certified ’ quality? ” I would reply . No, Sir ■, but I 
do seriously suggest, that the Children’s Minimum Com- 
mittee should substitute for the words " pure fresh milk ” 
the words " the best-milk available.” It should be left 
to the local medical officer of health to advise the local 
education authorities as to what is the best milk available. 
The supply to the schools should not be restricted to any 
one form of milk ; for the reason that in one district 
pasteurized milk might be the best milk available, in 


, D t p Kvdd D. M-, and Eisenmann, A. J.: Serum 

rnteins in Diabetic Acidosis, /own. Clin. Invest 1933. xu, 355 ; 

Shrone W M - The .Control of the Circulatory Failure in 
^bife'cStaT ^Virginia Med. Journ., 1933. xx.x, 107. 


another district raw certified milk might be the best, or 
even the only, clean milk avail .ble. And I would go 
further; at present it is often difficult to say what is 
the best milk in the district, because the choice is often 
between raw certified milk and doubtfully pasteurized 
filth. This difficult choice would be obviated if pasteur- 
ized certified milk were available. So I really do suggest 
a memorandum by the Ministry of Health (or a clause in 
the Bill) to permit the pasteurization of certified milk. 

My view is ( British Medical Journal, November IStii, 
1933, p. 945) that if disinterested specialists in hygiene 
are agreed that raw certified milk is not safe enough it 
is useless to dispute the point. The question then is : 
Can raw certified milk be made safe enough by better 
tests, better methods, etc.? If so, then that is the best 
course. If not, and in the meantime, the producer of 
certified milk must be allowed to pasteurize his milk. 
My argument ( Spectator , March 9th and lGth, 1934) is 
that the best way to get healthy children and healthy 
cows is to buy pasteurized certified milk. I suggest that 
members of Parliament should insist on the best milk 
available, because I think it would pay the country. I 
cannot answer for the Archbishop of York’, about the 
dole, but I appreciate the association. I gather that 
Sir E. Graham-Little would let the tested .herds go. 

I think that is a bad policy, and not onlv because 
I think that it would be grossly unfair to the people who 
have built up what are admittedly the best herds in the 
country' ; but this letter is already' too long. 

I will only add that I think it is a great pity that 
Sir E. Graham-Little gave his reference in the Times 
as a " well-known laboratory' ” instead of the United 
Dairies laboratory'. I should be interested to know 
whether the zeal of United Dairies for pasteurization 
extends to the pasteurization of certified milk, or whether 
they take the view that the country' cannot afford to 
supply school children with certified milk in any form..' 
— I am, etc., 

Wcthcrby, Yorks, March 25th. B. L. Kitching. 


Ovulation and Menstrualion 

Sir, — In the paper on ovulation and menstruation in 
• the Journal of January 6th (p. 7) Dr. Wilfred Shaw 
made scarcely any remark on the work of Ogino of Japan. 
The correspondents on the same theme in the later issues 
of the Journal mentioned nothing about his work. Ogino’s 
interesting research on menstruation and ovulation, as 
well as on the period of conception, was highly appreciated 
by eminent Continental gynaecologists. The monographs 
introducing his work have already appeared in Holland 
and the United States. 

His fundamental idea was that menstruation is a 
phenomenon which follows ovulation, not the reverse ; 
therefore the date of ovulation should be calculated back 
from the succeeding menstruation. He has studied 118 
cases of varying menstrual cycle, investigating ovaries 
during abdominal operations and follicles and endometria, 
by histological means. He found out definitely that 
ovulation occurs twelve to sixteen days before the succeed- , 
ing menses. Professor H. Knaus of Austria came to the 
same conclusion by endocrinological research ; the only 
point on which he differs is that ovulation occurs fourteen 
to sixteen days instead of twelve to sixteen days before the 
succeeding menstruation. Ogino, believing that the human 
ovum loses its facility' of impregnation a few hours after 
ovulation, proved by clinical statistics that these eleven 
days before the succeeding menses were absolutely sterile. 
There is also some sterile period between the preceding 
menses and the period of ovulation, according to the 
length- of cy'cle, because the capacity for impregnation 
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of tire human spermatozoon in the .female organs probably 
lasts three days. The existence of this periodical- sterility 
was a great relief to those people who are not allowed 
to use any mechanical or chemical contraceptive methods; 
and who want to limit their families. 

Ogino proved that the previous confliction of opinion 
in regard to ovulation was due to the calculation of its 
date from the preceding menses. He revised the cases 
in which the dates of ovulation ranged from eleven to 
thirty-four .days after menstruation from the reports of 
Fraenkel, Huge, Schroder, Tschirdewahn, etc., and, by 
bringing these cases into relation with the menses that 
followed, he succeeded in confirming 'that in 542 out or 
557 cases all these ovulations had occurred between twelve 
to sixteen days before the subsequent menses. The other 
fifteen cases could be explained because of the pathological 
condition of the patient, insufficient data, etc. 

The result of Dr. Shaw's investigation that ovulation 
is restricted to about the fourteenth day after the pre- 
ceding menses in a twenty-eight days’ cycle also supports 
Ogino’s theory’. Dr. Shaw believes that Mittelsclimerz 
is an unreliable sign as to the rupture of the follicle, but 
Ogino mentioned in his paper two obvious cases from 
Tschirdewahn and Ando, proving that Mittelschmerz 
appeared exactly in Ogino’s period of ovulation. His 
papers have been published in the Zcjitralblatt fitr 
Gynaehologie (1930, liv, and 1932, lvi). — I am, etc.. 


London, XAV.3, March 12th. 


Denzaburo Kato. 


Teaching Hospitals and Manipulative Treatment 
Sir.— No medical man can deny the benefit derived 
from manipulation in certain cases, and that the general 
public are demanding this type of treatment more and 
more. . It seems probable that the Bill for the registra- 
tion of osteopaths will soon become law. This will be 
an inestimable benefit to those osteopaths who have 
undergone an extensive training, and who will now. for 
the first time, be able to -distinguish themselves from 
the much greater number of unqualified practitioners, 
who are really no more than untrained masseurs. It 
should be borne in mind that the number of qualified 
osteopaths who will be able to practise in the British 
Isles is under- one hundred. It is probable that given 
the inducement of a recognized status many of the un 
qualified group will undergo training. Medical practi- 
tioners will undoubtedly experience a much more formid 
able competition from this future reinforcement of the 
ranks of qualified osteopaths. It is essential, therefore, 
at this stage that the- medical profession should turn out 
doctors conversant with the methods of manipulation. 

I suggest that there is room in the physiotherapeutic 
department of every hospital for the creation of the post 
of two house-surgeons or clinical assistants, whose work 
should he to earn- out gentle daily manipulative move 
ments to the patients attending the department, as the 
doctor in charge of the department has no time to carry 
these out- daily. These gentle manipulative movements 
are quite distinct from those of the passive type. In 
cases of recent injury, chronic stiff joints from injurv. 
osteo-arthritis, and fibrositic conditions, gentle daily 
manipulations are as important as massage, diathermy, 
and faradic contractions. These latter methods prepare 
the joint for manipulation, and so often this important 
procedure is entirely omitted. It is not too much to 
estimate that three-quarters of the patients attending the 
physiotherapeutic department of each hospital require 
gentle manipulations dailv. 

Some will argue that it is waste of time for a recentlv 
qualificd man to spend six months learning the methods 
of manipulations. This will not be so. because he will 


obtain a sense of touch and a knowledge of the treatment 
of many .medical and surgical conditions which will be 
invaluable in his work in general practice, and which he 
would not otherwise come in contact with in his duties 
as house-surgeon or house-physician. From the various 
teaching hospitals of the British Isles hundreds of men 
would be trained annually in the art of manipulation, 
which, combined with their medical knowledge, would 
make them far more proficient than the osteopath, besides 
increasing the value of other physiotherapeutic methods 
a hundredfold. — -I am, etc., 

London, W.l. March 21st. W - Eld0N TUCKER. , 


Multiple Teeth Extractions 

Sir, — During the- last few' weeks I have twice been 
called at night to stop haemorrhage from the gums after 
teeth extractions. One was serious, the gums being torn 
and the patient having lost a great deal of blood before 
I saw her, and suffering from shock. In one case ten teeth 
had been removed, in the other fourteen. - In these days, 
owing to the improvements in giving anaesthetics, longer 
time is allowed the dentist, and often many teeth are 
extracted at one sitting. I am writing to suggest that 
multiple teeth extractions should be treated much more 
seriously than they are at present. The patient should 
always be accompanied by a friend, sent home to bed, 
and given definite instructions as to mouth washes, food, 
etc. In certain cases the operation would be best done 
in a nursing home or hospital, the patient staying the 
night. — I am, etc., 

Kensington, \V. t March 25th. Howard M. Stratford. 


Diathermy in the Treatment of Essential 
Hypertension 

Sir, — I have read with great interest Dr. Gunewardene's 
excellent article ( British Medical Journal, December lfith, 
1933, p. 1114) on the treatment and control of essential 
hypertension by electrical stimulation of the skeletal 
muscles. There is, however, one remark to which I would 
take exception, and which might lead practitioners to 
abandon a very valuable form of treatment. I refer io 
his remarks on diathermy. Concerning diathermy he states : 

" I was never able to convince myself that pressure 
was reduced to an extent which could not be explained 
by the simultaneously ordered rest, in spite of Clifford 
Allbutt’s statement nine years ago that ‘d’arsonvalization 
by the auto-condensation method is the most valuable ■ 
immediate aid we possess for hyperpiesia.’ ” 

I am glad to say that I can endorse, Clifford Allbutt ’s 
statement, and have found diathermy the greatest use in 
cases of hypertension during the last five years, despite 
the fact that rest is never ordered. It can onlv be sug- 
gested to Dr. Gunewardene that either his apparatus was 
not powerful enough to produce the desired effect or the 
frequency was unsuitable; I consider the latter to be of 
considerable importance, and by making a change in the 
frequency of the machine used I am getting better results 
now than I was two years ago, when using a higher fre- 
quency. Again, the condenser couch and the thickness of 
the dielectric are important factors. Of co'urse. it goes 
without saying that the sources of infection must be dili- 
gently searched for and eliminated, and the mode of living 
investigated and corrected if necessary. If these points 
are attended to and suitable apparatus used, good results 
can be obtained not only in recent cases but also in long- 
standing ones. — I am, etc.. • ° , 

W. Gordon Rich. 

Christchurch. Mew Zt-alar.d. D.M.Ii.E.Cantab. 
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Regarding llie Nature of Cytost 

Sin,- — Some ii me ago my attention was called to a book 
by Fenton B. Turck, 1 in which a peculiar biologically 
active substance, which the author called “ cytost,” was 
described. Dr. Turck’s principal thesis is that anabolic 
a.nd catabolic processes, both normal and pathological, are 
governed by this- endocellular substance ; or, to use Ins 
own words ” . . . that the apparent stimulating and re- 
pressive activities of various physical and chemical agents, 
as well as the pathological changes which they induce, 
■ are due to a common cause — namely, the release by the 
cells themselves of a substance capable of modifying 
cellular activity.” The author has - termed this sub- 
stance " cytost." A little later the following statement 
is made: "As will be shown in our subsequent dis- 
cussion it is improbable that cytost and histamine are 
identical." 


following the injudicious, uninstructed, and often haphazard 
administration of a remedy which, with skill and care, has 
some-times proved of great value.” At least 75 per cent, of 
good results is my experience in the treatment of this con- 
dition for the last ten years. 

5. Again, the immunologist or the clinician should l>e just 
as familiar with the bacteriological side: in other words, it 
is essential for good results in vaccine therapy to bring the 
laboratory to the bedside. 

6. As regards the technique itself, it is necessary to 
isolate and incorporate in the vaccine the causative micro- 
organism, becauso the vaccine treatment of arthritis is just 
as specific as tho typhoid vaccine. 

The school of thought which holds that the good result 
from vaccine therapy is due to protein shock will be 
very shocked themselves when they contemplate how 
much protein is in a suspension of 1/1G million strepto- 
coccus, which is the dose one often begins with. — I am. etc.. 


Preparations of cytost are only supposed to produce 
their action on homologous animals — for example, if a tissue 
extract of cytost is prepared from the muscle of a dog 
it will be found to be an extremely active substance when 
administered to another dog, but will be ineffective if it 
is administered to a cat or a monkey. The method of 
preparation of the extract is very simple. It consists 
essentially of a saline extract of autolysed tissue, which 
is later passed through a Berkefeld fdter. Such an extract 
will contain all the water-soluble metabolites originally 
present in the tissue, and a number of others resulting 
from autolysis. I have investigated the actions of such 
extracts, and have been unable to reproduce any of the 
startling results described by Dr. Turck. The only action 
which I have been able to demonstrate is a histamine 
action which is equally effective on any animal. The 
"subsequent discussion,” which is supposed. to demon- 
strate the differences between cytost and histamine, cannot 
be found in the book. In addition to the, histamine 
content of these crude extracts there will be present a 
certain amount of adenosine, acetylcholine, proprionyi- 
choline, and butyrylcholine. all being substances capable 
of producing the acetylcholine response. — I am, etc.. 

University of Alberta. Canada. *>AVID CLIMENKO. 


Treatment of Arthritis 

Sir,— I was much interested to read Dr. C. W. Buckleys 
article on the causes and treatment of arthritis, in your 
issue of March 17th (p. 469), and particularly so in his 
remarks on vaccine therapy 'in the treatment of this 
disease. It is very difficult indeed" to have a thorough 
consensus of opinion on the result of vaccine therapy, as 
there are so many factors which operate against a good 
result. 


1. Most bacteriologists have their own special methods of 
the preparation of cultures. 

2. The taking of specimens, etc., is usually left to the 
.general practitioner, who may be unfamiliar with bacterio- 
logical technique. 

3 The 1 specimens are often delayed in the post for more 
than twelve hours before being put in the incubator, when, 
to ensure the proper growth, they should be put into the 
incubator immediately alter being taken from the patient ; 
and if they are to be sent a long distance they should be 
sent in a vacuum flask at body temperature. 

' 4 Agairf, the bacteriologist is not familiar with the clinical 
side of the case, and this puts him in the position that he is 
not able to judge accurately the doses required, and to gauge 
the first dose is just as important as the most delicate 
surgical technique in the treatment of disease because the 
failure of this is very well demonstrated in Dr. Buck-ley s 
Statement ” that there have been- more cripples than cures 

1 Turck Fenton B : The Action of the Liv ins Cell. New York. 
1933 Review^ the ot June J7th, 19:13. p. 10SG. 


London, \\\, March 19th. M* R. Brady, M.D. 


Hereditary Scoliosis 

Sir, — Referring to the article by Dr. Hugh Garland, 
published on February 24th (p. 32S), and the questions 
asked by Dr. Thomas McKee in your issue of March 17th 
(p. 507), I am of the opinion that the malformation 
described is indubitably of an acquired character. 
Genetically, such a condition is most unlikely, and there 
are no embryonic derangements which would support such 
a theory. With a practice in an industrial area, and in a 
long survey of patients, I have observed kyphosis very 
marked in the grandmothers, due to the nature of their 
work, which necessitated constant bending. This bending, 
continued for years, caused constant pressure upon tho 
anterior portions of the bodies of the vertebrae and the 
intervening intervertebral disks, with consequent atrophy 
and absorption, producing the characteristic "hump-back," 
so common years ago among certain classes of working' 
women. This being a time when the birth rate was very 
high, these women had numerous offspring. The elder 
children of the families had to nurse and attend to the 
younger members while the mothers were at work, and, 
as perambulators were then a luxury, the little " mothers ” 
carried the children in their anus for hours. Meanwhile, 
lack of suitable and adequate nourishment, causing undue 
softness of their bones, resulted in the production of 
malformations of the spine in these members of the 
second generation. In these one observed both kyphosis 
and scoliosis, but scoliosis was often the more marked, 
again due to uneven pressure of the vertebral column. 

Now one comes to the third generation, which is the 
present one. If the condition were hereditary we should 
expect the malformation to be still more marked ; but, 
as a matter of fact, among these children of the same 
families, it is practically absent, or, at any rate, not 
a noticeable deformity. Proofs of this can be demon- 
strated daily. This is brought about by the improved con- 
ditions of the present generation. Even the poorest child 
to-day is better of! than most children of the last genera- 
tion, by reason of education, improved social conditions, 
etc. The limitation of families has relieved the elder ones 
of their burden, and allows more of the necessities of life 
for all. Food with a high calcium and vitamin content 
is more generally consumed, while any deficiency in quality 
or quantity of nourishment is remedied at the schools and 
welfare centres, so that the child is sure of adequate bone- 
forming elements, while the schools also encourage good 
postures. Thus perfect growth is being ensured, and the 
acquired malformations are slowly but surely being 
eradicated, to the benefit of all. — I am, etc., 

Birmingham, March 20th. CLEMENT BELCHER. 
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Hypochondriasis, Labour, and Analgesia 

Sir, — I have read, with mixed feelings. Dr. J. W. 
Hamilton’s letter in your issue of March 17th (p. 505). 
Is it not time that the medical profession disabused 
itself of the idea that labour pains .are a species of female 
neurosis? It is highly ridiculous for us, firmly protected 
by bars of unassailable immunity, -to dismiss thus smilingly 
and blandly the woman’s claim and right to a painless 
labour. There is nothing salutary to mother or child in 
a painful labour. All this nonsense emanates from men, 
and women are strangely silent thereon. 

Has it occurred to Dr. Hamilton that pari passu with 
the deplorable degeneration of women, which he laments, 
a generation of men has arisen incapable of having a tooth 
extracted without anaesthesia, incapable of having a limb 
amputated by the old methods? It is right and proper 
that these things should be done under anaesthesia of 
some sort, because men may be called on to suffer there- 
from! The edentulous female does not criticize the male 
mental attitude towards a visit to the dentist, nor do 
women deny men the right to a painless prostatectomy, 
from which latter pain* they are as immune as the man 
is from .parturient pangs. . A woman’s first confinement 
is often a very' painful and.dreadful experience, productive 
of lasting psychological traumata which tend to increase 
the difficulties of her subsequent easier labours. A pain- 
less first confinement would avoid all this.' Surely a 
woman is entitled to " fair play.” 

Doubtless many have now received, as I have, a folder 
with a picture of Thomas Sydenham. Underneath was 
written ” Nollem esse medicus sine opio ." — I am, etc.. 


Blackheath, March 20th. 


William G. Watson-. 


Colonic Irrigation 

Sir, — May I add to the observations of the chairman 
of the Education Committee of the College of Nursing, 
in the Journal of March 10th (p. 459), that the practice 
of what is popularly known as " colonic irrigation ’’ is 
one that calls for all the knowledge and acumen that can 
be applied to it, and, further, is one the responsibility- for 
the results of which cannot be delegated to anyone? 

As one who has himself practised irrigation for a 
number of years, and regularly employs a whole-time 
nurse to do for him what, for one reason or another, he 
is unable to do for himself, and has thereby learnt at first 
hand, as well as through the medium of the nurse, some- 
thing of its difficulties' and- dangers, I feel in a position 
to state that one great, if not the greatest, danger is that 
of delegation, which is the basic factor underlying the 
point at issue in the letter referred to. This reflects in 
no way on the probity or skill ’of the nurse to whom it 
may be delegated, but on the fact that, unless the 
medical man in charge of a case is able to be present to 
note what is to be learnt in the matter of diagnosis that 
irrigation provides, to watch the changes in the degree 
of digestion of food ingested, the changing amount and 
character of catarrhal mucus washed out in progressive 
stages, and so on, or has a delegate specially trained to 
observe these objective signs for him, he must be com 
pletclv at a loss to know how .to point the direction of 
further treatment or to know what real progress is being 
made, for the subjective feelings of well-being usually 
experienced by a patient after .its administration are 
wholly illusory, and misleading as a guide to progress. 
Moreover, there are other more immediate dangers tortile 
patient arising from injudicious lavage performed without 
proper medical control. 

It follows, then, that routine irrigation is not a rational 
procedure, by whomsoever it may be performed. None the 


less, irrigation is invaluable as providing positive first- 
hand clinical evidence of the degree and nature of intes- 
tinal failure that cannot be as accurately i gauged in any 
other way, and indispensable as a first-aid measure in that 
one condition in which intestinal block thrums its warning 
note. It is very’ necessary , -therefore, that none but quali- 
fied nurses, who naturally will only undertake work under 
medical authority, should* be thoroughly trained to observe, 
record,, and appreciate the niceties of the operation, so 
as to be able to state the facts intelligibly that the medical 
man may- interpret them correctly I and that instruction 
in technique include not only a recital of the difficulties 
and dangers to be met with, but insistence on its practical 
value to the medical attendant when properly performed 
and recorded, as the bedrock upon which the procedure 
stands. — I ain, etc., 

Nice. March lGthf F. A. HORT. 

Sir, — -With reference to the recent letters on colonic 
irrigation I note that Miss MacManus, in your issue of 
March 10th, states that “ the Education Committee of 
the College of Nursing feels that this treatment should 
be carried out by a trained nurse, working under the 
direction of a doctor.” I agree with this opinion, and 
beg to differ from Mr. Elmslie, who states that “ it is 
really a question of the convenience of organization and 
of the patient.” I maintain that it is essentially a 
question of the welfare of the patient, and a question of 
far-reaching importance, too. Masseuses and bath attend- 
ants may have an adequate knowledge and experience for 
their own work, but colonic irrigation comes under an 
entirely different category. If colonic irrigation is allowed 
to come within" the scope of a masseuse, or bath attendant, 
the next inevitable step will be for the masseuse to be 
expected to undertake nasal feeding, rectal feeding, 
gastric lavage, test meals, vaginal douching, and bladder 
washouts — treatments which are safer in the. hands of a 
trained nurse. — I am, etc., 

N. I. Lanckexau, M.D., B.S. 

Examiner for the Chartered Society of 
Massage ami Medical Gymnastics. 

London, W.C.I, March 21st. 


Sir, — W ith reference to the question at present under 
discussion as to whether a trained nurse or a trained 
masseuse should undertake treatment by colonic lavage, 
it has been suggested that some additional experience is 
necessary in either case. 

Over forty members of the Chartered Society of 
Massage and Medical Gymnastics, some of whom are 
nurses, are employed on the staff of this clinic, and 
colonic lavage is constantly prescribed by the physicians. 
It has been found that certain instruction in the special 
technique required is necessary for the trained nurses ; 
one or two demonstrations are, however, all that they 
require in order to become proficient. In passing the 
rectal tube, in excluding air, in keeping the patient dry, 
and in maintaining the fluid at the correct temperature 
and pressure they are already skilled. The whole of their 
past training has made them familiar with this tvpe of 
work, and enables them to undertake it with confidence. 
They are trained by years of routine examination of stools 
to recognize -and describe the results of their treatment, 
and to report any abnormality- at once to the phvsician. 
In the case of one or two masseuses who were allowed to 
give colonic lavage it was found that they needed detailed 
instruction and much supervision before they acquired the 
art of manipulating the tube and fluid satisfactorily. Thev 
themselves realized that they were quite unfitted to report 
on the results, having never seen any of the abnormalities 
for which they were instructed to watch. 
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Although it may be possible to provide facilities for 
members of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics to receive instruction and to gain experience 
in this subject, it would still seem undesirable for their 
training to be lengthened and their syllabus extended to 
include a form of treatment ' in which the nurse is, by 
general training, so much more fitted to specialize. — 
I am, etc., 

W. M. McAllister, 

Matron, British Itetl Cm-i Society's 
London, NAV.l, March 21st. Clinic for Khcmnatism. 


Pathogenesis of Cancer 

Sir, — O ne aspect of the pathogenesis of cancer has not 
Been alluded to. The late Sir Henry Butlin said that the 
scrotum was most resistant to cancer, and only succumbed 
to it under the irritation of soot (+ mule oil). Other 
organs also have their specific cancer-producing irritants : 
the bladder — aniline ; the tongue— syphilis ; the skin — 
tar, paraffin, and x rays. Workers in arsenic die fre- 
quently of cancer of the lungs. In this connexion I 
noticed in my colliery practice that cancer of the rectum 
was much more prevalent than any other form of cancer ; 
all my cases were males and all but one colliers. I wonder 
if other collier}' surgeons have had a similar experience. 

I think Sir Henry Butlin suggested that there was not 
■one definite material ( materics morbi) cause of cancer, 
but that cancer was the result of the interaction of the 
secretions of the area or "organ affected, with its specific 
irritant. Soot and aniline do not figure as causes of 
cancer of the rectum, tongue, or stomach, but of the 
scrotum and bladder ; a similar restriction applies, perhaps, 
to x ravs, tar, and paraffin. That the local secretion 
may yield a contributory factor may be one reason for 
the rarity of cancer in the male breast. This aspect makes 
the problem a problem of biochemistry. 

As to treatment, other than surgical or radium, what 
• is urgently needed is a " lead from Nature," such as 
Coley's genius took advantage of. Has Professor Blair- 
Bell’s treatment sprung from the same source? Many 
years ago the late Dr. Beatson claimed for his operation 
a similar sanction. Nowadays we rarely read of " spon- 
taneous cures of cancer." The late Sir William Bennett 
wrote " that there were very few surgeons of many years 
standing who had not seen at least one or more cases of 
spontaneous cure of cancer.” Is that true to-day? I 
think I read in the Clinical Journal, twenty or more years 
ago, an article by the late Mr. Bruce-CIark on a case 
of arrest of cancer, and Sir Henry Butlin stated his belief 
in.-, the arrest of cancer in the cervical glands left after 
removal of the tongue. Such cases— " spontaneous cure " 
or " arrest of cancer "—if they occur to-day, should be 
examined most conscientiously, I think, by acute observers 
at our hospitals and clinics, as well as by the general 
practitioner, to glean some hints of Nature's methods of 
curing or arresting the disease. — I am, etc., 

° M.D. 

March 14th.- . . 


The Tuberculosis Problem 

’ Sir —Although a comparative newcome,- to the ranks 
>f those in search of the tuberculosis philosophers stone, 
may I submit the following -text? 

It is being stated authoritatively that (a) conjugal 
r- rire ■ th) adult infection and reinfection 

" institutions 


found tuberculous/' etc. Little wonder is it that a 
medical man in general practice has written of the tuber- 
culosis officer as " dabbing a finger on a patient’s chest '* 
and inscribing a " no-evidence-of-active-tuberculosis chit/' 
The T.O. suffers the explicable contempt of the general 
practitioner, while celestial voices call for more contact 
examinations and mundane voices call for more econo- 
inical use of radiology. As if any " tuberculosis expert " 
could ordinarily certify as non- tuberculous a case referred 
to him without ,r-ray examination* If he does, can he 
say that the patient, if exposed to infection, will not 
develop the disease in six months or five years? 

The greater the proportion of contacts found tuber- 
culous the more inefficient is the anti-tuberculosis scheme. 
This follows because there must be a case notified before 
contacts come into existence (on paper). The longer a 
case is in an infective state before notification the more 
heavily infected the contacts become, and the more likely 
they are to have demonstrable disease. Is tuberculosis 
an infectious disease caused by the tubercle bacillus? If 
it is, why not treat it like other diseases of this nattire, 
and not attempt to cloak the communicable aspect, even 
if we admit that the incubation period may be infinitely 
short or infinitely long? After fifty years of the practice 
of preventive methods we are scarcely any nearer an ideal 
than when Koch first demonstrated the transmission of 
infection. The relative who so often says, " It can't be, 
doctor ; there is none of it in our family/' is not so 
befogged as the tuberculosis officer who has to make 
answer to this. Indeed, in connexion with this and 
other questions the T.O. might well be described as 
a very worried, prematurely aged man with a lot of 
writing to do. It sometimes happens that the contact 
found tuberculous is considered to be the infecting agent 
from which the notified case has derived the disease. 
Macaulay would have liked the opportunity that such 
instances give for making antitheses. It is also noted that 
the patient who complains most is not seldom not actively 
tuberculous, while the patient who insists that he feels 
quite well often has advanced disease. The bearing oi 
this on the possibility of large numbers of carriers dis- 
tributing infection unknowingly is obvious, and it is 
possible that the bulk of cases where no source of infection 
is known have arisen from such carriers, directly oi 
indirectly. 

Universality of infection is the gospel of some, denied 
by others. Those who apply the intracutaneous tuber- 
culin test are usually surprised to discover an appreciable 
number of negative reactors. It is probable that these 
negative reactors have either never been in contact with 
infection or have received such minimal doses that infec- 
tion has never been accomplished. The significance o! 
the presence of negative reactors is realized in some ol 
our hospitals where children and others are admitted for 
observation regarding the presence or absence of tuber- 
culosis. The possibilities underlying the application of 
the test to the general population, or a section of it, 
do not appear to be appreciated. It is probable that the 
lack of facilities to-day for transmission of the disease, 
which is due to the control of infectious material in the 
home and the isolation of large numbers of infective 
patients in institutions over a long period, is the cause 
of the lowered incidence rate of the disease and the 
decrease in mortality figures. If the question of infec- 
tivity is controversial, as it seems to be at the present 
time, then a rise in' both rates is to be expected owing 
to a natural tendency to slacken the grip on the problem. 
New plans will have to be adopted to put into application 
old and new methods based on the acceptance of the facts 
relating to the bacterial nature and infectiousness of the 
disease. 

It must be true that anybody and everybody may 
become infected by the tubercle bacillus, and that demon- 
strable disease depends on the mass of infection and 
period and inode of contact, combined with lowered 
resistance from any cause. Childhood tuberculosis is due 
to first infection, and depends in type on the mode of 
ingress of the bacillus. Adult tuberculosis may be due 
to reactivation of a primary focus due to lowered resis- 
tance or to superimposed infection, or, indeed, to primary 
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infection if the individual has not been previously ex- I 
posed. The tubercle bacillus is no respecter of persons, 
and infection may, and does usually, occur without 
obvious illness. A cheap, reliable, and easily applicable 
method for finding out when this happens, and possibly 
whence the infection comes, would be invaluable. The 
intracutaneous tuberculin test as devised by Mantoux 
is easily applied, reliable, and not dangerous. It is a 
quarter of a century old. 

Now if it were possible for the powers that be to get 
rid of their complexes regarding dispensary attendances 
and contact examinations they could devote some of the 
available machinery' to malting a survey of the amount 
and distribution of tuberculous infection in any area., This 
could be done bv applying' the intracutaneous test to 
everybody in a given district or in several schools, or 
even in one school. Negative reactors could be re-tested 
six-monthly to find out if and when infection occurs. 
Positive reactors could be further investigated for cases 
of active disease and possible source of infection. This 
method might bring to light many unknown sources of 
infection at present acting as carriers of the bacillus. 
Incidentally, it is a more scientific procedure to discover 
an unsuspected case of the disease, and by its removal 
or supervision prevent the continued dangerous infection 
of its contacts, than to wait for a case to be notified and 
write off as non-tuberculous thos'e contacts who are not 
obviously diseased. Surely the method at present in 
existence savours of " locking the stable door after the 
steed is stolen.” The useless physical examination of 
contacts and children as practised to-day is one of the 
sacrifices that a conscientious tuberculosis officer has to 
offer on the altar of tradition. 

A survey of the amount of tuberculous infection present 
in a community must be possible on the lines suggested 
above. Elaboration is necessary’, and such a scheme 
would of necessity need sponsoring by the powers that be. 
In one or two areas in America where such methods are 
in existence sceptics have been surprised at the results 
obtained. Tht possibilities of adding to our rather meagre 
knowledge of the local and general epidemiology’ of the 
disease are boundless. The finding of a source of infection 
before the individual becomes ill enough to seek treatment 
voluntarily would be a true application of the science of 
preventive medicine. — I am, etc., 

London. S.E.10,- March 12th. F. R. Waldron. 


Testimonial to Professor R. W. Reid 

Sir, — I n response to a widely’ expressed desire that his 
colleagues, former pupils, and friends should be given an 
opportunity of marking their appreciation of the long and 
distinguished services rendered by Professor R. W. Reid,- 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.S., to the University of Aberdeen, a 
committee, consisting of representatives of the Universitv 
Court, the Senatus, former students, and others, has been 
formed to arrange for a testimonial. It is proposed that 
the testimonial should take the form of a fund, " The 
Reid Fund,” the revenue of which should be utilized for 
the foundation of a lectureship in anthropologv, including 
the cultural and sociological aspects of the subject. The 
committee feels that this would be a fitting monument to 
Professor Reid's able and devoted work for Aberdeen 
University, and for the science of anatomy, which has had 
so much influence 'on the many hundreds of students who 
parsed through the anatomy department during the years 
1SS9 to 1925. Twenty-eight years ago he instituted 
the Anthropological Museum, and all along has acted as 
its honorary curator. By his zeal he lias- not only created 
and catalogued a valuable museum— a great teaching asset 
to the University — but lias stimulated and done much to 
promote the interests of anthropology’, particularly in 
relation to the prehistoric peoples of the North of 
Scotland. 

The committee is confident that colleagues, former 
pupils, friends, and others interested in the advancement 


of the study’ of anthropology will wish to be associated 
with this testimonial. Contributions to the fund should 
be sent to the honorary treasurer, Mr. H. J. Butcbart, 
D.S.O., B.L., Secretary, The University, Aberdeen.— 

JIestox, 

Chancellor of the University of 
Aberdeen.. 

Walter Elliot, 

Rector and Chairman of the 
‘ University Court. 

George -"Adam Smith, 

Principal -and Chairman cf the 
Senatus Academicus. 


Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Dr. O. A. Trowell’has been appointed university demonstrator 
in physiology ' for three years from October 1st, 1934, and 
Dr. H. X. Green university demonstrator in pathology for 
three .years from April 1st, 1934. 

Alice Barbara Field (Newnham College) has kept the Act 
as required for the degree of M.B. 


’ UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

At a meeting of the Senate, on March 21st, Professor Karl 
Pearson, LL.D., F.R.S., was appointed Heath Clark Lecturer 
for 1934. „ . 

UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

The following candidates have been approved at the examina- 
tions- indicated : 

M.D.— E. Gledhill (with distinction), S. Ross. - 
Final/ M.B., Ch.B. — ( Part I ) : A. J. E. Barlow, T. M. Boyle, 
Julia M. Brown, D. F.. Cameron, G. Clarke, G. A. Collinson, S. C. 
Crvstal, W. G. L. Flather, Irene Ilaslegrave, J. Holden, E. H. 
Kitchingr E. F. Lai, H. T. Levi, D. G. -Livcrsedge. A. E. Penn, 
T. W. Percival. F. Kcid, H. Silman, R. G. Smithson, H. E. 
Steward, E. II. Tomlin, C. C. X. Vas*. ( Part II) : E. C. Allibone, 

J. Benn, D. Bickler, G. Cohda, J. H. Crawford, D. H. Drake, 

K. H. B. Fuller. H. \Y. Gothard, J. C. Hutchinson, M. B. Khan, 
X. Lissimore. W. Lomax, O. C. Lord, L. Nagiev, A. B. Raper, 
R. T. Rushton, H. S. Shucksmith, A. Smith, D. Thackray, G. N. 
Watson, W. Zemskv. [Part III) : *H. S. Shucksmith, fE. C. 
Allibone, *G. X. Watson, J. Benn, D. Bidder, G. Cohda. J. H. 
Crawford. D. H. Drake, F. H. B. Fuller. H. W. Gothard, J. C. 
Hutchinson. M. B. Khan, X. Lissimore, W. Lomax, O. C. Lord, 

L. Nagiev, A. B. Raper. R’. T. Rushton, A. Smith. 

Diflomi in Psychological Medicine.— F. S. Esher, j. S. Johnson. 

* First-class honours. J Second-class honours. 

The following awards have been made: Infirmary Scholar- 
ship and Littlew ood Prize: I. R. Gray. Scattergood Prize: 
J. C. Hutchinson. Hardwick Prize and McGill Prize: divided 
between A. B. Raper and H. S. Shucksmith. Edward Ward 
Memorial Prize: H. S. Shucksmith. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
The following candidates have Ixen approved at the exam- 
inations indicated : 

Diploma in Medical Radiology and Electkology . — [Part A ) * 
T. X. Fcgarty, J. W. H. Foy. S. K. Saliav. 

D.P.II. (Part 7): T. L. Hughes, II. V. M. Jones, J. A. Jones, 
F. Langford, E. K. Smith, E. Taylor, V. J. Woodward. 

Diploma in Tropical Medicine. — A. Ahmed, E. S. Amzalak, 
A. R. Arulpragasam, J. J. Beausnne. P. Y. Chang, F. R. 
Craddock, A. C- Edwards, T. Fouhls, I. H. B. Ghosh, B. A. 
Hamid. W. Hughes, *J. R. Innes. C. C. Ling. J. H. McElnev! 
J. S. McMillan, T. A. Malone, P. J. Purcell, K, S. Tay, Banco V. 
Vakil. 

Diploma in Tnoncu, Hygiene. — X. E. W. Anderson, V. B. 
Athnvale, L. C. Feng, L. P. Grcscn. S. L. A. Manuwa, C. W. A. 
de Silva. 

* Recommended for the Milne Medal. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF IRELAND 
At the monthly business meeting of the College, held on 
March 2nd, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

That this College is of opinion that foreign graduates 't’o-’M 
not. under any circumstances, be admitted to the final examjna- 
bnn until they have first satisfied the examiners of their knowkd-c 
of English and of haring spent at least three years in diniral 
study m these countries. 


uc ait, 


University of Aberdeen, 
March 22nd. 
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Medico-Legal 

THE DUTIES OF THE MEDICAL WITNESS.— Ill 


The Importance of Impartiality* 


Every medical witness should, for the honour of his 
profession, aim’ at impartiality. Apart from their great 
skill and experience, the chief characteristic of the well- 
known expert witnesses is their impartial attitude. They 
regard themselves almost as officers of the court, and 
hold it their duty to assist in the discovery of truth and 
the administration of justice, no matter which side may 
be found to be in the wrong. They are not in the least 
ashamed to confess ignorance on any particular point ; 
they are not perturbed if their evidence appears to favour 
the other side more than their own. They arc an indis- 
pensable help to the court, and do as much as any other 
doctor to make the public respect the medical profession. 
Ever)' medical witness should model his attitude on that 
of such men. Nothing does the -profession more harm 
than the sight, a distressingly common- one, of three 
medical men going into the witness-box on each side in 
a motor accident case and flatly contradicting each other, 
giving the impression that they intend their evidence to 
support the case of the party who has called therm- 
it is difficult to give medical evidence well, and it .would 
be unjust to assume that many medical witnesses take 
sides from lack of scruple. Medicine 'is far from an exact 
science, and it is always possible, except in the presence 
of the most obvious injuries, to take either a pessimistic 
or an optimistic view. Most of the doctors who give 
evidence in civil actions concerning injury are behaving 
in a perfectly honest way, but, owing to the infinite 
possibilities of interpretation of the evidence, both sides 
are always able to get a sufficiency of doctors to support 
their respective points of view. Bias is a very human 
failing and almost impossible to avoid, and under a system 
by which a medical man is employed and paid by one 
side it is hardly surprising that he should unconsciously 
select the aspects of the case which -are more favourable 
to that side. This is unfortunately true in practice, as 
a visit to the county court will demonstrate. When one 
of the medical staff of the injured man’s hospital happens 
to be called, his evidence is often conspicuously more 
valuable than that of the doctors who have examined the 
injured man on behalf of one or other side, because he is 
probably the only doctor who approaches the matter with 
an absolutely unbiased mind. 

It would also be unfair to disregard another important 


factor: if a panel doctor goes into the box m a compensa- 
tion case and gives evidence against one of his patients, 
his practice may suffer for his honesty. What is more 
natural, therefore, than that he should insist on keeping 
out of the proceedings unless his evidence - is . likely to 
be favourable to his patient? Yet another factor which 
tends to create a perfectly innocent bias in the doctor's 
mind is that in many injury cases the manls complaints 
of pain under various conditions of posture and manipula- 
tion are very important and, in some cases, are practically 
the only indications of his condition. If the doctor is 
sympathetic, these complaints will tell one story ; if he 
is not, they will tell another. Each doctor is speaking the 
truth as it appears to him, and yet his evidence almost 
entirely contradicts that of the other. 

Another weakness of many medical witnesses is that, 
havin'' once formed a particular view of a case, they 
henceforth inevitably regard the case from that point of 
view and frame their evidence Jn the way which they 
feel will best establish it. This is the type of witness 
who is most likely to come to grief under cross-examina- 
tion because he is almost certain, in his efforts to prove 
his opinion right, to say more than he can vouch for and 
to be compelled to admit that he is not, in fact, so s ure 

. Krcf This series of five articles by a legal correspondent 
appeared*" cm Mirth £3 ( P- *»>. and the second on March 17th 
(p. 50S). 


as at first lie said he was. There is also the unfortunate 
fact that the qualities which constitute a valuable witness 
in the eyes of counsel appearing for one of the parties 
are by no means those which are most highly esteemed 
by a judge or a medical man. 

A member of the Bar once won a slashing victory in a 
compensation case. He was appearing for an insurance com- 
pany whose assured was the employer of a workman who 
had ruptured himself. The workman 'claimed compensation 
for total incapacity on the ground that his hernia was still 
persisting. The doctor consulted by the insurance company 
thought otherwise. Counsel spoke loud in the praises of his 
medical witness, who. lie declared, had largely won the case 
for them. “ He gave evidence magnificently,” counsel 
narrated. ** None of the usual qualification about ' I could 
not see any* evidence of persisting hernia * ; he said ' There 
was no hernia,' and when So-and-so on the other side tried to 
shake him, lie went on saying * There was no hernia.’ That 
is the kind of witness one wants.” 

This illustrates the melancholy fact that the scientific 
attitude, which knows that its evidence for the plainest 
of facts is at the best dubious and which in order to be 
honest must be tentative, is a constant source of anxiety 
and irritation to a tribunal which is trying to arrive at 
certainty. A dogmatic statement by* a medical witness 
that the facts are so-and-so, especially when there is a 
good deal of evidence to support it, comes like a vigorous 
and refreshing breeze into what must seem a fog of 
speculation. Nevertheless, as every medical and scientific 
man knows, the cases in which a medical witness can 
make a definite categorical statement of this kind without 
departing from the ideal of speaking, according to his 
conscience, nothing but the truth, are so few as to bo ■ 
almost negligible. 

Coming to Court 

The witness is told a day, time, and place for the 
hearing, but neither he nor anyone alse can tell how long 
the hearing is going to take. He should therefore be 
prepared to give up not only the named day but the 
next as well, and make provisional arrangements for some- 
one to look after his work until lie is free. An inquest 
or police court case is usually either finished on the first 
day or adjourned for a number of days ; a county court 
case is usually finished on the same day ; but a trial or 
civil action before assizes or in the High Court can well go 
on to a second day or even longer. ” New Procedure ” 
cases offer more hope of a quick finish than actions 
before a jury. The witness should see the counsel who is 
representing the party" calling him, and persuade him to 
call him as early" as possible and to ask the judge to 
release him as soon as he has given his evidence. 

The doctor should arrive punctually". He may r be in 
time to give his evidence even if he appears an hour, two 
hours, or half a day" late, but he is taking a risk of being 
severely reprimanded, if not punished, by" the judge, and 
he will make himself very' unpopular with solicitors and 
counsel, who are usually" in an anxious state which the , 
absence of a witness intensifies alarmingly". If it is 
necessary for him to hear the evidence of the other 
witnesses in order to give an opinion on it, he must arrive 
before the case is called. In any" event, the work goes 
forward much more smoothly if everymne is there and 
anything that has to be said between lawyers and witnesses 
can be said with plenty" of time in hand. If the witness 
knows the solicitor and lives near the court, he may" be 
able to arrange to keep in touch by telephone, so that he 
can carry on with his own work until shortly" before his 
presence is actually" wanted. When he is starting for ‘the 
court, let him be certain that he is taking with him all 
the documents he needs, including the memoranda, notes, 
bones, models, and anything else that he intends to use 
in the witness-box. 

In the Witness-box 

When the precepts of all the authorities are digested 
they amount roughly to the following. Have the subject- _ 
matter clear in ymur mind, and never let your mind 
wander. In Lord Riddell’s words: “He who vegetates 
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in the witness-box is lost." Listen to counsel’s question 
and make sure vou understand it. Answer in non- 
technical language. Avoid exaggeration or committing 
yourself to something which you do not really know. 
Treat counsel for both sides alike. Do not argue with 
counsel, and, no matter how much he annoys you, never 
lose your temper. 

The doctor who is used to giving evidence in court will 
probably not need such elementary advice. The doctor 
who is not used to the witness-box will probably be so 
frightened that as soon as his name is called he will 
forget any advice he may have memorized. Nevertheless, 
a doctor who studies carefully the cardinal rules of the 
work is bound to assimilate something of the essential 
attitude of which all maxims are an expression. He will 
find no better instruction than in Taylor’s Medical Juris- 
prudence, vol. i. As soon as he enters the witness-box 
the witness takes the oath.' The form is printed on a 
card fixed to the front of the box, and he is fully in- 
structed by the usher. He need not kiss the Testament, 
and, as Taylor points out, it is advisable on every ground 
not to do so. It is sufficient to hold the book in the 
right hand, or even to ra ; se the right hand, so long as 
the witness recites the prescribed words. A witness who 
objects on conscientious grounds to taking an oath (for 
example, a Quaker, a Moravian, or an atheist) may be 
allowed to make an affirmation having the same validity 
as an oath. 

The first piece of advice, to have the subject-matter 
clear in his mind, is really kept before the witness comes 
to court at all. He should have decided in every detail 
what lie considers to be the truth of the whole matter, 
and the- manner and language in which he shall present 
that truth, and should have tested his evidence by a 
sparring-match with a friendly cross-examiner, and his 
language by conversation with a layman. When he goes 
into the box he must follow a rule which really is the 
corollary of this first piece of advice, and that is to carry' 
out resolutely what he has decided to do. He has 
formed an honest and unbiased opinion ; he should then 
st:ck to it tenaciously, even obstinately, in the face- of 
the adversary. To be unbiased and impartial it is not 
necessary to agree with the suggestions that cross-examin- 
ing counsel urges in opposition to the witness’s considered 
opinion, or even to admit that there may be some truth 
in them. The term “ adversary ” is not out of place, 
however little the witness identifies himself with. the side 
who has called him. Counsel for the other side — -very' 
properly, for it is his job — does identify himself with his 
side. He is strongly partial, and he takes the view 
" Whoever is not for me is against me.” The medical 
man, therefore, battles with cross-examining counsel to 
uphold the view which he has formed as an impartial 
witness. When he realizes that his work in the witness- 
box, as far as cross-examination is concerned, is in the 
nature of a contest — a clean and friendly one, but none 
the less a fight— he will see that all the’ rules which the 
authorities on medical jurisprudence have evolved for 
him are much, the same as the rules which would guide 
him if he were competing in a tennis or boxing tourna- 
ment. Counsel for his own side will probably treat him 
fairly gently, but counsel for the other side’ may assail 
him with energy and craft, and he must keep his wits 
about him and, so to say, keep on his feet, in order that 
lie may come out of the witness-box with credit, havin'' 
told the truth as he has seen it and not as counsei for the 
other side has suggested it. 

First of all. counsel for his own side will draw out the 
evidence in chief : the witness's account of the facts, his 
opinions on those facts, and perhaps his views cn’ the 
evidence which he has heard other witnesses .five. 
Counsel will do this in such a wav that the witness's 
evidence will appear as favourable as possible to his side. 
This is his duty, 'and by the practice of the court the 
witness is for the time being in his hands. The doctor 
should remember this and confine himself — at nnv rate 
unt i counsel has finished — to answering counsel's ques- 
tion’s without trying to-cetermine for himself the order 
in which the evidence shall be presented. If he appre- 


ciates the part allotted to him in this operation he will 
save the court and himself a good deal of time and 
trouble. He must attend carefully to the questions which 
counsel puts, and give to them the best answers he can, 
addressing himself to the judge and jury', who are most 
concerned with the answer, in a clear voice. If he wishes 
to address. the judge, -he uses the term " My Lord ’-’ or 

Your Lordship ” in the High Court or at assizes, and 
■' Your Honour ” in the county court ; he will call a 
magistrate " Your Worship " and a coroner “ Mr. 
Coroner " or " Sir." He will save the court, not to 
mention the reporters, much trouble if he remembers to 
speak up. He must avoid lecturing the court, but if 
the question demands answer by' a lengthy' statement 
the witness should observe whether the judge is taking 
down the evidence in longhand ; if so, he should dictate 
the • statement in sentences of convenient length, waiting 
between each .until he sees the judge’s pen stop. If 
counsel reads to him an extract from a document, in 
order perhaps to ask his opinion on the passage, the 
yvitness should ask counsel to let him see the document 
before he commits himself to a reply'. It is just possible 
that if counsel had started the quotation a little earlier 
or finished it a little later the sense of the question and 
answer might have been quite different. 

, Let the medical witness be most careful not to guess, 
exaggerate, or say' anything of which he is not absolutely 
certain. Counsel, in his eagerness to do the best he can for 
his side, may try' to flatter his witness into giving opinions 
on matters which are not properly within his scope. 

Sir William Willcox 1 gives a good example of how a witness 
should behave in this' situation. Sir Edward Marshall Hall 
once asked a medical man to give his opinion concerning 
statistics of death from diphtheria before and after treatment 
with antitoxin. The doctor said: “It is not my special 
department. I am not an expert on this matter, and I should 
prefer net to answer these questions." The judge quite rightly 
supported this witness, and the evidence on the point was left 
for other doctors who had made a special study of the subject. 
If that witness had been indiscreet enough to express a wrong 
opinion, it would have been put to each of the better-qualified 
witnesses in turn and have been contradicted, a procedure 
damaging to the professional dignity of the first witness. 

1 1 To be continued) 


The Services 

Colonel H. F. Humphreys, O.B.E., M.C., T.A., has been 
appointed Honorary* Physician to the King, wee Colonel G. L. 
Thornton, M.C., T.A. 

Colonel A. R. Moodie, T.D., has been appointed Honorarv 
Surgeon to the King, vice Colonel C. L. Isaac, T.D. T.A, (ret.). 


AUXILIARY R.A.M.C. FUNDS 
The annual meeting of the members of the Auxiliary R.A.M.C. 
Funds will be held at 5.15 p.m. on Friday, April 13th, at 
II, Char.dos Street,' Cavendish Square, W., when the annual 
report and financial 'statement for the year ended December 
31st, 1933, wiil.be presented and the officers and committee 
for the current year elected. 


NAVAL MEDICAL COMPASSIONATE FUND 
A meeting of the subscribers of the Naval Medical Com- 
passionate Fund will be hc-ld on April 19th, at 3 p.m., at 
the Medical Department of the Navy, Admiralty, S.W.l, to 
elect six directors of the Fund. 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 
Colonel Robert Bradlev Roe, Madras Medical Service (ret.) 
died at Ip-den. Oxen, bn March 5th. ngtd 75. was barn 
on March 22nd. 185S, the son of the Rev. Robert Brad!'-.- 
Roe of Wincanton, Somerset, and was tducaled at Sr 
George's, taking the M.R.C.S.' and L.S.A. in 1SSI, Entering 
the I.M.S. as surgeon on October 1st, ISSt, he became colonel 
on April 30th. 1911. and retired cn Slav 15th, 1914. Most 
of his service was spent in civil <mplnv', as civil surg'd? of 
Akola and Amraoti. in the Be mrs, and later of Nagpur in 
the Central Prov inces. 

‘ Ttatis. Mid.-Lrg. Soc., 1S31, nxiv. 102. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 


The Road Traffic Bill was introduced by Major Stanley in 
the House of Commons on March 2Glh. Its chief purpose 
is to increase safety on roads. It does not incorporate 
the proposals made in Lord Moynihan’s Road Traffic 
(Compensation for Accidents) Bill. During the week the 
House of Commons further debated the Unemployment 
Bill, and took Scottish Bills. 

In the House of Lords, on March 21st, the Indian Pay 
(Temporary Abatements) Bill was read a second time. 
On March 22nd the Birmingham United Hospitals Bill 
was' reported with amendments. The Wirrall 'Joint Hos- 
pitals Bill was reported without amendments, and its 
third reading was set down for March 27th. On the same 
date the Dyestuffs Import Regulation Bill and the Rural 
Water Supplies Bill were. reported. The Solicitors’ Bill 
and the British Hydrocarbon Oils Production Bill were 
read a third time, and the-jPelroleum Production Bill was 
read a first time. 

A report by the Attorney-General on the Plymouth 
Hospitals Amalgamation .Bill was presented to the House 
of Commons on March" 23rd. 

The Parliamentary’ Medical Committee- has asked Mr. - 
Neville Chamberlain to receive representations about the 
remuneration of medical practitioners under the National 
Health Insurance Acts. On March 2Gth Mr. J. H. Thomas' 
received a joint deputation from the Parliamentary Medical 
Committee and the Social Hygiene Council; The deputa- 
tion included Sir Francis Fremantle, Dr. Howitt, Captain 
Elliston, Colonel Buchan, Dr. Drummond Shiels, Sir Basil 
Blackett, Major Orde Brown, ."and Mrs. Neville Rolfe. 
It adduced evidence of undue prevalence of disease in 
Bechuanaland, and the lack of an adequate medical 
service. Mr. Thomas promised to -inquire into the matter. 

On March 14th the Conservative Health and Housing 
Committee met, with Sir Francis Fremantle in the chair. 
Sir Leslie Scott, chairman of the Central Association for 
Mental Welfare, and Miss Evelyn Fox, secretary of the 
association, presented their view of the necessity for a 
Bill legalizing voluntary sterilization. The committee 
heard, with sympathy, that the Central Association was 
rousing support for the Bill on this subject, but during 
the discussion a general suggestion was made that the 
subject should be dealt with by a Government Bill. 


Methylated Spirit Drinking 

The second reading of the Methylated Spirits Bill was 
moved in the House of Commons on March 23rd by Miss 
Horsbrugh. She said the regulations now in force for con- 
trolling the sale of mineralized methylated spirit had been 
applied very fairly, but in ’some cases carelessly. The 
present regulations were under the Spirit Act of 1880, amended 
by ' the Revenue Act of 1886, and there were certain regula- 
tions in Methylated Spirits Orders. One section of the 1880 
Act made it an offence to prepare or attempt to prepare any 
methylated spirit for use as or for a beverage, or as a 
mixture with the beverage. Another section of the same Act 
made it an offence to sell any methylated spirit, whether so 
prepared or not, for a beverage or mixed with a beverage. 
These restrictions not having proved sufficient, and the 
number of convictions for drinking methylated spirit having 
increased, a new formula was introduced m 1924, which in- 
cluded a certain amount of pyridine. For the year after there 
was a fall in convictions because people believed that what 
had been added was poison, but since that time there had 
been a steady increase. The evil of methylated spirit drink- 
ing was widespread, and not confined to the poor districts of 
big toivns. In Scotland the figures were higher than in 
England, and although there had been a sustained de- 
crease in general convictions for drunkenness, convictions for 
drunkenness due to methylated spirit had not decreased 


10 any extent. She regretted .that the figures were not 
tabulated in Scotland so clearly as in .England, but <in 
six ' of the largest lioroughs the total annual convictions * for 
this offence remained at about 1,000. She' had heard of one 
person being brought before the court fifty-one times, but 
out of 553 persons apprehended in Glasgow last year 337 
were before the court for the first time. In Inverness forty* 
two out of seventy-four cases of drunkenness in one year were 
due to drinking methylated spirit, and twenty-three of 
these were before the court for the first time in 1932. 
Methylated spirit 60 above proof was sold for Sd. a quart ; 
when mixed with water it was not obnoxious, and it was 
flavoured with peppermint or with ground ginger. There were 
many ways of treating the spirit so that the pyridine could be 
removed. In this Bill no restriction was proposed on surgical 
spirit or spirit of perfume. When pyridine was added in 
1924 permission was given for industrial spirit to be used for 
surgical purposes under a certain formula. Although castor 

011 and other ingredients were added to surgical spirit it was 
still a favourite drink in many places. If a little milk was 
added and the mixture shaken the castor oil and other, 
ingredients came to the top with the cream, and consumable 
alcohol was secured. The formula for that surgical spirit 
had been withdrawn in the previous week by the Customs 
and Excise, and new formulae substituted from March 1 5th. 
She hoped that if the spirit could still be treated so as to 
make it drinkable the permit for surgical spirit would be 
removed. To discover whether the drinking of methylated 
spirit was a danger to the health of the people she had com- 
municated with medical officers of health, police surgeons, 
professors, and hospital doctors, and none had suggested that 
it was not injurious. Professor Sydney Smith, professor of 
medicine at Edinburgh University, said: 

"It is much more toxic than ordinary alcohol owing to 
the fact that it takes much longer to be destroyed in the 
tissues, and the effect of one dose may last for several days. 
One of the most disastrous effects is connected with dis- 
orders of vision. In the last year or' two there have been 
•treated in the Edinburgh Koynl Infirmary about thirty cases 
of definite methylated spirit poisoning, and two of these 
cases proved fatal. Coupled with toxic poisoning is the 
poisonous effect oil the central nervous system." 

The present Bill was based upon an Act in force in Northern 
Ireland in which the restrictions were perhaps more stringent ; 
that Act had been successful# The Bill suggested that licences 
should not be granted to a retailer of mineralized methylated 
spirit unless that retailer had a certificate from the local 
authority to say that he had been listed as a person who was 
suitable for the sale and whose premises were suitable. It 
also provided that the seller’s name should be entered in the 
local authority’s list, that the bottle or other container -of 
the spirit should be labelled, that the seller before handing 
over the spirit to a purchaser should enter in a register-the ■ 
purpose for which the spirit was required, and that the 
register should be signed by the purchaser. The Bill also 
provided that a 1 signed order might be taken. If the Bill 
became law many persons would be warned of the harm due 
to drinking this spirit. Chief constables in England and 
Scotland had told her that the effect of putting the onus 
on the purchaser in the way suggested would check the evil. 
In many cases the police knew the people who at present 
obtained this spirit -in order to supply it to others, but they 
had no power to deal with them. Mr*. Herbert Williams 
seconded the motion. He suggested that it might be possible 
to introduce an emetic without destroying the value of the 
spirit for the purposes for which it was legally obtained. 

Sir Wilfrid Sudden moved the rejection of the Bill. He 
said that methylated spirit was essential in the medical and 
dental professions, and in the boudoir. It was used in 
beauty parlours, and was essential in the engineering trades. 
He criticized the Bill in detail. Colonel. Applin, seconding the” 
amendment, said that in country districts methylated spirit 
was hawked by the oilman’s cart, which went round selling 
groceries and other things, or it was sold in small shops out 
of a can. The suggested precautions would greatly incon- 
venience villagers. 

Mr. Douglas Hacking, for the Home Office, said that in 
the opinion of the Government chemist the addition of other 
liquids to methylated spirit would not get rid of the pyridine. 
Dilution with water might cause some mineral naphtha to 
float to the top, but the liquid would still retain a large 
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measure ofjlie wood naphtha, pyridine, and dye, and would | 
remain nauseous. In England and Wales the problem of 
methylated spirit drinking was not large. In 1932 convictions j 
lor drunkenness so caused were 596, or 2 per cent, of all the j 
convictions for drunkenness that year. Ibis meant that one ! 
person was convicted for methylated spirit drunkenness in 
every 68,000 ol the population, # or, making an allowance for 
addicts, not more than one in every 75,000 of the population 
of England and Wales. The Royal Commission on Licensing 
had • commended to the authorities concerned the desirability, 
of discovering a denalurant which would be even more eftec- 
tive, but the Commission inclined to doubt whether much 
more could be done by legislative or administrative action 
to check the drinking of these spirits. He doubled the 
effectiveness of the provisions of the Bill. “He regretted that, 
so far as England and Wales were concerned, the Government 
could only leave the Bill to the House. Mr. Hacking also 
regretted that the Secretary for Scotland had been called away 
on urgent business, and could not express an opinion on 
behalf of the Scottish Office. Sir E. Graham-Little said he 
could not confirm Miss Horsbmgh’s belief that there was a 
strong medical opinion in favour of the Bill. The subject 
had not appeared in the medical press for the last ten years. 
The medical profession was more concerned with other 
poisons. Mr, Macquisten said the drinking of methylated 
spirit was an especial evil in large towns, and the Bill would 
abate it considerably. The Bill gave local authorities the 
same power to refuse licences as did the Poisons Act. Mr. 
Burnett and Mr. Dingle Foot supported the Bill as repre- 
sentatives of Aberdeen and Dundee. Mr. Burnett said that 
of 250 convictions during 1933 for drunkenness in Aberdeen 
eighty-eight were in respect of the drinking of ordinary 
alcohol, 124 in respect of red wine often mixed with methy- 
lated spirit, and thirty-eight in respect of methjdated spirit 
unmixed'. 

On the 1 motion that the House divide on the Bill the voting 
was 48 to 28, and as the numbers were not sufficient to carry 
the closure there was no division on the second reading. 


Rond Accidents: .Early Legislation 
Colonel Ucadlam told Mr. Austruther-Gray, on March 15th, 
that the Minister of Transport hoped to introduce before 
Easter a Bill with a view to reducing road accidents. On 
the same date he told Mr. Leckic that the Road and Rail 
Traffic Act, which had just conic into operation, amended the 
provisions of the Road Traffic Act of 1930 in regard to pay- 
ments to hospitals for treating persons injured by motor 
accidents on the highways. It would be premature to con- 
sider further amending legislation now. [Mr. Leckic, in his 
question, suggested a short Bill compelling insurance com- 
panies which covered third-party risks to pay adequate 
remuneration to the hospitals for their services in these cases.] 
Colonel IIe.vdlam states that arrangements' have been made 
with the Home Secretary and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland for the number of persons killed and* injured on the 
roads to be reported weekly for a period beginning at Easter, 
so that they might be available for publication in the coming 
campaign for the reduction of road accidents. 


Vaccination 

Replying to Mr. Grows. on March 15th, Sir Hilton Young j 
saul lie was aware that in Leicester, during the past twintv- 
five years, not -more than 5 per cent, of the children bom j 
had been vaccinated ; that during the twenty-five years 
1905 to 1929 no death was registered from small-pox ; that 
during seventeen of those years no' casts occurred ; and that 
during the* years 1929 to 1931 two outbreaks of mild small-' 
pox which occurnd in the city were attended by only two 
chains. Th»>c figures might with advantage be supplemented , 
bv the Registrar-General’ s official record that during the 
1929-31 outbreak 2.S71 cases of small-pox occurred in 
Leicester {967 of these cases being notified to the local 
authority in the first quarter of 1931). The facts were wall 
known to his Department and their significance duly appre- 
citted. He saw; no reason for instituting a special inquire*. 

On Much 15th Lord Stanley told Mr. Groves that in 
1933 there wire seventy-four cases cf catarrh on H.M.S. 
Funaus. No case of spotted fever recurred that year, but 
then.- was one case in January, 1934. The rating affected 


was landed at the Isolation Hospital, Gibraltar. Lord Stanley 
could not say whether he had been vaccinated or inoculated. 
Unless they objected on conscientious grounds all officers and 
men yere revaccinated at intervals of five years. They were 
also inoculated against tire typhoid group before a ship went 
abroad and at intervals during foreign service. It was not 
the custom to inoculate against spotted fever. 

On March 19th Mr. Duff Cooper told Mr. Groves that 
no record was kept by the War Office of the number of 
“ bad arms ” resulting from the vaccination of recruits, with 
the exception of cases which were admitted to hospital. 

Sir Hilton Young, replying to Mr. Groves on March 19th, 
stated that it was not with the approval of his Department 
that registrars of births, marriages, and ' deaths handed to 
persons registering births printed matter, other than the certi- 
ficate of registration and Form A under the 'Vaccination Acts. 
He was not aware of any statutory authority under which 
public health committees could require registrars of births 
to distribute any forms other than those which they were 
required to issue under the Registration and Vaccination Acts. 


Nitrophenol 

Replying to Mr. McEntec on March 22nd, Sir John 
Gilmour stated he had received a report of an inquest at 
Paddington concerning the death of a girl from an overdose of 
a drug of the nitrophenol class. The Poisons Board, set up 
to advise him under the Pharmacy and • Poisons Act of last 
year, was considering restrictions to be applied to this and 
other poisons. Meanwhile it was clearly desirable that this 
drug should be placed under the utmost restriction. He was 
in consultation with the Lord President of the Council and 
with the Pharmaceutical Society, who, until the new Act was 
brought into force, were- the responsible authorities, with 
a view to its being scheduled as a poison at the earliest 
possible date. He also proposed to take up the matter with 
the manufacturers, with a view to the adoption of further 
precautions. He agreed with Sir Reginald Banks that the 
coroner had said the manufacturers had taken ample pre- 
cautions against the misuse of the drug by warning on the 
bottle and otherwise, and that nobody was to blame except 
the unfortunate woman who disregarded the instructions. 


Birth on the Isle of Scarp 

On March 20th Mr. T. B. W. Ramsay asked the Secretary 
of Stale for Scotland if he was aware that the wife of James 
McLennan, Isle of Scarp, who was delivered of a baby by 
an untrained midwife at Scarp on January 13th, was con- 
veyed over the island, the sea, and the uncompleted Hushinish 
road on a stretcher to a motor car for transport to Tarbert, 
Harris, eighteen miles away, on January 14th ; that ultimately 
she was conveyed by car to Lewis Hospital, Stornoway, where 
she was delivered of a second baby on January 15th ; and. 
seeing that the people of Scarp had repeatedly asked for a 
trained nurse, pier, and road transport facilities, what action 
he proposed to take in the matter. Mr. Skelton said be 
understood that the facts of the case were generally as stated. 
Some time before the birth the doctor visited Mrs. McLennan 
and strongly urged her to go to Tarbert for her confinement. 
He again saw her a few* clays before the birth, and repeated 
this advice. Neither the doctor nor the trained nurse was 
summoned until after the first child was bom. Within two 
hours of receiving' the telephone message ashing for assistance 
they reached the island, and under the .doctor's personal 
supervision the patient was removed to the hospital, where 
she was successfully delivered of the second child. A elector 
and nurse were available in Tarbert, and the installation of 
a telephone between Tarbert and Hushinish' had reduced the 
difficulty of summoning thi-m to Scarp. The Department of 
Health was satisfied that these arrangements were adequate. 
The provision of improved transport facilities was a matter 
in the first instance for the County Council of Inverness. Mr. 
Ramsay asked if Mr. Skelton was aware that the doctor who 
gave the information mentioned in the question also stated 
that if a district nurse was given to Scarp the island would 
be lucky indeed compared with other islands. Mr. Skelton 
said he thought if other women in similar circumstances would 
take the advice profit red to Mrs. McLennan, and go to a 
proper home in time, many of the difficulties incidental to 
life on scattered islands would be removed. 
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Diphtheria Immunization in Acton Schools . — Sir Hilton 
Young told Mr. Groves, on March 20th, that diphtheria 
immunization had been carried out by the Acton Town 
Council in its schools in its capacity of health authority. All 
children over 7 years of age were Schick-testcd before im- 
munization, but the children in the infants' department of 
one school only were so tested. The immunizing material 
used was almost wholly T.A.M. (toxoid-antitoxin mixture), 
but T.A.F. (toxoid-antitoxin floccules) was used in' a few 
cases. Three injections were given in the great majority of 
cases. The inoculated children were Schick-tested more than 
three months after the final inoculation. 'Fight out of approxi- 
mately 1,600 were still Schick-positive. 

Cheap Milk Supply to Hospitals , — Replying to Sir Alfred 
Beit, on March 15th, Dr. Elliot said it would be for the 
Milk Marketing Board to frame proposals for expenditure 
from the milk publicity fund. The approved programme was 
required to contain, inter alia, provision for the supply of 
milk to schools at reduced rates. It would be open to the 
boards to consider other suggestions, such as that the cheap 
milk should be supplied to hospitals. On the same date Mr. 
Elliot estimated the home production of milk in England and 
Wales during 1933 at 1,368 million gallons; in Scotland at 
171 million gallons; and in Northern Ireland at 90 million 
gallons. Imports of condensed milk during the year were 
equivalent to 100 million gallons. 

Payment of Public Vaccinators .— Sir Hilton Young told 
Mr. Groves, on^March 14th, that he would bear in mind 
his suggestion that the fee system of payment for sendees 
rendered by public vaccination officers should be abolished 
when he was next promoting legislation or issuing- orders 
dealing with vaccination. 

Diphtheric! Antitoxin .— Sir Hilton’ Young told Mr. Groves, 
on - March ISth, that toxoid-antitoxin was still used lor 
diphtheria immunisation in this country- There had been no 
alteration in the strength of the mixtures used during the last 
twelve months. 


(Obituary 


WILLIAM PRINGLE MORGAN, M.B., D.P.H. 

Past President, Sussex Branch 

It is" with great regret we have to record the death, at 
the age of 72, of Dr. William Pringle Morgan, in a nursing 
home in London, from septic endocarditis. Dr. Morgan 
was born at Rostrevor, Ireland, and received his education 
at Dundalk Grammar School, Ennis College, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated B.A., M.B., B.Ch. 
He settled iri practice in 188G at Seaford, which he saw- 
rise from a small fishing village to a good-sized town, with 
twenty-five schools at the date of his retirement in 1928. 
Although over .age he joined the Army during the Great 
War, being posted to Malta and Salonika, Among his 
other activities were the following. He was a member, 
later chairman, of the Seaford Urban District Council, 
and chairman of the local branch of the League of Rations 
Union and was well known in Masonic circles. He was 
the third Master of the Seaford Lodge on two occasions. 
In 1911 he was Provincial Junior Grand Deacon. He was 
well known for his work in the British Medical Assocm- 
tion. especially in Sussex. He was president of the 
Sussex Branch in 1925. and had acted as one of the 
Representatives of the Brighton Division- 1930-3 He 
had been elected again by h.s colleagues for the forth- 
coming Bournemouth Meeting.' All those who met him 
It the various Representative Meetings will remember 
that, though he spoke seldom, when he did his utterance.,, 
quiedy and clearly delivered, were full of sound common 
sense When he visited Dublin last year he was full of 
iov and enthusiasm at once again returning to h.s Alma 
Mater and paid visits to many of his old haunts. His 
kind and genial hospitality, when president of the Branch 
will be remembered by all those who came in contact iwtn 
him. He was cremated at Golden; Green, and on March 


24th a memorial sendee was held at Seaford Parish 
Church, which was attended by large numbers of old 
friends, patients, colleagues, and officials, who desired to 
pay a last tribute of respect to a beloved doctor. He was 
a man of transparent honesty, always ready to do a kind- 
ness when the chance offered. No better tribute can be 
paid to him than that of his colleagues — " A perfect 
gentleman.” Dr. Morgan leaves a widow, two daughters, 
and two sons — Dr. A. G. Morgan of Harley Street and 
Major Morgan of Exeter. 


THE LATE DR. DARLEY HARTLEY 
Dr. Alfred Cox writes : 

Your notice of the death of my old friend William 
Darley Hartley demands from me a word in recognition 
of all I owed him, officially and personally, when I was 
medical secretary. The Empire-wide organization of the 
B.M.A." leads very often to requests at headquarters for 
information which can only be satisfied if one has access 
to reliable sources on the spot. A query about prospects 
in Canada meant a reference to Routley ; about Australia, 
the never-forgotten .Todd ; and Darley Hartley was for 
many years my infallible guide and friend in South Africa. 
His knowledge of medical affairs in that country and his 
influence were equalled by his sagacity and kindness. 
Officially, he combined the offices of editor of the South 
African Medical Journal with a medical agency in which 
he was assisted by his son, but unofficially he was also 
the medical secretary for that country, and I always, 
advised doctors who were thinking of settling in South 
Africa to see Hartley as soon as they could after arrival. 

He was an ardent South African, but he firmly believed 
that it was for the good of that country that its medical 
profession should be guided by the. traditions and ethics 
of the old country, and therefore he threw himself into 
the work of organizing the B.M.A.. in South Africa with 
great vigour. My mission to South Africa in 1926-7 was 
a very difficult one.' It would have been an impossible 
one had it not been for two men who stand out, amongst 
others, in my memory— Darley Hartley and Orenstein. 
The morning after my arrival at Capetown I spent with 
Hartley in his office, and I was, to my great benefit, in 
close touch with him throughout my tour. Ever since 
my return I have kept up an occasional correspondence 
with him, and to the very last he exhibited all those gifts 
of sympathy and knowledge which endeared him to all 
who knew him. I am glad to be able to pay this last 
tribute to a man who richly deserved the honour of being 
the first Gold Medallist of the Association in South Africa, 
and the gratitude of all who had the pleasure of working 
with him. 


THE LATE DR. A. G. BARRS 
Dr. M. P. K. Menon (Edmonton) writes: 

I would like to add my tribute — the tribute of an Indian 
student — to the memory of that large-hearted Englishman, , 
the late Dr. A. G. Barrs of Leeds. It was my good 
fortune to be his clinical clerk at the Leeds Infirmary 
during my student days — and how I enjoyed those six 
months! I was thrilled by his personality and overcome 
by his kindness and his accessibility. He was by no 
means a textbook teacher. He had no time for rare 
diseases or miraculous cures. He made one observe the 
main and essential landmarks of our science, and although 
at times he may have been a little too sure about his 
aphorisms we students accepted them, as we loved and 
respected him. He had great psychological insight into 
human nature, and always knew, as if by instinct, what 
his patients and his students desired — and did his utmost 
to provide it. He was very human, and knew the human 
failings. The world is indeed poorer for his passing. 


The death took place in London, on March 13th, of- 
Dr. Archibald Stodart-Walker of Denham, Bucks. He 
was bom in 1870 at St. Fort, Fife, and was a nephew 
of Professor John Stuart Blackie, the celebrated professor 
of Greek at Edinburgh University. Dr. Stodart-Walker 
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was educated at Liverpool College and at the University 
of Edinburgh, where he graduated M.B., C.M. in -1891. 
He studied also in London, Paris, and Bologna, Aiter 
acting as resident house-physician to the late Professor 
Grainger Stewart in the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, he 
subsequently became assistant professor in physiology and 
clinical tutor at Edinburgh University. He joined the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh as a Member 
in 1895, proceeding to the Fellowship in 1S97. After 
considerable research in the subjects of psychology and 
neurology Dr. Stodart-AValker abandoned the profession of 
medicine for that of literature in the year 189S. During 
his medical course at Edinburgh University he took an 
active interest in student affairs, being president of the 
Students' Representatve Council in 1890 and president 
of the Students’ Union in 1891 ; he also acted for a time 
as editor of The Student. He served in the R.A.M.C. 
during the war with the rank of major, being mentioned 
in dispatches and receiving the M.B.E. for his sendees. 
From 1919 to 1925 he acted as -president of the Joint 
Sun-ey Board at the Ministry of Pensions. Dr. Stodart- 
Wallter published many works dealing with literary sub- 
jects, including The Letters of John Stuart Blackie 
in 1909 ; The Struggle for Success, 1900 ; Habit and 
Control, 1901 ; Robert Buchanan, the Poet of Modern 
Revolt, 1901 ; A Volunteer Haversack, 1902 ; A Beggar's 
Wallet, 1905 ; and Occasional Verse, 1920. He was a 
keen art critic, and founded in 1907 the Scottish Modem 
Arts Association, of which he was appointed chairman. 


Medical News 


The British Orthopaedic Association, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Harry Platt, will hold a spring meeting in 
Holland on Thursday, Friday, and. Saturday, April 12th, 
I3th, and 14th. An interesting scientific and social pro- 
gramme has been arranged. Thursday will be spent with 
Dr. Murk Jansen at the Anna-Kliniek. On Friday the 
members will visit the clinic of Dr. Schoemaker at The 
Hague, and on Saturday the clinic of Professor Noordenbos 
at Amsterdam. The excursions for members and their 
ladies will include, amongst others, a visit to the Frans 
Hals Museum and a special trip to the Bulb Fields. 

At the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
26, Portland Place, W., on Tuesdav, May Sth, at 5.30 
p.m., Dr. Jane Walker, C.H.. will’ deliver a Chadwick 
Public Lecture on " Village Hygiene ; Water Supply ; 
Disposal of Refuse." Sir James Crichton-Broivne, F.R.S., 
will preside. Admission free, without ticket. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute has arranged a sessional 
meeting at the Town Hall, Bolton, on Friday, April 13th, 
at 5 p.m., when a discussion'on “ Public Baths in Rela- 
tion to Health and Disease ” will be opened bv Dr. R. M. 
Galloway, medical officer of health) Bolton ; to' be followed 
by a discussion, opened bv Mr. Cvril H. Walker on 
" The Technique of Rehousing, etc., 'from Slum Areas.” 

A three months' course in clinical practice and hospital 
administration will be given at the Brook Hospital, 
Shooter s Hill, S.E., by Dr. J. V. Armstrong, on Mondavs 
and Wednesdays, at 9.30 a.in., and alternate Saturdavs 
-at a tune' to be arranged, beginning April 4th. It is 'in- 
tended for those studying for the D.P.H., and complies 
with the requirements of the General Medical Council's 
revised regulations, which came into force on October 
1st. 1931. A course may. however, be taken under the 
previous regulations for £4 4s. The fee (£3 13s Gd ) 
should be paid to the medical officer of health L C C 

r, u !’, IiC oS ra,th Dc P artmcn t (Special Hospitals). ’ Count v 
Hall, S.E.l. 

The Fellowship of Medicine announces a further lecture- 
demonstration, on shortness of breath, bv Dr Clarh 
Kemiedv, at 11, Chandos Street, on' April 10th at 
2.30 p.m. (There will be no lecture on April 3rd.) An nU- 
day course in proctology will be given at St Mark's 
Hospital from April 9th to 14th. There will be an after- 
noon course at tile Infants Hospital from April 9th to 
-1st ; and an evening course in rheumatism at the British 


Red Cross Clinic, Peto Place, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
from April 10th to 26th. A week-end course in general 
medicine 'and surgery has been arranged at the Southend- 
on-Sea General Hospital on April 14th and 15th. Six 
lectures on the diagnosis and treatment of chronic 
diseases of the chest in general practice will be given by 
Dr. Ellman, at 11, Chandos Street, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, at S.30 p.m., from April 11th to 27th. Demon- 
strations for candidates for the M.R.C.P. have been 
arranged during April, and particulars may be bad from 
the secretary' of the Fellowship, 1, Wimpole Street, W.l. 
Other forthcoming courses include ophthalmology at the 
Royal Eye Hospital, April 16th to 2Sth ; gynaecology at 
the Samaritan Hospital. April 2Sth and 29th ; psycho- 
logical medicine at the Maudsley Hospital, April 30th to 
May 26th ; dermatology at St. John’s Hospital, April 
30th to May’ 26th. Three lectures (free to members and 
associates of the Fellowship) will be given at the Medical 
Society of London, on April 19tli, 26th, and May 3rd ; 
the first, by Mr. F. W. Edridge-Green, will deal with 
vision and colour- vision. 

In connexion with the inauguration of the new State- 
built thermal establishment at Aix-les-Bains an inter- 
national scientific conference on rheumatoid arthritis will 
be held in that town from June 2Sth to July 1st, under 
the patronage of the French League against Rheumatism. 
The chairman will be Professor Bezan9on of Paris, and 
discussions will be opened by Sir William Wiilcox and 
Drs. S. Gilbert Scott and F. J. Bach, among others. 
Inquiries should be addressed to M. Dussuel, Rue du 
Casino 1, Aix-les-Bains (Savoie), France. 

The fifth Congress of Jugoslav Surgery’ will be held at 
Belgrade from April 2Sth to May 1st, when the following 
subjects will be discussed : surgical tuberculosis of the 
lungs and pleura, introduced by Professor Ivostitch of 
Belgrade ; fractures of the long bones of the extremities, 
introduced b\ r Dr. Florschutz of Zagreb and Dr. Simovitcli 
of Belgrade ; and indications for the Caesarean operation, 
introduced by Professors Durst of Zagreb and Bogdano- 
vitch of Belgrade. 

The French Society of Ophthalmology will hold its 
fortv-seventli congress in Paris from May 14th to 17th, 
when the chief subject for discussion will be biomicroscopy 
of the normal and diseased conjunctiva, introduced by’ 
MM. Cuenoil and Ratal of Tunis. Further information 
can be obtained from the general secretary. Dr. Rent 
Onfray, 6, Avenue de la Motte-Picquet, Paris, Se. 

The Oxford University Press lias ready for early’ 
publication, as an addition to the Oxford Medical Publi- 
cations, The Menace and Geography of Eclampsia in 
England and Wales, by Dr. Rorman Porritt. 


The King has confirmed the appointment of Dr. J. O. 
Shircore, C.M.G., to be an unofficial member of the 
Legislative Council of the Tanganyika Tcrritorv. 

On March 21st the Mayor of Torquay reopened the 
Corporation warm sea-water swimming bath, which lias 
been entirely refitted on modern lines, and is now equipped 
with a Bells filtration plant, with a three-hour, turnover 
which chlorinates, aerates, and warms the water as it 
passes through the filters. The ceremony was attended 
by representatives of the local medical profession. 




wii a special _ # 

Cathedral to celebrate the centenarv o[ tlie death "of Dr 
John Hevsham, founder of the Carlisle Dispensarv, and 
author of the Carlisle Tables of Mortality. Some- amount 
of the proceedings, and of Dr. C. \V. Graham's 'com- 
mcmorative oration, will appear in a later issue. * 

According to statistics issued by the League of Rations, 
the population of the world amounts to 2.012.800.000, 
to which Asia contributes 1,103,000,000, ’ Europ-’ 
a06.000.000, Rorth America 252,000.000, South America 
S3.000.000, Central America 34,000,000. Africa 14° Ol'O 000 
and Oceania 10.000.000. These figures represent an 
increase of 20,000.000 over those of 1930. 

The Prussian Home Office has recently drawn the atten- 
tion of mothers, midwivc-s. and clergymen at baptism to 
the increased prevalence of. pemphigus neonatorum. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Bacte-rliino-phage in Asthma 

* M.D.” (Devon) would be glad to hear, from anyone who 
has had experience o( bacte-rhino-phage in the treatment of 
asthma. Hu also asks for references to English literature 
thereon. 

Use of Quinine in Normal Labour .. 

Dr. W. J. Burns Selkirk (Birmingham) writes: May there 
not have been an old fallacy in Dr. Sheinkin's (March 17th, 
p. 516) argument— namely, that the tablets passed through 
undissolved ? It has seemed to me that the preliminary 
quinine (given in solution) helps otic to choose a suitable- 
day of confinement about full term, the hot bath and 
castor oil being more successful following the period of 
medication by quinine. _ 

■' G. B.” writes •, 11 Dr. Sheinkin had given doses of 1/2 to 
1 grain three times a day, and limited his time to the last 
six or eight weeks, his. results might have been better. 

The Pox Doctor’s Clerk 

Dr. Geohge Jones (London, S.E.) writes with reference to 
Dr. Philip Gosse’s inquiry about " the pox doctor's 
clerk”: Forty' years ago the late Dr. Jukes de Styrap 
was a frequent , contributor to your columns, chiefly on 
medical ethics. He published in 1890 a small book called 
The Young Practitioner : His Code and Tariff. At page 85 
he wrote: " Be careful that your repute for specia] interest 
in venereal diseases does not obscure and surpass that for 
other maladies, otherwise you may get the unenviable 
title of ’ P — x Doctor,' and entail social ostracism and the 
loss of family practice . . . or . . .by perpetually inquiring 
about the urine, and having it kept and -bottled for you, 
earn the easily acquired title of ’P — s Doctor.’ ” That our 
forefathers were in the habit of using plain words is known 
to every reader of Shakespeare : 2 Henry IV. Act I, Sc. ii, 
line 258 and below. " The 'gout galls the one, and .the 
pox pinches the other. ... A pox of this gout! or„a gout 
of this pox ! for the one, or the other, plays the rogue with 
my' great toe.” 

LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


History of Nitrous Oxide Anaesthesia 
Dr F William Cock, F.S.A. (Appledore, Kent), writes: In 
i&ii my old fellow-student. Dr. Dudley Buxton the anaes- 
thetist introduced me to J. F. BlennerhaSsett, who fitted 
me out with anaesthetic apparatus for a good.many years. 
The N O bottles were of steel, with the flat bottoms welded 
in ”'j F. B.” was a quaint bird, clever, ingenious, and 
oerfervid even to making interruptions at the local vestry 
or similar meetings: long-haired, with much-tangled beard, 
and withal a very likeable chap. After he died, or gave 
ud I was supplied by Barth and Co. for many years. 

- Somewhere in the early ’nineties I attended an old gentle- 
man named Orchard, who claimed to be the first to 


condense oxygen in a cylinder. A man was killed at 
b unchurch Street Station by the explosion of a 'gas-filled 
cylinder. The old gentleman, contrary to my orders, would 
attend* the inquest to find out where the fault in the 
metal was. It was winter, lie increased -his bronchitis, 
took to his bed, and though I believe I kepi him alive 
for at least a week by the use of his own oxygen (warmed 
by passing through a coil of gas -metal -tubing placed in a 
pail of hot water), he ultimately died " drowned in his own 
secretions." The early cylinders were a great nuisance by 
reason of the freezing of the water vapour in the neck. 
I believe I shared the idea of putting a tumed-up tube 
inside the delivery tube of the bottle, thus preventing the 
liquid gas escaping into the neck, freezing itself and the 
water vapour. But that is a long time ago. 

Chilblains 

** A. S." writes: Dr. Gilhson's letter on chilblains recalls 
my meeting a patient in a tram last autumn. Besides the 
weather, she complained of chilblains. As I have great 
faith in this, I said, " It is four years since I wore gloves, 
an I since then 1 have never had a chilblain." She smiled 
and said, " But mine are on the toes." I jokingly said. 
In that case you will have to wear nothing but sandals/' 
llcr reply, *’ 1 know what you mean, but it might have 
been better expressed," made the next car-stop a con- 
venient alighting place. I suppose Dr. Gillison would 
advise the elastic -bands round the ankles whilst dressing, 
and then to lie on the bed with the legs as high as 
possible — .an exercise that would at least tend to improve 
one’s appetite for breakfast. 

Adjustable Thermostat for a Car - 
Dr. Maxwell K. Barnett (Southampton) writes: I should 
like to call the attention of other general practitioners to 
the great benefits of an adjustable thermostat on a car. 
After running seven cars (two of which had _ radiator 
shutters) I have come to the conclusion that this is the 
ideal control for any machine which is left out for long 
jieriods in the cold and seldom properlj’ " warmed up." 
On my " A.C." the temperature of the water in 'the 
cylinder block rises to 70° in two or three hundred yards’ 
running, and I never have difficulty in starting from cold. 
The thermostat can be adjusted (if necessary) in a .few 
seconds, and without soiling one's hands. I need hardly 
mention that I have no financial interest in this fitment. 

COj Therapy in Lobar Pneumonia 
Surgeon Lieutenant A. F. Davy, R.N., writes: I read with 
interest Dr. Hilton's article on the above subject in the 
Journal of March 10th (p. 418), and in particular the con- 
clusions he had drawn. Surely, if pneumonia is an acuto 
general infection with a local manifestation in one or both 
Jungs, one's aim should be to rest the lungs as much as 
possible to avoid any further spread of infection. In these 
circumstances would" not CO, be definitely contraindicated, 
except in very special circumstances? 

Professor Adolphe Pinard 

The death of Professor Pinard (writes our Paris correspondent) 
has been the signal for a remarkable demonstration of 
affection and regret, not only in the medical, but also in 
the lay Press. In the French Academy of Medicine also 
he was the subject of a glowing tribute by its president. 
No epoch-making discoveries are associated with his name, 
and for this reason history will perhaps forget him. _ But 
he did very useful work by applying the discoveries of 
others, from Pasteur's onwards, to the problems of daily H/o 
as they affect mother and child. With his aptitude for 
thoroughness he spent the first half of his life drilling into all 
with whom he came in contact — medical students, nurses, 
midwives, and others — the essentials of clinical obstetrics. 
At the Baudelocque he was the centre of the younger genera- 
tion of medical men, foreigners as well as Frenchmen. At 
the Academy of Medicine, to which he was elected in 1892. 
at the Conseil Superieur de la Natali te, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and wherever else he could make himself heard, 
he was the untiring advocate of reforms. The latter part 
of his life was spent in infant welfare work, and he took 
a leading part in the education of nurses. When his health 
began to fail, about a year ago, he retired to the country 
in the neighbourhood of his birthplace, and he passed away 
about four weeks after celebrating his ninetieth birthday. 

Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 32, 34, 35, 36, and 37 of our 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to partner- 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 38 and 39. 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise^ 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 132. 
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About six years ago_ I contributed a short paper to the 
British Medical Journal,' describing a method o£ treating 
gonorrhoea in women by swabbing with 1 per cent, 
mercurochrome solution. This paper was based upon a 
short experience and a limited- number of cases, but it 
showed such good results that I- was encouraged to 
continue the same treatment on a larger series of patients, 
and over a time sufficiently long to enable recurrence to 
be detected, even if it occurred after a considerable 
interval. 

The present paper embodies the experiences of the last 
five years. During this time about 450 cases of proved 
gonorrhoea have been treated with this method by myself 
and my colleagues, and I have been in no way dis- 
appointed with the results. The patients have attended 
well, and have expressed their appreciation of the slight 
inconvenience caused by this technique. The recovery 
rate has been satisfactory, and the recurrences have been 
few, but so many variables occur in cases treated by 
different members of the staff of a clinic that I have 
thought it well to reduce the cases for this paper to 158. 
These 15S have all been treated by myself. They have 
all attended until finally discharged as “ cured ” after 
full tests. They have all been treated by the mercuro- 
chrome method only, so that I think they can be used 
as the basis of statistics to form a fair estimate as to 
the value of mercurochrome in the treatment of gonor- 
rhoea when used in this way. 

Method of Treatment 

This was fully described in my previous communica- 
tion. 1 Briefly, it consists in applying 1 per cent, 
mercurochrome to the cervix and vagina, with the latter 
fully stretched out by a fenestrated speculum. The ap- 
plication is preceded by a warm douche of saline, accom- 
panied by swabbing to get rid of pus and mucus. This 
is repeated daily. No advantage has been found in using 
the mercurochrome in stronger solution than 1 per cent., 
and there is some evidence to show that when stronger 
than 2 per cent, it tends to the formation of " erosions." 
In cases complicated by urethritis and cystitis the 
bladder also is irrigated. 


stress the importance of stopping douching as early as 
possible in cases of cervicitis. The presence of an 
" erosion ” will cause a mild discharge, which is aggra- 
vated as long as hot -douching is in use. Frequently 
cases, which originated as gonorrhoea, are treated for 
many, weeks, and even months, longer than is necessary 
because it has not been recognized that the discharge is 
due to the erosion and cervicitis, and not to an active 
gonococcal infection. Stopping the douche, and applica- 
tion of the cautery, will effect a cure in a few days in 
most of these cases. 

Results and Complications 

This paper has been compiled with a special view to 
ascertaining whether the mercurochrome swabbing method 
was, or was not, effective' in preventing complications, 
and most careful watch was kept upon all the 15S cases 
from this point of view. 

Table I . — Total Number of Cases under Review, ISS 

Associated with syphilis IS = S.2 per cent. 

Associated with pregnancy 15 = 9.5 „ 

Be-came pregnant during treatment... 2 = 1.2 ,, 

Ko mother or child developed any unusual symptoms. 
No case of ophthalmia was recorded. One mother was 
delivered by Caesarean section on account of pelvic con- 
traction. " 

Tabu : II 

Average- number ol days under treatment until the 

first negative smear was obtained* 57.2 

Longest number of davs under treatment (1 case) ... t’4 

■ • • (vide Table* VI) 

Shortest number of days under treatment (2 cases) ... 6 

* First negative, smear means the first smear of the final series. 
If a po-itive appeared later the series was started again and tie: 
previous negative smear not counted. 

Just over three weeks' treatment — that is, during the 
interval between one period and the next — was sufficient 
in the majority of cases to render the ' next smear 
negative. It was noticed that the few resistant cases 
took a long time to clear up, and that there were very 
■ few intermediate types of infection. 

Table HI. — .Viouhcr of Comf Mentions 


Criteria or Curf. 

In this series the criteria of cure are essentially the 
same as in the previous group. The main tests are: 
three consecutive sets of smears from cervix and urethra, 
taken at a month’s interval after the usual menstrual 
period : also a negative culture from the s-ime regions, 
and a negative complement-deviation test for gonorrhoea. 
All these tests arc taken after treatment has ceased. A 
" Anal test” in which smears, cultures, and a complement- 
deviation test are repeated is performed three months 
later. The reliability of this method is shown bv the 
very low incidence of recurrence, and the fact that a 
number of these cases were attending ntv gvnaecological 
out-patient department at varying intervals after treat- 


vruMon of cervix 

Salpingitis 

Bartholinitis 

Acute cystitis 

Hh»-j:triti-m 

Eye symptoms 


1G 

14 

G 

3 

3 


Total (occurring in 33 caw*} 41 

Cases making an uninterrupted recovery, 123 = 77. S j cent. 


\ In ten cases the only complication noted was an 
erosion ” of the cervix, and this is so much a part of 
j a cervical infection that it‘ can hardly be considered a 
j complication. If these cases are deducted/ the ca«:»'-s 
, making an uninterrupted recovery were 133, or S3. 5 per 
’ cent. 

\ Details of Complications 


ment. yet 
treatment 
surprising 


none has ever given a rotative result since ; Many of the complications were present when the 
AvrisL stopped, though frequently tested. It is , patient first attended the clinic, as is shown below, and 
that .t should still be so very necessary to ! only a few developed during course of treatment 


LSS22j 
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Table IV 


Erosion, persistent ... 

On admission 
11 

During treatment 
5 • 

Salpingitis 

9 

5 

Bartholinitis 

5 

1 

Acute cystitis 

3 

— • 

Rheumatism 

n 

1 

Eye symptoms 

2 



32 

12 


If the erosions are again disregarded, it will be seen 
that one case of bartholinitis, one of rheumatism, and five 
cases of salpingitis occurred during the treatment of 127 
cases, which gives a proportion of 5.5 per cent, compli- 
cations. This seems satisfactorily low when the mild 
type of complication is taken into account. 

Erosion 


No matter how potent the antiseptic used, some active 
organisms may be pushed up past the internal os, with 
consequent ascending infection. A colleague, who was 
unfortunate enough to be persuaded to try a technique 
based on passing probes armed with antiseptic swabs up 
the cervical canal, was horrified to find three cases of 
acute salpingitis develop in five weeks, all in nulliparous 
girls, a higher incidence amongst nulliparae than was 
experienced during the whole preceding five years. 

The fourteen cases of salpingitis which are included in 
this series fall into two groups. Nine women were suffer- 
ing from infection of the tubes and pelvic peritoneum 
when first seen ; five developed these conditions while 
actually undergoing treatment. 

Table VI 

Salpingitis Cases Infected flcfarc Admission 


Sixteen cases of persistent erosion of the cervix were 
noted, these being large enough to require definite treat- 
ment (small erosions clearing rapidly without special 
treatment are not counted). The five which developed 
during treatment were all in cases which took a long 
time to clear up, and in two of which there was a sus- 
picion of reinfection. In ten cases there was a greater 
or less degree of cervical laceration and a probability of 
old-standing cervicitis with chronic infection, as there 
was a history of " whites ” for some years. The treat- 
ment was in every case the same. As soon as negative 
smears had been obtained twice the erosion was cauterized 
with an electro-cautery. Radiating lines were drawn 
with the cautery from the cervical canal outwards to 
the periphery of the cervix and any Naboth's follicles 
were punctured. This procedure does not cause any pain 
if gentle pressure and fairly rapid movement are main- 
tained with the cautery. In no case was any anaes- 
thetic- needed, and in no case did any patient object or 
refuse to return to complete the treatment. There is no 
need to apply a vulsellum, provided an efficient speculum 
is used. The number of treatments necessary is shown 


Cauterized on 2 occasions 
„ a 3 
„ 4 

a 5 
„ S 

16 cases 


... 7 cases 
... 5 cases 
... 1 case 
... 2 cases 
... 1 case 


1. Mild salpingitis, right and left. Last confinement eight months 
previous to first visit to cluuc Cleared up rapidly with treatment. 

2. Acute salpingitis, right and left. Last confinement sixteen days 
previously. (Baby with gonorrhoeal ophthalmia.) Cleared up with 
palliative treatment. 

3. Chronic salpingitis, right and left, with swollen tubes. ‘Last 
confinement eight months previously. Palliative treatment four 
weeks, then Bartholin’s abscess. Gonococcal rheumatism after six- 
teen weeks’ treatment, although she had negative smears and 
cultures. Did not get really well for twelve months. 

4. Right pus-tube. Aborted eight weeks previously. Palliative 
treatment, and refused operation. Pregnant four months later— 
aborted with crochet-hook— no ill result. 

5. Acute salpingitis, right and left. Last confinement two years 
previously. Clinical cure with expectant treatment. Normal preg- 
nancy two years later. 

6. Very large pelvic mass involving all organs. Did not want 
operation. Nulliparous— greatly improved by expectant treatment, 
and remains well except for some clysmenorrhoea. 

7. Salpingitis, very acute, right and left. Miscarried eight weeks 
previously. Good result with expectant treatment. » 

8. Acute salpingitis, right and left. Expectant- treatment for four 
weeks. Refused operation. Four months Jater, when apparently 
“ cured," sudden obstruction by adhesions. Operation. Both tubes 
left in, and in fair condition. One tube patent to fluid. No gono- 
cocci found in smears from peritoneum, tubes, or cervix. 

Salpingitis Developing after Admission to Treatment 

1. After three weeks’ treatment developed a mild, salpingitis 
Last pregnancy twenty-six weeks previously. Rapidly got well with 
palliative treatment. A nnld attack of cystitis next developed. 
She was actually treated for seventy-six days. (Small erosion 
formed, which was cured by cautery.) Final result good. 

2. Acute salpingitis, right and U*!t, ten davs alter treatment was 
started. Last pregnancy six months previously. Complete recovery 
with palliative treatment. 

3. Left-sided salpingitis on thirteenth day of treatment. Last, 
pregnancy six months previously (child had ” sticky ” eve*0- 
Rapidly recovered with palliative treatment. One healthy child’ 
since. 

Salpingitis Developing after Treatment had Finished 


In all these cases the down-growing epithelium was com- 
pletely replaced by smooth squpmous epithelium or scar 
tissue, and the erosion was quite “ cured " before dis- 
charge. In two cases operation was advised owing to the 
old laceration, and in one case it was performed six 
months later, the other patient refusing owing to the 
symptoms having quite disappeared. 


Salpingitis 

This complication is known to be very rare in women 
who have never become pregnant, for the reason that 
while the internal os remains intact it is almost imper- 
vious to any organism. The extensive lymphatic drainage 
and the facility with which organisms are dealt with have 
often suggested comparison with the tonsil, but the 
cervix appears to present a complete bar to the passage 
of organisms, tohen it is not interfered with. 

The passage of a child, or the products of an abortion, 
in patients infected with gonorrhoea are followed in many 
rises bv an ascending infection with consequent salpingitis 
of a more or less severe type. The frequency of the one- 
child marriage, in a patient with mild or chronic gono- 
coccal infection, is. of course, due to this fact. Any 
method of treatment entailing passing instruments through 
S e internal os is to be condemned as strongly as possible. 


One patient became pregnant eight months after treatment had 
been stopped, and then aborted after *' some instrument “ had been 
passed. She then developed acute pus-tubes, which had to he 
removed by operation five weeks later. Numerous tests failed to 
show gonococci in cervix or urethra, or in pus from tubes. • 

The same method of treatment was adopted in every 
case. It is hardly necessary to point out the danger of 
operation in cases of acute salpingitis — unless done at the 
very earliest stage possible (Bourne 2 ). The work of 
Hendry 3 and his colleagues very completely demonstrates 
this. Palliative treatment is invariably carried out until 
the acute symptoms have subsided. Immediate operation 
may be needed in the extremely rare cases when general 
peritonitis appears to be definitely threatened. 

The method adopted here is quite simple and easy, 
provided that there is an ample supply of hot water, for 
heat is the real key to success. The patient is kept well 
propped up in bed and is given magnesium sulphate in 
sufficient quantities to obtain two or three watery stools 
a day ; this keeps the pelvic colon empty and prevents 
the pain and backache so commonly complained of when 
the full colon presses upon the inflamed contents of the 
pouch of Douglas. Hot douching is carried out twice, a 
day ; the water is used as hot as the patient can bear it, 
and the douching is continued for at least fifteen minutes. 
This necessitates a very large supply of hot water, as it is 
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Eye Symptoms 


found that about 2J to 3 gallons arc needed for each 
patient. When home treatment is carried out in chronic 
cases, douching under water, in a bath, is convenient and 
efficient if there is a good supply of hot bath-water avail- 
able. (This method was described in detail in an article 
by me in the British Medical Journal, 1929, ii, 661.) 
In almost every case the acute symptoms rapidly subside, 
the temperature and pulse fall to normal, and the patient 
experiences -great relief. When the symptoms have sub- 
sided the patient is examined bimanually to assess the 
amount of permanent damage, if any. The mercuro- 
chrome treatment, which was in abeyance during the 
acute stage, is restarted, and efforts are made to build up 
the patient's resistance by fresh air and a liberal diet. 
In a very few cases the acute condition shows signs of 
recurring after having subsided for a few days, and then 
operation is indicated at once if the patient is seen early. 

If not, the palliative treatment is carried out once more, 
but laparotomy is performed as soon as the state of 
temperature and pulse justifies such interference. This 
treatment is most successful, and from a summary of 
fifty cases treated in my gynaecological wards during the 
last three years the following figures appear from a 
follow-up inquiry' : 

50 Cases of Acute Pelvic Peritonitis ^ 

31 “ cured *’ — that is. no complaints and no physical signs. 

13 '* greatly impro\frd." 

6 required operation. 

So that only six cases required operation because of re- 
currence or failure to yield to treatment. Of course, some 
of these cases will come to operation later on because of 
chronic dysmenorrhoea and pelvic pain due to adhesions 
following the old peritonitis, but this lies qutside the 
scope of the present paper, which shows that only two 
of the cases of salpingitis thus treated at the clinic came 
to operation, and in one case the cause of operation was 
intestinal obstruction. 

Bartholinitis 

Four. cases were admitted to the clinic with a Bartholin 
abscess. Of these, three were treated by operation — 
that is, incision and swabbing with pure carbolic. Two 
were apparently cured, and one had the cyst dissected out 
intact when it appeared again after the first incision. 
One patient refused operation, and the abscess burst and. 
recurred on three successive occasions before she would 
consent to excision. A cure was finally attained. The 
case which developed a bartholinitis during treatment was 
cured by excision. ■ . 

Cystitis 

Three cases were admitted with very severe cystitis. 
In only one case was the gonococcus found in the urine. 
Twice daily irrigation of the bladder, and the leaving in 
of 2 or. of 1 per cent, mcrcurochrome, rnpidlv improved 
the condition, and all signs and symptoms were cleared 
up after three weeks' treatment at the longest. 

Rheumatism 

Two cases were admitted with acute gonococcal rheuma- 
tism ; in one case the right shoulder was severely affected, 
in the other the swelling began in the right elbow and 
then attacked the right wrist. Splinting and rest, 
accompanied by active treatment to vagina and cervix, 
very soon cleared up the condition. Aspirin in large 
doses was found to be the best analgesic. The case 
which developed rheumatism under treatment showed a 
series of subacute arthritic attacks in different joints. No 
joint was very severely attacked , but the total time under 
treatment was nearly six weeks. This case also developed 
a mikl cystitis. In all cases “ movements " were started 
as early as possible. 


Two cases developed a mild cyclitis ; neither of these 
had a positive Wassermann reaction. One patient had 
also gonorrhoeal arthritis, and the other case occurred in 
a woman who developed salpingitis on the thirteenth day 
of treatment. 

Conclusion 

Since this paper is based upon cases which have all 
undergone complete treatment and observation by myself 
alone, it has been necessary to rule out all those women 
who did not complete the full treatment, or who were 
not considered cured. This prevents any statistics being 
given which show the comparative efficiency of the 
method. From a rough count of -the original 450 cases 
from which these 15S cases have been drawn, I was able 
to obtain the following figures, which are only approxi- 
mately correct. 

Total Cases, 450 

Clinical Cures. 400 . — Many did not complete the finnl tc>ts and 
would not return to. do so, but had been quite Iree from symptoms 
for some weeks. 

Ceased to attend. 38 . — Most of these had been free from clinical 
symptoms for several weeks. ■ 

Faded to improve, 7. — Four o{ these were cured by other methyls, 
and three refused to continue here. 

Reinfected, 5. 

Two points at once become evident when these 450 are 
considered. First, the very small number who " ceased 
to attend,” and this is attributed to the rapid improvement 
in the patient’s condition and to the simplicity and 
short duration of each daily treatment. Secondly, the 
high percentage of clinical cures obtained with such a 
short period of treatment. It is, of course, fully open 
to anyone to criticize the word " cure ” used here, seeing 
that in many cases the full number of tests had not 
been carried out, but I think it is a fair inference that 
the- missing final tests would have remained negative in 
the vast majority of cases, seeing that they did so in 
almost every one. of the 15S cases which were fully 
observed. I feel, therefore, it can be claimed that treat- 
ment with 1 per cent, mercurocliromc — provided it is 
efficiently carried out — is a very. rapid and easy method 
of curing gonorrhoea in women, and is a method 
which keeps complications at a very low percentage of 
incidence. . 

Finally, I think many failures are due either to using 
the mercurochrome too strong, which injures the power 
of resistance of the epithelium, or to using a substance 
which is not genuine mercurochrome. This latter point 
is of great importance, and needs careful consideration. 

I have to thank Dr. Hardy Kingston, the director of the 
clinic, for his permission to publish this paper, and also the 
sister and nurses for their great co-operation and help. The 
obstetric department of the University of Bristol' has defrayed 
the small cost ’‘involved. 
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A national conference on maternity and child welfare 
will be held in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on July 
3rd, 4th, and 5th, preceded by a short clinical course for 
medical practitioners on July’ 2nd. The programme has 
t>een drawn up on behalf of the National Council for 
Maternity and Child Welfare and its constituent bodies by 
the National Association for the Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, in co-operation with the Matemirv and Child 
Welfare Group of the Society of Medical' Officers of 
Health. Particulars may be obtained from the honorary 
secretary. Miss J. Halford, Carnc-gic House, 117, Picca- 
dilly. London, W.I. 
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OF STOKES-ADAMS SEIZURES 
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ASSISTANT TIIYSICI IN, ROYAL INFIRMARY, i.RINLURCII 


The peculiar syncopal attacks which are named after- 
Stokes and Adams have as their predominant feature 
either a complete and transient cessation of ventricular 
beating or else the temporary development of such ah 
extremely slow ventricular rate than an adequate cerebral 
circulation is not maintained. Complete ventricular arrest 
is the commoner variety. Recovery of the heart beat 
may take place after a pause of some seconds', or even 
of five minutes', duration.” Extreme bradycardia is a 
less frequent cause of Stckes-Adams seizures. • Should the 
ventricular rate fall to less than nine or ten beats per 
minute then a semi-conscious stuporose state is apt to 
arise. This persists until a greater rale of blood flow 
through the brain is brought about by an increase in the 
rate or power of the ventricles. On the other hand, a 
further reduction in rate, perhaps < to six or seven beats 
per minute, is accompanied by loss of consciousness, 
cyanosis, muscular twitchings, and a deepening coma, 
which can' only be relieved by a more efficient pumping 
action of the heart. 

Stokes-Adams Attack: Predisposing Conditions 

Stokes-Adams seizures develop in a variety of circum- 
stances. In partial heart-block associated with a pro- 
gressive defect in the conducting power of the bundle of 
His, seizures are apt to occur over the period when, 
starved of their full quota of impulses from the sino- 
auricular node, the ventricles are left to initiate their own 
independent rhythm. Vagal stimulation in the presence 
of a pre-existing partial block of toxic origin is a potent 
cause of ventricular standstill. In such cases I have seen 
typical Stokes-Adams seizures induced by digitalis, by 
vago-carotid pressure in the neck, and, in one instance, 
by sudden over-distension of the rectum during the hasty 
administration of an enema. 

Repeated or single seizures may herald the onset of 
permanent complete block, • and, • the idioventricular 
rhythm becoming firmly established, the patient may 
live for years, never to experience another Stokes-Adams 
attack. But seizures at irregular and infrequent intervals, 
either in the course of chronic partial or in complete 
block, associated with permanent degenerative changes 
in the conducting tract, are less easy of explanation. 
Uncommonly, seizures appear in rapid succession for a 
number of days, cease' oE their own accord, only to 
return again in a few weeks or months for no very obvious 
reason. One patient under my observation had 352 fully 
developed Stokes-Adams attacks with loss of conscious- 
ness (exclusive of many minor attacks of giddiness and 
faintness) between April, 1930, and January, 1932. The 
seizures occurred in groups for a few days at a time . 
there were as many as 131 attacks over a period of four 
days. Ventricular fibrillation was demonstrated as me 
cause of the temporary arrest of the circulation in this 
patient. In intermittent complete heart-block, in which 
periods of total failure of the bundle of Hisalternate from 
time to time with shorter or- longer intervals during which 
the auricular impulse is carried to the ventricle, repeated 
seizures of great severity are common, and may progress 
in spite of treatment to a status epileplicus, with a fatal 
termination. 


. That the underlying cardiac mechanism responsible for 
the temporary arrest of the circulation therefore varies in 
different cases, and probably also even in the same in- 
dividual at different times, is a fact more fully appreciated 
in recent years. It would seem established that in the 
majority of Stokes-Adams attacks occurring in the course 
of chronic complete block the centre of impulse formation 
controlling the ventricular rhythm becomes suddenly 
depressed, and until it, or another centre, awakens, a 
critical state exists, during which the circulation is in 
abeyance. Whether the attack is precipitated by pre- 
ponderating vagal influences, reduction in sympathetic 
tone, a block of the idioventricular impulse itself, the 
development of ventricular fibrillation, or by the presence 
of unknown chemical factors in the blood stream, is of 
less consequence than the fact that in complete heart- 
block the ventricular rhythm is, as a general rule, 
peculiarly sensitive to sympathetic stimulation. 8 

Value and Limitations of Adrenaline 
It has been shown that adrenaline is capable of arousing 
a dormant ventricular rhythm. When seizures are recur- 
ring frequently no drug has proved more effective in their 
prevention than adrenaline. 1 * ” It is not always success- 
ful, but until we have a greater knowledge of the different 
mechanisms responsible for the Stokes-Adams attack it 
will not be possible to discriminate accurately between 
those who will benefit from its use and those who will 
not. It should always be given a trial when seizures 
happen frequently. When attacks appear only at long 
intervals their prevention with adrenaline is less easy. 
Ineffective by the mouth, and relatively short in its action, 
adrenaline cannot well be employed for this purpose. 
Epliedrine and barium chloride, both of which are alleged 
to increase ‘the rate of spontaneous ventricular beating, 
have been suggested for use in those cases of block in 
which seizures occasionally arise at infrequent intervals. 
Both may be taken orally over long periods of time, 
and neither produces much systemic disturbance. 

The Action of Ephedrine and Barium • 

, It would appear that, while ephedrine in large doses 
may act as a depressant to the mammalian heart, yet 
the cardiac stimulant effects of smaller quantities are 
quite well marked in the case of the human heart. 2 Its 
effects in therapeutic doses are less intense than those of 
adrenaline, but they persist for a longer time. Their 
similarity in action is indicated by' the fact that, while 
adrenaline stimulates the myoneural junction of the 
sympathetic system, ephedrine acts upon the nerve 
endings of the sympathetic fibres. 1 The ventricles 
receive a rich sympathetic supply’ ; and, though no 
experimental observations are available regarding the 
action of ephedrine on the blocked heart of animals, 
fiom analogy’ with the action of adrenaline, and from the 
few isolated instances in which the drug has been used 
in clinical examples of heart-block, it is not surprising to 
find that an acceleration of the ventricular rate was in- 
duced. Miller, 12 the first to test the action of ephedrine 
in complete heart-block, found that in his patient the 
auricles increased in rate from 110 to 125 and the ven- 
tricles from 33 to 55 per minute after a subcutaneous dose 
of 100 milligrams. Hollingsworth 2 found that in a case 
of complete heart-block daily’ doses of 50 mg. by mouth 
were sufficient to abolish repeated Stokes-Adams seizures. 
Within forty-eight hours of withdrawing the drug the - 
attacks recurred. Stecher 21 22 reported a similar case. . 
Parade and Voit 13 found thyroxine, caffeine, and, digitalis 
ineffective in preventing seizures, but when taking a - 
symthetic preparation of racemic ephedrine by mouth 
their patient obtained practically’ complete relief for a 
period of two years. The drug was then discontinued. 
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attacks soon reappeared, and death in a seizure followed 
before adrenaline could be administered. Wood 35 presents 
very convincing evidence of the value of ephedrine. ■ In 
his patient 24 mg. twice daily were sufficient to control 
typical Stokes-Adams seizures over many months. Roberts 
and Taber” found that 25 mg. of ephedrine twice daily 
controlled attacks in their patient. Death supervened in- 
a seizure twenty-four hours after a further reduction in 
the daily dose. 

As regards the value of barium chloride in the preven- 
tion of attacks, the reports in the literature are often at 
variance, and are decidedly less convincing than the 
results obtained with ephedrine. The experimental work 
of Rothberger and Winterberg- 0 and van Egmond, 3 which 
indicated that the excitability of the ventricular muscle ] 
was increased by barium chloride, suggested to Levine” 
its clinical application as a possible remedy .for the pre- 
vention of Stokes-Adams seizures. Colin and Levine, 3 in 
reporting three cases of the Stokes-Adams syndrome, 
formed a favourable impression of the value of barium 
chloride ; but it is admittedly difficult to distinguish 
between a spontaneous alleviation of symptoms and a 
definite effect produced by the drug. Reviewing the work 
of Levine,” Levine and Malton," Herrmann and Ashman,* 
Parsons-Smith,” Strauss and Mever, 33 and Price and 
Nisse,” the conclusion is reached that, in general, barium 
chloride does appear to have somo effect in reducing the 
frequency of seizures.. On the other hand, Wilson and 
Herrmann 31 have reported that in a case of complete 
block, complicated by repeated convulsive syncopal 
attacks, barium chloride administered in doses of 1 / 2 grain 
thrice daily for thirty-eight days was without benefit. 
Stokes-Adams attacks recurred repeatedly despite its use. 
The more recent clinical accounts of Drake 1 and Heard, 7 
and the absolutely negative results obtained by Parsonnett 
and Hyman'* in eight cases c£ complete heart-block, 
dearly cast a doubt on the efficacy of this drug, and fail 
to substantiate the more optimistic reports of some 
years ago. 

Clinical Tests " 

As a means of estimating the worth of these drugs two 
methods were employed. It seemed desirable to discover 
if, when they were given by mouth, any significant change 
took place in the rate of the independent ventricular 
rhythm. Cases of complete heart-block, free from seizures 
for months or years, were selected for the test. After an 
ample control period of ten days or more, during which 
no drugs were administered, the patient being strictly 
confined to bed, ephedrine or barium chloride was pre- 
scribed for a week or a fortnight, and the effect on tlie 
heart rate recorded by frequent pulse counts at two- or 
four-hourly intervals, and by daily electrocardiograms. 
Six casts of complete heart-block were tested iu this way. 

• As a further measure of the efficacy of ephedrine it has 
been administered at intervals to two patients for over a 
year, Irotla of whom suffered from complete heart-block 
and had been accustomed to fairly frequent seizures. 
Actually, this method would seem to be the more desirable 
test of the two, but when attacks of any kind appear only 
at rare and infrequent intervals the effect of treatment 
directed at their prevention is difficult to assess. It is not 
uncommon to find that even frequently repeated Stokes- 
Adams seizures may cease spontaneously for no very 
obvious reason. 1'ij medicatrix naturae must alwavs com- 
plicate therapeutic deductions. 


of an elderlv man with a relatively high ventricular rate 
(46 per minute) in an advanced degree of congestive heart 
failure. Adrenaline has but little accelerating effect on 
the ventricles at such a rate,* and it may be for similar 
reasons that ephedrine (in 1-grain doses, thrice daily for 
six days) was apparently ineffective in this man. In 
Case 4 the test was vitiated by tiie patient's insisting on 
leaving his bed during the period when the drug was being 
given. Jt was therefore not possible to discriminate 
between the effects of increased bodily activity and any 
sympathetic stimulation induced by ephedrine. Both 
these cases may- therefore be dismissed and regarded as 
negative results. 

Barium chloride was taken by mouth for several days 
by the four patients (Cases 1, 5, 10, and 14) whose 
ventricles were accelerated by cpludrine. Although proved 
to be susceptible to sympathetic stimulation, no demon- 
strable effect was produced on the ventricular rate by 
barium chloride in these four individuals. The response 
of these cases may now be examined in a little more 
detail. 

Case 1 

The patient is an active woman, who had a number of 
Stokes-Adams seizures between 1923 and 1926. Alive and 
well at the present time, she has been under observation 
since 192S. and has had no further attacks. The effect of 
1 /2 grain doses of ephedrine, twice daily, over a period of 
eleven days was tested in November. 192S. It increased the 
ventricular rate by an average of 4 beats per minute through- 
out the period, of its administration, the maximum rate in the 
control period being 2S per minute? For two days she received 
40 mg. of barium chloride at six-hour intervals, and then 
60 mg. for. the succeeding nine days. No change in tie- 
pulse rate, blood pressure, or form of lhe electrocardiogram 
was observed. 

Case 5 

The patient, a man, has been under observation ns a case 
of complete heart-block since August, 1931. One Stokes-Adams 
seizure occurred in December. 1930. There have lx.cn no 
further attacks, and he keeps well and reasonably lit for work. 
Ephedrine was given in increasing amounts over a period of 
eleven days, commencing with 1/2 grain twice a day and 
rising to 1 grain four times a day (see Fig. 1). The veutri- 
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Eitjct or EritrDKiNX ,\sr> Barium ox Ventricular 
Rate 

In four of the six patients ephedrine taken orallv 
hrought about and maintained a definite acceleration of 
the ventricular rate. In the two remaining individuals 
(Cases 2 and 4) the test was indecisive. Case 2 was that 
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Case JO 

The patient was an elderly woman, who had one severe 
Stokes- Adams seizure on the day of her admission to hospital. 
She died two months later of hypostatic pneumonia without 
experiencing another attack, although she had had at least 
352 typical attacks in the previous twenty months. The pulse 
rate ranged from 28 to 32 during the control period. Ephcdrinc 
in 1/2 grain doses, four times in the twenty- four hours, pro- 
duced no appreciable effect, but on doubling the dose the 
rate varied from 32 to 36 during the four days on which this 
amount was taken. The rate returned to its pre-existing 
level within thirty-six hours. Barium chloride was tried in 
larger doses than in the previous cases. For three days 


fell from 250 mm. Ilg during complete block to 210 during 
the three to one rhythm. Ephcdrinc was abruptly discon- 
tinued on the night of May 31st. k 

A remarkable series of symptoms arose within twelve hours 
of discontinuing the treatment with ephcdrinc. In the early 
hours of the following day (June 1st) she complained of head- 
ache and pains in the back, and suffered from two fainting 
turns of no more than a few seconds’ duration. During the 
forenoon the heart rate gradually declined. At 11 a.m. the 
ventricles were beating at a rate of 16 per minute, and she 
complained of increasing weakness. At 11.55 a.m. the rate 
was 11 per minute. At 12.15 p.m. it had declinctkto 9 beats 
per minute (Fig. 4). She was pale, with slow, sighing respira- 



Fio. 2 .— Displays an electrocardiogram of a mild Stokes- Adams attack recorded in Case 14 on July 2nd, 1931. The 
penod of ventricular arrest measures 9.8 seconds, and is preceded by two to one block and followed by three to 
one. Ephcdrinc was effective in abolishing these seizures. 


she received 60 mg. thrice 
daily, increased to SO mg. for 
a similar period, and finally 
120 mg. thrice daily for 
six days. No appreciable 
alteration in the rate of the 
pulse was observed, though 
occasional extrasystoles were 
recorded. 

A Toxic Effect ' Attributed 
to Ephedrine 
Case 1 4 

. The patient was an obese 
woman, aged 61, who in 
1930 suffered from dyspnoea 
and was found to have a per- 
sisting two to one block (P-R 
interval 0.18 second). In 
June, 1931, she began to 
have repeated syncopal 
^attacks due to ventricular 
arrest (Fig. 2), the block 
being either two to one (P-R 
interval 0.185 second) or three 
to one (P-R interval 0.165 
second). By April, 1932, 
electrocardiograms demon- 
strated a complete dissocia- 
tion of auricles (rate 70) and 
ventricles (rate 28), and 
syncopal attacks were infre- 
quent. In May, 1932, her 
response to ephedrine was 
tested. At this time she 
complained of repeated frontal 
headaches, general weakness. 



Fig. 3. — Shows the effect of ephedrine on the pulse rate tn 
Case 14 in May, 1932. The ventricular rate increased from 30 
to 36, and four days after commencing the drug a three to one 
block replaced the complete block formerly present. The 
ventricular rate fell to 7.5 per minute on suddenly discon- 
tinuing the drug’s administration. 


tions, unable to make the 
least bodily exertion, and 
was semi-conscious, but suffi- 
ciently well to 'ask lor 
nourishment. At 12.35 p.m. 
slit* complained of nausea, 
and immediately afterwards 
lost consciousness in a 
typical Stokes-Adams seizure. 
She was quite unconscious 
for one and a half minutes, 
during which time the ven- 
tricles continued to beat at 
a rate of 7.5 per minute. 
Recover}' was gradually 
accomplished by a spon 
taneous increase in ventricular 
rate, first to 10 and then to 15 
beats per minute. Between 
1 and 2 p.m. she had three 
further seizures, each of which 
resembled the first in that 
the ventricles continued to 
beat throughout the attack 
at a rate of approximately 
7 or S per minute. A sub- 
cutaneous injection of 0.5 c.cm.* 
adrenaline abolished the 
attacks by increasing the 
ventricular rate to 23 per 
minute and inducing four to 
one block. A further course of 
ephedrine restored three to one 
rhythm. She gained rapidly 
in health and was discharged 
from hospital, taking 1 grain 
of ephedrine thrice daily. 



p IG 4 Show's an electrocardiogram recorded in Case 14 on June 1st, 1932. sixteen hours after discontinuing the 

administration of 3 grains of ephedrine per day. The ventric ular rate is 8.5 beats per minute. The auricular rate is 82.4. 


and great exhaustion on the least bodily exertion. She 
was in consequence, confined to bed lor three months. 
For 'one week she received daily 120 mg. of barium chloride, 
and for a second similar period double this amount. No change 
was observed in the rate of thb ventricles or in the electro- 
cardiograms. Extrasystoles did not occur. Ephedrine in 
1/2 grain doses, four times a day, was commenced on 
May 26th. It produced an increase in the ventricular rate 
from 30- to 36, as demonstrated in Fig. 3 ; but four days 
after commencing the drug a regular three to one block, 
with a P-R interval of 0.395 second, replaced the complete 
dissociation formerly present. The systolic blood pressure 


These alarming symptoms, which immediately followed 
the abrupt withdrawal of ephedrine (and were later 
abolished by its continued administration) suggests thaf 
over-stimulation was a cause for the exhaustion of the few 
remaining conducting strands in the bundle of His, and 
also of the rhythmic centre controlling the independent 
ventricular beat. When the drug was discontinued con- 
duction failed, and the transition from high-grade partial 
to complete block was rendered dangerous by a progres- 
sive slowing in the idioventricular rate. As a general 
principle it would appear desirable to use the minimum 
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quantity’ of ephedrine capable of increasing the ventricular 
rate, as larger doses may, at least in certain cases, cause 
over-stimulation and later exhaustion . of the idio- 
ventricular centre. 

Ephedrine ix Two Cases of Stokes-Adams Syndrome 
Of fourteen patients with complete heart-block under 
observation only two were accustomed to have seizures at 
sufficiently frequent intervals to warrant a fair test of the 
efficacy of ephedrine in their prevention. 

Case 4 - 

A patient (Case 4, referred to above) came under observa- 
tion in April, 1932, suffering from complete heart-block with 
a history of repeated Stokes-Adams seizures at intervals of 
from three to 9ix weeks for three years. Ephedrine in 
1/2 grain oral doses thrice daily was commenced on Ju'.y 2nd, 

3 932, and continued until October 31sfc, 1933. Not one seizure 
was experienced during these sixteen months. The drug was 
discontinued on November 1st, 1933, and he remained well 
and free from attacks for seven weeks, when a single seizure 
again took place. He recommenced taking the drug the 
following day, and from December 22nd, 1933, until February 
5 tli, 1934, when last seen, he has had no further attacks. 

Case 14 

Another patient (Case 14) was admitted to hospital on June 
25th, 1931. and that evening there were several “ fainting 
attacks " in succession. Single attacks occurred on June 
26th, 29th, and 30th. On July 1st there were about half a 
dozen attacks, and on the next day about twenty seizures 
were observed in the course of an hour or two. Fig. 2 
demonstrates a period of ventricular asystole lasting 9.8 
seconds, preceded by two to one block and suceedcd by three 
to one. Adrenaline, 0.5 c.cm. subcutaneously at 2 p.m., was 
followed by freedom from attacks until 5 p.m., when two 
similar fainting turns were experienced. Ephedrine was begun 
in 1/2 grain doses by mouth four times a day at 6 p.m. that 
evening. No seizures were observed or complained of on July 
3rd, 4th, or 5th. Ephedrine was discontinued at 8 p.m. on 
the 5th, and at 6 a. in. on the following day there were three 
minor attacks. The drug was recommenced on the evening of 
July 6th, and continued until her discharge from hospital on 
July 18th, 1931. On the 8th and 9th two short attacks were 
complained of, at about S a.m. on each occasion. JJy re- 
arranging the times of administration of the drug no further 
attacks arose. ' - . 

It seems reasonable to conclude that ephedrine played a 
part in the prevention of seizures in this woman, probably by 
facilitating conduction (though the block remained two to one) 
and increasing the excitability of the ventricular muscle. She 
voluntarily gave up taking the drug about January'. 1932, and 
between then and April. 1932, when she was again admitted 
to the ward, she had several seizures. The block being com- 
plete, her response to ephedrine was tested in May, 1932. as 
described previously, uhen toxic effects supervened on its 
sudden withdrawal. She was discharged from hospital on June 
15th, 1932, and from that date until the end of July, 1933, she 
took 1 grain thrice daily. She had no attacks during this 
time. During August, 1933. she was persuaded -gradually to 
give up -its u c o. After discontinuing it she had three seizures 
in four weeks. From September 1st, 1933, until January 30th 
1934, taking 1/2 grain thrice daily, she has had no further 
attacks, and refuses to make any further reduction in the 
dose. EUvtrocnrvUograms show that the block is complete, 
and the usual ventricular rate 30 per minute. 

Both these cases point strongly to the efficacy of 
ephedrine as a means of preventing Stokes-Adams seizures. 
During its administration syncopal attacks ceased. WT.cn 
its use was abandoned seizures returned. No ill effects 
were observed when it was being taken : on the contrary, 
both individuals have now a much greater response to 
effort than formerly, and each, unknown to the other, 
attributes improvement in health and well-being to the 
drug. In Ca c e 4, after eighteen months' treatment, the 
patient is now- able to enjoy a walk of four to five 
miles over the rough country’ of the Proliant! Hills. In 


Case 14 the patient can do housework, which she was 
formerly forced to decline. 

Barium chloride has not been tested under similar 
conditions, as from the earlier observations it was 
evident that, in spite of larger doses than those recom- 
mended, it did not appreciably alter the rate of the 
ventricles. It may* be that it acts by increasing their 
irritability without a decisive change in rate, and that 
in certain cases barium might enhance the response to 
ephedrine. Employed alone, it can hardly be expected 
to compete with ephedrine as a remedy’ for the preven- 
tion of occasional seizures. It is perhaps too much to 
hope that ephedrine will prove effective in all cases of 
the Stokes-Adams .syndrome. If attacks recur despite 
adequate dosage, then it would -seem reasonable to 
combine it with barium chloride. 

Summary and Conclusions 
In six cases of complete heart-block ephedrine taken 
orally increased the rate of ventricular beating in four. 
In two patients the test was indecisive. 

Barium chloride * produced no demonstrable effect on 
the ventricular rate in the four cases responding to 
ephedrine. It did no harm in doses larger than those 
originally’ recommended. 

In two cases of complete heart-block, complicated by’ 
occasional Stokes-Adams seizures, ephedrine taken for 
two and a half and one and a half years respectively 
proved entirely’ successful in the prevention of syncopal 
attacks. When the drug was discontinued typical seizures 
returned. 

It is recommended that the dose of ephedrine should be 
the minimum quantity’ consistent with an acceleration of 
the resting ventricular rate. Larger doses may' cause 
over-stimulation. If the drug be then suddenly omitted, 
profound slowing of the ventricular rate, with repeated 
Stokes-Adams attacks, may occur, as a result, presum- 
ably, of exhaustion of the idioventricular centre. A dose 
of 1/2 grain by mouth at eight-hour intervals may be 
sufficient. 

In the absence of positive findings it is difficult to 
credit barium chloride with the power of preventing 
Stokes-Adams seizures. 

My* best thanks are due to Professor Murray* Lyon, i\ho has 
given me the opportunity* of having all these' cases under 
observation in his wards in the Koval Infirmary’. To Dr. 
Edwin Matthew and Dr. Alexander Goodall J am ah-o 
indebted for their kindness in placing patients at my* dbj>osiI 
for this investigation. Dr. P. Martin Brodie and Dr. George 
Brewster kindly referred cases to me. 
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TRANSIENT MASSIVE ALBUMINURIA AFTER 
CHROMOCYSTOSCOPY IN A PSYCHO- 
NEUROTIC INDIVIDUAL 

BY 

F. PARICES WEBER, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO THE GERMAN HOSPITAL 


I have not succeeded in finding any account of a case in 
which cystoscopy or chromocystoscopy was followed by 
transient massive albuminuria as it was in the case 
reported below. But then the urine is not usually 
examined in this way twenty-four hours after a cysto- 
scopy, and by another twenty-four hours the albuminuria 
had almost completely disappeared. I can find no pub r 
lished clinical or experimental support for my idea that 
the massive albuminuria represented a an idiosyncratic 
reaction towards the intravenous injection of indigo- 
carmine. The non-appearance of the colour in tho urine 
after the injection of indigo-carmine has usually' been 
regarded as a bad sign, but presumably in the present 
case the indigo-carmine was excreted in the urine after 
having undergone transformation into a colourless sub- 
stance. This need not have had any connexion with 
the subsequent transient massive albuminuria. I am 
much indebted to Mr. T. Dietzsch for his kindness in 
referring me to data about indigo-carmine. 

One cannot help thinking of the massive albuminuria 
which has been pbserved occasionally after cerebral 
haemorrhage. J. Sabrazes and Ch. Massias in 1923 
(abstract in the Pressc Midicalc, Paris, 1923, xxxi, 104) 
drew attention to such " massive ” albuminuria, without 
tube-casts, in cases of cerebral haemorrhage. They found 
that in a y'oung rabbit, when 2 to 3 c.cm. of its own 
blood was injected into its brain, albuminuria accom- 
panied the resulting apoplectiform shock, the- albumin in 
the urine reaching 4.G per mille at the time of the 
animal's death, thirty hours afterwards. In connexion 
with the same subject one might also compare some of the 
phenomena of attacks of acute " angioneurotic oedema. ” 


Record of Case 

The patient, a well-nourished woman aged 2G years, rvas 
admitted to hospital on November 9th, 1933, on account of 
uncertain abdominal pains. For nearly' ton years she had 
been troubled with frequent micturition during the day, but 
not (or much less) during the night. This pollakiuria had 
been supposed to be of psychoneurotic origin (in Germany) 
as early as, 1925, but at that time there seems to have been 
evidence likewise of a Bacillus coli infection. Psycho-analytical 
treatment at Zurich and elsewhere is said to have had a 
beneficial result. In March, 1933, she commenced to complain 
of abdominal pains, and in September appendicectomy was 
performed for " chronic appendicitis ''—but without relieving 
her main symptoms. 

On November 9th, 1933. she was therefore admitted on 
the medical side of the German Hospital. Apart from some- 
what vague abdominal pains and the pollakiuria, hardly any- 
thing abnormal could be discot'ered. By Roentgen-ray exam- 
ination of the abdomen, two or three calcified lymph glands 
were evidenced. Nothing abnormal tvas found in the thorax. 
The urine (catheter specimen) showed a cloud of albumin, and 
the centrifuge sediment contained a few leucocytes and 
erythrocytes, but no tube-casts. Brachial blood pressure: 
120/74 mm Hg. Nothing abnormal by ophthalmoscopic 
examination. A Pirquet cuti-reaction gave a weakly positive 
reaction as it does in most normal adults. Menstruation had 
commenced at 14 years of age. and had always been normal. 
There was a history of longevity on both sides of the family 
’ jn order further to investigate the cause of the slight 
albuminuria and the source of the erythrocytes in the centri- 
fuge sediment of the urine, a chromocystoscopy was kindly 
undertaken on November 14th by my colleague Mr^ 
Compton. It was, however, impossible to find the onhees 


of the ureters, and therefore the ureters were not entheterized. 
The indigo-carmjne (4 c.cm. of a 0.4 per cent, solution) in- 
jected intravenously was not observed to reappear in the 
urine. The mucous membrane of the urinary bladder was 
seen to be intensely congested, possibly as a reaction towards 
the irritation of the examination. 

This cystoscopic examination (none had been previously 
made) was followed by some local pain, which, however, left 
her in two hours or so. Hut next morning (about twenty-four 
hours after the cystoscopy) her urine was found to be loaded 
with albumin (10 per mille by Esbach's tube), and, though 
it was not coloured with blood, the centrifuge sediment con- 
tained many erythrocytes and leucocytes ; no tube-casts seen. 
A day later (November 16th) the urine showed only a thin 
“ cloud '* of albumin ; there were a few leucocytes and a very 
few erythrocytes in the centrifuge sediment and (as before) 
no tube-casts. No culture of Uactllus coli could be obtained 
from the urine (November 22nd and on a previous occasion). 
In the hospital the pollakiuria was not accompanied by 
polyuria, and before she left (November 25th) the former 
was greatly diminished — possibly partly owing to her psychic 
condition having been entered into. Moreover, the patient 
altogether felt better. 


DIABETES AND ULTIMA-VIOLET 
IRRADIATION THERAPY 

BY 

NOAH MORRIS, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.F.P.S.G., D.P.H. 

AND 

D. CAMPBELL SUTTIE, M.C., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.En.. D p.h. 

(From the Department ol Paediatrics, Glasgow University, and 
the Biochemical laboratory* Koyal Hospital for 
Sick Children, Glasgow) 


During the past twelve years reports have appeared in 
the literature regarding the beneficial effects of ultra- 
violet light irradiation on sugar tolerance and hyper- 
glycaemia in diabetes. 

Pincussen 1 found that irradiation produced definite improve- 
ment in a series of diabetic patients with regard to level of 
blood sugar and excretion of glucose and acetone. He gave 
no details of the clinical condition of the patients apart from 
the diagnosis of diabetes mollitus, but stated that those 
diabetics who had marked polyuria (hypophyseal diabetes) 
showed no improvement. Andersen 2 recorded a beneficial 
result in the treatment of one diabetic patient whose sugar 
tolerance increased from 24 to 96 grams of carbohydrate, 
and whose fasting blood sugar fell from 100 mg. per cent, 
to 70 mg. per cent, immediately after irradiation. Said man 3 
lias reported benefit from the use of ultra-violet irradiation 
in five patients, in two of whom a mild glycosuria com- 
pletely disappeared. -He considered that ultra-violet treat- 
ment was indicated in glycosuria associated with cutaneous 
manifestations, dental lesions, and malnutrition, and also 
in severe diabetes where insulin was necessary. Rothmann 4 
has given records of two diabetic patients treated with ultra? 
violet light. One with acne rosacea responded favourably, 
with disappearance of acetonuria and glycosuria (5.3 grams 
glucose daily) and a fall of fasting blood sugar from 183 to 
120 mg. per cent. The other, who had generalized eczema, 
showed no improvement after ninety-five days, both blood 
sugar and glycosuria tending to increase. A patient of 
Rollier (quoted by Furmss*), ' aged 45 years, with benign 
diabetes mellitus of many years' standing and easily con- 
trolled by dieting, was able, after natural sunlight treatment, 
to live on ordinary hotel diet without* glycosuria : after 
twenty-four hours without a sun-bath all the symptoms 
reappeared. J. Wilson, 6 after a brief resume of the literature, 
stated that all workers found decrease of glycosuria and 
acctonia after ultra-violet irradiation of diabetic patients': 
he considered this treatment specially suitable for diabetes 
complicated by neuritis, carbuncles, and vasomotor and trophic 
disturbances. Rothmann 7 also obtained good results in a. 
case of diabetic xanthomatosis : in another diabetic -with 
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pruritus the skirt irritation disappeared after ultra-violet 
irradiation, although the fasting hlood sugar rose from 
140 to 210 mg. per cent. 

A11 the reports in the literature that we. have obtained 
have dealt with adults, and on the whole have been 
favourable. It is noticeable, however, that many of the 
patients successfully treated have had pathological condi- 
tions of the skin. In view of the well-known fact that 
sunlight has a marked effect’ on the development of 
children it seemed advisable to determine whether ultra- 
violet light influenced their sugar tolerance and insulin 
requirements. As diabetes in childhood is not usually 
complicated by other diseased conditions, such as arterio- 
sclerosis or tuberculosis, it was hoped to decide whether 
the improvement observed in adults was the residt of 
direct action on the carbohydrate-regulating system, or 
of a secondary cflect due to alleviation of some other 
pathological condition such as skin lesions. 

Scon: or Investigation 

The immediate efTect of irradiation on blood sugar was 
investigated in a few normal and diabetic children. Blood 
was withdrawn prior to, and immediately after, irradia- 
tion lasting two minutes. The children were in" the post- 
absorptive state, having refrained from food for at least 
six hours previously. Table I shows some of the results 


obtained. 
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Glasgow. All had been attending for at least six months, 
and some for five or six years. Their dietary and insulin 
requirements were fairly accurately known. The mothers 
of the children were all intelligent, and had been co- 
operating successfully with us. The possibility of 
improving sugar tolerance by ultra-violet therapy was 
explained to the mothers of all the children attending 
the clinic, and those that desired to try out the efTect 
of this treatment did so enthusiastically, in the hope that 
the treatment might permit a decrease in the done of 
insulin. The children of the more sceptical mothers 
acted as controls. 

In all ten children (ages varying from 7 i to I-G years) 
received ultra-violet therapy, and four (aged 21 to 13 
years) did not. The treatment was given twice weekly : 
at first one-minute exposures were given to the whole 
thoracico-abclominal region, dorsal aspect of the body, 
and limbs (small slips being worn and goggles). Gradually 
the exposures were increased by thirty seconds every 
week until three-minute exposures were given. The source 
of light was a mercury’ vapour vacuum burner (new) 
250 volts D.C. Five minutes was allowed after lighting 
to permit the output to settle. The distance of the 
exposed area from the source of light was 30 inches. 
When pigmentation was observed the therapy was 
slopped for an interval, as most workers are agreed that 
pigmentation lessens the therapeutic effect. (Rothinann* 
states that when pigmentation occurs the blood sugar 
begins to rise.) 

Results Obtained 

The following tables give a brief resume of the results 
after ultra-violet irradiation had been given. The carbo- 
hydrate tolerance was estimated from the amount of 
fatal carbohydrate — that is. carbohydrate phis half the 
protein— utilized per unit of insulin. The weight and 
height were calculated ns percentages of the expected 
weight and height respectively. 

Tout U 


Ultra-violet irradiation of five non-diabetic subjects 
produced in four an immediate fall of blood sugar and 
m one a rise, while irradiation of six diabetic patients 
on ten occasions led to an immediate fail in blood sugar on 
live, a rise on four, and no change on one. It is evident 
from these figures that irradiation may cause nil imme- 
diate increase or decrease of the blood sugar both in non- 
diabetics and in diabetics. Furthermore, different re.ults 
were obtained on different days with the same patient. ! 
These findings differ somewhat from there of Lucca and ' 
Reviglio,' who reported that in children after irradiation 
with inft.a.ftd or ultra-violet rays the sugar content of 
the hlood was always diminished, though there Were 
individual variations in tie- dt crease. 

Despite these conlFctirg results it was determined to 
study the etteet of a course of ultra-violet irradiation on 
cat b. -hydrate tolerance in a s-.ties of diabetic tuthnts. 
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Material Ti strii 

The subjects of tie- test wire n-gular 
the ri.ah. til- Gir.-c rl the Royal !io-p:tnl for Sick Childn 


The carbohydrate to’.-ranc>- improved in four out of 
the ten patients given ultra-violet th’-mpv. Tie- same 
proportion was found when tl-.e estimation Was ba=vri on 
the absolute amount of insulin requir--d. four pat:- tits 
I requ.ring le s insulin at the end t.f the year. In rit 

i patients, however, the tfh.rar.ee dimirihhel. A!th. r h 

! the proportion with decreased trh ran-- -a .. 

attendants at j tho-.- not r-eeivtttg ultra-vF-h t irradiation 

c:i, j arc much too s.-mi! ; c , C n':- this dim rer.C'- r-’gn:';~ 
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The incidence o£ infection in the two groups was also 
noted with special reference to the occurrence of 
glycosuria. In the ultra-violet irradiation group three 
of the patients had mild infections — for example, nasal 
catarrh with or without mild pyrexia — and four had 
moderately severe attacks — influenza, adenitis, scarlet 
fever. Two of the latter four had to he admitted into 
hospital because of diabetic acidosis. Of tho control 
group one patient had a mild enteritis and two had 
moderately severe attacks of adenitis necessitating their 
admission to hospital because of impending coma. 
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•Cases receiving U.V.R.— data of height end weight from only nine cases 
Casos not receiving U.V.IL— data of height from only til fee cases. 


As regards other effects of the treatment, the mother 
of one patient stated that about one hour after irradia- 
tion the boy felt very limp, and that sugar had occa- 
sionally to be given because of the threat of liypo- 
glycaemia. This particular patient was one whose 
carbohydrate tolerance per unit of insulin was reduced 
at the end of the year. Another patient (a boy of 
13 years) stated that he felt better after ultra-violet 
irradiation treatment was commenced : in this case it 
had been noticed in previous years that during long 
spells of bright weather in the summer the insulin had 
to be reduced owing to a tendency to hypoglycaemic 
attacks. 

Summary 


The effect of ultra-violet therapy on sugar tolerance, 
insulin requirements, growth, and general health was 
determined in ten diabetic children, aged 71 to 141 years, 
over a period of one year. The results/ compared with 
those of a control scries of four children who did not 
receive ultra-violet therapy, showed no significant improve- 
ment that could be attributed to the irradiation. 


\Ve should like to express our thanks to Professor G. B. 
Fleming for his interest in this investigation and to the 
Medical Research Council for a personal grant to one of us 

IN. M.). 
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We have received a specimen copy of the Indian 
cmml oj Pediatrics, edited by K. C. Chaudhun and 
,blished quarterly at Calcutta This fifty-page issue 
ntains six original articles, including one on Feeding 
Chronic-Diarrhoea " and another on " Milk-free Diet 
Pvuria and Eczema ” 1 case reports ; proceedings of 
cieties 1 -book reviews ; and an abstract of current 
edical literature. 


A CASE OF AXILLO-BRACHIAL 
EMBOLECTOMY 

BY 

G. E. LARKS, Cn.M., F.R.C.S.Ed. and Eng. 

SURGEON AND MEDICAL SUL’I'-KINTLNDF.NT, PLYMOUTH C1TV 1IOSI IT \L 

The paucity of references in this country' to the subject 
of arterial cmbolcctomy suggests that the. record of a 
single successful case is still worth the making. 

Case Record 

A retired male railway worker, aged G-J, was admitted to 
the Plymouth City Hospital complaining of vague abdominal 
pains and recently developed constipation. His' history was 
one of good health, except that lie had had a perianal abscess 
two years previously, and " phlebitis " in the right poplited, 
region six weeks before admission. Nothing abnormal could 
be detected in the popliteal region. He was well nourished, 
of a full-blooded appearance. Radiological evidence of 
carcinoma of the upper end of the sigmoid colon was obtained, 
and this was confirmed at operation on July 25th’, 1933. 
Abdominal section by a paramedian incision was made and 
the growth located , through a left lateral oblique musclo 
cutting incision it was widely mobilized, and the first stage 
of a Paul-Mikulicz resection was performed. On August 5th, 
1933, eleven days after operation, the patient complained of 
a sudden loss of power in the right ann and hand, accompanied 
by tingling pain and numbness This occurred while he was 
washing himself. I saw him at 11 a.m., when he was still 
complaining of pain and numbness, and 'was rubbing the limb 
“ to improve its circulation." The whole limb distal' to tho 
middle of the arm was pale and cold, with a blotchy cyanosis 
in the upper part of the cold area. The radial pulse was 
impalpable, the' brachial pulse could not be felt or heard at 
the elbow or in the arm, but about the level of the termina- 
tion of the axillary artery a forcible pulse could be felt. 

At 11.30 a.m., five hours after the onset, under local 
anaesthesia, the artery was exposed by an incision along its 
course, care being taken to preserve branches. The artery' 
was mobilized ; the site of lodgement of the embolus was 
easily detected, just proximal to the offset of the profunda 
artery'. There was a local increase in the diameter of tho 
non-pulsating axillo-brachial artery for about 1} inches. 
Proximal to this the axillary artery seemed to beat unusually 
powerfully ; distally la)' the brachial artery', contracted and 
pulseless. Light intestinal clamps, rubber- covered, were 
gently applied above and below the embolus, and a small 
incision, 1/3 inch or so in length, was made into healthy 
artery above the upper end of the embolus, which was im- 
mediately partially extruded. It was carefully withdrawn. 
The distal clamp was released, and blood flowed from 
the distal end. The proximal clamp was then released some- 1 
what, and blood flowed freely. With the clamps again con- 
trolling, the incision in the artery* was closed by three mattress 
sutures of paraffined silk everting the edges of the wound, 
and apposing the intima, and narrowing the arterial lumen 
as little as practicable. Throughout the operation the wound 
was sponged occasionally with 2 per cent, sodium citrate. 

The clamps were released, and a good pulse was immediately' 
palpable at the elbow, and a definite though less forcible 
pulse at the wrist. The wound was closed and healed per- 
fectly. No splint was used, but the limb was swathed in wool. 
Shortly after operation the limb was definitely wanner, and. 
twelve hours after operation there was a warm limb of 
apparently normal colour, with a radial pulse of good quality'# 
though somewhat less forcible than that of the other arm. 
The pulse remained of good quality and the limb of normal 
appearance. At the present time, twenty*-thrcc weeks after 
operation, the right radial pulse is slightly less forcible than 
the left ; there is, however, no difference in appearance or 
function between the two limbs. 

Since the arterial operation the patient has undergone two 
further operations to restore the continuity* of the intestine. 
Less drastic measures failing to produce closure of the colo- 
stomy, excision with end-to-end anastomosis was performed. 
He is now in good general health, and living Ins normal 
routine of retired life. 
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There is no -real- doubt that early- operation is- impera- 
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There is a steadily increasing literature, mainly Scan- 
dinavian and'American, concerning embolectomy. 01 21G 
operations culled by Einar Key 1 in 1929, from his own 
experience and the literature, 145 were Swedish.- There 
were eighty-six successes. In 1922, in a pioneer paper 
which stimulated interest and activity in embolectomy. 
Key 1 had gathered thirteen successes out of forty-five 
cases. He states that to Ssabanagew (1895) is usually 
credited the first attempt, though unsuccessful ; and to 
Labey the first success" in 1911. 

Emboli are somewhat less common in the upper .than 
in the lower extremity. Curiously, Jefferson's 3 case — 
the first success in England and recorded in 1925 — a case 
published by A. Gray Banks 3 in 1931, which I was 
fortunate enough to see, and the case here recorded were 
all in the upper extremity ; all were also post-operative 
occurrences. 

The diagnosis presents no difficulty'. The sudden onset 
of tingling pain, numbness, and loss of power, with waxy 
paltor, coldness in the limb, and absence of the pulse 
make the diagnosis obvious. The absence of warmth and 
oedema excludes venous thrombosis, and a nerve lesion 
needs only to be considered to be immediately excluded. 

It is noteworthy that the accompanying .pain is often 
very severe. The embolus tends to lodge at the site of 
the giving off of a large branch (in this case the profunda) , 
or a bifurcation. If the site is accessible -a swelling may 
sometimes be felt in the line of the artery'. The stetho- 
scope may help to localize the block by auscultating along 
the vessel towards the obstruction. 

When exposed at operation the picture is unmistak- 
able : a local swelling with the vessel thin and contracted I 
beyond it, and proximal to it beating powerfully' in a 
manner that recalls the downward thrust of a main limb 
artery' ligated in an amputation. The operation follows 
the usual lines of arterial surgery'. While special arterial 
clamps are helpful they are not essential," and no instru- 
ment is called for that is not usually -available in every' 
theatre. In addition to the materials for arterial suture," 
it is advisable to have a suitable soft rubber catheter in 
paraffin, to which a syringe containing 2 per cent, sodium 
citrate, can be attached. The arteriotomy' wound can 
then be flushed, if necessary, to get rid of small adherent 
particles of thrombus. There is no agreement as to the 
best site at which to open the vessel. "Incision imme- 
diately' proximal to the clot, if anatomically convenient, 
has the advantage that it is through healthy artery of 
convenient size for suture. The embolus may extrude 
itself, as in this case, or may' need 'to be " milked out,” 
or extracted with forceps. In closure intimal apposition 
is secured by everting the edges of the arterial - wound 
with a mattress suture, which may' be interrupted or 
continuous. 

The recorded cases show that the time factor is of 
paramount importance in prognosis. . Andrews and 
Harkins 3 believe that operation after ten hours is usually 
too late to save the limb. Danzis 3 stresses the time factor,’ 
and points out that in early cases 60 per cent, of good 
results may be expected, but that even at the end of 
twenty-four hours operation is not too late to lessen the 
chances of gangrene arising, or of removing the site. o[ 
gangrene further distally than it would otherwise have 
been. NeuhoF holds that the symptoms of vascular 
occlusion are due to the thrombus which forms in relation 
to the embolus, and that ” early' operation is.not reallv 
'so early after all. In both the successful cases I have 
seen, however, the onset was apparently sudden, and gave 
no warning symptoms of impending vascular occlusion 
such as a developing thrombus might be expected to 
show. * _ 


tive, and that the condition is one of real urgency : 
recognition of this may save many a limb. No conditions 
could have been more favourable than those in the-cases 
of Jefferson, Gray Banks, and in the one recorded above ; 
in each case there was a single embolus occurring in a 
patient, apparently in good general health, during post- 
operative convalescence in hospital. 

Source 

The recorded cases divided themselves into two main 
groups: (1) those in which a cardiovascular lesion exists, 
and (2) post-operative or post-parturition. A few occur 
in acute infections. Jefferson emphasized the important 
part played bv the heart as a source of small emboli, 
either from vegetation or intracardiac thrombosis. There 
seems little doubt that mural thrombi are not uncommon, 
and it is probable that they are more prone to occur wich 
- cases of infection or following operation. An origin 
from systemic veins or the right heart postulates the 
existence of a patent foramen ovale.- There was uo 
clinical evidence of heart disease in -this case, 
i 

In this connexion it may be of interest to mention a case 
which I have seen since, of embolism of the popliteal artery, 
in which the probable source was demonstrated at necropsy. 
The man was 66, and moribund with cardiorenal failure. 
The left leg became cold, and no pulse could be found in the 
popliteal anterior or posterior tibial artery. No lump was 
palpable over the line of the artery, but by auscultation I 
was able to locate the block about the level where the artery 
passes through the adductor magnus to the back ol the limb. 
The patient was only a few.hours from death, so no operation 
was attempted. At necropsy I found the block at the level 
indicated, and in the ascending aorta an atheromatous plaque. 
3/4 inch in diameter, which was ulcerating and partially free, 
and bearing on its surface a' thin, shaggy, fibTinous layer — I 
think almost' certainly' the source of the embolus. A splenic 
infarct was also present. 
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On his retirement, after thirty-eight years’ service as 
medical officer of- health for Portsmouth, Dr. A. Meams 
Fraser has received a personal tribute in the form of a 
cheque from a large number of subscribers.- Sir Thomas 
Bramsdon, who made the presentation, remarked that at 
Dr. Fraser’s appointment in 1896 he was the youngest 
medical officer of health \vho had ever held so important 
an -office, and he had held it longer than any other in 
the United Kingdom. Under his guidance Portsmouth 
had attained a position second to none in the country' 
as regards health matters, while Southsea had won a 
deservedly high reputation as a coast resort. Another 
important reform which Dr. Fraser had assisted in 
promoting was the inspection of meat, and the drawing 
up of regulations, which had been widely adopted. He 
had taken an active part in pressing for the clearance of 
slum areas, and for the purification of the Portsmouth 
water supply. In 1912 he had been invited by Mr. Lloyd 
George to become a member of the original Departmental 
..Committee on Tuberculosis. Of its seventeen members 
only- two were medical, officers of health. A further 
activity of his was the drawing up of special regula- 
tions for the control of venereal diseases. ' Previous 
appreciatory gifts had been made to .Dr. Fraser bv the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation, the Health Committee, 
the Corporation officers, and the Portsmouth Midivives 
Association. 
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whom I am indebted for helpful comments, is of this latter \ 
opinion, and considers that- the gangrene which. ensued in 
my case was due to interference with the collateral cir- 
culation by infective thrombosis. -It is commonly taught 
that where it is necessary to ligature the main artery to a 
limb, ligature of the main accompanying vein at the same 
time will diminish the risk of gangrene, but the results i 
of the expeiimenal work of Wilson 7 do not support this 
view.. 

The treatment at a later date depends upon the condi- 
tions present, whether traumatic aneurysm, arterio-venous 
aneurysm, or haemorrhage. If I were treating a- similar 
case again I would not put a permanent ligature on the 
external iliac artery, although Lejars 8 recommends this 
procedure. It would have been preferable to occlude the 
vessel temporarily by a special clamp, or by a knot tied 
over a piece of drainage tubing the calibre of the vessel. 
As, however, it was necessary to tie the common femoral 
trunk, and as there was marked infection of the' wound, 
gangrene would very probably have ensued whether the 
external- iliac were patent or not. 

Proximal ligature of the external iliac alone has been 
suggested and has been carried out in similar cases, but 
it is universally held to be unsatisfactory. 9 Even though 
the wound is in the artery alone, the haemorrhage is 
almost certain to recur ; and, naturally, if both artery 
and vein aTe involved the measure is useless. Whatever 
method of proximal control of the circulation be adopted. 


the wound must always be explored and the actual bleed- 
ing point- dealt with. 1 

A colleague informs me that in 1914, ’in London, he saw 
the femoral vein wounded during a hernia operation by a 
well-known surgeon whild he was demonstrating to a 
group of visiting American surgeons. In these embarras- 
sing circumstances the surgeon dealt with the situation 
.very coolly. He said: “ Gentlemen, this gives me the 
opportunity to show you how to deal with this accident, 
and he proceeded to expose and ligature the vein. The 
patient made an excellent recovery. 

One hopes never to have the misfortune to injure a 
large vessel ; but in the event of such an accident it is 
well to have a clear idea of the treatment, and to be able 
- to repair the damage by some simple method and with 
needles and appliances which one might expect to find in 
most operating rooms, for the needles, suture materials, 
and special clamps usually described in op6rative surgery 
books are' unlikely to be at hand in an emergency. 
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RESUSCITATION AT BIRTH BY EVE'S ROCKING 
METHOD 

I had b^en much impressed by the simplicity and ease of 
the rocking method of artificial respiration described and 
originated by F. C. -Eve, 1 . Its physiological - soundness 
was demonstrated- in a'further paper by Eve and Killick. 2 
Hence T determined to try this, method in asphyxia- of 
the newborn when occasion, should arise,- and such was 
the case last Christmas Eve. 

The mother was debilitated by influenza and had three 
previous children. Uterine pains were very feeble throughout 
a long labour. When the cervix had - at last dilated the. 
child was easily delivered by forceps — white, and making no 
attempts to breathe. The heart was just audible with the 
stethoscope. . . . • . 

I did* the rocking in front of the fire, seated, holding the' 
infant on the palms of my hands face upwards, the legs 
dangling free, the buttocks being supported and restrained by 
the left first finger and thumb, the head and neck by the 
right first finger and thumb. After a few attempts with the 
child, naked, I covered the trunk in a small towel, which 
facilitated matters. I found that the fingers adapted them- 
selves to the small body, and that the thumbs and first 
fingers were used instinctively to check any slipping when 
the infant was tilted, so that the weight of the viscera 
alternately pushed and pulled the diaphragm up and down. 
The rocking movements were performed up and down, about 
fifteen double “ rocks ” to the minute (ten are advised). I 
changed the position of the child to face downwards, but 
found that was not so easy to manipulate. 

After the first minute air was heard coming in and out 
through the air passages. After twenty-five minutes I put 
the child into a warm bath, but found that breathing did 
not go on. It was not until after a total of fifty minutes’ 
rocking that natural respiration was' established, when there 
was some crying, and my task was done. 

For general practice, and after a single case only, 
I consider that Eve's method- is an ideal one, and 


especially for a very feeble child. There is no violent 
handling as there may be in other methods "of ‘ artificial 
respiration. With supervision it could be performed 'by 
anyone of ordinary intelligence, and it could be done 
in a box-lid, or on the knees with some manipulation. It 
is a natural method after all, and has materialized' from ' 
the dawn of the earliest birth — to be adapted by its 
originator and first published in a scientific paper in 1932. 

I venture to report this case for publication because I 
belifeve it to be the first recorded instance of resuscitation 
at birth, by Eve's rocking method. - " 

Malton. Noel C: Forsyth, M.D. 


FIFTY-ONE STOKES-ADAMS ATTACKS. IN FIVE 
DAYS IN A CASE OF DIPHTHERITIC 
HEART-BLOCK . 

It is well known that, at the onset of complete heart- 
block, attacks of syncope may occur at frequent intervals 
until the ventricle settles down to heat at its own rhythm. 
The following case is remarkable for the number and the 
severity of the attacks. ‘ 

A boy, aged 17, was admitted to the East Mailing Isolation 
Hospital on October' 23rd, 1933, with a history of a sore 
throat for two days, lie was suffering from a very- severe 
attack of faucial diphtheria. The whole of both tonsils, anterior 
pillars, and uvula were covered with a foul sloughing mem- 
brane. There was severe cellulitis and oedema of the neck, 
which extended over both clavicles and over the sternum to 
the level of the second ribs. The patient was given 32,000 
units of antitoxin, and in three days the swelling of the neck 
^had disappeared. Two days later the throat was clear of 
membrane, and the acute faucial stage had been safely passed. 
On the sixth day of the disease (October 26ih) albuminuria 
appeared, which got progressively worse until October 31st, 
when there was a heavy cloud of albumin, and only twelve 
ounces of urine were passed. The general condition was 
fairly satisfactory- and the heart normal. 

It was on November 1st. the twelfth day. that heart-block 
appeared, associated with a remarkable -series of Stokes- 
Adams attacks. I saw the patient at 12 noon, and the 


1 Lancet, November 5th, 1932. 


2 Ibid., September 30th, 2933. 
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matron reported that while he was being washed at 10.45 
he fainted. I found the pulse 68 and regular, and no obvious 
cause for the faint. At 10 p.m. the matron sent for me, 
but as I was out visiting two urgent cases I did not arrive 
at the hospital until 12.30 a.m. x I was then told that the 
patient had fainted at 7.15 p.m., and again at 7.30 p.m., 
and that from 9.30 to 11.30 he had had fainting attacks with 
remarkable regularity every ten minutes. From 11.30 p.m. 
unj.il my arrival at 12.30 a.m. the attacks had occurred every 
five minutes. Since 9.30 no pulse had been felt at the wrist. 

I found the patient very pale, in a cold sweat, restless, but 
quite conscious. No radial pulse could be felt. On ausculta- 
tion the ventricles could be heard beating feebly but quite 
regularly at 26 beats a minute. While I was listening the 
heart stopped suddenly. The patient took a long breath, 
there was general “ muscular rigidity for a few seconds, the 
eyes became fixed, the pupils dilated, the conjunctivae were 
insensitive, and respiration ceased ; he had gone through the 
usual process _of* dying. With the stethoscope on the chest 
and my eye on the watch I heard the heart begin to beat 
again, after an interval of twenty seconds' silence, at the 
rate of 26 a minute. Respiration began at once, and con- 
sciousness rapidly returned. It was then clear that I was 
dealing with a case of complete heart-block, with severe 
Stokes-Achins attacks occurring at regular intervals of five 
minutes. AH the attacks since 7.15 p.m. had been similar 
to the one I had just witnessed. 

The treatment was as follows and in the order given: 
(1) adrenaline, 10 minims hypodermically ; (2) the foot of 
the bed was raised eighteen inches ; (3) camphor in oil, 1 c.cm. 
intramuscularly ; (4) one pint of saline intravenously. This 
last was given because the patient had been vomiting and 
taking fluids badly for the previous twenty-four hours. After 
half an hour the attacks ceased. At 3 a.m. the pulse could 
be felt at the wrist at 32 a minute, the colour was much 
improved, and the patient was sleeping peacefully. I next 
saw the patient at 10.45 a.m. lie had had slight attacks 
of syncope at 5 a.m. and 7 a.m., and a more severe attack 
at 9.30 a.m., when 10 minims of adrenaline had been given. 
The pulse rate had risen to 68 for a brief period at 6 a.m., 
but was 32 when I saw him. I gave him 1/50 grain atropine 
intravenously. During the day he had three slight attacks, 
and three severe ones, when adrenaline was given. The pulse 
remained between 30 and 40 all day. 

On November 3rd there were no further attacks, but 
5 minims of adrenaline was given every four hours. The 
pulse was 24 throughout that day. At 9.15 a.m. he passed 
three ounces of urine. This was the first urine passed since 
3 p.m. on November 1st (forty-two hours), and it contained 
much less albumin. At 11.30 p.m. ten ounces of urine were 
passed, and the kidneys appeared . to be functioning once 
again. * On November 4th the pulse rate, taken four-hourly, 
was 24 at 2 a.m., 56, 24, 56, 68, and 58 at 10 p.m. There 
were eight syncopal attacks in all, and adrenaline was given 
five times. Twenty- two ounces of urine were passed during 
the day, which contained a trace'of albumin only. 

On November 5th the pulse rate did not drop below 50, 
and there was only one slight fainting attack. Thirty-three 
ounces of urine were passed and no albumin was present. 
The patient was altogether belter. There was no further heart- 
block. On some days gallop rhythm could be heard, and. 
there were occasional extrasystoles. Good progress was- made 
up “to December 7th, when there appeared a paralysis of the 
left external rectus. The next day there was a weakness of 
the muscles to the left of the mouth. The heart was still 
normal. On December 10th, the fifty-second day of the 
disease, paralysis of the diaphrngrn set in, and the patient died j 
suddenly the next day of asphyxia. The heart remained in 
a satisfactory condition right up to the last. 

Summary 

A case has been described in which, during the course ( 
of a diphtheritic -heart-block, fifty-one attacks of syncope 
were actually witnessed and recorded in the space of five 
days Treatment consisted of frequent injections of 
adrenaline. The heart made a good recovery, but the 
patient succumbed to diaphragmatic paralysis. 

West Mailing, Kent. J. Vincent Bates, M.B., B.Ch. 


Reviews 


PROGRESS IN ENDOCRINOLOGY 
Professor A. T. Cameron’s Recent Advances in Endocrin- 
' ology' is an admirable survey of the subject written more 
particularly from the experimental and biochemical stand- 
point. Nevertheless it is very valuable to the clinician, 
since it slates clearly, critically, and succinctly the. basis 
of our knowledge of the c-ndocrine system at the moment. 
After a brief introduction, in which he shows himself some- 
what of a purist in the matter of terminology, the author 
goes on to an account of each gland in turn, dealing with 
the biochemistry, physiology, pathology, .and then the 
clinical conditions associated with diseases of the gland m 
question. A short chapter on secretin and some pre- 
sumptive endocrine principle follows. Finally, he deals 
with endocrine interrelationships, subscribing to Cushing's 
dictum that “ all pituitary syndromes arc essentially 
polyglandular." We might indeed maintain the converse 
of this — that all polyglandular syndromes arc’ initiated 
by the pituitary. 

From such a storehouse of information it is difficult 
to select material for quotation. We may mention, how- 
ever, the account of the relationship of iodine to the 
thyroid, incorporating Ilarington's most recent observa- 
tions on the metabolic inactivity of any compound con- 
taining less than four atoms of iodine in the molecule, 
"which disposes of the theory that Graves's disease is 
due to some form of thyroxine unsaturated with iodine. 
Professor Cameron further gives an interesting account 
of the control of goitre by iodine in the Pemberton Valley, 
British Columbia, where it was found that no Indian 
who ate salmon, an excellent purveyor of iodine, 'ever 
developed goitre. This recalls Dr. Woods Hutchinson's 
humorous description of salmon as " iodide of trout.” 
The goitrogenic influence of cabbage is also well discussed, 
and is referred to the cyanide, which is a component 
of its glucoside, diminishing the consumption of oxygen. 
Marine has injected various organic cyanides into young 
rabbits and produced goitres, and even exophthalmos. 
Apparently some abrupt change occurs in tile growing 
cabbage, connected with its maturation, which renders it 
goitrogenic. 

We have said enough to recommend this book very 
strongly as one of the best, and yet brief, accounts of 
the subject. The author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to his former chief, the late Professor Swale Vincent, but, 
while keenly critical, lie shows himself less sceptical than 
his teacher. There is no doubt, however, that the 
advance of endocrinology has been actually delayed by 
uncontrolled speculation and hasty deductions from un- 
proved data, to which Professor Cameron’s method of 
approach is an excellent corrective. 


SURGERY OF CHILDHOOD 
A famous article in the Quarterly Review of some 
hundred years ago pointed out that one of the main 
secrets of the art of the reviewer was to read carefully 
what the author had to say about the purpose of his 
book, and then scold him for not doing something else. 
But on reading the introduction to Mr. William Rankin’s 
Lessons on the Surgical Diseases of Childhood, 2 and then 
proceeding to the book, it is possible to object that what 
the author has not done is precisely what he has an- 
nounced that he will do. These summaries of lectures are 

1 Recent Advances in Endocrinology. By A. T. Cameron, M.A., ‘ 
D.Sc., F.I.C., F.R S.E. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1933. (Pp, 
365 ; 54 figs. 15s.) 

3 Lessons on the Surgical Diseases of Childhood. By D. W- 
Rankin, M.B., Ch.B. Glasgow: Alex. jMacdougall. 1934. (Pp- 
190 ; illustrated. 21s, net.) 
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put forward with the claim that '"if the student knows 
what is contained herein, he may be considered grounded 
in the subject ” ; and the point of view from which they 
are written is defined by saying that they belong to ' the 
older surgery,” which is " based on a knowledge of 
pathology ; and anatomy . . . now being so replaced by 
the use of electric currents, radium emanations, and 
injections of all sorts.” Now in almost all the subjects 
of which Mr. Rankin treats — for instance, cleft palate, un- 
descended testicle, or club-feet — the newer school is not 
proposing recondite nieihods of treatment, but is accusing 
its seniors of neglecting to work'out what they claim to 
be the foundations of their teaching — the relevant anatomy 
and pathology. The exact mechanism of the closure of 
the nasopharynx, the means of suspension of the testis, 
the true nature of the deformity so curiously described as 
talipes equino- varus — these are the points on which the 
older teaching on the surgery of childhood is being 
attacked. And for any definite statement on this ground- 
work Mr. Rankin’s book may be searched in vain. 

The' book- for all that is very interesting as showing 
the ways (not necessarily .better onesj in which thought 
' on the subjects treated is moving. One obvious contrast 
lies in the much greater severity of the measures recom- 
mended by the older school. In - treating ordinary 
mastoiditis Mr. Rankin recommends making a hole large 
enough to put a finger easily through by " sacrificing the 
posterior three-quarters pf the meatus." In talipes equino- 
varus the tendo Achillis is cut in those cases which come 
early for treatment, and astragalectomy or wedge-' 
resection done in those which come later. In osteo- 
myelitis wide removal of the -shaft of the bone is advised, 
with the .insertion of a glass rod to preserve length. 
Foreign bodies at the upper end of the oesophagus are 
removed by forceps guided by a- rays, or, failing this, by 
a coin-catcher. Mr. Rankin' dismisses hypospadias as 
intractable, without reference to the work of Edmonds 
on this subject ; and for tonsillectomy uses the guillotine, 
which removes the organs attacked " sufficiently often.” 

As to anaesthetics, chloroform is of course recommended 
as the drug of choice, as ether takes too long to put a 
patient under, does not give relaxation nor, freedom from 
movements, and runs all over the patient’s face. If 
Scotland accuses the rest of the world of not knowing 
how to give chloroform, surely there is room for a little 
counter-criticism as to the local methods of giving ether 
which are suggested by • this. No mention is made of 
intratracheal administration, nor of gas and oxygen, 
while it is doubtful if all of the newer school would agree 
that while the patient is " snoring loudly- and regularly 
an ideal state of affairs is being maintained.’’. 

The photographs in the book, many- of which come 
from the collection of that pioneer in this branch of 
surgery Mr. J. H. Nicoll, -are extremely interesting and 
well reproduced. The drawings, cn the other hand, at 
least one reader found unintelligible. 


SANITARY SCIENCE 
The second, edition of Professor Gerschexfeld’s Bacterio- 
logy and Sanitary Science* consists in part of an ample 
statement of formulae for bacterial stains and culture 
media and a description of the methods employed for the 
preparation of antitoxins, antibacterial sera, biological 
tests utilized in diagnosis, allergic skin tests, and the like 
But from these beginnings the author ranges widely over 
the fields of bacteriology, and discusses, in addition, the 
helminths and the arthropods, immunity and anaphy- 
laxis, ventilation, the purification of. water, the milk 

3 Btictcnolocy and Sanitary Science, By I.. Gerschenfcld Ph M 
B.Sc. Second edition, thoroughly revised. London- H Kinuiton’ 
1934. (I’p. 493 ; 55 figures, 3- plates. 21s. net.) 1 


supply, and the filterable viruses, to name only a selection 
of the contents of a copiously stocked volume. 

It is rather curious to us, living on this side of the 
Atlantic, to observe that a hook which deals so extensively 
with so medical a group of subjects should not be 
addressed to medical men, but should be intended for 
chemists, pharmacists, nurses, and other non-medical 
persons. Among the reasons given are that pharmacists sell 
biological products,- that pharmacists more than medical 
practitioners are consulted by the public on questions of 
sanitation, and that pharmacists, and nurses also, having 
close contact with physicians and local authorities, ought 
to know enough of the above-mentioned topics, and others 
dealt with in the book, to be able to " converse intelli- 
gently regarding them.” While we may perhaps permit 
ourselves to speculate whether these special topics, how- 
ever ably presented by the author, ale likely to be com- 
petently grasped by people not medically trained, we 
cannot, even if we would, deny the evidence -of this 
second edition that there is in North America a section 
of the general public which, whether fully- understanding 
or not, is at least interested. 

For our own part we have read Professor Gerschenf eld’s 
book with both, interest and pleasure. We recommend 
it as a work of reference to medical officers of health in 
this country-. In dealing with' points which arise from 
time to time in the course of health administration they 
will find it of genuine service. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 
Professor Lancelot Hogben has now published, under the 
title Nature and Nurture* the William Withering Mem- 
orial Lectures, which he delivered' in the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University of Birmingham on a subject 
then described as "The Methods of Clinical Genetics. 
The' original title was not a misnomer, nnd should attract 
medical readers, but that now adopted is the more appro- 
priate as indicating, the general subject under considera- 
tion. No teacher or serious student of genetics, or of 
subjects such as biology, physiology-, medicine, or socio- 
logy (of which genetics forms an essential part), will fail 
to appreciate, on perusal,' the learning, research, scientific 
acumen, and power of exposition which have gone to its 
making, or the importance of its methods and conclusions 
with regard to some of the most discussed medical and 
sociological problems of the day. Much of the hook is 
not easy reading : concentration and logical appreciation 
are required of the reader throughout ; but no one pre- 
pared to contribute these need be debarred should he be 
unable to follow in all their detail the algebraical expres- 
sions and calculations which are a necessary part of the 
author’s complete exposition. 

Professor Hogben demonstrates the all-pervading influ- 
ence of environment in the formation or display of human 
characters or peculiarities, of the complexities of genetic 
constitution and methods of transmission, and of the 
relation cf these influences' on one another in the 
manifestation of the end-product. That what are to all 
intents and purposes the same c-nd-products can be 
brought about in entirely different ways and bv various 
combinations of contributing factors is clearly shown. The 
distinction in genetic inheritance between those differences 
which are recognizable in almost any environment in 
which the fertilized egg will develop and those manifested 
only within a fairly restricted range of environment is 
stressed and usefully illustrated by clinical examples from 
human disease or abnormality, both bodily and mental. 
The bearing cf this on recent researches on mongolism is 
well brought out. After a chapter on the general medical 

* Kature and Nurture. By Lancelot Hogben. M \. D Sc 
London: Williams and Nocgnte, Ltd. 1933. (Pp. 143. 6;. 6d. net.) 
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applications o£ genetic principles/ the author studies in 
particular the principle of random mating, consanguineous 
parentage and the theory of inbreeding, and the genetic 
analysis' of familial (as distinct from hereditary) diseases, 
and offers illuminating warnings as to the compilation and 
reading of pedigrees, which should be of great service both 
to doctors and to eugenists. In this regard his three main 
points for the physician may be quoted : 

(1) If the physician is devoting himself to the study of a 
simple disease or a small group of diseases, he must treat all 
cases as if they had equal value for genetical purposes. It is 
just as important for the geneticist to know about the patient 
who has no affected relations as to know about the patient 
who can boast of a proud lineage of fellow sufferers. 

(2) If the physician obtains the family history of any 
isolated case of a rare familial disease he should place it on 
record whether there are affected sibs or not. . . . 

(3) It is always important to give the age at death of both 
parents, the age of the mother at the birth of each of her 
offspring, the correct birth order of all sibs, including mis- 
carriages, sex and age at death of all sibs, and age of onset of 
the disease of all affected members of a pedigree.') 

The author’s development and illustration of these state- 
ments, and his reasons for making them, are of great 
interest ; and it will be seen that he is not content with 
mere theoretical expositions of principles, however funda- 
mental, but is concerned to be helpful in their practical 
application. The multiple character and varied modes of 
causation of mental delect are demonstrated, and it is 
pointed out that the division of diseases into two groups, 
mental due to heredity and bodily due to environment, 
is wholly unjustified, as is also the assumption that, when 
alternative explanations of the causation cf a condition 
are possible, it must follow that an origin in heredity is 
the more likely. There is no occasion, says Professor 
Hogben. to magnify the importance of the genetic aspect 
of feeble-mindedness till it assumes menacing dimensions. 


SPEECH DISORDERS AND SESQUIPEDALISM ^ 
Of recent years much attention, has been paid in the 
United States of America to disorders of speech, particu- 
larly -by educationists and psychologists. Some of the 
work done has been valuable. There is an American 
Society lor the Study of Disorders of Speech. Its 
nomenclature committee has prepared a classification of 
the disabilities in reading which are closely associated 
with speech, and Saha Mi StiNch field, Ph.D. (Mrs. C. L. 
Hawk), in a book on Speech Disorders , 5 whole-heartedly 
adopts this -new riomenclature. -Apart from the contents 
table and index, no fewer than six of the pages of her text 
are devoted to a -bare list -of these words and their 
synonyms, and it is stated that as the entire classification 
will shortly be published elsewhere we shall confine our- 
selves to an abbreviated form for practical use in the 
speech clinic." These six pages of samples from the 
Dictionary of Terms make us fearful of what the entire 
classification may be like. Someone with a mischievous, 
almost impish, familiarity with a Greek lexicon, and a 
" crossword ” expertness in juggling with letters and 
syllables, must have been at the disposal of the American 
committee, and given his patrons this amazing collection 
of polysyllabic words in full measure, pressed down and 


running over. 

Mockery of the stutterer is unkind and sometimes 
langerous But if he were told that his trouble was 
mown as " dysarthria syUabaris spasmodica," or alter- 
latively " spasmophemia " (with twenty sub-varieties !), 
,ve think he would -henceforward suffer from " apherma 
pathematica-^dumbness due to fright or passion (lalo- 
jhobia) ” Of the several causes of dyslexia, difficulty 
In reading " agnotica, due to unknown or uncertain 


Bv Sara M. Stinchfield. Ph.D. London: 
Ce^ Paulf TrrncC Trobnra And Co.. Ltd. 1933. (Pp. 341. 15s. 


causes, comes first ; the explanation would not be true 
of failure to read these pages in public. Next comes 
amphidexotica, due to ambidexterity and the resulting 
lack of unilateral cerebral dominance/* Ophthalmic 
surgeons have to use some big words, but ..despite their 
usual ambidexterity we think they would repudiate the 
ownership of this word. The author revels in sesqui- 
pedalian terms, and uses them with remarkable agility. 
But in the. reader who has no more than a nodding 
acquaintance with them the book may induce a nodding 
which is neither a recognition nor an assent. 

The first half of the book is taken up with speech dis- 
orders, though too much space is given to brain and cord 
diseases, which are better dealt with in a work on neuro- 
Jogy. The second half is filled with the returns of 
“ statistical studies of the speech defects of 3,000 college 
women and ot public school groups.” If well digested 
and well chosen some of these returns would be of interest, 
but prolixity smothers them. Perhaps we may trace here 
the influence of the questionaries which are so popular 
in the United States. One on ” handedness index ” is 
reprinted. There are no fewer than ninety questions, of 
which these arc fair samples: ” Which hand wraps the 
tie around when you tic your tie?” and ” When standing 
with both feet together which foot goes forward first to 
catch yourself when you start to fall?” What was the 
fate of the centipede who tried to answer a like question? 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL * ' 

An admirably simple, succinct, and informative account 
of the effects of the ingestion of alcohol is given in a 
small book entitled Alcohol : Its Effects on Man, 1 by 
Dr. Haven Emerson, professor of public health practice 
in the Columbia University and president of the American 
•Public Health Association. The publisher’s note does not 
err when it says: ” In the present volume a noted 
authority on public health sets forth the facts clearly, 
frankly, and without propaganda: its findings constitute 
the most modern, sound, and accurate information avail- 
able to-day.” - The only qualifications that might be 
added to this statement are that, for the sake of brevity 
and emphasis,, the author’s pronouncements have to be 
dogmatic, so that to some of them a proviso might be 
required if the book were intended for certain classes of 
scientific readers only ; and that in the chapter on 
” Effects on Reproduction and Offspring ” a too implicit 
reliance appears to have been plated upon the experiments 
of Stockard. In fact, since all but two of the United 
States require teaching with regard to alcohol to be given 
in every school in receipt of public money, the book 
is written ” to provide school teachers and high-school 
and college students with the facts ” relevant to this 
matter. It could scarcely be bettered for its purpose, foe 
it has not only all the qualities already mentioned, but 
it is very interesting, well ordered, and well expressed. 
In this country, as in America, not only teachers and 
senior students, but most medical practitioners, will derive 
advantage from its perusal. The author not only quotes 
from the report of the British Medical Association's special 
committee on the subject, but he cites most apposite 
passages from the Book of Proverbs (chap, xxxi), and 
from Plato and Galen. It is impossible to forbear 
repeating a portion of Galen's : 

” Does not wine act like a tyrant forbidding the mind to 
think as carefully as it did and to act as correctly as it djd?^ 
... If it once gets into the body it prevents the steersman 
from handling the ship's rudder properly, and the soldier 
from keeping order in the ranks ; it makes judges vacillate 
when they ought to be just, and presidents rule badly -and 
impose un sound ordinances '* 

6 Alcohol : Its Effects on Man. By Haven Emerson, M.D, New „ 
York and London : D. Appleton-Century Company Inc. 1934. 
(Pp. 114. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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Notes on Books 

Prolessor Samson Weight's Applied Physiology has 
had a well-deserved success since its first appearance in 
1926. For the fifth edition, now published, 1 the text has 
once again been thoroughly overhauled, in order to keep 
it abreast with current developments of physiology. A 
certain amount of rearrangement of the material has also 
been carried out, and indications of these changes are 
given by the author in his preface. To make the book 
more useful to various classes of readers he has had 
printed in italics, in the table of contents, those parts 
of each subject which are wholly or mainly of clinical 
interest. In its revised form Applied Physiology will no 
doubt maintain the popularity it has already achieved 
among students and practitioners of medicine, while the 
needs of those working for an examination in “ pure ” 
physiology have not been overlooked. 

The fact that a fourth edition of Dr. Geikie Cobb's^ 
The Organs of Internal Secretion ‘ has been called for' 
testifies to its continued popularity. Every chapter, with 
the exception of that on the endocrine glands and nervous 
disorders, has been revised, while chapters on obesity and 
on infantilism have been added. It is admittedly a book 
written by a practising physician for general practitioners, 
and the emphasis is laid on the clinical rather than on 
the experimental side. Perhaps a more definite account 
of pituitary basophilism might have been given, while we 
should have been glad to see reference made to hyper- 
parathyroidism and to hypoglycaemia. The time has 
come when the part played by the cortex in Addison's 
disease might be more definitely accepted. Boom for 
these topics could be made by condensing the chapter 
on nervous disorders, and restricting it to those more 
directly associated with endocrine disease. But it is a 
pleasantly written book and easy to read. 

The th'rty-third edition of the well-known Handbook 
of Physiology ,’ with which the name of the late Professor 
W. D. Halliburton was so long and so honourably, asso- 
ciated, has been very extensively revised by Professor 
R. J. S. McDowall, whose name appears on the cover 
as joint author. Among the more salient alterations are 
the use of bold type for terms and figures which should 
be memorized by the student ; the omission of much 
of the detail of the connective tissues and elementary 
electrical apparatus, or its insertion in abbreviated form 
in the sections where this is appropriate ; and the provision 
of original illustrations and an enlarged index consequent 
on the insertion of new letterpress rendered necessary' by 
the steadily continuing advances in knowledge. In this 
way' the book has shrunk a little in size ; its usefulness 
has been greatly enhanced by the rearranging of the 
chapters, and the planning of the approach to the subject 
on a physiological rather than on the now obsolete 
anatomical basis. In a prefatory note by the publishers 
the history of this student's classic is traced from the 
first edition in 1S4S under the authorship of William Sen- 
house Kirkes. In 1S60 Sir William Savory’s name was 
associated with that of Kirkes. Successive - editions 
reflected the changing outlook of physiology, until in JS96 
the book_ entered a new phase of still greater progress 
under Professor Halliburton's guidance. The many new 
features in the thirty-third edition will be welcomed by 
students, whose present-day requirements are always kept 
in mind. 


The Transactions 1 '' of the Tuberculosis Society of Scot- 
land during the year 1932-3 have now been published 
under the editorial direction of Dr. Fergus Hewat of 
Edinburgh. The subjects dealt with include the detection 


• Applied Physiology. By Samson Wright, M.D., F.R.C.P. Fill 
edition London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press*. J93 
(Pp xxxii * SOt ; 195 figures. JSs. net.) 

• JIu- Organs oj Inlmal Secretion: Their Diseases and Ther 
piuUc Application. By Ivo Geikie Cobb. M.D. Fourth editio 
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• A Handbook oj Physiology. By the J.tte \V. D. Halliburto 
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of tubercle bacilli in the blood stream in pulmonary 
tuberculosis ; tuberculous disease of the middle ear and 
mastoid ; phrenic evulsion ; problems of research in 
tuberculosis ; silica in relation to pulmonary disease ; 
and the treatment of tuberculosis in relation to " eye 
disease. The volume also contains notes of demonstra- 
tions before the society, a report on tuberculosis work 
in the United States, and some shorter papers and notes. 

Tabulae Biologicae Periodicae," vol. iii. Nos. 2 and 3, 
provide a wide variety of biochemical data. One of the 
longest articles deals with the toxicology of poison gases. 
Another very useful series of tables summarizes present 
knowledge about the respiration of living cells. Further 
articles deal with the biochemistry of vitamins, oestrin, 
snake poisons, and other animal poisons. 

Dr. Louis Caiu-on of Vichy has written a good little 
book on diabetes, 13 indeed the most practical and useful 
of its size that we know in French. All the necessary 
instructions about diet, injections, and urine tests are 
clearly detailed. As one might expect, much more attenc 
tion is given to the spa treatment by water and baths 
than we find in English books, but the limitations of 
hydrotherapy in severe cases are frankly admitted. 

11 Berlin: W. Junk. 1933. (M.SS ; subscription price. M.4S.) 

15 Le Uvre du Diabctignc. Par Louis Cailion . Paris: 
N. Maioine. 1934. (Pp. 171. S fr.) 


Preparations and Appliances 


AN OPHTHALMIC RULE 

The ocular base line must be measured for every eye patient- 
The ophthalmic surgeon needs to measure it before proceeding 
to certain detailed subjective investigations — for example, 
binocular balance by means of the diaphragm test. The 
dispensing optician must measure it to ' determine the fit of 
spectacle frames and the centring of lenses. 

In 1910 I showed to the Ophthalraological Society a form of 
callipers, or rule, whereby this measurement could be made 
with accuracy and speed. This rule has been much used. 
A new pattern has now been made by Messrs. Hamblin which 
is a material improvement. In the first pattern the moving 
member or cursor slid on the rule, so that a little dirt checked 
its free movement, and the wires bv which the sighting is 
made were long and easily bent. In the new model the 
position of the cursor has been reversed *, it now slides within 
the channelled frame of the rule. These channels give wide 
bearings with free, yet steady, movement to the cursor, and 
the interior housing gives protection to the wires. The new 



rule is x made of duralumin stampings, so that each rule is 
mathematically exact. It weighs only half an ounce, yet it 
is so strong that it may be carried in the pocket. The wires 
are of fine steel, wedged into the cursor by taper pins. The 
rule is black „ with the millimeter scale engraved and filled 
in with white. There is a full range of 45 to 80 mm. The 
scale has a sharply bevelled edge so as to obviate parallax 
between the scale and the wire. 

In use the rule should be held in the right hand with the 
root of the little finger crooked into the notch on the end of 
the handle ; the thumb falls naturally into place on the little 
thumb- piece at the lower edge of the rule and which is part 
of the cursor. The patient looks at a light in the distance, 
and the observer sights with his own left eye the wire of 
the rule agajnst the spot of light on. the patient's right eve, 
and with his own right eye sights the other wire over the spot 
of light on the patient's left eye. For near vision the patient 
fixes a near point, and the distance between the corneal images 
of the light is taken as before. 

The rule is obtainable from the manufacturers, Messrs. 
Theodore Hamblin, Ltd., Dispensing Opticians. 15. Wiemore 
Street, London, W.l. 

N. Bishop Harman, F.R.C.S. 
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Work on- the Anaemias 

The success that has during recent years attended research 
on the anaemias is a striking illustration of the great 
advantage that comes from combined laboratory and 
clinical work. Pernicious anaemia, formerly a fatal and 
incurable disease, has been brought under control, and 
the knowledge that has been gained by research into this 
disease has thrown much light on the physiology of 
normal blood formation — another example of the kind of 
contribution medical science can make to the " pure ” 
science of physiology. As the report states : 

" We know now that different forms of anaemia in man are 
cured by different substances, and we deduce from this that 
-the performance of different stages in thc-formation of haemo- 
globin and of red blood cells is dependent on the presence 
of specific chemical factors, including iron, copper, a water- 
soluble substance in liver, an enzyme in gastric juice which 
seems to act with an ' extrinsic * factor in meat and yeast, 
and probably a part of the vitamin B complex. The dis- 
covery of these substances essential for the proper supply of 
haemoglobin in normal corpuscles has, as .can be imagined, 
already greatly increased our knowledge and our appreciation 
of the significance both of different forms of anaemia and of 
the processes involved in their production. It is probable, 
for instance, that the liver active principle causes the con- 
version of the mother cells (mcgaloblasts) present in bone 
marrow into the daughter nucleated cells (normoblasts), and 
that iron and copper are necessary for the actual manufacture 
of haemoglobin and the conversion of the nucleated red cell 
into the granddaughter cell, the ordinary non-nucleated form. 
The enzyme liaemopoielin in gastric juice (present in desic- 
cated pig’s stomach, but not in that of ox or sheep) cures 
pernicious anaemia by acting on meat in the food ; it then 
produces a substance, possibly identical with the liver active 
principle, that' converts the mcgaloblast of bone marrow to 
the normoblast. Thus it is probable that at every stage in 
the Jife of the red blood corpuscle a particular chemical agent 
acts as a stimulant ; and that if this agent be absent the 
development process breaks down, with the production of a 
particular form of anaemia. Treatment consists in artificially- 
supplying the missing factor." 

Since the original discoveries of the American workers 
— Whipple. Minot, and Murphy — valuable contributions 
to the subject of anaemia have been made by English 
physicians. Dr. Helen Mackay has drawn attention to 
the incidence of anaemia in children ; Professor L. G. 
Parsons has helped to unravel the difficult question of 
nutritional anaemia in children; Dr. L. J. Witts has 
advanced knowledge on the macrocytic and microcy-tic 
anaemias ; Dr. J. F. Wilkinson has demonstrated the 
presence of an enzyme (haemopoietin) in the desiccated 
stomach of pigs and carnivora which cures pernicious 
anaemia ; while Professor L. S. P. Davidson has also 
promoted research into the treatment of this .disease. 

Cardiovascular Disease 

A most important investigation into chronic heart 
disease has been carried out in Sir Thomas Lewis's 
department by Dr. R. T. Grant. 'The basis of this work 
was a follow-up inquiry into a large group of patients 
with heart disease who had been under the observation 
of Sir Thomas Lewis and his colleagues in military hos- 
pitals during the war. Hitherto prognosis in heart disease, 
in the absence of a systematic survey of a large number 
of cases over a long period of time, has depended mainly 
on individual clinical experience. In Dr. Grant’s m- 
vestigation a thousand men with definite evidence o f 

•Cmd. 4503. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 193J. (2s. 6d. 
net.) 


acquired cardiovascular disease (chiefly of the valves of 
the heart) were observed for a period of ten years. At the 
end of this period fully half of these patients were alive, 
and approximately four-fifths of these “ have lived un- 
eventfully and comfortably.” The inquiry has shown 
that the outlook for patients yvith valve defects is less 
serious than has been generally thought, and that the 
most important findings on which prognosis should be 
based arc cardiac enlargement and cardiac failure. The 
type of valve lesion is of little significance, and, while 
prognosis is least favourable in aortic stenosis and 
syphilitic aortic regurgitation, there is no material differ- 
ence in the death rates among those suffering from non- 
syphilitic aortic regurgitation and mitral stenosis. The 
average life of patients with aortic aneurysm is over 
five years. In syphilitic aortic regurgitation, without 
aneurysm, only 5S per cent, of patients die within ten - 
years. 

Other important clinical researches have been carried 
out at University College. Sir Thomas Lewis has for a 
number of years been making observations on coarcta- 
tion of the aorta. He has shown that the blood pressure 
in the upper limbs is greatly and continuously raised ; 
and from the fact that cardiac enlargement and failure arc 
not greatly in evidence in cases of coarctation, he makes 
the point that the common association of raised blood 
pressure with enlargement and failure of the heart is 
not a simple question of cause and effect. 

Sir Thomas is also engaged in investigating the 
syndrome known as erythromelalgia, in which there is 
redness and burning pain of the skin of the extremities. 
Dr. Pickering and Dr. Hess have been working on the 
headache produced by histamine. Thc-v have shown thit 
headache provoked in this way does not arise in the 
scalp, and that it depends upon an intact sensory root 
of the trigeminal nerve. The effect of histamine is to 
bring about a fall of blood pressure and an increase of 
lumbar and intracranial pressures, as a result of cerebral 
vaso-dilatation, and the headache appears, not during 
these changes, but directly after they subside. It is 
suggested that the pain is caused by a mechanical dis- 
turbance related to the action of histamine on the vessels, 
and that the pain originates in the dura mater. Dr. 
Wayne, in an investigation into the angina of effort, has 
found that the amount of exercise necessary to produce 
pain in any one individual is, under standardized con- 
ditions, almost constant. He has also shown that the 
appearance and disappearance of the pain is not closely 
determined by the frequency of the heart beat. This is 
consistent with the view that anginal pain is caused by 
a relative myocardial ischaemia, and manifests itself when 
the energy expenditure of the heart rises above a certain 
level. 

Research in the Special Senses 

The report states that during the past year the Council 
has been able to provide for intensive research into the 
physiology of the special senses. Some years ago it 
appointed a committee on the physiology of vision, and 
more recently a similar committee on hearing has been set 
up. Dr. C. S. Hallpike has a grant for whole-time work 
at the Middlesex Hospital, where he is investigating the 
electrical changes in the cochlea and the auditory nerve 
as they affect, or are affected by, the functions of different 
structures of the ear : 

" It is through development in the physical aspict of 
research on hearing, when advance gained ’ in physiological 
knowledge can be applied to principles of instrumental design, 
that the prescription of hearing aids may be expected to 
emerge from the empirical stage." 

The Council has joined with University College in estab- 
lishing the post of Reader in Special Senses, to be held 
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there by Dr. R. J. Lythgoe, who has for some time been 
an active worker for the Committee on Vision. Four o£ 
the recent reports of this committee have dealt with the 
problem of. colour vision, and it appears that defects in 
colour vision are commoner than was . thought. About 
4 per cent, of individuals in an unselected male population 
were found to be either red-blind or green-blind. More 
common than this type of colour-blindness is that in 
which there is sensitivity to all three primary colours, 
which are, however, seen differently from normal people.. 
Persons in this group, while able to distinguish colours 
satisfactorily in ordinary circumstances, are liable to 
break down under unfavourable conditions. It was found 
that a number of men had passed the usual tests for 
entrance .to the Navy, but had dangerously defective 
colour vision. As a result of this investigation more 
rigorous tests have been introduced. 

Therapeutics 

The report includes a brief review of developments in 
the radium beam therapy of cancer, in which the affected 
part is exposed to massive irradiation from a large 
quantity of radium, held in a container, external to the 
body. Several - grams of radium have been loaned for 
this purpose by the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, and ' 
responsibility for its safety and control has been under- - 
taken jointly by the Council and the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

A number of new remedies have been tried out under 
the supervision of the Therapeutic Trials Committee.' At 
University College Dr. E. J. Wayne has investigated the 
therapeutic properties of digox'm and. digitalinum verum 
(Burroughs Wellcome and Co.). These two glucosides 
of digitalis, he has. shown, are useful in the rapid treat- 
ment of heart failure with auricular fibrillation. Digoxin 
appears to be of particular value. It can be given intra- 
venously or by mouth, and produces an effect within 
a few hours. Dr. J. Chassar Moir, at the same hospital, 
has found that ergotoxine ethanesulphonate (Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co.) is as effective as ergotamine in causing 
contraction of the post-partum uterus. Dr. J. M. H. 
Campbell, Dr. W. Evans, and Dr. J. C. Bramwell. are 
examining the value of hormol derivatives (Boots Pure 
Drug Co. Ltd.) in the treatment of angina pectoris. It 
is pointed out in the report that, where the committee 
has failed to substantiate the therapeutic claims of any 
product, the manufacturers have agreed not to advertise 
these claims. . ; - * 

A number of new chemical compounds for the treatment 
of tropical disease have been tried out. Various workers 
have been investigating the trypanocidal properties of 
different drugs, and it has been found that the cure of 
trypanosome infection' in rabbits by styryl compounds is 
followed by a long period of immunity to reinfection. 
Further tests have also been made of the effects of 
plasmoquine and atebrin on malaria. 

Surgery. Obstetrics, and Gynaecology 

At St. Mark's Hospital Mr. W. B. Gabriel and Dr. 
Cuthbert Dukes are carrying out an inquiry into the 
after-histories of patients with cancer of the rectum 
treated by operation alone or with radium. Follow-up 
records have confirmed the bad prognosis for those cases 
in which metastasis are found in the regional lymph 
nodes at operation, and an attempt is now being made 
“ to correlate the proved extent of the upward lymphatic 
spread of columnar-celled cancer of the rectum with the 
length of subsequent survival.” Mr. Lambert Rogers has 
done further work on the surgery of the sympathetic 
nervous system. Regeneration of sympathetic nerves after 


injury and alterations in blood supply following operation 
on these nerves are subjects of study. 

At the Royal Maternity and Women's Hospital, 
Glasgow, Dr. Dugald Baird has continued his investiga- 
tions on infections of the urinary tract in pregnant women. 
It has Keen found that invasion of the blood stream by 
B. coli is commoner than was thought, and that many 
cases of supposed pyelitis of the puerperium are in reality 
cases of B. coli septicaemia. Dr. D. F. Anderson, at the 
same hospital, has been unable to confirm the theory 
that diminution of the calcium content of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid is associated with eclamptic convulsions. Dr. 
Leonard Colebrook and his co-workers have pursued their 
researches into the relation of streptococci to puerperal 
fever. 


MEDICAL SICKNESS, ANNUITY AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

At the annual general meeting of the Medical Sickness, 
Annuity and Life Assurance Society, Ltd., Dr. F. C. Martlcy, 
chairman of directors, in moving the adoption of the annual 
report, said that there had been a gratifying increase in the 
business during the year. A considerable part of this large 
increase was due to the initiation of the pension and insurance 
scheme for British Medical Association members and insur- 
ance practitioners. This had been given wide publicity, and 
the resulting business was very gratifying. The ordinary 
business was showing a satisfactory expansion, 'and the 
number of new entrants was increasing. The rapid increase 
in the " life ” ' business during the last few years ‘had new 
brought the " life " fund to -approximately the same amount 
ns the ■' sickness ” fund. Claims on the life business had 
■also increased, and in two or three instances the claims wire . 
concerned with comparatively young men, who had. been wise 
enough to make- provision for their dependants, -but the 
mortality was Well within • actuarial expectation. As for the 
sickness fund, the influenza epidemic during the early part 
of 1933 was the severest in the experience of the society, and 
the amount paid away 'for that cause alone was in' the neigh- ■ 
bouihood of £6,000. With each fresh year the members 
holding the policies, and having had some experience of them, 
took the opportunity of increasing their cover. 

Turning to the practice purchase scheme, Dr. Hartley- said 
that a large portion of the time of the officials was now- 
devoted to interviewing and giving advice in this matter. 
There was a growing feeling of perturbation in the mind of 
many leading members of the profession with regard to the 
onerous terms imposed in some quarters on doctors who 
required capital for the purchase of ’ practices. The terms 
offered by the society were as good as any that- could be 
obtained, and better than many. This was because there was 
a board of medical men with full knowledge of the difficulties 
of the new- practitioner. He also reported progress regarding 
the house purchase scheme and other sides of the society’s 
business, and concluded with a reference to the recent jubilee 
and a tribute to the manager; Mr. Bertram Sutton, and the 
staff. 

The report having been adopted. Dr. de Bee Turtle pro- 
posed and ' Sir William Willcox seconded the re-election of 
the two directors who retired by rotation — namely. Dr. 
Hartley, and Mr. R. J. McNeill Love. The chairman then 
brought forward a recommendation that an interim bonus be 
paid on all with-profit policies lor- permanent sickness and 
accident insurance and life assurance becoming claims during 
the present year. The recommendation was carried, and the 
meeting concluded with an expression of thanks to the 
■ chairman. 


The annual meeting of the Franco-Ibero-American 
Latin Union, commonly known as the Umfia, was heir] 
in' Paris on February 2nd, when the president and founder. 
Dr. Dartigues. surveyed the history of the Union, which 
was founded in 1920, and numbered 3,000 members 
belonging to thirty nations and speaking five languages 
(French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Rumanian). 
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THE METHOD OF MEDICAL CARE 

What in this country is commonly called " medico- 
sociolog}' ” seems to be more often spoken of in the 
United States of America as " medical economics,” 
and the provision of a “ general medical service for 
the nation” is regarded from the point of view of 
the “ cost of medical care." In American discussions, 
too, there are those who appear to be unable to dis- 
tinguish sociology' from socialism. Such things are 
important, for, in commenting on those discussions, 
we have constantly' to remind ourselves that not only' 
may' the exact connotations of words differ, but the 
angle of consideration may' vaiy', and the circumstances 
of the country' may' not be -identical with those that 
prevail in Great Britain. Moreover, it is easier to get 
provoked and angry about a political creed than about 
a science. Nevertheless, an attempt should be made 
on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean to understand and 
not to misrepresent what experience can contribute to 
the solution of common, or of similar, problems. It is 
with a wish to be helpful rather than provocative 
that we comment upon a meeting, recently held in 
Philadelphia to consider the relationship of tire physician 
(using the word in its American sense) and the com- 
munity', as reported in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for March 3rd last. 

The report leaves the impression that the atmosphere 
of the meeting was too highly charged with personal 
antagonisms for the calm elucidation of the truth, and 
it may' not quite convey' in just proportion what was 
said by the various speakers ; but the broad situation 
seems clear. On the one hand, there is a powerful 
body of persons who are conducting with no little 
success a campaign throughout the United States in 
favour of an extensive reorganization of the methods 
by' which medical provision is made for members of 
the public who are unable to provide the full cost 
themselves, mainly by' some sort of insurance scheme. 
These persons, though united as to the urgency of the 
need for such a change, are not necessarily of one 
mind as to the details of the scheme they would prefer, 
nor do they all seem able' to make clear the exact 
nature of the arrangements they wish to establish. 
Over against this body of opinion stands the American 
Medical Association— or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say a number of those who at present. 
officially'- voice what that Association is supposed to 

think whose statements can. only be interpreted as 

meaning that they are opposed to accepting any' serious 
change at all. The latter attitude is surely unreason- 
able, for it can scarcely be denied that it is the duty' 
of a modern civilized community to make provision for 
the health of its members if they cannot secure it for 


themselves, or that in America as elsewhere there are 
large numbers who’ suffer from this disability'. 

The statements made in support of the position of 
the American Medical Association arc that the changes 
proposed arc socialistic, and therefore, it is implied, 
objectionable ; that the present state of affairs is 
reasonably satisfactory, or at least will shortly become 
so by the action of the medical profession itself ; and 
that experience of national health insurance in Great 
Britain and elsewhere has proved it to be a failure 
and detrimental to the interests of -both profession and 
public. It is a curious comment on the first of these 
statements that in this country the provision of medical 
advice and treatment through a scheme of compulsory' 
contributory’ insurance is generally regarded as a 
bulwark against the really socialistic movement to 
provide it by means of a whole-time salaried service. 
If the second statement were correct it is evident that 
the suggestions for change could make no headway, 
or that the medical profession ought to be in process of 
showing that such deficiencies as had been proved to 
exist were being actually' supplied by' practical steps 
taken under its own auspices. It is with the last 
statement, however, that we are most concerned, for 
it shows either ignorance of facts or a complete mis- 
apprehension of the situation in Great Britain. There 
are official resolutions of the British Medical Associa- 
tion and of the Conference of Panel Committees, almost 
unanimously adopted and from time to time reiterated, 
to the effect that the measure of success which has 
attended the experiment of providing medical benefit 
under the national health insurance system has been 
sufficient for the profession to unite in securing its 
continuance and improvement ; that medical benefit 
under this -sy’stcm should be extended to include the 
dependants of all persons insured thereunder ; that 
Poor Law domiciliary' attendance should be merged 
in the insurance scheme ; and that " immense gains ” 
have accrued to the community' by' the establishment 
of theJnsurance Medical Service. Neither the contrary' 
opinion of certain individuals, nor the existence of 
defects within the service, nor the admitted possibility 
of some tendencies which would become dangerous' if 
allowed to prevail, can stand against these emphatic 
official pronouncements. It is unwarrantable to portray' 
collective medical opinion in this country as being other 
than that indicated ; and it is unreasonable to demand 
as a proof of success that an immediate and conse- 
quential lowering of the mortality' and morbidity' rates 
of the country' should be demonstrated. This illogical 
requirement was, in fact, actually' laid down by one. 
of the chief speakers at the Philadelphia meeting ; but, 
for reasons which it would be easy' to state did space . 
allow but which must be fairly' obvious, this is a 
condition impossible of fulfilment, at least for many' 
y'ears to come. 

A much wiser attitude for the organized medical 
profession to adopt would be to admit that the need 
for further provision along the suggested lines exists, 
and to advocate means being taken to supply' it ; to 
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lay down at once certain fundamental conditions which by the new method as well as the surgeon. A further 
must be fulfilled if the good will and- co-operation of step led to the use of artificial contrast materials: 
the profession is to be secured, and certain other opaque meals of bismuth and barium for the digestive . 
arrangements, not so fundamental, which it is highly tract ; lipiodol in the spinal theca, in the uterus and 
desirable, to make to this end ;and to examine and Fallopian tubes, and in the bronchi ; opaque dyes for 
influence any proposed schemes so as to bring them demonstrating the gall-bladder and renal tract. And 
into accord with the conditions and arrangements so probably the list is not yet closed of methods which 
laid down. In such a work .as this the experience of have made such development in the domain of diagnosis 
'Great Britain and of some other European countries alone, apart from the application of the x rays to 
must be of real value. The points which general treatment. 

medical opinion in this country would undoubtedly The field has become so wide that a special branch 
emphasize are that the scheme for the . provision of of medical practice has arisen, practitioners de\ oting 
medical advice and treatment should be separated as their whole time to x-ray work after special study and 
- completely as possible from insurance provision for often an additional diploma. This specialism has 
cash payments of any kind to insured persons ; that grown up not so much on account of the technical 
from the beginning provision for a full medical service, problems of management of the complicated apparatus 
and not merely for a general practitioner service, used, as of the need for training in the accurate inter- 
should be made ; that the right of all medical practi- pretation of the resulting pictures. Each of. us would 
tioners to be members of the sendee should .be secured ; feel competent to express an opinion on the faithfulness 
that there should be no interference between doctor of an ordinary photograph of a scene or person, but 
and patient when once this, relationship has been in the case of the x-rav photograph we are dealing 
brought about ; that there should be a close and with shadows of a three-dimensional- world imposed 
appropriate part taken by the profession itself in on a two-dimensional plane. As Beclere says, the 
administration ; and that this administration should be x rays are never mistaken. It is we who make the 
through topographical organizations and not through mistake of demanding from them more than they can 
a multiplicity of " approved’ societies.” Some of these give or of interpreting their language wrongly.” 
conditions exist in the English sendee and have proved Knowledge not of anatomy and pathology alone is 
their immense and essential value ; the absence of required but also of the normal and abnormal appear- 
others has been the cause of most of the difficulties ances, the shades arid degrees of which can only be 
we have experienced. To obtain all of them may assessed by constant practice. Often, indeed, ” the 
require great effort on the part of the American Medical difference is too nice, where ends the virtue and begins 
Association ; but, with them, there need be no appre- the vice.” So that it is necessary to control the inter- 
hension of disaster to the profession or disadvantage pretation offered by taking into account the data 
to the public. Experience points to a contrary con- furnished in the history of the patient’s illness, the 
elusion. In the pamphlets published by -the British clinical examination, and ancillary' laboratory tests. 
Medical Association, entitled " A General Medical chemical and bacteriological. For this it is not enough 
Service for the Nation ” and " The Essentials of a to receive a report from the radiographer’s darkroom. 
General Medical Sendee,” will be found am ampler The actual pictures of the lesion should be submitted 
exposition of these important features and requirements, for discussion between the practitioner in charge of 
_______________ the case and the radiologist. In many cases it is 

advisable, in some cases necessary', for the clinician 
RADIODIAGNOSIS IN CLINICAL to be present himself at the x-ray examination. That 
MEDICINE is to say, the practitioner attending the patient must 

The discovery by Rontgen of the rays which, because be ^ ^ * clinician of experience, but must have 
of their mysterious properties, he named x rays gave C f? ° f rad,od,a § nosls - 

to science a new method of investigating animate and ,, . e e ^ e . neec ^ e ^ * or ^ s P ur P 0l5e may be 

inanimate bodies. Their use has extended into many ?, am . C - iscussion and oral teaching, but that 
departments of science, but their application to medicine • f 1S SC0 P e and demand for instruction from books 
has probably been the most fruitful of all. Ront"en ls S 0V>n ^ ie a PP earance in the different civilized 
himself introduced tire methods of radioscopy and the countnes o{ the world of textbooks and manuals devoted 
registration of the images on photographic plates. The ^ anous aspects of radiological practice. Some of 
x study of the skeleton and search for foreign bodies thes ? , are for , the specialist, some are written by 
were the first steps in employing the new rays in ®P eciabsts to instruct and enlighten the clinicians, 
medical science. This early radiodiagnosis was *oon , ° , m0St rCCent and m03t satisfactoly of the 

followed by exploration of other fields. Already in t ft 13 a manUal of radiodiagnosis 1 by Dr. 
1S96. a year ’after Rontgen’s discovery, Bouchard bcdou> \' Lcbard ' bcad o£ . the radiological clinic in the 
applied the new technique in studying the natural rff bacuIt F o£ Medicine. In two handy volumes 
transparency of the lungs compared 'with the shadow f /-“““^-Lehard bas brought^ together the essentials 
of the heart and skeleton, pointing out that by the 0 1 e subject, which he has divided into eight sections 

information gained the physician was likely to benefit de R ^‘r di: tvmtic Clinique, P.w n. L«loax-Ltbaid 

_ - volumes. Pans: Masson et Cir. (2CV) fr.) 
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or " books." The chapter headings and a good index 
enable the practitioner with a working knowledge of 
French to turn quickly to any subject on which he 
needs information and guidance. These subjects are 
adequately described and fully illustrated ; special care 
has been given to the illustrations, both of typical 
lesions and of the common variations. With such a 
manual for reference and study, the clinician will be 
able to appreciate the finer, points in the interpretation 
of modern radiograms. The books- on similar lines 
.which have been' published in the English language 
are usually .in- the nature of atlases of radiograms, or 
large volumes on special subjects. In the former there 
tends to be inadequate discussion of the diagnostic 
points, while the latter class appeals to the specialist 
rather than to. the busy practitioner. A translation of 
Dr. Ledoux-Lebard’s book with editing of some parts 
to meet the constant advances of radiological work 
would probably be welcomed. • 


THE MASTER GLAND 

'The manifold functions of the pituitary gland increase 
in numbers as enthusiastic research proceeds. The long 
neglect of this organ seems to be more than compensated 
for by the extraordinary importance it now assumes in 
endocrinological research. It seems to be well estab- 
lished that the anterior lobe has ' arf' important effect 
upon growth and sex development. The attribution 
of these activities to , this gland is accompanied 
usually by physico-chemical evidence of " hormones.” 
Houssay’s demonstration of a diabetogenic hormone in 
the pituitary is based on most convincing evidence, 
although' it was long ignored by other workers in the 
field of carbohydrate metabolism. This work showed 
that in the absence of the pituitary gland pancreat- 
ectomy did not produce the typical picture of- diabetes. 
More recently Anselmino and his co-workeis at 
Diisseldorf in a series of papers claim to have demon- 
strated a' further series of “ tropisms ” which must be 
associated .with the pituitary gland.- By simple drying 
of fresh anterior lobes with acetone and extraction with 
distilled water, a filtrate is obtained which is buffered 
at pH 5.2 and ultrafiltered. The ultrafiltrate is injected 
into male rats for some three or four days. Since the 
gonadotropic and thyrotropic fractions from the pituitary 
are not ultrafilterable, the Anselmino principle is 
distinct from these. The result of injection’ of the 
latter into the rats was to produce a new growth of 
islets of Langerhans and an increase in size of those 
already present. Since presumably such an extract 
would indirectly give rise to insulin-like effects, 
Anselmino proceeded to show that it lowers the blood 
sugar of dogs, that it depresses adrenaline hyper- 
glycaemia, but that it has no effect on the blood sugar 
if the pancreas is removed. Thus it appears that the 
pituitary produces both an insulin-stimulating and an 
insulin-antagonizing hormone. Continuing on similar 
lines in regard to the influence of the pituitary on other 
glands, Anselmino and his colleagues found that 
extracts could be prepared which, injected into rats, 
resulted in a marked enlargement of the parathyroid 
glands, with increase in the clear faintly staining 


principal cells, decrease in the more deeply staining 
cells, and absence of oxyphil cells. Further investiga- 
tion revealed that these extracts increased the serum 
calcium of rats and dogs, but failed to do so if the 
parathyroids were extirpated. Thus it seems that the 
pituitary elaborates a parathyroid-tropic hormone. The 
next step in Ansclmino’s researches 1 was the demonstra- 
tion in the infantile female mouse (Castrated) of an 
enlargement of the adrenal cortex after injection ot 
a pituitary extract which differed in properties from all 
hitherto known extracts except the pancreatropic one 
he had previously described. The histological evidence 
given in his most recent paper seems satisfactory, and 
shows that the increase in size of the adrenal cortex 
is principally restricted to the' zona fasciciilata and the 
zona glomerulosa. This work is the more impressive 
since Collip and his co-workers had previously found 
that the atrophy of the adrenal cortex which follows' 
hyp ophy sect only can be prevented by injections of 
pituitary extracts containing what Collip calls the 
adrcnotropic hormone. The position thus seems to be 
that the anterior pituitary gland exerts a controlling 
influence on the whole endocrine svstem ; this is not 
only in regard to the secretory activity of the already 
existing gland tissue, but it can stimulate an increased 
growth of such tissue. It looks almost as though the 
pituitary had now established its right to be called the 
master gland. 

CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM AND LIVER 
FUNCTION 

In a recent article Mollcrstronr attempts to explain the 
daily variations in the blood sugar in diabetes bv 
relating them to a periodic rhythm of liver activity 
both in carbohydrate and in biliary- function. It has 
been known for many years that when some diabetics 
are given three or four equal meals in the day the 
most likely to produce glycosuria and hyperglycaemia 
is breakfast. Mollerstrom has convincingly confirmed 
this fact and has adduced for the first time a reasonable 
explanation founded on experimental work by Forsgren. 
The latter found a twenty-four-hourly periodicity in 
which glycogen and bile salt production alternate. The 
glycogen • content of the liver is highest from about 
3 a.m. to 11 a.m. and rapidly decreases after this, 
largely independent of food, while the bile acid content 
simultaneous!)' increases and reaches its maximum in 
the evening. Thus an inherent rhythm of high glycogen’ 
and low bile acid production alternates in the liver. 
These facts seem to be clearly proven, and not only 
adequately explain why breakfast alone may produce 
glycosuria in diabetics, but why, in the insulin case, 
there is such a marked tendency to hyperglycaemia 
from, 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. The author suggests that a 
far better effect __ can be obtained by giving insulin 
much earlier than usual in the morning — say, at 5 or 
6 a.m. — instead of only half an hour before breakfast. 
In most cases, however, such a suggestion cannot be 
carried out without great practical inconvenience, and 
fortunately makes little difference to the welfare of the 
insulin case. It is difficult to agree that such a rhythm 
should be considered in practice, instead of the more 
humane considerations of usual habit. The author 

1 Klin. Woe] i„ February 10th, 1934, p. 209. 

a Arch. hit. Med., November, 1933, p. 649. 
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does not discuss the importance ot this endogenous 
glycogen rhythm on the still disputed, theories of the 
origin of glycogen. . Is it immediately laid down from 
ingested carbohydrate or mainly formed by endogenous 
production by the liver? The author’s paper naturally 
shows the importance of the latter origin, but does not 
disprove the former. The problem of glycogen forma- 
tion in the liver remains unsolved, but every fresh 
fact contributed emphasizes the importance of this 
mysterious substance in the nutritional supply of blood 
sugar. 


THE CANNING OF FOOD 

The preservation of food, by canning received its first 
impulse in 1795, when Napoleon Bonaparte inspired 
the French Government to offer a prize' for a new 
method of preserving food. The original containers 
were made of glass.- The substitution for these fragile I 
vessels of the more durable “ tin can.” was Jbe happv 
thought of an Englishman. The earliest developments 
on a large scale took place in North America , where 
also later the researches of Prescott and Underwood 
into time and temperature conditions ushered in the 
era of scientific canning. In 1929 one hundred thousand 
workers were employed in the United States turning out 
a matter of 10,000 million, cans of preserved food. 
Compared with these figures the dimensions of the' 
industry' in Britain are comparatively small, though 
the country’ consumes large quantities of imported 
canned goods. In a recent paper on canning Mr. 
T. N. Morris describes the process as carried on to-day, 
and deals with some technical problems of the industry'; 
The tin plate of which the cans are made is mild steel 
covered with a coating of tin. This coating is 
extremely tenuous, less than one ten-thousandth of an 
inch in thickness. It is in consequence slightly’ porous 
and probably also suffers some stripping at bends when 
the cans are being made up or closed. In this way- 
steel is left bare, and when an acid fruit is put into 
the can an electro-chemical reaction ensues between the 
two metals; At first the steel forms the corroding anode 
and the tin the non-corroding' cathode ; but soon these 
relations are reversed, and finally a static condition is 
established as a result of which acid fruits in cans often 
keep for y-ears - in good condition. Lacquering is 
largely employed by manufacturers in order to check 
corrosion of this kind and the subsequent impregnation 
of the food with tin or iron. Lacquer is an alcoholic 
solution of the resinous substance shellac, and with 
perfect lacquering, as the paper points out, protection 
of the food from the metals would be complete • but 
imperfect lacquering not only fails, it may ’even 
aggravate the condition it is intended to remed'v. Too 
thin a lacquer does not close the pores in the tin 
coating. Thus the steel beneath is still left exposed 
and the greater the area of steel to tin the more intense 
the clcctro-chemical reaction and the corrosion which 
it entails. The hydrogen freed by the electro-chcmical 
reaction distends the cans without bursting them • it i 
diffuses through the steel plate, and may bv'ifs pressure i 
raise blisters in the outer enamel of cans' Mr Morris I 
rightly claims for canned foods the merit of bein- i 
easily handled. The cans arc proof to the ordinal? 1 
shocks of transport, and secure their contents against j 


rats, mice, marauding insects, and other pests. That 
canned foods are not alway-s sterile, and do not indeed 
require to be sterile, has been demonstrated by the 
work of W. G. Savage and others. It would be quite 
easy’ for the manufacturer to produce an invariably 
sterile article, but the temperature and duration of 
exposure necessary for such a result would in many 
cases macerate the food, altering it opt of resemblance 
to its natural self and rendering it unsaleable. • On the 
other hand, if the heating process , is insufficient to 
control any proteoly’tic bacteria present the food will 
undergo “spoilage” — that is to say’, decomposition — 
and once more be unsaleable. So between Scylla and 
Charybdis the manufacturer has to steer a. course which 
in the. early’ day’s of canning may often have been 
disastrous, but which now, thanks to accumulated 
experience, leads to results which, with scarcely’ an 
exception, are satisfactory’ to all concerned. The 
primary purpose of the processing by heat is to prevent 
loss by’ spoilage, not, as is sometimes supposed, to 
destroy bacteria which might otherwise give the con- 
sumer food poisoning. Every’ care is taken to exclude 
such pathogenic organisms at the outset by using the 
purest raw material only, and later to debar them 
from access by scrupulous cleanliness ‘ at subsequent 
stages. There is no good foundation for the view that 
canned foods, as such, are more apt than other prepared 
foods to. convey’ the germs of' that disease condition 
which, even in otherwise well-informed circles, is often 
still most erroneously’ termed " ptomaine poisoning.” 
The question' of the vitamin content of canned foods 
is of some moment. The capacity of a vitamin in a 
food to withstand the heat of processing depends 
primarily on its general power of heat resistance. The 
thermostable vitamins may be expected to survive in 
the finished product. But even the vitamins which 
belong formally to the thermolabile class may’ show 
themselves capable of -withstanding heat if heated in 
the absence of oxy’gen. This condition is one which 
may’ be said to be almost expresslv furnished in the 
routine course of the canning process, for the producer, 
in order to prevent the development of the aerobic 
bacteria which originate spoilage, makes every’ effort 
to reduce the air in his cans to the vanishing:point. 
There would therefore appear to be warrant for the 
claim that, so far as vitamin content is concerned, 
canned foods in general are not significantly inferior 
to their fresh originals. On this showing the canned 
tomato, described as especially rich in vitamin C, is 
a reservoir of antiscorbutic virtues which can be use- 
fully drawn upon during the lean seasons when fresh 
fruit and vegetables are hard to come by- 


A milk. SUPPLY 


Th° Minister of Health, Sir Hilton Young, and the 
Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Walter Elliot, received, on 
March 27th, a deputation of scientific workers arranged 
,.^ e ^- on d° n School of Hvgiene and Tropical 
Memcine, and consisting of Dr. J. A. Arkwright. Pro- 
fessor J. C G. Ledingham. Dr. F. C. Minctt. Professor 
i. Raistncx, Professor G. S. Wilson (chairman), and 

nl' , . 5 lt - Th ’- V " erc introduced bv Sir Auden 

Chamberlain, chairman of the Court of Governors of 
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the School. The object of the deputation was to bring 
to the notice of the Government its views as to the 
desirability of ensuring a clean and safe milk supply 
for the country in general, with particular reference to 
the policy of the Government as announced by the 
Minister of Agriculture on February 22nd. The deputa- 
tion -urged a measure of compulsory efficient pasteuriza- 
tion of all liquid milk intended for human consumption, 
coupled * with measures for the eradication of disease 
in cattle and the stimulation of clean milk production. 
A memorandum, embodying proposals for a policy 
which might receive the support of medical, veterinary, 
and agricultural interests, was put in. The Ministers, 
in reply, to the points raised, said that these were 
under examination by the Cattle ' Diseases Committee 
of the Economic Advisory Council, and the report of 
the committee and the views of the deputation would 
receive careful consideration by the Government. The 
legislation about to be introduced would be in general 
terms, and would permit full consideration to be given 
at a later stage to the matters dealt with by the 
deputation. 

ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND 

The annual general meeting of the Royal Medical 
Benevolent Fund took place on March 22nd, with Sir 
Thomas Barlow presiding. Reports were made to the 
meeting by Dr. L. G. Glover, the honorary treasurer, 
and Mr. R. M. Handfield-Joncs, the honorary secretary, 
which showed that although last year a considerable 
number of new subscribers were enlisted, and ' the 
revenue from subscriptions and donations increased, 
reaching a total of £11,856, it was insufficient to meet 
the volume of applications for help which the committee 
could not resist. It is the income from this source, 
after a certain deduction has been made for working 
expenses, which provides the annual maintenance 
grants and the emergency and single grants, and under 
these headings the committee has been- called upon to 
vote £12,582, with the result that the reserve fund has 
been drawn upon to the extent of £1,435. Unless a 
larger measure of support is forthcoming this year the 
committee will have to reduce its grants distribution 
by £1,700 as compared with last year’s figure. As 
many as 606 applicants for grants had their cases 
sympathetically considered during the . year, and in 
addition to its annual and occasional grantees, the 
Fund has 191 annuitants on -its books. Taking the 
grants and annuities together, .the amount distributed 
reached the record figure of £18,920, and this was done 
on an administrative and publicity expenditure well 
below 10 per cent, of the income. A number of 
pathetic cases were described to the meeting. One was 
that of a 75-year-old widow of a medical man, who has 
spent the last fourty'ears nursing her husband, and 
declares that, having worked all her life, as soon as 
she possibly can she will start again, but at present is 
too worn out to do anything—" four years of nursing 
takes it out of one.” In this case a grant of £26 has 
been made to supplement the old-age pension, the rent 
of a cottage, and the sale of some personal belongings, 
which are her only sources of income. The daughter 
of a medical man, who has been similarly assisted, is 
a music teacher reduced to selling her violin to buy 


food. Another lady, also the daughter of a medical 
man, has maintained herself as a letter carrier in a 
wild and scattered district of Scotland until she has 
become paralysed and bed-ridden. ' The legacies 
received during 1933 amounted to £4,823, a sum which 
has been transferred to capital account. The book 
value of the Fund’s investments is £160,267 ; the 
income from these investments is almost wholly 
absorbed by the provision for the annuities. The 
largest sum paid in a single annuity- is £100. Votes 
of thanks were passed at the meeting, first of nil to 
the Ladies’ Guild attached to the Fund (which itself 
makes relief and maintenance and educational grants 
amounting to more than £5,000 in the year), to the 
British Medical Association and its Charities Committee 
(which allotted £1,446 to the Fund during the year), 
to the Medical Insurance Agency (for help which has 
now extended over very many years), and to the 
editors of the medical journals (for much useful pub- 
licity). On the motion of Mr. Warren Low, seconded 
by Dr. R. O. Moon, Sir Thomas Barlow was re-elected 
president, Dr. Glover honorary treasurer, and Mr. 
Handfield-Jones honorary secretary. The. names of 
Sir Ashley Mackintosh, Professor D. P. D. Wilkie, and 
Professor Archibald Young -were added to the list of 
vice-presidents, on the motion of Dr. C. O. Hawthorne, 
Seconded by Dr. Herbert Spencer. 


SIR HENRY WELLCOME 

The American Pharmaceutical Association has . con-, 
ferred its Remington medal for distinguished sen-ice 
to pharmacy upon Sir Henry Wellcome, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Hon. F.R.C.S., founder of the Wellcome Research 
Institution and head of Burroughs Wellcome and Co. 
Apart from the research and experimental laboratories 
of the business firm. Sir Henry Wellcome has established 
a number of scientific research laboratories and research 
museums which are co-ordinated under separate direc- 
tion as the Wellcome Research Institution, whose fine 
new building in the Eusfon Road, London, has not yet 
been formally opened. We learn also that the President 
of the French Republic has recently conferred the 
honour of La Croix de Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur upon Sir Henry Wellcome. 


We publish in the Supplement this week the letter 
addressed to his fellow practitioners by Dr. H. Guy 
Dain, announcing his candidature for election to the 
General Medical Council to fill the vacancy among the 
direct representatives for England and Wales caused 
by the death of Dr. Christine Murrell. 


We are asked to amend the notice of the programme 
for the Section of Surgery at the forthcoming Bourne- 
mouth Meeting, which appeared in the Supplement of 
March 31st (p. 122). The discussion on " Bad Surgical 
Risks,” on Thursday, July 26th, will be opened by Mr. 
Gordon Taylor of London, followed by Professor A. H. 
Burgess of Manchester and Mr. Ernest Finch of Sheffield- 
On Friday there will also be a short paper by Mr. G- A. 
Mason entitled ” Post-Operative Management of Cases 
of Acute Empyema Thoracis." 
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New Zealand 

[From our Correspondent in Wellington] 

Physicists and. Radiotherapeutics 
The New Zealand branch o£ the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign is impressed with the extreme variations in 
dosage and control of . deep A'-ray therapy machines and 
the varying and conflicting methods of radium and radon 
application. This subject was discussed 'at the Fourth 
Cancer Conference at Canberra in Australia last year, and 
is to be further considered at the conference in April. 
In the meanwhile, the phj-sicist who has been in charge 
of the radon plant in Wellington has been engaged, with 
the assistance of a grant from the Travis Cancer Bequest, 
to act in an advisory capacity to the various cancer 
treatment centres in 'New Zealand. He has been sent lo 
Australia for four months’ research work, and will first 
study under Professor Laby, F.R.S., of Melbourne Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Turner, physicist to the Commonwealth 
Government ; later he will take a course of study at 
Sydney. Spectroscopic and other methods of measuring 
dosage will be studied and an attempt made to 
standardize and calibrate the plant used for this form 
of treatment at the various centres in New Zealand. At 
the Cancer Clinic in Wellington, during the past four 
years, various methods of radiuirr and deep v-ray therapy 
have- been applied, and the results have steadily im- 
proved. Still different methods have been used in Dunedin 
and Christchurch, and more uniformity is desired in the 
light of experience, greater accuracy and certainty' of 
dosage, and greater protection - for both patient "and 
operator. The establishment of a course of study in 
radiology, perhaps at Melbourne, has been discussed ; 
the course would be for surgeons who wish to qualify 
to treat cancer by combined surgical and radiological 
methods, and, a diploma would be given. The impression 
is also strengthening that the services of a qualified 
physicist arc necessary in ail radiothcrapeutic clinics. 

* 

Charge of Manslaughter Against a Nurse 

A verdi jt of " Not guilty " was returned in a recent case 
in which a nurse, who was formerly matron of a public 
hospital in a small town in New Zealand, was charged 
with manslaughter, in that, being in charge of a patient, 
she did not take sufficient care, with the result that her 
alleged neglect led to the patient's death. The deceased, 
a maternity patient, died after an enema had been given 
by the accused, who was relieving the maternity nurse 
ordinarily in charge of the ward. It was found that the 
basin used in giving the enema had. contained a solution 
of carbolic acid, left in a cupboard by the mnternitr 
nurse. The facts were not disputed, and no evidence was 
called for the defence. The counsel for the accused 
pleaded that the Crown had failed to prove culpable 
negligence. The accused had been under the impression 
that she was handling an innocent solution, and there was 
no reason why she should have expected it to be otherwise 
The law required reasonable caution and care, not the 
utmost caution. The jury gave its verdict after thirty- 
five minutes’ consideration. 

To the Antarctic 

The importance of a doctor in a Polar expedition was 
exemplified by the regrettable serious illness of the docto- 
with Admiral Byrd’s expedition, and his return to New 
Zealand in the ship Jacob Ruppcrl. Admiral Byrd sent 
a \vircU5s rojsttige to New Zealand intimating the illness 
and early return of the sick surgeon, and appealing for 
a doctor to serve at the expedition's base in Littie 
America for at least a year There was more than one 


volunteer, and the sendees of a Nelson practitioner were 
accepted. It ivas-at first arranged that the Jacob Ruppert 
should make a further voyage to the Antarctic with the 
relieving doctor on beard, and that a plane from the 
expedition base should meet the -ship at sea a considerable 
distance from the- Bay of Whales. In the meantime, 
however, the research ship Discovery TI arrived at Auck- 
land, and proceeded to Port Chalmers to embark the 
doctor for- the Antarctic. The other ship of the Byrd 
expedition, the old Arctic exploring ship now known by 
the name of the Bear of Oakland, will, if the ice permits 
at a suitable time, sail north to meet Discovery 11 to 
save the latter as much time as possible. On the voyage 
south the Discovery 11 will call at the Antipodes Islands 
to search for castaways. During the return trip from the 
ice barrier to New Zealand the captaih of the Jacob 
Ruppert was taken ill with severe pneumonia, and his 
life was almost despaired of. The doctor on board, 
invalided from the Antarctic, devoted his attention to 
the captain, and his skilful treatment and'devotion are 
highly praised by all on board, not least, of course, by 
the captain himself. Two facts emerge from a considera- 
tion of these arrangements first, that wireless lias bereft 
the Polar regions of silence and isolation ; and, secondly, 
that, as in ancient times, a doctor should be honoured 
and cherished as being “ north many men." 


England and Wales 

Centenary; of John Hevsham of Carlisle 
On March 23rd a special service was held in Carlisle 
Cathedral to celebrate the centenary of the death of Dr. 
John Heysham, founder of the Carlisle Dispensary and 
author of. the Carlisle tables of mortality. This was 
followed by a meeting in -the Crown and Mitre Hall, when 
Dr. C. M. Graham delivered a commemorative oration 
and JJie president of the Institute of Actuaries gave an 
addres's on the Carlisle mortality tables. Dr. Graham 
reviewed the life .and surroundings of Hevsham. After 
being educated in a school belonging to the Society of 
Friends he had been apprenticed to a surgeon in South 
Westmorland, and had combined with his work the study 
of bird life in the local dales and of sociology. During 
the latter part of his five years’ apprenticeship he worked 
at Latin and mathematics, and then went to Edinburgh, 
where he qualified in 1777. In the following year he 
started practice in Carlisle, where his first activities seem 
to have been directed against the prevalent ignorance and 
superstition in matters of health and sickness. His passion 
for accurate information led him to 'realize at once that 
very iittie was known about the community as a whole, 
and he therefore set out to compile a statistical registra- 
tion of births, deaths, marriages, prevalent diseases, and 
the effects of various local industries on the duration of 
Me and the incidence of disease. Very carlv in this work 
it became apparent that important issues were emerging. 
From the beginning of 1779 to the end of 17S7 he perse- 
vered, by which time his gifts as a statistician had become 
well known to the leading insurance societies throughout 
the kingdom, and eventually the Carlisle tables of 
mortality were accorded general acceptance. Their data 
were found to be more reliable than those of the Govern- 
ment, and they were adopted by all the leading countries 
of the world. One immediate effect was the incentive 
to investigate the causal conditions of the mere serious 
infections. At that time tvplius fever and small-pox 
were rife in Carlisle, and Dr. Hevsham was soon able to 
incriminate the local badly constructed and ill- ventilated 
bouses. Action followed, and this sanitarv lienee 
pioneering quickly wrought great benefit. Meanwhile his 
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onu practice extended rapidly until his dwelling proved 
quite inadequate to the demands on it. - The Dean and 
Chapter of the Abbey provided a room for him above the 
Abbey Gate as an emergency measure, and a subscription 
list was opened. In 1782 Dr. Heysham was thus enabled 
to found the Carlisle Dispensary, and larger premises were 
later acquired in the Tithebarn, Heads Lane. In 1S57 
the present Dispensary building was established in Chapel 
Street. Dr. Graham remarked that at the inauguration 
cl tile Dispensary his great-grandfather had been asso- 
ciated as honorary physician with the founder. In addi- 
tion to these labours. Dr. Heysham was a justice of the 
peace and a deputy lieutenant for the counties of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland. He was' very active politically 
under the Lowtlier Tory domination of the period, being 
an ardent partisan, but towards the end of his life his 
sympathies became Whig. He was intimately associated 
with the mayor and corporation. It is recorded of him 
that he never had a day’s illness in the eighty-two years 
of his life. 


Heysham' s Contribution to Statistical Science 
Mr. W. B. Elderton, president of the Institute of 
Actuaries, said that Dr. Heysham’s' new contribution to 
statistical research was his recording of the population and 
the mortality person by person and age by age, as no 
one previously had done. He produced a census in 17S0, 
which was the . first mortality table of the kind now 
taught to actuarial students ; this was made possible by 
the accuracy, of his statistics rendering possible intelli- 
gent interpretation. In 1875 about one-third of assurance 
offices were still using the Carlisle tables, and five were 
still employing them in 18S0, although .by that time 
more suitable tables had been evolved. The criticisms 
of them which led to their ultimate supersession -had 
actually arisen , from the following to their logical con- 
clusions of. the principles which Heysham had. himself 
brought to light. Under the age of 30. he had set 
himself to counting the houses and inhabitants, tabulating 
his results, counting the deaths and setting out their 
causes age by age and person by person, recording 
influences likely to be causative, and then repeating the 
whole process in order to verify his deductions. Without 
such pioneer work it would have been impossible to frame 
the schemes of pensions and insurance which were so 
prominent to-day. Mr. T. G. Kyd. secretary to the 
Government Actuaries Department, compared Heysham s 
work with the pioneer achievements of Harvey in medi- 
cine As a fitting conclusion, to the commemoration 
ceremony a fund was inaugurated to improve and 
modernize the Carlisle Dispensary, which still depended 
entirely on-voluntary support. It was mentioned that at 
his death Heysham had left a sum of £1,000 to the 
Carlisle Corporation to endow a people’s park and recrea- 
tion centre. - This has now reached the figure of nearly 
£2 800, and would be devoted to the provision of a 
Heysham Park in the Raffles area of the city. The 
work is now nearing completion. 

The One-Pipe System of Drainage 
A matter which has received considerable attention 
lately among surveyors, builders, and domestic engineers 
is the installation of the one-pipe system of drainage. This 
modern system, for suitable buildings, has been advocated 
by sanitary authorities and the professional associations 
concerned, but it does not comply with the present 
requirements of the L.C.C. by-laws. Accordingly, the 
Central Public Health Committee of the Council is pro- 
posing to amend the by-laws to permit of the installa- 
tion under conditions, of this system. In ordinary drain- 
age the removal of excretal matters from water-closets 
slop-sinks, and urinals is effected by a pipe connected 


direct to the drain, while the removal of waste water" 
from baths, lavatory basins, bidets, and sinks is carried 
out by means of a second pipe, separate from the other, 
discharging the waste water over or into a properly 
trapped gully connected to the drain.' In the one-pipe 
system the pipes from all these outlets arc connected 
direct to the drain by a single pipe, to which they are 
joined. The primary distinction between the two arrange- 
ments, therefore, is that in the one-pipe system drain 
air is in direct contact with the water content of the 
trapped outlets of all the connected fitments, while in 
the two-pipe system it is in direct contact only with the 
water content of the trapped outlets of fitments receiving 
excretal matters, as aerial separation between the drain 
and the waste pipe conveying waste water from baths 
and lavatory basins is secured by disconnecting the waste 
pipe at the point of discharge over or into the trapped 
gully. The one-pipe system is largely used in the United 
States, where it is said to be satisfactory in operation. ' 
It is considered that it can be made sanitarily efficient 
if dcep-scal and otherwise suitable traps are used, and 
adequate trap ventilation provided. It is expected that 
the use of the one-pipe system will be, in the main,, 
limited to large buildings such as hotels, where from the ■ 
standpoint of unsightliness it is desired to limit the - 
number of exposed pipes to the minimum. It will 
probably be installed in many hotels where the provision- 
of lavatory basins in bedrooms is usual. The waste pipes 
of these fitments will connect direct and be in aerial 
communication with the drain, and, where the drain is 
not intercepted from the sewer, in aerial communication 
with the latter. It is thus essential that every possible 
precaution should be taken to ensure that the trap shall 
have an effectual water seal, and the requisite specifica- 
tions are made in the new by-laws. Ventilating pipe 3 ' 
are also to be required for all traps connected with the 
one-pipe .system. The by-laws await a second meeting- 
of the Council for their confirmation. 

A Costs Scale of Minimum Needs 
Sir Hilton Young, the Minister of Health, received a 
deputation on March 23rd from the Children's Minimum 
Organizing Committee. The deputation was introduced 
by Miss Rathbone, M.P., chairman of the committee, and 
included Sir Francis Acland, M.P., Mrs. Hubback, Miss 
Tuckwcll, Mrs. Drake, Miss Shaw, Miss Phillips, Miss 
Hawtrey, Dr. Geffen, and Miss Green. It urged that a 
scale representing the cost of the minimum needs for the 
health of families and individuals should be determined, 
adjustable from time to time and from place to place 
according to variations in the cost of living, and should 
be used for the guidance of authorities in all forms of 
relief and assistance ; that the existing discretionary 
■powers of local authorities to provide milk for children 
under 5 and for expectant and nursing mothers should 
be made compulsory ; and that the practice of rebates 
from rents of municipal houses, in respect of children 
or of income in proportion to the number of children, 
should be encouraged. The Minister, in reply, said he 
would first recall the deputation’s attention to what the 
Prime Minister had said when receiving a similar deputa- 
tion from the committee recently. Scales, though to be 
regarded with caution, served a useful purpose as a work- 
ing guide to remove anomalies. The contemplated Un- 
employment Assistance Board would provide a machinery 
for dealing with the whole problem on a more adequate 
basis than had been possible in the past. He shared the 
committee’s keen interest in the . question of milk to 
children and mothers, and he was engaged, with the 
Departments concerned, in working out the best distribu- . 
tion of the considerable moneys which the Government 
had afforded for this purpose. Pressure, whe're necessary 
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in the ordinary course of administration, was to be pre- 
ferred to turning the statutory power of local authorities 
into a general obligation. Local authorities bad been 
given very elastic powers for relating rents to means, 
but he himself had. almost no power of intervention. 

Drinker Respirator at Great Ormond Street 
By the generosity' of the Imperial Chemical Industries 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, has 
been presented with a Drinker respirator, which was in- 
stalled at the beginning of March. At a Press ' demonstra- 
tion, held on March 14th, Mr. R. \V. Gorman Darns of 
the firm of Siebe Gorman, and Dr. G. P. Crowden, lecturer 
on industrial science at the. London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, explained, with the aid of a 
cinematograph film, the working of -the apparatus, while 
Dr. F. J. Poynton, senior physician to the hospital, 
described the steps by which it had been made available. 
The instrument ‘was, he 'paid, used for infantile paralysis 
and diphtheria where the respiratory muscles were in- 
volved. Other indications were partial electrocution, 
gas poisoning, drug intoxication, drowning, and alcoholic 
coma. Research would, he felt sure, reveal yet further 
indications for its use. 

The history of the Drinker respirator begins in 1929, 
when -the engineer whose- name it bears and Dr. L. A. 
Shaw demonstrated the invention at the Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Public Health, and instructed Dr, G. P. 
Crowden in its use. In 1931 Professor Drinker brought 
over the latest type of respirator to this country. Messrs. 
Siebe ’Gorman, whose attention had already been drawn 
to the uses of the apparatus, undertook to modify the 
motors to suit the requirements of hospitals, and the 
apparatus was taken successively to Bart’s, University’ 
College, Oxford (where it saved the first life in this 
country), and the National Hospital, Queen .Square. 
In October last year Dr. StoweU and Major Freeth of 
Imperial Chemical Industries made it possible for a 
specially adapted apparatus to be presented to Great 
Ormond Street Hospital : this has been made by 
Gonnan's. 


Scotland 


Neuro-Psychiatric Institute, Glasgow 
The annual report of Dr. W. M. Ford Robertson, 
director of the West of ScoUand Neuro-Psychiatric 
Research Institute, states that this institute has been 
reorganized and re-equipped in the past vear. Certain 
structural changes were made to provide a Separate room 
for biochemical and serological work, and a complete 
microphotographical department with dark room. 
Additions were also made to the permanent fixtures, so 
that the laboratory is now regarded as fulfilling the most 
modem requirements. During the vear the number of 
routine investigations carried out at the laboratory was 
95S. including chiefly flocculation tests and Wassermann 
reactions The aim of the institute has been to maintain 
a critical attitude towards established method* for tlv* 
sero-diagnosis of syphilis and more especially towards 
the Wassermaim reaction. The director paid some forty- 
five visits to the contributing mental hospitals with the 
object of maintaining contact with their pathologists an ,j 
medical officers m regard to research. In this connexion 
an investigation into the calcium metabolism of men'll 
disorders was begun at Hawkhcnd Mental Hospital b, 
Good, lee Mental Hospital collaborative work on pneumo- 
coccal infections was carried out. and also an investigation 
by the Schick test on some scventv-threc patients an 1 
controls, to obtain the incidence of diphtheria snscenti- 


bility in mental disorders. In Dykebar Mental Hospital 
a survey of the Schick test reactions in ninety-four 
inmates and twenty-one controls was made, while in 
Stoneyetts Mental Defective Institution the incidence 
of susceptibility to diphtheria was investigated in over 
300 inmates. A preliminary inquiry into the question 
of allergy’, in a small group of epileptics, was undertaken 
at Lennox Castle Mental Defective Institution. At 
Riccartsbar Mental Hospital a detailed investigation on 
ieucogenesis in the manic-depressive group of the psychoses 
was carried out by making a four-hourly survey of the 
leucocyte condition in seven cases from the day’ of 
admission to discharge ; this research entailed some 2,000 
individual counts, and the findings were given in a paper 
•before the Royal . Medico-Psychological Association. The 
financial statement shows that the expenditure of the 
institute for the year 1933 amounted to £2,249, with a 
revenue of £2,142. 

Deaconess Hospital, Edinburgh 
Presiding at the annual meeting of the Deaconess 
Hospital , of the Church of Scotland, held in Edinburgh 
on March 23rd, the Rev. Alexander Fiddcs said the 
hospital had sustained a very gTeat loss in the death ot 
Lord Sands, who had been on the Board of Management 
for thirty-three years and chairman for twelve years. 
He had been an outstanding man of his generation, a 
distinguished judge, a great churchman, and a great 
citizen, and his humanity had brought him into touch 
with many movements of the time. In submitting the 
annual report the chairman stated that S9l adult patients 
had been treated in the hospital during the year and 329 
infants and children in the children’s ward! There had 
been over 6,000 out-patients, and the district nurses 
attached to the hospital had paid 2,506 visits, chiefly 
to maternity cases. For several years it had been realized 
that the present building was inadequate, and the hospital 
bad recently acquired, from the Edinburgh Corporation, 
a pieco ot ground and a vacant police station, both ad- 
joining the hospital, at a cost of £4,000. ’ The contem- 
plated improvements would cost over £30,000, of which 
£7,000 was already in hand. The Board of Management 
had still to approve the scheme, which included remodel- 
ling the present building, additional nurses’ quarters, an 
enlarged out-patient department and children’s ward, ’and 
a new operating theatre. Alter plans had been approved 
an appeal would be made to the public. 

Aberdeen Royal Mental Hospital 
It was stated at the annual meeting of the Aberdeen 
Royal Mental Hospital, on March 2lst, that the revenue 
of the institution had amounted in the past vear in 
£63,700. which was £2.000 less than in the previous vear. 
Expenditure, however, had been reduced to £61,100, so 
that the year s working showed a surplus of £2 600 Pro- 
gress was being made with a scheme of reconstruction and 
extension, which, it was estimated, would cost somewhat 
more than £100,000. The annual report ol Dr. Dods 
Brown, physician-superintendent, emphasised the need for 
early treatment in mental illness, and the high p’-rcenta-- ■ 
of recoveries that resulted when patients and their friends 
ook early advantage of the opportunities afforded for 
treatment. He also emphasized the grave clanger to tip- 
community which resulted from the full freedom allowed 
to a farce number of mental defectives. 

Glasgow Samaritan Hospital for Women 
At the annual meeting of the Royal Samaritan Hospital 
for Women. Glasgow, Professor J. M. Monro Kerr ex- 
pressed .he view that the future of voluntary hospitals 
depended upon an extension of their paving bloc'-e 
Unless these worn established voluntary bocals Mi 
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PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF 
LYMPH ADENOMA 

At the Section of Medicine of the Royal Society of 
Medicine on March 27th,' with Sir Farquhar Buzzard in 
the chair, a discussion took place on recent advances in 
the pathology and treatment of lymphadenoma. 

The Pathogenic Agent 

Dr. Mervyn H. Gordon limited his opening remarks 
to the pathological side. Lymphadenoma, he said, formed 
a link between granulomata of known aetiology' and 
malignant disease. Its aetiology, therefore, might well 
be a key' position, opening up the possibility' of a success- 
ful attempt on sarcoma, the form of malignant disease 
nearest to it. It had been described as a specific disease 
affecting primarily the lymphatic glands, and spreading 
to other organs. When the three characteristic changes 
— fibrosis, giant cells, and eosinophils — were all present 
the evidence for lymphadenoma was complete, but in 
practice many cases occurred in which one or more of 
these three changes were lacking. There might be pro- 
liferation of the reticulo-endothelium without typical giant 
cells, or the fibrosis and eosinophils might be absent. 
There seemed to be a series of gradations between typical 
lymphadenoma and typical lymphosarcoma or reticulo- 
sarcoma. The term “ Hodgkin’s group " seemed to be a 
convenient one for these conditions until more was known. 
Such incomplete knowledge as had been gained with 
regard to lymphadenoma depended upon clinical methods 
and anatomical pathology (macroscopical and micro- 
scopical). On the other hand, here was a definite disease 
with specific clinical and histological features which 
enabled it to be recognized if reproduced in an animal. 
The course of the disease was suggestive of an infective 
agent, but its apparent uniform fatality tended to bring 
it nearer to malignant disease than to the granulomata. 
It seemed possible that when the pathogenic agent did 
come to light it would be found to be more nearly allied 
to that of sarcoma than to the granuloma-producing agents 
at present known. 

Dr. Gordon then described the attempt which had been 
made during the last six years, with the co-operation of 
the staff of St. Bartholomew’s, to obtain further light on 
the aetiology. This work had proceeded aloDg three 
lines: f 1) the search for a pathogenic factor in the glands 
removed from lymphadenoma cases ; (2) microscopical 
studies of this material for the presence of an organized 
agent ; (3) allergic tests. So far as possible the procedure 
had been from the known to the unknown, and the results 
had been checked by the examination of control glands 
from other diseases. In the first place known granuloma- 
producing organisms were looked for, but cultures 
remained sterile. No evidence of spirochaetal infection 
could be obtained, though pseudo-spirochaetcs were met 
with'. There was no evidence that tlio tubercle bacillus 
(human or bovine) played an important part in Ivmph- 
adenoma, nor was any confirmation found of 1'Esperance’s 
suggestion that the ' avian tubercle bacillus was the 
causative agent. Early attempts to produce anv 
e fleet on laboratory animals by- injecting them cerebrally 
with suspensions of lymphadenoma glands had been un- 
successful. the material probably not being suitable or 
the dose sufficient. In 1930, however, two Stockholm 
workers, Hcllerstrom and Wassen. reported that thev had 
succeeded in producing meningoencephalitis in monkeys 
by cerebral inoculation of pus' from the glands of cases 
of lymphogranuloma inguinale, a benign condition ' that 
appeared to belong to the lymphadenoma - group. This 
experiment was confirmed and serial passage obtained. 
The agent was thus shown to be a virus, and was now 
established as a cause of lymphogranuloma inguinale. 
Accordingly, when suitable m’ateriarfrom lymphadenoma 
came to hand, the cerebral inoculation of animals was 


resumed, using a more efficient technique. As a result 
an encephalitic condition, frequently fatal, was found to 
be produced in the rabbit and the guinea-pig. though 
not, so far, in the mouse or the monkey. After an 
incubation period of one to several days these, animals 
might develop symptoms similar to those produced by 
weil-known viruses {vaccinia, herpes, psittacosis) — such as 
fits, teeth-gnashing, salivation, head-turning, tremors, 
paresis. Dr. .Gordon showed a cinematograph film illus- 
trating the characteristic movements. The first step was to 
see whether this curious action of lymphadenoma glands on 
the rabbit’s brain could be applied for diagnosis. This 
matter- had been under investigation now for three years, 
during which time glands from all sources, but chiefly 
those removed for biopsy' in cases in which on clinical 
grounds lymphadenoma seemed possible, had been 
submitted to the rabbit test. It was plain that this 
biological test was capable of performing useful sendee 
in the diagnosis of lymphadenoma. So far he could recall 
only' three cases in which a mistake had been made. In 
all of them the error was one of interpretation, a weak 
passage with a raw material alone being regarded as 
positive. In typical cases the reaction was pronounced, 
both with the raw material and with the same alter it 
had been heated for thirty minutes to 65° C. The value 
of the test for diagnosis had been confirmed, in Edin- 
burgh, by van Rooyen, who had obtained positive results 
in fifteen out of twenty' cases of lymphadenoma, and 
negative results with glands from other conditions. 1 . The 
test seemed to be ol chief value in early cases of lymph- 
adenoma. Later, when the disease had become chronic, 
the glands not infrequently gave negative results. The 
strongest reaction seemed to occur when all the three 
cardinal histological changes mentioned at the beginning 
were present in the glands. The nature of the pathogenic 
agent concerned in this aetiological reaction had not yet 
been settled. Its pronounced thermostability distinguished 
it from most of the known viruses, though not from 
all. Its-presence in a given suspension increased as time 
went on, apparently from autolvsis of the cells, and in 
glands from acute cases it could then be detected 
sometimes up to a dilution of 1 in 200. With 
such material he had confirmed van Rooyen’s obser- 
vation that it was filterable through bacterial filters 
such as the Seitz. 

In view of Fric-demann’s interesting observations 1 the 
speaker had 'recently examined specimens of marrow, and 
found that the foetal ribs and spleen contained neither 
a proteolytic nor an encephalitogenic agent. A child’s 
ribs at term were equally negative. By the thirty-third 
day, however, both agents were present in the rib marrow, 
and eight out of ten adult rib marrows were also positive 
in both respects. Pus gave almost, if not quite, as high 
a proteolytic titTC as marrow, and all of eight specimens 
tested gave high readings, yet, when injected into the 
- rabbit’s brain, six of them" were negative. The two 
positive specimens came from a case of pneumococcal 
empyema following appendicitis and from one of staphy- 
lococcal osteomyelitis. Although in some of the rabbits 
inoculated cerebrally the symptoms very closely resembled 
those produced by lymphadenoma glands, it" seemed to 
him that in most of them the chief effect was one of 
paralyse, far more so than was usually the case with 
lymphadenoma gland suspensions, and he was not 
satisfied that the conditions induced were identical. 
Through the kindness of Colonel Hamerton he had recmtlv 
been able to test rib marrow from a bear and a leopard. 
Both gave good proteolytic readings, but neither of them 
contained an encephalitogenic agent for the rabbit. The 
problem of the relation of these two agents, then fore, 
was complex, and required further investigation. The 
manner in which they acted was also at present obscure. 
If they eventually proved to be identical, then Medlar’s 
hypothesis that lymphadenoma was primarily a malignant 
disease of the marrow would receive support. What- 
ever the outcome might be, the presence in marrow 
and pus of an encephalitogenic agent did not invalidate 

1 fin.'iVj J jrz 'i. March 21th, 1‘CW 5 Ju 
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the diagnostic value of the rabbit test when applied to 
glands from suspected cases of lympliadenoma. Recent 
work on vaccinia had proved that the well-known elemen- 
tary bodies of Paschen were the actual virus of that 
disease. It was of much interest, therefore, to find that 
bodies closely resembling these vaocinia bodies were 
present in large numbers in suspensions of lympliadenoma 
glands. Dr. James Maxwell had also tested cutaneous 
allergy of lympliadenoma cases. The results with tuber- 
culin were negative, and with extract of fungi no evidence 
of specific allergy was obtained. Wilson Smith had shown 
that a boiled extract of tissues containing vaccinia virus 
excited the specific allergic reaction in the skin of pre- 
viously vaccinated persons, and therefore an extract on 
similar lines from dried lympliadenoma glands had recently 
been tried on lympliadenoma cases. He left it to Dr. Goiv 
to refer to the results. 

Some Clinical Odservations 

Dr. A. E. Gow reminded the Section that this subject 
was last considered by the Society in 1926. He had 
nothing to add to what Sir Humphry Rolleston had said 
on that occasion on behalf of the Section of Medicine 
with regard to terminology, but the last few years had 
shown that the term " lympliadenoma " did not denote 
a single disease, but several morbid processes, much alike 
in their general characteristics, but yet showing minor 
differences in their symptomatology, course, prognosis, 
and therapeutic response. Sir Humphry Rolleston had 
said, eight years ago, that the cause of Hodgkin’s lymph- 
adenoma was unknown, so that it was necessary to fall 
back on its histological structure as the only means of 
defining exactly what was meant, by the name. The 
possibility that lymphadenoma was a virus infection was 
beginning to receive considerable laboratory support, but 
clinically the disease bore no resemblance to other virus 
conditions in man, except granuloma inguinale. Dr. Gow 
described a number of cases, which he illustrated with 
photographs, ,r-ray pictures, and microscopical sections. 
One patient, a female aged 28, developed severe pruritus, 
which symptom persisted until her death from lymph- 
adenoma three years and eight months later. She was 
treated by radiation, arsenic by three routes, and iron, 
but nothing was found to control the pruritus. Histo- 
logical and biological tests were positive for Hodgkin’s 
disease. The first attempt at specific therapy was with 
a chicken serum, but the conclusion was reached that 
the treatment was of no avail, and the same conclusion 
was recorded by other workers. In some cases the 
patients felt better after the injection, but the effect on 
the progress of the disease was disappointing. Later in 
this case a suspension of the patient’s own glands, 
attenuated by 10 per cent, ether, was administered intra- 
muscularly. This extract eased the pruritus for twenty- 
four hours, but was followed by an appreciable swelling 
of the nodes in the neck and face, which ultimately broke 
down. It was therefore justifiable to assume that the 
extract contained some active agent. Another patient, 
aged 30. had been under observation for three and a half 
years. She had a pendulous swelling on the right side 
of the neck. The gland histologically showed the typical 
Hodgkin's lesion. Tonsillitis was followed by swollen 
glands on the left side of the neck, which never subsided, 
and erysipelas in the left arm shortly preceded the develop- 
ment of a painful swelling in the left axilla. The sequel 
to a second bout of erysipelas involving tile chest and 
left arm was the breaking down of glands on the right 
side of the neck, and later in the axilla, and the formation 
of very large fungating granulations. On the first occa- 
sion the pus aspirated was sterile, but later haemolytic 
streptococci and staphylococci were isolated. The patient 
was given two courses of sensitive vaccine prepared by 
Dr. Gordon. The first dose was followed in half an hour 
by a sensation of tingling in the glands of the neck, but 
injections on following days caused no obvious local or 
general disturbance. The spread of the disease, however, 
was not arrested. The case of another female patient 
presented many features of interest. Her father was 


reported to have died of the disease five years before the 
daughter became affected. The mother contracted an 
acute form of the disease four years after the daughter, 
and died in eleven months. The death of the daughter 
took place four years and eight months after the gland 
was noticed. 

With regard to the intradermal allergic test referred to 
by Dr. Gordon, Dr. Wilson Smith had demonstrated that 
a boiled extract of vaccinia virus prepared by his method 
was efficacious when injected intradermally. Lymph- 
adenoma might be a virus disease, and the experiment 
had- been repeated, using as antigen a boiled extract of 
dried lympliadenoma gland, prepared by Wilson Smith. 
No reaction was obtained with the first antigen prepared 
from raw lymphadenoma gland, but the gland dried in 
vacuo was next extracted in the same way, and had 
been tested on some thirty patients, of whom ten were 
controlled and all negative. The great majority of cases 
known to be suffering from Hodgkin’s disease had always 
proved negative to the test, but in three cases in which 
the disease appeared to be resting a small local reaction 
appeared in twelve hours. The best reaction of all, how- 
ever, measuring 3 cm. in diameter, occurred in the case 
of a female, aged 34, whose gland showed histologically 
definite evidence of lymphadenoma, but gave a negative 
biological test. This patient had been ill for more than 
three years. She suffered much from pruritus. 

Concerning the effect of modern treatment, mainly 
irradiation. Dr. Gow said that there could be no doubt 
that life was prolonged, and, what was perhaps, more 
important, the periods of remission, particularly in the 
earlier stages of the disease, were lengthened, and the 
patients were able to resume their occupation seemingly 
well. 

A’-Ray Treatment 

Dr. W. M. Levitt sent a communication, which was 
read in his absence. He said that x-ray treatment of 
this disease presented many essentially medical problems. 
Further progress could only result from the help afforded 
by physicians and pathologists. When presented with a 
localized focus of lymphadenoma the radiologist could 
practically promise its disappearance with adequate x-ray 
treatment. The extent to which this process could be 
carried was only limited by the amount of x-ray energy 
which could be safely poured into the body. In spite 
of the success of x-ray treatment, however, lymph- 
adenoma could not be cured by x rays, except, perhaps, 
in very rare instances. Recurrences appeared, either 
in the initial site or other glandular areas, and although 
these recurrent lesions also responded to x-ray treatment 
sooner or later, the disease became widely disseminated 
in the chest and abdomen — so widely disseminated that 
the x-ray dosage that would he necessary to secure 
regression of all the lesions could not be applied. The 
treatment was, however, frequently successful!}’ under- 
taken for the relief of pain and other pressure symptoms 
even at this stage, and until late in the disease the ■ 
characteristic cachexia improved along with the' dis- 
appearance of the local lesions. 

After the initial treatment the time which might elapse 
before recurrence varied greatly. Only too often it was 
a matter of a few months, but occasionally the .patients 
might remain in health for one, two. or more years. The 
intervals became shorter with successive recurrences, and 
in the end the disease became more resistant. When the 
disease was generalized the duration might be measured 
by weeks rather than by months. The failure to maintain 
the x-ray results obtained in the early stages of lymph- 
adenoma rvas one of the most disappointing things with 
which radiologists had to deal. Probably they bad been 
too ready to assume, when their attention was first called 
to - a lymphadenomatous mass in a given region without 
evidence of disease elsewhere, that the palpable mass 
must be the initial focus of the disease. Was i 
possible that the initial focus was really in some c 
the deeper glands, and the first discoverable lesion va 
really a secondary deposit? If it could be shou’ri that >• 
a substantial percentage of cases the disease began i 
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a certain group o£ glands, there would be a glimmer o£ 
hope that, i£ such a group were adequately irradiated, at 
least a certain number o £ cases would result in permanent 
cure. Arguing on these lines, the rare instances of cure 
by x rays could be explained on the supposition that the 
lesion to which the rays were applied was really the initial 
lesion. 

For many years it had been taught that the 
mediastinum should be treated in every case, and that 
had been his practice at St. Bartholomew’s. The diffi- 
culty arose, however, over the consideration as to whether 
the abdomen should be included in the irradiation, 
because of the effect on the patient’s general condition. 
The effects of .r-ray treatment on the abdomen, especially 
when such treatment was also being applied to other 
parts, were" quite severe. So far it had not been the 
practice to apply x rays to the' abdomen as a routine 
treatment. With " regard to questions of dosage, the 
masses disappeared with doses of suitable quality which 
were considerably below the tolerance doses, of the skin 
and other healthy tissues. He believed that nothing was 
to be gained by increasing the dosage in the hope of 
arresting the inevitable march of the disease. Efforts 
made in recent years to improve the results of x-ray 
treatment had consisted in methods of regional irradia- 
tion, to which Finzi had applied. the term “radiation 
bars.” These entailed the exposure of large regions to 
repeated small amounts of radiation, and it was known 
what dosage might be safely tolerated in the abdominal 
and thoracic bars. 

General Discussion 

Dr. Ulrich Friedemann repeated some of the con- 
clusions given in his paper published' in the Journal of 
March 24th (p. 517), and indicated some doubts as to the 
nature of the agent. He also pointed out that it had now 
been demonstrated that the agent which was pathogenic 
for rabbits was present not only in human bone marrow 
and spleen, but also in human leucocytes. Dr. van 
KoOYen also described some of the work set out in his 
paper in the same issue (p. 519). There were three 
factors to be considered with regard to the pathogenic 
agent: (1) that it was a living agent of the ultra- 
microscopic class in the cell ; (2) that it was some toxic 
product of the living agent ; (3) that it was a ferment. 
In the absence of inclusion bodies and of transmission it 
could not be said to be a virus infection ; but neverthe- 
less animal transmission had never been satisfactorily 
established in such well-known bacterial conditions as 
typhoid. It was possible that what was being investi- 
gated was a virus exhibiting a high degree of specificity 
for lymphoid tissue which it would never be possible to 
produce in the experimental animal. Dr. F. Pakkes 
Wf.her wished to put forward another possible explana- 
tion of Hodgkin's disease. He was familiar with the 
arguments for an infective origin, but he did not believe 
the evidence was by any means conclusive, and there urns 
just as much probability that Hodgkin's disease was 
neoplastic — meaning by a neoplastic disease the prolifera- 
tion of a cell or a system of cells which served no useful 
or conservative purpose for the organism, and so might be 
benign or malignant. In this class he would include 
myelosis, lymphadenosis, and Hodgkin's disease. He 
did not speak with dogmatism, but suggested as a possi- 
bility for discussion that Hodgkin's disease was a more or 
less malignant proliferation of the reticulum, and he would 
name it " reticuiomitosis," separating it from other con- 
ditions to which the word might be applied by giving it 
the prefix “ Hodgkin's. There was no tvpe of" Hodgkin's 
disease which could not be explained as a more or less 
malignant neoplastic disease of the reticulum, because the 
reticulum was able to. and did, form all the cells which 
occurred in every type of Hodgkin’s disease. 

Dr. Mervyx Gordon, in reply, admitted that as vet 
there was no conclusive evidence as to the aetiology from 
the laboratory point of view — to one person a virus was 
suggested, to another a toxin, and to a third, possibly 
a proteolytic agent— but he thought some progress was 
being made. 


FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS OF THE BOWEL 

At the meeting of the Medical Society of London on 
March 26th, with Mr. R. Davis-Colley in the chair, the 
subject for discussion was “ Functional Disorders of the 
Bowel.” . 

Dr. T. L. Hardy of Birmingham, in opening, said that 
the subject was not only a large one, but somewhat con- 
fused. There was hardly any specialty, qualified or un- 
qualified, which had not contributed something — and often 
something harmful — to the study of these disorders, which 
were, indeed, the happy hunting ground of the specialist, 
and too often the despair of the general physician and 
practitioner. He confined his remarks to the colon, the 
dysfunctions of which stood in need of some clarification. 
Terms such as visceroptosis, atonic constipation, perhaps 
even spastic colon, were often inaccurate, and did but 
emphasize different views of the same essential disturb- 
ance of muscular imbalance. With regard to ptoses in 
general, one authority declared, many years ago, that 
there was no more harm in a dropped kidney than in 
a dropped “ h,” and that represented the modem position 
regarding the colon. The passage of food residues through 
the colon by mass movements showed remarkable varia- 
tions in health by' whatever method it was examined, 
and it was well-nigh impossible to define the border-line 
between orderly and disorderly function. The function 
of the colonic musculature was the maintenance of tone. 
Surgeons .were familiar with areas of contraction occur- 
ring in short lengths of exposed bowel ; it was difficult 
to know what significance was to be attached to the areas 
of local spasm as rev (Med by the radiograph. Knowledge 
of colon function, so far as this aspect was concerned, 
was very' limited. The results of sympathectomy in such 
conditions as Hirschsprung’s disease were promising, 
though as yet little beyond the experimental stage. 
Disorders frequently manifested themselves in a soil pre- 
pared through the agency of an unstable nervous system. 
Dr. Hardy' divided the disturbances into four groups of 
“ unstable colon ” : (1) hyperirritability ; (2) hyper- 

tonicity, either of certain sphincters or general or 
local "spasm of the colon ; (3) hypo-irritability and 
hypotonicity of the colon, either generalized or localized ; 
and (4) achalasias. 

The frequency of functional disorders of the colon was 
difficult to estimate. Hospital statistics gave little help: 
the. intestinal neuroses diminished in frequency as the 
social scale descended. The figures of certain observers 
in England and America showed that functional dis- 
orders of the colon accounted for 20 or 30 per cent, of 
the total of abdominal conditions. Female patients pre- 
ponderated, In his own series of 157 cases, the females 
numbered ciglity-nine and the males sixty-eight — a much 
higher proportion of the latter than had usually been 
recorded. It was now realized that males were beginning 
to take their place among these colonic dysfunctional 
cases with greater frequency than formerly. Early 
middle-age seemed to be the period of greatest preva- 
lence ; fifty-one of his patients consulted him between 
the ages of 30 and 40, and the remainder were spaced 
with more or less uniformity between the ages of 20 
and 60. Of these 157 patients 106 complained of con- 
stipation, but of that number seventy-four were sub- 
mitted to a barium meal examination, 'and actual delay 
was discovered in fifteen cases only ; in the remainder 
the colon emptied in normal time. No fewer than 
seventy-seven patients were taking irritant aperients, 
commonly vegetable laxatives and preparations contain- 
ing phenolphthalein. A preparation called agaro! was 
widely used ; its manufacturers described it as depend- 
able. and so it was, but its continued use was distinctly 
harmful. These purgatives were of undoubted value for 
occasional use. but for daily use they could not be too 
strongly condemned. Abnormal mental reactions were 
characteristic cf many patients with colonic disorder. 
Tin's abnormal mental reactivity was frequently associat'd 
with a particular state cl nutrition. ,y in trill and thin 
individuals. The link between the causative factor and 
the clinical manifestation in these disorders was " 3 
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matter lor speculation. There was practically no experi- 
mental evidence to support the view that chemical or 
bacterial toxins were absorbed from the colon in so-called 
intestinal stasis in sufficient amounts to cause symptoms. 
Food allergy was a very real thing, and in its acute form 
well recognized. In his own series a familial or personal 
history oi migraine was obtained in three cases only, and 
of asthma in one. There was certainly a danger in the 
too facile diagnosis of allergy. It was well Unown that 
the chronic intestinal invalid was unable to tolerate 
certain articles of food, and little was gained by attribu- 
ting obscure symptoms to equally obscure phenomena. 
The symptomatblogy of functional disease of the colon 
was varied. It was often sufficiently characteristic to 
enable a diagnosis to be made with confidence from the 
history and the manner of its telling alone. The symptom- 
atology was both local and general. The local symptoms 
had reference to the gastro-intestinal tract ; the general 
symptoms manifested themselves particularly in the 
nervous and cardiovascular systems. Pain of colonic 
origin was usually referred to the lower abdomen. In 
his own series there was abdominal pain on the right side 
in forty-three cases, oil the left side in thirty-eight cases ; 
tiiere was epigastric pain in forty-nine cases, this being 
aggravated by food in eight, improved by food in twenty, 
and uninfluenced by food in twenty-one. The disorder 
known as muco-membranous colic was fast disappearing, 
and one was tempted to hope that modern teaching on 
the harm of the purgative habit was bearing fruit. The 
general symptoms showed themselves as fatigue or irrita- 
bility of "the cardiovascular system, and vasomotor dis- 
turbances. such as palpitation. Temporary' dyspnoea and 
coldness and blueness of the hands and feet were occa- 
sional complaints. He emphasized that many of these 
patients were suffering from something more than a dis- 
ordered colon, and just as diagnosis involved a greater 
responsibility than the determination of the behaviour of 
the' lower bowel, so must treatment aim at arresting the 
primary' cause and not be content simply with the relief 
of the local symptoms. 

Tiie Spastic Colon 

Dr. Thomas Hunt said that of ninety-three cases of 
simple indigestion without organic lesion he had grouped 
sixty-two under the heading of irritable spastic colon. 
The symptoms were extraordinarily varied, and often the 
most severe cases might show little by radiography' or 
other examination. Similarly, there might be very- 
gross organic lesions of the bowel with very few 
irregularities and symptoms referable to them. Displace- 
ments might be very extreme with normal function. Of 
the symptoms he wished only to mention one or two 
which afiorded help in differential diagnosis. The first 
were the increase of discomfort in cold and the frequency 
of badkache, both of which were particularly common in 
these cases of irritable colon. Another symptom he had 
met with in a good many cases was multiple generalized 
aching or bruised sensations in the muscles, which was 
generally described by the patients as rheumatism, and 
treated as such. ’ Another characteristic symptom was a 
sensation of incomplete defaecation, which he believed 
in many of these cases to be a purely mental obsessive 
feeling'. Frequency of micturition was also a common 
symptom. Nevertheless, he thought that sometimes a 
full bladder might be capable of exciting colon spasm. 
Loss of weight and vomiting sometimes occurred to a very 
severe decree, and were particularly increased by in- 
judicious handling from the psychological point of view. 
He remembered one patient who vomited steadily for five 
days simply because the nurses and the doctor had 
managed to give her the impression that she was not 
trying On examining a case of irritable spastic colon 
there were three main points of tenderness in the right 
iliac fossa, and often in the left iliac fossa, and the 
epigastrium— over the sigmoid, over the caecum, and 
over the abdominal aorta. 

Causes mi-ht be considered under four headings : reflex, 
from organic disease elsewhere in the abdomen ; bacterial, 
with organisms in the colon itself ; allergic factors ; and 


nervous factors. The last category . was by far the most 
important, and lie gave particulars of certain cases which 
had convinced him of the significance of the nervous 
factor. With regard to bacterial infection, he had gone 
through a number of the cultures in twenty-six of his 
cases with irritable colon, and had found nothing signifi- , 
cant ; the organisms of greatest frequency were the n on- 
haemolytic streptococci.. The importance of bacterial in- 
fection might he overstressed and do great harm, by fixing 
the patient's attention upon some physical illness. With 
regard to the abuse of purgatives, there was also here a 
big nervous element. On going through seventy-five cases 
of patients whom he had seen for other than digestive 
disorders, lie found that thirty-seven had taken purgafii-es 
every night for years, and were in no way adversely 
affected. They complained of no symptoms referable to 
the bowel. He believed there must be some added 
nervous factor as well as the abuse of the purgatives 
before marked symptoms were produced. He drew atten- 
tion to the character of some of the literature broadcast. , 
One circular stated: “ A clean colon spells youth, power, 
and magnetism and brilliance in society.” That sort of 
bait was a very clever one for people who were, in fact, 
of the inferiority type. Another statement was:. ” It is 
the accepted verdict of medical authorities that appendi- 
citis is entirely due to constipation.” What a powerful 
stimulus to fear was such a statement as that in the right 
kind of subject ! 

From the point of view of treatment it was. important 
to distinguish between cases of local reflex origin and true, 
psychcneurotic or emotional cases. Mere psychological 
treatment was likely to have little" influence on cases of . 
true reflex habit spasm ; on the other hand, the true 
psychoneurotic patient could be very much helped by 
reassurance and explanation. Of the psychological causes 
in lus own series the most important was fear. This 
could be a potent cause of colon irregularity. Fear of 
organic disease was frequent, though not as common as 
was sometimes believed, and it was well to remember 
that in only a proportion of cases would the assurance 
that there was no organic disease bo effective. Sometimes 
there was a fear of insanity, also a sense of guilt, as, 
for instance, after masturbation. Another important 
cause was frustration, especially of the sex instincts among 
unmarried women ; and, again, there was the “ kicking i 
against the pricks ” of many middle-aged persons carrying . 
on uncongenial work in a hopeless environment. He 
mentioned a case of one young married woman - who . 
suffered from attacks of severe abdominal pain and 
diarrhoea at night, with a good deal of indigestion and 
discomfort during the day. When he attended her he 
found that to get to her bedroom he had to pass through 
a corridor of coffins, her husband being an undertaker, 
and no doubt these macabre surroundings had influenced 
her malady. Another case, also that of a young married 
woman, cleared up completely after the death of her ' 
mother-in-law', who had lived in the household and had 
dominated her. Lack of work was sometimes a cause, 
and many of these cases occurred in patients who had 
little to do. Harm w'as sometimes done by the advice 
of doctors that the patient should have a long holiday, 
no account being taken of the choice of company, or the 
worry' which might follow from the thought of loss of 
work and income. A faithless husband could be a more 
frequent cause of colonic irregularity than a host of 
bacteria, and a study of Marcus Aurelius might be as 
good as a dozen colon washouts with antiseptic solution. 
He believed that the diet should be as free as possible. 
The only important restrictions were hard residue-forming 
substances, like nuts and peel, and some restriction in 
the starchy and cellulose foods. It was probable that 
emotional causes might inhibit bowel motility and secre- 
tion, and the use of sedatives was comparable to the use 
of morphine in some cases of paralytic ileus by cutting 
off the nervous inhibitory impulse. He had found m 
some cases nitrites to be of value. He had tested 
adrenaline in a number of cases, and in quite a big dose 
subcutaneously he had not been able to show that it had 
produced any marked alteration in bowel tone. In a 'few 
cases insulin might be useful. Some appreciable gain m 
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"'eight in the undernourished type of person was ot value 
as a psychological encouragement. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL AsrEtrrs 

Dr. A. F. Hurst drew attention to some points in the 
physiology of the colon and what ought to be regarded 
as the limits of the normal. It was absurd to think that 
the appearance of mucus in the stools was a sign of 
disease, and that the case should be regarded as mucous 
colitis. Mucus was the only normal secretion of the 
colon, and it was secreted wherever the colon was 
irritated. The passage of mucus with solid matter was 
a perfectly, normal phenomenon. Mucus was secreted 
in excess when the mucous membrane of the bowel was 
irritated by aperients. It could only be regarded as an 
abnormal constituent if it was associated with looseness 
or diarrhoea which had not been produced as a. result of 
an aperient. Again, it was not sufficiently realized that 
the whole of the colon, even the caecum, took part in 
a normal defaecation. ' The vast majority of cases of 
constipation, if not all, were really due to deficient 
defaecation. Normal defaecation was a conditioned 
reflex, whereby the whole of the colon emptied, and if 
this reflex disappeared constipation of one sort or another 
developed. The cases could be cured by retraining the j 
conditioned reflex. Sympathectomy was theoretically a 
good operation, but it did nothing more than relax the 
sphincter, which could be done in a less drastic . way. 
Intestinal allergy was a rare condition, but a very' impor- 
tant one. Although adrenaline had no obvious effect on 
the colon musculature, small doses would cut short an 
allergic attack almost immediately. 

Dr. G. Vilvandre, who showed some radiographs to 
illustrate his points, said that it was rather fallacious to 
look upon the barium meal as very helpful in the investi- 
gation of the colon. It could give the time of passage 
from the mouth to the anal canal, but not much valuable 
information oh the appearance and function of the trans- 
verse colon. The best way to obtain a view of the 
colon was by giving a barium enema'. A good surgeon 
would say that the best method was sigmoidoscopy, and 
ns a radiologist he was inclined to agree with him. But 
after the sigmoidascopic examination much could be 
learned from a study of the radiograph with the barium 
enema. He also stressed the fact that spasm of the ileo- 
sigmoid region did not necessarily remain functional 
always, and yet did not indicate carcinoma ', it might be 
due to diverticula. He insisted that cases of alternating 
constipation and diarrhoea should be thoroughly investi- 
gated, and not regarded offhand as functional. 

Mr. Eardley Holland remarked on the extreme 
interest of these functional cases in gynaecology. Many • 
women who came for supposed gynaecological lesions had 
this colon trouble, often as the result of emotional dis- 
turbance, a frequent characteristic in cases which appeared 
in the gynaecological consulting room. Retroversion of 
the uterus was oiten found in women who had spasm of 
the colon. In pregnancy these pains, especially in the 
right iliac fossa, were very common, and a great many 
"omen during pregnancy had their appendix removed for 
no better reason than these spasmodic pains. 

Aetiology 

Dr. Campbell McClure said that the nervous trouble 
might he one ot two kinds: cither strain over a long 
period or npeated emotional stress. But there were 
many people who had these strains and stresses without 
suffering any dysfunction of the intestine, and he thought 
that in those that did there must be an inborn imbalance 
of the vago-sympathetic relation. A spastic condition of 
the intestine might be induced not onlv bv emotional 
excitement but by the exhaustion of the poisoning of 
the vagus centres. He also suggt*sted that a colon which 
had h"! its tone might act as a drag upon important 
ganglionic centres and produce reflexes of the. most 
amazing kind. Retroversion of the uterus was not nn- 
commonly, in a sensitive person, the apparent exciting j 


cause. One had always' to remember, in the treatment 
of these patients, that, as they were naturally of a 
neurasthenic type, their suggestibility was extraordinary , 
and it was necessary to be careful not to attribute too 
much to actual treatment and too little to the effect of 
reassurance and the general strengthening of the attitude 
towards life. 

Mr. IV. McKim McCullagii remarked that most 
gynaecologists declared that retroversion did not cause 
any intestinal or internal troubles ; hut other authorities 
had stated that in such cases they had found symptoms 
of indigestion and dyspepsia, the cause, no doubt, being 
pressure on the organs. The vast majority of patients 
whom one saw were women of about 45 or 50 years of 
age who had the common complaint of obesity, probably 
due to the cessation of ovarian function, but they 
also complained of intense flatulence. Whether this 
was due to lack of calcium or deficiency of mastication 
he had not made up his mind, hut it was very commonly 
found among women at that time of life. Dr. Charles 
Newman suggested that there were two groups of common 
bowel disorders. One of these was the group in which 
the . bowel only was affected, and the other the group 
in which the bowel and other organs were effected. Cases 
in the first group, in which the disorder was limited to 
the bowel itself, were, he thought, emotional in origin, 
and here the incubus'of the organic school was still too 
heavy. Concerning the second group,, he said that, while 
investigating functional disorders of the gall-bladder and 
biliary tract, it was borne in upon him strongly how often 
these patients had colonic disturbances. He had also 
found irregularities characteristic of the vagal region which 
were associated quite definitely with a spastic state of the 
colon. The colon part of . the disorder did not respond 
to treatment with belladonna in anything like the way 
in which the rest of the condition did. When functional 
colon disorder was only part of a disorder of many 
organs, it was a pity to stress unduly the disorder of the 
colon. Dr. Twistington Higgins doubted the value of 
sympathectomy in certain cases. 

Dr. J. E. A. Lynham drew attention to the extra- 
ordinary variations found in the anatomical relations of 
the pelvis. Complex curves in the transverse colon ap- 
peared to him very frequently associated with functional 
disorders. He had recently seen five cases of undescended 
caecum with rctrocaecal appendix, and all of them pre- 
sented a picture of colon upset. The patients appeared 
to him to be subject not to constant but to periodic 
attacks. They might go for months, or even years, without 
any disturbance, and then quite suddenly a subacute 
or acute attack, with pain, distension, and constipation, 
occurred. He did not wish for a moment to belittle the 
nervous or psychological clement.' The fact that in his 
own personal experience the majority of his cases had 
occurred in men between the ages of 40 and 55, when 
the stress of life was perhaps at its greatest, told its own 
bale. But he believed that the spastic colon was not 
a purely functional condition. It was due to some ana- 
tomical abnormality, which led to functional disturbance, 
or, more frequently, was associated with adhesion some- 
where in the lower bowel. He believed the true spastic 
colon to be almost invariably due to some organic and 
not purely functional cause. He a ho referred to a 
number ot cases which he had seen where the descending 
colon, instead of following a more or less straight line, 
took a complicated pattern, in which perhaps eight or t--n 
angles could be counted. One patient had a complete 
figure of eight just Mow the splenic flexure, and he had 
seen cases where some of the intestinal contents were held 
in one cf such loops. He believed that the*- anatomical 
considerations entered enorrnou-lv into the question cf 
functional disease of the colon. 

Dr. T. L. Hardy, in reply, said that he fullv agreed 
that cases of alternating constipation and diarrhoea 
should be carefully examiner! for anv organic db-aje, ;; 
only for the reassurance cf the patient. Dr. Thomas 
Hunt a.lso wished to- correct anv impression that he was 
prepared to attribute tb ‘-s.-.- drsord*-rs to nervous- causes 
without the fullest investigation. 
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UTERINE CONTRACTIONS 

A meeting of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society was held 
on March 19th, with the president, Dr. Oliphant Nichol- 
son, in the chair. ' 

Dr. Chassar Moir read a paper entitled " Recording 
the Contractions of the Human Pregnant and Non- 
pregnant Uterus.” " He 'demonstrated three types of 
apparatus: (1) an intrauterine bag and recording mano- 
meter by which contractions of the puerperal uterus could 
be recorded. (! 1) An abdominal apparatus which recorded 
changes in the shape of the uterus. (3) An intrauterine 
bag which could be used in the non-pregnant uterus. 
Suckling usually caused .strong contractions of the puer- 
peral uterus to appear. Ergotoxine, ergotamine, and 
the alleged new alkaloid, sensibamine, all caused strong 
contractions of the uterus, but there was a delay of lralf 
an hour or more before any effect was seen after intra- 
muscular injection. This lessened their value in post- 
partum haemorrhage unless they were combined with a 
quick-acting drug. Histamine was not effective because 
in doses small enough to avoid unpleasant flushing effects 
it had a negligible action on the uterus. Pituitary extract 
was reliable early in the puerperium, but its effect was 
very erratx after the first week: in the late puerperium 
it often failed to produce- any activity of the uterus. 
Liquid extract of ergot ( British Pharmacopoeia, 1914, and 
also British Pharmacopoeia, 1932) had a powerful, quick 
action on' the uterus, the effect sometimes appearing in 
as short a time as four minutes when given by mouth. 
It caused marked spasm of the uterus for an hour or 
longer. Its action was entirely different from-- that of 
the ergot alkaloids. It was this quick-a.cting factor in 
ergot which led to its use by midwives 200 years ago. 
Intrauterine injection of glycerin was not an effective 
means ol* causing uterine contractions. 

By a double uterine apparatus contractions were simul- 
taneously recorded from fundus and cervix. There was 
some evidence of a peristaltic wave in the uterus as the 
contractions of the cervix lagged about seventeen seconds 
behind those of the fundus. The non-pregnant uterus 
showed contractions' at all periods of the menstrual cycle, 
but these gradually increased in force from the sixteenth 
dav till the onset of menstruation. During menstruation 
the contractions exerted a pressure considerably m excess 
of that seen during parturition. The uterus always 
responded to pituitary extract. These results were 
contrary to Knaus's observations published in 1929. 
Oxvtocin (pitocin) in doses of 10 units intramuscularly 
had no effect on the non-pregnant uterus, whereas vaso- 
pressin (pitressin) in the same dose had a very marked 
effect In a case of dysmenorrhoea the intrauterine 
pressure rose to surprising heights! .The significance of 
this in relation to pain was discussed. 


CUTANEOUS METASTASES 

At a meeting of the Section of Surgciy of' the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Ireland on March 16th, with the 
president Mr. Henry Stokes, in the chair, Professor W. 
Pearson showed a case of atypical cutaneous meta- 
files occurring five years after operation for carcinoma 

Professor S Rearson said that the patient, an unmarried 
woman of 48, had originally presented a firm spherical 
woman , centre of the left breast, with no fixation 

oTkin or muscle and no evidence of enlarged glands. 
J nneration was performed, the clavicular nbres 
% S^pectorahs major being preserved. The patient con- 
° f rerfect health until a few months ago, when she 

tinued in pe lumps in the scalp and on the skin of 

?he 1C back On e a xamina P tion there fas a hard circular 
the bacK. V , in diameter situated m the skin in the 

nodule, ^ack Its surface was reddened, the central 

centre of the back its ^ sivcral other sma ll 

pa ? /’"rouldbe seen fnd. felt in the back, most of them 
appearing to be in the skin, but two seemed partly sub- 


cutaneous. A small nodule above the centre of the left 
clavxle was excised for microscopical diagnosis, and one 
small pink nodule was present in the skin of the scalp. 
The operation area appeared quite healthy, and the 
function of the arm was perfect. No evidence of any 
other metastases could be found, but radiographic exam- 
ination of the bones was about to be done. 

Mr. R. Atkinson Sto.nev said that these metastases 
seemed to follow one particular system — sometimes the 
skin, sometimes only the lungs, and sometimes only the 
abdominal organs. For this reason he supposed there 
must be some kind of selectivity. Mr. F. J. Henry 
remarked that it was interesting to speculate as to the 
mechanism by which these secondaries arose. He felt 
that both lymphatic permeation and blood embolism 
occurred, and had no doubt that bone secondaries, which 
usually appeared early, were haematogenous in origin. 
Mr. C, J. MacAuley drew attention to the fact that the 
secondaries were so remote from the original lesion. As 
regards treatment, deep x rays might cause them to 
disappear, but this, he felt, would only be .temporary. 


HEART DISEASE AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 

At a meeting of the Medico-Legal Society on March 22nd 
Mr. D. H. Kitchin (barrister-at-law) read a paper on 
” Heart Disease in Workmen.” 

Mr. Kitchin said that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts provided that if personal injury by accident, arising 
out of and in the course of the employment, was caused to 
a workman, the employer might be liable to pay com- 
pensation to the workman or his dependants. A certain 
number of workmen," in common with other persons, 
suffered from grave disease of the heart or blood vessels, 
from which they might die at almost any moment ; a very 
slight exertion might cause death, or the collapse might 
come when they were lying in bed. Under the legal 
position which had been reached through successive 
decisions of the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords, 
a workman who died at work from heart disease was 
nearly always held to have died by accident arising out 
of the employment, and the widow received compensation. 
This state of the law, suggested Mr. -Kitchin, had not been 
contemplated by Parliament, was unjust to the employer, 
and might well cause hardship to workmen through 
inducing employers to reject men of doubtful physique- 
After outlining the procedure under the Act, the speaker 
cited the principal cases which had come before the 
appellate tribunals since the passing of the first Act in 
1897. In Hensey v. White (1903), he said, a workman 
had died of gastric haemorrhage through straining -at the 
flywheel of a gas engine on a cold day. His vessels had 
been chronically inflamed. The Court of Appeal, follow- 
ing an earlier dictum' of Lord Halsbury, had decided that 
there was no accident, as there had been nothing 
” fortuitous or unexpected.” This decision had been over- 
ruled by the House of Lords in Fenton v. Thorley (1903), 
where a healthy workman had ruptured himself straining 
at a wheel ; an accident had then been defined as ’ an 
untoward event or mishap, not expected or designed. 
Whatever the condition of the workman, the employer 
had to pay compensation if the proximate cause was the 
work ; that the disease had contributed did not matter 
(Ismay, Imrie v. Williamson, 1908). In Clover, Clayton 
and Co. v. Hughes (1910), the most important case of fne 
series, a workman had burst an aortic aneurysm in 
tightening a nut with a spanner — an act involving the 
most trifling exertion. The county court judge had found 
as a fact that the work had contributed to the death, 
and the House of Lords, by the narrow majority of three 
to two, had supported his award of compensation: Lord 
Loreburn, then Lord Chancellor, had proposed the ques- 
tion which had governed the decisions in these cases ever 
since: " Did the man die from the disease alone, or 
from the disease and the employment taken together. 
Broadly speaking, was it the disease that did it, or did 
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the work that he was doing help in any material 
degree? ” The two dissenting. Lords had expressed the 
opinion that an accident could only be caused by an 
external influence. 

This decision, unsatisfactory in many ways, had led 
logically to the decisions in James v. Partridge Jones, 
and Treloar v. Falmouth Docks, in 1932. 1 In the first 
of these cases a dipper in a galvanizing shop had died of 
angina pectoris during a rest period after a morning's 
work. The judge had held that the work did not con- 
tribute, but the Court of Appeal, not satisfied, had 
ordered a new trial. The second judge had found that 
there had been no personal injury, but that the- man’s 
heart had , merely ceased to function ; nevertheless, he 
felt himself bound by the earlier decisions to treat the 
matter as though the man had undergone a rupture 
caused by strain. The Court of Appeal had accepted 
tins finding as an award for the .widow. In the second 
case a stevedore had fallen dead during a. rest period 
when sitting on a sack, having just lifted his hook above 
his head to strike it into another sack. There had been 
no post-mortem examination. The judge had misdirected 
himself in finding that there was no accident because 
there had been “ nothing fortuitous." and in not taking 
into account the whole ot the work of thy morning. 
Both the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords had 
ordered compensation. The Scottish courts, said Mr. 
Kitehin, still insisted that the widow should point to 
some specific exertion as the cause of injury, but this 
view, already rejected by the Court of Appeal, would 
almost certainly be contradicted by the House of Lords 
when the first Scottish case bearing on it came before 
tluir Lordships. He concluded by drawing attention to 
the great importance in these cases of the medical 
evidence, which was necessarily based largely on con- 
jet lure. 

Mr. W. G. Emirngey, K.C., said that the law had 
developed because medical evidence was available to help 
its growth, and to some extent responsibility rested on the 
doctor. The judge was practically bound" to accept tlie 
medical evidence unless it were contradicted, but in the 
last resort the responsibility for applying the facts 
to the law rested with the judge. The question of 
accident was serious, because employers, under pressure 
from the insurance companies, would not employ men 
suffering from a known incapacity, and . rejected men 
became " odd lots ” on the labour market. Dr. Percy 
Sri RGix agreed that the state ot the law tended to 
mi rease unemployment. Medical witnesses should, he 
said, form conclusions only on certainly, and if they drew 
inferences should tell the judge thev were doing so. g) r . 
Li.riTiA F.mriiei.d said that the law had taken the bit 
between its teetli and run totally ahead of anv medical 
evidence. It did not matter what the medical evidence 
was , the Act had been turned into a kind of free life 
insurance for employees. As an intelligent and construc- 
ts e doctrine of interpretation the decisions were sheer 
non-ms.e. Dr. A. S. Morlky condemned the piecemeal 
legislation which had led to the anomaly that a work- 
man With lumbago only drew 15s. a week health insur- 
ance while a workman with a sprained back might draw 
30s compensation. The result was. he said, confusion 
ami dishonest dealing. Dr. R. K. llow at pleaded for a 
definition of accident instead of more descriptions. 
Employers, he said, did not consider medical examina- 
tion practicable. Dr. D. C. Norris remarkid that Mr. 
Henry Ford had all his workmen examined and graded," 
but never rejected a man for Kul le.alth. 

Mr Kuans, in reply, said that Lord Atkin, whom he 
bad Sortnnatilv nut that afternoon, regarded the decisions 
as just and Ivnefieial. Tile I-a\v Lords considered that 
the eatlier decisions, if followed, would have led to an 
unsatisfactory position, raid had sought to interpret 
remedullv the words of an Act which thev r. gard-ii as 
haling primirily been pass.-d to twin fit workmen mil 
their dependants. His Lord-hip would ev.n extend the- 
meaning eg "• acrid nt " to all industrial disease, including 
siheo'is and nystagmus. 

i n-Ts-.. .. c:e ~ " 


Heredity and .Menial Deficiency 

Sir, — It is much lo.be regretted that Professor McNeil’s 
article in the Journal' of March 31st (p. 5S4) did not 
appear before the issue of the report of the Mental Defi- 
ciency Committee in July, 1932. If his article in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal of October, 1931, and Dr. 
John Thomson’s article in the same journal of May, 1924, 
had been before the committee they would have received 
the attention and criticism which their importance de- 
manded. Perhaps his present article is more relevant to 
the work ot the B.M.A. Committee than to the Report 
of the Departmental .Committee to which he refers. The 
former committee was restricted by its reference to " the 
problems of mental deficiency,” while the latter had a 
wider reference, ” To examine and report on the informa- 
tion already available regarding the hereditary trans- 
mission and other causes of mental disorder and 
deficiency.” 

The arresting title " Heredity a Minor Factor in Mental 
Deficiency ” is in direct opposition to tiie conclusions of 
both committees. The B.M.A. Committee said (para. 21): 

In the causation of mental deficiency heredity plays an 
important part, hut the evidence before the committee 
does not allow the expression of an opinion as to the 
exact percentage of cases which can be attributed wholly 
or partially to this cause.” The Departmental Com- 
mittee said [para. 33 (1)1: “In many cases of mental 
defect there exists in the family some abnormality — that 
is, insanity, psychoneurosis, epilepsy, defect, or dullness. 
In the majority of such cases there is evidence of heredity, 
but the mode of transmission is at present unknown.” 

Professor McNeil states that Dr. Thomson did not 
attempt to separate his clinical types into hereditary an-1 
non-hcreditary classes. It may be that he did not in- 
vestigate deeply with this object in view, and was only 
interested in the variety of clinical types and tluir 
aetiology, without going into great detail and inquiry as 
to family history. If this was not done by Dr. Thomson 
neither does it seem to have been done by Professor 
McNeil. Simply to classify 2S2 simple primary aments 
as ” doubtful hereditary " without going into the family 
histories with great can: for at least two generations can 
hardly, be regarded as evidence that heredity is a minor 
factor in mental deficiency. 

While Professor McNeil's article stimulates thought it 
also diverts attention from the main problem — Are mental 
defectives increasing relative to tlie normal population 5 
The Departmental Committee thinks they are. From this 
point of view Dr. Thomson's inquiry is not very impor- 
tant. It is not the numbers under 5 years of age but the 
number who reach adolescence and later ages that really 
matter. Again, many mental defectives are not 'recog- 
nized until the later years of childhood, and these are 
more important than those recognized under 5, and are- 
probably more numerous. 

I agree- with Profe-i-sor McNeil that the theory of in- 
herited neuropathic constitution f- not satisfactory. A* 
there- was nothing more- d-finit-- !>■ fe.-re th-m this theory 
was accepted by bath commit! yes. But bow arc m . 
get more light on this ob-.ure subject? At the Mental 
Deficiency Committee I made th- st:gg.-.ticn that m.arri-d 
mental defectives should 1-.- ktpt in institutions, 
environmental conditions y ,-rt good and - tn ! V, ,-.;y: - 

they could work at such ta-ks fer wh-'ch th— e wr< < 
The offspring c: such'matings could th-n !- r>— rv-.-d with 
accuracy and th: -r condition er-mjared with that of 
parents. Th- suggestion was n--t reetiv-d with favt ur. 
If it Ik an offence to human dignity to entertain f-rrh a 
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notion — well, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
such marriages are being solemnized in large numbers 
every year in the general community. But surely a 
sheltered life for married defectives is a humane proposi- 
tion, and it might yield knowledge that could not othcr- 
• wise be obtained.. 

Unless some convincing evidence be built up on direct 
research on man — animal experimentation is of little use 
in the problems of mental deficiency — this interminable 
argument on the force of heredity and the influence 
of environment will go on until the crack of doom. — 
I am, etc., ' ' 

Warrington, March 31 st. . J* S. Man-son, M.D. 


Nervous Coinplicalions of the Aculc Fevers 

Sir, — I have read with great interest the account of the 
discussion on this subject which' took place at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine ( Journal , March 
24th, p. 530) — a meeting which I was prevented from 
attending to relate my own experience. I can say that 
this is in accord with that of Dr. Rolleston — namely, 
that nervous complications are rare in the acute infectious 
diseases of this country except diphtheria. These com- 
plications may be divided into two groups: (1) those due 
to the essential cause of the disease itself, and (2) those 
due to ap infection with another virus or micro-organism. 
The complications contained in the first group occur fre- 
quently in diphtheria, less frequently in mumps, whoop- 
ing-cough, influenza, and enteric fever, and very rarely 
in the other diseases. Those of the second group may 
occur in any of the acute infectious diseases. This group 
comprises such complications as meningitis following otitis 
media, cerebral embolism after cardiac’ thrombosis, and 
so forth. ’ 

To them may be added certain affections of the central 
nervous system which have been observed to arise in 
connexion with small-pox, varicella, vaccinia, measles, 
and" rubella. Now in respect of these there is one im- 
portant point to which none of the speakers in the debate 
appears to have alluded — namely, that they have been 
noticed to occur more frequently since those two 
stupendous historical events— the war and the influenza 
pandemic of 1918-19. It is since those calamities that 
epidemic encephalitis has also been more frequent. Is 
there any connexion between, the nervous diseases and 
either the war or the pandemic? I confess to being 
impressed with the evidence brought forward by Sir 
William Hamer and the late Dr. Crookshank, which 
connects both sporadic cases and outbreaks of these 
nervous diseases with the great epidemics of influenza ; 
and I agree with tfiat opinion, which- was referred to in 
the discussion by Dr. W. Gunn, that there.is " a specific 
virus causing all forms of encephalomyelitis, the infectious 
disease merely activating this virus, etc.” From the 
epidemiological point of view the whole question is of 
great interest. 

A minor point relates to diagnosis. I admit that I 
am suspicious 'of sporadic cases diagnosed as measles 
or rubella complicated with encephalitis or myelitis. 
Epidemic encephalitis may be accompanied by a morbilli- 
' form eruption. The first case of this form of encephalitis 
to come under my observation was that of an American 
officer who was sent to the Grove Military Hospital (of 
which I was then commanding officer) with the diagnosis 
of measles at the time when encephalitis was first appear- 
ing in this country and was being confused with botulism. 
Later I saw a similar case in a boy. . Psychoses following, 
and presumably due to an acute infectious disease, are 
relatively uncommon. In my experience they have been 
observed most frequently after enteric fever.— I am, etc., 
Hampstead, March 24th E. W. Goodall. 


Colonic Irrigation 

S'R, — I am glad 'to see in" the Journal of March 24th 
a letter from one with the authority of Mr. Wilfrid 
Adams drawing attention to the risks of colonic irrigation, 
especially when carried out indiscriminately or by those 
■ who are not expert. I hope that there will now be a 
further communication from some physician of wide 
experience and open mind telling us whether any harm, 
less obvious, may be the consequence of this treatment, 
and whether, if no harm is done, it is often useless or 
could he replaced by other methods more simple, -possibly 
more effective and less inconvenient, and also less costly 
to the patient. 

I am tempted to write this note because it is evident 
that colonic irrigation has now become a socially fashion- 
able treatment. Other panaceas of equal notoriety, such 
as vaccines and the removal of tonsils and of every tooth, 
appear to be losing their precarious' hold of this position, 
and there seems to he little left but to remove-all the 
contents of tile colon and this for all sorts of conditions. 
During the last year or so patients, within my own 
knowledge, who have been sent, or gone away, for further 
advice, suffering' from rheumatism, fibrositis, anaemia, 
gall-stones, disseminated sclerosis, furunculosis, and last, 
but by no means least, high blood pressure, have all 
fallen victims to the fascination of this last satellite of 
fashion. > 

There is real danger in the vogue, /or, though no one 
will deny the value of this treatment when rightly used, 
we all know the obloquy that follows the court favourite 
when he falls out of favour. A patient, who consulted 
me three days' ago told ine that, for the treatment of 
to-called fibrositis, she had not only had all sorts of baths 
and medicaments and electrical treatment, but for thirty 
days had had on every other day a Plombifres douche ; 
she was no better.— 1 am, etc., 

Bratlfortl-on-Avon, March 23th. Chas. Iv. S. FLEMMING. 


The Milk Question 

Sir, — Dr. W. S. Forbes, in his letter of March 24th, 
raises a number of points which I think cannot be 
accepted as a correct representation of the facts. A 5 
the subject is so large I will confine mv remarks to 
tuberculosis. 

He states as significant that in Scotland 2.S per cent, 
of pasteurized milks contained living tubercle bacilli. In 
however, the details of these positive findings are studied 
in the appendix it will be found that for none of tl |C,n ■ 
do the time-temperature factors correspond to those 
required for " official " pasteurization. All of us "’ho 
advocate milk pasteurization as a satisfactory method 
of obtaining pure milk are insistent as to the need for 
accurate control of the pasteurization process and for a 
rigid observance of reliable temperature and time periods. 
The figures merely- emphasize this need, and it is pi 
interest to note that in spite of deviations from them m 
this series the danger of living tubercle bacilli in milk 
was reduced by over 90 per cent. 

Dr. Forbes goes on to suggest that bovine tuberculosis 
in man is not necessarily- derived from milk infection. 
Milk of course includes milk products, and I would ask 
from what other sources can bovine tubercle bacilli infect 
man? There is general agreement that the amount of 
-infection from tuberculous meat is negligible. The only 
other source I know of is the possibility of infection from 
a human case suffering from pulmonary- tuberculosis ot 
bovine origin, and in view ot the rarity of such cases this 
factor must also be insignificant. ■ 

Dr. Forbes’s suggestion that to provide a clean milk 
supply- will largely make it a safe milk supply; as regards 
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the risk of conveying tulicrculosis is in direct contradic- 
tion to the very large volume of information we posses 
on the subject. The " application of conditions and 
methods which will ensure a clean raw milk ” is a highly 
desirable aim. but by no stretch of imagination can it 
influence the infection of the milk supply from cows 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder. Dr. Forbes's 
view is obviously based upon a later statement: " I am 
convinced that the tubercle bacillus enters the milk in 
the vast majority of cases not directly from an infected 
animal, but indirectly from contamination with dung, 
etc." It would lie most interesting to have the evidence 
of this conviction, for all the facts are the other way. 
The point is important because, of course, if this is true, 
cleanliness would do what Dr. Forbes claims for it. Wc 
know that tubercle bacilli do get into the dung and 
obviously, therefore, some will get into the milk with 
gross lack of cleanliness. Oflr facts, however, show this 
cannot be more than a small factor in the infection. I 
can illustrate this best by quoting my experience with 
milk samples collected in Somerset directly at the farms 
from the mixed milk of all the cows in milk at the farm. 

Taking the figures for the years 19,11, 1932, and 1931, in 
tiurtv-two instances tubercle bacilli were found in the mixed 
milk In twenty-six casts the veterinary stirgcon at his 
first visit (with bacteriological assistance) picked out the 
infecting cow. while in four other cases the cow was detccttd 
alter selected bacteriological testing. In all thirty cases the 
cows fin slaughter showed extensive tuberculosis infection, 
together with definite udder tulx-rculosis. Of the two other 
cases, ill one two age-el cenvs liael Ixan sold between the 
sampling and examinttion and one was probably the causes 
of infection ; in the other case a m.orki-dly tuberculous cow 
was found anel slaughtered, tiut no udder disease could lie 
found |x>si mortem. 

Considering the technical difficulties, a proportion of 
94 per cent, traced directly to a cow with udder tuber- 
e ulosis slum's unmistakably that it is to the cow with 
a tuberculous uelder that wc must look for the source of 
tubercle bacilli in our milk supply. This experience can 
be paralleled by all who keep records of these investiga- 
tions. Unless all the cows in a herd arc free from tuber- 
culosis and kept free no application of clean milk methods 
will remove the risk of tubercle bacilli in the milk, and 
nothing but efficient beat treatment of that milk will 
make the supply safe. — I am, etc., 

Wisten mix r-Marr, Much Cv.h. lt.LtAM G. Savacii:. 


Sir. — I n his letter on " The Milk Question " (March 
24th) Dr 11. S. 1-cirbes revks on y-.w of controversv, 
but tom hi s soliel ground cm two points. As both provide 
useful anchorage in a stormy voyage thev eleserve special 
Uniting The fir-t is noted in the wore!*. " The country 
distruts require tli- gnatest consideration, as it is practi- 
,.i!h impo-'sible to pasteurize all the milk consumed in 
th' ni ' The second reads: "Here- is the opportunity 
el dealing with the whole question which tnav never 
iviiif again, and it raw be grnsp-d." As the Great War 
presided US with that remarkable bv-priviuct " el, flight 
facing, to may the threatened th-vnst,atj*'n of the* eiairv 
industry supply the tinrxp-ctrd been of cleaner and safer 
milk bill) chance lor Government aid mav trnlv 
" m\e-r ex cur again.” but unless thr ire. die.-.! profession 
shows its-'f as alert and unites! as she a; 
mtri-sts. the childtm's mill, ration will 1- 
doubtful qndity How. ind-e-d, can it lx- " pure 
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StR. — Last November my council instructed me to take 
a sample of milk from each cow-keeper anil send it to the 
School of Agriculture. Cambridge, for examination' every 
quarter. Tile following figures may be of interest to your 
readers as showing what can be done : 


Sample | 

November. 19S5 

; Mutch. m? 

! Count 

\ Coli 

j Count 

; Coil 

A 

<8.001 j 

; 110CO 

35.7CO | 

no 

11 

1£>$,C00 

- FVX0 ! 


Absent 

C 

cs.o:o 

1 e eni. 

K1.0D5 

1 c.rm. 

I) 

27,201 . 

no 

5.K0 : 

Al»ve r.t 

i: 

£5 .OX ! 

t i«o i 

125.COD j 

.. 

F -- 

9C.C03 J 

1/1000 ! 

S2.0D0 

noco 

G 

81.003 ! 

vicco 

127 .COD 

I’ICOD 

11 

81,000 j 

Absent | 

! <5,000 

Ab«t( n* 

r i 

SO.OX j 

ricoo j 

IIM.OOO 


j 

: 32.020 I 

I IK) | 

3,«50D 

- 


— I am, etc., 

St. Nt-ots. limits, March 25tli. E. J. Cross. 


Sir, — D r. W. S. Forbes's letter in the Journal of March 
24th in a very able way seeks to sum up tlie situation. 
Pasteurization per sc is probably the best way of supplying 
cities with milk under present conditions. Dr. Forbes 
deals with epidemics, and point- out that evidence from 
milk is misleading, because eliscases come from so many 
sources. Air-liorne germs are tlifficult to control. Advo- 
cates of raw milk arc concerned with vitamins, anti 
possibly something more elusive (what it is may some- day 
be discovered), which they claim arc destroyed by beat. 

It is interesting to note that the child on raw milk 
is very fit. that chilblains are practically eliminated, ami 
that Dr. E. Sprawson lias shown that teeth are less likely 
to decay owing to Ix-ttcr dentine formation. Our expe ri- 
ence, through a succession of years, shows that tubercle 
is not the result of drinking raw milk. — I am, etc., 

A. H. Macdosalo, 

Steonev Causeway. Ii.l, Chief Medical Oilier. IV. iV..v. 

M irch anh. Homes. 


Hypochondriasis 

Sir, — D r. F. Gray's letter in veiur issue- of March 
fp- oaf') rnise-s questions which are c,f the utmost ir 
tance when we come to consider the.- limits of nnah 
psychotherapy. The- neglect to n-Sj-sect these lim'i 
responsible for much of the odium which has Ixcn 
on treatment lewd on analytical investig.alicn. 

It i- ,a littl- difficult to deal critically with Dr. G 
letter, as he lias mixe-d t?; «- c.ate-gr-ri'-s wiii-.l; we-: 
clearly defmeel in Dr. Hutchison's ar.kb- ; but 1 
like to ernphasire the ek.r.g»-r ami th>- u<!e--r.- 
attctnpting any raeiic.a! cure in th- latter'- "jr 
hypochondriac." H.a* Dr. Grr.v ter.ilv ever t'-'.el a :< 
ced.em! that hi- .alerieitnina! di«t r.mfe-r.- w« : . dm 
iu-Ii tii.it h- hae! lte-»n a h-U'T al . ceiupb-i -a :th hi* : 
in that r.-ep-ct? It ha- ] t ru-t that h- wii! 
the c.as- in full, with the t,o’.e>ri!'- r< : 

It win hardly have b - n jv— ii.V f- r th- r, - 
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who have retired from active business life because they 
were tired of it develop hypochondriacal symptoms, and 
one patient whom I had under observation for man}' 
years had not retired at all, but was in busy practice 
as an accountant. More than once lie sent for me to 
come to his house to inspect his urine, which had to be 
left undisturbed in the chamber-pot, so that I might 
see a curious film on its surface. At another time 'he 
wanted me to drive five miles into the country to inspect 
a series of stools of his, which he had arranged behind 
a hedge, and of which lie did not like the colour. I have 
tried in the past to effect radical cure on these patients, 
and am convinced that the only therapy desirable or 
possible for them is that outlined by Dr. Hutchison, the 
psychotherapy which consists in giving the patient the 
feeling that he is being taken care of. The nosophobe is 
in a different category. I am sure that Dr. Hutchison is 
right in saying that many of them have been created 
by health propaganda, or by doctors giving unjustified 
hints about blood pressure and so forth. Patient explana- 
tion on the conscious level will relieve a considerable 
number. In others, as Dr. Gray suggests, the phobia 
is a cover for unconscious difficulties, and in these an 
analytical procedure may be very successful : I have 
published such a case in detail. There are, however, 
other examples where the phobia is a. cover for a 
psychosis, and such must be approached with the utmost 
caution. 

With regard to the vicarious hypochondriacs, I believe 
it is true that there is in most of them an unconscious 
factor of importance, the release of which would be 
beneficial, though I should doubt that this factor was 
necessarily connected with . inferiority or insecurity. 
Surely there are guilt factors of all kinds— death wishes, 
incest wishes, and others — which cannot be subsumed 
under the general term of " inferiority.'' Now the diffi- 
culty here is that the patients feel quite well, and there- 
fore will not submit to treatment. Why should they? 
Their anxiety seems to them proper and laudable ; they 
will not enter a treatment which' avowedly aims at 
removing their virtuous thoughts and acts. And if they 
did agree to be treated, it is well .to note that analysts 
of all schools are at one in holding that the analysis of 
people who feel well is more difficult and lengthy than 
that of those who admit to illness. . The old father will 
be dead, and little Philip will be a man, before the help 
which the analysis of the other person is to afford will 
be available. But much can be done on the conscious 
level to re-educate the vicarious hypochondriac, and it 
is really Dr. Gray and not Dr. Hutchison who is the 
pessimist here. 

It is in the region of the compensation neuroses that 
the influence of environmental action in the creation of 
these disorders is most easily seen. If there were no 
compensation for accidents there would be no traumatic 
neuroses. The proofs of this have been given so fre- 
quently that they need not be repeated now. But as this 
is true for these special disorders it cannot be false that 
publicity and propaganda and any other morbid sugges- 
tion must have some effect in the genesis of neurotic 
illness. As a practical proposition we cannot have an 
analysis carried out on the whole population, and there- 
fore it behoves us to do what we can to inculcate mental 
public health on the conscious layer. Freud has helped 
us beyond measure by his insistence on the importance 
of the unconscious in influencing our thoughts and actions ; 
but he did not thereby abolish the importance of con- 
sciousness, which, after all, has a considerable influence 
on what we do and think. — I am, etc., 

Cnssel Hospital, Penshurst, March 25th. T ' A. Ross. 


Hypochondriasis, Labour, and Analgesia • 

Sm. — It is disappointing that Drs. John Elam and R. J. 
Minnitt (Journal, March 24th, p. 559) have paid so much 
attention to personalities rather than exercise a litth 
logic on the principal question at issue. It was open to 
either, in advancing the claims of his pet form of analgesia 
in labour, to counter-argue that the knowledge of the 
existence and practice of a perfect form of analgesia 
would be a factor in helping women to secure an equable 
frame of inind before entering labour. Neither has taken 
the opportunity. Instead, Dr. Elam offers facts either 
which are so rudimentary as to come within the know- 
ledge of third-year undergraduates, -or avhich have m 
bearing on the point whatever. Dr. Elam, if paternal, 
writes in friendly fashion, which I appreciate. It is 
otherwise with Dr. Minnitt, who seems to be in bad 
taste by casting thinly veiled* aspersions on national learn- 
ing and personal character. 

In any case. Sir, I maintain that neither Dr. Elam 
nor Dr. Minnitt has contributed anything to a dismission 
on whether the profession is, by its methods, helping or 
hindering the presence of a desirable mental attitude in 
a woman towards her approaching labour. I thank you, 
Sir, for the courtesy of your columns, upon which I shall 
not trespass further. — I am, etc., 

Kilmarnock, March 27th. James \V. Hamilton. 

*,* We cannot publish further letters on this side-issue 
of Dr. Hutchison’s lecture. — E d., B.M.J. 


Maternal Mortality in Maoris 

Sir, — W ith reference to Dr. Kathleen Vaughan's letter 
in the Journal of November 18th, 1933, I am afraid that, 
in relying upon Mr. Elsdon Best’s statement, she is relying 
upon conclusions derived from a too limited knowledge 
of obstetric conditions and results among the Maoris to 
allow of such conclusions being regarded as reliable. From 
what I have read it appears that Mr. Best drew his con- 
clusions from one or two cases of remarkably easy labour 
with which he was acquainted. I think it would prob- 
ably be more accurate if, instead of saying that " Maori 
folk did not die in childbirth,” which is obviously a gross 
misstatement, he had said '' the average Maori woman 
with normal labour -had a more easy time than the 
European woman ” ; and I think we can conclude that 
their active life, their less civilized condition, possibly 
the squatting position generally adopted by them, and 
their walking bare-footed, with their peculiar rolling 
motion of the hips, were the principal causes. This, 
however, is, more or less, surmise. What is positively 
known is that : 

1. The majority of Maoris still habitually use the squatting 
position during meals, during rest otherwise than in hed, 
during defaecation, and during parturition. 

2. The maternal mortality of the Maoris who do not adopt 
European obstetric methods is approximately double that of 
Europeans. 

3. The high maternal mortality is chiefly attributable to 
accidents of labour and sepsis following childbirth, septic 
abortion having a very minor influence on the death rate. 

are also sure that sepsis in the Maori is not due to vaginol 
examinations or internal manipulations, which are practically 
never made, and that many of these cases of sepsis are due 
to retained placentas. Septic sores are common among 
Maoris, and from these infection is probably conveyed to the 
lying-in woman by the Maori attendants on their hands or 
on the clothes used. 

I quote the following deaths from puerperal sepsis 
following retained placentas : placenta retained for three 
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days, fourteen days, eighteen days, “ till death occurred, 

" several days.” Another unduly frequent cause of death 
is from shock, haemorrhage, etc., due to obstructed labour. 
Taking twenty-nine consecutive cases of death, as reported 
by the Health Department's nurses attending or inquiring 
into these cases (they are so often called in too late), I 
find the following recorded : childbirth incomplete, two 
days ; childbirth, two to three days ; childbirth, four days ; 
obstructed labour, three and a half days ; obstructed 
labour (shoulder presentation), four days ; ruptured 
uterus ', and of the remaining cases nine deaths were from 
puerperal sepsis. I think it is safe to conclude that the 
only means of saving the above cases of obstructed 
labour was the use of better obstetric methods. 

It may interest Dr. Vaughan to know that the Maori 
method of “ helping ” the woman in such cases is by 
external pressure. Tin's is usually applied by a powerful 
mail, who may squat in front of the seated woman and, 
with all his available power, press the abdomen against 
his shins and knees. I know of one ruptured uterus 
orcurring in this way. Another method is by winding 
a thick rope tightly around the woman’s body. In the 
above circumstances one cannot be surprised that the 
maternal mortality of the Maori is higher than that of 
the European. 

Regarding the teeth, the impression one gets from 
general observation would lead one to suppose that the 
Maori generally has wonderful teeth, but accurate observa- 
tion shows that among school children there is now con- 
siderable deterioration in the teeth, due to caries, the 
incidence of which, in the Maori school child in many 
districts, is higher than in the European. It is an axiom 
of the health workers among Maoris (school medical 
officers and nurses) that the nearer a Maori lives to a 
store the worse will the children's teeth he. I think it 
is- safe to conclude that this deterioration in the teeth 
of the Maori is due to adoption of the dietetic habits 
of the Europeans and abandonment of the native diet 
customs and the native methods o[ cooking. — I am, etc.. 

Pusatumnt , f tl.ahti, \V<lh:>Ktnn. T. L. P.'.orT. 

N.w /.-..Unit, 1,!,. IStli. 


Cerebral Oedema 

Sm.— With reference to Dr. E. A. Bclatn's case {March 
24th, p ahl) headed " A Very Rare Cause of Sudden 
Death," acute cerebral oedema i-. of course, not an 
urn .minion mode of dying, though rarely, in mv expiri- 
enee, compatible with terminal consciousness. As for the 
I nee behind it. though tile kidneys are said to 1>- normal, 
it would D- int.-i.-ting to know ml whitlur there was 
anv mine, and, if so. what was found i:i it ; and (h) 
"'aat was the urea content o( the cenbro-pinal fluid. 

Dr H'-lam does not say what orpini-m was found in the 
n -.sal and nut.tl do. barges or in the glands in tin- r.-ek 
1 am thinking in p .rticular of tin Kb K l.oenirr bacilli;- 
In a fatal cu-r of lined diphth, ria < v-.m.ir.ed bv me quite 
Tismtiy (showing r.ho u right adenitM I found in tb- 
iw. alsus. abundant diphth, ria bacilli. — I am. ,. c .. 

1,1 Vl'.V-l., i A' "1 Ti ui-i.r Gi rv. 
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gland: in other word-', an acute thyroiditis, a rare but 
avell-recognizcd clinical entity. That it was due to in- 
fection with pyogenic bacteria was, in the circum-tano s. 
reasonably certain, only lacking final proof in that, 
happily, the inflammation settled without suppuration. 

What parallel is there, then, between my case and 
that which Mr. Paramore describes? His case was appar- 
ently one of Graves's disease, of six or seven months' 
duration ; my case had no symptoms of thyroid intoxica- 
tion, only symptoms of septic absorption, which disap- 
peared in a few days with resolution of the inflammation. 
His later remarks about the misuse of the term " infec- 
tion ” with regard to disease in general seem, therefore, 
most inaptly applied to the case which I have described. 
— I am, etc., 

Glasgow, March C.tth, Tax II. TiioriUjU.v, E.lv.C.Sf.Ed. 


Chilblains 

G. C. Gibbon's paraphrase of 


tlw 


Sin, — Surclv Dr. 

story of Kaaman, in his letter to the Jot'inti! of M.ir.fi 
24th (p. 5G0), misinterprets the original, in which Naaman 
was the patient and not the physician. 

May 1 suggest several reasons why the modi rn N a a ill m 
should prefer the A bail a and Pharpar of thyroid to the 
Jordan of passive congestion? Thyroid tablets, (alien as 
they ought to lie in the morning and at middav — not at 
night, because ol their jxissible cardiac or "metabolic 
disturbance — provide a simple and effective remedv, and 
savour less of symptomatic treatment of a condition 
which is, after all. a manifestation of metabolic in- 
adequacy. Anyone who has attempted to bandage his 
right wrist must appreciate the difficulty of the operation, 
efficacious though it may he. Chilblains frequently occur 
on the feet, and may thereby render somewhat cumbrous 
the second part of the " c-ongistion " treatnn nt— namely, 
raising the limb " above the head for a minute or two." 


-1 am, etc,. 


\V. Mcxr.o Lt.si.it., M.B. 


Ft Ilham, Mitli!lf*f\, M:.fkh CUh. 

V This correspondence is now clo-ed — En., R.Jf .] . 


Blood Pressure nrul Uectibittis 

.Sir. — D r. Barclay Dickson's observation, as rtjmrt'b 
in vour column s of March 24th (p. ,vs4|, that tin- h!..-.f 
pressure in the later months of pregnancy. t):<- j'-atl- 
lying on her back, is appr. ci.ib’.v r that v,’,, a 

i> lying o:i h<r side, and that a firmlar differ.:,, o.tui. 
in tion-pri-gnaiit people, i- in line with mv rb‘- rv.it.k-u, 
published in 1913, that the pr-e-ure in tie’ nr turn, with 
tli- patient on tin- Lack, is a p;-r- affably greater ti:..n a-h- :: 
in tin- latiral position. The rvidin.-e j- that th--- • 
sets tf phejiom-.na are corr-Lt'a!— the pr-.. U r.- in t!.,- 
art ere- dipending on tlw ur,- j n the ab-k m- 

Dr. Parks on, hfiwiv.r. thinking the vi- :< r.,1 w.mht tin 
I’nly force to r.ckon with in the .ab-Ion'a n, me tie t 
is only r.e.ive in th- d ib-cub-tm, attnl us<~ 
gr.-at, r l,'.<x,.l j: i—ure v.h..n rn the K-.<:.'t<> thn . 
th'- viscera. m xirtm- e! thrir v.i-rht. stiir.i’l V ■ 
sympathetic p- enu-mg an Lr- a- .. 'vVrktV n ’< ! 
th- vi-c- r.-.l artiri. . But the 

'K-y-i'r.iJ th v * r :; l v 

S:- 

Ci'r:t j . k ; * 


J'-Th-mi r.- 
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Recently, with a new manometer, I have "been measuring 
the pressure iii the rectum 'and in the stomach of hon- 
pregnant women, of women late In pregnancy, and in some 
after delivery. The fluid used has a specific gravity of 1050 
— approximately that of blood. To date, X have made forty- 
three observations with this new machine. Here are a few 
pertinent findings. 


Li 

CJ 



Procure In licet um 




In cm. of Fluid— 


Arc, Height, anil 

Condition 

S|*ecllic Gravity 10*V» 


v> eight 



ti 

U 



Left 
j Lateral 

-Pack 

19 

35 years : 4 ft. 10} In. 

‘Prirnlgrnvldn : near term. 

13/15 

30/31 ' 


(Labour thirteen du>s 
inter) 


33 


27 ; 

23 years; unmarried 

I'rimigmvida: n\x months 

15 


pregnant. Denied preg- 



37 


nancy 

N our married. Light 

18 

35 

months Inter;! 

months pregnant • 



43 

51t. 3} in.; 9 st. 6 lb. 
23 lenis: 5ft. 3} In.; 

Mntliparn. Throe or four 

19 

16/17 


9st. l}lb. 

previous pregnancies. 





0\ or c’gbt months preg- 
nant. Weak' muscles; 

6/7 

20/21 

24 


Nullipara: line f-pecimcn. 

lObt. 7!b. 

DjMncnorrlioea 

8/9 ^ 

23 

25 

Same ea«o ; seven 

(Stomach tube also passed) 


dnjs Inter 





In two of these cast's, the patient being on the back, note 
was made as to the height of the fluid in the manometer and 
the highest point of the patient’s abdomen. In No. 27 the 
fluid column was sustained 12 cm. above the highest point 
of the abdomen ; and in No. 19 it was sustained 9 cm. above 
that level. 

Such readings put out of court the idea that gravity— 
the weight of the viscera— is the cause of the pressures : 
they indicate that the state of the abdominal wall muscles 
is much more important. That the compression these 
muscles produce, by its effect on tl.e bloody streaming 
through the abdomen, is a vital force, influencing .general 
metabolism and playing a part when exaggerated in the 
occurrence of pathological processes is shown by many 
considerations. Dr. Dickson's obscrvation-that the 
blood pressure is greater when on the back than when 
on the side— affords, in my view, direct evidence of the 
former ; and lie is to be congratulated on having made 
a discovery of the first importance.— I am, etc., 

K. H. Paramore, F.R.C.S. 

Rugby, March 25th. 


Cost of L.C.C. Hospitals 

;ir -In the annotation on the " Cost of London Health 

^and is an L estmateTthe. probable expenditure to be 

urred by the Council on capital and on maintenance 
:ount s under the headings of " Hospitals and Medica 
-vices Committee ” and " General Hospitals. This 
jre is an estimate for the ensuing financial year 1934^0. 
tould like to point out that this estimate is for two 
exoenditure only, and that the maintenance of 
LC C general hospitals does not cost £469,-000 per 
num, but six times this amount.— I am, etc.. 

.ondon, X.w.l. March soth. Geoffrey Evans. 

• * We reeret the misapprehension pointed out by Dr. 

’ We understand, however, that the expenditure 

iTie full ^ear cannot be ascertained by multiplying 
5 — 
r^m5e rc the £57.000 for the venereal diseases scheme 
,resents P half the annual expenditure.— E d. B.i .]■ 


©bitnnrg 



DAVID LEES, D.S.O., M.A., M.B., 
F.U.C.S.Ed., F.R.C.I’.Ed., D.P.II. 

The death took place on March 25th, after a short 
illness following an operation, of Dr. David Lees, who 
was clinical medical officer under the Edinburgh Public 
Health Department, and head of the department' for 
venereal diseases in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 
He was an outstanding figure in public and medical 
circles of Edinburgh, and was one of the leading autho- 
rities in Britain upon venereal disease. 

David Lees was born in 1881, the son of Mr. Robert 
Lees, M.R.C.V.S., of Lagg, Ayrshire, a well-known agri- 
culturist. After preliminary education at Ayr Academy 
he studied medicine at the University of Edinburgh, where 
he graduated M.B., Ch.B. in 1907. Following a period as 
resident surgeon in the Royal Infirmary' of Edinburgh 
with the late Dr. Freeland 
Barbour, then university' 
lecturer upon, gynaecology, 
he acted as resident in the 
Royal Maternity Hospital, 

Edinburgh, and house- 
physician at Bangour Mental 
Hospital. Thereafter for some ‘ 
years he engaged in general 
practice in the North of 
England. On the outbreak 
of war he joined the Royal 
Army Medical Corps as a 
temporary captain, and 
served until 1919. In France 
he was awarded the D.S.O. 
for conspicuous gallantry. 

While attached to the Guards 

Brigade he went out to “ No Man’s Land " under heavy 
fire, attended to a number of wounded men, and brought 
them back without assistance. 

Towards the end of the war lie took the special course 
on venereal disease provided by the R.A.M.C., and became 
specialist in this subject at Brighton Grove Military 
Hospital, Newcastle, and at Robroyston Military' Hospital, 
Glasgow. Becoming a recognized authority upon this 
subject, he was appointed, after the war, adviser on 
venereal disease to the Derbyshire County' Council, and 
a short time later joined the staff of the Edinburgh Public 
Health Department as the first specialist in venereal 
disease to be appointed by the Edinburgh Corporation. 
At the same time he was placed in charge of the depart- 
ment for venereal disease established at Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary, and was appointed lecturer upon this Subject 
in Edinburgh University. The great development which 
took place in these departments and the advances ui 
treatment which originated there were due to his energy 
and influence. His eminence in this branch of medical 
science and treatment was universally recognized, and 
was manifested by the frequency with which he was 
consulted regarding the initiation and development ° 
'similar departments in other places. It was also evidenced 
by his appointment as chairman of the Medical Advisory 
Board of the British Social Hygiene Council, and as 
president of the Medical Society for the Study of Venerea 
Diseases in London. In these posts he wielded an impor- 
tant influence in the extension of their work, not on y 
in this country but throughout the Empire, being 
frequently called into consultation by Govcrnmen 
departments. During 1926-7, on the invitation of tn 
Provisional Governments, he made a tour of Inc 3 
Burma in order to lecture and advise them on.probci 
connected with venereal disease. 
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David 1-cos hail joined the Koval College of Surgeons 
in Edinburgh as n Fellow in 191K, and in 1929 I'*"- f°°^ c 
the Membership of the Koval College of Physicians, pro- 
eroding to the Fellowship of the latter Itody in 1931. 
In 1930 he took the Diploma of Public. Health at Edin- 
burgh. He was the author of a well-known tcxtl*ook on 
Practical Methods in Diagnosis and Treatment a] 1 eiiereiij 
Ihscase, which attained a great measure of success and 
went into a second edition in 1931. He also found time 
for various communications to current medical literature, 
such as articles on ” I-ocomotor Ataxia " and 1 \ ce inline 
Scruiinlos,” in the tine: ’cl opa r,l in Metliea in 1924 ; 
“ Clinical Treatment of Gonococcal Infection. in 
Thomson's Gonorrhoea (1923); and " Keratodermia Hlcnor- 
rhngica," in the Edinburgh Medical Journal (1922). He 
was ail interesting anil vivid lecturer, and his demonstra- 
tions to students and to meetings of medical practitioners 
were always ragerlv attended. An important future in 
the administration of medical affairs, Ixitli in Edinburgh 
and in a wider circle, had lx-cn confidently’ predicted for 
him. and his death comes as a great loss to the medical 
profession. He took a keen interest in the British 
Medical Association, serving upon its Representative Body 
from 1928 to 1933. and upon several of its central 
committees, and his bree.-y personality, high qualifica- 
tions, and judicious counsel were greatly valued in the 
deliberations of the Association. He was elected vice- 
president of the Section of Venereal Disease meeting in 
1923 at Portsmouth, and president of that Section in 
1927 at Edinburgh. 

His kindly manner, ready humour, and dynamic energy 
in administration earned for him both the affection and 
the respect of his colleagues, and hi< presence will he 
greatly missed in the Edinburgh medical circles where 
he was lie-t known. He is* survived hy* a widow and one 
son. The interment took place in the Grange Cemetery, 
Edinburgh, on March 28th, and was attended hy a large 
numb r of members of the medical profession, and by 
representatives from carious public Ixidies with which 
lie had been associated. 


ARTHUR LYNCH, M.A., M.R.C.S. 

The career of Colonel Arthur Lynch, who died in 
London on March 28th. was so varied and full of ad- 
venture with sword ami pen that the fact that he was 
a medical man and had a general practice in Nortli-West 
London for some years might well escape notice. 

Arthur Alfred Lynch was horn at Ballarat, Victoria, 
rather more than seventy years ago, and svas educated at 
Melbourne University. For a time he practised in Mel- 
Ixiumc as a civil engineer, and then made his way to 
Europe, studying in Berlin and in Paris, where lie took 
a diploma in electrical engineering. From his Irish father 
— his mother was Scottish — he inherited a perfervid 
patriotism, which, with his poetical and ardent mind, 
explains much in his subsequent history'. In the stormy 
years of Irish politics, when Parnell was still in the 
ascendant, Lynch identified himself with Irish National- 
Jsm, and sought, unsuccessfully, to enter Parliament for 
ran Irish constituency. He resigned his political aspira- 
' tions for a time to become the Paris correspondent of a 
London newspaper, but when the South African War 
was declared he threw up this post to go out and fight 
for the Boers. He commanded an Irish brigade under 
General Botha, and took part gallantly in some engage- 
ments against British troops. Towards the end of the 
war he was returned to Parliament as member for Galway 
C itv. and in a somewhat flamboyant letter to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons announced his intention of 
t '-ir... bis seat, and appealed for an oblivion of the past. 
On disembarking at Newhavcn he was arrested, and in 


due course was tried before three judges for treason, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death. The sentence was 
immediately commuted to imprisonment for life, and at 
the end of a year — according to his own story, at King 
Edward’s personal intervention — he was released. In 190/ 
he was granted, by the new Liberal Government, a free 
pardon. His thoughts next turned to a medical career, 
for which he studied at St. Mary's Hospital Medical 
School in London and at the llopital Beaujon in Paris. 
He qualified when 37 years of age, and, having also been 
returned as a Nationalist member for West Clare, he 
settled down in Loudon as physician and surgeon and 
as a Member of Parliament, which latter he remained 
until the Nationalist Party was swept aside by Sinn Fein. 
He was for some years a member of the British Medical 
Association , 

During the Great War Lynch gave whole-hearted 
support to th<‘ Allied cause. Up to this time, in any 
reference to him in the Press, his rank of " colonel ” 
appeared between quotation marks, but these were 
dropped when he became actually colonel of the 10th 
Monster Fusiliers, and was sent to Ireland to assist 
recruiting. He did excellent service there, although his 
achievements were far below his own expectations, as he 
found an Ireland quite different from that which had 
enlisted the eager sympathies of his young manhood. 

In the field of literature Arthur Lynch was equally 
versatile. His output took the form of sonnets, biography 
(including an account of liis own adventurous life), philo- 
sophical essays, and fiction. His most ambitious work — 
Psychology : A System — was published in 1912, and 
was described as “ ba'ed on the study of the fundamental 
proc'-5<c* of the human mind.” This was followed, in 
1920, by Principles of Psychology, a work later trans- 
lated into French. His last achievement was The 
\ Case Against Einstein, in which he devoted 300 pages 
to the confutation of that philosopher. 

Dr. F, W. Ennmoit-GitK r.s writes: As a very intimate 
friend of the late Colonel Arthur Lynch I should like 
to pay a tribute to his extraordinary intelligence. Like 
the late Lord Moulton, he had the power of immediately 
detecting (he weak point in an argument. Again anil 
again during the war, when a point of action was under 
consideration, he gave me the solution, which was after- 
wards adopted or pointed out in some book after the war 
as the correct procedure. It is easy to solve a problem 
when you have looked at the answer. In addition to his 
other accomplishments he was a mathematician of a very 
high order. On one occasion lie sent a mathematical 
paper to a society and it was rejected. I took the trouble 
to try to find out why, and asked a very able man the 
reason. His reply was; ” There was no one who could 
understand it." A very common but very silly reason for 
rejecting a paper. His two books, Science > Lending and 
Misleading and The Case Against Einstein, are two 
splendid examples of bis critical faculty. 


Dr. S.uuur.i. Loner, who died on March 19th at his 
residence in Harrogate at the age of (18, had been for 
many years a prominent figure in Bradford. He received 
his medical education at Durham, Leeds, and St. 
Thomas's Hospital, graduating M.B., B.S.Durh. in 1SS7. 
He proceeded M.D. two years later. After holding the 
appointments of resident medical officer to the Dimston 
Asylum, Durham, resident medical and resident surgical 
assistant to the Royal Infirmary at Newcnstle-on-Tyne. 
and working at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, he com- 
menced general practice in Bradford. For several years 
he held the appointment of senior assistant surgeon to the 
Royal Eye and Ear Hospital, Bradford, after resigning 
which he became ophthalmic and aura! surgeon to the 
Royal Halifax Infirmary, being appointed consulting 
surgeon in 1924. He had devoted many years’ sen-ice to 
the Territorial Army, and received the T.D. During the 
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first part of tins war he held a commission in the 6 th 
Battalion of the West Yorkshire Regiment. Later he was 
in charge of medical boards at Leeds and Bradford, and 
was awarded the O.B.E. '.He retired from the R.A.M.C. 
with the rank of major. Dr. Lodge was the author of 
several articles on eyo conditions in the British Medical 
Journal. His eldest son, who died last year, was oph- 
thalmic surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds. Three 
of the lour surviving sons are in medical practice, -one 
having succeeded his father in 1924 as surgeon to the 
ophthalmic and aural departments of the Royal Halifax 
Infirmary. 

We regret to record the death of Dr. Gordon - Calthrop 
on February ,20th. Dr. Calthrop was born on July 18th, 
1867, and received his education at Felsted and Cambridge, 
where he graduated M.B., B.Ch., in 1891. .He held house, 
appointments at the London Hospital, where he completed 
his medical education, and at the Royal Northern Hos- 
pital, Holloway. He then went to Cross Hills (Yorks), 
where he' lived for some years, before moving to Wells 
(Norfolk), in which town he practised for thirty years, 
retiring at the age of 65 in July, 1932. Dr. Calthrop was 
in no small measure responsible for the successful organiza- 
tion of the Wells and District Cottage Hospital, which 
was established in 1910. He also took a great^ interest 
in the town's affairs. Among his medical appointments 
were those of medical officer of health for the town and 
port of Wells and medical officer to the Wells and District 
Cottage Hospital. Dr. Calthrop had been a member of 
the British Medical Association for t hirty-seven years. 

Medical Nolcs in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

In the House of Lords, on March 27th, the Betting and 
Lotteries Bill was read a f.rst time. It contams- pro- 
visions to penalize traffic in foreign lottery tickets mid 
counterfoils. The Marriage (Extension of Hours) Bill 
was read a second time, and the Shops Bill passed through 
report. On March 28th the Plymouth Hospitals Amalga- 
mation Bill was read a second time. The Birmingham 
United Hospitals Bill and the Shops Bill were read a third 
. time The Royal Assent was signified to the Dyestuffs 
Import Regulations Act, Rural Water Supplies Act Indian 
Pay (Temporary Abatements) Act, and Mining Industry 

( 'ln the Home of Commons, on March 28th, the Birming- 
ham United Hospitals Bill was read a first time, and the 
Coal Mines Bill a second lime. A Protection of Animals 
(Crueltv to Dogs) (Scotland) Bill was presented in the 

ET V L,™ on M » by C 0.~1 M = 

supported by Dr. Hunter. Its purpose is to enable 
courts in Scotland to disqualify from keeping dogs persons 

convicted of cruelty to them. 

The House of Commons will resume on April 9th. i he 
second reading of the Road Traffic Bill is set down for 
April 10th. The House of Lords will resume on 

A The "final revenue returns for 1933-4 show that the 
r 1 h vear closed on March 31st with a surplus of 
£31 147 000 ' • The Budget will. bo presented on April 1/th. 
In answer to a request' that the Parliamentary Medical 
Comm tee should have am opportunity to make repre- 
sentations about " / Z 

Sque^ias intimated that ^his matter should be 
brought before the Mi nister of H ealth. 

Slum Clearance: Lords’ Debate 

<■ T TVTrrrh 2 1st the ARCHBISHOP OF 

In the House ° e Lor a ‘ 1 reEO intion welcoming the Govern- 
Canterbura moved , nce an d against overcrowding, 

Li 


He said that clearance of the slums, the provision of houses 
at rents which could he paid by th«* lower-waged workers, 
and the evils of overcrowding remained practically untouched, 
despite all the housing activity since the war. In London 
15Q.130 persons lived three or more in a room. In fifteen 
cities inorc than 500,000 persons lived more than three in a 
room, but not all of these lived in slums. Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh said not fewer than 1,000,000 houses were needed 
to remedy the housing deficiencies of the count ry. 

Viscount Gage, for the Government, said an essential 
condition of the slum clearance scheme was that effective 
action should be taken to prevent overcrowding of the new 
dwellings. The initiation of the slum campaign had had 
definite effect in inducing property owners to remedy housing 
defects. No figure could bo given, but the Government 
estimated that houses thus improved were far in excess of the 
quarter of a million houses affected by the slum programme. 

Tlie Bishop or Winchester said that two-thirds of the 
families in London shared a house with one or two other 
families. In 1921 there were 137,000 more families not in 
possession of a separate dwelling than at the census of 1911 ; 
and at the last census there were 75,000 more families, in 
addition to the increase on the last occasion, which did not 
possess separate houses. Intense overcrowding — three or more 
to a room — increased by 45,000 in the last ten years. The 
L.C.C. and the local authorities had done a great deal in the 
past in providing splendid estates, but they had failed so far 
to deal with the poorest members of the community. While 
Birmingham and Liverpool built respectively 76 and 67 per 
cent, in proportion to the increase in population, London 
had only built 24 per cent. Lord Listowel said that, 
accepting as a minimum standard of housing accommodation 
the standard approved by the Minister of Health, they 
discovered there were approximately 4,000,000 houses that 
did not satisfy the minimum requirements. Lord Halifax 
said that during the sixteen years since the war well over 
2,000,000 bouses had been built fora cost put at £450,000,000, 
while the population had only increased by some 2 . 000 . 000 . 
.As Minister of Education he had an illustration placed before 
him not long ago of the effect of slum life upon children in 
the schools. Out of 100 children from tho slums com rared 
with 100 children from better homes, not fewer than sixri -four 
slum children were below the standard, as against clev n of 
the others ; thirty-four poorly nourished, 'as against nine of 
the others ; and at the age of 1 1 only three slum children 
had reached a class attained at the same age by thirty-seven 
of the children from better homes. \ 

The House agreed to the Archbishop’s motion. j 

On March 22nd, in the House of Lords, Lord Moyne 
opened a debate on the density of houses in the planned area 
of Greater London. Viscount Gage said a standard aycrage 
housing density of twelve to the acre did not meai^ that 
every house must have one-twelfth of an acre. The MSnister 
of Health would always consider proposals for a Aiigher 
density of building, but any proposal for building in a town 
planning area must be covered by a density schedule. Over 
200,000 acres of vacant land suitable for building existed 
within fifteen miles of Channg Cross, and 7,200 acyes of 
undeveloped land in that radius had been zoned atj moro 
than twelve houses to the acre. i 

s Care of the Poor in Scotland ( 

In the House of Commons on March 27th Mr. SJxelton 
moved the second reading of the Poor Law (Scotlan/i) Bill. 
He said that the Bill was an indispensable step toVa full 
and comprehensive modem Poor Law statute. Clause 4 
provided that a local author it}' should, if required the 
Department, provide suitable and separate poorhouse nC com- 
modation for each or any of such classes of inmate as \uight 
be prescribed- by regulations made by the Department.', At 
present the Department of Health for Scotland had no po.'ver 
to stimulate local authorities to proceed with the work 'of 
improving the poorhouses. Clause 9 provided for the removal, 
under full and proper safeguards, to a suitable hospital or 
other institution, of aged and infirm, or physically incapaci- • 
, tated persons who were unable to devote to themselves or to 
obtain from other persons proper care and attention. The 
procedure would be that, on a certificate by a medical officer, 
application might be made by the relieving authority to the 
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sheriff, who would have to lx* satisfied that there was a 
suitable institution to which the person could go. An order, 
which in no case lasted tor nwtv than three mouths, could 
tfu n Ik made for the removal. Clause 10 gave a new right 
to the jx>or of Scotland — -namely, that the first 5?. of fnetulh 
society sick pay should 1 m % disregarded in the assessment of 
their relief. It a!*s> incorjxirated a provision which the 
Scottish poor had enjoyed up to now — namely, that the first 
7s. Od. of national health insurance Ixnrfit should Ik. dis- 
ngnrdcd It was provided that a casual poor pervon should 
not Ik entitled to discharge himself from a poorhousc Ik fore 
9 a m of the second day following admission. It was impor- 
tant that when a vagrant or casual poor person was in an 
institution the opportunity should Ik taken to cleanse him 
and his clothing. 

Mr C. MtLNX said Scottish Poor I-aw authorities carried 
out thur difficult duties with real, itYuciency, and humanity, 
but had not always the accommodation necessary for deltn- 
turn The first thing to do was to provide suitable accom- 
modation. Mr. BuchasaN said that the power to remove 
c .lei people was capable of the worst abuses, and should he 
deleted from the Hill. At present, generally speaking. such 
old people went to the public hospitals. 

The Hill was read a second time, and sent to a standing 
committee. 


Silicosis Problems 

On March 29th Mr. David Clnnwnu. opened a discussion 
a l>o ut silicons. Hr said that in 1925 he had cited a minder 
of casts to the Mims Department, which held an inquiry. 
The report was made to that Department in October, 1929, 
by I>r. Pi row, who now occupied a high position With the 
South African Government. Dr. Pmnv confirmed the Ix-lief that 
Mhco>is in the United Kingdom was identifiable with miners' 
phthisis in South Africa. In February. 1929, a Home Office 
regulation appeared acknowledging the liability of employers 
to pay compt usation for silicosis. Mr. Grenfell added that 
since then he had often indicated the dissatisfaction of the 
miners with the conditions under which compensation was 
payable. Silicosis was spreading in the mining industry. 
Tivflvc or fifteen years ago cases had lxen correlated with 
the operation of boring machines in the rock of canl mines. 
A short lime ago the Secretary for Mines had reported that 
m a certain period 400 people had Ixen certifud as so dis- 
abled by +.ilicOMs in the mines of the United Kingdom as 
nadily to obtain compensation. Mr. Grenfell believed that 
was only a small part of the incidence of the disease. Hr. 
asked the Home Secretary to pursue and expedite inquiries 
which were being made by the medical stall of his Depart- 
ment, in collaboration with a medical m in appointed by 
the Mines Department. Miners’ representatives were con- 
vinced that silica was not the only mineral responsible for 
" silicosis.*' Experts reported— -and the report was con- 
sistent with miners* experience — that sericitc was present in 
siliceous rocks, and played a large part in prcducing this 
disease. He asked for that to be specially and quickly investi- 
gated. because in some districts of the British coalfields there 
a as no stone which did not produce silicosis cases, whereas 
other districts had not the same incidence. Figures given bv 
the Inspector of Mines showed that of 424 cases in Great 
Britain 386 were certified in South Wales — 80 per cent, of 
the cases in 25 per cent, of the mining population. In 
certain parts of South Wales the incidence was still higher, 
.and could not be explained by varying degrees of contamina- 
tion with silica. Therefore the investigation of sericitc as a 
cause*:* this disease should be carried further, and other 
should be observed. The regulations laid down that 
when compressed air was turned on in a pneumatic drill 
water must be turned on at the same time and the dust 
Aiid at the point where it was made. No effective dust-trap 
had yet been invented, and the miners’ leaders in the United 
Kingdom were not satisfied that an effective and portable 
respirator was available. Mr. Grenfell Ixlicvcd the Secretary 
of Mines could by Order prescribe wet drilling wherever 
drilling was done. Miners' leaders would also like research 
pursued into the effects of the transplanting of the stone dust 
which was laid, as prescribed by regulations, to prevent the 
. spread of explosion caused bv gas. 

Mr. David Davies said that to secure compensation a 
man who became disabled had to prove he had been working 


on rocks containing 50 per cent, of pure silica. This was 
exceedingly difficult to prove. Even with wet drilling men 
would suffer from silicosis. In the unloading process a man 
was compelled to inhale dust, and when old roads under- 
ground were filled the atmosphere was charged with it. To 
every ounce of coal dust on the roads an ounce of stone 
tiust must Ik added. A man had constantly to inhale that 
dust when passing along the main airway, where the velocity 
of the air was high and where horses and " journeys ” raised 
the dust. Stone dust used on the raids should be sampled 
much more often to ensure that it was free from silica. 

Sir Jons’ Gilmour said that white much could be said for 
using water with drills or to lay dust the evidence for it 
\%ax not conclusive. Special measures against silicosis had 
Ijeen brought into force for the refractories industries and 
for certain processes in the pottery industry. Work was only 
on the fringe of the problem as yet, but scientists were 
engaged with a common purpose and all possible expedition to 
improve matt cm. A mask or respirator would shortly be 
available for trial, but an educative process would be. needed 
to ensure its use. Sericitc hail l Ken found in certain cases 
to have dileterioits effects, but no case had lxen established 
against it in which silica was not also present. Sericitc, 
therefore, might be a contributory cause of the disease, but 
not a primary cause. The Minister of "Mines would investi- 
gate why the trouble was largely confined to an area in South 
NVal.-s. Belter vmtilation in the mines must be of immense 
importance, and the methods of limiting explosions were 
I fKiog investigated from all practical aspects. At present the 
; Government was in communication with the mine owners on 
silicosis, and was also ready to accept representations frem 
the Mimrs* Federation. 

SutalLpox Outbreak at Nottingham* — On March 20th Sir 
Hilton You no (old Mr. Groves that twenty-five cases of 
♦•mall-pox had been notified in the recent outbreak at Black- 
burn. Of these, eleven were unvaccinated ; their ages were 
1 month, and 4|. 7. 8, 16. 19. 24, 25, 27, 30, and 44 years 
respectively. Twelve had been vaccinated in infancy only ; 
their ages were 22. 31, 33. 41. 43, 49, 55. 56, 59, 61, 62, and 
64 years respectively. Two, both 3$ years of age. stated that 
they had been revaccinated in 1917 and 1929 respectively ; - 
the former showed evidence of rcvaccination, but the Latter 
did not. There were four deaths — three of unvaccinated 
persons, aged 7, 8, and 24 years respectively, and the other * 
of a man aged 62, who bad been vaccinated in infancy only. 

Loral Authorities without Slums. — Replying to Mr. Temple 
Morris, on March 22nd, Sir Hilton Young said that the 
load authorities of four county boroughs, seven non-county 
boroughs and urban districts with a imputation of 50,000 and 
over, twenty- two other non-county boroughs, 157 urban 
districts, anil 110 rural districts had reported that no slums 
existed in their areas. These returns had been accepted by 
his Department as correct. 

Condition of a Mortuary. — Sir IIii.ton Younc. told Mr. 
Thorne, on March 22nd. that his attention had been called 
to the insanitary conditions of the Chcam. mortuary. lie 
had received no report from the coroner, but had communi- 
cated with the urban district council. Replying to Dr. 

O’ Donovan, he said he had not received complaints that a 
considerable number of mortuaries throughout the country 
were in an insanitary condition. He would be glad to hear 
of any sp<*ciftc cases. 

Milk Publicity Fund and Supplies to Schools. — On March 
26th Mr. Harcourt Johnstone asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture what arrangements were contemplated, or had been 
made, to assist the supply of milk in schools by means of his 
proposed grant of £500,000. and i{ any provision was to be 
made to guarantee the purity of the supplies. Mr. Elliot 
said it was for the Milk Marketing Boards, in the first 
instance, to frame programmes for expenditure from the Milk 
Publicity Fund, which must include arrangements for the 
supply of milk to schools at reduced rates. There was no 
reason to delay the conclusion of contracts in the ordinary 
way for the supply of milk to sclipols for the summer contract 
period. 

Death from Small-pox.— On March 26th Sir Hilton Young. 
replying to Mr. Groves, said that during 1933 small-pox was 
registered as the sole cause of death of one male, aged 52, 
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and ns a contributory cause in the deaths of two other 
persons, aged 2 and 35 years n-spectively. In the’ense of the 
child small-pox was associated with acute miliary tuberculoMS, 
and in that of the man of 35 with chronic myocarditis. The 
deaths at 52 and 2 years had been classed as due to small- 
pox, that at 35 years as due to chronic myocarditis. Reply- 
ing to Mr. Groves, on March 26th, the Minister said that 
six certificates were received during 1933 on which vaccination 
or vaccinia was entered as the cause, or one of the causes, 
of death. The ages of the persons concerned were 2 months, 
3 months. -I months, 4 months, 6 months, and 17 years 
respectively.- He said In: was advised that no* form, other 
than Form A under the Vaccination Acts, was handed to 
parents registering births at Paddington. 

Medical and Nursing Services on the Western Isles . — On 
March 27th Mr. Skixton informed Mr. T. H. \V. Ramsay 
that there were no hospitals, nursing, or maUrmty homes on 
the islands of Harris, North Uist, Benbecula, and Harm, or 
on the smaller adjacent islands, with the exception of a 
casual sickhousc in Harris. Medical and nursing services 
were provided by doctors and nurses resident on the islands - 
named. Jn sudden and serious illnesses, accidents, and 
maternity cases arrangements were made wherever practicable 
for the removal of patients from Harris to the hospital at 
Stornoway,' and from the other islands * named either to 
Oban or Glasgow. Cases from Benbecula wen* sometimes 
treated in the private hospital on South Uist. The doctor at 
Benbecula v.as specially selected for appointment because of 
his surgical knowledge and experience. In urgent cases; as 
an alternative to the removal of the patient, the surgeon 
from Stornoway, accompanied if need be by a nurse, might 
travel to the home of the patient. 

Mew Formula for Surgical Spirit . — In reply to Miss 
Horsbrugh, on March 28th, Mr. Hore-Bcmsiia stated that 
the withdrawal as from March 15th, 1934, of the formula 
permitted during the past years for the manufacture of 
methylated spirit known as surgical spirit and. the substitu- 
tion of two new alternative formulae was to achieve a still 
higher degree, of unpalatibility in the. product. 

Roiul Accidents : Increase in Metropolitan District.— Reply- 
ing to Mr. Cadogan, on March 31st. Sir John Gilmour said j 
that statistics of accidents involving death and personal 
injury in the metropolitan police district for the months of 
January and February' of this year showed that the total | 
in each of these months was higher than in the correspording 
months in previous years. Figures for this year for die rest 
of the country were not available, and it must not be 
assumed that the metropolitan figures were typical of the 
country as a whole. Figures of accidents in the metropolitan 
police districts resulting in death and injury -in January and 
February in each of the years 1930 and 1934 were: 


Year 

Fatal 

Ron-fatal 

Total 

Jaruiarj* 

February 

January 

February 

January 

February 

1910 

118 

102 

3,501 

2,928 

3,619 

3,030 

1931 

86 - 

87 - 

3,016 

2,801 

3,102 

2,891 

1932 

108 

91 

3,361 

2,873 

3,469 

’ 2,964 

1933 ... • - 

126 

89 

2,978 

2,981 

3,104 

3,070 

1934 

109 

91 

3,827 

3,112 

3,936 

3,203 


Small-Pox at Blackburn. — Mr. Groves asked, on March 
29th, whether any members of the staff of the corporation 
hospital or any of the inmates developed small-pox in the 
recent outbreak at Blackburn ; if so, how many, and what 
was their vaccinal condition. Sir Hilton Young replied that 
the first case of - the recent Outbreak was removed not to 
the small-pox -hospital, but to the ordinary isolation hospital 
before the illness was diagnosed as small-pox. Four -members 
of the staff of the latter hospital and three jSatients subse- 
quently developed small-pox. - None of the three patients had 
been vaccinated. The four members of the staff had been 
vaccinated in infancy, and one of them stated that she had 
been revaccinated, but showed no evidence of revaccmation. 
Replying, on March 26th. to Mr. Groves, the Minister stated 
that five of the Blackburn small-pox patients were ..vaccinated 


shortly before removal to hospital. Two of these were vaccin- 
ated during the incubation period of the disease, six and ten 
days respectively la-fore nnioval. Time were vaccinated 
after the illness had begun, one on the day of removal, one 
the day before removal, and the third four day's before 
removal; 

Notes in Brief 

The Minister of Health will, appoint a committee on the 
construction of tenement buildings. 

A report from the Departmental Committee on FooJ 
Standards will be presented as soon as possible. 

Mr. Elliot states that the methods to be adopted to utilize 
the grant of £750,000 to clear dairy herds from disease were 
under consideration by the Ministry of 'Agriculture and by 
the Cattle Disease Committee of the Economic Advisory 
Council. 


Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
On the occasion of the centenary of the incorporation of the 
Liverjx>ol Medical School the University* proposes to confer 
the following honorary degrees at a graduation ceremony on 
May 11th; 

IJ.Sc . — Henry. Roy Dean, M.D., professor of pathology in 
the University of Cambridge and Master of Trinity' Hall .* 
Sir Thomas Lewis, M.D., F.R.S., physician to University 
College Hospital, Loudon ; Mrs. May Mcllanby*, .investigator 
for the Medical Research Council ; Wilfred Trotter, F.K.S., 
F.R.C.S., sergeant -surgeon to the King. 

LL.D . — William Blair-Bell, F.R.C.S., emeritus professor of 
obstetrics and gynaecology' in the University of Liverpool 
(professor 192 1-3 1), first president of the British College of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology ; Henry* Briggs, F.R.C.S., 
emeritus professor of obstetrics and” gynaecology in the 
University* of Liverpool (professor 189S-1921) ; Herbert 
Richard Hurler, M.D., past-president of the Liverpool Medical 
Institution ; William Smith Paget-Tombnson, M.D., lato 
chairman of the Westmorland Public Health Committee. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
At the graduation ceremony', on June 20tli, the honor 
degree of LL.D. will be conferred on Dr. Ren6 Lcj 
professor of clinical surgery* in the University* of Lyons} 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN J g 

Trinitv College , / ' 

The following candidates have been approved at the f 
illations indicated: x j f 

Final Mloical Examination. — Part I (Materia Medico amlK 
twenties, Pathology and Bacteriology) : B. E. O’Brien (past t 
high marks), P. X. O* Dwyer, H. C. Bourke, S. J.- H. P* 

F. J. C. Lough ran, B. M. O’Sullivan, B. Kogol, R. A. k 

J. T. Wclhvood, P. Citron, B. Lapcdus, J. C. Roux, j 
Caithness. Part II — M.B. : R. B. Hunter, E. E. O’Malley \ j 
Ryan, Mary E, Mansfield, J. J. Martin, Charlotte F. Pike. II j t 
Deane, S. II. R. Pncc. B Ch. : J. Bell, G. N. Taylor, ) 
Hunter, Agnes Montciro, W. N. Whiteside; Esther C. L. . <• 

Helena G. G. Bennett, Eva E. Moore, P. A. O’Callaghan, T. * 
Gregg, J. A. MTIveen, A. Dolphin. B.A.O. : J. F. Q. O, 
(passed on high marks), T. D O’C. Donelnn, Eveleen M. II. k 
Marie J. S. O’Toole, F. J. B. Convery, R. F. Lurring, F. M. Hj, 

R. I. Shier, Agnes Monteiro, S. M. Freedman, J. Sorett, d 4 *''? 1 
Vaughan, It. G. Ellcrker. M.D, : A. A. Cunningham, R. Ik'S? 1 
J. II. Hodgman, J. T. Robinson. 

D.P II . — Part II (Old Regulations ) : H. E. S. Richards. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON.* 
At a meeting of the Royal College of Physicians, held or 
March 26th, Lord Dawson of Penn was re-elected President. 

Mr. Augustus Andrewes-Uthwatt was appointed, junioi 
standing counsel of the College. Dr. H. Morley Fletchei 
was appointed to represent the College at the centenary 
celebration of the foundation of the medical school oi 
Liverpool University ; Professor G. Elliot Smith at the 
International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnologica 
Sciences ; and Dr. F. Daw trey* Drewitt as representative nr 
the Committee of Management of the Chelsea Physic Garden, 
The Oliver- Sharpey Lectures on “ Viruses in Relation dc 
the Aetiology* of Tumours ” will- be delivered by* Dr. C. H. 
Andrcwes at the College on May 1st and 3rd at 5 p.m. 
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Diplomas in Ophthalmic Mrdtrim- anl Surgery 
granted. jointly with the Koy.il t'nll.gi »i Surg.-mi--. 1<> the 
Jolluumg c.nrlM.ili- : 

H. \V Aiiplin, llii'th 1> ltm'..-, W lb Dwiri—ii. 1>. Gei'lon. 
11 1") (Itii-xr 1. N 1u-m.il. A K Khan, 1 H W 1. H- 

Mu.ll \V 11 r..' MiCro. I-. 1‘ulil. A. w l*att..n. 1. «• SomW. 
j. s'arne, K. 11 Smsli. lu.V S.,t.r. 1’ I. Iwri;*'. H- 

J ottjw 

s'X'ir.TY of apothecaries of London 
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Medical News' 


TIi'- one hundred .itul fourteenth annual general imeting 
of tlu- Ilunti rian Smily will In- laid at Simpsons 
Kedaurant, Ch* ap-hde, K.C , <'ii Monday. April 9th, nt 
7 In p m. Alter tlio niir.ii.il meeting Sir Fred'rnk Holiday 
will rive nil addrt— on " Tlir Hi lit Vttirmary Science 
owes to John UunU-r." 

A iin-i-tinpr of the Eugeiins Soriilv Mill lie held nt the 
l.iiine.in Society's Rooms, Burlington House, Piccadilly. 
\V., on Tuesday, April 17th. at a. In pm , udieii then- 
will he a symposium on Inrth control. The speakers Mill 
lie representatives of the National Birth Control Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Provision of Birth Control 
Clinics, with Sir Humphry Rolleston in the chair. 

A course of lei tores on pntlmlog'Va! research in its 
relation to im du ine has lieeii arranged for the summer 
S-f'-ssion at the Institute of Pathology and Kesearch. St. 
Mary's Hospital. London, W These let tures will lie given 
in tile lei tore room ot tin- Bacteriological Department of 
the Institute on Thursday afternoons at 5 p in., from 
usfairil 12th to May 21- 1, inclusive. Tile lecturers are: 
Mine! Alinrotll Wright, Professor A. Bethe (University of 
meir'.nliltirt), Mr. Hugh Cairns, Sir Bernard Sl>ilsbiiry, Pro- 
th <y ior J B. S. Haldane, Professor J. C. Drummond, 

viA de.snr E. N. Da C. Andrade, and Dr. Leonard 
" V‘ kbroi k. The course is open to all members of the 
svEidiiat profession and to students in the medical schools 
stiff chout fee. 

post-graduate course on the medical and hydro- 
gated., a | treatment of diseases of the digestive system, 
^>as i. r ant j nutrition in th : light of recent research Mill 
v V," cr held under the direction of Profeisor Maurice Villaret 
h. c 'the Hojiital Meeker, Par.s, commencing on /April 2,‘ird 
f k, i! lasting for a fortnight, and Mill be followed by a visit 
1 ’AM Vichy, where the last two lectures will be given. 
The lee is 200 francs. Further information can he ob- 
tained at the Laboratoire dc I'Hvdrologic el Cliinatologie, 
Faculty de Medecmc, Paris. 

The Fellowship of Medicine announces that Dr. Clark- 
Kennedv's thirteenth lecture-demonstration, nt 11, 
Chandos Streets W , on April 17th, will deal with cardiac 
murmurs. On April 14th, at 3 p.m„ Mr. Mortimer Woolf 
M-iil demonstrate surgical cases at the National Temper- 
ance Hospital. On April 11th Mr. Lindsay Rea wifi give 
a demonstration on the fundus oculi for M.R.C.P. candi- 
dates. On April 11th, at II, Chandos Street, at 8.30 
p.m.. Dr. I'd l man will begin a series of lectures on the 
diagnosis and treatment of chronic diseases of the chest 
in general practice. An afternoon course in infants' 
diseases will he given at the Infants Hospital from April 
9th to 21st, ^ On April 14th and 15th the Southend 
General Hospital is holding a course in general medicine 


and sutgery. The British Red Cross Clinic has arranged 
a course in rheumatism on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 
April imh to 26th, at 8.60 p.m. Other forthcoming 
courses and demonstrations include ophthalmology, at the 
Koval live Hospital, April 16th to 28th ; x-ray films and 
electrocardiograms (for M.K.C.P. candidates), at 11, 
Chandos Street. April Ifitli, 17th, and 19th, at S.30 p.m. I 
and three lectures (free to members and associates 
ot the Fellowship), at 4 p.m., on April 19th, 26th, and 
May 3rd. Brief particulars are given in thy diary column 
of our SupfJrmenl each week. 

At the next conference of the German Society of 
Internal Medicine, which will he held at Wiesbaden from 
April 9th to 12th, the main topics for cons'deration null 
n Pitt- to problems of inheritance and transmission in 
respect of the circulatory system, Uidnevs, and nerves, 
pulmonary diseases, and psychological conoitions y the 
principles and problems of neurological localization ; and 
the physiology, chemistry, and therapeutics of the sexual 
hormone. Vitamins will he discussed in a joint session 
with the German Society for the Study of Diseases of the 
Digestion and Mi taholism. 

Tlie next meiting of the International League Against 
the Venerea! Peril Mill he held at Madrid in May. 

The Middlesex Hospital has received from Mr. E. \V. 
Meyeistriil of Dmiton Green a gift of £30,000, to develop 
a hi m- department of radiotherapy. The hospital has also 
leceived a tu-M- gilt of £10,000 from Lord Woolavingtcn, 
making Lord Woolavinglon's total benefactions to th-.: 
hospital £135,000, and a new gift of £10,000 from Mr. 
W. 11. Collins, donor of the Collins A" -Kay Diagnostic 
L'nil. which brings Mr. Collins's benefactions to £35,000. 

Dr. H. B. Fletcher of Dronfield. Derbyshire, is retiring 
from the urban district council, of which he has been a 
member for fifty years. For twenty-one years he has 
been chairman, and for twenty-five years a J.P. In 189-1, 
when the Dronfield local board became an urban district 
council, there were twenty-one candidates for nine seats, 
and he headed the poll. Dr. Fletcher is retaining his 
membership of the Derbyshire County Council, to which 
lie was recently re-elected ; he has been a member of it 
since 1919. In view of the widespread appreciation of l:is 
untiring work and many services to the local commnnijv, 
a testimonial fund lias been opened. Dr. Fletcher, who 
: s--. member of the British Medical Association, received 
his medical education at Edinburgh, 

In the Journal of March 24th (r>. 565) reference was 
made to presentations to Dr. Luke Gerald Dillon upon his 
retirement after practising for fifty years in Seahant. A 
further presentation, in the form of a massive silver loving- 
cup from the medical practitioners of the county of Durham 
in recognition of Iris services as a practitioner and chair- 
man of the focal medical and panel committee, was made 
to Dr. Dillon by Dr. David F. Todd (honorary secretary 
of the committee) at a complimentary dinner at Durham 
on March 17th. 

Dr. Walther has been elected president. Dr. Sircdey 
vice-president. Professor Acliard general secretary, and 
Dr. Brouardel annual secretary, of the Academic Ce 
Medecine for 1934. 

Professor Burian of Prague and Dr. Claoue of Paris have 
organized an international course in plastic surgery. The 
course will be held in Paris from Mav 14th to 18th and 
in Prague from May 1 9th to the 2fith. The fee is 300 
francs. Further information can be obtamed from Dr. 
Claoue, Rue Scheffer, 29, Paris. 

The total number of doctors in Japan -in 1932 was 
50,068, an increase of 1,969 over that in 1931. 

The following appointments have recentfv been made 
in foreign medical faculties: Dr. Richard Sirbeck of 
Heidelberg, professor of internal medicine at Berlin ; Dr. 
Aubcrtin, professor of experimental medicine at Bor- 
deaux ; Dr. Serr, professor of medical pathology - at 
Toulouse : Dr. Ladislas Melanowski, professor of oph- 
thalmology at Warsaw ; and Dr. E. Cylarz, professor of 
internal medicine at Vienna in succession to Professor 
J. Pal. 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, Drilith Medical Journal, B.M.A. House, TarUlocV 
Square, W.C.1* 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
arc understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal Mono 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Afedicnt Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business* Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.l, on receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
ns orders for copies of tlfc Journal , should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of tho British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal is EUSTON 2111 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES arc; 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. Aiticlogy 
tVcstccut, London . 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY* AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.), Articulate Westeent. London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecru lIYsfrrriL London. 

The ad<lrcbs of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
IS, Kildare Street, Dublin (telegrams \ Bacillus, Dublin ; tele-! 
phone; (52550 Dublin), and ol the Scottish Office, 7, * Dfumshcugh' 
Gardens. Edinburgh (telegrams; Associate. Edinburgh ; telephone: 
243U1 Edinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Paracsthcsla In n Caso of Aneurysm 
" H. S. O." (London, S.E.) writes: I have a patient with 
abdominal aneurysm whose chief complaint is a sensation 
of burning all over the body, and worse in the lower limbs. 
I have tried numerous remedies, except opiates, and would 
be glad of suggestions. Aspirin gives some relief. 


" P. IV* also made payments to the same deputy for clh*r 
work. How should " P. P." deal with Ins income tax 
return? 

V He should include all amounts received, and can 
deduct the cost to him of the locum sendees. That cost 
would include the cash payments and a reasonable sum for 
l>oar(I and lodgings. Naturally the latter sum will vary 
according to the total cost to " V. P.," but a reasonable 
amount can usually be agreed with the taxing authority 
without much trouble. 

Special Receipts — Liability 

‘ W. G." inquires in the case of (n) an amount " received by 
way of adjustment when a company has reduced a stock 
to another stock," and (b) when a life assurance premium 
has after a long period ceased to be payable, and a certain 
sum is credited to the policy as a reversionary bonus, 
whether such receipts or credits are liable to income tax. 

V They appear to l>c capital receipts or credits, and 
not liable to income tax. 

Board, etc., of Loctumtenrnt 

* A. B." wishes to know the usual amount allowed for board, 
lodging, and laundrv of a loeumtenent. He has claim'd 
to deduct £2 2s. per week, but the inspector of taxes 
refuses to allow more than 25s. per week. 

V The amount should represent a reasonable estimate 

of the practitioner’s out-of-pocket expenditure. Conse- 
quently the answer to " A. B.’s " inquiry must depend 
on {/*) the total domestic expenses, and (6) the ratio 
applicable to the loeumtenent. and obviously no definite 
rule can !>c laid down to cover circumstances which vary 
so much. Normally, however, " A. B.'s " estimate of 
£2 2s. would be nearer the mark than the inspector's 
figure of 25s. 

LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


" Bco Wino ” 

* Ferment " asks if any reader can tell him the nature of 
the ferment* which is used in the manufacture of so-called 
" lx>c wine," how and where it is procured, and its action. 

Signing Prescriptions for Dangerous Drugs 
'MD M.R.C.P." (Hove), writes: On two occasions lately 
chemists have called my attention to the fact that signa- 
- lures for drugs prescribed under the Dangerous Dmgs Acts 
are not valid if made as a carbon copy, as is customary 
when using a duplicate prescription book, but that such 
signatures should be written separately on the prescription 
itself. I should he glad to know if tins is. the case. I have 
signed very many pri-scriptions in the ordinary way. using 
a duplicate prescription hook in which the prescription -and 
signature are actually a carbon copy, and they have not 
been queried before. 

• * We understand from -the above inquiry that our corre- 
spondent retains his original signed prescription, giving a 
carbon copy to his patient. Why not reverse the pro- 
cedure and give the original prescription to the patient or 
as .an alternative, sign the copy instead of the original? 
This would save all anxiety to our friends the pharmacists, 
and avoid raising an awkward issue. 

The Pox Doctor's Clerk 

haMC (ret.) ” writes from Reading: .With reference to' 
Dr Philip (fosse's query in tho Journnl of March. 24th 
'-about the phrase " Lucky as the pox doctor s clerk, .and in 
..lion of the reply in the Journal ol March 31st, 
"Xd does not tbuch ‘upon the " lucky " portion of the 
T inmiired from a friend who served in the ranks of 
the ft O S.B.'s. and he said that whenever there was any 
meat idece of luck coming to a man m the battalion it 
was common to hear the remark. He's as lucky as a pox 
doctor " the inferdneo being that the V.D. .specialist axis 
- wavs futfv employed, and, in consequence, well paid, and 
Sore ltickv The greater including the less, it may 
to ^ taken that his clerk (if any) was also rn a fortunate 

P° siti ° n ' . Income Tax . 

Payment or Pari Payment of Loeumtenent 
„ ,, „ tnr work for three months, and unable 

" P. P. '' a duties of an appointment he held or other 

to carry out the duties ot an il ^ the (1 )lC 

race“td n his U5 salao'. and 'the authority paid a loeumtenent. 


Honour Where Honour ts Duo 

Dr. \V. T.F.r.s Tempi.f.ton (London, N.) writes: The ingenuous 
assumption of credit for amelioration of symptoms by the 
laitv after, the use of various external applications i* 
illustrated by the iwo following cases seen on the same 
day. Case 1. — Male, aged 27, with lobar pneumonia,' had 
lus crisis on the third day of illness. To ensure that the 
patient should not he encouraged to take undue liibcrties 
the situation was explained to the relatives, when tine at 
them (his mother) remarked with reference to thcl very 
early tall of temperature: “ Of course, that must havt# 
due' to my grandmother's cure for temperature, wlfxfi ‘ 
applied— namely, wetting the back of the patient s JTW 
with vinegar "1 Case 2. — Male, aged 30. with cii . ^ 
renal colic and blood m the unite. The cessation if ' 
pain coincided with the arrival of the patients ! 

who promptly applied a mustard plaster to the af«* 
area and claimed full credit for the cure. Needless ti> 
the patient has since gone into hospital for full M't-' 1 
grltion. ] 

Aspirin Poisoning: Attemotcd Suicide ' 

Dr S LrrETZ (Edinburgh) writes: It would perhaps foe ol 
interest to record a case of attempted suicide by nApinu 
poisoning in which GOO grains of aspirin were taken at one 
Jirne wiUtm.t the desired fatal result Martmdale quotes 
a case of 4S5 grains, with recovery. In my case, a run 
‘ .f 4S years after a drinking bout, took 120 live-grain 
• a'Toi midnight. One and a half to two hours 

} a ier he' became violently sick, and continued to vomit until 
later he became vioicn ^ dfarrhoca . When I first saw 

"V- o/ 9 d^Lfori i 1n V lds y he P ad m and " whi^h? 

attack of perapiration, which prece ded the vomiting. 

Vacancies 

adverfeemeut column!^ and and"^- 


i 
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Medical Journal 


Westminster Hospital has made u-’‘ of distance mass 
radiation with radium since 1929. In all, five different 
machines have been constructed and employed for treat- 
ment cf patients and for research. Masses of I gram, 

4 grams, and 2 grams have been used. Increased experi- 
ence has dictated necessary modifications of the container, 
the distribution of radium within it, and the methods 
of treatment. The successive designs embody the results 
ol our experience. A brief resume of the earlier types 
will be oi assistance in making clear the reasons for adopt- 
ing the current form, whose successor will, no doubt, 
eventually incorporate further improvements. 

When the work began the method of applying large 
quantities of radium placed outside the body was still 
at an early stage, and we were unable to discover that 
any definite principles had been laid down for guidance 
in tlie technique cf treatment. For example, it was 
impossible to obtain any satisfactory answer to the 
question whether the beam of radiation should be broad 
or narrow. This question, put in another way, asks 
whether we should irradiate only the malignant tissue 
and its immediate surroundings or a wide area of healthy 
tissue. Our experience has taught us that it is better 
to concentrate on the malignant area and a small area of 
healthy tissue only. We adopt as an important principle 
the production of a narrow beam of radiation in contrast 
with the held of our early apparatus and of some of 
those in use on the Continent. In "some cases these fields 
,ne more accurately described as clouds of gamma rays 
rather than beams. 

The first " bomb ” was rapidly constructed io utilize 
an unlooked-for loan of a gram of radium. The principles 
and measurements were those of Regaud's cupola, which 
was selected alter seeing those of Shivs, Mallet. Cheval, 
and Perussia, and analysing their fields as well as those 
cl Regaud and Failla. Uc-rven's apparatus at that time 
was small: little more, in fact, than a method of surface 
application of a few hundreds of milligrams. Our second 
apparatus was a modification permitting three positions 
oi the four one-gram aggregates at the " corners" of 'a 
field no longer strictly square. 

In the third apparatus the radium (which was supplied 
in twenty tubes) was arranged in a circle, the circum- 
ference of which could be altered at will by drawing the 
tubes radially towards the centre. In all these three 
types the protective casing was very thick, and the weight 
of lead precluded movement cf the whole bomb on more 
than one axis. Elaborate apparatus was therefore neces- 
sary to bring the patient to the bomb in any desired 
position. Notwithstanding the mechanical perfection of 
this device two difficulties arose: (1) the time taken in 
application was greater than should be permitted if the 
personnel engaged was to be entirely safe ; and (2) allow- 
ances for the comfort and unavoidable movements of a 
patient treated for oneor more hours made strict accuracy 
of orientation and distance impossible. 

Before this instrument had been in use three months 
it was decided that a different principle must be adopted : 
(1) the field must be small ; (2) the apparatus containing 
the radiu m must be brou ght to the patient and not the 
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patient to the apparatus ; (3) the skin-radium distance 
must be variable at will within certain limits ; (4) the 
diminution of lead scrcennge necessary to permit of free 
movement of container must be compensated by increased 
distance between personnel and patient. A much smaller 
cupola was therefore .constructed, pear-shaped, supported 
and counterbalanced oil long lever arms mounted on a 
wheeled stand. The container could be moved on any 
axis, and the radium approximated or withdrawn by 
mechanical controls at a distance of five feet from the 
radium. This bomb housed the fifth gram of radium 
at our, disposal, and, though faulty in some respects, led 
the wav directly to the design of the current model. 

Adverse comments have been levelled at the design 
of our four-gram container by those who had no personal 
experience of the working of such an apparatus. For the 
] most part these strictures were the echoes of our own 
l criticisms, which were explained in detail to those who 
j inquired, and were anticipated by our fourth apparatus, 
which was the experimental form for a new four-gram 
model had the radium remained with us. It was used 
for two years ns a one-gram machine, and is now super- 
ceded by the current model, which contains two grams 
of radium. 

The Present Model 

When a radioactive source of small dimensions is 
placed at the. end of a .channel in a block of, lead the 
rays penetrate the metal bordering the opening,, and a 
spreading effect is caused outside the region which is the 
prolongation of the channel ; lateral, regions of. appreciable 
intensity arc produced, and tend to destroy the beam- 
like character of the gamma rays. It has not, in fact, 
the character of a beam of light, such as would be pro- 
duced if the radioactive source were a light source. The 
effect of spreading can be reduced if the channel lias 
thick walls, but when lead alone is used the apparatus 
becomes inconveniently large. We have overcome this 
effect to an appreciable extent by making the lower 
end of the channel of gold, which, being more absorbent 
of gamma rays than lead, causes the field to fall off 
more rapidly at the boundary. By this means we 
succeeded in producing a remarkably good beam. 
Platinum would produce an even better result, but at 
greater cost. Flic external diameter of the bomb is ap- 
proximately 14 cm., the internal diameter ol the radiation 
channel 3.5 cm., while the gold mouth is 1 cm, thick 
and 3 cm. long. Complete details and dimensions will 
shortly appear -in Acta Railiologica. 

A second point of importance concerns protection. 
With regard to the patient there is no difficulty. No 
harm has resulted up to the present from irradiation of 
normal tissues of the patient by the weak parts of 
the field bordering the intense regions in our bombs.- 
The concern of those in charge of massive radioactive 
sources is chiefly for those whose duty it is to apply the 
treatment. Our calculations of fields permissible in the 
neighbourhood of the apparatus were originally based- 
on our experience ol the effects observed on the skin, and 
especially from the Radiumhemmet, Stockholm. However, 
upon such data as we could collect from other sources, 
rules have now been laid down and published in a 
pamphlet issued by the Health Organization of the League 
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of Nations (Geneva, 1931) for guidance of radium workers 
and with a view to safeguarding them. Onr subsequent 
measurements with a calibrated celluloid-walled electro- 
scope have shown that we .arc within the safe limits. It 
was '.ary interesting and satisfactory to us to note that 
calculations made by the simple application of the in- 
verse square law and the absorption of the apparatus 
gave results agreeing with the electroscope. But what- 
ever may be done to guarantee the safety of the workers 
the fact remains that tile bomb is a weapon calling for 
careful handling. The chief factors in protection are 
ultimately distance and common sense. 

Ai’I'aratus and Method or Afflication 
We have reduced the bomb to quite small dimen- 
sions and its weight to 38 lb. It is counterpoised over 
pulleys, and is able to rotate about an axis through its 
centre of gravity. It is thus easy to handle, and will 
stay in the position in' which it is placed. The patient 
comes into the treatment room with a metal holder m 
the shape of a truncated cone of correct angle, fastened 
by elastic webbing already attached in such a position 
that when the bomb fits into it the radiation is directed 
to the lesion. Figs. 4 and 5 are intended to make clear 
the method of application. The patient sits on a couch, 
and is then swung into position under the bomb, and he 
can either push the apparatus into contact himself or it 
can be fixed by an attendant, who stands a few feet 
away and makes the necessary adjustments by means of 
a rod held in the hand. The actual fixing is at present 
made by means of an elastic band, which fastens the 
metal cone to the bomb and maintains the same relative 
position of bomb and patient, ait bough the latter may 
make such slight movements as are to be expected from 
anyone stretched on a couch or sitting in a chair. The 
method of fastening is clearly capable of considerable 
variation, but it must be easy to work, and there should 
never be any need for the attendant to place his hand 
on the bomb, even though the amount ol radiation 
through the upper half of it is very small. 

Clinical Application of Mass Radiation 


The object of mass radiation (or the use of a bomb) 
is to deliver to the tumour in all its parts gamma radia- 
tion of the highest practical intensity with the least 
'"possible damage to the skin and surrounding normal 
tissues, except the actual tumour bed. The advantages 
derived by the patient from such radiation are as follows : 

1. No operative intervention is necessary, as in interstitial 
radiation. 

2. Much more accurate treatment is possible than with 
plaques, collars, or other surface methods. 

3. The depth intensity is greater. 

-I. Tile situation of the tumour is ot less importance, as 
access to it is not so vital a factor, providing the quantity 
of radium available is sufficiently great. 

5. The destructive effects on lymphocytes are less than 
with wide plaques ot lesser intensity. 


The efficacy of the method depends mainly upon the 
ratio between the quantity of radium and radium-tumour 
distance. From the experience gained in the use of the 
various bombs it can be postulated that for efficient mass 
or distance radiation it is necessary to make use of 
multiple ports ot entry of small diameter, as it is thus 
possible to reduce the skin reaction to a minimum and 
increase the tumour dose to any desired quantity. 

Tiie selection of cases suitable for distance or mass 
radiation is dictated by practical considerations of the 
surface area to be treated, the. radio-sensitivity -of the 
growth, and the quantity of radium available. With the 
present apparatus and two grams of radium at a distance 
of 3 cm. erythema of the skin is obtained m six hours 
and peeling in seven hours. Intermittent .rrad.ation of 


one hour per port ol entry per day is found convenient 
am) sale. Occasional periods of rest enable the total dose 
to be increased considerably. For the past year the 
exses treated consisted chiefly of pharyngeal cancer, 
malignant glands (neck, axillae, groin), metastases in the 
skeleton, mediastinal sarcoma, sarcoma of long bones, 
and selected cases of cancer of the breast. In a number 
of cases radium treatment and high voltage ^--radiation 
were combined with great benefit to the patient. 

The reactions in the skin and mucosa are similar to 
those obtained by other methods of radiation. With 
experience it is possible to control these reactions from 
a slight erythema to desquamation and selective radio- 
dermatitis. The degree of reaction permitted to occur 
varies with several clinical factors. An initial reaction 
occurs early in the treatment, and manifests itself by 
oedema and a primary erythema. The reaction proper 
occurs between the sixteenth and eighteenth days, witi 
the methods at present used. The effects on the genera 
health and on the blood picture are appreciably smallei 
than with the earlier machines. Radium-sickness at the 
I Westminster Hospital Annexe has disappeared with im 
proved technique. The blood counts show a progressive 
fall in the total number of white corpuscles, with a 
greater relative fall of lymphocytes. These changes, 
however, are far less marked with the present bomb than 
with extensive plaques — although the latter contain ten 
to twenty times less radium than the former — principally 
because less normal tissue is irradiated, and the total 
surface area treated is never extensive. 

Results Obtained from Bomb Radiation 

As we are not concerned in this paper with either 
statistical results or any other consideration except die 
possible value ot mass radiation, it may be convenient 
to enumerate the results obtained, and contrast them 
with those of other methods of radium therapy. 

1. Proved squnmous-celled carcinoma of the buccal 
mucosa, floor of the mouth, palate, tonsil, intern! pharyn- 
geal wall, pyriform fossa, and extensive carcinoma of the 
larynx have been made to disappear in lolo with complete 
healing. They were undoubtedly selected cases ; they 
represent so far early results : they are by no means a 
large proportion of the total cases treated ; but they illus- 
trate that squnmous-celled carcinomata in these sites, 
irrespective of their clinical degree of operability, are 
amenable to a form of treatment not unpleasant to the 
patient, accurate, scientific, and safe both to the patient 
and to the personnel. 

2. Cervical and inguinal glands secondary to squaiticus- 
celicd carcinoma, fixed and inoperable, responded to treat- 
ment in certain cases. They are selected as illustrating 
a type of case which has proved a failure with collars, 
plaques, and needles, and which is hv common consent 
“ inoperable,” even in the judgement of the most fearless 
and skilled operators. 

3. Spheroidal-celled carcinoma of the breast, ill selected 
cases, submitted to the bomb as unsuitable for surgery or 
needling, have led to disappearance of the primary growth 
and axillary glands. Inoperable tumours have retro- 
gressed so satisfactorily as to permit surgical rempyal. 
This should not be taken as an indication that we consider 
the bomb to-day to be the treatment of choice for 
all, or even many, cases of cancer of the breast, and does 
not imply that surgery, or needling, or the two-stage, 
irradiation by radium, are superseded ; nor does it reflect 
on the results obtained recently by .v-radiation alone m 
cancer of the breast. It is meant to convey only that 
the bomb has a useful place in the treatment oi 
cancer of the breast. When and how to apply it requires 
judgement, knowledge of the disease, and appreciate 
of the likely failure or success of other methods. 
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Bone sarcomata, in the long bones and in the 
vertebrae, have been made to ossify, and have been 
seen to become replaced by apparently normal bone tissue 
fer periods up to two and a half years, with relief of 
symptoms. Arrest of the disease locally, however, must 
not bring forth false hopes as to subsequent appearance 
of visceral metastasis. 

It is therefore a legitimate conclusion that mass radia- 
tion at a distance by means of the so-called bomb 
is not only a useful weapon in the treatment of cancer, 
hut a weapon so far unique in its possibilities and safe 
m its application. Besides the purely clinical use, the 
live bombs used at Westminster Hospital in the past four 
years have led to a much hitter appreciation of radium 
therapy. The bombs have been employed for the 
purpose of physical and biological research, and the 
following point to which we have paid attention vis 
worthy of consideration. 

From the observation of Spear and Grimmctt [lirilish 
Institute of Radiology, vol. vi, No. fi7, p. US) it would 
appear that, so far as inhibiting cell division is concerned, 
the most efficient way of using radium is to make use 
of a particular intensity, for, ns a result of a series of 
experiments on tissue cultures h: vitio, it is clear that 
biological response to gamma rays depends markedly on 
the intensity at which they are applied : if too great or 
too small an intensity is used the radiations are lest 
< fleet ive. We have attempted to keep near to the useful 
intensity. The import of this observation is not yet 
completely clear, but \vc mention it hero as a warning 
note to those who may be using large masses of radio- 
active material. For the natural tendency to produce 
the highest possible intensity with it may not necessarily 
be fruitful of good results. 

This represents the progress we have made up to the 
present in the design and application ol our apparatus. 
Uailv use continually suggests improvements, and we 
have come to the conclusion that the best form of bomb 
would be one which contains the radium only during 
the period of treatment. This is certainly to be recom- 
mended in cases where 5 or 10 grams of radium are 
available. There is the obviou., advantage that the 
p itient can be placed carefully and accurately in position, 
since there is no haste on the part of the attendant to 
get out of the treatment room. There is also the advan- 
tage that the bomb can be much lighter, as almost the 
whole of the lead in its upper half can be removed ; 
the latter is required to protect the attendants while 
making the final adjustment, and adds to tile weight of 
the apparatus. It is possible to make up the active source 
in the form of a sphere, and to introduce it into the 
apparatus by rolling it down a tube. An alternative is 
to attach to the radioactive source a small motor-driven 
or pneumatic carrier, which' would run into position when 
everything is prepared, and then run back again into the 
safe at the end of the exposure. Between treatments it 
would be kept in a lead safe, and when the patient was 
in position it would be projected into the bomb by an 
operation performed outside the room. In this way the 
attendants would be absolutely protected, and the 
efficiency of the treatment increased by the improvement 
in accuracy in placing the patient in the beam of gamma 
rays. 

Daily personal experience over a long period of the 
difficulties and dangers attendant upon the accurate 
application of large masses of radium to the skin surface 
in all parts of the body, in such a wav that the beam 
always traverses the tumour, has led, we hope, to some 
skill in the observance of , the required " ritual it has 
certainly led to increased respect for the dangerous possi- 
bilities inherent in its use by untrained or inexperience'' 
people. 
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(UTi/i Special Plate) 

Until x rays made it possible to discover AA-ith certainty 
fractures of the spine the diagnosis of such injuries was 
usually confined to those cases in i\'hicli there \A-as an 
obvious injury to the spinal cord, with or without bony 
displacement. Since the introduction of efficient ar-ray 
apparatus, and particularly since lateral views of the 
spine became available, it has become apparent that 
fractures of the spine are infinitely more common than 
was generally supposed. Such injuries are rare in ordinary 
occupations, and even in London dock areas they are 
comparatively scarce. In such localities they usually 
result from buffer injuries, or from falling into the holds 
of steamers, and there is very little to be found in 
surgical literature dealing A\-ilh these cases. 

But in coalfields such as those of South Wales, fractures 
of the spine arc so common as to constitute the moat 
frequent form of grave accident. When the occupation 
of the miner is considered, this is only a natural result. 
He Avorks with the constant possibility of a fall of roof, 
sometimes amounting to tons, suddenly pinning him .to 
the ground. The resulting injury varies according to the 
position that the man is in at the moment, whether 
standing, kneeling, or lying. If the fall comes on his 
head or neck, he is likely to sustain a fractured skull or 
a fractured cervical spine, and the 'result is, of course, 
often fatal at once. One reads of these cases almost 
daily, and in South Wales and Monmoutlishire alone 
about 220 miners are killed outright each year. These 
unfortunate men never reach a hospital at all, but, from 
inquiry, I find that many of them have fracture-disloca- 
tion of the spine. If the man is in a stooping or kneeling 
position lie may sustain a fracture of any part of the 
spine, a fractured pelvis, a fracture or dislocation of the 
hip, or a dislocation of spinal or sacro-iliac joints. Some- 
times the original fall knocks. the man fiat, and, further 
falls occurring, he may sustain fractures of any of these 
parts. 

Material Considered 

Many of these men sustain serious spinal cord injury 
without fatal results, and some of them remain bed-ridden 
for many years. I have not included any of these in 
the series I am dealing with. The 270 cases of fracture 
referred to in this paper hai-e all walked into my con- 
sulting room in the last five years. They have been' sent 
to me in connexion with claims under the Compensation 
Act, and the vast majority of them ha\-e been miners 
referred by the South Wales and Monmouthshire Coal 
Owners’ Indemnity Society. A Icav of them have been 
in dock accidents and other types of .injury. I have not 
included fractures or dislocations of the cervical spine, 
of which I have had several, but have confined this 
inA-estigation to the dorso-lumbar region, and dealt only 
AA’ith the period of five years. The investigations AA-ere 
carried out entirely from the Compensation Act point of 
1 view and not from that of surgical treatment. The length 
of history of these cases AA-hen seen by me varied from 
a Icaa- days to very many years. As many as 201 of them 
had a history of under five years. 

Types of Fracture 

The majority of the fractures have been of the indirect 
variety— that is . to sa y, the stone has fallen on the 
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shoulders and doubled the man up forwards, and the 
resulting injuries have been fractures of the bodies, of 
the transverse processes, and, rarely, of the laminae, 
f he commonest type of fracture of the bodies has been 
the wedge fracture, sometimes referred to as Kilmmell’s 
disease. In this condition the affected vertebra has 
received a squeeze on its upper and lower surfaces, the 
effect of which has often not appeared in a radiograph 
for many months after the. injury. On admission to 
hospital the patient is found frequently to have a spine 
radiographically normal, but in a few months one 
vertebra, and sometimes two. show wedging. I have, 
however, seen a definite wedge fracture quite apparent 
within a week of the injury. The intervertebral surfaces 
remain smooth and the intervertebral spaces remain un- 
affected. 

I think it is unfortunate that the name Kiimmell's 
“ disease ” lias been given to this condition. When 
Kfimmell described this appearance in 1895 — that is. 
before auv .r-ray examination was possible — he imagined 
that an injury' had caused a rarefying osteitis of the body 
of the vertebra and that after a time the body collapsed, 
as it docs in Pott's disease. I prefer to call this condition 
Ktlmmell’s fracture or " wedge fracture." The injury is 
originally a fissure, sometimes a stellate fissure, radiating 
from the centre of the body towards the rim, and it is 
easy to understand how the pressure of the very hard 
elastic intervertebral disks on (iiis comparatively so It 
vertebral body would cause a gradually increasing 
collapse, with, finally, almost complete obliteration of the 
anterior portion. I have had shown me by Dr. Abeles 
of Frankfurt some excellent slides illustrating these 
changes. I think that to curtail the amount of wedging 
it is essential to prevent the pressure exerted by tlic disks 
by the use of steel and leather supports, which will 
prevent sagging of the spine. 

The next common type of fracture is that in which 
there has been an immediate break in the body or bodies, 
usually with some displacement, and these cases— espe- 
cially where there is comminution — are, ot course, much 
more serious and rapid Jn their effects. Leaving out the 
effect on the spinal cord, one finds that the effect on 
the bones is usually that the normal vertebra above the 
broken one erodes the injured body and causes con- 
siderable distortion. Of the 270 cases under review 263 
sustained fractures of bodies and' 176 of fractured trans- 
verse processes. In some of the cases several bodies and 
several processes were broken in the same spine. 
Tabulating the frequency of these injuries, the following 
figures were obtained : 


Bodies Involved 


8th 

dorsal 

3 

1st lumbar 

... 58 

9 th 

dorsal 

3 

2nd lumbar 

... 55 

10 th 

dorsal 

o 

3rd lumbar 

... 37 

Ilth 

dorsal 

19 

4th lumbar 

... 29 

12th 

dorsal 

... 34 

5th lumbar 

... 23 



Total ... 

... 263 



Transverse Processes Involved 


lumbar 

... 25 

4th lumbar 

... 46 

2nd 

lumbar 

... 33 

5th lumbar 

... 25 

3rd 

lumbar 

... 46 

. 




Total . . . 

... 176 



Criteria of Diagnosis 

1 have confined the diagnosis of fracture to cases where 
ere is : first, a definite wedge, not merely a very shg 
: trowing of the anterior border of the vertebra, which 
frequently seen in working men ; and, secondly, where 
ie figure of the injury is such as might rcas °™ b >’ 
ive caVed a compression of the spinal column,. Claims 
e frequently made of Kiimmell's disease in cases m 


which the injury could not have possibly caused such a 
condition. As an example of this: 

A man had a slight crush of his pelvis, which cracked his 
pubis without displacement. Some years later, when he was 
asked to resume full work, no trace nf injury could be found 
ill the pelvis, but a very slight wedging of the second lumbar 
vertebra having been found, it was claimed to be due to the 
crack, although the man had never had a symptom suggesting 
such an injury. In another case in which there was a general 
kyphosis of the spine, which had obviously taken many years 
to develop, a recent crush was alleged to have been the cause 
of the disability. 

Again, before admitting any apparent separation of 
transverse processes to be the result of a crush, I would 
stipulate that the injury was applied directly over the 
particular processes involved, and that there was some 
evidence at the time, such ns bruising. There are very 
many spines in which there are apparent fractures of 
processes, sometimes with separation, sometimes without, 
in which no history of injury has been given. In 1910 I 
published, I believe, tlie first case ol this sort,- and since 
then I have published several articles dealing with these 
pseudo-fractures. In spite of what one reads in textbooks, 

I do not know of a case in which a transverse process lias 
been tom off by a muscular effort. In a discussion on this 
paper. Professor Hey Groves and others raised the point 
that muscular violence might tear off transverse processes, 
and with Hint I quite agree, but I 'maintain that a 
voluntary muscular effort will not canse this injury. 

Cases are still cropping up in which, radiographically, 
a line thrown by the edge of the psoas muscle across 
a transverse process is claimed to he a fracture. As 
Dr. Gilbert Scott has pointed out, this should not be 
a mistake often made nowadays, lint with so many small 
hospitals installing plants new users of x rays are con- 
stantly coming forward, and these little mistakes are 
naturally being repeated. 

A curious feature in this series has been the rarity 
of injury to the laminae. I can only explain this by 
supposing that, where the laminae have been crashed, 
the spinal cord, too, has probably been injured, and the 
man has been partially or completely paralysed and 
unable to travel here for examination. 


Disability 


As regards the capacity for work after back injuries, there 
are eighty-seven of these men now working — sixty-rip- 
doing light jobs, seven doing the lighter types of labouring, 
and twelve doing their ordinary work. It is most difficult 
to assess the fitness for work owing to the varying persona! 
factor. There must, in the old days, have been scores of 
men working with fractured spines apparently without 
serious disability. 

In all the cases I am dealing with the question of 
compensation of course arises, back injuries being ,m ' 
common among the uninsured classes, and it is curious 
to notice how very much worse the complaints of P a,n 
become when the diagnosis of fracture has been com- 
inunicated to the claimant. A very good example ol 
this occurred quite recently. 


A man who had been told after previous .r-ray examination 
elsewhere that nothing had been broken, was found to have 
a fracture-dislocation of his lumbar spine, several fractured 
ribs, and three fractured transverse processes. He had 
expressed himself as almost well enough to return to work 
before another .r-ray. The film showed, in addition to the 
above, a very interesting collection of gall-stones, and. jn 
reporting on the man’s case, I added a request to liis out- 
patient doctor that be might send the man back for a face- 
down film to show the gall-stones more clearly. The uian 
was given the form to bring back, and on his way he rea 
the contents. lie was in a state of collapse on returning 0 
the .r-ray department, and said his spine was torturing him- 
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To take the opposite type of patient. 

Many Years ago I saw an old Welsh collier who insisted on 
resuming work a few months after a fracture of one of his 
lumbar bodies. lie had a fracture of his pelvis also. He 
died suddenly at his work from aortic disease. Another man. 
who was an old hare-fist fighter, worked very shortly after 
fracturing his spine, llut the most interesting case, of all 
was that of a particularly well built young collier who 
sustained a crush fracture of the second lumbar vertebra, 
with considerable displacement and fractures of several trails- 
- ( rse processes. He enlisted in the Guards and served for six 
wars. At the end of that time he returned to South Wales 
and claimed for an injury to the spine, which had been found 
at Aldershot and as a result of which he had been discharged. 
He was paid a lump sum by the colliery company, and 
then announced that he was going round the world as 
a -ervant to his company officer, and that his spine was 
perfectly right. 

A large amount of displacement of adjoining bodies is 
possible without any cord lesion. This is particularly 
the case in the lumbar region, where the tube formed by 
the dura mater is looser. In several of the films which I 
showed to the Movnilian Club the vertebrae had been 
almost pulped and were sometimes lying side by side., 
?o that the cord was displaced laterally at a right angle. 
In the last month I have seen a curious dislocation in the 
cervical spine, in which marked displacement is very 
clearly demonstrated. In this man movements of the 
ruck were full and free, and the only symptoms were 
paralysis of the right deltoid and loss of the biceps tendon 
reflex. 


A great deal naturally depends on the man himself, 
but I cannot sec why, in the case of a wedge fracture, 
slowly developing, with smooth surfaces and no pressure 
.on the spinal nerves, there should be any serious loss of 
working capacity. Compared with the distortion of the 
spine of the hunchback or some of the bony diseases, 
these wedge injuries arc mild, and they are often as 
slow in appearing as many of the spinal diseases. But the 
fracture-phis-crosion type of accident is of course quite 
different. Here one has rough bony surfaces and an 
acute angular deformity, and it seems to me that until 
bony fixation has occurred, to form, as it were, a splint, 
such a man might suffer pain over a very long period. 
As regards transverse processes, where the displacement 
is considerable, they often never unite, though they occa- 
sionally may do so with considerable callus. I have one 
case in which several of them have united to form 
a solid bony column lateral to the spine. In a lew 
months these separated processes are often painless, and 
■ the cracked process in which there is no displacement 
should cause no pain after, say, three months. 

It is impossible to illustrate many of this series, but 
six skiagrams are reproduced on the Special Plate. The 
examples I have selected speak for themselves. Apart • 
from the tragedy of these unfortunate men being injured 
in this way and often untreated surgically, there is the 
other more mercenary view to be taken, for it has a 
serious bearing in the low state of the coal industry'. 
In compensation these 270 cases mean a tax on the local 
industry of about £20,000 per annum. 
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The treatment of a full-term ectopic gestation is probably 
unique in the experience of any individual practitioner, 
and for this reason it is relatively common in obstetrical 
records. Caldwell, in recording a case of extrauterinc 
pregnancy, with mother and baby living and well, stated 
that 121 such cases had been reported previously. Tn 
1929 there ivere actually three cases of full-term ectopic 
gestation reported in the British Medical Journal. 

Consideration of the reports of cases of extrauterinc 
pregnancy shoivs that it usually occurs in a multipara, 
that the left side is rather more commonly affected than 
the right, and that the sex of the child is not affected 
by the side involved. Pre-existing cervical endometritis 
has been held to be a predisposing cause, but this has not 
been really established. 

In the following case certain unusual features were 
present. In the first place the case was observed at lour 
critical periods: (1) in mid-pregnancy, probably at the 
time of secondary' intraperitoneal rupture of a meso- 
metric gestation ; (2) in the late days of pregnancy ; 
(3) at the spurious labour and subsequent period of 
devolution ; and (4) at delivery by operation. Secondly, 
certain complications arose. The spurious labour was 
folloAved by an intermittent pyrexia, the operation was 
complicated by an irreducible ventral hernia, ’ and finally 
there was the occlusion of a. ureter. 


Case Rnroar 

The patient, aged 36, was admitted to the Southlands 
Hospital on April 6th. 1933. She had had six previous 
pregnancies — all living children, the youngest being 5 years 
old. She was sent. in from an outlying district ns a case of 
acute abdomen. There was a history’ of an acute onset of 
abdominal pain, rigidity, and vomiting til only-four hours 
previously ; these signs and symptoms- rapidly subsided 
without operation. In the general examination at this time 
it was noted that she was about fir’e months pregnant, and 
that the presentation was a breech. She ivas discharged ten 
days later free from symptoms. In the light of our subse- 
quent knowledge it seems probable that this attack \atis one of 
perilonismus associated with the secondary (intraperitoneal) 
rupture ot an already established and groAVing mesometric 
pregnancy. 

On July 19tli the patient was readmitted, being sent in 
by an ante-natal clinic as a case of liydramnios. On admis- 
sion her temperature, pulse, and respiration Avere’ normal. 
The abdomen rvas pendulous, and there- was a small irre- 
ducible ventral hernia containing, apparently, omentum only. 
The foetal tumour Avas large and tense. What was' then 
thought to be the fundus rvas one and a half inches beloAV 
the xiphoid. Neither foetal movements nor heart bents were 
noted, and the presenting part was indefinite. There avus 
no vaginal bleeding or discharge. There was oedema of both 
legs associated with varicose veins, with ulceration on the 
outer aspect of the right leg. The Wassermann reaction 
was -f-f. No abnormalities were discovered in the urine. 
Her condition remained unchanged until August 11th, when 
she complained of indefinite pains in the back, which had 
started the. previous evening ; later she had abdominal pains. 
Her breasts were secreting. 

On examination the foetal heart could not be heard and 
movements could not be felt, although the patient was con- 
vinced that she had felt movement ; she “ could feel it 
breathing" was how she expressed it. Bv vaginal examina- 
tion there was a slight “show.” The’ external os was 
softened and patent, and the cervical canal filled \A-ith 
necrotic tissue, which bled easily. On bimanual examination 
a definite tumour was palpable in the posterior and right 
lateral fornices, and extending up to the right side of the 
pelvis, with a smaller mass to the left and higher up. A piece 
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of the necrotic material was sent to the laborators*, and the 
following sketches of “ possibilities ” made (Fig. A). 

The necrotic tissue was reported on (by Dr. Shera, County 
Pathological Da bora tor)’’, Hcllingly) to show; "Finger-like 
processes of tissue, which is composed of large polygonal cells, 
having oval nuclei, some of which show mitosis. The .cells 
are not epitheliomatous, but are probably foetal in origin, 
and resemble Langhans's cells. They may be derived from a 
chorion epithelioma, or from placental remains." 

By August 13th all pains had ceased. The patient was 
comfortable, and no further vaginal bleeding occurred. On 
August 22nd the temperature rose to 100° F., and continued 
to swing between 99° and 102° for the next ten days ; there 
was also malaise. There were no indications of acute chest 


were reduced by blunt dissection, and by separating adhesions 
between ligatures. The neck • of the ' sac was brought out 
anteriorly to the line of the peritoneal ‘ suture, so that it 
no longer • communicated with the peritoneal . cavity. A 
drainage tube was put into the pouch of Douglas. ' (Fig. C.) 

The patient went on well for a week, and the wound 
rapidly healed. On the seventh day the temperature rose 
to 101.8°, and an irregular pyrexia continued for three 
weeks, for which no definite cause was found. There were 
some crepitations in the chest, which was later - explored 
by a needle, without finding any fluid. The urine was 
clear and sterile. 

Subsequently a cystoscopy was carried out, and a : catheter 
failed to pass up the right ureter. The patient was- then 






1 . Placenta praevia and 
“ stillborn " breech. 


2. Ectopic gestation and 
decidua. 


Fig. 


3. Malignant cervix and 
" stiiiborn ** breech. 
A. 



Stillborn breech: 
cervix closed. 


or abdominal involvement, and no loss 
per vaginam. A catheter specimen 
of urine was sterile and without abnor- 
malities. These negative findings lead 
now to the inference that the morbid 
features present were due to systemic 
intoxication by the products of foetal 
devolution. 

On September 2nd there was a 
recurrence of haemorrhage and dis- 
charge per vaginam. It was found on 
examination that the external os had 
completely closed again, and that the 
same ill-defined masses previously 
ielt were still to be made out on 
bimanu.il examination. Here again sketches of proba- 
bilities” (Fig. B) were made for discussion of the case with 
the consulting surgeon (H. J. McC.) who was called in, 
acting as deputy for Mr. John Griffith, consulting surgeon to 

th On°the !t same day (September 2nd) a 

out (H. J. McC.) under general anaesthesia Multiple peri 
toneal adhesions and bands were ^countered some of them 
connected with the hernia, and others going to a sac n. mg 
Z of Urn pelvis. Exploration with the finger revealed a 
normalized (a non-pregnant) uterus on the left side of the 
normal sizeo ^ P possible ^ „ (irp;lte tho sac without 

it and rupture being imminent, the rest of the 
abdomfu was packed off and the sac ruptured ; a full-term 
dead female foetus was removed. Maceration had egun. 
Th 0 .fluid in the sac was of a greenish, grumous nature, and 

placenta and sac were 
i omn\rf*rl The placenta was mainly attached to the 

gradually ^“between the layers of the right 

broad ligament. The appendix formed part of the wall of the 


Fig. C. 

_ nd , vas removed with it, the stump being invaginated 
sac, ana was reinu manner There was a good 

bv IdttiS the ureter. The contents of the. ventral hernia 



4. Ovarian cyst and 
cervical growth. 

transferred to the Royal Sussex 
County Hospital, and an intra- 
venous urogram showed a. good 
shadow of the dye in the kft 
renal pelvis and ureter, but none 
on the right side. A subsequent 
cystoscopy (Mr. J. R. H. 'Turton, 
acting in the absence of'H. J. McC.) 
with indigo - carmine, which had 
not been available at the first 
examination, confirmed the fact 
that the right ureter was occluded. 


— ■w uiar lik: jigui _ 

2. Ectopic gestation : The patient left the hospital 
decidua shed. ... . — ... , .. — u 


Fio. B. 


October 6th in good health. 


Commentary 

In considering the case one wonders if it would have 
been better merely to have marsupialized the sac an 
drained it, which would have been a comparatively simp t 
operation. But it was decided at the time not to lca' e 
so much necrotic and probably infective material bellin' , 
added to which that potential source of trouble- 
appendix — formed part of the sac wall. 

Photographs of the foetus and the adventitious ges^ 
tion sac are reproduced on the plate. A skiag ” 
of the ossification centres was also taken. These con 
that the foetus was a well-developed and full-term eim 
weighing 6 lb. 12 oz. and measuring 191 inches, 
congenital defects were present: a moderate dt ' gr< * e 
hydrocephalus and double pes calcaneus, much 
marked on the left side. 
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Now a well-recognized therapeutic agent in polycylhaemia 
vera* phenylhvdrazine hydrochloride, has been employed 
with considerable success in many cases. It has a well- 
marked haemolvtic effect, and reduces the volume of the 
blood. It has been suspected of producing serious toxic 
damage to the liver and kidneys, but conclusive proof 
is lacking. Clinical 
experience, however, 
has shown that 
administration is not 
always devoid of risk 
for certain types of 
patient — for example, 
those over 60 years, or 
with marked arterio- 
sclerosis or advanced 
disease of the liver, 
kidneys, or other 
viscera. In them its 
use should be’ 
avoided, or, if tried, 
special caution is 
imperative, and the 
effect of a dose of 
U or 3 grains should 
be watched for several 
days before more is 
prescribed. In the 
case described below 
four short courses of 
treatment with 
p henv 1 hydra zinc 
hydrochloride were 
given without any 
untoward effect, but 
a fifth produced a 
severe haemolytic 
crisis. 

Htstory of Case 

A collier, aged 38, first came under observation in July, 
1932. with chronic polycylhaemia, cyanosis, and some enlarge- 
ment ot the spleen. The blood (Group III} reacted negatively 
to the \\ assermann and Kahn tests ; the red cell count was 
9,560.000 per c.mm. and the haemoglobin 150 per cent. 
Venesection on two occasions within the first week reduced 
the red cells to 7,970,000 per c.mm., and nine days later 
treatment with phenyl hydrazine was commenced. Three 
courses, at intervals of eleven days, were given within a period 
of seven weeks. The blood count was practically the same 
before starting each course. 

The first consisted of 33 grains administered over a period 
of eleven days, ani as a result the haemoglobin fell by 
10 p^r cent, only, but the red cells were unaffected. The 
second, 11 grains over four days, reduced the haemoglobin 
by 6 per cent only, but the red cell count went up by 
about naif a million per c.mm., and the patient got a 
severe throbbing headache, which was relieved only bv vene- 
section. The third, 33 grains over a period of eight days, 
reduced the red cell count from 7,400,000 per c.mm. to 
5,860,000 per c mm. and the haemoglobin from 120 to 
100 per cent. The success of the third course might be 
ascribed to some cumulative effect, but the fall in the red 
cell count did not continue more than three davs after 
withdrawal of the drug. The total amount administered Jn 
the first and third courses, was the same, but in the latter 


the period was shorter. No toxic symptoms appeared. The 
urine never became dark in colour, vomiting and diarrhoea 
were absent, and there was no jaundice. 

- The Haemolytic Crisis 
After cessation of treatment the red cell count gradually 
rose again, the cyanosis became worse, and the spleen slowly 
increased in size. Four months later the patient lost one 
'to two pints of blood in an accident, and as a result his 
condition was temporarily improved. * He returned for further 
treatment thirteen months "after the last course of phenyl- 
hydrazine. At that time (October 30th, 1933) lie had 

7.720,000 red cells per c.mm. and 126 per cent, haemoglobin. 
Thirteen grains of phcnylhydrazinc hydrochloride were taken 
over a period of seven days, and the rod cells subsequently 
decreased by 560.000 per c.mm. and the haemoglobin by 
16 per cent.* but the white cells increased by 5.000 per c.mm. 

The drug was left out 
because the patient 
felt sick and ill. .but 
there was no jaundice 
and no diarrhoea. 
The urine contained 
urates, . but neither 
blood nor albumin. 
A week after omit- 
ting the drug there 
was a faint trace of 
albumin in the urine 
for the first time, and 
the spleen was defi- 
nitely more enlarged. 

Nine days having 
elapsed, the phenyl- 
hydrazine was .re- 
peated for a fifth 
time, and U grains 
were given twice daily. 
After six .and a half 
days — 191 grains 
having been taken 
altogether — the drug 
was stopped because 
the patient vomited, 
and he had diarrhoea 
with ten loose choco- 
late-coloured motions 
in the ensuing twenty- 
four hours. Next day 
the patient was slightly' 
jaundiced, and the 
loose, chocolate- 
coloured motions were 
more frequent. The blood count . now (November 27th) 
was: red cells, 4,980,000 per c.mm. ; white cells, 37,600 per 
c.mm. ; haemoglobin, 80 per cent. : colour index. 0.8. Tht-? 
represented a drop of 2,180,000 red cells per c.mm. in the 
seven days during which the drug had been administered. 
The patient was looking ill, his countenance pale, earthy, 
and slightly^ yellowish, and the Ups bluish. The loo^e 
chocolatc-coloured motions (two to four daily') continued for 
four days after -the omission of phenylhydrazine ;'the patient 
vomited once on the second and once on the fourth day', 
and the spleen grew still larger (two to three inches below the 
costal margin). The faeces were found to contain very' large 
amounts of urobilin, but only a trace of bile pigment and no 
blood. 

On the day' before this last course was started there was 
a faint trace of albumin in the urine, and this persisted for 
twenty- four days. A few red blood cells were observed on 
the first day after the drug was withdrawn and on the 
succeeding seven days ; urates appeared on the second day', 
and persisted for twenty-eight day's ; and. on the fifth day', 
the urine became deep amber in colour and contained a large 
amount qf urobilin. This increased in amount as the number 
of red cells and amount of haemoglobin diminished, the colour 
of the urine becoming a deep reddish brown, but bile pigment 
was never detected. 

Ked cells and haemoglobin continued to fall pari passu arid 
the white cells to rise at an alarming rate, attaining their 



Chart showing the untoward effect of phenylhvdmzmo hydrochloride 
and the recuperative response to liver therapy. 
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to an excessive secretion of the intrinsic factor by the 
stomach, or to hypersusceptibility of the marrow to it, 
has been mooted by Morris. 1 * 3 Whether phenylhvdrazine 
might have some inhibitory or destructive effect on the 
intrinsic factor, or on the cells producing it, has not been 
suggested. 
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A recent discussion on the results of collapse therapy in 
pulmonary tuberculosis was remarkable for the lack of 
attention which was paid to the exact consequences 
following on the various forms of collapse therapy, when 
considered in terms of anatomy and pathology. Collapse 
therapy brings about, primarily, mechanical and ana- 
tomical changes, and it is only when these changes react 
favourably for the individual that there is therapeutic 
benefit. At present our knowledge of the immunological 
processes which determine success or failure in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis is very' slight, and hence 
a mechanical change may occasionally end in an un- 
expected result. The following case is a good example. 

A man, aged 40, with diabetes and pulmonary tuberculosis 
in the upper half of the left lung, was admitted to the Bramp- 
ton Hospital with a view to artificial pneumothorax treat- 
ment. While in Brampton the insulin requirement increased, 
and fresh disease appeared in the other lung, which spread 
rapidly, in spite of complete rest and large doses of insulin. 
After the patient had been going rapidly downhill for about 
six weeks he was allowed to go home, as I thought to die. 
Six months later he appeared in the oul-patient department 
looking very well. His history and .v-ray examination showed 
that he had had a spontaneous pneumothorax on the left 
side, with the result that the pulmonary tuberculosis became 
quiescent, and was so when X last saw him three years 
afterwards. 

Although unforeseen results may occur, it is obvious 
that the clearer the idea the user of collapse therapy has 
of the exact anatomical changes he wishes to induce in 
the lung and of the effects which will follow these changes, 
the greater the benefit that is likely to accrue. The 
considerations put forward here are treated from a 
theoretical point of view, and cases are quoted merely 
as examples to illustrate the points made. The former 
may, however, throw some light on the fact that, while 
collapse therapy is universally considered to he beneficial, 
the details of its use are the subject of considerable 
controversy. 

Effects of Complete Pulmonary Collapse 

Given a free pleura and a lung withput gross fibrosis, 
low-pressure artificial pneumothorax will produce complete 
collapse ol the lung. The changes that occur cannot yet 
be said to be fully understood, but the following may be 
considered as proved. 

1. The pulmonary circulation will be greatly reduced and 

probably cease, though the bronchial circulation will persist. 

2.. The lymphatic drainage will be markedly slowed. 


3. The bronchial movement and - internal movement of 

the lung 1 issue is greatly diminished and frequently stopped. 

4. There is a relaxation of tension on the lung tissue. 

Paralysis of the Diaphragm 

Under similar conditions diaphragm paralysis by 
evulslng or cutting the phrenic nerve cannot be expected 
to have the same consequences. The pulmonary circula- 
tion and lymphatic drainage will probably not be affected ; 
movement of the lung will be only slightly diminished, 
and this may be at the apex if the “ piston " theory' 
is correct. Relaxation of tension will take place owing 
to the diminution in size of the thoracic cavity, and this 
will not occur only at the base. In the operation of 
lobectomy a comparatively large space is left with a 
pressure which rapidly' becomes negative, but within 
twenty-four Yours the space is obliterated by' the lung : 
this is done by the rest of the lung expanding and 
" flowing " into it. Similatly, if there is any source of 
tension in the upper part of the lung, the rise of the 
diaphragm will allow the lung to “ flow ” upwards, till 
a pressure equilibrium is obtained. The importance . of 
the relaxation of tension on damaged tissue is very great. 
Nature’s method of dealing with established tuberculous 
disease may be said to be: to localize it, to get rid of 
local organisms and the dead tissue formed, and to repair 
by fibrous tissue. Repair by fibrosis can only take place 
with difficulty in a rigid structure or in one under tension, 
and it is in this last stage of natural healing that the 
relaxation of tension of damaged lung is so important. 
If, then, the mechanical sequels of diaphragm paralysis 
fall so far short of those of a complete artificial pneumo- 
thorax, the therapeutic effects are not likely to be the 
same, but not for this reason necessarily' useless. 

A complete artificial pneumothorax will normally check 
any' toxaemia from pulmonary tuberculosis in the collapsed 
lung in a fairly short time, and unless some accident 
supervenes the absence ol toxaemia will persist indefinitely’, 
even if the patient is doing moderate physical work. 
The rapid reduction of toxaemia is probably' mainly the 
outcome of the interference with the pulmonary circulation 
and lymphatic drainage, and not so much of the reduction 
in movement, as is sometimes thought. In favour of 
this are : 

1 . If the lung is collapsed rapidly it is not at all uncommon 
to find a dramatic reduction of toxaemia in such a short time 
that ft is difficult to understand how it could come about by 
lack of movement. 

2. In cases in which there is much toxaemia selective 
collapse, even if anatomically successful, is frequently not 
so therapeutically. 

\ The slowing of the lymphatic drainage may' possibly' 
be of therapeutic importance from quite a different point 
of view if Wingfield's new theory of the causes of relapse 
is correct. If the drainage is slowed the bronchial glands 
will have less tubercle bacilli drained into them and hence 
be given a greater opportunity of settling down and a 
diminished probability of discharging tubercle bacilli into 
the blood stream. Aided by the absence of toxaemia 
the relaxation ol tension will help the repair of destroyed 
lung tissue and probably lead to the formation of a herded 
scar. 

It cannot be expected that such a result will be 
obtained by paralysis of the diaphragm, as its mechanical 
effects will not be such as to cause the disappearance of 
toxaemia. If, however, the diaphragm is paralysed in 
a case with little or no toxaemia in which the lesion is 
trying to heal by r fibrosis and contraction, the immobile 
diaphragm will mechanically assist, and possibly turn the 
scales in favour of sound healing. 
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A fresh factor, however, is introduced if the patient 
is put on strict ied rest after phrenic evulsion. This 
introduces a small proportion of the results (1), _(2). and 
(3) of the artificial pneumothorax, and therapeutically 
the issue will be similar to that of a complete artificial 
pneumothorax, though it will be less rapid and efficient. 
A diaphragm paralysis, then, is unlikely to do away with 
toxaemia completely if it is uncontrolled by bed rest. 
In some cases, however, in which toxaemia can be con- 
trolled only by rest in bed a diaphragm paralysis may be 
able, by its relaxation of tension, to promote healing 
of the lesion while the bed rest holds the toxaemia at bay, 
with the result that a permanent reduction or abolition 
of toxaemia results. 

A girl, aged 21, was unsuccessfully treated for two months 
by bed rest for a mid-rone cavity and infiltration. Although 
the toxaemia was reduced it was- not abolished, and .r-ray 
examination showed no improvement. An artificial pneumo- 
thorax failed. A phrenic evulsion was performed, and after 
about a fortnight slight hut steady improvement took place, 
with, finally, complete quiescence and disappearance' of the 
cavity and of tubercle bacilli from the sputum. The dia- 
phragm rise was only - 1 inches after six months, which tends 
to confirm the presence of adhesions, though they did not 
apparently interfere with the therapeutic effect. 

Pleural Adhesions 

So far I have considered only those cases in which 
there is a complete freedom from adhesions. The in- 
fluence of adhesions on cases treated by artificial pneumo- 
thorax is well known, ranging from complete frustration 
of its establishment to no effect in some cases in which 
the adhesions are thread-like and stretchable. Provided, 
however, that an artificial pneumothorax of considerable 
size can be obtained, the question that matters is whether 
the adhesion is of a type and so situated anatomically 
as to render impossible the result for which the artificial 
pneumothorax was induced. For example, in a lung 
with a dry' apical cavity held by adhesions and a spread- 
ing toxic lesion in the mid-zone an artificial pneumothorax, 
complete except at the apex, might have a successful 
issue for the latter lesion, the adhesions at the apex in 
no way preventing the object for which the artificial 
pneumothorax was done. A clear idea, therefore, of just 
what is to be expected from an artificial pneumothorax will 
enable us to decide whether or not it has been successful. 
If not, we can then consider what further steps, such as 
adhesion cutting, should be taken. This is not a mere 
debating point, as every physician with experience of 
this work will have seen many adhesions cut unnecessarily. 
Speaking generally, the adhesion which calls least for 
cutting is the easiest to cut. 

The question of the exact consequences of pleural 
adhesions on the results of diaphragm paralysis has not 
been extensively investigated, as only a pneumothorax 
or direct vision can demonstrate them. The only work 
of which I am aware which really has any bearing on 
this matter is the improvement in collapse brought about 
by paralysis of the diaphragm subsequent to the induc- 
tion of a pneumothorax. It seems quite clear that in 
certain cases in which a pneumothorax is ineffective the 
phrenic evulsion allows the lung to shrink towards the 
adhesion, thus relaxing the tension on a cavity or diseased 
area The unproved effect of adhesions largely invalidates 
all work in which estimates of the upward movement of 
the various parts of the lung are made by calculating 
the v-ray position of calcified spots before and after 
diaphragm paralysis. The only general conclusion that 
can be drawn is that the figures represent the minimum 
movement in- a case with a non-adherent pleura and not 
extensively fibrosed lung. Again, in most papers the 
question of the length of time after the paral 3 -sis is not 
taken into consideration. 


The part played by adhesions is possibly the cause of 
the oispute as to the value of diaphragm paralysis, as 
its detractors probably only use it when an artificial 
pneumothorax has failed because of adhesions, whereas 
its champions frequently employ it as a first choice, and 
thus do so in many cases ^ in which the adhesions are 
absent or few in number. Taking the extreme case in 
which there is a complete synthesis between the parietal 
and visceral pleura, it is evident that no real 'benefit can 
be expected. At best, phrenic evulsion can only relieve 
tensions upwards and then to ,a' slight degree at the 
extreme base, and can have no effect laterally, because 
of the thoracic adhesions. If individual adhesions only 
are present, the result of diaphragm paralysis will depend 
on their position in the pleural cavity and also on their 
relation to the lesion it is hoped to control. An adhesion 
between the lung and the side. of the thoracic bony cage 
will exert a greater influence than a similar adhesion 
between the lung and the back or front of the cage at 
the same level, as a larger part of the lung will be free 
to retract upwards. - 

The main point, however, which will decide the issue 
of diaphragm paralysis is the level on the chest wall at 
which the adhesions are present. If there are adhesions 
in the diaphragmatic sulcus, the outcome will be similar 
to that of completely adherent pleurae. If, however, 
the adhesion is higher the diaphragm paralysis will have 
an effect on the lung at least up to the level of the 
adhesion, and probably higher if the adhesions are not 
very dense — for example, if the paralysed diaphragm is 
not prevented from affecting a mid-zone lesion by apical 
adhesions. Again, if a cavity in the upper part of the 
lung has an adhesion vertically to the apex, there is no 
reason to suppose that it will prevent a diaphragm 
paralysis from allowing retraction ; but if the adhesion 
is to the lateral wall considerable interference may taka 
place. Medial adhesions which are not much below the 
lesion do not seem to do a great deal of harm. Tho 
following case will illustrate the point. 

A man, aged 28, had an apical cavity about the size of 
a golf ball, which had been present (without toxic effect) tor 
two years following sanatorium treatment. The upP er 
mediastinum was deflected towards the cavit}”. Later the 
cavity began to enlarge and a haemoptysis occurred. A 
diaphragm paralysis was performed, and within three months 
the cavity had closed and the scar was nearly hidden by the 
mediastinum. The tubercle bacilli previously constant y 
present in the sputum disappeared. 

It would seem, then, that on theoretical grounds a 
diaphragm paralysis should be useful in any case, including 
apical lesions, in which a relaxation of tension is require*., 
provided that adhesions do not prevent it. Unfortun 
ately these propositions, put forward on theoretics 
grounds, are difficult to prove, because they require tha 
an artificial pneumothorax should subsequently be done 
to show where the adhesions are ; but such evidence as 
exists is in their .favour, and my own experience has no 
revealed cases which disprove it. .. 

Rib resection methods of collapse have not been ea^ 
with : their use depends so much on the technical ski 0 
the operator and exact amount of and position of the ri 
removed and their relation to the lesions. . 

It seems clear, however, that knowledge of the cs ^ 
effects of collapse therapy is very incomplete, ana " n ^ 
further information is at our disposal we shall emp oy > 1 < 
to some extent, empirically. The procedures are primary} 
mechanical and anatomical, and lack of accurate no 
ledge in these subjects will always lead to inef cn 
in results. This does not mean that the knowledg * 
our disposal should be neglected ; and treatmen ® y 
on a hypothesis which fits in with known facts, eve 
it is incorrect, is preferable to a " hit or miss me 
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Bronzed diabetes is so uncommon, and this case so 
unusual, that its publication seems to us to be worth 
while, particularly because of the absence of diabetes 
msUitus, the extreme obesity, the deep bronzing of the 
skin, the atrophodermia of the face, all in a girl of 19 
years ; and because of the post-mortem findings. 

Case Record 

A girl, aged 19, single, was admitted to the Royal Victoria 
and West Hants Hospital on 24 / 10 f 31 and discharged relieved 
on 14/12/31 ; she was referred by Dr. C. G. H. Morse. The 
diagnosis made was of suprarenal insufficiency, dvspituitarism, 
and Addisonian anaemia. The condition on discharge was 
“ improved.'’ 

History.-— Headache two days previous to admission ; went 
to bed in the afternoon ; slept soundly, but could not be | 
wakened next morning. Continued comatose for t went}’ -four ; 
hours, and was then admitted to hospital. There was no 1 
evidence whatever that she had taken drugs of an}' kind. Her, 
past history showed that she had always been large and 
obese, but grew rather suddenly fatter at the age of about 
15 years. She had never menstruated. The mentality before 
this attack was fairly good ; she had won prizes for music 
when at school. 

Examination.' — Comatose, but resented interference. Was 
inclined to throw herself about rather violently if attempts 
uere made to rouse her. Would not, or could not, swallow. 
There was a large erythematous patch over the right thigh 
and buttock, with a less distinct patch on the left thigh ; 
the patient was very obese, especially about the hips and 
thighs. Complexion was dark, skin of face coarse. On 
admission, temperature 102.5° F., pulse 100, respirations 22. 
There was no paralysis found in any ( muscle group ; pupils 
reacted to light ; knee-jerks were not obtained ; ankle-jerks 
present ; plantar response not definite ; abdominal reflexes 
not obtained ; ophthalmoscopic examination not possible. 
Lumbar puncture, although tried on four separate occasions, 
failed owing to patient's enormous bulk. The blood pressure 
was 140 90; the heart was clinically not enlarged; there 
were no murmurs. Urine: S.G., 1022 ; neutral; contained 
some albumin, a few rejl cells, and a trace of sugar.. 

Progress. — On 29/10/31 the patient had become conscious 
and seemed to be mentally unbalanced ; gave wav to silly 
laughter at times ; erythematous patch on right buttock 
worse, and- inclined to break down ;_had a loose cough ; rales 
were heard at both bases, especially at the right. The pupils 
reacted to light and accommodation ; no paralyses ; muscle 
power seemed to be rather less on the left than on the right 
side. There was general dulling of sensation, though not a 
complete loss. There was no pain to be felt on pinprick. 
Reflexes as before. 1 

20/11/31, Pigmentation of skin and hair since admission, 
similar to that of a mulatto, had now an added jaundice. 
By the appearance of the abdominal striae there was still a 
considerable recent laying on of fat subcutaneously. There 
was no slowing of the pulse, or pruritus, or any abdominal 
pain, or vomiting. The blood count was now beginning to 
approach that of an -Addisonian anaemia, and confirmed. the 
halometric reading of 4.3. A continuation of thyroid extract 
per os was ordered, and one daily dose of adrenaline tt\ij 
with pituitary extract v\xx was given. 

1/12/31. — Atrophodermia reticulata symmetrica faciei, 
brought about by the too rapid stretching of the skin by 
overgrowth of subcutaneous tissues and skeleton. Blood 
cultures and subcultures were negative. 4/12/31: Much 
better during the past few' days ; extraction of dental stumps 
caused considerable bleeding, stopped only with difficulty. 


7/12/31: Temperature normal -for nearly three weeks now; 
mental condition fairly good, though a little silly ; could get 
about on her legs quite easily ; ' fit for discharge. On 
19/11/31 her blood examination had been as follows: red 
cells, 2,260,000 ; leucocytes, 9.700 per c.mm. ; haemoglobin, 
4f> per cent. ; colour index, 1.06. The stained blood showed 
large lymphocytes 10 per cent., small lymphocytes nil, poly- 
morphs 85 per* cent., transitional cells 5 per cent. ; very slight 
anisocytosis halometer reading 4.3. Until 26/11/31 the 
temperature had been remittent, the diurnal variation being 
between 9S.4° and 103.2°, the pulse rate was 76-110, and 
the respirations 20—24. The bowels moved each day. 

Rear! mission 

The patient was readmitted on 26/9/33 and died on 
7/10/33. The history was that she had developed oedema 
of the legs ; that she had felt well until January, 1932, and 
had then had headaches at night. In February, 1932, she 
found that she was losing her hair. In April albumin was 
found in the urine. In August, 1932, her father died suddenly 
and unexpectedly: be was found to have advanced arterio- 
sclerosis and an unusually small pituitary body and fossa. 
In December, 1932, she complained of pain in the left side, 

, and in May, 1933, of headaches and giddiness. 

Present Illness.- — For two weeks the patient has had 
swellings of the ankles and thighs; has had puffy eyes in 
the mornings, and been excessively tired ; she has also been, 
very thirsty and has polyuria, with a nocturnal frequency 
of 5-6. She has indigestion, with flatulence and heartburn. 
The bowels are constantly constipated. Sleeps badly and 
invariably has headaches. No .past illnesses. 

Examination. — Deeply pigmented generally ; obese, espe- 
cially about hips and thighs ; no loss of hair ; has a number 
of vertical linsae trtbicantes on each side of the lower 
abdomen, and many over each hip region and thigh. 
Bitemporal hemianopia present. Heart: loud first sound at 
apex and a systolic bruit there. Appearances suggest 
dyspituitarism. 29/10/33: Disks and whole of retinae are 
pale in colour. There is marked atrophy of retinal pigment, 
which in places is gathered into small masses or thin lines 
lying in front of the retinal vessels. This pigment is in the. 
deeper layers of the retina or in the superficial layers of the 
choroid. The condition seems more of a pigmentary retinal 
and choroidal degeneration than an active inflammatory state. 
On 6/10/33 Mr. Percy Koss reports that the condition of the 
fundi is- unchanged ; that the left external field shows a 
concentric contraction rather more marked on the temporal 
side, and in the right eye a twenty degree contraction of both 
temporal and nasal fields. 

6/10/33. — Haematemesis of four ounces. Patient states 
she had haematemesis when an in-patient previously ; spleen 
felt two fingerbreadths below the left costal margin. Pain in 
left loin, which has become oedematous ; perinephric abscess 
believed to be present there. Temperature now varies 
between 100.6° and 102.6° F. ; pulse, 100-136 ; respirations, 
22 ; urine shows albumin in small amount, but no sugar, a 
deposit of many pus cells, some epithelium, many phosphate 
crystals, no red cells, and no casts.- Blood count much as 
before, but the leucocytes now number 13,000. The fasting 
blood sugar 0.143 per cent. ; bitemporal hemianopia ; slight 
jaundice. On 7/10/33 she had repeated haematemesis, and 
gradually sank and died. 

Pathologist's Post-mortem Report 

Dr. C. G. H. Morse, honorary pathologist to the hospital, 
kindly made an exhaustive post-mortem examination, and 
reports as follows. 

The body is that of a daik-skinned and fat girl, very large 
and tall for her age. Face, neck, and hands are darker than 
the rest of the body. Skin generally is deeply bronzed, with 
pigmentation no more marked in axillae or folds of the skin. 
There are no localized masses of fat. Facies slightly mongo! 
m type. Neck short, and thick at the base. No thyroid 
enlargement. Breasts small, nipples indrawn, and areolae 
deeply pigmented, 

Sfciiff.-— -Hair soft and black. Skin soft, and cuts like that 
of a child. • Nothing abnormal in size or shape of head * 
calvarium of normal thickness ; dura mater normal. There 
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is slight general oedema of- the brain with ‘some excess of 
cerebrospinal fluid ; no haemorrhage or tumour found, 
Pituitary gland normal in size. The right frontal sinus con 
tamed a calculus about the si/e of a pea lying loose in other- 
wise healthy surroundings. No disease of sphenoid, ethmoid 
or cavernous sinuses. Cerebral vessels normal. Nasopharynx 
normal. 

Neck and Thorax. — -Thyroid gland slightly small for size of 
patient. Thymus gland not found. There is passive con- 
gestion of both lung bases ; findings otherwise normal. Some 
small amount of clear fluid is present in both pleural cavities. 
Die heart is normal in size, the muscle soft and greasy ; the 
endocardium and aortic lining arc stained red, and there are 
two small patches of recent aortitis near the coronary openings 
The valves are healthy. 

Abdomen. — the abdominal walls arc fat. There are many 
lineae about the lower abdomen and hips ; slight amount of 
clear fluid in peritoneum ; no evidence of fat necrosis. Stomach 
very distended ; contains much gas, and a small quantity of 
grumntis fluid and mucus ; no source of haemalcmcsis found 
intestines distended but otherwise normal. 

Liver. — Small, contracted, green in colour, and feels very 
bard — weight 2 lb. Gall-bladder distended and full of green 
bile ; contains two pigment stones. On section, the whole 
liver consists of pale yellowish-brown nodular masses in a thick 
fibrous stroma. The prussian-blue test is very markedly 
positive. 

Kidneys. — Large, soft, and congested. -The left kidney has 
a large perinephric abscess behind it, with one or two ounces 
of thick creamy pus ; no pus found in the kidney itself. 

Pancreas. — Quite black in colour and foul-smelling. On 
section the tissue does not appear diseased apart from the 
black colour. Prussian-blue test very markedly plus — in Tact, 
rather more so than in the case of the liver. Great distension 
of splenic vein is present. 

Spleen. — Not enlarged, very soft, and rotten. 

Suprnrenals. — The right cannot he found. The left supra- 
renal is very friable, and in a mass of fat, but some of it can 
be removed in pieces. These appear darker in colour than 
normal. Uterus, tubes, and ovaries are small, and of infantile 
type. 

Microscopical Findings 

Liver. — In addition to data already reported, sections of the 
liver show' an active perilobular fibrosis. The interlobular 
fibrous tissue is very much thickened, and vascularity is in- 
creased. Near the external capsule of the organ, which is 
very thick, many small areas of six or seven cubical cells, 
resembling liver cells, are to be seen in the fibrous tissue. 
The cell outlines are indistinct, but the nuclei are clear and 
granular. Similar groups of cells are also seep in the dense 
fibrous tissue at the angles of the lobules near the vessels. 
There are no more than seven cells seen in one group, and 
such groups have a thin capsule. The liver tissue itself is 
completely degenerated everywhere. The cells have hardly 
taken up the stain ; no nuclei can be seen. There are masses 
of fat globules, especially noticeable near tile periphery of the 
lobules. In most of the lobules the central veins are not seen, 
but one area shows a sclerosed mass in that site, with a feu- 
small lymphocytes round it. 

Pancreas. — Sections show an advanced fibrosis. The gland 
cells are atrophied and partly necrotic. No cells can be recog- 
nized at all ; iron reaction very marked. 

Pituitary Body. — Sections show a healthy gland. 

Suprarenal {Left). — Sections show normal gland. 

Thyroid. No marked abnormality, except a slight thicken- 

in'- of the interacinar tissue, with some infiltration by small 
lymphocytes. 

Ovary [Right). — Normal ovarian tissue with active ovula- 
tion- (This does not conform with the statement that the 
patient had no menstruation or menstrual symptoms.) 

1 spleen —No marked change ; passive congestion only. 

Kidney —Advanced cloudy swelling in almost every part. 
Glomeruli shrimken and cells indistinct. A few tubules only 
shoiv almost normal structure. 

The condition of the pancreas and liver, which are exten- 
sively fibrosed and necrotic, show tills case to be one of 
atrophic cirrhosis of the liver. The origin of the condition is. 
however, obscure. The pathological findings agree with the 
diagnosis of bronzed diabetes. - ! 
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. Discussion 

From all appearances this was a case of bronzed diabetes. 
In only one specimen of urine was there any sugar to be 
found, and that simply a trace. “ With the skin pigmenta- 
tion of considerable depth and of a definite bronze hue, 
especially on exposed parts, and with two occasions on 
which the patient was jaundiced so that the bilious con- 
junctiva was clearly evident and the cirrhosis of the liver 
suspected, one could only suppose that the girl, even at 
her age of 20 years, bad died of haemocliromatosis. At 
no time was the liver palpable ; -it had become shrunken 
and small, so that one was uncertain about its size on 
clinical examination. During life, although a provisional 
diagnosis of haemocliromatosis was made, it was not then 
possible to confirm it ; this was done only after the post- 
mortem examination. The cause and the pathogenesis of 
the atrophodermia of the face, rare as this condition is, 
.are capable of easy explanation. In the case of this 'girl 
tlie subcutaneous tissues and skeleton increased so rapidly 
in growth that the skin could not accommodate itself to 
the increased bulk, and became overstretched, as it did at 
the same time about hips and thighs.- The lesions of 
the face occurred in the course of two weeks or so, and, 
pinkish in colour at first, paled after some weeks. 


Clinical Memoranda 


EFFECTS OF UTERINE CONDITIONS UPON THE 
BARIUM MEAL : FIBROIDS SIMULATING 
CARCINOMA COLI 
( With Special Plate) 

Abnormal conditions of the uterus may at times have 
curious effects upon the barium meal examination. The 
following case is submitted as of possible interest in this 
respect. 

The patient, who was in her fifty-sixth year, was on a 
visit to this country, and sought advice concerning " weak- 
ness, anaemia, and constipation/' for which, during the 
previous year, she had been under constant treatment with 
practically no improvement. From the extreme pallor the 
anaemia was obvious ; blit investigation proved it to be of a 
secondary character. She was still menstruating somewhat 
profusely and slightly irregularly, but she did not appear to 
regard these symptoms as of importance, because she " had 
been accustomed to them all her life." The history of a 
myomectomy thirteen years previously was then elicited, 
and one naturally suspected further fibroid growth. 

Attempts to carry out an ordinary examination per rectum 
or per vaginam met with scant success, for the patient at 
once and involuntarily fell into a state of clonic spasm, 
doubtless consequent upon an atresia of the vagina, whici 
all operative efforts had failed to relieve. Her marriage, 
indeed, had never been consummated. Repeated attempts to 
examine would no doubt have been successful, for the pahtn 
was a sensible woman, and anxious to attain some measure 
of health ; but, out of interest in the influence of itteaao 
conditions upon the barium meal, I gave her a small mea , 
and asked her to return in eight hours. I felt reasonal>> 
certain that I should then obtain a radiograph, which wou 
clearly demonstrate the abdominal condition, and wmc 1 
would be of use to me in discussing with the worried, 
relatives the drastic treatment which I had in mind- ^ ,c 
result is shown in the illustration (see Special Plate), wnic 1 
presents apparently the characteristic appearances of car 
cinoma of the bowel, itself a not unlikely diagnosis m 
case. Another x-ray photograph was taken twenty-four iou 
after the meal, and this presents the same appearances, e>\ I 
that the ascending colon is empty, and a few smaj 
of the meal, roughly a half to one inch in diameter, 
found a way into the rectum. . 
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Air. Aubrey Goodwin operated upon this patient for me 
a feu- davs later, and removed by hysterectomy a mass of 
uterine fibroids. To the upper surface and sides - of the 
uterine mass the colon was densely adherent, and was indeed 
most difficult to separate. This may have 'been the result 
o£ an artificial disposition of the omentum after the previous 
myomectomy, but, more probably, was due to peritonitis 
following that operation. There was no evidence of malignant 
disease either in the bowel or in the uterus. The skiagraphic 
appearance of colcnic obstruction was thus well explained. 

The more usual effect of fibroids upon the barium meal 
is to cause the mass of barium-filled bowels to be borne, 
as it were, upon an upward curving platform, situated 
just above the pubis — an appearance that is diagnostic 
to anyone keeping it in mind. 

Radiographic examination in most cases of suspected 
fibroids would, of course, be a redundant measure ; but 
a case such as has been described may have its value 
in suggesting the need for a more accurate knowledge 
of the manner in which the barium meal may be dis- 
torted by uterine, tubal, or ovarian conditions. These 
may well exist unsuspected, and, by complicating a 
routine barium examination, may give rise occasionally 
to erroneous and, perhaps, needlessly alarming diagnoses. 

Kensington, W. A. C, Hill, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 


PATHOLOGICAL FRACTURE IN GUMMA OF TIBIA 
(With Special Plate) 

The rarity of the condition in these days and the excellent 
skiagraphic evidence seem to justify a report on a case 
of pathological fracture in gumma of the tibia. 

An ex-seaman and decker, aged 56, was admitted to 
South mead Hospital, Bristol, on .February .2nd, 1933.. On 
the anterior surface of his left leg was a large oval ulcer; 
secondarily infected and foul-smelling. The edge had a 
" punched-out " appearance, the floor was covered partially 
by a dirty-Icoking slough, and bone was felt by a probe 
through a base of unhealthy granulations. The surrounding 
tissues showed pigmentation and ** tissue-paper " scarring, 
and the distal part of the leg was markedly ccdematous. 
The whole leg was painful and tender on palpation, owing 
to its neglected, and inflamed state. The right leg showed 
similar scarring and some superficial ulceration.' There was 
some inguinal adenitis in both groins, but no varicose veins. 
Further examination revealed nothing of importance beyond 
signs of neglect and undemutrition, associated with a mild 
pyrexia and malaise. 

The history of the ulceration was vague, but the following 
was fairly certain. The condition started as a hard lump on 
the M shin bone " about eighteen months previously, which 
broke down and ulcerated a few months later. The patient 
did not consult a doctor, and, during this time (at least 
twelve months), he had no local cr general treatment of any 
sort. He was- out of work, and Had recently remained in 
bed on account of pain in the leg on walking ; this was 
also severe at night. Syphilis was denied. A diagnosis of 
gumma of the tibia, with possible malignant changes, was 
made. The patient was given a .nourishing diet, and was 
put on gradually increasing doses of iodides and mercury. 
Rest and elevation of the limb, with suitable dressings, 
relieved the pain. 

The blood Wassermann reaction was negative. The patho- 
logical report on a piece of the edge of the.-ulcer was as 
follows. “This is a chronic ulcer. The base is composed 
of dense fibrous tissue, partly necrotic in places. There is 
much plasma-cell infiltration, especially around the numerous 
small vessels. There is no evidence of tubercle or malignancy. 
The appearances suggest specific disease." 

A skiagram of the left leg shows a fairly uniform localized 
destruction of the middle third of the shaft of the tibia, 
with several small sequestra in this area. There is 'dense 
sclerosis of the surrounding bone, and also subperiosteal new- 
bone formation. The appearances are characteristic of an 
« inflammatory lesion. Finally, the pathological fracture, with 
little anatomical displacement and no signs of union, com- 


pletes a fairly typical picture of a gumma of bone. .This com- 
paratively rare manifestation of syphilis is definitely confirmed 
by the biopsy, despite the negative Wassermann reaction. - 
Although there was a marked improvement in the general 
and local condition of the patient under medical treatment 
during the following weeks, it was obvious that the ulcer 
would never heal or the fracture unite owing to the gross 
sepsis. Amputation was refused, however, until ,two months 
after admission, when the leg was amputated above the 
knee-joint; The stump healed by first intention, and when 
the patient was seen six months, after operation he looked 
fit and healthy. 

I have' to thank Dr. A. D. Fraser for the pathological 
report on the ulcer, and Dr. P. Phillips, medical super- 
intendent of the hospital, for permission to publish this case. 

L. Roland Jordan, M.B., M.R.C.S., 
Late Assistant Medical Officer, Southmead 
' Hospital, Bristol. 


LACTATION ASSOCIATED WITH BLEEDING FROM 
. THE BREASTS 

In the case described below it' was not considered justi- 
fiable to excise a piece of the breast for biopsy, especially 
as in all the reported cases the condition has cleared up. 
In the absence of further evidence the condition is 
presumed to be due to an excessive engorgement. - 

A primipara, aged 29, was admitted a few hours after 
delivery on September 21st, 1933, to the Leeds Maternity 
Hospital for severe post-partum haemorrhage. She improved 
after restorative treatment, including blood transfusion. The 
next day the baby was put to the breast, and it was noticed 
that the secretion from both breasts was' a dirty brown 
colour, suggesting the presence of blood. This suggestion 
u-as confirmed by a histological report from Dr. .Hickman. 
The patient stated that' no blood' had come from the breasts 
previously. -Examination -revealed no lesion of the nipples 
and no palpable' tumour. Owing to the patient’s poor general 
condition breast feeding was not continued, but a little 
secretion was exhausted daily while the patient was in 
hospital. The amount -of blood lessened progressively, until 
on discharge ' the milk was the colour of weak cafd au lait. 
The patient was seen again on November 10th, 1933 ; the 
breasts were re-examined, and nothing abnormal was detected. 
She stated that there had been no milk or blood from the 
breasts since she left hospital. 

Very few cases of this type are to be found in the 
■ literature. Fitzwilliarns 1 quotes two of those I have been 
able to find which resemble the present one, and considers 
the condition to be due to " apparently simple engorge- 
ment prior to' the establishment of milk,” One of the cited 
cases 2 was that of a 3-para, aged 26, who had had no 
abnormality of lactation with previous pregnancies. 
Oozing from the left nipple occurred during massage one 
week before the confinement. The right nipple discharged 
blood after the confinement. No milk appeared till the 
sixth day, when there were a few drops after oozing of 
.blood from the right breast. The flow of blood ceased 
from the right breast on the next day. The left breast 
bled for another week before milk came. Buckle deduces 
that bleeding from the breast at the end of pregnancy or 
early in the puerperium need not occasion alarm.- It is 
self-limited, produces no ill effects, and does not call for 
treatment. The other cited case is that of , Habergritz. 3 
The patient, a primipara, noticed bloodstains on her 
underlinen near the breasts at about twenty weeks. It 
continued through pregnancy, and there was also epistaxis 
on two or three occasions. It ceased two days before labour, 
but reappeared the day after labour in increased amount. 
Breast feeding was stopped, as nothing hut blood was 
drawn. The colour of the secretion began to change on 
the seventh day ; by the eighth it resembled ordinary 
colostrum. The child was put to the breast, and nothing 
further abnormal was observed. The woman was quite 
healthy: there was no haemorrhagic diathesis. 
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Ivrauss 4 describes a case in which blood-staiued secretion 
was first noticed to be coming from the breasts during 
labour. Caesarean section was done for contracted pelvis, 
and the bleeding persisted until twelve days after the 
operation, when it gradually disappeared. It is stated 
that blood came from the upper ducts in the ‘nipple of 
each side, while colostrum was secreted from the lower 
ducts. On the sixth day after the operation a small piece 
was excised from the tipper half of one breast for histology. 
The microscopical picture resembled a ” cystofibroma 
phyllodcs mammae,” which, from the description, appears 
to be like what we should call an intracanalicular fibro- 
adenoma ', there was some diffuse fibrosis of the breast. 
It is not staled whether there was a palpable nodule at 
the site of biopsy. Apparently once the blood had dis- 
appeared from the milk it did not recur. 

RETf.RFNCf s 

■ Fitrnillinms: Proc. Hoy. Sac. Med.. 1924-5. sviii, 100. 

3 Buckle: /mien. Amec. Mat. Assoc., 1909, lm, 2006. 

3 Haborcritz: Quoted in Laurel, 1S90, u, 1 to. 

4 Krauss: ZcnltoHA. 1 . Gyniili., 1991, lv, 165, 

A. M. Clave. M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Honorary Obstetric Surgeon. Leeds Maternity 
Hospital ; Honorary Assistant Surgeon, 
Hospital lor Women at Leeds. 


A CAUDAL APPENDAGE 

Owing to the comparative rarity of this condition tile 
following case of a “ tailed " ehild seems tvorthy of record. 

A male child was born in the City < of London Maternity 
Hospital, under the care o£ Mr. 'V. McKim McCullagh , ot 
lanuary 21st, 1934, and weighed 6 lb. 4 oz. It was perfectly 
normal except that it possessed a caudal appendage, the 
’ttaciL.n o nbich was midway between the posterior 
superior iliac spines. The 

muscle, because a stimulus, 
such as stroking the buttock, 
caused the tail to wriggle. 
,Y-ray examination showed no 
evidence of banc. 

Tile question of treatment 
arose, and it was suggested 
that the appendage might be 
left, as its possessor could dc- 
, U SUI rive pecuniary benefit ill later 

A . ‘ -V, 3 1 years as an exhibit in a 

travelling circus. However, it 
.a ...Jl %yas fcIt that Hie presence of 
such an abnormality' would 
affect the child psychically, 
with which view the parents 
i When the child was five weeks old, therefore, the 

appendage dt“£ byT" 

chikl was normal- 

„ , the literature shows that a very similar 

Trcrorted by M. Errard.* The " tail,'’ which 
CaS % r inches long was removed. There is no mention 
" a to f whether the child could wriggle the tall . B . Chatter- 
aS * a case which occurred in a male Hindu baby. 

The "toft was three to three'and a half inches long, and 
The tan ' sacrum 1 it enjoyed some 

was b T he parents in this case refused to 

degree of mme ^l th g iame of the child had begun 

— 1 «-**• 

R T McNeill Love, M.S.Lond., F.R.C.S., 

Consulting Surgeon. London Mater nity Hospital. 

— T » r . B„f/ Ct Win. Ac ta Soc. Atinlomiiliic, 1922. 

igSterto njf i^n MCA. Gac. August, 1903. 



R eview s 

SURGERY OF THE SYMPATHETIC SYSTEM 
Tlie publication of a book devoted entirely’ to the surgery 
of the sympathetic nervous system is a notable milestone 
in the history’ of surgery and also 'an indication of the 
great advance which has been made in our knowledge ol 
the subject since Alexander, in 1S99, published his experi- 
ences in the treatment of epilepsy’ by cervical sy-mpath- 
ectomy.. It is well; therefore, that the writing of such 
a volume, 1 which' wc believe to be the first in the English 
language, should have been in the hands of Professor 
G. E. Gask and Mr. Paterson Ross, whose work in this 
branch is already widely known and accepted. In scope 
the hook covers the whole range of sympathetic surgery, 
but, cjuite properly, the main feature is the space devoted 
to the methods of selecting suitable cases for operation 
and to descriptions of the various tests which form a 
part of the pre-operative investigation. 

There are, unfortunately, still very’ wide gaps in our 
knowledge of the anatomy and especially of the physio- 
logy of this system, but the account given by these authors 
constitutes a very good summary of present ideas. There 
is a considerable divergency between Continental and 
English opinions upon some aspects of sympathetic physio- 
logy, hut although this book very naturally- shows a 
slight English bias the authors have taken a broad i«r 
of the whole question, as is well instanced by this 
quotation from the section upon the highly controversi 
subject of periarterial sympathectomy: 

" At present the trend of surgical opinion in this country 
is opposed to it, owing largely to the inability o 
anatomists and physiologists to reconcile this procedure 
the results of their researches, and it has become fashi ™ 
to say* that the operation has no place in surgery, mm 
no doubt, however, that in a certain small group ot cue 
latory disorders the operation produces definite improve® ■ 
and it is foolish to refuse to recognize the improvement, 
to refuse patients the benefit of the operation ^ly bcc^ 
there is no scientific basis on which to justify the prcccu 
or to explain the results." 

In view of the great weight of Continents opinion 1 
accordance with this statement we recognize its J>- 
and its inclusion somehow gives one greater confi 
accepting the claims made elsewhere in t0 

other methods, even if their moderation faded M 
do so. Particularly interesting to the °P eratl "° s "f ]ate 
is the description of the approaches o ti() n 

ganglion, for here the authors have evolved a 
of the anterior approach, which they have successful* 
practised on a number of cases, apparently t ^ 
exclusion of the more commonly adopted ^"^ cicD t 
as described by Adson. Few will hate i had ^ uni ^ 
experience of both methods to be in a * dollW 

a competent comparison, but there 6an be h«l e 
that the posterior operation is associated ,? mite d, 

loss Of blood, the exposure is somewhat m , t _ 

anaesthetization, both Tocal and general, more^ ^ 

and the convalescence rather more prolo g thef e 

point of view of difficulty or ease of posterior 
is little to choose, but anyone used 
approach who tries the other “ethod will at ^ 
convinced that it merits ^much more attent^ th 
been paid to it in the past. In p dorsal 

approaches, which tins replaces thcs«°n ^ 
ganglion was often left, and so its contnbuhon^ ^ 

brachial plexus (nerve ° fi f K n U LdTnsures as complete 
method remedies this deficiency a d 
a removal as the posterior TOiife. 

+ 163 ; 29 figures, 13 plates. 16s.) 
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In Raynaud's disease the authors, as a result of post- ■ 
operative tests, reach the same conclusions as Lewis that 
the condition is a local arterial one and that a sympath- 
ectomy merely lowers the threshold at which the spasm 
occurs. The vexed question of why- the results in the 
upper limb are less satisfactory than those in the lower 
is discussed, and the explanation put forward that this 
is a result of a greater normal vaso-coristrictor tone in 
the lower extremity, and not attributable, as is often 
assumed, to a less radical operation. The authors, indeed, 
point out that the cervico-thoracic ‘ ganglionectomy is 
really the more radical operation, since it- removes 
ganglion cells rather than preganglionic fibres ; it is 
equally arguable, however, that the preganglionic fibre 
has a wider sphere of control than the cell itself, and 
is therefore the more logical point of attack. In the 
chapter on the visceral motor system chief attention is 
devoted to megacolon. A well-balanced account Of the 
anatomical basis of the various operative procedures is 
given, but this does not suffice to explain why apparently 
good results are obtainable by so many different methods. 
Another question of interest is that of a left-sided bias 
in the supply of the colon ; the authors state that 
"bilateral lumbar ganglionectomy lias been carried out 
with good results, but there is little indication that the 
removal of the right trunk contributed any appreciable 
benefit, though on anatomical grounds the bilateral 
operation must be considered the more rational pro- 
cedure.” With this we agree: there can be no doubt 
that, whatever the anatomical and morphological con- 
siderations, many of the earlier cases in which a left-sided 
sympathectomy alone was performed gave very good 
results, which have remained permanent for many years, 
so that this question must remain sub judice. The aetio- 
logical relationship of certain types of bladder dys- 
function, hydro-ureter, and hydronephrosis to. megacolon 
is recognized, but the need for full investigation before 
embarking upon operation is perhaps insufficiently 
stressed. Oft-times a sympathectomy will give good 
results, but less radical methods of 'relief are frequently 
advisable. In any case, it would be futile to expect- results 
from a sympathetic operation where secondary' fibrotic 
changes have occurred. 

A final chapter deals with sympathectomy in the relief 
of pain, and here we find a short but very' clear discussion 
of the cause and treatment of causalgia. Angina pectoris 
is also considered and the conclusion reached that a 
cervico-thoracic ganglionectomy is the method 'of choice, 
although the only personal experience of the authors 
appears to be of a paravertebral alcohol injection, after 
the manner of White. That the injection was successful 
was indicated by the development of a permanent Horner’s 
syndrome, and the result was freedom from pain up to 
the time of publication. Altogether we have nothing but 
praise for this book, which is excellently printed and 
produced. We congratulate the authors not only upon 
having written the first English book on the subject, 
but also upon a very' notable contribution to surgical 
literature. 

SHORT HISTORY OF PHYSIOLOGY 
The publishers of a new series of short histories have been 
singularly fortunate in their choice of writers, and in none 
more so than in the latest volume 2 to be issued. Dr. K. J. 
Franklin, a Fellow of Oriel College and the university 
demonstrator of pharmacology, is a distinguished member 
of that scientific school which has done so much to estab- 
lish the reputation of the University' of Oxford in this 
branch of knowledge. In the present little book he has 
compressed the age-long history of physiology- in such 


an interesting manner that it has to be read from preface 
to epilogue, for it is a fascinating story-. Beginning with 
Aicmaeon of Croton, who flourished in the latter half of 
the sixth century b.c., he passes in review the work of 
Aristotle, of Erasistratus, and of Galen. Then comes a 
long interval, during which the work of Galen remained 
unquestioned until Leonardo da Vinci, Andreas Vesalius, 
and Michael Servetus overthrew the old teaching and 
opened up new problems, for they- inquired of nature by 
experiment. The work of Harvey- is commented upon, 
and for some reason Dr. Franklin assumes that he suffered 
as a y-oung man from gout. Of this there is no evidence, 
and if Harvey really was laid aside for a time at the 
university, it is more likely to have been from some form 
of intermittent fever, then so frequent in Cambridge. 
Later -in life he was gouty, -but the gargantuan meals in 
Germany, when he travelled with the Earl of Arundel, 
were an all-sufficient cause. Then comes the wonderful 
period when Willis and Lower, Boy-le and Mayow, were 
working in Oxford ; Leeuwenhoek, Swammerdam, and 
Malpighi abroad. The stream of knowledge never again 
slackened. Haller and Hunter, by their teaching, Priestley-, 
Lavoisier, and Scheele, by' destroy-ing the phlogiston 
theory, advanced physiology. Finally-, there came the 
work of our own time, which has resulted in physiology 
becoming, in Dr. Franklin’s words, " the experimental 
study of the normal function of- living organisms or of 
their constituent parts.” The book is well adapted to 
the beginner, for it is written clearly- and simply ; it is 
useful to the advanced student, for 'it shows in an orderly 
manner the various steps made in the progress of the 
science. There is a full index of names. 


INTRODUCTION TO NEUROLOGY 
The only- introduction to -the study- of neurology which is 
of any real value to the student is a sound knowledge of 
the essentials of the anatomy- and - physiology of the 
nervous system. Until recently, the. only- means the 
student had of acquiring this necessary- groundwork was 
to search among the standard textbooks for such facts as 
seemed to be relevant. Here he found himself in two 
difficulties : the first was that of knowing what to learn 
and what to omit ; the second — which has increased. 
Owing to the recent strides made in . neuro-anatomy- — . 
that of knowing where to find a summary- of the newer 
work. An Introduction to the Study of the. Nervous 
System ? by Hewer and Sandes, combines in outline the 
necessary- basis of topographical anatomy- with a balanced 
Summary- of the more recent contributions to neurology 
Which have apppared from time to time in various mono- 
graphs and journals. 

The first part opens with a brief account of the different 
types of neurone and supporting tissues, with an account 
of the effects of nerve section. Next follows a series of 
short chapters on fibre tracts, cerebellar connexions, con- 
nexions of the corpus striatum, and the autonomic nervous 
System, together with a description of the blood supply 
of the brain and a brief account of the cerebro-spinal fluid. 
This section is not intended as a complete description, for 
the reader is assumed to be already- in possession of the 
main facts of gross anatomy-. Much of the information, 
therefore, is presented in precis form under tabulated 
headings — an arrangement which, while making for 
brevity and ease of reference, is apt at times to give rise 
to ambiguity-. An example of this appears in Chapter IX. 
where " the anterior and posterior cerebral branches of 
the carotid ” are referred to as a part of the circle of 


c ompre»-ea tne age-long mstory of physiology- m such ■> .-in Introduction to the Study of 'the Nervous System. Bv 
Londoif:'' J.' B^e.' Sons°Lnd Dant'lSn, UdMPp.' net') Hdnen^Ltd^'fpp F i«1' C3 fgura 
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W illis. In tliis part of the book will be found many 
excellent schematic diagrams in colour, illustrating the 
course of fibre tracts and the connexions of the various 
nuclear masses. It is these diagrams, themselves the 
result of considerable teaching experience, that give the 
book its distinctive character, and make possible the 
reduction of the text to a mere 130 pages of letterpress. 
Few of the usual illustrations arc inserted, there being 
no figure, for example, of the arteries at the base of the 
brain. 

The second half of the book is written from the physio- 
logical and clinical standpoint. Here will be found 
descriptions of the various kinds of sensibility and recent 
views as to their localization ; the clinical eflects of inter- 
ference with motor and sensory tracts at various levels ; 
the features of pyramidal and extra pyramidal rigidity ; 
the role of the autonomic nervous system ; and the various 
causes of aphasia. Though all these chapters arc brief 
they arc clearly written, and each section is provided 
with a short bibliography. 

It will be seen from the above outline that this book, 
while making no claim to completeness, should prove 
most helpful for supplementary reading, as it furnishes 
in small compass so much that is apt to be overlooked 
by the average student. 


VACCINE AND SERUM THERAPY 

There is certainly room for a volume on vaccine and 
serum therapy in Churchill’s Recent Advances Series, and 
the new book on this subject is a welcome addition to 
the set.' 1 It has been written by two authors who have 
special experience in this type of work. Dr. G. F, Petrie, 
who contributes the chapters on serum therapy, is bacterio- 
logist in charge of the Scrum Department of the Lister 
Institute at Elstree, and Professor Alexander Fleming, 
the author of the sections on vaccines, is the assistant 
director of the inoculation department at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London. The general plan of the book is a 
consideration of serum and vaccine treatment in different 
diseases, which are discussed chapter by chapter. This 
is convenient for reference purposes, and readers can look 
up such a disease as lobar pneumonia and find what can 
be done in treatment or prophylaxis by scrum and 
vaccines. Most of the chapters, have a good list of refer- 
ences at the end, and the book is carefully documented. 
There is also a satisfactory index, both for subjects and 
for authors. ______ 


DIET IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 

A reliable' guide to dietetics for' practitioners is at the 
present time sure of a welcome, and when it comes 
from the pen of Dr. John D. Comrie of Edinburgh, the 
author of Black’s Medical Dictionary, its popularity 
can be taken for granted. In his Diet in Health and 
Sickness 3 the author has aimed at giving precise directions 
for diets suited to different conditions. The first five 
chapters deal with the physiology of foods and dietetic 
principles in a simple, intelligible way, aided by graphic 
representation of various foodstuffs and their components. 
The sixth chapter is devoted to the preparation of food, 
and may have been passed for press before the publication 
of McCance and Shipp's report on the effects of cooking 
on flesh foods, 0 for it speaks of the value of " sealing " 


* Recent Advances in Vaccine and Serum Therapy Bv A. 
•lemine. F.K.CS, and G. F. Petrie, M.D. London: J. and A. 
'hurchill. 1934. (Pp. 463. I5s ) , _ _ . ,. . rt c r 

6 Diet in Health and Stchness By J. D. Comrie, J3.bc., 

ID London: A. and C. Black, Ltd 1933 (Pp. 240 5s. net) 

« Medical Research Council, Special Report Senes Ro.^187. ihe 
'hemistry ol Flesh Foods and their Losses on Cooking. By K. A. 
IcCance and H. L. Shipp. H.M. Stationery Office. (2s. 6d. net.) 


ie surface of roast meat and the steaming of fish as if 
those processes had never been called in question. But 
the actual cooking directions are admirable, and neither 

oo complicated nor too costly. Incidentally one is 
inclined to ask if any sane diabetic really eats bran 
biscuits nowadays. 

The chapter on normal diet is short and to the point, 
and the diagrams showing the calories obtainable by pound 
weight and sixpenny worth are especially , clear. In allow- 
ing oatmeal porridge for breakfast every day the cost of 
cooking is not mentioned, nor is the unsuitability of 
porridge for some English digestions reckoned with. 
Margarine is recommended without sufficient indications 
as to the method of securing that it shall possess either 
adequate nutritive value or vitamin content. The diets 
for expectant mothers, infants, and children are good ; 
but, if space had permitted, the author's advice on hoiv 
to cope with the practical difficulties of feeding abnormal 
infants would have enhanced the value of this chapter. 
The last seven chapters deal with diets in particular 
diseases and disorders. Here the directions are brief, 
sound, and free from fads or cranks. The author is 
probably wise to have given particulars of some special 
diets, such as Salisbury's, Tufnell’s, and Gerson’s, whose 
ultimate survival in our armamentarium against disease is 
already doubtful. 

The book is most readably attractive, and contains In 
small compass many of the directions which the busy 
practitioner requires, and for which he might search long 
and vainly in more pretentious volumes. 


ESCAPE FROM BOREDOM 
When preparing his Memoirs oj a Camp-Follower 1 Dr. 
Philip Gosse had the advantage of a box of letters 
written by him to his parents from the time he joined 
the R.A.M.C. in 1914 until the end of the war. He is, 
by inheritance, a naturalist as well as a writer, and birds 
and animals form the chief ingredient of his notes. This 
might have made a dull tale for the ordinary reader, but 
in fact the only dry thing about the book is the author’s 
humour. One need not be versed in the ways of wild 
creafures to enjoy it, for there is a quality about the 
writing that brings reader and writer together. Philip 
Gosse found solace, amid the horror and the ugliness 
and the ennui of war, by the exercise of his trained and 
loving eye for bird and beast and flower. He had also 
more than a naturalist’s eye for the oddities and 
absurdities of human behaviour, and his journal abounds 
in crisply told stories, quaint observations, and unex- 
pected asides. From the medical' point of view it 
full of interest and amusement for those of us who have 
memories of service abroad as civilian members of the 
R.A.M.C. Some of the jokes against himself, ‘arising 
out of collisions or misunderstandings with “ authority, 
might, , we suspect, have been told with greater truth, 
though with less fun, if he had made the other person 
appear as the butt. There are, however, enough con- 
versations and half-comments to reveal the author's true 
opinion of the pompous kind of professional soldier and 
of Poona snobbery in wartime. Towards God’s humbler 
creatures he is uniformly sympathetic and tolerant , 
though appointed Rat Officer to the Second Army, and 
energetic in their suppression, he cannot bring himself 
to write unkindly even about rats. The scene of the 
larger part of this very human book is laid in Flanders, 
where Captain Gosse served in and out of the trenches 
for three years ; he was then moved to India, which 
provided him with a rich harvest of fa una to stud y. 


1 Memoirs of a Camp-Follower. By Philip 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1934. jPp. xvi + SVO. 
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Dr. Arthur P. Noyes, medical superintendent of j 
Rhode Island State Hospital for Mental Diseases, has I 
written a book entitled Modern Clinical Psychiatry , s which I 
is intended to meet the needs of medical students and ; 
practitioners. The volume is an elaboration of a series i 
of lectures delivered by its author to senior medical j 
students who, for the sake of experience, chose to spend I 
their vacation period at the State Hospital. An effort 
has been made to avoid limiting its presentation to one 
of description only, but rather to include discussion also 
of some of the psvchobiological forces and processes lead- 
ing to the clinical pictures that confront the student. 
The author reveals himself throughout this book as an 
excellent teacher, and we do not doubt that those students 
who sacrificed their summer vacation to attend his lectures 
were amply rewarded. 

A useful little book, entitled A Medical Guide for 
Trawler Officers,'' has been compiled by Dr. J. Burns, 
the medical officer of the Hull Steam Trawlers Insurance 

% Modtrn Chmcal Psychiatry , "By Arthur P. Noyes, M.D. 
Philadelphia and London. \V. B. Saunders Company li)34. (Pp. 
4S6 net 1 

* -f Guide for Trailer Officers Bv J. Bums, M.B., 

<‘h B. L-utrfl bv the joint Amalgamated Arbitration and Naviga- 
tion CoumnUee, St. Andrew's, Dock, Hull. *Pp. 124 ; illustrated ) 


and Protecting Co., Ltd. The book is a guide in first aid 
for injuries and the elementary diagnosis and treatment of 
the diseases most commonly to be met with in trawlers at 
sea. These Hull trawlers are equipped with a standard 
first-aid outfit and medicine chest, and Dr. Bums explains 
how the best use can be got out of both of these very 
necessary articles. The opening sections of the book 
explain such elementary' details of anatomy' and physio- 
logy as are absolutely necessary for the understanding of 
the subsequent chapters on injuries and sickness and the 
proper application of the methods recommended for deal- 
ing with them. The book is admirably practical, and 
should be of the greatest assistance to trawler skippers 
and mates when they find themselves up against medical 
problems and have the sole responsibility for deciding 
what has got to be done about it. 

The numerical summary in the Medical and Dental 
Students' Register '• for 1933 shows that 2,2S7 medical 
students registered last year, representing an increase of 
340 over the figure for 1932, and of 644 over that for 1931 ; 
the entry was, in fact, by' far the largest recorded during 
5 the past thirteen years. The number of dental students 
registered in 1933 was 3S3, an advance of 61 over the figure 
; for the previous year, and the largest entry since 1920. 

; Published for the Ge-eral Medical Council by Constable and 
t Co., Ltd., 10,_Orange Street, W.C.2. 


Preparations 

TROCAR AND CANNULA FOR INJECTION TREATMENT 
OF HYDROCELE 

Mr Rodney Maixgot, F.RC.S. (London, \V.), writes: 

There are numerous types of trocar and cannula used for 
tappmg hydroceles, but the one which 1 have had specially- 
adapted for rav own use has proved both practical and 
tatislactorv. It consists of a trocar and cannula, made in 
mo sires (the large site equal to a 10 S.W. gauge, and the 
s-nall sue equal to a 12 SAY. gauge), and a rubber connexion 
j icce with special bayonet-fitting mount. 

The trocar and cannula is introduced into the hydrocele sac, 
and the finger-piece is firmly grasped between the thumb and 
index finger cf the left hand. The trocar is then withdrawn. 
After all the fluid in the hy'drocele sac has been evacuated 
a 10 c cm Sy-ringe is charged with a -suitable solution and 



attached to the cannula by means of the ruhber connexion. 
1 his connecting piece allows of a certain amount of flexibility 
in the manipulation of the syringe during the process of in- 
I'-ctn n At the completion of the injection the cannula is 
removed and the pans are massaged. 

Thn trocar and cannula is made for me bv Arnold and Sons 
ijohn Bell and Croyden), 52. Wigmore Street, London. \V.l. 

FLUOD-LIGHTING THE BLADDER 
Mr Clifford Morsox, F.R C S. (London, \V.), writes: 

The technique for prostatectomy introduced by Ham- 
Harris of Svdnev, Australia, requires perfect illumination 
Ot the bladder For the past six years I have used a special 
r. tractor winch overcomes certain difficulties common to all 
\ t-Mcal operations. 

First, the blades are fenestrated so that a minimum of 
mucous membrane is covered when the retractor is in position. 


and Appliances 

Secondly, they are so shaped that the abdominal wall as well 
as the bladder is retracted. Thirdly, they are of different sizes 
to meet the difficulties of alterations in depth of the bladder 
within the bony pelvis. Fourthly, the blade which holds 
back the postero-superior wall is so curved that the part 
immediately behind the interureteric bar is also retracted. 
Lastly, as the result of my adoption of the Harris technique 
for prostatectomy, Mr. Schranz of the Genito-Urinary Manu- 



facturing Company has electrified this retractor so that it 
fiood-hghts every nook and corner of the bladder as well as 
the prostatic bed, after removal of the prostate. 

The accompanying illustration shows quite clearlv how 
ingenious Mr. Schranz has been in adapting' this retractor 
for flood-lighting purposes. It will be noted that the lamps 
are situated at different levels within the bladder, and that 
‘. s , clev<;rl >’ concealed. The whole instrument can 
be boded without endangering the efficiencv of the electrical 
eainnmpr* 
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HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 


Ur. ALLEN DALEY’S REVIEW 
TIic problems in hospital administration arising out o£ 
the Local Government Act, 1929, were the subject of a 
paper read by Dr. W. Allen Daley, Principal Medical 
Officer, London 'County Council, at a meeting of the 
Section of Epidemiology and State Medicine ot the Royal 
Society of Medicine. The president of the Section, Dr. 
J. D. Rouxston, took the chair. 

Dr. Allen Daley said that it was now nearly four 
years since the comity and county borough authorities 
in this country became responsible for the public hospital 
provision in their areas, and enough time had elapsed to 
consider the position and review successes and failures. 
The dovetailing of public medical sendees under the 
Local Government Act had proved no easy matter and 
it would be some years yet before the process could be 
regarded as complete, even in the most progressive areas. 
There were advantages and disadvantages in the ' appro- 
priation •' of hospitals. From the point of view of the 
patient the great advantage of appropriation was that he 
could be admitted simply by application to the medical 
superintendent ; lie had no need to apply to the relieving 
officer, which was the normal method of admission to a 
Poor Law institution. The appropriated hospital was 
free from the hampering restrictions of the Public Assist- 
ance Order. The most important point on the reverse 
side concerned the recovery of the cost of treatment of 
extra -district patients. Safeguards for this were pro- 
vided in the Poor Law, but in the case of appropriated 
hospitals the legal position was by no means clear. 

Municipal Hospital Services 

The administration of a municipal general hospital 
service brought many new problems. The first was as to 
the amount and nature of hospital accommodation 
mccAw m an area. The number of hospital beds per 
I 000 of population varied enormously. For example, 
including the mental hospitals, the total hospital beds 
in England and Wales per 1,000 of population was 
9 477 while in London it was 19. Up to a P°mt which 
could not be determined with any accuracy, the demand 
for admission to hospital tended to grow u a l ie p 
vision of satisfactory accommodation. Such factors as 
domestic overcrowding, incidence. of endemic and occupa- 
ional diseTses, and the liability to road accidents in the 
locality of the hospital had to be borne m mm . 
assessing the needs of an area. In London and the large 
cities anil urbanized portions of county areas much could 
be done to provide special hospitals and special units in 
general' hospitals which would be qmte impossible i, 
fmall towns or rural counties. Examples of sucl. special 
units were children’s country hospitals for prolonged 
treatment, hospitals for chronic skin or eye diseMes, 
colonies for the epileptic, and convalescent homes. 
Special units might be required in only one of a senes 
of hospitals where particular skill was needed on the 
medica? or surgical side, or where equipment was very 
costlv' examples were plastic surgery, the treat- 
ment of chronic rheumatism, and deep x-ray or radium 
therapy. Other special units such as maternity, tu er- 
culosfs or venereal diseases wards and menta observa- 
tion units were required for groups of hospitals. There 
could be no uniformity for many reasons, one reason of 
great importance being the varying provision of voluntary 
; n fhQ neighbourhood . There should, be the 
fullest consultation on both sides as between the voluntary 
^ nil municipal institutions. In London some very useful 
3 "nrk had been done in the shape of two surveys, one 
of voluntary and the other of municipal hospital accom- 

ro0 A da ueneral impression obtained some years ago that 
whiie 8 voluutary hospitals had large waiting lists, Poor 


Law hospitals always had large numbers of empty beds. 
The former statement was true, but the position in the 
municipal hospitals required explanation. A voluntary 
hospital could decline to accept any patient ; a municipal 
hospital must admit on demand those who were medically 
destitute, including those sent on from a voluntary 
hospital. There were high and low tides of disease, 
and the municipal hospital had to be prepared for the 
high tide. In the months January to March the muni- 
cipal hospitals were sorely pressed for room, and only in 
the summer months was there surplus accommodation. 
In certain towns, particularly where the honorary staff of 
the voluntary hospital were attached to the municipal 
hospital, the municipal hospital at periods . of great 
demand dealt with patients on the waiting list of the 
voluntary hospital. As for out-patient departments, it 
would be a mistake for the municipal hospital to develop 
these on tlie lines of the voluntary hospital, and the 
London County Council set out the types of patients 
dealt with in its out-patient departments as follows: 
(1) casualties, accidents, and other emergencies ; (2) con- 
tinuation or after-care of former in-patients requiring 
further treatment after discharge ; (3) patients referred 
for consultation by any duly authorized medical officer 
of the council ; (4) patients requiring ante-natal or post- 
natal examination and treatment (5) patients entitled 
to outdoor medical relief ; (6) cases or classes of cases 
for special examination with or without treatment, 
authorized by the council’s medical officer. 

Practical Problems for Solution 

Dr. Daley touched briefly on other matters arising out 
of the change in administrative control. In many areas 
it was found that there was no definite relationship 
between tlie district medical officer and the medical super- 
intendent. Closer co-operation was most desirable. A 
considerable number of residential Poor Law schools were 
transferred, and these brought with them their own prob- 
lem. The best method of controlling infection, whether 
by quarantine blocks or by other methods, had not yet 
been finally settled. The transferred hospital service 
presented a great field for investigation and research. 
Cases could now be followed through and clinical re- 
search undertaken. In the largest authorities the 
opportunities for investigation afforded very wide scope- 
investigation could be carried out on types of hospital 
building. He did not believe that the ideal ward block 
had yet been designed. There were hundreds of points 
in the design and structure of a hospital on which there 
was no authoritative opinion. The standardization o 
equipment and mass purchasing was important.^ 1" 
London before 1930 there were twenty-six afferent 
I standards and as many different sets of contracts tor 
I hospitals. An illuminating sidelight was afforded by a 
i study of costing returns. Laundry statistics, for example- 
showed that the total cost of laundry per occupied bea 
in different hospitals varied from 2s. Sd. to 5s. 3d. F 
week, and the cost per 1.000 articles washed horn 
£2 7s. -Id. to more than double that amount. The same 
wide variations were 'found in crockery breakages. DJ® 
breakages of teacups varied from 30 per 100 residen 
over a period of six months to 257. The cost of s a 
dietary varied per 100 boarded staff per week from 
£30 5s. lid. to £44 16s. 4d. Another point was tn- 
training of medical superintendents. In a large h°sp 
the medical superintendents might be almost entir ) 
engaged in administrative work, but if provided 
lay assistance they could still take part in some clinical 
work. It was wasteful to train a man to be an exj 
clinician or operating surgeon and then employ 
almost entirely administratively, but there was a 
dency for this to happen where the admwistrative ^officers 
were remunerated much more highly than tb , . 

Facilities for pathological investigation 
and the London Countv Council had P r ° v, , ded *7® ® in 
laboratories and a central histological J a ]> 0 ^°3^ a i 
addition to the small laboratories attached to m 
hospitals. Each medical school in Londo ? ' “rat 
linked up with one or more of the municipal g 
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hospitals. Classes of post-graduates were also held, and 
there were clinical demonstrations attended by general 
practitioners. At various units there was provision for 
clinical research, and statistical research was now being 
carried out on a large scale. In the case of each of 
the 200,000 patients admitted to London County Council 
hospitals in the course of a year, the' essential features 
were recorded, and a method of mechanical tabulation 
had been worked out. 

The Local Government Act and "Preventive 
Medicine 

The Local Government Act, Dr. Daley said in con- 
clusion, was already having a marked effect on the 
progress of preventive medicine.' Curative medicine was 
often regarded as a more attractive study than preventive. 
The triumphs of preventive medicine were unknown to 
all save the few. An arrested epidemic did not stir 
public opinion. There was a danger in the present situa- 
tion lest they became so immersed in the fascinating 
problems of administering hospitals and curing disease as 
to forget that the primary function was to preserve health 
and prevent disease. . He believed that some tangible 
results affecting- the great problem of preventable disease 
would presently appear, and then the work of the framers 
cf the Local Government Act would be fully justified. 
At present those concerned were in the process of mould- 
ing a large additional service on to the general public 
health service of the . community ; in some areas the 
addition was much larger than the original. Dr. Daley 
circulated an analysis of records of four large general 
hospitals, showing in five principal age groups of life 
the treatments given in different disease groups, the 
results obtained, the duration of treatment, and the ap- 
proximate cost: These, figures showed that the most 
expensive disease group was the respiratory (bronchitis, 
pneumonia, and pleurisy), followed after a long interval 
by injuries, close behind which came tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases as a single group, and diseases of the 
nervous system as another group. The duration of treat- 
ment lor diseases of the respiratory system was 14.V per 
cent, of the total for all diseases ; for injuries, it was. 
10.6 per cent. ; for tuberculosis and venereal disease's, 
10.4 per cent. ; and for diseases of the circulatory system, 
9.9 per cent. 

General Discussion 

Dr. J. D. Rolleston said that Dr. Daley had not 
emphasized the important work he himself had done in 
connexion with the transferred and - special hospitals. 
He had been chairman of no lewer than eight of the ten 
Departmental Committees on the subject — namely, those 
on hospital standards, tuberculosis, pathological labora- 
tories, forms of record, ambulance service, staffing of 
transferred hospitals, appointment of junior medical 
officers, and district work. 

Dr. S. Moxckton Cotemax, a member of the new 
London County Council, said that in a short period of 
time the amount of hospital accommodation had not only 
been largely increased, but the accommodation and treat- 
ment in every possible way greatly improved. Although 
the number of separate institutions was not much greater, 
there had been an increase in accommodation, he believed, 
amounting to some thousands of beds. The linking up 
with the voluntary hospitals was an excellent idea, in 
order that the students could be definitely instructed by 
their.own teachers in the wards of the municipal hospitals. 
He also mentioned that during the past year more than 
one-sixth of the total number of parturient women in 
London had been delivered in the municipal hospitals ; 
this provision, in conjunction with the special laboratory 
work now proceeding, must have an effect in reducing 
the maternal morbidity and mortality rate. 

Mr. A. F. MacCallan said that it struck him that it 
was rather difficult for a physician or surgeon to teach 
on other people's cases unless he had had considerable 
opportunity of examining the cases beforehand. Few of 
them had time lor such study, even with the greatest 


courtesy on the part of the medical superintendent and 
his staff, and therefore it did not seem to him that very 
satisfactory demonstrations could be given to students in 
these circumstances. That was a difficulty in linking up 
council with voluntary hospitals for Teaching purposes. 

Dr. J.’A. H. Brincker claimed for the old Poor Law- 
hospitals and the guardians that in addition to looking 
after sick persons they had an eye to the development 
of preventive medicine, and that preventive medicine 
originated with' Poor Law officers .and their hospitals. 
The Local Government Act was- admirable in its working 
so far as London was concerned, because cf the enormous 
number of institutions, but the position was not so easy 
in smalt areas. 

Sir Weldon Dalrvsiple-Champnevs said that on a few 
occasions he had had the pleasure of serving on the 
Hospitals Standards Committee cf the London County 
Council, and he had been astonished that nothing so 
comprehensive had ever been attempted before. A great 
saving could be effected by the standardization of equip- 
ment and by combined purchase. It would be interesting 
to know what Dr. Daley thought of the prospects of the 
system being applied to voluntary hospitals. The chief 
difficulty was that the surgeon, for. example, got accus- 
tomed to various types of instruments, and was a little 
resentful when new instruments were presented to him. 
At the same time he thought the standardization cf 
equipment had to come. 

Dr. C. T. Maitland (Ministry of Health) said that 
naturally the bias of the' paper ' was London ; in the 
counties some of these things assumed different values. 
He thought that the main result of the Local Government 
Act was not so much the breaking up of the Poor Lav/ 
as the opportunity which it gave to local authorities 
when they found themselves presented with hospital 
accommodation, from whatever source, to examine the 
whole question of general hospital treatment. 

Dr. A. M. Hewat (London County Council) expressed 
his gratification at the emphasis which had been laid on 
preventive medicine. The hospital administrator was apt 
often to lose sight of the preventive aspect. With a 
large hospital service one ought to be in a position to. 
develop preventive medicine in a way in which it had 
never been -developed before. A vast supply of informa- 
tion was accumulated on various points connected with 
different diseases and different classes of patients, and 
if this was dealt with properly and the information 
tabulated, a different outlook ought to be possible on the 
•preventive side of many diseases. - - 

Dr. F. C. Shrubsall said that as one who saw patients 
after they had passed through hospital he ha'd noticed 
a remarkable psychological change since the new system 
came into being. A few years ago there was a feeling 
of terror among patients at the prospect of going into a 
Poor Law hospital (though not because they had any 
anticipation of being badly treated), but now he was often 
told that they would rather go into a council than into 
a voluntary hospital, because “-'the meals are served in 
a much more human fashion.” Dr. Alexander Joe 
remarked that now that medical officers of health through./ 
out the country were being confronted with these big 
problems of hospital administration, it seemed to him 
that there might in the future be given a certain impetus 
to the theories put forward by Simon of Manchester, 
that the days of the medical officer of health were 
passing, and in the future there might be a lay officer 
of health. A great deal of the purely administrative 
work was almost entirely lay. Dr. E. W. Goodall gave 
certain amusing experiences of investigation into wastage 
and breakages in hospitals. 

Dr. Allen Dalev, in reply, said that in the- work at 
the County Hall the departmental committees had been 
most valuable. Since April 1st. 1930, the council had 
increased the number of hospital beds bv 2,000, and 
two extra hospitals had been brought into use. Mater- 
nity admissions were going up at the rate of 1,000 a 
j ear in the County of London. It was the council's 
policy to provide a hospital laboratory in every ‘ ‘ acute " 
general hospital, and these were worked in association 
with the group laboratories. 
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- AMOEBI C DYSE NTERY 

THE OUTBREAK IN CHICAGO 
[From a Correspondent] 

So many conflicting reports of the now well-known out- 
break of amoebic infection which commenced in Chicago 
cn August IGth last year have been made that it is a 
relief to have published 1 by those most directly concerned 
with it the actual sequence of events. Briefly what hap- 
pened was this. On August lGtli two cases of amoebic 
dysentery were notified from two hospitals. Inquiry 
showed that both the patients had fed at a certain hotel 
where cases of diarrhoea were found to have occurred. 
On the following day a laboratory was established in the 
hotel, and " stools from all the food-handlers were col- 
lected and examined, under the supervision of trained 
technicians who' were experienced in the diagnosis c-f 
amoebiasis." The result was that, by the end of the 
month, fifteen clinical cases (we are not told if these were 
actual cases of dysentery) and eleven carriers were dis- 
covered among 364 food-handlers, a percentage of about 
7.1, The situation was watched during September, and 
no new cases arose which could not he attributable to 
earlier infection. 


Public Health Meeting at Indianapolis 
On October 9th attention was called to this incident at 
the annual convention of the American Public Health 
Association in Indianapolis. It was given publicity in 
the local press, with the result that on the same day 
it was brought to light that two members of a family in 
Indianapolis had been aflected with amoebic dysentery 
alter a visit to the hotel in Chicago. Further inquiry 
in this city disclosed a total of eight such cases. This 
discovery, and the appearance of some new cases at the 
hotel, led to the institution of further examination of the 
staff and the dispatch of a questionary to 16,000 persons 
who had stayed at the hotel during June, July, and 
August, 1933. This last inquiry', which was followed' up 
by long-distance telephone or telegram urging immediate 
medical care for those afflicted', resulted by November 
8th in the discovery of thirty-five cases of " diarrhoeal 
disturbance " among those 16,000 guests who had stayed 
at the hotel. e 

" It was then decided that the situation was sufficiently 
serious to justify the issue of a general warning to the Press." 
This was earned out on November 9th, and again on 
November 10th, while on November 14th a special broadcast 
was made over the N.B.C. network from coast to coast and 
in Canada, with an appeal to those suffering from intestinal 
disorder to see their doctors, and to phys-.cm.ns to he on the 
look out for amoebic dysentery." 

Investigation of Food and Water 
The second examination of the food-handlers at the 
hotel, completed by the middle of November, revealed 
the fact that, though those detected at the first examina- 
tion had been removed, others were found to be infected 
who had not been so at first. It was therefore concluded 
that the control of food was not checking the infection. 
Examination of the water supply was then undertaken, 
and it was found that there were serious defects which 
might permit of the' contamination by sewage of food 
and drinking-water. Another hotel is now mentioned 
in which a very serious condition of the water system was 
discovered, and in which a high incidence of amoebic 
infection also occurred. Finally, it is stated that in 
the hotel -first considered five surveys of food-handlers 
and two surveys of non-food-handlers had been completed 
bv the end of January. The result was the discovery- 
of infection in 165 food-handlers and in 141 non-food- 
handlers out of approximately 1,100 employ ees. Exact 


* laurn Amcr. Med. Assoc., February 3rd, 1934, pp. 363. 369. 
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details of these examinations are not given, hut it may 
be presumed that the food-handlers found to be infected 
at any time were at once removed and replaced by others, 
but we are not told if the latter ■ were known to he 
uninfected individuals. Furthermore, we do not know il 
the well-attested fact was recognized that, owing to the 
lntermittency of the appearance of cysts in the stool, 
a single examination of a group of people yielded a 
number of carriers which is only about one-third of those 
which can be discovered by repeated examination. 

The broadcast mentioned above resulted in the report 
of 721 clinical cases of amoebic dysentery- in 206 cities, 
including Chicago, as apparently originating from the 
same source. In addition, 1,049 carriers of E. histolytica 
were brought to light in Chicago, presumably in places 
o titer than the two hotels, by the investigations. A 
general laboratory survey of all the principal hotels and 
larger restaurants was also made, but no parallel to that 
of the two original foci could be found, though it is 
reported that in an industrial plant in Chicago employing 
375 workers a connexion allowing river water to con- 
taminate the water supply- was made in December. This 
was followed shortly- after by an outbreak of diarrhoea- 
investigation by- the Board of Health revealed seven cases 
of amoebic dysentery, seventy-one carriers of E. .histo- 
lytica, and three cases of typhoid fever. 

Report of the Special Committee 

The interest taken in the infection was so great that - 
the President of the Board of Health eventually appointed 
a special committee to examine the situation, and it met 
in Chicago from January- 22nd to 26th inclusive. It 
reports that until 1933 amoebic dy-sentery had not figured 
largely in the morbidity and mortality reports in Chicago, 
or indeed in any city in the United States. The outbieak 
in 1933 embraced about 800 reported cases, most of which 
became apparent in cities other than Chicago. A large 
majority- of these were traced to two hotels as probable 
sources of infection. The report say-s that the unpre- 
cedented nature of the outbreak must be borne in mind, 
for until this time amoebic dy-sentery- had not been known 
to occur as an epidemic disease in a civil population: 
Though this is the case, the examination of the records 
and laboratory- materials, preparations, and cultures led 
j the committee to the view that the cases diagnosed as 
, infected with E. histolytica were actually- of thU nature. 

It is noted that the examinations (presumably single 
ones, and not repeated ones as made at the hotel) carried 
out have shown that 3.9 per cent, of employ-ees in hotels 
and restaurants in general in Chicago are carriers ot 
E. histolytica or suffer from amoebic dysentery- — an inci- 
dence which is about equal to that among the population 
of the United States in general. In the hotel first exam- 
ined the percentage of infection among the employees was 
at times as high as IS per cent., that among the food- 
handlers being approximately the same as that among 
those with other duties. This fact suggested that struc- 
tural defects, either permanently- or intermittently opera- 
tive in the two hotels, were associated with an unusual 
incidence of amoebiasis. Such defects, the committee 
states, no doubt exist in other hotels, but only specia 
circumstances bring them into play to cause a sever- 
epidemic. Such special circumstances are necessary-, for 
it is known, the report says, that extremelv large dose= 
of E. histolytica have to be administered to both man 
and animals to produce infections comparable with those 
observed in this epidemic, in which the incubation periot 
was short, the lesions were severe, and the exposure often 
minimal. 

Do Amoebiasis Epidemics Occur? 

The above reports raise once again ithe whole question 
of the method of spread of Entamoeba histolytica a" 
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of whether actual epidemics of amoebiasis arise. At the 
commencement of the war it was thought that amoebiasis 
was accounting for practical)}’ the whole of the invaliding 
from Gallipoli. This was due not only to lack of experi- 
ence in the diagnosis of intestinal protozoal infections, 
which is notoriously difficult, but also to a misconception 
regarding amoebiasis on the part of those handling the 
cases. They considered it an acute infectious disease like 
cholera or bacillary dysentery, whereas actual amoebic 
dysentery is rather the periodic dysenteric manifestation 
of a chronic amoebic infection. It seems not improbable 
that the actual dysentery is caused or stimulated by some 
intercurrent bacterial infection, or other irritant, acting 
in a carrier, so that one is led to wonder, in the incident 
recorded above, whether, assuming that the diagnosis was 
correct, the occurrence of two cases of amoebic dysentery 
on one day in persons who had fed (we are not told when) 
at the same hotel is sufficient justification for the assump- 
tion that the amoebic infection had actually been acquired 
there. Even though inquiry had elicited the fact that 
there were cases of diarrhoea at the hotel, the immediate 
establishment of a laboratory there appears to indicate 
that amoebic dysentery was being looked upon as an 
acute infection apt to spread rapidly. Such a procedure 
is perhaps surprising to those who, from a long experience 
of the disease and its diagnosis, both in the Tropics 
and in more temperate climates, have never observed that 
amoebiasis spreads rapidly in epidemic form from case 
to case. One is also led to wonder how In a city like 
Chicago, where amoebiasis is said to have appeared so 
rarely in the past, it was possible to find, at such short 
notice, technicians with the necessary experience to carry 
out the examinations accurately. The , laboratory never- 
theless returned a high percentage (7.1) of carriers of 
E. histolytica in this hotel, and later in another .hotel 
and in an industrial plant ; finally, 3.9 per cent, of 
carriers were detected among employees of other hotels 
and restaurants in Chicago. Allowing for the fact that 
the repeated examinations at the first hotel were bound 
to yield a higher percentage of carriers than the fewer 
examinations of employees at other places, it seems clear 
that the action taken, whether justified or not by the 
circumstances, has revealed a widespread carrier condition 
in the city — so much so, that there is some ground for 
asking whether some of the individuals who were sup- 
posed to have been infected in the two hotels may not 
already have been carriers before coming to Chicago, 
while others may have become so at other places in the 
city, where, in the warm season, they must undoubtedly 
have taken fond and drink outside ’ their hotels. It is 
notorious that, under the conditions of tourism, diarrhoeic 
disturbances are far from uncommon. 

A Succestiox 

From all that is known of experimental infection and 
the dosage of cysts required to produce it, it is difficult 
to imagine any form of contamination of food or water 
with faecal matter, even when direct connexions exist 
between the water supply and sewage system, which will 
allow people complacently to ingest the enormous doses 
of cysts required to cause amoebic dysentery, and to 
lead to the development of- amoebic infections to the 
extent they are supposed to have done after very short 
incubation periods, which in some cases, we are privately 
informed, were not more than two days. 

On the other hand, bacterial infections, or food poison- 
ing, or other intestinal irritants, may light up amoebic 
infections or- even give rise in carriers to dysenteric 
symptoms. Therefore, though infections were' un- 
doubtedly taking place in the hotels examined to an 
undetermined extent, as well as in other parts of the 
city and in the United States generally, it would appear 
from the data available hardly necessary to revise our 


conception of amoebiasis in the direction of looking, upon 
it as an alarming disease demanding immediate preven- 
tive measures such as are necessitated by sudden and un- 
expected outbreaks of cholera, bacillary dysentery’, or 
food poisoning. A possible explanation of the outbreak is 
that the immediate action taken, and the publicity’ given 
to it, aroused interest in an incident which otherwise would 
have passed unnoticed, and brought to light a condition of 
affairs in Chicago which had been in existence for a con- 
, side ruble time. 
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FOURTH SESSION, HOBART, 1934 
The fourth session of the Australasian Medical Congress 
(British Medical Ascociation) was held at Hobart, 
Tasmania, from January’ 15th to 20th, some 300 members 
attending. The Patrons of the Congress were : the 
Governor-General of Australia and the Governor-General 
of New Zealand ; the Governors of New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania ; the 
Lieutenant-Governors of Victoria, Western Australia, and 
the Territory of Papua ; the Director of Education and 
the Premier of Tasmania ; and the Mavor of .Hobart. 
The president of the Congress was Dr. D.'H. E. Lines. 

The inaugural meeting, which was held in the town 
hall on January 14th, was opened by Sir Ernest Clark, 
Governor of Tasmania. The following message from the 
parent body of the British Medical Association was read : 

“ The parent bedy regrets its inability to appoint a 
delegate to the Australasian Medical Congress, but sends 
cordial greetings and best wishes fer a successful session.” 


r-KtSlDENT S ADDRESS 


Among the subjects of special interest to the profession 
generally to which Dr. Lines referred in ~ his presidential 
address were abortion, the education of the public in 
health matters, and the medical curriculum. Discussing 
abortion,, he said that. more women died in Europe after 
abortion than after parturition at full term. No penalties 
would prevent a desperate woman from taking any risks' 
to get rid of a child she did not want to bear. " Many 
thoughtful people were beginning to realize that somc- 
- thing should be done, and that the indications for abori 
tion should be extended. Dr. Lines emphasized the need 
for education of the public in health matters. The lay 
press, he said, could be of inestimable assistance ] un- 
fortunately’, articles on health in certain newspapers were 
more often written by persons having no proper know- 
ledge of the subject with which they were attempting to 
deal. Referring to the medical curriculum. Dr Lines 
said there was an uneasy feeling abroad that the modern 
medical student was so crammed with facts and theories 
that he had no time for independent thought. It was 
being said that the present system aimed at making 
students a land of cell-colony of half-baked specialists 
and scientists. ' - The medical student was' unable effec- 
tively to use the knowledge he had laboriously acquired ; 
he had a pathetic belief in the ability of laboratory pro- 
cedures— which he -was unable' properly to perform him- 
sell — to solve his problems. 

At the conclusion of the inaugural meeting the president 
held a reception at the Tasmanian Museum. 

Caxcer Research 

, J a ”. uar >' , I6th there was a full meeting of Congress 
for the discussion of the cancer problem. Papc-Is d-aling 
with various aspects were read by Drs. F. P. Sandes° 
t r 'ru' Cumpston _H. G. Chapman, J. V. J. Dubm’ 
L. J Clendmnen, and E. H. Molesworth. The' following 
resolution was earned : 

V I? 3 . 1 in the 0 P'. ni ' on of this Congress the time lias 
'n^iv d i for 3 m . ore . acUve co-operation between Governments • 
med.cu-1 organizations, scientific bodies, and the eeneni 

Australian^ 1 campaign 

fuI1 ™ eetin S on January’ ISth hospital problems 

Nn te , C “ S ' Te P rese ntatives. of even- State talrin° part 
Ao resolution was carried. " - ° 
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Meetings of Sections 

The following Sections held meetings each day during 
the session : Anaesthetics ; Medicine ; Naval, Military, 
and Air Force Medicine and Surgery ; Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology ; Ophthalmology ; Oto-rhino-laryngology ; 
Paediatrics ; Pathology, Bacteriology, and Cancer 
Research ; Public Health, Preventive Medicine, and 
Tropical Hygiene ; Snrgery ; and A'-Ray and Electrical 
Therapy, Among the many important subjects on which 
papers were read were : the microcytic anaemias ; renal 
function tests ; the source of muscle tone ; prophylaxis 
of uterine cancer ; endocrines and eye diseases ; health 
of the child in pre-school and school age ; tuberculosis 
in school children ; and new evidence of relationship of 
cancer and tuberculosis. 

Social Events 

On January loth Sir Ernest Clark entertained the 
members of Congress and their wives at a garden party 
at Government House, Hobart. On the following day 
a mayoral reception was held at the City Hall, which was 
followed by a dance given by the members of the 
Tasmanian Branch of the British Medical Association. 
Various entertainments and excursions were arranged for 
the visiting ladies. A ladies' golf competition was held, 
also a competition for the Australasian Medical Congress 
(British Medical Association) Golf Cup, open to all 
members. The cup was won by Dr. G. C. Scantlebury, 
Melbourne. 

Throughout the session cordial hospitality was extended 
to visitors by the members of the Tasmanian Branch, 
which was greatly appreciated. 


SMOKE IN THE ATMOSPHERE 


A LANCASHIRE STUDY 

The town of Rochdale, as everyone knows, is situated 
in Lancashire, north-easterly from Manchester. It stands 
at an elevation of 475 feet, close up to the Pennine 
Range, and experiences a copious rainfall. Its popula- 
tion of 90,000 reside in 2G.000 houses, mostly equipped 
with open -fireplaces for the burning of bituminous coal. 
Its cotton mills, which derive their power from steam, 
discharge furnace smoke freely. These local sources 
liberate their smoke into air already polluted, for owing 
to the prevailing winds the town lies in the direct track 
of the smoke drift from what is perhaps the most densely 
industrialized district in Britain. Through the combined 
effect of these various forces the' atmosphere of Rochdale 
provides an unrivalled field for smoke observation. 
Records were begun ih 191 G, and have been carried out 
on a systematic plan since 1927. Dr. J. R. Ashworth, 
in a book recently published,’ sets forth' some results of 
the investigations made, and usefully describes new forms 
of apparatus devised for the solution of special problems 
arising. Among these may be mentioned the twin atmo- 
sphere pollution gauge for determining the amount of 
impurity carried into and out of a given area ; and the 
horizontal pollution gauge, which deals with the material 
borne along by the wind, as distinguished from that 
thrown down as deposit. 

Soluble and Insoluble Deposits 
The author finds that in industrial towns the insoluble 
precipitated matter in the deposit gauge is high, diminish- 
ing rapidly from the polluting centre outwards. Being 
composed largely of flue dust from factory chimneys, it 
is heavy and quickly falls. It is most in evidence in dry 
weather. The soluble deposit, which is lighter, carries 
further, and is in consequence more evenly distributed. 
Its amount is largest with high rainfall. Much tar is the 
special indicator of domestic smoke^ The proportion of 
— Town. 
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the deposit . from factory chimneys and domestic fires 
varies in different towns, but is given on average as 
half-and-half. The horizontal pollution gauge at Roch- 
dale revealed that the impurity carried along by the wind 
was about six times the quantity deposited ; also that 
the amount of wind-borne soluble matter was relatively 
large. The horizontal gauge, in the author’s view, gives 
results which arc nearer the truth than those of the 
deposit gauge. . 

bMOKE and Rainfall - 

Employing the daily deposit recorder, Dr. Ashworth 
observed that rain always brought down atmospheric 
Impurities, but that this effect might be more than 
balanced by the laying of dust, which prevented particles 
from rising into the atmosphere. The effect of snow in 
precipitating solids was immediate and very marked. 
The automatic filter for determining the amount of 
suspended matter in the air revealed that smoke haze, 
with attendant diminution of light, was more frequent 
on Mondays than on other days of the week. • This 
phenomenon is ascribed to greater household activities on 
that day, and the author adduces in partial confirmation 
the records of a group of mainly all-electric council houses 
where the maximum power for washing, drying , and iron- 
ing was consumed on Mondays and Tuesdays. 

That smoke should favour the formation of water 
drops, and so conduce to rainfall, is likely not only by 
reason of the number of hygroscopic particles which it 
carries, but also owing to the quantity of combustion- 
derived water vapour which it launches on the air.. The 
observations of rainfall at Rochdale over a period of thirty 
years fit in well with this hypothesis. Sunday, when 
the emission of factory smoke was, least, emerged as the 
driest day of the week. Monday, when the boilers were 
being heavily fired for reheating after the repose cf 
Sunday, was the rainiest day. It is noted, too, that 
the rate-of-rainfall curve and the rate-of-soot-fall curve 
tended to vary in the same direction. The increase of 
soot, the author concludes, is the cause and not the effect 
of the heavier rain. 

Influence of Atmospheric Pollution on Light 
The closing section deals with the influence of atmo- 
spheric pollution on light as determined by the iodine 
method, the acetone methylene-blue method, and the 
photographic method, of which the two former do not dis- 
tinguish the ultra-violet from the visible rays, while the 
last enables account to be taken of the ultra-violet rays 
alone. With the iodine method it was found that, year 
in year out, the light received in the city area of 
Manchester was only about 53 per cent, of the light at 
suburban Timperley. With the acetone methylene-blue 
method the observations published by the Sunlight League 
show St. Ives at the head of the list with an annual 
average value of 5.34 for effective radiation, while 
Torquay stands at 3.64, Bristol at 2.35, St. Andrews .at 
1.98, Larne at 1.62, and Southend at 1.21. These results 
are, within limits, comparable, but much depends on 
latitude, and a good deal on dexterous siting of the test 
apparatus. With the photographic method it was demon- 
strated that during January, 1931, a part of Rochdale 
where the factories cluster received nearly every day Rss 
ultra-violet radiation than a suburban area. During a 
week of fog very little ultra-violet radiation reach# 
either part of the town. The author notes that the loss 
of ultra-violet radiation is aggravated in winter owing 0 
the fact that during that season smoke emission y 
factories covers the whole period of possible sunshine, 
whereas in summer the hours of smoke emission are on > 
•three-fourths of the period between* sunrise and. sunset. 

Dr. Ashworth — not for the first time, as his pre\ious 
writings show — has made a valuable contribution to ou 
knowledge of the ways of smoke. 
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Fig. 3. — Gestation sac and placenta. 


Fig. A. Foctna showing congenital detects. 
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Fibroid uterus simulating carcinoma of bowel. 
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MODERN EXTENSIONS OF 
BEAUMONT’S WORK 

The year that has just passed was the centenary of the 
publication by Dr, William Beaumont of his classical 
book. Experiments and Observations on the Gastric 
Juice and the Physiology of Digestion. This described 

his investigations on his patient with gastric fistula 

Alexis St. Martin. Beaumont's studies became known 
throughout the world, and his methods were applied by 
Claude Bernard to lower animals and later by Pavlov 
to dogs. Of succeeding physiologists none in America 
has advanced our knowledge of the subject so much as 
Professor W. B. Cannon of Harvard, and in a small 
work compact with information he has brought up to 
date the modern extensions of Beaumont’s studies. 1 
The lectures formed a course in the Beaumont Founda- 
tion Lectures, and commemorate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the publication of Beaumont'sclassical work. 

Beaumont’s book is essentially practical and descrip- 
tive of his actual experiments, but at times he was 
tempted to express certain theoretical opinions regard- 
ing the nature of processes which he could not fully 
determine by observational methods. Among the 
opinions were those included in a brief chapter entitled, 
■' Of Hunger and Thirst." In regard to both of these 
sensations Beaumont, took a view which was contrary 
to the accepted physiological teaching of his day, and, 
though his own explanations were incomplete, he did 
approach nearer to the truth than the authorities. 
Beaumont declared that thirst is a sensation arising 
from the mouth and fauces, a feeling of dryness due 
to evaporation of moisture from the surfaces of those 
regions because the passage of the respired air took up 
tlw moisture at a rate faster than it could be supplied 
He .suggested that the failure of a secretion adequate 
tor keeping the surfaces of the pharynx moist was due 
to a viscid state of the blood resulting from an 
inadequate water supply. That thirst has a local 
source in the mouth and pharynx is shown by the relief 
obtained from painting the back of the mouth with 
cocaine ; sipping a small amount of water will tempor- 
arily relieve, or holding in the mouth a substance which 
causes a secretion of saliva, like lemon, will lessen, 
thirst. In thirst the salivary' glands, whose secretion 
is about 9S per cent, water, are unfavourable affected 
by the deficient general water supply'. Such a defi- 
ciency may occur in people deprived of water, or tem- 
porarily when large amounts of fluid arc secreted into 
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the alimentary canal in the form of gastric and 
pancreatic juice during digestion. Naturally', in our 
ordinary eating habits we take water with food as we 
eat. This water is soon absorbed after its passage 
through the stomach, and serves to compensate ior the 
loss of water from the body in the digestive secretions 
which are poured out as digestion continues after the 
meal is over. Instead of there being an increased 
viscosity of the blood as Beaumont suggested, there is 
a reduced blood volume and an attendant reduction of 
the flow of saliva. Beaumont’s view of hunger was 
that it was “ produced by' a distension of the gastric 
vessels, or that apparatus, whether vascular or 
glandular, which secretes the gastric juice.” He 
reasoned that the sensation must have its source in the 


stomach itself and that it was an expression of local 
congestion of the mucous membrane, and he cited the 
fact that application of food to the internal coat of tire 
stomach results in an immediate throwing out of a 
quantity of fluid which mixes with the food. Careful 
observation, however, reveals that hunger is intermittent 
or recurrent in character, and Professor Cannon demon- 
strated in 1910 that hunger pangs were due to cramp- 
like tightening of the smooth muscle of the gastric wall. 
These may' occur in the absence of nervous government 
from the spinal cord and brain, but they are influenced 
reflexly through the vagi, and may be abolished in 
strong emotional states. Alcohol and tobacco cause 
cessation of the hunger contractions, as do vigorous 
muscular exercise and the old habit of tightening one's 
belt, at least for a time. 

Beaumont noted that in his patient Alexis St. Martin 
symptoms of general indisposition were associated with 
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stomach: “ no gastric juice can be extracted, not even 
on the application of alimentary stimulus . . . food 
taken in this condition of the stomach remains un- 
digested for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, or more, 
increasing the derangement of the whole alimentary' 
canal, and aggravating the general sy'mptoms of the 
disease." Not only debilitating disease but also 
exhausting labour is associated with failure of proper 
action of the digestive organs. Pavlov's experiments 
demonstrated the effect of the nervous system on the 
digestive secretions ; not only was there a direct vagal 
secretory effect on the stomach and pancreas, but a 
psychic secretion took place when the higher centres 
of the brain were stimulated by sight or smell of food, 
and these higher centres then stimulated the vagal 
nuclei. Cannon showed that attendant on the psychic 
secretiorffrom the digestive glands there is a psychic 
increase of muscular tone, both being consequences of 
vagal excitation. On the vagal and the sacral visceral 
nerves depend, therefore, important relations of diges- 
tion and health. But the digestive process mav also 
be profoundly disturbed through the positive action of 
the sympathetic division of the autonomic system, a 
division which is commonly opposed in action to the 
cranial division and which has, consequently an 
inhibitory effect on muscular tone and on the secretions 
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of the digestive glands. Beaumont reported the 
inilucnce of extreme anger upon gastric digestion as 
observed in Alexis St. Martin. Not only emotion but 
also pain can affect the digestive process. 

Professor Cannon’s own work has shown that the 
inhibition of the digestive process is but a single item 
in a variegated picture produced by stimulation of the 
sympathetic nervous system. In addition to the well- 
known acceleration of the heart and rise of blood 
pressure, there is a complex of other changes, including 
redistribution of blood in the body, discharge of extra 
corpuscles from the spleen, more rapid coagulation of 
tlie bfood, increase of blood sugar, and dilatation of 
the bronchioles. All these may be brought about 
by conditions which excite the sympathetic system ; 
prominent among such conditions are external cold, 
hypoglycaemia, motion, and emotion. The sympatluco- 
adrenal system is thus a protective 'agency in times of 
crisis ; but much more an effective factor in maintaining 
constancy of the internal environment, rendering the 
higher mammals independent of external changes of 
temperature and likewise independent of possible dis- 
turbances which might be caused by our own actions. 
This fitness for flight or fight is of great value to the 
organism. The repercussion of the emotions on diges- 
tion suggests some practical advice. Since the total 
complex of bodily changes associated with emotional 
excitement is properly interpreted as preparation for 
struggle, we should try to take a rational attitude 
towards any exciting incident which may occur. We 
should decide that if there is action to be engaged in, 
the excitement should be allowed to run its full course 
without limitation. If there is nothing to be done in 
the circumstances, however, it is unwise to permit the 
organism to be deeply disturbed, and especially the 
fundamentally important functions of. digestion to be 
inhibited. When an occasion arises which provokes a 
degree of excitement that cannot be controlled the 
reasonable behaviour is that of working off in hard 
physical labour the bodily changes which have occurred 
in preparation for vigorous effort. We should dig till 
we gently perspire. Often the excited state can thus 
be reduced and the body, instead of being upset, is 
restored to normal. 


SILICOSIS 

fhere have been important developments in the past 
few year? in the study of lung disease due to the 
inhalation of dust. One of their effects has been to 

make the term ” pneumoconiosis ” appear almost 

redundant, since it is now clear that all harmful dusts 
contain the element silicon in some form, and when 
fibrosis of the lung follows the long-continued inhala ion 
of dust the condition is, in fact, a silicosis. The hypo- 
thesis of mechanical irritation by hard par icle, of 
mineral dust has been exploded: the damage to tissue 
resulting in fibrosis and predisposing markedly to 
tuberculosis and other infection i-x known to be due 


to the slow solution of silica (silicon dioxide) or other 
silicon compounds in the tissues. By what precise 
mechanism the presence of. silica favours the progress 
of tuberculosis is unknown ; the evidence that the 
.mineral itself directly stimulates the growth of tubercle 
bacilli is unconvincing, and it appears more probable 
that the primary' effect is on the tissues, impairing their 
resistance to infection. It is universally' recognized 
that a large proportion of cases of frank silicosis 
succumb to tuberculosis ; this is indeed implied in the 
term “ miners’ phthisis,” but there is an uncomfortable 
suspicion that lesser degrees of exposure to dangerous 
dusts, insufficient to produce nodular fibrosis in the 
lung, or indeed any' unequivocal signs of silicosis, may' 
predispose to pulmonary' tuberculosis. Lanza ant! 
Vane' furnish statistics which show that the mortality 
from tuberculosis in a variety' of dusty' trades is con : 
siderably' greater than that of the general male popula- 
tion, and that in the male population as a whole, at 
least in so far as this is represented by a group of 
industrial policy-holders, the tuberculosis mortality rises 
steadily' to a maximum in middle age, whereas among 
females it falls to a minimum at this period. These 
authors compute the number of Workers in the United 
States exposed to a silica dust hazard at over half a 
million, a figure which may be a salutary- shock to 
those for whom silicosis means only a disease acquired 
in gold mines and other geographically -remote 
industries. It brings the subject nearer home when we 
remember that any quariyman or sand-blaster may be 
exposed to the danger. 

Two recent publications threaten seriously to disturb 
the foundations of our present knowledge of the silicotic 
process. One is that of Dr. W. R. Jones, 2 who has 
revived and confirmed an observation first made h) 
Watkins-Pitchford and Moir in 1916— namely, that the 
mineral residue obtainable from the silicotic lungs o 
gold miners includes a large proportion of sericits, or 
“secondary white mica.” This substance, which is 
present in certain rocks in the form of numerous 
minute fibres, is a hydrated silicate of aluminium an 
potassium, and its fibrous structure, totally dkd in 
from that of quartz (silicon dioxide), which has hither o 
been regarded as the active element in dangerous dus s. 
is closely comparable to that of the silicate particles 
responsible for asbestosis. Jones's evidence that serici c 
produces silicosis derives not only from its demons ra- 
tion in the mineral residue of twenty-nine silicotic lungs, 
but from its distribution in accordance with the fre- 
quency of silicosis: thus, in the rock in the Broke* 
Hill Mines, New -South Wales, where silicosis is fre- 
quent, there is little quartz but much seriate ; m tn 
Kolar goldfields, India, where the rock contains a larg 
amount of quartz and sericite is absent silicosis 
hitherto inexplicably been unknown, lhese prop = 
tions have aroused a sharp controversy, and muc 
remains to be done before the specific action of m 
vidual mineral constituents can be fu y_jis — 

Turner. Rev. Tuberculosis, 1934, xxix, 8. 

= Joutn. Hys.. 1933, xxxm. 307. 
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There are more fundamental and revolutionary impli- 
cations -in the experimental results now published by 
Professor E. H. Kettle. 3 4 It is of interest in "the first 
place that the mineral he used was kaolin, a substance 
which has not hitherto been classified among the 
dangerous dusts ; chemically it is a silicate of alu- 
minium, and the specimen employed contained 
numerous sericite fibres. The intratracheal injection 
of a suspension of this substance, a proceeding which 
forms a satisfactory and convenient equivalent to 
prolonged exposure in a dusting chamber, was not 
found S00 days later to have resulted in the production 
of nodular fibrosis, the characteristic feature of estab- 
lished silicosis. But 'when killed tubercle bacilli were 
added to the kaolin suspension, typical nodules of 
wliorled fibrosis, each with a clump of tubercle bacilli 
at its centre, were found to have been formed in the 
short space of 112 days, a result quite unprecedented 
in any previous experiments with animals, in which it 
is notoriously difficult, even with long periods of 
exposure to dust, to induce the formation of true 
silicotic nodules. What these experiments appear to 
mean is that infection is an indispensable, or at least 
probably an almost invariable, factor in the formation 
of the silicotic nodule: “pure” silicosis, if it exists 
at all, must be rare, and the disease is properl}’ to be 
regarded as the product of contemporaneous chemical 
and infective action. To speak of silicotic "pre- 
disposition ” to tuberculosis and other infections is 
probably incorrect, and the distinction drawn in South 
Africa between " silico-tuberculosis ” and “ tuberculo- 
silicosis ” may well be without real foundation. The 
importance of the infective factor is stressed also, though 
on more trivial immediate grounds, by Policard and 
Marion,' 1 the subject of whose paper is the lungs of 
two inhabitants of the Sahara Desert, which, although 
containing siliceous dust, exhibited no fibrosis, in their 
view because the infective factor was absent. 

Among numerous other recent publications on this 
subject two more call for mention. Although it is 
doubtful whether anything justifying the term " acute 
silicosis ” has previously been described, the cases 
observed by Gardner 5 appear to merit it. These were 
fifteen workers who are said to have acquired silicosis 
after periods of exposure to dust under truly appalling 
conditions in the boring of a totally unventilated 
tunnel, and elsewhere, in periods as short as from 
eight to seventeen months. The lungs . contained 
numerous very’ minute fibrous nodules, and the exist- 
ence of coincident tuberculous infection was demon- 
strable in almost every case. A contribution bv 
Riddell 6 is notable for his emphatic pronouncement that 
silicotic tuberculosis is infectious. It has so often been 
said, particularly in this country, that miners' phthisis 
is not communicated to other members of the miner's 
family that Riddell's evidence to the contrary demands 
serious consideration. 

3 Jcurtt. Bath. oral Bad.. 1934, xxwiii, 201. 

4 Hull, tie I'Acad. de Med.. 1934, c\i, 19s. 

4 .-Inter. Journ. Bub. Health. 1933, xxiii. 1240. 

4 A ttyrr. Heir. Tuberculosis. 1934, \\i\ , so. 


FOOD POISONING 

Two American writers, in a report 1 on outbreaks of 
illness in San Francisco, have expressed the view that 
the name " food poisoning " should be limited in its 
definition so as to describe that clinical syndrome 
resulting directly or indirectly from the ingestion of 
food contaminated with certain bacteria, and would 
thus exclude a number of disease conditions which are 
at present, with the consent of most, included under 
the title. It is necessary’, of course, that there should 
be names for things. Indeed, nonrina si destint peril 
et cognitio rerum, and in cases in which no name 
exists it is often a clear advantage to find one. But 
where a name is already found and approved for use 
in a particular sense a proposal to alter its application 
should not, we think, be too hastily acquiesced in. 
Food, according to the Food and Drugs (Adulteration) 
Act, includes every article employed for food or drink 
by man, other than drugs or water, and " food 
poisoning,” as the term is customarily employed, 

■ means poisoning by means of food. Such poisoning 
occurs in the most obvious way when the native food- 
stuff is itself poisonous or contains a poison. A formid- 
able instance is the mushroom Amanita phalloides, 
which, when ingested, causes fatty’ degeneration of the 
viscera and induces symptoms which tend to death in 
the course of about a week. The leaves of the rhubarb 
plant, too, owing to the oxalic acid which they con- 
tain, are poisonous and have led to fatalities. The 
young shoots of the potato likewise are dangerous to 
| the unwary’, and some species of fish in Japan and the 
West Indies give rise to pangs at certain seasons. Even 
honey’ in the comb may’ prove a snare, as at Trebizond 
in 400 b.c., when Xenophon's soldiers, having plundered 
the local bee-hives, were all found ly'ing about in various 
stages of illness, and the camp " looked like a battle- 
field.” The description " food poisoning ” fits in very' 
well with such occurrences as these. Again, deleterious 
foreign substances may' become artificially' incorporated 
with food, through misadventure or ignorance, in the 
course of manufacture or preparation. In Lancashire 
there was a widespread outbreak of poisoning from 
beer, owing to the presence in it of arsenic as an 
impurity’ of the sulphuric acid employed to convert the 
original starch in the grain to sugar. Another example 
occurred at Stoke in 1930, when a number of children 
consumed sweets which had been inadvertently’ dusted 
with arsenious oxide. Happily, there was no fatal 
issue, though the children were sharply’ sick. In the 
same year the United States experienced the so-called 
" ginger paralysis,” caused by' the introduction of 
tricresyl phosphate as a flavouring agent into the fluid 
extract of ginger, at that period, owing to the restric- 
tions on alcohol, a popular beverage. All the above 
were cases of poisoning by' means of food, and so 
belong, by’ definition, to the category of food poisonings. 
Turning now to the iorms of illness to which it is 
proposed that the name " food poisoning ” should be 
restricted, we may note that the symptoms are generallv 
gastro-intestinal in character, and that the infective 
agent belongs for the most part to the Salmonella group 
of bacilli. All members of the group, however, are 
not concerned, and oth er bacteria are implicated. 

. ' ; ’ r . I- t - -' and Gray, J. P.: Jc.tr n. Anier. .t led. Assoc jern 
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Staphydococci have been incriminated in the United 
States. Hie source of the infection in the food may 
be a rodent or a sick meat animal, and milk has been 
known to convey D. acrtrycke and B, cntcritidis from 
the cow to man just as it carries B. tuberculosis and 
the Brucella of undulant fever. The process, therefore, 
is of an infective character, implying bacterial invasion 
of the tissues, though from this generalization botulism 
would require to be excluded and also certain cases due 
to the Salmonella group. Under the existing nomen- 
claturc the name “ food poisoning,” in its original 
sense most aptly applied to such attacks as those pro- 
duced by Amanita and arsenic, has been enlarged, not 
inaptly, to include cases of the infective group under 
the title " bacterial food poisoning.” The terminology, 
if not ideal, is at least convenient and sanctioned by 
usage. If, however, any rearrangement is thought 
necessary there would be no good case for withdrawing 
the description ” food poisoning ” from its original 
and obvious uses: rather, the infective cases should be 
excluded and a new name found for them. Not, 
indeed, that this is suggested. We are averse to 
removing a landmark without good cause. What is 
perhaps more important is that the term " ptomaine 
poisoning” should cease to be applied to cases of illness 
ascribed to food. Ptomaines are not poisonous when 
taken by the mouth, and in any event only make their 
appearance in foods so transformed by putrefaction as 
to warn off any intending consumer. 


SCHOOLS TO-DAY 
The National Union of Teachers has accomplished an 
effective presentation of history and a fine piece of 
propaganda in its new publication, The Schools at 
Work .‘ It is mainly a pictorial record or survey of 
what is now being done in schools which are main- 
tained or aided by public funds. The illustrations are 
abundant and -varied in character, well chosen, and 
excellent in themselves. They depict the activities of 
all classes of such schools — elementary, secondary, 
technical, central and special, urban and rural — and, 
in addition, show some characteristic features of what 
ought to be regarded as parts of the health, rather than 
of the education, services — nursery schools, and medical 
inspection and treatment of school children. There is 
useful letterpress among the many pictures, and short 
articles by three who have held the office of President 
of the Board of Education (Lord Halifax, Mr. LI. A. L. 
Fisher, and Lord Eustace Percy), by Sir Henry 
Richards, late Senior Chief Inspector of the Board, 
by Dr. Cyril Norwood, and by 'Sir Frederick Menzies. 
Nothing could better exemplify the wisdom of the 
method chosen by the compilers of this publication and 
the efficiency with which it has been carried through 
than the contrast between the relatively commonplace 
content of these articles (though Lord Eustace Percy's 
thought on technical schools is worth developing), and 
the vivid and stimulating impression produced by 
the fifty' pages devoted to the pictorial record. This 
striking effect is heightened by the inclusion of some 
views of schools or classes- as they were fifty, forty, 
or thirty years ago. It is not without considerable 
that the worker in the educational field in 
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the early years of the present century, like the writei 
of this note, in looking at these pictures will recall the 
struggle to get a piano, a sewing-machine, or a laths 
introduced into the elementary' school, and the opposi- 
tion these things encountered, even in some of the most 
progressive of education authorities. It must surely 
be a matter for general rejoicing to be enabled to 
realize so keenly' the contrast between the interest taken 
by the public in the children of to-day' and the varied 
and personal care devoted to them,- and the hostility 
or grudging acquiescence which formerly characterized 
a large section of public opinion. There could scarcely 
be a better corrective than this publication to the lack 
of intimate knowledge and the sometimes ill-founded 
criticism of our educational system still too common 
among some members of the professional and upper 
classes of the community'. 


DINITROPHENOL 

In an annotation on dinitrophenol for reducing weight, 
in the Journal of March 24th (p. 539), mention was 
made of the recent death of a young professional 
dancer from poisoning by' an overdose of a nitrophenol 
compound. This matter was raised at the last meeting 
of the council of the Pharmaceutical Society', held on 
April 4th. It was reported that a letter had been 
received from the Home Office indicating that the Home 
Secretaiy would like to know whether the council, 
'ending enforcement of the Pharmacy and Poisons Ad 
u 1933, was prepared to initiate the steps necessaiy to 
add to Part I of the existing Poisons Schedule such 
nitrophenols and preparations containing them -as were, 
in its opinion, likely to be retailed to the public. The 
council had before it also a memorandum from Professor. 
E. C. Dodds on the therapeutic action and toxicity of , 
these drugs. The council adopted a formal resolution, , 
and directed it to be sent to the Privy' Council for 
consideration and approval, declaring that the Schedule 
to the Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 190S, ought to be 
amended by' the addition to Part I of the following 
words: “ dinitrophenols, dinitrocresols, preparations 
or admixtures containing dinitrophenols, preparations 
or admixtures containing dinitrocresols." • ‘ 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY CENTENARY 

Next week the Roy'al Statistical Society celebrates its 


centenary'. The Prince of Wales, honorary president, 
will take the chair at the centenary meeting on Tuesday, . 
April 17th, and in the evening a distinguished company 
of guests from ail parts of the world will be present at 
the centenary' banquet. Statistics and statistical methods 
are of importance in so many fields of life that the 
society''s presidents and officers have included men 
eminent in many' subjects. Statesmen and civil servant:- 
have predominated, but members of our profession have 
been by' no means backward. The following rnedica 
men have occupied the presidential chair: William Farr 
(IS71-3) ; William Augustus Guy' (1S73-5), an enthus- 
iastic statistician and generous benefactor of the society. 
T. Graham Balfour (IS8S-90) ; Frederic J. M° uat 
(1890-2). Of the present council of the society, three 
Professor Major Greenwood (honorary secretaiy an 
vice-president). Sir William Hamer, and Sir Ar a 
Newsholme — are members of the profession. 
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A TUBERCULOSIS SETTLEMENT 
Dr. J. B. McDougall, medical director of the British 
Legion Village at Preston Hall, near Maidstone, has 
drawn up a report on the work there during the year 
ending September 30th, 1933, which is of exceptional 
interest and value in connexion with the administrative 
and preventive sides of the campaign against tuber- 
culosis. The. British Legion took charge of this institu- 
tion in 1925, and the report gives a summary of the 
progress made since then, with special reference to the 
practical working out of the modem conception that 
successful treatment of ^tuberculosis implies adoption 
by the patients of a health-preserving mode of life. 
It has been estimated that of 100 tuberculous patients 
fifteen remain medical problems, needing for the 
remainder of their days some appreciable degree of 
rest ; about fifty return to their previous employment 
or some modified branch of it ; and about thirty-five 
middle-stage cases remain medical and economic 
national responsibilities, a completely new mode of life 
being necessary' for them if the beneficial results of 
their initial treatment are to be conserved. Sanatorium 
treatment gives too often very disappointing results 
owing to lack of adequate after-care, and the claim 
is made for the village settlement scheme that it forms 
the only' satisfactory' method of prolonging life, pre- 
venting relapses, promoting complete arrest of the 
tuberculous process, detecting deviations from the 
normal in each individual patient, supervising the 
family life, providing occupation on a wage basis, 
and assuring the economic position of the patient and 
his children. Dr. McDougall brings forward a great 
deal of evidence in support of this contention. Preston 
Hall is conducted generally on the lines found so 
successful at Papworth. The' records of the last five 
years show that at any given time there are approxi- 
mately one-third advanced cases, one-third chronic 
ambulatory cases, and one-third first and second stage 
cases undergoing treatment. Preston Hall is limited 
to ex-Service men and their dependants, but the demand 
for beds exceeds the supply, especially during the 
summer months. It is now recognized that a large 
proportion of the patients need a residential period in 
the Settlement of at least five years. After such a 
period experience shows that the settlers should be able 
to take their places once again in the normal life of 
the community. The concurrent medical supervision 
of the families has resulted at Preston Hall in the 
appearance of a juvenile population of 2S5 without 
a single case of tuberculous infection. The Settlement 
comprises the sanatorium, accommodating 2S0, for the 
treatment of all cases admitted ; workshops in which 
patients and settlers can find congenial employmient 
suited to their physical resources ; and the estate, 
accommodating unmarried patients in hostels and the 
married in houses. Occupational therapy, graduated 
for individual requirements, leads the patient from the 
sanatorium to the village settlement proper, and thence 
back to the outside world again. Dr. McDougall 
believes that it is better as a general rule to have 
several different industrial departments, each with a 
turnover of £5.000 to £10.000 annually, than to have 
one large department with a staple industry. The 
industries at Preston Hall include the manufacture of 
portable buildings, printing, the supply of suit cases. 


attache cases, and other articles in fibre or leather for 
the travelling public, graining wood and marble, the 
running of the village stores, soap stamping, and various 
kinds of work associated with the management of 
the estate, accountancy', and gardening. In September 
last there were 168 patients employed in the Settlement, 
of whom 140 were married. Every tenant pay’s rent, 
the minimum being 3s. 9d. a week and the maximum 
16s. 3d., these rents including the local rates. The 
report includes suggestions for the expansion of village 
settlement work in Great Britain, and a recognition of 
the difficulties that have to be faced. Dr. McDougall 
considers that local authorities are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in embarking upon settlement work. Few 
of the industrial ventures pay' their way at the 
beginning, and capital has to be sunk. 


COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN MENTAL 
DISORDERS 

The Medical Research Council, in consultation with the 
Board of Control, has appointed a new committee to 
advise and assist it in the promotion of research into 
mental disorders. The reconstituted committee will 
include representatives not only of psychiatry', medical 
psychology', and ■ the study' of mental deficiency', but 
also of neurology', physiology', biochemistry', pathology, 
and genetics. 

The chairman of the committee will be Professor E. D. 
Adrian, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., a member of the 
Medical' Research Council, and the following will also 
serve : Sir C. Hubert, Bond, K.B.E., D.Sc., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Board of Control ; Bernard Hart, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., University^ College Hospital, London ; Professor 
D. K. Henderson, M.D.. Royal Edinburgh Hospital for 
Mental and Nervous Disorders ; T. A. Ross, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Cassel Hospital, Penshurst; E. O. Lewis, D.Sc., 
M.R.C.S., Board of Control ; C. P. Symonds, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Guy’s Hospital, London ; J. H, Quastel, D.Sc., 
Cardiff City Mental Hospital ; J. G. Greenfield, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., National Hospital for Nervous Diseases, 
London ; F. L. Golla, M.B., F.R.6.P., Maudsley Hospital, 
London ; and L. S. Penrose, M.D., Royal ■ Eastern 
Counties' Institution, - Colchester. Sir David Munro, 
K.C.B., M.B., of the Council’s staff, will act as secretary 
of the committee. . 

THE LATE PROFESSOR A. B. MACALLUM 

News has been received' of the death of Dr. Archibald 
Byron Macallum, F.R.S., the eminent Canadian physio- 
logist, who retired from the chair of biochemistry' at 
McGill University, Montreal, in 1929, and was then 
appointed emeritus professor. He had formerly been 
professor of physiology and physiological chemistry in 
the University of Toronto, president of the Koval 
Society of Canada, and administrative chairman of the 
Canadian Advisory' Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research at Ottawa. Professor Macallum was vice- 
president of the Section of Anatomy and Physiology 
when the British Medical Association met at Montreal 
in 1S97, and of the Section of Physiology at the Toronto 
Meeting in 1906. _____ 

Sir Henry Dale, M.D., F.R.S., will deliver the 
Linacre Lecture in the department of physiology of 
the University of Cambridge on Saturday’ May^Sth, 
at o p.m. His subject is “ Chemical Transmission of 
the Effects of Nerve Impulses." 
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THOMAS SHORT, M.D.: 

AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PRACTITIONER 
IN SHEFFIELD 

Thomas .Short was a Scotsman who commenced to prac- 
tise in Sheffield about 1728. He had become acquainted 
with Sir Hans Sioane before that date, and from the 
correspondence preserved in the Sioane collection it 
appears that he wrote to Sioane in reference to some of 
his wealthier patients. Possibly Sloane's influence was 
helpful to him, and he certainly obtained a very good 
practice. A curious testimonial to his success as a 
physician is given in the Gentleman's Magazine: 

The first Marchioness of Rockingham in a mischievous 
conversation at table, happening to say ’ that she would trust 
her life in the hands o( JJr. Short in preference to any one cf 
the facility,* Mr. Stamland. a clergyman from. V.orsboro . 
bluntly replied. ‘ I do not like him at all. Why so. 

■ Because,' answered Stanilami, ' had it not been for the 
doctor 1 should have been rid ol my wife several years ago. 

All die local historians in describing Short agree in 
calling him eccentric ; they mention not only that he 
retained his Scottish accent, but also, what is much more 
unusual, they allege that be stuck to tbe diet of his native 
land and he is even credited with giving porridge parties 
to bis friends. Another piece of information regarding 
him is that he always slept over a coal-house to preserve 

'^Short's' chief activity apart from his practice was the 
production of a large number of books on medical and 
.Hied subjects. Unfortunately bis writings are more 
numerous than valuable,' ami this judgement was passed 
as near his own time as 1807. He published five, or six 
books on mineral waters; two books on epidemiology; 
various discourses on ten. milk, and wines ; on med.cn, a 
plants ; and his last work. The Increase and Decrease of 
Mnn/imd, appears to be an incursion into vdal statist cs^ 
Two of the books on u moral waters (1734 and 1740) 
were intended to form a complete survey of the spas of 
England. In collecting the material for these books 
khort visited as many places ns he could, taking with 
h in various instruments and bringing away samples of the 
waters or examination at borne- The demands of h s 
practice however, forced him to ask the help of friends 
m obtaining specimens. .Richardson, a botanist o Brad- 
ford Vos one to whom he appealed and m writing to 
give instructions as to the transport of the samples. Short 
adds 11 ‘we have such a crowd of new physicians coming 
or come to this country that I dare not at present take 
^Measure rides.” He devotes many pages to the 
experiments lie performed with these samples. Appar- 
ent Uie kitchen was his laboratory, and he surrounded 
he fireplace with clips or saucers full. of mixtures of 
mineral waters with all sorts of things, including blood 
mineral nut results in some cases are measured 

rrSi“ »» =i 55f -on, - 

accounted for hts ch wat er from Holt Neville in 

r’° iersl ire This he rented from the landlord, and 
Leicestershire, M ^ {g from Sheffield there. 

StukeVey records that some of this water was sent to tbe 

fovdiug ty «’" positions of springs Short made use of 
eral books of reference, such as Magna Bntannm and 
It ™ histories " Of several counties. On two occasions 
the histones jn these sources 0 f information. 

SoeS°of Tibshelf he says it has a reputed purgative 

mineral water, t[le Ma! , na Bntannm have removed 

“but how the author Jd onl mee t with 

it to Stanley is tod ^ tell. JL or . ^ dj(J ^ inh;lbitnIlts 

^r r hearoTa P sp!nv tlu-re, before the kind gentlemen presented 
mem with an invisible one. 

After describing some springs in StaSordshirehegoeson : 
After aesen 6 f j hur waters in h.s 

tus't'o^of Staffordshire' we expected to Bad a great many 


others in this country. But to our great surprise they were 
all gone when we went carefully to each place in question, 
so that we must conclude, either that they were never 
there or the Sulphur was all exhaled with the fume of his 
wine, or he buried them where the duck laid several eggs in 
a day or at Newport ominous’ bridge. Tbe like dance, with 
near the same success, he led us in Oxfordshire. "No English- 
man ever had a capacity more equal to the work he under- 
took, and none could discharge it with less regard to the 
truth and their own reputation/' 

Jt is an extraordinary fact that the only writer of 
modern times who has tried to make use of Short’s works 
makes similar complaints. The remarks of Dr. .Charles 
Creighton on the two books on epidemiology are worth 
quoting for that reason. 

4t A General Chronological History of the Air, 1 leather. 
Seasons is the only hook of the kind in English previous to 
my own. It is everywhere uncritical and credulous, anu 
often grossly inaccurate in dates. His other work hew 
Observations on City , Town and County Hills of Mortality 
shows the author to much greater advantage." 

Speaking of the second book, Creighton says; 

** I)r. Thomas Short, a man of great industry, about the 
middle of last century obtained access to a large number of 
parish registers, and worked an infinite number of arith- 
metical exercises upon their figures. His abstract results w 
conclusion* are colourless and unimpressive, as statistical 
results are apt to die for the average concrete mind : nor can 
they be made to illustrate the epidemic history ol England 
with the help of his companion volumes, A General tnroso- 
logical History , for these extraordinary annals are tor me 
most part loosely compiled from foreign sources, bringing m 
one focus that most scattered reference to disease in any part 
of Europe, and that too without criticism of ^honties, but 
often with surprising credulity and inaccuracy. That so muen 

statistical or arithmetical /.cal and exhaustiveness (in the ' 

of 1750) should go With so fatal a deficiency of the H'tico 
and historical sense (in the work of. 1749) a noteworthj ana 
perhaps not unparalleled in modern titties. 

Dr. Creighton made a close study of these volumes, 
but on each occasion when quoting them refers to 
laborious Dr. Short” or "Short, a professed epitouc; 
logist.” Short is supposed to have spent eighteen > • 

on these two books. , ve 

Short and Dr. John Rutty of Dublin appeal to hate 
worked along similar lines. They both made oh i < 
tions on the weather ; they took an interest ill ep den 
diseases, and frequently corresponded on the f 
Both made experiments to find a solvent for *® 5 , th j 
but these investigations no doubt were stimulated ) 
large reward paid by Parliament to Mrs. Joanna S P« 
Rutty's work on tbe Mineral Waters of frelnud i- 
cated 5 to Short, among others. None of, Short s bo* 
gives any details of individual cases. _ A loams ^ 
miserable carrion ” is as far as he gets m ^ jh'e 

water. He did. however, publish three cases i 
Edinburgh Medical Essays, but the descriptions 1 e ^ 
are very poor. We cannot, therefore, obtain an) 
his attainments in clinical medicine. nrict ittan«i4 

In his later years the competition of other pr. cir . 
increased, and in 1762 he retired to Roth \ r / t ™' his r »! 
cumstance which has led to some confusion as « a 
domicile. He died in 1772 in lus eightieth year, 
told, in rather poor circumstances. 

Charles L. SutheRlaim'^. 


Mohammed Shalin Pacha [Bull. Off. J n ffff’ al ^ as p,ecMi 
Publtque, January, 1934) states that typffiis has ^ 
endemic in Egypt since 19 U, reaching its 8 h was 
when there were 30,507 cases. Alter the *«' c3ses 
a decline in'its incidence until 1931, when l oi nl ~ c iai 
were notified In 1932. hoieever ou.ng to tli^^,^^^ 
crisis with subsequent malnutrition of the p te 
lack of hygiene, and individual cleanlmes ^ 
assumed epidemic form, there bem 0 {f0[U 

with a fatality rate of 17 per rate of 

January 1st to July 24th, 1933, with 'i /ter aud severe 
12 per cent. The general condition was b ’ , ;on v ett 
nervous symptoms and the appearance o. fa l d ; st .asC. 

rare, so that the infection resembled BnUs ^ ^ 
Prophylaxis consisted m isolation 1 u B 
patients, and disinfection of the clothes By sieu 
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SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF INEBRIETY 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety celebrated its 
jubilee on April 10th, when Sir Humphry Rolleston, the 
president, delivered a commemorative oration on the aims 
and work of the society. The oration was preceded 
by a luncheon, at which Sir Hilton Young, Minister of 
Health, was the principal guest. Owing to parliamentary 
exigencies, however, the Minister had to leave without 
making a speech. 

Sir Humphry Rolleston gracefully alluded to the prin- 
cipal guests present : the Bishop of Norwich, Lord 
D’Abernon, Sir Thomas Barlow (" the doyen of the 
profession and of our affections ”), Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir 
William Willcox, Sir Holburt Waring, P.R.C.S., Mr. 
Warren Low, President of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
the Master of St. John's College, Cambridge, and two 
of the daughters of the founder of the society (Dr. 
Norman Kerr). He coupled the toast of " The Society ” 
with the name of Dr. Harry Campbell. 

Dr. Harry Campbell, in a brief reply, said that it might 
be asked, after fifty years, whether the question of 
addiction had not been completely thrashed out, but the 
fact was that new problems of addiction were constant!}' 
arising. One of the most recent forms was addiction to 
drugs for the purpose of slimming the figure — a habit 
which had led to quite serious illness, and even to suicide. 
One of the most remarkable forms of addiction of which 
he had had experience was to methylated spirit ; in the 
old days it was reported that the anatomical attendant 
at his hospital was in the habit of drinking the methyl- 
ated spirit which should have been used for the preserva- 
tion of specimens. As for the treatment of drug addiction, 
it could not be said that much advance had been made. 
No medicament had been discovered as sure in its action 
in addiction as insulin in diabetes. In fact, addiction was 
altogether too severe a malady to be cured by mere drags. 
What must be done was to endeavour to overcome the 
craving, and build up the patient in health and sanity. 
He added that as the years had passed he had become 
more and more convinced of the good which the society 
was doing, and he ended with a tribute to Dr. T. N. 
Kelynack, its honorary secretary for thirty-two years. 

The Society in Retrospect 

After the luncheon party the annual general meeting 
took place in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
when Sir Humphry Rolleston delivered from the chair a 
commemorative oration on the aims and work of the 
society during its fifty years’ existence. He said that 
in the organization of the society, which started with a 
membership of 165, the guiding spirit was Norman Kerr, 
and the present year was not only the jubilee year of the 
society, but the centenary of its founder's birth. Norman 
Kerr was a Glaswegian who was at first a journalist, and 
afterwards entered the medical profession, graduating 
M.D., C.M. at Glasgow in 1861. During the whole of his 
career he carried on a vigorous campaign for total abstin- 
ence. at a time when the subject was looked upon 'as 
freakish, when real sacrifice was demanded of its apostles, 
and when the medical profession regarded alcohol with 
an indulgent eye. Norman Kerr was an energetic officer 
ol the United Kingdom Alliance, an active member of 
the Church of England Temperance Society, and honorarv 
secretary for more than ten years of the Homes for 
Inebriates Association, the body responsible for the 
Rickmansworth Home, which was the first institution of 
the kind in this country, and. Sir Humphry Rolleston 
added, had thoroughly justified the foresight of its 
founders. Norman Kerr was also chairman of the British 
Medical Association committee on legislation concerning 
inebriates, which rejKirted in 1891. 

But the foundation of the Society for the Studv of 
Inebriety and his presidency of it for fifteen years, until 
his death in 1S99, was Norman Kerr's outstanding achieve- 
ment. At the inaugural meeting he himself clearlv 


defined inebriety as " a diseased state of the brain and 
nerve centres, characterized by an irresistible impulse to 
indulge in intoxicating liquors or other narcotics, for the 
relief these afford, at any peril.” He regarded inebriety 
as essentially a disease allied to insanity, and insisted 
that it should be treated . medically, and not as if it were 
a crime. His whole-hearted devotion to these principles 
was largely responsible for the amendment of the Habitual 
Drunkards Act of 1888 and the Inebriates Act of ten years 
later. He forged many links with American and Contin- 
ental authorities on the subject, and in the year of 
Queen Victoria's jubilee he organized a colonial and 
international congress on inebriety, which ended with a 
banquet with non-intoxicating wines and- twenty-five 
speeches ! 

Turning from the founder to the society itself. Sir 
Humphry' Rolleston mentioned other presidents : among 
those who have -passed away, William Wynn Wcstcott, 
Mar}' Scharlieb, T. Claye Shaw, T. B. Hyslop, and Sir 
Alfred Pearce Gould ; and among those who remain, Dr. 
Harry Campbell, Lady Barrett, Mr. McAdam Eccles, 
Mr. C. J. Bond, Sir William Collins, Sir William Willcox, 
and Sir Arthur Newsholme. Still on the personal side, 
the orator mentioned how fortunate the society had been 
in having had the services, since 1902, of Dr. T. N. 
Kelynack as honorary secretary. During its half-century 
of activity the society, which was controlled by its 
medical members, well supported by their lay associates, 
had aimed at a scientific study of alcoholism and drag 
addiction. It had no declared policy of total abstinence, 
though some of its individual members might have strong 
convictions on the subject. The great change in the general 
attitude towards temperance, which had marked the last 
fifty years, as also the change in professional opinion 
with regard to the therapeutic use of alcohol, owed not 
a little to the work of the society and to the influence of 
some of those just named, as well as of other noteworthy 
supporters,, such as Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, Sir 
Victor Horsley, Sir G. Sims Woodhead, and Sir Thomas 
Barlow. From its start the society brought out records 
of its meetings in pamphlet form, and in 1903 the British 
Journal of Inebriety was begun, since when it had been 
published quarterly. 

Sir Humphry Rolleston then passed in brief review 
some of the subjects of the discussions. At the first 
ordinary' meeting the aetiology of inebriety was introduced 
by that famous naturalist W. B. Carpenter. An early 
paper of interest was on ether drinking in Ireland, by 
Ernest Hart, then Editor of the British Medical Journal. 
The interlocked influences of heredity and alcohol had 
been discussed, and after a paper on that subject in 1899 
a committee was appointed to investigate the conditions 
under which the tendency to inebriety was capable of 
transmission to offspring ; the result was a great difference 
of opinion, only nine members out of fourteen signing the 
report, and five of those nine appending some reservation. 
The problems of alcohol, eugenics and race degeneration, 
female inebriety, and the relation between alcohol and 
prostitution had all provided matter for valuable papers. 
The bearing of the subject on disorders of the nervous 
system and on venereal disease had been studied ; the 
treatment of alcoholism had been many times explored ; 
and the thorny subject of the use of alcohol in medicine 
had not been shirked. Medico-legal aspects had been 
given their proper importance, and the still burning ques- 
tion of alcoholic indulgence in relation to motoring was 
the subject of a paper in 1925. Much useful information 
could also be gleaned from the society’s transactions on 
the subject of drag addictions other than alcohol. Finally, 
tobacco made an early appearance in the discussions in 
1SS5, in an address by Lennox Browne on the influence 
of alcohol and tobacco on the voice. The late Professor 
V . E. Dixon, in his Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture in 
1927, deprecated the view that tobacco was a serious form 
of addiction, and gave a list of drags in which heroin took 
the first place in seriousness, followed in order of impor- 
tance by cocaine, morphine, Indian hemp, opium, alcohol, 
and tobacco ; but a severe indictment of the cigarette 
habit was made by Dr. J. D. Rolleston before the society 
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last year. A .healthy freedom of opinion has always 
characterized the society's proceedings. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Sir Humphry 
Kolleston on the motion of Sir Thomas Barlow, and the 
remainder of the proceedings was the formal business of 
an annual meeting. 


FUTURE OF NURSING HOMES AND 
HOSPITAL PRIVATE WARDS 


At a meeting of the West London Medico-Chirurgical 
Society on April 6th, with Mr. H. Tyrrell Gray in the 
chair, a discussion took piace on the future of nursing 
homes and private wards in hospitals. 

Mr. B. SaNgstuh SimmoNds spoke of the revolution 
which had taken place since the beginning of the century 
in provision for sickness. At one time it was customary 
to be born at home, to pass through any infections fever 
at home, to have even a major operation performed at 
home, and, finally, to die there. Now even minor ail- 
ments were treated in institutions, and it was rare for 
operations to bo undertaken in a private house. Nursing 
homes thirty years ago were converted private dwellings, 
and tor accommodation heavy fees were charged. To-day 
much attention was paid to construction and special 
equipment. The recently built London Clinic and Nursing 
Home, in Devonshire Place, had 200 beds, and it was 
contemplated to build another in the West End with 600 
beds. Along with this had come the " pay-beds ” in 
hospitals, so that the smaller and inferior nursing homes 
were beginning to feel the pinch. But the problem of 
accommodating middle-class patients was increased rather 
than diminished. The rich were able to command luxury 
homes and the poor had the public provision, but the 
difficulty was to find accommodation for people of 
moderate means. Was it possible for private enterprise 
to provide an adequate amount of nursing home accom- 
modation on a remunerative basis with a scale of charges 
in the neighbourhood of seven guineas a week inclusive of 
everything except medical and surgical fees? A scheme 
had recently been suggested for providing GOO beds at 
seven guineas a week per bed, hut this was only possible 
if the relatively low charge attracted a certain number 
of the more chronic and lighter cases, requiring little 
in the way of nursing and expensive dressings and drugs ; 
or people who would go into a nursing home for a period 
of observation or special diet or rest. Nursing atone cost 
an average of £2 per week per bed. The economic unit 
for the nursing home had still to be decided. One of 
50 beds was too small, one of 6 00 beds was probably too 
large. When the economic size had been found by experi- 
ment it was possible that a charge of seven guineas a 
week would produce a remunerative result in Centra! 
London, and in outlying districts tile charge might be 
even less. To raise the necessary capital to build nursing 
homes of such a standard and size would be difficult ; 
perhaps it would be more feasible to have a central 
institution in the West End, with subsidiary institutions 
in the suburbs, or even in the provinces. Now that so 
much of the treatment of the sick poor had been taken 
over by the authorities there was no doubt that the 
voluntary hospitals could provide accommodation equal 
to that of the best nursing homes on a profitable basis 
at about seven guineas a week, but there was the great 
abjection that the voluntary hospitals would never receive 
the support of the whole medical profession so long as 
they managed their beds on the present system whereby 
the patient was removed from his regular doctor and 
placed under the care of a member of the staff. Could 
hospitals build nursing homes out of funds subscribed 
for that purpose, and allow general practitioners (or con- 
sultants) to send in their patients under their own care, 
such cases to have the laboratory and other assistance 
of the hospital {which would, of course, be paid for), and 
the consultants and specialists attached to the hospital 
to be available? If this plan were adopted the varying 
needs of London might be -met by the establishment of 


one or more large institutions in the West End and 
the extension of pay-beds in connexion with London 
hospitals, 

- Dr. E. A. Gregg said that the average general practi- 
tioner was in a position of complete bewilderment. His 
activities were being steadily circumscribed, and not the 
least of the " encroachments ” were the activities of 
the hospital. Any movement for an extension of such 
activities, therefore, must be suspect. It was not to the - 
advantage ol the community to diminish the field of the 
general practitioner. In the nursing home the practi- 
tioner could follow his patient and remain the doctor 
in charge, the consultant coming in in the capacity of 
consultant only. But in hospital paying wards the prac- 
tioner was not as a rule welcome. One great obstacle 
which the medical profession had to overcome was the 
engrained idea that people were entitled to their ” doctor- 
ing " without charge. They were ready to pay for articles 
of luxury, for motor cars and wireless, but their medical 
care in sickness must be obtained at a cheap rate or tor 
nothing at all. 

Mr. W. McAd.im Eccles said that there were about 
1,300 pay-beds in connexion with the 140 voluntary 
hospitals in the area of King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
for London. The number was totally inadequate for the 
persons of the intermediate class, the class between the 
poor, for whom there was public provision, and the ivell- 
to-do, who could afford the best nursing home accom- 
modation. The number should be multiplied at least 
by three. The disadvantage of voluntary hospital pro- 1 
vision for these cases was that, when the hospital had 
a closed staff, the general practitioner could not follow 
his patient into the paying ward. One of the fundamental 
principles in the British Medical Association’s proposal 
for a general medical service for the nation was tha 
” Every effort should be made to provide medical am 
nursing service facilities in institutions (home hospitals 
where the family doctor may treat those of his owi 
patients who need such provision and who cotdd thu 
remain under his care.” At the same time, it would b 
regrettable if paying wards attached to voluntary hospital 
disappeared, for they served a useful purpose, and, so fa: 
as the smaller hospitals were concerned, it was not quit' 
true that the general practitioner had no opportunity o: 
coming in and, partially at any rate, treating his patient. 
But there was a need outside the centre of London lot 
institutions which the practitioner could look upon as the 
” home hospital ” for the locality. With regard to the 
financial provision, he had had the honour of being a good 
deal concerned in the working out of the plan for the 
British Provident Association, which suggested, some 
years ago, a method of obtaining the capita! necessary 
by means of a Founders’ scheme. Mr. Eccles took as an 
example such a typical middle-class district as Ealing, on 
the periphery of London, and suggested the size and cost 
of a home hospital to serve the population. The basis of 
computation was that two persons out of every hundred 
during the year would need, and ought to have, institu- 
tional treatment under their general practitioner. The 
capital cost per bed, including the help of physician or 
surgeon and ail ancillary services, the due apportionmen 
for' administrative and nurses’ accommodation, togetne 
with, what was very important, a sinking fund c ha r oA 
was something like £1,000. It was somewhat difficul o 
run a ” home hospital ” at a moderate charge to patun 
and cover all cost. It could not be done, so far as on 
could see at the present time, under six guineas. .I' 1 '.’ 
however, was not an unduly large sum for a person o! .~P, 
class faced with the emergency of serious illness, provi c 
that he had in some way insured against such emergen > 
up to a certain limit. Even if the grant in aid was o ) 
up to £5 a week, and the nursing home charges « 
six or even eight guineas, the extra should not beyte) 
the compass of the persons for whom this provision 
intended. Mr. Eccles spoke with some impatience 
those who, while ready to spend freely on non-necessi » 
grudged any provision for serious illness. That ven 1 
a man had confessed to him that he spent seven s u ° 
a week on cigarettes,- and yet could not afford a gmn , 
a year subscription to the British Pror-ident Assoc - . 

That association, by the way, also provided for 
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o£ certain services, consultations, operation fees, and the 
necessary attendance of the consulting physician. It was 
of some importance, if only for the psychological en- 
couragement of the patient, that the consulting physician 
should see the patient more than once in any really 
serious illness ; while the surgeon, of course, was com- 
pelled by the nature of the case to see the patient more 
frequently. Mr. McAdam Eccles thought that such a 
development as he had indicated was long overdue,' but 
he had to remark that the real stumbling-block was the 
medical profession itself in quite a number of areas. 

Dr. F.'J. .McCanx said that twenty-five years ago he 
endeavoured to induce the Samaritan Hospital to acquire 
premises next door and start an independent hospital 
where general practitioners could be admitted to treat 
their patients ; but the idea was then too far in advance 
of the times, and one of the chief objections came, not 
from the medical but from the nursing staff, the matron 
of that day declaring that there would be too many 
people “ interfering.” That idea still existed in nursing 
homes, where the general practitioner was not always 
very warmly welcomed. What was required, in his view, 
was a separate institution in connexion with hospitals, 
running entirely on its own, for the reception of paying 
patients, but with access to the ancillary services pro- 
vided by the hospital. 

Dr. G. C. Anderson - said that there were three main 
reasons for the demand for pay-beds : the progress of 
scientific medicine, the domestic difficulties of middle- 
class households, and the inability’ of some sections of 
the community to provide medical attendance of a 
specialist nature from their own unaided resources. He 
looked forward to the extension of the contributory’ 
scheme movement to the middle classes. But if pay- 
beds were to be provided through some system of 
insurance a scheme must be developed for giving all 
sections of the profession the same opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the arrangements. Every practitioner did 
not want to be an operating surgeon, but he did want 
to be able to follow his patient into an institution and 
treat him as he would have done in private, calling in 
a consultant if the needs of the case demanded it. As 
for the development of the “ pav-bed ” system, he believed 
in the principle of separate blocks attached to the hospital. 
It must be remembered that the doors of the municipal 
hospitals were open to every member of the community, 
and unless the voluntary hospitals did develop this pav- 
bed provision in separate blocks or institutions the 
municipal hospitals would take their place. 

Dr. H. H. Sanguinetti mentioned that at the London 
Temperance Hospital the general practitioner was allowed 
to come in. It seemed to him that if this plan could 
be worked in the ordinary nursing home it could be 
worked in the general hospital. Mr. Duncan Fitz- 
wiluams spoke of the rivalry between voluntary and 
municipal hospitals, in which, in his view, on account 
of the large resources of municipal provision, the voluntary- 
hospitals were bound to be worsened. At his own 
voluntary- hospital the state of funds was such that the 
staff hesitated to make any requests for desirable pro- 
vision, whereas the L.C.C, would accede, say, to the 
appointment of a couple of new assistants in the patho- 
logical department " without looking over its shoulder." 
Mr. Howard Stratford urged that the public be 
educated • to regard charges for illness as a capital 
expenditure, instead of, as now, trving to meet them out 
of income. „ 

A layman. Mr. X. G. Loughnane, pleaded the case of 
the man with £S00 a year, nearly- half of which went on 
income tax. rent, rates, insurances, and the education 
of his children. Such a man very often had no capital, 
or when he had it was jealously guarded, and if there 
was a doubt in the case he would prefer to wait for hi« 
operation, and in the end consider it a dutv to his family 
to have it in the public wards of the general hospital. 
The weekly charge at the nursing home was not the 
deterrent, but the additional fee of the operating surgeon. 
If instead of seven guineas a week for accommodation 
a man were called upon to pay ten guineas a week, 
including every fee for every- doctor, he would be much 


more amenable. A hospital of fifty beds, always full — 
that was merely- a matter of rationalization — would yield 
an income of £26,000 a year, out of which £3,000 could 
be afforded for the consulting surgeons, £3,000 for the 
nurses, and £500 or £1,000 for rent charges. He saw no 
reason why a small hospital like that should not be as 
self-supporting as a hotel, and it was no more expensive 
to run, for although it had a nursing staff it had not 
the " side-shows ” which were necessary- to hotel 
administration. 

Dr. G. Slot,- who had visited nursing homes and clinics 
in France, Germany, and Holland, said that these com- 
pared favourably’ with the average nursing homes in 
London, which were miserably furnished, badly equipped, 
and expensive. Many ol the Continental clinics were 
household words in their locality, and sought after by- 
rich and poor on the same principle as the Mayo Clinic 
in America, where the standard charge was 10 per cent, 
on income. Dr. Vaughan Pexdred spoke with approval 
of a recent leading article in the British Medical Journal 
in which the causes of the diminution of the demand for 
the general practitioner’s services had been analysed, 
depressinglv, but truthfully. Mr. Tyrrell Gray thought 
that their lay’ visitor, in complaining of the amount of 
the surgeon’s or specialist's fees, had overlooked the large 
expenditure of capital on education and equipment to 
which these members of the profession had been put. 

Mr. SaNgster Simmonds, winding up the debate, said 
there appeared to be general agreement that in nursing 
homes or private wards, where the patient contributed 
the whole cost, the general practitioner should remain 
in charge of tire patient, calling in the consultant if 
necessary-. He agreed with Dr. Anderson that the homes 
for paying patients should be entirely separate institu- 
tions from the hospitals, but the ancillary services of the 
hospitals should be open to them. Xo private institution, 
limited to one building, could bring down the charge to 
lower titan seven guineas, but an institution in association 
with a voluntary hospital might bring it to six guineas, 
and without recourse to charity. An inclusive fee of 
ten guineas would " drive the consultants and specialists 
to the workhouse.” 


England and Wales 


Milk for School Children 

Commenting on the Government proposal to distribute 
a daily ration of milk to children in the elementary (and 
perhaps other) schools, a recent letter from Miss Olga 
X'etliersole, honorary organizer and founder of the Pcople’s 
League of Health, states that the science, medical, and 
veterinary- councils of the League desire to emphasize the 
urgent necessity- of steps which will ensure that the milk 
will not be a medium for the conveyance of tuberculosis 
and other milk-bomc diseases. A memorandum on the 
subject, prepared by a special committee ol the League, 
is now available, and it is urged that the recommenda- 
tions contained in it should be put into operation. The 
memorandum pays tribute to the nutritive value of milk 
for growing children, and outlines the dangers which it 
may offer in transmitting infection. " It states that at 
least 40 per cent, of the cows in this countrv arc in- 
fected with tuberculosis, and at least one in every 100 
cows is actively discharging tubercle -bacilli into the milk 
or elsewhere. It is suggested that 500 fredi cases cl 
undulant fever occur each year in England and Wales, 
and at least twenty to thirty out of every 100 samples 
of raw milk can be shown to contain the causative 
organism. Precautions advocated to secure safe milk 
are as follows. (1) Pasteurized milk is recommended, and 
should be labelled ” Grade A Pasteurized ” or ” P.-.stcur- 
iz<xi.” (2) Ordinary milk should not be given raw to 
children, but should be rendered safe bv lmiling. (3) If 
raw milk is to be used it should be labelled cither 
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'' Certified " or " Grade A (T.T.)." (4) Grade A milk 

is milk produced under cleanly conditions, though not 
from tuberculin-tested cows, and cannot be recom- 
mended in the raw state. It is pointed out that the 
guarantee of clean milk from pasteurization is only ob- 
tained when the milk is pasteurized under conditions laid 
down by the Ministry of Health, with the proper super- 
vision which this implies, and is sold under licence as 
" pasteurized milk." 

\ 


The General Infirmary nt Leeds 


In connexion with the great appeal that is being made 
for the large sum of £250,000 to carry out the extensions 
of the General Infirmary at Leeds which have been out- 
lined in these columns, the table of statistics which will 


be presented at the annual meeting may prove of interest. 
The figures show that the hospital is working at very 
high pressure. The total number of beds and cots at 
the Infirmary and at the two semi-convalescent hospitals, 
known as the " Ida " and " Robert Arthington " hos- 
pitals, is given as 62S. This figure is, however, based 
on the assumption that all the emergency beds, such as 
those for special cases in the sitting rooms attached to 
the large wards and those used for isolation purposes, are 
in commission. The average daily number of these beds 
occupied last year was 559, leaving a margin which is 
by no means a large one in these days of emergencies 
and motor accidents. The smallest number of patients 
in the two institutions on any one day was 456, and on 
one day the total reached 626, which, in respect of what 
has been said above as to the distribution of the beds, 
meant serious overcrowding in some of the wards. The 
total number' of patients admitted during the year 1933 
was 13,654, of whom 2,425 were children. Receiving 
attention in the hospitals at the beginning of 1933 there 
were 500 patients, so that the total number treated during 
the year was 14,154. It is of interest to note that in 
the year 1910 the total number of patients admitted was 
7,494, which, with the number in the hospital at. the 
beginning of the year — namely, 355 — gave a total of 7,849 
treated during the year. This great increase has been 
made possible by the use of the King Edward memorial 
block, which was begun before, and opened shortly after, 
the war, and the figures for the year which has recently 
closed, taken along with the formidable waiting list, 
provide the fullest justification for the appeal now being 
made. The number of patients admitted in respect of 
accidents and other emergencies was 2,0S3. Apart from 
these there were 2,580 admissions to the medical wards, 
4,333 to the general surgical wards, 824 to the eye wards, 
and 1,812 to the aural department. To the beds reserved 
for skin cases 178 patients were admitted, and to the 
department for orthopaedics 1,235. For special radium 
treatment 446 patients were admitted into the wards. 
The figures dealing with patients suffering from affections 
peculiar to women require explanation ; in 1932 they 
were 634 and in 1933 they were only 163. This, how- 
ever, is due to the scheme of co-operation between the 
General Infirmary and the Hospital for Women having 
come into partial operation during the year upon which 
the figures are based. In future all such cases will be 
dealt °with at the latter institution. The number of 
deaths occurring at the Infirmary was 823, which is a 
percentage mortality of six ; when, however, the deaths 
which occurred within forty-eight hours of admission are 
deducted .the mortality works out at 4.1 per cent. Under 
the superintendence of the senior officer of the West 
Riding Mental Hospital at Wakefield, an out-patient 
department was started during the year for patients with 
mental symptoms of a kind that do not demand or justify 


certification. It is conducted by two of the assistant 
officers of the Wakefield Mental Hospital, and its progress 
will be watched with interest. 

Mental Welfare Clinics in the Isle of Wight 

During 1933 the mental welfare clinics at Newport and 
Rvde in the Isle of Wight dealt with 118 patients, of 
whom 102 came for the first time in that period. In 
comparison with the previous year there was, a decrease 
in the number of those requiring to be certified, whilst 
the number entering the mental hospital voluntarily was 
doubled ; this result is attributed to the co-operation that 
has been secured with local general practitioners, and the 
consequent larger proportion of early cases referred to the 
clinics for treatment. A large majority of the patients 
were in the first forty years of life ; nineteen were of 
school age, and only three of these could be classed as 
definitely mentally defective. The clinics are thus shown 
to be functioning also to some extent as child guidance 
clinics ; valuable preventive work is being accomplished, 
hut it is felt that the clinics should be more concerned 
with adult neuroses, the children being dealt with else- 
where. Dr. C. Davies-Jones, medical superintendent of 
the County* Mental Hospital at Newport, who has reported 
on these two clinics, adds to his statement a note on 
the suicide rate in the Isle of Wight during recent years. 
There were decided increases in 1931 and 1933. He thinks 
that in many cases suicide is a result of the urges of 
selfishness, while a minority appear to be psychologically, 
if not morally, justified. Incarceration is an unsatis- 
factory preventive ; an attack on the determining factors,' 
many of which are clearly economic in origin, would 
appear to be the better path to follow. Five cases were 
sent to the clinic in 1932, and seven in 1933, with suicidal 
wishes dangerously evident. At the time of reporting 
none of these had broken down. Dr. Davies-Jones doubts 
■ whether the publication of reports of suicides in the Press 
has much determining effect on causation ; he believes 
there is an underlying psychological basis in these cases 
which requires attention and treatment. Anxiety states 
and hysteria are frequent, with purely psychological 
factors, or with such organic diseases as influenza; as an 
important complication. The critical age of 45 to 50 
was prominent in female cases. 

Local Government Officers, 

The Report of the Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Minister of Health and presided over by Sir W. H. 
Hadow, to consider the recruitment, qualifications, train- 
ing, and promotion of local government officers has noic 
been issued. Under the heading of recruitment, the 
committee states that ail vacancies for the local govern- 
ment service should be widely notified, so as to avoid 
any suspicion that appointments are being " jobbed, 
and the rule against canvassing should be strictly enforced. 
Candidates should be required to disclose whether they 
are related to a member or an officer, and where there is 
relationship the appointment should be closely scrutinized. 
Important recommendation’s with regard to the recruit- 
ment of professional and technical officers concern, the 
system of articled pupilage. On the question of technical 
qualifications, the committee doubts whether the officers 
responsible for giving technical advice to local authorities 
are in every' case sufficiently well qualified, and concludes 
that a thorough investigation is needed. Finally, die 
committee urges the establishment of a standing central 
advisory committee to investigate and advise in . 
questions affecting the local government service, 
regards the absence of such a central organization as 
one of the most serious defects in the existing system. 
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Edinburgh Municipal Hospitals 
At a meeting of the Public Health Committee of 
Edinburgh Town Council on March ‘27th a report was 
submitted of the conference between representatives of 
the Corporation and Edinburgh University concerning the 
work of the municipal hospitals. A suggestion had been 
made by the directors of medical units in these hospitals 
involving a further expenditure of £775 per annum for 
additional staffing. It had already been agreed that the 
Corporation should pay to the University in respect of 
services of medical teachers provided by the University 
a sum not exceeding £2,000 per annum, and the actual 
amount paid in the past year had totalled £1,825. 
The Public Health Committee agreed that the figure of 
£2,000 should be increased to £2,500. A representation 
had been made by Dr. John Guy, medical officer of health, 
that certain alterations were desirable in the municipal 
general hospitals, and these had been estimated by the 
city architect to cost about £50,000. At the conference 
the University's representatives had suggested that instead 
of alterations a new general hospital should be erected 
to take the place of the three existing municipal hospitals, 
and, in view of this, further consideration of the alterations 
was delayed. The University had also proposed to estab- 
lish a child welfare centre under the joint control of the 
Corporation and the University, and under the medical 
direction of the professor of child life and health, for the 
purposes of the supervision and care of healthy children, 
the clinical teaching of medical students and graduates 
in matters connected with the health of children, and 
the clinical investigation of problems concerning the health 
of infants and children. It was agreed that the University 
should be granted these facilities at one or more of the 
existing child welfare centres already established by the 
Corporation. The report of the medical officer of health 
stated that a careful survey of the future of the municipal 
hospitals should be made, having regard to the following: 
(1) better lecture-room accommodation ; (2) provision of 
an operating suite ; (3) additional small wards for paying 
patients ; (4) reconditioning of the sanitary annexes (5) 
installation of hand basins in the surgical wards ; (6) 
rooms for the examination ot new cases ; (7) cubiculization 
of one surgical ward I (S) mortuary provision ; (9) further 
provision for resident students ; (10) provision of a nurses' 
home ; and (11) open-air balconies for children's wards. 

Larbert Institution for Mental Defectives 
At the seventy-third annual meeting of the Royal 
Scottish National Institution at Larbert, the Earl of .Mir 
and Kellie referred to the progress which liad_ been made 
during the year in the construction of the colony for 
mental defectives. The administrative block had been 
erected, and there were now five houses with 150 inmates 
in the colony. The increase in population of the institu- 
tion during the year had bean seventy-nine, and it was 
hoped that money would soon be forthcoming to build a 
special hospital. Local authorities had recognized the 
value of the institution, and arrangements were being 
made with various councils to earmark a certain numb-T 
of places for the mental defectives coming from each 
of the burghs concerned. Dr. R. D. Clarkson, medical 
superintendent of the institution, stated in his report that 
there had been 555 pupils on the register in February, 
1933, and this number had increased by January, 1931, 
to 634. There had been 103 admissions during the year, 
fourteen discharges, and ten deaths. Expenditure 
amounted to £51,917, and a sum of £525 had lie- u 
realized from work done by the inmates. Dr. Clarkson 


said a stigma attached to mental deficiency because it 
was supposed that the condition was hereditary, but he 
had found that mental deficiency should not be regarded 
as a disease, and was seldom inherited. The greatest 
number of mentally defective children appeared in other- 
wise normal families. 

Falkirk Infirmary 

At the annual meeting of Falkirk and District Royal 
Infirmary Dr. John Young, chairman of the board, 
referred to the fact that a year ago the expenditure for 
the preceding year had exceeded the income by £1,000. 
The managers had then issued a special appeal, to which 
there was a very satisfactory response. During the past 
year the total income was £18,163, an increase of £1,013 
over that of the previous year. The expenditure was 
£17,971, so that there was a surplus on the year's work- 
ing. The endowment fund also increased from £23,689 
to £25,353, while the total subscriptions from employees 
was £S,9S5, an increase of £562. The number of patients 
admitted to the wards during the year was 2,043 as com- 
pared with 1,555 in 1932, and the average number of beds 
in daily occupation was 1 16 as compared with ninety-three 
in the . previous year. The average cost per patient per 
day was 7s. The total number of admissions to the 
maternity home was 304 as against 270 in 1932, and the 
average daily cost of the patients was 8s. 3d. The 
directors had acquired eleven acres of ground to the west 
of the Infirmary with a view to extension of the buildings. 


Reports of Societies 


CEREBRAL PNEUMOGRAPHY 

A joint meeting of the Liverpool Medical Institution anti 
the Manchester Medical Society was held at Manchester 
on March 7th, with Dr. C. Paget L at age, president ot 
the Manchester Medical Society, in the chair. 

Dr. Henry Cohen read a paper on " Cerebral Pneumo- 
graph}’.” He emphasized that cerebral pneumography 
lias based on two principles: (I) That no gross lesion 
can exist in the brain without delorming the fluid- 
containing spaces with resultant changes in their size, 
shape, position, and communication ; and (2) that it is 
possible to replace the cerebro-spinal fluid by air, by 
either the lumbar route (encephalography), or the 
ventricular route (ventriculography), and thus visualize 
accurately by radiography the normal or deformed fluid 
spaces. He described in detail the methods he employed 
in both encephalography and ventriculographv, and 
emphasized that the most notable contraindication to 
encephalography was the suspicion of a subtentorial 
tumour. Ventriculography was necessary to define the 
ventricular system, however, if any obstruction to the 
passage of air from the subarachnoid space to the 
ventricles was present. A large series of lantern slides 
ware shown, illustrating the types of pneumographs 
obtained in cerebral tumours, epilepsy, degenerative 
lesions (including cerebral arteriosclerosis), and the 
traumatic encephalopathies. In only 25 per cent, of 
“ tumour suspects” was cerebral pneimiographv required ; 
occasionally, to differentiate vascular lesions and degenera- 
tive processes from expanding lesions, but more fre- 
quently to help in the localization of those cerebral 
tumours which showed no localizing signs cr had given 
rise to false localizing signs. Dr. Cohen insisted that 
clinical examination must not be subordinated to pntunio- 
grnphv ; a careful anamnesis and physical examination 
could never lie supplanted by mechanical procedures of 
this type, but cerebral pneumography had proved not 
only n useful and worthy addition ’ to the dhgno-tir- 
armamentarium cf the phys'eian. but it had thrown a 
flood cf light upon the pathological basis of seme of the 
epilepsies and traumatic ” neuroses." 
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Immobilization of Fractures 

Mr. R. Watson Jonf.s read a paper on “Inadequate 
immobilization and Non-Union of Fractures.” He said 
that recent enthusiasm for early mobilization and 
functional activity in fracture treatment was entirely 
justified, in that incapacity periods were reduced and 
many permanent disabilities avoided ; but it should be 
recognized that joint mobilization must not interfere with 
absolutely complete and uninterrupted immobilization of 
the fracture. There was no more constant cause of non- 
union than inadequate immobilization. Hyperaemia of 
bone caused decalcification. If the initial hyperaemia of 
the trauma of injury was perpetuated by the frequently 
repeated trauma of movement of the fragments on each 
other, decalcification continued until a crack became a 
cavity, and a linear fracture became a gap fracture. 
Even slight movement, and especially rotatory movement, 
was sufficient to account for excessive dccalcification. 
The Whitman plaster for fracture of the neck of the 
femur did not as a rule prevent rotatory movement of 
the pelvis and head of the femur, and for this reason', 
even in the 50 per cent, of cases which did unite 
when so treated, there was usually evidence of excessive 
decaJcifirolion in the sltsxrtvtwtg of the .orc-V vS the Sentnr. 
On the other hand, a Smith-Petersen nail completely pre. 
vented rotatory movement, and in the speaker's series 
of twenty-eight .subcapital fractures treated by operation 
over 90 per cent, had united. In fractures of the lower 
shaft of the ulna, non-union was due to attempted 
restoration of radio-ulnar movement after six or eight 
weeks of immobilization; before the fracture was con- 
solidated. The radio-ulnar joint had become stiff, so that 
the movement could occur just as easily at the un- 
consolidated fracture as at the stiffened joint. For this 
reason, in three years the speaker had seen eighteen un- 
united fractures of the lower shaft of the ulna, although 
in every case the associated fracture of the radius — which 
was not subject to rotatory' strain — had united. If these 
fractures were completely immobilized for the three or 
lour months which were necessary to show radiographic 
evidence of consolidation, non-union never occurred. 
Fractures of the scaphoid bone in the wrist illustrated 
the same principle. Recent fractures usually united in 
six to eight weeks, but sometimes it was necessary to 
continue immobilization fo'r many months, and if the 
institution of treatment was delayed, twelve to eighteen 
months of absolute immobility might prove necessary. 

If the surgeon was prepared to wait for it, bony union 
could be secured in practically every case. The speaker’s 
conclusion was that whatever other factors might affect 
the union of fractures, non-union was odly seen if 
immobilization was -incomplete, of if it was not continued 
for a sufficient 'period. 


PATHOLOGY OF FAT METABOLISM 

At a pathological meeting of the Liverpool Medical Insti- 
tution, held on March 22nd, with the- president, Dr. 
J. Murray Bugh, in the chair. Professor J. Henry Dible 
read a paper on " Some Problems and Investigations in 
the Pathology of Fat Metabolism.” 

Professor Dible said that he wished to speak almost 
entirely of personal work which he had carried out during 
the past few years. A condition of fatty change was one 
of the most frequently encountered pathological condi- 
tions in certain organs, more particularly the liver, at 
post-mortem examinations in very diverse conditions. It 
was often seen in wasting diseases, such as infantile 
summer diarrhoea. This apparent anomaly was explicable 
upon an understanding of the changes which occurred 
in the liver fat in starvation. Experiments to elucidate 
this had shown that starvation caused a notable accretion 
of fat to the liver, but that the amounts infiltrating the 
ormn were very variable and independent of the length 
of° the starvation process. Careful quantitative investi- 
gations had shown that under similar conditions the 
quantity of fat infiltrating the liver m starvation was 
determined by the quantity of fat available in the 


animal s storage depots. These results had been obtained 
in the first instance' in the rat, but with Dr. Libman 
the same results had been shown in the rabbit. Since 
m most cases of disease an element of starvation occurred 
m the terminal- stages, it might well be that this was 
a major factor in inducing the common fatty degeneration, 
equally with poisons or anoxaemia. This question had 
been investigated with the help of Dr. Gerrard, and a 
definite relationship established, in man, between the 
quantity' of fat appearing in the liver -and .the degree 
of inanition present before death. In such cases a relation- 
ship bad also been established between the degree of fatty- 
infiltration and the adiposity of the subject. 

Turning to the question of fatty- degeneration of the 
heart. Professor Dible pointed out that in experiments 
carried out with Dr. Gerrard on phosphorus poisoning, a 
quantitative increase in fat in the degenerated cardiac 
muscle was constantly demonstrable. In work he had 
carried out upon the human heart in disease the same 
held good, very large increases being sometimes demon- 
strable and some increase, related to the histological 
picture, being constant. The significance of the histo- 
logical changes in heart and liver showing fatty degenera- 
tion was discussed and the general conclusion given that 
in both organs tatty change was of the nature of as 
infiltration, there being no evidence for the existence 
of the process usually designated " phanerosis.” 


Correspondence 


Hereditary Scoliosis 

Sir. — I am gratified to lean! that Dr. Clement Belcher 
(March 31st, p. 596) has also observed familial scoliosis. 
As I said in my- original paper my own cases were, to the 
best of my knowledge, the first to be recorded, though 
I have no doubt that the condition is not uncommon. 
Dr. Bslcher's inferences, however, are a little startling, 
and I would suggest that he has allowed his ingenuity 
to triumph over common sense. He would have i' s 
believe that this anatomical abnormality can be acquired 
by botli males and females of succeeding generations. 
But even assuming this strange hypothesis to be true, 
why invoke totally different environmental factors u> 
each generation? Further, his imagination has accounted 
for scoliosis in three generations of women only-, whereas 
in my- pedigree men and women were affected in tff 1 ™ 
proportions. 

The statement that “ il the condition were hereditary 
we should expect the malformation to be still more 
marked in the third generation ” makes one question D r - 
Belcher’s knowledge of human genetics very seriously . 
If an inherited abnormality- increased from one generation 
to the next it would soon become lethal and self-limiting, 
which is clearly not the case with Mendelian doniinan 
defects. In point of fact such inherited defects alwaj 5 
show varying grades of severity, and in any generation 
there may- be cases which merge into the normal. . 
would like to point out that, far from the condition being 
" practically absent, or, at any rate, not a noticea - 
deformity ” in the third generation, my case, D,W> * a 
of a female aged 32 and of the fourth generation, did no 
know of her deformity until I pointed it out, bn “ 
brother and two sisters were known to have been affec 
from birth. , 

When a skeletal defect occurs in five generations, an 
ing males and females equally-, the ratio of affecte' t° u 
affected offspring of an affected parent being approxirr.a - 
1 : 1, the condition is inherited as a Mendelian dominan . 
and one can forecast with reasonable accuracy (ha ,n 
future half the children of affected parents wiH themse J 
be affected, despite any variable environmental facto • 

1 T am ; f' , HuoHG.GARt.wN-u. 

Leeds, April 3rd. 
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Pathogenesis of Cancer 
Sir,— In the journal of February 24th Mr. Frank Paul 
out of his life-long clinical experience and special know- 
ledge of the surgery and pathology of cancer, contributes 
an interesting and instructive communication upon this 
subject, and emphasizes from his observations the 
existence of a natural control or suppression of growth, 
exemplifying this process in various cases. On March 31st 
another correspondent, " M.D.,’’ from his clinical observa- 
tions, suggests this aspect of the cancer problem to be 
one of biochemistry, and that " a lead from Nature ” 
is urgently needed. 

During the past thirty years numerous investigations 
have shown the presence of biochemical factors in the 
blood, which suggest that there is always present in 
normal persons an active and efficient natural control 
or prevention of cancer, and that in those who develop 
the disease these essential defensive factors are deficient. 
The observations and findings of these observers seem 
to be strangely forgotten, and the possible importance 
of their clinical application to the cancer problem over- 
looked. Shaw-Mackenzie, in no fewer than twenty-two 
papers and communications between 1905 and 1931, 
Freund in 1913, Corran and -Lewis in 192S (confirming 
Shaw-Mackenzie's work). Begg and Aitken in 1932, and 
Green in 1934, have all shown, either in experimental 
animal research or in clinical serological investigations, 
that the presence of cancer or its recurrence after removal, 
is almost invariably associated with a deficient lipolytic 
or fat-splitting enzyme content of the blood, and, con- 
versely, that recovery from cancer, either after removal 
of the growth or by regression or occasional spontaneous 
cure, is associated with a recovery of the normal lipolytic 
activity of the scrum. Vernon in 1905, von Leyden and 
Bergell in 1907, Marcus, Breiger, and Trebing in 190S, 
similarly have shown changes from the normal in the 
proteolytic enzyme content of the blood. By demon- 
strating the constant presence of active biological agents 
in normal blood and their deficiency in the serum of 
those that develop cancer, all observations suggest that 
these are natural defensive enzymes. Bendicn in 1931 
introduced a blood test for cancer, which Begg and 
Aitken in 1932 showed to give parallel findings to those 
of Shaw-Mackenzie’s test in experimental animals. I 
modified Bendicn's test (1933), and find that both in 
animal experiments and in numerous clinical observations 
it gives, because of the presence of abnormal alterations 
in the protein and lipoid content of the scrum, indirect 
but equally clear evidence of deficiency in the serum of 
cancer cases of those essentially necessary protective and 
controlling enzymes. 

It is generally accepted that cancer results from some 
form of damage and irritation of normal cells. Such 
injury may be traumatic, whether physical, thermal, 
chemical, electrical, or radiological, etc. ; infective, 
whether bacterial, protozoal, or viral ; or due to toxic 
or senile changes. Cramer and Bullock (1919), Warburg 
(1923), Ewing (1929), Kreyberg (1929), and Sampson 
Handley (1930) have all demonstrated various bio- 
physical, biochemical, and pathological alterations that 
occur in, or accompany the conversion of, an injured 
normal cell into what Blair-Bell so aptly describes as 
a dedifferentiated cell — a trophoblastic cancer cell. This 
does not, however, explain why, as these “ accidents ” 
to c 1 11 life are so common, only about 15 per cent, of 
people develop cancer. Why do we not all die of 
cancer : for who, if he lives long enough, does not 
suffer the results of trauma, infection toxicity, etc.? 
Thi-. question is, however, answered by admitting that 
there is present, in the 35 (ter cent, who remain cancer- 
fn-e, a natural canccr-cell-ele-stroying agency, and it is 
the deficiency of this factor which allows cell injurv 
and irritations, etc., to result in cancer in the unfortunate 
ones. 

In the Hntish Journal of RruUology (April. 1P33| I 
gave reasons lor assuming that such a natural cytolvtic 
defence exists. As a working hypothesis, the embrvo- 


logical observations of Teacher, Bryce, Fairbairn, efc., 
and the suggestions of Blair-Bell (1924), have been 
adopted as providing at present the most satisfactory 
explanation of the problem of cancer, and divide life 
for this purpose into intrauterine and post-natal experi- 
ences. In the former the differentiating somatic cells of 
the unborn foetus during its earlier months of existence 
are successfully inhibiting, controlling, correlating, evto- 
lvsing, and finally converting the previously invasive, 
erosive, “ malignant-like ” undifferentiated chorion epi- 
thelium into the inert physiological placental membrane 
found at full term, so that at birth presumably every 
infant starts life having learnt in its mother’s womb 
the way to control, suppress, and destroy undifferentiated 
trophoblastic cells. In about 85 per cent, this invaluable 
heritage of cytolytic defence remains good throughout 
life, so that whenever as the result of tissue injury 
somatic cells revert bv dediffereiitiation to the tropho- 
blastic type, with their abnormal contents (highly 
lipoidal, hydrophilic proteins, increased water content, 
and cell membrane permeability), the normal somatic 
tissues are as able efficiently to cytolyse these new- 
formed would-be cancer cells as their predecessors dealt 
with undifferentiated chorion epithelium in the pre- 
natal period. In the other 15 per cent., although effi- 
ciency may continue nearly normal for the first thirty 
years of life, in the subsequent decades a loss in cytolytic 
defence sooner or later develops, and the associated 
inability efficiently to control or destroy dedifferentiated 
cells when they occur is demonstrated by the increasing 
liability to cancer developing in these later years. Thus 
will be explained the infrequency of cancer during earlier 
life and the well-known age-incidence in the middle and 
later decades, also the recognized tendency to its increase 
under modem civilized conditions ; for failure of a 
natural endocrine, enzymic, hormonal function might be 
expected when the strains and stresses of life tend to 
be most exhausting. 

The scrum tests of Shaw-Mackenzie and Bendien fre- 
quently show variations from, and recovery of, normal 
findings, and it fs quite feasible that in certain cases 
a temporary lapse of cytolytic defence may have allowed 
of the development of cancer, but the re-establishment of 
normal control caused arrest and regression or even 
spontaneous cure of the growth. Further, as a result 
of repeating blood tests upon a number of cases of cancer, 
it is often found that in spite of a temporary return to 
a normal, defensive efficiency, as the result of surgery, 
radium, etc., the enzymic content is not maintained — 
in some cases quite shortly, while in others not for a 
year or two, and presumably in some only after five, 
ten, or more years — the regained defence again fails, and 
recurrence, metastasis, or a new primary cancer may 
develop. 

The work of Gve with regard to the presence of a 
specific virus, and of Schmidt, Sambon, and others, of 
protozoa, all need consideration as providing evidence 
of possible specific causes of somatic cell dedifferentiation, 
but their importance as causal agents of cancer will 
depend upon the presence or absence of an efficient cyto- 
lytic defence in tile blood of the person whose tissue 
cells arc being stimulated to abnormal activity. Many 
research workers have shown tint the result of artificial 
lysis of cancer tissue in situ, whether from di'ithermv, 
radium, x rays, lead, sodium ole-atc. etc., raises the 
enzymic efficiency of the serum, and confers a certain 
degree of immunity, while- Profe.sor Russ (1933) has 
suggested that the result of radiation in cancer treatment 
may produce a fenimiizcd somatic stimulation apart 
from its local effect, and the- improvement in the s.-rum 
tests following such treatment suggests that successful 
and graduate-el cytolysis is asscciatid with a d-.f- reive 
endocrine stimulation". 

Even in this scanty review of the large amount of 
serological and other research referred to above, it would 
appear that the “ lead from Nature ’’ as regards the 
prevention and cure of cancer suggests the need of 
discovering how to maintain tfft ctive-lv a normal cyto- 
lytic defence in tho-v whose s- mm "shows it to" be- 
deficient . From this point rf view caitce-r appears as 
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a deficiency disease, somewhat in line with pernicious 
anaemia and diabetes, but instead of being a deficiency 
ot metabolic supply for normal cell life, as in the latter, 
it seems to depend upon a deficiency in the power to 
or " destroy cells of a certain embryonic type. 
This normal controlling factor is likely to be complex, 
may be a hormonal secretion to which all normal tissue 
contributes, or may be supplied by a group of endocrine 
glands such as the pituitary, adrenals, thyroid, and liver. 
It thus becomes a problem for the biochemist and’ 
pharmacist to show how an efficiency can be maintained, 
and thereby support aud enhance the result of local 
removal or destruction of malignant growths.— I am, etc.. 


Liverpool, .March 31st. 


E, Cronin Lowe. 


Leucocyte Counts 

Sin, — Your editorial in the British Medical Journal of 
March 31st (p. 586) on the normal leucocyte count quotes 
largely from a paper by Simpson (Brit. Joarn. Radiol.. 
1933, vi, 705), which is claimed to confirm the work of 
Sabin and her co-workers, purporting to demonstrate far; 
fluctuations in normal leucocyte counts. It appears to 
have escaped the notice of the writer of the editorial and 
Dr. Simpson that Sabin's results have been shown by 
Ponder, Saslow, and Sell weir er (Quart. Journ. Expcr. 
Physiol.. 1931, xxi, 21) to have been due to technical 
error. After a detailed study of technique by statistical and 
experimental methods these workers found that normal 
fluctuations were less than ± S per cent., apart from 
the well-known afternoon rise. Sabin counted generally 
100, and occasionally 200, cells. Simpson counted the 
cells in I c.mm. of bfood diluted 100 times, so that where 
the counts were 3,000 and 6,000 per c.mm. of blood fie 
would count only thirty and sixty cells respectively. It is 
doubtful, therefore, if the conclusions stressed in your 
editorial are justified. In the standard methods of the 
Association of Clinical Pathologists the cells in three times 
the above amount of blood are counted, and in this 
laboratory, in routine clinical work, about 400 cells are 
usually counted. I should be surprised, therefore, if 
Simpson's counts are " leucocyte counts performed in 
the usual way.” 

It is of interest that similar claims have been published 
fiom time to time for normal fluctuations in other blood 
constituents, such as platelets aud sugar content, which 
have subsequently been shewn to be due to defective 
technique, in spite of the fact that a few preliminary 
experiments have been stated by the authors to show- 
that the technique gave reliable results. Such papers 
have been encountered sufficiently often in the past to raise 
immediate doubt in the present instance as to the accuracy 
of the technique employed. The tone of your editorial 
appears to me unfortunate, in view of the relative back- 
wardness in the application of haematology in this 
country as compared with America and Germany. This 
is strongly suggested by the paucity oi recorded cases in 
England of agranulocytic angina, which even technically 
defective leucocyte counts can scarcely fail to demonstrate 
if employed at all. — I am, etc., 

TSrarllnn) Royal Infirmary, Ajirit 5th. C. J- Young. 


5 ,]. There are few clinicians, one would imagine, who 

would accept as final the conclusions drawn in your leader 
of March 3ist, on the subject of the normal leucocyte 
count unless it is understood that these conclusions refer 
only to non-febrile conditions. Though one is aware that 
it is the normal count which is discussed, still, without a 
normal one is left to conclude that the so-called abnormal 
counts may be included in such strictures as are made on 
some clinicians’ reliance on laboratory reports. 


f - The Bitrmn 
L UznicM. JotiPVAj, 


Mithout a knowledge of the exact method used, one 
may perhaps be allowed to suggest'that the method ol 
taking blood from the fingers, as is mentioned, may, 
unless all constriction be avoided, which' is difficult, fo 
some extent explain the discrepancy obtained in the 
figures noted. During a research into possible variations 
m the leucocyte count during abnormal mental states 
made some years ago, taking blood only from the lobe 
of the ear and with the minimum of pressure, one found 
that the variations were so small as to warrant no con- 
clusions being drawn therefrom, and though counts were 
made daily (not necessarily at the same hour in the same 
individual), no such discrepancy as was noted by Simpson 
was found in the figures obtained. Method apart, clinical 
experience surely does show that in many febrile states the 
leucocyte count is affected on the average in a definite 
direction for each disease, and that, foe example, in in- 
fluenza, typhoid, measles, whooping-cough, and septic 
conditions generally, the trend of the leucocyte count is 
of the utmost value in early diagnosis before the other 
signs and symptoms may he present. This, of necessity, 
leads one to inquire if it is possible that, though there 
may be no normal average in health, in disease— particu- 
larly febrile disease — the figures for each diseased state 
are more constant. — I am, etc., 

London, X.7, April Stli. 'V. Lees TemTIXTON, MD. 


Radiology and Chronic Appendicilis ’ 

Sir, — With reference to Dr. C. H. C. Dalton’s letter 
in your issue of February 24th (p. 353), following Mr. 
Muir Dickson’s article on the diagnosis of chronic 
appendicitis in the Journal of February 3rd (p. 184), may 
I be permitted to add that much has been written on this 
subject about the direct and indirect radiological signs 
of the disease of the appendix, and often due emphasis 
has not been laid on the possibility of the coexistence 
of associated duodenal or gall-bladder disease. It is true 
that Mr. Muir Dickson alludes ireely to the clinical 
difficulties of the differential diagnosis, but he does not 
suggest the obvious remedy-. 

Realizing the great value that .v-ray- examination has 
become as a diagnostic aid in so many and varied patho- 
logical conditions, it seems only right as a first step to 
examine our methods of examination of the appendix 
to see if any fault can be found there. I will deal with 
this subject from two aspects: (1) the failure to discover 
that the appendix is pathological ; and (2) the failure to 
recognize that the pathological changes discovered may 
not be the cause, or the sole cause, of the patient s 
symptoms, 

1. The identification of the barium-filled appendix ® 
essential to the diagnosis, and, as Dr. Dalton points cut,, 
this means careful preparation of the patient. This is lic j { 
done, in my opinion, by administering a laxative thirty - ®* 
hours before the examination, aud not by giving castor oi 
twelve hours beforehand, as he suggests ; for a drastic purge 
taken at so short a time before the meal is likely to g' ve 
a false impression of the motility of fhe meal, which Ml n 
may be an important indirect sign of disease. 5 tasis o 
barium in the appendix does not appear to be ot any po' 
significance per se, and I have seen lead shot remain m ^ 
appendix for many weeks before passing on. In cas » 
which the caecum is placed abnormally low it is often n 
possible to identify the appendix, and it is certain, 
impossible to palpate it satisfactorily until it is disICUS 
from its position in the pelvis. In these cases attemp i ■ • 
be made to dislodge the caecum from its abnormal pos 
by sustained pressure in the left iliac fossa ; should t >- 
the patient may- be tilted into the Trendelenburg pesi ^ 

In obstinate cases the knee-elbow position can be t fiel ’ 
the rectum may be distended with aw by a Higg Y. 
syringe ; or, finally, the patient may be given copious 
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and asked not to empty the bladder. The x-ray investiga- 
tion of the appendix is primarily fluoroscopic, but often, the 
appendix can be demonstrated on subsequent radiograms, 
taken as a rule while palpating the right iliac fossa with 
a gloved hand to hold the parts in the optimum pcsition. 
The most reliable sign of chronic inflammation is tenderness 
localized ever the filled appendix ; but in its absence — and it 
i* important to be sure that such tenderness is real — there, 
may be found to be permanent kinks or constrictions, bulbous 
deformities, laccoliths, or evidence of adherence to the colon 
or small bowel. The appendix may be discovered in any 
relation to the caecum, and the caecum may be situated in 
any position between the right hypcchondrium and the left 
iliac fossa. 

2. In connexion with the failure to recognize that the patho- 
logical changes discovered may not be the cause, or the 
sole cause, of the patient's symptoms, 1 would stress Dr. 
Dalton's plea for the importance of a thorough examination 
ol the stomach and duodenum owing to the not infrequent 
association of duodenal ulceration, or duodenitis, with 
chronic inflammation of the appendix. Of even greater 
importance and frequency is the association of cholecystitis, 
or biliary calculi. So much so, that I feel that the radio- 
logical investigation of the appendix is incomplete unless the 
gall-bladder is al-o examined after dye. This fact probably 
also accounts for the recent .publications from abroad to the 
< fleet that the Graham-Cole test may fail to fill the gall- 
bladder in cases of duodenal ulcer and chronic appendicitis. 

I can recommend investigation by barium prior to 
operative procedure: (a) if only to show the position of 
the appendix (and this may have a direct bearing on the 
type of incision to be made for its removal) ; (6) to 
discover abnormalities of the appendix as shown by 
alteration in the shape of its lumen ; and (r) to exclude 
the possibility of associated gall-bladder or duodenal 
pathology. But until the gall-bladder dye test is made 
a part of the routine, appcncliccctomy may never give 
100 per cent, satisfactory surgical after-resulls, — I am, etc.*, 

London. \V l. March 9th. J- V”. Sl'ARKS. 


Raised Intraocular Tension 

Sir, — 1 have to thank Dr. Victor Purvis very much for 
Ins interesting commentary (February 3rd, p. 215) on my 
article in your issue of January 20th (p. 102) on increased 
intraocular tension. I regret that my use of the words 
•' was thought to be higher ” led him to think that 
my colleagues and I were actually in doubt about 
the existence of increased intraocular tension in 
these cases. That was not my intention. Reference 
to the case notes themselves would seem to make that 
quite clear. 

If we accept, then, that the tension was raised we are 
brought at once into direct conflict with Dr. Purvis*? 
contention that, if we can be sure by digital tonometry 
that the tension is raised, " then, of course, there would 
In' other indubitable signs of glaucoma.” In mv cases 
tlu>e signs were absent, and that was the whole point of 
the article — namely, the existence of pathological hyper- 
tension which could not reasonably be called glaucoma 
in the absence of the other signs, a description of some of | 
its signs and symptoms, and an inquiry whether such a 
syndrome has been recognized previously. 1 have had 
two more ca^-s of my own. and Lieut. -Colonel Tack, 

1 M.S., of Sialkot, lias just written to me about one he 
has recognized-— that of a medical student who has K^n 
the round of the clinics in a big medical school in India, 
ami Inti hb antra explored without relief to hi-' h ft 
frontal ami temporal headache. Lieut.-Cclom 1 Jack | 
and .i trolh ague iiiagno<*d this as due to increased ir.tra- j 
ocular ttn-ion, and rv laved it in forty-eight hours by 
the r.-e of e<t rir.o. The patient had previous.lv been j 


r T»*r 
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diagnosed as a case of trigeminal neuralgia, and had taken 
large doses of analgesics. The four patients reported on 
originally have had no further attacks. 

I still stick to my guns in the face of Dr. Purvis’s 
reasoned scepticism, and hope for further enlightenment, 
especially in relation to cause. — I am, etc., 

R. L. Raymond, 

Amljala, March 20th. Flight Lieutenant K.A.F.M.S. 


Barbiturate Poisoning 

Sir, — The following case illustrates the cumulative effect 
of repeated doses of the barbiturate group of drugs. 

A man, aged 62 years, apparently in good health, "as 
admitted to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, suffering 
front a fracture of the neck of the left femur. An operation 
was performed by Mr. S. T. Irwin on March 10 th. This con- 
sisted in manipulation and fixation of the leg in position with 
plaster. The patient was given five capsules of sodium soncrvl 
(0.75 gram) bv mouth at 1*2 noon, [ffoncryl is butyl-ethyl 
barbituric acid.] About one hour labr he was very drowsy. 
He was then anaesthetized with ether, very little of which 
was needed. The duration of the anaesthesia was about 
ten minutes. In the evening he was still drowsy. He 

j wakened during the night and complained of the discoin- 
i fort of the plaster, and as he did not settle down he 
I was given two tablets of soneryl (3 grain®). Soon afterwards 
| lie became comatose, with infrequent shallow respirations and 
i weak pulse. Cyanosis was marked. Some improvement in the 
pulse followed the injection of 2 c.cm. of coramine. Further 
j treatment consisted in inhalations of carbon dioxide periodic- 
ally, strychnine 1/30 grain, and more coramine. During the 
following day consciousness gradually returned and bis genera! 
condition improved. He has made a good recovery. 

— I am, etc., 

Belfast, March 20th. STArrORD GCDDHS. 


The Election to the Council of the Rnval 
College of Surgeons 

Sip.. — In April, 1928, you published a letter of mine 
giving my views on the futility of the canvassing in vogue 
for this election. I was grateful lie-cause I was subse- 
quently left in peace until some two years ago, w hen 
I received a mass-production letter from a body of gentle- 
men who happened at that time to be examining 
together. As far as I can remember, it was to the effect 
that the salvation of the College and my own could onlv 
be assured if one of their » umber was elected to the 
Council, that they had selected Mr. X for this purpose, 
and that it was my duty to vote for him. I can only 
suppose that my salvation is still in jeopardy. 

Since then I have heard rumours of the pooling an 1 
bartering of votes, in London and out of it. But a- 
I have no personal knowledge of this and have not Iv.e-il 
invited to become a member of anv caucus with thi- 
object in view, I make no comment other than to civ 
that I hope the rumours are without foundation. - 

But now the private In-gging-h tter writer has croppid 
up again. I have recently r-.ctived a communication 
which appears on the surface to !>e a personal, though 
typewritten, letter. CIo®* r investigation reveals it to 
printed in the form of typ.-script. presumable in suffi- 
cient number® to circularize evi rv Fellow of tie- Colb 
My name and the suggestion that I am Dear ’’ hnv- 
lean added at a lattr date with a typ-writir. This 
btter • numerat' s the good qualities of a gi-ntl'-man -whi 
is Will known to me. It g-.e-; r,n to point out that a 
hospital, other than my own. is at momc-.t t:nr> j r-- 
s-nted cn the Council, a situation which ar-v-ar, to 
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a deficiency disease, somewhat in line with pernicious 
anaemia and diabetes, but instead of being a deficiency 
of metabolic supply for normal cell life, as in the latter, 
. ® e ® ms to depend upon a deficiency in the power to 
or dostnl y cells of a certain embryonic type. 
This normal controlling factor is likely to be complex, 
may be a hormonal secretion to which all normal tissue 
contributes, or may be supplied by a group of endocrine 
glands such as the pituitary, adrenals, thyroid, and liver. 
It thus . becomes a problem for the biochemist and 
pharmacist to show how an efficiency can be maintained, 
.and thereby support and enhance the result of local 
removal or destruction of malignant growths. — I am, etc., 

Liverpool, March 31 st. E. Cronin Lowe. 


Leucocyte Counts 

Sir, — Your editorial in the British Medical Journal of 
March 31st (p. 586) on the normal leucocyte count quotes 
largely from a paper by Simpson (Brit. Jottrn. Radiol., 
1933, vi, 705), which is claimed to confirm the work of 
Sabin and her co-workers, purporting to demonstrate large 
fluctuations in normal leucocyte counts. It appears to 
have escaped the notice of the writer of the editorial and 
Dr. Simpson that Sabin's results have been shown by 
Ponder, Saslow, and Schweizer (Quart. Jourii. Rxpcr. 
Physiol., 1931, xxi, 21) to have been due to technical 
error. After a detailed study of technique by statistical and 
experimental methods these workers found that normal 
fluctuations were less than ± 8 per cent., apart from 
the well-known afternoon rise. Sabin counted generally 
100, and occasionally 200, cells. Simpson counted the 
cells in 1 c.mm. of blood diluted 100 times, so that where 
the counts were 3,000 and 6,000 per c.mm. of blood he 
would count only thirty and sixty cells respectively. It is 
doubtful, therefore, if the conclusions stressed in your 
editorial are justified. In the standard methods of the 
Association of Clinical Pathologists the cells in three times 
the above amount of blood are counted, and in this 
laboratory, in routine clinical work, about 400 cells are 
usually counted. I should be surprised, therefore, if 
frimpson's counts are " leucocyte counts performed in 
the usual way.” 

It is of interest that similar claims have been published 
from time to time for normal fluctuations in other blood 
constituents, such as platelets and sugar content, which 
have subsequently been shewn to be due to defective 
technique, in spite of the fact that a few preliminary 
experiments have been stated by the authors to show 
that the technique gave reliable results. Such papers 
have been encountered sufficiently eften in the past to raise 
immediate doubt in the present instance as to the accuracy 
of the technique employed. The tone of your editorial 
appears to me unfortunate, in view of the relative back- 
wardness in the application of haematology in this 
country as compared with America and Germany. This 
is strongly suggested by the paucity of recorded cases in 
England of agranulocytic angina, which even technically 
defective leucocyte counts can scarcely fail to demonstrate 
if employed at all, — I am, etc., 

Bradford Royal Infirmary, April 5th. J- V OUNG. 


Sir, — There are few clinicians, one would imagine, who 
would’ accept as final the conclusions drawn in your leader 
of March 31st, on the subject of the normal leucocyte 
count, unless it is understood that these conclusions refer 
only to non-febrile conditions. Though one is aware that 
it is the normal count which is discussed, still, without a 
normal, one is left to conclude that the so-called abnormal 
counts may be included in such strictures as are made on 
some clinicians’ reliance on laboratory reports. 


Without a knowledge of the exact method used, one 
may perhaps be allowed to suggest' that the method of 
taking blood from the fingers, as is mentioned, maj-, 
unless all constriction be avoided, which is difficult, to 
some extent explain the discrepancy obtained in the 
figures noted. During a research into possible variations 
in the leucocyte count during abnormal mental states 
made some years ago, taking blood only from the lobe 
of the ear and with the minimum of pressure, one found 
that the variations were so small as to warrant no con- 
clusions being drawn therefrom, and though counts were 
macte daily (not necessarily at the same hour irTthe same 
individual), no such discrepancy as was noted by Simpson 
was found in the figures obtained. Method apart, clinical 
experience surely does show that in many febrile states the 
leucocyte count is affected on the average in a definite 
direction for each disease, and that, for example, in in- 
fluenza, typhoid, measles, whooping-cough, and septic 
conditions generally, the trend of the leucocyte count is 
of the utmost value in early diagnosis before the other 
signs and symptoms may be present. This, of necessity, 
leads one to inquire if it is possible that, though there 
may be no normal average in health, in disease— particu- 
larly febrile disease — the figures for each diseased state 
arc more constant. — I am, etc., - - 

London, X.7, April Sth. W. LEES TEMPLETON, MD. 


Radiology and Chronic Appendicitis 1 


Sir, — With reference to Dr. C. H. C. Dalton's letter 
in your issue of February 24 th (p. 353), following Mr. 
Muir Dickson's article on the diagnosis of chronic 
appendicitis in the Journal of February 3rd (p. 184), nuy 
I be permitted to add that much has been written on this 
subject about the direct and indirect radiological signs 
of the disease of the appendix, and often due emphasis 
has not been laid on the possibility of the coexistence 
of associated duodenal or gall-bladder disease. It is true 
that Mr. Muir Dickson alludes freely to the clinical 
difficulties of the differential diagnosis, but he does not 
suggest the obvious remedy. 

Realizing the great value that .r-ray examination has 
become as a diagnostic aid in so many and varied patho- 
logical conditions, it seems only right as a first step to 
examine our methods of examination of the .appendix 
to see if any fault can be found there. I will deal with 
this subject from two aspects: (1) the failure to discover 
that the appendix is pathological ; and (2) the failure to 
recognize that the pathological changes discovered may 
not be the cause, or the sole cause, of the patients 
symptoms. 


1. The identification of the barium-filled appendix iS 
ssential to the diagnosis, and, as Dr. Dalton points out. 
his means careful preparation of the patient. This is oes 
lone, in my opinion, by administering a laxative .thirty*st 
ours before the examination, and not by giving castor oi 
welve hours beforehand, as he suggests ; for a drastic purge 
aken at so short a time before the meal is likely to g 1 ' 
false impression of the motility of the meal, which Ij 1 ^ 
lay be an important indirect sign of disease. Stasis 
arium m the appendix does not appear to be of any 
ignificance per se, and I have seen lead shot remain in 
ppendix for many weeks before passing on. In -^ aS€<5 t 
’hich the caecum is placed abnormally low it is often 
ossible to identify the appendix, and it is certai . 
npossible to palpate it satisfactorily until it is disic * 
om its position in the pelvis. In these cases attemp 5 ^ 

s made to dislodge the caecum from its abnormal F 0 * 1 .^ 
y sustained pressure in the left iliac fossa ; should t ^ 
le patient may be tilted into the Trendelenburg p° s ^ 
i obstinate cases the knee-elbow position can be ^ 
ie rectum may be distended with air by a *&* ^ 
,-ringe ; or, finally, the patient may be given copious 
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and asked not to empty the bladder. The x-ray investiga- 
tion of the appendix is primarily fluoroscopic, but often the 
appendix can be demonstrated on subsequent radiograms, 
taken as a rule while palpating the right iliac fossa with 
a gloved hand to hold the parts in the optimum position. 
The most reliable sign of chronic inflammation is tenderness 
localized over the filled appendix ; but in its absence— -and it 
is important to be sure that such tenderness is real — there 
may be found to be permanent kinks or constrictions, bulbous 
deformities, faecoliths, or evidence of adherence to the colon 
or small bowel. The appendix may be discovered in any 
relation to the caecum, and the caecum may be situated in 
any position between the right hj-pcchondrium and the left 
iliac fossa. 

2. In connexion with the failure to recognize that the patho- 
logical changes discovered may not be the cause, or the 
sole cause, of the patient’s s\’mptoms, I would stress Dr. 
Dalton's plea for the importance of a thorough examination 
of the stomach and duodenum owing to the not infrequent 
association of duodenal ulceration, or duodenitis, with 
chronic inflammation of the appendix. Of even greater 
importance and frequency is the association of cholecystitis, 
or biliary calculi. So much so, that I feel that the radio- 
logical investigation of the appendix is incomplete unless the 
gall-bladder is also examined after dye. This fact probably 
also accounts for the recent .publications from abroad to the 
effect that the Graham-Cole test may fail to fill the gall- 
bladder in cases of duodenal ulcer and chronic appendicitis. 

I can recommend investigation by barium prior to 
operative procedure: ( a ) if only to show the position of 
the appendix (and this may have a direct bearing on the 
type of incision to be made for its removal) ; (6) to 
discover abnormalities of the appendix as shown by 
alteration in the shape of its lumen ; and (c) to exclude 
the possibility of associated gall-bladder or duodenal 
pathology. But until the gall-bladder dye test is made 
a part of the routine, appendicectomy may never give 
100 per cent, satisfactory surgical after-results. — I am, etc., 

London, W I, March 9th. J- V * SPARKS. 


diagnosed as a case of trigeminal neuralgia, and had taken 
large doses of analgesics. The four patients reported on 
originally have had no further attacks. 

I still stick to my guns in the face of Dr. Purvis’s 
reasoned scepticism, and hope for further enlightenment, 
especially in relation to cause. — I am, etc., 

B. L. Raymond, 

Ambala, March 20th. Flight Lieutenant R.A.F.M.S. 


Barbiturate Poisoning 

Sir, — The following case illustrates the cumulative effect 
of repeated doses of the barbiturate group of drugs. 

A man, aged 62 years, apparently in good health, was 
admitted to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, suffering 
from a fracture of the neck of the left femur. An operation 
was performed by Mr. S. T. Irwin on March 16th. This con- 
sisted in manipulation and fixation of the leg in position with 
plaster. The patient was given five capsules of sodium soucryl 
(0.75 gram) by mouth at 12 noon. [Soneryl is butyl-ethyl 
barbituric acid.] About one hour later he was very drowsy. 
He was then anaesthetized with ether, very little of which 
was needed. The duration of the anaesthesia was about 
ten minutes. In the evening he was still drowsy. He 
wakened during the night and complained of the discom- 
fort of the plaster, and as he did not settle down he 
was given two tablets of soneryl (3 grains). Soon afterwards 
he became comatose, with infrequent shallow respirations and 
weak pulse. Cyanosis was marked. Some improvement in the 
pulse followed the injection of 2 c.cm. of coraraine. Further 
treatment consisted in inhalations of carbon dioxide periodic- 
ally, strychnine 1/30 grain, and more coramine. During the 
following day consciousness gradually returned and his general 
condition improved. He has made a good recovery. 

— I am, etc., 

Belfast, March 26th. STAFrORD GEDDES. 


Raised Intraocular Tension 

Sir, — I have to thank Dr. Victor Purvis very much for 
his interesting commentary (February 3rd, p. 215) on my 
article in your issue of January 20th (p. 102) on increased 
intraocular tension. I regret that my use of the words 
•• was thought to be higher " led him to think that 
my colleagues and I were actually in doubt about 
the existence of increased intraocular tension in 
these cases. That was not my intention. Reference 
to the case notes themselves would seem to make that 
quite clear. 

If we accept, then, that the tension was raised we are 
brought at once into direct conflict with Dr. Purvis's 
contention that, if we can be sure by digital tonometry 
that the tension is raised, “ then, of course, there would 
be other indubitable signs of glaucoma.’’ In my cases 
these signs were absent, and that was the whole point of 
the article — namely, the existence of pathological hyper- 
tension which could not reasonably be called glaucoma 
in the absence of the other signs, a description of some of 
its signs and symptoms and an inquiry whether such a 
syndrome has been recognized previously. I have had 
two more cases of my own, and Lieut. -Colonel Jack. 
I. M S., of Sialkot, has just written to me about one he 
has recognized — that of a medical student who has been 
the round of the clinics in a big medical school in India, 
and had his antra explored without relief to his left 
frontal and temporal headache. Lieut. -Colonel Jack 
anrl a colleague diagnosed this as due to increased intra- 
ocular tension, and relieved it in forty-eight hours by 
the use of eserine. The patient had previously been 


The Election to the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons 

Sir, — In April, 192S, you published a letter of mine 
giving my views on the futility of the canvassing in vogue 
for this election. I was grateful because I was subse- 
quently left in peace until some two years ago, when 
I received a mass-production letter from a body of gentle- 
men who happened at that time to be examining 
together. As far as I can remember, it was to the effect 
that the salvation of the College and my own could only 
be assured if one of their i umber was elected to the 
Council, that they had selected Sir. X for this purpose, 
and that it was my duty to vote for him. I can only 
suppose that my salvation is still in jeopardy. 

Since then I have heard rumours of the pooling and 
bartering of votes, in London and out of it. But as 
I have no personal knowledge of this and have not been 
invited to become a member of any caucus with this 
object in view, I make no comment other than to sav 
that I hope the rumours are without foundation. 

But now the private begging-letter writer has cropped 
up again. I have recently received a communication 
which appears on the surface to be a personal, though 
typewritten, letter. Closer investigation reveals it to je 
printed in the form of typescript, presumably in suffi- 
cient numbers to circularize every Fellow of the College. 
My name and the suggestion that I am ” Dear " have 
been added at a later date with a typewriter. This 
letter enumerates the good qualities of a gentleman who 
is well known to me. It goes on to point out that a 
hospital, other than mv own, is at the moment unrepre- 
sented on the Council, a situation which appears to 
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cause acute distress to the writer. But sucli is his 
naiveti that ho does not explain why I should regard 
it with equal misgiving. 

The statements about the gentleman in question, who 
is a wholly admirable person, arc in tact true. But that 
does not affect my point of view. I resent the implica- 
tion that I am unable to make up my so-called mind 
about the disposal of my votes without the help ol 
others ; and I deplore the introduction of pseudo-political 
t methods into the election to a body so august as the 
Council of the jRoyal College of Surgeons of England. Jf 
we cannot conduct the election with the dignity to which 
it is entitled, why should we not go the whole liog? Why 
should not each candidate issue a manifesto over his own 
signature, proclaiming his merits, adducing the benefits 
which would accrue if he were successful, and exposing 
the imperfections of his competitors? 

In the meantime, I shall adhere to my policy of with- 
holding my vote from any candidate on whose behalf 
I am vicariously assailed by his friends or colleagues. 
— X am, etc., 

London. April 7th. Ivon Back. 

The Tuberculosis Problem 

Sm, — Many tuberculosis workers will, I believe,, be 
interested to lean) from Dr, Waldron (March 31st, p. 59S) 
the names of those who have stated “ authoritatively ” 
that " adult infection is impossible," and that " tuber- 
culosis constitutes no problem in the school child.” 
Tuberculosis is an interesting study at all ages and in 
all places. If Dr, Waldron will consult pages 64 to 69 
of Dr. J. B. McDougall's report on the British Legion 
Village for the year ending September, 1933, he will find 
the subjects of conjugal infection and disease, childhood 
infection and disease, and Mantoux tests adequately dis- 
cussed. The great majority of tuberculosis officers use 
the Mantoux test when they consider it will help them. 

I have used it regularly in the clinical examination of 
children for many years, and occasionally in adults, corre- 
lating the test with my ,r-ray findings. 

Dr. Waldron states that the tuberculosis officer suffers 
" the explicable contempt of the general practitioner." 
Well, perhaps some of us have deserved that fate. But 
our experience in tiie Nortli and West has not been 
so humiliating. When a case of disease of the chest 
is referred to me by a general practitioner I do not 
let it go until a diagnosis has been established, even 
if this sometimes involves my trespassing on the time 
and kindness of my friends in the London chest 
hospitals, when the necessary technical investigations 
are beyond the powers of our own - organization. 
Out of my last 1,500 cases referred by general 
practitioners, over 53 per cent, proved to he suffering 
from non-tuberculous conditions. In Wales and in 
Lancashire the proportion of non-tuberculous cases 
referred for diagnosis by general practitioners is even 
higher. It is our business to diagnose the cases, and 
to° indicate, and, when practicable, to carry out, 
treatment— not merely to write a chit: "No evidence 
of active tuberculosis." 

Treatment would appear not to enter into the considera- 
tion of Dr. Waldron. Our enlightened public authorities 
now provide hospital beds, which are in charge of their 
tuberculosis officers. In Wales medical men in the tuber- 
culosis service take district work and institutional work 
in turn. And our sanatoria are true " chest hospitals.” 

As Dr. David. Stewart of Manitoba says: " The days of 
the shack-sanatorium are over." 

During the year 1932, according to Sir George Newman’s 
report, the certified causes of death per 1,000 deaths from 
all causes in this country were as follows: 


.f TifEBpmsit ' 
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„ Per 1,000 

- deaths 

Diseases of .the heart arid circulatory system 264 

Malignant disease ... ■ ... ... ... 

Bronchitis, pneumonia, and other respiratory 

diseases ... ... ... .. ,113 

All forms of tuberculosis ... ... $9 

There is obviously scope for those medical men who 
specialize jn diseases of the chest, 

Pinal] y, suppose Dr. Waldron’s Mantoux survey 
undertaken. We can safely forecast from our present 
accumulated knowledge that the positive reactors would 
vary from at least 50 per cent, positives in congested 
cities to uil in certain isolated rural areas. What does 
Dr. Waldron suggest should be done with the positive 
reactors — pole-axe them, isolate them, or banish them 
from the country? — I am, etc., 

P. Hefferxax, M.D., 

Tuberculosis Office, Derbyshire County 
Council ; Pre-ident. North-Western 
Tuberculosis Society. 


Buxton, April 2nd. 


Sir,- — May I enjoy the hospitality of your columns once 
more to epitomize this correspondence since my original 
letter and to elaborate slightly some of the points raised 
therein? The hornets have buzzed and we have learned 
the particular sting ot each ; let us hope that they will 
not be content to settle into their nest again. The 
correspondence has gone a little off the rails at times,; 
the majority are agreed, however, that anti- tuberculosis 
organization in this country is very imperfect, and it 
would not seem that lack of adequate finance is entirely, 
to blame. • * 

The profession is evidently uneasy. It is apparent that 
there are good and bad tuberculosis dispensaries. Why? 
It is fairly obvious that this must be due to a misapplica* 
tion of those bureaucratic principles which we all hale, 
but which are, nevertheless, a necessary evil in modem 
scientific organization. It seems to me that what is 
required is more co-ordination between the various local 
authorities responsible for these dispensaries, with a 
supreme authority, say, the Ministry of Health, in 
ultimate control. Impartial inspectors could then visit 
the various areas and ensure that the standard of efficiency 
would be uniform — the best. Thus, the anomaly oi 
E. N. R.’s ” prayer for patients and mine for assistance 
might be removed. Visits would be made to all centres, 
official and otherwise, and details of the methods of .each, 
proved good by the results, collected and adopted by all- 
Dr. Camac Wilkinson's letter is full of sound common 
sense, but in thanking him for his invitation may I 
out that any clinics organized in opposition to th° 3 ® 
existing would be courting failure without the moral an 
financial backing of the Government. The organizer 5 
must get a living wage from somebody, and their joh s 
would necessarily be whole- time. Adaptation of 

present system would be surer of success, and would also 
enable the disciples of blood sedimentation, complemen 
fixation, Mantoux, etc., to offer their contribution as 
well as the champions of tuberculin. 

It is too much, I presume, to hope tha^t the 
or other authoritative body will take the initiative m 
this matter, so I appeal to the profession at large to gw e 
the necessary punch to a campaign for improveruen - 
For my part I am proposing to make representations on 
the lines of this correspondence to our chief tubercvuosi 
officer and to the Minister of Health himself, when ca 
find the time. — I am, etc., 

Cranford. April 4th. ( AuSTAIR K * FRENC "‘ 

V This correspondence is now closed- — Jin., B.MJ* 
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BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN 

In the absence of Lord Reading, Sir Houburt Waring, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, presided at 
the quarterly meeting of the Grand Council of the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign, held at 12, Grosvenor Crescent, 
on April 9th. 

A report was received from the Judges concerning the essays 
on “ The Biological Effects and Mode of Action of Radiations 
upon Malignant and other Cells " which had been submitted 
in connexion with the Garton Prize of £500 and gold medal. 

It was decided that the prize of £500 and the gold medal 
should be awarded to Dr. H. A. Colwell, M.R.C.P., D.P.H. 
As one of the other essays was of such high merit, Grand 
Council, under the rules and regulations, decided that a 
second award of £100 should be made to its authors. Dr. 
F. G. Spear in association with Dr. R., G. Canti, Mr. L. G. 
Gnmmett, Dr. B Holmes, Miss S. F. Cox, and Dr. \V. v H. 
Love. 

The following were elected members of the Grand Council 
and of the Executive Committee of the Campaign: Sir 
Frederick Menzies, medical officer of health to the London 
County Council ; Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, secretary' to 
the Zoological Society ; Mr. W. H. Ogilvie, assistant surgeon 
to Guy's Hospital ; Captain Ian Fraser, M.P., chairman of the 
executive council of St. Duns tan’s ; Sir Frederick Hobday, 
principal and dean of the Royal Veterinary' College ; Dr. 
Malcolm Donaldson, gynaecologist to St. Bartholomew’s and 
Mount Vernon Hospitals ; and Mr. Eric L. Pearce Gould, 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

A grant of £150 to the Holt Radium Institute, Manchester, 
for the part-time services of Dr. R. McWhirter for the purpose 
of the continuation of his cancer research, was confirmed. 

A report was received that the meeting convened by the 
Lord Mayor of London, to be held at the Mansion House 
on May 1st, in aid of the Empire Day Appeal, would be 
attended by H.R.H. the Duke of York, President of the 
Campaign, who will be supported bv Sir Hilton Young 
(Minister of Health), Lord Reading (chairman of the Grand 
Council). Lord Dawson of Penn (President of the Royal 
College of Physicians), Sir Holburt Waring (President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons), Lord Horder of Ashford (chairman 
of the Scientific Advisory Committee), Lord Moynihan of 
Leeds (Past-President of the Royal College of Surgeons). Sir 
Charles Gordon-Watson, Sir Richard Garton, and other 
members of the Grand Council. Lord Moynihan will make 
a broadcast appeal on Sunday, May 20th, throughout the 
British Empire. Apart from the flag day to be held in the 
metropolitan area and the City of London, over 700 centres 
at home and over-seas are co-operating in a series of fia 
days, house-to-house collections, and similar activities. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
The following degrees were conferred on April -4 th: 

Hox. LL.D.— Herbert Ritchie Spencer. M.D., F.R.C.P., Emeritus 
Professor of Obstetric Medicine, University of London. 

D.Sc. — Captain Hugh Waddell Mulligan, M.D., I.M.S. [in 
absenfia). . ^ ^ 

M.L). — *W. C. Davidson (in absentia), *F. Hunter, D. Duncan, 
A. D. Macdonald. . 

M.B., Ch.B. — P. H. R. Anderson, H. S. Brady, W. M. Davidson. 
D. J. Fraser, R. S. Garden. \V. X. Gilchrist, Mary E. Harrow, 
H. McB. Henderson, Marjory I. Lawrence, G. G. Lennon, A. 
MacLennan, J. D. MacLennan, J. S. MacKae, A. M. Mair, G. C. 
Milne. G. P. Milne, J. P. Milne, Rosalind M. P. Milne, J. K. 
Mutch, M. J. Schultze, W. Stewart, J. C. Thorn, D. Wilson, 
: S. M. Wilson. 

* Commended for thesis. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
University College 
BayhsS’Starlmg Memorial Scholarship 

This scholarship has been founded by old students, friends, 
and admirers in commemoration of' Professor Sir William 
Maddock Bavliss and Professor Ernest Henry Starling. Its 
annual value is about £120, with exemption from tuition fees, 
anil it is tenable at University College. London. The scholar- 
will be required to follow a course of study approved by the 
Jodrell Professor of Physiology, involving’ a training in the 
principles of, and methods of research in, physiology and/or 
biochemistry. Candidates must send their applications to 
the secietary of University College (Gower Street, W.C.t) 
not later than May 12th. 

Buchmll Scholarship 

The examination for the Bucknill Scholarship, value 160 
guineas, and for two exhibitions, value 55 guineas each, will 
begin on May 14th. The subjects for the examination are 
chemistry, physics, botany, and zoology. The scholarship 
and the two exhibitions are tenable at' University College,. 
London. Entry forms should be obtained from the secretary 
of University College (Gower Street, W.C.l), and returned 
not later than April 27th. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 
The Senatus Academicus has resolved to confer the honorary 
degree of LL.D. on Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, Sc.D., 
F.R.C.P., President of the Royal Society, and Professor of 
Biochemistry in tlic University of Cambridge ; and on Lord 
Moynihan of Leeds, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.S. The gradua- 
tion'teremonial will be held on June 29th. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF IRELAND 
At the monthly meeting of the College, held on April 6th. 
j. F. Cunningham, A. G. Thompson, G. C. Dockeray, and 
A. H. Thompson were admitted to the Fellowship. 

Professor T. G. Moorhead, past-president, was elected to 
the office of President of the College for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 

The president nominated Dr. William Boxwell as vice- 
president of the College. 

The following successful candidates at the Conjoint Final 
Examination with the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland 
were Admitted to Licences in Medicine and Midwifery: D. T. 
Brolly, Marie T. Carton, \V. A. Cavanagh, J. A.* Dorran, 
K. A. Evans, J. Hempenstall, T. P. Murray, Augustine 
McGennis, P. McKenna, K. G. Reynolds, S. A. Segal, P. J. 
Shields. 


The Services 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE DINNER 
The annual dinner of the Indian Medical Service will be held 
at the Trocadero Restaurant, London, on Wednesday, June 
20th, at 7.15 p.m. Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., F.R.S., will preside. Tickets and all par- 
ticulars may be had from the joint honorary secretary. Sir 
Thomas Carey Evans, Hammersmith Hospital, Ducane Road, 
AV.12. 


. HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE KING 
Brevet Colonel J. AY. L. Scott, D.S.O., R.A.AI.C., has been 
appointed Honorary Physician to the King, vice Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harold B. Fawcus, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who 
has retired. 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Surgeon Commander Samuel Conner. R.X. (ret.), died at 
Twvford, near Winchester, on March ISth, aged 61. He wa« 
the youngest son of the late Daniel Conner, Roval Marines, 
of Ballvbricken, County Cork, was educated at Queen’s 
College, Cork, and graduated M.B., B.Ch.. and B.A.O. of the 
Royal University, Ireland, in IS96. Entering the Navy soon 
after, he reached the rank of surgeon commander oh May 
26th, 1913. He served throughout the war of 1914-18. 

Surgeon Commander Robert Howard Nicholson, R.X. (ret.) 
died at Blackhealh on March 19th. He was the son of the 
late Captain Huntly Nicholson, Grenadier Guards, wa ■ 
educated at the London Hospital, and took the M.R.C.S. 
I..K.C.P .Ed. in ISS2. after which he entered the Xavv, 
attaining the rank of fleet surgeon on February 26th, I $99 
He served as surgeon of II.M.S. Allacore during the’Sudar 
campaign in 18S4-5, at Suakim, and received the Egvptiar 
medal and the Khedive’s bronze star. After retiring froir 
the Navy, during the war of 1914-JS he srrvtd as a temporary 
major in the R.A.M.C. , and afterwards as a deputy com. 
. missioner under the National Service Ministry. 
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Medico-Legal 

DUTIES OF THE MEDICAL WITNESS.— TV 


Technical Lascuace* 

Sir John Collie warns the doctor to avoid any suggestion 
that he is speaking down to the intelligence of the court 
or that he considers the judge and jury ignorant of the 
matter in hand. Nevertheless, one of the hardest tasks 
of the medical witness is to explain the medical lacts 
fully, in plain, noil-technical language, without seeming 
to patronize the court. A doctor habitually thinks and 
speaks the language of his profession, and it is difficult for 
him suddenly to express himself on technical subjects in 
plain English — perhaps the more so if he is given to 
writing papers in the medical press. But he must In- 
to put himself in the position of the persons to whom 
he is speaking, whose occupations are vert- different from 
his own and who perhaps just for this one hearing come 
into contact with an entirely strange language and habit 
of thought. Let him recollect his own feelings when he 
was last buttonholed by an enthusiastic constructor of 
wireless receivers or by a friend who had just started to 
learn to fly an aeroplane. The judge certainly, and 
counsel possibly, know a good deal more about medicine 
and its language than they care to give away. Their 
general attitude is to assume ignorance in order to keep 
the medical witness down to earth. This is obviously 
necessary if there is a jury, because the jury has to try 
the case as far as- the facts are concerned, and the judge 
must-be most careful to see that it is given every oppor- 
tunity to understand those facts. He can best do this 
by assuming no. move, knowledge of medicine than the 
collective knowledge of the jury, which is certain to be 
scant}- and. erroneous. There cannot be any doctors on 
the jury. Moreover’,- technicalities are a convenient cloak 
for lack of precise knowledge. Not only should the 
witness lie sure that he is not using them m tins way, 
but he should be careful not to give anyone in court a 
reason to say, " I don’t know what the man is talking 
about, and I "don’t believe he does cither.’’ 

So the medical witness, in addition to his other troubles, 
must pi vc his evidence in what for him amounts to a 
foreign language. Instead, for example, of saying, like the 
witness in ” Tavlor." that the victim was suffering from 
•‘a severe contusion of the integuments under the left 
orbit with great extravasation of blood and ecchymotis in 
the surrounding cellular tissue, which was in a tumefied 
state • and also from considerable abrasion of the cuticle, 
he must simply say that the man had a black eye. On 
the other hand, he must on no account give the slightest 
lien of impatience with or contempt for a collection of 
oersons whose intelligence is so low that they have never 
heard of a sacro-iliac joint and do not even know what is 
meant bv a supracondylar fracture. He might not be 
happy himself if he were required to translate the expres- 
sions ” 0.5 per cent, lagging power factor. lying fan. 
points off the wind under a single Jib and close-reefed 
mahi ’’ or ” tenant in tail with possibility of issue ex- 
tinct ” He ought rather to convey an apology tha. 
, „ language which ordinarv men cannot under- 

S I he Sftouse a strange word, he should follow 
ft UP with an explanation ; for example: ’’ pain m the 
i.,r t s ac ro-iliac joint, where the lower part of the backbone 
is attached to the haunchbone on the left side. He can 
make himself much clearer if he can take the 
appropriate^ bones , a diagram, or a model into the box 

""lust the medical witness should prepare himself for 
just as ju , „, men t w ith a medical friend, so 
cross-exaimn h ' 5 0vj f ( nce of unconscious technicalities 
he should h ’V^e„d He could probably not find 

^’‘"Vrrir ttian his wife. unless she h also medical, 
for lay women are even more impatient of technicalities 

than lay me n. — — - — r rrrr 

— — : — ~ - _r yt-.p nrtirles bv a letral correspondent 

’ rUQ Jon Miwh S 3m n (p. 407). fee second on March 17th (p. SOS). 

225* March P 3 .st (,>. 600). 


The Whole Truth 

Finally, counsel for the witness’s side will sit down and 
leave his witness to the tender mercies of cross-examining 
counsel for the other side. It sometimes happens, though 
not very often, that he has left untouched come point 
of evidence which the doctor thinks is essential to the 
proper understanding of the case by judge and jury. 
The doctor has then a right, if he thinks fit, to state to 
the judge that lie has something important to say in 
order to satisfy his oath to tell the whole truth. He 
should not thus take the conduct of the case out of the 
hands of his own counsel unless as a conscientious but 
a sensible, man he feels that he would not be playing his 
part properly if he kept silent. The instances in which 
be is justified in taking the initiative are rare. The judge 
will probably tell him to answer cross-examining counsel's 
questions first and then afterwards invite him to cay what 
he wishes to — if he has not already told it to cross- 
examining counsel. It is perhaps fairer that the witness 
should give this unasked evidence in chief and not ai 
cross-examination, so that his own counsel may know 
what he has to meet, and may by further examination 
put the most and not the lea'st favourable complexion 
upon it. 

Cross-Examination 

When cross-examining counsel gets up, the medical 
witness should brace himself for a contest, but not one 
between the two parties to the dispute. Counsel u 
fighting for his side ; the witness for the truth as he 
sees it. Therefore, although he must of necessity treat 
counsel as au opponent, he must not for one moment, 
from first to last, regard him as an enemy. He roust use 
the same courtesy, maintain the same helpful and con- 
structive attitude,' as he did when he was being examined 
in chief bv counsel for his own side. He must trctu 
cross-examining counsel in exactly the same manner a- 
he treated the more friendly counsel who called iu ■ • 
The cross-examination mav be a very severe test at iu 
patience and dignity, but he must accept the ordeal ano 
on no account allow himself to show irritation, eten 
the smallest degree. Counsel may try to make him jo-- 
his temper, and the witness must not let Inm succt^ 
As the learned editor of " Taylor ’ puts it, nothing - ran 
tend more to lower the witness in the opinion of the co 
or diminish the value of his evidence than the mamfe 
tion to deal with his examiner as if lie Avere n persoru . 
enemv, to evade the questions, or to answer ™ en . ^ 
flippanev or anger. Such exhibitions invanabh 
the discomfiture of the witness. . 

Of the two chief methods of cross-examination .m 

bullying method, so well described in &'*“'** *?& 
has steadily lost favour, and has more m° a j? ^ 

place to the alternative and subtler method kn n^ 

•' leading up the garden.’ Counsel is full} . anal m 
a resolute witness can often be cajoled into indue fw 
which the most savage attack would not : force h ^ ’ 

commit. Witness should therefore be * ;v ™ ont radict 
guard against clever attempts to make ta “ n ” t 
himself and say what he does not mean th a n a^ 
attempts to make him angry. A fayounte 
counsel is to repeat evidence that the «‘tn» ^ jittle 

given in chief, but in a slightly different term, just 
weaker or a little stronger than the witness actual^ 
it. If the witness accepts tins variation, ,. fferecce 
proceed to expand the apparently trifling \er 
Ei to a vital contradiction. The doctor should the 
be particularly careful not to accept as his oun 
anything but what he has actually said be 

When the witness was being examined in - J)i? 

probably encouraged to speak at so e o t cxplanatier.s 
evidence in his own wav. and to mak A^ te( j to go 

he chose. In cross-examination he will b - P sfrie3 

to the opposite extreme, for counsel wait ask hun^ ^ 
of leading questions and ttv to make hi ^ ,y. 

an answer of plain ies or , . t ,.„ e nt which «» 

alwavs leave him committed to _ , means to rive- 

quite different from the ei* ce e J to tel, 
Witness, roust resist this attempt. h ^ iruthf^y^ 
the whole truth ; few medical questions can tie 
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answered by “Yes" or “ No,” and he has a right to 
qualify or amplify this answer. He should therefore give 
his “ Yes ” or " No,” immediately followed by a short, 
precise explanation. Sir John Collie writes that that 
eminent expert witness Sir Frederick Bramwell, when 
pressed to answer “ Yes ” or “ No,” got out of the 
difficulty by answering “ ' Yes ’ and ‘ No,’ ” and adding, 
“ Now I will explain what I mean by that.” The ex- 
planation should be as brief and clear as possible, for a 
long, rambling one is apt to make the witness appear to 
be not quite candid. . 

The opponent’s counsel is given a very free hand, and 
can practically ask what questions he likes. Nevertheless, 
the court recognizes certain limits. A judge can, for 
instance, disallow irrelevant and vexatious questions, such 
as questions the object of which is to make a witness 
admit that he did something improper a long time ago, 
or questions which are damaging without really affecting 
the witness’s credibility, and the doctor may appeal to 
the judge if he considers that a given question comes 
into this class. The medical witness should bear in mind, 
however, that he is expected to stand on his own feet 
under cross-examination as in other unpleasant situations 
in life. He should, generally speaking, be as reluctant 
to appeal to the judge as he would be to appeal to the 
referee in a game of Rugby football. The judge will 
always intervene if the rules are really broken. 

COXFLICT OF LOVALTIES 

The medical witness's chief difficulty comes when he 
is asked a question which he cannot truthfully answer 
without offending against medical ethics. He is sometimes 
invited to criticize another medical man. If he is asked 
whether, upon the evidence he has already heard, he 
considers that another medical man has shown a lack 
of due care and skill, he need not answer the question 
(Collier v. Simpson), but this authority will not' excuse 
him from giving such an opinion on facts observed by 
himself. His best attitude is complete frankness. If he 
has a good reason for not expressing an opinion on the 
work of another medical man — if, for example, the work 
is outside his own practice or knowledge — he should say 
so to the judge. If he is prepared to give a favourable 
opinion, well and good ; but if a truthful answer means 
asserting that a brother medical man has, in his opinion, 
not exercised sufficient care or skill, he had far better 
not bent about the bush or make half-hearted attempts 
to ” whitewash ’ ’ his colleague : to do so will not help 
the other man and will discredit the witness. He should 
insist on keeping to concrete details, and not, if he can 
help it, be led into general expressions of criticism. In 
dealing with matters of care, he may well confine himself 
to a statement that he, in the other man’s place, would 
have done so-and-so ; on matters of skill he may not 
be able to avoid comparison with a hypothetical average 
standard. If the whole action turns on whether the 
doctor in question has behaved negligently, the witness 
can properly ask the judge to excuse him from answering 
the question which the jury is there to try. 

[To be concluded) 


A new edition of the Official Guide Book of Medical Post- 
Graduate ll’ork in Hungary has just been issued bv the 
Hungarian Medical Post-Graduate Committee (VIII, Marin- 
utca .19. Budapest). This excellently illustrated volume 
contains full details, in English, of the various hospitals 
and clinics where all kinds of medical post-graduate work 
can be undertaken. It is stated that all the professors and 
chief physicians speak English, French, or German. In 
addition to its main office in Budapest, the Post-Graduate 
Committee has subcommittees in the other university 
towns, and arrangements for study can be made wherever 
desired. Much modernization of the existing institutions 
has been effected in the last few years, and several new 
medical buildings have been erected. The Guide Book 
also contains information about places of historic interest 
in Hungary. There are now in that country four medical 
faculties, with 4,520 beds available for medical and post- 
graduate training, as well as 21,534 beds in the lame 
public hospitals. ® 


STANLEY MELVILLE, M.D. 

President, British Institute of Radiology ; Formerly Radiologist 
to St. George's and the Brompton Hospitals 

Dr. Stanley Melville’s sudden death from heart trouble, 
on April 6th, came as a great shock to a wide circle 
of close friends, particularly among radiologists. A man 
endowed by nature with a genius for friendship, his loss 
is felt as keenly as any that his specialty has sustained 
for many years. 

Melville was bom in 1869, qualified L.S.A. in 1S91 
and M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 1893, and obtained the degree 
of M.D. at the University of Brussels, with distinction, 
in 1899 ; he was also called to the Bar by Lincoln’s Inn. 
As a pioneer in .r-ray work he did as much as any other 
man to bring this, the youngest of the medical sciences, 
into its rightful place as an 
invaluable aid to all the others. 

He gave up a flourishing 
general practice when the fate 
of radiology was so problem- 
•atical that only men of great 
enthusiasm' and courage dared 
to stake their career on it, 
and it is fitting that his devo- 
tion and labour should have 
been rewarded by bis appoint- 
ment to leadership and direc- 
tion in practically every radio- 
logical movement of any im- 
portance. When, -as the result 
of his efforts, and those of 
a number of his colleagues, 

Cambridge University established its Diploma in Medical 
Radiology and Electrology, Stanley Melville was made an 
original member of the Diploma Committee ; he fre- 
quently acted as examiner, and until his death took great 
interest in the diploma and in the training of candidates 
for it. One of the foundation members of the Rontgen 
Society, the forerunner of the British Institute of Radio- 
logy, he acted as its honorary, secretary for many years, 
and was president this year. In conjunction . with Pro- 
fessor Sidney Russ he was also honorary secretary of the 
X-Ray and Radium Protection Committee, which lie was 
largely instrumental in founding. Melville joined the 
British Medical Association in 1923, and rendered valuable 
sen-ice as vice-president of the Section of Radiology at 
the Manchester Meeting in 1929 and as president of that 
Section at the Centenary Meeting in 1932. He was a 
member of the Consultants Board in 1932-3. His hos- 
pital appointments were too numerous to catalogue, but 
among the most important of his activities were : his post 
of honorary radiologist to St. George’s Hospital, which 
he had to relinquish some years ago on account detailing 
health ; his advisorship to the London County Council ; 
his membership of the Radiological Committee of the 
British Red Cross Association, for which he and the late 
Dr. Robert Knox were to a large extent responsible ; and 
bis work at tbe Brompton Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest. Dr. Melville made radiology of the chest his 
special study, and in his association for many vears with 
the Brompton Hospital he, perhaps more than anv other 
man. helped to bring this branch of radiology to its present 
state of perfection. 

As a man, Melville possessed a‘ very great charm. He 
had a warm, mellow personality, combined with a sincere 
and robust character ; and while he was completely un- 
compromising and fearless in controversy, he remained a 
firm friend of those with whose opinions he differed mo*t 
keenly. Two months before his death he suffered an 
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overwhelming blow in the loss, after a long and painful 
illness, of his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
He elected, however, to remain at work, but his heart 
was not equal to the strain, and he died, as he would 
have wished to die, whilst still actively following his 
profession. 

At the funeral sendee on April 10th Dr. F. D. Howitt 
represented the British Medical Association. 

We are indebted to Sir Humphry Rolluston for the 
following appreciation : 

As Stanley Melville’s former colleague at two hospitals 
in London, and as a friend from the time when, a general 
practitioner in Nevern Square, he began radiological work 
at Charing Cross Hospital with the late Dr. Ironside 
Bruce, may 1 emphasize the outstanding importance of 
his long-continued interest and active influence in con- 
nexion with the development of British radiology — the 
standards, education, and qualifications’ of those engaged 
in this branch of medicine, radiologists and radiographers. 
He was much concerned in the preliminaries which led to 
the establishment of the first diploma in this country for 
radiologists, that of Medical Radiology and Hlectrology 
(D.M.R.E.) at Cambridge in June, 1919, and was a 
constant and energetic member of the joint committee of 
teachers in London and Cambridge cvhich is responsible 
for the instruction and examinations, for the diploma. 
After the death from aplastic anaemia in 1921 of Ironside 
Bruce, he was the moving spirit in the formation of the 
X-Ray and Radium Protection Committee— the first in 
the world to issue recommendations to prevent the harm- 
ful results of irradiations. With Professor Sidney Russ 
he was honorary secretary of this committee since the 
start r its recommendations formed the basis of those 
which were adopted internationally in 1928 at the 
Stockholm congress. The eventual establishment in 1927 
of the British Institute of Radiology incorporated with the 
Riintgen Society, after long-drawn-out negotiations, owed 
much to his persistent efforts to overcome difficulties, 
and he was deservedly the president at the time of his 
death. The amount of quiet and unobtrusive labour be 
devoted to these objects will probably never be known ; 
but his friends recognized that he carried them out under 
the handicap of painful physical disabilities, of which 
those duo to .r rays were by no means the sole and that 
in addition the long illness of his charming wife, which 
terminated fatally this year, had profoundly afTected him. 

[The photograph reproduced is by Russell, London.] 

ROBERT SEPHTON,' M.R.C.S. 

Atherton, Lanes 

On Easter Monday, April 2nd, Dr. Robert Sephton died 
very suddenly at hi* home, the Manor House, Atherton 
near Manchester. He was born on March 3rd, 1844. and 
was therefore in his ninety-first year. He retired from 
practice in 1920, but enjoyed remarkably good health 
almost to the end. He joined the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1870, and had thus been a member for sixty- 

^Robert^Sephton began his medical career as an appren- 
tice to a doctor in Liverpool and went to Atherton on 
October 1st, 1866, obtaining the M.R.C.S. m the following 
year When he first started m general practice it was 
as assistant to his elder brother, the late Dr. Richard 
Sephton of Culcheth, near Warrington. This anmngemen . 

not of long duration, and the Atherton 
practice was soon made entirely independent. Dr. Sephton 
P to be a most popular doctor m the district, and 

■ his pmetice became very" extensive. His genial manner 
nud Ldov disposition won the hearts of his patients, and, 
“eJ after h&ment, he was always regarded by them 


with sincere affection. He took a great interest in public 
life, serving continuously as a member of the Leigh Board 
of Guardians for the remarkable period of fifty-two years 
(1875-1927), during which period he was many times chair- 
man. He was elected in 1895 tothe Lancashire County 
Council, of which he became an alderman in 1913, holding 
that position until his death. He served on many com- 
mittees of the .Council, among which reference may be 
made to the fact that he was for some time chairman of 
the Public Health Committee of the county. He was also 
a member of the County Mental Hospitals Board and of 
the Midwives’ Committee. In addition, he was a justice 
of .the peace for.the County of- Lancaster for twenty-seven 
years. The record of his public service is much too long 
for this brief statement, and must be almost unique. 
Dr. Sephton was interested in the industries of Lancashire, 
more especially in cotton-spinning and in the manufacture 
of nuts and bolts. ILe was, further, a prominent Free- 
mason, being a member of the West Lancs Provincial Grand 
Lodge. Few men have won more universal regard and 
esteem. Public life always involves criticism, but those 
who most strongly disagreed with the policy- followed by 
Dr. Sephton were' always ready to acknowledge his 
absolute honesty and his unfaiting justice. He was never 
ruffled, and his good humour and kindness of heart made 
him a man who will be very greatly missed. 

Dr. Sephton married in JS72 Eliza, daughter of the 
late Ralph Poole of Atherton ; his wife died five years 
ago. He leaves two cons and three daughters, his elder 
son being medical superintendent of the County Mental 
Hospital at Lancaster, while his younger son is the deputy 
chief engineer of the G.I.P. Railway in Bombay. 

I ‘ 

G. ARTHUR CARDEW, O.B.E., M.R.C.S. 

I Cheltenham 

By the death of Mr. George Arthur Cardew on March 
29tb, aged 77, Cheltenham has lost one of its outstanding 
citizens, the profession one of its ablest and most valuable 
members, and the writer of this notice a friend of nigh 

1 fifty years’ standing. 

He was educated at University College, London, an 
Queen's College, -Birmingham, and qualified M.R.C.b. 
and L.S.A. in 1877. In 1879 he became house-surgeon 
to the Cheltenham General Hospital, succeeding t c 
famous Dr. David Hartley, who for forty. years hs“ 
occupied the post. Mr. Cardew’s zeal and his efforts 
bring the hospital up to date by instituting nioUtn 
methods of treatment brought him a certain amount 
opposition. With persistence and tact lie soon, hmveve , 
overcame this. In 18S1 he vacated this appointment 
to take up private practice in the town. Soon aftenw. ^ 
he became the energetic honorary secretary ot 
Gloucestershire Branch of the British Medical Associat ■ 
and later on its president. He then joined Mr. L. 
botham, an honorary surgeon to the hospital » ' 

member of that well-known Gloucestershire family- ’ 
honest, and sincere, Mr. Cardew inspired confidence, 
he soon built up an extensive and first-class ; > 

To those who did not know him he might perhap ' 
a little brusque, but when you got to know him h 
a loyal and kind friend. In 1910, when the counci f 
the Ladies’ College appointed a medical staff he 
who were already medical attendants at t ^ 
boarding-houses, were among the first members. M 
also trustees of the Delancey Fever ! Hospital, bo £be 

-and after it passed into the ham is of the Ch- dt ^ 

Corporation. Both these appointments he held V > 
last illness. A recital of the various other ^ nder{ul 
and positions he held is simply a record of hs 
activities and the diversity of his interests. 
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Mr. Cardew was for many years an officer of the 
Gloucestershire Royal Engineer Volunteers, and in 1903 
he became lieutenant-colonel in command of the battalion. 
He held this rank until the battalion was disbanded under 
the Territorial Army scheme. Afterwards he became 
president of the G.R.E.V. Union. He was one of the 
first lecturers for the St. John Ambulance in Cheltenham. 
Shortly after the Great War broke out he took charge of 
the St. John Hospital at . the Gloucester Road Schools. 
His splendid services there were recognized by the 
bestowal of the O.B.E., and he was also made an esquire 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. He held the 
Volunteer Decoration and also the Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. In recent years he was chairman of the Chelten- 
ham District Nursing Association (Victoria Home). .When 
the British Medical Association met at Cheltenham in 1901 
he acted as joint local secretary of the meeting. Mr. 
Cardew was a keen student of archaeology, had written 
many articles on the subject, and possessed a line collec- 
tion of flints. It was always a mystery to me how, with 
such an extensive practice, he could find time for all this 
outside work. 

The death of his younger son, a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, in 1917 after a long and painful illness, and the 
death of his dear wife in 1930, affected him deeply, and 
he was never quite the same man afterwards. I was 
privileged to be near him in these times of trouble and 
sorrow, and I shall never forget his courage, fortitude, 
and resignation. The family — father, mother, two sons, 
and daughter — was an ideal one, so united, kind, and 
considerate to each other. It was therefore comforting 
and fitting that in the sunset of his life he had the tender 
care of a devoted daughter. His passing has left a deep 
sense of personal loss in the hearts of many. 


Dr. Gf.orgf. Robert Seager Thomas, who died suddenly 
,\t his home in Southampton on March 31st at the age 
of 40, was a well-known pathologist and police surgeon. 
He received his medical education at Cambridge and the 
Westminster Hospital, obtaining the diplomas M.R.C.S., 
E.R.C.P. in 1914, and graduating M.B., B.Ch. in the follow- 
ing year. His first appointments were resident surgical 
officer in the military wards at the Westminster Hospital, 
medical officer in charge of the children's out-patient 
department and superintendent of the pathological depart- 
ment at that institution, and bacteriologist to the City 
of Westminster. He was also for a time pathologist to 
the Norfolk War Hospital, and to the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Netlev. In addition to being senior police 
surgeon at Southampton,. Dr. Scager Thomas was, at the 
time ol his death, honorary pathologist to the Koval 
South Hants and Southampton Hospital, and the 
children's and ophthalmic hospitals in that town ; con- 
sulting physician to the Hvthe Memorial Hospital’; and 
pathological specialist for the South-East region of the 
Ministry of Pensions. He performed the necropsies and 
gave expert evidence in a number of murder cases, in- 
cluding the Southampton garage murder in 1929. He 
fre quently worked in co-operation with Sir Bernard 
Spilsbury, and at the time of his death was assisting him 
in the pathological investigation of the death of Mrs. 
White, in her bungalow at Hordle. He was to have been 
i witness at tile adjourned inquest next month. One of 
his chief hobbies was botany, and he spent much Gf his 
spare time in the New Forest searching for rare specimens. 


Bv the sudden death, on March 29th, of Dr. R. D. 
Mackintosh the borough of Barnes has lost a physician 
who was greatly loved. Robert Dunbar Mackintosh, who 
was bom in 1SG5, came of old Highland stock, but his 
parents migrated to Ayrshire during his childhood. He 
was educated at Ayr Aeadenn* and Glasgow University, 
where he graduated M.B., C.M. in ISSS. Shortly after- 
wards he succeeded his brother in the nmetice of Dr 
William Marshall of Barnes. " Dr. Mac," as he was 


affectionately known in Barnes, was a patient and skilful 
practitioner, and his ability would have become more 
widely recognized but for an accident which befell him 
at the height of his powers: a severe infection, caught 
from a patient, "nearly cost him his life, and permanently 
affected his hearing. He was unfailingly generous : it was 
said that “ he never charged a fee without first having 
a peep into the larder," and he had a genius for friendship 
with the young. He was a notable benefactor of local 
charities ; hardly a year passed but one of his plays 
was performed in a good cause, and his pageant. Queen 
Bess in Barnes, was produced in many parts of the 
district. Dr. Mackintosh never forgot his Highland origin ; 
he was a' keen student of Gaelic and of Scottish history 
and romance. 


The Right Rev. John Edward Hike, D.D., D.C.L.. 
M.D., Assistant Bishop of Lincoln- since 1930, who died 
on April 9th on the eve of his seventy -seventh birthday, 
studied medicine at University College Hospital, and 
qualified M.R.C.S. in 1S79. He then held for two years 
the post of resident medical officer at the Radcliffe 
Infirmary', Oxford, graduating M.D.Lond. in 1SS3. In 
18SG he was ordained, and, after two years as curate 
at Richmond, Surrey, went out, under the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa, to Likoma, of which he was 
consecrated bishop in 1S96. • Five years later he was 
translated to Zanzibar, and from 1909 to 1914 rvas first 
Bishop of Northern Rhodesia. Bishop Hine told the 
story of his life in a book published ten years- ago under 
the title Days Gone By. 


We regret to announce the death, from pneumonia, in 
his twenty-eighth year, of Dr. Victor T. Parkinson on. 
April 1st, at the Leasowe Open-Air Hospital for Children. 
In December, 1930, he graduated M.B., Ch.B. at the 
University of Liverpool, and, after serving at the Royal- 
Infirmary and Mill Road Infirmary as house-surgeon and 
resident medical officer, he took up the • position of 
assistant medical officer at Leasowe. A short time later, 
when the senior medical officer resigned, he was appointed 
to take charge of the hospital. Up to the time of his 
death he had thrown himself into the work and devoted 
himself to increasing the scope of the hospital while 
maintaining its high standard. " P. H: W.” writes; 
Parkinson was a keen worker, and his flair for administra- 
tion made him the ideal man for the position he held. 
He was loved by all the children and the staff, and was 
very popular with his colleagues and those with whom 
his work threw him into contact in the surrounding 
counties. He was a keen golfer, and was always popular 
in whatever circles he found himself. His untimely 
death has left an irreparable gap in the medical work 
which he so faithfully carried out. 


The Federated Malay States Division of the British 
Medical Association suffered a severe loss bv the death, 
in a motoring accident on November 26th, 1933, of 
Dr. M. Y. Lum, at the early age of 40. Dr. Lum, who 
was born in Canton, received his general education at the 
Methodist Boys’ School, Kuala Lumpur. He took his 
medical degree at Hong-Kong, where he had proved 
himself a distinguished student. Returning to Malaya, 
he entered the Malayan Government service, and three 
years later started in private practice. For many years 
he devoted considerable time to the executive, scientific, 
and social work of the British Medical Association in 
Malaya, and at the time of his death was chairman of 
the Division. He took a keen interest in the Chinese 
Maternity Hospital in Kuala Lumpur, where his work 
and influence will be greatly missed. His untimelv death 
has left a gap which will be difficult to fill. 


The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently diet! : Prolessor Rodoleo Stanziale, director of 
the dermo-syphilitic clinic of Naples University ; Dr. 
Jacques Le Grand, professor at the medical school at 
Rouen and surgeon to the Rouen hospitals ; Dr. Alexis 
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Victor Moschcowitz, formerly professor of clinical 
surgery at Columbia College, New York, aged GS ; Dr. 
T M. Troya, one of the pioneers of ophthalmology in 
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Ecuador ; Professor Carl Bruiins, director of the dermato- 
logical clinic at Bcrliii-Charlotteuburg, who took an active 
part in the campaign against venereal diseases, aged 65 ; 
Dr. Fritz Haber, professor at the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute at Berlin-Dahlem, and winner of the Nobel prize 
for chemistry in 1919 ; Dr. Alfredo Lajiglia, an eminent 
paediatrist of Buenos Aires ; and Dr. L. Pierce Clark, 
a New York authority on epilepsy. 


Medical Notes in Parliament 

[Froji our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Commons resumed on April 9tli, and the 
House of Lords on April llth. In the Commons the 
Road Traffic Bill was read a second time, and a Water 
Shortage Bill introduced. Debate arose on slums. The 
discussion on the resolution allotting money to aid the 
production of pure milk and for other purposes was 
postponed because of the illness of Dr. Elliot, Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Corrigendum 

We regret that the paragraph in last week’s issue (p. G49) 
giving the Minister of Health's reply concerning the outbreak 
of small-pox at Hlacltbnrn was incorrectly headed " Small-pox 
Outbreak at Nottingham.” — E d. /?..!/./. 


Dinitrophenols 
, Captain Erskine Bolst gave notice that on April 12th he- 
would ask the Home Secretary what time would elapso before- 
action was taken to place on the appropriate, poisons schedule 
dinitrophenols and dinitrocresols, drugs the use of which for 
” slimming ” purposes had proved fatal in several recent 
instances. • 

The Government’s Housing Policy 
On April 9th, during a debate on the Civil Estimates, Mr. 
Hicks called attention to the administration of the Ministry 
of Health, in relation to housing. Sir Hilton Young ex- 
pressed the hope that the House, the local authorities respon- 
sible for housing, and public opinion as a whole would follow 
from month to month and year to year, during the five-years' 
programme of the Government, the actual achievements of 
the housing authorities to make sure that the programmes 
were carried out in time to achieve wliat the Government 1 
believed to be possible within the five years. It should be 
realized, he continued, that wc were still in the period of 
acceleration in regard to pulling down the slums and putting 
further houses in tlieir place. We had, however, already 
increased the speed of the work sufficiently to assure us that, 
if it was continued, we should complete the programme in five 
years. The actual acceleration of slum clearance was best 
shown by tile figures of the resolutions declaring clearance 
areas. That was a critical point — the point at which the 
slum was actually declared to be a slum, and its clearance and 
the provision of fresh housing accommodation were made 
inevitable and certain. In the year which began on January 
1st. 1933, 200 local authorities declared 894 fresh areas. 

In the three months from January 1st of the present year 
to the end of March the number of fresh areas had been 
nearly 1,000. Therefore, in the last three months more areas 
had been declared than in the whole of the preceding year, 
and we had already multiplied the rate of progress in slum 
clearance by four in tfic carrying out of the programmes. 
The curve was going up, because some of the biggest figures 
we bad ever had were those for last March, when 347 fresh 
areas were declared. He hoped it would be possible to 
shorten the time which it took to get the schemes through, 
and, with experience of the working of the Act, he believed 
that the local authorities would be able so to organize their 
machinery as substantially to accelerate the progress of the 
work In the six months to the end of last September 
between 55,000 and 66.000 small houses for the lower-paid 
wage-earners wer built by local authorities and private 
enterprise --mbinej. That compared quite favourably with , 


previous years, and it was encouraging to observe that this 
activity continued, to the best available information, un- 
Uiminislied. Hie lesson experience taught was that an un- 
controlled subsidy was useless to cure the housing difficulty. 
Liiat was the basis of the Government’s policy and it was 
being developed stage by stage. The second foundation 
stone of the Government’s policy was that, with the assist- 
ance of public funds, backed by the whole housing energy 
and public opinion of the country, the slums sfioufd he no 
more. When that organization was completed and the attack 
launched on the slum evil, file Government could go on to 
deal with overcrowding. That was a matter which, when the 
time was ripe, as it would be before long, he would develop 
to tile House. 

Wafer Supplies: Emergency' Measures 

Mi*. Attlee asked llie Prime Minister. what was the present 
position with regard' to water supplies in the country, and 
what measures were proposed to meet the 'conditions arising 
out of the drought. Mr. MacDonald said that the reserves 
of many wafer undertakings had fallen to a low level for 
this time of the year. The ‘Government had been carefully 
watching tile situation and, because of the continued absence 
of abundant rains, was satisfied that - emergency measures 
must be taken. The Government therefore proposed to bring 
legislation before the .House immediately. The Minister of 
Health would present a Bill on the following day. TJw 
second reading would be taken on April 1 2th instead of the 
Milk (Money) Resolution and other business announced for 
that day. Replying further to Mr. Attlee, Mr. MacDonaU 
said that the Rural Water Supplies Act, which Parliament fiati 
just passed, was sufficient for its purpose, but the situation 
had worsened' since, and required measures of a different 
character. 

Sir Hilton Young introduced the Bill on April 10th, undtr 
the title of the Water Supplies (Exceptional Shortage Orders) 
Bill. It applies to England, Wales, and Scotland, and is to 
be valid until the end of 1935. It will authorize the Minister, 
on or without a prior local request, to make orders for the 
supply of water from one undertaking to another, Ihe 
development of new sources, the entry on land for this 
purpose, the pooling or rationing of supplies, -and the reduction 
or withdrawal of ” compensation ” water. ■ The Ministry of 
Health is advised that the March rains did practically no 
good in replenishing supplies ; the summer rains will add 
little, and the effect of the drought on undergropnd 
sources will not be manifest for some time. The nonrnl 
expectation of rain is no longer sufficient to put supplies' 
right, and the Bill is designed to put the remaining supplies 
to the best use. A special belt of drought is reported ham 
North Wales, through parts of Lancashire and. the 
Riding, and many of the. Pennine supplies arc much deplete . 
Shortage is also reported in the Midlands, as at Kettering, 
and, apart from the provisions of the Bill, appeal .is made er 
general economy by water undertakers and consumers. e 
recently passed Rural Water Supplies Act will _ rc ^ 3 !? 
operative, but tilt- objects of the Supply- of Water in ^ 

Bill will, during the emergency, be more quickly »d" e ' 
under the new Bill. 


Medical News 


Sir George Newman will deliver four lectures on 
Special Hospital Services ” at Gresham College, » ? 
hall Street, E.C.. on April 17th, 18th, 19th and 
at 6 p.m. The lectures will be illustrated by lam 
slides. Admission free. 

The St. Cvres Lecture for 1 934 on "Ca'™' 

Arrhythmias," will be delivered at the National H -P 
for Diseases of the Heart, Westmoreland Stree , ■> 

Dr. 7. M. H. Campbell on Wednesday, May -j‘ < 

5 p.m. Members ol the medical profession are invi i • 
At the next meeting of the Chelsea Clinical 
to be held at the Hotel Rembrandt, Thurloe Place, o- 
on Tuesday, April 17th, at 3.30 p.m., Air. E. G. Bo W h* 
will give an address on ” Behind the Scents 
Aquarium ” (with lantern slides). The ineetin c 
preceded by dinner at 7.30 p.m. , - . 
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The Queen will open the new wing (comprising the 
new Radiological'- Department in Granard House) of the 
Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, SAY., on Wednesday, 
May 9th, at 3.30 p.m. 

A meeting o£ the Medico-Legal Society will be held at 
11, Chandos Street, W„ on Thursday, April 26th, at 
8.30 p.m., when a paper will be read by Mr. Claud 
Mullins, metropolitan police magistrate, on " How should 
Sexual Offenders be dealt with? ” which will be followed 
by a discussion. 

The sixty-first annual public meeting of the National 
Temperance Hospital, Hampstead 'Road, N.W., will be 
held in the out-patient hall on Wednesday, April 18th, 
at 4.30 p.m., with the president, Sir H. Percy Shepherd, 
in the chair. 

A meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society will be 
held at B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, W.C., on 
Wednesday, April ISth, at 5.30 p.m., when papers will be 
read by Mr. F. Haynes and Mr. B. IC. Johnson. 

A post-graduate course on diseases of children will be 
held at the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, W.C., from April 30th to May 12th, from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. daily, except 
Saturdays (10 a.m. to 1 p.m.). The course will consist 
of fifty" clinical lectures and demonstrations and six 
laboratory demonstrations ; the fee is £6 6s. 

The Fellowship of Medicine announces lecture-demon- 
strations by Dr. Clark-Ivennedy at 11, Chandos Street, on 
April 17th on " Murmurs,” and on April 24th on 
“ Cardiac Irregularity." Dr. Ellman will lecture on 
" Pleural Effusions ” on April ISth, and on “ Intra- 
thoracic New Growths ” on April 20tli, both at S.30 p.m. 
Dr. Edridge-Green will lecture at 4 p.m. on April 19th 
on " Vision and Colour Vision.” A week-end course in 
gynaecology will be given at the Samaritan Hospital for 
Women on April 28th and 29th. Other forthcoming 
courses include psychological medicine, at the Maudsley 
Hospital, April 23rd to June 1st ; dermatology, at St. 
John's Hospital, April 30th to June 2nd (afternoons and 
evenings) ; a week-end course in medicine and surgery, 
at St. Mary's Hospital, Plaistow, all day. June 2nd and 
3rd. Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary of the 
Fellowship, 1, Wimpole Street, W.l. 

The following German congresses will be held in May : 
Society of Oto-Ehino-Laryngologists, May 1 7th to I9th 
at Wurzburg ; Pathological Society, May 22nd at 
Rostock ; Society for Psychiatry, May 23rd to 26th at 
Tubingen ; Society for Welfare of Cripples, May 25th 
to 26th at Berlin. 

The first Spanish Congress of Health will be held from 
May 6th to I2th, when the following subjects, among 
others, will be discussed : the organization of the services 
of rural hygiene, infantile hygiene, the campaign against 
tuberculosis, and centres for research and education in 
hygiene. The subscription is 50 pesetas. Further in- 
formation can be obtained from the general sccretarv. 
Dr. L. N. Angulo, Direccidn General de Sanidad, Plaza de 
Espaua, Madrid. 

The second French Congress of Phoniatry will be held 
in Paris on May 12th, under the presidency of Professor 
Moure, when Dr. Labarraque will read a paper on rhino- 
logical operations and phoniatry. Further information 
can be obtained from the general sccretarv, Dr. Tarneaud, 
27, Avenue de la Grande Arxnee, Paris. iCe. 

The Minister of Health has been informed by the 
Treasury that by a further agreement of the National 
Whitley Council for the administrative and legal depart- 
ments of the Civil Service the arrangements for stabiliza- 
tion of Civil Service remuneration embodied in the memo- 
randum of August 15th, 1932, will continue to applv on 
and from April 1st, 1934, pending the conclusion of 
negotiations for their replacement. The effect of this 
decision is to extend for a further period the operation of 
the Minister’s circular letter of March 7th, 1932. 

A medical tour is being organized for Whitsuntide to 
four of tire Rhineland spas, including Bad Nauheim and 
M iesbaden. Particulars may be had from the London 
representative and organizing secretary, Mr. Robert O. 
Rohme, 90 , Sheavcshill Avenue, N.W.9. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“A Terrifying Yell’* 

“ J. F." (Manchester) writes: I have under my care a girl, 
aged 12£ years (first menstruation at 12 years), who for 
seven weeks past has been emitting a terrifying yell at 
intervals of five minutes for twelve hours daily. The 
“ yell," which lasts on an average for six seconds, is 
accompanied by an extreme extrusion of the tongue. She 
has no warning of its onset, and becomes normal almost 
immediately it has passed off. The “ yell '* can be heard 
in the street at a distance of thirty yards, even when the 
bedroom window is closed. Fortunately, up to the present, 
it docs not occur at night time. The nearest approach to 
a description of the yell is what I could imagiue would 
be the “ last terrifying shriek of someone being murdered." 
Jso treatment so far has been of any use. Can anyone help 
with a suggestion as to either diagnosis or treatment? 

- "Bee Wine” 

Dr. C. T. Roc (Lincoln) writes in reply to ** Ferment '* 
(April 7th. p. 652): ** Bee wine ** is a fermentation of sugar 
and water by means of Saccharomyccs pvrif omits and 
B. venmfonue. The ferment is sold dry by chemists ; 
when active it looks like " bees " floating* in liquid; The 
mixture is usually placed on the mantelpiece to ferment. 

Dr. R. Craik (West Ealing) sends fuller information. " Bee 
wine," he writes, is a name given to cane-sugar solutions 
fermented by a bottom yeast, of which, during fermentation, 
small lumps keep rising to the surface like bees in flight. 
The classical example is Old English ginger-beer, tin* fer- 
mentation of which was proved, by the late Professor 
Marshall Ward, to be due to the symbiosis of a yeast {Sac. 
pyrijonnis) and a bacterium (/?. ventti forme). Lafar 

( Technical Mycology, vol. ii. p. 2S0) gives a description. 
I am told that working samplt-s are oft* n on sale in London 
during the summer at the Caledonian Market. The 
different names — " Californian bees " and " Macedonian 
l>ees "—suggest that the English ginger-K-er plant has no 
monopoly of the process. And I have a yeast, recovered 
from sputum, which gives an active dancing fermentation 
in cane-sugar solutions — otherwise it resembles fruit yeasts 
of the Sac. j>jar.rm?ius type. 

Income Tax 

Pay during Le.ti e — Special Study 

*' H. R." ’maintains a house in England, and was here on 
leave during 1932-3. He " took a course of study for four 
months, and during that period was granted an allowance 
of 12s, a day ... to cover the cost of the course." The 
expenditure actually incum-d amounted roughly to about 
7s. a day. Can he claim that as a deduction?* 

V On the assumption that the allowance of I2-. a day 
was given on condition that the course of study was under- 
taken. and would not otherwise have Ix-eri 7cceiv<d,-wc 
arc of the opinion that "II. R." can claim to deduct the 
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expenditure as incurred as outlay to enable him to obtain 
the allowance. 

Cost o j Visiting Hospitals 

I*. G. writes to say that he has been refused — after appeal 
to the Commissioners — the deduction of the expense of 
travelling from the town in which he practices to London, 
where he holds an appointment as senior clinical assistant. 

** Legally that is correct. There is, however, a general 
practice which has long official sanction of pooling appoint- 
ment receipts with those of the general practice, and allow- 
ing the whole of the gross expenses against the aggregate 
gross receipts. Hut the normal care is one where the 
appointment is a local one. In the present instance there 
is a distance of severity to eighty miles between the residence 
and the place wlu re the work of the appointment is carried 
on, and the Revenue authorities may very well regard that 
as outside the usual arrangement , and follow the strict legal 
course of making separate assessments. In that case our 
correspondent appears to have no remedy. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Aetiology of Silicosis 

Lieut. -Colonel G. Fowler. I.M.S. (ret.), writes from Ghatsila 
with reference to the report on silicosis and tuberculosis 
in South Africa (Journal , January 20th): An excellent 
article lias been written on the causation of silicosis by 
Dr. \V. K. Jones, in the Bulletin of the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy (published at 225, City Koad, E.C.). 
and any *of your readers interested in this disease should 
read it. It clearly shows that the disease is due to the 
presence of sencitc (a hydrous silicate of aluminium and 
potassium) m a fibrous or acicular condition. The com- 
parison between the South African gold mines and the 
Kol.ir gold mines in India is interesting, as in the Indian 
mines the dry method of drilling is still carried on, and 
yet tlic* disease there is extremely rare, whereas with wet 
drilling in the South African mines silicosis still exists 
and is a menace to the workers. [See page 676. j 

Ether Convulsions 

Dr. Margyret II. Elliott (Belfast) writes: I have seen 
several occurrences of elher convulsions such as described by 
Dr. D. Masters Brown (Journal, March SJst, p. 579). They 
appear to occur when the patient is lightly anaesthetized, 
and sometimes a pre-existing toxic condition exists. When 
toxicity is present the patient seems, during the administra- 
tion, suddenly to pass from the first stage of anaesthesia 
to what is apparently the third stage, but what is more 
probablv a state of anaesthetic shock, apart from operative 
int'ervethion, and which on these occasions does not 
encourage one to deepen the anaesthesia (as one would if 
opeiation was in progress), although hardly enough anaes- 
thetic has been administered as would ordinarily produce 
tile third stage of anaesthesia. 

Professional Telephone Facilities 

Cetrx Ltd. (19, Grosvenor Place, SAV.l), an organization 
operating an auxiliary exchange under licence from H.M. 
Postmaster-General, announces the extension of this sendee 
to medical men living in the London area. The system, 
which is already used by commercial concerns, offices, 
private individuals,' and one London newspaper, offers a 
day-and-night service to each subscriber. There are two 
types of service — automatic and non-automalic. The former 
obtains within a radius of roughly a mile from Hyde Park 
Corner, the latter extends over the whole London area. 
With the automatic service a switch is fixed to the sub- 
scriber’s telephone, so that if he has to leave his instrument 
unattended, all in-coming calls can be diverted on a special 
line to the Cetcx exchange. These calls are answered by 
operators in that exchange who, using the formula ‘ Mr. 
J. ‘ s secretary speaking/' will take messages, fix appoint- 

ments advise as to the whereabouts of the doctor in 
Question and, following instructions previously given to 
them get in touch with him if required. When the doctor 
returns to his consulting room it is only necessary for him 
to switch back the telephone, ring the Cetcx exchange and 
take whatever messages there may be waiting dor him. 
This automatic sendee costs £52 annually, and includes 
line rental,' engineering charges, maintenance costs etc. 
Facilities in respect of the subscriber’s home telephone 
number are included under this charge, so that lie need 
not notify any numbers other than that of his home and 
his consulting room. For those rvno live . mlts ‘<’ e 1 ' 

" automatic - area ” the non-automatic service can be 
arranged for ten guineas a year. By this system the doctor 


gives as an alternative number that of the Cetcx exchange. 

i| e r Crlt ii° f n ? :ms "‘ :r btln S Obtainable at his own 
-bouse the caller rings up the alternative number, and 
messages, etc., are taken as in the case of the automatic 
service. Here, of course, it is necessary to notify on the 
stationery ana lit the telephone directory that the alter- 
. native number (Sloane 4554) must he rung if " no reply ’’ 
is obtainable from the first number. It is pointed out that’ 
all messages, -etc., arc treated in strict confidence, and that 
each subscriber has a private code number. 

• The Meaning of “Vegetarian" 

The secretary of the London Vegetarian Society (8, John ' 
Street, W.C.2) writes: The text of Dr. Robert Hutchison’s 
Hastings Popular Lecture, as published in the British . 
Medical Journal of March 10th,' contains no reference.- 
to vegetarianism,, as such, nor is the word. " vegetarian/ w * 
once included. The fact, however, that leading repre- 
sentatives of the lay press, in publishing their° reports 
of the lecture, assumed that vegetarianism, as invariably 
defined in this country by those who practise it— . 
that is, as implying abstinence from “ fish, flesh, and 
fowl "—-had actually been disparaged, seems to call for 
some comment. " Doctor critic of vegetarianism,” says 
one ; It is difficult to secure good nutrition by vegetarian- 
ism ” — on the supposed authority of Dr. Hutchison— 
declares another. It seems plain, however, that at some 
point in the lecture the word " vegetarian," in one or 
, other of its forms, was inadvertently used to denote the 
practice (so far as such, in this country, may be said to 
exist at all) of living entirely on the produce of the vege- 
table kingdom, but the fact. Sir, that the word, bearing 
such erroneous implication, did not actually appear in your 
own pages, is. in itself, significant. Whether or not the 
choice Of terminology in the first instance was a wise one 
is now beside the mark ; clearly, the word is now well 
understood, and, also, it has come to stay. The current 
meaning— -denoting, that is to say, abstinence from flesh 
foods, with or without' the use of dairy produce— as 
adopted by all the vegetarian societies in' this country- 
has been in force at least as far back as 1847, and its 
employment with quite a different connotation by fcte 
lecturer on the occasion above-mentioned seems singularly 
unfortunate. Moreover, etymologically, the position wdtiM 
seem to be quite clear, the derivation being from tho Latin 
vegetus. which means " strong," " vigorous." If. by 
courteous publication of the present letter, you should sec^ ' 
your way to help in clarifviitg what is to many "a 
unimportant issue, a good many of your readers, I frd 
sure, would be duly grateful. 

" Periodical Sterility ” 

Dr. Marie C. Stotes (London, W 1) writes: In the letter 
under the heading " Ovulation and Menstruation,” in the . 
British Medical Journal of March 31st, Dr. Denzaburo Kjd® 
mentions, as though it were an established fact, that 
" periodical sterility was a great relief to those peopfc 
who are not allowed to use any mechanical or chemical 
contraceptive methods, and who want to limit their 
families " — in short, what has long been popularly called 
" the use of the ' safe period.* " May I state the results 
of an extensive experience at a birth control clinic, ana 
of confidences from every countrv in the world from pe°P*® 
of all classes, that the so-called " safe period," far fm 
being a relief, is a snare and a delusion, and I am ™ aCl 
surprised that it should be spoken of in 3 ’our Journal a 
though it were an established fact. 

Limits of Cosmetic Medicine 

A correspondent sends us the following extract from a London 
evening newspaper of April 6th. " Miss Bankhead has j u 
had five months in hospital. She is the same 
The same husky voice. The same dark eyes and the sa 
pallid complexion." Is this to be regarded as a failure , 
the part of American laryngologists, ophthalmologists, 
dermatologists? 

The Marmite Food Extract Co. Ltd. (Walsingham H<? us< " , 
Seething Lane. E.C 3) has recently issued a pamphlet ‘ ‘ 
the medical uses of marmite. According to i a ^recent i j 
tion one ounce of this product contains 840 intern- 
units of vitamin B x . _____ 

Vacancies ^ 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical coue„ » 
and of vacant resident and other appointments t P 
will be found at pages SO, 51, 52, 53, 56 =" d 57 “ ° cr . 
advertisement columns, and advertisemen, . P -j . 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at P]g ,\ Tr tise- . 

A short summary of vacant posts notified -n the advert 

ment columns appears in the Supplement at p 
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ON THE CONTROL OF OBESITY* 

BY 

A. H. DOUTH WAITE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

ASSISTANT P11YS1C1AS, OUV's HOSPITAL 


Sixty million pounds arc spent .annually in the beaut} 
parlours of London. A considerable proportion ot tins 
sum is devoted to preventing the development of obesity 
or to combating an unsightly rotundity which has crept 
insidiously upon its victim. Yet this aim can be achieved 
with certainty without expense — in fact, with the exercise 
of economy. Two widespread fallacies in treatment 
should be at once exposed. The first is the wholesale 
exhibition of tlivroid extract even though the gland be 
functioning perfectly. The other is the prescription of 
strenuous exercise to individuals already exhausted by 
the task of carrying about several stone of surplus fat. 

Dangers or Ounsrrv 

The obvious danger to a fat-laden body of microbic 
infection, or major operation, is too well known to need 
emphasis. On the other hand, the association of rotundity 
with many minor disabilities is less widely recognized. 
For instance, an extraordinary degree of impairment o) 
muscular efficiency and signs indicative of cardiac embar- 
rassment can be found in many people whose increase 
of weight at first glance appears to he trivial. All who 
have conducted post-mortem examinations will testify 
to the deplorable condition of the heart in the fat person. 
Not only are the usual pericardial deposits increased a 
hundredfold, but we find fat penetrating and destroying 
the myocardium relentlessly. The resulting impairment 
of the heart's action is almost always accompanied by 
deficient diaphragmatic movement, which is itself induced 
by the masses of omental fat which bulge the abdominal 
wall. No doubt it is a combination of these factors which 
is responsible for the high incidence of bronchitis and the 
invariable basal catarrh in the fat middle-aged individual. 

The effect of fatness on mental processes is an interest- 
ing one. The old dictum of " Laugh and grow fat ” 
should not he taken too seriously. In fact, it is question- 
able whether the cart has not been put before the horse. 
The fat person, as a rule, avoids effort, mental and 
physical, his critical faculties are dulled, and a tendency 
to laugh rather than to grumble shows his bias towards 
taking the easier path. This is why women urge their 
husbands to overeat. They exhibit the same attitude 
with regard to smoking. The affectionate term " fatty ” 
conjures up a picture of the beaming subject of practical 
jokes. Yet, from time to time the habitual unruffled 
serenity of the obese is violently disturbed by an outburst 
of rage not infrequently occasioned by some quite trivial 
slight. Few persons realize what they are losing in respect 
of alertness by being fat until they take measures to 
restore their normal girth. It is during recovery that 
these patients exclaim with delight at the return of energv, 
interest in life, and the sensation of youth which accom- 
jvmics it. 

Loss of sexual attraction is an important consideration 
in keeping the population from obesity, hut it is a feature 
\\ hich has not always been operative. At certain times 
in the world's history and in certain countries, extreme 
obesity in women lias been regarded as attractive. Con- 
versely. until recent years we have seen the younger 
females abolishing so far as possible every typical feminine 
curve. The explanation of flits remarkable state of affairs 
is to he found in the increase of franklv or potentially 

* Ad, lax. to the Cast Sussex Medi.o-Chiranreal Sixie.v, 
1 ebruaty gcih. 


homosexual males, who arose from a childhood spent 
during the war, when they were subjected purely . to 
feminine influence. We see now how cause and effect 
nre on the wane. 

The effect of obesity on fertility is more worthy of 
study. I have several patients whom 1 have assisted to 
normal outline whose temporary delight was marred by 
unexpected pregnancy. These women, having had one 
or two children, had become very fat and had gradually 
discarded contraceptive practice on the assumption that 
they could no longer bear children. The reduction of 
weight by dieting alone has restored fertility. In the 
male, impotence is more prone to arise. 

Infiltration of the abdominal and perineal muscles with 
fat is responsible for the constipation and, in women, 
moderate incontinence of urine. The latter, in its turn, 
aggravates the existing intertrigo inherent in the flexures 
of every fat person. The bad stance induced by a pendu- 
lous abdomen commonly results in ostco-artliritis of the 
spine. The mere effect of excess weight and interference 
with the vascular supply of the joints by deposits of fat 
will induce osteo-arthritis ot the knees in many cases. 
The alterations of the metabolism in the obese are still 
but imperfectly understood. It is certainly a fact that 
in the majority the basal metabolic rate is found to he 
normal, or even raised, provided the calculations take 
into account the increased body surface arising from the 
dead weight of fat in which metabolic processes are, to 
all intents and purposes, absent. A subnormal tempera- 
ture is very common, and is quite compatible with a 
raised basal metabolic, rate. From time to time outbursts 
of fever relieve the monotony as an expression of a 
spasmodic attempt on the part of the organism to destroy 
the material which is threatening its existence. Dyspops ! a 
of a peculiar kind is to he observed in most of the gross 
obesities. It is characterized by a spurious appetite, by 
which I mean an inordinate desire to cat large quantities 
of food in an attempt to alleviate a sinking feeling in 
the epigastrium. As the meal progresses this sensation is 
overcome by drowsiness, and the victim is usually to be 
found snoring through a very liberal " forty winks ” in ibe 
afternoon. If, ndded to all this, we recall the unpleasant 
body odour of the fat person, we need no more to convince 
ns that obesity, if avoidable, is disgusting. 

Causes or Odesity 

It may be accepted as an axiom that fatness is due 
to excessive eating or to endocrine deficiency. Gluttony 
may, of course, be relative — that is to say. food intake 
has to be considered in relation to energy output. This 
is too obvious to need further stress. The excuses for 
over-indulgence are many and ingenious. The commonest 
is a denial that it exists. Nearly all fat people say they 
are small eaters, and often they are right. What they 
fail to recognize is that bulk and calorie value do not 
run parallel. It is worth while taking down from the 
patient's description a note of a day's food and analysing 
its energy equivalent. To find 500 calories in excess of 
requirements is quite common. 

The necessity of keeping up strength, the sinking feeling 
without a meal, sleeplessness, or the remarks of neighbours 
that the patient is looking s 0 ill— all or nnv of these mav 
be used as an excuse for overfeeding. The most difficult 
of these arguments to overcome is that of sleeplessness. 

‘.3S2Ij 
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1 rompted by posters of alluring beauties asleep with lire 
nid of a hot drink of considerable food value, our patient, 
already disturbed by the indigestion of obesity, flies to 
the remedy and finds that it works — for a time. The 
sleep is induced, no doubt, by the diversion of blood to 
the splanchnic area, but in three hours the victim is wide- 
awake again. What does she do? Reaches out for her 
thermos flask of hot milk, and so adds more fat to her 
greasy deposits. 

Alalt liquors are well known for their fattening properties, 
which are only slightly related to the trivial alcohol 
content. On the other hand, the avoidance of alcohol 
and smoking often drives the excessively righteous to 
an orgy of feeding which is more revolting than any vice 
he may have abandoned. 
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to function through glandular insufficiency. As an 
example, the photographs of a case of Frolich’s syndrome 
arc instructive. 

This boy is aged If, measures 5 ft. 10 in., and weighed 
, 2 stone - The feminine distribution of fat is well seen on 
(he buttocks and flanks. The distribution of pubic hair and 
tendency to knock-knee is likewise characteristic. The 
remarkable height of the boy is due to the disproportionate 
development of the lower limbs — namely^ 38} in. as compared 
With 31 1 in. from pubes to the crown ot the head. This 
feature is the result of testicular insufficiency secondary to 
pituitary failure. Note the typical venous stasis in the lower 
limbs. To give such a boy thyroid would be futile. The absence 
of thyroid involvement is always clearly shown by the normal 
shape of hands, fingers, and toes, the healthy condition of 
the hair, and the facies. Actually this purely glandu’ar 



Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


March 2nd, 193f. Note change in facial expression. 


As to endocrine complicity in the development of 
obesity, my experience has been that this is present in 
some 20 per cent, of cases in clearly recognizable form. 
In a series of ninety-four cases seen privately, endocrine 
deficiency was present in eighteen, and of these there 
were ten examples of hypopituitarism, five of myxoedema, 
and three of gonadal insufficiency (two post-operative). 
Of twenty-eight hospital cases there were two examples 
of myxoedema, four of hypopituitarism (Frohlich’s syn- 
drome), and the remainder were alimentary in origin. 

It is particularly instructive to note that thyroid defi- 
ciency was unquestionably responsible for only seven out 
of 122 cases of obesity in view of the widespread and 
mistaken habit of prescribing thyroid extract to all fat 
patients. I quite realize that many of the other cases 
which I have classed as " alimentary obesity ” had also 
some evidence of hypothyroidism, particularly those 
women whose pre-menopausal obesity increased rapidly 
with cessation of the periods. To these the administration 
of thyroid is justifiable, but it should be appreciated that 
by suitable dieting, if the case has not gone .too far, all 
the symptoms can be abolished, and a moderately low 
basal metabolic rate may right itself in the process. This 
can never be said of true myxoedema. 

It is unnecessary for me to describe in detail the 
characteristics of the various types of endocrine deficiency. 
In' any case they are so often combined that it is impos- 
sible to be certain of the extent to which one of them con- 
tributes Any hereditary factor which is present appears 


obesity, with its associated drowsiness and lethargy, has bvcw 
overcome in a few weeks solely as the result of dieting- 

In hypopituitarism of later life the fat is deposited in 
masses on the body from the waist downwards, and often 
on the arms. Characteristically, the hands and feet are 
quite normal, as also are the forearms, ankles, and wrists. 
The face is not affected proportionately. The great 
increase in weight which affects many women aff cr 
they have given birth to one child, and attacks a 
minority of patients after an acute illness or even opera- 
tion, is presumably to be attributed to loss of activity 
of the anterior pituitary. The distribution of fat certain y 
favours this. 

Treatment of Obesity 

Whether endocrine or alimentary, the treatment of 
obesity is almost entirely a matter of dieting, with i e 
one exception of the- fatness of myxoedema. Preparations 
of pituitary, given by mouth and by injection for uce s 
on end, have proved valueless. Dr. P • Bishop, expen 
menting on rabbits with a well-known preparation o 
whole pituitary, has shown that it is in no way protec e 
from digestion by the use of a keratin capsule, alt ol5 £ 
the same material given intravenously displayed ue 
marked activity. 

Dietetic Treatment 

What, then, is the principle of dietetic treatment. Jj" 
is to give a diet of calorie value below that require 
the optimum (not actual) weight of the patient. 
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deficiency of calories is made up by the subject s using 
his own fat. It follows that all forms of obesity can be 
corrected by dieting. - A gentle, but very' efficacious diet, 
for which no calculation is essential, is as follows : * 

On Waking. — A glass of water. 

Breakfast. — Tea or coffee, sweetened with saccharine ; one 
slice of dry toast, no butter ; 3 oz. of cold tongue, boiled so.c, 
haddock, or whiting ; fresh fruit. 

1 />.»«. — A tumbler of water. 

Lunch. — 4 oz. of chicken or meat (except pork), but no 
gravy ; vegetables as given below, cooked without fat ; salad 
without oil ; one square of vita-weat ; fresh fruit. 

5 p. m. — Tea without milk or sugar. 

Dinner. — Bouillon ; fish ; 2 to 3 oz. of game or meat (except 
pork), no bread-sauce or bread crumbs ; vegetables as men- 
tioned below ; salads ; one slice of toast ; dry wine ; fresh 
fruit ; coffee with saccharine. 

Condiments Allowed, — Worcester and anchovy sauces, ket- 
chup. pepper, mustard, vinegar, walnut pickle, horse radish, 
salt sparingly. 

Vegetables Allowed. — Green vegetables (except peas), celery, 
soakalc, asparagus, and salsify. 


DIET ' DIET + DEKRTS1L 



Anything not mentioned above may be assumed to be ] 
forbidden. This is safe even for elderly subjects with 
cardiac weakness, although the heart should always be 
carefully watched during reduction of weight. 

A more accurate and much more rapid treatment has 
been devised by Evans and Strang. 1 Their diet is built 
up around 1 gram of protein per kilo l>ody weight. This 
is necessary to maintain nitrogen equilibrium, provided 
that some carbohydrate is given with it. Without 
larbohydrate some of the protein would be diverted for 
its antiketogenic properties. Thus, not less than 0.0 
gram is given for each gram of protein. One of these 
authors* diets which has been quoted recently 5 allows 
about S calories per kilo instead of the normal 25 to 30 
tulones. It is very efficacious, though drastic. 

/lt .jus aruf Strum; Diet (about 0 50 calorics) 

/JreukfiHJ — One « gg and 1 or. of bread. 

Lunch. — One egg and A or. of vegetables as below. 

Ihniu One cup of UuiiHon am! 3 07 . of lean meat ; 4 07 . 
of vi ceta'fes as t»**lo\v. 

I AUo\ed. — Lettuce. eucumN r , spinach, aspara- 

gus. endive, celery, mushroom*, tomatoes, sprouts, watercress, 
cauliflower, radish, cabbage. 

Water a* much as needed ; no frit si f«*xl* ; a tea*poonfiff 
ot bicarlv’mate of dailv. 

It is essential to eat all the amount mentioned in this diet. 

The tendency to acidosis relieved by the use of 

bicarbonate. Many patitnts on this dirt lose 1 '2 to 1 lb. 

* diet lxo:n l.^ e.Trd WV.urt*. 


a day, but may feci listless and suffer constipation. This 
is the diet used for the patient illustrated above. 

Kenyon's modification 1 is a useful alternative, though 
capable of less accurate control. Its food value is approxi- 
mately 1,000 calories. It allows of high protein, vitamin, 
and mineral salt content, and leaves the patient to 
consume his own fat. 

Breakfast. — One portion of fruit ; one egg and white of 
one egg ; coffee, tea, bread substitute (for example, Heude- 
berfs breadsticks). 

Luncheon. — 3 oz. lean meat,. fish, or fowl ; 1/2 pint 5 per 
| cent, vegetables ; one portion fruit. 

; Tea. — Tea. 

Dinner.' — 3 oz. of meat, fish, or fowl and vegetables as at 
lunch. 

9.30 p.m. — Half-cup orange juice ; 1 oz. bemax. 

In addition, 1A glasses skimmed milk daily (for calcium 
content) ; one capsule haliverol t.i.d. (for vitamin content). 

A fruit portion = one orange ; half a grape-fruit ; one 
medium apple ; two medium peaches ; one small pear ; one 
cup strawberries ; one cup blackberries. 

When the desired weight is attained the diet should be 
slow!}' increased with vegetables, and later butter and 
bread. With the exercise of a little care, weight may be 
maintained at the ideal figure. 

Drug Treatment 

Cutting, Mehrtcns, and Tainter 4 in\ estimated the pharma- 
cological action of a yellow dye, alpha-dinitrophenol, 
which had given rise to fatal poisoning in the munition 
factories of France during the . war. They found that 
the metabolic rate of animals could be raised 50 per cent, 
by a dose of 10 mg. per kilo, and over fourfold by larger 
doses, which would produce death from hyperpyrexia. In 
human beings the drug in doses of 3 to 5 mg. per kilo 
daily promptly raised the basal metabolic rate by 40 per 
cent., and this was accompanied by an average loss of 
weight of 2 lb. a week. Dodds and Pope, 4 working with 
dinitro-o-crcsol (dekrysil), found that it would produce 
the same effect as dinitrophenol, but in appreciably 
smaller doses — namely, 1 mg. per kilo daily. 

Following this publication I tried the drug* in various 
doses on ten patients. With 1 mg. per kilo body 
weight given thrice daily, the temperature rose to 
101° in two days, and this was accompanied by tremor, 
tachycardia, and profound malaise. On the third or 
fourth day the patients (three in all) were yellow in colour, 
just as if they were jaundiced. This is presumably due 
to the drug, which is a yellow dye ; there was no true 
jaundice. The pigmentation passed off completely in five 
days to three weeks ; the symptoms subsided in two cavs 
after cessation of administration. The remaining seven 
patients were treated with 1 mg. doses per kilo 
body weight once a day. No general constitutional effect 
was noticeable, but weight was lost, if at all, very slowly 
— for example. 1/2 to 1 lb. weekly. 

Judging by Cutting’s experiments with the more tox c 
dinitrophenol given for three months in full doses to 
animals, it is probable that the regular administration 
of dinitro-o-crcsol is a safe procedure, if given in small 
doses. Subsequent to my somewhat alarming exp' ri- 
ments, an illuminating article by Dodds and Kol>**rtson‘ 
appeared showing how impossible it was to judge the 
effect of the substance on the metabolism by temperature 
or pulse readings : only estimation of the In sal metallic 
rate can be of help. The metabolic rate can L* raised 
r*0 p»*r cmt. or more, and yet 1>* unaecomjunbtl bv 
any appreciable alteration in the In art rat'* or body 
temperature. 

j 11 view of the fact that it is posable to control oL-dty 
i even if of frankly endocrine origin bv nv*:ius of dieting 

I * b : . the cc:. R rVcf Kr.tMt 0 2* -S 1.1 !. 
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alone, it is clearly undesirable to use a drug which is 
poisonous in doses only a little above those which are 
effective. In obstinate cases its use may be countenanced, 
but only when strictly controlled by the doctor, who must 
be guided by knowledge of the basal metabolic rate. Jf 
these capsules be given to patients in bulk it will not be 
long before one of them doubles or trebles the dose in the 
same light-hearted way with which thyroid is treated, 
and then we shall have further scares from the coroner's 
courts. 
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CUTANEOUS SENSITIVITY TO ACID-FAST 
BACILLI IN SUSPENSION 

BY 

Professor S. L. CUMMINS, LL.D.,,M.D. 

AND 

ENID M. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

TUBERCULOSIS department, wfi.sh national school of medicine, 
CARD JET 


Muir in India and Mitsuda and Hyashi in Japan have 
shown that, while advanced cases of nodular leprosy are 
negative to intradcrmal injections of “ leprolin,” a sus- 
pension of leprous nodule in a state of fine division, the 
mode of preparation of which has been described in their 
articles on the subject, the more resistant types of 
anaesthetic lepers react positively to these injections. 
They report also that, while infants and young children 
are negative, healthy non-leprous adults are usually 
positive to such injections, just as are the more favourable 
anaesthetic cases. Muir, being anxious to ascertain for 
certain whether healthy adults in countries where leprosy 
is no longer endemic reacted as do non-leprous adults in 
India, suggested to one of us that he would be prepared 
to supply " leprolin " if these tests could be performed. 
We received from Calcutta a supply of Muir’s " leprolin ” 
early in October. This preparation, examined micro- 
scopically, was found to contain very large numbers of 
acid-fast bacilli irregularly distributed as single rods, 
small clumps, and large bundles. Tested for sterility, 
it gave no growth either aerobically or anaerobically, and 
a guinea-pig, into which 1 c.cm. was inoculated sub- 
cutaneously, has remained free from signs of infection 
to date. 

Results of Tests 

Through the kindness of Dr. P. K. McCowan and his 
staff it was possible to carry out these tests on a group of 
twenty-five non-tuberculous male adults at the Cardiff 
City Mental Hospital, where successive series of tuberculin 
tests, designed to throw light on the degree of sensitivity 
of the population of a mental hospital, have been in 
progress for some years. As the tests proceeded it became 
clear that wc ought to discover, as far as possible, how 
far ‘ the positive reactions noted were comparable, not 
only with tuberculin sensitivity, but with sensitivity to 
a suspension of killed tubercle bacilli, and our tests were 
accordingly supplemented to allow of this comparison. 

On October 30lh, 1933. each of the twenty-live men received 
in the skin of the right upper arm an intradermal injection of 
0.1 c.cm. of “leprolin/' diluted to 1 


5 in sterile carbol 


saline, and, at the same time, O.Lc.cm. of a 1 in 2,000 
dilution of old tuberculin in the skin of the left arm. The 
results were observed, and, where positive, measured in extent 
of raised palpable reaction area, on the third day anJ after- 
wards at weekly intervals up to the end of the sixth week. 

All those tested gave the usual positive response to tuber- 
culin, which reached its maximum in most cases on ihe third 
day, was still welt marked, though fading, after one week, 
and, except in five cases, ceased to be measurable by the 
end of the second week. 

With the ” leprolin,” thirteen cases were recorded as 
negative on the third day, and twelve gave more or less 
marked positive reactions, but the majority had become 
positive by the end of the first week, five only being recorded 
as negative or doubtful on the eighth day. All, with the 
exception of one patient, a Dane, who attained to a 

doubtful ” only on the eighth day, and was negative at all 
other dates, were ” positive ” sooner or later during fhe 
time of observation. Their reactions will be considered in 
greater detail later. The rapid disappearance of the well- 
marked reactions to old tuberculin, a filtrate containing the 
soluble elements of acid-fast organisms, as compared with the- 
persisient though less extensive reactions following the inocula- 
tion of a suspension of whole leprosy' bacilli, led us naturally 
lo attempt a comparison between these latter 3 ml a' suspension 
of unbroken tubercle bacilli, killed by' heating, as had been 
the leprosy' bacilli. * To this end an egg culture of ” human” 
tubercle bacilli, eleven day's old, was suspended evenly in 
distilled water, counted, killed by’ heating, and diluted with 
carbol saline so as to contain 100 million bacilli in 1 c.cm. 
The sterilization was effected at a temperature of between 
90° and 95° C. for one hour. 

On October 20th, the remains of the tuberculin tests having 
by* now practically' disappeared, each of tire twenty-live 
already' tested were given an intracutaneous inoculation of 
0.1 c.cm. of tubercle bacillary' suspension, equivalent to 
10 million dead bacilli, into the skin of the left upper arm, 
thus permitting a comparison with the leprolin reactions, 
many of which still persisted. As before, the results were 
real on the third day' and at weekly' intervals up to the 
end of the third week. 

In examining cutaneous sensitivity' to suspensions of acid- 
fast bacilli, the reactions, both lo leprolin and to tubercle 
suspensions, were found to fall into three types, the distribu- 
tion of these types, however, being very different in the 
tested group. These ty'pes are as follows: 

Type A. — “ First high ” Maximum reaction on third day. 

Tvpe It — '* First low.” Maximum reaction on eighth cay. 

Type C. — ** First negative ” Negative on third day developing 
later. 

The distribution of these types to leprolin and to tubercle 
bacilli respectively was as follows : 

Reaction Type Leprolin Tubercle Bacilli 

Type A 
Type B 
Type C 


Leprolin 
No. % 

6 = 24 . 
6 = 24 
13 = 52 . 


No % 
21 = 84 
2 = S 


It will he noted that the great 


majority gave the* 


maximum reaction to tubercle bacilli on the third day, J* 1 - 
as they had done to old tuberculin ; whereas the majon y 
of the group were negative to leprolin on the third day. 

The reaction size in millimetres — maximum transve ^ 
measurement — is given, as the average for those included ^ 
each type, on each day of observation up to the ena 
the third week, by which date all the reaction areas w 
rapidly' diminishing in intensity'. 


Reaction Type 

Antigen 

3rd Day 

8th Day 

15(h Daj | 

Type A ... j 

Type B ... | 

Type C ... | 

Leprolin 

T. B. 

Leprolin 

T. B. 

Loprolin 

T. B. 

97 

17.6 

6.8 

9.0 

0 

0 

7.5 

9.6 

9.5 

13.0 

3.2 

5.2 

4.3 

7.7 

6.4 

12.0 

3.5 

6.0 


43 

4.2 

60 

'85 

38 

52 
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It will be noticed that, in addition to the tact that ,1 
a much larger proportion' reacted; in the “ Type A 
manner, to tubercle bacilli than, to leprolin, the reactions 
to tubercle bacilli were more extensive than those to 
leprolin in all the types, and on even* day of observation. 
It is interesting to see that the " Type B " reactions 
persisted longer as a fairly extensive area of inflammatory 
thickening than the other types, both for leprolin and 
for tubercle bacilli. " Type C " was characterized by 
consisting, on the whole, of .weak reactors. It is worth 
noting that the two persons giving a “ Type C " reaction 
to tubercle bacilli were both " C types to leprolin also, 
and were the two who reacted least to leprolin, both 
being so poor in response that it was a matter of 
some doubt as to whether they should be recorded 
as positive. 

•-It seems from the results recorded that, in the 
“ healthy ,l persons tested, the typical reaction to tubercle 



development, being at first negative or doubtful, and 
only generally reaching its maximum at the end of the 
third week. 

The relative extent and duration o£ the reactions to 
tuberculin, tubercle bacilli, and leprolin respectively is 
illustrated in the chart ; but it is to be added that the 
reactions to tubercle bacilli had all the appearance of 
persisting quite as long as, or longer than, those to 
leprolin when the observations were brought to an end 
at the twenty-second day. 

To see how tubercuious patients reacted to a tubercle 
bacillary suspension it was decided to test the same 
suspension, diluted so that 0.1 c.cm. contained 1 million 
bacilli only, in a series of clinically definite cases. 

Five adult males with relatively chronic pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, and three children with non-pulmonary lesions, were 
inoculated intradermally on November 27th, 1933 , two 
children with " doubtful ” non-pulmonarv lesions being 
included as controls. All the definitely tuberculous cases 


reacted according to the “ A ” type, while the two 
" doubtful " children proved negative. Tested with a dilu- 
tion of 1 in 5,000 o£ old tuberculin on December 6th, the 
two “ doubtfuls ” were again negative, all the definite cases 
being markedly positive on the third day. 

It is to be noted that, where bacillary suspensions were 
used for iutradermal injection, there was a decided ten- 
dency to a central necrosis, a small loss of substance at 
the centre of the reaction area in certain cases, not neces- 
sarily those who had reacted most extensively at first. 
In the leprolin series five showed this central lesion on 
the twenty-second day, two more on the twenty-ninth, 
and still another on the thirty-sixth. In the tubercle 
bacillarj- series this central necrosis was earlier in appear- 
ance and more common, six cases showing it on the eighth 
day, while a further eleven persons had central loss of 
substance by the fifteenth day, the remaining eight having 
unbroken reaction areas up to the twenty-second day, 
after which observations ceased. By that date the 
majority of the reaction ulcers resulting from the necrotic 
process and noted on the eighth day had already dried 
up or healed, and the leprolin reactions, too, had scabbed 
over or disappeared by tbe forty-third day of observation. 

Summary or Observations 

The factors determining the responses noted to the 
intradermal inoculation of beat-killed acid-fast bacillary 
suspensions in persons free from the signs of clinically 
active tuberculosis call for further study, and can only* 
he discussed as a part of the larger subject of bacterial 
hypersensibility. Here it will suffice to summarize the 
points bronght to light in the series of' observations 
described. 

1. The typical reaction to tubercle bacillary suspension - 
resembles the typical intradermal tuberculin reaction in reach- 
ing its maximum on or about the third day. It diflers from, 
the tuberculin reaction in persisting longer and showing a 
tendency to late central necrosis. The writers have noted 
central necrosis as a rare ' occurrence after intracutaneous 
tuberculin tests, but these have been marked at the third day 
at the height of the reaction, whereas the central necrosis 
caused by baciltary suspension comes on ns the initial inflam- 
matory reaction is fading. 

2. The typical reaction to leprolin (suspension- of heat- 
killed leprosy bacilti and leprous tissue), when applied to 
healthy persons in an area free from- endemic leprosy, differs 
from the intracutaneous tuberculin reaction in remaining for 
some days negative or doubtful, gradually developing to a 
maximum between the eighth and the fifteenth day, and 
lasting on for from four to six weeks as a diminishing zone of 

! inflammatory oedema, often showing late central necrosis. 

3. Six out of twenty -five persons tested with leprolin 
reacted to the injection in a manner similar to the usual 
response to intracutaneous tuberculin or to tubercle bacillary 
suspension, showing (hat they were hypersensitive to a 
bacillary antigen to which, presumably, ' their tissues were 
" virgin soil.” This result suggests that "group ” sensitivity 
must play a definite part in reactions to acid-fast bacillary 
constituents. 

4. It is of interest that* in. two probably non-tubcrculous 
children tested with intracutaneous tubercle bacillary sus- 
pension, no reaction was observed either late or early, the 
bacilli being disposed of without inflammatory response. 
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THE CAUSE OF HYPERPIESIA 

PRESENTATION OE A HYPOTHESIS 

BY 

C. P. DONNISON, M.DXond. 


Of the several theories that liave been presented as an 
explanation of tile common type of high blood pressure 
t"° alone receive an appreciable degree of general support. 
These are: (1) the toxaemic theory, and (2) the mental 
stress theory. The toxaemic theory may be subdivided 
into two groups, according to the suggested origin of the 
toxin. One suggestion is a focus of chronic infection, 
whilst the other postulates absorption of derivatives of 
protein digestion. The mental stress theory' maintains 
that hyperpiesia arises as the result of an over-responsive 
vasomotor system consequent upon a high-pressure exist- 
ence or of mental stress. 

The aetiological factors established regarding hyper- 
picsia do not help much towards consideration of these 
theories, but one such factor, the geographical and racial 
distribution of the disease, affords some definite facts 
that require consideration when any' theory is presented. 
The distribution of hyperpiesia is not world-wide. The 
condition is exceedingly common in Europe and North 
America. In Egypt 1 it is common among certain classes, 
more particularly the educated, whilst among the hospital 
.classes it is rare. It is rare among Chinese and 
Orientals, 5 5 1 who have apparently lower average blood 
pressures than Europeans. Conception and Bulatao" 
have made similar observations in the Philippine Islands, 
whilst my own findings" among the natives in Kenya 
Colony were of the same nature. The native of South 
Africa apparently only very seldom develops a high blood 
pressure,’ whilst in the African in America there is quite j 
an appreciable incidence of the condition." 5 The dis- 
tribution of hyperpiesia throughout the world does not 
demonstrate a clear racial distribution, but shows an 
incidence that corresponds more closely with civilization. 
The African native seems immune from hyperpiesia whilst 
he lives in primitive conditions in Africa, but when he 
has been transported to America and adopts a mode of 
living associated with civilization, he becomes subject 
to it. Foster records, 5 among 4,000 hospital patients in 
China, one case only of hyperpiesia, that of a nurse, a 
highly nervous woman, who had gone to America to 
finish her education, and had returned with the habits 
and attitudes of a " Westerner.” 

I have stated elsewhere 6 that my observations amongst 
African natives afforded evidence that, in my opinion, lent 
support to the mental stress theory. A consideration of 
other observers’ findings, together with some observations 
that I have made in general practice in England, have 
led me to form some tentative conclusions regarding the 
manner in which mental stress might lead to hyperpiesia. 

I propose to present my conclusions in the form of a 
hypothesis, and will subsequently consider the evidence 
bearing on it. 

Cannon’s Emergency Reaction 

The theory that mental stress can be held responsible 
for the development of an established high blood pressure 
suggests that Cannon’s emergency reaction might have 
a bearing on the problem. Cannon’s observations 1 " have 
demonstrated that a rise in blood pressure occurs in 
animals as a result of an emotional stimulus, and that 
such rise serves the purpose of preparation " directed 
towards efficiency. in physical struggle.” An animal con- 
fronted with a situation embracing features of an emer- 
gency receives an emotional stimulus which produces a 


characteristic physiological reaction dependent on stimula- 
tion of the sympathetic nervous system and an outpouring 
of adrenaline into the blood stream, and manifested by 
general vaso-constriction, rise of blood pressure, rise of 
blood sugar, increased cellular content of the blood, and 
inhibition of motility and secretion in the alimentary 
tract. This reaction is essentially a physiological one, 
and cannot be held responsible for the development of 
a pathological condition without qualification. 

The most outstanding fact known regarding the aetio- 
logy of hyperpiesia is its dependence upon civilized con- 
ditions for its incidence. Cannon’s emergency reaction 
appears alike in the civilized and the uncivilized. What 
factor dependent on civilization can lead to a variation 
in the response to this reaction? Human evolution has 
reached a stage where the struggle for existence has ceased 
to be a physical one, and the first contrast in the chang- 
ing circumstances of human evolution is the fact that 
Cannon’s emergency reaction continues to be called into 
play, but often is not followed by physical struggle. 
Crile 11 and McDowall 15 have suggested that the muscular 
activity of the physical struggle that follows an emergency 
may act as a safety-valve for relief of the rise in blood 
pressure by causing widespread vaso-dilatation in the 
voluntary muscles. In civilized conditions this natural 
safety-valve action often would not arise. 

The hypothesis is suggested, therefore, that the develop- 
ment of hyperpiesia depends upon the following sequence 
of events : ( 1) repeated mental stimuli bearing factors 
of " stress ” ; (2) the induction of Cannon’s emergency 
reaction by such stimuli ; and (3) the absence of physical ■ 
struggle following the reaction. Resulting from the 
consideration of this hypothesis certain questions arise 
which require careful consideration. 


Repeated Stimulation and Pathological Change 

Can repeated stimulation of Cannon’s emergency reaction 
give rise to the pathological changes associated with 
hyperpiesia ? 

It is generally accepted that the initial structural 
changes that arise in hyperpiesia take place in. the 
arterioles, and manifest themselves by hypertrophy of 
the musculature of the media and also by some intimal 
hypertrophy. Degenerative changes appear secondarily 
to the hypertrophy in both intima and media. Turnbull' 5 
has indicated that, whilst medial hypertrophy is appar- 
ently directly proportional to the height of the blood 
pressure, intimal hypertrophy is less directly dependent 
on the height of the blood pressure, and more dependent 
on other factors, such as age of the patient, and he con- 
cludes that intimal hypertrophy and degeneration are 
a result of, and not a cause of, high blood pressure. 1 
is in the arterioles that the fall in pressure occurs horn 
the arterial pressure of about 120 mm. Hg to the capillary 
pressure of about 20 mm. It is in the arterioles that the 
sympathetic vasomotor system exerts its chief influence 
upon the vascular system. 

Cannon’s emergency reaction is brought about by an 
outpouring of adrenaline into the blood stream and by 
stimulation of the sympathetic nervous system. Tha 
excessive secretion of adrenaline can produce pathologica 
changes closely resembling those found in hyperpiesia 
has been demonstrated by the report of cases of tumours 
of the suprarenal glands causing a high blood P ressurc j 
and in some cases removal of the tumour has results ^ 
in a fall of the blood pressure to normal levels. 5 tha 
there is an excessive secretion of adrenaline in hyperpies 
is distinctly doubtful. Vaquez’* first put forward 
view that overaction of the suprarenal glands was 
cause of hyperpiesis, but this view has been su ]< * ' , 

to much criticism, mainly on the ground tha 
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observers have tried to demonstrate an excess of adrenaline 
in the blood of patients suffering from established hyper- 
piesia without success, 13 and transfusion of blood from 
people with high blood pressure into normal individuals 
does not lead to a rise in blood pressure. 16 Cannon’s 
experiments have only demonstrated an outpouring of 
adrenaline as a response to an emergency. Some more 
recent experiments have demonstrated that, in addition 
to a rapid response to an emergency induced by the 
influence of adrenaline, there is a delayed response 
dependent on sympathetic stimulation and independent 
of the suprarenal glands. 1 ' Consequently the failure to 
demonstrate an excess of adrenaline in the blood of cases 
of hyperpiesia does not exclude the possibility of Cannon's 
emergency reaction as a fundamental factor in the causa- 
tion of that condition. 

The effect of repeated stimulation of the sympathetic 
nervous system has been demonstrated by Goormaghtigh’s 
experiments.” By removal of the carotid bodies and 
section of the depressor nerves he claims to have produced 
not only a high blood pressure but lesions in the renal 
glomeruli exactly resembling those found in hyperpiesia. 
There is no evidence that these structures are interfered 
with in any way in hyperpiesia,” but these experiments, 
and also the vascular changes in thromboangiitis 
obliterans, 36 do show that structural changes can arise 
from overaction of the sympathetic system. 


agitated and worried, owing to the fact that her mother- 
in-law, who lived with her, had been somewhat trying and 
difficult to get on with. The mother-in-law went away about 
the time of the previous consultation. It was considered that 
the glycosuria required investigation, so a sugar tolerance test 
was carried out. Blood sugar examinations were carried out 
by MacLean’s method and revealed the following figures: 

Per cent. 

Fasting blocd sugar ... ... 0.070 

Three-quarters of an hour after SO grams glucose 0.100 
One and a half hours after 50 grams glucose 0.088 
Two and a quarter hours after 50 grams glucose 0.082 

The glycosuria was thus dependent an a low renal threshold, 
and some subsequent observations confirmed its coincidence 
with mental stress. 

It thus appears that in this case we have mental stress 
leading to a tendency for migraine attacks, a raised blood 
pressure, and glycosuria. In the absence of mental stress 
the blood pressure is within normal limits, and glycosuria 
does not normally occur. The presence of a low renal 
threshold afforded the opportunity of demonstrating the 
fact that the bioocl sugar rose with the blood pressure 
and fell with it in response to the emotional condition 
of the patient, thus suggesting that the rise of blood 
pressure in response to emotional stimuli is part of the 
more general reaction as described by Cannon. 


Emotion- and the Emergency Reaction 


Is Cannon's emergency reaction produced in human 
beings by emotional stimuli? 

No one would dispute that an emotional stimulus readily 
gives rise to an increase of blood pressure in human beings. 
This is a characteristic of all races, irrespective of civiliza- 
tion. The question as to whether this increase of blood 
pressure is a specific response to an emotion or is part of 
a more general reaction such as that described by Cannon 
is not an easy one to decide, as it depends upon demon- 
stration of a coincident rise in blood sugar and other 
manifestations. Indirect evidence that there is an eleva- 
tion of the blood sugar in emotional reactions in human 
beings has been obtained by Folin, Denis, and Smillie, 31 
who demonstrated sugar in the urine in about 18 per cent, 
of students after they had sat for important examinations. 
Of seventy students tested, one only had a trace of sugar 
before the examination, whilst afterwards thirteen showed 
glycosuria. 

More striking evidence of the relation of both blood 
pressure and blood sugar to emotional conditions was 
obtained in a case of mine in which a fortunate coincidence 
enabled me to make a series of observations. 


Mrs. P. first consulted me m September, 1929. She was 
then 2-1 years of age. She had two children, the voun-er 
being 2 months old and breast-fed. She came to me com- 
plaining of attacks suggestive of migraine. Blood pressure 
was found above normal for her age, the lowest readmes 
obtainable being 152/96. Nothing else abnormal was found 
on examination except a faint trace of sugar in the urine. 
Omng to lactation it was concluded that the sugar was 
probably lactose, but the patient was advised to have her 
unne examined again after cessation of lactation. This she 
( lilt'll to do. 


She consulted me again in February, 1932. for furthe 
ti p'cal migraine. Attacks varied in incidence from abou 
once every three weeks to daily occurrences, and they t-n dec 
to come on more readily if she was worried. She 'had hai 
too attacks just prior to the consultation. In between attack 
she felt quite fit. On examination she was found to hav 
a blood pressure of 145/100, and glycosuria was present 
tax days later she was seen again. She had had no migrain, 
in the interval. Her blood pressure was found to be l^S 8 
and the unne contained no sugar. On this occasion *clcs! 
questioning revealed the fact that she had been considerablj 


Kr.r-EATED stimulation of Cannon’s Reaction 

What evidence is there that repeated stimulation of 
Cannon’s emergency reaction can produce hyperpiesia? 
Repeated stimulation of Cannon’s emergency reaction 
should lead to establishment of high blood pressure by 
means of vaso-constriction in the arterioles, and we 
should also expect some indication of effects on the 
blood sugar. 

There are theoretical reasons, pointed out by Fishber-, 6 
for supporting the view that vaso-constriction is the 
essential factor in the pathogenesis of hyperpiesia The 
laws governing the flow of fluids through tubes have been 
studied by Poisseuille, and, though they may not hold 
exactly for branching tubes, it has been shown that 
they do apply fairly closely. These laws demonstrate 
mathematically that the radius of the vessel is the 
factor, variation of which would have most influence on 
blood pretsure. Vaso-constriction would imply muscular 
activity, and the pathological finding of medial hyper- 
trophy as the earliest morbid change affords strom- 
support. That overaction of the sympathetic system can 
lead to a high blood pressure and the morbid changes 
characteristic of hyperpiesia has already been demon 
strated. 

Further considerat.on of the question of the bearing 
of cannon’s emergency reaction upon hyperpiesia can 
anse out of the blood sugar changes. If repeated stimula- 
tion of the reaction can produce, in certain circumstances 
an established nse of pressure, then one would want to 
know what would happen to the blood sugar O’Hare 31 
reports on a series of twenty-three cases of hyperpiesia 
n sixteen of which he observed diminished sugar toler- 
ance On the other hand, Marshall 33 records that he 
could find no relation between blood sugar and blood 
pressure, but his investigations were carried out on eldc-rlv 
people, all over 65. Musser and Wright 31 found marked 
lowering of sugar tolerance in a group of thirty obese 
subjects of hyperpiesia compared with a control group of 
obese people with normal blood pressure. Other refer 
cnees m the literature seem to reveal very varying 
standards of normality- in sugar tolerance, and, wbef 
referring to hyperpiesia. are very- indefinite regarding the 
nature and stage of the condition. Marshall h^ indicated 
that m elderly people diminished sugar tolerance is usual 
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so that conclusions based on advanced cases of hyper- 
picsia must be accepted with caution. It is the sugar 
tolerance of the early case of hyperpiesia that might 
afford information of value regarding the hypothesis, and 
on this point the literature seems to reveal no definite 
information. A thorough investigation upon this point 
has been beyond my facilities, but I have managed to 
make scanty observations on one case. 

Nurse R., a district nurse, who had worked in co-operation 
with me and who had been overworked throughout the winter, 
consulted me on March 4th, 1932, on -account ol headaches, 
dizziness, and mental depression. The only abnormality of 
importance that I found was a blood pressure ot 170/110. 
Chinking that I had here an early case ot hyperpiesia 1 took 
a specimen of blood for examination at between Sour and five 
hours after breakfast. Blood sugar was 0.122 per cent. The 
blood pressure remained high for several days, so 1 sent her 
for a month to the South Coast. On her return she felt much 
hotter, and her blood pressure was 135/105, so I arranged to 
repeat the blood sugar estimation under identical conditions. 
Jt was 0.058 per cent. (Both analyses were of venous blood.) 

To sum up the evidence bearing upon repeated stimula- 
tion of Cannon’s emergency reaction as a cause ol hype r- 
piesia, theoretical and pathological considerations are 
considerably in favour of the hypothesis, but confirmation 
from sugar tolerance in the eafly hyperpictic seems at 
present to be lacking. Literary references seem indefinite 
and conflicting. One case of my own lends some support 
f.r the theory, but clearly further investigation on this 
point is indicated. 


Abscnce or Physical Struggle 

What evidence is there that lack of physical struggle. 
that should naturally follow Cannon's emergency reaction, 
is an essential factor in the development of hyperpiesia? 
Attention has already been directed to the suggestion that 
the physical struggle that usually follows stimulation of 
the emergency reaction under primitive conditions acts 
as a sort of safety-valve for tl.e raised blood pressure. 
Civilization has led to changes in the response W emer- 
gencies winch ate comparatively infrequently followed 
bv physical exertion. That this factor may be an impor- 
tant one in the causation of hyperpiesia is suggested by 
the fact that that condition shows an incidence dependent 
on civilization rather than on race, and on mental rather 
than on manual labour. 

In order to obtain further evidence on this point an 
experiment was carried out on a volunteer The aim of 
the experiment was to arrange to stimulate the emergency 
reaction and to follow such stimulation with vigorous 
exercise on one occasion and with rest on another. Then 
Observations were made at intervals on the blood 
pressure and blood sugar in order to contrast the effects 
of exercise and its absence on the reaction. It was almost 
impossible in practice to devise a method of giving o 
two occasions emotional stimuli that could invoke re- 
asons of equal intensity in a subject who was aware 
that he was being experimented upon. Consequent^ 
subcutaneous injections of adrenaline were given, as by 
this means stimuli of equal intensity could be applied on 
Zo occasions under controlled conditions. 

The volunteer for the experiment, a healthy man aged 27, 

The rer kfast Two aIld a ] la ll hours afterwards 

hiTwas given a subcutaneous injection of 1/2 c.cm ot 
he "as , • j ooo). BJood pressure was recorded 

adrenaline chlorMeJl ml intervals afterwards 

before the mje taken ffom a vc ; n f or estimation 

for two hours. , tl experiment and at one 

£TS-“ - = " 


subject began some vigorous exercise, digging during the first 
half-hour, a brisk walk during the second half-hour, and more 
gentle walking in the remaining intervals. The exact figures 
obtained arc shown in the following table. 


Experiment 1 . — With Exercise 



Systolic | Diastolic 
Blood Pressure Blood Pressure 

1 

Blood Sugar - 
Per cent. 

Before injection 

122 

85 

0.027 

£ hour after injection ... 

135 

85 


I hour after Injection 

118 

78 

0.037 

15 hours after injection ... 

116 

78 


2 hours after injection 

116 

76 

0.C85 

E,vn-Kmc*vr Rest 


Before injection 

118 

78 • 

0.092 

l hour after injection 

135 

70 


1 hour after injection 

128 

75 

0.125 

11 hours after Injection ... 

124 

76 


2 hours after injection ... 

115 

80 

0.106 


The first blood pressure reading in the first experiment 
was apparently elevated, evidently due to apprehension, 
as subsequent observations revealed that the normal blood 
pressure of the subject of the experiment was nearly 
constantly about 118/ 7 S. In both experiments the systolic 
blood pressure rose to about 135 mm. shortly after the 
injection. With exercise, however, it fell to normal 
within one hour, whereas without exercise it fell much 
more gradually, and did not reach a normal figure until 
two hours after the injection. This demonstrates how 
exercise acts as a sort of safety-valve after an emergent] 
reaction in leading to a rapid lowering of the blood 
pressure to normal levels. No very definite variations o! 
the diastolic blood pressure appear in the experiment. 
Blood sugar estimations serve as a useful confirmatory 
observation regarding the effects of file reaction, and 
effects similar to those on the systolic blood pressure are 


noted. . 

The subjective sensations of the subject were interest- 
in'*. The dose of adrenaline was quite sufficient to 
produce subjective symptoms, such as slight shakiness 
and a sensation of being " strung up ” in both experiments 
within the first half-hour. In the experiment without 
exercise these symptoms were definitely more marked and 
of longer duration, lasting about an hour. 

These experiments demonstrate how stimulations o I #' 
emergency reaction without subsequent muscular exertion, 
as must occur repeatedly- in the lives of many civilize 
human beings, must have effects differing from those 
obtained when such stimulation is usually followed by 
physical struggle. The difference may probably be more 
marked than this experiment would suggest since th 
results are demonstrative only of the effects of adren “‘ ' 
whereas a delayed response dependent on ^“f*^ 
stimulation and independent of the suprarenal 
occurs 11 and this may conceivably result in still forth" 
delay in the fall of the systolic blood pressure to norma 
in the absence of physical exercise. 


Nature of Stimulus to Cannon's Reaction 
What is the nature of the stimuli required . to induce 
noon’s emergency reaction in civilized condihoflS; 

The hypothesis here presented implies that the > C2 
hyperpiesia is essentially psychological. An *na> 
the factors requisite for the induction of ^\ y 
lergency mechanism reveals three stages 
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psychologists : first, cognition or perception, by means of 
one or more of the sensory systems, that an emergency 
has arisen ; secondly, affection ; and, finally, conation — 
a striving to influence factors for the benefit of the in- 
dividual concerned. Cannon's emergency reaction is 
essentially a part of conation, in that it prepares the 
individual for dealing with an emergency by physiological 
anticipation of the imminent need for violent physical 
struggle. It will be helpful to consider the nature of 
the stimuli required under civilized conditions in the light 
of this psychological classification. Excessive induction of 
Cannon's emergency reaction would imply an excess of 
one or more factors in the process of cognition, affection, 
and conation. 

Cognition depends on (1) environmental factors bearing 
features of the nature of an emergency, and (2) sensory 
perception thereof. Disorders of sensory perception in- 
volving an excess of cognition independent of environment 
would imply some form of delusions, and need no further 
consideration as a factor bearing on the aetiology of 
hyperpiesia. Environmental factors bring up many 
considerations. It has already been mentioned that 
civilized conditions have led to circumstances that favour 
the development and dissemination of factors calculated 
to present features of an emergency. Occupations involv- 
ing heavy responsibility are clearly going to be fruitful 
in suitable cognitive factors, often referred to as factors 
involving mental " stress." The process of affection 
involves association of the emergency factors perceived 
with past experience, by which we recognize that a given 
combination of sensory perceptions implies something that 
is potentially harmful. This association with a past 
experience may he a conscious association, as when an 
emergency indicates a known danger ; or it may be an 
unconscious association, such as may occur when the 
memory' of an unpleasant experience has been repressed 
into the unconscious, hut association invokes the emotion 
coupled with that experience. This is the essential mental 
process at work in psychoneurosis, and hence it would 
appear that in a condition of psychoneurosis, and par- 
ticularly in that type referred to as an anxiety' state, 
the disordered process of affection would increase the 
facility for suitable stimuli. 

The stage of conation leads us into the realm of physiol- 
ogy* and manifests itself by- a characteristic response to the 
condition that invokes the appropriate stages of cognition 
and affection, or, in other words, a conditioned reflex, as 
described by Pavlov, is induced. This reflex, or Cannon’s 
emergency reaction, serves the purpose of preparation for 
physical struggle, which under primitive conditions is 
usually necessary when an attempt is made to influence 
the environmental factors in favour of the individual. 
This reflex reaction is subject to certain principles and laws 
governing reflex actions, among which facilitation, or 
“ Bahnung.” is of special significance in this instance 
According to this, when an impulse has passed once 
through a certain set of neurones to the exclusion of others 
it will tend, other things being equal, to take the same 
course on a future occasion, and each time that it traverses 
this path the resistances in the path will be smaller.” 
This establishes on a scientific basis what the clinician 
refers to rather loosely as vasomotor instability'. Often 
repeated stimulation of the emergenev reaction would 
lead to a lowering of the threshold for 'that reaction and 
a heightening of the response to it. This would account 
for the variability of the blood pressure that is so fre- 
quently observed in the earlier stages of hyperpiesia. 
usually manifesting itself as an excessive reaction to 
emotional stimuli.” It has been suggested by Millais 
Cuipin, in connexion with the causation of asthma that 
an originally' emotional stimulus could evoke a reflex 


response by which a number of physiological reactions 
become abnormally labile. Such an explanation of a 
psychological aetiology' of a physical condition is clearly' 
capable of wider application.- 7 

To summarize considerations of the stimuli that would 
induce Cannon’s emergency' reaction and hy'perpiesia in 
civilized conditions, it seems that the main initiating 
factors would be environmental conditions involving 
" stress " or heavy responsibility, and psyrehoneurosis. 
It would appear that these two factors would act as 
alternatives, though in any given case some element of 
each could be present. Vasomotor instability' or facilita- 
tion of the emergency reaction serves as an important 
accessory' factor in the causation of hy'perpiesia, but it is 
probably incorrect to regard it as a primary' factor. The 
readiness or otherwise with which facilitation would super- 
vene in a given instance might determine whether, in a 
given set of circumstances, a high blood pressure would 
develop or not. 


Clikical Evidexce for Hypothesis 


Having considered theoretical implications of the hypo- 
thesis in the last section, I shall now consider to what 
extent those implications are supported by clinical 
evidence. It is often stated by' clinicians that high blood 
pressure is most prevalent among mental workers, and 
the city business man is often cited as the typical example. 
Literary evidence in support of this fact is scanty. In 
my own series of 117 cases collected in general practice 
sixty-three were in women whose occupations were house- 
hold duties, in which the degree of mental stress involved 
is difficult to estimate. Of the remaining cases thirty 
were in occupations in which there was clearly an element 
of mental stress (for example, manager or owner of private 
business, nurse, accountant, teacher), whilst only’ two 
cases occurred in heavy manual workers. 

With regard to the incidence of psychoneurosis in the 
early stages of hyperpiesia, literary references afford 
information of value. O’Har'e, Walker, and Vickers 31 
report a series of cases in which there was an early 
history of nervous temperament or vasomotor weakness 
in 42 per cent, and; in a smaller series, studied in greater 
detail, in 87 per cent. A control series of people with 
normal blood pressure gave 23 per cent, of cases with 
such a history . Stieglitz- 9 describes several cases of 


wmpiuiujig oi pny'sicai uisxress dependent upon 
psychic strain in whom marked emotional rise ql blood 
pressure was recorded. Ayman and Pratt 10 stress the fact 
that the earlier symptoms in hyperpiesia are of psychic 
origin, and that emotional stress is usually found as an 
antecedent. Davis 17 and Riseman and Weiss 13 make 
similar observations. Barton Hall 11 investigated the blood 
pressure in various forms of psychoneurosis, and demon- 
strated that in ' neurasthenia and psvehasthenia blood 
pressure is abnormally low, whilst in cases of prolonged 
mental strain and anxiety neurosis it may be abnormally 
high, falling with treatment of the neurosis. In ray own 
series of cases a perusal of the histories reveals the 
existence of symptoms suggestive of past neurosis in 
6a per cent. In many cases in which no such record 
exists I find that they are advanced cases that have 
probably been established for many years, and no report 
has been made of inquiry into more remote history of 
symptoms of neurosis. I am of the opinion that if such 
inquiry' had been made in every case the percentage would 
have been distinctly greater. 

As has already been mentioned, Avman” has drawn 
attention to the lability of the blood pressure in early 
stages of hyperpiesia. Backer 11 mentions the same fact 
Both authors suggest that the hyperpiesia subject has a 
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vegetative nervous system which reacts excessively to 
slight stimuli. Ayman adds that 


, 1,5 5i mitc ^ number of observations it has seemed to me 
Vn.i P at ' ent ,"' llh essential hypertension tends to walk 
‘ r ; fastrr than the average ; lie is often more sensitive 

??“ r ,ore caslI >- embarrassed than the average. Whereas the 
wood pressure of tlie normal person may rise from 10 to 
' ‘. nm - Of mercury during excitement, that ol the hyper- 

tensive patient more often rises from 30 to 100 mm.” 


Barton Hall has drawn attention to the variability of 
the biooci pressure in anxiety neurotics. In my own series 
of cases I find notes of fairly decided variability of the 
blood pressure recorded in 54 per cent. In many of the 
remaining cases it was probably observed but not recorded, 
as it used to be my custom to ignore an initially high 
reading and to record only the lowest pressure obtained 
alter several observations. 

In the last section, when considering the stimuli likely 
to lead to development of hyperpiesia, I indicated how 
an occupation involving mental stress and psvehoneurosis 
were to be regarded as alternative factors in aetiology, 
but vasomotor instability was probably itself not a 
primary factor, but was dependent for its development 
on one of the other factors. Consequently it would be 
helpful to analyse my series of cases regarding an occupa- 
tion involving mental stress and a history' indicative of 
psychoneurosis as alternatives. It was found that a 
number of those cases in such occupations presented no 
history of psychoneurosis. Grouping the two factors 
together, eighty-nine out of the 1 17 patients gave a history 
of one or both factors (76 per cent.). In the remaining 
twenty-eight, nine presented evidence of vasomotor in- 
stability, which some authors have accepted as evidence of 
nervous instability, and which at all events suggests that 
more careful inquiry would probably have led to evidence 
of this being found. The figures quoted in this series have 
been compiled from ordinary case notes collected over 
a period of four years. During the major part of tbis 
period the present inquiry was not foreseen, and no 
special attempt was made to elicit a history of significant 
symptoms. It is noteworthy that a number of the remain- 
ing twenty-eight cases were of elderly people in whose 
notes no evidence was afforded regarding conditions which 
would have been remote ; sixteen of them were Go years 
of age or over. There remained a small, clearly defined 
group of cases that fail to present features that support 
the hypothesis presented. These cases were in women 
at or after the menopause in whom adiposity was a 
characteristic feature, ft would appear that the possi- 
bility of a different aetiology might have to be considered 
in this type of case. 


Summary 

1. A hypothesis as to the causation of hyperpiesia is 
presented for consideration. This hypothesis suggests that 
hyperpiesia arises as a result of : (1) repeated mental or 
emotional stimuli bearing factors of ” stress " ; (2) the 
induction of Cannon’s emergency reaction by such stimuli ; 
and (3) the absence of physical struggle following the 
reaction. Evidence bearing on the hypothesis derived 
from literary references and from personal observations 
is reviewed. 

2. The importance of the absence of physical struggle 
is demonstrated by a consideration of the geographical 
distribution of hyperpiesia. An experiment is described 
comprising observations on blood pressure and blood 
sugar after injections of adrenaline. It is demonstrated 
that the rise of blood pressure and blood sugar that 
follows an injection of adrenaline falls to normal levels 
much more rapidly if the injection is succeeded by 
vigorous exercise than in the absence of this. 


3. Detailed consideration is given to the nature of the 
stimuli required to induce Cannon's emergency reaction 
m civilized conditions, and it is suggested that such 
stimuli either are mental stress in a lite involved in heavy 
responsibility or arise as a result of a psychoneurosis. 
1 asomotor instability, which often appears to occur in 
the earlier stages of hyperpiesia, probably results from 
facilitation, and is dependent for its development on one 
of the foregoing factors. 
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At a meeting of the New York Board of Health, 
on March 20th, the whole question of bathing in the 


idal waters of New York City was considered. It 
ihown that there was as yet no agreement among 
anil ary authorities as to the bacterial standards which 
hould be adopted for bathing beaches. A study of the 
57 cases of typhoid fever in the city fast year stiou 
hat only fifty-one of these were ascribed to bathing in 
lolluted waters. In practically all of these cases 
'ictims had bathed in Jamaica Bay, Gravesend Baj. 
ir the Harlem River, areas in which the water is hean I 
ontaminated with sewage A report concerning 
anitary conditions and bacteriological examinations 
he waters at the Bronx beaches and Orchard beach "U- 
onsidered. This, together with the fact that the oca 
■•aters are so largely diluted with the waters o 
ound, led the Board to sanction a continuance of bat ' 
lg at these beaches, at least for the coming summe 
■ he Board directed that a determined effort should - 
lade to control direct sewage pollution of bathing 1 beac _ 
enerally. It also decided that sanitary; and b act- 
igical surveys should be undertaken during the s 
i order to gain more definite information as 

standards to eovem the waters of batwuo 


beaches. 
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The injuries and strains sustained by the Unec-joint are 
legion, and their signs and symptoms are often so in- 
definite that a diagnosis is made with the very greatest 
difficulty, and with no great confidence. Indeed, it is 
because of the medical man’s want of confidence in his 
knowledge that in many cases the patient turns away 
from the qualified and seeks the unqualified practitioner. 
There is no doubt that we of the medical profession are 
very largely to blame for this loss of confidence on the 
part of many members of the general public. Instruction 
in joint surgery is not given the prominence it deserves 
in our medical education. Our surgical teachers have for 
the most part stressed the great advances in abdominal 
surgery, and the newly qualified doctor is allowed to 
find out for himself what he considers the best methods 
of dealing with joint lesions. Fortunately there has been 
a great improvement in this branch of teaching during 
the past ten years, but much more is necessary' before we 
cease to hear what was told me by' two patients during 
the last fortnight. They stated they had been to un- 
qualified practitioners, but added in explanation: “Of 
course, my doctor acknowledges he does not know any- 
thing about bones and joints." 

We must not be content with this one-sided knowledge 
of the human body and its ailments we must not only 
recognize the lesion which is present, but must know the 
best method of correcting it. It is only' when we have 
a sure knowledge of ourselves that we are able to convince 
our patients of our ability' to give them the correct form 
of treatment, and so wipe away this slur from our 
profession. 

I now propose to discuss in turn the different types 
of lesions to which the knee is subject. 

Crucial Ligaments 

These ligaments, which may be taken as the sole repre- 
sentative of the normal bony interlocking in a large 
weight-bearing joint, are usually injured only as a result 
of very severe trauma, and such an injury is diagnosed 
■ by the possibility' of an abnormal amount of active or 
passive gliding of the tibia on the femur. In no other 
lesion of the knee-joint is speed so essential in making 
a correct diagnosis and starting treatment, because the 
prognosis depends largely upon the time which elapses 
between the accident and the commencement of treatment. 
When the knee is flexed to an angle of 45 degrees both 
anterior and posterior crucial ligaments are relaxed, and 
a partial or complete rupture of either crucial ligament 
is best treated by' prolonged immobilization of tbe knee 
at this angle for a period of three or four months. 

If the ligament is completely tom and the ends 
separated from each other this method of immobilization 
is bound to fail, but fortunately in the great majority 
of cases the rupture is not complete, and in my personal 
experience there have been several cases of clinically 
complete rupture in which this treatment has resulted in 
a sound joint with no sign of ligamentous weakness. 
There are other cases, however, for which adequate 
treatment has not been adopted, or in which it has failed, 
and the problem arises whether any operative measures 
can be employed to suture or replace the injured ligament 
with other structures. 

* Lecture delivered to the Nottingham Medical Society 
November 23nd, 1933. 


Many ingenious operations have been devised to deal 
with the condition. These have varied from the suture 
of the ruptured ligament in situ with catgut, silk, or even 
wire, but the end-results in every case have been dis- 
appointing. When catgut has been used the- result has 
usually been a slow absorption of the gut and reappearance 
of the primary' laxity. When silk or wire has been used 
the result has been even more unsatisfactory', because the 
presence of these foreign bodies has led to the formation 
of a definite osteo-arthritis and an increase of disabil.ty. 
Hey Groves devised an ingenious operation by which, 
through drill holes in the femur and tibia, a portion of 
the ilio-tibial band — which had been rolled into a cord 
was used to replace the -injured ligament, but unfor- 
tunately' this new ligament gradually stretched, and after 
twelve months or so the laxity again appeared. In fact 
no satisfactory and reliable operative measure has been 
devised by which we can replace the action of either 
crucial ligament after a complete rupture. We are left, 
then, with .the problem of an unstable knee in which at 
any moment the tibia may shoot forwards on the femur. 
This instability may be somewhat relieved by the wearing 
of a knee cage, which will prevent tbe shooting forwards, 
but the wearing of this inevitably leads to wasting of 
the important muscle groups surrounding and governing 
the joint. It is far better to attack the instability by 
developing these muscles by voluntary exercises and 
carefully' regulated massage, which usually results in an 
astonishingly sound and useful knee-joint. When, how- 
ever, both crucials are divided, or for any reason it is 
impossible to produce a sound muscular control, the 
problem of arthrodesis of the joint has to be considered 
very carefully. 

Internal Lateral Ligament 

When any ligament is strained or ruptured the lesion 
usually occurs, not in the middle of its course, but near 
one or other of its bony attachments. This is a point 
of the very greatest clinical importance, for after a strain 
or tear of the internal lateral ligament the area of tender- 
ness is found at the femoral or tibial insertion, more often 
the former. 

Strains or tears of the ligament should be treated by 
complete rest for a period of fourteen to twenty-one days, 
during which the newly forming scar tissue is allowed to 
consolidate, but after that time complete fixation and 
want of use are inadvisable. In other words, the patient 
should then be allowed to walk and exercise the leg, but 
with the proviso that the injured ligament is protected 
from all strain. The increased circulation caused by' 
use is helpful in strengthening the union and in the 
prevention of adhesions round the injured area. While 
this line of treatment is quite satisfactory in those cases 
where the injury of the ligament is only partial, it will 
fail when the rupture is complete. Just as in the instance 
of rupture of the crucials, simple suture of the divided 
ligament usually' leads to a disappointing result. In such 
a case the ruptured ligament may be reinforced by the 
tendons of the neighbouring semitendinosus or gracilis 
muscle, which are freed from the fascia holding them to 
the posterior aspect of the internal condyle, and one or 
both are implanted into a deep groove cut into tbe internal 
condyle of the femur. In this manner the muscles become 
inserted into the femur and not into the tibia, their lower 
portions being sutured to the substance of the injured 
ligament and reinforcing this structure. There are, how- 
ever, cases in which, after a strain of the knee, tenderness 
is found over tbe middle of the internal lateral ligament 
about the level of the knee-joint. These are not true 
cases of strain of the ligament, but strain of the attach- 
ment of the internal semilunar cartilage to the deep aspect 
of the ligament, and they should be treated for this lesion. 
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We can say, then, that in any recent injury of the 
internal lateral ligament, in addition to the instability 
of the joint, there is tenderness, either at the insertion 
of the ligament into the femur or into the tibia. Later, 
when the inflammatory reaction has disappeared, this 
tenderness will also disappear, and only a greater or 
less amount of laxity is left to indicate the previous 
lesion. 

External Lateral Ligament 

Injuries and tears of this ligament are much rarer than 
those of the internal, probably because in most people 
there is a slight tendency to knock-knee, and because the 
external lateral ligament is protected by the powerful 
ilio-tibial band of fascia lata, and the strong tendon of 
the biceps femoris. These, of themselves, are almost 
capable of supporting the outer side of the joint without 
the help of the external lateral ^ ligament. If, however, 
the ligament is strained the tenderness is not usually so 
marked, and this absence of tenderness is probably more 
apparent than real, owing to the difficulty of finding the 
tender spot which lies under the cover of these protecting 
structures. Just as in the case of the internal lateral 
ligament, a strain or tear is accompanied by tenderness 
at the insertion of the ligament into the femur or the 
fibula, the latter being the usual site of tlie lesion. Strains 
of the internal lateral ligament arc frequently accompanied 
by strains, or displacements, or even tears of the internal 
semilunar cartilage, because of the close association of 
the two structures, but similar injuries of the external 
lateral ligament are not generally associated with any 
lesion of the underlying meniscus, because there is no 
definite connexion between the two structures. 

Semilunar Cartilages 

By far the commonest derangements of the knee-joint 
are injuries or displacements of one or both of the semi- 
lunar cartilages. These two fibro-cartilaginous bodies are 
placed between the articular margins of the femur and 
tibia, apparently in order to deepen the surface of the 
tibia on which the femur articulates. They arc both 
firmly attached to the upper surface of the tibia, firstly 
by the very firm attachments of their anterior and 
posterior horns to the upper surface of the bone, and 
secondly, along their periphery to the non-articulating 
circumference of the tibia by short fibrous bands known 
as ligamenta coronaria. In addition, the internal cartilage 
has the accessory attachment to the deep surface of the 
internal lateral ligament already mentioned, and the 
external cartilage sends some fibres into the posterior 
crucial ligament. 

The two cartilages follow very closely all the movements 
of the head of the tibia, but there is also permitted a 
slight gliding movement of both cartilages on the upper 
surface of the bone. In the normal knee-joint this move- 
ment is very slight, but where there has been repeated 
effusion into the joint, and there is a generalized liga- 
mentous laxity, the movement may be very definitely 
increased. 

We know certain facts regarding the mechanism of 
cartilage injury, but there are many points on which we 
cannot at present dogmatize. Twists or strains of the 
joint may cause injury of a cartilage, usually the one 
on the side towards which the strain has been directed. 
Thus, if the knee is strained on the inner side the internal 
cartilage may be injured, and similarly the external 
cartilage may be injured by a strain applied to the outer 
side of the joint. Such a displacement or injury of the 
cartilage never occurs, however, unless the knee-joint is 
flexed at the time of receiving the strain. The reason for 
this is obvious— the cartilages are sc firmly fixed to the 
head of the tibia that they follow that bone in all its 


movements. If, however, the knee-joint is bent at the time 
of receiving the strain, then a lateral or rotary strain on 
the joint may easily displace the cartilage from its attach- 
ment to the tibia, or may cause a definite bursting strain 
of the cartilaginous fibres. A close study of the histories 
of patients suffering from lesions of the semilunar cartilages 
will soon convince us that these injuries always occur 
when the knee-joint is in a position of flexion. 

Displacement of Internal Cartilage 
Let us take a textbook description of a displacement of 
the internal semilunar cartilage, which is by far the 
commonest lesion. 

The story is that whilst the knee was in a position ot 
flexion the foot was suddenly twisted outwaids, or the femur 
twisted inwards, and the patient felt a sudden acute pain 
in the antcro-internal aspect of the joint, so that he was 
unable to bear his weight on the leg, and fell down. On 
attempting to rise, straightening of the knee may or may not 
have been possible, according to whether the cartilage had in 
the meantime remained displaced or had gone back into its 
normal position. This trauma was followed in a lew hours 
by swelling ol the joint, which gradually disappeared in the 
course of a week. At the end of that lime the joint appeared 
normal, except, possibly, lor some tenderness on pressure 
over the antero-intemal aspect, just to the inner side of the 
ligamentum patellae and post-patellar pad. This displace- 
ment may only have occurred once, but usually the primary 
■ injury was the precursor of many more of a similar nature, 
each one occurring with slightly less cause than the last and 
being followed by less reaction in the joint, as indicated by 
the swelling. In the intervals between the occurrences no 
gross abnormality can be ionnd in the joint. There may be 
tenderness on pressure over the antero-intemal aspect, but 
there is no sign apart from the fact that the patient usually 
says the joint feels unstable and likc-ly to give way on any 
similar twist. 

Here the diagnosis must rest on the history, on the 
localized tenderness, and possibly, if we are iucky, on 
seeing the patient directly after one of these displacements 
has Occurred. 

Displacement of External Cartilage 
Tiie story of a displacement or injury of the external 
cartilage varies very' little from that of an internal, except 
that the knee — again in flexion — has been twisted in the 
opposite direction, so that the tibia is rotated inwards, 
or the femur outwards, with the result that the kn ee 
is useless and there is pain on the outer side at the joint 
level. The subsequent story, however, is different. 

“ Locking ” — by which we mean the impossibility of 
straightening the joint — is extremely rare, and subsequent 
displacements cause a “ uselessness,” or feeling of extra 
weakness of the joint rather than the painful locking 
seen in the case of the internal cartilage. Sometimes 
there is, in the case of the external cartilage, an additional 
sign of " clicking,” which is of the greatest help w 
diagnosis. This is a definite and loud click, which can 
be felt, or even heard, when the joint is straightene . 
There are two important points to be noted in regar 
to this diagnostic click: (1) it always occurs at the same 
angle of flexion of the joint, and (2) this angle is usually 
the last 10 degrees of full active extension. 

Diagnosis of Cartilage Lesions 
I have deliberately gone over these signs at length 
because they are the only indications of cartilage trou - 
which are given in our textbooks, and apparently vet 
their presence we are supposed to consider there can 

no cartilage lesion. v 

Let us consider these signs in detail. The only 
in which wr can mechanically reproduce the senes 
signs and sy mptoms of a displaced internal ca i g 
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by having the whole or part of the anterior end of the 
cartilage bent backwards and reduplicated, so that it acts 
as a wedge between the femur and the tibia when an 
effort is made to extend the leg. From this we must 
deduce that either a lesion of the internal cartilage never 
occurs behind the level of the internal lateral ligament, 
or if, as we know, such does occur, then its diagnosis 
without inspection in situ is impossible. In regard to 
the click, or cluck, sometimes caused by the abnormal 
external cartilage, this can only — on mechanical grounds 
— be due to the sudden squeezing outwards from between 
the extending bones of a cartilage with abnormally lax 
attachments. I have had the opportunity of examining 
the mechanism of its production on many occasions at 
operations, and in my experience the method of produc- 
tion has always been the same. 

We are left, then, in a' very unsatisfactory state. A 
lesion of the middle or posterior end of the internal 
cartilage, or a tear of the external cartilage, will certainly 
not give these classic signs and symptoms ; but, never- 
theless, they have an equally definite series of signs 
and symptoms which we must know and appreciate before 
we can consider ourselves capable of dealing with the 
various derangements of the joint. The site of a lesion 
in a cartilage depends,' to some extent, upon the angle 
of flexion of the joint at the time of the occurrence of 
the original injury. Thus, if the joint is slightly flexed 
the lesion is usually towards the anteriot end, while the 
more flexion present in the joint the further back is the 
site of the lesion. This rule is. not invariable, but at 
least it is roughly reliable. Splits of the cartilage may 
occur at any spot. They start from the inner sharp edge 
of the cartilage and extend longitudinally, and as the 
cartilage itself is entirely avascular there is no chance 
for such a broken piece to join with the rest of the 
cartilage, no matter how long the joint is kept at rest 
after the original injury. Each twist of the joint leads 
to a further splitting of the cartilage, so that the peduncu- 
lated mass gradually becomes larger and the disability 
caused by it more definite. It is not usuatly large enough 
to cause locking, whether it is situated in the anterior 
or posterior section of the joint, but when it is nipped 
between the femur and tibia it does cause pain, discomfort, 
and a transitory' weakness frequently followed by a 
synovitis. Similarly, a " bucket-handle ” split may occur 
in either cartilage, and the inner portion may not be 
sufficiently thick to produce a definite locking of the 
joint, or, indeed, it may be displaced so far to the middle 
line that it lies between the condyles of the femur and 
so allows the movements of the joint to occur in an 
almost normal manner. 

Elicitation of a Special Sign 

The problem before us is whether it is possible to 
diagnose these injuries to the cartilage, both as to their 
nature and site, and whether this differential diagnosis 
is possible at any time, and not only on the occasions 
when the locking or sudden spasms of pain give us some 
indication as to the nature of the lesion. In answerin'* 
these questions we have certain facts to go upon. The 
first is that each time the tom or broken portion of 
cartilage is nipped between the femur and tibia a con- 
siderable amount of pain is caused to the patient, who 
can always say whether the spasm or pain was similar 
to that which occurred previously. If, then, it were 
possible so to manipulate the joint that the injured 
cartilage, or portion of cartilage, was nipped between 
the bones, and pain was caused similar to that usually 
experienced, it is probable that the same mechanical 
disturbance had occurred in each case. Such a manipula- 
tion can be carried out comparatively easily if we 
remember the mechanics of the joint. ' 


If - the knee-joint is first fully flexed so that the heel is 
placed almost on the buttock, then abduction of the leg and 
external rotation of the foot will bring to bear on tire internal 
cartilage the exact same strain as occurs in the ordinary 
accident when an internal cartilage is displaced or tom. 
With the foot and leg held in this relation to the thigh, the 
knee is then slowly Extended. If there' is a lesion of the 
internal cartilage at any spot from the level of the attach^ 
merit of the internal lateral ligament backward, a distinct 
click will be produced when the femur passes over the site 
of injury in the cartilage. 

This manipulation can also be carried out in the 
diagnosis of lesions in front of the middle of the cartilage, 
but for obvious mechanical reasons the test is not so 
reliable in this situation, and is, in fact, not often 
necessary because the history' and clinical signs are so 
much more definite and clear. Similarly, lesions of the 
external cartilage may be examined in almost the same 
way ; after full flexion the joint is straightened with' the 
leg adducted and internally rotated. 

There are certain provisos to be remembered in carry- 
ing out this test: (1) in the knee of a child a click may 
frequently be produced in a perfectly normal knee-joint ; 
{-) this may also be possible in some adults in whom 
there is ligamentous laxity without any other lesion - of 
the cartilage ; but if a definite, painful click can be pro- 
duced on several occasions with the knee at the same 
angle of flexion, then it is more than likely there is a 
lesion of that particular cartilage at that spot. Once 
learnt, the test can easily be carried out, but it requires 
a considerable amount of " knack " before satisfactory 
results can be obtained, and practice is the only way 
in which one can become proficient. It is necessary to 
note the exact angle of the joint at which the clicking 
occurs, and whether it occurs at one or two angles — the 
latter usually indicating the " bucket-handle " type of 
lesion. 

Typical and Atypical Cases 

The test is of little or no value in the -typical case in 
which there is a lesion of the anterior end of the . 
cartilage. The story here is so clear: the patient describes 
so definitely the site of pain, there is the usual area of 
tenderness, and there has been the usual history of lock- 
ing and unlocking. But these classical cases do not make 
up the whole field of cartilage troubles. At least one 
patient in three comes with the story that as he is 
walking along something suddenly gives way in his knee ; 
there is pain, and he either falls or saves himself with 
an effort. On dose questioning he states that the pain 
occurs somewhere inside the joint. When asked to 
localize the spot he places both hands over the joint and 
again says, " It is someivhere-fnside." No 'tenderness can 
be found, and probably very little swelling, while usuallv 
there is never any locking of the joint. This is the 
type of case which seems to me to present the greatest 
difficulty. Nothing can be found by the ordinary 
methods of examination — x rays, etc. Are we then to 
say the man probably has an internal derangement of 
the joint, possibly a cartilage, and advise an exploratory 
arthrotomy, or else condemn him to the massage depart- 
ment? r 

If there is a lesion of the posterior end of either 
cartilage an exploratory arthrotomy cannot possibly do 
any good, because it is impossible to see the posterior 
ends of tile cartilage in situ from any incision on the 
anterior aspect of the joint. In my experience an 
exploratory arthrotomy is never advisable as a method 
of diagnosis in lesions of either cartilage. As far as the 
massage department is concerned, it is already far too 
well patronized We find hidden in its soothing care 

? SC m0re suitabIe for active surgical 
treatment and there seems little object in addin'* to 
their number. If there is a definite cartilage tea? or 
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massage cannot cure it, and its practice 
can only postpone the form of treatment likely to 
benefit the patient. • 

General Indications of Treatment 
To me the greatest difficulty in the treatment of knee- 
joint injuries is the diagnosis. Once this has been settled 
satisfactorily the carrying out of treatment is compara- 
tively easy. Let us take a simple illustration. A 
patient has a lesion confined to the posterior end of either 
cartilage, and on opening the joint in one of the usual 
positions on the anterior aspect it is seen that the cartilage 
is apparently normal and undamaged. This is the time 
when certainly of diagnosis is essential, as without it wc 
arc groping ill the dark and probably doing more harm 
than good. Diagnosis should be made before and not 
after opening tlie joint. In fact, unless it is made before 
hand, opening of the 'joint will, in all probability, only 
add to our confusion. A careful examination of the 
story-, good .r-ray photographs, and an examination for 
localized tenderness will help us, but if these arc not 
sufficient a careful manipulation of the joint will nearly 
always enable us to clinch the diagnosis. 

Loose Bodies 

There are certain errors into which we may fall, and 
the first of these is in regard to loose bodies. These 
masses of cartilage, or cartilage and hone, or calcified 
cartilages, are derived from a variety of sources. They 
may come from the edge of the articular surface, as a 
result of a direct blow ; or from the substance of the 
articular surface, as a result of osteochondritis dissecans ; 
or from the development of fibrotic changes and calcium 
deposition in hypertrophied synovial fringes. In what- 
ever way they are developed they may cause signs and 
symptoms very much like those of a broken or displaced 
semilunar cartilage. There is the- same unexpected acute 
pain in one or other side of the joint. There is the 
same " locking ” of the joint, followed by unlocking and 
usually synovitis ; but there is one definite difference. If 
the body causing these symptoms is really loose then the 
locking may occur on either side of the joint. If the 
locking always occurs at one spot then the “ loose " body 
is not really loose but pedunculated, and may be found 
where the signs and symptoms indicate its presence. 

Adhesions 

A damaged or ioose semilunar cartilage may be 
diagnosed in error when the disability is really due to 
the presence of adhesions in the capsule or round the 


the 

attachment of the cartilage. When the capsule of the 
joint or the attachment of the cartilage to the upper 
surface of the tibia is stretched beyond its normal capacity 
there usually follows a considerable amount of inflam- 
matory reaction, either localized to the injured tissues 
or generalized in the joint as a synovitis. When this 
inflammatory reaction disappears the distended tissues 
gradually fall together and may become adherent to each 
other. In this way, owing to binding together of capsule 
or synovial membrane, the usual range of movement in 
the joint is limited. Attempts to carry out the normal 
range of movements may pull on these adhesions and 
cause symptoms and signs very much like those of a lesion 
of the subjacent cartilage. When the adhesions are present 
over the antero-internal aspect of the joint, rotation of 
the leg outwards may cause symptoms exactly like those 
of a displacement of the anterior end of the internal 
cartilage. There is the sudden acute pain, and on account 
of the° tenderness and pain the patient cannot extend 
the leg so that the joint is apparently “ locked.” There 
may be a little synovitis, although this is never present 


to any great extent, and a similar twist may produce 
the same symptoms on subsequent occasions. There is, 
however, one definite point of difference in the storj r . 
Although there is the sudden apparent locking, this is 
never followed by a sudden unlocking and freedom of 
the joint, as we find in cases of lesion of the semilunar 
cartilage. In cases of adhesions straightening always 
comes slowly, as the inflammation diminishes. 

It is essential for us to appreciate these different con- 
ditions, because in the case of a recurrent displacement 
of a foose or broken cartilage only removal of the cartilage 
is really satisfactory. In the case of adhesions a gentle 
manipulation, under anaesthesia, is. usually all that is 
required to produce normal function in the joint, and for 
the sake of our reputations we must be able to diagnose 
those cases which are likely to be a success in the hands 
of a manipulator, qualified or unqualified. 

Operative Approach 

The prognosis in regard to knee-joint lesions depends 
upon the general condition of the joint. If there is no 
trace of osteo-arthritis, if there is no abnormal ligamentous 
laxity, and if there is no long-standing chronic synovitis, 
then excision of an abnormal cartilage will leave, a joint 
which is little removed from the normal. In this removal 
of the offending cartilage many points are raised as 
regards the technique and the extent of operation to be 
carried out. There are certain points on which we are 
all agreed. First, the incision must be so planned that 
none of the important ligaments round the joint are 
injured, and for this reason we use an incision on the 
anterior aspect between the patella and the internal or . 
external lateral ligament. Secondly, we must consider 
the length of the incision. There are two schools of 
thought — those who believe in a large incision through 
which the operative field can be widely inspected, and 
through which any other abnormality in the joint can be 
examined, and those who use the smallest incision which 
is compatible with free access to the field of operation. 

myself am a firm adherent of the latter school of 
thought, because a very long incision does not necessarily 
give any better view of the operative field, and the most 
important feature of the incision is not the length hut 
the site. The reason why, in my opinion, a long incision 
into the capsule of the joint is detrimental is because such 
an incision is in many instances followed by synovitis, 
which recurs again and again as a result of the most 
trivial strains. 

An illustration of this is the case of a footballer I saw 
recently. He had had a broken internal semilunar cartilage 
removed in its entirety through a long incision, and during 
the past year he had been trying to get fit to return to 
football. Each time he began to train the knee swelled up 
afterwards, in spite of the fact that the muscle development 
had been restored to its pre-accident condition There was 
no suggestion that a piece of the cartilage had been left >“• 
or that there was any other intra-articular lesion, but on) 
that the long wide scar on the capsule and the synovia 
membrane had led to a laxity and a loss of the norma 
absorptive process of the synovial membrane, so preventing 
the full restoration of function m the joint. 

The next question is whether, when the cartilage is 
found at operation to be broken, we should remove on }’ 
the broken portion or the cartilage in its entirety, 
think this is the point on which I have heard the grea 
diversity of opinion. One group of surgeons is 
definite that in at least some cases it is unnecessary- 
remove the whole of the cartilage, and they often J ¥ 
this opinion by saying that they never see those c - 
again in which a partial removal of the carti agc tes 
been done. There is the other group ^ ual! - v V e 

of the opinion that in any lesion of the cart g 
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whole cartilage, and not only the broken portion, should 
be removed at the time of operation. I am a very firm 
believer in the necessity of removing all of the offending 
cartilage. During the past fifteen years I have been 
obliged to remove many posterior ends of cartilages which 
have been left at the primary operation. 

In regard to after-treatment, my practice is to keep 
the patient in bed with the knee fixed at an angle 
of slight flexion for ten days. After this time the stitches 
are removed and he is allowed to walk about with the 
leg still fixed on a splint for another ten days, during 
which time he is persuaded to exercise the quadriceps 
muscle. The splint is then removed and replaced by a 
bandage round the joint, and exercises and gentle massage 
are given to the quadriceps until this group of muscles 
is equal to those of the other leg. I have never found 
any difficulty from stiffness following this splint fixation, 
and I believe it is necessary to allow the wound of the 
joint to become soundly healed before strain is put on 
it by flexing the knee. 


A CASE OF TYPE IV PNEUMOCOCCAL 
SEPTICAEMIA 

BY 

E. A. HOARE, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


The following case may be worthy of record, both on 
account of its rarity and of its successful conclusion. The 
diagnosis was only made after many investigations, and 
the blood culture on which it depends was repeated, at 
an interval of two days, with the same results. 

Case History 

The patient, a widow aged 34 years, was admitted to 
hospital complaining of attacks of shivering and pain in the 
epigastric and lumbar regions for two weeks. There was 
nothing outstanding in her past history ; she had had no 
serious illnesses, and she had never been abroad. She had 
no children. As regards her present condition, the pain was 
not severe and the shivering attacks did not upset her, 
although they were sometimes followed by vomiting. Her 
bowels were regular and the motions normal. She had no 
urinary symptoms, and no menstrual disturbance or vaginal 
discharge. 

Examination of the abdomen elicited slight tenderness and 
rigidity in the epigastrium and right hypochondrium. There 
was nothing abnormal palpable. Rectal and vaginal exam- 
ination revealed no abnormality. Her heart and lungs were 
normal. Her throat was clean and the teeth healthy. There 
was no nasal or oral discharge. She was running a swinging 
temperature from 99° to 104° F., but showed very little 
general disturbance. The investigations made, the patient's 
progress, and her treatment can best be considered together, 
with reference to her temperature charts. 

First TFeeft 

Pathological investigations revealed a moderately severe 
anaemia: red ceils, 3,600,000 per c.mm. ; haemoglobin, 44 
per cent. There was a polymorphonuclear leucocytosis of 
13,000 per c.mm. Agglutination reactions for B. typhosus 
and B paratyphosus A, B, and C, the Salmonella group, and 
for Brucella abortus were all negative. Urine was normal, 
except for a trace of bile. " 

Second Week 

An .r-ray photograph of the gall-bladder showed no abnormal 
shadows. On blood culture there was a heavy growth of a 
short-chain coccus, which was identified as a Type IV pneumo- 
coccus. Tiiis was repeated two days later, with the same 
result. The Wood sedimentation rate was 50 per cent, (one 
hour reading). The patient's general condition was worse, 
although she still felt fairly well. She was given a single 
intravenous injection of 5 c.cm. of collosol argentum. ' 



Chikt 1. 


Third Week 

Two injections of 10 c.cm. of Pane’s polyvalent anti- 
pneumococcal serum were given. Although a third blood 
culture nt this time was negative, there was no improvement 
in the patient’s general condition. The blood sedimentation 
rate had risen to 61 per cent., and the leucocyte count had 
fallen to 9,000 per c.mm. There was an acute cardiac dila- 
tation, the apex beat being in the mid-axillary line. The 
patient complained of pain in the right side of her chest, and 
a small patch of pleurisy and impaired resonance was found. 
A'-ray examination of the chest confirmed the cardiac enlarge- 
ment, but showed no abnormal shadows in the lungs. A 
course of injections of S.U.P. 36 and nucleinic acid, I c.cm. 
of each daily, was started. 
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■ Fourth Week 

For five days the patient had no rigors, but remained very 
ill. The pulse was persistently over 100, and sometimes up 
to 140. The anaemia was very severe, the red cells being 
only 850,000 per c.mm. and haemoglobin 24 per cent. 

Fifth Week 

A blood transfusion of 750 c.cm. was given, with an 
immediate improvement in the general condition. In two 
days the pulse had settled to about 90 ; although the rigors 
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continued they were less distressing, and the temperature was 
generally lower. The cardiac enlargement began to decrease 
and the patch in the right lung cleared up. 

Sixth HVrir 

'the improvement continued, although occasional rigors still 
occurred. Injections of eampolon, 2 c.cm. daily, were started, 
and also an autogenous vaccine made from the Wood cultures 
by Dr, A. G. Shera. *lo begin with, 50,000 organisms in 
0.1 c.cm. were given, increasing by increments of 50,000 
organisms daily. Ten injections in all were administered. 

Seventh to Tenth U'ee/ts 

The rigors entirely ceased and the temperature remained 
normal. Three injections of a stronger vaccine, containing 
500,000 organisms in 0.1 c.cm., commencing with 0.1 c.cm. 
and increasing up to 0.3 c.cm., were given. At the end of 
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rendered lum liable, but in spjfe of this he insisted on an 
operation for Ins epigastric hernia. This was carried out 
under novocain anaesthesia on May 24th, 1933, and he was 
discharged on June 21st. He carried oil his occupation as 
a boot repairer until November J 4 fh, when he again sought 
admission on account of his cough and shortness of breath. 
An r-ray photograph at this time, seven months alter the 
hrst, showed the two apical pneumolboraces to he unaltered, 
i he upper edge ol the lung was extremely thin, and strands 
of lung tissue could be seen running towards the parietal 
p cum (Fig. 1). Lipiodol injection gave no evidence of 
bronchiectasis. The patient has improved sufficiently to 
permit him to he discharged from hospital, but his cough 
and dyspnoea are still present. 



ten weeks (he patient was able to he discharged. She had 
then no abnormal physical signs : she felt well, and was 
gaining weight. Her red cell count was 4,025,000 per c.mm 
and the haemoglobin was 02 per cent. 

1 am indebted to Mr. A. H. Crook, M.Ch.. F.R.C.S.. whose 
case this was, for permission to publish these notes, and to 
Dr. A. G. Shera for carrying out all the pathological 
investigations. 


Clinical Memoranda 


CHRONIC BILATERAL SPONTANEOUS 
PNEUMOTHORAX 

The note by Dr. Joseph Lewis in the Journal of October 
28th, 1933, on the subject of chronic bilateral spontaneous 
pneumothorax, emphasizes the necessity for reporting in- 
stances of this uncommon condition. The following are 
records of two cases which have come to my notice. 
Perhaps the condition is not so rare as its neglect by 
medical writers wouici appear to indicate. 

Case l . — A man, aged 46, was admitted to hospital on 
April 3rd, 1933, complaining of remittent indigestion of eight 
years' standing and a tender lump in the epigastrium. A'-ray 
examination of the stomach and duodenum, by Dr. Dufi 
Gray, showed no evidence of organic disease. The lump was 
an epigastric hernia. The patient was somewhat dyspnoeic, 
and coughed up three to five ounces of frothy sputum in the 
twenty-four hours. A'-ray examination of the chest showed 
a localized pneumothorax at each apex and fibrosis of both 
lungs, Tubercle bacilli were not found in the sputum, and 
several previous searches had aiso proved negative. The 
patient had had pneumonia in 1916. A consequent empyema 
had been " vomited " up without operation. He had been 
off work for ten weeks, and then in a sanatorium for three 
months. Neither here nor at the tuberculosis dispensary, 
which he attended for some years, was any positive evidence 
of tuberculosis found. In 1919 and 1923 the patient went 
on work for five and three months respectively after attacks 
of influenza, and in 1927 he had influenza again In 
1929 he underwent an operation for strangulated hernia. 
In 1930 he was in bed for one month owing to 
"congestion of the lungs," and in November, 193 2, 
he was ill for seven weeks with acute btonchitis He was 
warned of the danger of recurrence to which his cough 


Case 2. — A man, aged 55. was seen by Dr. Sutherland in 
January, 15)27. He had had pleurisy thirty-five years pre- 
viously. and repeated attacks in the next feu- years. In 1925 
he had had influenza, and had coughed ever since. There 
had been slight staining of the sputum once in 1921, and once 
in 1926. At the time of examination in 1927 the sputum did 
not contain tubercle bacilli. A'-ray examinatioa showed a 
pneumothorax at each apex, that on the right side being the 
larger (Fig. 2). There was no evidence of active tuberculous 
disease, and the case was diagnosed as one of old pleuro- 
pneumonia. An .r-ray examination by Dr. Twining in 1931, 
more than four years later, revealed the pneumothorax to to 
unaltered. A recent attempt to trace the patient has been 
unsuccessful, so that his present condition cannot be ascer- 
tained. 


Neither of the cases can be held to come within the 
category' of spontaneous pneumothorax in the apparently 
healthy ; in both there was a long history of antecedent 
pulmonary disease. Kopstein and Lenz 1 distinguish 
sharply between benign pneumothorax and that occurring 
during the course of tuberculosis or chronic emphysema. 
Neither they nor Kjaergaard, however, regard a pad 
healed tuberculosis as removing the case from the being 11 
class, and Kjaergaard adduces evidence that the mechanism 
of the “ valve vesicie " is operative in the emphyse- 
matous patients, as it is in those without previous history 
of respiratory disease. 

That the pneumothoraces were truly chronic in both 
the cases here reported is indicated by the complete 
similarity of the x-ray appearances at the beginning an 
end of the respective intervals. It is necessary to re- 
member, however, that spontaneous pneumothorax maj 
be a recurring condition, and that the symptoms o( its 
onset arc sometimes so misleading as to make its dis- 
covery a chancfe one during the course of an x-ray exam- 
ination. The mere presence of air in the pleural cavity 
on two successive occasions is not necessarily, therefore, 
a proof that it has been unabsorbed during the whole o 
the intervening period. 


The second case was brought to my notice by Dr. E- ■ 
l ining, and l am indebted to him and to Dr. D. F. 
land, who have placed the radiological and clinical det 
at my disposal. r> r c 

M anchester, A. GrAKA» 

1 Kopstein and Lenz'. Dent. Arch. f. him. Med., 1933, clxxii. 
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Reviews 


A SURVEY OF INFLUENZA 
Volume ix of the Annals of the Picket l-Thotnson Research 
Laboratories' is the first' instalment of a monograph, 
In two volumes, devoted to the subject of influenza. It 
is the work of Drs. D. and R. Thomson, and forms a 
valuable addition to the series of monographs already 
produced by' this laboratory. An eminent French 
physician is reputed to have said that the difference 
between English and French doctors was that the former 
were excellent at diagnosis but poor at treatment, whereas 
the latter excelled in treatment but were indifferent 
diagnosticians. We should be the last to decry the uses 
of purely symptomatic treatment, but it is obvious that 
successful treatment must depend on correct diagnosis, 
and it is equally obvious, too, that the more we know 
about influenza the better we shall be able to cope with its 
ravages. For this reason we owe a debt of gratitude to 
the authors of this monograph ; it should make available 
much information which otherwise might lie hidden in the 
voluminous literature of the subject. Their task has 
been truly herculean, for it has entailed reading and 
analysing some 4,000 original papers. 

The procedure followed is the same as in the previous 
publications from this laboratory. The literature of each 
aspect of the subject is reviewed, the authors next add 
any personal observations which they may have made, 
and then sum up. giving the conclusions they draw from 
the available evidence. The present volume covers a 
large field. It starts with remarks on the nomenclature 
of influenza, following which are three short sections 
dealing with the history' of this disease and the epidemics 
caused by it. An interesting account of the epidemio- 
logical features of influenza is followed by' a consideration 
of its clinical picture, diagnosis, and prognosis, and then 
sections on the incidence, mortality, infectivity, relapse 
rate, and immunity bring us to what is perhaps the most 
important part of this monograph — that dealing with 
aetiology. The cynical maintain that in the case of this 
disease, as in that of the common cold, it is really' of 
little use attempting to discover the causal agent or 
agents. They argue that if influenza were shown to be 
due to a variety of primary causal organisms — that is, 
not a true entity — then this very multiplicity of causation 
would defeat any specific prophylactic measures. On the 
other hand, should influenza have a single prime cause, 
then it follows that an attack of the disease confers little 
immunity, and so here again nothing could be hoped from 
specific prophylaxis. This is surely a counsel of despair. 
When we have solved the aetiological problem of influenza 
we must be in a better position to deal with it, and it is 
satisfactory to recall that recent research in this country' 
has gone a long way towards settling this vexed question. 

The view that influenza is due to a filterable ranis has 
claimed an increasing number of adherents in the past 
ten or fifteen years. Though not without some evidence 
in support of it, convincing proof has been delayed owing 
to lack of a suitable experimental animal. The investiga- 
tions of Smith. Andrewes, and Laidlaw, demonstrating 
the susceptibility- ol the ferret, has altered all this, and 
their work has gone far to show the correctness of the 
filterable virus hypothesis. The authori of this mono- 
graph are of a like opinion. They relegate Pfeiffer's 
bacillus, the various streptococci, and other bacteria 
encountered in influenza to the status of secondarv, but 
by no means unimportant, invaders. They also give 

1 of the Pickctt-Thowson Research Laboratory. Vol. ix. 

Influenza iPart I). Bv D. and R. Thomsen. London: BaiUicre 
Tindall and Cox. 1933. (Pp. svi + 640 ; 2S plates. 42s.) 


prominence to the possibility of the filterable virus and 
one or other of these cultivable bacteria being passed 
together in nature, each reinforcing the action of the 
other, and thus giving rise to a more serious type of 
disease from the start. The beautiful work of Shope on 
swine influenza lends strong support to such a view, for, 
in fact, this is exactly' what does occur in this disease. 
It is interesting to note, too, in this respect, that Smith, 
Andrewes, and Laidlaw* have shown that the virus of 
swine influenza is, if not identical with the human 
influenza virus, at least a very close relative of it. 

The Pickett-Thomson Laboratory* is to be congratu- 
lated on having given . us such a useful monograph — at 
least, the first volume of it is most satisfactory’, and we 
shall await with interest the publication of the other 
half. 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 

Dr. F. \V. Price’s Textbook of the Practice of Medicine z 
has now appeared in its fourth edition, some four years 
having elapsed since its last revision. During that com- 
paratively short period’ there have been numerous changes 
in medical outlook consequent upon advances in know- 
ledge and practice, and these are incorporated in the 
present volume. The most extensive alterations have 
taken place in the section on diseases of the blood, which 
has been entirely rewritten by* Dr. L. J. Witts, while 
Lord Horder has rewritten the neighbouring sections on 
diseases of the lymphatic system and on diseases of the 
spleen. The former’s contribution is an excellent survey' 
of a subject in which he has had considerable first-hand 
experience, but it must be confessed that the five pages 
on the lymphatic system and the four on the spleen 
from Lord Herder’s pen are too brief for a work of this, 
nature, and not of the high standard which characterizes 
this author’s work elsewhere in the volume. Other sections 
which have been very largely revised include those on 
anoxaemia, alkalaemia, the endocrine glands, digitalis 
■ therapy*, coronary occlusion, and the treatment of pyelitis. 
There are over fifty new articles, and almost as many 
portions of the book contain new material. There do 
not seem to be very many’ more pages than in previous 
editions, but the volume is certainly larger to handle now, 
though still not unwieldy. The increased bulk appears to 
be due to the choice of a slightly more opaque paper 
for the main contents, which is a great improvement. 
There can no longer be the same criticism, passed on 
previous volumes, that the print of one page could be 
seen through the paper from the opposite side. This 
is still true of the paper in certain sections, where illustra- 
tions are present, and the improvement can be easily' 
seen by contrasting pages 9S1 and 375, for example. The 
index continues to be ol very high standard, running into 
over 130 pages, and is indicative of the extreme care 
for detail which the editor has bestowed upon his work. 
The present edition will be as deservedly popular as its 
predecessors: a worthy product of the London school of 
medicine. 


RADIOLOGY OF BONES AND JOINTS 
Until a comparatively short while ago, the title of 
Dr. J. F. Brailsford’s book The Radiology of Bones 
and Joints 1 would have included practically all the 
clinical uses of Rontgen's discovery*. Now, however, so 
wide has the field become that the diagnosis of thoracic 
and abdominal disease largely rests upon radiology, and 
requires special knowledge, experience, and skill, as well 


■n • r- . .iituiUKC. .t.rjn.et.1 uv r. 

rnce, M.D. Fourth edition. London: H. Gilford, Oxford Univer 
sity Pre*^ 1933. (Pp. xlv + 1.P95 ; 106 figures. 3fe. net.) 

The Radiology of Rones and Joints. Bv J. F. Brnilsford M D 
London: J. and A. Churchill. 1934. (3Cs.) 
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as special publications. A glance at this volume will 
show that its 500 pages and 310 illustrations are none 
too many for the presentation of the radiology of bones 
ami joints. 

In his preface Dr. Brailsford rightly lays stress on the 
value of repeated .v-rny examination, for even when a first 
one has revealed no abnormality a later one may make 
changes manifest, as in cases of Kilmmcll’s disease. Even 
in a work of this size it is impossible to represent every 
known form of abnormality, but this unavoidable lack 
is largely made up by the copious bibliography, which 
enables reference to be made to special publications. 
T he author begins with the radiology of the norma! 
skeleton at the time of birth, and discusses the departures 
from normality which may be found and the conditions 
which influence the process of ossification. The treatises 
and textboolcs on anatomy of forty years back, and even 
later, told us authoritatively when and where centres of 
ossification were to appear, but standard works such as 
Gray gave little hint as to the researches on which the 
conclusions were formed. We know now that ossification 
is often an irregular and uncertain process, for even like 
twins may show different rates of ossification. 

Beginning with the upper extremity, the various sections 
of the limbs are considered and their abnormalities and 
dystrophies described and illustrated. Fractures and 
dislocations of the long bones are but lightly touched 
upon, because, as the author states, radiographs of them 
are to be found in most books on surgery. As might be 
expected, the spine is treated of at considerable length, 
for this region is one which offers great difficulties to the 
radiographer and is at the same time liable to many 
irregularities of development and many injuries which 
can only -be revealed by means of 4- rays. Such problems 
are fully discussed by the author. The same remarks I 
apply, niutatis mutandis, to the chapters on the head. 
The reproductions of radiographs and the diagrams are 
clear and informative. j 


THE PINEAL BODY 

Dr. Jean Calvet’s monograph L'Epiphyse* will attract 
those who are interested in the method of applying 
comparative anatomy and embryology to the elucidation 
of disease. There have been three stages in our con- 
ception of the pineal body. In the first, purely specula- 
tive stage, psychical functions were attributed to it ; in 
the second, the researches of Baldwin Spencer and others 
revealed that it contained a vestigial eye, which atrophied 
in the higher vertebrates, and attention was concentrated 
on it as a key to the origin of vertebrates from in- 
vertebrates, particularly by Gaskell. In the third phase 
the association of disorders of this gland with macro- 
genitosoma led to its being regarded more as an endocrine 
organ, although no hormone has ever been extracted 
from it. Indeed, the suggestion has been made that its 
influence on the endocrine system is through the nervous 
system rather than by chemical means, a suggestion which 
iecent work on the close association between the di- 
encephalon and the endocrine glands renders all the more 
plausible. 

Dr. Calvet’s view is that, like the pituitary and the 
adrenal, the pineal has a double origin — one parietal, 
which is the vestigial eye, the other, the true epiphysis, 
which is neuroglandular, analogous to the post-pituitary , 
and similar in histological structure. He regards it as an 
endocrine organ with a special influence on growth and 
gonadal development, and supports this thesis by an 
-experimental and clinical stud y. 

‘ V&tiphysT b 7" Dr. Cal^tT Paris: J. B. Baillitre et 

Fils. 1934. (Pp. MS ; 63 figs.) 


physiology of muscular activity 

Increasing stress is being laid on the importance of 
exercise to the citizen in every branch of life. The 
Board of Education -is taking great interest in the physical 
training of children, and a number of students are now 
approaching the subject of physiology from the special 
point of view of exercise and the function of the muscles. 
For these Dr. E. C. Schneider's work 1 will prove a 
useful handbook. He takes muscle as the key to physio- 
logy, and shows how, for adequate understanding of the 
contraction of any one muscle fibre, it is necessary to 
understand the working of the whole body. After a 
review of the structure of muscle and of present theories 
of muscle contraction, he goes on to survey the fuel used 
and the way in which it is brought to the, muscle, and 
the role of oxygen in physical exercise. This leads him 
to a study' of respiration and the circulation, and this 
in turn to blood pressure and the co-ordination of all 
these activities. He thus produces what is in lact a 
little textbook of physiology', written from his specialized 
point of view. Concluding chapters deal with tests of 
physical fitness and the effects of physical exercise at 
high altitudes and in different temperatures. Dr. Schneider 
attempts to frame a definition of the term “ physical 
fitness,” but like many other experts is unable to tie this 
elusive concept down to any' rigid words. He reviews 
tests from all over the world, including our own Royal 
Air Force efficiency tests, and draws attention to the 
discrepancies which are often found between athletic, 
prowess and physiological findings. The book is illustrated 
with tables and some outline sketches, and is supplied 
with a very full bibliography'. The index appears to have 
a very high proportion ol proper names to its other entries, 
showing that the author has consulted authorities from 
all countries. 


TORTURE IN ENGLAND 

The law and practice of torture in England are recorded 
and expounded by Dr. L. A. Parr y in his book entitled 
The History of Torture in England .‘ He gives his readers 
a rapid and interesting review of the subject and, in spite 
of the title, includes chapters on torture in Scotland and 
in Ireland. The latter of these chapters is quite short, 
and one wonders whether it is accidental or significant 
and characteristic that "Ireland was comparatively un- 
affected by the torturers. The custom was recognized 
neither by Common nor Statute Law, and only a few 
cases are recorded in this country'.” Dr. Parry’s volume 
is in the nature of a compilation rather than the result of 
any profound research, but it is obviously' the outcome 
of a good deal of reading, and has been put together witn 
considerable care and judgement. It happily does not 
purport to be a complete record even of sample cruelties, 
but it illustrates the circumstances in which and the ways 
in which the practice of torture and brutality was fol- 
lowed, especially under the Tudors and Stuarts, both >" 
the punishment of malefactors and as a means of extract- 
ing confessions and depositions from innocent and un 
willing witnesses or victims, in spite of the fact tfia 
it was forbidden by Common Law, at least since the bum 
of Magna Cbarta. The Courts of Star Chamber arid Align 
Commission, through the instrumentality of which t 
attempt was made to substitute for the Common » 
the will of the sovereign, are described, and characters ic 
instances of their action are narrated : brutal pumshmen^ 


- r physiology of Muscular Activity. By E- C. Schneider, I hIL 
i .Sc. " London and Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders CompanS- 
>p. 401 ; illustrated. 14s. net.) . . _ T . p . rrv . }1.D , 
‘ The History of Torture in England. By L. A. e >. LR 
S F.R.C.S. London: Sampson Low, Marston ana c 
'34. (Pp. viii + 244. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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imposed both by them, and later by the ordinary courts, 
are described, and there are notes on trial by battle, the 
“ peine Jorte et dure," and allied proceedings. There are 
also chapters on witchcraft and the Church in relation to 
cruelty, and, in conclusion, accounts are given of several 
important trials relevant to the subject. The book can 
be commended to the curious as a guide to a not unim- 
portant byway of history. 


Notes on Books 

We welcome a fifth edition of Dr. Joslin’s Diabetic 
Manual, 7 so well known throughout the world. The 
depreciation of the dollar now, fortunately, brings it 
within the means of many more persons in this country. 
No essential change in' the aims and scope of the book 
is introduced, and it still remains a straightforward guide 
for the diabetic on- what he ought to know to maintain 
normal health by diet and insulin. Its interest and 
liveliness, however, are greatly enhanced by attractive 
new illustrations. We are glad to see that the chapter 
of Socratic questions and answers is retained, for it 
ensures that no patient can escape essential knowledge 
required for his well-being. .Altogether the book remains 
a living testimony to the clinical greatness, powers, and 
humanity of its author. From the practitioner’s point 
of view it is hardly dogmatic enough to enable him to 
treat a case without the master’s guiding hand. 

In A German Reader for Biology Students* the authors 
have brought together a series of short passages from 
German scientific publications, graded in order of diffi- 
culty, and supplemented by a full vocabulary. The book 
is a sequel to The First German Course for Scientific 
Students, and can be commended to those who wish to 
acquaint themselves with modem German scientific 
phraseology. Grammar explanations are excluded, having 
been dealt with in the earlier volume, but useful hints 
are to be found in the vocabulary, which will be adequate 
for those who, already have some knowledge of German. 

A little volume by Dr. Lartschneider 3 is the first 
instalment of a work which is intended to revolutionize 
our conceptions of embryology and of cellular pathology. 
The first part sets out to correct our views of the histo- 
genesis of epithelium and of the aetiology of cancer. The 
author's conclusions are not based on new methods of 
investigation or original preparations, but are- derived 
from histological preparations of other authors, some of 
which are reproduced in the volume, and to which the 
author applies a different interpretation. The ambitious 
attempt fails to convince, yet one cannot but admire 
Dr. Lartschneider's courage and seriousness. 

A comprehensive and practical Handbook for Health 
Visitors in India 10 has been compiled by Dr. Ruth Young, 
who is secretary of the Lady Reading Health School at 
Delhi, and director of the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Bureau of the Indian Red Cross Society. It contains 
an orderly and well-set-out compendium o£ information 
about the infant and young child in health and disease, 
and indicates the right lines to be taken in the many 
bewildering situations in which health visitors in India 
may find themselves plunged. The various topics are 
dealt with clearly as well as interestingly, and the author's 
fifteen years of practical experience of training health 
visitors have enabled her to produce a book which will 


1 .-I bn ibetic Manual for the Mutual Use nf Doctor and Patient 
By E'.hott R. Jo-din, M.D. Fit tli edition, thoroughly revised 
London- H. Kimpton. 1934. (Pp. 224 ; 49 figures. 10s. Gd. net ) 

• .4 German Reader for Biology Students. By H. 6. Fielder 
M A . Ph D„ and G. R. De Beer, M.A., D.Sc. With a vocabulary 
bv Henna E. Fielder. St. A. London; H. Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1933. (Pp. 92. 5s.) 

’ Krebs im hchte Btologischcr und Vergtcichend Analomischer 
Forschuitg . I Band: Ectodcrmkrebs. Von Dr. J. Lartschneider. 
Leipzig und Wien: Franz Deuticke. 1924. (Pp. 192 . M. 10 .) 

Handbook for Health Visitors in India. Bv Ruth Younc 
M B E„ H.Sc.. M.B., Ch.lL, W.M.S. With a foreword by Major 
General J. LI. Graham, C.B., C.I.E.. K.H.S.. I.M.S. New Delhi- 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, Indian Red Cross Societv 
1933. (Pp. 1S5 ; 7 figures. Rs. 1 / S.) 


be useful to students and practitioners- of preventive 
nursing in the Tropics generally, as well as in India. 

The novel of Damaged Lives,” adapted, by C. J. Eustace 
from the film by Don Davis and Edgar G. Ulmer, like 
Brieux’s well-known play, is a serious piece of propaganda 
to inculcate the ' dangers of alcoholic indulgence, pre- 
matrimonial sexual intercourse, and resort to quacks with 
consequent ' neglect of proper treatment. The work is 
introduced by Mrs. Neville Rolfe, Secretary-General of 
the British Social Hygiene Council, -and the composition, 
aims, and objects of that Council are appended to the 
story. 

- For the eighth year Dr. A. Ravina has produced his 
brief annual review of the therapeutic procedures, new 
medicaments, and apparatus under the title U Annie 
TUerapeittique Among the sections which may be noted 
is a good one on the use of evipan for general anaesthesia, 
an interesting account of irradiation of the carotid siniis 
as a means of treatment in vascular hypertension, and 
the somewhat amusing suggestion of using raw onion for 
the treatment of erythraemia. 

In his little book entitled "Organization of the Medicine 
of the Future ,’’ 13 which consists of a communication read 
before the First Congress of Compulsory Insurance at 
Santiago, Dr, Garcia Tello advocates the formation of 
an office of compulsory national insurance, the creation 
of a tribunal for medico-social offences, - curative and 
preventive vaccination whenever possible, the destruction 
of animal carriers and isolation of human carriers. The 
principal diseases against which an active campaign should 
be carried out, in the author’s opinion, are tuberculosis, 
syphilis, oral sepsis, and cancer. 

Fluorescence Analysis in Ultra-Violet Light," by J. A. 
Radley, describes the uses of ultra-violet light in the 
detection of substances through the quality of the fluores- 
cence which they individually exhibit when thus illu- 
minated. This method of examination can be usefully 
employed in a great variety of investigations. Quinine 
is detectable in human milk in an attenuation of about 
one part in ten million parts. Bacteria show distinctive 
kinds of fluorescence. Pigments, dyes, and inks which 
appear alike to unaided vision are distinguished when 
illuminated with ultra-violet rays. Counterfeit stamps 
and documents can thus be often detected. Traces 
of obliterated writing are also rendered visible, and 
geological specimens are caused to exhibit details of 
structure which are not otherwise evident. General use 
has been made of the rays in the comparison of specimens 
of drugs, foods, and technical materials. The book 
describes the apparatus available for production of the 
illumination and the accessory apparatus by which colours 
may be compared and photographs obtained. It also 
gives much useful information, derived from the experi- 
ence of workers in many fields, about the application of 
ultra-violet radiation, and furnishes a remarkably ' large 
number of .bibliographical references useful to workers in 
this branch of analytical investigation. 

The total number of names in the Dentists Register 15 
for 1934 is 14,425, being 103 less than the figure for the 
preceding year. Of these, 7,606 (52.73 per cent.) are 
registered with medical, surgical, or dental qualifications, 
as compared with 7,500 in 1933. Only five out of the 
283 persons newly registered are without qualifications. 
Death and other causes were concerned in the removal 
of 652 names, while 253 which had been omitted from 
previous editions for various reasons now appear. 

“ Damaged Lives.' The Novel of the Film. Adapted by C. J 
Eustace. -With an introduction bv S. Neville Kolle, O.B.l;’ 
London and New York: Putnam and Co., Ltd. 1934. (Pp 221 
3s. (kl. net.) 

jj Paris: ^ Iasson et Cie. 1934. (Pp. 192. 18 fr) 

Estructando la Mcdicma del Euturo. By Garcia Tello. Santiago 
de Chue: Librena. Walton. 1933. (Pp. 341 .) 

Ultm-Violct Light. By J. A. Radley. 
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FLESH FOODS AND THEIR LOSSES ON COOKING 

AN ANALYTICAL STUDY 

The chemistry of food is a field of inquiry which has been 
remarkably developed during the current century. Our 
knowledge of the accessory factors, starting from zero 
about 1912, has already attained to a high degree of 
refinement, and fruitful attention has been focused also 
upon the role of the mineral constituents. Older lines 
of study into the protein, fat, and carbohydrate content 
of foodstuffs, begun prior to this active period, have been 
continued, but most of the food tables evolved as a result 
have been open to criticism on the ground that they 
relate to raw materials only and take no account of the 
effects of cooking. This is a practical objection, because 
doctors in ordering diets for patients have to reckon, as 
a rule, in terms of the cooked article. In order to fill this 
gap in our information the Medical Research Council made 
grants to Dr. R. A. McCancc, aided by Mr. H. L. Shipp, 
to carry out systematic analyses of cooked flesh foods. 

The report of these observers, 1 after describing their 
analytical methods, proceeds in its principal section to 
deal with British flesh foods, including fish, in the cooked 
state. The figures are set forth in eight tables for fresh 
fish, preserved fish, shell-fish, fresh meat, preserved meat, 
poultry and game, organs, and a few raw foods, showing 
for each class the total, purine and non-purine nitrogen, 
protein, fat, carbohydrate, and specified metals, etc., 
present’ per 100 grams. The authors confirm the low 
values found by others for calcium in beef and mutton 
and its higher range for fish. They regard fish like 
sardines, sprats, and whitebait, which have fine edible 
bones, as valuable sources of this mineral, and bring out 
that the same three kinds contain more iron than cooked 
halibut, plaice, or trout. 

Studying the losses brought about by cooking, the 
authors observe that from the death of the meat animal 
till the flesh is eaten loss takes place at every stage. Not 
only must the skin, head, and bones be rejected as 
nutritionally valueless, but the heat of cooking comes 
creeping in to diminish the substance of what remains. 

Liebig’s Doctrine 

According to Liebig’s doctrine the fine art of cooking 
lay in producing at once upon the surface of meat a 
pedicle, seal, or coagulum which would serve to keep m 
its goodness. In order to form the pellicle, meat for 
boilhig must be plunged at the outset of the cooking into 
boiling water. If, on the contrary, the meat at the 
beginning were immersed in cold water, which, was then 
gradually raised to the boiling point, all its virtues of 
protein and the rest would dissolve out and be lost in 
the water round it before the saving pellicle could be 
ormed and brought into action. Subject to the different 
conditions of cooking, the same principle was held to 
apply to roasting, grilling, and frying This doctrine 
accepted by scientists of standing without apparently 
mu h Investigation, came to be widely credited by the 
public although the work of American observers in 1901 
1 1 i„*„- lent it little countenance. 

an r iebig’s hypothesis was put to the test by the authors 
of the report under notice. They cooked two lots of meat 
f + J Afferent ways, starting one lot in boiling water, 
111 1 the other lot in cold water which they slowly heated, 
and the complete, comparison showed that the 

When cooki g salts an d weight were precisely 

ultimate losses o ^ More0 ver, during the first 

the same it greater in the meat wh-ch 

' ■ Meiliml Ktsrarch Council, on CoofcW 

The Lhnwstry /'f'j.hD MRC.P . and H. L. ShmP. B.bc.. 

^London : 1IM.' ginnery Office. 1933 (2s. Gd. net.) 


action which could be ascribed to the existence of a 
retaining pellicle. 

It was noted, too, that when a salt beef round, weighing 
3,850 grams, was placed in boiling water it took one and 
a half hours for a thermometer in the centre of the joint 
to reach 49° C., while three hours elapsed before 90° C. 
was registered. This observation confirmed the general 
view that meat is an inactive conductor of heat, and 
suggested that there could be no convection currents 
through its substance. 

Loss of Weight and Volume 

It is the rule that meat, when heated in cooking, loses 
weight and volume. The application of heat over 60° C. 
to beef, fish, and flesh foods leads to the shrinkage of 
their proteins and the expression of juices. Tills is the 
only cause of salt loss when meat is roasted or steamed, 
but in boiling there is further loss of salts by leach into 
the surrounding water. Raising the temperature accelerates 
the rale of shrinkage, but does not greatly affect the final 
result. Egg proteins did not shrink at all when heated - 
up to 100 s C. The shrinkage of beef, after steaming for 
forty-five minutes, was represented by a loss of weight 
of 42 per cent. 

All methods of cooking that are attended with evapora- 
tion tend to conserve the salts and extractives of the 
meat. Roasting, grilling, and, above all, frying have 
been found to lead to smaller salt losses than steaming 
or boiling. The reason is that ill roasting, grilling, ana 
frying, when shrinkage occurs and the juices are expresse , 
tlie water evaporates, leaving the salts on the surface o 
the meat. If. however, the roasting takes place in 
pressure cooker or an electric oven, evaporation is checked 
and the dripping juices carry the salts away. ie i J 

appearance of electrically roasted meat is superficial 
fallacmus. being due merely to lack of active evapot^ 
in the electric oven. Gas ovens are better m this p. 
than those heated by electricity. 

Popular Errors 

As already noted, the authors have exposed the error 
that a pellicle forms when the cooking of meat commences, 
at a high temperature. They consider tl . 
procedure can be defended on the ground of « a '° 
easier digestion there is no point m making the 
boil before the meat is immersed or in hea tmg 
oven before the joint is put in. Further, U j is 

the common belief, which, “ apart from dyspep 
probably psychological in origin,” that underdon 
TmL nutritious than meat that has been over o j 
Since the greater part of the weight lost dunng coo« 
consists of water, it is obvious “ih, 

for pound, overcooked meat must contain mom P ^ 
and probably more fat, than saline 

therefore a more concentrated food, Hoflinff prolonged, 

content, if the piece of meat is small and bo ^, SP ^ ;ts 
its salts will leach out freely *“ 0 . j ' s3 it and 

salt percentage is lowered. If the p or tions, and 

water will be expressed m nearly equal P P sara e 

salt concentration in the meat will be " case of 

whether it is undercooked or ovei : nu0 ‘ usly lost through 

roasting, since water is being : c kin V continues the 

evaporation, the longer the proces w |j tcn( i to rise. 

higher the percentage of salts m f thc report 

On the scientific s.de the special ^ue^o 

will probably be adjudged to 1-e foundations 

tabular portion, which is ’VTl- “Ide it wilibe of interest 

of nutrition. On the more domestic side it disc iosure 

to all. and no doubt intriguing to man^for its^ ^ 
of the results of the apphcatio familiar vie"* 

its disturbing discriminations again t- the work 

and methods. The exemplary png* J 
abounds will be appreciated by all 
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WHAT CAUSES PEPTIC ULCER? 

A bewildering variety of quite unrelated causes have 
been suggested to explain peptic ulceration. Almost 
every process has been invoked which is known to be 
the basis of morbid changes elsewhere, including infec- 
tion, interference with blood supply, trauma, allergy, 
vitamin deficiency', and disturbances of endocrine 
function. In so far as these hypotheses are based on 
experimental evidence, their "weakness lies in the fact 
that the ty'pe of ulcer produced has usually’ been acute, 
superficial, and rapidly' healing, whereas we are more 
concerned to ascertain the aetiological basis of a type 
of ulceration having as essential "features deep destruc- 
tion and a most persistent chronicity. Ulcers described 
as possessing these characters have, however, been 
produced experimentally, and the body of similar 
evidence accumulated since the original experiments of 
Mann and Williamson 1 is certainly’ the most serious 
factor which has to .be reckoned with in formulating 
conclusions on this subject at the present-time. These 
workers argue that . peptic ulceration occurs only in 
areas of mucosa exposed to the action of acid gastric 
secretion, and their experiments consist in inducing 
persistent ulceration bey'ond the pylorus by' diverting 
the alkaline secretions which normally’ neutralize the 
gastric contents at this point. These secretions are the 
bile, the pancreatic juice, and the secretion of the 
duodenal mucosa, and several ingenious proceedings 
by' which these were diverted to a lower point in the 
small intestine all had the same effect on that portion 
of the bowel which was left in the position of the 
duodenum but was deprived of its natural secretory 
defences. 

That the duodenal mucosa itself takes an important 
share in neutralizing acid from the stomach is shown 
by’ the work of Florey’ and Harding , 3 who were able 
to obtain its secretion in considerable quantities from 
tied loops of duodenum in the rabbit, and found that it 
possessed a high bicarbonate content. They propose 
tentatively that an insufficiency’ of this secretion may 
be a factor in producing peptic ulceration : the case for 
this hypothesis would be stronger if atrophic changes 
in Brunner’s glands, which produce this secretion, were 
to be demonstrated in cases of peptic ulcer. That the 
action of the gastric juice is responsible for peptic 
ulceration is also suggested by a variety' of experiments 
performed by' Matthews and Dragstedt . 3 They 
separated portions of stomach to make an independent 
sac, in which ulcers formed and even perforated, owing, 
it. is assumed, to the unaided and unrelieved effect of 

1 .4 nil. Sure., 1923, lxxvii, 409. 

2 Jourri. Tilth, and Unci., 1933. xxwii, 431. 

3 Sutg., Gynecol^ and Obstct 1932, lv, 265. 


the contained secretion ; or attached the separated 
portion to the small intestine, in which ulcers were 
produced with a .frequency which increased with the 
distance of the point of attachment from the stomach. 
This last observation suggests that a degree of resistance 
to the action of gastric juice exists at. various levels 
in the upper alimentary tract proportionate to their 
degree of normal exposure to it. Taken as a whole, all 
these experiments, among which those of Mann and 
Williamson at least have been repeatedly’ confirmed, 
point to the local action of gastric secretion as the chief 
factor in maintaining peptic ulceration, and the con- 
sistent finding of hy'perchlorhy'dria in the subjects of 
this disease supports the same conclusion. 

It is therefore a little surprising to find it seriously' 
suggested that peptic ulcer is due to a specific infection. 
Saunders, Holsinger, and Cooper/ in a recent publica- 
tion reiterate the original findings of Saunders 3 to the 
effect that a constant and distinct ty'pe of streptococcus 
can be cultivated from peptic ulcers, and adduce 
evidence that feeding cultures of this streptococcus to 
dogs subjected to one of the surgical procedures devised 
by Mann and Williamson increases the subsequent 
incidence of ulceration and alters its type. The original 
evidence in favour of this streptococcus as a cause of 
peptic ulcer included its constant appearance in cultures 
made from ulcer tissue, the morphological and . sero- 
logical homogeneity of the strains so isolated, and the 
presence of agglutinins for it in the blood of patients 
suffering from peptic ulcer. One objection to it is 
the purely’ arbitrary method of culture employed. 
Why', for instance, should a streptococcus which 
happens to grow in the depths of " semi-solid hormone 
agar ” inoculated with material containing a mixture 
of bacteria (such, even, as a loopful of pyorrhoea pus) 
be the one micro-organism that matters in that material ? 
It is arguable that this streptococcus grows constantly' 
only' because the conditions afforded for it happen to 
be more favourable than for other equally indifferent 
bacteria in the inoculum ; it is also more than probable 
that if a certain streptococcus is constantly present in 
ulcerated stomachs it is only there because it is a type 
possessing greater resistance to acid than others among 
the numerous mouth streptococci normally' swallowed 
in hundreds of millions every' hour. It is not in- 
conceivable that such a streptococcus may multiply’ in 
the base of a preformed ulcer and even give rise to 
agglutinin formation, but that is not to say that it 
produced the ulcer. There are endless gaps and 
possible fallacies in this work: it is, in fact, a good 
example of the pitfalls which beset those who imagine 
that to find the cause of a lesion one has only’ to look 
for a germ in it. Anyone with suspicions that 
Saunders's conclusions are possibly valid should read 
the paper 6 in which he claims to have isolated forty-one 
strains of streptococci " proved identical ” by' various 
serological methods from gastric ulcer, ulcerative colitis, 
carcinoma of the rectum, the cervix uteri, and carcinoma 

* Atncr. Jouru. Mid. Set., Fcbrcnrv, J934, p. 246. 
s Arch. hit. Med.. 1920, xlv, 347.* 

* Ami. Surg., 1932, xcv, 327. 
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of flic breast : it is seriously suggested that this strepto- 
coccus, which is also found in cow’s milk, plays a part, 
the nature of which is postulated in specific terms, in 
producing cancer. Such streptococci, like diphtheroids, 
are best avoided by investigators with their ultimate 
reputations at heart. 


A BUDGET OF RELIEF 

Mr. Chamberlain’s observation that we have now 
finished the story of Bleak House and are starting the 
first chapter of Great Expectations hits off the situation 
neatly, and the emergence from the danger of financial 
disaster to comparative safety is summed up in his 
remark that the realized surplus of last year almost 
exactly balances the deficit of the year before. The 
Government can congratulate the whole body of tax- 
payers, and deserves their congratulations in return, 
on this result: there is probably no other country in 
the world which would have made the same sacrifices, 
and certainly none which would have shown the same 
cheerfulness and fortitude in the task. The Chancellor 
rightly emphasized the unique position of the British 
Empire in national finance as compared with the present 
tribulations of the Exchequers of other nations. The 
world-wide falling off in international trade has affected 
the industries and finances of every country', and the 
United Kingdom, with its dependence on foreign 
sources of food and raw materials and the traditional 
importance of its mercantile marine, has felt the 
depression as acutely as any other nation. For three 
years steady and varied efforts have been made to 
encourage trade in the internal market ; the effects 
are now becoming apparent, and the contraction of 
foreign is being offset by the expansion of home trade. 
The result on the national finances has been most 
encouraging not merely in its direct effects but also as 
showing that, if the barometer of British trade is still 
a long way from " set fair,” it is at least rising steadily. 

A few weeks ago the newspapers generally were 
indulging in estimates of the disposable surplus for the 
current year, which have proved too sanguine— estimates 
of £45,000,000 and upwards were not uncommon, 
whereas the actual figure is about two-thirds of that 
amount, which, as Mr. Chamberlain very rightly said 
is “if not dazzling at any rate a very substantial 
surplus ” It is probable that in making his calcula- 
tions the Chancellor has been deliberately cautious. 
The worst that could happen after the encouragement 
of the surplus of last year and the fiscal reliefs now 
granted to taxpayers generally would be for the country 
to have to face another deficit, however small, in twelve 
months’ time. Nationally it would be deplorable 
politically it would be disastrous. Criticism of expert 
Treasury estimates is a fruitless exercise of the wits for 
anyone without the special means of informal! n 
necessary for the task, but on general grounds there 
se-ms good reason to hope for a surplus at the end 
of The present year, though no doubt it will be of 
more modest dimensions. Mr. Chamberlain laid some 


emphasis on the fact that improvements in trade are 
not immediately' fruitful so far as the Treasury' is. con- 
cerned, at least in the important spheres of income tax, 
surtax, and estate duty'. While, therefore, no increased 
yield — apart from the receipt of the £12,000,000 lost 
last year by postponement of part of the January' 
instalment — can be expected from these taxes in the 
coming year, there should be enough gain in the future 
to provide further relief for the taxpayer. 

Few will be found to cavil seriously at the 
Chancellor’s distribution of relief among the many 
classes of deserving citizens. Two-thirds of the surplus 
is absorbed by the reduction of the standard rate of 
income tax from 5s. to 4s. 6d. The effect of that is, 
of course, to reduce each taxpayer’s contribution by 
10 per cent., whereas an increase in the scale of 
allowances would give a larger relative advantage to 
the smaller taxpayers. Of all existing taxes income 
tax is probably' most acutely felt, and a standard rate 
of os. is almost impossible to justify in time of peace. 
Indeed, having regard to the reduced scale of personal 
allowances now in force it is fairly comparable in weight 
to the 6s. tax which was the maximum rate in force 
soon after the war. It is to be hoped that next year 
the allowances can be materially increased. One of 
the chief necessities of the present time is for a 
stimulated demand for ordinary' commodities and 
services, and a reduction in the tax paid by the ordinary 
citizen would operate in that direction as effectively as, 
if not more effectively than, an equal diminution in the 
amounts paid by the large companies and financial 
concerns who are chiefly affected by' the reduction m 
the standard rate from 5s. to 4s. 6d. At the same time, 
the psychological effect of that reduction will be ot the 
utmost benefit to trade generally, and we agree tia 
the Chancellor’s decision is the right one, but on y on 
the assumption that next y'ear he can at least go son 
way towards restoring the pre-1931 scale of allowance- 
Turning to smaller, though not less important, a o 
ments of relief, the restoration of the full unemp °3 ,rm . 
benefits as from July 1st, and of one-half of the spea 
“cuts” inflicted on certain groups of public ser ™" t 
including insurance doctors and pharmacists w) 
with general approval, the more so as the cos 
former will prove less than at one time seemed pro 
owing to the absorption of out-of-work opera W* J 
the improvement in trade generally. The re ^ ^ 

the horse-power tax on cars as from January ^ 
not been generally anticipated, and is a 
welcome advantage to medical practitioners. 


It is often said that there is no in 

gratitude in politics. Perusal of the general 
the past few days apparently gives ’ ‘ durable 

ment. though the gratitude may not prme^ O ^ 
and may consist largely of a hope of the 

If the latter consideration enters rather 1 pons j b Ie. 
national feeling Mr. Chamberlain is p > c0 „ rag emiY 
He has shown himself to be a pru confident 

Chancellor, and his tone of ^ in b* 

optimism gives good ground for think 0 


such thing as 
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case promise will be outrun by performance. A few 
months ago the country was watching the rising tide of 
Exchequer receipts with keen interest and increasing 
hope. The Budget statement has set bounds to 
extravagant expectations that were voiced in some 
quarters, but at the same time it has satisfied the more 
modest hopes - and kept others alive for future 
satisfaction. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF COUNCIL 
Almost the whole of this week's Supplement of fifty- 
two pages is given up to the Annual Report of Council 
for 1933-4. The detailed financial statement will appear 
next week, and the Supplementary Report of Council 
on June 23rd. These three documents, with amend- 
ments and riders to come from the Divisions and 
Branches, make up together the material for discussion 
and decision at the Annual Representative Meeting 
which opens at Bournemouth on July 20th. Even a 
casual glance through the main report published to-day 
must bring to the mind some idea of the multifarious 
activities of the world-wide organization which is known 
everywhere, to doctors and laymen alike, as the B.M.A. 
It is in part a record of work done. Thus, for example, 
the Arthritis Committee, the Nutrition Committee, and 
the Committee on Medical Education have completed 
the tasks set them, and their findings are before the 
profession. It is in part also a survey of work, already 
begun or planned, of which the main burden must be 
taken up during the next twelve months. The field 
covered by the report includes, directly or indirectly, 
every department of professional life — science, clinical 
medicine, public health, medical economics. We 
venture to say that it is the duty of every one of the 
35,000 members of the British Medical Association — 
no matter where he lives or what his branch of practice 
—to look carefully through the Supplement this week 
and make himself acquainted with its contents. There- 
after, if he feels disposed to criticize it in detail, so 
much the better for him and for the Association. 


GERMAN CARDIOVASCULAR RESEARCH 
The recent publication of the annual proceedings of 
the German Society for Cardiovascular Research 1 is 
of importance in that it contains contributions from 
some of the pioneers of modem work and also much 
suggestive matter for future work. In a masterly article 
Professor H. E. Hering deals with the reflex nervous 
control of the circulation (die Blutdruckziigler), and 
among other things shows that the significance of the 
carotid sinus nerves and the aortic nerves must be 
extended to include reflex control of vaso-dilator tone, 
of the tone of the cardio-inhibitory nerves, of tonic 
inhibition of vaso-constrictor tone, ot parasympathetic 
tone, and of tonic inhibition of the accelerators. Stohr 
of Bonn gives some interesting histological evidence of 
the nerve supply of vessels and puts forward the view 
that every cell of the entire vascular system is under 
nervous control. Koch of Bad Nauheim discusses the 
relative importance of the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic in the control of the heart and of' the 
vessels: he show s that for the heart the parasympathetic 

‘ V '’ handlun ££y Acutschen Ccsdhchajt Kwdauffmschmr 
Y* , asun £ 1.33 Htnu!s(:rpbtn von Protesor Bruno Kiscb 
Dresden ; i\ Stemkopff. CRM. 15.) 


normally preponderates, while for the vessels the sym- 
pathetic exerts the greater influence. Using Rijlant’s 
cathode-ray oscillograph, Karasek presents results on - 
the rabbit’s depressor nerve which show that normally 
the depressor is in a state of continuous excitation, and 
that in hypertension its activity increases, and in hypo- 
tension it diminishes. Bohn of Frankfurt reviews 
shortly his important experiments which, it is claimed, 
demonstrate the presence of a circulating pressor sub- 
stance in secondary hypertension (pallid type). A 
similar pressor- substance can also be shown to exist 
in the blood of " plethoric " hypertensives, but not 
to nearly the same extent. In both types pressor sub- 
stances can be shown to exist in the urine: in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid the results were confusing, since 
even when strong pressor activity could be obtained 
from the blood the cerebro-spinal fluid might be quite 
inactive. Again, in the urine anti-diuretic substances 
could be demonstrated in all types of cases, even in 
normal individuals, which rather militates against the 
pituitary hypothesis. Many other interesting papers 
appear in these proceedings which are well worth 
studying. 

SAFE MILK IN CANADA 

It is symptomatic of the increasing recognition of the 
part played by milk in carrying disease that the 
Canadian Public Health Journal has devoted its entire 
January' number to “ Safe Milk." There are altogether 
seventeen papers, mostly' by' different authors, dealing 
with this subject from various aspects. Dr. Gwatkin 
discusses contagious abortion in cattle, and mentions 
that 52 out of 102 cows showing a serum agglutina- 
tion titre of 1 in 100 or over were actually' excreting 
Br. abortus in the milk. Laboratory' tests showed that 
strains of this organism were destroyed by' exposure 
to a temperature of 140° F. for ten to fifteen minutes. 
Dr. McNabb states that during the five y'ears 1929-33 
no fewer than 480 cases of undulant fever have been 
diagnosed in Ontario alone. It is interesting to note 
that of 7,379 Widal sera tested, 836 agglutinated 
Bad. typhosum, 325 Bad. paratyphosum B, and 
289 Br. abortus. The total proportion, therefore, of 
sera agglutinating organisms of the enteric group was 
19.6 per cent., and Br. abortus 3.9 per cent. These 

figures closely’ resemble those for England and Wales 

namely, 21 per cent, and 3.5 per cent. Dr. Marguerite 
Price has continued her investigation in Toronto of non- 
pulmonary' tuberculosis of bovine origin in children. 
She has now examined 300 patients under 14 years 
of age, and found forty-five of them to be infected 
with the bovine type of bacillus. All the patients 
infected with the bovine type had consumed raw milk 
and had come from districts outside Toronto. In 
Toronto itself, where 99.8 per cent, of the milk is 
pasteurized, not a single case of bovine tuberculous 
infection has been detected. Examination of 100 
samples ol pooled raw milk before pasteurization 
revealed tubercle bacilli in twenty-six. After the same 
milk had been pasteurized, not a single sample was 
shown to be infected with tubercle bacilli by the 
guinea-pig test. This investigation is unique, and 
constitutes the strongest and most direct evidence of the 
importance of milk in causing tuberculosis that has ever 
been forthcoming. Dr. Murray presents figures of 
epidemic milk-borne infection in Canada, but is careful 
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to point out that the}' refer only to those epidemics 
which were brought to the attention of the provincial 
authorities or the local authorities of the twenty-four 
largest cities, and in which the milk supply was proved 
definitely to be incriminated. During the fourteen 
years 1920-33 there were thirty-one outbreaks of 
typhoid fever with G,33G cases and G62 deaths, three 
outbreaks of paratyphoid fever with 522 .cases and 
three deaths, five outbreaks of scarlet fever with 106 
cases and no deaths, and three outbreaks of septic sore 
throat with 584 cases and four deaths. The same 
author reports on the extent of pasteurization in 
Canada. In nineteen of the twenty-four larger cities 
an average of 60 per cent., and in the remaining five 
cities 100 per cent., is pasteurized. Hicrc are now 
twenty-five municipalities in which compulsory pasteur- 
ization of all milk is required. In view of the impor- 
tance of efficient pasteurization, Dr. Berry's article on 
common defects in pasteurizing plants is most valuable, 
and should be studied by all who are responsible for 
the supervision of pasteurization. Dr. McKay reports 
an outbreak of septic sore throat due to milk that had 
been imperfectly pasteurized, and indicates how it could 
have been obviated by adequate instruction of the 
dairyman. Other articles deal with model milk by-laws, 
clean bottles, sanitary caps for milk bottles, pasteur- 
izing equipment for small dairies, certification of 
operators in pasteurizing depots, home pasteurization 
of milk, dairy farm inspection, and the nutritional 
value of pasteurized milk. 


AIR CONDITIONING FOR ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER 
The work of the late Dr. Storm van Leeuwen in 
treating hay fever and asthma patients in a protected 
atmosphere is well known. His researches have been 
carried a stage further by Dr. L. M. Gay at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, in conjunction with the research 
department of the Frigidaire Corporation, who manu- 
facture apparatus by which the air in a room can be 
kept at a constant temperature and humidity and 
thoroughly cleaned of all impurities. A room large 
enough to accommodate four bed-patients was equipped 
with an air-conditioning unit. The windows and door 
were kept closed but not sealed. The humidity was 
maintained at 40 per cent., as agamstan outside 
humidity in August and September of SO °90 per 
c »nt The temperature was maintained at 10 below 
that of the outside air. Tests with oiled slides showed 
that although much pollen was present in the outs.de 
air none reached the room. Patients with hay fever 
uncomplicated by asthma improved strikingly in ten or 
fiftc»n minutes: within an hour the symptoms had 
gone Patients with asthma as well as hay fever did 
not wspond quite so rapidly, although within an hour 
there was a great improvement in their general condi 
tion The symptoms soon returned when the patients 
left* "the room, but if they were allowed to remain m it 
long enough they suffered less irritation afterwards from 
Jong enou S n y The air con ditioning appeared to give 

h t-°nt? f rest plriod during which they could build 
patients a res p atmosphere. Some earlier 

z 
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sphere showed that patients who spent a considerable 
amount of time and slept in the pure atmosphere gained 
a large measure of permanent relief. The experiments 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital were not continued long 
enough to demonstrate the full benefit of the protection 
of an air-conditioned atmosphere, but they served to 
indicate that air conditioning is a powerful adjunct to 
other remedies for all respiratory disorders in which 
atmospheric conditions are a contributory factor. Drs. 
T. A. and \V. H. Taylor, : in a recent article, describe 
an ingenious apparatus for conditioning the air in a 
bed tent and for supplying an atmosphere rich in 
oxygen. This might prove of use in cases of acute 
pneumonia. Experiments on the treatment of, for 
example, bronchitis ought to yield some interesting 
data. 

INVESTIGATION OF PUERPERAL SEPSIS 
In a recent circular to medical officers of health the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health states 
that the arrangements entered into by the Departmental 
Committee on Maternal Mortality for bacteriological 
investigations at a central laboratory of cases of 
puerperal sepsis have been discontinued. It is hoped, 
however, Sir George Newman continues, that medical 
officers of health will take every opportunity of 
obtaining assistance from bacteriologists attached to 
adequately equipped local laboratories in investigating 
pyrexia in lying-in women. He recommends that 
isolation and separate nursing of the patient should be 
immediately arranged, and that swabs be taken from 
the cervix, the throat, and the nose, while search for 
septic foci should be made in persons in contact with 
the patient during labour and in the subsequent forty- 
eight hours. " It should be remembered,” he adds, 
“that as contact with hands and instruments is the 
most likely mode of infection of the genital tract, par- 
ticular attention should be directed to infections or 
abrasions of the skin in anyone who has had such 
contact with the patient.” The assistance of the 
Ministry will continue to be available to all medical 
officers of health desiring help in dealing with cases of 
puerperal infection. _____ 

NERVE GRAFTING FOR FACIAL PARALYSIS 
After the meeting of the Council of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England on April 12th Mr ' • ■ 

Negus gave a demonstration to the Council of a 
illustrating ciliary activity- and the action of various 
drugs on ciliary motion. A film illustrating the resu 
of nerve grafting for the relief of facial P ara >’f “ 
carried out by Dr. A. B. Duel of New York was also 
shown The method which was adopted for the t 
tTof these ce.es eve, the result of . tag s.n« A 
experiments carried out by Dr. Duel and Si C 
Ballance in London and New York. The m 
sists in preparing a small peripheral nerve b} sect ^ 
in situ ten to twenty-one days before the ope ^ 
repair. The prepared nerve is , d 

Fallopian canal without sutures and co\er J 
foil. The interesting feature of this work is t 
with which the recovery takes place, even in c ^ 
the facial paralysis has existed fo r so_meJinty____. 

1934 (Jamtary-February). 
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Edinburgh Arts nnd Crafts Exhibition 
An exhibition in aid of the Edinburgh Koval Infirmary 
Extension Fund was opened in the Wavcrlcy Market, on 
April 7tb, by Lady Kosebery. It was organized by Dr. 
William Robertson, late medical officer of health for 
Edinburgh, and a special exhibit, arranged by Dr. A. 
Logan il timer, illustrated the development of medical 
science, particularly during tile last 200 years, in Edin- 
burgh. This exhibit included portraits of celebrated 
medical men beginning with Hippocrates and photographs 
and drawings of medical institutions, to which short notes 
were appended indicating their respective contributions 
to the history of medicine. For example, a portrait ol 
Sir J. Y. Simpson illustrated the introduction of anaes- 
thesia, and portraits of Pasteur and Koch that of bacterio- 
logy. The King Edward's Fund model hospital, which 
has already been shown in London, was also exhibited. 
This model is constructed on a scale cf 3/4 inch to the 
foot, and includes faithful reproductions of hospital fit- 
tings, „r-rny rooms, etc. Much interest was taken in the 
model, on a similar small scale, of one of the wards of 
the Royal Infirmary, complete with all its furnishings, this 
model having been constructed by the nurses and crafts 
men of the institution. Another scries of models, also by 
the same craftsmen, depicted hospital practice in different 
ages: among these were a Greek temple of healing about 
500 n.c., a Roman valctudinarium of about a.d. 200 , a 
monastic infirmary, a sixteenth century hospital, and a 
ward in the early eighteenth century infirmary at 
Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh Post-Graduate Courses 
The syllabus of the post-graduate courses in medicine 
to be held at Edinburgh during the summer contains 
particulars of the instruction obtainable in July, August, 
and September. From July 16th to August lltli there 
will be a course in obstetrics, gynaecology, and child 
life and health, at the Royal Maternity Hospital, the 
gynaecological wards of the Royal Infirmary, and the 
Royal Hospital for Sick Children ; fee £10 10s. A general 
practitioners' course will be held from August 13th to 
September Sth ; it will include applied anatomy, clinical 
medicine, infectious diseases, clinical surgery, clinical 
gynaecology, child life and health, diseases of the eye, 
diseases of the car, nose, and throat, and dermatology ; 
fee £10 10s. for four weeks, or £6 6s. for two weeks. A 
general surgical course, to be Held concurrently with the 
former, will include applied anatomy, general surgery, 
diagnosis and treatment of renal disease, abdominal 
surgery, gynaecological operations, orthopaedics, surgical 
pathology and physiology, venereal diseases, and radio- 
logy ; fee £10 10s. for four weeks, or £6 6s. for two 
weeks. Limited courses will also be held from time to 
time at fees which range from £2 2s. to £5 5s., on such 
subjects as modern diagnostic methods, diseases of the 
blood, endocrinology, diseases of the nervous system, 
urology, x-ray physics, ultra-violet radiation, ophthalmo- 
scopy, urological surgery, neurological surgery, diseases of 
the ear, nose, and throat, disorders of speech, venereal 
diseases, and surgical pathology. A course on clmical 
medicine, including radiology, has been arranged for the 
months of May and October, and a similar course m 
clinical surgery, including radiology, will be held during 
each academic term for a period of six weeks. Graduates 
may obtain the syllabus from the secretary of post- 
graduate courses in medicine, University New Buildings, 
Edinburgh. 


Dental Treatment in Fife Schools 
Dr. G. Pratt Yule, medical officer of health for the 
county of Fife, reported to a meeting of the Public Health 
Committee of the County Council, on April 3rd, that 
instances were occurring in which parents refused per- 
mission for their children to obtain school dental treat- 
ment, or in which they refused treatment recommended 
by the school dentists as essential. In many such cases 
early conservative treatment might have obviated the 
necessity lor later extraction. The attitude of these- 
parents was mainly the result of ignorance or of unwise 
sympathy towards the children. It was proposed that 
a propaganda campaign should he undertaken by the 
Dental Association in Fife during the month of June, 
since anything in the nature of compulsion would be 
harmful to the work and would reflect adversely on the 
county council. At the same meeting the terms of a 
proposed arrangement between Dunfermline Town Council 
and Fife County Council, concerning a new maternity 
home and hospital to be erected at Dunfermline, were 
considered. 

Aberdeen University Graduation 
At tile spring graduation of Aberdeen University, in 
tile Mitchell Hal) of Marischal College on April 4th, the 
Very Rev. Principal Sir George Adam Smith presided, 
and conferred the degree of M.D. upon four graduates 
and of M.B., Ch.B. upon twenty-four grnduands. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon five honorary’ gradu- 
ates, including Dr. Herbert Ritchie Spencer, emeritus 
professor of obstetric medicine in the University of 
London. 


England and Wales 

Control Midwives Board 
At the April meeting of the Central Midwives Board 
for England and Wales Dr. J. S. Fairbaim was re-elected 
chairman for the ensuing year. Sir George Buchanan, 
M.D., and Councillor V. J. Loxley were appointed respec- 
tively as representatives on the Board by the Society of 
Apothecaries of London and the Association of Municipal 
Corporations. The Ministry of Health had forwarded a 
copy of a further letter from the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, expressing the opinion that the Board should 
be so constituted that representatives of local authorities 
should be in a majority, and that, of the representatives 
of local authorities, the association, as representing county 
boroughs and non-county boroughs, should appoint the 
greater number. The Board resolved : That consideration 
be given to the question of the reconstitution of the Board 
generally, and that such consideration be commenced at 
the next meeting. It was agreed to reply as follows 
to a letter from the Medical Secretary of the Britis 
Medical Association : 

(1) That a midwife is only required to summon medical Uelp 
if there be any illness of the patient or child, or any abnor 
nudity occurring during pregnancy, labour, or lying-in, 
the summoning by her of medical help in any" other inslanc 
would not come within Section 14 o! the Midwives Act, * 
(2) that the Board is of opinion that the footnote to toe 
of sending Sot medical help makes it quite clear tha ^ 
midwife must not send a copy of the form to the doc or 
cases in which help is sought by a relative or friend ony. « 
the Board is not aware of any difficulties in the matter av » 
arisen in the past ; (3) that the Board has no power to J 
questions regarding the payment of fees by local super 
authorities under Section 14 of the Mid wives Act, 
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The list of examiners, as submitted for the ensuing year, 
was approved, and the names of Drs. A. C. H. Bell and 
J. D. S. Hew were added to the list of supernumerary 
examiners at the London centre. The list of lecturers 
and institutions where lectures may be delivered was 
approved, and also the list of institutions, homes, and 
midwives at which and under whom pupil midwives may 
be trained, subject to satisfactory arrangements on certain 
points being made in certain cases. The Board recorded 
its sincere appreciation of the service rendered by Dr. T. 
Vincent Dickinson as one of its members from October, 
1927, to March, 1934. 

New Child Welfare Centre in St. Marylebone 
An appeal has now been issued by the Borough of 
St. Marylebone Health Society for financial assistance 
in building a model welfare centre and day nursery on 
a site offered by the Hon. Gerald Portman in the heart 
of the poorest quarter of the borough. The institution 
would comprise a school of mothercraft, treatment clinics, 
and a day nursery. -The land presented is occupied at 
present by five small houses and an ex-public house, 
where the present child welfare work of this kind is being 
carried on. Since 1915, when it began, the work has far 
outstripped the available accommodation, and the day 
nursery, which has been operating since 1916 elsewhere, 
has been compelled to evacuate its premises, now required 
by the St. Marylebone Housing Association for its scheme 
of building much-needed flats for the working classes. 
The memorial fund which has been launched to com- 
memorate the pioneer labours of the late Dr. Christine 
Murrell in this neighbourhood and elsewhere is to be 
devoted to the permanent equipment of part of the new 
building, with which it is proposed to associate her name. 
The appeal contains a short account of the efforts of the 
St. Marylebone Health Society since its inauguration 
twenty-seven years ago. Infant consultation centres and 
clinics have gradually grown in number, and have been 
combined with a school of mothercraft, a dental clinic for 
mothers and school children, a massage clinic, and an 
artificial sunlight department. The organizing secretary 
of the society is Miss Mostyn Bird, 9, Windsor Court, 
Bayswater, W.2. 

Society for Relief of Widows and Orphans of 
Medical Men 

A quarterly court of the directors of the Society for 
Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men was held 
on April 1 Ith, with Mr. V. Warren Low, president, in 
the chair. The deaths of four members were reported 
and one new member was elected. A first application 
for relief from the widow ol a member was considered. 
Her late husband was elected a life member in 1921 and 
the widow was left practically destitute with nine children, 
four under 16 years of age. The court voted her a yearly 
grant of £60 and one of £50 a year for each child under 
16 thus the yearly grant she will receive will be £260, 
and, in addition, she will probably receive- at Christmas 
a present of £10 for herself and £40 for the four children. 
A striking example of the benefits to be derived from 
membership of the society. Membership is open to any 
registered medical practitioner who, at the time of his 
election, is resident within a twenty-mile radius of 
Charing Cross. The annual subscription ranges from two 
to four guineas, according to the age of the candidate. 
Eightv-five pounds was voted to five widows to enable 
them to continue their children’s education, as the ordinary 
grants cease at the age of 16. The annual general meeting 
was fixed for May Sth at 5 p.m. Full particulars of the 
society may be obtained from the secretary, at its offices, 
11, Cliandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.l. 


Reports of Societies 


TREATMENT OF HYPEREMESIS GRAVIDARUM 

At the March Meeting of the Section of Obstetrics of the 
Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland Dr. O'Donel 
Browne read notes of a case of severe hvperemesis 
gravidarum treated by jej unostomy. 

The patient was 30 years old and seven or eight weeks 
pregnant. On her first pregnancy she had aborted at the 
fourth month, and s'6me vomiting was present. The vomiting 
on this, the second pregnancy, had been severe for two and 
a half weeks before admission to a nursing home. She pre- 
sented all the signs of advanced hyperemesis, with acidosis, 
cracked tongue, sordes, and persistent vomiting. Constipation 
was present, and relieved by simple enema. Retroversion of 
the pregnant uterus was treated and a support inserted. 
Salines were given with glucose by bowel and luminal as 
sedative treatment. During tire first forty-eight hours' treat- 
ment the condition worsened feo rapidly, with development 
of incontinence and restlessness, that fluids were imperatively 
and urgently needed. Further rectal administration was im- 
possible, the veins being collapsed and subcutaneous salines 
too slow to allow an} r of these methods. 

Jejunostt^my was performed under local anaesthesia. Con- 
tinuous drip saline through a large rubber catheter into the 
duodenum was begun, and was continued for four days. 
Glucose 10 per cent, was added, and on the fourth day two 
ounces of castor oil were given by tube ; and, subsequent to 
bowel action, whey and other light feeding, also by tube. 
The progress of the case was altogether satisfactory'. Vomit- 
ing ceased within seventy-two hours ; urine excretion and 
bowel action were established ; the jej unostomy was closed ; 
and the patient was sent home within two weeks. Further 
progress was normal except for premature stillbirth of a 
normally developed foetus. 

Dr. Browne expressed the opinion that luminal in large 
doses, until restlessness was controlled, was most impor- 
tant. This, together with the immediate introduction of 
fluids with glucose, was regarded as the chief factor in the 
successful treatment of the condition. He did not recom- 
mend jej unostomy as a routine treatment. It was, however, 
seen to be of the greatest value in urgent cases such as 
this. Emptying the uterus appeared to be useless in the 
majority of cases, unless either the foetus was dead or the 
operation was performed at a very early stage of the 
disease. In less urgent cases constant drip salines with 
glucose intravenously were favoured. This was best done 
by fixation of the leg on a splint and introduction of the 
fluid by the saphenous vein at the ankle. 

Mr. j. Owens said that when he first saw Dr, Browne's 
patient he thought the outlook extremely bad. She was 
obviously very toxic, and there was acetone in her urine 
and in her breath. He opened the abdomen under local 
anaesthesia, through a left rectus incision. The vomit in 
this case was not examined for glucose. Since operating 
on this patient he had done two or three jejunostomies 
and introduced glucose and saline, and had had the vomit 
examined, and it had always contained glucose. It was 
possible to get in from five to six pints of a 5 per cent, 
glucose and saline solution in twenty-four hours. Dr. 
N ini an Falkixer referred to a case in which he had intro- 
duced glucose intravenously, and in which the response 
was very satisfactory’. The patient was not, however, in 
such a very serious condition as Dr. Browne’s patient was. 
Most cases of severe vomiting in pregnanev that he came 
across he treated in this way. If patients were seen before 
dehydration was advanced the administration of Lugol’s 
solution often did good. 

Dr. J. Cunningham said *that these cases of toxic 
vomiting were very troublesome, especially in hospital 
practice, and he thought the reason was that they did 
not go to hospital soon enough. He felt that in teaching 
sufficient stress was not laid on the importance of hyper- 
emesis gravidarum. It was sometimes taught that in- 
duction of abortion was part of the treatment of this 
condition. Abortion should not be necessarv, and there 
had never been any indication given by anybody as to 
when abortion should be induced. If the patient had gone 
as far as having the liver damaged abortion would not 
do any good. He himself thought that the injection of 
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corpus luteum and other such drugs was useless in the 
treatment ol hyperemesis gravidarum. Patients required 
at least five pints of water a day, and, if possible, an 
effort should be made to give fluid by the bowel. If it 
could not be given by the bowel it could be given either 
intramuscularly or intravenously. 

Qor.v thought, that most of the extreme cases 
of hyperemesis gravidarum were seen loo late by a doctor, 
By the time they were seen they were usually suffering 
a P v °iound degree oi dehydration with acidosis, 
which had to be dealt with at once. The degree of 
toxaemia which was present killed the foetus. In really 
severe cases the cause of the liyperemesis was usually not 
ascertained. It was presumed to be due to a toxaemia, 
but where the toxaemia came from was not known. It 
should be borne in mind that vomiting was not a natural 
concomitant of pregnancy. 

Dr. R. M. Corbet referred to the question of getting 
a tube out of the rectum into the colon, and said he 
would not try this difficult and lengthy procedure with 
a patient who was in such a bad condition as Dr. 
Browne's. He thought it could not be done properly 
without inserting two fingers into the rectum. This led 
to pulling the patient about a good deal, in some cases 
more than was justifiable. He had recently, rembved the 
corpus luteum of pregnancy from a patient 'who was six 
months pregnant, and she had not vomited at all. 

Dr. E. A. Keelan referred to a case of his in which 
there was great distension, associated with vomiting. 
Jejunostomy was done and the patient made a good 
recovery, but in a few days she miscarried. He also 
referred to another case in which there was severe vomit- 
ing for four days, and intussusception. Jejunostomy was 
done and the patient recovered. He mentioned the neces- 
sity for teaching that vomiting in the early stages of 
pregnancy might be very dangerous. 

The Master of the Rotunda said that cases of exces- 
sive vomiting were often found later in pregnancy as well 
as during the early stages. The pulse was, in his opinion, 
the real indication of the patient's condition. In one case 
of his recently there was albumin, and ,Fouchet’s test was 
positive. She was given saline treatment. Her pulse 
kept going up slowly. After ten days, labour was induced 
at thirty-four weeks, and a live baby, weighing four 
pounds three ounces, was bom. Immediately after the 
birth vomiting ceased. He felt that but for induction of 
labour the patient might have died. 

Dr. Bethel Solosions said that this was the first case 
of hyperemesis treated by jejunostomy and reported from 
Great Britain and Ireland. Professor Moorhead, in 1919, 
ascribed persistent vomiting after some abdominal opera- 
tions to vagus shock with motor paralysis of the stomach 
and over-secretion from the stomach, and suggested, when 
other treatments failed, that the establishment of an 
enterostomy opening high up in the bowel might save 
some patients. Sir William Wheeler had made the sugges- 
tion to him (Dr. Solomons), but a suitable case had not 
appeared. To Mr. Owens, who had been Sir William's 
assistant, great credit was due for the excellent result in 
the case under discussion. Mr. Victor Bonney advocated 
similar treatment for intestinal obstruction, which he 
believed to be due to spastic contraction of one segment 
of gut, with disturbance of gas production and gas 
absorption. He, Dr. Solomons, had tried various treat- 
ments for hyperemesis : he had not had 1 gratifying results 
either with intravenous glucose or intensive calcium treat- 
ment He thought it quite wrong to condemn entirely the 
evacuation of the uterus. All obstetricians could remem- 
ber ca^es which might have been saved if the uterus had 
been emptied. Death after induction was due to the 
fact that the induction was carried out too late. There 
were many cases where the infant was dead, especially 
about twenty to twenty-four weeks, where minor Caesarean 
section either vaginal or abdominal, was a life-saving 
procedure Induction took too long and hysterotomy 
was attended with better results. The way to avoid 
dpiths from hvperemesis was education, but he believed 
that the mothers of the patients required most education. 
Thev told these girls that vomiting was a natural part of 
pregnancy. - Thus the specialist saw the case when it was 
ve^ far advanced. Institutions seemed to vary m then 


ideas as to what hyperemesis was, for the answer to a 
questionary he had circulated seemed to show that ordin- 
ary vomiting was sometimes considered as hyperemesis. 
He based his nomenclature on excessive vomiting, accom- 
panied by constitutional symptoms and either the presence 
of albumin in the urine or a positive Fouchet test. 
Many serious cases would be prevented by early pre- 
natal attendance with instruction. Any colonic lavage 
or prolonged treatment would,' in his opinion, have killed 
this patient. 


NEPHRITIS 

At a meeting of the Devon and Exeter Medico-Chirurgicai 
Society on March 29th, with the president, Mr. R. 
Wayland Smith, in the chair. Dr. F. A. Roper gave an 
account of two cases which illustrated the nephrotic and 
azotaemic types of nephritis respectively. 

The first case (of nephrosis) was that of a woman aged 41, 
who had had slight generalized oedema for three weeks before 
admission to hospital on March 16th, since when diuresis had 
been within normal limits and the blood pressure constant at 
138 systolic and 90 diastolic. Albuminuria was considerable 
(1.2 per cent.) ; casts were present ; but there were no blood 
cells. The urine was sterile on culture. The blood urea had 
been found to be 32 mg. per 100 c.cra. of blood. 

The second case (of azotaemic nephritis) was that of a 
woman aged 48, who had been admitted to hospital on 
February 28th with a history of persistent vomiting for nine 
weeks. On arrival at hospital she was in a collapsed con- 
dition, and obviously very* ill, but there was no oedema. 
The blood pressure was 175/104 on admission ; but since the 
vomiting had ceased the systolic pressure had been constant 
at 200. Diuresis had set in after the first few days in hospital. 
On March 1st the blood urea was 192 mg. per 100 c.cm. of 
blood ; on March 5th, 144 mg. ; on March 16th, 67 mg- : 
and on March 29th, 44 mg. The urine on admission contained 
blood cells, albumin 0.15 per cent,, and a large number ol 
granular casts: these were now absent. The eye grounds 
showed evidence of arteriosclerosis, but no retinal haemor- 
rhages were noted. 

Dr. Roper said that the cases were of especial interest 
from the point of view of dietetic treatment. In the 
nephrotic type, with a blood urea within normal range, 
a generous nitrogenous diet had been employed from the 
first, whilst in the azotaemic case a diet rich in carbo- 
hydrates and low in protein had been indicated. 

Dr. R. R. Traiix mentioned the class of case in which 
acute nephritis with haematuria was associated with 
tonsillitis, and asked if, in such circumstances, Dr. Koper 
would recommend an albuminous diet. Dr. Margaret 
Jackson asked if bleeding had been employed in tn e 
second case, and remarked that- in her experience the 
good effects so arrived at were not shown in the bloo 
pressure, which tended to remain unaltered by bloo 
letting. - 

Dr. Roper, in reply, stated that the reduction of tne 
protein intake was of prime importance when treating 
cases of the azotaemic type. The nephritis referred to y 
Dr. Traill would probably be of a mixed type, and . ? 
blood urea figure offered the best guidance on the die 
question. He certainly advocated bleeding in cases of 
azotaemic type, although the collapsed state in the cas 
just related had seemed to contraindicate this. Moipm < 
had been decried in such conditions, but he himsel a 
not feared to prescribe it in this and like instances. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF TROPICAL RESIDENTS 
At a meeting of the Medical Society of Individnaj 
Psychology on April 12th Dr. H. C Squires ; read * 
paper on " Individual Psychology and the Europe 

the Tropics.” . , p f 

Dr. Squires said that he recognized the important 
exposure to the physical effects of unaccustomed t P 
ture, light, and humidity, and to parasitic an ‘ 
tropical disabilities, but emphasized that those s 
which were sufficiently serious to result m invaliding 
largely those with a cosmopolitan distribution, i ^ 
of Europeans living under tropical condition ns y C ho- 
of consideration from the standpoint of indii P 
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logy, not simply and solely because they were individuals, 
but because they were individuals in a particular setting. 
If certain categories of individuals were taken for com- 
parison (and he had taken males in Government service 
in England and those in Government service or work- 
ing as missionaries in the Tropics) certain definite 
facts emerged. The first was that roughly the percentage 
of invaliding for psychoneuroses alone, or lor psycho- 
logical reasons in general, to the total number invalided 
was three times as great for the tropical as for the home 
figures. Secondly, - a comparison of the age groups and 
length of service groups revealed marked differences. 
The most striking of these related to invaliding for psycho- 
neuroses during the early years of service. In England, 
for three years' service and under, for six years' service 
and under, and for ten years’ service and under, the 
percentages were 6, 8, and 14.5 respectively. Those for 
the Tropics at the same periods were 41, 56, and 72. He 
regarded the group invalided with three years' service or 
less as the most important. It appeared that a transfer 


to the Tropics might precipitate a state of affairs com- 
parable to that occurring at such special epochs as the 
commencement of school life, adolescence, and marriage, 
when new responsibilities had to be undertaken in novel 
circumstances. Dr. Squires then discussed the motives 
that might lead individuals to spend a large portion of 
their lives in the Tropics, and the bearing of these 
motives on the figures already given. While realizing the 
importance of such factors as a family connexion and 
'economic conditions, he said that for some individuals 
life in the Tropics might appear as something in the 
nature of an escape. Individual psychologists were 
especially capable of understanding such motives, which 
had much to do with feelings of inadequacy and 
inferiority. Finally, Dr. Squires gave instances to show 
how, under tropical conditions, such feelings might create 
great and sometimes insurmountable difficulties in the 
individual's attempt to cope with one or more of the 
three Adlerian life tasks — those associated with employ- 
ment, society, and sex. 


Correspondence 


The Milk Question 

Sir, — In your issue of April 7th (p. 643), Dr. A. H. 
Macdonald, the chief medical officer of Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, states that: " Our experience, through a suc- 
cession of years, shows that tubercle is not the result of 
drinking raw milk.” . Is it possible for Dr. Macdonald 
to supply the evidence for this statement, and to define 
what is meant by " tubercle ”? — I am, etc., 

Leeds, April 15th. MoYNWAN. 

Sir. — I do not doubt the accuracy of the figures in 
regard to the source of tubercle bacilli in milk which 
have been produced by Dr. \V. G. Savage (April 7th, 
p. 642), whose authority in respect of milk is un- 
questioned ; but according to the People's League of 
Health report, upon which your leader was based (and 
which I confess never to have seen until this week), 
about S20.000 cows are infected with tuberculosis in 
England and Wales, and only 4,100 have udder tubercu- 
losis. Does this latter figure account for all tuberculous 
inlected milk, and therefore for all cases of bovine disease 
in the country? The true state of affairs in regard to 
bovine infection is not at all clear. From the same report 
the estimated proportion of bovine infection in non- 
respiratory cases in England and Wales for the ten years 
ending 1920 was 23 per cent., whereas, according to the 
report of the Central Tuberculosis Laboratory, Wales, the 
corresponding figure is 10 per cent. How is this difference 
accounted for? My own opinion is that there are not 
nearly as many bovine infections as is generally believed. 

Two statements from the report are instructive. 

" Xo obvious reduction in the proportion of milk infected 
with tubercle bacilli has occurred in the past ten years. ... It 
is doubtful if pasteurization and sterilization of milk can be 
chiefly responsible for the rapid decline in non-pulmonarv 
tuberculosis during the past thirty years.” 

No adequate explanation for this is given, but so far 
as bovine infections are concerned I suggest- that cleaner 
methods of milk production qye the reason, because in 
my opinion contaminations Ollier than tubercle bacilli 
facilitate the entry ol that organism. An all-round clean 
milk means fewer cases of tuberculosis, despite the 
presence of tubercle bacilli. The P.L.H. report suggests 
that milk from tubercle-free herds should be sold raw or 
pasteurized, which means that other infective organisms, 
whose presence is used as an argument for pasteurization, 
arc adequately dealt with by clean methods: I am glad 
to find that the committee agrees with me in this. The 
report, however, suggests that the larger urban authorities 


should be enabled to make pasteurization compulsory. 
The rural population does not need any such provision 
apparently: is it immune to milk-bome diseases? The 
present grading of milk is "based on its degree of con- 
tamination and nothing else. Why not have clean raw 
milk and pasteurized milk both sold at the same price? 
Make the producer of contaminated milk pay the cost of 
the process. If .you must grade it, do so according to 
its food value. 

I maintain, as before, that pasteurization under present 
conditions frustrates all efforts at obtaining the clean milk 
supply which is essential in the first place. — I am, etc., 

Hounslow, April 16th. S. E° r BES. 


Heredity and Mental Deficiency 

Sir, — In his article in the Journal of March 31st (p. 584) 
Professor Charles McNeil rightly draws attention to the 
fact that the importance of the hereditary factor in the 
causation of mental deficiency has usually been exagger- 
ated. I remember Dr. Robert Hutchison emphasizing 
this point at the meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion at Bradford in 1924. 

In a recent article 1 of mine on the subject I quoted 
Dr. John Thomson’s figures, and emphasized the need for 
remembering the danger to the brain of the foetus in utero 
and to the baby at birth and during the neo-natal period. 
We must, however, first of all be sure that the figures from 
which we draw our conclusions are from a study of cases 
which are really representative of ail classes of the popula- 
tion, and of all types of mental deficiency. Are we quite 
sure that Dr. John Thomson’s cases were so? I have 
always felt that the cases sent to a physician in consulting 
and hospital practice tend to be of the special types, and 
thus different from those seen, for instance, by a school 
medical officer. There is sure to be some selection as to 
medical interest by general practitioners and others refer- 
ring cases to a physician. Dr. Manson has also drawn 
attention to this possible fallacy in his letter in your issue 
of April 7th. 

In assessing the causation of mental deficiency are we to 
ignore the numberless instances of family trees, with the 
taint of feeble-mindedness running through them, and 
instances such as those quoted by Ireland, 5 where two 
” idiots ” married and had three ” idiot ” children? 
I think that the verdict of medical practitioners who 
have knowledge of generations of different families, and 
of those who have studied the family histories of the 
mentally deficient, will be that there ‘is a large element 
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of heredity in the causation of mental deficiency. The 
report of the Departmental Committee, 3 which was 
unanimous, should be held to be authoritative. 

I hold that hereditary mental deficiency is an indefinite 
variation, and is to some extent due to chance, but is 
much more likely to occur in a psychopathic stock. Such 
a Stock is likely to show variation cither way, and thus it 
may well be that some of the parents of aments are 
highly intelligent. Furthermore, as has actually been 
found to be (lie case,' the offspring of two mentally 
defective parents are not necessarily all mentally defec 
live. They are, however, likely to be so, just as one 
or other of the parents of a mentally defective child is 
likely to be dull or feeble-minded, or to come of a psycho 
pathic stock. — I am, etc., 

Manchester, April loth. C. Paget Lapage. 

Sir. — W hilst it will be agreed that Professor Charles 
McNeil is to be congratulated on the excellence of his 
contribution in your issue of March 3lst, and on his desire 
to bring to wider notice the clinical study of Dr. John 
Thomson, on which he comments, certain observations 
are essential if misconceptions are to be avoided. 

A reference to the universally accepted statement of 
the relative incidence of various grades of defect, and 
their classification into clinical and pathologicat types, 
in th.i report of the Mental Deficiency Committee, 1929, 
will afford convincing evidence that the cases analysed 
by Dr. Thomson were representative, not of mental 
defectives, but of the lower grades of mental defectives — 
a vastly different matter. 

As " all of these cases were under 5 years of age 
at their first examination,” and in face of the extremely 
low proportion of cases of simple primary amentia, one 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that the nature of the 
cases was such that they were diagnosable as defectives 
before, or at the age of, 5 years. That is to say, they 
consisted mostly of imbeciles and idiots, for fceblc-minded- 
ness cannot be diagnosed with reasonable certainty as a 
rule at the age of 5 years. That this is so will be 
apparent from the definition itself, without appeal to 
authority. The conclusions of Professor McNeil arc con- 
sistent with those of the majority of investigators only 
if they do in fact refer to such lower-grade defectives, 
to the exclusion of what have recently been called sub- 
cultural aments. 

It is also suggested that investigations which have been 
made in institutions for mental defectives have been 
criticized on the grounds that ” cases regarded as heredi- 
tary tend to be concentrated there." This is not so, but 
rather it is the case that lower-grade defectives tend to be 
concentrated in institutions, and, by general consent, a 
relatively small proportion are hereditary. 

During 1931 and 1932 I carried out an investigation 
into the incidence and circumstances of retarded school- 
children and mental defectives in a rural area of a total 
population of 45.000-odd inhabitants. This was presented 
to the University of Leeds as a thesis for a doctorate. 
With the permission of the senate of the University I 
propose, in the course of a few weeks, to submit for 
publication in this Journal a summary of that part of the 
thesis which relates to mental defectives and their family 
histories. Having said this much I do not wish to antici- 
pate to a greater extent than to say that my findings 
substantiate the above observations, and lead to the con- 
clusion that hereditary influences are evident in 75 per 
cent, of defectives of all grades, but much less in lower- 
grade defectives. I am, etc., j. Grundy, 

Assistant County Medical Officer, 

rtnnth'V oM. April 10th. East Suffolk County Council. 
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Gonorrhoea in the Female 
Sir, Professor R. S. Statham, in his article on the 
treatment of gonorrhoea in the female (published on 
April 7th), referring to acute salpingitis as a complication 
of gonorrhoea, states: "This complication is known to 
be very rare in women who have never become pregnant, 
for the reason that while the internal os remains intact 
it is almost impervious to any organism." My experience 
does not bear out this statement. I am constantly coming 
across cases of quite young nulliparous girls, many of 
whom find their way to my clinic via the gynaeco- 
logical department, whose first symptoms of gonorrhoea 
have been those of the acute salpingitis from which 
they were found to be suffering. I find it difficult to 
believe that in all these cases mechanical interference with 
the internal os has taken place, and that the mucous 
channel, along which the menses can pass in one direction 
and the spermatozoon in another, is impervious to the 
gonococcus. I have always understood this condition to be 
relatively common among recently married women, and 
have heard it referred to by at least one gynaecologist 
as " honeymoon appendicitis." — I am, etc.. 


London, \V., April 10th. 


G. L. M. McElligott, 
Director, Venereal Diseases Department, 
St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington. 


Definition of Menstruation 
Sir, — In the Journal of March 24th (p. 566), 
" M.B.Oxon." seems to think that the conflicting views 
of various writers expressed in previous numbers of your 
estimable paper on the definition of such an apparently 
simple conception as that of menstruation constitute a 
scandal in the history of gynaecology. ” As things arc,” 
he says, " many medical men must feel that the ground . 
is slipping from under their feet." The letter seems 
to imply that a complete definition of menstruation which 
is fixed and immutable should be one of the fundamental 
props of gynaecology. If that prop is removed the 
science of gynaecology is in danger of falling to pieces - 
like a house of cards. The writer is under the false 
impression that definitions in the empirical sciences such 
as medicine are similar to those in the abstract sciences 
such as mathematics. There is a world of difference, nj 
mathematics definitions are " made,” not " discovered. 
We construct, at the outset, our own definitions by a 
mental synthesis of certain elements, and nothing more. 
We do not, therefore, need the methods of induction to 
eliminate irrelevant conditions. These mental syntheses 
or conceptual definitions, whiclf are fixed and immutable, 
constitute the foundation stones on which is built 
the superstructure of mathematical science. Conceptua 
definitions do not represent real things. They repre- 
sent ideals or, in the jargon of philosophy', abstrac 
universals. In the empirical sciences, on the other, 
hand, definitions are something more than menta 
constructions. They claim to represent the essence 
or nature of real things. As these essences are g 1 ' eI ’ 
in complex reality, we have to “find” them, and no 
merely to construct them. They are not discovered y 
intuition. They are changing concepts which 
out ” of the principle of the uniformity of nature— ; - 
root principle of every branch of empirical science— by ■ 
conservation of the "essentials" and the elimma 
of the accidentals. Mathematical definitions, then, c 
stitute the solid foundation stones of a magnificent P ! 
of architecture which laughs at nature. Real or empm 
definitions, on the .other hand, have a growth and oev g 
ment like that of a living organism in which tne 
dental variations are rubbed off by the process o t • 
and error. As we shall soon see, the difference ^ 
opinion on the definition of menstruation which na 
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upset the faith of " M.B.Oxon.” should not be regarded 
as flat contradictions. They represent, rather, diflerent 
stages in the development of that definition. 

Until comparatively recently menstruation was defined 
as a periodic shedding of blood from the uterus occurring 
at the time of ovulation. In the light of further experi- 
ence it was discovered that menstruation, instead of 
synchronizing with ovulation, did not take place until 
approximately fourteen days after that event. I need 
hardly say that it took some considerable time before the 
new definition was accepted. Further investigation ap- 
peared to show that decidual necrosis was an essential 
feature of the menstrual process. Within the last few 
years anovular menstruation, accompanied by endo- 
metrial change, has been observed in monkeys by Comer 
and others during a certain season of the year. According 
to Novak and other accredited observers, the persistence 
of the interval type of endometrium throughout the entire 
menstrual cycle of the human female at all seasons of 
the year is not an uncommon occurrence. This can be 
interpreted only to mean that anovular menstruation 
occurs in women as well as in monkeys. Wilfred Shaw 
does not deny the possibility, but he regards anovular 
menstruation in women as pathological, not physiological. - 
The distinction between what is pathological and what 
is physiological is based so frequently upon pragmatic or 
human, rather than upon logical, considerations that the 
pathological category is a convenient pot pourri which 
receives everything that fails to agree with preconceived 
notions. “ What,” says Hartman, ” could we not learn 
of normal physiology by salvage from this heap!" The 
"premenstrual endometrium” and “ intermenstrual bleed- 
ing ” have already been rescued from the category of 
the pathologic. There are equally good grounds for 
elevating anovular menstruation from the rubric ” patho- 
logic ” to the " physiologic.” In order to keep within 
the facts it would appear that ovulation is not an 
essential part of the mechanism of menstruation. 

The periodicity of menstruation, which is, after all, 
its most fundamental and impressive feature, has been 
traditionally regarded as. sui generis, entirely unrelated 
to the oestrous and reproductive cycles of the lower 
animals. Studies in comparative physiology have dis- 
turbed the traditional view. In a paper which I con- 
tributed to the British Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaeco- 
logy of the British Empire (1931, xxxviii, No. 4), I indi- 
cated many arguments, both biological and biochemical, 
in support of the view that in ovulational menstruation 
the oestrous and reproductive cycles during the second half 
of the menstrual cycle are telescoped into each other, 
so to speak. In anovular menstruation there is only one 
cycle — the oestrous cycle. If this view is accepted, then 
we shall have to reconstruct our definition of menstrua- 
tion in order to harmonize it with the findings of com- 
parative physiology and biochemistry. In the paper of 
mine to which I have already referred I have defined 
menstruation to be a periodic shedding of blood from the 
uterus during the child-bearing period which, accom- 
panied by ovulation, represents pro-ocstrual and pseudo- 
pregnant degeneration telescoped into each other : 
unaccompanied by ovulation it represents pro-ocs!rual 
degeneration alone. 

We must carefully distinguish between, the nature or 
•meaning of menstruation as defined and its causalitv. 
A solution of the former is logically prior to that of the 
latter. It is obvious that we must know what a thing 
is before we can account for its causality. The unfolding 
of the nature of menstruation is not an instantaneous 
affair. It is a long-drawn-out affair, like the growth of 
a living organism, as I have already said. We should 
expect, therefore, a corresponding development of the 
causal concept, and that is really what we find. How- 


ever, we are concerned at present with the definition of 
menstruation, not its genesis or causality'. 

I agree with ” M.B.Oxon.” that the various writers 
expressed their conflicting views upon the definition cf 
menstruation in language that was indecorous and intem- 
perate. Dr. Wilfred Shaw was hardly fair to the reputa- 
tion of such a world-renowned gynaecologist as Novak. 
A dignified protest by the latter called forth, I am glad 
to say, a handsome apology from Wilfred Shaw. Pro- 
fessor Blair-Bell’s letter to the Journal did not help to 
mend matters. In his defence of Novak and the American 
school from the unwarranted attack of Wilfred Shaw he 
tried to belittle the reputation of the latter. Shaw’s 
reputation in histological research, which has thrown con- 
siderable light on menstruation and menstrual disorders, 
is assured. I do not suppose that the deliberate omission 
by Blair-Bell of Shaw’s name from the new edition of 
the Principles of Gynaecology will dim the lustre of that 
I reputation. — I am, etc., 

D. J. Ca.n-.von, M.B., B.Ch., M.A.O. 

Infirmary House, Kildare. 


Leucocyte Counts 

Sir, — I n a leading article in the Journal of March 
3!st, on the normal leucocyte count, you state that 
“ the numbers of leucocytes in the peripheral blood are 
subject to wide and rapid fluctuations,” and, further, 
that a series of counts performed regularly on a single 
individual at the same time of day betrayed " only a 
capricious irregularity.” 

I have for some years been carrying out detailed 
blood counts on the same lines in both ” normal ” and 
tuberculous individuals, but I have always obtained the 
sample of blood from a vein in the antecubital fossa. 
Working with venous blood, I have carried out counts 
at intervals of from half an hour to twenty-four hours 
in the same individual, and again at the same hour each 
day for two or three weeks. I have found the daily 
fluctuation in the total leucocyte count to be seldom more 
than 1,000 cells per c.mm. in the absence of clinical 
change in the subject, or of the injection of vaccines, etc. 
I have satisfied myself that, apart from minor variations, 
the percentages of cells in the differential count remain 
reasonably constant from day to day. I feel sure that 
the unsatisfactory- results which have been obtained by 
using specimens of blood extruded from the capillaries 
and tissues are dependent, as your leading article suggests, 
on local conditions. — I am, etc., 

Colindale Hospital. London, N.W.9, I— E. Houghton. 

April 10th. 


Liver Therapy in llie Tropics 

Sir,— With reference to the article in the Journal of 
March 31st (p. 57S) on ” Pernicious Anaemia in an 
Asiatic,” I was very much interested in Dr. Spaar'6 
account of his treatment of this case. 

It is satisfactory to note that, although the progress 
of the case was slower than one usuallv experiences in 
the treatment of cases of pernicious anaemia with liver 
therapy, the result was eventually satisfactory. 1 think 
that the explanation of the slow response is more or less 
apparent. On studying the blood counts on various davs 
in relation to treatment it is at once evident that treat- 
ment with hepatex P.A-F. was instituted prior to the 
removal of six septic stumps. From my own personal 
experience of rather similar cases in this country I am 
satisfied that the presence of septic stumps, or in fact any 
septic focus, is quite sufficient to diminish seriously the 
effect of liver therapy, and in all probabilitv, had the 
septic stumps been removed in this case prior to the 
institution of liver therapy, the response would have 
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bean very much more satisfactory and progress more 
rapid. I think that Dr. Spaar is probably mistaken in 
assuming that preparations of liver extract are prone to 
deteriorate in the Tropics, since it is not in accordance 
with many reports X have received from other tropical 
sources, in which it has been found that liver therapy 
has proved quite satisfactory, not only in the treatment 
of pernicious anaemia, but also in sprue. — I am, etc., 

Runcorn, Cheshire, April 4th. H - A - Mitchell. M.D. 


Tlie Human Factor in Road Accidents 

Sir, — T he Road Traffic Bill, which has just passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons, should arouse 
particular interest iu the medical profession for two im- 
portant reasons. The first, and the more weighty, lies 
in the circumstance that it is the medical profession which 
can contribute more successfully than any other agency 
to the prevention of accidents. The second and more 
trivial reason is the grievance which the profession 
undoubtedly feels in that it carries the burden of 
first-aid in injuries, often without any corresponding 
remuneration. 

An admirable little pamphlet, a copy of which I enclose, 
has been published within the last three months by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, a body whose 
work and very existence is too much ignored both by 
the public and by the profession.* I have chaffed 
Lord Macmillan, who is President of the Institute and 
also Chairman of the University of London Court, on 
the relative failure of the Institute in making its work 
more widely known. I hope that this letter may attract 
the attention of some of my colleagues to flic importance 
of the new methods, devised largely by the Institute, for 
testing motor drivers. 

I made an effort, but without success, during the debate 
on the second reading to induce the Minister of Transport 
to give some consideration to the human factor m the 
production of accidents, a factor which the Bill almost 
completely ignores. The experience oi the medical 
profession, acquired after long observation of factory 
accidents, has surely convinced everyone familiar with the 
subject of the predominant importance of the human 
factor in the production of accidents. In his report for 
1932 the Chief Inspector of Factories makes the significant 
observation that however perfectly machinery may be 
guarded not much more than a further 10 per cent, 
reduction in the appalling present factory accident rate 
could thus be effected, but by consideration of the human 
as against the mechanical factor a much more Hopeful 
outlook could be entertained. Too little study has been 
given to this factor, and the new psychological and 
physical tests are opening up a very wide prospect , of 
success in the prevention of accidents, both in factories 
and on the road. 

In a very interesting paper by Dr. Charles b. 

FR5- Principal of the National Institute of 
iSrial Psychology ( The Revic*. March 9th. 1934). 
ho says: 

Factory and traffic accidents are believed by the psyc in- 
sist to be due to precisely the same causes as arc found 
to determine the breakages of cups and saucers m a resfaumn. 
These accidents are not equally spread among alt who 
m iclit be subject to them. They are more frequent among 
• Ln have not acquired sufficient skill ; they are more 
~ the ingest and oldest ; they are also 
more frequent among certain individuals (“ accident-prone 
persons, as we shall later call them), however expenenetd or 


of whatever age they m ay be 


Further, they are more f re- 


issued by the Institute, Aidwych House, W.C., price 3d. 


quent during conditions of over-pressure, irritation, and worry 
or olher causes of excitement. The frequency curve of the 
breakages of china obtained lor different hours of the day, 
at the start of the investigation just mentioned, showed an 
enormous rise between the hours of 4 and 6 p.m., when 
fatigue from the day’s work might be supposed to reduce 
the dexterity and caution of the waitresses. But fatigue 
alone is probably not a prime cause of increased breakages, 
nor, indeed, of any other accidents, whether in the factory 
or outside it. It is more especially when, in the presence of 
fatigue, undue effort is made to maintain speed that accident 
frequency is increased ; and in restaurant work this condition 
must be most acute at the last of the “ rush " periods of 
the day. Other causes of accidents have a!so been ascertained. 
Factory accidents, for example, tend to occur with more 
frequency' on Monday's and towards the week-ends ; also 
under conditions of uncomfortable temperatures, both hot 
and cold, of defective lighting, and of bad ventilation. 

The breakage of human bodies is surely of more impor- 
tance than the breakage of cups and saucers, and is even 
more deserving of close scientific attention. Unfortunately, 
the opportunity for accurate observation and study oi 
traffic accidents has hitherto been scanty, but there, is 
some material for gauging the practical utility of selective 
tests in cases where they have been applied. 

Thus Mvers mentions a batch of American drivers divided 
into two groups, one having a high, the other a low, accident 
rate. Forty-nine per cent, of the high accident group (but only 
9 per cent, of the low accident group) were suffering from 
bodily infirmities, easily determined by medicai examination. 
Forty per cent, of the high accident group (but only 12 per 
cent." Ol the low accident group) failed to pass a certain sing e 
laboratory test to provide help in selecting reliable driven. 
The tests employed by the Institute are intended to ascertai 
the accuracy, speed, and uniformity ot speed, of response, 
to various signals ; the ability to distribute attention ‘'Ac- 
tively and to resist distraction ; visual acuity and binocular 
balance ; the ability to estimate rapidly and accurately « 
size and distance of other vehicles, etc. Myers gives a 
remarkable example of the practical utility of sel« tion ’ 
when properly devised and applied. Tims in Pans, » ' ‘ 
the frequency ol accidents caused by taxis, private curs, ■ 
lorries (in which no tests were applied) increased bel '' een 
rears 1923 and 1932 by 145 per cent., the accident freq" ‘ > 

caused by the omnibuses and trams of the Genera 
Company of Paris, since tlieir use of selection rt« 
the same period, decreased by 30 per cent , an ? 

the company using these methods found that it A ‘ 
an annual saving of over 1 . 500,000 francs. The say n 
reduction o£ the wear, and tear of the vehicles 
better selected man would be difficult to estim • ^ ^ 

be a very considerable additional asset. It a forth 
noted that in many of the cases the fault ascertamrfbj ^ 
methods can be corrected in the individual. It 
tor example, that a reduction of 42.7 per cen , " (] aItet 
frequency among the accident-prone group was obta 
six months' instruction and treatment. 

It is, of course, essential that these tfstsjkouW 
carried out by experts, and it may be obje jnent 

cost would be prohibitive. In this connexmn a P-. flS , 

Observation is ‘made by tbe secretaryof 

Association. He points out that R > ice at an 
Lifeboat Institution maintains a lifeb a from 

annual cost of nearly £300.000, ^ 

voluntary' sources. The average "umber * ^ Thc 
saved from drowning in a year is from 00 ^ ^ 
accidents due to motor ca **_ , d 2 \e 40 1 injured. 
,933 were responsible for 7,12a ^ed^ 2,6.4 b) , 

I believe that public opinion is suffic ent ‘{ ltained u *> 
these figures for its consent to be read y u 0 f dir 

enlarged expenditure designed to reduce i t d <uk 
roads! and the medical profession rs dearly ^ - 

as the agent, both to convince the pal he f01 d 

and to supply the most effective remedy ag 
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accidents. It pressure" were exercised fay tfae medical 
profession I believe that a clause insisting upon the use 
of these new scientific methods might still be inserted in 
the Bill before it becomes an Act, and it is with the object 
of arousing the profession to apply such pressure that I 
write this letter. — I am, etc.; 

E. Graham-Little, 

Joint Chairman with Viscount Cecil of the 
Koad Accidents Parliamentary Group. 

House of Commons, April Ilth. 


Hypochondriasis 

Sir, — Dr. T. A. Ross (April 7th, p. 643) need not be 
alarmed. Having survived encounters with several naval 
commanders, I do not intend to reach your obituary 
column through an infuriated army colonel (retired). So 
if I have such a patient I shall certainly not tell him that 
he has failed in his career ; but I shall hope that he will 
be drawn to tell me that his ambitions have been frus- 
trated, and if he does so, X think it will help him. He 
may even recollect that, as a small boy, his not too 
sympathetic parents paid him special attention when he 
had a bilious attack, and possibly see the persistence of 
his life-style in the similar situation as regards his wife 
and his abdominal discomfort. I agree that it is prob- 
ably verv difficult to help retired colonels by '* radical 
cure ” ; but does this mean, as both Dr. Hutchison and 
Dr. Ross insist, that we must not try? Dr. Ross believes 
in “ giving the patient the feeling that lie is being taken 
care of " (what would the colonel’s reactions be if he 
overheard that remark?) ; hut. surely, what the patient 
needs is sympathetic understanding. 

I agree with Dr. Ross that " if there were no com- 
pensation for accidents there would be no traumatic 
neuroses,” but there are many forms of compensation: 
the little lady I was called to see last night, howling 
tremendously over a very slight graze, had found hers in 
the fuss she was getting from her grandfather. Is it 
unreasonable to suggest that she, too, finds parental 
understanding somewhat lacking? 

As for the vicarious hypochondriacs, docs not a feeling 
ol guilt ipso jnelo connote a feeling ol inferiority to those 
who are not guilty? Whatever the unconscious factor, 
however, this class certainly presents a very difficult 
problem, which every one of us comes up against — 
notablv in Dr. Hutchison's apt example of the over- 
anxious parent. I venture to suggest that the person 
who is in the best position to tackle this problem — if 
he cares to try — is the family doctor, not only because 
it is easier to get these patients to his consulting room 
than to Harley Street or to hospital, but also because 
he is likely to sec them in an earlier sfage than Dr. 
Hutchison or Dr. Ross. Most mothers who arc anxious 
about their children will respond to a tactful inquiry 
about their own health ; and it is obvious that the 
mother who has only one child both lacks the con- 
fidence that comes from rearing six and is extremely 
likely to he suffering from some unsatisfactory and un- 
certain method of birth control. Let us do what we can 
bv re-education on the conscious level ; but is that 
sufficient? — I am, etc., 

W.imkuorth, April Stir, F. Gray. 


The Medical Witness 

Sir. — I observe with interest not unmixed with sadness 
that your medico-legal authority, in warning the doctor 
to avoid technical phraseology when giving evidence in 
court, is unable to refrain from repeating that time- 
honoured monstrosity of pathological hyperbole which 
the learned judge translates as ” a black eve.” 


Whenever a book on forensic medicine or an article 
on the subject of medical evidence is published, one looks 
with confidence for this venerable example of our tradi- 
tional inability to avoid unnecessarily long technical 
terms. I confess I have always regarded the doctor who 
was originally responsible as a lineal descendant of Mrs. 
-Harris : the choice perfection of the composition smells 
too much of the lamp. It is, however, possible that it 
really issued from the lips of a colleague whose desire 
for accuracy and whose fluency were indeed to be envied, 
even if his lamentable lack of a sense of proportion was 
to be deplored ; and in all sincerity X asked in your 
hospitable columns nine years ago if one of your readers 
as inquisitive and as sceptical as I, hut more enterprising, 
could supply chapter and verse. Now, nine years later, 
I would again humbly suggest to learned writers on 
medico-legal topics that it really is time that we were 
entitled to receive, during the course of instruction when 
we are to be flagellated for our inability to express 
ourselves in plain non-technical (yet unpatronizing) 
language, another example of what ought not to be 
said : one which is quite as convincing and, if I may 
say so, much more probable. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, April ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS. 


The Election to the Council of llic lloyal 
College of Surgeons 

Sir, — The excellent efiect which followed the letter from 
Mr. Ivor Back which you published in April, 1928. seems 
to have lasted for about five years ; for, with the excep- 
tion of the curious incident to which he refers in his letter 
appearing in vourissue of April 14th (p. 6S9), peace has 
reigned since. But now the canvassers show signs of 
stirring again. If his present campaign, as I hope it will, 
proves equally effective for another five years, may I 
suggest that you will allow Mr. Back the courtesy of your 
columns to issue, at the proper intervals, a quinquennial 
appeal to Fellows of the College to abstain from the tire- 
some and undignified practices which he describes so well. 
He would earn the gratitude of many besides myself. — 
I am, etc., 

London, W.l, April 13 th. Lionel Colledge. 


Sir, — Mr. Ivor Back’s letter has much impressed me. 
That a Fellow of the College should be obliged, in. the 
interest of medical ethics, to state his case on the unholy 
method of wire-pulling in the election of the Council is 
indeed distressing to learn and sad to contemplate. It 
was as if one of the immortals had made his way into 
the very presence of the gods with a genuine grievance 
to be laid at the feet of Zeus, who, as was his wont, sits 
on his throne saying nothing, but enigmatically ” nodding 
assent, IVe members of the College are, of course, mere 
mortals, but our existence, we are told, is sometimes felt. 
Our grievance has been issued annually for over forty 
years. Is it not appalling that so important a reform 
as representation of members on the Council of the College 
should not be acceded? But the gods on Olympus, who 
are. omnipotent and superior in every respect to the 
“ man-in-the-strcct ” member, can exercise" their auto- 
cracy. This is an age of dictators. 

If examination is considered the onlv test of special 
knowledge in any given subject, the exacting requirements 
m anatomy, physiology, and surgery for the Fellowship 
speak for themselves. But, Sir, 1 should be interested to 
Ivan, whether members of the Council are required to pass 
an> examination in the history of medicine, ethics, or the 
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art of statesmanship ; if not, a knowledge of surgery alone 
can hardly help them in the enlightened ruling of those 
whom they are supposed to direct. The member is surely 
* the man who, bv his special experience, knows the require- 
ments of the general practitioner better than your surgical 
specialist or consultant. An amalgamation of the two 
would undoubtedly strengthen the cause of each, and could 
, not but add to progress in surgical practice throughout the 
British Empire. The British Medical Association has given 
proof that among general practitioners there arc many who 
possess the combined qualities of organization, judgement, 
and foresight.— I am, etc., 

London, N.8, April I7th. T. WlLSOX PARRY. 


Medicine and Economics 
Sir, — No medical man will dispute the proposition 
that there is an intimate connexion between economics 
and -the physical and mental well-being of the people, 
and therefore between economics and the practice of 
medicine. For those of us whose lot is cast in the 


Lymphadenoma 

Sir,— May I call attention to a slight inaccuracy in 
your otherwise admirable report of my contribution to 
the discussion on lymphadenoma, at the Royal Society 
of Medicine on March 27th? Referring to methods of 
regional irradiation I said that Finzi had applied the term 
" radiation baths ” to this type of treatment, but in 
your report the term “ radiation bars ” was used in 
error. Dr. Finzi was unable to be present at the dis- 
cussion, but be writes to say: 

" I think you take much too gloomy a view about these 
cases. I have now quite a number o£ cases over five, ten, 
and even fifteen years where extensive local, treatment, com- 
bined with treatment of the adjacent gland areas, has resulted 
in a complete disappearance of the growth without recurrence. 
Most of them are cervical, but one was a case of a man with 
enormous masses in his groins." 

I am glad to take the opportunity of correcting any 
excessively pessimistic impression I may have given in 
my paper. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, April 14th. Walter M. Levitt. 1 


industrial districts especially, the results of the depression 
of the last few years have been only too apparent. The 
economic circumstances of our patients merely make a 
mockery of any scientific enthusiasm we manage to retain, 
and fill us with a sense of futility and frustration. When 
the whole scheme of living is wrong, and we know it, 
economic conditions leave us no resource but the hypo- 
critical offering of a bottle of medicine, or a box of 
powders, with tile addition, perhaps, of some advice which 
wc know cannot possibly be carried out. I submit. Sir, 
that if the medical profession is to justify the position 
of trust which it holds itt the estimation of the people, 
it should welcome any movement which promises a solu- 
tion of the present economic chaos and a raising of the 
standard of living of the mass of the people. 

It may be argued that economic problems are outside 
the scope of a medical journal, and that in any case 
they should be left to the experts in that subject. In 
reply, I would suggest, first, that the concentration of 
the medical man on his own professional responsibilities 
scarcely absolves him from the wider responsibilities of 
citizenship, and, secondly, that the " experts " are not 
making much of a job of it. So little progress are they 
making, in fact, that thinking people all over the country 
have been driven to examine the facts for themselves, 
and there is a steadily increasing volume of opinion that 
the root cause of our difficulties is to be found in the 
operation of our banking and financial system. 

Up till recently there has seemed to be a conspiracy 
of silence with regard to this question on the part of the 
Press, but on April 4th the London Times earned the 
gratitude of the country by opening its columns to a 
discussion on this subject. The discussion was initiated, 
as perhaps you are aware, by the publication of a letter 
signed by several well-known and influential gentlemen, 
expressing their opinion that the financial system stands 
in need of reform, and pleading for a scientific inquiry 
into the whole question. 

My object in writing is to suggest that the British 
Medical Association should throw its weight into the 
scale, and should bring to the support of this demand the 
assistance of its prestige and authority. A scientific 
body cannot possibly object to a scientific inquiry, the 
demand for which would acquit you of any a priori 
opinions. I submit, finally, that the course suggested 
would raise the Association immensely in the estimation 
of all who sincerely desire to find a way out of the present 
deadlock. — I am, etc., 

, ... A. C. Douglas. 

.Dunfermline, April 8th. 


(Dbitttnrn 


JAMES ANDERSON, M.D. 

Seaton liclaval 

By the death on April 6th of Dr. James Anderson of Seaton 
Delaval a popular and highly esteemed personality has beer, 
removed from East Northumberland. Born in 1866 he was 
educated in the Universities of Edinburgh and Durham. 
He graduated M.A.Ed. in IS87 and M.B., C.M. in 1891, 
following these seven years later with the B.Hy.Dtirii. 
He proceeded M.D. with commendation in 1922. He had 
been in practice in the extensive colliery districts of 
Seaton Delaval and Cramlington for about forty years, 
and bad been medical officer of health to the Cramlington 
urban district council for some thirty years. He took 
a very . active interest in the work of the St. John Am- 
bulance Brigade, being assistant commissioner for the 
northern section, and a Commander of the Order. He 
was a Fellow of the Society of Medical Officers of Health. 
Dr. Anderson rendered conspicuous service to public 
education, and had been chairman of the Seaton Delaval 
Education Committee of the county council. A month 
ago he was re-elected to the Northumberland County 
Council, on which he had previously served for six years. 
He was also a justice of the peace, and regularly attended 
the courts of Blyth and Whitley Bay. He was a member 
of the Grand Ledge of Freemasons, and a founder member 
of the Astley Lodge, Seaton Delaval. James Anderson 
joined the British Medical Association in 1892, and 'ra s 
chairman of the Blvth Division from 1923 to 192,7- e 
was a member of the Representative Body at the Swansea 
Annual Meeting of the Association in 1903, at Exeter in 
1907, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1921, at Portsmont m 
1923, and at Edinburgh in 1927. He was a member o 
the Local Medical and Panel Committee of Northumber- 
land from its inauguration, and chairman during the las 
three years. . ,, 

Dr. Wilbur C. Lowry (honorary' secretary of the *>i) 
Division) writes : Many of us younger members o 


smite 


Blyth Division and of the Panel Committee 
remember how with a thoughtful mien or a cheery 
and a characteristic " No ” Dr. James Anderson s 
ful personality waved aside objections and opposition ^ 
No resentment was ever felt, because we linen >< . 

" flair ’’ for getting things done. Dr. Anderson pos ^ 
in large measure the art of the practice of medicine- {i6c 
also kept in close touch with the advance of s 
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medicine. He attended the scientific meetings regularly, 
and took part in the general discussion. A survey of the 
organizations and individuals who paid tribute to his 
memory impresses on one the multitude of his interests 
and the influence he exercised even beyond the district in 
which he lived and practised. It also marks the standard 
of his ability to deal with men and affairs. He will he 
greatly missed by his fellow practitioners in medico- 
political and scientific matters. He will be missed by the 
St. John Ambulance Association, and not least by the 
classes who regularly asked if he was available to examine 
them. 


from 1915 to 1920. He held office as chairman of the 
Bath Division in 1922-3, and when the Association held 
its Annual Meeting at Bath in 1925 he was a vice- 
president of the Section of Neurology and Psychological 
Medicine. He w r as also president of the Bath Clinical 
Society. Dr. Lavers v'as a Freemason, and a member 
of the Bath Lodge of Honour.- During the war he held 
a commission in the R.A.M.C., worked at the Bath War 
Hospital, and also at Aintree and St. Annes in connexion 
with the treatment of shell-shock. He had moved not 
long ago from his house at Clifton Down to the country- 
side at" Box. 


ANDREW McFARLANE, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H. 

Medical Officer, Scottish Board of Health, and late Deputy 
Medical Officer, Darlington 

We record with much regret the death, in Edinburgh on 
April 2nd, of Dr. Andrew McFarlane, after a prolonged 
illness. Born at Leadhills in 1898, Andrew McFarlane was 
educated at Biggar Grammar School and - the University 
of Edinburgh. He graduated M.B., Ch.B. with honours 
in 1922, and proceeded M.D. in the following year. 
He early revealed a remarkable facility for absorbing 
knowledge and passing examinations, and he followed 
his earlier successes with the obtaining of the diploma 
M.R.C.P.Ed. in 1926 and the D.P.H. in 1927. His first 
appointments were in Edinburgh, where he was house-, 
physician at the Royal Infirmary, resident medical officer 
to the Ministry of Pensions Hospital, clinical tutor at 
the Royal Infirmary, and medical officer at the tubercu- 
losis hospital, and he held clinical assistantsliips at the 
tuberculosis dispensary' and the venereal department of 
the Royal Infirmary. 

With such a wide grounding McFarlane started on what 
seemed certain to be a most distinguished career in public 
health. For two years he was assistant county medical 
officer of health in Surrey, and in 1929 was appointed to 
Darlington from a long list of applicants. In that town 
he was deputy medical officer of health, medical officer 
for venereal diseases, and assistant school medical officer. 
In November, 1933, he was appointed medical officer to 
the Scottish Board of Health, but increasingly grave ill- 
ness prevented him from taking up the duties. Two 
operations proved unavailing, and an exceptionally promis- 
ing career was untimely ended. To his brilliance of 
attainments and outstanding abilities he added a charm 
of manner which rendered him generally popular, as well 
as greatly respected. A keen golfer, he carried of! several 
honours at the Dimsdale Spa Golf Club. He leaves a 
widow, a son, and a daughter, with whom deep sympathy 
is felt. He became a member of the British Medical 
Association soon after graduation. 


NORMAN LAVERS, M.D. 

We regret to record the death, on March 26th, of Dr. 
Norman Lavers of Bath, after a professional life devoted 
to the study and treatment of mental diseases. Bom in 
Tasmania in 1S72, he received his medical education at 
Guv’s Hospital, where he had gained an entrance scholar- 
ship in arts. He obtained the diplomas M.R.C.S., 
L.U.C.P. in 1S9G, and three years later the M.D.Brux. 
degree. After holding the post ot assistant medical officer 
at Camberwell House, London, he brought into being the 
city and borough mental hospital at Canterbury, and 
became its first medical superintendent. He later went 
to Bath ns medical superintendent of Ballbrook House, 
rtmaining there for twenty-one years, until his retirement 
from practice. A keen memlx-r of the Koval Medico- 
Psychological Association, he served for some time on 
its council. He joined the British Medical Association 
in 1908, and was a member of the Representative Body 


A colleague, F. H. E., writes: . 

Norman Lavers was an all-round sportsman. He played 
regularly for Guy’s at soccer, and, whilst a student, occa- 
sionally for the county of Surrey at cricket. I remember 
his sometimes uncanny skill with a billiard cue, and later 
in life he showed the same aptitude with a rod. It is 
often difficult to recall the particular attribute that differ- 
entiates a man from his fellows, but in Norman Lavers 
it may be that it was his thoroughness : how he did what 
he set himself out to do, jn work or in play, will stand 
out in the memory' of his many friends, and to this may 
be added a natural placidity of temperament, the gift of 
silence when it was best, the wise word in due. season, 
the ear cf a patient listener — rare attributes, and he had 
them all. He leaves a widow and three sons. 


-THE LATE DR. STANLEY MELVILLE 
Dr. H. B. Padwick (Bedford) writes: 

To the appreciative obituary notice of the late president 
of the British Institute of Radiology, Dr. Stanley Melville, 
and of his attainments in the radiological world there 
must be many who knew him as a man who felt, on 
reading it, that they would like to add something on the 
personal side. Perhaps it may be permitted, to one whom 
he sought unasked to help on more than one occasion, 
to stress a particular side of his character. If Melville had 
a hobby it was helping other people. In fact he spent 
his life in assisting his fellow men, both individually and 
as members of a corporate body. But for him the Insti- 
tute of Radiology' might not still be in existence, and 
even now, when it is firmly established, " the Institute ” 
without Melville is melancholy to contemplate. Thera 
are quite a number of radiologists non- practising whom 
he has “ made ” professionally, and who would be the 
first to admit it. I can think of two particularly promi- 
nent exponents of that branch of medicine who continually 
do so. Yet he was the most unobtrusive of benefactors, 
and anything like patronage was entirely foreign to him. 
In his room, for instance, at the Brompton Hospital, 
which was apt to be thronged with visitors anxious to 
hear his words of wisdom on chest films, he, who saw 
many thousands of such films a year, would turn, when 
a difficult one was put up, to an obscure provincial radio- 
logist and humbly ask his opinion on it, waiting with an 
air of unaffected deference for his halting reply. There 
was something about his courtly manner and his frank 
straightforward approach which — as a manufacturer said 
to me last week made all with whom he came in contact 
feel that here was a man one could trust. A verv white 
man and a big man in every sense of the word — one with 
whom one could be frivolous yet whom it was instinctive 
to address as “ Sir.” However busy he might be one was 
always assured of a welcome. He had always time to give 
an opinion on a film, and such was his enthusiasm for his 
work that he always demanded more. The world is in- 
deed the poorer for the passing of a very' great gentleman. 


, ?T ERT WlLLIAM Mayston- of Erith, who died on 
April 3rd at the age of 5S, was the elder son o( th" 
late Engineer Rear-Admiral R. Mavston. C.B.. and was 
educated at Portsmouth Grammar School and Guv’s 
Hospital. In IS97 he obtained the diplomas M.K.C.S., 
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L.R.C.P., and graduated M.B.Lond.,' with honours in 
forensic medicine. Ho proceeded M.D. in 1S99. After 
holding "the appointments of house-phvsician to Guy’s and 
house-surgeon at the Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, he 
was appointed medical officer to the Erith Armament 
Works in 1900, Three years later he entered into partner- 
ship with the late Dr.' Murison of Erith. He held the 
E?Dk ca PUt'n K.A.M.C.fT.), and was lecturer to the 
Erith Branch of the St. John Ambulance Brigade and 
surgeon to the Erith Cottage Hospital. He joined the 
British Medical Association in 1911, and held office as 
chairman of the Hartford Division in 1927-8. His health 
had been impaired since an attack of pneumonia seven 
years ago, and for the last two years he had been almost 
entirely confined to bed. 


We regret to record tlie death, on April 7th, of Dr. 
Peter William Macdorald of Weymouth, who had been 
a member of the British Medical Association for fifty- 
three years. Dr. Macdonald received his medical educa- 
tion at Aberdeen, where he graduated M.B., C.M. in 
IS79, and proceeded M.D. in 1886. His professional life 
was almost entirely devoted to the study and treatment 
of mental diseases, and he was early appointed to the 
post of assistant medical officer to the Cheshire County 
Asylum at Parkside. For many years subsequently lie 
was well known and highly esteemed as the medical 
superintendent of the Dorset County Asylum at Herrison, 
and after his retirement was honorary visiting physician 
to that institution. A keen supporter of the Royal 
Medico -Psychological Association, he was honorary 
secretary of the south-west division from 1894 to 1905, 
and occupied the presidential chair from 1907 to 190S. 
He was an early pioneer in the work of localizing mental 
function, and contributed articles on this subject to the 
Journal oj Menial Science. He served on the Neurological 
Pensions Board lor the Dorset and Bournemouth area. 
Dr. Macdonald was elected a member of the British 
Medical Association in 1881, and did ail in his power to 
assist its work. Ho was chairman of the West Dorset 
Division in 1922-3, and a past president of the Dorset 
and West Hants Branch, and had also filled the presi- 
dential chair of the Bournemouth Medical Society. After 
his retirement he removed to a house on the outskirts 
of Weymouth. 


Universities and Colleges 


r^T°a".Y iP*r ta S? n !or de e re f 3 " ,i!1 iake pia« at 

the Royal Albert Hall on ihursday, May 10th, at 2.30 pm. 
the annual service for members of the University will be 
new at Uesfminsler Abbey at 5.30 p.m., when the Dean of 
Exeter (the Very Rev. \\. E. Matthews, D.D.) will preach, 
file graduation dinner will take place in the evening at the 
Lcathcrsellcn, Hall, when the Chancellor will preside. 

J he University College Committee has re-elected Sir John 
Rose Bradford, Bt., M.D., F.R.S., as chairman, and Lord 
Aleston as vice-chairman, for the year 1934-5. 
i ^. r Eagles has been recognized as a teacher of 

oacitnology at the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine. 

,_ , a® regulations of the University Studentship in Physiology 
{Scholarships Pamphlet, p, 25) have been amended by the 
substitution for paragraphs 5 and 6 of the following: 

5, The names of all candidates will be submitted not later than 
May 1st to the Board ol Studies in Physiology, who will nominate' 
appropriate assessors. 

I>. Applications must be received by the Principal on or before 
April 20th, 1935. 

Dr. A. M. II, Gray has been appointed representative at 
the celebration to be held in honour of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Medical School of the 
University of Liverpool on May nth and 12tb, and Professor 
\v. tv. Jameson representative at the forty-fifth congress and 
exhibition of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Bristol from 
July 9th to 14th. 

Lectures 


A course of three lectures on ” Experimental Vertebrate 
Embryology ” will be given by_ Professor \V. Vogt, professor 
of anatomy in the University of Ziirich, at University College 
on May 22nd, 24Ui, and 25th, at 5.15 p.m. At the first 
lecture Professor J. P. Hill. F.R.S., will be in the chair. 

A course of three lectures on ” Some Problems ot Percep- 
tion in Modern Psychology ” will he given by Professor Davit! 
Katz, formerly professor ot psychology in the University of 
Rostock, at Bedford College on May 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, 
at 5.15 p.m. At the first lecture Mr. C. A. Mace, Reader in 
Psychology in the University, will be in the chair. 


University College 

A course of eight public lectures on “ The History of 
Physiology " will he given by Professor Charles Singer, M.D., 
and Dr. K. J. Franklin in the Department of Physiology 
and Biochemistry on April 30th, May 1st, 2nd, 7th, 8th. 
I4th, 35th, and 22nd, at 5 p.m. The lectures are open f Q 
the public without fee or ticket. 


Dr. Charles Michael Cooke died on April 13th, at 
the age of 70 years, at his home in Northam, Devon. He 
was trained at St. Mary’s Hospital, London. After 
qualifying as M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. he practised for many 
years at Barnstaple, where he was in partnership with 
Dr. J. W. Cooke, his brother. For twenty years he was 
parish medical officer for Barnstaple. Whilst at the 
height of his career, and in the prime of life, he became 
totally blind. Undefeated by this handicap, he trained 
as a blind masseur, and was duly certified by the National 
Hospital and University College of the School of Massage. 
For twenty years he resided at Northam, where he 
established an extensive practice as a masseur in Bideford 
and district. He was appointed masseur to the Bideford 
and District Hospital. During the last two years he 
relinquished active work on account of a breakdown in 
his general health. On le-.ving Barnstaple, owing to 
blindness, the local medical men issued an appeal on his 
behalf to the medical profession at large. As a result of 
the generous response, a fund was raised which enabled 
Dr, Cooke to live in comfort for the rest of his days. 
Reference should also be made to the generous help 
afforded the late Dr. Cooke by the National Institute 
for the Blind. 


We regret to announce that Dr. Martha Keith, assist- 
ant medical officer of health and assistant school medicat 
officer for the city of Norwich, died on April 8th. Dr. 
Keith studied medicine at the University of Edinburgh, 
and immediately after graduating M.B., Ch.B.Ed., in 
1926 she became a member of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. In 1930 she obtained the Edinburgh D.P.H. 


Beit Memorial Fellowships 
An election of junior Fellows wilt take place in July. The 
annual value of a junior Fellowship is £400, and the usual 
tenure for three years. Forms of application and all inform 11 ' 
tion may be obtained by letter only, addressed t° wj 
honorary secretary, Beit Memorial Fellowships for Medical 
Research, University College Hospital Me heal School, Univer- 
sity Street, W.C.l. Applications should be received by May 
18th, though later entnes will be accepted up to June 1st. 

London Hospital Medical College 
An open entrance scholarship (value £100), offered by tho 
London Hospital Medical College, has been awarded to A- 
Smith of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 

A quarterly Council meeting was held on April 12th, "'n fn 
the President, Sir Holburt Waring, was in the chair. 

Diplomas of Membership were granted to Thomas btc • 
tieslop and Maxime Shun-Shin. Diplomas in Wj 
Medicine and Hygiene were granted jointly with the « ) 
College ol Physicians to the following twenty candidates- 
A. C. Banerjee. P. P. Bhavnngri, S A. B. Black, I. E. 

V. L. Ferguson, Emily C. Greenfield, R. D. Harding, L. - J'",-. 


The Jacksonian Prize for 1933 was awarded to -k 
Samuel John King, F.R.C.S., for his essay on rl ' e J c! ..-, a g 
log y. Diagnosis, and Treatment of 1 Localized f W n,,| 
Changes in Bones, as Illustrated by Perthes s ( or , e jj|| c d 
Disease, Sc Matter's Disease. ItiimmeH’s Disease, ana , £ j 
Diseases.” A certificate of honourable mention was a 
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to Mr. H. Jackson Burrows, F.K.C.S,. for his essay on this 
subject. The. subject lor the Jacksonian Prize lor 1935 is 
“ The Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment of Tntralhoracic 
New Growths, excluding Neoplasms of the Oesophagus.” 

The John Hunter Medal, with the triennial prize, was 
awarded to Dorothv Stuart Bussell, M.D., M.K.C.S., for 
her work on the morbid histology of the kidney and the 
brain. 

The following Members of twenty years' stanJing were 
elected to the Fellowship : Professor George Alfred Buckmaster, 
M lb, George French Slebbing, M.B., B.S. 

Examiners in anatomy under the Conjoint Examining 
Board and for the Fellowship will in future be elected from 
per-onr, holding a medical qualification registrable in this 
country. ^ The previous regulation that examiners in anatomy 
for the Fellowship should be Fellows of the College has been 
altered as above. 

Mr F M. Stent was appointed assistant secretary to the 
Examining Board. 

A fur the Council meeting the following cinematograph films 
"•re shmin in the lecture theatre: (1) a film of ciliary action, 
nnule m the College research laboratories, shown by Mr. 
V. E Negus : (2) a film made by Sir Charles Ballance and 
I>r A B Duel illustrating the application of Sir Charles 
BalUnct's experimental work to the treatment of facial 
puralvMS shown by the conservator of the museum and 
director of research. [See p. 722.] 
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DEATHS IX THE SERVICES 
Di I'Htv Inspector-General William Connollv. K.X. (ret.), the 
/■Me.t living naval officer, died at Kingstown, Dublin on 
Mirch 16th, at the great age of 102. Hu was born on 
April 11th, 1831. was educated in Dublin, and took the 

I, !< C S I m 1856 and the M.D.St. Andrews in 1862. He 
I III' rut tile Navy on September 25th, 1856. j us t at the end 
■ a the Crimean War, was promoted to staff surgeon on July 
27th. 1867, to fleet surgion on December 25th, 1878, and 
n tired on April 1 1th, 1S86, with an honorarv step of rank 
a- deputy inspector-general. He served on H'.M.S Calcutta, 
tl.ig-.bip. Ill the China War of 1857-8. attending wounded 
Imm the actions at Fatshan and Canton (medal) ; in the 
New Zealand War. from Julv 7th to October 2nd. lSGO as 
Mmol medical officer ol the Naval Brigade under Commodore 
h'tittg and Captain Beauchamp Seymour (medal) ; and as 
tint surgeon of H M S. Euphrates in the Zulu War of 1S79 
(im dab He leaves eiglit children. 

l.imt -Colonel Brisbane Warren Somcrville-Large R AMC 
lot i dud on I ; < bruary 4th. aged 81. He was l Kirn at Cork 
no Oit<ih<r 7th. 1S52. took tin* Edinburgh double qualifier- 
I '"ii m Gi 7 4 and intend the Artnv as surgeon on Fcbruarv 
4th 1877. liecatne lieutenant-colonel after twentv vears' 
strux and retir'd on December 2flth. 1905. His name was 
ongii'.dh Otih Dirge : lie changed it to Somerville-Large bv 
d" d poll in 1887 He s-n-ed throughout the South African 
War as I' M t) , first ol No 6 and later of No. 12 General 
Hospital, look part in ojm rations in the Transvaal, Orange 
Kiw l oloav, and Cape Colony, and received the Queen's 
i". d.d with three clasps and the King's medal with two clasps 

II. ds. ri joined lor service in the war of 1914 - IS. from 
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a'olomj Alfred Edmond Weld. RA.MC (ret ). die. 
n Mart's Hospital. Kis-hampton, on March 4th ami 
was Lint on November .'loth. IS72. was .ducatufa 
i ross and took the M.K C S and L R C.P.Lond 
lait. ring tin R A M C as heutinant on Julv '’7th 
■ Iss.uiu In ut. nam colonel I„n s war promotioi 

Mtfit) 1st. 1915 and r« on February 23rd, 1919 
m ih N.nth African War m 1900 2. when h 
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i Jotomt Murks £va\iT Smith. K A M f . (rd ) o 
mid M.imhrster. dittl sutkknlv at Khvl on Marc' 
c-d 59 lit- nas l*»m on Novemtxr 3rd. 1S74 wa 
t,!m .ted ,t Birmingham and at X«*w cast!# w>n*Tvn<-,' am 
ur *hiit«d M B . Bis Durh.„ with honours, in 1S97 

-* t\ mg sis h*«iw surgf<'n ol the Guural Hosmtal 
Birmingham and .is clmic.il assistant at the* Koval Ortho 
p.oU ll.ispit.tl Birmingham, h»- i turn'd thv IT A M C - 
h. uvnoit ,.n tVcmdvr 4th 1SP9. beanie heutrtunbcolom 
‘ 11 D-tiniNr 29th 1917 and n tmx! on ha!f-jnv. on accoun 
t.s d! :». *hh on Fibruarv 23rd 1920. Hv <emd m the Sout; 
Atru.ui W.-.r in 1900 l, taking part in operatim* m t>« 
s. range Fw State and the Transvaal, including the actio:! 
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at Karce Siding, Vet River, and Zand River, and at Johannes- 
burg ; and also in operations on the Zululand frontier of 
Natal in September-October, 1901 ; and received the Queen's 
medal with four clasps* He also served in the war of 
1914-19* 


Lieut. -Colonel Arthur Henry McNeill Mitchell, R.A.M.C 
(ret.); died suddenly of heart failure in London on March 7th 
aged 61. He was born on December 16th, 1872, was educated 
at St. Mary's, and took the M.R.C.S., L.R. C.P.Lond, in 

1900. Entering the R.A.M.C. as lieutenant on January 29th, 

1901, he became major on October 29th, 1912. He served 
in the war of 1914-18, and was mentioned in dispatches in 
the London Gazette of January 1st, 1916. and May 29th, 
1917. A member of the B.M.A. since 1920, Lieut. -Colonel 
Mitchell was chairman of the Lambeth Division, 1925-6. 


Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 


The Financial Statement issued to the House of Commons 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain when opening the Budget 
for 19.24-5 on April 17th includes a proposal, which 
is accepted by the House, to restore, as from July 1st, 
1934, on the emoluments of insurance doctors and 
chemists, one-half of the emergency reductions made in 
1931. Restorations in similar proportion are proposed 
in the emoluments of Ministers, M.P.’s, judges, civil 
servants, members of the Defence Forces, teachers, and 
police. In the Budget Mr. Chamberlain also announced 
a decision to reduce income tax by fid. in the £, leaving 
abatements and allowances unchanged. The reduction 
in the rates oi unemployment benefit made in 1931 is 
to be restored in full as from July 1st if the Unemploy- 
ment Bill be law by then, and a sum of £3,600,000 is 
reserved for an increase in transitional payments. As 
from January 1st, 1935, the present horse-power tax 
on motor cars will be reduced to 15s. per unit of horse 
power with a minimum of £4 1 0s. on a six-horse-power 
vehicle. Similar reductions will be granted on motor 
cycles, and the fee of 10s. or 5s. now charged on the 
surrender of a motor licence will be abolished from 
August 1st, 1934. 

Discussion on the Budget continued during the week- 
in the Commons. The Incitement to Disaffection Bill 
was read a second time on April 16th, and the second 
reading of the Shops Bill was set down for that day, 
but was deferred. 

The House of Lords read the Tithe Bill a second time 
on April 17th. 


tne firearms Act (1920) Amendment Bill was put 
through report stage and read a third time by the House 
of Commons on April 13th. Its chief purpose is to 
restrict the sale of firearms to young persons. 

The Workmen's Compensation Act (1925) Amendment 
BtU passed through the House of Commons m 
committee on April 13th. It dealt with the insurance of 
persons employed in coal mines. An amendment was 
inserted to make clear that the scope of the Bill included 
compensation schemes set up under the principal Act 
by the Home Secretary in relation to industrial diseases 
sucli as silicosis or silicosis accompanied bv tuberculosis 
The Supply of Water in Bulk Bill, a Government 
measure, which has pasted through the House of Lords. 
«as read a second time in the Commons on April 1 1th 
and put through committee and report sta-es on 
April 13th. 

The Army and Air Force Bill passed through com- 
mittee ol the House of Commons on April 1 1 th A p- 0 . 

posed new clause to authorize, at the request of parents 
or guardians, the release from the Army of bovs enlisted 
under the age of IS was defeated hv 2fi4 to «S 
The Gas Undertakings Bill received a second reading 
m tiie Hou>e of Commons on April 12th, 
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Rond Traffic Bill 


«>c House of Commons, on April 10th, Mr. Oliver 
Stanley moved the second reading of the Road Traffic Bill 
, , S3tc! h , e wondered whether the ordinary man realized that 

r netn tixit time {3.30 p.ru.) anti If p.m., when the Speaker 
would put the question, ISO people would have met Vitli 
injury on the roads of this country. In the last eighteen 
months there had been unmistakable signs of a growth in 
the number of accidents, and because of that they had to 
survey the field once again. They must all agree that speed 
reduced the driver’s power to deal with the unexpected. It 
was in the built-up areas that 75 jier cent, of the deaths 
occurred. Pedestrians made up more than half of tile people 
killed on the roads, and about half of the pedestrians were 
children or old peojile. This Bill was not a return to the old 
speed limit, which failed because it did not accord with the 
view of reasonable people. In regard to tests for drivers, it 
was true that a certain number of people would be unable 
to pass the lest, some whose physical condition would prevent 
it, and so on, but the general run ot jieople would eventually 
pass the test. 

A Medical Test 

During the debate Sir E. Graham-Little said that he was 
chiefly concerned with the medical and biological aspect of 
teas nrooicni. It was essentially ,i medical and pathological 
problem. The meelical profession had had a long experience 
ot accidents. While attention was confined to the mechanical 
factor progress was slow, but when it was directed to the 
human factor the improvement was immediate and profound. 
He urged on the Minister the importance of including a 
medical test as well as a test of capacity to drive. It was 
possible at this moment to discriminate between drivers who 
Were likely to be mischievous and those who were likely to 
he safe. We owed the tests which had been made to 
advances in medicine, which, as was so often the case, were 
largely ignored in this country while adopted in other;. 
Some figures published a few weeks ago showed that the 
practical application of selective tests on drivers of jiublic 
service vehicles in Paris and in America was not to be 
ignored. Those figures proved that not only had the rat" 
of accidents been enormously decreased, but that there had 
been large savings to the companies concerned. He was con- 
vinced that advance could best be made by following the 
progress of scientific medicine. It was not perhaps sufficiently 
realized by motorists that if, in driving, a decision were laken 
half a second earlier it might make all the difference between 
a fatal accident and escape from accident. That was tested 
carefully among a group of drivers, and it was found that the 
best driver gained half a second in his reaction compared with 
the less experienced and less able one. That meant a saving 
of 30 feet at a speed of thirty-five miles an hour, and the 
better driver could tllus pull up more quickly than the other. 

A driver’s decision could be retarded by a number of innocent 
causes, such as a heavy dinner, a glass of beer, or fatigue. 


ulnch would not be able to recover more than one-half oi 
’f, c " ’ , 1931 lf "' as estimated that road accidents still 

, me voluntary hospitals of the country £230.000 a year 
and that they were only able to recover £34,000. It was 
true that there were outstanding claims of some £58,000, but 
anyone who knew how difficult it was to recover those sums 
would realize that such claims were very . doubtiul assets 
indeed. It was very difficult to maintain voluntary hospitals 
at the present time, particularly in distressed areas, where 
contributions were made in small sums of Id. or 2d. a week 
from working-class people ; and it was quite wrong that tW 
who had subscribed this money should have to wait for 
treatment owing to the pressure on the hospitals due to road 
accidents. He suggested that a charge should be made on 
the Road Fund to meet cases of this kind, and that the 
money should be paid to some central body, which would 
recoup the voluntary hospitals for their charges, the hospitals 
making over to that body any right they might have against 
any driver who had been proved to be negligent. 

Lieut. -Colonel Headi.au, replying to the debate, said there 
was no intention of re-establishing a genera] speed limit for 
private cars such as existed before 1921. It was, however, 
perfectly clear that the larger number of accidents taking 
place at present occurred on built-up areas. So long as that 
was the case it was desirable to make it less likely that 
accidents of that kind should occur. The Government thought 
that by imposing a speed limit in built-up areas no serious 
hardship would be imposed on motorists. The real point' 
of the Bill was not that the Government hoped by it to 
do away with all the accidents and troubles on the roads 
at present, but that its effect -would be to reduce accidents 
and inculcate into the people of the c cumin' the necessity 
for care and caution on the roads. The Minister was ready 
to consider in committee any suggestions by members for the 
improvement ol the Bill, and matters such as those con- 
cerning the hospitals and the doctors could well he con- 
sidered then. 

The Bill teas read the second time without a division and 
sent to a standing committee. 


No Compensation to Hospitals 
Dr. Howjtt urged that the Bill should embody the prin- 
ciples of Lord Moynihan's Road Traffic (Emergency Treat- 
ment) Bill. There was, he said, a growing dissatisfaction all 
over the country that emergency treatment was usually not 
paid for. It was not fair that emergency cases should be 
treated, without payment, at hospitals kept up by local 
voluntary contributions for local needs. Doctors were con- 
tinually being called to treat emergency casts, for which they 
were usually not paid, and which disorganized their regular 
work Patients in such cases, he thought, were afraid to get 
into communication with the doctor in order to pay for the 
treatment because they thought they would put themselves 
wrong with the law. A very slight increase in the compu’sory 
insurance payment for third-party risk would cover emergency 
treatment both by doctors and by hospitals. 

Mr Storey said that the greatest blot on the Bill was that 
it did nothing to secure justice for the voluntary hospitals, 
and left on their shoulders a very heavy burden due to the 
cost of treatment of road accidents. The Minister of Trans- 
port had reminded the House that between the time he was 
sneakinv that afternoon and 11 o’clock that night 180 persons 
would be injured on the roads, but he had not reminded 
them that those cases would be treated by the hospitals. 


Water Supplies Bill 

Sir Hii.ton Young moved the second reading of the Water 
Supplies (Exceptional Shortage Orders) Bill in the House of 
Commons on April 12th. He said that to find a comparable 
period of drought it was necessary to go back to 1887-8, when, 
in the twelve months ended March 1st, deficiency of rainfall 
was 23 per cent, of the normal average ; for the twelve 
mouths up to the end of March, 1934, it was 27 per cent- 
The seasonal distribution of rainfall in 1933-4 was bad, w itn 
an exceptionally poor fall in the middle and late months of 
winter. The winter deficiency was six inches of rain, and 
the March fall no more than average. Reserves of the 
towns were so low that measures of conservation "ere 
essential. The increasing provision and use of baths cas 
a new heavy burden on water undertakers, and there "3$ a 
heavy expansion of industrial requirements. The Rural Water 
Supplies Act recently passed dealt with rural areas, and 
permanent. The present Bill W’as concerned chiefly H, *h ^ 
great urban areas, and was temporary. The Bill propose^ 
procedure hy Orders to last for six months, and re ^fJ' a 
thereafter, if necessary, during the lifetime of the Bill, 
took exceptional powers to tap new sources or by sinking n ' 
wells, or by impounding water from streams which * , e s' 
no present power to impound ; to abolish all legal res trie 
on the amount of water which could be fallen from va 
sources ; nnd to reduce the amount ot compensation ^ 
Water undertaker* would receive power to reduce the « ’ 
water by a particular customer, or generally. lowC * *„ 

be given for the better apportionment of supphes » - 

undertakers. He hoped much would be done by w ^ 
effort from water undertakers and the public. The .o i 
run till December 3lst, 1935. That period would be q 
lor the restoration of deep underground sources. ^ 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood moved a reasoned amn 
the rejection oi the Bill, on the ground that the w* |J? 
had been dilatory. Mr. Macquisiex advocated the - >e • 
rural areas of steel sheets and tanks to catch ana i ^ . 
rain-water, as was done in Rhodesia. Sir Goof * a fld 
said that there was a water shortage in Scottish £>u 8 
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rural arras. The East and South sufieretl more. Last 
summer at least fifty-seven of 1S5 burghs in Scotland ha 
an insufficient water supply. Coastal towns of Moray and 
Banff had suffered much for two years from insufficient 
supplies. Water was taken from- streams and chlorinated, 
but even then the needs of local hospitals could not be 
properly met. The winter rain of 1933-4 in Scotland had 
been much below the average. The Departmental Committee 
appointed last year to inquire into health services in Scotland 
had recommended an immediate survey of Scottish water 
resources, and steps were being taken that day to survey 
the sources and needs. Within the next few days the problem 
in Fife would be tackled. Mr. McKie said Scotland had 
always had a higher consumption of water per head of the 
population than had other parts of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Ciiorltqn said the Haweswatcr scheme' would have a 
capacity of 75,000,000 gallons a day. Were any steps to do 
taken to complete this reservoir? Manchester and Liverpool 
had lately connected their water mains. Were other schemes 
of pooling nearing action? In the Metropolitan Water Board 
area there would be 12.000,000 people before many years had 
gone. The present consumption in that area was 280,000,000 ■ 
gallons. With the population lib had named the consumption ! 
would be 720,000,000 gallons at 60 gallons a head per day. 
They should remember that in Scotland the consumption was 
100 gallons a head. lie hoped the Minister would have a 
livdrological survey of the country. Lord IUrtington said 
parliament should hesitate before it upset the provisions which 
had been made for compensation water, or rivers might 
lx come open sewers and menaces of the neighbourhood. Sir 
Francis Fremantle said the daily bath was becoming usual 
with the growing generation in all classes, but the idea that 
it was necessary was false. Such frequent baths were com- 
forts and luxuries. Thirty gallons of water per head per day 
wire all that was necessary in an industrial town, and with 
provision for washing the streets. He was sure that with 
enlightened application of the provisions of this Bill there 
would be no serious shortage or real hardship in the towns, 
but main* villages had suffered, and would suffer again, if 
the drought continued. Mr. Shakespeare said that even up 
to the day of the debate there was no general shortage of 
water. The Bill was in ample time to enable undertakers to 
cope with emergency as it arose. Under the Bill statutory 
water areas could not lx* extended, but water could be 
sunphid from one statutory area to another. 

The Bill was read a second lime by 184 to 23 and sent to a 
standing committee. 


Diseases of Fish BUI 

Mr. Skelton* moved the second reading of the Diseases ot 
I i>h Bill in the Commons on April Pith. The Bill had 
passed the House of Lords, lie said furunculosis, a virulent 
and rapidly spreading disease, which particularly affected 
trout and salmon, had been brought from Europe through the 
imjKirtatKm of live trout, and made its first serious appear- 
ance m this country' during the year before the war. In the 
last tew years it had spread rapidly through many salmon 
rivers m England and Scotland, and in one Scottish river 
in one year as many salmon were picked up dead with 
furun-uIoMs as wire caught bv the rod. The first provision 
of the Bill was for the Complete prohibition of the importa- 
tion into this country* of live fish of the salmon species. 
Secondly, other live freshwater fish and the eggs of any kind 
of lre>h\\ater ti*h could only be imports! by a licensed con- 
signee. The distant* al<o apjn'ared in course freshwater fish. 
Orders could te isstud undtr the Bill by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture m England or by the Secretary* of State in Scotland to 
control or prohibit the transport of live fish out of an in- 
h cud ana. and to provide that any fish farm or private fish 
hatchirv found to be infected by the disease could be on] end 
to Ik* cleaiiM.il and the hd\ dlspo^vl of. Where an area was 
suspected to be infected a standstill Order could lx* made for 
iwtnu-one da vs, during which no live fish could In* moved 
out ul the area. In a district which was nut a suspected area 
tin local fishery Ixvtrxl. or any occupier of a fish farm or 
h.itchrrv or any water, could apply to the Minister for an 
ir.sjMLtion of the fish to ascertain whither the dbi-av.* was 
among them, and the experts from the Ministry would report 
free of charge. The division whither an area wa*» infected 


lay with the Minister. Sir Mervyn Mannixgiiam-Buller said 
it had been proved that in' a small hatchery* or pool the 
disease could be cured by the application of salt. Mr. 
Con a xt said there was no known means of eradicating the 
disease once it got into a stream. Furunculosis could not 
be determined save by bacteriological examination. Dr. 
Salter held that the Bill was not drastic enough. To clean 
a stream it would have to be cleared of fish and not restocked 
for two years. A fishpond or hatchery might be cleansed, 
but would be reinfected if it continued to use water from 
an infected stream. 

The Bill was read a second time without a division, and 
sent to a standing committee. 


Dinitrophenols in the Poison Schedule 

Replying to Captain Erskine-Bolst. on April 12th, Sir 
John Gilmour said that the steps necessary to add dinitro- 
phenols and dinitrocresols, drugs used for " slimming," to 
Part I of the existing Poisons Schedule had already been 
taken, and notice to that effect would appear in the London 
Gazette on April 13th. The statute required that one month 
should elapse from the date of the notice before the pro- 
vision came into effect. Sir Reginald Mitciiell-Banks, in 
a supplementary question, asserted that up to April 12th in 
only one case had death been shown to be attributable to 
one of these drugs. 


Medical Defence Services 

Mr. Hore-Belisha announced in the House of Commons, 
on April 12th, that agreement had been reached in the con- 
sultations with the Government of India regarding the recom- 
mendations of the Warren Fisher Committee on the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and other medical services of the Defence 
Forces. The Government's decisions on the recommendations 
of the committee would be announced by the end of April. 


Indian Service Pensions. — Viscount Fitzalan of Derwent 
opened a debate in the House of Lords, on April 11th, on 
the proposals about payment of pensions out of Indian 
revenue to retired officers of the Indian Army and the various 
Indian Civil Services. These proposals are contained in the 
White Paper on the Government of India. Viscount 
Halifax said this subject was engaging the attention of the 
Joint Select Committee on India. All parties were at one in 
making these pensions secure. Further discussion would be 
unprofitable till the Joint Select Committee reported 

Meals to School Children . — In a reply, on April 11th, to 
Mr. Tom Smith, Mr. Kamsbotiiam said the effect of school 
meals on the physical and me*ntnl condition of the children 
was observed by school medical officers, but the arrangements 
for recording the effect varied considerably from area to ar«ri 
Answering Mr. McEntce, Mr. Ramsbotham said that, apart 
from cases discovered at routine medical inspections, children 
were selected for school meals by special medical examination, 
by nutrition surveys undertaken by school medical officers, 
by recommendations of teachers and care committees, and on 
application by parents. Information about the methods 
adopted by local education authorities was not complete. 

Housing in Scotland.— On April 10th Mr. Skelton informed 
Mr. Guy that questions affecting housing in Scotland, in- 
cluding those dealt with in the report of the Scottish Depart- 
mental Committee on Housing, were being actively considered 
in consultation with representatives of local authorities. The 
Secretary of State for Scotland was not yet in a portion to 
make any statement on the matter. Replying to Mr. Tinkt r. 
Mr. Skelton stated that the numlx r of local authority 
houses in tenders approved for March, 1934, was for 1,429, 
the highest since March, If 33. Of the*c. 1,183. the highest 
numl>*r on record, were for slum clearance houses. Tenders 
for the erection ot.houMS. under Section 3 of the Housin'* 
Act of 1933 did not require the approval of the Department of 
Heihh for Scotland. One scheme for the giving of guarantees 
in enable the <n*ction of houses und* r that ^lion "had Inn 
submitted, and was now und'r com: deration. Intimation bail 
bevn received that seventeen local authorities in Scotland were 
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not prepared to build houses under Section 1 of the Act of 
1933 because of the reduction in the amoimt-of the subsidy, 
Dp to date tenders had been approved for the erection by 
twenty local authorities of 812 houses under the section, 
and of these, 330 were under construction on March 31st last. 
Local authorities had power to build houses to relieve over- 
crowding ant} to provide /or the normal growth of the popula- 
tion, but measures for dealing with the problem of over- 
crowding in Scotland were at present being considered by the 
Government in consultation with representatives of local 
authorities. 

Detention in Mental lYnnf without Certification .- — In reply 
to Mr. Pike, on April 12th, Sir II iltox Young said there was 
some misapprehension about the facts concerning the death 
of Mary Medley, a married woman aged .60, of Sheffield. 
It appeared from the Press report that, cn the strength of a 
medical certificate from the district medical officer describing 
Mrs. Medley s condition as " bronchitis and unsound mind," 
.she was removed by the general relieving officer to the hos- 
pital under the provisions of Section 20 of the Lunacy Act 
with a view lo being kept under observation in the menial 
ward. The patient died there before any question of further 
formal proceedings for certification under tile Lunacy Act 
arose, and she was never certified. In these circumstances 
there was no case lor inquiry' into the operation oi the 
Lunacy' Act. lie could not accept the suggestion that, in 
view of the present circumstances, which permitted an officer 
of a public assistance committee to issue an order for deten- 
tion in a mental ward, no person should be admitted as 
a mental casp until there had been a thorough medical 
inquiry and the mental condition of the person had been 
established. In this particular case there was no question of 
certification. 

Appointment of Matron to Army Headquarters, India. — On 
April 16th Sir Samuel Hoakv: told Dr. O'Donovan that 
members of both ttic British and the Indian nursing services 
were eligible for appointment to the post oi chief principal 
matron at Army Headquarters, India. The appointment was 
- made on the merits oi the candidates from either source on 
each occasion. 

The Small-po'x Outbreak at Blackburn . — Replying to Mr, 
Groves, on April 17th, Sir Hilton Young said that he was 
advised that the recent outbreak of small-pox in Blackburn 
was an outbreak of variola major. Answering another ques- 
tion by Mr. Groves, the Minister said that four oi the early 
cases were originally diagnosed as chicken-pox. It was not 
proposed to take proceedings against the medical attendant or 
attendants concerned lor failing to notify these cases as small- 
pox, Ail error in diagnosis did not constitute an offence 
under the Infectious Disease (Notification) Acts. He was 
aware that the first case which led lo the outbreak at Black- 
burn was that of a man employed at a cotton mill, where 
lie handled cotton daily. He had no satisfactory evidence 
whether the man contracted the disease in the performance 
of his duties. 

Unemployed not Entitled to Medical Benefit. — Sir Hilton 
Young informed Mr. Thorne, on April 17th, that the returns 
which had now been received from approved societies indi- 
cated that approximately 125,000 members, who after a period 
of prolonged unemployment were continued in insurance in 
1933 under Section l (5) of the National Health and Con- 
tributory Pensions Act, 1932, had ceased to be entitled to 
medical benefit on December 31st last, though continuing to 
be insured for pensions purposes. That number, however, 
would be substantially reduced by reinstatements to medical 
benefit, notifications of which were now being received from 
the societies at the rate of several hundreds a week. 

Notes in Brief 

Sir John Gilmour is making inquiries with a view (o 
deciding whether the safety of film-containers should be dealt 
with by regulation. 

Mr Ramsbotham told Mr, Anstruther-Gray, on April 12th, 
that memoranda had been issued by the Board of Education 
to' iocal education authorities from time to time on the 
subject of traffic dangers, and useful work in training children 
how to avoid these dangers was being carried on m the 
schools by local authorities and teachers in co operation with 
"the National Safety First Association. 
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c A . s P e cial general meeting of the Fellows of the Royal 
Society of Medicine will be held at 1, Wimpole Street W 

iL JoW Sday ir M - V Ut ', at 8 p ’™” when Dr. Kusseii 
Reynolds will give a demonstration on x-ray cinema- 
tography and Dr. Robert Janker (Bonn) will also show 
films Admission will be by ticket only, applications for 
which should be addressed to the secretary. 

At the next monthly clinical meeting for medical practi- 
tioners a t the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Maida 
Vale, W.9. on Thursday, April 26th, at 3 o’clock, Dr. 
Blake Pritchard will give a demonstration. Tea will be 
provided, and those intending to be present are asked to 
send a card to the secretary. 

At the next scientific meeting of the Zoological Society 
of London, on Tuesday, April 24th, at 5.30 p.m., the 
secretary, Sir P. Chalmers Mitchell, F.R.S., will report 
on the additions to the society'’s menagerie during March, 
1934, and Colonel A. E. Hamerton, K.A.M.C. (ret.), will 
present a report on the deaths occurring in the society's 
gardens during the year 1933. 

The spring meeting of the Dutch Society of the History 
of Medicine, Natural Sciences, and Mathematics will be 
held at Leyden on April 28th and 29th, when papers will 
be read on old microtomes, Cosmas and Damian, Jan 
Sfeen and the doctors, and the views of the South 
American Indians on diseases and their treatment. 

A meeting of the Fever Group of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health will be held at 1, Upper Montague 
Street, W.C., on Friday, April 27th, at 5 p.m., when a 
discussion will be opened by' Drs. C. D. Agassiz, G. Jesse I, 
and J. E. McCartney, on the relation of measles and 
whooping-cough to chronic inflammatory conditions of the 
chest. The clinical, radiological, and pathological aspects 
of the subject will be dealt with, and all medical practi- 
tioners interested are invited to be present. 

An exhibition entitled “ India,” by' Lieut.-Colond 
F. D. S. Fayrer, I.M.S. (ret.), will be on view at the 
galleries of the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell 
Square, W.C.l, from May 3rd to 31st. 

A course of lectures on pathological research in its 
relation to medicine, to be given on Thursdays, at 5 p in-’ 
during the summer session, commenced at the Institute 
of Pathology and Research, St. Mary's Hospital, Padding- 
ton, on April 19th, when Professor A. Bethe, director ■ 0 
the Institute of Physiology, University of Frankfurt/i •> 
lectured on permeability and osmoregulation in J 0 '', 
animals. The lectures are open to all members of t 
medical profession and students in medical schoo , 
without fee. 

A post-graduate course commenced at the D’”’*; 
Koval Infirmary on April 12th, and will be con ‘ 

A a i: „„t;i Mav 94th. No fees 'US 


on Thursday's, at 3.15 p.m., mini may znm. i-- , 
be charged for the lectures and demonstrations, ou ^ 


until May 24th. 

Is. to cover expenses of 


will be a registration fee oi £ I 
printing, etc. Tea will be provided at 4 p.m. 

The Fellowship of Medicine (1, Wimpole Street, » 4 
announces that Dr. Clark-Kennedy wilt lecture on r ^ 
irregularity, at 11, Chandos Street, on April - ■ 

2.30 p.m. The fifteenth lecture-demonstration, “ ^ 
1st, will deal with auricular fibrillation. Dr. Efim ^ 
conclude his series of lectures on chrome disease 5 ^ 
. .1 ... <>7f h Thft sernnd lecture, / 


its 


chest on April 25th and 27th. The second lecture £ ^ 
series arranged for Thursdays, wjJJ be given by . (s 

Peters on " Septic Tonsils— Nasopharyng- 5 “ ar2 
Results,” on April 26th, at 4 p.m The * s „ 
open to all members of the medical profess , The 
fit-* to members and associates of the F ...—Irtinl 
Samaritan Hospital for Women is holding “ hcoB ,; p g 
course on April 28th and -9th- O ^ xt-i nds’.cV 


courses incliid-f; psychological n ) e ‘ ,I . c “l® JL* Jology^ 

1 Anril 30th to June 1st , dermatology . 


Hospital, April 30th to June 
John’s Hospital, April 30th to 
course In cardiology at the Victoria 
5th and 6th ; advanced urology at St. Peters 
May 7th to 19th. 


June 2nd ; a wee^ 

■ .mlbj&S 
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A- complimentary dinner to Mr. R. H. Burne, F.R.S., 
late physiological curator at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, will be held on Thursday, May 10th, at 
7.30 p.m. for S o’clock, in the Langhafn Hotel, Portland 
Place, W. The honorary secretary to the committee is 
Dr. John Beattie, Conservator of the College Museum. 

The Vienna Medical Faculty has- arranged a post- 
graduate course on recent advances in therapeutics, from 
May 2Sth to June 10th. The fee is 50 schillings. Further 
information can be obtained from Dr. A. Kronfeld, 
Porzellangasse, 22, Wien 9 

We are informed by the Swiss Legation (IS, Montagu 
Place, Bryanston Square, W.l) that a post-graduate 
course, under the auspices of the International Hospital 
Association at Lucerne and the Swiss Hospital Asso- 
ciation at Bern, will ' be held in Switzerland this 
year from August 15th to 23rd, and will be followed by 
a tour of the hospitals in the Canton of Grisons. Certain 
facilities already granted will much reduce the cost of 
the visit. Application for particulars of the course 
should be made to Veska-Bureau, Obergnmdstrasse 13, 
Lucerne. 

At the annual dinner of the Margate Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 2Gth, in St. George's Hotel, Cliftonville, 
the principal guest will be Sir Henry' Gauvain. 

The London Fever Hospital, Liverpool Road, Islington, 
N.l, announces in our advertisement pages that a limited 
supply' of convalescent measles serum is available for 
general practitioners for the protection of babies and 
young children. Application should be made to the 
resident medical officer. We are asked to add that the 
hospital committee urgently' needs volunteers from among ] 
convalescent measles patients who would be prepared to 
attend and have blood taken for the purpose of preparing 
serum. 

The annual dinner of the Metropolitan Police Surgeons' 
Association will be held at 7.30 p.m. on Thursday, May 
3rd, at the Holbom Restaurant. Among the numerous 
guests to be received by' the president. Dr. May'berry, 
will be Lord Trenchard, the Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police. 

The present president of the North of England Branch 
of the British Medical Association is Dr. Archibald Fairlie 
of Blyth, and at the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Blyth Division, held on April 12th, Dr. C. F. Fairlie — 
his son — was elected chairman of the Blyth Division. 
It would be interesting to know if it has ever before 
happened in the history of the Association that a son 
held office as chairman of a Division in the Branch of 
which his father was at the same time president. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
having received invitations from the universities and 
municipalities of the cities of Danzig, Warsaw, Cracow, 
and Gdynia, has decided to organize a medical educational 
tour to Poland. The arrangements for this journey up 
to the present are that the party shall leave London on 
Thursday, August 2nd, by s.s. Baltonia, and go via the 
Kiel Canal to Danzig ; thence by train to Inowreclaw, 
Warsaw, Cracow, Gdynia, and Zoppot, arriving back in 
London on August 13th or 14th. The universities and 
municipalities concerned are arranging certain functions, 
hospitality, etc., the inclusive cost of the tour being 
IS guineas. As the cabin accommodation on the boat is 
somewhat limited, early application for reservation of 
berths is necessary. Full details of this tour can be 
obtained from the secretary. Royal Institute of Public 
Health, 23, Queen Square, W.C.l. 

The Registrar of the General Medical Council informs 
us that voting papers in connexion with the elec‘ : on of 
a Direct Representative were issued on Wednesday, 
April 17th, to all practitioners having registered addresses 
in England and Wales. Any such practitioner who has 
not received a voting paper, whether he wishes to vote 
in the election or not, should immediatelv communicate 
with the office of the Council. 44, Haltam Street, Portland 
Place, London. W.l, in order to ascertain that his address 
is correctly entered in the Medical Register. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 

AH communications in regard to editorial business should be addreiS-.d 
to The EDITOR. British Medical Journal. B.M.A. Hjus=. Tavistock 
Square, W.C.l- 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarder! for puh! : c:ifion 
are understood to be offered to the Bril’sh Medical Journal ah.ne 
unless tlie contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish not.ee to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the Bzitistt 
Medical Join mil must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Iavi- 
stock Square, W.C.l, on receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, jis proofs are 
not sent abroad. ' 
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as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal is EUSTON 2111 (inltrrrd 
exchange, four lints). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURS AL, Ait'.ology 
West cent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.). Articulate West cent, London. 
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The address ol the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
IS, Kildare Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus. Dublin ; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and ol the Scottish Office, 7, Dru mvheuiji 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate. Edinburgh ; telephone: 
24361 Edinburgh). * 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“A Terrifying Yell” 

Dr. W. Paterson Brown (London, W.) writes: The interesting 
case described by “ J. F." (p. 697) is probably one of Gilles 
de la Tourette’s syndrome, a form of psychical and motor 
tic. I have seen two similar cases within the last year. 
Typically there is - an involuntary explosive utterance, 
usually of some obscene word, to the accompaniment of 
some tic movement, often generalized in nature. In my 
cases the explosive -utterance bore a marked resemblance 
to the barking of a dog, but in one of them the bark 

might be replaced by the word b r, in which form the 

tic commenced. While remissions are not uncommon, there 
is a tendency for the illness to proceed to dementia. 

• Psychological treatment probably offers the best chance of 
a cure. Peripheral irritation is rare in its aetiology, and 
general medical measures are usually less effective than in 
simple tics. However, a measure of relief usually results 
from the removal ol environmental stress and the provision 
for constant active occupation. One of my cases was 
greatly helped by the removal from home to a sympathetic 
but understanding environment. Unfortunately I was pre- 
vented from treating either of my cases psychologically, 
as I should have liked to do. 

" G. B." writes to suggest that '* J. F.” would do well to 
get his patient into touch with the Manchester Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, at 292, Oxford Road. 

Intravenous HC| . 

Dr. A. C. Greene (Sutton, Surrey) writes: I wish to inquire 
if any medical men in this country have tried the intra- 
venous injection of hydrochloric acid in dilution of 1 in 
1,500 and I in 1,000. I understand it lias been used and 
is being used extensively iii the U.S.A. for all manner of 
complaints, and with beneficial results. It was Erst prac- 
tised by a Dr. Barr Ferguson of Birmingham. Alabama. He 
claims that hydrochloric add solution injected intravenously 
increases cellular activity and repairs tissue as a result of 
artificial stimulation of the white cells. He found that in 
all manner of infections, from syphilis to coryza, he obtained 
clinical results which he could attribute only to the in- 
creased cellular activity following the injections. Following 
these injections a decided increase in the number of white 
cells occurred, and the expected clinical results were ob- 
tained. His claim that the results seen in the use of the 
" specifics ’* were attributable to no selective action of* the 
drug, but to the power of arsenic, quinine, or mercury in 
stimulating the numbers and activity of the white blood 
cells, seems worthy of consideration, and perhaps of clinical 
application. Therapeutic measures— for example, mustard 
piasters, liniments, and other counter-irritants^— exhibit 
their undoubted remedial effects because of stimulation of 
the white blood cells and the following phagocytic activity. 
hwee zt xs a generally accepted fact that phagocytosis is 
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tw * conslsteI ' t and essential factor in resistance I feel 
tnat any agent that stimulates these cells would he useful 
anu it would therefore be most interesting to have the 
0f f t . hQS , e . ma - v ' Iwve tried the intravenous 
jection of hydrochloric acid in 1 in 1,000 solution. 

Silvester of Silvester's Method 

vr„n, n • -V (AI.-J thins Wynandsstraas, G, Maastricht, 
Hollant ) inquired in our issue of February 3rd where he 
*10001 0b am a P ortrni1 ot Dr. Henry Robert Silvester (1828 
whose name has long been associated with a method 
Ot resuscitating stillborn children and of restoring persons 
apparently drowned or dead. We now learn from Dr. 
Jlingen that he has obtained a portrait of Silvester through 
tie good offices of Dr. John S. Clarke of Wcobley, 
Heron, idslnre. ' . 

Income Tax 

Repayment on A Uotvances 

" Wj**™ " hasjm unearned income of £310 (gross) taxed by 
~~ “ * ' ‘ and his wife 


deduction, presumably at the standard 


£5. They pay £103' in life 


rate. 


assurance premiums, and he 


shares with his brother the support of his mother, 
repayment can he claim? 


What 


Repayment is apparently due as follows: 


Personal allowance (£150 at 5s.) 

Reduce, 1 rate relief (£105 at 2s. Gel.) 

Life assurance relief (£52 10s, at 2s. Gd.) ... 
Dependent relative relief (£12 10s. at 2s. Gd.) 


£37 10 
20 12 
C, 11 
1 11 


. £GG 5 0 

The relief in respect of life assurance is restricted to tax 
on one-sixth the total income of £315 ; that in respect of 
a dependent relative to one-half the statutory allowance 
of £25. 

Appointment — Car Expenses 

" H-' C.” holds an appointment under a county council ; he 
is required to maintain a car and receives a mileage allow- 
ance. lie bought a car for £265 in 1928 and sold it in 
1933 for £20, when he bought a new car for £213. What 
can he claim? 

The replacement • cost is, of course, £213 - £20 = 
£193, but he will have to overcome the difficulty that he 
receives an allowance for his car expenses, which will, prima 
facie, be regarded as sufficient. The income tax deduction 
is restricted to the expenditure incurred " wholly, neces- 
sarily, and exclusively ” in carrying out his duties, and 
the income tax authorities are likely to place on him the 
onus of showing that the county allowance does not reach 
the " necessary ” standard. 

' Car Allowance 

" C. H. D.” runs two cars, and for many years has spent 
regularly £100 a year on changes. He is allowed wcar- 
and-tear at the rate of 15 per cent, of the written-down 
value, usually between £30 and £50, so that he appears 
to lose on the arrangement. 

V There seem to be two alternatives: (1) to drop the 
depreciation claim and claim the annual cost of renewal 
instead ; and (2) to claim the obsolescence allowance in 
addition to the wear-and-tear allowance. The latter would 
amount to the excess of the cost of the " change ” over 
the aggregate amount of the wear-and-tear allowance made 
for the car exchanged, and can be claimed for the six 
previous years. Obviously that form of claim is preferable, 
but there may be some difficulty in persuading the autho- 
rities that cars regularly exchanged after only two years’ 
running are in any real sense "obsolete.” " C. H. D.," 
however, has equity on his side, and it might be well worth 
while trying the claim. 

Assistant — House Rent Paid 

• W W ” is assistant to a firm which pays him £500 a year, 
and also pays the rent (£50) of a house in which he lives, 
and on which he pays the rates. Is the £50 assessable? 

* * " W. W." is evidently occupier of the house, and 
enjoys the use of the house to the value of £50. If he is 
responsible for the rent then the payment by the firm is 
equivalent to payment by him ; on the other hand, if the 
firm is only responsiblo for the rent, and requires him as 
nart of the conditions of his employment to reside in the 
house in question, -then we are of opinion that he is not 
liable. 
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LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 

^ William Harvey’s Gout 

l,, 1 ™™ 1 J- Dka-vkun (Oriel College, Oxford) writes- 
AvoV ,/n ry 6 e T ous review of my Short History ol 

Physiology in the Journal of April 14th, you say ’tha{ for 
some reason I assume that Harvey suffered as a young 
man from gout. I write to give my authority for the 

Oration* 01 ] 9 1 ]s . S ' r Thomas Barlow's 'Harveian 

Uration. 1916 ( Lancet , October 28th, 1916, p. 740). 

“ Periodical Sterility” 

" ¥>' experience of this form of contraception is 

totally at variance with that of the correspondent in your 
issue of April I4th. I have been married for fourteen years,- 
and in medical practice for fifteen years. During this time 
1 have known every one of the methods of contraception 
now advocated fail botli.m my own personal experience and 
in that of patients and friends who have confided in me. 
On the other hand, I have never known the method of 
periodical sterility ” as advocated by Ogino fail. Its' 
success depends on two essential requirements — namely: 
('*) that the menstrual cycle must be a regular twenty-eight- 
day cycle \ (6) that due care is taken to count backwards 
for ten days from the date on which the next menstruation - 
is due. * Thus, although obviously incapable of general- 
application, the method can, in my view, be recommended 
without hesitation and with absolute confidence to those 
with regular twenty-eight-day cycle’s. In my own married 
life the method has been unfailingly successful since its' 

. adoption after several pregnancies. Since then conception 
has occurred only following coitus deliberately planned to 
take place during the period of ovulation, and then only. 
For easy reference I append the dates of ovulation and 
sterility according to Ogino : 


Menstruation 


:o 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


Hare conception 


/•Conception 


Ovulation 


Sterility certain 


The Milsom Rees 
members of the 


Medical Golf 

Challenge Cup will be played for by 
Medical Golfing Society on Wednesday, 
April 25th, on the links of the Kmgswood Golf Club- 
Members are requested to send in their entries by Apm 
23rd. The semi-finals of the knock-out tournament are 
between Dr. D. S. Gordon and Dr. Bletsoe, and Dr. Glyn 
Hughes and Dr. May. 

Boots Pure Drug Co. (Nottingham) have prepared for the 
information of members of the medical profession two » 
booklets. One is on medicinal glucose (anhydrous), a wlm 
crystalline powder conforming to the requirements ot in 
British Pharmacopoeia. 1932, for dextrose. The otlier » 
on gonococcus vaccines prepared in the department 
venereal diseases at St. Thomas’s Hospital and issued under 
licence from the Ministry ot Health. Each booklet 
furnished with references to recent medical literature. 


of the West End depot of 
”1 fie 55. 
before: • 


From April 23rd the address, u. ..... - 

Crookes' Laboratories (British Colloids Ltd.) wiU ue ' 
Newman Street, W.l. Telephone number as belor.. 

Museum 3663. " 

Vacancies > r ' 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, mcdical cOlIcgM; 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at j h “P’" ■ 

will be found at pages 46. 47. f, ®. =2, 53. an d I 54 ot^_ . 
advertisement columns, and advertisements a 5J, 

ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages i S < • rtiw . 

- of vacant posts notified in the .amei 


A short summary 
ment 


columns appears in the Supplement at page 
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AURAL DISCHARGES: THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND TREATMENT * 


BY 

JOHN F. O’MALLEY, F.R.C.S. 

CONSULTING SURGEON EAR, NOSE, AND THROAT DEPARTMENT. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL i 
SECTION OF OTOLOGY, ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE 


LATE PRESIDENT, 


The subject of this lecture embraces a very large section 
of the common diseases of the ear, so that of necessity, 
in the time at my disposal, I can only deal with the 
salient points. This is probably not a matter for regret, 
as an attempt to crowd into it a great amount of detail 
would detract from its clarity and usefulness. 

All discharges escaping from the external auditor)' 
meatus are pathological in origin, with the exception of 
cerumen, although this may possibly become so when it 
is excessive or impacted . They may have as their primary 
source the pinna, external meatus, middle ear, mastoid 
antrum or cells, or even the intracranial cavity. They 
gcncrailv have certain characteristics, which enable us to 
make a useful classification of them as set forth below. 
These characteristics, if carefully elicited in taking the 
history of the case, possess considerable value, in that 
they often indicate the nature of the disease and so form 
the first pointer towards a correct diagnosis. 

Classification of Aural Discharge 
ft 


I Watery 


II I'lsrifltiit 


III Haemorthasic 


I V C i nntu nous 


Colourless or not 

Scanty 

Copious 

Sticky, mucoid, 
or viscid 
V Odorous or not 
, Whitish 
I Yellow 
j Scanty 
1 Copious 
1 Stocky, mucoid, 
l or viscid 
I Watery saniouj 
fluia- 
Scanty 
J Copious 
1 Blood 


i Solid 
i Semi-solid 


Middle-ear catarrh with 
perforated drum 

2. Ccrebro-spinal fluid 

3. Meatal eczema* 


ft 


1. Furunculosis 

Acute middle-ear sup- 
i Duration 

j3. Cnronic middle-car 
t suppuration 

M. Foreign body 

1. Injury* 

2. Acute influenzal in- 

flammation of the 
middle ear 

3. Granulation tissue. 

polypi, etc. 

4. Epithelioma of the 

external meatus 


Aural discharges are always objective evidence of 
disease, and in some instances are associated with the 
most serious affections of the ear, which may lead to 
complications endangering life and to the temporary or 
permanent loss of hearing. 

Watery Discharges 

There are three possible causes of watery discharges 
from the ear : 

1 The early stage ot a middle-ear catarrh accompanying 
a nasal ccryza. m an ear with a large perforation in, or 
the absence of. a tympanic membrane. This occurs in s’nch 
C >s-s frequently, but it is usually overlooked unless it 
pas-.es into the purulent stage 

- Escape of cercbro-spinal fluid. This is cxccedinglv rare, 
ami cm onlv occur following a trauma. 

3. Associated with acute meatal eczema. This is fairlv 
common 

In the first the fluid is colourless, very scanty, odour- 
less. and sticky. It is similar to the efflux in the earlv 
stage of a common cold, but it may later become purulent 
and vellow. 


The second is very rare. In relation to fractures of the 
-base of the skull the discharge is usually blood-stained 
at first, then becoming quite clear, but this will be men- 
tioned under another heading. I have seen one case 
of clean, ■ watery discharge (cerebro-spinal fluid) in a 
soldier in 1918. Its escape was a sequence to an old 
radical mastoid operation, performed ten years before 
and followed on three later occasions by the removal of 
a polypus. It continued to escape for over twelve months, 
gave the characteristic tests, and the quantity lost was 
estimated to be 1) gallons in three months or about 
6 gallons for a year. I showed the' case at the Section 
of Otology in August, 1918, and none of the members 
present had ever seen one of such long duration and 
severity. ■ 

In the third — acute eczema— the quantity varies from 
scanty to moderately copious. It may stand out in beats 
on the affected surface. It is clear, sticky, and usually 
odourless, though it may be offensive if much decomposed 
epithelium remains in situ. It is invariably preceded by 
itchy sensations, followed by some, degree of pain and 
local tenderness, but with practically no interference with 
hearing, unless there is much swelling. The stickiness 
of the discharge is characteristic of acute eczema, and 
wool or lint will adhere to the surface of the ear if applied 
to it. It is not, however, string)' like discharges contain- 
ing mucus. 

Purulent Discharges 

There are three common causes of purulent discharges 
from the ear : 

1. Furunculosis of the external meatus. 

2. Acute middle-ear suppuration, 

3. Chronic middle-car suppuration. 

4. Foreign body (in a child's ear — not common). 

In furunculosis the discharge is scanty, yellowish, not 
sticky, and usually odourless. It is always preceded by 
local pain and tenderness in the external meatus, which 
may in some cases be very intense, and in such cases, 
owing to an associated perichondritic swelling, the hearing 
is impaired. This is the commonest inflammatory disease 
of the external meatus. 

In acute middle-ear suppuration the discharge is often 
copious, of a bluish whiteness, very sticky, and mucoid 
and odourless. Its stickiness is pathognomonic of its 
origin, as having come from an inflamed mucous mem- 
brane surface, and therefore from the middle-ear cavity. 
! This physical characteristic can be easily demonstrated by 


an ear with a large perforation in, or i mopping out a portion of the contents of the external 

meatus with a rolled pledget of wool and then applying 
the pus-moistened wool to some other object and with- 
drawing them slowly apart, when strings of mucus will 
be seen. This proves the source of the pus. even where 
a perforation of the drum membrane may not be visible, 
and differentiates it from pus of furuncular origin, which 
never contains mucus, -unless in the much rarer instances 
where both meatus and midcle ear are involved simul- 
taneously. This discharge has invariably been preceded 
by an acute febrile affection of the upper airway and pain 
deep in the car ; no local meatal tenderness, but deafness 
Is marked. The degree of pain preceding it, in infants, 

[ 3825 ] 


* IVlivrm] to the South Suffolk Division ot the Hntish Meilical 
Association on December 1st, IS33. 
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is often negligible, probably owing to the anatomical 
characteristics of their Eustachian tubes, the latter being 
straight and short, with a relatively large lumen, which 
permits the release of tension in the middle car during 
the acute stage. The ear affection in these cases is usually 
a sequence of pharyngeal sepsis associated with teething 
troubles. Infants with' irritation of. the gums show an 
extraordinary predilection for biting on any available 
object, a proceeding most likely to cause an oral sepsis, 
with its possible extension to the nasopharynx. 

Variation in the quantity of discharge of a recent 
middle-car suppuration may have special significance. 
As the inflammatory manifestations, such as pyrex a, 
pain, and intensity of deafness, subside and pass off, the 
quantity of the discharge gradually lessens and becomes 
less viscid ; but should the flow increase again and become 
relatively copious an abscess of the mastoid must be 
suspected, although there may be no localizing swelling or 
tenderness in the latter region. This is a fairly common 
sequence of events, and at once its observance raises the 
question of an operation for mastoiditis. 

In chronic middle-car suppuration the discharge is 
invariably scanty and yellow, and shows practically no 
stickiness, unless associated at the moment with a recent 
inflammatory recrudescence of the middle-ear cavity and 
Eustachian tube. It is often malodorous, if the case 
is of long standing, due to the presence of fatty acid 
degenerative products of dead epithelium and pus. The 
malodour is especially suspicious of the condition known 
as cholesteatoma, where masses of suppurating epithelial 
debris are present in the attic, aditus, or mastoid antrum, 
and, when large, cause varying degrees of erosion 
-of bone. These erosions may open , the path to the 
invasion of the labyrinth or cranial cavity and lead to 
the most serious complications which arc possible to 

occur in diseases of the car. , . 

A diicharge from one car in a child, if of recent onset 
and not related to any illness, should raise the suspicion 
of a foreign body. 

Haemorrhagic Discharges 

There are at least four possible causes of haemorrhagic 
discharge from the ears: 

1. Injury (blood, ccrebro-spinal fluid). 

3 . Granulatfo^'Vissue! 1 ' polypi '°or °ulccration of the middle 

ear, and caries of bone. 

4. Epithelioma of tlic external meatus. 

If the discharge is the result of a blow on the ear 

or the result of gunfire or shell explosion or high dy g, 

pure blood usually escapes first, becoming serous late_ 

It is rarely profuse. If the injury is considerable, as m 
a motor accident, causing fracture of the base of he 
=1 nil the escape of pure blood is sometimes accompanied 
t considerable amount of thin, sanious fluid, which 

raises the suspicion of its being cerebro-spinal m origin 
A ter bEeding has ceased it may continue to escape a= 
dpnr fluid dripping from the lobe of the ear, when it 
a clear flu d d npp mg examined for its 

can be collected m its nat ure. It is 

chemical properties ^ ^ ^ increascs the gravity 

significant of necessarily a fatal complica- 

t f the „o P r r0 does S ! appear to Increase th/risks of meningitis 
ndstog n -ch cases. Areas bathed di cerebro^pma 
fluid do, however, appear to become septic with greater 

facility than in its absence. inflamraa tion the dis- 

In acute mfluenzal before blood, but is more often 
charge may appear t P^ ^ amount Thjs fluid 

blood-stained seru ^ bu lla, which 

invariably escapes . f the tympanic membrane 

* 1 ” J 


an acute influenzal middle-ear infection of the Strepto- 
coccus hactnolyticus type. It appears early in the acute 
inflammatory involvement of the middle ear, is indicative 
of an intense infection, and usually precedes the formation 
of pus by a couple of days, and is accompanied by 
pyrexia, pain, and deafness in the affected ear. 

In the polypoid type of casc^ the discharge is either 
pure blood or pus and blood, usually small in amount, 
but a drachm or more may escape. There is a history 
of chronic ear trouble, with a probable recent increase 
in deafness owing to enlargement of the polypus or 
granulation tissue, but there is rarely any pain or pyrexia. 
Its occurrence may follow a slight injury, and its appear* 
ance signifies the presence of a polypus or granulations, 
growing on an ulcerated area of mucous membrane or 
bone. The tympanic bony ring is intensely hard, and 
hence badly supplied with blood vessels. It is therefore 
very prone to caries and shows poor tendency to repair 
in consequence of its defective nutrition, and this is the 
chief cause of chronicity. The granulations formed in 
the attempt at healing are flabby and unhealthy, and 
therefore apt to bleed easily on touch. The peduncu- 
lated polypus usually grows from the middle-car mucous 
membrane, is covered with epithelium, is firmer in 
structure, and unless large enough to extend well out- 
wards in the meatus, is less liable to bleed on slight 
trauma than the softer granulations. 

The fourth type of source, epithelioma, is rare, but 
sufficiently common to warrant its suspicion when blood 
escapes from an ear, with no immediate history of- an 
injury or disease, in a person well over 50 years of age. 
Granulations on an cpitheliomatous ulcer are exceedingly 
friable, and liable to bleed on slight trauma. 

Ceruminous Discharge 

Anxious mothers frequently consult a doctor on finding 
a little cerumen in an infant's ear. It may have some 
significance at teething time. Irritation of the gums may 
cause reflex discomfort, which induces the child to rub 
the ears. The frequent repetition of this will excite tfl 
glands to greater activity in the production of more 

cerumen. , , . „„ 

More commonly the middle-ear discomfort is an ini 
tion from the nasopharynx, the result of sprea 
oral sepsis. The rate of ceruminous secretion in ad 
seems to vary with the individual, though it i 
governed by any physiological law of which 1 a ® ‘ 
tut its accumulation, however, is largely conditioned by 
the anatomical formation of the external meatus. 
posterior portion of the outer end of th j 

overhung by the free border of the concha, th 
wax tends to be pushed deeper m the W « ^ 

than extruded, by the movement of the 0 ” e , J , u(!e 
should take place normally. It may compM* * ^ 
the meatus, causing deafness, and rf long a a „d 
set up a dermatitis, accompanied by some p 
discharge. 

Treatment j 

It is my intention, owing to considerations of fin* ^ 
space, to limit treatment to one proven m 
merits of which I can testify, rather than discus^ ^ 


hich 1 can tesruy, , jn 

tive ones which are equally well recommended 

textbooks. n middle-^ 1 

Tire watery aural discharge ro “ usua lly su* 

cavity, resulting from a coryzal Eustad" 3 ” 

sides with the exciting cause in the f A 

tube, and rarely requires any special mois t, but 

piece of wool, changed when even slightly ^ * 

least night and morning, preven a(Jded in fectm_ 

discharge, and lessens the ns di5C harge be»_ 

through the external meatus. If 
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purulent and persists when thg. cold in the head has 
disappeared, special treatment is indicated, to obviate 
its passing into a chronic condition. 

I favour dry treatment in such a case, and have found 
the daily insertion of boric powder iodized to the extent 
of 1 per cent, or even less to give excellent results. If 
it should still persist after a fortnight’s treatment, slight 
ulceration of the mucous membrane and the formation 
of some granulation tissue is possibly present. To 
ascertain this, syringe clean with warm boric lotion, dry, 
and look for a granulating spot. If found, roll a thin 
piece of wool on an applicator, dip it in 5 per cent, silver 
nitrate solution, and apply under direct vision firmly to 
the area, one day a week, using the powder the other 
six. I have found the result of this line of treatment 
in any form of chronic middle-ear discharge most gratify- 
ing, and will refer to it again later in more detail. 

Apart from fractures of the base of the skull the 
escape of cerebro-spinal fluid from the ear is, as I have 
already pointed out, an exceedingly rare occurrence. 

I reopened the mastoid in my case and packed it in the 
usual way with gauze and bipp. In twenty-four hours the 
dressing was soaked with pus. This occurred on three 
consecutive days, and still the mastoid cavity and wound 
continued to pour out pus. I then ceased to pack, but 
cleaned up with 40 per cent, spirit, using a little gauze soaked 
m this as a drain, with gratifying results. It cleared up, and 
Liter, when granulations had formed. I packed them firmly 
against the fissured area (junction of attic and aditus), which 
eventually converted them into a sound scar. 


Acute eczema of the ear responds well to treatment. 
At tins stage the affection has usually extended from the 
meatus to the pinna, and is accompanied by considerable 
weeping. The application of calamine lotion by dabbing 
it on with a piece of cotton-wool soothes and helps to 
dry the affected area in a few days. The following is 
then used until all weeping has ceased and the con- 
dition has passed into a scaly stage : Lassar’s paste (zinc 
oxide, pulv. amyl, lanoline, and vaseline, each 2 drachms) 
spread on lint (smooth side) and applied night and 
morning. To treat the scaly stage add 10 grains of 
salicylic acid to the ounce of Lassar's paste and smear 
on daily, leaving the part uncovered. If the ointment 
is warmed to soften it, by standing the pot in hot water 
it can be applied with a camel-hair brush. Eczema of 
the ear in either the wet or drv stage is accompanied 
by seborrhoea of the scalp, as indicated by the presence 
of more or less dandruff. Many dermatologists regard 
the ear condition as a seborrhoea also, and secondary to 
the scalp. The point of importance, however, is that 
the scalp and ear must be treated simultaneously to be 
really effective. The scalp should be shampooed twice a 
week for two or three weeks, taking care to protect the 
ear from the shampoo liquid and water. Soap spirit 
(sapo mollis and spirit, villi rect. each 2 ounces), I drachm 
of which, d rubbed into the scalp, acts well, but it should 
be thoroughly removed by repeated rinsing with water 
In less acute cases with very Utile discharge and if 

confined to the meatus, the following is n useful applica- 
lion : ** 


R Trig hvdmrg, nit. «iil. 

Liq. enrbonis deterg. 
liquid. 

Apply with n camel-hair brash night and 


1 drachm 
10 minims 
1 ounce 
morning. 


In the discharging stage of furunculosis of the ea 
filling the meatus lightly with a strip of half-in, 
riMin.i gauze, smeared with 10 per cent, ichthvol 
give -on, once a day, is an excellent method of treatmen 
, "’"'i 11 c l > dhehum is thus kept clean, drv ar 
protected from maceration, the latter being the create 
factor favouring recurrence in these cases. 


Acute Middle-ear Suppuration 

The treatment should be general and local, the former 
being often the more important. The ear condition is 
always secondary and invariably due to some upper 
respiratory infection of an exanthematous or influenzal 
type, sb that the first consideration in the treatment is 
that of the primary affection. 

With the onset of an aural discharge, the middle-ear 
symptoms become less intense, pain should have passed 
off by the release of inflammatory' tension, and any pyrexia 
specially excited by this complication should have sub- 
sided or nearly so. During the acute pyrexia! stage the 
patient should remain in bed, and after this has subsided 
with the onset of the discharge, confinement to the house 
or sickroom is indicated so long as the discharge shows 
much viscidity. This physical character indicates the 
presence of much mucus, and the latter is evidence of the 
existence still of marked inflammatory engorgement in 
the middle ear and Eustachian tube, ‘ upon which a re- 
lapse with complications may' easily supervene. 

If the case is “ hanging fire " and does not make steady 
progress to recovery', as when the discharge, though free, 
is still very' viscid and some pyrexia exists, a 10 c.cm. 
injection cf " anti-scarlet-fever serum ” — concentrated 
streptococcus antitoxin (scarlatina) globulins (B.W. and 
Co.) — will often give a decided turn for the better. It 
seems to aid or rouse the flagging efforts of the body's 
immunizing reaction to the infection, and as it is to this 
reaction we must look as the first line of defence and 
attack, our usefulness lies chiefly in doing everything 
which favours its maximum effectiveness, whilst at the 
same time watching for any threatened complications. 
Keeping the patient indoors and free from exposure to 
chills and fresh infection is conducive to this purpose. 

Local treatment consists in keeping the ear clean, and 
if possible free from infection from without by an invasion 
of the more resistant organisms such as staphylococci and 
its common sequence, the conversion of an acute into a 
chronic middle-ear suppuration. For this reason I do not 
advocate the use of hydrogen peroxide, as it causes too 
much commotion when mixed with pus, and is liable to 
carry the contents of the meatus — organisms or otherwise 
— through the perforation into the middle ear. . Syringing 
may do the same if used with force. Wiping away the 
pus with wool, dry' or soaked in bicarbonate of soda or 
boric acid solution, will cleanse it, and then filling the 
meatus with glycerin, acid, carbolic. 2 per cent, will render 
it practically antiseptic. Covering the area with a sterile 
dressing to be changed at least night and morning is also 
helplul. Drainage of the middle ear does not depend on 
the removal of secretion from the external meatus pro- 
vided it is not dammed back by' plugs of wool. The 
entrance of air into the middle car through the Eustachian 
tube, when we swallow or blow the nose, expels pus 
through the perforation, and is the most effective factor in 
drainage. When the discharge has become thinner, filling 
the meatus daily with boric powder iodized to 1 ty-r 
cent, is most effective. The boric powder is absorbent, 
hygroscopic, and antiseptic, and the presence of heat and 
moisture causes the liberation of some nascent iodine in- 
creasing the degree and efficiency of the antisepsis. 


,.5 asc . s ' vhic!l belong to this category present the mo 
difficu t and serious problems of all aura! affections- 
difficult because of their disappointing resistance to at 
line of treatment which the patient or a nurse can can 
out, and senous because of the dangerous possibilities - 
life which ^company them. For these reasons I propose • 

ivr -y y nCnt at Eomc 'o'gth. I must; howevc 

d grus at this point to examine certain factors concern' 
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in the health and infection of air-containing cavities 
associated with the respirator}’ tract, because a clearer 
conception of these should enhancq our chance of success 
in treatment. 

I have personally formed certain views on the physio- 
logical and pathological problems of air spaces which are 
either in constant or intermittent continuity wit'll respira- 
tory air currents through the nose and nasopharynx. 
These arc based upon certain researches carried out during 
the past few years, chiefly upon the nasal accessory 
sinuses, but also upon the ear. I think it will prove 
correct to assume that certain principles can be seen to 
underlie the cause for the maintenance in health of an air 
space under normal conditions, its spontaneous cure from 
an-inflammatory affection or why it persists in a diseased 
state. It is brieJly summed up in the word " ventilation." 
This implies the free entrance and exit of air, due to 
synchronizing air-pressure variations between the air 
spaces and the respiratory passages, during inspiration and 
expiration, and so long as this is possible the drainage 
and removal of certain secretions will be possible also. 
This state obtains throughout the healthy period of the 
cavity ; it is suspended in diseased conditions, which may’ 
prove only temporary, because it is again re-established 
spontaneously, but the disease remains permanent if it is 
not, and this is the stage at which the attention of the 
surgeon is called for. The principles which apply to nasal 
accessory sinuses are also with slight modification applic- 
able to the middle-ear space. In the former the air 
movements in the cavity and respiratory passages are 
practically continuous, whilst in the latter they are inter- 
mittent. In the former the walls are rigid and fixed, but 
in, the latter one boundary is membranous and mobile, 
facilitating the temporary’ increase or diminution of its 
contents, whether of air or fluid. 

A large number of middie-ear inflammations never 
suppurate, a second large class suppurate but do not 
perforate, a third large proportion do all three, and yet 
ali of them heal spontaneously, whilst a fourth residuum 
goes through the same pathological phases and remains 
chronically’ diseased. In the first two the air exchange 
between the middle-ear cavity and respiratory move- 
ments remained possible during the attack, in the third 
they are not so temporarily, but the membranous walls 
yielded to infection and pressure of secretion, to be 
followed by restoration of the air space. In the fourth, 
not only has this desired aeration result failed to eventu- 
ate, but, in addition, the inflammatory process lias per- 
manently damaged certain of tile structures forming the 
walls or approaches of the cavity by an infective tissue 
erosion. If the erosions are purely membranous, opposite 
the wider portion of the air space, they are usually 
followed by spontaneous cure and aeration of the cavity, 
but if in the region of the ossicles or tympanic ring, the 
attic, aditus, mastoid, or bony Eustachian tube they are 
prone to chronicity. 

The size ol the middle-ear cavity varies considerably in 
different individuals, even in adult life, and one that is 
abnormally small presents an anatomical factor of great 
moment in relation to the points just mentioned. Practi- 
cally all the cases of chronic suppuration one meets with 
date from, or begin in, childhood, when this anatomical 
factor of size was most likely to operate. In contrast to 
this it is exceedingly rare to find such a condition in an 
adult in whom the first middle-ear inflammatory attaclr 
began indubitably when his growth was completed. I 
cannot recall one such case. From these remarks you- will 
infer that factors unfavourable to the restoration of the 
middle-ear cavity as a functioning air space make for 
chronicity of disease. 

Occasional discharge, occurring at intervals of months 
or more, implies an infection spreading along the middle- 


ear tract from the nasopharynx and nose, associated with 
a cold in the head.’ It is a fresh invasion of an ear which 
suppurated previously, and is not due to any permanent 
local lesion. I have discussed this type already under 
watery discharges. If such a condition occurs in a child, 
the removal of adenoids gives a gratifying result, and if 
m an adult, the treatment of a pronounced nasal obstruc- 
tion may be necessary, and equally successful. 

Continuous discharge indicates a local lesion, and this 
may be situated in any portion of the middle ear, in the 
mastoid antrum, or Eustachian tube, and our hope of 
success in treatment will depend largely upon our ability 
to localize the exact site of the' lesion. This is either an 
erosion of the soft tissue lining or of bone or even n 
necrosis of bone (invariably an ossicle), and the lesion is 
often covered more or less by granulation tissue, which 
is Nature’s attempt at repair, and as a result of this 
process a discharge is produced. After cleaning out the 
ear, by syringing if necessary, and drying, a systematic 
examination on a definite plan will materially help. 

Imagine the inner end of the meatus to represent the face 
of a watch. The tympanic membrane, if present, occupies 
this position, and when absent the inner wall of the micMIe- 
car cavity does so. Divide this into anterior and posterior 
halves by a vertical imaginary line, irom 12 to 6 o’clock, mi 
into an upper and loner half by a horizontal line, from 9 
to 3 o’clock. This will give four quadrants in any -one of 
which or in more than one a lesion may be found. Note if the 
membrane is absent, or only a portion remains at the upper 
pole, or if it is nearly complete, but perforated, and what 
is the site of the latter. If adherent to, or weif removed from, 
the inner wall by an air space. 


Perforations and granulations in the posterior and upper 
quadrant are the most grave, as a cholesteatoma is fairly 
often present, causing some destruction of bone in the 
region of the external semicircular canal, with possibly 
severe attacks of vertigo. These cases must be treated by 
a radical mastoid operation without delay, as otherwise 
they may cause fatal complications. If the perforation 
is somewhere nearly central, well away from the periphery, 
and even if small, with a scanty, glairy, purulent dis- 
charge, filling the auditory’ meatus with a per cent, silver 
nitrate and then inserting an olive-shaped nozzle, to which 
is attached a piece of tubing and an air ball, to compress 
gently, but without much force, the fluid through the 
perforation, will often prove effective. I have seen cases 
of a year’s duration dry up after one treatment. If 
some of the fluid passes through the Eustachian tube the 
prognosis is more favourable than if not, for the reasons 
I have mentioned above about air movements. Ii the 
perforation is at the periphery, either anteriorly or 
posteriorly, it is usually associated with caries of the 
tympanic ring. These are less promising in their response 
to treatment, and especially so if the air space is small and 
the membrane is adherent to the inner wall of the middle 
ear. If the membrane is absent a lesion of the bony 
tympanic ring can be easily seen, and treated with a 
good prospect of success. 


Polypi and granulations, if large, may require 


general 


anaesthesia for their removal, but much can be doiie 
under the local application of Bonain’s solution if t e 
patient is fairly tolerant. 

To enable silver nitrate to penetrate and be effective the 
epithelial covering of a polypus or granulation must be r0 
by pressure of a small curette or friction by a piece ol ' • 

Making them bleed freely answers the purpose. Then i PI 
20 per cent, silver nitrate on woo! repeatedly, by , 
number of wood applicators on which the wool is rolled > n T 
and after application are thrown away. If Persis'e 
bleeding will cease, and the area touched will turn 
If bleeding is very troublesome insert a few inchc t ^ 
gauze, soaked in the silver solution, and leave in .Jo ^ 

Once a week is sufficiently often to do this, and o 
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days of the interim the patient has some iodized boric 
powder inserted, formerly I have used ordinary boric powder, 
but now find the iodized. preparation more effective: 

In some cases with complete absence of drum, ihe 
middie-ear inner wall is seen to be granulating. These 
can be treated in the same manner. They may be more 
sensitive than around the tympanic ring, so 5 per cent, 
stiver solution may be used instead of 20 per cent., and 
is usually quite strong enough, possibly because there is 
usually no caries here. If there is a mass of granulations 
in what appears to be the remains of the 'membrane in 
the upper part it usually includes a portion of the ossicles, 
which are possibly necrosed, and the removal of the 
entire mass by ossiculectomy or the radical mastoid opera- 
tion will probably be necessary, but no harm comes from 
giving the silver treatment a good trial first. By this 
method we can get the more accessible areas to heal and 
follow extensions towards the attic or Eustachian tube. 
If there is still much evidence of disease in the attic, 
not easily reached by bent metal applicators, the radical 
operation will be necessary. With large loss of membrane 
this treatment is easily applied and effective, and when 
healed the middle-ear cavity is externalized, as it is with 
the radical operation. 

\ certain proportion of cases is seen where the middle 
ear is so small and ill developed, and filled so completely 
with granulating areas, as to compel the need for a 
radical mastoid operation to provide a cavity sufficiently 
large to give access for treatment. Considerable patience 
and perseverance on the part of the patient and surgeon 
are required, but the result often justifies it, as it is 
undoubtedly the only effective treatment X have found, 
short of the mastoid operation, and may in many cases 
dispense with the need of the latter. The following are 
my reasons for having adopted it. 


For manv years, in cases of extensive middle-ear disease 
null granulations and suppuration, which had undergone lone 
l>rno,K «l treatment by syringing and the various antiseptij 
and astringent drops, I followed the usual practice of doin a 
.1 radn d mastoid operation. In a very large proportion 
th.-M 1 lound only a sclerosed mastoid, with possibly a Jink 
-.■pin, debn.- in the antrum, but practically all the ac tiv,. 
d.wa- present was encompassed by the boundaries of the 
middle ear. which could lie reached through the externa 1 
m-.vuis. lilt oiH-mng of the mastoid and the removal of aV 
I he dwaeed middle-ear area at the operation did not ensure 
■i 1 "' 1 <,r eirtam healing of the newly made cavity with any 
Mini Of dossing or even skin grafting, but. on the contrary 
suppuration tommui-d in a large percentage, which vitiated 
111,- .hind and hoped-for surgical success. I (hen resorted to 
the 'irtir treatment oi the new cavity with great advantage. 
,ind itibn cjueiillv came to the conclusion that, as so little 
ln masttml itself in most of these cases, treat- 

m. m id tin middle ear m all that were suitable should be 
1 K ''" 1 ,n -‘ 1 fltv< ** fi irt ' undertaking any larger surgical 
P"h i duo and ill Consequence 1 have done fewer radical 
niadoul OJH rations in recent years. 


At least no harm and much good may come of trying 
tlm method, and lertamlv in all tlic cases which have 
responded well the hearing was vastly better tiian one 
Usually lmds after the radical operation. 


Watery solutions will cause vegetable matter to swell and 
probably necessitate the turning forward of the pinna, 
to expose the meatal tube deep to the foreign body, for 
its removal. Oil will not cause it to swell, therefore a 
good general rule is to drop in nightly for a week some 
warmed olive oil, and then syringe with bicarbonate of 
soda solution. A thin malleable wire loop can be inserted 
over the object to extract it, where forceps and probes 
cannot. 

Haemorrhagic Discharges 


Humber three in the above classification has been 
considered already. Whenever blood or blood-stained 
discharge is found in an ear following an injury there 
is one golden rule to observe in treatment, and it is 
" never 53-ringe." In the late war it was frequently- done 
in cases of ruptured membranes following gunfire and shell 
explosion injuries, with the inevitable result of middle- 
ear suppuration. 

The escape of blood and serum flushes the damaged 
breach, and if the external meatus is then made as aseptic 
as possible the lesion may heal promptly. Wipe out 
the meatus with sterile wool and 40 per cent, spirit. The 
pinna and outer part of the meatus may be painted with 
iodine or a picrid acid solution similar to that applied to 
the skin prior to operations and covered with a 'sterile 
dressing. Haemorrhagic discharge of an influenzal middle- 
ear inflammation mar, in the first instance, be treated 
in the same manner and then have 2 or 3 per cent, 
glycerin, acid, carbolic, dropped in twice daily. If there 
is much pain 5 or even 10 per cent, may be used. 

The question of when or not to incise the inflamed drum 
membrane is a vexed one, on which otologists differ 
somewhat in practice. I have stated my opinion at some 
length in a paper read at the B.M.A. Meeting held at 
Eastbourne in 1931 and in some subsequent correspond- 
ence, and still hold to the same views. They are briefly 
these. I object to incising an inflamed membrane when 
there is no evidence of tension on it by secretion jn the 
middle car, as X hold that the infliction of a trauma on 
any inflamed tissue will most certainly lower its resistance 
to infection and' diminish the maximum ’ effort ”of its 
phys,ological reaction. Many- such cases resolve without 
suppuration or certainly without external suppuration ; 
with perforation, and if incised, both of the latter must 
obtain. 

When, however, the cavity- is filling yy-ith secretion and 
there is possibly no escape by the Eustachian tube, the 
membrane will then bulge outwards, and this is seen to 
take place invariably opposite the deepest part of the 
space, posteriorly to the handle of the malleus: release 
of the tension now j s a sound surgical practice for three 
reasons : 


immunity to imcction is present 
already at this stage, when inflammatory- exudates are beit," 
poured out. and the drum will bear a trauma with great"? 
impunity. 

.. “ Rdeise of tension now favours the subsidence of the 
inflammatory engorgement, which is a beneficent indication 

tti/ ra by 5 mclh0d P° unD S Out exudates at 


Foreign* Bodv in* the Ear 

Hus uoir> iihk often in children. Adults sometimes 
, r V lr , < oi u o °* the vans, inserted to ease a slight 
' »’ ,n CoW weather, and forget about them 

l.simme first t„ S yv if a foreign body- is pa-sent to 
a-..-, mm its nature. If metallic or mineral it is usually- 
b-.r, . and if vegetable, soft. Syringing with watery 

!"“T m '\ v , m " OV “ the forn,cr ,f ^ream is care-' 
" between the meatus and the object ' but if 

against the latter damage to the drum wiU n”uU 


. i ox air. with the 

sr^r uoa ° f ihc air -^ e c! — of dm 

The incision is usually made posteriorly, because tlie 
bulging of the membrane is seen here and as it is aUo 
the deepest part of the air space, though some factor 
other than bulging must be concerned with spontaneous 
rupture, or else all perforation should occur at ThU 
Situation, yvbich is not the case. The subsequent treat- 
ment may follow the lines already mentioned under acuta 
middle-car suppuration. uts 
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Epithelioma of External Meatus 

A very busy otologist may not see more than five cases 
ol this condition in his own hospital and private practice 
in twenty years, so this will indicate its rarity when 
compared with other ear affections. Biopsy is the only 
sure method of establishing its nature. If seen early, 
before the lesion has spread widely, I have found radium 
followed subsequently by intensive x-ray treatment very’ 
satisfactory. Eight to ten radium needles, of 0.0 mg. 
strength, are inserted from without inwards around the 
circumference of the meatus, deep to the lesion, and left 
in situ lor ten day’s. This is followed up by' x rays for 
some months. Scarring and occlusion of the meatus is 
a frequent sequel, and, to prevent this, its patency should 
be maintained from the outset of treatment by’ a gauze 
packing or the insertion of a rubber tube. 

Ceruminous Discharge 

If the mass is hard its removal presents difficulties, and 
attempts to dislodge it by forceful syringing may’ damage 
the drum. As the matter is rarely’ urgent I advise the 
use of warm olive oil nightly for a week, and the removal 
of the mass then is merely a question of syringing with 
a little technical skill. The nozzle of the sy’ringe should 
never more than half fill the opened-out meatus, when 
the ear is pulled upwards and backwards to bring the 
cartilaginous portion of the passage into straighter fine 
with the deeper bony portion. This enables the operator 
to direct the stream ot fluid from the junction of the 
posterior and upper meatal walls towards the drum, and 
provides for its exit along the floor of the passage. A 
large nozzle will not prevent this ; it will fill the outer 
opening and the stream is directed against the mass, and 
damage to the drum will result, with considerable pain 
to the patient. To facilitate tile easier entrance of the 
fluid posteriorly to the mass, a small gutter can be made 
in the latter with a probe or small forceps, under illu- 
mination, through a speculum before syringing. A little 
refinement to the technique makes all the difference to 
the comfort of the patient, and, small as this minor 
operation may seem, it is not uncommon to find those 
who can recall with much regret some previous unpleasant 
experience. 

If there is a history of middle-ear suppuration many’ 
years before, the existence of a perforation may now be 
assumed, and in such a case I prefer to try and remove 
the mass instrumentally rather than by syringing, as a 
fairly common sequence of the latter is reinfection of the 
middle ear followed by fresh suppuration, a development 
which will not bring creait to the attendant. Bicarbonate 
of soda, 2 drachms to the pint of water, at blood heat, 
is an excellent solution to syringe with. I frequently’ 
use soapy water, and think its physical properties aid 
in the expulsion of the mass. 


The fourth International Congress of Radiology will be 
held at Zurich under the presidency of Professor I-Inns R. 
Schinz, from July 24th to 31st, when the following 
subjects among others will be discussed : radiodiagnosis of 
bone tumours, radiological appearance of the development 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, radiotherapy of cancers of the 
mouth and pharynx, short wave-lengths in treatment, and 
hard gamma rays and cosmic rays. Particulars may be 
had from the general secretary, Dr. H. E. Walther, 14, 
Gloriastrasse, Zurich. In connexion with the congress a 
special exhibition will be held comprising books, journals, 
etc , connected with radiology and associated sciences. 
The’ official opening of the congress will be on July 25th, 
bv the President of the Swiss Confederation, at which 
meeting Professor Forssell will report on the organization 
of cancer campaigns. 
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X-RAY TREATMENT OF EXOPHTHALMIC 
GOITRE 

BY 

CHARLES S. D. DON, M.D.Aberd., M.R.C.P.Lond. 
honorary physician to. salford royal hospital- and to the 

ROYAL EYE HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER 


The comparative scarcity of papers in our own medical 
journals on the x-ray treatment of exophthalmic goitre 
might be interpreted as indicating that there is little 
interest in this subject. In other countries numerous 
papers continue to appear. In January, 1933, Romanis 
stated in a paper in the' Journal that “the results of 
x-ray treatment are not very impressive,” and if one 
can judge by the correspondence which followed there 
is still interest shown in this line of treatment, and 
contrary views are held as to its merits. Douglas 
Webster, 1 Murray, 2 Cooper, 2 Connell, 4 Bowden, 1 Riddell, 4 
all wrote upholding x-ray therapy, while Joll' gave the 
case against It. Douglas Webster wrote as follows : " In 
1926* I reported marked improvement in 82 per cent, of 
107 cases ; further experience, with nearly 200 cases in 
all, has confirmed this conclusion.” Rowden 1 stated 
that since 1905 he had treated several hundred cases 
with results at least as good as those claimed by surgery. 
Murray 2 gave strong support to x-ray therapy when he 
said that he had found surgical treatment to be advisable 
in about one-twelfth of the cases. In 1929* I gave details 
of the cases I had observed, but, rightly or wrongly,. 
I considered as failures all cases which had to have 
surgical treatment after having had any x-ray treatment. 
Barclay and Felldives 10 obtained good results in 90 per 
cent, of 300 private cases, while F. Hernaman-Johnson" 
obtained good improvement in SO per cent, of all cases 
of Graves’s disease. 

As a physician one does not approach the treatment 
of patients with any bias towards either surgery or x-ray ■ 
therapy, but with the aim of obtaining satisfactory 
results in a high percentage of cases. In assessing the 
results I have placed most reliance on the variations in 
the weight and the basal metabolic rate, on the pulse 
rate, the patients’ symptoms and signs, and on their own 
opinions as to the value of the treatment. An increase 
in weight and a fall in the basal metabolic and pulse 
rates usually go hand in hand, but one finds cases where 
the improvement in general health and in the pulse and 
metabolic rates has been accompanied by very little 
increase in weight ; on the other hand, an increase in 
weight does not always mean a big drop in the metabolic 
rate or pulse rate. By taking all these points into con- 
sideration, and by observing alterations in the tremor, the 
goitre, and the exophthalmos, when present, it is possible 
to give a very accurate opinion on the value of the 
treatment. It is quite possible for a patient to improve 
without iodine, or x-ray treatment, or operation, but 
,as most of my cases had some definite form of treat- 
ment, I am unable to give a competent opinion on 
the frequency of such a spontaneous improvement. 

My experience with sodium fluoride is too small 
to permit comparison. 

Scope of Present Investigation 
The cases discussed are nearly all those which have 
had x-ray therapy at Salford Royal Hospital, and have 
been .under observation for a minimum period of one 
year. In many cases the period of treatment an 
observation has been longer, but several are also include 
which were sent from x-ray therapy for an operation- 
I am indebted to our radiologists. Dr. Higgins 
Dr. Morris, for the following note on the x-ray technique- 
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Two areas were treated, using a tube current of 3 milli- 
amperes, 61 inch spark-gap (point to plate), through 3 mm. 
aluminium tor five minutes, this being equal to a half 
Sabouraud pastille dose with the outfit used. This dosage 
was given at first twice a week, then once a week, and 
thereafter with increasing intervals between treatments as 
the patient improved. 

The basal metabolic rate, the weight, and the pulse 
were taken in hospital as each patient was admitted from 
time to time into the ward for these examinations. 
Accurate estimation of the metabolic rate is difficult, and 
so I abandoned my attempt to carry it out on the 
patients without admitting them to the ward, as the results 
were too variable. Rest and a nourishing diet were 
insisted upon, but I did not prescribe iodine to any, 
and, so far as I know, very few of these patients had 
iodine from their private practitioner. It is probable 
that iodine has a limited sphere in Graves’s disease, 
and I have found very little advantage from its con- 
tinued administration. It is for this reason that, apart 
from times of emergency, iodine is only given to patients 
in order to prepare them for a thyroidectomy, as its 
value as a pre-operative treatment is most striking in 
those patients who have not received it previously. 

In order to arrive at some estimate of the results of 
x-ray treatment I have divided the cases into “ cure,” 

" improvement," and " failure." I intend to consider 
103 cases, and I find that during the first three months 
which elapsed from the onset of treatment ten patients 
had their treatment stopped and were sent to a surgeon 
for an operation to be performed. I do not propose to 
consider these ten cases further, as the treatment was 
stopped by the physician and not by the radiologist, 
and I do not think it is fair to include under ” failure ” 
cases which have had so little treatment. 

Of the remaining ninety-three cases, at the end of six 
months' treatment seven had been operated on, and at 
the end of a year six more had been sent for operation. 
At the end of two years seven further patients had had 
operations, while at the end of three years one more case 
had found its way to the surgeon. In assessing the 
results I have included all these cases, but instead of 
classing them as x-ray failures, as I did in my previous 
paper,’ I have classified them according to whether there 
had or had not been any improvement at the time they 
ceased to attend the x-ray department. Some o( these, 
therefore, are included under " improvement,” and some 
under " failure ” ; none can be called ” cured," as such 
cases would not have been sent to a surgeon. My reason 
for this classification of these operative cases is again 
because the radiologist did not in most cases recommend 
that x-rav treatment be stopped, and it is not beyond 
the hounds of possibility that further treatment might 
have re. ulted in improvement. The radiologist in some 
cases did advise that x-ray therapy should he stopped 
and another form of treatment tried. Such co-operation 
is of great help to the physician in charge of the case. 

Results Odtaixed 

My records show that at the end of six months eleven 
cases could he considered cured, but as six months is too 
soon to consider all the cases these are merely mentioned 
as indicating that in some instances one can even hope 
for cure within that time. At the end of a year the 
results were as follows : cure, 29 ; improvement 34 - 
failure, 30. 

1 propose now to pass on to the final results, and it 
must he borne in mind that while some patients have 
been under treatment or observation from one to five 
years, some are included, as mentioned previously, who 
were operated on alter having had x-rav treatment for 
a shorter period. The final results are: cure. 3S ; 


improvement, 30 ; failure, 25. Of the seven cases which 
rvere operated on at six months four are included under 
" failure ” and three under “ improvement.” Of the 
six operated on at the end of a year five are classed as 
” failure ” and one as ” improvement.” If these 
thirteen cases are removed from the list the final results 
are changed, and become: cure, 3S ; improvement, 26 ; 
failure, 16. 

In terms of percentages we then have the " cure ” and 
“ improvement ” constituting 80 per cent, of the total. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the results could be made 
to appear excellent by simply excluding, on the grounds 
that they had not completed their treatment, all cases 
which were referred for surgical measures. On the other 
hand, by including all cases sent for an operation, the 
results seem quite mediocre, and in compiling the final 
results I have tried to steer a middle course. It would 
be of interest if writers were always in a position to 
state the number of patients who, within a reasonable 
time of their x-ray treatment, sought surgical treatment. 
It is possible that many whom a writer regarded as 
improved might not continue to feel the same enthusiasm 
about their improvement, and have tried other methods 
of treatment. Such a follow-up might show that a 
number had had operations, and the total would depend 
largely on the opinion which the physician in charge 
of the case had formed of thyroidectomy, and on the 
local mortality rate for that operation. My own figures, 
obtained on cases which were all sufficiently severe to 
require hospital treatment, suggest that unless approxi- 
mately three out of ten such patients have an operation 
performed there will be mafly who, in spite of x-ray 
therapy, will suffer from chronic ill-health. 

It will be observed that the final assessment shows 
a higher number of combined cured and improved cases 
than the figures given for one year's treatment, and it 
seems likely that the extension of the treatment beyond 
one year when necessary' is justified, as some cases do 
not reach their maximum improvement at the end of 
one year. In following up cases year after year one 
finds, unfortunately, that recurrences or relapses may 
occur: my own records show that among the cases under 
consideration there were eleven patients who had recur- 
rences or relapses, but that most of them improved with 
further x-ray treatment. One patient developed myx- 
oedema and lias to take thyroid regularly. The symp- 
toms and signs came on just aiter treatment had been 
stopped, and when she consulted me six months later 
she was a well-marked case. Four patients died during 
treatment — one of pneumonia, one of mitral stenosis and 
heart failure, and two of Graves's disease. 

I have discussed surgical measures in previous publica- 
tions,’ but I must refer to this again, as the thyroid- 
ectomy mortality rate is one requiring consideration when 
deciding on the line of treatment' to be adopted. The 
mortality rate of all experienced surgeons is - verv low, 
and at Salford Royal Hospital it has been extremely low 
during the periods that the x-ray cases discussed in this 
paper were being observed. 

Out of 155 cases operated on lor toxic goitre there 
were only two deaths, both, I am told, from pulmon- 
ary embolism. These cases were operated on chiefly 
by Mr. Garnett IVright and by Mr. Jefferson, and they 
illustrate the low mortality rate which may be obtained 
hv skilled surgeons. No fewer than forty-six of these 
cases had had x-ray treatment previously, and, whereas 
I have no details of the treatment given in fifteen of 
these, in thirty-one it was given at this hospital. In 
ten oi these the treatment was given for less than 
three months, and was therefore incomplete. I mention 
this because surgeons sometimes make the unqualified 
statement that many of their cases have received x-ray 
therapy without improvement, and do not give details 
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of the treatment. The low mortality rate and the high 
percentage of cure attending surgical operations on the 
thyroid has made surgical .treatment popular.- Yet 
although good surgical technique is the chief reason for 
the Ion- mortality rate among our cases, it may also be 
due partly to the previous improvement in some severe 
cases -under *-ray therapy, and partly to the Tact that 
most of the patients on whom thyroidectomy was per- 
formed gave an excellent response to iodine when 
administered pre-operatively, .Many of our cases were 
operated on from the medical side of the hospital and 
returned to it from the theatre. It is possible that some 
who were sent for operation might eventually have 
improved considerably had .r-ray therapy been continued, 
but many of them might in the . end have presented a 
serious surgical risk to life. Our x-ray cases were drawn 
from the working classes, and therefore it is the aim to 
try and produce satisfactory results in one year ; this 
wish, coupled with our low surgical mortality rate, no 
doubt accounts for the fact that a greater number were 
operated on than Hr. Murray found necessary in his cases. 


None the less, I believe that by sending cases which are 
not showing progress at an early date for operation a 
hospital as a whole is able to show a better percentage 
of improvement in all cases attending, and a lower 
surgical mortality rate. A'-ray therapy should be given 
a trial in the large majority of cases, the results considered 
at three-monthly intervals, and those cases which do not 
show adequate improvement should be sent for surgical 
treatment. In the case of patients who, for financial or 
other reasons, cannot face more than a short absence 
from active life, an operation seems to be the treatment 
of choice. 
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TREATMENT OF ACUTE GONORRHOEA 
BY MEANS OF A NEW GONOCOCCAL 
VACCINE OF LOW TOXICITY 
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The treatment of gonorrhoea is generally acknowledged 
to be unsatisfactory, and the multiplicity of therapeutic 
methods which have been used may be regarded as an 
indication of their inefficiency. Unfortunately, we still 
lack a specific antidote. The local application of anti- 
septics has only a limited effect because certain areas 
of infection are frequently inaccessible. Drugs, whether 
given by mouth or by injection, are of uncertain value. 
Specific antisera, which raised such high hopes, have 
failed to fulfil their promise. 

The various types of vaccine which have been used 
and recommended for years do not appear to have main- 
tained a high standard of effectiveness. Despite many 
attempts to use vaccines in the acute stages - of the 
disease, the effects have olten been disconcerting, and 
accompanied by a high proportion of complications. 
Hence their use is generally restricted to chronic cases ; 
but here again, owing to lack of antigenic power, results 
have often been, indifferent. 

Nevertheless, it was felt that if a vaccine of low toxicity 
could he prepared which, when administered to patients 
with acute gonorrhoea, would evoke a rapid and sub- 
stantial antibody response, it should at least prove useful 
in the treatment of the disease. Such a vaccine has been 
prepared by one of us (I. N. O. P.), and this paper has 
been written to show: 

1. The low toxicity of this vaccine. 

2 The rapid and substantial response of the antibody- 
forming mechanism of the body (as measured by the 
complement-fixation test for gonorrhoea) following the 

- • : i -this vaccine. 

le presence in the blood of specific 
as a result of this vaccine adminis- 
tration m: cm lading the duration of the infection; 

(b) the prevention of complications ; (c) curing the 
disease. 


Summary of Previous Work 
It is stated by Thomson 1 that the first investigations of 
vaccine therapy in the treatment of gonorrhoea were made . 
in 1907, when Wollstein, following the researches of Flexner 
on the meningococcus, showed that injections into animals 
of. dead gonococci produced specific agglutinins and com- 
plement-deviating substances. In the same year Cole and 
Meakins 2 reported encouraging results in cases of gonococcal 
arthritis from the subcutaneous injections of large doses of , 
gonococcal vaccine. Since these initial observations the snb- - 
jeet has accumulated an enormous literature. Numerous 
observers have assessed results on widely different standards 
of cure, and a great variety of conclusions have been reached 
concerning the best method of preparation of the vaccine, 
the dosage, the type of case most suitable, and the stage 
of the infection at which the best results may be obtained. 
Autogenous vaccines and stock vaccines, recent strains and 
old subcultured strains, polyvalent strains and single strains 
—all have been recommended with varying results. These 
earlier workers relied mainly upon emulsions of killed go no- 
cocci injected subcutaneously or intramuscularly. Most of 
the vaccines so prepared were found to have the great dis- 
advantage of marked toxicity. The general and local reac- 
tions which followed a dosage that was considered adequate 
were found to be distressing, and in weakly patients some- 
times dangerous. 

In 1913 Cruveilhier, 3 following the researches of Besredka 
(1911), prepared a gonococcal vaccine which was " sensitised 
by the addition of serum from goats that had been 
immunized previously by the intravenous injection of dea 
gonococci. He reported good results in complicated eases 
and the absence of any severe general reaction following t e 
use of this vaccine ; but a slight rise of temperature va 
some transitory pain and redness of skin round the injection 
site sometimes occurred. He also recorded some good resu s 
with sensitized vaccines made from living gonococci. In 
same year Brough ton- Alcock, 1 working with a vaccine sum 
prepared, confirmed Cruveilhier's observations as to the i 
peutic benefit derived from its administration in cases " ie ^ 
complications had occurred. In a further series o ens 
(twenty-six) of acute gonococcal urethritis without comp 
tions he was not convinced of an3 r curative effect. 

Subsequently, numerous workers have concentrated P ‘ 
the attempt to produce a non-toxic vaccine, and brief me * 
of the mote important of these may be made. n . . 
Nicolle and Blaizot 5 produced " Dmegon,' 1 a vaccine 
ivas claimed to have been rendered non-toxic by cu o 
gonococci on a special medium and by their subseqncn 
ment with a solution of sodium fluoride. They ll ' e * L, e , 
to the vaccine a proportion of " syncocci —Gmrn-nfc j 
cocci, which these authors believed to be frequent > * - , t 

with the gonococcus. In 1913 Hire, chMdcr* _ used n «- 
of gonococci. This was obtained by dissolve them, F 
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crcatin and sodium bicarbonate solutions, and then acidulating 
with weak hydrochloric acid. ' Large doses of this solution 
were injected intravenously, but pyrexial reactions with malaise 
were apt to occur. Thomson (19 19, 7 1920, 8 1922 s ) stated that 
he was convinced that the disappointing results from vaccine 
treatment were due to inadequate dosage — the dosage being, 
of course, restricted by the marked toxicity of vaccines in 
general use. By patient research he elaborated a complicated 
chemical method of removing the “ endotoxins " from gono- 
cocci. After detoxication by his method initial subcutaneous 
injections of 5,000 millions to 10,000 millions of organisms 
could be given without ill effects, and the dosage by this 
route could be increased at short intervals up to a very large 
amount. Also, after a small preliminary' sensitizing dose, 
large doses of this vaccine were given intravenously, again 
without unpleasant reactions. This preparation is still used 
and rightly esteemed, but the results obtained from it are 
admitted to have fallen short of early expectations. More 
favourable results arc obtained from its employment in the 
treatment of chronic and complicated cases than in acute 
urethritis. 

Lambkin and Dimond (1927*° and 1928) supplemented the - 
routine treatment of gonorrhoea by intradermal and intra- 
muscular injections, together with the intraurethral instilla- 
tion of an “exotoxin" derived from cultures of, gonococci 
grown on a medium containing animal nucleo-protein. Briefly, 
they observed that gonococci grown in cultures of this kind 
produced ** polar bodies " histologically similar to those asso- 
ciated with the diphtheria bacillus. They washed off gono- 
cocci plus their polar bodies from the culture with 2 per cent, 
saline solution, and allowed the wash to stand for three or 
four days. This was found to separate into three distinct 
layers. The bottom layer contained heavy gonococci ; the 
intermediate layer was a lighter white, powdery material termed 
“ alpha nucleo-protein ” ; and the supernatant clear fluid con- 
tained a substance termed " beta nucleo-histonc.” The two 
upper layers were believed to result from the splitting by the 
saline solution of the polar bodies into their main constituents. 
The beta nucleo-histonc, which was separated in this way from 
the poisonous endotoxins resulting from autolysis of the gono- 
cocci, was employed as the vaccine. This was found to have 
marked antigenic properties, and could be tolerated in doses 
which were large when compared with the equivalent in 
ordinary vaccine. The method of preparation is, however, 
a complicated one, and accurate standardization is difficult. 
Some excellent results have, nevertheless, been reported, and 
investigation is still proceeding along these lines. Clements 
and Oliver, 11 using a modification of this preparation, have 
recently reported some good results in chronic cases. 

The Vaccine Described 

Many attempts have been made to utilize the various 
vaccines described above during the acute stage of gonor- 
rhoea, but the results have generally been unsatisfactory 
and accompanied by a high proportion of complications, 
which seem to " flare up “ suddenly after the administra- 
tion of the vaccine. Consequently, gonococcal vaccine 
therapy is not generally favoured for acute gonorrhoeal 
cases. The ideal vaccine is one which combines case of 
preparation and powerful antigenic quaVties with the 
absence of marked toxic effects following its adminis- 
tration. 

The vaccine described below is not claimed to be ideal, 
but it would appear to combine these cardinal merits to 
a greater extent than any vaccine with which we are 
acquainted. 

Technique of Preparation 

Gmu'cocci, grown on hydrccele agar (p\l 7.5) in a triangular 
Roux txUtle at 37. 5^ C. for forty-eight hours, were washed off 
into a cylinder with 100 c.cm. of physiological saline; tnis 
yielded a su-pen>ion of about ISO millions e»f organisms per 
c cm ; 1 c cm. of N/j XaOIl was added, and the cylinder 
placed in the 37.50 c. water-bath for two hours, when most of 
the organwms wire found to Ik* in solution. The fluid was 
filtered through sterile lint. 1.5 c cm. of X/l HCI added, 
and the cylinder returned to the bath. After fifteen to 
twenty mmutts white flecculi appeared, and three were centri- 


fuged out of solution (3,000 revolutions per minute) and then 
suspended in 9 c.cm. of sterile saline. N/l NaOH was added 
to the suspension drop by drop until a />H of 7.5 was reached, 
when the precipitate appeared to go into solution. To this 
1 c.cm. of formo-saline (1 per cent.) was added. This colloidal 
suspension of 'gonococcal protein constituted the vaccine, 
1 c.cm. of which contained the protein content of approxi- 
mately 1,800 million gonococci. 

Clinical Application 

This preparation was employed in the treatment of 
forty-six men who were suffering from acute gonococcal 
urethritis. The occupations of the men are of interest, 
and may be analysed as follows : twenty-four manual 
workers, eighteen sedentary workers, and four unemployed. 
Their ages varied from 19 to 42 years, the average being 
26i years. The incubation period varied from one day 
to twenty-four days, but in the majority of cases evidence 
of infection was present within a week. When first 
examined at the L.C.C. (Whitechapel) Clinic the infection 
was apparently limited to the anterior urethra in thirty 
(65 per cent.) of these patients, but the remaining sixteen 
(35 per cent.) were suffering from both an anterior and 
a posterior urethritis. In most cases the patient presented 
himself for treatment, and the Erst dose of vaccine was 
administered within six days of the onset of the symptoms. 

Dosage and Method of Administration 

As already stated, the vaccine was made up so 
that 1 c.cm. was equivalent to the protein content of 
1,800 million gonococci. All injections were given sub- 
cutaneously over the gluteal muscles, the right and left 
sides being injected alternately. The initial .dose in each 
case was 1/4 c.cm. (450 million organisms), and this 
was increased to a maximum dose of 1.5 c.cm. if no 
untoward manifestations occurred. The actual amounts 
of vaccine received by the patient are shown in the 
table below. 


Number 

ot 

Patients 

Consecutive Days j 

Total Amount of 
Vncvino Received 
|>er Patient 
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This shows that the period during which vaccine was 
administered varied from two to nine days, whilst the 
total amount injected in any one case ranged from 0.5 
c.cm. (the protein equivalent from 900 million gonococci) 
to 5.2a c.cm. (the protein equivalent from 9,450 million 
gonococci). Two groups of patients are represented in 
the table. Group 1 represents the earlier patients, none 
of whom received more than 0.25 c.cm. per diem. With 
the experience gained from the reactions of the patients 
in this group we were able, in most of our later cases. 
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to advance the dosage more rapidly. This is shown in 
Group 2. The injections were given each day where 
possible, but the daily and the total dosage were modified 
according to the individual reaction. 

Immediate Results 

A local reaction occurred in every case. - The mildest 
reaction consisted of a tender, slightly indurated, circum 
.scribed area of approximately U inches in diameter at 
the site - cf injection, with a slight enlargement of the 
nearest inguinal glands. This was accompanied by mild 
subjective discomfort. A good reaction was indicated 
by a painful indurated area 5 inches in diameter, with 
enlarged painful inguinal glands. In such cases as these 
the site of injection was covered by an area of vivid 
scarlet erythema, Irom which a well-marked red band of 
lymphangitis extended across the' buttock and round the 
flank to the inguinal glands on the same side. The skin 
overlying the glands became red and tender. The acute 
local signs and symptoms following injection produced 
their maximum effect within twenty-four hours of the 
administration of the vaccine and took two to three days 
to subside, while the subcutaneous induration remained 
for a day or two longer. The local reaction in twenty 
of the forty-six patients injected was moderate, and con- 
fined to the immediate site of the injection. In twenty- 
six patients, in addition to the tenderness and enlargement 
of the corresponding inguinal glands, -a well-marked in- 
duration deveipped at the point where the vaccine was 
injected. In seven of these a well-marked band of 
lymphangitis was present. This tracked from the area 
of induration at the site of injection to the enlarged tender 
inguinal glands on the same side. 

The general reaction consisted of symptoms which 
ranged from a slight headache and malaise to a severe 
rigor with vertigo, nausea, retching, and vomiting in some 
cases. Occasionally insomnia and restlessness were well 
marked, but in most cases the only result was a head- 
ache of moderate severity and some feverishness. These 
symptoms, which did not invariably follow the first 
injection, were alleviated by mild analgesics such as 
aspirin or pyramidon. A general reaction was absent 
in ten (21.7 per cent.) of the forty-six patients injected. 
In thirty-four (73.9 per cent.) some general reaction 
developed in from one to five hours after injection. In 
only two patients (4.4 per cent.) was the general reaction 
so severe that the vaccine treatment was stopped alter 
the second dose had been administered. 

Clinical Results 

The clinical results following injection of the vaccine 
may be classified into two groups : 

Group 1 . — Those in which the signs and symptoms of 
the infection remained absent after a definite period of 
time. These may be subdivided as follows : 

(a) Absence of signs and symptoms within ten days 
from beginning of treatment. In five (10.8 per cent.) 
cases the absence of urethral discharge or other symptoms, 
and the absence of haziness and threads from both 
specimens of urine, were noted after ten days treatment 
or less One of these cases, which will be mentioned 
later as fhe most rapid cure in the series, remained 
entirely without symptoms or signs after only three days' 

treatment. . , .... . , . 

lb) Absence of signs and symptoms within two to four 
weeks from beginning of treatment. These consisted of 
nineteen cases (41.3 per cent.). 

(c) Absence of signs and symptoms within one to 
three months from beginning of treatment. This group 
contained sixteen cases (34.8 per cent.) ; in a proportion 
of these patients this clinical improvement occurred m 


I spite of irregular attendance and neglect of routine 
treatment. 

In this whole group oi forty (86.9 per cent.) cases the 
■ results may be said to be satisfactory. 

Group 2 . — Those cases which developed acute complica- 
tions of gonorrhoea. There were only six cases ( 13.1 per 
cent.) in this group. Two of them developed a unilateral 
acute epididymo-orchitis ; two had periurethral abscess 
of the penile type'; one suffered from an acute prostatitis 
and vesiculitis, which was accompanied by gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism. The. sixth case was transferred to another 
department as a suspected case of chronic pyelitis. No 
complications occurred during the period oj vaccine 
administration. The shortest time between the cessation 
of the injections and the onset of a complication was 
two days. 

The above results may be compared with those obtained 
by ordinary routine treatment. In order to do this the 
records of 100 unsclected patients, who originally attended 
this clinic suffering Irom acute gonorrhoea, were examined, 
and the proportion of these cases which developed acute 
complications of the disease during their early treatment 
was noted. Of the 100 unselected patients, twenty-four 
developed acute complications, an analysis of which is 
shown below. 


Acute cpicliilymrhorchitis 
Acute prostatitis 
Periurethral abscesses ... 

Acute arthritis 

Gonorrhoeal rheumatism 
Gonorrhoeal tenosynovitis 


12 per cent 
S ,, „ 

4 .. „ 

I „ „ 

1 „ „ 

1 „ 

24 „ „ 


Serological Results 
These may be divided into three groups: 

Group A . — Those in which the complement-fixation 
test for gonorrhoea (Price’s former technique 12 ) was 
negative in the blood serum at the onset of treatment, 
but became positive within ten days. This group con- 
tained thirty-four (73.9 per cent.) cases, and the results 
are tabulated below. 


G.F T. at On'tet 
of Treatmen t 

G.F.T. witbin Ten Days or Dess 

Number of 
Cases 

Negative 

+ + (40) strongest positive 

1 


+ + 120) very strongly positive 

3 

„ 

+ + (5 to 10) strongly positive 

W 


4- positive 

12 


± weakly positive 

5 

j Total 

34 


The bracketed figures show dilutions of the serum-— 
for example, (40) indicates that the serum was dilute^ 

1 in 40. It should be remembered that without treat- 
ment a positive gonorrhoeal complement-fixation test, as 
recorded by the above technique, is not usually obtaint 
in acute cases until fourteen to twenty-one days af er 
the onset of symptoms. These cases, however, had €cn 
treated by routine methods (irrigations, etc.), and t ‘be- 
fore positive serum reactions were not to be expec e 
until later in the course of the disease. 

Group B.— Those in which the complement-fixation te 
was positive at the beginning of treatment, but s e 
definite increase in the strength of the reaction a . _ 

end of the period of vaccine administration. 
included four (8.7 per cent.) patients whose sera b ta 
as shown : 
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Faticnt 

Complement-fixation Test 

First Day 

Tenth Day 

Klrpt 

... 

... 

± 

+ + (20) 

Sccoml ... 

... 

... 

+ ± 

+ +(40) 

Thlrtl 

... 

... 

+ ± 

+ + (40) 

Fourth 

... 


± 

+ *+ 


Group C . — Those in which the complement-fixation test 
was negative at the outset, and in spite of vaccine 
treatment remained negative at the end of ten days. 
This group consisted of seven (15.2 per cent.) cases. 
Later in the course of the disease a weakly positive (v) 
reaction developed in three of these cases, hut evidently 
this was not due to the effect of the vaccine. The remain- 
ing four failed to record a positive reaction at any time. 
I'ive of these seven cases were the least satisfactory of 
all the cases in the series from the point of view of 
clinical results. The two remaining patients showed a 
remarkable and unexpectedly rapid recovery the reason 
is not apparent. One case, not included in this classifica- 
tion, was a patient who refused to allow' more than one 
venepuncture, and subsequently defaulted. 

End-results 

In view of the widely divergent views held as to the 
standard of cure on which results of treatment should be 
assessed, the test of cure employed in all these cases is 
set out below. 


complement-deviation test for gonorrhoea remained 
positive more than six weeks after the vaccine had ceased 
to be injected it was invariably possible to demonstrate 
a persistent focus of infection. 

On reviewing the end-results of any treatment for 
gonorrhoea one is always confronted with the difficulty of 
patients who default when the}' become symptomless, 
although they may not necessarily be cured. In this 
category were fifteen (32.fi per cent.) in the series of 
forty-six patients who failed to pursue their treatment 
upon the cessation of symptoms. Of these, ten did not 
return, and so no assessment of the curative value of the 
vaccine treatment could be made in these cases ; three 
defaulted whilst undergoing their final testg, so that a 
cure could not be established ; two defaulted but returned 
later with symptoms. 

The final tests of cure were passed by twenty of the 
remaining thirty-one patients. The varying ‘periods of 
treatment before cure of these twenty patients arc set 
out in the table below. 

Number of Patients Period of Treatment 

before Cure 
... 7 days 

6 weeks 
... 8 „ 

... 12 „ 

... 16 „ 

... 18 ,. 

... 20 ,. 

... 2S ,. 

... 82 
... M .. 

... 40 „ 



1. I'rrilirnl Discharge. — Absent. 

2. Urine : " Tuo-glass " Test. — Both specimens were free 

Irvin haziness aril threads on repeated examination. 

3. Ileetal Examination . — Clinical evidence of iufection of 

the prostate or seminal vesicles was absent on 
digital examination. 

4. ihcroicopical Tests . — Three successive smears of the 

contents of the prostate and the seminal vesicles 
taken at intervals ol one week or more showed less 
than five leucocytes per 1/12 microscopic field. 

6. Instrumental Eraminat,on.~{a) A metal sound of 
average sire (16/ 20 Clutton) was passed into the 
bladder without difficulty. (!>) Urethroscope : No 
l<Mon could be detected in the anterior urethra. 

6. Coin/di'iiir n t-/i trillion Test /or Gonorrhoea.— This had to 

be compli tcly negative. The complement-fixation 
test employe,! as a lest for cure in all but one case 
in the series was Price's improved method. 11 This 
more sensitive technique considerable enhances the 
value of the test as a criterion of cure. 

7. /’rot ocntiic Diet. A negative complement-fixation test 

[or gonorrhoea and no excess of leucocytes in the 
prostatic and vesicular smears after a ‘provocative 
diet, including alcohol and tp ices, for a period of 
from two to four wct'fcc. 


At thi" it would be well to emphasize the impo’*- 

tance of the complement-fixation reaction for gonorrhoea 
in the ti-l for cure of patients, even in those who have 
undergone vaccine treatment. Many authorities believe 
that the results of the complement-fixation ten t for 
gonorrhoea are valueh-ss when applied to tiro sera of 
patients who have received gonococcal vaccines, 'it' was 
definitely established in the course of this investigation 
that the injection of vaccine stimulates the production 
of antibodies (as demonstrated by the complement dcvia- 
!or gonorrhoeal only so long as the adnvnist-. 
turn .x continued. In ca-s in which we were able 7o 
establish a rapid cure the reaction Keanu- negative 

XT*'*' fr ° m 5h " -‘-n of vaccine 
tri.at.ae.it. Bn. it was also established that if the 


From this it will be seen that of the twenty patients 
who remained under observation throughout the clinical 
course of the disease and were cured seven were dis- 
charged within three months, eight within six months 
and five within ten months. 

The following table shows the results obtained in twenty 
unselected cases treated by routine methods, tvitlwut 
vaccine, during the same period. The same standard of 
cure was. of course, adopted. 


Number of Patients 


1 

n 

6 

4 

3 

o 

\ 

20 


Period of Treatment 
Ik fore Cure 
S necks 
12 
20 

24 

2 5 
32 
40 


Comparison of the two tables shows that a somewhat 
larger proportion of rapid cures was obtained in the 
patients treated with the vaccine. 

Apparently, cure of the disease was not hastened by 

tlwTiVV r “ S '•' leVCn paticnts ' Two reached 

respectively “v- Vu" t ."' elve and months 

rc.pcctnch._ Nine stiff remain under treatment after 

p. nods varying from fen to eighteen months. It rmut be 
remembered that these cases were all treated as out- 
patients. and most of them continued their daily work 
so that adequate control of their actions and habits during 
this period was impossible. ° 


.k ''f r “ C ,S a Powerful and prompt stimu] 
to the production of gonococcal antibodies as dr- 
Vo by ,‘ he complement-fixation test for gcticrrlu 
When employed in the acute stage of tlw ,U-a„. i- 
manner already dcscriK-d-that ‘ is, diff- Ynwctio- 
hutv-e.ght fN2.fi jvr cent.) patients out cf^o-v 
-howed a named increase in tiro strength of their sc- 
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tests within ten days — namely, during that period ol the 
disease when such a result is not to be anticipated. 

2. In view of the protein equivalent of the number of 
gonococci (1,800 million per c.cm.) contained, in this 
vaccine, it may well be described as a detoxicated vaccine. 
Furthermore, it can easily be prepared and standardized. 

3. No fixed method of dosage of the vaccine is possible. 
The maximum dose which a patient will tolerate can only 
be found by the individual response of the patient to 
gradually increasing doses, 

4. In those patients who responded serologically to the 
vaccine a definite clinical improvement almost invariably 
followed within a short time, but the percentage of cases 
which subsequently presented symptoms of chronic 
infection was not lessened. 

5. Where serological response to the vaccine was not 

forthcoming the results were disappointing in all but two 
cases. ' 

G. Two cases which showed no serological response 
made a rapid recovery. The explanation of this is not 
apparent. 

7. No acute complications occurred as a' result of the 
vaccine, although it was administered during the acute 
stage of the disease. The number of acute complications 
— six (13.1 per cent.) — occurring later in the course of the 
disease in patients treated by this method is definitely 
lower when compared with patients treated by ordinary 
routine methods alone (24 per cent.). 

3. Tlie time taken to effect a cure is somewhat shortened 
in some cases when the routine methods of treatment are 
supplemented by the administration of this vaccine, but 
on the whole the results arc disappointing. 

9. It would appear that the type of gonococcal infection 
most likely to lie benefited by treatment with this vaccine 
is that in which the patient is suffering from a chrome 
gonococcal complication such as arthritis, and the blood, 
when tested by the complement-fixation reaction, reveals 
a low ( + ) specific gonococcal antibody content. This 
point is at present under investigation (A. ]. K.). Of the 
forty-six cases treated with vaccine, thirty-eight showed 
an increase in the antibody content ol the blood (as 
evidenced by the complement-fixation test), and a definite 
decrease in the severity of the clinical symptoms within 
ten days of the first* vaccine injection. It would be 
natural to anticipate that the time taken to cure these 
patients would be definitely shorter than when the 
ordinary routine methods of treatment are employed, 
'this, however, was not the case, and, whilst admitting 
the danger of drawing conclusions from such a small 
number of cases, it would appear that specific gonococcal 
antibodies tend to prevent the occurrence of severe acute 
complications and to shorten the acute stage of the 
disease, but seem to have little effect in eradicating if e 
infection from its localized sites in the genital system. 
This would account for the disappointing results from the 
use of gonococcal vaccines, prepared in all maimer of 
ways, in the routine treatment of gonorrhoea. 
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NOTES ON A SMALL OUTBREAK OF 
GLANDULAR FEVER 

BY 

E. J. BKADLEY, M.E.Camb., E.R.C.S.Ed. 

SURGEON, MARGATE AND DISTRICT HOSPITAL 


Glandular fever in epidemic form is not an uncommon 
disease. The literature 1 on the subject has grown durmg 
the last few years ; but some of the cases occurring in 
the outbreak now to be described showed certain unusual 
symptoms, which are the main reason for these notes. 

The cases arose in a preparatory school in October, 1933. 
Out of eighty-four boys eleven developed the disease ; 
two cases were of alarming severity, three others were 
severe in type, the remainder were moderate or mild in 
character. Ail boys in the school occupy separate bed- 
rooms or cubicles, but it is of interest that a direct 
relationship could be traced among the infected boys 
in friendship, or proximity in work and play. Further, 
a case of chicken-pox arose early in October, and although 
there were over sixty vulnerable boys, no other contracted 
this disease, so that the methods of isolation and prophy- 
laxis, valid in the latter disease, were of no avail in 
glandular fever. The cases occurred within the space 
of twelve days. The school was disbanded on the fifteenth 
day after the onset of the epidemic and reassembled on 
the thirty-second day. Of the boys sent home two only 
developed the disease, and those in mild and attenuated 
form. Six of the adults in attendance on the boys fell 
ill, five with frank follicular tonsillitis and one with a 
doubtful attack of glandular fever. Nine out of. eleven 
boys had had their tonsils removed ; the illness of the 
two who retained them was mild in type. 

As the cause of the disease is unknown, search was 
made among the domestic staff for a possible earner ol 
throat infection, but without any definite result. Analyas 
of the milk and water supply proved negative, and the 
drainage system of the school, tested regularly, was 
beyond reproach. Sporadic cases of glandular fever ha 
arisen in the district during the previous two montns, 
which had been prolific in producing other throat in- 
fections, and notably scarlet fever. 

Symptoms and Signs 

Before describing any case in detail the following general 
statement of symptoms and physical signs is S lve "- 

Onset . — The first complaint, in the majority of rasa., 
was of the collar being too tight. This was folio" e 7 
pain or stiffness of the neck. Slight fever occurred m 
the beginning, and the groups of were 

mastoid muscles or m the submaxillary t E itirlg 
found to be tender and enlarged. There was 
at onset in five cases ; headache was not noted. s 

Development. — Fever increased quickly and fog 
became more swollen. Usually both 3‘des of 
were affected, but not equally. Glands m the P 
triangles of the neck were quickly and C °“®° ^ enlarged 
the axillary and inguinal groups of gkfods ~ ^ 

definitely in only four cases tr ader diffe* 

the severe cases, the cervical swellings becoming p{ 
and very tender. Dysphagia °“ u ^ ed “ * a iate and 
this, produced in two cases by oedema of th P 1 t 

fauces An enlarged spleen was noted twice en g 
of the liver once. Epistaxis gave ome rehel^ ^ 
congestive symptoms early in the di • , 0 nce 

observed in' two cases only, once urtmanal and 
macular in type. All severe cases showed aJP 
feature, which came to be regarded as * behind 

When asked to sit up in bed a hand was placed 
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the back of the head and the head and trunk raised in 
one piece till supported on the other elbow. In mild 
cases the temperature settled on the third or fourth day. 

In others it proved very erratic, settling, then rising 
again. Spasms of pain in the throat occurred even in 
cases where the fauces were but little affected. Even in 
mild cases the boys became more ill than seemed 
warranted by their physical signs: and the severe cases 
were rapidly debilitated by the fever, pain, and anorexia. 
There was a definite tendency to relapse, and it was found 
wise to keep the boys in bed until ten days after the 
cessation of fever. 

Pathology. — Examination of the blood in selected cases 
showed a mononuclear lymphocytosis, which developed 
after the third day, and was well marked at the end of 
the third week of illness. Throat swabs taken in certain 
of the cases were negative for haemolytic streptococci 
and Klebs-Loeffier bacilli. Where abscess formation 
occurred the organism cultured from the pus was a non- 
hacmolytlc streptococcus. 

Comf>lic(ttiojis. — The following arose in three separate 
instances: acute retropharyngeal abscess, suppuration of 
a cervical gland, ami acute otitis media. No haemat- 
uria or nephritis occurred. The following sequelae were 
noted : tachycardia, anaemia, persistent glandular en- 
largement (six weeks or more), and slight, irregular 
temperature. 

Differential Diagnosis. — During the first forty-eight 
hours there may be a resemblance to mumps of the 
submaxillnry type. Follicular tonsillitis is distinguished 
by the throat appearance and the fact that the fauces are 
affected primarily and the glands next. The absence of 
a definite rash in glandular fever should be sufficient to 
distinguish it from scarlet fever. Tuberculous adenitis 
and lymphadenoma both have certain features in common 
with glandular fever, but time and a biopsy in persistent 
cases will prove deciding factors. A differential blood 
count in the acute stages, though not to be taken as 
diagnostic, may be regarded as confirmatory of glandular 
fever if a mononuclear lymphocytosis be present. 

I.YDtvtpb’At. Case Records 
Case 1 (aged 11) 

On October Pth this hoy went to Ixxl with an ordinary 
feverish cold, stayed in bed two days, then appeared well 
until Octob-r 13th, when he complained of stiff neck and 
jvim ju**l t*» the left of the larynx. His temperature was 
99° K . and he was put to bod at or.ee. Examination showed 
nothing m the throat and no enlarged glands. On Octolxr 
15th tin* glands in the left substi momastoid ngion and in 
the posterior triangle on that side were enlarg'd and tender ; 
there was some dysphagia, and the temperature was 100“. 
Next du* the pam grew more severe, ^hooting up into the 
h ft ear. th«* glandular swelling was more diffuse. and the 
left s-.de t»f the soft palile showed o» derna. The glands on 
the right side of the :;*xh lx pan to swell, and the lem/H-raturr 
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On October 23rd the temperature began to rise again, and 
the left tonsillar region became swollen and angry. On 
October 24th the temperature rose to 104°, the left side of 
the pharynx was swollen, but not oedematous ; the glands 
in the neck, however, remained less swollen and less painful. 
By October 26th the swelling of the fauces was receding 
and displayed another swelling on the posterior wall of the 
pharynx. Next day there was a definite localized retro- 
pharyngeal abscess, and this was incised “ per os " and the 
pus evacuated. On October 28th the temperature, which 
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Cii hit I.— Case 1: (A) Oedema of palate and fauc«<; (B) Ton- 
sillar swelling ; fC) Ketroplvaryngi-ul ab**ctr?s inci-ed *. (D) Went 
home. 


had dropped, rose again, reaching- 104°. but the throat was 
comfortable, the glands less swollen, and the boy was 
beginning to eat and take interest again. From October 29th 
to November 1st the temperature was of the swinging, septic 
typo, but subsequently subsided, except for occasional small 
irregularities. No further untoward symptoms arose, ami 
convalescence, though slow, was uneventful. 

Case 2 {aged 13) 

On going to bed on October 15th he noticed that his collar 
felt too tight. Next morning the right side of his neck was 
stiff and painful ; at 10 a.m. his temperature was 102°, ami 
there was marked glandular swelling under the right stemo- 
. mastoid muscle ; the fauces then showed nothing abnormal. 
By noon the swelling had incrr-a c ed rapidly, spreading up 
under the jaw and to the ear. By 6 p.m. dysphagia was 
present and the right palate and fauces were oediunatous ; 
at S p.m. fluid sw a rowed was regurgitated through the no>e, 
and there was slight laryngeal stridor. The temperature rose 
to 103 3 , ami the glandular swelling was very tender and 
painful. At 3 a.m. on October 17th, after an attack of 
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On October 19th the temperature was settling, the faucial 
oedema had gone (petcchiae showed on the mucosa), and 
there remained a diffuse, hard swelling under the upper third 
of the right stemomasloid muscle. On October 20th the spleen 
was felt. On October 21st the temperature rose to 101°, the 
glands on the left side of the neck became more swollen and 
tender, and a general macular erythema appeared. On the 23rd 
earache started, the temperature rose to 103°, and the mem- 
brana tympani was found to be thickened, red, and pulsating. 
Next day the temperature was still high ; paracentesis of the 
membrane was performed, with liberation of pus and relief 
of pain. This was followed by a gradual settlement of the 
temperature, and convalescence proceeded uneventfully, but 
for a persistently high pulse rale and occasional rises of 
temperature to 99-100°. 


Case 3 (aged 13) 

On October 8th this patient went to bed with a feverish 
cold. On October 11th his temperature rose to 102° and 
the right submaxillary gland was found to be swollen .and 
tender. On October 13th he vomited and complained of 
dysphagia, and the glands in the posterior triangles of the 
neck were enlarged and tender. On October 16th the fauces 
were swollen, but not septic, the glands large and tender on 
both sides of the neck. Two days later he complained of 
headache and pain low down in the throat. On October 20th 


0CT06CR 



he was more comfortable, but the glands were still tender 
and the temperature irregular. On October 23rd there, was 
pain in the upper part of the^hest and a sense of constriction, 
which was thought to be due-.to enlargement of the glands 
in the mediastinum ; this subside^ m forty-eight hours. The 
temperature settled, but for minor irregularities, and no 
further symptoms of note developed, apart from anaemia. 
A differential white blood .count oil \October 30th gave the 
following : polymorphs, 4S^ per cent. ; hS^dl mononuclears, 
47 per cent. ; large mononuclears, 5 per cenT" 

A fourth boy, who ran a 'wry mini -odrse for a fortnight, 
relapsed on the fourteenth da 'and had a much more severe 
bout, with high fever, dyspnagia, rand glandular swelling 
lasting a further ten days. \ x 


Treatment. — This was necessarily empirical. Phena- 
zone and quinine were tried \without any obvious 
effect. Antiphlogistine externally! and throat sprays 
of hydrarg. perchlor. 1 in 1,000\ and of adrenaline 
1 in 1,000 seemed to give relief. \ 

\ 

Summary ■. 

Certain of the cases described showed^ a very acute 
onset, a marked degree of periadenitis, and oedema of 
the palate and fauces, leading in one instance to laryngeal 
stridor. Unusual complications arose in the\shape of an 
icute retropharyngeal abscess, and a cervicalNabscess (in 
i case not described in detail). \ 

I am deeply grateful to Dr. F. J. Poynton for liis advice 
m the outbreak in general, and to Dr. G. F. Still for his 
help and interest in one particular case. 
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ON THE DIAGNOSTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF A 
POSITIVE SPUTUM REPORT 

(DIRECT EXAMINATION FOR TUBERCLE BACILLI) 

BY 

G. GREGORY KAYNE, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

DOROTHY TEMPLE CROSS RESEARCH FELLOW IN TUBERCULOSIS 

A great deal of attention has lately been focused on the 
neglect of the early diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
It may not, therefore, be untimely to stress a certain 
aspect of the wrong diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
which has not received the notice it deserves in view cf 
the important social and economic consequences to the 
individual concerned. 


The student is rightly taught that one or even several 
negative sputum examinations do not justify the rejection 
of a diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis ; but neither he, 
the general practitioner, nor the tuberculosis officer has 
his attention sufficiently well drawn, either in textbooks 
or post-graduate, lectures, to the fact that a single positive 
sputum report by no means always establishes the diag- 
nosis. As clinical assistant to the tuberculosis dispensary 
at the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, I saw several 
patients sent by their medical attendant with the diagnosis 
of pulmonary tuberculosis based on a single report of 
" T.B. found in the sputum,” in whom subsequent 
physical examination, x-ray of the chest, repeated sputum 
examinations, and prolonged observation (including a 
stay in hospital) showed no evidence of active disease. 
The reports of the sputum examinations emanated from 
a pathological laboratory of high repute, and the patients 
had been promptly notified by their private practitioners. 

It is unnecessary here to emphasize the significance of 
such a label to the patient. But the position of the 
tuberculosis officer also is not an enviable one. He must 
continue to keep the patient under observation for several 
months at least. If at the end of this period he is still 
convinced that the patient has no active pulmonary 
tuberculosis, he can hardly remove him from the dis- 
pensary register as " cured ” 1 Two alternatives lie before 
him. 

(a) He can himself denotify the patient as " notified 
in error,” or as “ diagnosis not confirmed.” Such action 
requires some courage, for occasionally a patient wiil 
develop pulmonary tuberculosis shortly afterwards, purely 
as a coincidence, and the tuberculosis officer will un- 
doubtedly be blamed as having mishandled the case. 

Thus Rist 1 found that of 192 patients, representing a con- 
secutive series of hospital nurses (see below), referred to tom 
at the Dispcnsaire Lion Bourgeois of the Laenncc Hospital 
as diagnosed or suspected cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and discharged by him as non-tuberculous, after sufficien y 
detailed investigation to ensure that no error had occurred, 
two developed active pulmonary tuberculosis within six 
months and one year respectively. 

(b) The tuberculosis officer can communicate with the 
patient’s private practitioner, giving his findings am 
suggesting that the latter denotify the patient. J o: 
procedure will, however, prove awkward for the doctor, 
who will probably be accused by the patient of bungling, 
and will certainly be blamed for the great inconveni enc 


aused by the notification. 

Rist discussed this subject at some length in a tcctn t 
Dst-graduate lecture in Paris. Since 1923 he has been dial 
ledical referee for tuberculosis to all the nursing staff ‘ 
ospitals of the Assistance Publique. While the ,at ‘ - (hey 
aond to the municipal hospitals now under the • • ^ 
:tuallv include nearly all the hospital beds available 1 
> voluntary hospitals consist of only a few religious msht 

ons. All staff diagnosed as, or suspected of, pulm 
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tuberculosis arc referred to him at the Lnennee Hospital by 
the general medical itlerers. In 1925 he published 1 the 
results of the first year's work of this department. Ol ninety 
nurses referred to him as cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
with a report of tubercle bacilli in the sputum the diagnosis 
was not confirmed in twelve (13.4 per cent.). 


Sowers or Error 

The reasons for the findings quoted in the preceding 
paragraphs may be grouped as follows : 

1. Errors of Technique . — These have been fully dealt 
with by Wilson 5 in a recent report from the aspect ol 
research work. In carrying out routine sputum examina- 
tions the following causes of error must be considered. 

(“) Mistakes in labelling of specimen jars, slides, and 
reports. 

(b) Using slides which have been previously employed 
for making smears containing bacilli. 

(c) Drying smears with blotting paper previously used. 

(d) Employing tap-water for diluting stains or washing 

the slides. (Tap-water frequently contains non-pathogenic 
acid-fast bacilli. 5 ') * 

(<•) Using contaminated cedar-wood oil and bottles of 
stains. 

(/) Occasionally mistaking artefacts clue to scratches on 
slides, or crystals of stain, for bacilli. 


The possibility of some of these errors should particu- 
larly l>e kept in mind when onlv an occasional bacillus 
appears to be present. 

2. Dishonesty. The sale of bacilli-lnclen sputum un- 
fortunately proved not milncrativc during the war. and 
one can postulate circumstances even in civil life when 
such means m.ght he adopted. In the Assistance Publique 
of 1 a ns a nurse automatically receives leave on full par, 
for at hast two years, immediately the diagnosis of 
pulmonary tu1>ercu\osis is made, and temptation may 
therefore sometimes prove too great. Further the in- 
creasing number of pathological " sen-ices," *nme with 
inadequately trained staff, mav be made use of by 
charlatans requiring some justification for the prolonged 
and costlv treatment advised to the patient 

a. Tuberculous Staff— A laboratory attendant suffering 
from open pulmonary tuberculosis mav contaminate 
material m a laboratory for some time before his condition 
js detected. 


4 Other Aeul.fusl Organisms— V inally, attention must 
be drawn to recent p.ajx-rs which have described the occur- 
rence m man of other acid-fast organisms. Branch* 
reviews the question and d, -scribes the occurrence of non- 
li! i-iiiiinhaii tubercle bacilli (some of them belon-iip* to the 
nvir.dent avian group) in the skin, pleural fluid, and bW 
c"Uu r ",. ^mmm,s and Williams* describe an acid. 'fast 
luullu. ( M bacillus) found in the sputum of a female 
pa u-nt M'fl-rmg from severe puhnonarv disease and 
ach. I.im.i of the card, a ; they were unable to decide 
th-T it was ail adventitious saprophyte or the rausa- 
lu e orgam-m of tin- disease. Baldwin* later reported a 
friiml.tr c-^that of a young female patient suffering from 
a phtlnsts-hke illness and achalasia of the cardin. in whom 


resembling tit- strain 


of " M 


h villus was isolated, 

Kaciltus : his patient, like that of Cummins and Wiqiams 
was Cii.»))i)et“!y restored !f) he.lth. Of special interest •> 
. 1 *’>' of -Kiddast bacilli found on 

} instruments. but k-ss !rv . 

qU'iil’y on wiiV.m ones. m 


Cocrt.t-stoNs 

The above considerations prompt the followin'* mc'ia 
n:u luv;on> ; ^ 


a l 


t. A dietuesis of p-.-.lr.v.'r.atv tnb-rc uh"':s 
single P'sitivr direct -;- : t-.::a . cminatio-.i 
othir evi.hr.ee is no* ju'tifi-cl. 


bas.s 

w Itbe: 


r Tt.r RrrreTl ' 

[_ Vrn:c*L Jev*s*v 


2. In any case, whenever possible, more than one 
sputum examination should be carried out. 

3. In view of Cummins and Williams's and Baldwin's 
cases it would appear that " even when the clinical picture 
is convincing, the finding of acid-fast bacilli in the sputum 
is not necessarily proof-positive of tuberculosis. The im- 
portance cf cultural verification in all doubtful ca c es cannot 
be too much stressed ’’ (Cummins and Williams). 

4. When there is any question of compensation, pension, 
etc., unless the clinical picture is quite clear, not only 
should more than one sputum examination lie carried out, 
but tile patient should be made to expectorate in the 
presence of the physician or pathologist, and, if necessary, 
after isolation in a hospital ward under observation. 

5. It would be well if the practice were universally 
adopted of indicating in every sputum report an approxi- 
mate estimate of the number of tubercle bacilli present — 
for example, twelve per field, one per four fields, etc. 
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Clinical Memoranda 


SEVERE HAEMORRHAGE WITH SPONTANEOUS 
EVACUATION. OF PERITONSILLAR ABSCESS: 
LIGATION OF COMMON CAROTID- 
RECOVERY - • ■ 

I have read Dr. P. Sbnckleton’s two cases of pharyngeal 
haemorrhage, published in the Journal of December 23rd, 
1933, with much interest. Severe haemorrhage from a 
tonsil abscess is, as Mr. E. D. D. Davis remarks,’ rare, 
and I think the following case should be added to those 
already on record. 

Css t RrroiiT 


‘lie patient, a sturdy, lull-blooded brewery I.itxmrer, unw- 
aged 49, gave a history of having been troubled by tonsillitis 
al! his fife. On April 3rd, 1929. he retired to’ lx-d with 
" influenza " and n sore throat. The sore throat settled on 
the right side, and four days later an " abscess on the right 
tonsil ” burst, giving him considerable relief. At 1 p.jn. 
on tin- following day he felt a " hot, tingling sensation •’ in 
the back of his throat, and suddenly found lib mouth full 
of blood, which, he said, lie had to spit out quickly, otherwise 
lie would have choked . This bleeding stopped in a quarter 
of an hour, but n-currvd alarmingly a few hours later, when 
Dr, A. T. McKay had him admitted to Mercer's Hospital 
under the care ol Sir John Lutnsden and mystlf. 

On admission the haemorrhage ctas-d f,.r a dav, but the 
next morning the patient suddenly spit up a kidra-y-trayful 
of blood. Examination of the throat at this stage 'reveal,*! 
a rt solving quinsy, and 1 tiul off v.iut 1 thought to Sc 
a bleeding point low down on th 
no elite t. liowevtr. and lnetnon 
throughout th,.- following day. in ‘pit- ... 
control it with ton'll clamps, l-.ai miMatic 
offer agents. On the evening of ■ 
t!>e pitieni f-.ad ti.-corae very Kw-dh- 
cnndittr n was obviously serious it was dec.d- 1 ! to t- 
right common carotid art, rv. Tats vr> i.cri rdn-glv" 
u.-aftr eery light < th- r ana< -thraia. J u . ; j.Vrr 
was start "d th- pati.nt vomit-! up two pints .■! fr, 

-si. This wry r.-ar!\- prove! th- h- 
bits* 1 transfusion -.-as p-rfertr.-.l as 

o;-rit!-n. and rgvin aft-r an interval cf <■>.. d- v' »' - 
piti-ufs ctr.h.ti. n continu-d to l»- - rv criti- ’ < . 

:-s.rat daw He o ld m- att.rs.ard- that dun— *>"k 
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on the second day alter operation, when tlie weakness could 
not possibly have been due to the very light .anaesthetic. 
A very slight bleeding from- the throat occurred on the fourth 
da)' after ligation of the artery, but apart from this recovery 
was progressive and uneventful. The patient was discharged 
from hospital after four weeks, and to-day his only complaint 
is that lie is getting too heavy. He has not had a sore 
throat since. 

Haemorrhage, such as occurred in this case, is 
unique in my experience as a laryngologist. The patient 
was as profoundly drained of blood as a had case of 
placenta praevia or post-partum haemorrhage. The exact 
pathology is unknown, owing to the happy termination 
of the case and the method of operative treatment but 
such bleeding could only have been due to the erosion 
of a large vessel. 

The important fact to be noted is that incision of the 
abscess was not carried out, since the patient did not 
call for medical attention until after the abscess had 
burst spontaneously ; consequently it cannot be held 
responsible for the haemorrhage. Dr. Shackleton's first 
case, the present one, and one or two others, 1 show that 
incision is by no means always to blame for the occasional 
severe bleeding which occurs with peritonsillar abscess. 
In fact, as StClair Thomson says,’ these cases demonstrate 
rather that the abscess should be opened in good time. 
As is to be expected, in the greater number of recorded 
cases the abscess has been incised. In a scries of cases 
of severe haemorrhage associated with the opening of a 
quinsy recorded by J. E. Newcomb' twenty-eight out of 
fifty-one patients died, a mortality of 54.8 per cent. 
The common carotid was tied in sixteen of these fifty-one 
cases with eleven recoveries, a figure which suggests that 
the line of treatment adopted in the present case, although 
drastic, is efficient. Nevertheless, should I be unlucky 
enough to meet another similar case, I think I shall 
dissect out the tonsil and look for the bleeding vessel in 
its bed. Ligation of the common carotid is rightly 
regarded as rather an extreme measure, but one need 
have no hesitation in carrying out the former procedure 
at the first sign of bleeding. If it fails, the carotid can 

still be tied. Keif.rences 

. navis E D D. : British Medical Journal. Tanuaiv- fith. tfl3t, p. St. 
= Kone r!1 Bollctiuo dcUc vial del V Orree no IPOs. No. 10. 
’StClair Thomson: Diseases of Hie Nose ayd Iftjwrt, p. «0. 

4 Newcomb, j. E.: journ. Larvvgot. and Otol.. h-08, 1>. M 

T. G. Wilson, M.B., F.R.C.S.I. 

liar, No c C, and Throat Surgeon, Mercer's 
Hospital, Steevens's Hospital, and 
National Children’s Hospital, 

Dublin. 


ACUTE MERCURIAL POISONING 
The following clinical notes on a case of acute mercurial 
poisoning may be worthy of publication. They have a 
forensic as welt as a clinical interest. 

Clinical History 

The patient was a married woman, aged 27. On October 
19 th 1933 menstruation being then a day late, the patien i . 

was pregnant, contrived a vaginal douche with 
fearing ' she _ P S ^ ^ previous confinement by her 

some tabl "? were' stated to be tablets of mercuric 
attendant. Thes , e over 7 g^ns in each. One of 

C . Mew was dissolved in " a little over a pint of warm 

these ta j rag.” No proper form of douching 

' Vater wl aP ^ nX..g wa g s inserted up the vagina. The 
was giver , j reduced a great sensation of burning, and 

liquid immediate^ « | hree hours , ate r the patient 

il u aPP ; whneTt work about the house. Palliative treat- 
coliapsed uhde t ^ she was treated for shock. She 

ment was applied joe y hef collapse, and this con- 

commenced vomiting . a {ter the onset the 

tinned for the nex that night, and 

rafe^ain^f interring pam^i the vagina and 


lower abdomen. At this time menstruation began, and 
simultaneously she had frequent passage of small fluid 
motions. These motions were blood-stained. The day after 
this (the third day after the onset) she became worse ; sup- 
pression of urine had continued, and her motions were now 
almost pure blood. She was admitted to hospital. 

Her condition on admission was one of lethargy, and her 
mental condition was abnormal. She denied being in acute 
pain, and complained chiefly of sleeplessness. There was 
marked fetor oris. The eyes showed a small subconjunctival 
haemorrhage in the left outer canthus. There were some 
teeth missing, and a few were septic. The gums were healthy. 
The lungs and heart were normal. The abdomen was markedly 
tender in the renal angle posteriorly, and at the outer border 
of the rectus sheath anteriorly at the level of the umbilicus. 
The vagina was much inflamed, especially about the. vesti- 
bule ; a copious blood-stained discharge was present. The 
parts were acutely tender on examination. The bladder was 
empty. A few ounces of sterile milk were passed into the 
bladder by means of a catheter, but were retained, and there 
was no sign of a vesico-vaginal fistula. The milk was then 
drawn off, and was slightly blood-stained. 

The vaginal discharge and the frequent motions continued 
throughout. There was no further vomiting after the first 
day in hospital. The day after admission burning in the 
mouth was complained of, and also a sore throat. A patch 
of buccal mucous membrane opposite the third molars on the 
left side was seen to be covered with a foul greenish slough ; 
this gradually spread, and after three days the mouth was 
extensively ulcerated with similar areas, involving the soft 
palate and the nasopharynx. A blue line, beginning round 
the septic teeth, appeared on the second day, and gradually 
spread. The vagina at this time showed a large shallow ulcer 
on the posterior wall. A self-retaining catheter was inserted, 
and drained three ounces of dark, bloody fluid. The same 
night she began to suffer from intractable hiccup. The 
next day (the third after admission, the sixth after the onset) 
hqr blood urea was 301 mg. per 100 c.cm. blood. She began to 
cough up a quantity of foul sputum, and the chest on exam- 
ination revealed numerous moist rales all over both lungs. 
The fourth day after admission the eyelids and face were 
swollen and the mental condition of lethargy became some- 
what worse. At 11 a.m. she complained that her feet were 
-heavy and numb and that she was unable to move her legs. 
At 4 p m she was unable to move her legs or aims. 
Respiration became laboured. Examination showed a com- 
plete flaccid paralysis from the waist down ; sensation was 
impaired but not lost. At 7 p.m. she became cyanosed tM 
tongue began to protrude, and the patient presented . 
appearance as it she were being strangled. She was * | 
conscious at this stage, but respirations became gradual) 
weaker, and she died fifteen minutes later. 

Pathological Findings 

Post-mortem examination revealed extensive ulceration of 
the nasopharynx, which was covered with a greenish , sW . 
this was removed with difficulty, leaving a raw area. « 
oesophagus and stomach were normal. The small in estua 
showed ^reddening of the mucosa. The 

colon showed an intense haemorrhagic SOItl , 

liver was natural on gross exammatio . Madder 

catarrh in the lungs, and the heart was health). M » 

was empty and appeared natural. The kidneys were a ge 

and the perirenal fat was greatly distended presenting P 

like appearance, something bk ^ Wa t,XeT other s th“r= 
stripped easily and the cut surface bulged^ Otheru ^ 

was no gross abnormality m the kidneys. eg 

removed 6 entire, showed no ev.dence o .njUDL The ^ 
was ulcerated in a patchy manner «nd extended 

the posterior fornix within 1 1 otherwise nonnal 

contained a little menstrual blood, .but o he the 

“ li — * *~+ * 

diseased parenchyma . and the coroner 

The inquest was held without a jur) 
returned a verdict of Accidenta ' _ K . C .P. 

Baron Russell, 

Gravesend Hospital, Kent. 
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ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 

The second volume of the valuable history of St. Thomas s 
Hospital carries on the story from 1 000 to 1800, and 
enables us to hope that Mr. Parsons 1 "ill issue a third 
volume dealing with the rise of modern surgery and 
the genesis of the nursing profession. The Koynl Hos- 
pitals, by their charters of incorporation and letters 
patent, were placed by Henry VIII under the control of 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City of London. 
London is full of vestigia, and “ the Spital Sermon " is 
not the least interesting. It is preached annually at 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, and is attended by the 
governors ol the Royal Hospitals — no longer in their 
gowns, but each carrying the staff of office peculiar to 
each hospital. The sermon seems to be the last survival 
ol the order made by the Court of Aldermen on September 
25th, 1004, that all governors were to be chosen at j 
Christ’s Hospital — then the Hluecoat School — “ on St. J 
Thomas's Lav and not elsewhere or otherwise." Mr. 
Parsons points out that this order enabled the City 
authorities to observe and control the kind of men who 
were being made governors. The vigilance was relaxed in 
course of time, and the last years of the seventeenth 
century were marked by a determined effort to re-establish 
control, an effort notable for the publication of a small 
volume containing the original orders made by the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen which had not previously liven 
printed. The volume is interesting as being the first 
English facsimile — ur perhaps “ fake ” would be the 
better word. It is printed in black letter, is dated on 
the title-page 1557, and was perhaps paid for by 
Mr. Samuel Pepys. 

Mr, Parsons draws attention to the interest taken by 
great persons in the appointments at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and prints letters from James I, Charles I;' 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell, and the leaders of the 
parliamentary armies, for at St. Thomas's Hospital 
what afterwards became Whiggish principles were in the 
a 1 Cendant, whilst St. Bartholomew's remained Royalist 
and subsequently Tory. At St. Thomas's, too. there 
are traces of opposition to Laud, and .a preference for 
Low Church, or Puritan, doctrine. Much is told of the 
hospital itself, its buildings, its use for wounded and 
maimed sailors and soldiers ; of its relation to Guy’s, 
whose founder was an honoured governor of St. Thomas’s. 
There is much about Sir Robert Clayton, the great presi- 
dent, about the princely Richard Mead ; of Cheselden. 
who perfected the ojieration of lateral lithotomy and was 
twice rejected when he applied for the post of assistant 
surge* vu ; of Ilenrv Cline, and of many others whose 
names .are part of the history of medicine. The reputa- 
tions of some are enhanced, those of others, like John 
Browne, are reduced. There are many interesting details 
of the practice and treatment at the hospital, and not 
le ret - j !•• the entry, in 1884, that “No consumptive 
pit'.ent- If admitted except in extraordinary c.as--s, alK j 
then they shill lv> place! in the most .airy wards." 

The whole b.xik is a treasure, not only for the alumni 
of the hospital, but also for those oho wi-h to tmre 
the progress of nralir.a! education in I^ondon. There is 
a slight error on page t'4. where the ,-tnr.aIs o/ ‘.hr Harbor 
Surgeons «' attributed to Austin Young instead of to his 
l.athrr, the fate Sydnrv Young. 

1 I' r fie! ■'] ,*' 8f J,. t re's l i Vet. ii . t r. rl Jr-*} 

iso in r r.e-..-w. ns.-, i urs, rs u n : -• 

M.lle-ril ..a I to, l.t.t v*l| \\'g x, ., 'CM; s C'-g-*.. :v 
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CLINICAL TOXICOLOGY 

Clinical Toxicology,- by Ekich Leschke, professor of 
Internal medicine at the University of Berlin, is a very 
agreeable treatise. Any physician reading this book will 
draw new interests and inspirations for his work and gain 
much knowledge which will help him in his clinical 
practice. The author shows, for instance, how chronic 
iil-hcalth may result from amalgam tooth stoppings, how 
war wounds may result in lead poisoning after many years 
quiescence, and discusses the many forms of industrial 
poisonings with which physicians arc nowadays brought 
into. contact. The wealth of modem scientific detail is 
not confined to diagnosis and treatment ; amongst other 
things we learn the cause of the recent mysterious out- 
break of sudden deaths in the valley of the Meuse in 
Belgium, why Rasputin survived the large doses of 
cyanide given to him, and how a physician murdered a 
patient not long ago by injection of novasurol. At the 
end of the book is a useful list showing the chemical 
composition of xgirious drugs mentioned in the text under 
trade names, as "well as appendices on the detection of 
poisons in the body post mortem, and on the prevention 
of industrial poisoning. 

The hook has been written by a practising physician 
for physicians, and it gives an impression of reality which 
will make the clinician think back over some of the more 
obscure cases in his practice. The translators are to bo 
congratulated not only on the case with which the text 
runs, hut for having made such a x-aluahtc contribution 
to the literature of general medicine available to English- 
speaking practitioners. Xo one dealing with cases of 
industrial poisoning or practising medical jurisprudence 
should he without a copy, whilst any physician will 
profit from a perusal of its pages. Clinical Toxicology 
supplies a definite want. 


MAX'S NEAREST RELATIVES 

In 1SG3 appeared Huxley's 'Ian's Tlacc in Nature. In 
this work it was maintained, on anatomical evidence, 
that man, the highest of the primates, was nearer to the 
anthropoid apes than these wen- to the lowest of tin- 
primates. In 1929 Professor Wood Jones published a 
work dialing with the same important topic, under the 
j title .Unit's Place among the Mammals. His chief con- 
[ elusion was that when the anatomical evidence was 
! rightly interpreted it was not the anthropoid apes w hi*, h 
stood nearest to man among living animals, but the 
aberrant and lowly primate rf the Malavan jung!-; known 
as Tarsias spectrum. In a recent book, Man's Phi.-- 
among the -■! nthrofonls.’ the arguments of Profcs or 
1 Wood Jcnes are refuted and Huxley's verdict it not 
J only upheld but reasons are .given for looking upon tie* 
, relationship between man and anthropoid ap.- as being 
i much closer and more intimate than even Huxb-v 
J supposed . 

The author of this work. Dr. W. Ix. Gluttony. enjoys 
| a high reputation both in the United States arul in 
j Europe. He is h-.\d of the d-pan.-irem of comparative 
j and human anatomy of the American Mure am of Natural 
j History, and holds the chair of vertebrate palaeontology 
j in Columbia University. New York. }{- was i:\vit.-d 
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give a course of lectures to the students of University 
College, London, in 1933 ; these lectures form the basis 
of the book under review. Dr. Gregory has spent his 
busy life in tracing the evolution of the higher vertebrates, 
particularly the highest of all — the primates — from evi- 
dence gathered from 'an examination of their fossil 
remains. In determining the relationship of fossil for ms 
of man and of ape to each other and to their living 
representatives Dr. Gregory has had to depend on the 
evidence of the teeth — for teeth and jaws are the parts 
of the body which best resist the disintegrating action of 
the soil. The points in which the teeth of extinct forms 
of humanity and of extinct genera of anthropoids arc 
in agreement are so numerous and so intimate that 
Dr. Gregory finds it hard to discover a criterion which 
will serve to distinguish an anthropoid from a human 
toolh. A structural resemblance of so close a nature can 
be explained, so Dr, Gregory believes, only by supposing 
it to be an inheritance from a common ancestor. Pro- 
fessor Wood Jones, on the other hand, believes that 
anatomical similarities may represent not a common but 
an independent or separate inheritance. The similarities 
between man and the anthropoids are, however, too 
numerous and too intimate to be explained as inde- 
pendent inheritances. Dr. Gregory cites the conclusions 
reached by Professor J. P. Hill of University College, 
London, after an elaborate investigation of the placenta- 
tion of ail higher vertebrates. The .human placenta. 
Professor Hill found, repeats, with wonderful accuracy 
the structural details found in great anthropoids. In 
their susceptibility to disease, and in the reactions of their 
biood, the great anthropoids are almost human. 

The four plates which' illustrate - this work are particu- 
larly worthy of note, not only for their artistic finish, 
but also for the sharpness of the impression conveyed. 
They give in diagrammatic form the best that is known 
concerning the evolution of man and beast. 


PRACTICAL THERAPEUTICS 

When reviewing Professor David Campbell's Handbook 
of Therapeutics in 1930 wo expressed appreciation both 
of the author’s very practical purpose and of the thorough- 
ness with which this purpose was pursued. We ventured 
the anticipation that the volume had a distinct oppor- 
tunity for service, and the appearance of a second edition" 
appears to justify this conclusion. The book remains a 
most helpful guide in the art of medical practice in so 
far as this is concerned with the 'use of drugs, sera, 
- and vaccines, with the choice of diets, and with the 
application of electricity and other physical agents, al- 
though in this last-mentioned section there is no pretence 
of " technical completeness. The therapeutic demands 
created by disease of the various organs and systems of 
the body are described in considerable detail, and here 
the author, speaking largely from personal experience and 
first-hand knowledge, may well command the confidence 
of the student, for his judgements are expressed with 
decision but without undue dogmatism. Not that every 
physician would endorse all these judgements. For 
example, is it to be accepted that for free baematemesis 
" operation is the only treatment, and is best performed 
at the earliest possible moment"? Or, again, that in 
apoplexy in a plethoric patient venesection is of doubtful 
value, while a preferable proceeding is to remove some 
of the cerebro-spinal fluid by lumbar puncture? Pro- 
fessor Campbell seems to have little faith i n blood-letting , 

* Handbook oj TheiaptnUcs. By David Campbell. iIC„ M.A., 
n Sr MI) F R.F.P.S. Second edition Edinburgh: E. and S, 
Livingstone. 1934. (Pp. a + 444 ; 72 figures. 12s 6d. net.) 
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except, possibly, in hyperpiesis, and neither " leeches ” 
nor venesection " appears in his index ; he gives no 
directions for opening the vein, although blood trans- 
fusion and intravenous injection receive full notice.' For 
the latter method he figures the arm strangled by a piece 
■ of rubber tubing, -whereas the armlet of the sphygmo- 
meter is much less uncomfortable for the patient, much 
more readily controlled by the operator, and is, we 
imagine, generally adopted. 

The new sections of the second edition refer to the 
treatment of coeliac disease and of sprue ; to the use of 
nirvanol in chorea, of suprarenal extracts in Addison's 
disease, and of carbon dioxide as a respiratory stimulant ; 
also to a few other recent therapeutic proposals. To all 
these suggestions the author applies a critical, but not 
an unappreciative, judgement, and here, as in the rest of 
his book, he renders substantial service both to the art 
of medicine and to those who practise it. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 

The fifth edition of Mr. Wansey Bayly's little book 
Venereal Disease : Its Prevention, Symptoms and Treat- 
ment' contains some additional matter on pathological 
diagnosis and treatment, and a short section on "The Law 
and Venereal Disease.” If the author merely had indi- 
cated the means of prevention and avoided dialectics he 
would have had more space for subjects such as the 
complement-fixation test in gonorrhoea, kinds and dosage 
of vaccines, the importance of cultures, and some mention 
of such entities as lymphogranuloma inguinale and 
granuloma venereum. On the whole the teaching is 
sound, but the treatment of syphilis is somewhat less 
than that advocated by most modem syphilologists. 
Many of the statements are highly controversial— for 
example, the Vernes test, which is lauded, did not show 
up very well in a comparison with others at Copenhagen. 
Again, " chancroid " is not the name applied " to all 
non-syphilitic ulcers found on the penis and vulva what- 
ever the causal organism may be ” ; many observers 
think that gonorrhoeal proctitis in women is relatively 
common, not " rare " ; most people find intramuscular 
mercurial injections rather painful ; and the curved 
Kolimann dilator (illustrated) is rather a weapon of torture 
than an instrument for treatment. Further important 
omissions are the prevention of post-lumbar puncture 
headache — which may be accomplished by the use of 
Colonel L. W. Harrison's fine needle — and the use of the 
Dmclcos vaccine in the treatment of chancroid ; whilst 
non-gonococcal urethritis, very common nowadays, receives 
scant attention . . 

The book is said to be written for students and general 
practitioners these would appreciate detailed information 
about the urethroscope more than a long description o 
Bellfield's operation— which they are never likely 0 
perform. Like the peers in lolanthe, the author ®a * 

" no pretence ... to scholarship sublime," for he sph 
infinitives with gay abandon, and errors in grammar ar 
all too frequent, while some sentences are almost umnt - 
ligible ; perhaps the proof-reader should be blame 
" curvature ” instead of " curative," and " systems ic 
for " systemic." Three coloured plates are wor f ° ' , 
and most of the illustrations are good ; the book is 
and printed well, but its contents are capable of ,m P 0 
ment, and it is not a suitable work in which to oo 
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policy of the Society for the Preve 
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Notes on Books 

A Synopsis oj Forensic Medicine and Toxicology,* by 
Dr. E. W. Cut yi. Thomas, attempts the difficult {eat of 
condensing the whole of this subject into 152 pages. 
Considerable trouble has been tal:en, and a good summary 
of the general principles is given. Errors in other parts 
of the text, however, suggest that its compilation has 
been guided by theoretical study rather than by practical 
experience. I'or the practitioner who is doubtful about 
some point, or for one who is reading the subject for the 
first time, the book has limited value ", but as a means of 
rapid survey of the whole subject just before his exam- 
ination the student will find it a useful supplement to 
bis class textbook. 

The sixteenth edition of Schmorl's work on Pathological 
Histological Technique' has been issued under the editor- 
ship of Professor P. Guru. by the firm of Vogel in Berlin. 
Professor Geipel, one of Schmorl’s oldest students, refers 
in his preface to the melancholy and tragic event which 
led to his assuming the editorship: "It was not per- 
mitted to George Schmorl to see the issue of the sixteenth 
edition. On August 14tli, 1932, in the seventy-second 
year of his life, he succumbed within te'n days to a wound 
infection which he had received in his laboratory. An 
unceasing worker, death snatched him away in the midst 
of his work.” With regard to the hook itself little need 
be said. It is recognized as one of the finest works on the 
subject, from its completeness, the clearness of its exposi- 
tion. and the numerous practical and helpful details and 
recommendations which it contains for the assistance of 
the student and the pathologist. The revision was almost 
complete at the time of the author's death, and apparently 
little more was required of the editor than to see the 
work through the press. 

The Norwegian Medirnl Association has just published 
the fifth edition of its Ycarliook. 1 This contains all the 
young general practitioner in that country needs to learn 
about the conduct of medical practice — from what fees he 
should charge for different services to the rules of the 
association. There is a list of the most prominent of the 
proprietary remedies, and concise information is given 
about vaccines, diets (including liver diets], diathermy, 
technique of the Pirqnct test, etc. Alien t a third of the 
whole book is ruled as a diary, with only two days to 
the page. 

The Minutes of the General Medical Council for 1933 
and of its English. Scottish, and Irish Branch Councils 
have now been published . The volume also contains the 
minutes of the Executive and Dental Executive Com- 
mittees of the Council. The appendices to this year’s 
issue number seventeen, and include, besides the usual 
tables of receipts and expenditure, the rejiorls of the 
committees on dental education, finance, public health, 
examinations, and the pharmacopoeia. The General 
Index to the Council's minutes for the years 1903 33, 
inclusive, is abo now available, and wc congratulate those 
who are responsible for its compilation on the success 
with which they maintain this volume within a small 
compass without at the sam- time sacrificing essential 
entries. Both volumes are published and sold for the 
General Medical Council by Mes rs. Constable ,V Co. Ltd. 
10. Orange Street. London. W.C.2. 

Cow and Gate, Ltd., have recently Fviixl a fourth 
edition of thiir small Ksok. Motherhood (Is.), Th" 
edition has ts-cu enlarged and lomphtclv revival, and 
contains a good deal uselul inlorm.ation for the in- 
r\|e ;:>-:i.-r.! mother, although m a Kao’,; of such small 
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Preparations and Appliances 


A GAG-HOLDER FOR TONSIL DISSECTION 

Dr. Geoffrey Morey (Shrewsbury) writes: 

The instrument shown in the accompanying figure has t'ce-n 
designed to hold the Davis-Uovlo gag firmly in position during 
tonsil dissection. It has already been used in over two 
hundred coses, and it is claimed that it Junctions with 
complete efficiency. . 

The angle of the upright has been calculated so that th*' 
pressure is evenly distributed between the three ** h-ct,” 
to which are fixed pads of serrated niblxr, and thus there 



is no tendency for 1 lie jack to lip up or to slip, ns b 
common with the other instruments designed for a ? imil.ir 
purpose. There is no strap to l>o tu-vi around the patient's 
neck, and it can he adjusted in a second by means nf the 
slotted sleeve shown in the illustration. 

The gag is held in the desired position with absolute 
security, and is not permitted any lateral movement whatso- 
ever. It was made for me by II. Halcomb Hughes, A.M.I.E., 
The Square, Shrewsbury. 


POLYVALENT VACCINE FOR CUTANEOUS 
INFECTIONS 

Anliptol (Medicobiologic.nl I^nbonilorie-s, Ltd.. 9. C.nrgmn 
Hoad, S.E/25) is a nitrate of polyvahnt vaccira*s intrud’d 
for local application in the treatment of cutaneous infection.". 
Hc«nilb showed that filtrat’s of old culture* applied lineally 
could proJuce local immunity to Riicro-organbrr.s. Antijv-d 
is a Jillntf* of culture of slaphylocncct, •■tr< > ptncr<ci, and 
l\. f'votyar.rus. It is supplied in wabry solution ami in 
ointment form. Th»* manufacturi rs publish ixp^xim'Utal and 
clinical reports showing the value oi th** pr’jMmtion in pro- 
ducing local immunity in such conditions ns septic wound', 
ulcers, imp* tigo, etc. 


CHAULMOOGRa PREPARATIONS 
Valeolina contains ethyl eth’r* of ih»* f.nty ncid> of ch*ub 
m-.v-gra t'il. tog»-thtr v jth rualacol. thymol, an 3 carm-kor. 
and act’iNe pnncip'es irrm c<»l diver < d. The mixture 

is prep\r«sl fnr *ntramu*cular injection. and is r»ef«mnu :*. b d 

h'f jJir tnutem;* r.f 'is. The /. ct l »,- l tLiuIns •* gn 
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the health of the navy 

ISO YEARS AGO 

i' hc two greatest ships of the Navy are the Nolson and 
the Rodney. Nelson we all know ; his predecessor Rodney 
is less famous, though he did useful work when young, and 
ill ins last command, in the West Indies, beat de Guichen 
m 1780 and dc Grasse (whom lie captured) in 17S2, this 
latter when England had particular need of a victory as 
an encouragement. Yet, even so, it may he held that 
Rodney's best and most enduring influence on the Navy 
was the outcome of his delicate health which made him 
take with him a private physician to the West Indies, 
one Gilbert Blane, M.D., of Glasgow, to become the 
effectual founder of the science of naval hyriene. 
Pleased with Blane’s professional skill arid personal 
bravery Rodney made him Physician to the Fleet, com- 
prising at that time twenty-six ships of the line and 
12,000 men, of whom died in a year 1,577, only fifty-nine 
in battle or from wounds, a terrible mortality of about 
125 per 1,000 from disease. 

At the end of 17S1 Rodney had to go home for an 
operation, taking with him Blane, who presented a 
memorandum of needed improvements to the Admiralty, 
asking for fruit and vegetables to stop scurvy, wine 
instead of rum. Government supply of medicines, dry 
ships, special food for the sick on board so that they need 
not all be sent to the hospitals, in which no one should 
have less than 500 .cubic feet of space. These proposals, 
backed by Rodney, were approved, and Blane returned 
with his admiral in the Formidable in 1782 for Rodney's 
famed victory of " The Saints.'' When in August 
Rodney after his victor)' went home, Blane remained with 
Admiral Pigot until the end of the war in 1783, so he had 
three summers of experience in the largest fleet that had 
ever yet been sent abroad. The effect of his approved 
proposals was immediate. Rodney said that in his flag- 
ship “ of 900 men not one was buried in six months " 
(those immediately following) ; in the fleet Blane tells us 
( Diseases of Seamen, p. 200) the mortality was halved 
before the end of the war in 17S3. 

We are led to speak of Blane at this moment through 
seeing, in the Journal of the R.N. Medical Service for 
October, 1933, an abstract by R. R. Jones of the very 
interesting log of a surgeon who sailed in the Formidable 
with Blane and Rodney in January, 1782. The log is 
unsigned, but the author was probably Nath. Bedford of 
St. George’s Hospital, and a credit to the teaching of 
John Hunter. He mentions Blane and Rodney each only 
once, but though a novice his practice is along lines Blane 
advised, so he knew wisdom when put before him. 
Scurvy was the chief anxiety, and he notes on the way 
out, Our small beer lasted rill the month, so that we had 
not a single scorbutic symptom,” but the venereal list 
'■ was crouded, from the women we had on board by the 
admiral’s desire, to attend the sick.” After the battle 
he was sent to Ardent, a French prize, where he found " a 
most noisome stench ” and always a third of her crew ill 
with fever. In May he was promoted to the Conqueror, 
where his chief troubles were with fevers, fluxes, and 
scurvy. Fevers, very' violent, attacked men sent ashore 
to get wood and water, fluxes were fewer if cases were 
segregated and care taken to clean the buckets after each 
stool, scurvy was easier to prevent by fruits, malt, and 
beer than it was to cure. One man died of ulcer after 
■■ an accidental Haemorrhage induced by hitting his foot 
against a bucket "—by kicking a bucket, in fact. The 
treatment of the injuries he reports was more successful 
than one would have supposed likely in days so far pre- 
antiseptic: a "cut throat, trachea divided and both 
carotids exposed,” healed and went to duty in five weeks. 
Tetanus was a great trouble after wounds in action. The 
opinion of Admiral Pigot in note 5, p. 240, is quite at 
variance with Blane's, who notes that his " great zeal for 
the service, as well as his natural humanity', induced him 


to listen to whatever was proposed for the benefit of the 
men (p. 145 , Ioc. cit.). Here Blane mentions thirty 
casks of limes given to cases' of scurvy that " proved of 
infinite use,” and on page 54 that in two ships at 
Montserrat ” a few bushels of limes,” their only refresh- 
ment, cured 174 cases of scurvy in twelve days. The 
juice of limes as a cure for scurvy is now suspect, but it 
then had much clinical evidence in its support. 

At home Blane was elected physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, persuaded the Admiralty in 1795 to make lime 
juice an issue, which entirely banished scurvy, was ap- 
pointed physician to the Prince of Wales and later to 
King William IV, in 1821 was presented by medical 
officers of the Navy' with a piece of plate, and in 1829 
established the Blane medal. In every' family of his 
descendants one son was always called Rodney, but alas! 
the last baronet was lost at Jutland. , _ 

W. E. H. 


BEETHOVEN’S DEAFNESS 

It is a fairly' well known fact that Beethoven was afflicted 
with deafness, and the appreciation of his genius is 
enhanced by the knowledge that many of his greatest 
works are those of an almost completely' deaf man. IVe 
will not consider here the influence of his deafness upon 
his compositions and personality, except, in passing, to 
observe and wonder at the greatness of his spirit which 
triumphed over this crushing infirmity, bringing him 
“ joy through suffering ’’ and allowing his genius full 
scope. 

From the medical point of view Beethoven's .deafness 
presents an interesting problem in diagnosis, and we have 
been provided with enough evidence by Beethoven him- 
self and his contemporaries to enable us to make a very 
fair guess at its nature. In his will (dated 1S02) 
Beethoven states that his deafness first appeared six 
years previously — that is, in 1796, at the age of 26. At 
first it was slight, and he was able to conceal his 
infirmity, but it became progressively worse until it was 
finally almost complete. After 1816 it was so marked 
that he could only communicate with his friends by 
getting them to write in conversation books, and in IS24, 
after conducting a performance of his Choral Sy'mphony, 
he was quite unaware of the applause that was being 
given him until one of the performers took him by the 
hand and turned him round so that he could see the 
audience clapping and waving. 

From the first he suffered from tinnitus, which caused 
him great annoyance and sadness, and he appears to have 
heard low tones better than high ones. Writing to his 
gTeat friend Dr. AVegeler in 1801, Beethoven says: I 
cannot hear the high notes of the instruments or the 
voices if I am but a little distance off. When anyone 
speaks quietly I only hear with difficulty ; on the other 
hand, 1 find it unbearable when people shout to me. 
These two observations are extremely pertinent from the 
medical point of view. The first — diminished perception 
of high tones — is, by itself, a feature of nerve deafness , 
the second it would seem only reasonable to interpret as 
a manifestation of paracusis, which is characteristic ol 
conduction deafness. 

In his last years, as an aid when composing, Bee tb O' 
used a wooden rod, one end of which was placed in 
sound box of the piano and the other held between 
teeth. This clearly suggests that, in his case, bone con- 
duction was better than air conduction, which again is 
feature of middle-ear deafness. , 

Most of the available evidence suggests that Beethoven 
deafness was middle-ear in origin, and the history ol p 
gressive deafness coming on in early 
accompanied by tinnitus would fit in well with the c 
ty-pe now known as otosclerosis. The one definite in ‘ 
tion of nerve deafness — diminished appreciation ol h 
notes — suggests that a certain degree of this type ol 
ness may have been superadded, which is a not unco 
occurrence in otosclerosis. J I S. 
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van Cauwenberghe. Castration, before puberty is but 
rarely necessary, and the small number of cases reported 
show that it leads to irnnerfect development of the 
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THE ARTIFICIAL MENOPAUSE 

Woman is' called upon to pay a big price for her 
privilege of being charged with the major responsi- 
bilities for perpetuating the race. Her reproductive 
period ended, she has to face the troubles of the 
" change of life,” which vary both in kind and in 
intensity, which may persist for many years, and which 
have but one consolation — that menstruation and child- 
bearing are over. The family physician is not as a 
rule burdened with large numbers of these sufferers, 
because, fortunately for him, woman has long believed 
that these and other ills resulting from childbirth are 
inevitable, and form part of her destiny. During the 
last three decades the problem of the artificial meno- 
pause has obtruded itself, and there is no doubt that 
the symptoms following surgical castration may be more 
severe than those which follow in the course of nature, 
and are sometimes alarming. The operations of 
ovariotomy and hysterectomy ’ have been rendered so 
simple that the general surgeon has not hesitated to 
invade the pelvis without regard for the conservative, 
often more difficult, and always mote tedious, tech- 
nique elaborated by gynaecologists. Then, too, .v rays 
and radium are being used more and more in the treat- 
ment of uterine haemorrhage, and whereas ovariotomy 
is often incidental to the main object of the surgeon, 
the destruction of ovarian tissue is the primary object 
of the radiologist. There is one further aspect of the 
whole question which must of necessity assume an 
increasing importance. A greater number of women 
are finding places in the professions and in industry, 
and they naturally tend to achieve success and control 
of others at about the time of the menopause. Now 
the associated physical changes may obviously make 
such women incapable of exercising their duties in a 
maimer which their previous service would seem to 
have assured. 

It is a slur on medicine — possibly because women 
have been fatalistic rather than importunate — that little 
or nothing has been done to relieve such sufferers. It 
is therefore of significance that the eighth Congress 
of the Association of French-speaking Gynaecologists 
and Obstetricians chose the artificial menopause and 
its treatment* as the special subject for its discus- 
sions, and invited L. Brouha, A. van Cauwenberghe, 
P. Lamarque.G.Massabuau, and A.Guibal to contribute 
the main papers. L. Brouha epitomized the results 
of castrating animals, discussed the latest work on the 
sex hormones, and indicated the influences such dis- 
coveries might have on therapeutics. A comprehensive 
review of the effects produced by the surgical and 
radiological castration of women was presented bv 

* Cynical, ct Obstct.. 1933, xxviii, Xos. 3 and 4. 


breasts, the .uterus, external genitalia, and pubic hair, 
while the woman tends to become tall and presents a. 
masculine or eunuchoid appearance. After puberty 
castration affects the metabolism and leads to physical 
and psychical disturbance. The basal metabolic rate is 
lowered, as is the tolerance to carbohydrates, while an 
increase in the weight of the body and in the systolic 
blood pressure is frequently noted. Of the physical 
troubles the most important are: flushings of heat and 
cold, and other symptoms dependent on disturbances 
of the vasomotor system, which may result in con- 
gestion affecting the eyes, ears, kidneys, intestines, 
bronchi, and liver. Headache is common, as are 
nausea, pain in the bones, arthralgia, and arthropathies 
affecting the larger joints. Finally, several affections 
of the skin, such as pruritus, eczema, erythema, 
fugitive oedema, and hypertrichosis may' occur. The 
psy’chical disturbances vary from ■ a slight change in 
character through melancholia states to insanity’, the 
more severe forms arising in between 1 and 2 per cent, 
of cases. The sexual appetite is no criterion of gonadic 
activity’, and is not seriously’ diminished in the majority 
of cases, and may even become increased. The time 
of onset of the symptoms varies, and they may not 
become evident until two or three months after the 
operation, and are apt to cause the maximum dis- 
turbance at those times when the menstrual periods 
would normally have occurred. The duration of the 
symptoms varies from a- few months to several years. 
It will be observed that the artificial differs from the 
natural menopause only in the abruptness of the onset 
and (particularly in young women) in the severity of 
the symptoms. The symptoms following irradiation 
of the ovaries naturally’ vary with the dosage employed 
and the degree of damage inflicted, but are usually less 
severe than those following surgical castration. 

The variety of the treatments advocated testifies to 
their inadequacy ; they’ include hypnotic drugs, calcium, 
snake venom, irradiation of the thy’roid and pituitary 
glands, and hemi thyroidectomy’. The extravagant 
claims made on behalf of folliculin are somewhat 
shaken by the extraordinary variation in the dosage 
used, and by the fact that the majority of authors 
claim good results when the hormone is given by 
mouth. The wide differences in the technique employed 
make it difficult to assess the merits of ovarian grafts, 
but they have not proved as successful as might have 
been anticipated. Van Cauwenberghe concludes that 
hormonal treatment following surgical castration will 
give the best results if it is reserved for patients who 
are not too young and if it is commenced shortly’ after 
the operation. Small doses should be injected intra- 
muscularly for eight to ten days each month at the 
times the periods should have occurred, in conjunction, 
with medical, physical, and psy*chological treatment. 
Paui Lamarque, after a review of the literature dealing 
with temporary’ sterilization by x rays, concludes that 


> , 
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the procedure is unsatisfactory because it is impossible 
to gauge the required dosage with sufficient accuracy, 
and because even when the end is achieved the period 
of amenorrhoea is too uncertain. So much has been 
written lately on the function of the pituitary' gland 
m controlling the ovaries that the contention of 
Massabuau and Guibal that there is a synergistic asso- 
ciation between the uterus and the ovaries appears 
heterodox enough to be interesting. They point out 
that removal of both ovaries does not a 1 ways cause 
amenorrhoea, .and that cystic changes frequently’ take 
place in the ovaries after the uterus has been removed. 
Further, it has been observed that ovarian grafts 
take much more successfully if the uterus has been 
left behind. The two latter contentions may, however, 
be explained by the fact that, according to some 
anatomists, the uterine arteries supply the major portion 
of the blood to the ovaries, and this supply is of 
necessity cut off if any of the usual • operations of 
hysterectomy are performed. These authors therefore 
advocate that as much uterine tissue as possible be 
conserved, and thus come into conflict with the view 
so ardently championed by Herbert Spencer, and fast 
gaining ground in (his country', (hat when hysterectomy' 
is performed the whole uterus should be removed. 
English gynaecologists will probably' be more impressed 
with the danger of cancer developing in the cervical 
stump than with the hypothetical value of a few square 
centimetres of uterine mucosa to the ovaries. 

One very' important aspect of the question not 
referred to by any' of the speakers at the French 
Congress is whether menopausal sy’mptoms vary' signi- 
ficantly with birth and race. It is a common belief 
that highly' cultured, sensitive women are more liable 
to suffer severely as the result of surgical castration 
than average hospital patients, and if this is true 
significant differences might be observed as between 
the Latin and Northern races. These papers, with their 
very' full references to the literature and the subsequent 
discussions, have furnished perhaps the most valuable 
account of the artificial menopause so far recorded. 
Even if the present treatment of the condition is shown 
to be unsatisfactory, a stimulus is given to further study. 
Disappointment at the results of hormonal therapy will 
be mitigated once the idea is grasped that if the 
ovaries suffer all the endocrine glands suffer with them. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN IN AMERICA 

The children of the United States of America must 
now be used to seeing themselves described as those 
" whose faces are turned toward the light of a new 
day and who must be prepared to meet a great 
adventure.” It would be interesting to learn whether 
they know what this means, or what impression, if any', 
the reiterated description has made upon them. For 
there has been time: they have not been the same 
children. The White House Conference of 1909, with 
its portentous production of platitudinous resolutions 
in the form of " The Children's Charter,” appears to 


have initiated the attitude and suggested the descrip- 
tion. Ten years later a second conference confirmed 
the opinions of the first. And now, as the result of 
a third conference held eleven y'ears later still, and as 
the outcome of the labours of hundreds of persons 
combined in associated committees over a period of 
a quarter of a centuiy, we have the official publication 
of a large volume on Dependent and Neglected 
Children,' which re-echoes the description of American 
children and reconfirms the opinions previously 
expressed. Following a general report adopted by' 
the executive committee in plenary' session, the book 
contains an abundance of subsidiary' reports, resolu- 
tions, addresses, and memoranda ; the whole material, 
with copious bibliography' and index, occupying 
44S pages. It may be doubted whether this repeated 
enunciation of truisms, after immense labour and 
at great expense would be tolerated by the White 
House under conditions more recently' established 
there. 

Such, however, appear to be the now recognized 
American methods and procedure, and it must not be 
supposed that they' are entirely’ without some useful 
or suggestive results, though, in the main, the con- 
clusions set forth are essentially' the same as those 
reached long ago in this country’ by less .laborious and 
more common-sense effort. One may' ask why the 
word " dependent ” appears in the title. Is it not of 
the very essence of childhood to be dependent? One 
may ask, again, whether it is really’ necessary' or helpful 
to keep repeating the statements that children of decent 
parents and deserving mothers should be kept at home, 
that every child should receive the best medical atten- 
tion, and that local child-caring agencies should 
co-operate? Yet there are scores of conclusions and 
recommendations of this kind set out at the end of the 
various sections into which the report is divided. One 
can only suppose that they are the result of " the 
opportunity' to develop and harmonize different points 
of view on policies and methods ” which the committee- 
claims is " one of its major contributions to the field 
of child welfare.” 

Nevertheless, if there is no very practical or concrete 
outcome easily apparent from the whole business, the 
wide and complete survey' over a great field may serve 
to bring home to an intelligent but not very thoughtful 
community the shortcomings of its provision for child 
care, the general need for effort and the main directions 
in which effort is needed, and the nature and extent 
of the progress that has been made since the year o 
the original White House Conference. Those, too, who 
in our own country are urging the enactment of a new 
method of preventing procreation in the case of persons 
who, they believe, are unfitted for parenthood, may 
well have their attention called to the comprehensive 
tabulation and review in this volume of the numerous 
causes of child neglect in the home other than backwar - 
ness of mind in a parent. 
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THE MELBOURNE MEETING, 1935 
September, 1935, is a long way ahead, but Australia 
is a long way from Britain, and rve need make no 
excuse for reminding members in April, 1934, that the 
103rd Annual Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion will be held in Melbourne next year, and that those 
who think of attending it should lay their plans well 
in advance. The Council is most anxious that the 
number taking part in the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Australia should be as large as possible. With 
this end in view steps have been taken to combine 
with the voyage to Melbourne an attractive “round-the- 
world " tour. Particulars of routes, prices, etc., were 
given in the Supplement to our issue of March 10th. 
AH arrangements in connexion with the journey are in 
the hands of the Financial Secretary and Business 
Manager, to whom early application should be made 
for further details, and for reservation of places on 
steamers and trains and at hotels. Arrangements have 
been made for members who cannot afford to be away 
for the whole time of the tour, but who may wish to 
attend the meeting, to leave' London on August 8th, 
travelling overland to Toulon and embarking there 
on a P. & 0. liner which arrives at Fremantle on 
September 3rd. The journey on to Melbourne takes 
three days by rail, so that members travelling by this 
route will reach their destination on September 6th, 
three days before the commencement of the meeting. 
Sir Richard Stawell, consulting physician to the 
Melbourne Hospital, has been nominated for the 
presidency. The scientific work will be divided among 
fourteen Sections. On the social side those responsible 
for organizing the programme are making even,' effort 
to ensure that the event shall be worthy of the occasion, 
and a very warm welcome may be counted on from 
our Australian colleagues. The honorary local general 
secretary of the meeting is Dr. J. P. Major, Medical 
Society' Hall, East Melbourne, Victoria. 


“THE HYPERERGIC STOMACH” 

In a recent paper 1 K. Westphal alludes to the changed 
conceptions of the pathology of the gastro-duodenal 
mucosa which have been introduced recently' as a result 
of histological examination of resected operation 
specimens, new radiological methods, and gastroscopy'. 
Protesting against the tendency to label all non- 
ulcerative lesions as “ gastritis,” he points out that 
in many there is increased, not lessened, function, and 
that clinical evidence of gastric or extra-gastric inflam- 
mation is absent. In a series of 400 in-patients 
examined clinically and radiologically, all of whom 
had a symptom-complex pointing to ulcer, 244 had 
duodenal ulcer, 75 gastric ulcer, and 129 no ulcer. 
To the third-named group of cases the name “ hyper- 
ergic irritable stomach. Grade I,” is applied: the 
patients are comparatively' young and have a short 
gastropathic history. Their gastric juice is moderately 
hyperacid, and radiologically the folds of mucosa are 
steep, tortuous, and usually somewhat broadened. 
From Grade I there may develop Grade II of the 
“ hyperergic, irritable stomach,” with broadening of 
the mucosal folds up to a fingerbreadth, and good 
preservation of secretion. Grade II findings are present 

* Zcntralbl. f. Chir., February 1 /th, 1934. p. 370. 


also after intoxications (nicotine, lead), and in 60 per 
cent, of gastric and 50 per cent, of duodenal ulcers.- 
As a result of intensive alkali therapy' the hyperergic 
stomach not infrequently becomes the site of chronic 
gastritis, with morbid cellular changes in the secretion. 
Its broad high folds, however, are due not to gastritis, 
but to purely functional alterations (probably in part 
neurogenic) of the muscularis mucosae, blood supply, 
and interstitial cell content. Examination of the cell 
content of the gastric juice shows that increased cell 
exudation and increase of leucocytes are absent in 
nearly all duodenal and in one-half of gastric ulcers, 
and in the hyperergic stomach. Concerning treatment i 
of chronic ulcers, Westphal concludes that this must aim 
at diminishing the motility of the mural and mucosal 
muscle (atropine medication), the gastric acidity, and 
the cell diapedesis from the capillaries of the mucosa. 
The last two aims are best achieved by giving 5 to 
10 c.cm. of olive oil twenty to thirty minutes before 
meals. Westphal's recent experience has proved the 
efficacy of this in a large series of peptic ulcers. 


THYROIDECTOMY IN HEART DISEASE 

The excision of a healthy organ as a remedial measure 
for disease in another organ is an unfamiliar expedient 
in modem medicine. In fact, such a procedure could 
only evolve from increasing knowledge of the intimate 
physiological and pathological relationships between 
one sy'stem and another. A therapeutic measure along 
these lines has lately' been advocated by Levine, Cutler, 
and Eppinger, 1 who have claimed that total thyroid- 
ectomy may bring considerable benefit to patients 
suffering from advanced heart disease in whom other 
remedies have been unavailing. The clinical records 
contained in this work constitute the extension of a 
previous publication on the same theme, 2 and the 
principles underlying the procedure are based upon the 
study of thyrotoxic heart disease. Attention has often 
been called to the astonishing benefit produced by 
subtotal thyroidectomy in thyrotoxic heart disease. 
Further, it has commonly been observed that this 
operation is of great value when thyrotoxicosis com- 
plicates unrelated heart disease, such as mitral stenosis. 
More recently it has been determined by Morris 3 that 
disease of the heart may' owe its origin to obvious dis- 
turbance of thyroid function, while the basal metabolic 
rate remains normal ; to go a step further, certain cardiac 
abnormalities such as auricular fibrillation may be due 
to occult thyroid influence, the true basis of the cardio- 
vascular fault only being disclosed later. In such cases 
subtotal thyroidectomy has often brought about great 
improvement. These results suggest that disease of 
the thyroid must have deleterious effects upon the 
circulation other than those due to increased metabolism ; 
an additional corollary' (which is the source of the new 
procedure advocated by Levine) is that excision of 
the healthy thyroid may, by lowering the rate of 
metabolism, unburden to some extent a severely 
damaged heart. Levine and his associates have 
observed the results of partial or complete thyroid- 
ectomy' in twelve patients suffering from the most 
severe forms of heart disease. The group consisted of 


- of* 1 ’ England Jourti. Med., 1933, ccix, 667. 
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valvular heart-disease with auricular fibrillation,- angina 
pectoris, and non-valvular congestive failure in equal 
proportions. In view of the more or less experimental 
nature of the method, the selection of cases was limited 
to those gravely crippled and unrelieved by other 
measures. In six of the patients considerable improve- 
ment followed the operation, in three only moderate 
or slight benefit resulted. It was at first thought 
advisable to perform a subtotal thyroidectomy, but it 
was found that the reduction in metabolic rate follow- 
ing this operation was often only transitory'. Complete 
thyroidectomy was adopted in subsequent cases as a 
means of overcoming this difficulty. Such procedure 
was usually followed by a reduction in metabolic rate 
to the neighbourhood of - 20 per cent. In most 
patients thus treated the maximum slowing of meta- 
bolism was only reached after some weeks, and in 
some of them the symptoms of myxoedema supervened, 
but were satisfactorily controlled by thyroid medica- 
tion. The beneficial influence of thyroidectomy in 
chronic heart failure is not difficult to understand when 
we remember that slowing of the circulation is an 
integral part of congestive failure. While the sluggish 
circulation may be inadequate for the needs of normal 
bodily metabolism, it may suffice to meet the require- 
ments of the body when the metabolic rate is lowered. 
How thyroidectomy favourably influences angina 
pectoris is more difficult to understand, for in this 
condition the circulation is not usually impaired. It 
has been suggested that the effect of thyroidectomy 
upon angina is in some way related to reflex or humoral 
alterations possibly connected with the activity of the 
suprarenal glands. These observations have opened 
up new possibilities in the . treatment of patients who 
have hitherto been regarded as hopeless cardiac 
cripples. It may be that a further lease of life and 
comparative comfort can be secured for such sufferers, 
but.it goes without saying that an irreparably damaged 
heart can only gain temporary respite by these 
measures. How far the operation of thyroidectomy for 
heart disease and failure will become a useful and 
practicable proposition remains to be seen. 


SHOULD DIABETES BE NOTIFIABLE? 
Discussing the high mortality and morbidity rate in 
diabetes F. Meythaler 1 comes to the conclusion that it 
is less the constitutional factors in the patient himself 
than external circumstances which are responsible for 
such high figures. According to this author, the non- 
constitutional factors adversely influencing the course 
of this disease may be classed under four headings: 
m non-observance of medical advice owing to economic 
reasons ; (2) insufficient expert knowledge of the medical 
adviser and his failure to establish a correct diagnosis , 
(3) the fact that the patient is not conscious of being 
Lilly ill and therefore neglects to observe the irksome 
restrictions put upon him ; and (4) dangers accruing 
from the transition of the patient from hospital to home 
■care Basing his argument on his experiences as head 
of a special diabetes out-patient clinic m Bonn, 
Meythaler contends that the influence of these factors 
mMht be considerably lessened, and the mortality and 
morbidi ty rate reduced, by making diabetes a n otifiable 
1 Kim. Woch; March 10th, 193-L p. 378. 


disease and organizing special diabetes out-patient 
clinics all over- the country. Beyond keeping the 
patients constantly supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of insulin, these stations would exercise constant super- 
vision over their condition, develop prophylactic 
measures against diabetes, and ensure that sufferers 
from the disease should be kept out of professions 
where, .owing to their disability, they might endanger 
others. . 

THE USE OF LEISURE 

In his presidential address to the British Association 
Sir- F. Gowland Hopkins said: “ I confess that if 
civilization escapes its other perils 1 should fear little 
the final reign of the machine. We should not 
altogether forget the difference in use which can be 
made of real and ample leisure compared with that 
possible for very brief leisure associated with fatigue ; 
nor the difference between compulsory toil and spon- 
taneous work.” The machine has introduced many 
complications into the modem world, and not the least 
is the problem of how human beings are to employ 
the leisure that is being, and will increasingly be, 
thrust upon them. To the busy practitioner of medi- 
cine, however, leisure has the same elusive quality 
as the philosopher’s stone. He may seek for truth, 
and even for beauty, but to dally along primrose 
paths, he knows, is not for him. Yet, concerned as 
he is with the mental and bodily health of the com- 
munity, the way in which other people use their free 
time has some bearing upon his professional activities. 
The problem must have presented itself very forcibly 
to the minds of doctors in the depressed industrial 
areas. The atrophy of mind and body brought about 
by' prolonged unemploy'ment is not one that can^ ® 
remedied by a bottle of medicine, and the suggestion 
of good times to come has all the limitations of a no 
very effective placebo. An attempt to solve tie 
problem, not so much of unemployment as of leisure, 
was made in 1932, when the Grith Fyrd Camp was 
set up at Godshill. 1 Another camp has recently' been 
established at Alderwasley, near Ambergate, in Derby- 
shire. These camps are run by young men ot a 
classes who are out of work. (It is hoped to extern 
the camps for women and married couples.) y 
aim at making the camp a self-supporting co-opera i 
unit, and pay into it— if technically unemployed'-tne, 
whole of their unemployment or transitional 
They fell trees, build houses, bridges, and roads 5 
their own foodstuffs and rear live stock, and occ py 
themselves with such handicrafts as wearing 
thatching. In this scheme the idea of 
abolished, and the money-making motive is 
The camper, working with his own hands to suppy 
not only his own needs but the needs of his “mnm^ 
learns to live in order to work ,ns ead Th e 

just in order to keep body and soul t°gethen_^_ 
value of such a scheme must be immense, fo ^ ^ 
self-confidence and pride of person m me 
suffered from the degradation of enforced^ .dlen 

Primarily it is an education in e P difference 

leisure and an instructive example of the at „ 

-rs nSTwSffiftS" 

others. The Order of Woodcraft Unvalrj 
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the employment of quacks, from thoughtlessness, and 
from mistaken efforts at kindness, are all infinitely 


As a practical means for dealing with the present un- 
employment it has - attracted the attention of the 
Government, for the Ministry of Labour sent its parlia- 
mentary secretary to attend a recent meeting held in 
the House of Commons to discuss the Grith Fyrd 
Camps in relation to the Government’s proposed train- 
ing centres for the unemployed. Medical men who 
might like to see the camps for themselves should 
communicate with Mr. Guy Keeling, Grith Fyrd Camps, 
Toynbee Hall, London, E.l. 


HUMANE DESTRUCTION OF ANIMALS 
We have received a pamphlet from the Animal Defence 
Society' entitled ‘ ‘ Humane and Inhumane Methods of 
Destroying Animals.” It is a verbatim report of a 
conference held last June to discuss methods of destroy- 
ing dogs and cats, together with an introduction by 
Lieut.-Colonel Wakefield Rainey', M.R.C.V.S., and a 
number of letters and documents pertaining to the 
subject under consideration. Colonel Rainey, in his 
introdjtction, reviews impartially' and scientifically’, as 
far as the available evidence goes, the information 
already' available. He finds that chloroform, as at 
present used in unskilled hands for the destruction of 
flogs, should be abandoned, although in skilled hands, 
when an adequate degree of pre-narcosis has been 
secured by' morphine or some other drug, it is quite 
satisfactory'. This appears to apply' equally well to 
carbon monoxide poisoning in the form of coal gas ; 
he is definitely opposed to the use of motor-car exhaust 
fumes. Shooting is an excellent method of killing, but 
has obvious practical difficulties in ordinary' circum- 
stances. He pins his faith to high-voltage electrocution 
— a method already in use in some of the large 
American cities, such as Detroit, with good results. 
(This, by the way, appears to be unknown to the 
conference.) He believes that low-voltage stunning 
with alternating current may be developed as a 
satisfactory method of pre-narcosis- in dogs, to be 
followed by' the intrathoracic administration of some 
quickly' lethal agent such as prussic acid. A good 
narcotic for cats is nembutal,' but its results are 
inconstant in dogs in economically' practicable dosage. 
We would take this opportunity of welcoming this 
inquiry' by the Animal Defence Society’. Many' of 
the methods used by humanitarian societies for 
the killing of unwanted animals are far from being 
above suspicion, and an impartial and scientific 
investigation into euthanasia is most opportune. While 
many' of the speeches indicated that the approach 
to this in a sane, well-balanced manner would be 
welcomed by most of these societies, the remarks made 
by several of those contributing to the discussion showed 
that great care would have to be exercised to prevent 
prejudice from wrecking the good efforts of the society'. 
Undoubtedly' there is a large amount of unnecessary' 
suffering in the destruction of animals, and we can 
say categorically' that the medical and veterinary’ pro- 
fessions are as anxious as any’ other section of the 
community to relieve and prevent suffering in animals. 
Deliberate cruelty is, however, the least important of 
all the problems which confront the humanitarian 
societies. Suffering from disease, from ignorance, from 

1 15, St. James's Place, S.W.l. (is.) 


more important, in the British countries at least, and 
we have no doubt that the solution to many of the 
problems could be found by'- methods of education and 
by' co-operation with the healing professions, rather 
than by' the erection of imaginary' windmills at which 
to tilt. A number of bodies are already' following the 
better course, notably'. the University’ of London Animal 
Welfare Society', the R.S.P.C.A., and the S.S.P.C.A., 
but some are not. To those whose vision has been 
obscured by' anti-vivisection fanaticism, we suggest that 
an unprejudiced inquiry', on behalf of their members, 
would show that most of the abuses they' 'attack have 
never existed, and that far more urgent and important 
factors, causing an infinite amount of suffering, remain 
unnoticed and in great need of - remedy; Since the 
report of the discussion came into our- hands we leam 
from Colonel Rainey that a satisfactory’ means of 
destruction by electricity', invented by' a veterinary 
surgeon, and known as the " euthanator,” is on sale 
for 7A guineas at 20, High Street, Bath. 


DAWSON WILLIAMS MEMORIAL PRIZE 

The Dawson Williams Memorial Fund was established 
by’ voluntary' subscription in 192S to commemorate the 
late Editor of the British Medical Journal. Its object 
is the award of a prize every two y’ears, or at longer 
intervals, in recognition of work done in connexion 
with paediatrics. The Fund is administered by' the 
following trustees: The presidents (for the time being) 
of the Roy'al College of Physicians of London, the 
Roy'al College of Surgeons of England, the British 
Medical Association, the Roy'al Society’ of Medicine 
and the Section for Disease in Children of the Roy'al 
Society of Medicine, and the Editor of the British 
Medical Journal. There have been two previous awards 
of the prize — namely', in 1930 to Dr. F. J. Poynton, 
for his work on behalf of rheumatic children, par- 
ticularly' with regard to the establishment of special 
“ rheumatic centres ” ; and in 1932 to the late Sir 
Robert Jones, for his work in connexion with the 
paediatric side of' orthopaedics. The trustees have 
decided to make the third award this y’ear to Dr. G. F. 
Still, in recognition of his work for sick children, and 
with the consent of the. Council of the British Medical 
Association the prize (a certificate and cheque for fifty 
guineas) will be presented by the President of the Asso- 
ciation on the occasion of his Presidential Address at 
Bournemouth on Tuesday, July 24th, 1934. 


The fifteenth Maudsley Lecture before the Royal 
Medico-Psychological Association will be delivered by 
Lord Macmillan, on " The Professional Mind,” at 
26, Portland Place, W., on Thursday, May 17th, at 
3 p.m. Admission without ticket. 


We regret to announce the death, on April 21st, at 
the age of 66, of Mr. F. N. G. Starr, emeritus professor 
of clinical surgery in the University' of Toronto. Pro- 
fessor Starr was vice-president of the Section of Surgeiy’ 
when the British Medical Association met in London in 
1910, and in 1925 he was elected a Vice-President of 
the Association. 
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A REVIEW OF THE SITUATION 
The substance of the human body, though founded 
chemically on an organic basis, includes in its make-up 
certain rrietals which are essential to life. Such arc 
calcium, sodium, and magnesium, and in lesser amounts 
iron and copper, together with manganese and arsenic 
and possibly zinc and tin. A place in the list, without 
in the meantime any claim to physiological significance, 
must he accorded also to lead. That this hase metal, which 
. is held accountable as a cumulative poison to man, should 
be commonly present in his tissues is not indeed a new 
conception, since it was announced by Devergie as long 
ago as 183S, but the introduction of new analytical 
methods has lent the question a fresh interest which may 
result in some revision of current views and standards. 
Mention was made in a recent issue 1 of a report by the 
Water Pollution Research Board which points out the 
existence at the present time of much diversity of opinion 
in matters pertaining to lead. 

Lead tn Food 

Excepting in industry, where the outstanding lead 
hazard is from fume and dust, lead when it enters the 
body of man docs so almost without exception in his 
food and drink. In this country' it is frequently carried 
by water which has passed through leaden pipes, or it 
may be derived on occasion from the glass of bottles or 
the metal parts of soda-water siphons. Its concentration 
in food has been studied in the United States by It. A. 
Kehoe- and his colleagues, who, working at Cincinnati by 
modern methods, found in beans which they examined 
.0.31 milligram of lead per kilo, in meat 0.G3, in apples 
0.3, in cherries 0.77, and in sausages 1.6. The occurrence 
of the metal in meat is ascribed to the fondness of stock 
for licking new-painted surfaces, or to the flooding of 
pastures by streams conveying waste water from lead 
mines. Game, too, may be charged with lead, and a 
curious instance is quoted of the wholesale poisoning of 
wild duck through swallowing spent lead shot embedded 
in the mud about marshes. The presence of lead in 
grape juice is the result of the spraying of grapes with 
lead arsenate as an insecticide. Fruit in general, owing 
to the use of these sprays, was the most heavily lead- 
impregnated of the foods examined. Nourished on such 
fare the individual American, according to Kehoe and his 
colleagues, ingests from 1/S to 1/3 milligram of lead per 
day, and excretes approximately the same quantity at the 
rate of 0.02 to 0.08 mg. per litre of urine and 0.03 to 0.1 
mg. per gram ash of faeces. 

An Investigation in Mexico 
It may be of interest to compare these figures, which 
relate to a highly organized community, with the results 
of another investigation, by the same observers, into the 
lead experience of a primitive folk living to a great extent 
beyond the reach of civilization. These simple people 
were the inhabitants of two pueblos on the Mexican 
plateau. They dwelt in adobe huts without furniture or 
metal fittings. They drank water or pulque. Their food 
included beef, fish, wheat, corn, beans, peas, and other 
vegetables, all native products. Possessing no firearms, 
they never handled lead shot. Their only metal imple- 
ments were machetes and sickles, presumably steel or 
iron. Their food utensils were of wood or earthenware. 

Of the latter some were lead-glazed. As there were no 
deposits of lead ore in th e neighbourhood these glazes 
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appeared to be the sole contact of the people with lead. 
It is therefore rather surprising that in all the foods above 
mentioned traces of lead were found. High figures were 
0.4 rog, per kilo for dried wheat and beans, and 4.15 mg. 
for atole a barley and corn gruel — due in all probability 
to the lead-glazed containers. The mean guantity of 
lead ingested per person was approximately 1/10 mg. per 
day, and the mean rates of excretion 0.01 mg. daily per 
litre of urine and 0.03 mg. daily per gram ash of faeces. 
Thus the pueblo dwellers, although their figures work out 
in general at lower rates than those of Cincinnati residents 
as quoted above, were nevertheless ingesting, absorbing, 
and excreting lead in measurable quantities. 

Kehoe and his colleagues therefore conclude that lead 
is a natural constituent of the soil and vegetation of the 
two pueblos and of other primitive places on the Mexican 
plateau, and, further, they do not doubt that the presence 
of lead iu human tissues is an inevitable consequence of 
life on a lead-bearing planet. This last seems a wider 
generalization than the Mexican figures entirely warrant. 
These are reasons why the soil of Mexico may be richer 
in lead than that of some other countries, so that Mexican 
experience may not represent normal or basal rates for 
mankind as regards the ingestion, absorption, or excretion 
of the metal. Studies of the position in other lands would 
throw useful light on an interesting question. 

Are Long-Continued Smalt Doses Harmful? 

The difference between the amounts of lead ingested 
by the Mexicans and the Americans is primarily due fo 
the difference in the lead content of their respective diets. 
Kehoe and his colleagues do not claim that their results 
have the value of a new phenomenon or raise a new 
hygienic problem. Comparable quantities of lead to those 
which they record have, they think, occurred in food for 
a long time. While their researches do not disclose 
whether the continual absorption of minute amounts of 
lead has any influence on the general health, their work 
has made it abundantly plain that under the conditions 
of observation — that is to say, with an ingestion of lead 
up to 1 /3 mg. per day — accumulation does not occur, a 
state of equilibrium having been reached where excretion 
keeps pace with absorption. This finding should serve to 
dissipate the belief, nebulously held by many, that 
minimal doses of lead, if long enough continued, are 
pretty sure in the end to produce lead poisoning. 


Diagnostic Significance of Lead in Excretions 
Applying their results in the domain of food to the 
industrial field, the observers expose another error— 
namely, the view that the detection of lead in the urine 
ind faeces of workers exposed to lead hazard is valuable 
diagnostic evidence of lead intoxication. In any area 
.vhcre quantities of lead are apt, as in Cincinnati, to be 
ngested with food, the mere presence of the metal in the 
:xcreta of a worker can possess no diagnostic significance. 
Xehoe and his colleagues give as a general indication that 
! the average lead hazard of a trade results in a mean 
Saily faecal output of lead in excess of 1.1 mg., and in a 
nean urinary excretion of lead in excess of 0.21 mg- P er 
itre, cases of lead poisoning may be expected to occur 
mong the workers concerned, but as regards the u>- 
lividual case they say that diagnosis must continue to 
est largely on the discovery and interpretation ol t 
finical evidence. An abnormally high rate o ca 
xcreti on may serve as a guide to the severity of the cn 
lazard; it does not constitute proof of lead P olsol ’ in ° o 
ndeed, no definite rate of lead excretion can be "f™ . 
resuppose the existence of symptoms or to explain 
ymptoms actually presented by the patient- 
bnormal lead absorption should not be rated 


Even 

unduly 
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high, since lead absorption is not synonymous with lead 
intoxication. 

These views are sustained by the findings of Professor 
L. S. P. Davidson 3 and his co-workers in their report on 
water-borne lead poisoning in the North-East of Scotland. 
Lead excretion corresponded with hazard — that is to say, 
was higher among consumers of the heavily impregnated 
waters — but no significant relationship appeared to exist 
between a highly impregnated water and either a high 
urinary excretion of lead or the occurrence of plumbism. 

The work done by Kehoe and his colleagues seems to 
merit the attentive consideration of medical officers of 
health, certifying factor}' surgeons, medical practitioners, 
and all who have to do with the prevention, diagnosis, 
or treatment of lead poisoning. That there is need in some 
quarters for greater dearness on the subject is suggested 
by data contained in a report by F. L. Hoffman,' 1 which 
exhibit for Germany a remarkable difference between the 
numbers of reported and compensated cases of plumbism, 
and also by a pronouncement recently issued by the white- 
lead manufacturers of Europe, who, in stating the case 
against prohibition of the use of their commodity, present 
evidence strongly pointing to the insufficiency of the 
average diagnosis of lead poisoning. 


THE MILK SUPPLY 


PURITY AND SAFETY 

The Minister of Health, Sir Hilton Young, received a 
deputation on April ISth from the People’s League of 
Health. The deputation was introduced by Dr. C. O. 
Hawthorne, Chairman of the Council of the League, 
who said that the League had made a special study -of 
the question of milk, and was in sympathy with the 
campaign to encourage its increased consumption. At 
the same time it was very fully aware of the risks in- 
volved and believed that these risks were avoidable, and 
should be avoided. 

Medical Arguments tor Pasteurization 

Lord Movnihan said that milk was a'most a perfect food. 
Tin- amount of milk consume <1 in this country was much less 
than in many other countries, and there would undoubtedly 
Ik goat advantages in increasing its consumption here. Un- 
fortunate! v, the existing milk supply was not safe. From 
S to IS per cent, of samples of milk examined were con- 
taminated with tubercle bacilli. Even "Certified " milk had 
In— n found to contain tubercle. Contaminated milk was also 
ri -jimj-.ible for the spread of other diseases, such as unduiant 
f, \ ( r and scarlet fever. The chief desire of the People’s 
League of Hea th was to secure the eradication of tubercle 
from cattle and to obtain a supply of clean and safe milk. 
Ifut the cleaning up of herds was a long process, and for the 
prisu-nt all milk other than ” Certified ’’ milk and ” Grade A 
(tuberculin. tested) ’’ milk should be pasteurized 

Professor S. Lyle Cum. wins said that he did not believe 
thin was any conflict between the interests of farmers and 
the views of doctors. AH desired to get rid of tubercle in 
m.ut and in cattle. Much tuberculosis and, indeed, a large 
proportion of tuberculous meningitis was due to milk-borne 
infection It would be advantageous if the tuberculin-testing 
of cattle could be earned out free of charge, and if the 
si vend ixisting grades of milk could be replaced by one single 
grade of tubt-rcuhn-U-stcd milk. Dr. R. C. Jewesbuky said 
that till- medical profession was no longer justified in 
adiiMiig the use of raw milk for children. It was important 
tfiat pa-teurization shou'd be carefully controlled. 

Sir John Robertson agreed that a supply of milk pasteur- 
i/id under control was much to be desired. In Birmingham. 
Where hr was firmer]}- medical officer of health, there had 
bten a much longer experience of the benefit of sterilized 
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milk than in anv. other town in the country. His knowledge 
o{ this experience had convinced him that the use of this 
milk had had no harmful results, and had played a large 
part in preventing milk-botne diseases. Sir Pendrill 1 arriek- 
J ones said that mil milk at the Papworth Village Settlement 
was heat-treated, with the result that no Papworth-born child 
had shown any clinical signs of tuberculosis, nor had a 
Papworth child died of any disease. Dame Louise McIlRoy 
spoke of the needs- of infants who could not be breast-fed. 
It was most desirable to have a supply of pure milk available 
for working-class mothers. She also drew attention to certain 
unhygienic methods which she had noticed in milk distribution 
in the streets of London. 

Dr. IVfLLiAJr Hunter, who represented the Royal College 
of Phvsicians, said that the College was in full sympathy with 
the object of the deputation, and its President, Lord Dawson, 
would have been present had he been in England. Mr. C. H. 
Fagge. representing the Royal College of Surgeons, said that 
this College was also in full sympathy with the deputation 

Miss Olga Xethersole, the founder and honorary organ- 
izer of the League, put in letters from Sir Farquhar Buzzard, 
who wrote that " If the surplus milk of the country is to be 
distributed amongst children under the authority of the Govern- 
ment ... it can only be done under such conditions as will 
safeguard the children from preventable and serious diseases ” ; 
from Professor Langdon B row-n, who wrote that *’ No medical 
man of an experience can fail to recognize the dangers of 
milk-bome disease ” ; and from Lord Horder, Sir John Rose 
Bradford, Sir Robert Philip, and Sir Francis Fremantle, 
sympathizing with the objects of the deputation. 


Minister’s Reply to Deputation 

Sir Hilton Young said that he was deeply grateful to the 
People's League of Health for the statements made to him 
by its influential deputation. He much regretted that 
Dr. Walter Elliot had been prevented by illness from joining 
him in the reception of the deputation, though he was glad 
to he able to say that a representative of the Ministry ot 
Agriculture (Mr. H. E. Dale) was present. He could assure 
the deputation that it was preaching to the converted. 
The safety of the milk supply was of pre-eminent importance, 
because of its direct effect upon child life. It ivas of great 
advantage to the campaign which was being undertaken for 
the improvement of the milk supply that milk producers were 
now organized, and the deputation could be assured that 
the Milk Marketing Board was fully conscious of its 
responsibilities. He agreed with Lord Movnihan that it was 
necessary to proceed simultaneously along two lines of 
advance. In the first place, all that leas possible must be 
done to remove infection from herds, and in the second place 
steps must be taken for the protection of milk. As the 
deputation would be aware, the Government was proposing 
to provide from public funds a sura not exceeding £750,000, 
spread over the next four years, in aid of a campaign for 
securing a purer milk supply. No final decision had yet 
been taken how best that money could be spent, and before 
reaching a decision the Government was awaiting the report 
of the Cattle Diseases Committee of the Economic Advisory 
Council, under the chairmanship of Sir F. Gowlaud Hopkins, 
which, it was understood, was just concluding its labours. 
The importance ot educating the public in regard to the milk 
supply was very great, and in this task especially the People's 
League ol Health, which was so influentially supported, could 
be of the greatest assistance. 


Two Chinese workers, Drs. Wong and Chang, have 
recently published a series of papers concerning the action 
of acetylcholine on the uterus [Chinese Journ. Physiol. . 
1933, xivii, 162 and 9S7). The authors first showed that 
in cases where uterine contractions were strong and active 
the placentas contained relatively- large amounts oi acetyl- 
choline. In a later paper they have studied the action 
of acetylcholine on animal uteri and also on the human 
uterus. They observed that the drug produced an 
oxytocic action much weaker than that ol pituitrin, but 
that it had the advantage of increasing uterine activity 
without producing spasm. Thev hate found the drug 
to be of value m the management of labour. 
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Keport of the Health Section of the League of Nations 
contains a. survey of the incidence and modality of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, encephalitis Icthargica, and 
poliomyelitis throughout the world in 1932-3, 

As regards cerebro-spinal meningitis, the most important 
outbreak in Africa was that which occurred in Lower Egypt 
in 1932. It had begun in November, 1931, and reached its 
climax with almost 1 ,090 cases, and 500 deaths per fortnight, 
at the beginning of the following March, after which it rapidly 
declined. A recrudescence, however, took place in November, 
1932, and lasted till March, 1933, after which there was 
slow regression. The total number of cases in Egypt in 1933 
showed a' two-thirds reduction in the prevalence of the 
disease as compared with 1932. An epidemic of meningitis 
also occurred in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in 1932-3, but 
the outbreak of 1933 was of much shorter duration than that 
of 1932. In the United States the incidence of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis fell from 5,534 in 1931 to approximately 
3,000 in 1932 and 1933. In Asia the pandemic which occurred 
in the Far Eastern ports, especially those of China, in the 
spring of 1932 showed a further increase in 1933. In British 
Lidia cerebro-spinal meningitis is a comparatively rare disease 
with the exception of Calcutta, where well over a hundred 
deaths took place in 1932 and 1933. In Turkey, owing to a 
campaign of nntimcningococcus vaccination in November, 

1932, a considerable decline look place in the incidence in 

1933, only four cases having been noted among approximately 
74,030 vaccinated. In Japan, where diseases of the central 
nervous system are particularly frequent, encephalitis 
Icthargica and cerebro-spinal fever are often confused, and 
no figures arc given of the incidence of meningitis in tile 
last two years. In Europe the highest death rate was found 
in Great Britain, although the disease became stationary in 
1932 and even showed a slight decline in 1933. Except in 
Germany, where the death rate rose from 0.3 to 0.9 per 
100,000, the disease was everywhere on the decrease in 1932 
and 1933. 

As regards encephalitis Icthargica, apart from the United 
States, where an epidemic occurred in Missouri and Illinois 
from July to October, 1933, similar to the sudden outbreak 
in Japan in 1924, there was a decrease in almost all the 
countries for which statistics were available. Lastly, as 
regards poliomyelitis, the most important focus in 1932 was 
Germany, where the disease was prevalent in Upper Bavaria, 
Oldenburg, Hanover, Pomerania, and Silesia. In 1933 the 
incidence declined everywhere, except in Pomerania, fit 
England the morbidity rale, 1 per 100,000 in 1931, rose 
to 1.8 in 1932 and 1.9 in 1933. In Denmark epidemics 
broke out in July, 1933, and in Sweden and in Hungary in 
1932. In North America endemic poliomyelitis in Canada 
persisted in 1932, but showed a great improvement in 1933. 

In the United Stales the number of cases fell from more than 
16,000 in 1931 to less than 4,000 in 1932, but there was a 
certain increase in some States in 1933. In Australia epidemics 
occurred ill Queensland and New South Wales during the 
first six months o! 1932, but the disease became less prevalent 
in 1933. 
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The report of the St. John Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Jerusalem, for 1933 shows that 1,179 in-patients were 
treated, that new out-patients totalled 20,535, total attend- 
ances 89,895, and operations 3,630. The Government 
having increased the local clinics by three during 1933, 
the Order of St. John is now responsible for the oversight 
and inspection of ten Government ophthalmic clinics in 
Palestine This has necessitated an additional member 
of tbe hospital staff, which now numbers four. The 
hospital suffered severely in its work by the temb e 
shortage of water experienced during practically the whole 
of the vear The Order was called on to feed the suffering 
and destitute in its annexe last summer, and gave a total 
of 1,615 meals in addition to the necessary medical treat- 
ment. It is intended to open a school m Jerusalem under 
the supervision of the warden of the hospital, Dr. J. C. 
Strathearn lor the training in hygiene, home nursing, 
sanitation, and first aid of young Arab girls. 


England and Wales 

University of Birmingham : A Department of 
Industrial Hysyenc and Medicine 
Tor several years past there has been growing up 
a demand for the establishment in this country of a 
university department which would undertake research 
in the application of medicine to industry, and which 
could offer a special training to doctors who are whole- 
or part-time medical officers to industrial organizations 
or who wish to qualify for such posts. For various 
reasons, but largely because of the great variety of manu- 
factures carried on in the Midlands, it has been con- 
sidered that Birmingham would be an ideal centre from 
which this work could be directed. The research work 
contemplated would inquire into such 'questions as the 
deleterious action on workpeople of the materials they 
work with, and particularly of various chemical sub- 
stances and their emanations, and the methods whereby 
diseases arc contracted by workers as a result of some 
industrial process ; and, as a corollary, what methods of 
prevention can be devised. It is further anticipated that 
doctors would he trained to advise employers as to 
methods by which the number of certain types of 
accidents might be reduced ; as to the most effective way 
of dealing with them when they arise ; as to-the selection 
of employees for various kinds of work so as to ensure 
that they are physically adapted for it ; and as to 
improving the hygiene of factories and the general health 
of the workers. It is probable that the university will 
arrange to grant a diploma to those who complete the 
course successfully. Inquiries have been made as to how 
far such a department would be utilized by employers, 
and, although only a small number of firms have been 
tentatively approached, it is clear irom their replies not 
only that the demand exists, but that the services oi such 
department are likely to be of increasing value to 
industry. This is also the opinion of such representatives 
of the Home Office as have' been consulted. The 
University of Birmingham has therefore decided to 
institute a Department of Industrial Hygiene and 
Medicine, and arrangements are being made with a view 
to its opening on October 1st, 1934, f 

Cost of London Municipal Hospitals 
The estimates of expenditure on hospital and public 
health provision for the financial year 1934-5 were placed 
before the London County Council at its meeting on 
April 24th. Some figures given for the general hospitals 
maintenance expenditure in our issue oi March 31st were 
based only upon a two months’ provision, 
for the year arc as follows : 

General hospitals ... 

Iniectious diseases hospitals ... 

Sanatoria... 

Children’s hospitals 
Pathological laboratories ... 

District medical service 
Ambulance service 

Diagnosis and treatment, venereal diseases 
Maternity and child welfare 
Midwives Acts 

Other items, including maintenance in liospita 
other than those provided by tiie Counc 
staff expenses, sanitary officers, and pub) 
vaccinators 


The figures 
£ 

2,814,515 
934, S65 
191,040 

325,660 

49,500 

. 18,800 

169,590 

115,600 

31,675 

5,475 


498,770 
£5,175,450 

The estimates show an increase of £35,030 on ^ 
original estimates for tbe year 1933-4. In ad 1 1 ’ j 
capital account, an expenditure of £230,900 on g 
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hospitals, and of £60,000 on other hospitals is forecast. 
This is due to the need for extensions .and reconditioning 
works. 

New Coventry Isolation Hospital 
On April 19th the Mayor of Coventry' opened the new 
City Isolation Hospital, ■ which has been erected on a site 
of sixteen acres at Whitley in Warwickshire, at a cost 
of £115,000. The previously occupied buildings are being 
handed over to the governors of the Coventry and 
Warwickshire Hospital on May 1st. Further extension 
has been provided for by the securing of an additional 
ten acres of adjoining land. The new buildings comprise 
an administrative block, three ward blocks for acute cases, 
two ward blocks for convalescent cases, one cubicle ward 
block, a power block, a house for the resident medical 
officer, two staff cottages, and an entrance lodge. The 
various blocks are in terrace formation. Each of the 
three for acute cases contains twenty-eight beds placed in 
two main wards and two single-bedded wards. Simul- 
taneous observation of the four wards is rendered possible 
from the central duty' room by an ingenious arrangement. 
Each of the two convalescent blocks contains twenty-six 
beds, which are included in two main wards. These 
blocks possess deep verandas in front, and day rooms 
placed centrally' at the first-floor level. All the blocks 
are of the one-story type. The cubicle block contains 
twelve beds, each of which is placed in a separate cubille. 
From the central duty room observation of the twelve 
dubicles — six on each side — is rendered possible by means 
of glass panels in the dividing walls. This block has 
also a spacious veranda. The" operating theatre unit is 
conveniently placed at one end of the cubicle block. The 
administrative block is situated^ centrally on the site, 
and is designed to be adaptable to any' future extension 
of the whole institution. Part of it is arranged as a 
nurses’ home, with thirty-six bedrooms and a spacious 
common room. The kitchen part is essentially' modern, 
with electric ovens and electrically driven machines for 
various culinary' processes. The meals will be delivered 
from this central kitchen to the various wards in trolleys 
fitted with electrically heated containers. The power block 
contains the boiler-house, water-softening plant, an 
engineer’s workshop, the hospital laundry, a disinfecting 
plant, a weighbridge, and garages for ambulances. The 
mortuary is attached to this block. All the buildings 
are centrally' heated from the boiler-house ; a system of 
panel heating is installed in the five large ward blocks, 
and in the wards there is a shaded wall light at the head 
of each bed. Complete intercommunication between the 
various hospital buildings is secured by' a system of 
internal telephones. The new hospital is just under two 
miles from the city centre, and the separate small-pox 
institution is rather less than half a mile away ; this 
enables the staff of the main hospital to exercise any 
required supervision. In its general planning and up-to- 
date equipping the isolation hospital is held to be one 
of the finest in the country. 

Healthy Offices for Clerical Workers 
A meeting of London members of the Association of 
Women Clerks and Secretaries was held on April 17th to 
discuss the problem of office accommodation in view of 
the failure of the Offices Regulation Bill to obtain a 
second reading in the House of Commons. Dr. W. J. 
O'Donovan, M.P., suggested that it was not only neces- 
sary to educate Members of Parliament on this question, 
it was also necessary to educate those older clerical workers 
who had become hardened to bad conditions through long 
experience. Younger workers, with more modem ideas of 
hygiene, would not accept the conditions which prevailed. 
Thousands of houses which had been built as dwelling. 


places were converted for use as offices, and were quite 
unsuitable for that purpose. The problem was not only 
one of old buildings, but the use of underground rooms 
in new modem buildings. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, speak- 
ing as an ex-Minister of Health, said that a great deal 
of " tripe ” had been talked during the debate on the 
Bill about the protection offered by the Public Health 
Act. All administrators knew that these Acts were quite 
inadequate to deal with this problem of bad offices. 
Factory' workers had secured adequate protection, but 
office workers in the past had been too respectable to 
agitate. They must strengthen their organizations to 
enable the fight for better conditions to go on. A resolu- 
tion, deploring the existence of unhealthy- offices and 
urging adequate legislation to secure a minimum health 
standard for office workers, was carried unanimously. 


Scotland 


Milk Consumption in Scotland 

A report has recently been issued by' the Department of 
Health for Scotland embodying the results of an inquiry 
by Drs. Gerald Leighton and Peter L. McKinlay into 
the average amount of liquid milk consumed in Scottish 
households. There would appear to be general agreement 
that the amount of milk used in Great Britain is smaller 
than in any other country.- The report points out that 
no national data are available for Great Britain, but that 
information has _ been derived from' four main sources: 
co-operative societies, private retailers, health visitors and 
nurses, and education authorities. The figures cover every- 
kind of district and community — urban, rural, -industrial, 
and agricultural- It was found that consumption varied 
greatly in different localities, and that the figures for the 
large burghs were generally- lower than those for county- 
districts. In individual burghs the amount varied from 
0.27 pint daily- per person in Hamilton to 0.7 pint in 
Perth, while in counties it varied from 0.3 pint in Lanark- 
shire to 1.03 pints in Aberdeenshire. The general average 
for large burghs was 0.4 pint, and in counties exclusive 
of large burghs 0.55 pint. In Scotland as a whole the 
amount of milk consumed was found to be 0.479 pint per 
person per day-. It is emphasized that in making an 
inquiry- of this nature several fallacies have to he avoided. 
The amount of milk entering some particular city is not 
necessarily consumed by- the inhabitants ; the city- may 
have a margarine factory-, while large quantities of milk 
may also be used by biscuit factories, chocolate factories, 
ships, animals, etc. It was found that in nearly all 
towns the largest distributors were the co-operative 
societies. For the purposes of this report, eighty-four 
of these societies scattered over Scotland supplied details 
of milk distribution. Health visitors and nurses also 
ascertained from each house visited in the ordinary course 
of their work the amount of milk taken daily for the 
number of inhabitants ; in this way 15.1S7 households, 
containing 80,242 persons, were recorded over a period 
of some ten months. Returns were also obtained through 
the Scottish Education Department by ascertaining from 
senior scholars in schools all over the country the amount 
of milk taken daily in their families and the number of 
persons in the house. These returns covered 66,149 
families containing 393,726 persons. An appendix to the 
report states that the total milk produced in Scotland 
in 1925 was 171,000,000 gallons yielded by 398,000 cows, 
but that this does not represent the milk used in liquid 
form. Statistics from the United States indicate an 
average daily consumption per person of about 1.47 pints 
of milk and cream, although this is an over-statement 
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of the amount used as fluid milk, which was slightly more 
than one pint per day in 1926. The pamphlet can b e 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 120, George Street 
Edinburgh (price 9d.). 

Two Edinburgh Maternity Hospitals 

The joint annual report for the year ending November 
30tli, 1933, of the Edinburgh Hospital and Dispensary 
for Women and Children (Bruntsfield Hospital) and the 
Elsie Inglis Memorial Maternity Hospital (The Hospice) 
covers a period of steady activity in spite of considerable 
financial difficulty. The total number of new in-patients 
at the Bruntsfield Hospital was 809, and there were 1,115 
new admissions at the Elsie Inglis Hospital. At the first- 
named the electrical and massage department was in 
increased demand, and the diagnostic work of the x-ray 
room was intensified, while the out-patient department 
attendances rose by over 2,000. All patients at this 
institution, except those in the private wards, where a 
fixed charge is made, are asked to contribute according 
to their means towards the cost of their treatment ; for 
those unable to do even this there are free beds, which 
are in continual occupation. In connexion with the Elsie 
Inglis Hospital it is mentioned that in the 1,101 cases 
delivered there between December 1st, 1932, and Novem 
her 30th, 1933, there has been no instance of puerperal 
fever due to the specific organism. Plans are nearing 
completion for building a permanent ante-natal and out- 
patient department, where further accommodation has 
long been needed ; there are always between five and 
six hundred patients on the lists. The two institutions 
with their total of 116 beds, apart from the six cots at 
the Bruntsfield Hospital, now provide a complete unit 
for the treatment of women in every branch of medical 
science. In the last two years, with the addition of an 
ear, nose, and throat specialist, thete has been brought 
together a complete specialist staff of fully qualified 
women, which admits of valuable team. work. In the 
medical part of the combined report reference is made 
to the gratifying results of the special efforts made, as 
regards bacteriological research and control, to eliminate 
infection by the Streptococcus hacmolyticus. It is con- 
cluded that by the methods adopted the risk of contagion 
by this organism can be eliminated. A separate bulletin 
has been issued showing the results of -the three years' 
investigation. The number of cases of malignant disease 
treated by radium in 1933 was less than those in the two 
preceding years, and it is pointed out that further educa- 
tion of the public is still necessary, since too many- 
advanced cases are being encountered. A new departure 
in the year under review was the organization of a fort- 
night’s intensive post-graduate course by the two hospitals 
in gynaecology', obstetrics, and allied subjects. It is now 
proposed to hold this course for women doctors twice 
each y’ear in future, and to include lectures, clinics, and 
pathological demonstrations. 
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Glasgow Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital 
At the annual meeting of the Glasgow Ear, Nose, and 
Throat Hospital, held on April 19th, Lord Provost A. B. 
Swan, who presided, said the hospital was doing a great 
deal to raise the standard of health and efficiency in 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland, and that he hoped 
the opportunity would soon be taken to extend the build- 
ing The report showed that 15,066 patients had received 
treatment, including 2,415 in-patients, a marked increase 
on the figures for the previous year, which were 13,518 
and 1 956 respectively. Subscriptions had amounted to 
£6 834 as compared with £6,699 in 1932, and the total 
income had been £8,198, while the expenditure had been 
£8,355. 


Simpson Memorial Maternity Hospital 
The report presented to the annual meeting of the Edin- 
urgh Royal Maternity and Simpson Memorial Hospital 
showed that the number of cases treated by the hospital 
m the past year had been 3,450, while patients attending 
the out-patient clinics had numbered 15,832. An arran°e- 
ment had been effected with the Edinburgh Corporation 
whereby emergency accommodation 'was provided in the 
Western General Municipal Hospital ; this arrangement 
had relieved congestion in the ante-natal department. 
Patients admitted to the hospital or attended in their' own 
homes by the hospital's nurses had been equivalent to 
45.4^ per cent, of the total births in Edinburgh during 1933. 
During the year 11,070 visits had been paid by’ doctors 
and nurses in connexion .with the outdoor department ; 
this was equivalent^ to 11.6 visits per case. It was an- 
nounced at the meeting that the plans of the new hospital, 
to be taken over by the management of the Royal Infirm- 
ary-, had now been approved, and that the construction 
of the Simpson Memorial Maternity Pavilion, which woufif 
replace the present Maternity Hospital, would be begun 
immediately. It was expected that the new hospital 
would be ready' for the reception of patients in the spring 
of 1937, and May 15th in that year had been fixed as 
the date on which the management of the Maternity 
Hospital would be handed over to the Royal Infirmary. 
The deficit of £3,146 on the working of the hospital 
during the year had been withdrawn from the reserve 
fund, and a very urgent appeal was made for a steady 
subscription income of at least £4,500 per annum during 
the next three rears. 


India 


Blindness in India 

An appalling prevalence of blindness in India is revealed 
by figures published by the National Institute for the 
Blind (Great Portland Street, London). These give an 
estimate of 1,500,000 Indians totally blind and 4,5 00,000 
with “ gravely affected ” sight. Sir Michael O'Dwyer, 
a member of the council of the Institute, declares that a 
large proportion of the latter four and a half millions are 
so bad that they would be certifiable as blind if they 
lived in this country. Much of the trouble is preventable, 
and it is with a view to checking the trouble in its earlier 
stages that the Institute has made an emergency grant 
to finance a propaganda scheme. The money will t>e 
used by the Indian Junior Red Cross Society' in distribu- 
ting pamphlets in the vernacular and in organizing lectures 
to teachers. A memorial prepared by leading authorities 
was recently presented to the Government of India urging 
official action, but, though the Government was sympa- 
thetic, nothing could be done " owing to the presen 
financial stringency.” 

Kashmir Mission Hospital 
Dr. Ernest F. Neve has published a review and snunnaT 
of the work of the Kashmir Mission Hospital durin ", 
last half-century in which this institution has 
presided over by the late Dr. Arthur Neve and the a • 

It has been serving a population of about one am 
million people in Kashmir itself, and has become a 
of pilgrimage for the sick in such far distant Pj> 1 
Tibet, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. Situ t ^ 
Srinagar with a population of more than 14 .« ' , 

having won by steady persistence the support and PV 
of Moslems and Hindus, it also sends exped - ^ 
the villages about two or three times a year, 
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the pioneer in leprosy work in that part of India, is now 
fighting hard against the growing menace of tuberculosis, 
and in the last fifty years has treated S25,000 new out- 
patients, admitted over 72,000 cases to its wards, and 
performed 197,522 surgical operations, the average weekly 
number of which at’ present is about seventy'. In 1933 
there were 23,046 new out-patients, 2,243 in-patients, - 
3,932 operations, and 3,000 - laboratory . investigations. 
During the last twenty years much progress has been 
made in co-ordinating the work of the Mission Hospital 
with the State medical organization, the Diamond Jubilee 
Hospital, the city dispensaries, and the increasing number 
of capable general practitioners. Of the 160 beds, 100 
are maintained by individual supporters or corporate 
associations. About one-third of the patients are women 
and children, many of the latter suffering from the con- 
sequences of neglect and starvation. Osteomalacia is a 
common characteristic of the maternity work ; it is 
attributed to some special form of toxic infection origin- 
ating from vitamin deficiency and insufficient exposure 
to sunshine. In the district work of the hospital infesta- 
tion by ascarides figures largely, as also do diseases of the 
alimentary system. Cataract extraction is frequent, but 
the commonest cause of blindness in Kashmir is entropion 
and trichiasis. Bone diseases are unusually common. 

Rural Sanitation in Agra and Oudh 

The continued financial depression led to still further 
curtailment of the public health activities of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh in 1932, and it was fortunate 
that climatic and other conditions were not such as favour 
epidemics on a grave scale. The labour gangs, which 
proved so effective in promoting sanitary conditions in 
villages, had to be abolished. This greatly hampered 
the work of the small local health staffs, and medical 
officers had to rely on their powers of persuasion to induce 
the villagers to take an active interest in their sanitary 
arrangements. In this respect the " village aid scheme ” 
played an important part. It comprised three distinct 
activities. At least two of the inhabitants in each village 
receive special training in elementary' sanitation and first 
aid. This enables them to guide the villagers in ordinary 
needs and difficulties, and many instances are on record 
of snake bite, scorpion bite, and drowning having been 
effectively treated by these " first-aiders," while dis- 
infection in suspected cholera has been adequately dealt 
with. Secondly, there have been established, generally 
in charge of village school teachers, dispensaries stocked 
with a few simple remedies. These create a demand for 
more skilled medical treatment, but their financing has 
proved difficult owing to the lack of support by most of 
the district boards. Thirdly, efforts have continued to 
ensure the storage of manure and refuse outside the in- 
habited sites, preferably in pits, and to promote the 
construction of soakage pits. The total number of village 
aid dispensaries rose from 2.0S2 at the end of /93I to 
2,316 at the end of 1932, and the number of trained 
villagers from 5S,49G to 74,933. In the Gorakhpur district 
there arc resident public health officials who can super- 
vise the disinfection of wells in the villages in their areas, 
distribute anti-cholera medicaments and quinine, deal 
with vaccination and the collection of health statistics, 
enforce the local by-laws, train village dais, and give 
instruction on health matters. In the year covered by 
tins report Lieut. -Colonel \Y. A. Mearns, I.M.S., Director 
of Public Health for Agra and Oudh, was able to trace 
the great advantages gained by this system. The number 
of those vaccinated increased very considerablv, there 
was a great reduction in deaths from cholera, the vital 
- statistics became much more accurate, and the villages 
were better cleaned. Inducements are also offered by 


the district board of Gorakhpur to the dais to improve 
the standard of their efficiency. Colonel Mearns remarks 
that this scheme is an experiment in public health, based 
on experience gained in Travancore, Ceylon, and other 
parts of the world. The underlying idea is to apply a 
more detailed public health organization to .a limited 
area in order to demonstrate what . intensive . health 
measures can achieve, and to create a demand for better 
sanitation. 


Ireland 


Conditions of Sendee for Poor Lnw Medical 

Officers in the Free State 

A meeting of representatives of the Poor Law medical 
officers in the Irish Free State was held on April 17th 
in the Royal College. of Surgeons, Dublin, with Dr. Conor 
Maguire in the chair. The meeting decided that the 
General Council of Medical Associations in the Free State, 
which is the' executive ’of the Irish Medical Committee, 
should be requested : 

(!) To appoint six Poor-Law medical officers to investigate 
the very unsatisfactory conditions of service of Poor Law 
medical officers in the Irish Free State as compared with 
general medical practitioners and Poor Law medical officers 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the proposed committee 
to make a report embodying recommendations for consideration 
as early as possible by a meeting. of Poor Law medical officers 
to be held in Dublin ; (2) to consider the question of the 
tenure and purchase of dispensary houses by the occupying 
medical officials and their dependants, the reduced remunera- 
tion for administration of anaesthetics in county and district 
hospitals under the health boards, and a recent order issued 
to district medical officers of health in County Wexford direct- 
ing them to notify immediately maternity cases in which the 
temperature is raised for twenty-four hours. 

A resolution was passed unanimously approving of the 
affiliation of the British and Irish Medical Associations. 

The Benn Hospital, Belfast 

The report presented to the recent annual meeting 
of the Benn Ulster Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital 
showed that the number of patients treated during the 
year was 4,44S and the total attendances of both old and 
new cases were 15,994. Patients admitted to the wards 
for intern treatment from the city of Belfast and the 
following counties numbered S71 : Belfast 536, Antrim 
104, Down 97, Tyrone 3S, Londonderry 27, Armagh 26, 
Fermanagh 22 , Monaghan 18, Kildare 2 , and Donegal 1 . 
There was an increase of 787 in the total attendances. 
During the year, through the interest .of Sir Robert 
Kennedy, the hospital received a grant of £150 from 
the Ulster V.A.D. Committee of the British Red Cross 
Society- and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem to 
purchase a fumigator for mattresses and dressings. The 
report expressed thanks also to the committee of the 
County- Antrim Branch of the British Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem for the generous 
grant of £50 for the purchase of a gas-and-oxy-gen 
apparatus, and to Mrs. Malcolm Gordon and the members 
of the Linen League. The medical and surgical report 
stated that the total number of eye patients attending 
1 was 2,203, and of ear, nose, and throat patients 2,245. 
Operations to remove cataract from the eyes numbered 
thirty, mastoid (ear) operations fifty-two, dissection of 
tonsils 136, and removal of tonsils and adenoids (chieflv 
in children) 310 ; the total number of operations of all 
kinds was 1,222. The hospital has now an excellent 
equipment for removal of metal and other foreign bodies 
from the eyes by electro-magnets, etc. 
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FAILURES OF GASTRIC SURGERY 

At a meeting of the Medical Society of London on April 
23rd, with Sir John Thomson-Walker presiding, the 
subject of the discussion was " The Failures of Gastric 
Surgery.” 

Causes of Failure and their Avoidance 

Dr. John A. Ryle, in opening, said that he hoped it 
might become the custom to devote one evening in each 
session to a review of therapeutic limitations, errors, and 
failures. All true advances in therapeutics must pass 
through an experimental phase in which indications were 
sifted 'and technique developed. During this phase the 
results would be found to vary considerably in relation to 
individual judgement and ability, and gastric surgery was 
no exception to this rule. Their sglf-criticism should take 
the form, not of condemnation, but of analysis. He hoped 
the discussion would not degenerate into an argument for 
medical methods as opposed to surgical, or for one 
surgical method as opposed to another. There had been 
from time to time a tendency for the surgeon to decry 
the physician, and vice versa, in respect of the treatment 
of peptic ulceration, but this antagonistic habit of mind 
was unbecoming and unphilosophical. 

What constituted a failure? Briefly, an operation 
which left the patient immediately no better, or worse, 
than before, or resulted in death, when the condition 
might have been cured or greatly palliated by medical 
means, must be regarded as a surgical failure. The causes 
of failure might be subdivided into those due to technical 
error or surgical inexperience, and those due to faulty 
selection and judgement. Faulty judgement was held to 
include decisions to operate in cases in which there was 
no sufficient justification for surgery at all, m which 
the medical treatment had been given no trial or no 
sufficient trial, or in which the patient s state of health 
made surgery an unwise procedure. He enumerated five 
complications of gastro-jejunostomy deserving the name 
of partial or complete failure: (1) the dumping stoma , 
| 2 i Scions cycle vomiting ; (3) recurrent haemorrhage , 
(4) persistence of the original ulcer ; and (a) u n “tomotic 
ulceration. In considering the measures necessary for the 
avoidance of failure, he urged first a close attention to the 
age* physical and menta? type, general fitness, family 
history, occupation, habits, and economic status of the 
natient and secondly the duration of the ulcer The 
final decision should never be based on any 
method but on a careful review of all the avanaDie 

fa* *” Dr“ 

case? of duodenal ideeffeen in Jrivate practice he saw 

b ? their gravity also had to be considered. 

When gastric surgery foiled to relieve it commonly left the 
+f P nt g in a worfeTtate than before, but the same could 
pa l He said of medical treatment. The triumphs of 
not be said comp i e te and lasting than those of 

surgery vere mo P of the risks undertaken 

tTe faUuref of^urgery Zcre more complete and lasting 
also. • 

r,,,,,,,,, Procedures : P.sks .»d 

Dr. Ryle for the moderate and Rummy y^ 
had considered some of Jhew ^ which a 

himself with him 1 1 d o t0 know how to operate were 

surgeon was simply req surgeon's most important 

long since passed , . when to operate. The 

functions to-day was t Eurge ry was that of diag- 

noris g Tt P was‘a r difficult matter indeed to estimate the 


proportion of these cases. It was true that to-day 
surgeons' were. not called upon to operate simply because 
the patient had symptoms which were somewhat 
anomalous and had not reacted - to medical treatment. 
In the old days it was said that medical treatment had 
failed, and therefore surgical treatment should be given 
a chance : that principle was not put forward to-day. 
Mr. Walton produced statistics relating to 2,343 cases 
which had passed through his hands. Of these, in 171 
the expected surgical lesion was not found ; thus .the 
failures in diagnosis amounted to 7.2 per cent., which he 
thought was still much too high. The next big group 
comprised those which he might call operations for 
medical lesions. There were groups of cases in which an 
operation should not be carried out because the patient 
could be cured by medical means. One had. to take into 
account the widespread dread of operation, which was 
not confined to the ignorant, but prevailed among people 
of the educated classes, including medical men, who 
understood what was going to happen to them. -Very 
few cases now came to him in which he could say that 
the patient had had no opportunity of medical treatment. 
It was also agreed that the more unsuitable the case or the 
patient for operation the longer should medical treatment 
be tried. Again, owing to increasing knowledge of the 
effects, surgeons were not now so often asked to operate 
for' visceroptosis, chronic colitis, and other similar lesions. 
It was necessary also to bear in mind the group of patients 
who died from operation. In most of the statistics given 
the operative mortality was not considered, but he wanted 
to point out that there was no operation whatever to-day 
which was free from danger to life. Every operation was 
associated with a certain risk, and one had always' to 
balance up most carefully the risk of the operation against 
the risk of the condition present in the patient ; and that, 
of course, entailed a very' careful consideration of tea 
patient’s condition. They were often told that there was 
a certain lesion which required a certain operation. . That 
might be useful for undergraduates, but in practice it was 
absolutely futile. The three conditions -which were most 
important to consider were the age of the patient, the 
presence of complications, including obesity, and the 
experience of the surgeon. It was noteworthy that S' 
one's experience of a certain disease increased, so > 
one's mortality rate rise. The explanation was tha 
experienced surgeon increasingly had sent to 
operation extremely bad risks, the simple cases all o 
done locally. But that circumstance showed how vara ' 
less were mere lists of statistics. His own opera 
mortality had been as follows : 



Cases 

Deaths 

percent 

Posterior gastro-enteroatomy for duo- 

703 

14 

20 

denal ulcer 

Posterior gastro-enterostomy for all 

8?6 

55 

2.9 

uncomplicated lesions 

272 

12 

4.4 

Surgical resection for lesser curvature 
ulcers 




He also gave figures of five-year cures alter ., 

These showed 74.2 per cent, after partial g , ure 
92.1 per cent, after surgical resection for les ^ '™ t r0 . 
ulcers, and 88.4 per cent, after posterior gastro ent 
stomy for pyloric and duodenal ulcer. failures of 

A great deal was heard to-day about th i fa 
surgical operation, and there were, o t ^ at these 

failures ; but he desired to stress : the fact thc 

formed a very small percentage o • ^jjnique, 

actual failures some were due to errors fort un- 

of which he enumerated some gross illustration^, ^ ^ 


of which he enumerated some gr< ass u. that post- 
ately these were becoming rarer. He bei ^ techraqBS , 
operative haemorrhage was due to, e | oJ] the error, 
but it was very difficult to lay one s fi g , vere dui 
and therefore difficult to f S prevent^ 

to accident which could not be predicted v d , „f 
There were four complications upon " h ?ff u “ a f ulceration, 
stress had been laid— namely, g asb ?' J T" ino ma. and 

SsssssaSTf-- 
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in males, and was definitely due to hyperacidity. This 
complication must not be put down entirely to the fault 
of the surgeon. Errors of technique, such as the use of 
Murphy's button, might increase the incidence of gastro- 
jejunal ulcer, but a faultless technique would not abolish 
it. To his mind there could be no doubt that there was 
one treatment — namely, a partial gastrectomy performed 
sufficiently widely to reduce permanently the acidity — 
which would prevent the occurrence. - With regard to 
recurrent ulceration, gastro-enterostomy was an insuffi- 
cient operation for lesser curvature ulcer. In 117 of his 
cases in which gastro-enterostomy for gastric ulcers was 
done there were five cases of recurrent ulceration ; in 
865 cases in which this operation was done for duodenal 
ulcers four developed ulcers on the lesser curvature ;• 
after a partial gastrectomy in 469 cases there was no case 
of recurrent ulceration. There could be no question that 
the routine operation for duodenal ulcer should be pos- 
terior gastro-enterostomy, reserving the partial gastrec- 
tomy for the small percentage of cases in which there 
was a gastro-duodcnal ulceration. As to carcinoma, the 
number of cases in which he had done a posterior gastro- 
enterostomy with resection was 1,307, and among these 
cases twelve — or 0.91 per cent. — developed carcinoma 
of the stomach. In four of the twelve the carcinoma was 
present at the first operation ; in three the carcinoma 
was remote from the ulcer ; and in five, or 0.37 per cent, 
of the total, the carcinoma was at the ulcer site. As 
for the fourth complication — -namely, severe anaemia — in 
his own scries after gastro-enterostomy for duodenal or 
gastric ulcer he had no severe anaemias at all. One such 
case occurred after gastro-enterostomy and resection for 
gastric ulcer, and five after partial gastrectomy. 

The Selection of Cases 

Dr. Eustace Callender said that his own personal 
experience of gastric surgery had been confined to gastro- 
enterostomy for the relief or cure of duodenal ulcer. In 
the cases in which he had ventured to advise operation 
the procedure had been very generally completely suc- 
cessful, but lie gave an account of one case in which there 
had been complete failure of gastric surgery. His experi- 
ence led him to believe' that the operation'was eminently 
successful in selected cases. There were cases of duodenal 
ulcer in which, in his opinion, a permanent cure was 
extremely unlikely without operation ; there were others 
m which the condition could be treated by medicines and 
diet ; and some in which operation should be avoided if 
possible. A good deal of responsibility rested upon the 
general practitioner, who knew the patient and his 
psychology, in selecting the cases that he brought to the 
surgeon, and also a good deal of responsibility rested 
upon him in selecting the surgeon. 

Sir William Willcox thought that Dr. Ryle’s figure of 
10 per cent, of anastomotic ulcers was much too high. It 
occurred in Dr. Ryle’s experience because he happened 
to have selected cases submitted to him. He was in- 
clmcd to agree with Mr. Walton in his view that posterior 
vastro-entcrostomy was the safest operation for duodenal 
ulcer, and he also entirely agreed with him in some 
remarks he had made about the scares concerning carci- 
noma appearing in an ulcer. Such development was, in 
Ins judgement, exceedingly rare, and he thought that 
if there was an ulcer, to advance the possibilitv cf 
carcinoma as an argument for operation was utterlv 
fillacious. ~ • 

Radiological Findings 

Dr G. Vh.vandru said that the first complication of 
surgical operation for gnsinc or duodenal ulcer was to 
tie seen m some cases when the appendix had been 
removed and, a year or two after operation, the patient 
still complained of indefinite svmptoms of indigestion 
In such patients, by baking a careful historv, it would 
be found that at the time of operation for so-called 
appendicitis he or she was reallv stifTering from svmp- 
toms of duodenal ulcer. In his own scries" of cases 'such 
a condition had arisen a good raanv times— in short 
the appendix had been removed on flimsv evidence while 
all the time mild symptoms of a duodenal ulcer were 


present, but had not been sufficiently investigated to give 
a definite diagnosis. It followed, therefore, that these 
patients were submitted in due course to'a second opera- 
tion for duodenal ulcer. In a series of cases which he had 
examined after gastro-jejunostomy for a duodenal lesion 
he had on four occasions come across the presence of a 
well-marked gastric ulcer on thg small curvature, some 
distance above the stoma. It was true that cases of 
double ulcer — that is, duodenal and gastric — had some- 
times been found; and Carman, a famous radiologist in 
America, had put the number of such cases at 4 per cent. 
It was difficult to see how a gastric ulcer should follow a 
gastro-jejunostomy, but whatever the reason the fact 
remained that such a thing did arise. A more common 
complication following this operation had been the occur- 
rence of jejunal ulcer. 

Mr. Donald Barlow thought partial gastrectomy far 
too radical a measure for ulcer in the stomach. One 
would have thought that the chief aim would be to rest 
the stomach, both from physiological movement and from 
the passage of acid and food. Physiological rest might be 
obtained by splinting the stomach in some way, possibly 
by temporary paralysis of -the nerve supply by crushing 
the vagus and allowing regeneration after a certain, time, 
or by strapping the stomach with some sterile preparation. 
Dr. Ernest Young pointed out a contraindication to 
operation in cases common in quite young people with 
duodenal ulcer, in whom there was rapid emptying of 
the stomach. These cases almost invariably turned out 
to be surgical failures. 

Mr. IV. H. Ogilvie thought it a pity if the meeting 
terminated in an attitude of too great complacency. The 
' failures were nothing like the simple problem suggested 
by the majority of the speakers. Fen- surgeons saw their 
own failures. In twelve years he had seen only two 
recurrent ulcers in cases on which he had operated, but 
in the last five years he had operated for about thirty 
anastomotic ulcers where the primary operation had been 
done elsewhere. If the experience of other surgeons was 
like his own, surgical failure was of no small dimensions. 
Several surgeons who themselves suffered from the con- 
dition were most enthusiastic devotees of medical treat- 
ment in their own cases. He attacked that “ idol or 
surgery," posterior gastro-jejunostomy, which in his view 
did nothing to counteract the -cause which brought about 
the ulceration — in fact, by increasing the rapiditv of 
emptying it made the recurrence of ulcer more probable. 
The experience of Continental surgeons was that the only 
rnethod by which acid could be permanently reduced to 
a level which was really safe was gastrectomv, and this 
must be radical, at least four-fifths of the stomach being 
removed. Before such a radical procedure was adopted, of 
course, medical treatment should be given the fullest trial. 

Dr. Maurice Shaw said that he had seen a relatively 
large number of failures of gastric surgerv, but these did 
not lead him to underestimate the benefits of operation. 
Ultimately, success or failure must depend upon the skill 
with which the cases were selected for treatment, and to 
a large extent upon collaboration between physician and 
surgeon. Mr. Malton had not stated whether he removed 
the appendix as a routine in ulcers, but, whether routine 
or not, it was a measure which should always be con- 
sidered. He did not regard the radiological appearances 
of pylonc obstruction as a certain indication for operation, 
and he had several times seen cases of apparent pvloric 
obstruction yield to medical treatment. He had' had 
among his patients a number of doctors who had sub- 
mitted to operations, with varying results, but lie had 
never heard of a surgeon who 'had done so — though he 
was sure there must be such— and he knew of several 
who had refused. 


-V. . Wvuc presented some statistics from the 

. Idler Hospital relating to 492 operations for gastric 
lesions, and m a table gave some idea of the frequence 
of the various post-operative sequels. In this series there 
«ere only two cases of carcinoma in which the surgeon 
thought the condition had started in an ulcer. 

Dr. Rvle. in reply, said that the most frequent and 
senous of the sequels was the anastomotic ulcer. In 
expert hands the figures were low. but it had to be 
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remembered that gastro-entcrostomics were being done 
all over the country by competent and incompetent alike. 
It had taken a quarter of a century to realize how serious 
and frequent were the failures of .gastroenterostomy. 
Only a few years had passed since partial gastrectomy- 
had become common, and he thought there should be' ah 
effort to look ahead and endeavour to estimate how far 
this experiment — for it was really such — was justified. 
Great caution should be used in employing partial gastrec- 
tomy for small ulcers. Mr. Walton said 'that as regards 
the appendix he did not remove it as a routine ; of course 
he always examined it, but he did not take it away unless 
there was definite evidence of disease. 


Correspondence 


The Milk Question 

Sir, — I n reply io Lord Moynihan's inquiry in you r 
issue of April 21st (p. 727) : The evidence on which my 
statement was based is that in one of our homes, con. 
iaining about 750 boys, daring fere yea rs, while they were 
on a daily pint of raw milk, only one case of non. 
pulmonary tuberculosis occurred after admission, whereas; 
during the previous five years there were fourteen such 
cases. These boys must not be taken ns being normal 
for this country, as they consist of what may well be 
termed a C3 population. They enter these homes for 
various reasons — poverty, neglect, bad usage, parental 
alcoholism, etc. — and in quite a number of cases one or 
both parents have died of pulmonary tuberculosis, so that 
some might regard them as being a fruitful field for 
potential tuberculous infection. They are at this particular 
home because they are, or have been, in need of medical 
or surgical treatment, and on that account are not fit to 
be boarded out. Wc believe that the. extra nutrition 
attained by this means has fundamentally assisted to raise 
their resistance to tuberculous and other infections. By 
“ tubercle ” I mean any lesion which may occur as a 
consequence of infection with the Bacillus tuberculosis. 

As the cases recorded were not typed they prove 
nothing with regard to bovine tubercle, but they do 
give some indication with regard to tubercle in general ; 
besides, Griffith's and Munro’s researches have shown 
-that in the age group (5 to 15 years), as at this home, 
over 75 per cent, of cases of non-pulmonary tubercle are 
of human type in those places in the United Kingdom 
where their work was done. — I am, etc.. 
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Stepney Causeway, E.l, 
April 23rd. 


A. H. Macdonald, 

Chief Medical Officer, Dr. Barnardo’s 
J Tomes. 


The Nutrition Report 

Sir, — In your issue of February 24th Dr. Helen M. 
Jardine comments adversely upon my letter of the week 
before, , but fails to controvert my main contention. 

The mere fact that many people suffer from malnutri- 
tion and some from subnutrition does not alter the fact 
that an idle man's nutritional requirements are less than 
those of-the same man engaged in active manual labour, 
nor the fact that the English as a whole do themselves 
well. Statistics show that most, except the lowest-paid 
classes, consume more than their requirements. As 
regards this question of “ malnutrition," most of it is 
not due to underfeeding, but to a faulty balance in the 
rations consumed. Besides which the mere fact that a 
person fails to reach an A1 standard in general condition 
does not necessarily mean the want of a correct diet, but 
may be due to ill-health, heredity, congenital defect, or 
to physiological or psychological reactions to environment 
other than food. 


Dr. Jardine is mistaken when she asserts that X criti- 
cized the minimum diets recommended in the B.M.A. 
Committee’s Report. I merely commented on the excel- 
lent diet (No. 2) -which the committee found in use in 
well-to-do working-class families in England. And. no- 
where does the report give " minimum " 'diets. It gives 
diets for an average man (with percentages for women 
and children) doing a moderate day’s manual work. This 
postulates that there are healthy people below and 
above that average as regards both physique and labour 
conditions. Therefore some people require less than the 
3,000 + 400 calories and others require more. The diets 
given are not minimum, but average. I presume -the 
committee, when deciding the nutritional requirements 
of the average man, envisaged him as living in a tem- 
perate zone, otherwise its recommendations are very diver- 
gent from dietary' habits in climatic extremes. The 
nutritive constituents of the 3,000 calories show the follow- 
ing percentages: 14 protein, 31 fat, 55 "carbohydrates 
(approximately), whereas in Greenland it is 44, 48, 8, 
and in Java 9, 8, 83, so the inhabitants of these two 
countries suffer more heavily than the English from 
malnutrition due to imbalance. To show what man (in 
a temperate clime) can flourish on, Hindehede put subjects 
on as low as 1] oz. (as against 31 oz!) of protein per 
day over a prolonged period, and found that they main- 
tained good health and activity' (vide Hutchison and 
Mottram). AH of which indicates the possibility of a 
healthy' and active existence on widely divergent propor- 
tions cf nutritive constituents, under both different and 
similar conditions, the impossibility' of laying down a 
rigid diet for everyone even in the same environment, 
and the unwisdom ol assuming that all those below 
standard in physique or general condition are suffering 
from errors of diet in quantity' or balance. 

We all agree that the Government should do its P art 
in fostering the well-being of the people, but false deduc- 
tions and misrepresentations are to be deprecated — 

— I am, etc.. 

Southern Rhodesia, March 25th. Campbell Watt, M.D. 


Leucocyte Counts 

Sir, — Variability in the blood in response to change of 
environment or of food is essential to constancy of func- 
tion for any animal that is to survive. The leucocj e 
count must vary accordingly, yet the count, like the p • 
has, on the average, amazing constancy. For both reasons 
the count is valuable, as is shown by the following castp 
in which counts were taken for nearly' three years. I 
is with the differential counts, particularly' with the cos ‘ n 
phils, that I have been mainly concerned.) 

The case is that of a man with long-standing as 
In asthma the percentage of eosinophils is usually ran 
above the normal 3 or 4, with corresponding redu 
of the polymorphonuclears. In this patient they tea 
70 per cent., the highest I have ever met. As . 

proceeded and he improved they fell more or less ste J 
he has had no asthma for two years. The counts (exp 
in percentages) were taken on certain days in tne n 
indicated. 



1931 

1932 

1933 


Nov. 

May 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

June 

Aog. 

NOV- 

Eosinophils ... 

68 

70 

59 

A0 

54 

23 

12 

7 

Polymorphs. ... 

7 

13 

38 

23 

30 

38 

58 


Small lymphs. 

23 

12 

-17 

20 

11 

33 

20 


Large lymphs. 

2 

5 

6 

7 

5 

6 

10 

17 
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• In contrast with this steady fall over these years is the reply that the point of his article was to demonstrate 


rapid variation produced in less than one hour in the 
same patient by a cold douche following a warm bath. 


Eosinophils Basophils 

Before hot bath 6S 0.0 

Immediately after ... E6 0 0 

After coid douche ... ' ... 49 0.5 

One hour later 45 1.0 


increased tension with no other symptoms of glaucoma. 
There can be no justification for this statement in the 
absence of full clinical details. There was, for example, 
no information given about the fields of vision. In any 
case, it is surely a commonplace that increased intra- 
ocular tension can, and not infrequently does, occur 
without any other signs or symptoms of glaucoma at 


This change was probably due to the stimulation of the 
sympathetic and so of adrenaline flow, for fifteen minutes 
after injection of 10 minims of adrenaline in the same 
patient the eosinophils fell from 56 to 43 per cent, and 
from 69 to 59 per cent. The greater reduction after the 
cold douche seems to indicate the more prolonged effect 
of the douche than of the injection of adrenaline. 
Pointing in the same direction is the observation that a 
cold douche tends to draw out the basophils, as men- 
tioned by Dr. J. A. M. Cameron. In another case the 


figures were: 

Eosinophils B-isiphils 

Before hot bath 4 2 

After hot hath ... 8 3 

After cold douche ... ... ... 10 4 

One hour later 4 6 


the time of examination. Furthermore, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out, glaucoma may occur in young people 
and may cause pain which is referred to the frontal 
region. There is therefore nothing new in the syndrome 
reported by Dr. Raymond. 

It is possible that the difficulty in following Dr. 
Raymond's description of his syndrome is due to the fact 
that he appears to have different views on the subject 
of glaucoma from those held by modem ophthalmologists. 
For example, he now explains that his cases demonstrate 
" pathological hypertension which could not reasonably 
be called glaucoma ” in the absence of other symptoms. 
Now most, if not all, authorities regard the terms 
“ increased intraocular tension ” and " glaucoma " as 
synonymous. In other words, increased pressure is 
glaucoma, and there is no such condition as increased 


On the other hand, where there is a tendency to 
toxicosis, and so to eosinophilia, the effect of increasing 
the toxic load by the injection of 15 grams urea is to raise 
the eosinophil count. This happened in eighteen out of 
twenty -three cases so treated— increase of eosinophils both 
in percentage and in total number. In three cases the 
percentage was doubled, and in one of these it rose from 
11 to 22, and status asthmaticus followed for forty-eight 
hours. On the average there was only slight increase in 
the total white cell count. 

Much else could be added. The lesson surely is not 
that leucocyte counts are clinically worthless, but (1) that 
they are of great value if only we attend to the factors 
making for variation ; and (2) that variation in the blood 
peture is essential if the blood is to keep functional 
constancy. — I am, etc., 

Glasgow, April 2ist. James Adam. 


intraocular pressure which is not glaucomatous. It is 
therefore not possible to discuss Dr. Raymond’s query 
as to cause except by consideration of the aetiology of 
glaucoma, a vast and, as yet, unsolved problem. How- 
ever, it appears necessary to explain that glaucoma is 
not a disease per se, but a symptomatic condition of which 
tension is the cardinal sign ; it is upon the causes and 
consequences of the increased intraocular pressure that all 

the other signs and symptoms of glaucoma depend. 

I am, etc., 

London, April 20th. VICTOR PuRVIS. 

Theoretical Aspects of Collapse Therapy 

Sir,— Dr. F. H. Young’s excellent article on the 
theoretical aspects of collapse therapy in pulmonary 
tuberculosis, in the Journal of April 4th (p. 661), prompts 
me to ask you for space to refer to some of the recent 
French views on the subject. 


Raised Intraocular Tension 

Sir,— I am grateful for Flight Lieutenant R. L. 
Raymond’s letter in your issue of April 14th (p. 6S9) 
in reply to my criticism of his original article on 
intraocular tension. He now explains that, although 
he wrote that the tension in each case was “ thought 
to be higher,” he and his colleagues actually had 
no doubt but that the tension was raised. This does 
not affect the main part of mv criticism, which wax 
to point out that the tension had been estimated 
merely by digital tonometry. Dr. Raymond will a-ree 
that the notes of half his cases described the tension as 
being only " raised ” or " slightly raised.” It is surely 
unwise to be dogmatic about a tension which could not 
be noted as being definitely raised, when it had onlv 
bcen estimated by a method which is acknowledged bi- 
nd recognized authorities to be inaccurate and unreliable. 
An ophthalmologist cannot be sure of his fingers when 
the tension is only moderately raised, and the estimation 
of tension must remain a matter of doubt to other people, 
if not to himself, unless confirmation has been obtained 
by a less inaccurate method of tonometry. It is therefore 
not possible to share Dr. Raymond’s ‘confidence in his 
findings. 

For the sake of argument, however, let it be imagined 
that the four cases upon which Dr. Raymond based his 
conclusions actually did have increased intraocular tension. 
There is, then, no explanation of the author’s further 


Confining myself for the purpose of discussion to artificial 
pneumothorax and phrenicectomv only, the indications 
for, and the results obtained after, the'se two procedures 
may. from a mechanical point of view, depend on some 
or all of the following factors. 


'• The 1 " tnns,c difference in the action of artificial pneumo- 
horax and phremccctomy.— A pulmonary lesion is subjected 

P tcns!on o[ the expanded lung tissue 

and the additional tension during inspiration. An artificial 
pneumothorax causes relaxation of the physiological tension 
(. t atic relaxation), inspiratory movements gencrallv still coin- 
on. even ,f somewhat diminished. Phrenicectomv,' by aboliri t- 
mg the active diaphragmatic movements, produces’ dynamic 
relaxation The volume of the lung is, however, generally 
also slightly reduced, causing some relaxation in all directions. 
The latter factor probably accounts for the improvement 
somebmes caused by plirc-niccctomy in upper lobe lesions. 

.,T T . 1C s,tU:1 ‘ ,on of the lesion. An artificial pneumothorax 
will often produce poor collapse of the base owing to the 
common presence of basal adhesions. Phrenicectomv on the 
other hand, should clearly benefit basal lesions most. A iJon 
situated in the centre- oi the- lung will lx- acted on more- favoul- 
abh (owing to the relaxed tension all around ii) than one 
latera.ly placed or m the apex. .Is apical lesions are so much 
commoner than basal ones, however, the total benefit to be 
uenved from phremccctomy in the former group may equal 
or exceed that obtained in the latte' ' q 1 
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hand, considerable improvement may be obtained in an active 
fibrolic lesion owing to relaxation of tlie additional tension 
caused by tile fibrosis involving the diaphragm. 

4. 71k; results of phreniceclomy will depend on the extent 
the patient is in the habit of using file diaphragm. Thus one 
would expect more benefit in narrow-chested than in broad- 
chested individuals, in men than in women. Hence also the 
importance of careful screening before deciding on the tvpe of 
operation. 

5. The presence of adhesions will considerably affect the 
result obtained. As Dr. Young points out. this factor is 
n,so of great importance in phreniceclomy, especially as the 
presence and extent of diaphragmatic adhesions are more 
difficult to appreciate. 

Even if all these factors are considered beforehand, 
however, artificial pneumothorax and phrcnlcectomv still 
sometimes prove a " toss-up," owing to the unexpected 
results obtained. For example, E. Dumarest and P. 
Lefevrc (Pressc !,l£d„ 1934, xlii, 49S) point out that an 
apical lesion which at first may benefit from a phretiicec- 
tomj' owing to relaxation of a downward pul! may later 
retrogress as the result of lateral pulls which before were 
ineffective owing to the stronger vertical force. 

In view of the uncertainty as to the results to be 
obtained by these operations, the new method- of radio- 
kymography now being studied in France seems of 
considerable importance. A gridiron plate consisting of 
x-ray-opaque bars is inserted between the film and the 
patient's chest. An exposure covering about two respira- 
tions hi given. The film thus obtained shows in each 
vertical space small peaks representing the inspiratory 
and expiratory movements of various organs — for example, 
rib, edge of cavity, lateral part of diaphragm, etc- It 
is thus possible to compare and have a record of the 
movements of lesions in relation to the chest wall and 
the diaphragm of the same and opposite side (for the 
effect of any method of .collapse on the opposite side of 
the chest should always be considered). The method 
is still in its infancy, but offers great possibilities (cf. L^on 
Bernard, Pellissicr, and Siibermann, Presse Mid.. 1934, 
xli, 205 ; and other references given there). 

Finally, in view of the new conceptions in regard to 
collapse therapy, it might be urged that the expression 
" compression of the lung " is no longer applicable except 
when dealing with oleothorax or a pleural effusion asso- 
ciated with a pneumothorax. — I am, etc., 

Paris, April isth. G - Gregory Kayne. 


a strong fluorescence of yellowish-green colour. This 
fluorescence is lost after strongly reducing the substance. 
On making this solution basic and adding acid again to 
it, it is possible to extract the substance with the aid 
of chloroform. After evaporating the chloroform extract 
one may obtain a solution in water. 

It is clear, therefore, that this substance shows all the 
properties which are peculiar to those substances which 
arc isolated from tissues of rats and tumours by Bierich 
and Roscnbohm. These authors consider the substances 
to be identical with the yellow oxidation ferment of 
Warburg and Christian and with vitamin B, of Kuhn, 
Wagner- Jauregg, and Gyorgy. 

A considerable amount of this yellow oxidation ferment 
may be found in the lens, which is revealed by the fact 
that a very weak solution — 1 in 7,000 — still shows the 
fluorescence. It appears that there is a decrease of it 
in the lenses of elderly patients. In lenses affected'Vith 
cataract the amount of vitamin B, is diminished cr 
disappears. Bierich and Rosenbohm take it for granted 
that a very low E„ potential is particular for this yellow 
oxidation pigment. This E, potential should be the 
lowest of all physiological reducing systems hitherto 
known. It covers the range of potentials measured in 
mammals by an anaerobic method. It is quite clear that 
a real reversible system of oxido-reduction is of funda- 
mental importance for the mechanism and continuation 
of the internal respiration of the lens. — I am, etc., 

F. P. Fischer, 


Utrecht, April 7th. 


Netlerlandsch Gasthws vcor Oogiiilers, 
Ryksunivwsitcit. 

BinuoGR.iniY 


Bierich " 

Idem: 

W'arbun. 

' cclviii, 496. 

Folin : Joitni. Biot. Chew.. 1922, liv, 2. 


•'sscnsriiafti'it, 1933, xxf, -190 
ysiot. Chew.. 1924, cexxiii, 139 
Zell., 1932, ccliv, J3S, Mil 193k 


A Reversible Reducing System of the Lens 

Sir. — Until now two “ reducing systems " have been 
found in the lens of the eye. These are the SH groups 
(glutathione and cystein) and vitamin C (ascorbic acid). 
The latter forms an irreversible reducing system, while 
the former are found, in a reduced form only, in all 
the tissues of the body. It appears, however, to be 
probable that they are also found in the oxidated form 
in the lens. 

On precipitating the proteins of the lens one finds that 
the sodium nitroprusside reaction acts more intensely 
after adding M NaCN. NaCN and KCN have the 
property of reducing the total amount of glutathione or 
cystin . So it follows that in the lens the SH groups 
behave like true reversible reducing systems. If one pre- 
cipitates the proteins of lenses with the aid of 2/3N 
sulphuric acid and 10 per cent, sodium tungstic acid or 
10 per cent, trichloracetic acid, and one adds to the 
filtrate a solution of silver lactate as has bean described 
bv Folin one finds not only the glutathione and the 
vitamin C, but also a yellowish substance. This sub- 
stance may be dissolved in 0.25 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid and shows in light of short wave-length (3,660 A-V-i 


Hypochondriasis 

Sir, — Touching the vexed question of hypochondriasis 
which has recently been discussed in the Journal, rosy I 
submit that clinical classification is the only scientific 
means of understanding the various morbid conditions o 
which it is a prominent symptom? It so happens that 
I have lately been interested in the clinical analysis o 
the acute and subacute mental crises common in pi™* ® 
practice, and consequently can give some figures vmic 
will throw Jight on the subject. I stress the importance 
of investigating " crises ” ; so-called " chronic >P^ 
chondria " really represents nothing but a bin into V' 10 
are cast all sorts of unclassified depressive states. 

I fmd that out of one particular series of 514 medico- 
psychological crises observed by myself 100 exhibit ^ ^ 
chondria as a prominent feature. Of these, sixty- ,v< \ 
undoubtedly manic-depressive in type, the remaining 
five being anxiety states. The incidence of hypochoiH 
conditions — as occurring in one particular practice r a 
rate — is shown by reference to the whole senes, 
my analysis gives the following results: 


Manic-depressive psychoses 

Acute anxiety states (psychoneurose*) 

Schi/ophrenic-parnnoidnl cases 

Organic and toxic group 


... 276 

. no 
.. 77 
. 51 


Total 


... 514 

;ycli oses are represented by: 


The 276 manic-depressive psyc - 

Melancholia (including involutional types), 17S , manic ■ 
manic states, 33 ; hypochondria, 6a. 

These latter represent mild manic-depressive states^ ffl0st 

anxiety associated with health matter s(3 t f5 , 

prominent symptom. Among the DO “ wcre thirty- 

all definitely representing psychoneurosis, t 
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all the sufferers from the disease for many years in 
succession. 

The details of the forty cases are as follows. No cases 
have been included in which the sputum was not positive 
for tubercle bacilli [except where the patient died many 
years ago and the fact is not available). In twenty-one 
cases the husband was first notified, and in nineteen cases 
the wife. In twenty-five cases both husband and wife are 
dead, in three cases both are alive, in six the husband 
only is dead, and in six the wife only is dead. The period 
which elapsed between the notifications is, as accurately 
as can be ascertained, shorvn in the following table. 


Period Elapsing between Salification of Husband and ll'ife 


Period (n years ... 1 

! 

1 2 year * 

nnd under j 

3 

l 4 

l 5 

h 

7 

8 

H 

j 

16 

29 

Number ot cattoa . . 1 

6 J 4 


| 6 

r 

t 3 _ 

1 3 | 

4 


m 

! 3 1 

1 

1 


Thus only 15 per cent, came to the knowledge of the 
physician during the first year after the notification of 
the first partner, and all these couples arc dead, the 
infection having been acute. The shortest period between 
the notifications was eight days. It will be observed 
that in 70 per cent, of the cases a period of two to eight 
years elapsed between the notifications. In the remaining 
15 per cent, the period between the notifications amounted 
to from ten to twenty-nine years. It may be contended that 
in twenty-nine years the infection may well have been 
contracted from another source ; in this instance the man 
is alive, aged 59, suffering from chronic pulmonary tuber- 
culosis (T.B. + ), and was notified on September 5th, 1931. 
having lost his first wife from pulmonary tuberculosis in 
1902. 

It would aid the efforts of the dispensary' staff if 
patients were not assured at hospitals that there is no 
danger of infection between married couples. They might 
then be more willing to take necessary precautions at 
home. — I am, etc., 

Hose Jordan, AID., D.P.H. 

Blacldicath, S E., April 6th. 


Wanted: Bcc Venom for Rheumatism 

Sir, — Can any member of the B.M.A. assist the 
Devonshire Royal Hospital, Buxton, to obtain standard- 
ized bee sting for the treatment of arthritis, fibrositis, 
and neuritis? From January, 1932, to August, 1933, 
we have used bee sting at the Devonshire Royal Hospital, 
made by Wolff, under the name of apicosan, and have 
obtained excellent results ; but in August, 1933, the 
Customs notified the hospital that an import licence was 
required, and the Ministry of Health wrote stating the 
necessity for a licence. On December 9th, 1933, we 
wrote a joint letter to the Ministry of Health, stating 
that we had found apicosan of definite value in the 
treatment of certain rheumatic conditions, and that we 
wished to continue our investigations. We offered to 
allow them to investigate our cases. There was no reply 
to this letter. After waiting three weeks a letter was 
sent asking for a reply. The Ministry replied to the fast 
letter by asking for particulars of manufacture, and all 
the available information was forwarded to the Ministry ; 
but we are still not allowed to obtain supplies. It is 
interesting to note how the Ministry of Health obstructs 
a genuine attempt at research into the treatment of i 
rheumatism and allied diseases, and prevents the use of 
well-recognized remedies for English hospital patients | 
suffering from the above diseases.— We are, etc., 

W. Sihpton, M.D., 

J. Barnes Burt. M.D., 

Buxton, April loth. Honorary Physicians. 


Medico-Legal 

THE DUTIES OF THE MEDICAL WITNESS.— V 


Professional Secrecy* 

Medical men are often asked in cross-examination 
questions which they cannot answer without divulging 
information they have learnt in the course of their protes- 
sional relationship with a patient. The medical man 
recognizes a moral and ethical duty to his patient to 
maintain strict secrecy concerning anything which he 
learns through his position as medical adviser. That 
duty is not recognized by the law of this country. 
Consequently, when a medical man is giving evidence, 
and is asked a question which he cannot answer without 
revealing a professional secret, the law is that he must 
answer the question if ordered to do so by the judge. 
Medical men have long protested against this rule, 
especially as they see that it .does not seem to apply to 
legal advisers. Their discontent has aroused sympathy 
in eminent lawyers. For instance, the learned editor ol 
Tnylor on Evidence says: 

‘‘ The rule has been confined, with perhaps understandable 
strictness, to communications which pass between a client and 
his legal adviser, and the protection has not been permitted 
to extend to any matters communicated to other persons, 
though such communications were made under terms of the 
greatest secrecy.” 

He instances clergymen and medical men. In Greenough 
v. Gaslcell (1833) Lord Brougham said: "It might not 
be very easy to discover why a like privilege has been 
refused to others [than lawyers], especially to medical 
advisers.” This, moreover, was a hundred years ago, 
when medical men were not trusted nearly as fully as 
they are to-day. 

One of the most lamentable results of this rule is that 
it goes far to counteract the confidence which has been 
so carefully built up by the Government among an 
especially timid class of the community— patients with 
venereal disease. Under the statutory regulations 
governing the treatment of venereal disease in the clinics 
of local authorities, the strictest secrecy is maintained • 
concerning the patients who attend. Only if this 
secrecy is guaranteed under statute can the State hope 
to render its scheme of treatment effective. Nevertheless, 
the pledge of secrecy cannot be put against the require- 
ments of justice as interpreted by tire courts. 


In Gamer v. Gamer (1920) a lady petitioned far the 
dissolution of her marriage. Adulter)' by the husband was 
proved, and the cruelty which she alleged was that he had 
infected her with syphilis. One of the medical officers pf the 
Western Hospital was called to give evidence of her disease 
Te handed to the judge trying tire case (Mr. Justice McCatoie) 
i letter from the chairman of the House Committee, stating 
fiat the hospital had adopted the national scheme for deaUog 
vith venereal disease, and enclosing a copy of the statutory 
■emulations. The judge read these communications aloud, out 
tdded that they couid not override the obligation of a IB™“‘ 
yitness to give evidence. He said that the witness was dearous 
if assisting the scheme in every "-ay, and wished loyau) 
naintain the secrecy which rightly rested upon 
ivoulrl, however, appreciate that in a court ot justice 
i-ere even higher considerations than those which afiP 
vith regard to the position of medical men. Apart iron 
ibligations which might be imposed on medical men ‘ b X, 
irder of His Majesty’s judges, it was desirable > that “ 
ihould be the most loyal observance of the confidence >>“ 
was reposed m them by patients. He was glad toray 
he history of the medical profession was mosf «tain 
,nd it was to be hoped that its members would always 
he confidence reposed in them. 

While the witness and medical men in general ^ 
iroba bly grateful for Sir Henry McCardte s -y ™-hich 
hese could not have done muc h to sweeten thejj 


' The first of this senes of five articles hj a csal co P ^ 
Reared on Match 3rd (p. 407). the 0 „ Apfil ' Jth 

■ third on March Stst (p. 600), and the fourth on 1 
693). 
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LADY BERRY, M.D. 

Frances May Dickinson Berry, whose death occurred on 
April 15th, was the daughter of Sebastian Stewart Dickin- 
son, a barrister, who after practising with great success 
in India returned to England and settled down in the 
village of Painswick, at the head of a beautiful valley 
in the Cotswold Hills, where he married the Squire's 
daughter. According to the custom of those days, Miss 
Dickinson was educated at home until the age of 16, when 
she was sent to the Continent ; she spent two years in a 
school in Orleans, a year at Dresden, and several months 
in Spain, and acquired an excellent knowledge of 
languages, which was later to be turned to such good 
account. For the next three or four years she and her 
sister studied art, and her accomplishments in this 
direction were not inconsiderable. The artist, however, 
soon felt the need for more 
serious work, and she began 
to study medicine at the 
Royal Free Hospital. At 
that time women medical 
students had to meet much 
popular prejudice as to what 
was a proper occupation for 
a “ lady,” and in many 
cases academic distinctions 
were gained only at the cost 
of some sacrifice of feminine 
grace in the course of the 
struggle, the crusade for free- 
dom sometimes finding ex- 
pression in the wearing of 
odd clothing of a pseudo- 

masculine character and the 

nf an aecressive manner which often gave 

SSFSSRs^fS 

only succeeded in giving her a sound knowledp of h,s 
aiibie-t but was fortunate enough to win her heart. 

the Belgrave Hospital and l at th * [ Anderson), and 
renamed m memory ‘ to pass with honours 

£ XCe en of BaSr “ S^gery shortly after taking 
_ 5. j. , a i. f-he Belgrave Hospital she made the 
the M.D.Lond. At 1 the Belgra- * \ V ho aroused her 

acquaintance of i • first woman 

£, this she .hi her h.sb.hd 

^ d^hemountainsand together climbed many ranges 
visited the mountains « g and Carpat hians ; they 

in f'their aTduous way with rope and alpenstock to the 
C of' the Gross Glockner and explored the glaciers around 
Saas Fee Outdoor exercise had been a tradition at Pams- 
S f nnd the strain of work in London was relieved by 
wick, an Park— a form of recreation which 

T'oersiaded her husband to take up. so that early in 
she persuadea ne see n cantenng 

the ’nineties She also taught him 

?°"?d" R a bicycle and this led to many cycling holidays 

? nd when they explored the greater part of Europe 

!nnd crossed many '****»> mountain P-^**** 

after the assassma ion ' K g, they returned SO on 

Xr thl beginning of *2 Great War. when typhus broke 


out in the valley of the MoraiTa River. The present writer 
had the privilege of serving in the Berry. Unit at 
Vrnjatschka-Banja, and can bear personal testimony to 
the success with which Lady Berry adapted herself to the 
strenuous conditions of life on active service, and the value 
of the work which she accomplished there. Her sympa- 
thetic understanding of the political entanglements in the 
Balkans led her to publish.a book on the Slavsubjects 
in the Austrian Empire, and she collaborated with her 
husband and other members of the unit in writing .they 
story of their work in Serbia. Her interest in the country 
continued unabated after the- war, when she and her ■ 
husband founded a scholarship to enable women students 
from Jugoslavia to study medicine in London. It may be 
mentioned in passing that Lady Berry’s sister, who is 
an accomplished artist, shared this interest in the Balkan 
peoples, and founded in Travnik a most successful 
technical school, lately moved to Belgrade, where the 
natural talent of the Slav in making beautiful embroidery, 
furniture, and decorative work is trained and organized, 
and a market found for the articles so produced. For 
many years Sir J ames and Lady Berry spent their holidays 
in exploring odd corners of Europe and in taking photo- 
graphs, many of which were made into lantern slides and 
used to illustrate the ” travel talks ” which were delivered 
to parties of friends in Wimpole Street : one of these 
pictures would usually be selected for reproduction in the 
next annual Christmas card, which was further, em- 
bellished by a few witty verses over the signature, 

” F. M. D. B.” A collection of these cards was printed - 
and circulated in the form of a small book among friends 
of the family a few years ago, and forms a most interest- 
ing souvenir of some thirty years of travel and adventure. 

Lady Berry was an excellent hostess, and was an active 
member of the Lyceum Club, where she often took the 
chair at dinners and receptions: her wit and vivacity 
were greatly appreciated on these occasions, and s e 
acquired a good command of the art of after-dinner 
oratory. Her interest in foreign affairs led naturally to 
her early and sustained support of the League of Nations 
and of 'other organizations for the promotion of inter- 
national co-operation. Since her retirement from practice 
a few years ago she lived in the village of Dunsmore in 
Buckinghamshire, where she became a well-known figure, 
going for long walks in the district of Wendover, usua y 
accompanied by her two black poodle dogs. e '' 
fond of the woods and of wild flowers, and was am 5 
a welcome visitor in the homes of the country pe P ; 
whose interests she made her own. She enjoye 
of health up till the last few weeks, and used to say tM- 
she had never had so much as a headache in he ■ 
only two days before her death she walked for ne J 
a mile through the woods. . ete f, 

The funeral service was of a very simple aha ‘ 
it was conducted in the village church of Ll “ le P J 
and was attended by a few members of the famUy 
■ personal friends and by many of her neighbours 
country. Among the floral tributes to her memo ^ 
a wreath from the President Council, and 1 rell n 

Hunterian Society, of which she was the first ^ 

Fellow The churchyard in which she uas laid ^ 

is close to the historic Little Hampden Common ^ 
overlooks the fields and woods which she loved s^ ^ ^ 

[The photograph reproduced is by Lafayette Ltd J 

The following well-known foreign * “^“^“professor 
recently died: Dr. Angel Brioso \as cos of 

urinary Surgeons. 
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" a f f' os “? ' n 1?16, and afterwards in various 
1 / , '” lr * s ' a,lc l for Ins services was promoted to honorary 
?n;;. 0n ,-?, a,1U , a „ I X, ’f' 1919 ' From October 15th, 1919, 
rnlnnlu" • J , 9- , 2 sen ( cd as a temporary lieutenant- 

, * 1U Mj? K-A-M.C. His wliole service in India was 
passed m military employment: from 1903 to 1907 he was 
Secretary to the i P.M.O, of His Majesty's Forces in India. He 
sensed on the North-West Frontier of India in the Hazara 
C ? TJoY® 11 °i (medal with clasp), the Miranzai expedition 

ot f891 and the Tochi campaign of 1897-8 (medal with clasp). 

Men (he South African War began he was sent in charge of 
an Indian field hospital to Natal, and served in the operations 
in Natal, including the action at Lombard's Kop and the 
defence of Ladysmith, and in operations in the Transvaal ; 
was mentioned in dispatches in the London Gazette of 
February 8th and September 10th, 1901, and received the 
Queen s ^mcdal with three clasps, and on June 26th, 1901, 


Lieut. -Colonel George Holden Sylvester, R.A.M.C. (ret.), 
died at Bournemouth on March 23rd, aged 77. One of the 
seven sons of the late Samuel Augustus Sylvester of Tonbridge, 
he was born at South Petherton, Somerset, on October 25th, 
1856, was educated at Bart’s, and took the M.R.C.S. and 
L.K.C.P.Lond. in 1878 ; also, subsequently, the F.R.C.S. in 
1886, and tho D.P.H. of the London Colleges in 1889. 
Entering the Army as surgeon on July 31st, 1S80, he became 
Heutcnant-colonel after twenty years* service, and- retired on 
October 19th, 1907. He served throughout the South African 
War of 1899-1902, first as staff officer to the P.M.O. at Army 
Headquarters, and afterwards, from February 12th, 1901, as 
P.M.O. of a general hospital ; and took part in operations in 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State, was present at the 
actions of Paardcberg. Poplar's Grove, Dricfontein, Pretoria, 
and Johannesburg, and received the Queen's medal with four 
clasps and the King’s medal with two clasps. He was re- 
employed in the war of 191*1-18, from February 1st, 1915. 
Colonel Sylvester had been a member of the British Medical 
Association for forty-six years. His younger brother, Dr. 
H. M. Sylvester, who practised at Leiston in Suffolk, died 
in 1927. 


Surgeon Lieutenant Commander Anncslcy George Lennon 
Brown, D.Sc., R.N., died suddenly at*Blackhcath on April 
8th. He was educated at Westminster Hospital, and took 
the L.M.S.S.A.- in 1922. Entering the Navv as surgeon 
lieutenant on October 25th, 1922, he was promoted to surgeon 
lieutenant commander on October 25th, 1928. 


Mental Deficiency in Prisoners 

The report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the 
Directors of Convict Prisons for 1932 was issued to members 
of Parliament on April 24th. The Medical Commissioner, 
Dr. W. Norwood East, deals in his report with the diseases 
of prisoners. In a section on mentally affected prisoners he 
remarks : 

It is suggested that whenever justices are in doubt in 
regard to the mental condition of an offender the fact should 
be determined before sentence, and that the contrary practice 
>s undesirable and may be inequitable. The request by the 
justices for a report at the expiration of the sentence is 
usually unaccompanied by any information, and the prison 
medical officer is left entirely ignorant on the matter.” 

The Medical Commissioner announces that action is about to 
begin on the lines of the recommendation, by the Persistent 
Offenders Committee, that a medical psychologist should be 
attached to one or more penal establishments to carry out 
psychological treatment in selected cases. 


Suicides 'from Gas Poisoning 

On April 24th Mr. Leckje asked the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in view of the increasing number of suicides 
in gas stoves, he would make inquiries as to the practicability 
of introducing into coal gas at the place of manufacture some 
pungent or disagreeable chemical agent, which would render it 
more difficult for anyone attempting to commit suicide in this 
way to do so. Mr. EvsciMAX replied tba^tlie practicability, of 
introducing irritant or odorous material, other than that pro- 
vided for in the Gas (Carbon Monoxide) Order of 1922, was 
considered by the committee on deaths from gas poisoning 
in 1930, but after reviewing the objections to such addition, 
the committee decided to make no recommendation in this 
respect. In accordance with another recommendation, a 
central advising committee was set up by the industries con- 
cerned, and he was satisfied that this committee wouM 
acquaint him with any development which would render 
further action practicable. 


Blood Test Admissible ns Evidence 


Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of. Commons this week passed new clauses 
and schedules of the Unemployment Bill. The Budget 
Resolutions were down for discussion on report. 

The Marriage (Extensions of Hours) Bill was read a 
third time in the House of Lords on April 18th, and a 
proviso added that the Bill should not apply to Scotland 
or Northern Ireland except in so far as it amends the 
Foreign Marriage Act, 1892. The Bill extends the legal 
hours for solemnizing marriages to G p.m. The Marriage 
Act (1886) and Foreign Marriage Act (1892) Amendment 
Bill has also passed the Lords. 

The House of Commons on April 20th gave third 
readings to the Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages (Scotland) Amendment Bill, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (1925) Amendment Bill, the Supply of 
Water in Bulk (No. 2) Bill, and the Arbitration Bill. The 
last two had already passed through the House of Lords. 

On April 20th the Protection of Animals Bill passed 
through committee of the House of Commons, was 
reported, and read a third time. During the committee 
stage the Bill was amended to make it apply to untrained 
horses and bulls, these names having the same application 
as in previous Protection of Animals Acts. 

The Birmingham United Hospitals Bill was read a 
second time by the House of Commons on April 23rd 
without discussion and sent to a select committee. 

The Water Supplies (Exceptional Shortage) Bill and 
the Licensing (Standardization of Hours) Bill both passed 
through committees of the House of Commons on 
April 24th. 


Replying to Sir F. Fremantle, on April 24th, Sir John 
Gilmour said he was advised that if evidence with regard to 
a blood test in cases of disputed paternity was available it 
was admissible under the existing law in this country. Such 
difficulties as existed appeared to be rather of a practical than 
of a legal character, and to arise from the fact that the cost 
of arranging for such a test would fall on the man concerned, 
and that he would have to secure the co-operation of the 
woman. He was giving his careful consideration to the who.e 
matter, but if there were any question of compelling persons 
to submit to a blood test legislation would be required for 
that purpose. Sir F. Fremantle asked if it would be possible 
for the Home Office to make the fact known to the magistrates 
of the country, that they might accept this evidence which 
at present they were refusing. Sir J. Gilmour: I think there 
is no question that the magistrates are fully aware of tha 
point. Sir F. Fremantle asked whether in cases where, 
magistrates had refused such evidence, it would be possirr 
for the case to be reopened. Sir J. Gilmour: No, Sir. 
would be for the magistrates to sum up what was the value 
of such evidence. 


Examination by R.M.O. and Insurance Benefit 

Dn April 24th Mr. Crooke asked the Minister o£ 

:ie was aware that certain approved societies refused hrai 
urance benefits to members, although certified by 
tel doctors, unless and until the applicants had 
mined by the regional medical officer, and whether, sen i 
t that action caused unnecessary hardship, he would 
os to revise the rules of approved societies to ensure 
-ments of benefit were made before the members wer ■ 
the regional medical officer. Mr. Shakespeare rep i ‘ j 
an an approved society desired to obtain a secon worki 
aion on the subject of a membei s incapacity fo 
vas entitled to refer the case to a regional 0 (0 

it was the general practice of societies in such c. 
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1 MebtCAt Jouhnai 


M. S. Jones, \V G. Rees. Willi Special Knowledge oi Mental 
■Deficiency: R. M. Bates. Part A: R. W. Mbxw5i,- Grace II 
D 10 prentice"’ P ‘ Bcrn " 8ton ' ' N - MeDiannid," XV. E, Mcllroyj 

UNIVERSITY" OF GLASGOW 
A graduation ceremony was held on April 21st. when the 
following degrees, among others, were conferred: 

W-T'Wk Cl, I i n ti oi * l! - Tnirbairn (in absentia), fj. Flind, 
Ji * J* Dauilaw fP. Shannon. A. I)uff. G. G. Macphcc. K. McE 

Wft'T’ A ' ° ee r> V I’dton, 11. S. Russell, A. G. Smith" 
Jean \V. Symington, R X. Walker. 

M B., Cn.II.- 51 E W. Walls, 5 A Muir, I. M. Anderson, C. Aral,-, 
A Cameron, D. Campbell, J. Campbell, W. Clark, J. M. Cook, 

c'llVn r w n rf U, "','e?i ltal1 , M - »i«hton. J. C. Fitch, 
A s' * 1 ? 7 ,■ "• J- f’lhnmir. W. Guthrie. Jean A. Ilolbum, 

A. S. Hutcheson A. B. Kalmick, J. Kelly. S. M. laird, C. M. 
Lament. Jean II. McL. I-iurie, Maqilalene Linton. S. Loman, 
'V Men- McArthur, A. D. MacArthur, K. MacColl, Jennie J. 
Macdonald .Maud P. MncDouKall. S. W. MacDouiwIi, I). Macfarlanc, 

I . A. Met). Mnegregor, J. Mnckenrie, M. J. McLaurhlin. W. B. 

McLean, J. McPheat. T. J. R. Miller, X. Morison, W. W. Muir. 
n S V S : J i arulln - J- s - Norwell; G. A. ]•'. Quinnell 

r " Vi" if'.'"/' KM>h, W. Kodner, H. L. Roxhursh 

J. II. Slue], Is. I. Smith, Mnnsirct B. Steel. J. X. 11. Stephen, 

/: v,: Strachan, J. C. Taylor, 11. B. Taylor, Kathleen M. Warren, 
if. G. \\ othc*r>poon, D. I), Young. B. Zahn. 

* With high commendation. t With commendation. 

J With honours. 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 

The following candidates have passed in the subjects indi- 
cated : 

SimOFRY— A. E. Ginn. G, \V. Hardy, R. G. Joyce. H. Murkus, 
D. Rocvn-Jones. 

MeDirrsT. — S. Grodd, H. G. llouitt, L. A. Lewis, T. Morgan, 
F. D. Paterson, J. H. Plaync, P. II. Willcox. 

Forensic Mfoicine.— 1\ T. M. Clarke, S. Grodd, B. S. Mindcn, 
J. R. Owen, F. D. Paterson. 

MrmvrfKKV. — J. A. Carter, S. Klein, J. E. T. Munn, C. \V. 
O’Danoghuc, F. D . Paterson, D. Walton, J. P. Walsh Conway. 

The diploma of the society has been granted to S. Grodd, 
T. Morgan, F. D. Paterson, J. H. Plaync, J. P. Walsh 
Conway, and P. H. Willcox. 


Medical News 


The annual dinner of the Cambridge Graduates' Medical 
Club will be' held at the Langham Hotel, \V„ on 
Wednesday, May 9th, at. 7. 15 for. 7.45 p.m., with the 
president, Dr. .H. Morley. .Fletcher, . in. the chair. The 
honorary secretaries are Dr. F„ G. Chandler and Mr. XV. D. 
Doherty. . ... 

The annual spring dinner of the Queen’s University 
Club, London, will be held at the Dorchester Hotel, 
Park Lane, W„ on Thursday, May 3rd, at 7.30 p.m. 
Professor Hinny will preside. Members may obtain 
tickets from the honorary secretaries, 101, Harley Street, 
W.l. 

The lecture on " The Skin in Relation to Rheumatism 
in Childhood and after Puberty,” arranged to be delivered 
by the late Dr. LI J. Llewellyn on Thursday, May 3rd, 
at 4 p.m., at the Medical Society of London, 11, Chandos 
Street, W„ will be read, from the manuscript prepared 
by Dr. Llewellyn, by Dr. D. F. Fraser-Harris. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute has arranged a sessional 
meeting at the Guildhall, Portsmouth, on Friday, May Ilth, 
at 4.45 p.m., when there will be discussions on “ The 
Housing and Slum Clearance Problem in Portsmouth,” to 
be opened by Councillor A. E. Allaway, and on " Naval 
Hygiene,” to be opened by Surgeon Commander H. St.C. 
Colson, Naval Health Officer for the Portsmouth Command. 

The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
W.C.l, announces that a few vacancies exist for clinical 
assistants to the physicians to out-patients. Applications 
from practitioners registered in this country who are 
willing to give their services for a few hours on one or 
two mornings each week should be sent to the secretary. 
A post-graduate course on diseases of children will be held 
at the hospital from April 30th to May 12th, from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., and from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. daily, except 
Saturdays (10 a.m. to 1 p.m.). The fee is £6 6s. 


The Fellowship of Medicine (1, Wimpole Street Wl 
announces that Dr. Clark-Kennedy will lecture on auricular 
f ?o oA ,0rl at J,' Ci ! andos Street, on Tuesday, May 1st 
at -.30 p.m. The sixteenth lecture on digitalis will taka 
place on Tuesday, May 8th. There will be a week-end 
course in cardiology at the City of London Hospital 
Victoria Park, on May 5th and 6th, occupying the whole 
of both days, -and including lectures, demonstrations, and 
films. There will be a fortnight's course in advanced 
urology at St. Peter's Hospital, May 7th to 19th ■ and 
a demonstration of cases by Dr. H. L. Marriott, dealing 
with blood diseases, at the -National Temperance Hospital 
on Saturday, May 12th, at 3 p.m. Fo r post-graduate,- 
who cannot find time to attend a special course, covering 
a period of two to four weeks, individual clinics in various 
branches of medicine and "surgery are available daily by 
arrangement with the Fellowship of Medicine. 


The Central Association for Mental Welfare has arranged 
a course for officers of local authorities and local asso- 
ciations for mental welfare engaged in the ascertainment 
and supervision of defectives ; and another course for 
persons engaged in the training of mental defectives in 
occupational centres, institutions, or mental hospitals. 
Both courses will be held 'in London from June SOfh to 
July 21st. A syllabus and time-table will be sent to all 
students a week before the opening day of the course. 
Copies of the circulars, forms of application, and any 
further information may be obtained from the secretary, 
Central Association for Mental Welfare, 24, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.l. 


The German Society for Psychiatry will hold its annual 
meeting at Miinster in Westphalia from May 23rd to 
25th, when the following subjects will be discussed: 
clinical psychiatry and eugenics, introduced by Professor 
Bumke of Munich ; encephalography in psychiatry and 
cerebral pathology, introduced by Professor Jacobi o! 
Magdeburgj personality in psychotherapy, introduced, 
by Professor Kretschmer of Marburg ■ and psychiatry 
and racial hygiene, introduced by Professor Kudin oi 
Munich. 


We are informed that the appeal on behalf of the fund 
to raise a memorial to Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, cl whom 
an obituary notice appeared in the Journal of April 1st, 
1933, lias met with a gratifying .response. Tire sum 
already contributed amounts to £1,900, and the Executive 
Committee has decided to close the fund on June 23rd 
text. The Bishop of Croydon and Mr. Harold Norland 
rave been asked to present the money to the governors 
if the West China Union University, at their a ™ lia 
meeting to be held at Oxford on June 25th and • 
Cheques should be made payable to Mr. Harold J- 
norland, 2, Eaton Gate, S.W.l, % 

The number of blind persons in Italy, according to fte 
atest statistics, is about 25,000, as compared with --ej 
n 1911. The population of Italy, however, in 191 ■ ® 
14,000,000, as compared with 42,0 00,000 to-day, so ' 
ormerly the proportion of blind persons was *. P 
00,000, while now it is only 60. 

The Minister of Health has appointed Mr. J. A- 
lS secretary to the Deparfmentai Committee on the 
>f Hospital and other Public Buildings, and all comm 
ations relating to the work of the committee shown 
ddressed to him, at 2, Whitehall Gardens, S.Vt - ^ 

Professor Haven Emerson. M.D., of New York & 
lecn elected an Honorary Fellow of tlie Royal be > 
nstitute. . - 

The King has confirmed the appointment of Major • J* 
lallinan, C.B.E., to be a nominated member or 
cgislative Council of the Island of Jamaica. ^ 

The following have recently been elected ®«™ be i^ in ° g 
le Academic de Medecine: Foreign corr ; P°? Jca j 
lembsrs — Dr. Blanco Acevedo, professor ofc 
urgery at Monte Video, and Dr. Constantin Daniel,.!^ 

:ssor of clinical gynaecology at Bac *™? ’ { finical 
orresponding members— Dr. Paviot, profess o ^ 
.edicine at Lyons. Dr. Hal.prd, director oi the » 

:hool at Rouen, Dr. Bridie of Algiers, and V. r. 
asablanca. 
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All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR. British Medical Journal, B.M.A. House. TavistocK 
Square, W »C«l • 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communications should authenticate them witn 
their names, "not necessarily lor publication. . . 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, lavi- 
stock Square, W.C.l, on receipt ' of proofs. Authors over-seas, 
should indicate on MSS. if- reprints are required, as p tools are 

not sent abroad. .. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal is EUSTON 2111 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: “ 

EDITOR OF THE BEfT/SH MEDICAL JOURNAL, /Etiology 

Wcstcent, London. „ 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.). Articulate Wcstcent , London. 
MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra Wcstcent , London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
IS, Kildare Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin ; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and of the Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate. Edinburgh ; telephone: 
24361 Edinburgh). 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


An Unusual Sign in Diabetes Mellitus 
Dr. R. E. INI. Fawcett (Cirencester) writes: The following 
case is, I think, of sufficient interest to merit publication. 
A middle-aged man noticed tbat a white powdery sub- 
stance kept appearing on the sides of his shoes ; this 
happened in successive pairs of shoes after he had worn 
them a very short time. Thinking that there w<s some 
fault in the preparation of the leather, he returned a pair 
to the makers. The firm, which is a very well known one, 
sent the shoes to their analytical chemist, who reported 
t-at the substance was sugar, and suggested that the 
wearer worked with sugar ; he is, however, a tailor by 
trade. He was worried by this report, and came for advice. 
He gave a history of indifferent sleep, and slight, but 
definite, loss of weight. On examination of the urine it 
was found by Benedict's method to be loaded with sugar, 
and subsequent investigation has established the case as 
one of diabetes mellitus of moderate severity. The method 
bv which the diagnosis was arrived at is, I think, of 
interest, and I would be glad to know if such a condition 
is of at all frequent occurrence in diabetics. 

Women’s Shoes 

•* Pedipus ” writes from Yorkshire: What can ladies do to 
prevent the bunions, corns, etc., which we so , frequently 
see? Fashion demands that the shoe should be so narrow 
that the foot is crushed into it without complaint until 
the bunion arrives. Ladies' dress is x-ears ahead in comfort 
and hygiene of that of the opposite sex, and yet they still 
tolerate the fashionable shoe. High heels no doubt improve 
the appearance of the calf and ankle, but why crush the 
foot sideways? 

A, Sodden Toupee 

" G M. R.” writes: A lady aged 50 who wears a toupee 
through partial loss of hair complains that it deteriorates 
rapidly. This, the coiffeur says, is due to ” acid sweat.” 
Can any reader kindly suggest a remedy? 

Mate Leaves for Rheumatism 

" Inquirer” writes: The leaves of mate — a Paraguay plant 
—have been vaunted as a specific for rheumatism. Is there 
any evidence that the taking of the infusion of these leaves 
has been beneficial? 

Chronic Gonococcal Infection 

“ AI. S.” writes from Burma in reply to ” Perplexed’s ” 
inquiry (February 24th, p. 363): I would suggest passage 
of both anterior and posterior urethral sounds on alternate 
weeks, ami light massage over the same. The patient 
ehouid have two to three doses of manganese butvrate 
to start with, once in three to seven davs. depending 
on the reaction, and then a course of mixed detoxicated 
vaccines (stock), giving large doses, and a series of sterile 
milk injections (2 to 5 c.cm. for each dose), gh-en intrn- 


muscularly. Orally, hexamine and sodium benzoate, in 
mixture, can be alternated with other milder antiseptics, 
like pyridium and acrifiavine. As it is a very chronic in- 
fection, if irrigations are used at all, only the mildest should 
be used, and those infrequently. - Such drugs are acrifiavine 
and potassium permanganate, with an occasional irrigation 
with silver nitrate. I am assuming that " Perplexed ” has 
not got a diathermy apparatus. 

Income Tax 
Car Transactions __ 

" \V. B. S.” bought a second-hand ” S ” car for £52 10s. 
on June 13th, 1933, and sold it for £28 10s. on November 
6th, 1S33, buying a new ” F " car on the same date 
for £126 10s. Should he claim depreciation or renewals? 

The inspector of taxes calculates the allowance as 
follows : 

Depreciation: *' S "car, 15 per cent, of £52 10s. 

- for twenty-one weeks £3 3 7 

"F” car, 15 per cent, of £126 10s. 

for twenty-one weeks £7 13 1 

Say £11 0 0 

Obsolescence : £52 10s. - (£3 depreciation allowed 
and £2S 10s. received for sale 
=) £31 10s. net £21. 

Those allowances are Jthe best obtainable. If cost of 
renewal were claimed the amount due would be £52 10s. — 
£28 10s. = £24, and the ” depreciation ” claim would be 
excluded. 

Car Used but No Car Allowance Received 
** Asst. T.O.” is required to do visiting as part of his work, 
but receives no allowance other than bus fares. He bought 
a car in July, 1933, and uses it about equally for work and 
pleasure. How should he proceed to obtain an allowance 
for income tax of Has current expenditure? 

\* As " Asst. T.O.” holds an office of empk^ment his 
assessment is governed by the rules of Schedule E, and he 
will be required to show that the car expenditure is incurred 
"necessarily” in the performance of the duties of his 
office — that is, in making his visits, not in travelling to and 
from his residence. As the emplojdng authority apparently 
considers that bus fares are adequate payments, he will 
probably have some difficulty in satisfying the tax autho- 
rities that the car expense is ” necessary." However, lie 
had better launch the claim by showing a specific deduc- 
tion in his return for the current year on the basis of a 
reasonable proportion of his running expenditure between 
July, 1933, and April, 1934, and in due course explain the 
position fully if it should become 'necessary. 

Basis of Assessment — Assistant 

“ D - p - H.” earned £250 during the year 1933-4 by working 
as a locumtenent. For all the year 1934-5 he is employed 
as an assistant at a salary of £500. On which 

income will his allotment for 1934-5 be based? 

V On the £500 ; as holding the specific appointment 
of jM.O.H. he is assessable under Schedule E, whereas his 
former earnings fell under Schedule D, and the change 
necessitates a fresh start, which results in assessment on the 
current year’s earnings for 1934-5. 

Expense Incurred by Assistant 
-, 1S en S a 8 ec ^ as 2111 outdoor assistant, receiving a 
salary plus car allowance at £1 per week. He has had 
to take a special house belonging to his' chief at a rental 
of -5s. per week inclusive. Can he deduct (a) part of 
rent, wages of maid, etc., and (b) the excess of his actual 
car running cost over the allowance? 

V (a) Yes ; so far as the expenses are really increased by 
the professional work — in the circumstances probably quite 
a small amount. ( b ) Yes ; provided all the cost arising out 
of private use is excluded. 

Purchase* of Practice and Debts — Basis of Assessment 

?: F i . h ?f bou g ht out his partner, and has paid him 
his share of the outstanding bills ; the money outstanding 
is now coming in. Is he liable lor tax on those receipt! 
as income ? ^ 

*** receipts from his former partner’s share of the 

- outstanding debts are not “ income ’’ to “ S. P. G.” he 

bought them, and to him they represent a return of capital 
On the other hand, he is noiv liable for the full earnings 
of the practice, and for the first rear- or two of his sole 
proprietorship of the practice the Revenue authorities will 
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not be content to accept as the gross income o£ the whole 
... cash received from only a part of the practice. They 
" , be entitled to require " S. P. G ." to depart from the 
cash basis and adopt the “earnings" or “book debts" 
jasis or the future ; or, as an alternative, may be willing 
to accept the cash basis on condition that the whole of the 
receipts ate brought into the computation, even though ‘a 
part may represent capital and not income so far as he is 
concerned. 

" Child Allowance " 

A. B. has a .son 22 years of age who is taking a postal 
correspondence course for an accountancy examination* — 
working on it at home the whole of his time. Can " A. B.” 
claim the allowance for this financial j'ear? 

% % The matter is governed by Section 21 of the Finance. 
Act, 1920, and the relative requirement is that the child 
is receiving full-time instruction at any university, 
college, school, or other educational establishment/' We 
do not know of any judicial decision on the matter, but 
in our opinion a vocational postal course of tuition would 
not provide sufficient ground for a claim. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Barbiturate Poisoning 

Messrs. May and Baker Limited, manufacturing chemists, 
Dagenham, London, write: Our attention has been drawn 
to the letter by Dr. Stafford Geddes with this heading in 
vour issue of April 14th (p, 6S9), dealing with the cumu- 
lative effect of the barbituric group of drugs. We must 
confess that it docs not appear to us that the case described 
affords any proof of the cumulative effect of the .drugs 
referred to. The dosage of sodium snneryl should be based 
on the weight of the patient, and it would be interesting 
to know what the weight of the 1 patient was. The patient 
was " apparently '* in good health, but it is not evident 
that any subsequent examination was made to establish 
whether this really was the case. We know of only one 
death caused by soneryl, and. that in the case of a lady 
whose general slate of health was such that she should 
definitely riot have taken a hypnotic of any description. 
She actually took a very large overdose. We do, however, 
know of cases where up to 100. tablets of soneryl have been 
taken, and the patient recovered. In one instance 1,500 
grains were taken in a month. Wc maintain that soneryl 
is the least toxic of all barbituric acid derivatives, and 
a perfectly safe drug when administration is carefully con- 
trolled by a medical man. 

Handy-women and Puerperal Sepsis 
" Q. Q.” writes: There is one factor which is persistently 
ignored in these discussions, and that is the problem of the 
untrained nurse. Practitioners arc not supposed to attend 
maternity cases with untrained persons, but they do so in 
scores of cases, and I have to also. In these times of 
poverty, even if maternity benefit is available, there is not 
sufficient to pay both a doctor and a trained nurse, and 
hence the poor patient and the doctor have no choice. The 
- remedy is not easy, but I suggest that the local public 
assistance committees take these cases on their merits and 
grant assistance, provided, of course, that the practice of 
these women was dec fared illegal. A few of these women are 
trustworthy, but many are not, and I have refused to 
attend cases with some, with the risk of the loss of the 
patients and much unpleasantness. Numerous examples of 
their irregularities can be given, which the medical officers 
of health and practitioners are up against. While attending 
a normal case an untrained person may have been in contact 
with a puerperal case or an abortion, and may be doing all 
kinds of nursing in the neighbourhood, septic or otherwise, 
which the attending doctor may know nothing about. 
Kecently I had to report a woman to the M.O.H. here for 
doing vaginal examinations, without any precautions, before 
jnv arrival at a easel Surely this is a direction in which 
improvement could be made? 

The Yo ung Idea on Health 

Over 25,000 children in elementary schools in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland sat down one day in October last 
. to answer five questions on how best to avoid disease. 
The best answers from each school, 582 in all, were sent 
up to the Empire Health Week Committee of the Koyal 
Sanitary Institute for adjudication and the assessors have 
now made their award, which is signed by Dr. George F. 
Buchan as chairman of council. A medal will be presented 
to each of the winners, • while the successful schools will 
hold the two challenge shields for a year. Begun on a 
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and^’QaccnTa^ U ,°/ nio “' a " d «> a Co/oli/^ The Ki,“ 

SK competition 

Shfch te C&li? / * m 5J* a Of the subject 

are ,,neon/n, : o ‘ , lllP ' r teaching. Some of the answers 
™?ne ° T ' ..° n , e b °y was asketl to describe the 

E , 1,0 said - " » a bundle of boars 

tom the/ Tl P r a n £i the back an<1 folds the ribs 

together. The skull sits ori one end and I sit on the other." 

> Treatment of Bilharzia Disease 

r * C.wvston (Durban) writes: The discovery ‘of 

specifics has fostered the impression that parasites may 
be destroyed by a sufficiently large dose ol a drug, even 
t/ioug/i its value is sometimes greatly enhanced by the 
addition of other drugs and by the use of vaccines. If 
antimony alone were responsible for the death of schisto- 
somes a remedy would depend entirely on its antimony 
content, and the required dose of tartar emetic would cure 
a case of bilharzia disease in less than a month. Success 
depends rather on certain changes which are gradually 
brought about in the blood of patients whilst under the 
influence of antimony, which, in therapeutic doses, is an 
excellent.-, hepatic stimulant. These changes are hindered 
by anything which upsets the general health, and attempts 
at the rapid destruction of these large blood parasites may 
even be dangerous. The changes m the constitution ol 
the blood are indicated by the response to the complement- 
fixation test and by the eosinophil count. These changes 
help to explain why recent infections with a high tnsino- 
pbilia arc more difficult to cure than chronic infections. 
Toxic effects may cause the temporary disappearance of 
* escaping ova. The final lest of cure is evidenced by their 
permanent absence from both urine and laeces, by the 
return to normal of the eosinophil count six to eight weeks 
after treatment has been discontinued, and by the general 
improvement of the health. Evidence to show that ihe 
male parasites are dead has always been omitted fo® 0 
records ol alleged cures where treatment has been con- 
tinued for less than four weeks. Tartar emetic has been 
shown to effect a true cure when skilfully administewi 
over a period of one month. Other preparations usually 
requiie to be given in two distinct' courses before l»th«o- c 
and female parasites are destroyed. 

Allotments for the Unemployed 

The Allotments Committee (Friends House, Euston Km-* 
N.W.3) announces that it has accumulated a fund out o 
which it can offer seeds, potatoes, tools, 'and fertilisers a 
greatly reduced prices for unemployed men and women, 
those who are recovering from a bout of unempleymcn , 
and others who are seriously impoverished. Iwip " ’ 
already been given to. 100,000 unemployed men, and it 
hoped to increase this number considerably during t * 
current year. Information about the obtaining o la i 
ments is available at the offices ol town clerks, 
exchanges, or from the Allotments Committee. y e 
the scheme can also be obtained from Friends 
(Form II). It is added that cultivation of an ah 
does not affect a claim for unemployment benefit. 

“The Ooen Door ” j . 

Under the titlo " The Open Door " Dr. Barnardos ° - 

18-26, Stepney Causeway, E. 1, have issued an 
booklet showing how orphan and destitute hop 
are rescued from pitiful surroundings, given a new _ ' . 

ment, and trained for ways of useful citizenship, i fVff 
is apt. because under the charter no destitute cma. fl 
refused admission. In 1932 alone 1,735 
passed through the open door, and more ;' , ? n ,, ; s0I tcl 

people, trained and equipped, passed out mm > • 

The family supported by Dr. Barnardo s « m ^ jrj 
numbers S.47S boys and girls and babies , nt.IO 2 
average five newcomers join it every day. « . ■ 

children have been admitted. 

The photograph of Dr. David Lees 

obituary notice on April 7th was ta J™ „j,' 

Baird, scientific instrument maker, of Edint/wg • 

Vacancies . , c0 «cges, 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, meo hospita b 
and of vacant resident and other appoint'* , of out 
40, 41, 42, 4.1, miu 


will be found at pages 39 40 41, 42, 4. , ^ t0 parted' 

advertisement columns, and advertisements i a a „ ( ) t,- 
sliips, assistantships, and focumtenencies at pag a(h . fr tot- 

A short summary of vacant posts , notified .» i , JS . 

ment columns appears m the Supplement P 
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STRANGULATED HERNIA 

ITS PREVENTION AND TREATMENT UNDER LOCAL AND OTHER 
ANAESTHETICS 

BY 

R. WOOD POWER, M.B., F.R.C.S.I. 

SURGEON. HEREFORD GENERAL HOSPITAL 


The object o£ this paper is to record the results obtained 
by operation upon strangulated hernia under local and 
other anaesthetics. X have noticed that under the former 
the patients have less post-operative shock, their condition 
gives rise to less anxiety, and their eventual recovery' is 
less hazardous and more rapid, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is the anaesthetic par excellence for this 
condition, and that it should invariably be employed. 
In discussing such vast subjects as toxaemia, pulmonary 
complications, and shock, I have only considered them 
from the anaesthetic point of view. Finally, I have 
endeavoured to show how strangulated hernia should 
become a tragedy of the past. 

The treatment of strangulated hernia within recent 
years has been very scantily reviewed and too " infre- 
quently discussed. At the Centenary Meeting of the 
British Medical Association, when the subject of intestinal 
obstruction was debated by the Section of Surgery, one 
was struck by the absence of any special reference to 
strangulated hernia. This is all the more to be wondered 
at if one refers to the admirable statistics prepared by 
Vick 1 * for that discussion ; nearly half the cases (3,267 
out of 6,892) of intestinal obstruction were due to strangu- 
lated or obstructed hernias. The importance of this sub- 
ject may be judged from the fact that each year in 
England and Wales, according to the Registrar-General's 
returns, over 2,000 people die from strangulated hernia. 
If one takes Vick's mortality rate of 18 per cent., then 
over 11,000 operations are performed yearly upon this 
condition. 

I do not intend to give detailed statistics of the various 
types and complications of strangulated hernia. Anyone 
requiring such information should read Frankau’s- excel- 
lent paper, in which he has reviewed 1,4S7 cases from the 
various London hospitals. I find that my figures, though 
small, compare favourably with his. 

The care of a patient with a strangulated hernia may 
be broadly divided into two stages: first, when he is in 
the hands of his own doctor, and secondly, when the 
surgeon takes charge. It was customary' among surgeons 
at one time to throw the blame for the death of these 
patients upon the general practitioner. This day has 
rightly gone, and Sir Henry Newland 3 further emphasized 
this point when he said : 

" It is all very well for surgeons with one accord to excuse 
themselves, and to assert that the responsibility for that 
death-dealing delay is not theirs. The fact remains that 
acute intestinal obstruction is a surgical condition. It is to 
the surgeons attached to the medical schools throughout the 
Empire that the profession looks for light and learning.” 

I can only recollect two cases where the diagnosis was 
missed by the doctor in charge; in the first there was a 
small femoral hernia in a y'oung girl, who unfortunately 
had a gangrenous bowel by the time the operation was 
performed, and died the following day, and in the second 
no examination was made, but luckily the patient 
recovered. 

The Question of Taxis 

When the general practitioner is called to a case there 
are two lines of treatment open to him, the first of which 
is taxis. Taxis should only be attempted in the early 
stages of strangulation, and should always be gentle. It 


is impossible to lay down a definite time limit after which 
taxis is dangerous ', it entirely depends upon the degree 
of strangulation. If I were pressed to state such a time 
limit, I would say that it was unwise to attempt this 
form of reduction if the strangulation had existed for 
more than' four or five hours. The general practitioner, 
as a rule, has a limited experience in dealing with such 
cases ; it is far safer to leave the attempt to the surgeon, 
who is generally better fitted to judge whether taxis is 
advisable or not. To effect a reduction en masse in a 
hospital where an immediate operation can be carried out 
is dangerous enough, but to attempt reduction in the 
patient's home, perhaps many miles from a hospital, may 
result in a catastrophe causing death. 

When attempting taxis I have found it useless to grasp 
the fundus of the hernia and apply pressure at this point ; 
it only causes further distension and congestion of the 
neck of the sac — the very place where relaxation is re- 
quired. The reasoning of this must be apparent to all 
surgeons who use the gridiron incision for appendicectomy. 
In those cases in which it is necessary to deliver the whole 
caecum out of the wound for the removal of a high retro- 
caecal appendix, we have all experienced . the difficulty 
at times of returning the bowel to the abdomen, and we 
all know how futile it is to grasp the caecum at its most 
dependent part and attempt to reduce it ; such a pro- 
cedure is never successful, and must cause damage to the 
bowel. The correct method is to replace it in the reverse 
order from which it was extracted — that is, the part lying 
between the edges of the wound is first returned to the 
| abdomen, and as each succeeding portion of the intestine 
enters the wound it is replaced in the same manner. A 
strangulated hernia is an exactly similar condition, and 
if we hope to reduce it we must act on the same -basis. 
The best method of taxis is to apply pressure at the' neck 
of the sac or as near it as possible ; direct pressure at 
this point will contract the neck of the sac and, if the 
constriction is not too firm, reduction may take place 
and the remaining bowel follow quite easily. This may 
be feasible in an early case of inguinal hernia, especially 
if the thigh is flexed and internally rotated to relax the 
pillars of the ring, but it is quite impossible in a femoral 
hernia. In the latter, taxis should bn no account be 
attempted either by the general practitioner or by the 
surgeon. It is quite impossible' to reach the neck of the 
sac, and any attempt at reduction will only damage the 
bowel further and possibly cause a nipture. I have never 
known a femoral hernia reduced by taxis, and any attempt 
to do so should be looked upon as dangerous practice. 
The same remarks apply to umbilical hernias in stout 
people : it is impossible to reach the neck of the sac. and 
so reduction is impracticable. 

Should taxis fail, or if it has been deemed inadvisable, 
there is a second line of treatment open to the doctor 
on the spot — that is, to raise the end of the bed. This 
allows the distended bowel to fall away from the hernial 
opening, and must, I think, 'reduce the pressure at this 
point ; in addition, it has a traction tendency. I have 
known several cases reduce themselves by this method, 
especially if morphine has been administered. It should 
never be used as an alternative to operation unless such 
has been refused, but may be employed while preparations 
are -being made for the removal of the patient. 

13S26] ' 
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When tlie surgeon takes charge of the case the question 
of mortality at once presents itself, and may be considered 
under four heads : the social status of the patient, 
toxaemia, pulmonary complications, and shock. 

Social Status of the Patient 

The social status of the patient appears to be one of 
the chief factors in connexion with the mortality of 
strangulated hernia. By this I mean that the hospital 
class of patient seldom sends for his doctor until the 
case is far advanced, whereas the well-to-do patient will 
not tolerate the pain and discomfort for anything like the 
same length of time. There can be no doubt that if all 
cases of strangulated hernia were operated upon within 
the first few hours, the mortality would be extremely 
small. The present high mortality is very largely due 
to delay in operating. This delay is more marked in 
rural districts, where distance, conveyance, and the 
scarcity of doctors have all to be taken into account. 

In considering the immediate causes of death — namely, 
toxaemia, pulmonary complications, and shock — the 
question arises : How are we to minimize these complica- 
tions? This point presented itself to me some years ago, 
and since then I have been working methodically in an 
attempt to reduce the mortality. I have observed that 
many patients who die never appear to rally from the 
operation, and I have come to the conclusion that if 
these cases were operated upon under local anaesthesia 
they would stand a far greater chance of recovery. 


a stomach tube after a patient has vomited, when large 
quantities can be drawn off. This overflow retention 
must be regarded in the same serious light as retention 
of urine in the bladder ; in the latter condition we get 
back pressure on the kidneys and the consequent amassing 
of poisonous substances in the blood, while in the former 
we get toxins of a very lethal nature remaining in the 
system, if the stomach is not kept empty to receive them. 
Nothing brings more comfort to vomiting patients than 
a gastric lavage, after which they settle ' down to a 
slumber more restful than any drug can produce. 

Shock 

The fourth cause of death — shock — occurs in advanced' 
cases. -No one would consider anaesthetizing a patient 
suffering from shock following an accident unless it were 
imperative, yet here ive have a patient on the very verge 
of this condition. It is little wonder that such patients 
never regain consciousness, and rapidly succumb after the 
operation. Spinal anaesthesia, as we know, causes a 
fall in blood pressure' with resultant shock ; this anaes-' 
thctic method is excellent when the abdomen has to be 
opened for intestinal obstruction, but people who suffer 
from strangulated hernia are olten, as I have stated, 
aged and infirm, and it seems unreasonable to anaesthetize 
half the body, and so predispose them to shock, when 
a limited circumscribed area of anaesthesia is all that is 
required. 

Cause of Death 


Toxaemia 

Everyone is aware of the early and extreme toxaemia 
associated with intestinal obstruction. If a small portion 
of the liver be removed at an operation for intestinal 
obstruction and sectioned it will be found that the cells 
show cloudy swelling. If a similar section is made from 
the liver of a patient who has died from intestinal obstruc- 
tion it will be difficult to recognize the liver cells at all. 
The venous return from the intestine passes by way of 
the portal vein to the liver, and permeates the liver cells. 
This blood contains highly virulent toxins, and accounts 
for the condition of the liver cells just described. To 
put any further strain on the liver cells must lessen the 
chance of recovery, and by administering chloroform, 
or a mixture of chloroform and ether, we are undoubtedly 
doing this, for chloroform is poisonous to the liver and 
in advanced cases causes necrosis of its cells. Chloroform, 
then, should on no account be used in operations for 
strangulated hernia, and Frankau’s figures show the 
highest mortality from this anaesthetic. 1 am quite 
convinced that it makes the difference in many cases 
between life and death. 

Pulmonary Complications 

It is well known that many of these patients are chronic 
bronchitlcs, ■ and that the hernia is gradually enlarged 
by constant coughing. To administer ether in these cases 
is to run a very grave risk of setting up pulmonary com- 
plications, for such patients are usually aged and infirm, 
and readily show signs of pulmonary' congestion. One 
of the frequent causes of pulmonary involvement is the 
inhalation of highly infective material from the stomach, 
cither during the induction of the anaesthesia or following 
the operation. The chances of this can be greatly reduced 
by careful lavage of the stomach both before and after- 
operation. The stomach in cases of intestinal obstruction 
and peritonitis can be compared to a bladder with over- 
flow retention, for as a rule vomiting does not occur until 
the- stomach becomes full. What is vomited is usually 
of an overflow nature ; this can be verified by passing 


There have been fourteen deaths in seventy-eight of 
my cases, giving a mortality of 17.94 per cent. If refer- 
ence is made to Table I the various causes of death will 
bo found tabulated, together with the type of anaesthetic 
used in each case. 

Table 1 - - 


Anaesthetic Employed 


Cause of Death i No. of Cases j I 

S <c“>i 

: I — ' 


Toxaemia 

8 

2 

4 

2 

Peritonitis ... ... 

2 

- 

I 

1 

Pulmonary 

1 


1 


Shock 

3 

1 

2 




Eight patients died from toxaemia — that is, they 
survived the immediate shock of the operation and 
succumbed within, as a rule, the next forty-eight hours. 
Two of these deaths occurred following spinal, four follow- 
ing general, and two following local anaesthesia. The 
degree of toxaemia depends on two factors: first, the 
time the strangulation has existed, and secondly, 
intensity. If this condition were to continue there must 
come a time when any form of operation will fad ™ 
save the patient’s life, but it is the period immediately 
preceding this stage that is the important one, and. i 
is this period, I think, where the employment os loca 
anaesthesia can make all the difference between h e an 
feath. Two patients died from peritonitis ; the) " e 
very advanced cases, in which the bowel was 011 
gangrenous at the operation. Such cases art us 
aopeless, for a generalized peritonitis on the 
ixtreme toxaemia is more than the patients can 
line patient who was operated upon under genera ‘ , nh 
.hesia died from pulmonary complication on me 
lay. Three patients died after the completion ^ 
iperation, and must be classified under s 0 ’ encra l' 

ipinal anaesthesia was used ; in the other ' S 
.naesthetic was given. 
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Table II shows the percentage mortality under each 
anaesthetic. The high mortality rate under spinal anaes- 
thesia is accounted for by the fact that it was used in 
a small number of serious cases some years ago when 
stovaine was in vogue. I have often found this drug to 
cause an alarming fall in blood pressure, and it has now, 
I believe, been largely replaced by percaine and tropa- 
cocaine. There were eight deaths in thirty-eight cases 


T \ble II . — Mortality Hate under each Anaesthetic 


- 

Xo. of Cases 

No. of Deaths 

Mortality 

Percentage 

Spinal 

6 

3 

50.0 

General (C. and E.) ... 

33 

8 

21.05 

Local j 

31 

3 

8.82 


under general anaesthesia, giving a mortality of 21.05 per 
cent., and three deaths in thirty -four cases under local 
anaesthesia, giving a mortality of 8.82 per cent. The cases 
operated upon under lecal anaesthesia have been an 
uninterrupted series, so that all types and conditions are 
included. These figures are admittedly small, but still 
they are sufficiently suggestive to point to the fact 
that local anaesthesia is the ideal one for operations 
on cases of strangulated hernia. 


The Inguinal Opera ti on 

I do not wish to dwell on the technique of this opera- 
tion, except to make a few remarks on' the repair of the 
hernial opening. When the sac has been removed my 
procedure is to turn down a flap of fascia from the internal 
oblique and suture it to Poupart's ligament, which is 
scarified to receive it. These two raw areas of fascia 
unite firmly, and make a strong and lasting floor to the 
inguinal canal. It was my custom at one time to take 
strips of fascia from the thigh for this repair, but I now 
consider this unnecessary, except in rare instances. The 
graft from the internal oblique is a living one, and I have - 
not yet experienced any ill effects from the use, of it. In 
large hernias in elderly patients I remove the cord and 
testicle'; this permits complete closure of the inguinal 
canal, and adds greater strength to the wound. In these 
cases, after the internal oblique fascia has been sutured 
to Poupart’s ligament, the upper edge of the external 
oblique is sutured to the same position, the lower edge 
overlaps this, and is sutured down in completion of the 
operation. This operation provides a treble layer of 
fascia, and I have never seen a recurrence of the hernia. 
When it is completed the scrotum is raised and firmly 
bandaged to the pubis to prevent the occurrence of an 
haematoma. 

The Femoral Operation 


Operative Technique 

On admission the patient is examined and taxis tried, 
if it be deemed advisable. Failing this the stomach 
is washed out until the fluid returns clear ; the foot of 
the bed is then raised and the patient given 1/4 grain 
of morphine and 1/100 grain of hyoscine ; the area for 
operation is shaved and the usual preparation of the skin 
carried out. I cannot speak too highly of the effect of 
twilight sleep, for by the time the patient is ready to 
go to the theatre he is invariably sound asleep, and 
can only be_ moused with difficulty. These drugs are 
seen at their best in patients who have been in pain and 
without sleep for some time ; these people have no 
recollection of going to the theatre or undergoing the 
operation. On several occasions I have been asked by 
them next morning when the operation was going to take 
place. I prefer these two drugs to the barbiturates ; 
they are less toxic, simpler to administer, and more 
certain in their action. If one of the barbiturates is 
preferred, it should be given intravenously, since it is 
very doubtful if a secreting stomach has the power to 
absorb it. 

When the patient’ reaches the operating theatre he is 
at once placed upon the table, and the area for operation 
infiltrated with 1 per cent, ksrocaine. This drug is of 
Brit sh manufacture and extremely cheap ; I have em- 
ployed it in all my cases, and have found it as efficient 
as any other. It is non-toxic, and I have used as much 
as sixteen ounces at an operation without any ill effect. 
I infiltrate with Labot’s syringe and needle ; this needle 
is fine and long, and allows practically the whole area 
to be infiltrated through the one puncture. The needle 
is inserted about an inch and a half internal to the anterior 
superior spine ; the deep tissues are first infiltrated around 
the hernial swelling, next the subcutaneous tissues, and 
finally the needle is reinserted at the top of the sc/otum 
and passed up along the spermatic cord beneath the 
hernial sac to the internal ring, and this area infiltrated 
this is a most important area to anaesthetize if the 
operation is to be painless, and it cannot be reached by 
a direct route. If this is not done there is bound to be 
pain when- dealing with the peritoneum. - 


In considering the femoral operation we have the choice 
of two approaches — namely, the inguinal or Lotheisen’s/ 
or the femoral, associated with the name of Lockwood. 
Of the two the inguinal route is the better, and is more 
frequently employed. The advantages of this operation 
are; (1) the constricted neck of the sac is easier 
to deal with ; (2) a better inspection of the in- 
testine can be carried out and a resection per- 
formed if necessary ; (3) it allows better repair of the 
wound .; and (4) there is less danger of wounding the 
bladder or an abnormal obturator artery. ' The real danger 
of the femoral operation is the possibility of the bowel 
slipping back into the abdomen before the sac is opened, 
and thus preventing a proper examination being carried 
! out - Those who employ the femoral route claim that it 
I is a quicker operation, and this is undoubtedly a fact, 

1 but I do not think the saving of a few minutes (especially 
when local anaesthesia is used) outweighs the advantages 
of the inguinal operation. I only perform this operation 
in early cases, when the necessity of a resection is unlikely 
and the patient a poor operative risk. 

When repairing the hernial orifice I bring down a living 
graft from the internal oblique, as in the inguinal opera- 
tion, and suture it to the pectineus fascia. I think this 
is a wise procedure, for Husted* has reported 21 to 3? 
per cent, of recurrences following the operation of suturing 
Poupart s ligament to the pectineus fascia or the 
periosteum of the pubic bone. 

Hey Groves has introduced a modification into Lothei- 
sen’s operation which is worthy of note. It consists in 
detaching Poupart's ligament Irom the pubic bone and 
turning it outwards, after which the sac can be l : fted 
from its bed without any difficulty. I had a verv striking 
j exam P' e recently of the usefulness of this, when I came 
across a very inflamed and adherent sac of a femoral 
hernia, which turned out to contain a pus tub" To 
have attempted to deal with it in the ordinarv manner 
would have caused considerable damage, and the probable 
rupture of the tube into the abdominal cavity. This 
modification is to be strongly recommended in those cases 
where one is led to expect some damage to the bowel 
for even very gentle manipulation may cause a rupture 
of the intestine if it is damaged. P 
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The Umbilical Oferation 

The Mayo- operation is the. operation o£ choice in this 
type of hernia.- After the sac has been removed and the 
peritoneum closed, the fascia of the rectus sheath is 
overlapped and sutured in position. The transverse 
incision is usually employed. 

After-treatment 

In cases of strangulated hernia the usual post-operative 
treatment to combat toxaemia and shock is carried out, 
and stomach lavage is continued until the patient ceases to 
vom.t. 

Prevention of Strangulated Hernia 

I have already stated that over 2,000 people die yearly 
from strangulated hernia, and I hope I have outlined a 
method by which this mortality can be reduced ; but if 
things continue as they are we shall still have a heavy 
death roll. 1 here is a way, and only" one, by which we 
can eradicate this mortality * that is a radical cure of 
the hernia as soon as it appears. Wilkie 3 has stated : 

" If we are to reduce the distressingly high mortality in 
acute intestinal obstruction I believe nt must spread the 
knowledge of the early signs of the malady, first, among 
our students and practitioners, and secondly, among the 
public, through our health organizations." 

There can be no doubt as to the wisdom of these words 
in cases other than strangulated hernia, but why in this 
condition should we advise students and practitioners to 
await until strangulation has occurred? We have taught 
them in the past the wisdom of removing a troublesome 
appendix before it can cause serious symptoms ; surely 
the time has come to teach them the same about a 
hernia. As to the public, we can teach a certain class, 
but there is a far larger class which we shall never 
educate. I have heard this. " spreading of knowledge” 
advocated ever since I qualified, but one has only to refer 
to the Registrar-General’s returns (Table III) for the 
decade 1921-30 to realize that this is bearing little Iruit, 
for strangulated hernia is on the increase. 


Table III. — Registrar-General's Rclutas, 1S21-30 


Cause ot Death 

Sex 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925: 

1926 

1927 

1928 

j 1929 

1 1953 

Strangulated 

hernia 

M 

752 

£30 

822: 

867 j 

830 

812 

957 1 

$93 

1,090 

j 950 

F 

j 900 

885 

916 

947 

931 

923 

1,008 

974 

1,039 

1,032 

Appendicitis 

M 

1,474 

1,521 

1.GC8 

1,545 

1,621 

1,535 

1,521 

1,623 

1.657 

1,693 


F 

1,237 

1,211 

1.218 

1,211 

1.238 

1,175 

1,236 

1,245 

1 

1,159 

1,248 


If one refers again to Table IH and compares the death 
rate for strangulated hernia during the past decade with 
that of appendicitis one must be struck with the nearness 
of approach of these figures. No medical man would 
allow a patient to go about with a grumbling appendix, 
yet the country is teeming with men and women going 
about their daily work with hernias, not realizing that 
the mortality nearly approaches that of appendicitis. 
Are medical men fully alive to the significance of these 
figures, and, more important, do they impress the mean- 
ing of them on their patients? I think the answer must 
be° in the negative, for I know of no greater prejudice 
among general practitioners than that against advising 
operative cure for hernias in patients over the age of 45. 

It is not my wish in this paper to disparage general 
practitioners in any way, but I cannot help feeling that 
the safety of this operation at the present time is not 
wholly realized by them. I hope that any who read 
this paper will acknowledge that I am making full allow- 
ances for their views when I say that up to a few years 
ago theirs was the accepted teaching— namely, that it 


was unwise to operate on such cases, as there was invari- 
ably recurrence. But since then Gallie has come toward 
and shown us how recurrence can be prevented by the 
use of fascial grafts. Gailie’s operation consists in taking 
strips of fascia lata from the thigh and interlacing them 
across the hernial opening. I have performed this-opera- 
tion on several occasions with most satisfactory results, 
but I only employ it in very large hemias where the 
tissues have been greatly stretched. The operation of 
fascial repair which I have previously described is a 
modification, and has the advantage of being a living 
graft. This operation performed under local anaesthesia 
is perfectly safe, and recurrences do not take place. 

The technique of the operation is the same as I have 
described above. In elderly patients I give an injection 
of ephedrine about ten minutes before the operation is 
started ; this greatly lessens any tendency to shock. Should 
they have a double hernia I perform two operations at 
fortnightly intervals. On returning to bed the patient 
is placed in the sitting position, and provided everything 
is satisfactory he is allowed to sit out of bed on the 
second or third day. This procedure is to be highly 
commended, since it lessens the chances of pulmonary 
complications, and, provided there is no strain on the 
fascial graft, it can do no harm. 

The truss has still its adherents, and will continue, 

I suppose, for the present, to have a certain amount of 
popularity. If it fulfilled all that is claimed for it, 
strangulated hernia would be unknown. When wc 
remember that some 1 1 ,000 people are operated upon, 
yearly we cannot with a clear conscience consider it as 
a satisfactory form of treatment. For some years I have 
invariably advised a radical cure for all types of hernia, 
and so far I have had no reason to regret this advice. 
All patients over 40 are operated upon under Joca! anaes- 
thesia. Table IV shows the number of patients, with age 

Table It*. — Operations upon Ron-strangulated Hernia under 
Local Anaesthesia 


Age No. ol Cases Deaths 

31-40 4 — 

41-50 16 — 

51-60 18 — 

61-70 27 — 

71-30 9 — 


incidence, on whom I have performed this operation, 
and I have not yet lost a single case. The few under 40 
were operated upon because of complications, usually 
pulmonary'. 

In conclusion I should again like to stress the safety 

01 this operation and the enormous saving of human life 
resulting from its timely use. 
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At a recent meeting of the Permanent C°n( ml 
e International Office ol Public Health Sir 
ichanan gave an account of an outbreak of acute P 
,-elitis which had occurred six weeks after the 
encement of the summer term in a boardings ^ 

s country, containing eighty-eight boys age 
18. Between June 10th and 30th, 1933, eleven 
teted the. disease, of whom five recover ' period, 
two to six days, two in a somewhat Io n P ~.j JC 
lr developed paralysis, and one died in four < | • j ( 
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VITAMINS A AND D: THEIR RELATION 
TO GROWTH AND RESISTANCE 
TO DISEASE 

BY 

ROBERT SUTHERLAND, M.D., D.P.H. 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, ABERDEENSHIRE 

Within the last twenty years, and especially during the 
last decade, there has accumulated an extensive literature 
on the subject of vitamins, which shows clearly that an 
adequate, though minute, amount of these accessory food 
factors in the diet is essential to the proper functioning 
of the animal organism. Of- the vitamins so far known, 
two of the most important are the fat-soluble vitamins 
A and D. 

ViTAarr.Y A 

Our knowledge regarding the functions' of vitamin A 
has been gained largely as the result of an ; mal experiment. 
It has been found that a deficiency of this vitamin inter- 
feres with the rate of growth in animals 1 2 3 ; produces 
a metaplasia and keratinization of mucous epithelia 
cells 4 4 * * 8 9 ; and increases the susceptibility to local 
infections of the degenerated epithelia/ 5 0 10 11 x - 1S No 
evidence of any effect upon general resistance to disease 
has been forthcoming. 

It would be unwise to assume, however, that conclusions 
drawn from animal experimentation can be rigidly applied 
to human beings in whom deprivation of vitamins is 
conditioned by naturally arising dietary deficiencies. For 
humane reasons the complete withdrawal of ail vitamin A 
from the diet is impossible. When compared with animal 
experiments, 'therefore, where it is the rule that the basal 
diet is complete and well balanced except for the absence 
of the vitamin to be tested, human experiments are com- 
plicated by the fact that the basal diet of many of the 
subjects is incomplete and imbalanced, and that the 
vitamins which are being investigated are only partially, 
if at all, deficient. Consequently it 'has been difficult- 
to obtain clear-cut results in man. 

Hess found no evidence of vitamin A supplements 
improving the rate of growth of children 14 ; and only one 
case has been reported where the degenerative changes 
of epithelia' occifrred as in animals. 7 15 Further, the 
evidence concerning the effects of vitamin supplements 
upon susceptibility to infection and resistance to estab- 
lished disease is conflicting, since a relation between 
vitamin A deficiency and infections has been found by 
some investigators, 1 * 17 » ” =‘ =* « =’ wh ile it has not been 
observed by others. 14 24 55 :t - 7 


Vitamin D 

It is now generally recognized that a deficiency c 
vitamin D interferes with the metabolism of calcium an, 
phosphorus.- - « « » « « When this facfc fs cQu 

w ith the observation that a slowing of the rate of gro\vt. 
of animals follows an upset of the calcium or phosphoru 
content of the blood,- 33 »• it seems highly probable tha 
an optimum amount of vitamin D.is necessarv if maximur 
growth is to proceed. Experiments on vitamin deficienc 
support this view. 13 33 Whether or not vitamin D play 
any part m determining susceptibility to infection is a 
\et unproved, as the evidence of different observers is a 
variance.* 13 36 33 a 


Ax Experiment upon School Children- 
In view of the uncertain state of our knowledge coi 
cerning the prophylactic and curative value of vitami 
supplements m man. and having regard to the fact th; 
large amounts of these substances are being prescribe 


at considerable • expense to the general community, it was 
felt that there was a definite need for a test of such 
preparations by a controlled experiment. Accordingly, 
for a -period of six months during the winter and spring 
of the school session 1931-2, a' concentrate of vitamins 
A and D was administered to 294 children of both sexes 
and of all ages from 5 to 15, attending the North School, 
Peterhead. These children were selected at random, and 
had as controls 281 contemporaries. It was shown by a 
census of the parents’ occupations that the pupils of this 
school were drawn almost entirely from the lower working 
classes. - - 

The purpose of the experiment was .to study the effect 
of the addition of supplements of vitamins A and D to 
the average home diet of children of the poorer classes. 
The effects " that were especially looked for were those 
upon growth, general nutrition, susceptibility to infection, 
and resistance to established disease. 

For a period of six months from November 9th, 1931, 
to May 15tb, 1932, each child in the treated group received 
one capsule of the vitamin concentrate twice daily — one 
in the morning and one in the afternoon of every day 
upon which it attended school. Each child in the control 
gronp was given instead, but at the same time, an arachis 
oil capsule, which was similar in taste but entirely defi- 
cient in vitamins. According to the statement of the 
manufacturers, one capsule of the vitamin concentrate 
contains 1,000 blue units (Carr-Price value) of vitamin A, 
and 1,200 international units of vitamin D. The children 
in the treated group were thus receiving the equivalent 
in vitamin A of over one ounce of cod-liver oil during 
each day that they attended school. 

Children who consistently experienced difficulty oi 
showed marked distaste when swallowing the capsules 
were eliminated during the first three weeks, and, before 
the experiment was concluded, others were eliminated 
because they were suffering . from tuberculosis or other 
serious illness, or because they had left school, or because 
they were absent at the time of the second examination. 1 ' 
In the last event, however, they were included in the 
observations recorded below regarding the incidence of 
•disease. By all these eliminations the- numbers in the 
experiment were reduced from 326 in the experimental 
group and 325 in the control group to 294 and 281 
respectively. 

MEaSL-RE.ME.VTS 


Each child was physically examined at the beginning 
and at the end of the experiment by the writer, who did 
not know to which group the pupil belonged. It was 
found impracticable to weigh ’the children without cloth- 
ing, and they were therefore weighed and measured in 
their indoor garments. In order that a fair comparison 
might be made between the findings at the two examina- 
t.ons, however, the number of garments was counted 
on each occasion, an average weight per garment was 
determined for each 2-year age group, and an allowance 
was made for any difference in the. number of garments 

L h Vr? d examination - The height was measured 
Without footwear to the nearest eighth of an inch, and 
the weight to the nearest eighth of a pound. 


It was recognized, of course, that quantitative measun 
ments are the most reliable of the observations that ca 
e made at a physical examination, but a wealth of othc 
valuable criteria of comparison of health and of resisl 
ance to cisease would have been lost had the examinatio 
been restricted to them. 

If the examiner is unaware which of his subjects belon 
to the experimental group and which to the contrc 
group, if he sets down in writing fixed standards by whirl 
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Lc can measure the degree of abnormality, of each factor 
and to which he can refer before undertaking the second 
examination, if each individual is examined for. the 
presence or absence of all the factors which are to be 
analysed, and, most important of all, if examinations 

rom which comparisons are to be made are carried out 
by the same observer, then these “ clinical ” observations 
may be of the utmost value as data of comparison. In 
the present instance all these requirements were met, and 
the data in question were obtained by the use of certain 
standards which, though they might vary with each 
examiner, were reasonably constant when used by the 
Same observer at both examinations. Observations based 
on these fixed standards were made upon the general 
nutrition and development of the child ; its posture ; 
the width of the subcostal angle and the breadth of the 
shoulders ; the development of the breasts in females ; 
the condition of the teeth ; the presence or absence of 
enlargement of the tonsils and of the cervical lymphatic 
glands, of nasal catarrh,, of external eye disease, of nail 
biting, or of anaemia, as determined by a clinical exam- 
ination of, the - conjunctiva, .lips, palate, arid finger-nails ; 
and the degree of cleanliness as measured by the presence 
or absence of head-nits or vermin and of flea-bites on the 
body. It will be noted that observations were made on 
certain factors upon which the vitamin concentrate could 
not be expected to have any effect. Such observations, 
however, were found to be of value in establishing the 
initial comparability of the groups. 

Record of Illness 

In order that an indication might he obtained of the 
effect, if any, of the vitamin supplements upon suscepti- 
bility to infection and resistance to established disease, 
a record of the number of days of illness from specified 
diseases observed in school or the cause of absence ivas 
kept by the teachers from January 5th to May 20th, 1932, 
in the case of every child. This record was kept on a 
form upon which a dated space was left for each school 
day, and illnesses were noted under appropriate headings. 

The records ol illness causing absence were compiled 
from medical certificates, or from information supplied 
by the attendance officer. Illnesses observed in school 
were the record of the class teacher’s observations. The 
writer, however, visited the various classes on an average 
once a week, checked the observations of the teachers, 
demonstrated new conditions, and generally exercised 
reasonable supervision. In this way the degree of 
accuracy of the observations made was kept at a high 
■ level. The numbers observed as regards the incidence 
of sickness were 294 in the treated group and 28S in 
the control. These numbers differ slightly from those 
examined physically because some were absent at the 
time of the second examination. „ 

Initial Equality of the Groups 

Space does not allo'w a detailed account of the methods 
by which the initial equality of the groups was proved. 
Suffice it to say that a careful comparison of the original 
heights and weights and of the data obtained from all 
the observations referred to under the heading “ clinical 
observations " served clearly to establish the compara- 
bility of the groups at the beginning of the experiment. 

Comparison of thf. Findings of the Two 
Examinations 

With the similarity of the groups at the beginning of 
the experiment satisfactorily determined, it is possible 
to proceed to a consideration of such of the data as will 
indicate if any significant difference between the two 


groups existed at the close. A comparison of the gains 
in height and weight in the two groups during the period 
of the experiment will determine if there was any differ- 
ence in the rate of growth, but, in order tojnake the 
comparison a fair one, the gains must be expressed as 
a percentage of the original measurements. This is done 
in Table I, from which it will be seen that the treated 
groups show' a slight advantage in respect of the gains 
in both height and weight. If both sexes are taken 
together, the treated group shows -an average gain in 
height and in weight of 2.3 and 5.3 per cent, respectively 
of their original measurements, compared with 2.1 and 
4.9 per cent, respectively in the controls. 

Table I . — Average Gains in Height and Weight at ail Ages 
in the Respective Groups' 





Groups 



Observations 

Females 

I Males 

Both Sexes 


C 

T 

C 

T 

C 

T 

Number ol children in 
Cronus nt nil ages 

Height : 

146 

149 

135 

.145 

231 

294 

Aver age at first c semina- 
tion (inches) 

50.288 

50.C87 

49.304 

48.724 

49.719 

49.413 

Average at second ex- 
amination (inches) 

51-560 , 

51.235 

50.1C1 

49.818 

57 7:5 

50JX 

Actual average gain in 
inches at second ex-, 
aminntion 

1.072 

1.148 ' 

0 997 

1X94 

1.036 

1,122 

Average gain expressed, 
as percentage of aver- 
age height "at first 
examination 

2.1 

2.3 

2.0 

2.3 

21 

2.3 

Weight *. 

Average at first examina- 
tion (pounds) 

59.659 

59 705 

57.844 

56848 

53 80S 

£3296 

Averaco at second ex- 
amination (pounds) 

62.833 

63.128 

69.455 

59.590 

&1 fejl 

30S7 

53 

Actual averago gain in 
pounds at second ex- 
amination 

3134 

3.423 

2.511 

2.742 

2.883 

Average gain expressed 
as percentage of aver- 
age weight at first 
examination 

5.2 

5.7 

4.5 

4.8 

4.9 


C Control. T - Treated. 


The extent to which the gains in height and weight in 
the treated groups exceed those of the control group can 
also be expressed as a percentage of the control gain 5 - 
This method shows that the treated group as a whole 
gained S per cent, more in height and 7 per cent, wore 


in weight than did tile control group. 

An examination of any changes in the state of nutrition 
in the two groups is another observation which may fan y 
0e regarded as an index of the rate of growth. This was 
done in two ways : first by comparing the numbers in 
the various nutritional categories (better than ”°™ a ' 
lormal. subnormal) in the groups as a whole at t le rs 
ind second examinations ; and secondly, by noting a 
;nd of the experiment whether the nutrition o ca 
ndividual had improved, deteriorated, or remained iw- 
dianged. By this means it was found that there s w , 
n the case of both these observations, a slight ba 
n favour of the treated group. This accords v. 
hidings regarding height and weight. . •_ 0 ( 

In summing up the results of a statistical a a 5 q 
be data, which he was kind enough to J • j 

rwin of the London School of Hygiene and J«P‘« 
iledicine reported that the balance in favour of the t ^ 
:roup was significant for height in ma es In 

emales, and not significant for weig Itl 1 . n <j,e 

■Jew of this report the value of the s »PP lement , lt . ' 
.romotion of growth must be regarded as 
In order to determine if any effect :«P« tta rest 
0 local infection had been obtained the rdab ^ ^js, 
f abnormal conditions of the tonsils ly mph<-t <= B 
ose, eyes, and skin was studied m the various gr l 
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Table II. — Summary of the Results of the Different Observations upon the Susceptibility and Resistance 

of the I 'arums Croups to Colds 


School 

Observations 

Females | 

Males | 

| Both Sexes 

Absence 

C 

T 

T Excess 

° ! 

1 

T 

I 

T Excess' 

1 

C | 

i 

T 

T Excess 

School 

l. Average amount of illness in days 

5.037 

5.671 

4 0.614 

7.212 | 

5.970 

-1.242 

6.014 

5.807 1 

-0.207 

. 

2. Percentage affected 

35 

43 

47 

48 | 

43 

-5 

42 

43 

41 


5. Average number ot separate illnesses 

0 756 

0.913 

4 0.157 

1.236 | 

1.C22 

- 0.214 

0.959 

0.953 

-0.CO5 


4. Average duration in days of each illness 

6.7 

6.2 

~0.5 

5.8 

5.8 

0 

62 ' 

6.0 1 
1 

-0 2 

Absence 

1. Average amount of illness in days 

1.263 ! 

1.3.6 

, 40.053 


1.0.7 

-0.058 

1.188 

j 1 ISO 1 

4 0.002 


2. Percentage affected 

19 

17 

-2 


20 ! 

43 

18 

is 1 

0 


3. Average number of separate illnesses 

0.2:3 

0.205 

-o.osa 


0.216 ■ 

+ 0.019 

0.233 ! 

0.210 

-0.023 


4. Average duration in days of each illness 

4.8 | 

6.4 

41.6 j 

[ 5.6 

4.8 

-0.3 

5.1 j 

5.7 

40.6 


C Control. T ** Treated. School - Cold observed in school. Absence = Cold causing ab ence. 
— = Balance in favour of the vitamin suHJJlement. + = Balance against the vitamin supplement. 


at the close of the experiment. Here again, as in the 
case of nutrition, -two methods of comparison tvere 
adopted. In the first place, the condition of the groups 
as a whole at the end of the experiment was compared 
with regard to the presence in any degree of the factor 
under review ; and, in the second place, a comparison 
was made of the individual improvements and deteriora- 
tions. As a result no definite evidence was found of 
the vitamin supplements having been of ' use in the 
prophylaxis or treatment- of any of the conditions 
studied by this means. ' ' 


vitamin A supplements as a prophylactic against colds, 
and, secondly, on the assumption — reasonable in. the light 
of the experimental evidence — that- if these supplements 
have any prophylactic or therapeutic value they will show 
it in the case of mild infections of .mucous epithelia. 
Incidentally this procedure will 'serve to show how all 
the data were analysed. From Table II, then, it will be 
seen that no significant differences have been found in 
the groups as- a result of any of the observations made. . 
The vitamin supplements therefore had no prophylactic 
or therapeutic effect upon the common cold. 


Comparison of the Records of Illness 

In order to determine from the records of illness if there 
is any evidence of difference in the resistance to- disease 
of the two groups several methods may be adopted. A 
broad indication of any differences in the general resistance 
of the groups will be obtained from a comparison of the 
average number of days of illness from all. and from 
specified causes ; the presence or absence of a diminished 
susceptibility to infection in the treated group will be 
indicated by a comparison of the percentage of cases in 
which illness from the various causes occurred, and by 
a comparison of the average number of separate illnesses 
in the groups , and, lastly, any effect upon the resistance 
to established disease will appear from a comparison of 
the average duration of each separate illness. All these 
methods appear to be of value, and were accordingly used 
m the case of all the diseases observed in school or 
causing absence. , 

When the average number of days of illness from^all 
causes, except pulmonary tuberculosis, was compared in 
the groups no evidence of an increased resistance to disease 
was found in the treated group. Actually the treated 
boys and girls averaged one and a half more days of 
illness in school than the controls. As far as absence 
from school is concerned, however, the groups were 
equal with an average of approximately four and a 
half days illness. 

In the same way, when the data regarding the incidence 
of the specified diseases, colds, sore throat, influenza 
infectious diseases, skin disease, eve disease, and ear 
disease were examined in detail by the various methods 
described above, no definite evidence was forthcoming 
of diminished susceptibility to infection or increased 
resistance to established disease. Accordingly it is not 
proposed to include the tables showing the results of these 
methods of analysis. 

It has been thought worth while, however, to marshal 
the evidence concerning colds in Table II. This has been 
done, first, because of the claims that are made for 


Questionary to Parents 

At the conclusion of the experiment a questionary was 
sent to the parentsr of all children in the control and 
treated groups. They were asked to state their oprnion 
of the effect of the capsules upon the health and the 
appetite of their children. In order to encourage them 
to give an unfavourable verdict if they thought it merited, 
they were informed that two forms of the preparation had 
been used and that their help was required to determine 
which was the better.' 

In approximately SO per cent-, of each group an im- 
provement of both health and appetite was reported 

surely a striking example of the power of suggestion upon 
the human mind, and a warning of the necessity of 
judging the value of such preparations by controlled 
experiments rather than by “ impressions.” 


Dietary Survey 

The writer is indebted to Dr. J. B. Orr and Mr. W. 
Godden of the Rowett Research Institute for information 
concerning a survey of the diets of sixty-six Peterhead 
families, which they carried out during the course of the 
experiment. The diet of these families mav fairly be 
considered to be representative of that of the children 
attending the North School, Peterhead, as in each case 
at !east one member of the family was a pupil of that 
school, hrom this information Table III has been com- 

u In * the fin<r,ngs of the 19 32 survey are compared 
with those of 1927 m largely the same families, and with 
the British Medical Association standards" for calories 
protein, carbohydrate, and' fat. and McLesters standards" 
for minerals. In addition, the percentages of the sixty-six 
families below the average and below the standards arc 
shotvn. 

It will be seen that there is a notable lowering of the 
amounts of all the constituents of the diet in 193“> as 

it was"™ " ll 1927 ' " hea 0lT and Clark " «atcd that 
It lias more than. probable there was a deficiency of come 
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. of the vitamins, especially vitamins A and D. Further, 
m the case of all the constituents, more than half of the 
families are below the average, and the great majority 
are below the standards. Commenting upon the high 
calorie intake in 1927, the authors' 3 considered that there 
was either an unnecessarily high consumption or excessive 
waste. This is explained, no doubt, by the fact that the 
herring fishing was very successful in 1926 and 1927. As 
Peterhead is chiefly a fishing town everyone shared in 
this prosperity ; I960 and 1931, on the other hand, were 
poor fishing years, and it is not surprising, therefore, to 
find the dietary giving evidence of decreased purchasing 
power, as indicated in Table III. 


Tatu.f. 1 IT — Results of a Dietary Survey 
Families in 193 2 compared with, that 
Certain Standards. 


of Sixty -six Peterhead 
made in 1927 and until 


ConHtitupnt 
of Food 


Protein 

Carbohydrate 

"Fat 

Calcium 
i hrwpliortis ... 
Iron ...* ... 


Calorics 


Income in 
shilling* 


Average Amount Purchased 
per Man Unit per Day 
(Grams) 


1927 

Survcj 


125.1 

685.7 

85.2 

1.19 

2.14 

0 . 02 ) 


1,120 


1.52 


1952 

Survey 


80 5 

431.9 

56.9 
0.683 
2.2*2 
0.01151 


2.629 


1.1 8 


R M.A. and 
McLestor’s 
Standards 


100.0 

500.0 

100.0 
0.75 
1.50 
0 015 


1932 Survey 


Percentage 
of tho 
Families 
He ow tho 

Average 


56 

56 

"58 

55 

62 

55 


3,400 


£6 


82 

80 

« 

68 

80 

83 


A study of the actual foodstuffs purchased affords 
valuable information concerning the vitamin content of 
the diet. The average amount of milk bought per man 
value per day was one-third of a pint. There was a 
marked lack of animal fats — only one-third of a pound 
out of every 100 lb. of food purchased being butter — and 
the consumption of animal foods was low. Vegetables and 
fruit were used very sparingly indeed. It seems probable, 
therefore, that, although no evidence of vitamin deficiency 
so gross as to produce xerophthalmia was found, the 
vitamin content of the diet did not amount to the 
optimum requirements. The observation that the addition 
of vitamins A and D to the diet produced a slight im- 
provement in the rate of growth supports this conclusion. 

Average Daily Attendance 

The average daily attendance, expressed as a percentage 
of the average daily roll, is the best index of the amount 
of illness occurring in a school. This figure for the period 
of the experiment has been compared with the average 
for the same months during the'preceding five years. The 
figures are: 86.6 per cent, for 1931-2, and 86.4 per cent, 
for the preceding five years. The period of the experiment 
may be regarded, therefore, as occurring during an average 
year. 

Discussion 

The results of the administration of vitamin supple- 
ments to children whose diet was considered to be deficient 
in them are disappointing. Not only' has no conclusive 
evidence of any beneficial effect upon susceptibility to 
infection or resistance to established disease been demon- 
strated, but the effect upon growth compares unfavourably 
with that observed in the milk experiments of Orr" and 
Leighton and Clark 15 in 1927 and 192S, as shown in 
Table IV. The North School, Peterhead, was one of the 
schools chosen for these experiments, and the interval 
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between the first and final measurements was the same 
seven months o£ the year. 

It- will be seen, then, that the basal diet + vitamins 
A and D and other constituents of milk produced a 
material improvement in the rate of growth, whereas the 
basal diet + vitamins A and D without the other con- 
stituents of milk produced only a slight improvement. 
Therefore the supplement of vitamins A and D failed 
to produce substantial improvement because ofa deficiency 
m the basal diet of some or of all of the other constituents 
of milk. Of these deficiencies perhaps the most impor- 
tant were those of first-class animal protein and of 
minerals. The protein content of the diet was drawn in 

T\m.E IV .—Comparison a j the Increases oj Height and Weight 
.. A nno "I Groups in the 1927 and 1928 Milk Expen- 
mnits ■* and in the Peterhead Vitamin Experiment. 


Experiment 


Percentage of 
tho Families 
Bc’ow the 
II.M.A. and 
McLester’s 
Standards 


Group 


1927 

Milk experiment 


1924 

Milk experiment 


1932 

Vitamin experi- 
ment 


Milk 

Non-milk 


Milk 

Non-milk 


Number 

in 

Group 


_ 551 
731 


567 

590 


Height 
Increase 
(All Ages) 
(Inches) 


1.470 

1.212 

= + 0 258 
(i.e. 21.29%) 


1.4583 

1.1810 

= + 0 2775 
(i.e. 23.50% 


"Weight 
Increase 
(All Ages) 
(Pounds) 


3617 
2 974 

= + 0643 
(i.e. 21 62%) 


3.5*76 

2.4520 

= + 1.1166 
(i.e. 45.37%) 


Treated 

Controls 


294 

2SI 


1.122 

1.036 

= t 0 086 
(i.e. 8X>) 


= + 02 Gi- 
ll e 7%) 


+ «= Balance in favour of the treatment, 

large measure from starchy foods, and consequently was 
of poor biologic value. As for the mineral content ol 
the diet, although the averages both for calcium anti 
for phosphorus were only just below Sherman’s standards'* 
of 0.6S and 1.32 grams respectively in the 1932 survey, 
the fallacy must be avoided ol regarding a satisfactory 
average established by a dietary' survey as an indication 
that all members of the group investigated are receiving 
adequate amounts of the substance under review. 
Actually-, in the case of calcium and phosphorus, 55 and 
62 per cent, respectively ol the families were below the 
average. The average figure, therefore, tends to create a 
false impression of the true state of affairs. It was by 
supply'ing deficiencies in those below the average and 
bringing their rate of growth up to that of their more 
fortunate fellows that the milk supplements effected the 
raising of the average rate of growth. 

It appears clear, then, that the milk supplements 
succeeded where the vitamin addenda largely failed, 
because, in addition to correcting the vitamin deficiency, 
they made good the associated deficiencies which alnioi 1 
alway's go hand in hand with a shortage of vitamins. e 
correction of one partial deficiency in man, while other 
associated deficiencies remain uncorrected, can we V^ 
produce the dramatic results that are obtained from 
restoration to the otherwise complete diet of expenmen a 
animals of a factor which was previously entirely absen . 
That this applies to the question of susceptibility 
disease as well as to- growth is shown by McCarnson 
work in India." He found that rats fed on a completely 
balanced diet were practically free from disease, 
animals living in the same environment, but on y 
balanced diets, suffered the whole gamut ol human 
ments. He stated, further, that the most dtse.- 
ducing of these diets was one of " white brea , » okfd 

tea, sugar, jam, preserved meat, and scanty, 
vegetables.” The Peterhead dietary survev shone 
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such a diet was extremely common. The correction of 
only one of its many errors could not then be expected 
to compensate for all its other deficiencies. 

As the optimum requirements in man are not known 
it has been possible to produce only presumptive evidence 
that the dietary of the treated children was deficient in 
vitamins A and DI The diet, as a whole, however, was 
so bad that few people in this country can be faring 
worse. If these children were not suffering from a vitamin 
deficiency, therefore, the condition must be relatively 
uncommon. Whether the vitamin supplements failed to 
produce striking results for the reasons suggested — namely, * 
the failure to correct associated deficiencies, or because 
no vitamin deficiency was present — the fact remains that 
little benefit resulted from the administration of vitamin 
concentrates to those members of the community who 
had been shown. by an investigation of their diet to be 
among those most likely to receive benefit. 

On biological grounds, then, there can be no comparison 
between the value of milk and that of vitamin concentrates 
as supplements to a defective basal diet. To this there 
is added the potent economic argument that not only 
does milk produce better results than vitamin concentrates, 
but it does so at no greater cost. The time has come 
when tile public must be educated to realize that vitamin 
supplements do not constitute a nutritional short cut to 
health. A vitamin concentrate can correct only a vitamin 
deficiency ; it has no magic power of assuming the 
functions and properties of other essential factors of the 
diet. The metabolism of food in the body is a chemical 
process, and if this process is to proceed to the best 
advantage the correct constituents must be present in 
sufficient quantity, and they must be present in approx- 
imately correct proportions. 

Summary 

1. A dietary survey in Peterhead showed that the diet 
of many families of the poorest classes was grossly in- 
adequate in several respects, and presumably deficient 
in vitamins A and D. 

2. A concentrate of vitamins A and'D was therefore 
administered for six months in daily doses equivalent in 
vitamin A to rather more than one ounce of high-grade 
cod-liver oil to 294 school children of the lower working 
classes in Peterhead ; 2S1 contemporaries acted as controls. 

3. The rate of growth of the treated children appeared 
to be only slightly better than that of the controls. 

4. Susceptibility to infection and resistance to 
established disease were apparently unaffected by the 
treatment. 

5. Evidence is produced to suggest that the cause of 
this failure lay in the fact that the vitamin supplements 
made good only one dietary deficiency and left uncorrected 
associated deficiencies of equally essential constituents 
of the diet. 

6. The importance of a well-balanced dietary is there- 
fore stressed, and the value of milk supplements, as a 
step in this direction, is compared favourably on both 
biological and economic grounds with that of vitamin 
addenda. 

"I his experiment was made possib.c bv the generosity of 
the manufacturers of the vitamin concentrate, who placed 
large quantities of their product at the disposal of Professor 
L. S. P. David>on of Aberdeen University, bv whom, in turn, 
the concentrate was made available for the Peterhead experi- 
ment. To him I am deeply indebted, also, for his never- fading 
interest and advice. In addition, I wish to thank Dr. Ham* f. 
Kae, chief regional medical officer of health, Aberdeen] 
Aberdeenshire, and Kincardine, for his kindness in affording 
me every facility in carrying out the work, and Dr. J. Ik 
Orr and Mr. W. Gcdden of the Rowett Research Institute] 
Bucksbtim. for supplying me with valuable information and 
much helpful advice. 1 am especially grateful to Mr. W. G. 
Mair. head master of the North School, Peterhead, and his 
staff for their constant courtesy and helpfulness, without 
which the experiment could not have been carried out. 
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The returns from universities and university colleges in 
receipt of Treasury grants for the academic year 1932-3 
have now been issued by the University Grants Committee 
(H.M. Stationery* Office, Is. 3d.). Of the 50,155 full-time 
students to which this publication relates, medicine and 
dentistry claim 11,247 ; of these 9.S35 were men and 
1,412 women. Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities head 
the list with totals of 1,233 and 1,067 respectively. The 
schedule of degrees and diplomas obtained during the 
year and analysed according to faculties gives a total 
of 1,055 degrees and 1,1 S3 diplomas under “ medicine 
including dentistry* ” in Great Britain. 
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There are three main types of anaesthesia in use to-day : 
(1) inhalation combined with premedication, (2) spinal 
combined with premedication, and (3) intravenous, with 
or without premedication. I will deal with them in this 
order. 

Before considering the anaesthetics themselves it is 
advisable to stress an important point — namely, that all 
patients who are to undergo a major surgical operation 
ought to he carefully investigated. This should include 
a blood and urine analysis, in addition to a general 
clinical examination. Special attention is paid to the 
blood pressure and the Moot-McKesson cardiac energy 
index. The formula for this index provides an approxi- 
mate index to the cardiac reserve. 

pulse pressure x Km .. , , 

diastolic pressure 
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Patients presenting an index of between 40 and 60 
show ample cardiac reserve ; those in whom the index 
lies between 25 and 40, or between 60 and 75, have 
probably adequate cardiac reserve, whilst the reserve is 
gravely inadequate in those having an index below 25 
or above 75. (This index is unreliable in cases of thyro- 
toxicosis, owing to the high pulse pressure.) No enemata, 
purges, or any other form of dehydration should be per- 
mitted for at least forty-eight hours before any major 
operation. The patient is supplied with ample fluids and 
glucose, and everything is done to ensure that his general 
condition is the best the pathological state allows. 

Inhalation Anaesthesia with Premcdicntion 

The public has lately become aware of the tremendous 
advantages which are derived from being put to sleep in 
their own beds, and many patients more or less demand 
some drug that will bring about complete oblivion before 
any typo of operation. For this purpose the chief drugs 
that we have at our disposal arc as follows. First, the 
popular barbiturate group, which includes nembutal, 
sodium amytal, pernocton, medinal, di-dial, and the J 
latest — evipan. All these may be given intravenously 
except medinal, and all may be administered orally except j 
pernocton. Evipan appears to be the least toxic of all 
the barbiturates. The next group consists of drugs 
administered per rectum, such as avertin, paraldehyde, 
and ether-olive-oil emulsion. 

It is possible to produce a mild surgical anaesthesia 
with any of these drugs, and they may be used cither 
as premedication to inhalation anaesthesia or as the 
total anaesthetic. For the latter purpose, however, large 
doses must be given, and toxic effects are apparent. Head- 
aches, nausea, and vomiting have been reported following 
the use of all these drugs — complications which have 
rarely been seen when evipan has been the sole general 
anaesthetic. With evipan, induction and leturn to con- 
sciousness are much more rapid than with any other 
barbiturate, and if reasonable care is used it does not 
appear possible to give a fatal dose. Patients generally 
prefer an intravenous injection to either a rectal or inhala- 
tion anaesthetic. A combination which has proved effi- 
cacious over a very large number of cases is that of 
omnopon and s copolamine, the dose varyin g according to 

* Kead before the Chelsea Clinical Society and the Watford 
Division of the British Medical Association. I 


age. Tta routine dose is omnopon 2/3 grain, scopola- 
mine l/loO grain, and these amounts may be given to 
patients between the ages of 16 and 65. It is fairly easy 
to produce the desired effect with any of the drugs men- 
tioned above, and each has its merits. 

In my opinion the best type of inhalation anaesthetic 
to use after them is nitrous oxide and oxygen.. This is 
best given at varied pressures with an apparatus such as 
the McKesson. 

Before and during the war the most popular anaes- 
thetics were chloroform and ether. Why, one asks, have 
they fallen into disuse with up-to-date anaesthetists? 
It is on: account of the complications which frequently 
follow their administration to dangerously ill patients. 
The complications following chloroform and ' ether are 
many and well known. They are: delayed chloroform 
poisoning, sudden collapse or status lymphaticus, chest 
complications, bronchitis, bronchial pneumonia, lobar 
pneumonia, pulmonary collapse, paralytic ileus, post- 
operative vomiting, and shock. It became essential to 
find another anaesthetic which would reduce these com- 
plications, particularly the shock. Nitrous oxide and 
oxygen, combined with only small amounts of ether, was 
the result. 


Advantages of N.O-Oxygen as an Inhalant 
The use of nitrous oxide an'd oxygen considerably 
lessens the incidence of the complications described above. 
Its particular advantages are as follows. 

1. It is the safest and the least toxic of all general 
anaesthetics, and there is therefore little sensitization of 
the tissues to surgical shock. • It is pleasant for the 
patient at the time of induction, even if little or no 
premedication has been given, while sufficiently large 
doses of narcotics may with safety be given beforehand, 
so that after the operation the patient cannot remember 
that he was removed from his bed. 

2. Surgical relaxation is quickly obtained when required. 

3. Operations with the diathermy knife can be done 
with absolute safety. 

4. Bodily functions are scarcely interfered with, and 
the clinical state is not aggravated. 

5. The most desperate cases may be operated upon with 
comparative safety so far as the anaesthetic is concerned. 

6. Dangerous signs of an overdose are conspicuous 
enough to give timely warning, and the respiratory centre 
remains responsive until late. 

7. In the absence of premedication, recovery of con- 
ciousness and rational control is almost immediate, even 
after prolonged administration. 

8. The after-effects are conspicuous by their absence. 
There* is never any vomiting, except when it is caused y 
other conditions, and so thirst may be quenched an 
nourishment taken soon after the operation. 

9. The anaesthetic may with safety be repeated many 
times at short or long intervals. 

10. The stay in hospital is shortened and the con 
valescent period is reduced. 

The advantages of the McKesson apparatus are as 
follows. 

1. It delivers the mixture at the percentage < J esir€ ^' 
whether the breathing is shallow or deep, whether r ^ 
breathing is employed or not, and whether the p re 

of the gases is high or low. ,ratelv 

2. The percentage of oxygen can be varied accur 

definitely, and simply. 

3. Rebreathing can be employed at all pressures. 

4. The pressure at which the gases are de lvere . e 
easily be varied at will without disturbing the per 

of oxygen in the mixture. 
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The scope of nitrous-oxide-oxygen anaesthesia is un- 
limited. By means of the ordinary- facepiece any opera- 
tion may be performed, though spinal analgesia gives 
a better relaxation for abdominal work. In order to 
exteriorize the larynx a transnasal intratracheal tube may 
be passed, which prevents anything from going down into 
the trachea or a bronchus. A direct intratracheal tube 
may be passed for nasal operations, and the field of 
operation can be completely closed off and the patient 
entirely covered without any danger whatsoever. Dental 
operations and tonsillectomy can also be done with safety. 
Further, this form of anaesthesia is extremely valuable 
in all cases of midwifery, whether it be a natural delivery, 
a forceps case, or a Caesarean section. It can be given 
intermittently during the first two stages, and continuously 
for the third. The uterine ' contractions are actually 
strengthened, thus shortening the time of labour. The 
mother's condition is definitely better than when chloro- 
form is used, and the baby is not affected in any way, 
and usually cries as soon as it is born. 


Other Inharaxts 

Apart from nitrous oxide, there are two other gases 
that are in use to-day. One, ethylene, has been employed 
for some years ; the other, a new gas called cyclopropane, 
is in the process of being investigated. 

Ethylene has had many advocates, but owing to its 
unpleasant odour and the possibility of an explosion, it 
has not come into general use. The great advantage of 
this gas is that it gives a deeper and quieter anaesthesia 
than nitrous oxide and oxygen alone, and enables a higher 
percentage of oxygen to be given. 

Cyclopropane (trimethylene) is a hydrocarbon gas, an 
isomer of ethylene. It produces an anaesthesia as deep 
as that from ether, and tha induction and return to 
consciousness are as quick as is the case with nitrous 
oxide. It is extremely potent, and oxygen from 75 to 
90 per cent, has to be given with it. 'As yet only one 
cylinder ol this gas has to my- knowledge been used in 
this country, and it is difficult, therefore, to give an 
opinion on it ; but so far as one can see it has real 
possibilities. A full report lias been made by its users 
at the University of Wisconsin Medical School, USA 


Spinnl Analgesia with Premcdicntion 

With spinal analgesia X usually employ omnopon anc 
scopolamine premedication, and sometimes supplemen 
this with evipan. The advantages of a spinal anaesthetic 
are as follows: (1) it can be employed in certain case- 
where an inhalation anaesthetic must be avoided ; (2 
it produces a complete anoci-association — that is, cuttin- 
off of all apparent pain impulses— and it provides ar 
adequate relaxation in abdominal surgery ; ( 3 ) as spina 
anaig.-sia does not increase the sensitization of the tissue 
w.th histamine the resulting shock to the patient is con' 
sidcrably less than with an inhalation anaesthetic such a< 
etiivr or chloroform. 

There are, however, certain disadvantages as well- 

namely . headaches, which occur in 1 per cent, of cases 
pain m the tack (0.02 per cent.) ; severe nausea anc 
\omitmg (O.o per cent.) ; paralyses (0.01 per cent.) - ant 
((m PCT Ccnl ->- There - also o definite 
ol patient PrCSSUrC ' and this varies " ith different type: 


l Hr. SOLUTION 


The solution I prefer for a spinal analgesic is pcr 
thpugh I have also used stovaine, spinocain etc 
came ,s the least toxic of the preparations. Its’ 


upon the blood pressure is considerably less than that of 
any- other spinal analgesic, while, as it has a prolonged 
and lasting effect covering from one to three hours, the 
surgeon need not work against time. A high abdominal 
anaesthesia can be produced with a maximum of safety-, 
and the same solution may be used to infiltrate the skin 
before introducing the intrathecal needle. The anaes- 
thesia is so enduring that the patient is free from pain 
for from six to twelve hours after the operation, and the 
amount of narcotics required is thus minimized. This is 
particularly valuable with piles and operations on the 
perineum, and others that give a great deal of discomfort. 
Finally, a smaller number of headaches occur than is the 
case when stovaine, etc., are used. 

Percainc is used in two strengths — the dilute (20 c.cm. 
of a 1 in 1,500 solution) and the strong (2.3 c.cm. of a 
1 in 200 solution). The dilute solution -is being used 
more often than the other, and this is the one I employ- 
myself for all types of operation, though the stronger is 
most useful for operations of the perineum, etc., where 
small doses from 0.6 c.cm. upwards to the full dose may- 
be given. " 

Operations such as removal of piles, cystoscopy, and 
prostatectomy may- be done with this strong solution with 
ease. It may be given either in the lateral or' the upright 
position, and the operation can be proceeded . with almost 
at once. Certain operators mix this solution with the. 
spinal fluid, but this course is not necessary unless one 
requires anaesthesia at a slightly higher level than that 
of the crest of the ilium. 


Technique of Administration 
There are two quite different methods of administering 
the "dilute solution. The one most frequently- used is 
known as the Howard Jones technique ; the second, which 
has only- recently been brought to notice, is the 
Etherington Wilson technique. I have used the former 
for my- last 1,200 cases, and it is performed as follows: 


cue nour Delore the operation the patient is given tlw 
routine premedication of omnopon 2/3 grain and scopolamine 
l/loO gram. 11 hen he is brought into the theatre or anaes- 
thetic room he is put into the lateral decubitus, and the skin 
and the tissues down to the spinal column are infiltrated 
before the spinal needle is inserted into the- third lumbar 
space. This needle is one of fine calibre, and the fluid is 
allowed to drip from it in order to ensure that it has pene- 
trated to the spinal theca ; the per ha me solution, having been 
heated to blood heat, is slowly introduced with a syringe 
into the canal. The quantity varies with the upward -extent 
of analgesia required. For low abdominal operations 10 c cm 
are necessary, for medium 12 c.cm., and for high 15 or 
16 c.cm. After the ncedfe has been withdrawn the patient 
is immediately turned on his face, and the table tilted 
into la degrees Trendelenburg. After six minutes he is turned 
r on to 1ns back, and the operation proceeds. No further 

ZZ-tT m I T' 5Sary ' !mt if fw ™!' it is desired to 

- F w unconscious gas and" oxygen mav be given 
throughout the operation. When tile ■ operation 'is over Ir- 
is kept in the slight Trendelenburg position for some houra 
in order to avoid the complications that may occur after anv 
spmal anaesthetic. This is effected by raising the foot of the 

r d -°x blocks for '-•’Sht hours, then on low blocks 

-or e'ght hours The patient is finally kept supine for the 

,'; ns '' o! t,me : aftcr " h,cI > fie mav be slowly raised 
nto the sitting position. In cases ol necessity Fowled 

injrerion. n,a ' aSSUmtd Brailua!1 -'- thr « fi™«’ niter the 

zteSu A 1 ”- technique differs from that descrilx-d 

» u~ ; a^ « 

gastnum. for thirty seconds for the let el of the umbilici 
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And for forty seconds to reach the epigastrium. The patient 
is immediately laid on his back in the 15 degrees Trendelen- 
burg position, and the operation may begin at the end o l 
seven minutes. This technique is the method of choice 
for pregnancy, for patients with large abdominal tumours, 
and for similar cases. 


Intravenous Injections 

This is the third and most recent method of producing 
a general anaesthesia. I have been using evipan over a 
period of twelve months, and for upwards of 1,000 cases. 
It may be used as a form of premedication, followed by 
either gas and oxygen or a spinal anaesthetic, or it may 
be used by itself as a general anaesthetic. There are two 
distinct types of case for which this anaesthetic may be 
employed. 

Short Anaesthesia with Evipan 

It is useful for operations in the out-patient depart- 
ment, where anaesthesia is only required for a moment 
or two. No premedication is necessary or desirable here, 
and only the minimum dose of evipan should be used. 
There is no need to withhold food, or to wait until three 
or four hours have elapsed since the last meal. The dose 
of evipan injected intravenously is from 2.5 to 5 c.cm. 
The operations which are commonly performed under this 
minimum dose are : dental extractions, the opening <-f 
abscesses, whitlows, etc., the removal of nails and speci- 
mens for biopsy, and any similar procedures in out-patient 
work where anaesthesia from thirty seconds to a few 
minutes is required. The operation should be commenced 
immediately the patients is unconscious, and everything 
should be quite ready before the injection is begun. If 
no more than the minimum dose is injected the patient 
is " round in two or three minutes. He is allowed to 
rest on a couch or chair for from twenty to thirty minutes, 
and is then able to go home, preferably with attendance. 
If, however, more than the minimum dose has been in- 
jected a longer period must be allowed for recovery, and 
it will be necessary to have a friend to see him' home 
safely. 

Technique 


The first 2.5 or 3 c.cm. is injected fairly quickly (five to ten 
seconds), and a pause of about thirty seconds (which is the 
normal time for the complete circulation of the blood) is 
then allowed At the end of this time unconsciousness usually 
takes place. It not, a further 2 to 3 c.cm. is injected, and 
the minor operation is performed. The patient regains con- 
sciousness almost as quickly as he went under. If the in- 
jection is steadily continued after the first 2 or 3 c.cm. without 
any pause, a further 3 or 4 c.cm. will be injected before un- 
consciousness supervenes. This means that the patient gets 
double, or more than double, the minimum dose ; unconscious- 
ness lasts from ten to twenty minutes, a longer time is 
needed in the recumbent position for recovery, and the patient 
is more apt to pass into a sort of drunken state, and for a 
longer period, than if a smaller dose had been used. 


Evipan Anaesthesia with Premedication 

For in-patients evipan may be combined with pre- 
dication, so that before the patient is removed to the 
ie atre complete oblivion, or at any rate somnolence, is 
•oduced to eliminate all psychic shock, permit any nccev 
rv preparations for the operation to be madcuithou 
1C patient's knowledge, and provide a peaceful sleep for 

la order* to^ensure successful anaesthesia with evipan 
use my routine premedication method o .and 
noolamine. This produces a satisfactory state of 
mmoWce. The Hoflman-La Roche preparation conta.n- 
g omnopon 2/3 grain and scopolamine 1/laO gram, I 


have found most reliable for all patients between the ages 
of 16 and 70. Half this dose may be given to a large 
child or eider person. The preparation contains the laevo- 
rotatory scopolamine, which is the sedative alkaloid of 
hyoscine, and does not include the stimulating dextro- 
rotatory alkaloid. The injection is given one hour before 
the operation. The patient is then left quietly in a 
darkened room, or with a bandage round his eyes, 
in order to encourage sleep. The majority of patients 
are quite unconscious by the time they reach the theatre. 
Among private patients, when this state of affairs has 
been promised and is not attained, an injection of evipan 
is given one hour after the premedication, with the 
patient still in bed. He is then transported to the 
operating table, and a further injection of evipan is given 
for all but short operations. 

Dosage and General Indications 

For minor operations upon in-patients a full dose of 
evipan (1 gram dissolved in 10.5 c.cm. sterile water) 
may be given without premedication, or combined with 
omnopon and scopolamine, one hour before. Evipan is 
without doubt very useful in cases of manipulation of the 
back, shoulder, knee-joints, or ankle-joints ; complete re- 
laxation is obtained, especially if omnopon and scopola- 
mine have been given previously. For major operations, 
as I have already said, evipan may be used as a total, as 
well as a basal, anaesthetic. When used as a total anaes- 
thetic the full dose may be repeated as often as required 
during the operation. For a strong, healthy young adult 
it has often been found necessary to repeat the full dose 
within a few minutes. But in younger and older patients 
it seldom becomes necessary under twenty to thirty 
minutes. The maximum number of times I have 
repeated the injection has been four, over a period of 
two hours. 

As already stated, evipan may be used as a basal 
narcotx, preferably after omnopon and scopolamine ; it 
may be given to render the patient unconscious before 
being taken from his bed, or for the injection of a spinal 
analgesic, or for the passage of an endotracheal tube. 
As a subsequent inhalation anaesthetic, nothing should 
be given but nitrous oxide and oxygen, the use of either 
chloroform or ether being avoided, these drugs not only 
being dangerous in themselves, but notoriously more so 
in combination with barbiturates. For example, for 
such operations as gastrectomy, cholecystectomy, hyster- 
ectomy, rectectomy, etc., evipan is frequently used after 
the premedication, a spinal anaesthetic then being admin- 
istered : and later, in order to maintain unconsciousness 
throughout the whole period of operation, the dose of 
evipan is repeated or anaesthesia is continued with nitrous - 
oxide and oxygen by means of the McKesson apparatus. 
Where a closure of the upper air passages is indicated, 
anaesthesia should be produced with evipan, and the 
intratracheal tube passed transnasally, anaesthesia being 
continued if and when necessary with more evipan 
or with -V.O and 0 2 . 

Contraindications of Evii-an 
There are certain contraindications to the use of evipan. 

It is metabolized in the liver very rapidly, and any gross 
disease of this organ, or the presence of jaundice, should 
definitely preclude its employment. General feebleness 
of the patient and low blood pressure, or low Moot- 
McKesson ratio, are also contraindications, because evipan 
does cause a definite, though temporary, fall in blood 
pressure. Again, it is felt that the upright position is 
another contraindication to the use of large doses of the 
drug, on account of this sudden fall in blood pressure. 
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It is therefore advisable that for dental extractions, etc., 
the patient should be lying down and not upright. (Lack 
of available space only applies to institutions where large 
numbers of cases are to be dealt with, and where sufficient 
room is not available to allow all patients to recover 
sufficiently to be able to proceed home. This' question 
does not arise in the in-patient department.) Lastly, 
it is not advisable to give evipan to patients who have 
already had other barbiturates .as premedication. Slow 
recovery and prolonged depression of respiration and blood 
pressure have only occurred in patients who have been 
given nembutal preciously. 

Some Dangers and Difficulties 

The Jaiv .— In from fifteen to twenty-five seconds after 
the administration of evipan the patient is completety 
unconscious, and the first phenomenon to be observed is 
the dropping of the jaw. An attendant should always be 
present to see that this is not allowed to happen, and 
to maintain an adequate airway. Dropping of the jaw- 
may be partly avoided by the patient's head being to one 
side, and the jaw is more easily supported if the patient 
has a small dental prop between his teeth. The airway 
is always completely maintained if a rubber (Phillips's) 
a rway is inserted into the pharynx immediately un- 
consciousness takes place. It cannot be too strongty 
emphasized that the danger of allowing the jaw to fall 
and the tongue to drop back, thereby causing obstruction 
of the air passage, is a most serious one, and must never 
be allowed to occur. Evipan should therefore only be 
administered single-handed in the most unusual circum- 
stances. 

Blood Pressure . — A fall of some 20 per cent, or even 
more in the blood pressure always occurs. This is both 
systolic and diastolic. In my experience it has produced 
no deleterious immediate effects or after-effects, but 
I have not used evipan for patients with a low 
blood pressure, as trouble can be expected, especially if 
old and feeble persons are anaesthetized in the sitting 
posture. 

Respiration . — A similar depression of respiration occurs, 
but again this is very transient, and provided the airway 
is maintained should cause no alarm. 

Restlessness and Twitchings .— Slight involuntary move- 
ments and tremors occasionally take place. These are 
never gross, but are a little disconcerting to the beginner 
working with evipan. They very seldom happen if the 
premedication described above has been given beforehand, 
and they are readily overcome by a further, injection of 
from 5 to 10 c.cm. of evipan. 

Signs of Drunkenness . — Patients who have been given 
more than the minimum dose and allowed to go 
home when they had apparently recovered have been 
known to exhibit signs of drunkenness in the street. If 
more than 3 c.cm. have been given, ample time must be 
allowed for recovery to take place, and a comrade should 
see the patient home. 

After-effects. I have had no deaths following the use 
of evipan in over 1,000 cases. Careless nursing and 
failure to maintain an airway after the patient’s return 
to bed have given me some minutes’ anxiety in a few 
cases in my earlier experience. No pathological process 
appears to have been aggravated, though restlessness has 
been very marked in some dozen instances — all, I think 
in the highly strung type. A definite though very small 
proportion of patients are found to vomit after the use 
of any opium derivative. I feel that the very small pro- 
portion, about 1 per cent., of patients who have vomited 
after evipan is not greater than the proportion who 
vomit after the use of an opiate alone. No case that has 


had evipan alone — that is, without premedication — has 
vomited. 

Antidotes . — The antidotes for evipan do not differ from 
those for any other form of general anaesthetic, nor are 
they more often needed. During collapse coramine is 
by far the most reliable drug for general purposes, but 
it must be used liberally ; 5 c.cm. should be the 
average dose, and 10 c.cm. may be given quite readily 
for any general collapse. Recently I have been trying 
the effect of icoral and picrotoxin, which appear to be 
even more potent general stimulants than coramine. 
For simple respiratory' failure from whatever cause 
alfalobeline is the only drug causing direct respiratory 
stimulation. A dose of 3/20 grain, or even twice that 
amount, may be given intravenously for rapid action, 
or, for slow action, subcutaneously. The other direct 
respiratory stimulant is carbon dioxide. It should be 
given, if possible, under pressure, in a mixture consisting 
of 7.5 per cent, carbon dioxide with oxygen. Cylinders 
of these gases in the above proportions should be in every 
operation room and every recovery room. Incidentally, 
they should be carried on every fire-engine, and found 
in every first-aid box — especially on river- banks and in 
lifeboats. I regret to say that there are, as vet, very 
few- doctors' surgeries or nursing homes which have them. 

Conclusions 

I believe the best modem anaesthetic to be nitrous 
oxide and oxygen, which is administered most success- 
fully by the McKesson apparatus, without "the use -of 
ether or chloroform, and. which is best preceded bv 
omnopon and scopolamine as premedication. Where It 
is essential that no drop in blood pressure should occur, 
nitrous oxide and oxygen is the general anaesthetic of 
choice. Similarly, where instantaneous recovery is desir- 
able it is extremely valuable. This form of anaesthesia 
allows full premedication,, so ensuring a complete absence 
of psychic shock ; it is not followed by vomiting, and it 
does not aggravate any pathological condition present. 

Surgical cases of already established pulmonary disease 
can be dealt with without any form of inhalation anaes- 
thesia, and for many of these evipan has proved ideal. 
No expensive or heavy apparatus is required, though it. 
is strongly advisable always to have at hand a positive 
pressure apparatus for the administration of CO. and O., 
or nitrous oxide and oxygen. It must be remembered 
that, except in a few- centres, it is difficult to get a good 
nitrous-oxide-oxygen anaesthesia, or even to avoid ether 
or chloroform. Chloroform, I believe, should never be 
used at all, and ether only in extraordinarilv rare 
circumstances. 


The council of the Royal Sanitarv Institute, Loudon, 
has decided to offer for award annually a challenge shield 
l0t c.^ e celebration of Health Week in the "Empire, 
outside the British Isles. In view of the great interest 
W 111 * Fdren by the late Professor Bostock Hill in 
the Health \\ eek movement from the date of its inception, 
the challenge shield will be known as the " Bostock Hill 
Memorial.'' The date fixed for Health Week this year is 
October / th to 13th, and over-seas centres wishing to enter 
the compeurion for the shield must submit, bv December 
held fuU pro 2 rnmmes and reports of any celebration 

n 9 rt ° P £ diC0 mzzoU in Bologna announces 

a ^->'. 0mpe > tltl0n for the P nze Umberto I for the be=t 
orthopaedic work or invention. This prize of 3,500 lire 

xdncUA r * cc ° rdb S to the decision of the Pro- 

^ Council. Italian and foreign doctors mav take 

19M m Coo;« 0 nr P n! b0n ' "| hic ' U clcses on December 31st. 
13 .- Copies -of the regulations mav be had from the 
president of the Rizzoli Institute. Bologna. 
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In the course of an investigation as to the evidence of 
vitamin D insufficiency among children one of the most 
constant and striking features was the frequency of the 
presence, in varying degrees and a variety of forms, of 
high arched palate. Most of the explanations of this 
phenomenon which have been put forward 1 assume the 
action of some forces which, in conjunction with soften- 
ing of the bony tissues, press the hard palate upwards in 
the centre, whilst at the same time laterally compressing 
the alveolar arch. Certain observers (G. C. M. M'Gonigle, 
J. C. Brash 3 ) have questioned the feasibility of these 
explanations. It is not difficult to see, when the general 
architecture and structure of the facial bones is con- 
sidered, that a very much greater force would be necessary 
than could be derived from the neighbouring muscles. 
The feeble action of the buccinators, for example, would 
be more than antagonized by the action of the tongue, 
which tends to press the palatine arch outwards as well 
as pushing the roof upwards. Again, the type of de- 
formity usually found in a very large series of cases did 
not correspond to that which would be expected as the 
result of forcible deformation of the palate. Direct in- 
spection with a well-illuminated speculum failed to reveal 
any encroachment upon the nasal fossa, even in cases of 
extremely narrow highly arched roof ; nor was there 
observed any cockling up or marked deviation of the 
septum nasi. Convincing evidence of lateral compression 
is likewise absent. If the lips are well retracted it will 
be seen that there is no real narrowing of the outer 
circumference of the alveolar arch, and that the teeth do 
not point inwards and downwards, as would be expected 
under the influence of inward pressure on the alveolar 


arch. 

As a result of the examination of a series of children 
from' birth up to the completion of the first dentition, and 
also of the children at ' school medical inspections, an 
alternative explanation suggested itself— namely, that 
there is actually no elevation of the palate, the apparent 
-height of the roof being entirely due to abnormal down- 
ward elongation of the alveolar process, the narrowing 
being due to the inward expansion both of the alveolar 
and, to a varying extent, of the palatine processes. The 
number of children examined at school, extending into 
thousands, ensured that every variety of buccal cavity 
would be included in the investigation, which extended 


over a period of three years. 

The normal course of development of the roof of the 
mouth appears to be somewhat as follows. At birth the 
roof of the mouth generally shows a slight degree of 
cupping, resembling somewhat a segment of a dinner 
plat» After a varying period — usually about one to three 
months — the anterior edge of the alveolar process becomes 
markedly enlarged in the centre, at a place corresponding 
to the two centres of ossification of the premaxilla and 
maxilla. This enlargement increases and spreads back - 
wards and, as dentition progresses, the descent of the 
teeth and the deepening of the alveolar arch result m 
the formation of a moderately high, rounded arch by the 
middle of the third year. At the commencement of the 
second dentition this condition appears normally some- 
“7, nrrentuated the alveolar arch now containing the 
Bventv erupted deciduous, as well as the fourteen calcified 
crowns of the permanent set. The size and rate of growth 


of the alveolar process is thus greater during the period 
- of dentition, particularly in -the vertical direction, than 
the lateral growth of the palate. - During the second 
dentition, with the loss of the deciduous and the gradual 
descent of the permanent teeth, an approach is made to 
the adult type of flattened wide roof, with short, gently 
sloping sides, the growth of the palate being now 
relatively greater than that of the alveolar process (and 
arch). 

This is roughly the normal course of events. In certain 
cases, however, the thickening of the premaxillary area 
is greatly exaggerated, forming a distinct swelling, marked 
eff on either side from the rest of the maxillary edge by 
a U-shaped vertical groove. This hyperplasia may remain 
confined to the region of the incisor and canine teeth -or 
may spread a varying distance along the alveolar arch, 
resulting in exaggeration of the normal vaulting. This 
becomes further accentuated during the second dentition, 
when thickening of the arch becomes a prominent feature, 
especially if the descent of the permanent teeth is ob- 
structed by the retention of the stumps and fragments cf 
the deciduous teeth (removal of these leading to marked 
diminution of the thickening). Thickening of the buccal 
surface of the palatine process is also frequently present 
in a marked degree. 

The various types of deformed roof described in the 
literature of the subject depend chiefly upon variations in 
the relative degrees of downward elongation and thicken- 
ing of the alveolar processes, and also upon the degrees 
of thickening of the palate bones. For example, when 
the arch is much thickened in front and tapers 
away behind we have the well-known A "Shaped roof. 
Great hypertrophy of both palate and alveolar process 
brings about obliteration of the normal angle of the roof, 
and produces the saddle-shaped type of roof, the latter 
resembling the under surface of a saddle. With the pro- 
gress of dentition the bony hyperplasia diminishes and 
deformity becomes less marked. 

The - bony hyperplasia differs in no way from the 
thickening of the cranial bones in rickets, and, like it, 
commences at the centres of ossification, is there more 
marked, and often remains limited to that region. Of 
the children investigated 80 per cent, showed un- 
mistakable evidence of previous rickets, and the diet was 
notably poor in foods containing calciferol. The ten- 
dency for the deformities to become modified with age 
has also been noted, as is the case in rickets. 

The conclusion drawn from the investigation is that 
there are two distinct varieties of high arch: (1) The 
congenital , which is a persistence of a certain stage of 
foetal development. In this t) r pe there is actual elevation 
of the floor of the nasal fossa, which slopes up and in- 
wards to meet the nasal septum. (2) The acquired 
variety described above, in which there is no actual 
elevation of the roof of the mouth, the apparent elevation 
being due to hyperplasia of the alveolar and palatine 
processes, and is probably of a rickety nature*. The two 
types may coexist. 

As the acquired variety is very widespread, at any 
rate in this district — 20 per cent, of " infants,” 30 per 
cent. ” immediates,” and 15 per cent, of “ leavers ” 
among school children, showing marked deformity — it 
is only to be expected that it will be found associated 
with other conditions, such as adenoids, mouth-breathing, 
nasal obstruction, and mental deficiency, with which it 
appears to have no aetiological connexion. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. G. C. M. M'Gonigle for his 
criticism and help in drawing up this memorandum. 
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1 Choyce and Beattie: System of Surgery, first edition, vol. iii, 
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A CASE OF SEVERE ANAPHYLAXIS IN GENERAL 
PRACTICE 

The rarity of severe anaphylaxis is, I believe, still con- 
siderable, in spite of the many thousands of people who 
receive injections of serums, and in general practice 
where comparatively fewer serum injections are given 
this very grave complication must be rare indeed. The 
following case would appear to be worth recording on 
account of its severity, rarity, and recovery. 

The history of the case begins with an acute infection of 
the fauces and palate, with much oedema, .particularly of the 
uvula, and a profuse, slimy exudate. The case occurred 
during an epidemic of sore throats in which the causative 
organism had almost invariably been a streptococcus, usually 
of the haemolytic variety. After consultation with my 
partners, and in view of previous successes with this treat- 
ment, it was decided to give an intramuscular injection of 
antistreptococcal serum. 

After inquiries had been made from the patient as ' to 
whether he had previously been given antitoxin and a 
negative answer received, 10 c.cm. of streptococcus anti- 
serum were injected into the gluteal muscles at 8 p.m. on 
December 29th. About a minute afterwards the patient com- 
plained that he was feeling queer and going blind. In a few 
seconds the face became engorged and cyanosed, there was 
frothing at the mouth, loss of consciousness, and finally 
cessation of breathing. An intramuscular injection of 
10 minims of liq. adrenalin, hydrochlor. was given imme- 
diately, and artificial respiration started. At this time the 
eyes were upturned and the pupils widely dilated ; no pulse 
Was palpable at the wrist. A cylinder of oxygen was sent 
for, and about ten minutes after the onset of the attack 
O, and CO, were being administered in conjunction with the 
artificial respiration, which had been continuous. 

At 8.15 an intramuscular injection of 1/2 c.cm. of pituitrin 
was given ; this was followed by an injection of camphor in 
■ oil. About five minutes later (at 8.20) the patient began to 
take deep, sighing respirations, and after a few moments to 
breathe spontaneously, though slowly, and artificial respiration 
was discontinued. As the patient was still cyanosed the 
administration of O, was continued. Another injection of 
5 minims of adrenaline was given at 8.30. At tills time the 
pupils had become contracted, and there were flickering 
movements of the eyelids. The radial pulse was still 
undetectable, and noisy breathing and crepitations masked 
any sounds at the apex beat. The patient was still un- 
conscious, and there was incontinence of urine and faeces. 
Half an hour later (at 9 o'clock) the radial pulse became just 
palpable at a rate of 134 beats per minute. The patient 
passed blood and mucus per rectum at 9.30. 

At 10.45, as the pulse was only palpable for short periods, 
another 1/2 c.cm. of pituitrin was injected. At 11.20 
1/6 grain of morphine was given subcutaneously, as the 
patient was becoming very restless. Blocd and mucus were 
again passed per rectum at 11.40, alter which the patient 
became quieter and lapsed into a deep sleep until 12.20 a.m. 
The pulse rate had now fallen to 118 beats per minute, but 
was still very feeble. For the first time, at 1.15, the patient 
vomited, and 10 minims of adrenaline were injected. The 
pulse at 2.30 was 109 and at 3.30 108 beats per minute. At 
5 30 the patient again ' vomited slightly ; the pulse was 
• then 106. The temperature at 8.30 was 99°, and the pulse 
was 100. By 9 o'clock this had dropped to 98. At this time 
there was no recollection of the incidents of the nignt, or of 
the original injection which had caused all the trouble. 

On this day, December 30lh, at about S p.m., a few 
small patches of urticaria appeared On the face, and an 

hour later the patient passed about a pint of urine wh.ch 
contained protein and a trace of sugar. This was the fust 
passed since the incontinence of the early part of the attack. 
The urticaria spread, and at 8.15 the upper Up became 

much swollen, and the patient again passed mucus and 
Sood per rectum ; accordingly another 5 minims of adrenaline 
were injected. By 10.30 the lip had regained its normal sue, 
Tad the urticaria 'had disappeared. About this time another 
half a pint of urine was passed. During the right there 

were profuse sweats, and small quantities ot anne were 

passed twice. 


On December 31st the patient was still unable to remember 
any of the incidents of the illness, or to retain in his mind 
anything that he was told for more than a few minutes, 
but the questions that he asked indicated that his mind 
was active. The pulse was now of full volume and normal 
pace and rhythm. The apex beat was in its normal situation, 
and no abnormal physical signs were found in the chest or 
abdomen. The subsequent history of the case is one of 
progressive recovery. The gastro-intestinal symptoms, though 
decreasing, persisted for several days, but there was a return 
of swelling of the upper lip five days after the original attack. 
This quickly responded to adrenaline. The patient returned 
to work on January 30th, and although the mental processes 
are normal there is no memory of events immediately pre- 
ceding the attack and for a day or two afterwards. 

Since the patient’s return it has been elicited that 
seven years ago he had a severe haemorrhage after 
tonsillectomy and was given haemoplastin. This would 
appear to have been the sensitizing agent. It is inter- 
esting that after the lapse of such a time the patient 
should have been so sensitive to horse serum. Other 
points are the rate and order of return to normality of 
the various systems, and the recurrence of the milder 
forms of serum poisoning for several days after the 
attack. The dramatic effects of the administration of 
adrenaline on the milder symptoms suggest that much 
larger quantities of. this substance could have been given 
in the first instance and repeated more frequently. 

West Mailing. Mavor, M.R.C.S. L.R.C.P. 


AN UNUSUAL CASE OF HAEMATOCOLPOS 
The case to be recorded is of interest for two reasons: 
(1) the age of the patient ; and (2) the fact that she gave 
no history of any previous symptoms that might act as 
a guide to her condition. On this occasion an attack of 
appendicitis proved a blessing in disguise. 

History of Case ' 

On December 19th I was called to see a young Jewish 
schoolgirl, aged 12 years, who was suffering from severe 
abdominal pain. History and examination suggested an acute 
appendicitis; the temperature was 101.4° F. 

On December 20th the patient felt better, but experienced 
the sensation of a lump in the abdomen ; this was difficult to 
examine on account of the general tenderness and the nervous- 
ness of the child, but it was certainly evident, and seemed 
like a faecal mass. By this time the temperature had dropped 
to 100° F. 

On December 21st an enema was administered with a 
good result. Examination elicited a movable tumour at about 
the level of the umbilicus. It was rather hard, rounded, and 
tender on pressure, and appeared to be about the size of a 
tangerine orange : otherwise the patient was better. 

On December 22nd the patient bad had a restless night, 
with frequent attacks of intestinal colic, and appeared anxious 
and distressed. The temperature was normal, but I urged 
operation. 

On December 23rd I performed a laparotomy, making a 
m’dline incision from the umbilicus downwards. On entering 
the peritoneal cavity a slightly congested normal uterus pre- 
sented itself at the upper angle of the wound. The vaginal 
cavity was greatly distended and fluctuating, so I realized I 
was dealing with a case of haematocolpos. I then isolated 
and removed the appendix, which was considerably swollen 
and inflamed. This done, and having sutured the abdominal 
wound, I proceeded to examine the vagina, where I found 
a bulging, bluish membrane of a resistant nature, requiring 
quite an amount of force to cut through with a knife. When 
I had perforated this membrane the best part of a quart of 
menstrual blood drained away, and in a couple of days the 
patient experienced complete relief of all her symptoms. She 
made an uneventful recovery, and at the end of a fortnight 
I made a vaginal examination and found the uterus in its 
normal position, with an opening in the hymen that would 
admit my index finger. 

Hove . J. G. Hayes, L.R.C.P.S.I. 
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ALLERGIC SENSITIVITY 

The circumstances of the reaction described below would 
appear to be unique and therefore to warrant recording. 

An apparently healthy girl, aged 23, a probationer nurse 
at the Coventry City Isolation Hospital, was Schick-tested 
on January 9th, 1933, and showed a strongly positive 
reaction. Accordingly injections of toxoid-antitoxin (T.A.M.) 
were given on February 3rd, 10th, and March 10th. On 
September 13th, 1933, she was Schick-tested a second time, 
and the resultant reaction was deemed to be mildly positive. 
A further series of toxoid-antitoxin injections were given on 
October 11th, 21st, and November 23rd. 

A third Schick test was carried out on January 5th, 1931, 
and some twenty minutes after this intradennal injection of 
0.2 c.cm. -of test toxin the nurse complained of feeling very- 
ill . with pains in the back and cutaneous irritation over the 
whole body. A copious serum rash of the urticarial type 
made its appearance, and for some time there was swelling 
of the eye-lids. The rash faded from the face alter an hour, 
and from the rest of the body-, save on the “ test " arm, 
a little later. On the *' test " arm the following day there 
remained a brawny swelling at and about the site of the 
injection, with a surrounding circle of scarlatiniform erythema 
some three inches in diameter. Several days later the skin 
of this region remained brownish red. scaly, dry, and tender 
until finally- the arm cleared up. The “ control ” arm 
showed no reaction. 


It appears that despite the violent reaction to the third 
Schick test the nurse was then in fact Schick-negative. 
A specimen of blood was taken on February 13th, 1934, 
and was submitted to Dr. R. A. O'Brien (of the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories), who kindly undertook to titrate 
it far diphtheria antitoxin. Dr. O'Brien’s subsequent 
report stated that the nurse had 1 / 10 of a unit of anti- 
toxin, and that she should therefore have been Schick- 
negative. 

It is difficult to explain the generalized reaction 
resultant upon the third intradermal injection of the test 
toxin, for no similar reaction followed the first or second 
test injection, nor was there any' reaction following the 
six immunizing injections. At "the same time as this 
nurse received her third injection, three other nurses 
were tested with material from the same batch of toxin, 
and showed no uncommon reaction. There was no 
question of faulty technique. The nurse in this case did 
not appear in any way- an unusual subject, and she had no 
past history of asthma, hay fever, migraine, or the like. 
The persistence of the scaly condition of the skin would 
appear completely to remove the case from the range of 
“ hysterical ” phenomena. 

It may- be that the first and second injections of test 
toxin had together conferred a hypersensitivity to some 
specific element contained only in the test toxin itself 
H sensitivity had been thus acquired the case appears 
as a form of anaphylaxis. Alternatively, it raav be that 
the case was a strange form of allergy or inborn '■ 
sensitivity. Professor Langdon Brown has admirablv 
described the latter as a chemical idiosyncrasy- which 
exemplifies the variation in the response of different indi- 
viduals to similar stimuli. Whether the anaphylactic or 
the allergic theory is pursued in this case, it "is indeed 
extraordinary that the nurse had not shown an abnormal 
reaction to any of the eight previous test and immunizing 
injections. ° 


Our thanks are due to Dr. R. A. O'Brien, to whom m 
ticulars oE the above case were submitted, for his helof, 
suggestions. He informs us that the hatch of Schkk tox 
associated with the case was a large one. and has L^en use 
m ma.iv hcspnals He has never met a similar incid<*r 
connected either with this batch of toxin or- with anv othe 
and IS unaole to trace a like case in the literature ' 


Coventry. 


A. Massey. 

E. R. W. Gilmore. 


Reviews 

THE CANCER PROBLEM 

The fact that cancer is much more frequent among 
civilized than. savage races, and is increasing in frequency, 
is one of the outstanding features of the disease. Two 
books on the cancer problem have recently appeared 
which deal with this question and are of particular interest 
in that they reach the same conclusion by diametrically 
opposite routes. Mr. J. P. Lockhart-Mummeby, who 
has acted for eleven years as editor of the Annual Report 
oj the British Empire Cancer Campaign, and has therefore 
been in close touch -with the results of scientific research, 
approaches the subject mainly from the experimental side 
in his book on The Origin of Cancer . 1 Mr. Hastings 
G n.roRD, on the other hand, in a brochure on The 
Cancer Problem and its Solution , 1 .rejects in toto the last 
mass of information that has ematiated from laboratory- 
experimentation, which he considers has merely- served 
to obscure the problem. He relies solely on the clinical 
and post-mortem observations which have been made 
during the last hundred years. 

Mr. Lockhart-Mummery’s conclusion is that civilized 
man, not having been subject to the law of natural 
selection for some thousands of years, has gradually- 
suffered a diminution in the natural stability of his cell 
nuclei, and has acquired an abnormal tendency- to gene 
mutation,- which the author regards as the essential cause 
of cancer. Naturally, as long as present conditions 
persist, this degradation will continue to progress and 
the disease increase in frequency. Mr. Hastings Gilford 
comes to very- much the same conclusion, expressed in 
somewhat different terms. He considers that our civiliza- 
tion makes for degeneration ; that an ever-increasing 
growth of national degeneracy- is now displaying itself in 
our nation ; that race suicide may almost be said to be 
in sight ; that everywhere around us, in our hospitals 
and charitable institutions, movements are at work which 
act benevolently on the individual but malevolently on 
the race ; that sentimentality prevails over common sense. 
The effect of this general degeneration is, he considers, 
to produce a degradation of cell structure, a precancer ous 
condition in which the cells, if left to themselves, tend 
to die out, but under suitable stimuli take on the abnormal 
cell proliferation obtaining in cancer. In this way axe 
explained the prevalence of cancer and its continued 
increase in frequency. It should be Said that Mr. 
Lockhart-Mummery’s book contains much more than the 
discussion of this question. It gives a detailed and very- 
interesting description of the theory of which he is the 
author namely, that all the characteristic features of 
simple and malignant growths may- he readily explained 
on the supposition that tumours are the result of the 
mutation of one or more of the constituent genes of the 
enromosomes of somatic cells. 


No one book can cover the entire field of surgery ? o tl 
each author must seek for some point of division tt 
ndl enable him to decide what material to include a 
what to leave out. Certain ages, certain regions, cert, 
infections,^ are all well recognized as useful boundaries 
the extent of a book. But the boundary that M Fey 
has chosen in his Chirnrgie Infant ile d'Urger.ce^ that 

M.B^ 1 B c"’? R C Bs ’I p - FwfcL-irrAtumrr.erv. M 
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urgency is surely one of the least satisfactory. To take 
only a few of the subjects treated— hernia, mastoiditis, 
empyema, or the malformations of the rectum: in all of 
these the urgent cases shade into the non-urgent, and 
both groups are governed by the same fundamentals of 
anatomy, physiology, pathology', and technique. The 
merit of any work depends on the setting out of these 
fundamentals, and once they' are set out the question of 
urgency becomes comparatively unimportant. 

This somewhat captious criticism of the plan of the 
book is really' a tribute to the excellence of the material 
arranged upon that plan. M. Fevre follows closely 
throughout the teaching of his revered senior, Professor 
Ombredanne, whose vast and authoritative work on the 
surgery' of children was lately reviewed in these columns. 
As might be expected from one taught in this school, 
his conclusions are clearly set down and admirably 
arranged under headings in a way that might with advan- 
tage be copied in this country'. There is also a good deal 
to be said in favour of the French custom of trying to 
reduce the essentials of a condition to diagrammatic form, 
as opposed to the English one of giving photographs of 
its external appearance. 

Particularly' Interesting and instructive sections are 
those on appendicitis, on acute inflammations of the 
testicle, and on pericarditis. Many in this country will 
agree with the author that general anaesthetics and rib 
resections are unnecessary and dangerous for the cmpye- 
mata of children, and with his recommendation that the 
lateral sinus (why' not also the middle cranial fossa?) 
should be inspected as a routine in operations for mastoid- 
itis. To help in the notorious difficulties of abdominal 
diagnosis in the young he recommends exploration through 
a " button-hole " incision in the peritoneum made under 
local anaesthesia ; and to ward off threatening, ischaemia 
of the forearm advises incision of the aponeurosis confining 
the muscles. 

Less admirable are his figures showing ligation of the 
splenic pedicle en masse, and the omission of warning 
against the tendency to stenosis following the high tracheo- 
tomy' which he advises: the tannic acid treatment of_ 
bums has apparently' yet to penetrate to France. On the 
whole, however, this is a book to the writing of which 
much experience, thought, and hard work have gone ; and 
it is worthy of careful study by all interested in the 
surgery' of the young. 


OCCUPATIONAL SKIN DISEASES 
A pathetic interest attaches to the appearance of a new 
edition of Robert Prosser White's well-known treatise 
on Occupational Affections of the Skin ,* for it was but 
a day' or two after he had revised the final proofs that 
he died: This subject, to which Prosser. White devoted 
his life, has grown more and more in importance with the 
progress of modem industry, and this book has necessarily' 
grown with it. Nevertheless the fourth edition, although 
including a considerable amount of new material, has 
been prevented from exceeding the size of the third, 
which appeared in 192S, by the use of a smaller type and 
closer general arrangement. More than ever this work 
remains a mine of information which must be indispensable 
to all those who are concerned with industrial medicine. 
It has no serious rival in the English language, and it 
is to be hoped that successors to the author will be found 
to keep it abreast of the modem developments of the 
subject and that further editions may be forthcoming 
from time to time as they may be required. Prosser 
White’s Occupational Diseases of the Skin has be come a 

_ * The Dermatrrgoses or Occupational Affections of the 5/u/i 13v 
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classic, and as such deserves immortality. The memoir 
of the author, by his friend Dr. W. E. Cooke of Wigan, 
which appeared in the British Medical Journal fast 
January, has been expanded by Dr. Cooke as a preface 
to this posthumous edition. 


AN ENGLISH LEECHBOOK « 

The fifteenth century Leechbook, 6 which has long been 
in the possession of the Medical Society of London, was 
brought to light when Mr. Warren Dawson catalogued 
the Society's library in 1932. It seemed to be interesting, 
so Mr . Dawson transcribed it, dedicated his transcription 
very appropriately to the honorary librarian, Dr. A. 
Francis Voelcker, and got it published by the Royal 
1 Society of Literature of the United Kingdom under the 
terms of the Dr. Richards Trust. The manuscript itself 
consists mainly of recipes for injuries, ailments, and 
affections of all kinds, arranged alphabetically. Its date 
is probably not later than 1443, and it does not differ 
greatly from the Leechdoms of an earlier period published 
by the Rev. T. O. Cockayne and by the Rev. George 
Henslow. The present manuscript is in English, and is 
easy to read by those who enjoy Chaucer, but Mr. 
Dawson has contributed a version in modern English for 
those who are less educated in their own language. He 
has, too, added explanatory notes, most of which are 
ingenious and correct, though others like " Pin and 
Web " and " Morphew " are clearly wrong. In an 
appendix Mr. Dawson prints some medical prescriptions 
from a manuscript of the Tudor period used by various 
members of the Purefoy family. 

Some of the recipes in the Leechbook are interesting, 
as, for instance, that " for the biting of a dog: Take 
cress and pennyroyal and seethe them in water and give 
him to drink. And lay of the dog's hair thereto if thous 
mayest have it." The prescription remains in common 
use at the present time as an injunction to " take a hair 
of the dog that bit you." The absence of any means 
of measuring short periods of time is exemplified in the 
recommendation to let the materials used in making a 
confection " seeth while thou may say this psalm miserere 
mei, deus." And again, when a longer time is required, 

" boil them in running water mile way," which is inter- 
preted as whilst you walk a mile. Mr. Dawson has done 
a good work in publishing this manuscript, but it would 
have been still better if he had made an index, for, 
although it is arranged alphabetically, it is not easy to 
discover any individual recipe. 


THE HISTORY OF MALARIA 
The History of Malaria in the Roman Campagna * by the 
late Dr. Angelo Celli, who died at the age of 57 in 1914, 
while engaged in the preparation of the work, has been 
worthily completed by his widow, Madame Anna Celli- 
Fraentzel, who herself has made several interesting con- 
tributions to the subject. The book is divided into eight 
chapters, devoted respectively to the pre-Roman Period, 
the Roman Republic, the Empire, the early Middle Ages, 
later Middle Ages, Modern Period, Latest History, and 
Epilogue. In the pre-Roman Period and the early 
centuries of Roman history malaria was unknown, or if it 
did exist was so mild as to form no hindrance to civiliza- 
tion, traffic, and intensive cultivation. At the beginning 
of the period of Roman domination part of the Carnpagna 

s A I^eechbooh nr Collection of Medical Recipes of the Fifteenth 
Century. Bv Warren R. Dnumn, F R.S.E , F.R S L , F S.A.Scot. 
London. Macmillan and Co, Ltd. 1934 (I’p 344 2Cs net.) 

* The History m Malaria tn the Roman Camp .^na By the Into 
Angelo CclJi Ed. ted and cnlargtd bv Anna O Mi-Tracntzcl. 
London: John I ’ale. Sons and Lamdsson, Ltd. 1933. (Pp. vni + 
226. ICs. Cd. net.) 
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at least was intensely inhabited and cultivated. The 
general decline, however, o£ the peasant class led to the 
spread of malaria. During the Empire malaria was wide- 
spread in Rome and the surrounding country, in spite 
of the improvement in the hygienic condition of the 
capital and its water arrangements, carried out by 
Augustus and his successors,. 

The introduction of Christianity into' Rome was accom- 
panied by an attenuation of the disease, but the bar- 
barians who destroyed the aqueducts of the Campagna 
converted the land into a desolate and fever-stricken 
desert encampment, which caused heavy losses among 
them. In the later Middle Ages the popes and bishops 
made constant attempts to improve the condition of the 
Campagna by means of hydraulic works, but without 
success. The “ air of Rome ” proved particularly fatal 
to foreigners who were appointed to the papacy, as well 
as to the armies which invaded Roman territory. In the 
modem period, extending from the Renaissance down to 
the present time, the attempts were continued to reclaim, 
the marsh land. At the end of the sixteenth century, 
however, and during the next two centuries, malaria 
became more extensive and violent, in spite of the revival 
of medical science and the introduction of cinchona bark 
in the second part of the seventeenth century - . Although 
in 1870, when Italy - became a united kingdom, a great 
effort was made to free Rome and the surrounding country 
from malaria, it was not until after Ronald Ross's dis- 
covery in 1S98 that reclamation, colonization, and rational 
farming in the Roman Campagna began. During the first 
fourteen years of the present century Angelo .Celli initiated 
a vigorous campaign against malaria, which led to the 
passing of special laws with regard to The sale of quinine, 
agrarian reclamation, and colonization. A copious biblio- 
graphy is appended to the book. 


THE SPAR OF LECTURES AND THE SPAN 
OF LIFE 

There is no need to quarrel with the ambition to convey 
to the public an intelligent knowledge of the mechanism 
of the human body and of the methods by which, the 
impairment of this mechanism by disease can be pre- 
vented. But success in these aims is not given to every 
author, and, in particular, it has not been given to Dr. 
Franklin R. Nuzum in his book entitled The Span of 
Life. 7 The directors of his hospital have urged Dr. Nuzum 
to the enterprise, and so far as literary exposition is 
concerned he has done well. It is his judgement in the 
choice of appropriate materials that we question. In his 
early chapters he deals with the heart and its diseases, 
and it is conceivable that on these topics something 
reasonable and helpful might be said to an attentive 
public. But what is the educational value of such state- 
ments as, " The blood makes a complete circuit of the 
body - in twenty to thirty seconds " ; “ Five to six quarts 
of blood course through the body between three and four 
thousand times each day - ” ; '• During exercise the amount 
of blood pumped into the arterial 'circuit . may- rise to 
thirty-five pints per minute ” ; " Each red "corpuscle 
makes the circuit from the left heart to- the periphery of 
the body, thence to the right heart by way of the veins, to 
the lungs, and back to the left heart in twenty seconds '*? 
Such propositions announced from the platform may well 
make a lay audience gasp and stare, but they will hardly 
provide either illumination for the mind " or practical 
guidance in the conduct of life. Again, we should doubt 
the wisdom of an attempt to give to non-toclinical listeners 
an introduction to the significance of the electrocardio- 

- The Span off-'!'; As r„lh„;,ced by the H-art. the Kidneys, 
hud the Bleed I essels. By F. R, Xuzlim. lls„ It D London- 
BaiUiere. Tindall and Cox. 1933. (Pp. xii + ICS. 9s.) 


gram ; or to describe to them the- various theories of 
angina pectoris ; or to engage their interest in the clitiical 
and pathological features of coronary thrombosis. What 
actually happened at the Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital 
during these exercises we of course do not know, but 
we will venture a shrewd suspicion that not a few of 
Dr. Nuzum’s listeners were successful in finding that 
effective protection from the pronouncements of the 
platform which secret and stolen slumbers conveniently 
provide. The popular lecture on medicine is a rare art, 
and it is not achieved in the volume before us. 


Notes on Books 

Laboratory Medicine .* by Dr. Daniel Nicholson, aims 
at supplying for medical students information on the in- 
dication! method, and interpretation of diagnostic tests 
which will prove most useful when they commence to 
practise. More highly- technical diagnostic tests, which 
a physician would have performed for him by a trained 
pathologist, are outlined in principle and the interpreta- 
tion given. As the author points out, -no hard-and-fast 
line can be drawn between these two groups because 
physicians vary in their training and liking for laboratory- 
work. But whether this book is made use of as a guide 
to the actua! performance of these tests or only- consulted 
for their interpretation, there is no doubt that it will be 
a very- useful addition to the practitioner's bookshelves. 
The first edition was published three years ago. The 
work is now slightly larger, and contains descriptions of 
new procedures in clinical pathology. 

The Pathology- of the Urinary Tract, by Dr. Pasteur 
Vallery-Radot,’ is one of a series of short books on 
different branches of medicine intended to serve as an 
introduction for the student coming fresh to the subject. 
It begins with a chapter on the symptoms for which 
patients suffering from urinary diseases first consult a 
doctor. Succeeding chapters describe methods of examina- 
tion, and then discuss, in turn, the different diseases of 
the kidney- and bladder. A book of this sort would be 
very- useful to students in this country, and if any teachtV 
is considering the question of ministering to this need he 
would probably gain a good deal from a study of the 
volume which Dr. Vallery-Radot has completed. 

The January issue of Arqnivos de Medicina Legal e 
Identificafao."’ the official publication of the police of tile 
Federal district of Brazil, edited by- Leonidio Rieeiro, 
director of the Brazilian Institute’ of Identification, is 
an. imposing-looking volume. It contains a large number 
of original articles, clinical lectures, reports of cases of 
forensic interest,, together with reviews and abstracts. 
The original articles include: psychological essays on pain, 
by- E. Mira ; the cardio-pneumo-psychogram in' the detec- 
tion ok lying, by- I. Castellanos ; the comparative method 
in psychopathology, by- A. Ramos ; , the fingers in the 
elucidation of crime, by F. Belletti ; and hysteria and 
errors of diagnosis, by "Nerio Rojas. The chief subjects 
of the lectures are as follows : asphvxia in general, by- 
A. _ Costa : psycho-analysis, by H. Roxo ; anthropology-, 
by- J. Bastos d’Avila ; identification bv the teeth, by- 
Aloysio de Carvalho Filho ; the legal protection of the 
child by- Levi Cameiro ; and investigations of paternity, 
by- the editor, who also delivered lectures on the criminal 
code of Brazil and the role of the medical criminalist. 
The volume is sent free, to foreign scientific institutes and 
specialists in forensic medicine on application to the 
editor, Dr. Leonidio Ribeiro, Instituto de Identifica<;ao, 
S4, rua do Lav-radio, Rio de Janeiro, 

•Laboratory Medicine • .-1 Gtifcf,- for Students and Practitioners 
-By Darnel Nicholson, M.D. Second edition, thoroushlv revised’ 
London: H. Kimpton. 1934. (1> P . 566 : 124 futures. 3 coloured 
plates. 30s. net.) \ 
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Dr. Kate Campbell Hurd-Mead's ' little work on 
Medical Women of America 11 is, as its subtitle states, a 
short history of the pioneer medical women of America 
and of a few of their colleagues in England. The leading 
medical women were Elizabeth Blackwell and her sister 
Emily, who left England and qualified in 1849 and 1852 
at New York and Cleveland respectively, and subsequently 
played an important part in the medical education of 
women ; Mary Putnam Jacobi, who gained a high reputa- 
tion as a practitioner, lecturer, and writer, and was the 
first \ voman admitted to the New York Academy ,of 
Medicine ; Ann Preston, who helped to found the Women’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia in 1850, where she became 
professor of physiology and then dean ; Marie Zakrzewska, 
founder of a hospital for women and children at Boston 
in 1862 ; and Eliza Mosher, professor" of hygiene and dean 
of the Women's University, of Michigan. The English 
women graduates mentioned are Sophia Jex-Blake and 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, the founders of the London 
School of Medicine for Women, and Dame Mary Scharlieb, 
and many eminent living specialists in obstetrics, gynaeco- 
logy, ~and other departments of medicine. The appendix 
contains the autobiography of Elizabeth Cushier, the 
leading woman surgeon of her time, who graduated in 
1872 and died in 1932 at the age of 93, and is followed 
by portraits of the principal persons mentioned in -the 
text, including the author. 

High Days and Bye Days , 12 by Ralph Greaves, is 
medical only in that it will appeal to those members of. 
the profession who love hunting and survive the atmo- 
spheric change from that of hay to that of . petrol .which 
has taken place in this country during the life of James 
Cockayne (1860-1929), who was connected with packs 
not only' in England but in Hungary. It is a brightly 
written story based on his diaries, but, as the author 
confesses, somewhat apocryphal rather than gospel in 
parts.* -The printing and general get-up of the volume 
are an appropriate ga rb for its attractive contents. 

11 Medical -Women of America. By Kate Campbell Hurd-Mead, 
M.D. New York: Proben Press. 1933. (Pp. 95. 1 dollar.) 

>- High Days and Bve Days, being Stray Chapters from the Ltfc 
nf a Huntsman. By Ralph Greaves. London: Philip Allan. 1933. 
(Pp. xii +- 244 ; illustrated. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Preparations and Appliances 

ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS FOR ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MAINS , 

With the replacement all over the country of direct by 
lltemating current from- the national grid,- suppliers of 
ipparatus for electro-medical treatment are adjusting their 
models accordingly. The Medical Supply Association, Limited 
(167-173, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1) sends us. a catalogue ot 
[934 models, which is wholly concerned with new apparatus, 
or alternating current mains. Particulars are given of 
several tvpes of rectifiers for the production of galvanic and 
iinusoidal current for ionization, electrolysis, muscle reaction 
esting, and similar purposes. Another range is concerned 
,vith radiant heat and infra-red applications. One apparatus 
•onsists ot a telescopic stand, with extension arm and 
lluminium reflector, for taking infra-red and radiant heat 
dements over a treatment couch or bed. A portable 
liathcrmy apparatus is a new introduction, connecting to 
iny alternating current supply from 70 to 250 volts, and 
milt into a compact attache case, weighing altogether only 
wentv-tliree pounds. With it are supplied eight electrodes 
,f various sizes, suitable for treatment of different parts of 
he body. A number of devices are included for wl.at is 
mown is short and ultra-short electric wave therapy. By 
therapy is meant treatment in the electrical 

■ondenser field vith high-frequency energy of from ten to 
.ondin.er , „i 1 , while ultra-short-wave therap> 

lh ‘ rty nndsTo wave-lengths of below ten metres. With these 
'°aves P n uniform distribution of energy is secured over the 
Tnf the Wy between the electrodes, and consequently, 
part of the boa} suita ble it is possible to obtain localized 
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SOME SURGICAL DIFFICULTIES IN INDIA 

BY 

RUFUS C. THOMAS, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

CHIEF MEDICAL OrFICER TO .HIS LATE HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH 
JAMSAHEB or NAWANAGAR 

So far as I am aware very little has been written by 
surgeons in India in regard to the difficult conditions 
encountered by them in the course of their work. My 
own experience has, no doubt, been that of hundreds of 
other surgeons, particularly those in the I.M.S. ; but I am 
not aware that these experiences have ever been put on 
record, and I feel that a short description of some of the 
conditions might be of interest, both to those who have 
encountered .the same difficulties, and to others to whom 
surgery abroad has so far been only a name. Six years’ 
surgical work in an Indian State, ruled over by one of the 
most enlightened of Princes — the late Ranji, of world- 
wide cricket fame, whose people may be taken as typical 
of India in general — seems to me to justify this excursion 
into print. As far as the people themselves were con- 
cerned the most obvious thing noticed was their innate 
distrust of surgery and all its works, coupled with a blind 
ignorance and lack of ability to understand the most 
simply expressed reasons for recommending any operation 
to them. Even the so-called better classes took a lot of 
convincing that whatever was recommended was solely 
for their own good. 

The Hostjtal : Old Style 

When I arrived I found the hospital was a sort of 
combination of " ancient and modern.” It was equipped 
with the telephone and electric light, but there was no 
provision for hot and cold water, baths, sanitation, or 
storerooms for such things as sheets, blankets, and all 
the hundred-and-one articles required for the proper 
running of a hospital on modern lines. The building 
itself was a good one, but an operating theatre had been 
left out of the builder’s calculations, and one of the main 
wards had been taken over to remedy the omission. 
The bed accommodation was reduced thereby consider- 
ably. Sheets, blankets, and other hospital stores were 
kept in wooden cupboards dotted all over the place, 
chiefly on the verandas. There were two privies 
attached to the hospital itself, and a row of foul places 
at the back of the compound, which were supposed to 
be cleaned out periodically by the Bhangis (sweepers). 
This necessary duty was always forgotten unless one led 
the Bhangis literally by the nose to their task. When 
the wind blew from the north-east the hospital got a 
practical illustration of what the expression " Odours of 
Araby ” can mean. 

There being at first no such thing as a bathroom the 
patients were put straight into bed as they arrived. 
As many of them had walked miles from outside villages 
there was no possibility of keeping sheets clean. Beds 
and mattresses were, of course, bug-infested. The water 
supply for all purposes was obtained from a well in the 
compound, where a pair of bullocks plodded their weary 
way, hour after hour, up and down a track, pulling a 
skinful of water at each journey. Water for washing 
patients or floors, water for cooking or cleaning food 
utensils, for the surgeon’s hands, and for the operating 
theatre — all of it came up in the skin. The water for the 
operating theatre used to be boiled in buckets in the cook- 
house by the Brahmin cook, and then carried across 
the compound to the theatre by the ward boys. Labor 
omnia vincit. But I always wondered how sterile, if at 
all, was the- water I used for the first six months. It 
was a decided shock after the modem sterilizing methods 
of British hospitals. Later on I was able to alter all this. 

The operating theatre was, as I have said, one of the 
large wards appropriated for the purpose. In this room 
everything necessary was done. It constituted surgeon’s 
changing room, preparation room, anaesthetizing room, 
and operating theatre all rolled into one. On an operating 
morning there would be about nine primus stoves roaring 
away, some with instruments being sterilized, some with 
towels, others with dressings. The doors and windows " 
were of necessity kept closed to keep out the dust-'of 
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the compound and incidental!}' the relatives of the poor 
unfortunate patient. It was possible to keep the dust 
out. We were sometimes not so successful with the 
relatives, and I have had to suspend “ operating " while 
the theatre was being cleared of a horde of anxious 
“ friends," who had succeeded in storming the door. 
On one or two occasions they forbade the operation after 
I had started it, and would have removed the patient 
there and then if allowed. A fearful and timid people. 
The heat of the theatre, aided by the sun and the primus 
stoves and the number of people in it, rose steadily till 
at last it must often have reached 110° F., almoct double 
the temperature of the English theatre. I lost gallons 
of fluid in sweat. Six months after I arrived I trans- 
ferred the operative work to two small wards, installed 
electric sterilizers and other refinements, and my theatre 
life became much more hearable. Even here, however, 
the problem of cooling the theatre was a formidable one. 
During the hot weather my plan was to have a block 
of ice weighing a maund (40 lb.) placed in a large bowl, 
behind which a hand-fan blew its full blast towards us. 
This certainly made a considerable difference. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it cooled one side of us more than the 
other. I took the temperature on the operating table 
after one morning's work and found it to be 107° F. 

The Patiexts 

The condition of many of the patients on admission to 
hospital was appalling. The ovarian cyst reaching to 
the ensiform cartilage is in England, happily, a rarity. 
In India it is a common occurrence, and the difficulties 
of removal can be imagined. It was a common thing to 
evacuate pus in half-gallons from a liver abscess or an 
appendicular abscess, the duration of whose history had 
been a month or more, while carcinomas of the breast 
often presented themselves with a huge fungating and 
stinking mass, the contemplation of which almost brought 
on an attack of vomiting. The onlv course open to the 
surgeon was to remove the breast to get rid of the foul 
and penetrating cmell ; aU hope of complete eradication 
of the disease had, of course, passed months before. 
How these poor women could have home their own con- 
ditions for so long was a mystery to me. I saw a chronic 
mastoid which had burst of its own accord, the opening 
now full of maggots. Maggots in the nose was quit? 
a common condition. It was treated with plugs of gauze 
soaked in pure turpentine. Chronic suppurating ulcers of 
the leg were, on being radiographed, found to be the 
result of an osteomyelitis affecting the whole len<rih of 
a tibia or fibula, or both. Tuberculous disease of the 
spine was quite common also, and was often accompanied 
by abscess formation, the bursting of which was the 
reason for seeking medical advice. Here one's srn^es- 
tion of a plaster jacket was refused on the ground 'that 
the time was too long to secure the parents’ permission 
for treatment. Even early cases, those merely with 
deformity and pain but no abscess, were often taken 
away on hearing that a plaster would have to be worn 
for months to ensure a cure. 


Some Cases 

A few examples will serve to show some of the diffi 
cul ties one had to contend with. Ignorance had 
tremendous influence, as can be imagined. 

I well remember a girl of about 10 vears of a-e b«in 
brought in with a sarcoma of the lower" end of th? femn. 
At that time I had no x-ray plant, but it wafnot 
tor the diagnosis was obvious. I explained to the pawnt 
that amputation was the onlv course open to rave the rbna- 
life They refused at once. On bei?,g"asked theh r«4 
tor depriving their child of its chance of life thev Wid ths 
nobodv would be prepared to marry her if she onlv had on 
leg. I hen pointed out that if the leg was no 't nTm 0 f" 
she would be dead in a year or less The an-wer 
immediately; ; " W c can buYv her. but who will mam ^ 
w,.h one leg- I spent another half-hour trying to pS U ad 
them to Sic reason, and even went to the length „( 2 
a priest to talk to them, but to no avail. ° £ 

Allot hi r very similar case occurred a vear or so late- u 
the mother cl a girl of about the same age wW a raronra' 
above the unst-jomt. on hearing that an 
necessary, took her child away at once. peratzon wa 


Until I got together an efficient nursing staff it used 
to he quite a common occurrence tor patients to disappear 
mysteriously in the night. The night before an operation 
was a favourite time, but it used to happen even several 
days after an operation, too. Parents who had given 
their consent a day or so before would get more and 
more “ windy ” as the ordeal approached, till at last 
their fears would get the better of them and they would 
remove their child, bag and baggage, while the back of 
the dresser on duty was turned for a moment. Even an 
abdominal incision with stitches still in situ did not deter 
them from these nocturnal flights. Sometimes they came 
back, sometimes not. 

One of these disappearing patients, I remember, was an old 
man from a tillage miles out in the district, who had come in 
with an enlarged prostate. He had been catheterized on 
many occasions, and had at last been persuaded to try the 
hospital. I did a suprapubic drainage first, with which he 
was delighted, as of course it relieved his difficulty of micturi- 
tion at once. Ten days later the necessity for the removal 
of his prostate was explained to him, and he agreed without 
demur. The morning of his operation, however, he was 
missing. Four months later he turned up again, with his 
tube in his hand and his suprapubic wound closed. His 
bladder difficulty had returned, much to his astonishment 
and annoyance, hence his return to the fold. This time he 
submitted to Fate without a murmur, and I removed his 
prostate a fortnight later. I found out, incidentally, that 
he had blossomed out into quite a hero in his village, as he 
used to take bis suprapubic tube out to show- his friends 
how- his urine came out from his stomach, putting the tube 
back after each demonstration. He must have suffered con- 
siderable agony of mind as well as great loss of prestige when 
his fistula closed ! 


The fear of an operation loomed very large in the minds 
of these simple and timid people. They sometimes refused 
in face of the certainty that their condition was bound 
to be fatal if nothing was done. Many a weary hour 
have I spent trying to convince a patient that an operation 
would give him a good chance of being cured, and that 
to do nothing was as good as signing a death warrant. 
There was, of course, a religious influence at work in 
those cases where patients were taken out of hospital 
against advice when they were very ill. Certain cere- 
monies had to be performed in their own house for a 
dying man. The fact that the patient still had a chance 
of recovery if left in the care of the hospital staff did 
not weigh much if the relatives once got the idea that 
he might die. The removal to his own home sometimes 
entailed a journey across country in a bullcck-cart, of 
ten, perhaps fifteen, miles. To a man with, perhaps a 
suppurating hydatid of the liver just drained, or’ a 
pneumonia approaching the crisis, the result of such a 
journey was a foregone conclusion. 


.-uiumer case comes to mind of a woman u-hom I had taken 
* n “ on l, a vllIa S e - 1! > difficult labour. I had obtained the 
husband s permission to do a Caesarean section, had actually 
removed the child, and was proceeding to suture the uterm 
when the husband burst into the theatre and demanded to 
take his wife home immediately. When it was explained that 
the operation was almost over he waited outside, and when 
°“ t re P cat< ? 1 his mtention of removing her forthwith. 
The danger of such a course did not seem to impress him 
though It was fully explained to him in his own lanmnwe bv 
mv house-surgeon After much argument he eventually agreed 
to leave her in the hospital for a week. He made several 
nocturnal attempts to remove her before the week was 
up, and we finally had to let her go. I sent someone to 

recovered- the Stitche3 ' cUcZsll 


. — {jciciciics was to take th 

dressings off at mght and have a look at their incisio 
n ' VaS ,i l tube ,n s,tu thcv would often remove t 

from v ne ° d m i n made a habit of removing the tc 
from his suprapubic every night and replacing it in 1 

” S ’ UnW he " aS CaUsht - the «t by '’the hou 
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from eating any food not prepared by. their own hands. 
Even a husband's hands are apparently taboo. One such 
lady came to me v-ifh, I think, an ovarian cyst- The 
question of an operation was put to her, whereupon she 
said she could only remain in hospital for thtee days, 
owing to this food question. The difficulty was such 
a real one, and slie was so insistent on it, that I had 
to compromise by agreeing that she should go home on 
the fourth day, which she did. Other Bhatias came in 
occasionally, and all had to be accommodated in the 
same wav. 


The problem of the ".Untouchable," those unfortunates 
who, spurned and despised by their own people, did all 
the dirty work for the whole of India, getting in return 
a minimum of pay and a maximum of abuse, was one 
which gave much trouble at first. They were never 
admitted into the main hospital, but hid two small 
wards separated from the main building. No caste Hindu 
would remain in a ward which contained an Untouchable, 
no matter how ill either or both might be. The shadow 
of an Untouchable falling on the food of a Brahmin was 
enough to contaminate that food, and the meal was at 
once discarded. Later on, when the numbers of in-patients 
began to rise and beds were continually full, the outside 
wards had to be uced for septic cases, and the question 
arose as to where to put the- Untouchables. M decided to 
make, a fight against the prejudice towards them, and 
admitted the next one into the main hospital, among the 
other patients. There was an immediate protest from 
several of the other patients, who, of course, were caste 
Hindus. They threatened to leave the hospital if the 
poor outcast was not removed from their presence. The 
Untouchable was, as far as I can remember, suffering 
.from some acute abdominal condition, which required 
immediate operation, but although this was explained to 
the objectors, and "an appeal made to them on these 
grounds,, it had no effect. I then appealed to their 
religious feelings, but this, to my disappointment, also 
had no effect, and I was practically given an ultimatum 
to the effect that either the Untouchable was to go or 
they would. This I countered by refusing to move the 
Untouchable.' Indeed. I had no available bed for him, 
except by putting him out on the veranda, where he 
would have stood every chance of getting pneumonia, 
as it was the cold season and the weather was very bitter. 
There were many mutterings and black looks for the 
rest of that day, but the objectors gave in ultimately, 
only making the request that they should all be placed at 
the other end of the ward, as far from the outcast as 
possible. 

-This attitude towards the outcast community was, 
incidentally, very inconsistent, as many of my staff— my 
house-surgeon, house-physician, anaesthetist, and so on- 
were all very high caste Brahmins themselves, did all 
thev could for the outcast as well as for the Brahmin, and 
backed me up most loyally in this fight against a religious 
-prejudice which did not even consider human lives m 
. The scale of justice. 

I had the same sort of trouble with the dressers in 
connexion with such essential nursing matters as the 
givin" of bed-pans to bed-ridden patients. They refused 
in a body to carry out these duties, and threatened to 
re-ign immediately unless such tasks were relegated to 
the Bhangis (Untouchables). I had always tried to ensure 
that the Bhangis did not enter the wards, no. on account 
of their " untouchability," but because their work was 
such that they were better outside the ward than in, 
from the point of view of asepsis and general cleanliness 
I Ton this battle — a most important one for me. as will 
b“ readily admitted— by turning the tables, so to speak 
on the dressers. I asked their spokesman, a very asaite 
and hard-working bov, what arrangements he would expect 
m» to make for him, if he was ever admitted as a P a * le “^ 
in vfew of the fact that he, a Brabmm, could not, by 

convinced them that I was right. 


The " Quacks ” 

Before terminating this somewhat depressing article 
I would like to mention the dangers to which the people 
often exposed themselves by consulting, a class of 

quacks '' who styled themselves " Mulls," the equiva- 
lent of bonesetters— men who were really wrestlers. 
These people claimed to be masseurs and manipulators, 
and would “ treat " any kind of deformity which was 
brought to them by forcible movement and the applica- 
tion of splints and what-not. There are, in the museum 
at Jamnagar, three forearms, removed for gangrene, the 
result of the “ treatment " of fractured radius and ulna 
by some of there menaces to health. Splints had been 
applied by them, made of bamboo or the like, and left 
on for two or three weeks. When taken off a blackened 
and ghastly mess was revealed, and the victim was then 
brought to hospital. These " Mulls " used to treat the 
deformity of a tuberculous spine by placing the knee 
over the angle of deformity and forcibly trying to extend 
the trunk. Other unqualified " practitioners " were 
equally dangerous, treating cancer of the breast with 
nitric acid, caustic ointments, and such-like “ remedies." 
Many of them had notices on their doors, positively 

guaranteeing ” the cure of tuberculosis, astlima, chest 
diseases, and so on. 

Conclusion 

The above are some instances of what may be en- 
countered in surgical practice in India. It is not a pretty 
tale. Some may accuse me of ” poetic exaggeration.” This 
is a true story-much stranger than fiction. I shudder 
■to think what the early surgeons must have gone through 
when there was no electric light, no fans, none of the 
modern ameliorations of conditions of work. The sufferings 
of the people of India must have been simply beyond 
the realm of imagination. The brighter side of the picture 
came during the last three years of my service, when I had 
the pleasure of superintending the building of a new hos- 
pital of 10D beds, and in which task I had the never- 
failing encouragement of His late Highness, the Maharajah 
Jamsalieb. This building, which with its equipment cost 
about six lakhs of rupees (£45,0.00), was, as nearly as 
I could make it, designed and fitted out according to 
British standards, had its own sanitary system, hot and 
cold water, baths, electric sterilizing unit (which was a 
great boon), two theatres, and every modern convenience. 
It was a red-letter day when we moved into it. The 
joy of working in a modem environment is best appre- 
ciated by those who have spent some years in the other 
manner. 

Conditions, then, became perfect in 1932 ; but the 
ovarian cyst filling the abdominal cavity, the carcinoma 
of the breast a foul sloughing ulcer, the liver abscess as 
big as your head — all these remain. The education of the 
people up to modern methods of medicine and surgery 
will still take much time. It has been said that only 
one-tenth of the Indian people are within reach of hospital 
treatment. Mortality in childbirth, infant mortality, the 
death roll from epidemics, fevers, and so on — all these 
still reach colossal figures. A gigantic task lies in front 
of those who serve India’s gigantic population. It needs 
endless perseverance on the part of the workers, an un- 
ceasing devotion to duty of a not too well paid body of 
medical practitioners, and, lastly, and equally important, 
the financial and moral support of those in authority. 


The annual meeting of the American Orthopaedic Asso- 
ciation will be held at Rochester, Minnesota, from June 
6th to 9th, under the presidency of Dr Melvin S. 
Henderson. The main subject in a lull programme of 
papers, discussions, and demonstrations is the opin treat- 
ment of congenital dislocation of the hip. Mr. Rowley 
Bristow, orthopaedic surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
will be the guest of the association, and will read a paper 
on internal derangements of the knee. The honorary 
secretary is Dr. Ralph K. Ghormley of the Mayo Clinic, 
where the scientific sessions will be held. 
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PATHOLOGY OF INTESTINAL 
OBSTRUCTION 

In a paper read before the Medical Society of New 
York, Atchley 1 emphasizes the essential similarity 
between the secondary effects of high intestinal obstruc- 
tion and those of such diverse conditions as cholera, 
Addison's disease, extensive bums, and diabetic 
acidosis. The serious complications of all these diseases 
he attributes not so much to the primary' aetiological 
agents themselves as to the physiological responses of 
the tissues to these agents, consisting in every case of 
a loss of water and salts, and leading to a common 
state of dehydration, diminished blood volume, shock, 
and peripheral circulatory' failure. He finds support 
for his views in the unique effects of sodium chloride 
solution in intestinal obstruction and cholera, and in 
the recent discovery by' Loeb that many' of the 
symptoms of Addison’s disease are due to a loss of 
sodium. Further confirmation is found in the experi- 
mental work of Gamble, who showed by analysis that 
in the case of high obstruction all the chemical changes 
in the body' fluids could be fully' explained by -the 
loss of gastro-intestinal secretions, particularly' sodium 
chloride, either by vomiting or passive accumulation 
in the intestine. Raised blood urea and renal failure 
are the direct results of diminished blood volume and 
capillary’ stasis, and it is unnecessary' to postulate any' 
toxic action on the kidneys. In low obstruction and 
obstruction with gangrene other factors — bacterial 
action, interference with blood supply, and tissue 
necrosis — complicate the issue, but the factor of 
dehydration here also plays an important part. Atchley 
makes no attempt to explain the precise mechanism by 
which dehydration is brought about in these diseases, 
but he presents a simple and coherent view of the 
problem which, so far as it goes, is consistent with the 
known facts. 

The arguments of Sweet 2 are less easy to follow. 
Seeing a close resemblance between high obstruction 
and the condition produced by bilateral adrenalectom%- 
in dogs, he argues that the secondary effects of obstruc- 
tion are the result of adrenal damage, the latter being 
caused by the action of a toxin. To him the external 
loss of water and salts is of subsidiary importance ; 
the essential pathology is a disturbance of the water 
exchange between the blood stream and the tissues. 
He quotes the experiments of Swingle, who showed that 
one of the functions of the adrenal cortex is the main- 
tenance of a normal volume of circulating fluid ; 
cortical damage results in a withdrawal of fluid from 
die blood stream by capillary transudation, which pro- 


■Y York StJts Jourr.. of Mt'd.. 1933, XXxui, MSI 
Ibid., 1933, xxxiu, 1194. 


duces the pathological basis of shock. Sweet explain^ 
the preservation of consciousness in , these states by 
assuming that the tissues (including the brain cells) 

“ hold ” their normal quota of fluid against a depleted 
blood stream ; and the loss of consciousness in severe 
haemorrhage bv supposing that the circulation here 
makes good its losses at the expense of the tissues, 
because the adrenals remain intact. There are un- 
doubtedly points of resemblance between the clinical 
syndrome of acute intestinal obstruction and the condi- 
tion produced by bilateral adrenalectomy in dogs, but, 
as Standard points out in the discussion, it is dangerous 
to assume a common aetiological factor because of 
a clinical similarity'. Sweet’s theory' is defective in 
assuming, not merely the presence of a toxin, but its 
peculiar mode of action on the adrenal gland. The 
latter assumption has hardly' received serious considera- 
tion, though Sweet states that he has found necrosis 
of the gland following intestinal obstruction. The 
question of to xins has been the subject of numerous 
experiments, and it is probably true to state that no 
convincing evidence has yeti been produced for the 
existence of a specific toxin in obstructed intestine free 
from gangrene. Toxic substances have certainly been 
found, but the investigations of Wangensteen and 
others, quoted by Best, Newton, and Meidinger, 2 would 
indicate that the contents of the normal and obstructed 
bowel are equally toxic. In view of the possibility' of 
an increased rate or selectivity' of absorption of normally 
present toxins under the conditions of obstruction, these 
workers have carried out a further series of experiments 
on the absorption of colloid and crystalloid dyes from 
the intestinal lumen above and below the site of obstruc- 
tion. They’ found no evidence of such an increase in 
the case of the crystalloid dyes, nor of any absorption 
whatever of the colloid dyes. They’ suggest that the 
lethal effect may bs determined by- a physico-chemical 
disturbance rather than by toxic action, due to a 
failure of the upper intestinal contents to mix with tile 
lower. 

The therapeutic requirements of this type of intestinal 
obstruction are fortunately more dearly defined than 
are our theories of its pathology. By far the most 
important of the non-operative measures is the restora- 
tion of the water and salts which have been lost to the 
circulation. The principle of replacement therapy is 
well established and needs no advocacy ; it conforms 
with theoretical requirements, and has stood the tests 
of clinical experience and laboratory experiment. This 
aspect of the subject has been dealt with by numerous 
writers, and was d-’seussed at the British Medical Asso- 
ciation Meeting ir. 1932. 1 There is no standardized 
technique, but normal saline given by the intravenous 
route meets immediate needs, and is probably the 
method in most common use. The increase in blood 
volume so produced may be maintained' bv slow, con- 
tinuous infusion, hypodermic or intravenous. Injec- 
tion of hypertonic saline rapidly compensates for loss 
of sodium chloride ; increases the osm otic pressure of 

’ of S.-.-r-.. 1933. xsvii. I0SI. - 
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the blood, so tending to prevent further loss of fluid ; 
and notably stimulates peristalsis. For the latter reason 
its use is limited to the period immediately preceding 
operation, or after the obstruction has been relieved. 
The addition of 5 per cent, glucose, preferably with 
insulin, provides a ready source of energy when it is 
greatly needed. The relief of distension, especially 
before inhalation anaesthesia, . is also of importance ; 
this can best be accomplished- by the duodenal tube. 
Other accessorj' methods of treatment are the use of 
B. ivelchii serum and bile enemata. In simple high 
obstruction toxaemia is not a prominent feature. No 
benefit, therefore, can be expected from the use of 
serum, and this appears to be borne out by experience. 
It is worthy of note, however, that pathological changes 
have been found in the adrenal gland following death 
from B. wclchii infection, a fact which may possess 
some significance in view of Sweet’s theory of adrenal 
failure in obstruction. In this connexion, too, the 
recent introduction by Swingle and Pfiffner of an active, 
extract of the adrenal cortex offers the possibility of 
an entirely new factor in treatment which is worthy of 
investigation. ' 

DEFECTIVE DIETS 

While the experimental evidence regarding the effects 
of a deficiency of vitamins is clear in animals in which 
the deficiency is isolated, the problem is complicated 
in man by the fact that a vitamin deficiency in his 
diet is rarely if ever complete, and is generally asso- 
ciated with a partial shortage of other important sub- 
stances. The need for the clinical testing of the value 
of vitamin supplements by controlled experiments is 
therefore obvious. In our present issue Dr. Robert 
Sutherland describes his investigations into the effects 
of the addition of supplements of vitamins A and D 
to the diet of children of the poorest classes. lhe 
effects for which he specially looked were those upon 
growth, general nutrition, susceptibility to infection, 
and resistance to established disease. 

For a period of six months a concentrate of vitamins 
A and'D was given to 294 children attending the North 
School, Peterhead. It was shown by a census of the 
parents' occupations that these children were drawn 
almost entirely from the poor working dasses- They 
had 281 contemporaries as controls. Eac 
treated group received a vitamin supplement equal m 
vitamin A to more than one ounce of cod-liver oil 
daily. The daily dose of vitamin D was 2 400 inter- 
national units. The results of the administration of 
vitamin supplements weie found to be disappointing. 
This was all the more surprising since a dietary survey 
clearly indicated that the diets were deficient m many 
respects The rate of growth of the treated children 
was only slightly better than that of the controls while 
susceptibility to infection and resistance to established 
d ase were apparently unaffected by the treatment. 
' n Sutherland believes that the cause of the failure 
D that the Vitamin supplements made good 


ciated deficiencies of equally essential constituents of 
the diet. The correction of one partial deficiency in 
man while these other associated deficiencies remain 
uncorrected can never produce the dramatic results 
that are obtained from the restoration to the otherwise 
complete diet of experimental animals of a factor which 
previously was entirely absent. Support of this con- 
tention was obtained from a comparison with an earlier 
nutritional experiment carried out in the same school 
in 1927 and 1928, when a daily milk ration was given 
as a supplement. In the milk experiment of 1928 
increases of 24 per cent, in height and 45 per cent, in 
weight occurred, as compared with 8 per cent, and 
7 per cent, respectively in the present experiment. In 
searching for an explanation of these results, Dr. 
Sutherland suggests that the milk supplements succeeded 
Where the vitamin addenda largely failed, because, 
besides correcting the vitamin deficiency, the}' made 
good the associated deficiencies which almost always 
accompany a shortage of vitamins. In this respect 
milk has particularly beneficial effects compared with 
vitamin concentrates, because of its rich supply of first- 
class protein and minerals. 

The attention of the medical profession has been 
focused so strongly on the problem of vitamin 
deficiency, and the results of animal experiments have 
been so impressive, that the importance of correcting 
the multiple deficiencies which almost always go hand 
in hand with a vitamin deficiency is apt to be over- 
looked. Where there is a dear indication of a specific 
vitamin deficiency as occurs in rickets or scurvy, 
administration of a concentrated preparation of the 
requisite vitamin is good therapeutic practice. But in 
the absence of gross signs of vitamin deficiency the 
indiscriminate administration of vitamin concentrates 
is evidently of doubtful value. The cheapest and best 
way of preventing nutritional disorders, and of 
increasing resistance to disease in so far as that can 
be done by nutritional measures, is to improve the 
diet as a whole. Provided the diet contains adequate 
amounts of milk, eggs, and green vegetables, the 
occurrence of a deficiency of vitamins, minerals, or 
protein is unlikely. 

SAFE MILK 

We have consistently advocated in these columns that 
until milk has been made sale at the source pasteuriza- 
tion is the best way of protecting the population from 
bovine tuberculosis and other infections that are con- 
veyed by milk, such as scarlet fever, septic sore throat, 
and undulant fever. The matter has recently been 
considered by the Royal College of Physicians, and m 
a letter to the Times of May 1st Lord Dawson com- 
municated the following resolutions passed at the 
comitia held on April 26th: “ (1) That a daily ration 
of milk is important for the growth and health of 
children. (2) That the risk of tuberculosis and other 
diseases following the consumption ot raw milk is con- 
siderable. (3) That such risk can be obviated by the 
use of milk submitted to low-temperature pasteuriza- 
tion, as defined in the official Order. (4) That such 
pasteurization does not materially interfere with the 
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nutritive value of the milk.” "The College, while 
realizing the importance of milk being produced 
from cows free from infection and under conditions of 
cleanliness, recommends: “ (a) That local sanitary 
authorities should be given power to require that milk 
sold within their areas should be pasteurized under 
official control. (5) That steps should be taken to 
permit of the pasteurization and sale, as such, of milk 
from tuberculin-tested herds, (c) That in areas where 
adequate pasteurization is at the moment impracticable 
-'milk should be boiled before use.” Lord Dawson's 
statement that “ within the medical profession there 
is for pasteurization a consensus of opinion the strength 
of which is perhaps unfamiliar to those occupied in 
the world of politics ” was confirmed, if confirmation 
is needed, at a special meeting of the Joint Tubercu- 
losis Council on April 20th, when a memorandum on 
this question, prepared by Professor G. S. Wilson, was 
considered and discussed. It was felt that in the 
prevention of tuberculosis of bovine origin we are 
behind other countries, notably the United States of 
America and Canada. A resolution was passed 
welcoming the prospect of an increased milk consump- 
tion, but averring that the Government proposal to 
subsidize a milk ration for school children should be 
supported only if the safety of the milk supplied was 
ensured by adequate pasteurization or boiling. 

VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY 

An important investigation into the results of vitamin A 
deficiency in children has been conducted by Dr. Helen 
Mackay at the Queen's Hospital for Children, London, 
workifig as a member of the scientific staff of the 
Medical Research Council. In the current number of 
the Archives of Disease in Childhood 1 , which is inci- 
dentally the fiftieth issue of the periodical, this author 
gives a most valuable survey of present knowledge of 
the clinical effects of deficiency of this vitamin, with 
special" reference to children. The results of her own 
investigations are to be reported in the next number. 
It is true that severe vitamin A deficiency rarely, 
if ever, occurs alone, but from the literature and 
her own studies. Dr. Mackay has produced a valu- 
able clinical picture of the likely course of such a 
defect. The child, otherwise in apparently good 
health, will develop an increased susceptibility to 
infections of the skin ; he may have boils, sores, 
impetigo, napkin rash, or other evidence of skin 
sepsis, and this susceptibility continues throughout 
the disease, the lesions often being chronic. Later 
the sKin may become drier and show desquamation. 
There may be periods of looseness of the bowels, 
followed m some instances by a chronic diarrhoea and 
retardation of growth. The child will probably become 
lethargic and lose the alertness of health. The hair 
cull lose its normal gloss, and if the child belongs to 
a dark-.-kinned or yellow race some slatv pismentation 
of the conjunctiva and skin wili probably appear. Die 
voice frequently becomes hoarse, and bronchitis mav 
develop. The abdomen tends to be enlarged at tin’s 
stage, and there is a .great eagerness for food! Evidence 
of night-blindness — the classical symptom of vitamin A 
deficiency — now begins to develop, most easily shown 
if the child is old enough to play in the dusk. Objective 
eye changes are found later, and may consist either 
1 April, 60 . ~~ 
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of some conjunctivitisror a mild degree of xerosis with 
the “ foam spots ’’ described by Bitot. If the defi- 
ciency still remains untreated the weight will become 
stationary and even begin to fall. An irregular pyrexia 
may occur, possibly from diminished sweating. The 
skin becomes shrivelled, hair falls out, and the eye 
changes progress with involvement of the cornea. 
Death most often occurs from diarrhoea or from 
pneumonia. The older the child the slower the course 
of the disease. This is briefly the clinical picture, 
although the order of onset of the symptoms and the 
dominant changes vary from case to case. The 
incidence of vitamin A deficiency in Europe is probably 
less now than it used to be, but Dr. Mackav suggests 
that the evidence she is bringing forward in Part 2 of 
the study supports the view that deficiency of a slight 
grade is not uncommon among the infants of the 
poorest sections of the population in this country. Eye 
changes, as the clinical summary' suggests, are clearly 
not the earliest symptoms, and it is with reference to 
infections of the skin that her work is most suggestive. 
No quantitative knowledge exists as to the vitamin A 
requirements of children, and it is suggested that in 
some circumstances even a breast-milk diet mav 
provide insufficient, vitamin A for a baby. If treatment 
is begun early- the prognosis at all ages is good, but 
if this is delayed then there is a serious risk of loss of 
vision. Dr. Mackay’s object in producing this clinical 
summary is to enable- clinicians to recognize the disease 
at an early stage. She is also anxious that pathologists 
should keep in mind the characteristic epithelial 
changes. We would take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating Dr. Mackay upon the distinction of being 
the first woman to become a Fellow of the Roval 
College of Physicians of London. 


BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN 
A meeting, at which H.R.H. The Duke of York was 
present, was held at the Mansion House on Mav 1st 
m aid of the Empire Day appeal of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign. The 'Lord Mayor presided over 
a distinguished company, including the Minister of 
Health, Lord Moyniban, Lord Holder. Sir William 
Will cox, Sir Francis Fremantle, Sir Cuthbert Wallace, 
many other members of the Grand Council and the 
various, committees, and a number of mayors of metro- 
politan boroughs. The Duke of York ’reminded the 
company that at the Mansion House ten years 
ago he had said that some dav the mystery of 
cancer would be lifted. It could not be claimed 
that that had fully happened, but the shadow gave 
signs of slowly passing. The progress of research 
during the ten years had been wonderful, though much 
•remained to be done. It had not been the policy of 
. Campaign to husband its financial resources, ’but 
U had applied them liberally in the wav of grants 
and it had fulfilled even* reasonable claim made upon 

? I 0 !. 21 ' 5 The resuit "as that its finances 

had been heavily depleted, and an Empire Dav appeal 
w-as being organized, towards which the Kin-’ had 
already contributed £100, the Queen £50, and" other 
members of the Royal Family had made donations 
Tne co-operation had also been promised of a thousand 
mat ors and heaos of local authorities. Lord Horthr 
spo^te briefly m thanking His Roval Higfcne-- and in 
expressing gratification at the presence of .IraMinLcr 
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of Health, whose Department evidently realized the 
importance of this greatest of all problems in medicine 
to-day— a problem which he was sure would yield to 
careful observation and patient research. Sir Hilton 
Young said that the number of recorded deaths due 
to cancer continued to increase. It was now second in 
the list of fatal diseases. The task of the Campaign 
was mainly to promote and co-ordinate research con- 
cerned with causation, to a lesser extent with diagnosis 
by laboratory methods, and with treatment. He 
was confident that local government authorities would 
help cordially in the creation of a public opinion 
in support of the present efforts of the Campaign. 
Mr. R. C. Davis, vice-chairman of the Executive 
Committee, mentioned that up to this year the 
Campaign had made grants totalling just over 
£175,000, largely to the great hospitals and research 
centres, but grants to the total of £26,400 had 
been made to individual workers in London and five 
other cities. Professor W. S. Lazarus-Barlow, vice- 
chairman of the Investigation Conimittee and chairman 
of the Appeal Committee, said that during the thirty 
years . in which he had been connected with cancer 
.research the type of investigation had been modified. 
At the same time, it must not be thought that the paths 
pursued thirty years ago had proved -fruitless. The 
surgeons of that day had accepted three years’ 
'freedom' as a criterion, and now looked forward 
to ten years of freedom from the disease. Although 
this extension from three to ten years indicated 
greater respect for the enemy, it showed also 
a sense of growing mastery over the enemy. The 
work on radium and x rays told the same story. 
He claimed that by virtue of the financial help 
the Campaign gave to institutions and researchers, 
and by its 'associations and affiliations throughout the 
British Empire and its friendly relations with cancer 
research organizations in foreign countries, it was a 
live body .worthy of national and imperial support. 
Mr. Lockhart-Mummery proposed, and Mr. Cecil 
Rowntree seconded, a vote of thanks to the Loid Mayor 
for the hospitality of the Mansion House. 

A NEW ANTISPASMODIC 

The opium alkaloid papaverine has a powerful 
depressant action on plain muscle, and on this account 
finds a certain amount of employment m therapeutics 
A new synthetic derivative of papaverine named 
perparine has recently been investigated' which has 
a more powerful action in this respect. Papaverine 
consists of an isoquinoline nucleus united with a 
benzene nucleus, with two methoxy groups attached 
to each nucleus. Perparine has the same structure, 
except that the four methoxy (CH a O) groups are 
replaced by four ethoxy (C : H 5 0) groups. Animal 
experiments have shown that perparine has an action 
hke ttat of papaverine, but two or three times more 
intense whilst the toxic action of the former drug is 
only about one-third that of the latter. A combination 
of perparine and novatropme (brom-methyl homa- 
tropffie)^ has been found particularly efficacious and 
the P mixture has been named surparme. Clinical 
mdie sue-est that perparine and surparme may prove 
fxaluable substitute for morphine inj he treatm effiof 


a number of conditions in which pain is produced by 
spasm of plain muscle. Some of the disorders that 
have been treated with success are biliary colic, chole- 
cystitis, vesica] spasm, renal calculus, asthma, and 
dysmenorrhoea. 

ROLL OF BIO-PHYSICAL ASSISTANTS 
The question of the establishment of a comprehensive 
register, under the control of an independent body, of 
those engaged in services ancillary to the work of the 
medical profession, has been under consideration for 
some time past by the Science Committee and the 
Council of the British Medical Association. A scheme 
for such a register has now been prepared by repre- 
sentatives of the bodies concerned — namely, the Society 
of Apothecaries, the Chartered Society of Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics, the Society of Radiographers, and 
the British Medical Association— and received the 
approval of the Council on April 4th. It is proposed 
that the register shall be known as the National Register 
of Medical Auxiliary Services, and brief particulars 
appeared a fortnight ago in the Annual Report of 
Council. 1 Admission to the roll will be confined to 
persons possessing qualifications granted by the qualify- 
ing bodies represented on the Board, subject to certain 
conditions, including one that they will not treat any 
patient except under the direction and control of a 
registered medical practitioner. Pending the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive roll of medical auxiliaries, 
we republish this week as a Special Supplement the 
complete list of names on the Register of Bio-Physical 
Assistants, revised to March 31st. The entries in 
Part I are arranged in alphabetical order, with postal 
addresses ; in Part II the names are regrouped geo- 
graphically. Since the British Medical Association was 
primarily responsible for the setting up of this register, 
we hope that members will preserve the Supplement and 
send their patients who require treatment by light and 
electricity to technicians holding the diploma of the 
Society of Apothecaries. 

G.M.C. ELECTION 

The result of the voting in the recent election of a 
direct representative for England, in the place of the 
late Dr. Christine Mary Murrell, was as follows: Dr. 
H. G. Dain, 11,091 ; Dr. E. A. Gregg, 3,194. Dr. 
Dain has accordingly been elected a member of the 
General Council of Medical Education and Registration 
of the United Kingdom, representing the registered 
medical practitioners resident in England, for a period 
of five years from April 27th, 1934. Dr. Dain’s letter 
asking for the support of medical practitioners in his 
election was printed in the Supplement of April 7th, 
along with a list of those officers of the British Medical 
Association, of Local Medical and Panel Committees, 
and others, who signified their intention to forward his 
candidature. 

We regret to announce the death, at the age of S4, 
of Professor William Henry Welch. One of the 
pioneers in bacteriology, Professor Welch was appointed 
pathologist and the first dean of the Medical School 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital when it was opened in 
1S89, and has been president of the Board of Scientific 
Directors of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 

Research. 

1 Supplement » April 21st, p. 173. 
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demonstration at royal society of medicine 

A special meeting of Fellows of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on May 1st for two demonstrations 
of x-ray cinematography, one by Dr. Russell J. Reynold; 
of Charing Cross Hospital, and the other by Dr. Robert 
Janker of Bonn. There was a large attendance. Mr. 
Warren* Low, the president of the Society*, said that 
Dr. Russell Reynolds, as long ago as 1925, had shown 
motion pictures of the joints and the thorax ; Dr. Janker 
also had been working on the subject since 1926. 

Dr. Reynolds's Films 

Dr. Russell Reynolds said that his first experiments 
were made in 1921, when he was impressed with the 
extreme value of cinematography in studying movements 
; of joints and functions of organs. Rapid serial skiagrams 
could be obtained by the direct or indirect method. With 
the former the series was taken on a hand of film by 
the action of x rays passing through the subject, as in 
ordinary radiography, but that was costly on account 
of the size of film and amount of apparatus. With the 
indirect method the actual photograph was taken of the 
shadow on the fluorescent screen. An ordinary cinemato- 
graph camera, fitted with certain adaptations, was used. 
The three essentials were: a sufficiently brilliant screen 
image ; the cutting oft of the direct x-ray beam so that 
only ordinary light reached the film ; the protection of 
the subject from excessive radiation. Satisfactory pictures 
of the movements of the abdominal viscera had only 
lately been made possible by improved x-ray tubes, 
photographic lenses, and cinematograph film. The 
camera and film were protected from radiation by a lead 
shield ; the lens itself sufficiently protected from direct 
rays the portion of film being exposed. By synchroniza- 
tion of the work of the x-ray tube with the movements 
of the shutter it was ensured that radiation from the 
tube was only emitted during the successive openings of 
the shutter, and in that way the subject was spared undue 
exposure. Sixteen seconds' exposure to one area had 
been given, and repeated within a feu* days, without ill 
effect on the patient. For making and breaking the 
primary current a series of contacts around a rotating 
disk made of insulating material was employed. The 
source of radiation was a 20 kilowatt " metallix ” tube, 
and the power plant a one-valve unit. A Zeiss lens, 
aperture 0 S5, fitted with a micrometer screw collar for 
adjusting the focus, was adapted to the standard cine- 
matograph camera, and a special screen and specially 
coated films had been employed. The film was sub- 
standard. 16 mm., thus ensuring a process simple enough 
for routine practice in hospitals, and an apparatus of not 
undue bulk, and capable of being operated bv one person. 
A small length of film could be made into a band and 
projected continuously, so that movements could be 
studied for an indefinite period instead of for the few 
moments of the ordinary screen examination. The actual 
exposure generally occupied only a few seconds, and the 
resulting negative was repeated over and over again, 
either as a continuous band or a long spool. The material 
\,.i< non-inflammable acetate film, and so could be pro- 
jected without special protection against fire. The field 
tor re-eirch by this method was large and varied. It 
should prove of use in investigating conditions of the 
lungs and pleurae ; the movements in the alimentary 
tract with the opaque medium could be followed ; m 
orthopaedic lesions the movements of the joints could 
be chvstlv studied. In cardiology the present use of x ravs 
was clu tlv to check physical signs, and radiology had 
contributed little to a knowledge of the function of the 
heart The cinematograph method was likelv to add 
great 1 v to such knowledge. A method of cardio-analvsis 
in the shape of a slow-motion film correlated with graphic 
records of the heart's action had been worked out. The 
perm ment ricords of these and the other subjects had 
the r value for diagnosis, for teaching, for comparison with 
previou, records to watch the effect of treatment or 
the progress of a pathological condition, and for trans- 


mission at home or abroad for examination by other 
specialists. 

Dr. Russell Reynolds next exhibited two reels, begin- 
ning with x-ray cinematograph pictures of the movements 
of the hand and the elbow, shoulder, and knee-joint, illus- 
trating both normal and pathological conditions, and he 
then passed on to a study of the stages of deglutition with 
the opaque meal, the mechanism of swallowing liquid and 
solid medium, and - the movement of food in the oeso- 
phagus, where the food appears to build up at the lower 
end, and then suddenly to pass into the stomach. The 
pathological stomach, including one with an ulcer crater 
on the lesser curvature, was excellently shown. A view 
of the thorax had an almost stereoscopic effect, and the 
movement of the normal heart, including its accelerated 
action after special exertion, was studied, together with 
two views of pathological conditions, illustrating the 
irregularity of movement in auricular fibrillation and the 
effect of pericardial adhesions. 


Dr. Janker’ s Films 

Dr. 'Robert Janker, who spoke in German, gave a 
brief summary of the history of this subject, pointing out, 
as Dr. Reynolds had also done, that the idea was first 
conceived by the late Dr. John MacIntyre of Glasgow, as 
early in x-ray history as 1S97, when he showed move- 
ments of bones of living animals. Dr. Janker then illus- 
trated his own technique, carried out at the Roentgen 
Institute- Clinic at Bonn University. He had used, and 
parti}* modified, both the indirect method, in which a 
photograph of the screen image is taken, and the direct 
method, as in ordinary skiagrams. With the direct 
method only small objects had been taken, the rate of 
exposure being 22 frames per second. With the indirect 
method he had produced many films of laboratory animals, 
showing physiological and pathological reactions. Some 
of these had been taken at the normal rate, and In others 
the movement had been accelerated or slowed down as 
required, for special observation. The cinematograph 
apparatus he employed was of his own construction, with 
specially adapted lenses, and he had employed a Schering 
Kahlbaum screen and either Kodak supersensitive film 
or film coated with a Schleussner x-ray emulsion. 

Dr. Janker then showed three reels, apparently on 
ordinary 35 mm. film, illustrating experiments on the 
anaesthetized rabbit and cat. The first illustrated normal 
respiration, followed by respiration under abnormal 
thoracic pressures and with unilateral and bilateral 
pneumothorax. He drew attention to the accommodation 
in size of the heart to changes of thoracic pressure. The 
changes following a thoracotomy were also demonstrated. 
Another effect illustrated was that of the inhalation of 
CO. in increasing the size of the heart. The filling-up 
of the bronchial tree with a contrasting medium was 
remarkably well shown, also the pumping action of 
respiration on the contents of the bronchus, and the 
pulsation of the bronchus caused by the pulsation of the 
heart. In another series an experimental embolism of 
the lungs in these small animals was shown, the purpose 
being to demonstrate to students the dangers of air 
embolism. Finally, a series of films illustrated the fillin'* 
of the oesophagus and stomach, the passage of the opaque 
meal through the cardiac orifice, the dilatation of the 
oesophagus in front of the bolus — a characteristic pointed 
out in this country by Barclay— and the changes brought 
about in peristalsis by the injection of certain substances. 
The kneading movements of the caecum, the effect of 
pilocarpine, and the mechanism of defaecation were all 
clearly depicted in motion. 




In proposing a vote of thanks Dr. R. S. Paterson said 
• a .j often happened, workers on independent lines in 
tins fie,d had achieved success almost simultaneously He 
foresaw great possibilities for the method in teaching and 
research, wherever critical analysis of movements of anv 
sort— peristalsis, respiration, or pulsation— wa? desired. 
Interesting work had been done in recording the «ound 
of muscle and heart movements, and there was no reason 
why sound should not be synchronized with the nictorii) 
record, and a sound track attached to the film. T}- ],* t 
.r raxklix seconded the vote cf thanks. 
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Fig. 2.— Early Bronze -v;:r beakers lound in Bournemouth. Date circa 
1759-1600 e.c. Left to rieht 1 to 3, Shcepwnsh, Iford (1933) ; 4, Kinsoti 
(1929) ; 5, Boscoaibe Cemetery (1921). 


pronounced brachycephalic skulls. These people are 
known as the " Beaker folk, 1 ' on account of their practice 
of placing a cup or beaker in the graves of their dead. 
The body was usually laid on its side with the knees 
drawn up to the chest, and a monument was frequently 
erected over the site in the form of a large tumulus. The 
beakers are sometimes of singularly beautiful workman- 
ship, being decorated with geometrical patterns ii-.csed 
on the clay before firing. Seldom are two found alike. 
They are comparatively rare, and as far as is known to 
the writer only seventeen have been recovered from the 
whole of Hampshire. Of these no fewer than eight come 
from Bournemouth (see Fig. 2). Two of the latter art- 
unusual in being ornamented with finger-nail impressions. 
In the Late Bronze Age cremation was the traditional 
practice, the remains of the dead being buried in flat 
cemeteries in cinerary urns of rather crude shape. The 
chief centre of this 
culture lies in Dorset 
and Hampshire. Con- 
fining our attention 
to urn-fields with ten 
or more burials, we 
find eleven urn-fields 
recorded in Dorset 
and twelve in Hamp- 
shire. Of the latter, 
half belong to Bourne- 
mouth. 

The remarkable con- 
centration of Beaker 
and Late Bronze Age sites in Bourne- 
mouth is significant, and for the Early 
Iron Age which followed, distribution 
maps show a similar concentration, 
except that the area is now somewhat 
enlarged. The explanation lies in 
Bournemouth's geographical position 
near the mouth of the rivers Stour 
and Avon, which provided successive 
waves of newcomers from the Continent 
with easy access to the attractive 
hinterland of Cranbome Chase and 
Salisbury Plain. Furthermore, safe 
anchorage was to be found on the 
north side of Hengistbury Head in the 
sheltered waters opposite Christchurch. 

Indeed, during the whole period of- the 
Early Iron Age, Hengistbury appears 
to have been one of the most important 
harbours on the south coast of Britain, 
only losing its importance with the 
coming of the Romans in the first 
century A.D., when the development 
of London caused the main route of 
Continental traffic to shift eastwards 
up the channel. 

Evidence has recently been produced 
that the Dorset and Hampshire coast, 
between Weymouth and Southampton, 
was subjected to an invasion of Iron 
Age folk about SO B.c, The invaders were the Belgae, who 
came from Northern Gaul, and shortly afterwards spread 
out over the whole of Wessex, making their headquarters 
at Sikhester under a king named Commius. His kingdom 
was not destined to survive very long, giving way, after 
a stubborn fight, to the power of Rome. Remains of 
Belgic settlements have been identified at five different 
sites in Bournemouth, and at seven others in the adjoinin'* 
neighbourhood. The series of hill forts situated in the 
Stour Valley between Dudsbury and Hambledon Hill 
pfobably belongs, in its origin, to the Early Iron Age. 
Such spots would have been used as places of refuge in 
local triba! warfare. Iri the Romano-British period there 
w .is a considerable peasant population, spread through 
villages m and around Cranbome Chase, and it was 
probablv to protect this civilization from Saxon invaders 
from the north-east, that Bokerly Dyke and Combs 
Ditch were thrown up in the fourth and fifth centuries 
ul our era. . 



Fig. 3. --Iron Age objects found near 
-.nanage. c-otset. 1 and 2, bene comb 
handles : 3, spimile-n-fcorJ of t-artficn- 
ware ; 4, shale bracelet (Koniano- 

Bntish) , s and 6. bone needles. 


Other Local Relics of Interest 
Further details of certain local discoveries are here 
added partly because of their intrinsic interest and partly 
because they throw light on the problems and methods 
of archaeological research. A Neolithic long barrow, now 
very nearly ploughed out, has recently been identified 
near Hadden's ‘Hill by the aid of aerial photography. In 
the Pokesdown um-field, a Late Bronze Age burial was 
found to cut into a previous burial of Middle Bronze Age 
date, the later urn resting on the broken fragments of 
the earlier one. At Kinson an interesting example of 
overlap of cultures was recently discovered. Late Bronze 
Age and Early Iron Age burial urns being found side be- 
side. The three sites last mentioned are all situated 
within the county borough boundary. 

Two remarkable instances may be given which illus- 
trate the richness of 
certain local sites in 
a re h a e oho g i c a I 
remains. A Roman 
well (circa a.d. 100), 
excavated . by the 
writer last year in a 
quarry near Swanage, 
was found to have 
been dug through an 
Early Iron Age 
habitation site, some 
five hundred years 
older, while a feu- 
yards away an Early -Iron Age pit 
had disturbed a Middle Bronze Age 
interment containing a food vessel, 

flint knife, and human skull ; the rest 

of the body was probably destroyed 
in making the later excavation, the 
other example is that of a gravel pit 
near Wimbome, which has yielded 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic implements, 
a Late Bronze Age urn, large quantities 
of Belgic pottery, as well as two 

storage pits containing grain of the 
same period, and a Romano-British 
kiln, with remains of upwards of two 
hundred vessels. 

The preservation of antiquities neces- 
sarily depends to a considerable extent 
on the nature of the soil. Early Iron 
Age sites in Bournemouth generally 
yield little beyond pottery fragments, 
but when sites of the same age are 
examined in the limestone district 
around Swanage the record is found 
to be much more complete. Bones of 
the sheep, horse, and ox are commonly 
met with, as well as limpets and other 
shells, revealing something of the diet 
of these early days. Bone needles and 
combs have also been found (see 
Fig. 3). Such discoveries do not 
indicate that Bournemouth was fortnerlv less civilized than 
her neighbours in the Isle of Purbeck, but merely that all 
the bone objects on the Bournemouth sites have long a°o 
perished, owing to the porous nature of the soil. While* a 
subsoil of sand or gravel may be an excellent asset for 
publicity purposes; the archaeologist secretly prefers 


limestone 1 


J. Bernard Calkin, M. A. Cantab. 


The Board of Education has reissued in pamphlet form 
a revised list (No. 42) of certified special schools for blind 
deaf, defective, and epileptic children in Enrland and 
Males, and also institutions recognized bv the' Board as 
providing high it education for such children, together with 
a fist of nursery schools. The institutions are group-d 
according to type and arranged in counties, details bed n-* 
given of the available accommodation in each Comes < f 
the list may be obtained from H.M. Stationm- Office cr 
through any bookseller (price postage extra). 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

The report of the Joint Tuberculosis Council for the year 
1932-3 contains a reference to the important memorandum 
on improvement of the Tuberculosis Service, which has 
received mention previously in these columns. It 
envisaged better training for medical students and the 
wider utilization of the clinical material available at 
dispensaries and sanatoria. Emphasis is again attached 
to the need for taking all possible steps to secure the 
active co-operation of general practitioners in the preven- 
tion and treatment of tuberculosis. Topics singled out 
for special consideration include the utilization of resi- 
dential institutions for tuberculosis ; the nature of the 
tuberculin reaction ; and the diagnosis, treatment, and 
prevention of thoracic tuberculosis in- children. 


Report on Residential Institutions 
In May, 1931, the Joint Tuberculosis Council appointed 
a committee to report on the best utilization of residential 
tuberculosis institutions, and the resulting memorandum 
has now been issued. With the inauguration of sana- 
torium benefit under the National Insurance Act, and the 
consequent demand for increased institutional accom- 
modation, an unfortunate idea became generally prevalent 
that the necessary period for sanatorium treatment was 
only about three months. This affected the provision of 
special facilities for the serious treatment of the disease, 
with the consequence that some institutions have become 
to-day convalescent homes rather than sanatoria. Small 
pavilions in fever hospitals are still being used for the 
reception of tuberculous patients who really need active 
treatment under expert direction. The council believes 
that at. the present time the most important needs of 
many tuberculosis institutions are efficient A-ray plants 
and facilities for collapse therapy.' Where facilities for 
major surgery cannot reasonably be provided, it is added, 
arrangements should be made whereby, this can be under- 
taken at another institution. To this primary recom- 
mendation is joined the warning that institutional beds 
should be used for their intended purpose ; greater 
attention ought therefore to be paid to diagnosis and in- 
tensive clinical and pathological investigation. A properly 
equipped treatment institution should deal with patients 
in all stages of the disease where definite improvement 
may be anticipated. It is insisted that to submit a 
patient with a cavity to sanatorium regime limited to 
rest, food, and fresh air for a period of from three to 
six months, and to hope for arrest, is to hope for the 
improbable. In some cases surgical measures taken with- 
out delay may be successful. It is regretted by the 
committee, therefore, that many cases are still being 
relegated to institutions where no active treatment on 
modern lines is being conducted. Special accommodation 
may have to be found for advanced pyrexial cases which 
are steadily going downhill. Some of these patients may 
be accommodated in the " sanatorium-hospital " ; others 
in the public assistance hospital, which should possess 
adequate facilities for dealing with tuberculosis ; and 
others at home if the conditions are suitable. Some 
patients will require maintenance in residential institu- 
tions owing to poverty. Those who are steadily improving 
or are capable of responding to active medical or surgical 
treatment, should be treated in tuberculosis institutions 
belonging to the public health authority, or at its expense 
elsewhere Progressively deteriorating cases will at present 
come into the hands of the public assistance authority, 
as also will those patients who are mentally defective 
and intractable, while the disposal of stationary cases 
should be a matter for the joint consideration of public 
health and public assistance committees. In any scheme, 
it is recommended, the dispensary and institutional sides 
should be operated in the closest liaison. The criterion 


tion. Special attention should be given to young adults 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, and residential 
treatment for them be arranged as quickly as possible. 
For the ambulant, apyrexial, sputum-positiye cases — 
essentially an economic and public health problem — some 
extension of village settlement principles might be 
envisaged. In an appendix to this report Drs. G. Lissant 
Cox and D. A. Powell discuss the erection and equipment 
of such tuberculosis institutions on the basis of their 
experience in Lancashire and Wales. Copies of the report 
may be had from the honorary secretary, Dr. Ernest 
Ward, 123, Torquay Road, Paignton, price Gd., post free. 

The Tuberculin Reaction 

Dr. W. H. Tytler, of the Central Tuberculosis 
Laboratory of the Welsh .National Sctibol of Medicine, 
reviews the bearing of laboratory data on the tuberculin 
reaction in a pamphlet published by the council. The 
work of recent years has shown definitely that the active 
principle of tuberculin responsible for eliciting the 
characteristic skin reaction is contained in the normal 
protein fraction of the tubercle bacillus. The most 
readily prepared and most active protein is one which 
is soluble in water at neutral reaction, and may be 
extracted from the bacillary bodies in amounts up to 
at least 10 per cent, of the original dry weight. It is 
combined with relatively large amounts of nucleic acid, 
which may be split oft by appropriate means, and its 
activity is strikingly constant. Protein recovered from 
tuberculins derived from the growth of tubercle bacilli 
in liquid media usually shows some evidence of de- 
naturing ; it has a much lower nucleic acid content, and 
usually a lower solubility than the extract preparations, 
while its tuberculin activity is usually less, though still 
high. These purified tuberculo-protein preparations give 
skin reactions which are as a rule rather more clean-cut 
than those produced by old tuberculin, and show less 
surrounding erythema. They can be stored indefinitely 
in the dry form without loss of activity or solubility ; 
they are assessable on a dry weight basis, and can be 
made up in permanent glycerin solution at a strength 
at least ten times that of standard tuberculin. Their 
use has spread rapidly in America, and Dr. Tytler believes 
that they will supplant old tuberculin for diagnostic skin 
testing. He calls attention to the variability of standard- 
ization of tuberculin, the hitherto universally used lethal 
reaction method now giving place gradually to the intra- 
dermal method, which is probably more sensitive, cheaper, 
and gives values relevant to the method employed in the 
great bulk of diagnostic tuberculin testing. While the 
danger of any error arising from artificial sensitization in 
the non-tuberculous subject seems to be remote with any 
type of tuberculin. Dr. Tytler points out that there is 
considerable evidence that in the tuberculous subject the 
application of tuberculin may produce a temporary 
increase in general sensitivity, or more particularly in 
local sensitivity at the site of application. He concludes ( 
that, where quantitative values are sought from the intra- 
dermal method, by progressive increase of the tuberculin 
concentration, it is probably important that no injection 
shall be made at the immediate site of a previous test. 

Thoracic Tuberculosis in Children 

The Joint Tuberculosis Council also issued this year 
the report of a special committee on the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prevention of thoracic tuberculosis in children. 

It is strongly urged that a positive diagnosis and notifica- 
tion should be avoided unless there is definite clinically 
active disease. In the first two years of life positive 
tuberculin skin reactions are significant, but not later. 
Positive x-ray findings are of prime importance, blit 
" large root shadows " with inner zone striation are 
common in healthy town children, especially in those 
who have had measles ; such shadows are not in them- 
selves evidence of tuberculosis. Tracheo-bronchial glands 
are clearly seen in antero-posterior films only when they 
are large, calcified, or laterally situated, especially on the 
right side. A lateral film is essential to confirm their 
presence in many cases. Such glandular enlargement may 
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be - associated with clouding of the adjacent parenchyma. 
Apical shadows suggest tuberculosis if recent pneumonia 
can be excluded, as also do woolly shadows if well out in 
the lung fields. Of the forms of blood examination the 
red cell sedimentation test, the Arneth index or its 
modifications, and the lymphocyte-monocyte ratio may 
all giye early indications of activity even in cases which 
still maintain a normal temperature and a satisfactory 
body weight. Gastric lavage and the ‘examination of the 
faeces may be helpful in many cases, and pharyngeal 
swabs taken during fits of coughing sometimes yield 
positive results. 


ROCKEFELLER MEDICAL FELLOWSHIPS 

The Rockefeller medical fellowships for the academic year 
1934-5 will shortly be awarded by the Medical Research 
Council, and applications should be lodged with the Council 
not later than June 1st. These fellowships are provided from 
a fund with which the Medical Research Council has been 
entrusted by the Rockefeller Foundation. Fellowships are 
awarded by the Council, in accordance with the desire of the 
Foundation, to graduates who have had some training in 
research work in the primary sciences of medicine, or in 
clinical medicine, or surgery, and are likely to profit by a 
period of work at a university or other chosen centre in the 
United States, before taking up positions for higher teaching 
or rt search in the British Isles. In special circumstances the 
fellowships may be tenable at centres of research not in 
America. 

A fellowship held in America will have the value of not less 
than £350 a year for a single Fellow, with extra allowance for 
a married Fellow, payable monthly in advance. Travelling 
expenses and some other allowances will be paid in addition. 
F till particulars and forms of application are obtainable from 
the Secretary, Medical Research Council, 3S, Old Queen Street, 
Westminster. S.W.I. 
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London Mental Hospital Provision 


total of 1,015. Between forty and fifty separate buildings 
will be put up, comprising administration, admission, and 
" closed " units, nurses’ home, Infirmary, convalescent 
home, chapel, and recreation hail. The estate null have 
its own power-house, electric plant, water storage tanks, 
laundry, farm, large vegetable gardens, and playing fields. 
A feature of -the construction, and one which has marked 
recent mental hospitals, will be an - absence as far as 
possible of signs of restraint ; the buildings will be light 
and airy, and sanatorium-like, and much use will be made 
of verandas for sun treatment. The new hospital has 
been designed to alford opportunity for the earliest 
expression of some of the new .regulations which the 
Board of Control has under review concerning the planning 
and construction of such institutions, and there has been 
considerable conference with officials of the Board, whose 
chairman. Mr. L. G. Brock, will lay the foundation stone 
on June 20th. The architects are Messrs. Elcock and 
Sutcliffe, who designed the new “ Bethlem ” in its 
country surroundings, and the work is expected to take 
from eighteen months to two years. 

London Ambulance Service 
The London Ambulance Service now comprises in its 
accident section sixteen stations with eighteen motcr 
ambulances in commission and seven reserves. The total 
number of calls received during the calendar year 1933 
was 42.3S4, involving 44,250 cases, an increase of 1.746 on 
last year’s calls, but below the highest recorded total, 
which was 44.17S in the year ended March 31st, 1930. Of 
the total cases involved, street accidents numbered 17,799, 
or 40.2 per cent. The other principal causes were : accidents 
other than street accidents, 4.S52 (II per cent.) ; sudden 
illness, 9,926 (22.4 per cent.) ; and parturition cases, 
4,416 (10 per cent.). The total mileage amounted to 
190,935. The average time occupied in reaching casts 
was 6.3 minutes, and the average time between the receipt 
of call and arrival at hospital was 1 4.4 minutes. 


The total number of persons of unsound mind under 
the Lunacy Acts for whom the London County Council 
was responsible on January 1st last, and of voluntary 
nnd temporary patients received under the Mental Treat- 
ment Act at the county mental hospitals on the same 
date, was 25,652 (11,135 males and 14.667 females), an 
increase of 119 on the year. This excludes the figures 
for Maucsley Hospital, where 230 patients, all of them 
voluntary, were being accommodated ; in addition, the 
Council provides accommodation at Tooting Bee Hospital 
for 1 .003 aged patients of unsound mind without formal 
reception orders. On the same date the number of 
London patients detained under the Mental Deficiency 
i Acts in certified institutions provided by the Council was 

j 5.319 The financial estimates for the Council for 1934-5 

; include £45.000 and £34,285 for the erection of the first 

i sections of Ewell Mental Hospital and Maudslcy Hospital 

\ respect i\ elv , £56,710 for the provision of additional 

( accommodation for nurses, new admission villas, and 

j Works at various mental hospitals , and £71.710 for works 

at certain institutions for the mentally defective. 

A New Mental Hospital in Essex 
Tin local authorities of East Ham and Southend, thou-h 
scp-iratiii almost by tire breadth of a countv, are co- 
operating in the establishment of a new institution for 
tlu.r mental patients, to be known as the East Ham and 
I Southend Mental Hospital. An area of 500 acres has been 
1 secured at Kunwell, near Wickford. in Essex, in one of 
| ‘ the pleasantest parts of that coutitv. and here it is intended 
| to erect an institution accommodating at first S7S t>cds 
1 and ultimately, when further blocks have- been built, a 
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Co-ordination of Public Health Services 
At a meeting of the Public Health Committee of Edin- 
burgh Town Council, on April 24 th, it was stated that at 
the present time the departments of the medical officer 
of health, the chief veterinary inspector, and the chief 
sanitary inspector had each, as a general role, no cog- 
nizance of what was going on in the other two depart- 
ments. It was agreed by the heads of these departments 
that this was an undesirable state of affairs, and tha t 
the medical officer of health should be provided with full 
information on matters arising in connexion with the other 
two departments. It was also arranged that if the 
medical officer of health, on information given to him, 
decided that action was necessary for the public welfare, 
the other departments would take precautions a!or.~ the 
lines which he indicated. In regard to staffing, it' was 
agreed that while a complete fusion of staffs would not 
be practicable, changes in this direction should be mad- 
Whenever opportunity offered. This would achieve as 
large a measure or co-ordination as was po^-nb’- -n th~ 
present circumstances. At the same mceiin- th« oe-tran 
was discussed of the best type of building 'to be V-ccte'l 
for the rehousing of persons dispossessed throe -h d u - 


a m-w area, la-d out on the 


clearance operations. In 

margm of the city at Niddrie’ Mams, th-.- would b- 
about 1,930 houses spaced at twelve to th- acre t L 
ciNaavantai;;.* cf thi< *5,^ . , ' . ‘ 

vice.-, was that the furthest house would be an addi^l 
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three-quarters of a mile. from the centre of the city. The 
problem of rebuilding on cleared areas in the centre cf 
the city was still more acute ; many workers had to begin 
work in the morning before transport was available, and 
they had, therefore, to live close to their place of occupa- 
tion. For this rtason four-storied houses had been built 
on most of the areas already demolished. In some parts 
of the country the -balcony type of house had allowed as 
many as twenty-five houses to be built with one staircase. 
There were certain disadvantages to this type, however: 
light was cut off from the windows and there was a lack 
of privacy. The common access balcony, as used by the 
London County Council, was hardly ever found in modern 
Continental houses ; in several large cities, such as Vienna, 
it was shown by pre-war experience to be disadvantageous. 
It thus appeared that for Edinburgh the conditions now 
adopted in central London were unsuitable, and that 
housfcs should be limited to four stories, and should be 
built with a central staircase. The question of nursery 
schools was also considered, and it was recommended that 
their development under voluntary bodies should be en- 
couraged, and that grants should be increased where 
necessary. 


Mental Health Lectures 

The two Dr. James Watson lectures were delivered in 
the Hall of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Glasgow, on April 2fith and 27th, by Dr. Hamilton C. 
Marr, Commissioner of the General Board of Control foi 
Scotland. 1 In his first lecture, on " Madness in Literature 
and Life,” Dr. Marr cited classical cases of insanity 
described in literature, and referred to the madness of 
Dido and the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and the 
vein of madness running through George Borrow s 
Lavengro. An abnormal power of sensation 'existed in 
some individuals, who could tell when cats, spiders, mice, 
and other animals, to which they had a peculiar aversion, 
were in the neighbourhood. These susceptibilities were 
akin to the hypersensitiveness of individuals in whom 
certain plants produced an erythematous rash. AH these 
idiosyncrasies were abnormal when they engendered fear 
and led to impulsive action. Into this category fell ma y 
phobias of mentally unstable persons, such as fear o 
closed or open spaces, or of darkness, and phobias leading 
to impulsive action were exhibited in their gravest orm, 
by homicidal and suicidal insanities. In his second 
lecture in which he considered the causes of dreams. 
Dr Marr said there was a widespread belief that dreams 
took place in normal sleep, but there was no evidence to 
support that view. Dreams might be dimly impressed on 
consciousness, but when they were suddenly impresg 
.... in a nightmare, they interrupted sleep, and might 
induce morbid fear. In many cases of shell-shock dis- 
turbing dreams bad been a cause of insomnia and melan- 
cholia Such dreams usually occurred between waking 
cri . * . nrJ Mpeo and if the dreamer were watched 

his condition exhibited deep agitation and restlessness 
nnd he frequently talked. Dreams bore the same relation 
to sleep as confusional mental states did to normal mental 
to sleep d that both were almost invariably 

ceptions and f in “ came F s conscious life, 

reference to place o logical or coherent 

and these could not, be turned into a logxa. ^ ^ ^ 

whole. The ^vhen dreams obtruded on the conscious 
dreaming and reme mbered with a feeling of 

personality they m wMch might sometimes induce 

depression or e ' en . al these effects were counter- 

blnctl'Ty tt' mental ‘rebel of realizing that the dream 
was unreal. 


Reports of Societies 


THE VALUE OF THE TREATMENT OF MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY 

i ' 

The Sections of Epidemiology' and Psychiatry of the 
Royal Society of Medicine held a combined meeting on 
April 27th for a discussion on ” The Value of the Treat- 
ment of Mental Deficiency.” Dr. J. D. Rolleston was 
in the chair. 

Dr. F. C. Shrubsall said that ” mental deficiency' ” 
was a legal or social term rather than, strictly speaking, 
a medical one. The earlier enactments for the care of 
mental defectives were directed to the protection of their 
property, and only in the last century had there come 
any idea of the social rehabilitation of individual 
defectives. Mental deficiency was defined in the Act of 
1927 as a condition of arrested or incomplete development 
of mind existing before the age of 18, whether arising 
from inherent causes or induced by disease or injury. 
This definition regularized the admission to institutions 
of those suffering from the after-effects of sleepy sickness ; 
it also opened the doors to some J'oung sufferers from 
organic psychoses. Of 10,000 mentally deficient indi- 
viduals in London, 29 per cent, were found to belong to 
the category of secondary' amentia, but it was generally 
estimated that the proportion of secondary to primary 
amentia among persons who remained iff the community 
was much lower, the secondary aments being often of 
lower grade and so more likely to be dealt with by' local 
authorities. Dr. Lewis, for the Wood Committee, found 
the proportion of grades as follows: idiots 4.1 per cent., 
imbeciles 17.7 per cent., feeble-minded 78.3 per cent. In 
the first 10,000 cases dealt with in London the proportions 
were respectively 5.3, 35.7, and 59 per cent. The Wood 
Committee also estimated that in the population at large 
about 8 in every 1,000 were mental defectives, which m 
London would mean about 35,000 defectives, but on 
another computation would only be 25,000. Those ascer- 
tained in London were: 11,000 under institutional care, 
4,001) under guardianship or supervision, and 4,500 in 
special schools ; the names of over 11,000 special school 
leavers not under supervision were also known, so that 
the ascertained figure was about 31,000,. or midway 
between the two estimates. The average weekly cost in 
institutions for mental defectives ranged from 26s. for 
the training of the higher-grade defectives to 35s. Gd. for 
children. It was sometimes said that mental defectives 
were prospective criminals, hut in fact the after-careers 
of those leaving London special schools showed very' defi- 
nitely the stabilizing effects of education. In two recent 
years 16S mental defective adults were brought to notice 
through police court action, and of these sixty-five had 
attended special schools — a very small proportion indeed 
of the special school leavers. Dr. Shrubsall also gave 
some interesting figures relative to defective parents and 
their children. 


Defective Parent 

1 Number 

Average i 
Intelligence i 
Quotient | 

Number of i 
! Clii.’dron . 
Examined 1 
| 

Average 
Intolligf nca 
Quotient 

Father 

1 

36 j 

63 0 

62 j 

87.2 

Married mother 

; sa 

61 0 

1?3 

855 

Unmarried mother .. 

; 150 i 

59.5 j 

169 

78.8 


He pointed out that the average intelligence quotient 
of the children was considerably above that of the 
defective parents. As to actual medical or surg eal treat- 
ment there was little to he said. A few cretins were 
benefited by thyroid treatment, but their number in any 
event was small, and by the time the case came to ihe 
attention of the education authority the opportunity for 
effective glandular treatment with the hope of preventing 
mental arrest had passed away. 
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Dr. W. Rees Thomas asked what was to be the atm of 
those who dealt with mental deficiency, assuming that it 
could not be eradicated. He defined such aim as the 
endeavour to instil a measure of ability to adapt to 
modern social 'conditions. Methods of social treatment 
included voluntary and statutory supervision, guardian- 
ship, institutional care, home training, and occupational 
and industrial centres and schools. The success of the 
training methods in an institution might be judged from 
the fact that a large number of defectives returned from 
institutions to resume ordinary family and community 
life. The defectives who were retained in institutions 
were those who must be there because they needed train- 
ing and supervision unobtainable for them elsewhere, or 
because they were a danger to society. It did not follow 
that the great majority of high-grade defectives required 
permanent segregation, but they did need such training 
and control during childhood as to bring out the best in 
them. One of the most important functions of the insti- 
tution was to train the patient to make him wholly or 
partly self-supporting, thereby giving him a better chance 
to make normal adjustments. Occupation formed an 
essential part of the life of the defective inside a colony, 
and if he could be made partially self-supporting it 
brought happiness to himself and some measure of 
financial relief to his friends. When guardianship had 
been a failure it was because the patient was unfit for 
this mode of treatment, or because of some unhappy 
selection of the guardian. Under statutory supervision 
many patients were able to remain at home, and, on a 
reduced scale, to live happy and useful lives. By 
voluntary supervision was meant the visiting oi defectives 
in their homes, such visits often proving extremely helpful 
both to the parents and to the patient. There were 154 
occupation centres in this country, and twenty-two 
industrial centres. At the beginning of this year the 
number of defectives reported to mental deficiency autho- 
rities was 105,500, or 2.65 per 1,000 of the population. 
The expected proportion, according to Dr. Lewis, was 
4. 25, so that apparently only rather more than half 
of the defectives were known to the authorities at the 
present moment. It was considered that approximately 
2 per 1 ,000 of the population would be defectives requiring 
institutional treatment, and that proportion had actually 
been reached in one or two areas. This- would make it 
probable that institutional treatment for about 80,000 
would be required. He believed that in present circum- 
stances the methods of dealing with the defective should 
bo regarded as a compliment to British good sense and 
medical instinct. 

Dr. Noel Burke said that in discussions of this kind 
there was an unfortunate tendency to generalization and 
simplification, which was not justifiable. The point 
should be emphasized that mental deficiency was not 
a disease entity, but a symptom or state occurring in 
several different forms and in many entirely different 
conditions. It was necessary to consider not only degrees 
of deficiency, but all sorts of distinct conditions revealing 
different qualities and temperaments. Within each group 
of defectives there was considerable diversity in the 
pattern of the deficiency, and the title of the discussion 
should have been not " The Treatment of Mental 
Deficiency," but “ The Treatment of Patients with 
Mental Deficiency." Many patients of the medium and 
higher grades suffered from the feelings of the outcast 
and inferior when exposed to the competition of the 
normal world. The provision of a modified or specialized 
environment built to suit the defective saved him from 
this situation, and to that extent made him happy. It 
was not uncommon for parents, with every' good inten- 
tion but with unconscious cruelty, to apply to the defec- 
tne child a continual drive and pressure in the effort to 
procure normal standards of attainment which could not 
possibly be reached. Some defectives suffered from 
specialized physical handicaps as well as a lack of in- 
telligence. yet even these people, as the speaker showed 
by exhibiting some specimens of their work (needlework, 
basket-work, and the like), could overcome their handi- 
caps in a remarkable manner. He emphasized the value 
to the patient of restoring his usefulness 'to the community. 


There were instances where wrong treatment _ had been 
applied, and the results were detrimental W the individual. 
He had seen several young adults only slightly defective 
on intellectual standards who, because of behaviour prob- 
lems in their boyhood, had been certified and sent to 
institutions for defectives. In the present day such cases 
could, and probably would, be given the benefit of the 
child guidance clinics. He bad also found a definitely' 
adverse effect on many defectives if they were subjected 
to treatment in the environment of a mental hospital in- 
stead of in that of a mental deficiency institution. 

Dr. Ralph Williams mentioned that mental defectives 
were often happier at monotonous work than persons of 
normal intelligence. At a special school in Bermondsey', 
adjacent to a packing factory, the defectives were taught 
packing, and those who afterwards entered the factory' 
succeeded at the job against the competition of normal 
girls. As a medical officer at Broadmoor many' y’ears ago 
he was brought into contact with a number of feeble- 
minded persons who had committed serious crime, and 
under the regime of the asylum they were quite 
satisfactory' and well-behaved individuals. In his 
view the happiness produced and the crime prevented 
by institutional care were well worth the expenditure 
and trouble. . 

Dr. Letitia Fairfield commented upon the relative 
unpopularity' of this subject as compared with the steriliza- 
tion of the defective or any' aspect of the sex problem. 
It was not fashionable to think of defectives as fellow 
human beings, towards whom the community had an 
obligation. Many' false deductions had been drawn as to 
the criminal character of the defective, yet the activities 
of the criminal defectives in London would only make one 
busy morning's work at one police court in the year. The 
casual wards of London had been combed out by expert 
officers, but last year only two defectives were discovered. 
She reminded the meeting that the problem of training 
the defective was a permanent one. However drastically 
they might attempt to deal with their fellow citizens by 
sterilization or other means, there would always be a 
lower 10 per cent., unless, of course, human beings began 
to breed completely to type. There would always be 
certain individuals who tended to be exploited by their 
more intelligent fellows, and the problem of training and 
adjusting the less intelligent was a permanent one, not 
to be shirked on account of any “ pseudo-scientific 
smatterings of applied biology." 

Dr. G. R. A. Rudolf spoke of the work at Brentry 
colony', where during the past few years some radical 
changes had been made in administration, giving certain, 
of the defectives increasing privileges in parole and the 
management of their own quarters. The behaviour 
records showed a marked improvement under this regime. 
The number of attempted escapes was a rough index 
of the state of discontent, and this number had also 
notably diminished since the new svstem had been 
instituted. 


ut . Isabel v\ ilsox said that one often heard the 
criticism that money spent on defectives was wasted, but 
the case, not only- of the defective child but of the hard- 
pressed home from which he came, had to be remembered. 
Those who had seen the stress of mothers with detective 
children would not agree that this was wasted expenditure. 
It was also said that the institutions did not teach the 
children anything. This again was not true, except, 
perhaps, that not enough was taught the defective about 
the common facts of life. 

Dr. Murdo Mackenzie commented upon the optimistic 
picture presented by' those concerned with mental defi- 
ciency as compared with the darker one which psychiatry 
m general must exhibit. Despite Dr. Burke's objection 
to generalizations he would frame one— namely that 
neurologists saw patients who were moderately affluent, 
and called their condition a neurosis ; psycho-analysts saw 
patients when they had lost some money, and called 
their condition a psychoneurcsis ; while psychiatrists saw- 
patients in whom the precipitating factor of 'the illness was 
financial distress, and their condition was described as a 
psychosis. Dr. Burke had also objected to simplification, 
but while this might be undesirable in mental deficiency 
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it was the one thing wanted in psychiatry. There 
were now in psychiatry so many clever people that the 
subject was becoming too complex for any ordinary 
person to understand. 

. Hr. IV. A. Potts corroborated I Dr. Rudolf’s observa- 
tions as to the response which might be obtained from the 
proper treatment of mental defectives. It had to be 
remembered that the mental defective was a different type 
i rom the psychotic. The latter was suffering from a con- 
dition which affected his whole mentality, whereas a 
certain number of defectives - had exceptional ability in 
particular directions. Dr. Potts also mentioned the in- 
fluence of environment. A Birmingham observation had 
shown that feeble-mindedness corresponded fairly closely 
in incidence with the slum character of the area and the 
death rate, but idiots were in the same proportion in the 
better areas as in the worse. 

Dr. C. J. C. Earle; as one who had care of a hostel for 
high-grade boys, spoke of some of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of institutional treatment. When boys left 
the institution they were quite unused to freedom, and 
tended to behave foolishly at first, but under a system 
of semi-complete freedom they showed very marked im- 
provement. Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champncys, who 
as one of the honorary secretaries had .suggested the 
discussion, remarked on its encouraging character, and its 
indication that real progress had been made in this field 
of mental deficiency, but it was a progress which would 
have been unthinkable in any other than a Christian 
civilization. 

Dr. Shrubsall, in reply, said that treatment should 
not be judged from the curative standpoint, but envisaged 
as the socialization of the mental defective. The real 
emphasis should be laid on the home and on the indi- 
vidual. In an institution there could be little chance for 
moral choice, but there was something to be said for 
allowing the inmates of an institution to have a measure 
of moral option so that they might be better immunized 
against the temptations of the outside world on discharge. 
Dr. Rees Thomas commented on the large number — from 
10 to 15 pec cent.— of mental defectives who were certified 
under the Lunacy Acts ;'many of them had received train- 
ing as mental defectives. Dr. Noel Burke repeated the 
remark of the Jesuit: " Give me the child before he is 7, 
and you can do what you like with him afterwards." He 
looked forward to the time when defectives would be 
ascertained before they reached the age that brought 
them within the purview of the education authority , and 
before they became ruined by contact with the less favour- 
able aspects of the world against which, from their own 
resources, they could find no suitable defence. 


BREECH PRESENTATION 

At a meeting of the North of England Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Society, held at Liverpool on April 6th, 
with the president, Professor Daniel Dougal, in the chair, 
Dr T W Burns and Mr. Marshall (Liverpool) read a 
paper entitled " Breech, its Aetiology, Diagnosis Prog- 
nosis and Treatment, with Special Reference to the 
Treatment of the After-coming Head." 

* pjr Bums contended that much of the present-day 
teaching on breech presentations in the textbooks was old- 
fashioned, unquestioned by recent writers, and ro many 
instances unsupported by facts. As a result there was 
a foetal mortality of 15 to 30 per cent, m breech cases 
throughout the country. The bulkiness of the full breech 
was the main cause of vertex presentation and any 
factor Which disturbed the normal relation between the 
she of the full breech and the cephalic pole of the foetus 
encouraged breech presentation. Anything, too which 
redthe Shane of the interior of the uterus also pre- 
disposed to breech presentation. Difficulties in diagnosing 
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lations of the uterus which were necessary in carrying 


out the operation of external version. It should not be 
carried out as a routine, nor attempted before ail the 
aetiological factors had been considered. In the manage- 
ment of labour everything possible must be done to pre- 
vent early rupture of the membranes. The patient was 
put to bed as soon as labour started. She was encouraged 
not to bear down during the pains. The usual enema or 
purgative was not given, as being likely to cause expulsive 
efforts. One vaginal examination was made to find out 
whether the cord was presenting, A comfortable binder 
C labour belt ") was applied, devised by Sister Miller 
of the Liverpool Maternity Hospital ; it had numerous 
buckles and straps, which could be readjusted from time 
to time. There was much to be said for inserting a 
sausage-shaped balloon filled with water into the vagina 
to support the forewaters until the os was fully dilated. 
It was very much like that suggested by Farquhar Murray 
lor the treatment of placenta praevia. During the first 
stage the patient was given nourishing drinks. She was 
encouraged to rest between pains. Bromides and chloral 
were useful, particularly the latter. When the membranes 
ruptured a vaginal examination was made to find out 
whether the cord was prolapsed, how much dilated the 
cervix was, and whether the legs were extended, if this 
1 had not been discovered in the ante-natal period. • Nothing 
more was done until the breech appeared at the vulva, 
except that the labour belt was adjusted periodically from 
above down as the uterus descended. When the breech 
appeared the patient was placed in the cross-bed position, 
and a Clover crutch applied ; the binder was tightened. 
No handling of the fundus was allowed, because of the 
danger of causing premature separation of the placenta. 
The attendant felt for the feet as soon as the buttocks 
were bom, and gently lifted them over the perineum ; he 
took care not to pull on the limbs. The umbilicus usually 
followed with the next pain. The cord was found and 
drawn down, so that further descent of the infant might 
not cause tension on it, and either damage the umbilicus 
or pull on the placenta. Dr. Burns thought it high time 
that teachers refrained from instructing pupils to en- 
deavour to place the cord in some position where it 
would not be subjected to pressure. This was an im- 
possibility, and no one nowadays attempted it. After 
the next pain a finger was inserted to find out whether 
the arms were in the pelvis ; if so, they were gently drawn 
down. The shoulders followed with the next pain. At 
this stage the head was entering the brim. The attendant 
supported the body, and allowed internal rotation of the 
head to occur ; as soon as the occiput had come forward 
he allowed the body to hang from the vulva. This 
brought about flexion of the head, and brought the nape 
of the neck well into the subpubic angle, as follows. The 
mother's perineum and soft tissues acted as the fulcrum. 
The suboccipital area of the infant's skull was in contact 
either with the back of the symphysis or the descending 
rami of the pubes. The child’s weight, acting through 
the neck and across the fulcrum, forced the head to rotate 
on its horizontal axis— that is, flexion was induced. This 
method of producing flexion acted whether the head was 
just above the brim or whether it had entered the pelvic 
cavity. If the head was at the brim this method had 
several advantages : no traction was required by the 
operator ; the shortest diameters of the child's head were 
rolled through the brim (that is, the suboccipito-frontal • 
and subocCipito-bregmatic) ; there was a minimum of force 
necessary to produce flexion of the head ( that is, the 
child's body weight was used) ; undue haste in delivery 
was avoided ; there was no need for fundal or suprapubic 
pressure, and so the danger of premature separation of the 
placenta was minimized. li the head was in the cavity 
flexion of the head was still necessary, so that the shortest 
diameters of the child’s head might distend the perineum, 
and thus the risk of tearing it or damaging the child’s 
head might be minimized. By allowing the baby to hang 
from the vulva for one or two minutes the nape of the 
neck was brought more into the subpubic angle without 
the use of undue force. The force employed was limited 
by the child’s body weight. As soon as the suboccipital 
area of the head could be seen in the subpubic angle 
delivery could be brought about by lifting the child up 
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towards the mother’s abdomen. The operator should 
stand on the right side of the patient, and, taking the 
child’s feet in his- right hand, exert tension on the body 
from the moment the feet were seized. This tension must 
be enough to keep the neck of the child taut, and it was 
maintained while the legs and body were lifted in an arc 
until the body was vertical. By this manoeuvre the sub- 
occipital area was made to rotate around the point of 
contact between the skull and the pubic rami, so that the 
suboccipito-mental diameter distended the perineum, then 
the suboccipito-frontal, and lastly the suboccipito- 
bregmatic. If tension was not maintained throughout 
this manoeuvre the child’s head simply rotated within 
the pelvis. The occiput receded and the perineum was 
not distended. Further, the child’s neck was merely bent, 
and much damage might be done to the structures in if 
without the head being delivered. 

Mr. Marshall described the technique he used in 
delivering the frank breech in primigravidae. As soon 
as the anterior buttock was showing the mother was 
put in the lithotomy position, the whole perineum infil- 
trated with about SO c.cm. of 1/2 per cent, novocain 
solution, the index finger placed in the anterior groin, 
and descent with the pains aided by traction. When the 
anterior buttock was showing well, and the posterior 
strongly bulging the perineum, a medio-lateral episiotomy 
was performed. The posterior groin was then reached, if 
necessary, and the buttocks were bom. Chloroform was 
administered on an open mask, and the extraction com- 
pleted. When the arms had been brought down the 
body was allowed to hang from the vulva for some 
moments. In under half the cases the amount of neck 
visible lengthened, and the head entered the pelvic cavity. 
The head was then delivered by Dr. Bums’s method. If 
the head did not enter readily, or there was delay in its 
descent through the passage, pressure with the free hand 
was applied to the head just above the pubes. In most 
cases delivery was easily effected by these methods. In 
a few of the very early cases forceps were used, but now 
this was very seldom necessary. Results of thirty-three 
consecutive breech deliveries in primigravidae were shown. 
One infant (3.03 per cent.) was stillborn : this was one 
of the early cases, and was one of twenty-seven in which 
the legs were extended. The head was difficult to extract, 
and Mauriceau's grip was used to bring it through the 
outlet. The average weight of the babies was 7 lb. 
The value of the perineal anaesthesia was stressed : the 
mother bore down with less pain and apprehension, groin 
traction could be done almost painlessly, and episiotomy 
could be done at any time without resorting to general 
anaesthesia. To patience and the above methods Mr. 
Marshall attributed the small number of cases in which 
it had been necessary to decompose the extended breech 
and extract. This was done in only two cases: groin 
traction had failed in one, and in the other unsuccessful 
attempts had been made to deliver before admission. 
The technique was illustrated by a film, in which the 
delivery of four recent cases was shown. In the summing 
up it was emphasized that no midwife should be allowed 
to undertake a breech labour unassisted : she should send 
the patient to her own family doctor or to an institution 
as soon as the diagnosis had been made. 

Fluid Restriction in Hypertensive 
Albuminurics 

Mr. W. J. Chisxaia (Liverpool) read a paper on 
" Fluid Restriction in those Albuminurias of Pregnancv 
associated with Hypertension.” 

His paper was based on records of thirty-nine cases of 
pre-eclampsia, defined as a disorder of pregnancy asso- 
ciated with albuminuria, oedema, and hvpertension 
without evidence of previous nephritis. They were treated 
at the Walton Hospital between October, 1932, and 
October, 1933. The treatment advocated was described 
by Arnold and Fay in Surgery. Gynecology and Obstetrics 
of August, 1932. He said that there was a disturbance 
of fluid metabolism in pre-cclampsia, resulting in a 
storage of fluids. This was not the cause of the con- 


dition, but one of many effects due to an unknown 
cause. The treatment advocated had as its object the 
correction of the disordered - fluid metabolism. There 
occurred in the disease a progressive diminution in 
urinary output: in eclampsia itself as little as 100 c.cm. 
might be passed in twenty-four hours, although there was 
no diminished intake before the onset of severe symptoms. 
This diminution, in the absence of evidence that the 
lungs, bowel, and skin compensated by increased excre- 
tion, meant that fluid was being stored in the body. The 
suggested method of correcting this state of hydration 
was to reduce the fluid intake, so that it never exceeded 
the urinary output of the day before. Accessory measures 
adopted in some of the cases with a view to reducing 
intracranial tension were the intravenous injection cf 
glucose (40 c.cm. of a 20 per cent, solution) or magnesium 
sulphate (20 c.cm. of a £0 per cent, solution), and spinal 
drainage. These methods were only used if high blood 
pressure, headache, and dimness of vision were not 
quickly responding to reduced fluid intake. A standard 
diet was employed. Its calorie value was 1,500, and it 
contained 70 grams protein, 30 grams fat, 240 grams 
carbohydrate, and 3 grams salt. Beef or mutton, cod 
or hake, boiled puddings, bread-and-butter, tea, and 
cocoa were allowed. Meals were taken at S a.m., 12 noon, 
and 4 p.m., and a drink was given at S p.m. No eating 
or drinking between meals was allowed. When a patient 
was admitted a history was taken and a complete exam- 
ination made. An arbitrary figure was chosen for fluid 
intake for the first twenty-four hours, from 600 c.cm. in 
a mild case down to nil for a severe case. All urine passed 
was collected and measured, and the amount recorded. 
A dose of mist, alba was given each morning before 
breakfast. On the morning after admission a catheter 
specimen of the urine was obtained and a simple enema 
given. A sample of the twenty-four-hour specimen 
was put in an Esbach tube each night. After the first 
day the amount of fluid allowed was equal to the urinary' 
output for the previous day. If the patient was dis- 
charged undelivered she was instructed to keep to the 
diet and fluids taken in hospital ; she still took the mist, 
alba every morning, and attended the ante-natal clinic 
weekly. If improvement was only temporary', or not 
adequate, labour was induced by the bougie method. 
Twenty-eight patients were primigravidae and eleven 
multigravidae. Medical treatment sufficed in thirty-six 
cases. In the other three— -all primigravidae — labour was 
induced as improvement was not maintained. The treat- 
ment in favourable cases was followed by reduction cf 
blood pressure to normal figures, disappearance of oedema, 
diminution of albumin, and cessation of headache, dimness 
of vision, dizziness, vomiting, and drowsiness. In all cases 
a healthy live child was bom ; in thirty-six instances the 
mother was cured, and in three symptoms recurred after 
partial relief. Despite the restricted fluid intake a pro- 
gressive increase in the daily volume of urine occurred, 
lasting from four to ten days, after which the volume 
remained steady. This was equal to the volume of fluid 
which could be allowed without storage occurring. If the 
intake was increased beyond this figure there tended to 
be a recurrence of symptoms. 

Mr. M. Datxow (Liverpool) showed a lighted vaginal 
speculum of new design. 


The following appointments have recently been made 
in the German faculties of medicine : Dr. M. Kirschner, 
director of the surgical clinic of Tubingen University”, 
professor of surgery at Heidelberg in succession to Geh 
Rat Enderlen : Dr. Ernst Ruickoldt of Gottingen pro- 
fessor of pharmacology at Rostock ; Dr. R. Sirbcrk'. pro- 
fessor of internal medicine at Heidelberg. Dr. Walter 
Kurten, lecturer on problems of race and bereditv. has 
been nominated professor of internal medicine at Halle ; 
Dr. B. Spiethoff of Jena, professor of dermatologv at 
Leipzig ; Dr. Kurt Goerttler of Zurich, professor of 
anatomy in Hamburg, in succession to Professor H. Poll ; 
and Dr. Gottfried Raestrup, professor of forensic medicine 
at Leipzig, m succession to Geh. Rat Kockel. 
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Correspondence 

The Milk Question 

Sir,— In his letter in the Journal of April 21st (p. 727) 
Dr. W. S. Forbes, referring to the League’s report on 
tuberculosis of bovine origin in Great Britain, reads into 
the conclusions of that report a meaning which was 
certainly not present in the minds of those who com- 
piled it. He states: " The P.L.H. report suggests that 
milk front tubercle-free herds should be sold raw or 
pasteurized, which means that other infective organisms, 
whose presence is used as an argument for pasteurization, 
are adequately dealt with by clean methods: I am glad 
to find that the committee agrees with me in this." The 
reason why it was recommended that milk from' tubercle- 
free herds should be sold raw or pasteurized was because 
the committee's terms of reference allowed them to deal 
only with tuberculosis. If milk-borne disease as a whole 
had been under consideration, then doubtless the advis- 
ability of submitting all milk to adequate heat treatment 
would have been pointed out. 

When Dr. Forbes states: "An all-round clean milk 
means fewer cases of tuberculosis, despite the presence of 
tubercle bacilli," does he mean to say that clean milk 
containing, tubercle bacilli is less infective than dirty milk 
containing the same number of tubercle bacilli, and if so 
will he bs kind enough to bring forward the evidence oil 
which this statement is based? — I am, etc., 

People's League of Health, W.l, C.-O. Hawthorne. 

April 20th. 


Sir,— Will you allow me to make a ' belated reply in 
correction of a statement made iii Dr. Kitching’s letter 
in the Journal of March 31st. The laboratory to which 
my letter in the Times of March 5th referred was the 
Research Institute in Animal Pathology of the Royal 
Veterinary College, working with a grant from " United 
Dairies." Dr. Hitching scolds me for not having specified 
the laboratory in my letter to the Times. The necessity 
for brevity was my reason for not doing so. 

The Brochure, " The Nation's Milk Supply," published 
by the United Dairies Laboratory Department, contained 
only a very short risumi of the experiment conducted 
at the Royal Veterinary College. The full report is 
published in the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry (1933, lii, 379). 

May I refer Dr. Hitching to the important letter in the 
Times of to-day, over the signature of Lord Dawson, con- 
veying resolutions of the last comitia of the Royal College 
of Physicians (April 26th), in which the danger of supply- 
ing raw milk under present conditions is again stressed. 

— I am, etc., jg Graham-Little. 

House of Commons, May 1st. 

*,* We refer to Lord Dawson's letter on p. 810 — 
Ed. B.M-J. ' 

Periodical Sterility 

c IR The form in which "X,” in his discussion of 

periodical sterility [Journal. April 21st. p. 740) records 
the time of menstruation and ovulation prompts us to 
submit a Simple diagrammatic representation of the 
meustrual cycle which we have found useful when pre- 
senting tile subject to students. 

In The last three or four years much has been added 
to our knowledge of menstruation and of the occurrences 

,.“, f . ke u | a ce in the earlv days following fertilization 
1 1 ovum": - much, indeed, has been added that the 
bewildered student requires a framework on which the 
more elaborate structure may be built and explained 


him. The following scheme, of which simplicity, brevity,, 
and approximate accuracy are the main features, enables 
the beginner to see at a glance the outstanding events in 
the cycle when pregnancy does and does not occur. 

DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF MENSTRUAL 
CYCLE 

When Pregnancy docs not 


- MllKSTltUAL DlHCHAnOK 
(Wood aud uto iac debris) 


Hvrjuixuornr 


|l 

Ji 

( 6) 

1 7 r • 
l 8/ 


. Ovulation' 

Marked hypertrophy of mucosa 
due to stinnilnsof cox-pus luteum 
nnd i>ossibJy also of anterior lobe J 
of pituitary *,land ' 

Crenations in glands develop 
Epithelial cells filled with mucus 


Mucous membrane more cr less 
stationary in hypertrophic con- 
dition 


When Pregnancy 


Menstiiual PiscrjAnoE 
(Blood and uterine debris) 


HrpEitTnopHr 


Ovulation 
Zygote in tube 


(1) Corpus lutemn ; 

12) Anterior lobe of pituitary: 

(3) Zygote 

23} Zygote now imbeds by means of 
21 1 tropb oblast. Mucosa further 
25 l hypertrophies. Sinuses in uterus 
25 j form, and villi of chorion a* pear 
27 1 as bud* extending into blood 
28/ spaces 


Details can be elaborated when the important points 
have been mastered. Thereafter we proceed to describe 
fully endocrine activity, imbedding, and metabolism 
(maternal and foetalp Thus is the student introduced 
to the study of obstetrics.— We are, etc.. 


University of Glasgow, April 22rd. 


J. M. Munro Kerr. 
D. F. Anderson. 


Insulin in the Early Morning 

Sir, — In your issue of April 7th (p. G2S) is an annota- 
tion on carbohydrate metabolism and liver function, in 
which the suggestion of Mollerstrom that a dose of insulin 
should be given very early in the morning is regarded 
with disfavour as being not without great practical 
inconvenience. It may therefore be of more than passing 
interest to state the experience cf the Ministry of Pensions, 
whose cases have been under the care and treatment for 
many years of Dr. J. G. Willmore and other medical 
officers assisting him. 

Almost without exception the cases of diabetes under 
treatment by the Ministry of Pensions are of considerable 
severity and of not less than fifteen years’ standing, in 
that a man is only pensioned for diabetes if it be proved 
that the disease arose during — and/or by reason of 
military service during — the Great War. The few excep- 
tions— not so much as to severity but as to duration — 
are those in whom the diabetic condition has supervened 
on long-continued suppuration, or constantly recurring 
" flares,” of gunshot wounds. Up to four years ago 
great difficulty had been experienced in keeping the 
blood sugar values within normal limits between the early 
morning fasting blood sugar and the value at 12 noon. 
Very frequently the morning fasting blood sugar, taken 
as a routine practice at 7.30 a.m., was found to be far 
too high — in the neighbourhood of 0.2 per cent. In spite 
of massive doses of insulin given before breakfast a 
further hyperglycaemic rise would take place at 10 a.m., 
to be followed by a rapid fall to hypoglycaemic levels at 
noon. In other words, a violent oscillation took place 
between breakfast and lunch, which did not respond to 
large quantities of insulin given, in a single dose, twenty 
minutes before breakfast. On the other hand, there was 
hardly ever any difficulty in controlling the blood sugar 
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between i p.m. and bedtime. Increasing the evening dose, 
giving a small dose at bedtime, and waking the patient up 
in the middle of the night or in the small hours of the 
morning to give a dose of insulin were all tried. All 
that happened was that the patient became hypo- 
glycaemic in the small hours of the morning, was given 
sugar and/or adrenaline to combat it, and his blood 
sugar taken at 7.30 o’clock next morning was higher 
than ever. 

In common with those who have worked at all 
extensively on diabetes it had been noted that the critical 
time for a diabetic was always between waking and 
12 noon, and it was therefore decided to try the effect 
of splitting the before-breakfast dose of insulin into a 
smaller fraction at 6 a.m. and a larger fraction just 
before breakfast at S a.m. It was found not only that 
the blood sugar taken at 7.30 a.m. was materially lower, 
but that the forenoon swing from high to low was 
abolished ; and in most cases it was found possible to 
attain the ideal of keeping the fasting and post-absorptive 
blood sugars somewhere below 0.1 per cent.' and -the 
absorptive (that is, after-breakfast rise) round about 
0.15 per cent. Any tendency to hypoglycaemia between 
11 a.m. and lunch is easily averted by the talcing of one 
or two Rabinowitch equivalents — usually in the form of 
fruit or biscuits — at 11 a.m. as a routine practice. It 
was somewhat surprising, however, to find that the urine 
collected first thing in the morning (that is, secreted 
during the night) as well as that at 7.30 a.m., when the 
first blood sugar value was taken, was free from glucose. 
This suggested that the blood sugar value had not 
exceeded the renal threshold between the previous evening 
and the following 7.30 a.m. (This only happens, of 
course, provided that the renal threshold for glucose is 
not unduly low : curiously enough, a true diabetic may- 
have an inconstant threshold, especially if thorough and 
prolonged insulinization has been effected.) The physio- 
logical explanation of this would seem to be that the 
blood sugar value does not rise, as bad previously been 
supposed, during sleep, to reach a maximum when the 
patient wakes in the morning ; but rather that endogenous 
glyconeogenesis occurs during sleep, that the carbohydrate 
so formed remains condensed in the liver as glycogen 
during sleep, and that it is only on the resumption of the 
waking phase of metabolic activity .that glvcogenolvsis 
occurs with a rise in the blood sugar. 

It seems rational to assume that the normal, non- 
diabetic person calls upon his liver to supply the necessary- 
heat and power to enable him to get up and dress. The 
liver of a healthy person supplies only just as much hexose 
as is required : the liver of a diabetic, on the other hand, 
does not know when to stop, with the result that what 
one may term a " glycogenolytic crisis ” takes place and 
hyperglycaetnia ensues. It would seem, too, as though 
insulin were much more effective in preventing excessive 
hydrolysis than it is in recondensing a hexose once glvco- 
genolysis has occurred. Otherwise it is difficult to explain 
why, in these cases, the large dose of insulin given before 
breakfast seemed to be unable to control the forenoon 
hvperglycaemia, and did not lower the blood sugar until 
the excess had been got rid of by the kidneys. 

This plan of early morning dosage was found so 
successful that practically every patient who showed a' 
high morning blood sugar has. during the past four years, 
been put on a dose of insulin for which he must be 
woken up. This routine, which was initiated by the 
Ministry four years ago, has been published and described 
in detail by a former medical officer of the Ministry of 
Pensions— Dr. Sidney Vatcher— in his recent thesis’ for 
the Cambridge 3I.D. In hospital the administration is 
of course, easy, and it is given at 6 a.m. Outside hospital 
patients are advised to prepare their syringe with the 


requisite dose overnight, to set their alarm clock lo 
about half an hour or so before they normally wake up, 
to keep the previously sterilized needle protected by gauze 
soaked in spirit, and, when the alarm clock rouses them, 
to give themselves an injection. They can then either 
go to sleep again or read in bed until their normal time 
for getting up, which should not be less than half an 
hour after the insulin injection. 

In practice few patients have complained of incon- 
venience ; none have protested against the practice as 
inhuman ; and the majority (including all the more 
intelligent) have been so impressed with the greater sense 
of well-being, and the very marked reduction in the total 
quantity of insulin necessary, that they have willingly 
and conscientiously co-operated. The ultimate decision 
as to whether the advantages outweigh the inconvenience 
must be one to be made by the patient himself. — 
I am, etc.. 

Ministry of Pensions, April 23rd. J- H. HeBB. 


Tlie Medical Curriculum 


Sir,— The final report of the Committee cn Medical 
Education was presented to the Council by Sir Henry 
Brackenbury- on Wednesday, April 4th {Supplement , 
April 14th), and during the course of his remarks he made 
special reference to the position of physical medicine in 
the curriculum, and drew attention to the inclusion in 
this report of the following paragraph. 

dear that 0,6 teaching of the need for physical 
methods of treatment, of the occasions on which they should 
be used, and of their modes of action is no less important 
to the student than is the corresponding teaching with regard 
to drugs given in the com se on pharmacology." 

As chairman of the Physical Medicine Committee I 
should like to take an early opportunity of thanking the 
committee and the Council for taking this practical step 
in recognition of the advances that have been made 
during recent years in our knowledge of the treatment 
of disease by physical means. Such recognition will also 
receive the warm gratitude of all practitioners of physical 
medicine who have struggled so long against scepticism 
on the one side and the inroads of quackery- on the other. 

As physicists are reducing all substances in nature to 
problems in electrophysics, the time is probably not far 
distant when the physician in charge of physical’ medicine - 
will take bis place on the ordinary staff just as does the 
physician with a bent towards cardiology or bicchemistrv. 
The Council has now laid the foundation stone, and it 
IS for the practitioners of physical medicine to ’erect a 
scientific building worthy of the support accorded to 
them. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, April 25th. C. B. Heald. 


Sir,— I hesitate to suggest anv addition to the alreadv 
burdened curriculum of the medical student, but seein’-r 
that It IS again under review, and that up to the present 
I have never seen the point discussed, may I be allowed 
to draw attention to the importance in ’every form of 
practice of a sound knowledge of the subject of diet and 
of the methods of cooking food so as to render it suitable 
for the individual patient? From the first dav he Damns 
o practise the newly qualified practitioner will be con- 
sulted by patients of all ages on these points ; but how 
cm he give directions about a subject of which usuallv 
e !S entirely ignorant? Bacon said: “There will b- 
seldom M of physic in a sound or well-dieted bodv ” 
Anyhow, the question of a suitable diet has to be «tti'ed 
as a rule, long before that of drugs and medicament, and 
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surely requires some practical knowledge. May I there- 
fore plead that at least some provision for acquiring it 
should be made for the post-graduate, if impossible 
earlier? — I am, etc., 

Radlett, April 24th. - LIONEL CALTHROE. 


Sir, — The report of the Committee on Medical Educa- 
tion devoted a page and a quarter to pre-registration 
subjects and dismissed the question of anaesthetics in 
less than seven lines. 

" The administration of anaesthetics becomes- more 
and more a specialty. 1 ' Why? Because they, in their 
wisdom, insist on a medical student .doing a minimum 
of nine months’ chemistry, physics, and biology — not to 
mention botany — and one month’s anaesthetics! 

Considered in the cold light of reason this must be 
regarded as an absurdity. How much better to cut the 
nine months down to three, and use the remaining six 
in longer courses of anaesthetics, " district," fevers, in- 
sanity, and children— -subjects of rather more importance 
to the general practitioner than vascular bundles and 
Wheatstone’s bridge! — I am, etc., 

W. A. Bellamy, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Sydenham, April 27th. 

Injuries of llie Knee-Joint 

Sir, I have read with interest the excellent article by 

Mr. T. P. McMurray on certain injuries of the knee-joint 
'which appeared in the Journal of April 21st (p. 709). 

May I be permitted to criticize his statement that 
internal lateral ligament sprains and tears should be treated 
by complete rest for a period of from fourteen to twenty- 
one da vs? I have seen many of these cases which have 
been completely rested for two to three weeks. The joint 
has lost its function of flexion, the muscles have wasted, 
and it requires between four to eight weeks' daily treat- 
ment, besides often a manipulation under an anaestlietic, 
before the knee is normal again. Is it not an important 
pathological principle for a ligament, when strained, to 
shorten either by replacement by fibrous tissue or by 
becoming bound down with adhesions? This point is so 
well demonstrated in sprains of the external lateral liga- 
ment of the ankle-joint. The movement of adduction 
and inversion is limited and painful m cases which haw 
been rested completely, as the ligament has contracted 
and shortened as a result-of the sprain. In sprains of 
the internal lateral ligament of the knee-joint if the knee 
is gently flexed, the points of attachment of the ligament 
are approximated, so that no strain whatsoever can be 
thrown on the strained ligament. Therefore gcneactve 
movements without weight-bearing are, in fact, beneficial 
as they help the absorption of fluid keep up the tone 
of the muscles, and prevent stiffness of thejomt 

Another important point to realize is that ^ almost 
every case of internal lateral ligament sprain the knee 
automatically becomes flexed 5 to 10 degrees after a few 
days. The reason for this is that the posterior fibres of 
the ligament have shortened and contracted, and flex the 
jofnt to this degree. This means that extension is limited 
5 to 10 degrees. As there is often, as well, a characteristic 
spring felt in trying to force extension, a diagnosis of 
r misplaced cartilage may be made, especially if bousing 
has spread into the surrounding tissues and tenderness 
can be felt over the cartilage. The importance of this 
ooint cannot be overestimated, as an operation otherwise 
may he undertaken unnecessarily. If these cases are 
treated with diathermy, faradic contractions, massage 
gentle active movements without weight-bearing and 
gentle manipulative movements daily they are completely 
richt in most cases in from two to four weeks. 


Mr. Fisher, in his book - Internal Derangements of the 
Knee-joint j states : 

" There can be no doubt that many practitioners err on 
the side of prolonged ’immobilization in the treatment of this 
injury. Carefully regulated movements play an important 
role in the absorption of intra-articular effusion, and prevent 
the formation of adhesions. . . . The treatment of sprains 
by means of prolonged immobilization in splints is deeply 
rooted in the medical profession. It is a fruitful cause of 
muscular atrophy and stiff joints, upon which the bonesetter 
flourishes." 

— I am, etc., 

London, W.l, April 27th. 


W. Eldon Tucker. 


Sir, — It is presumptuous for one in general practice to 
criticize such a specialized paper as that of Mr. T. P. 
McMurray, as naturally the opportunity of seeing many 
of these cases is very limited. I am referring here 
to displacement of the semilunar cartilages. There 
is one statement, however, in this very interesting 
and instructive paper with which I cannot fully agree 
— namely, " these injuries always occur when the knee- 
joint is in a position of flexion." This statement is too 
sweeping to be universally applicable, and I know of two 
at least out of about a dozen cases where the knee 
joint was fully extended at the time of rupture, and the 
internal cartilage in each case was torn anteriorly, and 
laterally for part of its circumference, from its attachment, 
the joint remaining locked until the cartilage was removed. 

The first was a man helping to lay tram rails. He was 
at one end of a rail, supporting it, when his foot became 
wedged in the angle of a " point," being firmly fixed 
thereby. The men at the other end of. the rail began moving 
to the right, the injured man acting as a pivot. As they 
moved round, he was unable to turn round his foot and leg, 
but his body and femur were forcibly moved round. At this 
moment he felt something tearing in his joint, but he dared 
not drop the end of the rail through fear of it injuring 
him. He cried out with the pain, and when relieved fell down 
with the knee in the locked position. 

The second instance was that of a hefty young footballer. 
Whilst running with the ball he was collared from behind 
and twisted clean round. At the moment his right foot was 
on the ground, and the studs in his boot prevented the foot 
and leg from turning in unison with the body and thigh. 
The weight of his own body, plus that of his opponent, 
applied to the powerful leverage of the femur, tore off his 
cartilage, the joint remaining locked until the cartilage was 
removed. In this case, also, the leg was straight, as it was 
the fixed foot which was on the ground. 

It is quite reasonable to think that the leverage of the 
femur plus the weight of the body, plus the force applied 
is sufficient to grind off the cartilage even in the straight 
position ; but the foot and leg must be fixed.— I am, etc., 

Leeds, April 29th. J’ STEWARI ' 

Heredity and Mental Deficiency 

Sir,— Professor Charles McNeil’s interesting article in 
the Journal of March 31st (p. 584) as to the causation of 
mental deficiency has given prominence, apart from 
heredity, to such aetiological factors as environment, 
birth injury, etc. May one therefore suggest for con- 
sideration another — namely, the potential traumata of 
conception. As to mongolism, for instance, there is, 
among the less educated people of London, a widespread 
belief that the condition is produced by attempts at 
chemical contraception ; and many an-, unhappy mother 
has, upon this - ground, been subjected to the ribald or 
lugubrious comments of her neighbours. This may be 
of little importance, but I have on more than one occa- 
sion listened to the bitter plaint of a patient who had 
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DAVID LECHMERE ANDERSON 
Medical Officer of Health, Doncaster 
With regret we record the death, on April ISth, of Dr. 
D- L-. Anderson, at the age of 73. Born in Clackmannan 
lie received Iris medical education at Edinburgh, where, 
in 1883, at the age o£ 21, he obtained the diplomas 
L.R.C.P. and S. and L.M. Ten years later he took the 
D.P.H. of Edinburgh and Glasgow. His first practice 
was at John-o'-Groats, and his second at Peterhead, where 
he spent fifteen years. He was medical officer of health 
for Peterhead during his last three years there, and he 
held a similar office in the burgh of Ellon for six years. 
In 1902 he went to Doncaster as its first whole-time 
medical officer of health. From the start he had a great 
deal to do with tuberculosis, for the volnnta ry notifica- 
tion of this disease was already in operation, the small- 
pox hospital being then used for institutional treatment. 
When the Tuberculosis Act came into force Doncaster 
naturally became the centre for the treatment of patients 
from such towns as Dewsbury and Wakefield. In ISOS 
Dr. Anderson was appointed school inspector, and h 
helped to bring into being numerous school clinics for 
special treatment. He was regarded as an authority on 
miners’ nystagmus ; on the basis of his carefully com- 
piled records of thousands of cases in the South Yorkshire 
coalfields he came to the conclusion that the disease was 
caused by the inadequate lighting in the mines and the 
abnormal postures adopted in colliery work, but that these 
conditions brought on nystagmus only in men suffering 
from, or predisposed to, common defects of vision, such 
as squint, ametropia, and astigmatism. He advocated 
that no boy with imperfect vision should he allowed to 
start work in a mine, arguing that in this way it should 
be possible to eliminate nystagmus. His theories received 
much support, and steps were taken to improve the 
lighting of mines, but this has not been universally 
accepted. Dr. Anderson was well known as a writer 
under the name of David Lechmere, and his books 
include An Aesculapius of the North and In Deadly Peril. 
Fond of racing, he had been one of the medical attendants 
at Doncaster races for many years. He was an excellent 
after-dinner speaker and a popular lecturer, a Freemason, 
one of the original members of the Danum Literary 
Society, and a former president of the Caledonian Society 
of Doncaster. His wife predeceased him about four 
months ago. He leaves a son, IE- R. M. L. Anderson, 
who is in practice at Stainforth, near Doncaster. 


WILLIAM HOWARD STURGE,. M.D. 

We regret to announce the death, on April 23rd, of Dr. 
Wm. Howard Sturge of Hoddesdon, as the result of a 
motor accident. Dr. Sturge was educated at the London 
Hospital, and qualified M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 1S91 ; he 
graduated in medicine at London University’ in 189 ' 2 - and 
proceeded to his M.D. in 1S93. After holding the resident 
posts of house-physician and house-surgeon at his old 
hospital, and of house-physician at the Brompton Cheat 
Hospital hg went out to South Africa as civil surgeon 
to the South African Field Force. On his return to this 
countrv he settled down at Hoddesdon. where he was 
in general practice for many years. He was honorary 
physician to the Hertford County- Hospital, and at the 
rime of his death was the senior member of the staff. 

Dr. Sturge was an old and active member of the B.M.A. 
Elected in IS94, forty years ago, he was a Representative 
at T ondon in 1919, chairman of the East Hertfordshire 
Division 1929-30, and’ President of the Hertfordshire 
Branch at the time of his death. He took a great interest 


in the administration - of the Insurance Act, and was 
a member of the original Insurance Committee of Hert- 
fordshire until he died. Other committees on which 
he served were the Panel Committee, of which he was 
also an original member, and the Medical Service Sub- 
committee. Always conscientious in anything he under- 
took, Dr. Sturge rarely missed a meeting of any of these 
bodies. In addition, he found time to take an active part 
in local public work, and was chairman of the Hoddesdon 
Urban District Council in 192S. Dr. Sturge 's death will 
leave a gap in the profession in Hertfordshire that will 
be difficult to fill. He earned the respect and affection of 
all his colleagues, by whom he will be greatly- missed. 


CECIL WILLIAM CUNNINGTON, M.R.C.S., D.P.H. 
Tile death has recently- occurred, at the age of 79, of 
Dr. Cecil William Cunnington, at his residence at Kilbum, 
Dr. Cunnington, who was born in 1855, received the 
diploma of L.S.A. in JSS2, and the M.R.C.S. and D.P.H. 
in 1893. He was a Wameford Scholar and an Associate 
of King’s College. Dr. Cunnington had been a member of 
the British Medical Association for over forty- years, and 
his was, until recently, a familiar figure at headquarters, 
as representative of the . Hampstead Division on the 
Council of the Metropolitan Counties Branch. He was 
also for some years a member of the General Purposes 
Committee of the Branch, and had served on the 
Executive Committee of the Hampstead Division. Dr. 
Cunnington attended the annual meetings of the British 
Medical Association in the official capacity of Representa- 
tive from 1915 to 1931 (except 1919). He had been a 
member of the Hampstead Borough Council since 1922, 
and in 1929 lie was elected an alderman of thtit borough. 

RICHARD LLEWELLYN JONES LLEWELLYN, M.B. 

Consulting Physician, Koval Mint-mi Water Hospital, Bath 
To the profound regret of a large number of friends Dr. 
Llewellyn Jones Llewellyn died in bis sleep on April 19th, 
at the age of G4. 

He was the son of Surgeon Major Morris Jones of 
Aberystwyth, and assumed the name of Llewellyn in 19 It, 
when he married tile Hon. Mrs. Crosse. He took the 
degree of M.B.Lond. in 1S95, and from 1900 to 1902 was 
resident medical officer to the Bath Royal Mineral Water 
Hospital. His work at Bath filled him with interest in 
the problems of rheumatism and allied diseases, and he 
rapidly became an international authority in this field. 
He wrote, with the assistance of his brother, Mr. A. 
Bassett Jones, several important books on rheumatism 
and gout, the best known of which is prehaps Arthritis 
Deformans, while his articles on " The Gravity of Rheu- 
matism as a Menace to National Efficiency,” ” Goitre 
in Relation to Rheumatism.” and ” The Endocrines and 
Rheumatic Fever ” are standard references. He was an 
excellent writer, and could not only express his facts 
dearly but could make them sound interesting. 

In 1912 he was appointed honorary- phy-sician to his old 
hospital at Bath, in 1913 he was elected a governor, and 
from 1915 to 1922 he served on the committee. In the 
latter year he was appointed consulting physician, a post 
which he filled until he died. During the war he became 
a member of the Central Appeals Tribunal of the Ministry 
of Pensions, where his specialist knowledge was of great 
value, but he came in contact with a much wider field 
of medicine. From his experience there he wrolo 
“ Malingering, or the Simulation of Disease ” and 
” Pensions and the Principles of their Evaluation." Ibs 
knowledge of rheumatic diseases, especially- fihrosibs. 
brought him a large consulting practice, from which he 
only recently- retired. He held office in a large number 
of learned societies ; he had been president of the Balnco- 
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logical and Climatological Section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine ; a member of the Medical Research Council s 
Conference on Chronic Arthritis ; chairman of the medical 
committee of the National Campaign for the Prevention 
and Relief of Heart Disease in Children ; and vice- 
president of the British Committee on Rheumatism in 
the International Society of Medical Hydrology. He was 
also a member of the Board of Medicine in the Welsh 
National School of Medicine, and a fellow 'of the Koyal 
Meteorological Society. When he died he was studying 
the causal significance of the absence of sunlight in 
rheumatism. The Hon. Mrs. Llewellyn survives him, 
with one daughter. 

Universities and Colleges 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

At a congregation held on April 26th the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine (D.M.) was conferred on F. J. Sale. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
At a congregation held on April 28 th the following medical 
degrees were conferred: 

M D.—F. A. Richards, H. Taylor. 

MB, B Chir. — A, Bowcn-Davics. 

M 13.— K. H. Fish, E. W. Taylor. 

B.Chir. — P. R. Gocdfcllow, li. j. M. Robinson, W\ F. Nicholson. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON 
A comitia ol the Royal College ol Physicians was held on 
Apnl 26th, with the President, Lord Dawson of Penn, in the 
chair. _ „ 

Fellowship 

The following were elected Fellows of the College: 

Thomas Gillman Moorhead, M.D Dub., President of the Roval 
College of Physicians of Ireland ; Duncan Graham, M.D.Tcronto 
{ Toronto) ; Patrick Playfair Laidlaw, F.R.S. Geoffrey Eden, 
M D Canib. (Birmingham) ; Helen Marion ‘Macpherson Mackav, 
M D Lond. ; Walter Rupert Reyne’.l, M.D. Oxf. ,* Richard Christopher 
Clarke. O.B.E., M.B Bristol {Bristol) ; James Riddell Bell, 
M D Melb. (Melbourne) ; Thomas Sidney Nelson, M.B.Oxf. ; 
William Stobic, M.D.Ed. (Oxford) ; Thomas Arthur 

Hughes, M.D.Dub. (Lahore) ; Claude Blaxland Levick, M.B.Svd. ; 
l\Ur Knight McCowan, M.D.Ed. (Cardiff) ; Maurice Elgie Shaw, 
M D Oxf. ; Sidney Campbell Dyke, M.D.Oxf, (Wolverhampton) ; 
William Moodie, M D.St. Andrews ; William Emest Lloyd, M.D. 

I.ond ; Victor John Frederick Lack, M.D.Lond, ; Bernard Edward 
StliU'.mger, M.D.Camb. ; Alan Aird Moncritff, M.D.Lond. ; 
William Edmund AI n t R cv iH 

Cullman. M D ; K * D.Camb. ; Henry 

Cohen. M D Liverp. Fitzgerald Colli?, 

M DCamb (Dublin) ; William Nonvood East, M.D.Lond. ; Robert 
pick C.il'tspif, M.D ('.las. ; Wamngton Vorke, M D.Liverp. (Liver- 
. l ergus Robert Ferguson. M.D.Manch. (Manchester) ; Sir 
INixlnU \ virrier- Jones (Papworth), and John St.Clair Elkington, 
M H Camb. 

Lord Dawson of Penn was re-elected representative of the 
College on the governing body of the British Post-Graduate 
Hospital and Medical School. 

Membership 

The following were admitted Members of the College: 

Stank \ George Browne, M.B.Lond., L.R.C.P. ; William Allen 
Dak v, M D Lond ; Rnmanhl Ambclal Desai, M B. Bombay 
L K C P : Kenneth James Franklin, M D Oxf. ; John Bishop 
lUrnun, L.Rl.r, ; Arthur Landau, M.B.Caretown ; C harks 
R<»r»t lv^en lane, M.B.Camb., Gordon Alan Macdona Lin toil 
M B Lorn! . L R C P. ; Leonard Joseph Alphonse Lcewentlial* 
M 11 I.tvtrp ; Harold Edward MacMahon, M.D. Western Univ ’ 
t »m.mo . Naguib Rev Mahfcuz ; Arthur lohn Rushton O’Brien* 
i MG., Mi . M B Ed. ; Matthew Burrow Kay, DSU, M.D.Ed. * 
Vv< tatiwllo Ritter. M BGUs. ; Cathbert Harrv Rujrrrson, M.D 
Loud, L R C 1’. ; Martin Richard Thomas. M B.Lond., LRCP * 
llan'M O B E , M D Dnrh . LRCP.; Alexander Louis 

\NtneiuM, M B Lond , LKC.P. ; ILirkira Edith Woihtad MB 
J’.nn . LRCP 

Licences 

Lie i ncos to practise were granted to the following candidates: 

A K \iUana. A. U Acr.ti. Helen M. B. Alcock. E C 
J V *» hiiw.udur, J. Ik Amk>c.i, R A. Andrew*. M. ArrU-uV 
K C B UirlMr, A H. lkirtlev. C. li. D. Bartlw, \\ \{ p 0 vkv 
H \ Binnim-. L C J tto>U\ Joyce M. Bn<kin-tm' 

) dith f R Browne. J C H. Brmvne, A G Butters. N. A VSuxtr.V 
) M Bu.'.*ird, H Ginn run. Ruth M CampKll. A M R r-nV 
U 1 a; h*i C M Carkk-Gatt. R. Carpenter, R M ’ 

t D cl'tmnt-. C ] t'o!»be. A N F Cntch!« v. }. H. t Cn«~* 
1 M Dauid. 11 II lhiit*', D. W A IN* G .iron, Audrev I\ lv« Cr .’ 
Kiisilm.S M S IVrham. A E (V Sa, A. M. 

.1 \ Dhacl.vi. L\ write Vknwtt, F \V Dunn. C F Vv«-/*r* 

H. J. Finn, A. B. R. Finn. J. M. Fleming P. £ 


J F. A. Forster. J. A. C. Franklin, Violet Fry, L. B. Furbcr, 
\V. R. Gavin. S. \Y. Gillman, Bessie \V. Goodwill. H. W. Gordon, 
R. I. X. Greaves, J. Creenhalgh, T. F. Greenwood. G. D. Hadlev, 
G. J. Hamilton. W. H. Hamilton. J. \V Hannay. J. Hardman. 

J. H. T. Harrington, LI. D. Harris, T. X. Hart, \ io!et C. Hart. 
A. E. 31. Hartlev, L. A. Hawkins. Barbara D. F. Hay-GoopeT, 

J. X'. Hcalts, D. F. Heath, R. R. Henderson. T. S. Heslop. R. Hill, 

I. \V. Hockley, X’. T. Holden. R. D. Holloway, 31. H. Hosnv. 
A. G. Hounslow, D. A. Hovenden. H. G. Howitt. G. B. Hughes, 
X' G. Hulbert, J. A. C. Hunter, D. B. Hyslop, R. S. Illingworth. 
A. Innes, J. E. Jameson, C. C. Jeffery, B. S. Jones, I. D. Jones. 
A. C. Kanaar, H. , R. Kasday. L. M. Kelly, R. L. Kerr. 
31. A. Khan, J. Kingston, J. \V. J. Know-les, Hilda I. Lancdey, 

K. A. Latter. A. 31. Lester. T. Levitt, Margaret 31. C. Louden, 
D. Lubin, K. Lumsden, 33'. D. F. Lytle, \V. M. 31acleod, 

I. 31agdi, T F. Malcolm, K. \Y. Martin, L. C. Martin. J. D. Martin- 
Jones, S. P. Mason, H. B. Mav, Queenie I. E. May. N. H. Merchant. 
Lida O. .Meredith, 3V. G. Q. Mills. R. H. 3Iocdic, J. X’. 3roms. 

L. O 3fountford. D. J. 31. 3Iovnahan, J. H. X'eal, G. P. X'eogv, 
A. Orlek. X'. C. Oswald, B. H. Page, C. G. Parsons. J. E. G. Pearson, 
D. S. Piper, G. T. Pitts. C. H. G. Price, R. E. A. Price, 
Sylvia W. Pyddoke, S. Rameshwer. T. A. Ratcliffe, K. B. Rogers. 

G. H. Saunders. K. G. Stager, B. Selwvn, A. X. Shaw. J. G. Sheldon. 
T. L. H. Shore, H. S. Shucksmith. M. Shun-Shin. G. E. T. Soden, 

H. G. Stanton. 3V. J. Stokes, G. L. R. Topsail. \V. P. McK. Teller, 
Elizabeth J. McO. Thomas, A. S. Till. G. C. Tooth. Elsie E. Vincent, 

J. H. Walters. W. F. Walton, C. W. Wame, C. R. H. Wcekcs, 
Elizabeth B, White. P. A. Wilkinson. M. Williams. J. W. Wishart, 
Audrey R. 3Vood, O. H. 31. Woodbridge, A. R. C. Toung. 

The names of the recipients of the Diploma in Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, conferred jointly with the Royal College 
of Surgeons, were printed in our issue of April 21st (p. 734). 

The Diploma in Gynaecology and Obstetrics was granted 
jointly with the Royal College of Surgeons to K. S. Jayakar. 

BRITISH COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS AND 
GYNAECOLOGISTS 

The quarterly meeting of the Council was held at the College 
House on April 27th, with the President, Dr. J. S. Fairbaim, 
in the chair. 

The following were elected to the Membership of the 
College: Agnes Marshall Cowan (Manchuria), Charles Leopold 
Granville Chapman (Grimsby). 

The President formally admitted to the Fellowship of the 
College Lieut.-Colonel Duncan Coutts (India), Lieut. ^ -Colonel 
Peter Fleming Gow (India), Professor Gordon Grant (Johannes- 
burg), Lieut.-Colonel Sydney Nuttall Hayes (India). Major 
Maurice Lawrence Treston (India), and” James Hayward 
IVillett (Liverpool). 

The following were admitted to the Membership: Jfargaret 
Emily Anderson, Gavin Stiell Brown, John Lfovd Davies. 
Charlotte Ann Douglas, Gwyneth Griffith, Kathleen' Marguerite 
Douglas Harding, Jocelyn Adelaide Medway 3 loo re, Percy 
Peltz, John Marshall Scott, Arthur Joseph Wriglev. 

A silver mace was presented to the College by the Gynaeco- 
logical Club. 

The annual general meeting of the College was held at the 
College House on April 27th. The President, Dr. J. S. 
Fairbaim, was in tire chair, and thirty-eight Fellows and 
Members were present. The annual report of the Council and 
financial statement were adopted. Messrs. Barton, Mavhew 
and Co. were elected auditors for the ensuing year. 

UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trixity College 

At the first summer commencements, held on April 25th, the 
following degrees were conferred: 

M IX — 3V. Galhugher. F. 31. Hilliard. 

31.B., B.Ch„ B.A .O.— I. A. 3rallie. 

The Services 

NAVAL COMPASSIONATE ' FUND 
At the quarterly meeting of the directors of the Naval Medical 
Compassionate Fund, held on April 19th, Surgeon Vice- 
Admiml Sir Reginald Bond. K.C.B.. K.H.P.. 31cdica! 

Director-General of the Navy, in the chair, the sura of 
£235 was distribund among the several applicants. 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 
Captain Edward Barton Ecdlr. Indian Medical Service d-<l 
at \\cSton-supvr-3Iare on February Sth a fiv: da-v 

.crn n,rt -'; fOUnh b '; rihil >'- ”*• l«rn on Februarv 17th 
l.cnn, and was educated at Bristol Universitv, whi rt re- 
graduated M B Ch.B. in 1924. Alter filling 'the pc-ts of 
u~u font medical officer at Cossham Memorial Hospital and 

fvT 1 P r Clr B " ;:n! R°™l InS.4arv he 
entered the I.M.S. as lieutenant c.n August 27th, ia' J a' and 
Ixrti-u; captain tha-v ve^rs bur. " ' ’ " na 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The Betting and Lotteries Bill was read a second time 
by the House of Lords on May 1st without a division. 
A-report of the debate appears below. 

The House of Commons -this week resumed discussion 
on the Unemployment Bill. The House again went into 
committee on Clause 19, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
proposed a reduction in the future payments to be made 
to the Treasury as interest on the debt of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund. 

The Road Traffic Bill is before a Standing Committee 
of the House of Commons, which will not consider for 
some time the amendments proposing compensation to 
doctors and to hospitals treating road accidents. These 
amendments will probably be moved as new clauses at 
the end of the committee stage. Conversations about 
them are proceeding between medical Members of Parlia- 
ment and the Minister of Transport. 

Sir Francis Fremantle has taken up Lord Dawson of 
Penn's Contraceptives Bill, sent from the Lords to the 
Commons, and has put down ■ its second reading for 
May 7th. The Government has not promised facilities 
for this Bill. 

The Royal Assent was given on April 26th to the Army 
and Air Force (Annual) Bill. 

In the House of Lords, on April 30th, the Firearms 
Act (1920) Amendment Bill passed through committee. 

In the House of Lords, on May 1st. the South Devon 
and East Cornwall Hospital, Plymouth, Royal Albert 
Hospital,- Devonport, and Central ’ Hospital, Plymouth 
(Amalgamation, etc.) Bill was read the third time and 
passed, and the South Downs Preservation Bill was read 
the second time. 

The Employers’ Liability Bill, introduced by Sir Walter 
Greaves-Lord, came before a House of Commons com- 
mittee on May 1st, and was withdrawn. 


Lotteries Bill 

The Marquess of Londonderry moved the second reading 
of the Betting and Lotteries Bill in the House of Lords on 
April 26th. He said that when the Royal Commission of 1932 
was set up new factors had brought about social mischief 
which called for urgent remedies. These included the growth 
of lotteries, particularly of lotteries promoted abroad, and the 
exploitation of the population through the introduction of 
greyhound racing. The Royal Commission presented unani- 
mous reports in January and June, 1933, covering the whole 
field of lotteries, betting, gambling, and cognate matters. 
The Government had decided to confine the present Bill to 
the more urgent problems — betting on the course, the legaliza- 
tion of the totalisator on greyhound tracks, lotteries, and 
certain competitions of mixed skill and chance. In respect 
of Part I of the Bill, which dealt with betting, the Govern- 
ment was satisfied that the provision of facilities for con- 
tinuous betting on grej’hound racing tracks had undesirable 
social consequences. The Royal Commissicin called attention 
to a general deterioration of character among young persons 
in poor neighbourhoods from night betting on greyhound races. 
Among other provisions, Part 1 of the Bill prohibited betting 
on a track with a young person under the age of 17 years. 

Turning to Part II of the Bill, Lord Londonderry said that 
under the existing law all lotteries were unlawful unless 
expressly authorized by Act of Parliament, but an administra- 
tive practice had grown up in England and Wales under 
which the police did not set the criminal law m motion 
against private lotteries confined to members of a genuine 
club or society, or against small public lotteries, such as 
raffles at bazaars. A new situation had arisen from the sale 
in the United Kingdom of tickets in lotteries promoted abroad, 
notably the Irish Hospitals Trust sweepstakes Ever since the 
introduction of these sweepstakes there had been an agHatmn 
for the legalization of large lotteries for charitable and 


other objects. So far. Parliament had set its face against 
any relaxation of the existing law, and maintained the pro- 
hibition of all forms of lotteries, whether promoted for 
charitable or other objects. The Royal Commission approached 
the subject of lotteries from the point of view that present 
circumstances seemed to call for a considerable relaxation of 
the existing prohibition of large-scale lotteries in this country. 
After close consideration of the subject, it reached the con- 
clusion that a relaxation of the existing prohibition of large 
lotteries was undesirable and not called for. The Govern- 
ment had also given independent consideration to the question 
of the legalization of large lotteries in this country. In 
addition, the Government had studied the views expressed in 
the debate in the House of Lords on November 30th, 1933, 
and was in agreement with the conclusion of the Royal Com- 
mission — that large-scale lotteries, whether promoted by the * 
State for the direct benefit of the Exchequer, or by a statu- 
tory board for charitable objects, or by individual charities 
under a system of permits, were socially undesirable. 

Lord Londonderry said the Royal Commission questioned 
whether in the long run voluntary hospitals in the United 
Kingdom would benefit by participation in the proceeds of 
lotteries. He himself, as a president of two hospitals, was 
convinced that the adoption of the system of public lotteries ^ 
for the support of British hospitals would be disastrous. The 
total receipts of 1,014 British hospitals for the year 1930 was 
over £15,500,000. Unless the total subscriptions to lotteries 
amounted to a very large figure the proceeds would not be a 
material factor in hospital finance. He was also of opinion 
that it would be calamitous to this country if, by encouraging 
hospitals to derive their finances from the proceeds of lotteries, 
hospitals were to lose that element of personal service and 
personal interest which the present voluntary system achieved. 

If the promotion of large lotteries itx this country was pro- 
hibited, the prohibition of the sale of foreign lottery tickets 
was a necessary corollary. 

Viscount Bertie of Thame moved the rejection of the Bill. 
He asked what mandate there was for it. Lord Sanderson 
welcomed the proposals dealing with lottery and sweepstakes 
tickets, and congratulated the Government for resisting the 
demand to legalize State and other forms of lotteries. The 
Duke of Sutherland said nobody wished hospitals to be 
dependent for their funds on sweepstakes or lotteries if 
they did not so wish, but a national sweepstake, licensed 
and controlled by the Government, would benefit medical 
research and the National Exchequer. The man in the 
street wanted to be allowed to take tickets in a lottery. 
The Duke of Atholl said that in 1931 the receipts of the 
voluntary hospitals were £15,108,855, of which £14,501,184 
waS spent. In London there was a deficit of £101,453 ; in 
the English provinces a deficit of £51,907, but in Scotland 
a surplus of £206,326 and in Ireland a surplus of £554,705. 
This latter figure — namely, £554,705 — represented Irish sweep- 
stake money for Irish hospitals. The £15,108,855 included 
interest from investments, legacies, and so forth, as well as 
the voluntary contributions of the current year. Sir Charles 
Harris, in the Hospital Year Book, had said that broadly 
the maintenance surplus was applied in making good the 
capital deficiency. It would relieve these responsible for the 
finances of the hospitals if they only had to be responsible 
for maintenance, and if the money for capital expenditure 
and medical research could be found from other sources. 
With regard to the Irish sweepstakes for the eleven between 
November, 1930, and March, 1934, the total subscribed, as 
shown in the accounts, was £31,300,874. Of this, taking 
the figure of 83 per cent, calculated by the Royal Commission 
on Lotteries to be the amount subscribed from Great Britain, 
£25,975,000 was subscribed in this country. They must add 
£21,331,000, as representing the undisclosed British subscrip- 
tions, making a total of £47,310,000, which, after deducting 
£13,769,000 returned in prize money to this country' — on the 
basis of 53 per cent, given by the Royal Commission — 
resulted in a total of £33,541,000 lost to Great Britain in 
forty-one months, or £818,000 per month, or an average of 
£9,816,000 per year, representing about two and a half times 
the amount of the entire annual voluntary subscriptions to 
British hospitals. 

The debate was resumed on May 1st. The Bishop of 
Winchester said that in the previous debate it was shown 
that by far the larger part of the money raised for hospitals 
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by lotteries never reached the hospitals. Lord Sosierleyton 
said that there was still a general opinion that voluntary 
hospitals were in danger, and ought to be supported bv 
sweepstakes or lotteries. Hospitals in this country' were in 
a flourishing condition it they considered the bad times 
through which the country had passed in the last few years. 
In 1931 the aggregate surplus for the London hospitals was 
£79,000, and in 1932 £101,009. The figures for last year 
would probably be better still. In 1930 voluntary gifts 
to hospitals amounted to £12,274,000, and in 1931 to 
£11,568,000. In 1931 the total income was ' £13,741,000. 
Those voluntary gifts would be' jeopardized by sweepstakes 
and lotteries. 

The Emu. of Fevers ham said that the Government agreed 
with the Royal Commission as to the inadvisability of State 
lotteries. If the State inaugurated or tolerated the inception 
of lotteries to raise money for hospitals there would not be 
the same individual interest that was now taken, by private 
persons in the maintenance of hospitals. 

Lord Bertie withdrew his motion for the rejection of the 
Bill, and the measure was read a second time. 


Duty' on Arc Lamp Carbons 

During consideration of the Budget resolutions on report 
stage in the House of Commons, on April 20th, Sir Percy 
Harris opened a discussion on the Government proposal 
that from April 18th the customs duty leviable on imported 
arc lamp carbons should be increased. The duty under the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act was Is. per lb. ; the resolution 
increased this to 5s. per lb. for carbons exceeding 14 milli- 
metres in diameter, and to 7s. 6d. per lb. for other carbons. 
Sir Percy said most up-to-date private hospitals and some 
public hospitals were equipped with arc lamps for therapeutic 
treatment. To get satisfactory results in treatment of skin 
diseases, such as lupus, it was essential to have efficient 
carbons. The consulting engineer .of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital had made experiments in order to use British 
carbons, but had not met with success. A specially manu- 
factured carbon was needed in the hospitals to provide the 
ultra-violet rays. An inefficient carbon gave variation. This 
engineer said it would be cheaper to buy British carbons, 
but whereas the British carbon lasted four to six hours, the 
foreign carbon lasted twelve hours. In 1933 this hospital 
used 516 lb. of carbons, valued at £1S0 ; the extra duty 
would cost them over £100. Members would see what a 
tax this would be on all the hospitals which were applying 
tiie treatment. In spite of the extra duty the hospitals 
would still require to import the foreign article if successful 
results were to be obtained. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have consulted the medical profession before putting 
on this new tax. Sir Robert Hamilton' seconded the amend- 
ment, and also alluded to the case of St. Bartholomew’s. 
Dr Burgin, replying for the Government, said cnc great 
London hospital joined in the statement that the Continental 
carbons were required. Further inquiry showed that one 
department of the hospital thought it necessary to have 
Continental carbons while another department had fer vears 
used British carbons. The British carbon was not inferior. 
He had a list of 300 hospitals, including most of the well- 
known London ones, to which British carbons were supplied 
now. and had been supplied for years. These carbons were used 
to provide a stable and definite light during operations and 
other therapeutic work. The Finsen lamp was often supplied 
from Scandinavia, but was fitted with carbons supplied from 
this country. 

Sir Percy Harris's amendment was defeated by 237 to 54. 


Secondly, it provided for improvement, in various directions, 
of conditions affecting the health and comfort of all shop- 
workers, of whatever age, employed in retail and wholesale 
shops and warehouses. Clause 1 fixed the normal maximum 
working hours at forty-eight in any week, exclusive of meal 
intervals. The Bill also secured an elasticity’, which was 
necessary’ in. certain cases, by providing: (1) for a limited 
amount of overtime ; (2) that in certain special trades the 
hours might be averaged over a period of two or three weeks ; 
and (3) for the general operation, during a transitional period, 
of a rather higher normal weekly maximum .of hours.. Itwas 
provided that, until the end of 1936, the normal weekly 
maximum hours should be fifty-two instead of forty-eight, 
with corresponding reduction in overtime. Under the Bill the 
distributive trades were having considerable restrictions placed 
on them, a'nd those restrictions would demand certain adjust- 
ments. It was reasonable, therefore, that there should be 
time to deal with' them. The provisions" in Clause 3 were 
designed to secure a proper night's rest to all young persons, 
the staple requirement being at least eleven consecutive hours. 
The privilege of a weekly half-holiday and a statutory meal 
interval ‘was now ‘to be given to all young persons employed 
about the business of the retail and wholesale establishments 
covered by the Bill. The Select Committee on Shop Assist- 
ants, which reported in 193 1, stated that, while health and 
welfare conditions in shops had changed substantially for the 
better in recent years, others still existed in shops which 
called for very* considerable improvement, as, for example, 
in heating arrangements, ventilation and lighting, and the 
provision of suitable and adequate sanitary conveniences and 
washing facilities. That problem, w Inch needed careful atten- 
tion, was dealt with in Clause 10, under which the local 
authority was given discretion to serve the statutory notice 
requiring a remedy of any contravention - of the requirements 
on either owner or occupier. Mr. Rhys Davies welcomed 
the Bill, particularly the provisions for the health and comfort 
of the shopworkers. The Bill, he said, did nothing to deal 
with the terribly low wages of boys and girls in the dis- 
tributive trades. The long hours permitted under the spread- 
over system for the catering trade and garage* should also 
be reduced. Mr. Lunn urged that the transitional period was 
too long, and that the forty-eight-hour week should be brought 
into operation at once. 

The Bill was read a second time and committed to a 
standing committee. 

The Warren Fisher Report 

On May 1st Mr. Hore-Belisha informed Captain Ellis ton 
that the Government had adopted the recommendations of the 
Warren Fisher Committee in their application to the medical 
branches of the Army and Royal Air Force. As regarded the 
Royal Xavy^ it had been considered necessary’ to modify* the 
scheme recommended in certain particulars. The .changes 
would take effect from May 1st, and details would be found 
in Orders which were on the point of publication. 


Working Conditions in Distributive Trades 

On Apnl 30th Sir John Gilmour movtd the second reading 
of tlu Shops Bill, which has already passed the House of 
Lords He said that much remained to be done since the 
passing of the Children and Young Persons Act. 1933. to 
prevent employment putting an undue strain on the health of 
young people, and the purpose of the Bill was to tackle that 
probhm. Its objects were twofold. First, it contained pro- 
visions for regulating the hours of young persons between 
14 and IS years of age employed in the distributive trades. 


Water Supplies Bill 

In the House of Commons, on April 30th, the Water 
Supplies (Exceptional Shortage Orders) Bill passed through the 
report stage. Sir Hilton Young, in moving the third read- 
ing. referred to the position to date of the water supplies of 
the country* in relation ro the recent rainfall. He said that, 
although there had been a welcome change, it had not been 
so substantial as to make the measure unnecessary. \Y C had 
not had more than normal mins and \\v should have to 
have abnormal mins to relieve u- from the mcessitv Lr 
the emergency measures. He had nctived returns ' from 
nine of the places where the difficulties we- re creates t, 
and in only one had there been such a ktree "increase 
as to put a new face cn the situation. In another place 
there had been a substantial improvement ; in six others 
there had been only* a slight improvement or a mere mainp.n- 
ance of the original position when the Bill was introduced, 
and in one the situation, in spite of the ruin, had become 
worse. That showed how far- retching the probhm was. The 
G ovt-mnwnt still looked to the country a- a v.hoH for its 
co-operation in protecting it.® If against ‘the evil cen^ quinces 
of the drought. It looked to the water undertakers to 
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consider well in advance what alleviating measures could be 
taken, with the assistance of the Bill, and to put them into 
force. It also looked to the general public, who must still 
do all it could to exercise care and moderation in the use 
of water. 

The Bill was read the third time. Later in the day it was 
introduced in the House of Lords and read a first time. 


The Punishment of Juvenile Offenders.— Replying to Mr. 

.Bernays, on April 26th, Sir John Gilmour stated that in a 
circular letter about the Children and Young Persons Act 
of 1933, sent by the Home Office to courts of summary 
jurisdiction in August last, it was pointed out. that, while 
in the new Act the power to order a child to be whipped was 
retained, the practice of the most experienced juvenile courts 
for many years showed that these courts rarely ■ or never 
needed to exercise this power. It should be for the discretion 
of the justices to decide when use should be made of any 
form of penalty authorized by law. 


Medical News 


The annual meeting and dinner, of the . Uni versify of 
London Medical Graduates Society will be held at the 
Langham Hotel', W:, on Tuesday, May 8th, at .7 for 
7,30 p.m. Lady. Barrett will preside at. the commence- 
ment, and subsequently the incoming president.- Members 
may bring guests, who must be medical graduates of the 
university. .Applications for tickets (12s. Gd. each).sh'ould 
be sent to the honorary. secretaries, 11, Chandos Street, 
W.l, not later than May 5th. , 

The' ninety-first half-yearly dinner of the Aberdeen 
University Club, London, will be held at the Trocadero 
Restaurant at 7 for 7.30 p.m. on Thursday, May 17th, 
under . the chairmanship of Professor Alexander Low, 
M.D. Secretary's address: 1G, Tregtinter Road, S.W.10, 

The annual supper of the Paddington Medical Society 
will be held at the Cumberland Hotel, Marble Arch, W„ 
on Thursday, May 17th, at S.45 for 9 p.m. The guests 
of the evening will be Dr. G. C. Anderson (Medical 
Secretary, British Medical Association) and Mrs. Ander- 
son, and Dr. and Mrs. E. Morland. 

A reception will be held by .the Royal . Society of 
Medicine at 1, Wimpole Street, on Wednesday, May 30th, 
when Fellows- and their friends will be received in the 
library at 8.30 p.m: by the President and Mrs. Warren 
Low At 9.15 p.m. an address will be given by Pro- 
fessor William Wright, entitled " Richard III and the 
Princes' in the- Tower." Admission is by ticket only, 
obtainable from the secretary. 

The eighth annual medical reunion of the. University 
College (late Queen's College), Galway, North of England, 
and Midlands Alumni Association will be held at the 
Queen's Hotel, Piccadilly, Manchester, on Saturday, May 
Wth at 7 30 p.m.— dinner at S. The subscription is one 
ruirea which includes the dinner, cost of organization, 
Orintin", etc. Graduates who have not received notice 
ot the°reunion should notify their intention of attending 
to Dr. P. J. Webb, 127, Rochdale Road, Harpurhey, 
Manchester, 9. 

Professor Charles Singer, M.D., F.R.C.P., will deW 
the annual oration on " The Contrast Between Ancient 
and Modern Science " at the London Jewish Hospital 
Medical Society, Stepney Green, E., on Thursday, 
May 10th, at 4 p.m. 

The fifth Hugh Owen Thomas Memorial Lecture will 
be given in the Liverpool Medical Institution cn Thursday. 
Mav 10th at 4.30 p.m., by Professor John Fraser, on 
" Lipoid Granulomatosis of Bone." Tea at 4 p.m. 

The Fellowship of Medicine (1, Wimpole Street W.) 
announces that L Ciark-Kcnnedy will lecture on digital, 
-.f 11 Chandos Street, on May 8th, at p.m. xne 

next lecture-demonstration, dealing with quin.dine, will 
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the National Temperance Hospital, will take place on 
May 12th, at 3 p.m. Afdrtnight's course in urology, for 
, advanced post-graduates, will be given at St. Peter's Hos- 
pital from May 7th to 19th. Other forthcoming courses' 
include : diseases of the chest, a week-end course at the 
Brompton Hospital, May 26th and 27th ; a week's course 
m chest diseases, at the Victoria Park Hospital, May 
2Sth to June 2nd ; a fortnight's course in gynaecology, 
at the^ Chelsea Hospital, May 2Sth to June 9th ; and a 
month's course in venereal disease, at the London Lock 
Hospital, May 28th to June 23rd. Individual clinics in 
various branches of medicine and surgery are available 
daily _ for those who cannot find time to attend a full 
course. ' 

The German Pathological Society will hold its annual 
meetings at Rostock from May 23rd to 25th, under the 
presidency of Dr. W. Hueck of Leipzig. The subject for 
discussion will be gliomata, introduced by Professor Folke- 
Henschen of Stockholm. 

An international congress of medical motorists will be 
held at Utrecht from May 20th to 24th, when the follow- 
ing papers, among others, will be read: "The Rights of 
Priority in- Circulation on the Roads and Diminution of 
Taxes for Medical Motorists," by Rudolf Keil of Regens- 
burg; "International Medical Requirements for Permission 
to. Drive," by Hochsinger of Vienna ; " The Organization 
of First Aid in Holland," by Prins of Utrecht ; " Diminu- 
tion of the Expenses of -Medical Automobilism," by 
Westermayer of Dresden ; and “ Special Insurance of 
Medical Motorists in Denmark," by L. Martin of 
Middlefahrt. Further information can be obtained from 
M. G. A. Prins, Utrecht. 

Dr. Thomas Roberts Griffiths of Kidwelly, who died 
on January 17th, left estate of the gross value of £22,257* 
with net personalty £13,443. He bequeathed the residue 
of the property to the British Empire Cancer Campaign 
and Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 

The New York University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College has opened a special out-patient department for 
the ‘treatment of industrial diseases such as silicosis, lead 
poisoning, professional dermatoses, and benzol poisoning. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 


New Conditions for Officers 
A Royal Warrant published in a special Army Order promul- 
gates the new conditions under which commissions in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps will in future be granted to 
medical men. These conditions give effect to the recom- 
mendations in the Report of the Fisher Committee on the 
Medical Branches of the Defence Services issued last year, 
in so far as they affect the Army. Entry will be by short- 
service commissions for five years, at the end of which time 
officers will be eligible for a gratuity of £1,000, unless selected 
for permanent commissions. Promotion will be to captain 
after one year and to major after ten years’ service, instead 
of after three and a half years and twelve years respec- 
tively. The increments of pay, which have hitherto been 
given in these ranks after eight and ten years in the case of 
captains, and after fifteen, eighteen, and twenty years in the 
case of majors, will in future be given to captains after six' 
and eight years, and to majors after thirteen, sixteen, and 
eighteen years. The establishment of permanent officers will 
be maintained at a number which it is calculated will ensure 
promotion to lieutenant-colonel and colonel after approxi- 
mately seventeen and twenty-five years' service respectively. 
In the past the rank of lieutenant-colonel has been attained 
after about twenty-four years’ service, and that of colonel 
after about twenty-nine years’ service. Ample professional 
opportunities exist, as the duties of officers of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps not only comprise the medical care of 
the soldier, but also extend to the medical care of their wives 
and families, and officers are encouraged to specialize in 
selected subjects. Full particulars of the conditions can be 
obtained either by personal application, or by letter addressed 
to the Assistant Director-General, Army Medical Services, 
War Office, London, S.W.l. A selection of candidates -will 
be made about the middle of June. 
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Letters, Notes, and Answers 

All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medical Joumai, B.M-A. House, Tavistock 
Square, W\CA. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Corresj>ondents who wish notice to 
be taken of tiielr communications should antitenticatc them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS ol their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate.. svith the Financial Secretary 
and Busmens Manager, British Medical Association House, 'rata-* 
stock Square, W.C.l, on receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
srtouM indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad. 

AH communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the Cn'hsft Medical Journal U EUSTON 2111 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JQVRXAL . Aitiology 
IVtslCt'ni, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.). Articulate Westcent, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medtsecm RYsfrer.L Loirdon. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association 
IS, Kildare Street, Dublin (telegrams: BaalluS. Dublin ; tele- 
phone. 62550 Dublin), and ot the Scottish Office, 7, Drum-heugb 
GardtnN, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh ; telephcne; 
24361 Edinburgh). 1 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


An Unusual Sign in Diabetes MeUitus 

Dr. S. Vatchek (Barnet) writes: In reply to Dr. Fawcetts 
inquirv (Journal, April 2Sth. p. 7S5) I mav state Lhat in the 
course of routine examinations, while I "was in charge of 
the Ministry of Pensions Diabetic Clinic, I noted in about 
tiftien cases out of 300 investigated that the first sign which 
the patient had noticed had been a white powderv deposit 
on his trousers, underclothes, or "boots. 

Dr. H. J. Starling (Norwich) writes: I have freoucntlv met 
with this deposit of sugar on the boots of male diabetic 
out-patients, and it has struck me how careless such mea 
must be m the final stages of micturition. Quite a few 
diabetics come to my cut-patient department on account 
of tlus white boot deposit. In the females the complaint 
is sometimes of the stiffness of their undergarments. 

“ R • C. C.” (Fetcrsfield) writes: I was asked bv an elderlv 
givcosunc patient the other day to- test a specimen of his 
water and when I told him it was sugar-free he replied 
I thought so, as I have no white powder on xnv boots ” 
In his younger days he used to gauge his Trouble bv the 
encrustations on his boots’ 

Income Tax 
riiKOJo:* of Liability 

“ IlU'ltv," writing from abroad. asks what will ), v Im- 
position as regards income tax with an income of ^5C0 
all derived from dividends. ~ 

V If unmarried our correspondent's liabilitv will be a« 
follows - . 

On the fiM £100 ... - 

On the next £175 at 2>. .*M. „ 

On the balance of £225 at 4<. Gd. 6 


£70 6 5 


If he is married the ” first ’* section is £150 and the 
amount payable will bv £12 1(K jt-x. 

.-Djubinf -— Lash Allowance for Rooms, etc. 

■ B K. C ” was employed at a salary plus ire,- lod-jr.- and 
housekeeper s services After a few years this arrangement 
was changed. and m hen of those benefits he receives a ca<h 
allowance of £.-,2 a year. .Must he include this as ™ 
as'srs.s.ibn* emolument i 

. y , V ‘k .. T!le ° thcr “"anss-mont was of a special l-.-,,, 
ft K C now receives a total cash remum ration (like 
most employees), and is liable on the fell amount TV 
prev.ous yiar-s basis applies, so that if the chance 
nr.ule fte'tn. say . the end of September. 1934, u p; 
liable to include one-half of £52 = £26 in his re-t-m' 1 ' 
the yr.tr commencing April 5th. 1934. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 

Sedatives in Lobar Pneumonia 

** Nest ” writes: Professor Arthur J. Hall, in his article on 
“ Bodily Diseases in Mental Disorders ” in the Journal of 
January 27th, when dealing with pneumonia i:i mental 
patients, draws attention to the marked effect of restful 
nights, so noteworthy. He suggests that “ a free use of 
effective sedatives mat* do more good than ham.” This 
reminds me of the teaching of Dr. G. W. Balfour, the 
eminent heart specialist of Edinburgh, who some fifty years 
ago strongly advocated chloral hydrate in this disease. In 
rot youthful days I ventured ::i this vav, with v.-hat 
appeared excellent effect. Unfortunately youth’s rashness 
mellowed into middle-age timidity, and’ l' listened to the 
sage advice of the vaccine therapist, who offered me the 
crumbs of comfort that dropped from his bench. No doubt 
typing and Felton hax'c promoted the literature of the 
subject, but I wonder whether the comfort of the patient 
has yet had its therapeutic due. 

Tannic Acid Dressing 

Dr. A. H. Bennett (Northwich) writes: It max* be cf some 
interest to readers to hear of a very* simple method which 
I use to apply tannic acid to burns. Messrs. Woolley and 
Sons cf Manchester have prepared for me surgical lint im- 
pregnated with tannic acid and mercuric chloride in such 
proportions that when the lint is thoroughly saturated with 
water it contains a 2 ptr cent, solution of" tannic acid and 
a l in 2.C0O scIuUcn cf mercuric chloride. This affords a 
simple and convenient means of applying tamffc acid to 
a bum, as suggested by Mr. Mitchinef. both as a first-aid 
and as a permanent dressing. I have successfully used this 
method m a number of cases, and the results "have com- 
part:d very favourably with those cl ethers treated with 
fresh solution made from tablets. 

The Cause cf HyoerDiesta 

Dr. G. Arso-jr Sterkens (Swansea) writes: Slav I bv allowed 
to slate that the value o£ Dr. Donnison's article {Jourr.c!, 
Apnl 21st, p. 704) would have been greatlv increased had 
he (1) given us a definition of what he understands bv 
" nyperpiesia." and (2) stated the sire ot the sphvg-no- 
manometer armlets used by him for his investigation.' - The 
estimations of the blood pressure vary with the site of the 
armlet, from 150 mm. Hg as normal with a two-inch 
armlet, to 120 mm. Hg with one four inches iV width A 
definition is necessary so that readers mav have a good'idn 
of what is in the mind of the writer when he talks about 
systolic and diastolic pressures and how thev are refuted to 
one another. If the diastolic be the pressure on the bleed 
in the arteries which the svstolic pressure of th<- '—-art riro’-e 
has to overcome there must obviouslv be a normal -tio c' r 
greatest efficiency. Bv my method, using a two-inch "arral-t 
the systolic pressure is normallv 150 mm. He. and the baric 
pressure is 50 mm. Hg—that is. the most efficient ratio 
rs three to one. When the ratio becomes two to one cr lowe- 
either as 150. SO or 90 .-50, it is obvious that t k f- her-* 
pumping against an increased force and Is werkin" nVr’e- 
dl , lcc ->'■ Tht ' of the basic from 5o' t 0 ” so" 

or the wrapping of the systolic from 150 In pn disturbs the 
normal ratio to apparenttv dbout the same extent but th~ 
cause is greatly different in each case. The raising cf *h« 
basic from =0 to SO mm. would probable be due to iK- 
presence of toxins in the blood, whereas’ the lmrerin- c> 
the systolic from 150 to ? 0 mm. might b- due to «ome 

C “ e " 0 “ :J 

CorrisentJa 

Leucocyte Counts 

D o* 3 W os-h' ^ U r- l: '- nv letter in the Jourr.il 

o ‘ A r nl -SJi ip. i4$). the phrase ** mitctiou of uroa •* ; n 

urea/ W 5hWread " ing^on of 

Hc-dtl: or t!:r .YuVV 750 Yeir' 4-1 

Sum;-on Ojptain B. Pickerixyi " Pick, Editor" yeasm,: of r/v 

%\ of , Sava! U« bccl *”-•*<• writes (from y 

rn:>tar.e occurrt d m th- article t-atitkd ** The Health/ o< *h- 
- av\- 1^0 \ears Aco ” ijcurnal, April 2S;h rro] Th^. 
atemet from the /oarrri of W ffoTnf 
-cn ic<. v.vib by R. K. James, aad no: R. R. J C ne>, as tt at ^j 

.. . . Vacanea&s 

' ^• ; . Ca V° n " c{ '"• V,c 7 '-cant in cmvershivs. .-.-d-ca! cr,",-.s 

viU t an(! *««••« uppointn-uis kT rSrdpd-' 
'•* M -ound at pages 45. 46- 47 45 4a 1 s-> 
advertise— eat columns, and ri .1 ’ * - c - r "“- 

taips. asri-tar.-.ri-.ir-. and locmr.tr r.-t-'y at V' ' 
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Naval and Military Appointments 

ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE 

Surgeon Commander N. A. H. Barlow to the President, for Royal 
Tournament.. 

Surgeon Lieutenant D. \V. Walker to th*e Furious. 

K. H. Ward has entered as Surgeon Lieutenant for short 
service, and is appointed to the Victory, for Royal Naval Hospital, 
Haslar. 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
' Surgeon Lieutenant XV. 13. Wilson’s resignation lias been accepted. 

C. J: T. Watson has entered as Probationary Surgeon Lieutenant, 
and is attached to List 2 of the London Division. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 
Major C. H. H. Harold, O.B.E., to be Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and retires on retired pay. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE MEDICAL SERVICE 
Flight Lieutenants F. P. Schofield and G. Hanly to be 
Squadron Leaders. f - 

Might Lieutenant (honorary Squadron -Leader) E. E. Isaac, M.O., 
relinquishes his temporary commission on completion of service. 

Flight Lieutenant M. J. Cahalane relinquishes his temporary, 
commission on completion of duty. - 

Flying Officers H. J. Melville, J. L. Walsh, and A. II. Osmond 
to be Flight Lieutenants. 

Supplementary Reserve of Omcess : Royal Army 
Medical Corps 

Lieutenant W. F. de C. 'Vtulc, front Wiltshire Regiment. Supple- 
mentary Reserve of Officers, to be Lieutenant. 

TERRITORIAL ARMY 

Colonel L. D. Bailey, M.C.. T.D., vacates the appointment of 
A.D M.S., 47th (2nd London) Division, on cotnplition ol tenure 
Colonel V. II. Mitchincr, T.D., to be A.D.M.S.. 47th (2nd London) 

Division. , .. 

Royal Army Medical Conrs 

Lieut.-Col. ,F. R. Hams, T.D., resigns his commission and retains 

his rank, with Permission to wear the prescribed imilorm. (. ul.sti- 

tuted for notification in London Gazette of March -ndj 

rVntain P W. MacLagan, M.C., having attained the age limit, 
rethes^and retains his rank, with permission to wear the prescribed 
uniform. , T . . . 

T.C.-YV’. M. Nichols .date 
Cadet Scrueant Glasgow University Contingent, Senior Division, 
O q c ) to^be Lieutenant, with seniority October 6th, 1J^I, for duty 
with the Medical Unit of the Glasgow University Contingent, 

Senior Division, O.T.C. 

INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 

The Governor-General has accepted the n-;.s,gnat,on bv the 
Hon Major-General C. A. Sprawson, C.I.L., of his office ol Member 

^Major-Generals* !“ V. Coppinger. C.LE D.S.O.. and J. D, 
Graham C.B., C.I.E., retire from the Service. _ 

Colonel C." A. GUI, ‘inspectm-Ge^erir of Civil Hospitals, Burma 

Section h“f theTndtan 

^ SSS& M.C., to be 
Cidone 4 s; C °scniorities' Sgu^ iTtf ?928. and March ist, .929, 

re j3eut.'coi: S. J Bhaftena retires from rt^Semce^nj R ^ 

T.^S? tihaitryf "c/ ckf C. 1 ^tarthi, J. ^ Unger^A^H Harty! 

S' B B E ri^' F- R tra Thmnranf S h C.; tl] Vance, F. Griffith, and 

J. p. Hobap, Q B E., to be ^H^^'^ical Store Depot, 
Major W. M. . Will, Officer in i '"“^^nt Director-General, 

?ndia b n y Medicaf P S ? emYc (Stores) ‘during the absence of Lieut.-Col. 

s "rfe S It &&^h a ‘ 

th C.p‘Staf a Singb andT U. Gole relinnuLh their temporary 

C °Ldeu tenants F. A. B. Sheppard, M. K. Bryce, and J. L. O’Neill 

to be Captains. „ . jj A Gaffar, and J. N. Vasudeva to 
Lieutenants 1. K. lamia, .«■- 

be Captains (temporary). Sendak to be Captains 

Lieutenants h. 11. r-ossms 

(P L,entenant (on probation) H. H. Mahmood to be Captain (on 

probation) . . , j , 925 ). A. N. Dnggai (seniority 

! R, K. Mi’-ra (semoriti ( Vp S d j 0 hc Captains (on probation). 
May 19th. 19 .’B). and A ^ ^itarta^ ^ th estfbIis hment. 
Lieutenant B. K 15 . iuis-ci jj l. h. Minclmi. \\ - G. 

To lie Lieutenants . (on probatmnL^ F( . bnrary 5 t h, 196 


Association Notices 


K l°Jon . 1 ^rpd^nhoffgoribV £^0;«h. 

Prosser 93 j" S?ott. J. ' M^Mye'rn . " J ' l ",tjm,” t v,"j. VC D. 

(seconded), C. J- ^ on ded). E. I’arry. and W. G. 

Goodall (seconded), C. B, aimer 
Kennedy. 


SIR CHARLES HASTINGS CLINICAL PRIZE 
The Sir Charles Hastings Clinical Prize, which consists 
of a certificate and a money award of fifty guineas, is 
again open for competition in respect of 1935. The 
following are the regulations governing the award : 

1. The prize is established by tile Council of the British 
Medical Association for the. promotion of systematic observa- 
tion, research, and record in general practice ; it includes 
a money award of the value of fifty guineas! 

2. Any member of tile Association who is engaged in general 
practice is eligible to compete for the prize. 

3. The work submitted must include personal observations 
and experiences collected by the candidate in general practice, 
and a high order ol excellence will be required. II no essay 
entered is of sufficient merit no award will be made. 

4. Essays, or whatever form the candidate desires his work 
to take, must be sent to the British Medical Association House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.l, not later than December 
31st, 1 934. 

5. No study or essay that has been published in the medical 
press or elsewhere will be considered eligible for the prize, and 
a contribution ollered in one year cannot be accepted in any 
subsequent year unless it includes evidence of further work. 

6. If any question arises in reference to the eligibility of 
the candidate, or the admissibility of his or her essay, the 
decision of the Council on any such point shall be-iinal. 

7. Each essay must be typewritten or printed, must be 
distinguished by a motto, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed 0 envelope marked with the same motto, and enclosing 
the candidate’s name and address. 

8. The writer of the essay to whom the prize is awarded 
may. on tile initiative of the Science Committee, be requested 
to prepare a paper on the subject tor publication in the 
British Medical Journal, or for presentation to the appropriate 
Section of the Annual Meeting of the Association. 

9. Inquiries relative to the prize should be addressed to the 

Medical Secretary. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS IN AID OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
Scholarships 

The Council of the British Medical Association is prepared 
to receive applications for Research Scholarships as 
follows: an Ernest Hart Memorial Scholarship, of the 
value of £200 per annum, a Walter Dixon Scholarship, 
of the value of £200 per annum, and three Research 
Scholarships, each of the value of £150 per annum. These 
Scholarships are given to candidates whom the Science 
Committee of the Association recommends as qualified to 
undertake research in any subject (including State 
medicine) relating to the causation, prevention, or treat- 
ment of disease. Each Scholarship is tenable for one 
year commencing on October 1st, 1934. A Scholar may 
be reappointed for not more than two additional terms. 
A Scholar is not necessarily required to devote the whole 
of his or her time to the work of research, but may hold 
a junior appointment at a university, medical school, or 
hospital, provided the duties of such appointment do not 
interfere with his or her work as a Scholar. 

Grants 

The Council of the British Medical Association is also 
prepared to receive applications lor Grants tor the assist- 
ance of research into the causation, treatment, or preven- 
tion o£ disease. Preference will be given, other things 
being equal, to members of the medical profession and to 
applicants who propose as subjects of investigation 
problems directly related to practical medicine. 

Conditions of Award ; Applications 

Applications for Scholarships and Grants must be made 
not later than Saturday, May 12th, 1934, cn the prescribed 
form, a copy of which will be supplied on application to 
the Medical Secretary -of the Association, B.M.A. House, 
Tavistock Square, W.C.l. Applicants arc required to 
furnish the names of three referees who are competent 
to speak as to their capacity for the research contemplated. 
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BRANCH AND DIVISION MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

Aberdeen Branch : City of Aberdeen and Aberdeen and 
Kincardine Counties Divisions. — Conjoint meeting at 29, 
King Street, Aberdeen, Thursday, May 10th, 5.15 p.m. 
Election of representatives and deputy representatives. 
Annual Report of Council. 

"Birmingham Branch*. Warwick and Leamington and 
Rugby Divisions. — joint meeting at Warneford Hospital, 
Leamington Spa, Thursday, May !0th, 4 p.m. Election of 
representative and deputy representative for the two Divisions 
at A.R.M. ; nomination of candidate *or candidates for elec- 
tion as direct representative(s) for England and Wales on the 
General Medical Council ; lecture bv Dr. John Parkinson: 

" Common Forms of Heart Disease."' 

Derbyshire Branch: Buxton Division. — At Devonshire 
Hospital, Buxton, Tuesday, May 15th, S.15 p.m. Annual 
general meeting. Election of officers, etc. Dr. F. R. 
Ferguson (Manchester) : " Headaches ; Their Differential 

Diagnosis and Treatment." 

East Yorkshire Branch. — Friday*. May 11th, 1 p.m., 
luncheon, and presidential address: “Blaming the Doctor." 
2.15 p.m.. Annual general meeting. 3 p.m.. Visit to Hull 
Trinity House, where members will be joined by their ladies. 

Edinburgh Branch: Edinburgh and Leith Division. — 
At B.M'A. Scottish House, 7, Drumsheugh Gardens. Edin- 
burgh, Tuesday, May 8th, 8.15 p.m. Annual meeting. 
Election of. and instructions to, representatives to Annual 
Representative Meeting. 1S34 ; consideration of Annua! Report 
of Council {members are requested to bring the Supplements 
of April 21st and 2Sth with them) ; election of officers, etc. 

Edinburgh Branch: South-Eastern Counties Division. 
— At Railway Hotel, Xewtowu St. Boswells, Wednesday. 
May- 9th. 3 p.m. Annual meeting and dinner. Election of 
officers , consideration of Annual Report of Council, etc, ! 

Kent Branch: Bromley Division. — Joint meeting with 
Th-cktnhafn Medical Society at "Railway ' Hotel. Beckenham, 
Friday. May 11th, 8.45 p.m. " Mr. N. L. B. V. Eckho6: 

** Infections of the Hand." Preceded by supper at 7.45 p.m. 

Kent Branch: Isle of Thanet Division. — Annual golf 
competition at North Foreland Golf Club,* Sunday, May 13th, 
after lunch. 

Metropolitan Counties Branch: City Division. — At 
Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland Road, E., Friday, May 11th, 

4 30 p m. Mr. J. R. Peacock: Ear and throat cases. 

Metropolitan Counties Branch: Hampstead Division. — 
At Hampstead General Hospital. Thursday, May 10th, S.30 
p.m. Discussions on Aunual Report -of Council." 

Metropolitan Counties Branch: Kensington Division. — 
At St. Marv’s Hospital, \V„ Tuesday, Mai- 15th, 8.45 p.m. 
Clinical nuetmg. 

Me trupoi.it vs Counties Branch: St. Pancras Division. — 
At B M.A. House, Tavistock Square. W.C., Tucsdav, May 
8th. 9 p.m. Annual general meeting. *- ' - 

Metropolitan Counties Branch: Stratford Division. — 
At Goodmayes Mental Hospital, Tuesday, May 8th, 3 p.m. 
Clinical meeting. 

Southern Branch: Portsmouth Division. — Thursdav, 
Mav 10th Annual business meeting. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire Branch: Xorth 
Glamorgan and Brecknock Division. — At Brecon. Thursdav. 
Mav loth- Ordinary meeting. 

S'h th Wfstern Branch: Torouay Division. — A t Torbav 
IlnspHal. Wednesday. May 9th. 4.15 p.m. General meeting 
ot pn»tt^»on to consider the nomination of candidate or 
c imlidate** for eh-ction as direct representative!^ on the General 
Council. 4.30 p.m.. Annual meeting. Election of 
plliet rs i tc : con-si deration of Annual Report cf Council. 

m rki v Branch: Croydon Division. — At Croydon General 
Hospital Tuesday. May Sth, S.30 p.m. Annual General 
mu-ting 


Bamnch: Ki.wt*. to n-on- Thames Division. a* 

Surbn-m Ih^pital. Tuesday, Mav Sth, S .30 o m. 

K H Ellmt “Glaucoma." ” 1 1 


sv rp.fv Branch: Richmond Pj 
K.nal H« spiral. Friday, Mav 11 th. 9 
\ * kk^iukf Bk vncu : Plw si vky 
Clui* B* ivl >trv«t, iVw^hurv, Frid 
rv.'»'*nu Pnc<-*h\l by ^ur**» v r at 8.15 


'vision.- — A t Richmond 
p m. Annual meeting. 
Division.— A t Carlton 
W-J'^v Uth. Annual 


York-hirp Brwch: Wax* 
roKi> l H a tsn»N — At StmiTcn 
<!a\\ Mav 1 0th. Annua! m 
7.45 p.m. 


'Field, Ponturact. and C ».stle- 

I Aims licit-:. WakrhGd. fhurv. 
.'xtmg. l iver hd by supper a* 


SrfttsO ittfuirai Sstfariation 

OFFICES. BRITISH 1IEDICAL ASSOCIATION HOUSE 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE. VC.C.t 


Departments 

SucscRirrioNs ant> A over ti sEtiFNTs (Financial Sccnrtary zr. d 
Business Manager. Telegrams: Articulate WestceUv, Lcn-cr.J. 

Medical Secretary (Telegrams: Medisecm Y»ystcer.t, Louden! . 

Editor, British Medical Journal (Telegrams: Aittoicgy Uestcent, 
London). 

Telephone numbers cf British Mcdiod Association «rd British 
Medical Journal, Eustoa 2111 (internal exchange, four lines). 

Scottish Medical Sscretaf.y: 7, Drumshengh Gardens, Ecin« 
burgh. {Telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh. Tel.: 243*31 
Edinburgh.) 

Irish Medical Feckftiry: IS. Kildare Street, Dublin- {Tele- 
grams: Bacillus, Dublin. Tel.: 62550 Dublin.) 


4 

Fri. 

S 

Tues. 

9 

Wed. 

20 

Thors. 

11 

Fri. 

25 

Tues. 

15 

Wed. 

17 

Tliurs. 

IS 

Fri. 

22 

Tees. 

25 

Wed. 

25 

Fri. 

1 

FrL 


Diary ©F Cenfrd Mcetins* 

Mat 

Public Medical Service* Subcommittee. 2pm 
Central Ethical Committee 
Hospitals Committee, 2 p.m. 

Insurance Acts Committee, 11T0 e.m. 

Public Health Committee 

National Register o! Medical Auxiliaries, DruJticu Sofc- 
committee. 2 p mi. 

Medico- Political and Parliamentary Committee 
Dominions Committee, 2_20 r*.m. 

Journal Committee 

Naval and Military Committee 

Finance Committee 

Insurance Acts Rural Practitioners Subcommittee. 2-50 p.m. 
June 

Fractures Committee. 2 pan. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES AND LECTURES 


Koval Society of" Medicine 

Section of Therapeutics and PJiantucctogy. — -Tuts., 3 -$h _ p.m.. 
Annual General Meeting at Pharmacological Labcrutcrv, Uni a er- 
sity College, W.C. Election cf Officers and Council fer I9C4-5. 
3.30 p.m.. Demonstrations by Sir William Bragg an l Mr. R. Paul, 
Katherine H. Coward, F. J. Dyer, J. C. Gage, H. Karcrrdt. S. L. 
Cowan, W. FcIJberg .and U. Kruver, and G. W. Theobald. 
5 p.m.. Com muni cations by G. W. Theobald. If. K. Ing. 
B. StabunieAvicz, and G. W. Theobald ar.d E. B. Ytrnev. 

Section of Psychiatry. — Tues., S.30 p.m.. Annual Genera! Meeting. 
Election of Officers and Council for 1934-5. Paper by Proh-'-cr 
A. Adler: The Aspects cf Delinquency. 

Section of Surgery : Subsecitrr. cf Prccloic£\ . — Wed-. 5 p.m.. 
Annual General -Meeting. Election cf Officers ar.d Council f-'r 
1934-5. Discussion: Surgical Treatment o: Carcinoma of the 
Colon. Openers, Dr. Fred \V. Ranken (Lexington. Kentucky), 
and Dr. T. E. de Martel (Paris). Followed bv Sir Cfcnrle- 
Gordon- Watson, Mr. J. P. Lxkhart-Mcmmtry. :-rd others. 

Clinical Section. — Fri., 4.45 p.m. (Cases at 4 p.m.) Annual General 
Meeting. Election cf Officers and Council for 1934-5. 4 p.m , 
Cases, cf Affections of the Gall-bladder: Mr. Mortimer Woolf, 
Dr. Dorothy Harr and ’Mr. Cecil Jo!!, Dr. Charles NVvman. and 
Dr. J. E. A. Lynham. 4.45 p.m., Short Payers bv r:ofe«-rr 
H. H. WooIIani. Dr. C. E. Newman. Dr. H. K. Graham 
and Mr. A. J. Walter,. 

Section of Obstetrics ar.d Gy n.tectlozy. — Fri., $.15 p.m.. Annual 
General Meeting. Election of Officers ar.d Council for l°34-5. 
Disco-dor. : Genital Pro! apse. Openers. Mr. Victor Bonm.-v, 
Professor Fletcher Shaw, l*ro:e s -v*r A. Lev land Robinson a* 1 ■ ’ 
Dr. C. A. R«b:r.«ca. 

Section cf Physical Medicare. — Fri. ar.d Sat., at Harrrgate. Annual 
General Meeting. Election cf Officers ar.d Council for 1934-5. 
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VACANCIES AND APPOINTMENTS 


f T H£ Bums* 
Medical Journal 


POST-GRADUATE COURSES AND LECTURES 

Fellowship of Medicine and Tost-Griduatf. Medical Association, 
L H impede Sreet, W.-~M<mds!ey Hospital. Denmark Hill, S.E.: 
course m Psychological Medicine, afternoons. St. John's 
Hospital, Leicester Square, W.C, : Course in Dermatology', after- 
noons and evenings {open to non-members). Si. Peter's Hospital, 
Henrietta Street, W.C,; Advanced Course in Urology, all day. 
Median Society of London, 1), Chandos Street, W. : Tues., 
-.30 p.m., Lecture-Demonstration on Digitalis by Dr, Clark- 
Kenned y, National Temperance Hospital, Hanipslcad Road, 
A.u..' Sat., 3 p.m.. Demonstration of Cases dealing with Blood 
Diseases, by Dr. H. L. Marriott. Panel of Teachers : Individual 

' clinics in various branches of medicine and surgery are available 
daily by arrangement in advance with the Fellowship. Courses of 
instruction arranged by the Fellowship are open only to members 
ana associates unless otherwise stated. 

Central London Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital, Gray's Inn 
Road, >V ,C.— -Daily, Intensive Course. 

Institute of Pathology and Research, St. Marv's Hospital, W. — 
Thurs 5 p.m., Professor J. 33. S« Haldane, F.R.S., Experimental 
Study of Diathesis, 

London School of Dermatology, St. John’s Hospital, 49, Leicester 
Square, W.C,.— Mon., 5 p.m., Dr. H. MacCormac, Treatment of 
Syphilis; Ttics . 5 p.m., Dr. \V. N. Goldsmith, The Nervous 
System in Relation to Skin Diseases. T/iurs., 5 p.m., Dr. 
J. M. H. MacLeod, Infections of the Skin with Yeast-like 
Organisms. Pri., 5 p.m , Dr. \V, K. Sibley, Alopecia. 

National Hospital for 'Diseases of the Heart, Westmoreland 
Street, W. — Wed.* 5 p.m., St. Cyres Lecture by Dr. J. M. H. 
Campbell, Cardiac Arrhythmias. 

St. Paul's Hospital, Endell Street, W.C.— TI'*/., 4.30 p.m., 2\fr. 

C. H. Mills, Some Interesting Urological Cases, with Pemonstra- 
* tion of Pathological Specimens, and Radiograms of same 

University College, Goner Street, W.C. —Mon. and Tues., 5 p.m., 
Dr. K. J. Franklin, History of Physiology. 

Aberdeen Medical School. — At Royal Aberdeen Hospital for Sick 
Children: Tues. and Thtirs 3.15 p.m.:, Mr. Alexander Mitchell, 
Congenital Dislocation of the Hip-joint and Congenital Club-foot ; 
Demonstration of Cases of General Interest. 

Dundee Royal Infirmary. — Thurs., 3.15 p.m.. Professor Patrick, 
Demonstration of .Medical Cases ; Dr. R. P. Mathers, Demon- 
stration of Ear, Nose, and Throat Cases. 

Glasgow Post-Grad vait Msdicaj Association.— At Victoria 
Infirmary; Wed., 4.15 p.m.. Dr. \V. Herbert Brown, Skin 

Cases. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary. — Tues.. 4.15 pin.. Mr. P. R 
Wrigley, Oesophageal Obstruction. Pri.. '4.15 p.m.. Dr. T. H. 
Oliver, Demonstration of Medical Cases. • • 

Leeds Post-Gr\duate Clinical Demonstrations. — At Leeds General 
Infirmary : Tues., 3.C,'} p.m., 3 It. Munby, Demonstration of 

Aural Cases. 

Liverpool University Clinical School Ante-Natal Clinics.— Royal 
Infirmary: Mon. and Thurs., 10.30 am. Maternity Hospital: 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Pri., 11 30 a.m. 


VACANCIES 

Alnwick Infirmary — ir s. {male), 

Asiiton-u.vder-Lyx'E : District Infirmary— 11.8. 

Battersea Metropolitan borough.— M.O.H. 

Bedford County Hospital. — (X) Fust Il.S. (2) Second IF S. Males, 
unmarried. 

Birmingham City.— (1) C.O. at Selly Oak FJcwpit-d. (2) J.M 0. at Yard- 
ley Green Hoad Sanatorium. (3) Deputy M.O. at Erdington House. 
Males. 

Boling urokf. Hospital, Wandsworth Common, S . W —1I.S. (male) 

DiunaE of \Vkir Sanatorium.— A. I t M.O. (male) 

Bury Infirmary.— Third Il.S. {male). 

Bi’ry St. Edmunds : West Suffolk General Hospital.— H.P. 

Camuridgf. : Appenuhootve’s Hospital.— H.P. (male, unmarried). 

Cancer Hospital (Frf.e), rulham Hoad, SAV. — Larwigologist. 

Cardiff City.— ( 1) 4 R M.O. (male) at City Lodge Hospital. (2) J.R.M.O. 
nt LUindough Hospital, Penaith. 

Chelmsford and Essex Hospital.— I l.S. (male, unmarried). 

Chichester: Royal West Sussex Hospital.— (1) Senior I/.S. (2) 
J.H.S. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital.— (1) R.H.S. (male). (2) C.O, 

Fareham : Knowle Me.ytaL Hospital.— -S econd A.M O. (male, un- 
married). 

Finchley Memorial Hospital, Granville Road, N.— R.M 0. 

Glasgow Royal Infirmary.— C linical Biochemist. 

Greenock Corporation.— Loeumtenenls (female). 

Harrow Urban District Council.— M.O H. 

Uemf.l Hempstead: West Herts Hospital.— R adiologist. 

Hospital tor Consumption and Diseases op the Chest, Brompton, 
S.W. — Diiector of Radiological Department. 

Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, W.C.— S. 

Ilford - King George Hospital. — rl) Deputy It M.O. (2) H,S. Males 

Leamington Spa: Warneford General* Hospital.— H.P. (male, un- 
married) 

Leicester City — J.A.R.M.O. (male) for City General Hospital. 

Liverpool Maternity Hospital.— H.S. 

London Jewish Hospital. — (I) R.M 0. and JJ.P. (2) Il.S. (3) C.O. 
(non-resident) 

London University.— University Chair of Pharmacology tenable at 
IJimersiti College. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary — (1) Four Chief Assistants to Surgical 
Units (non-resident). (2) How. Assistant S. 


Sevbatjij.vd UuSvitm. — tteaident Assistant JI«lical 
on peri nfeiident (u m *>arriecl). 

Market Drayton ; Gheshsrb Joint Sanatorium.— H.P. (male). 

Cou - NTV Borough.— A ssistant M.O.H. and Assistant 
School M.O. (female, unmarried). 

Middlesex Hospital, W.— Whole-tune Assistant (male, non-resident) in 
Department of Radium Therapy. 

Milomay Mission Hospital, Austin Street, Bethnal Green, £.— (1) 
J. II. M.O. (male). (2) Assistant C.O. (female, non-resident). 

Miller General Hospital, Greenwich Hoad, S.E.— (1) HA*. (2) Il.S. 
(3) C.O. (4) Out-patient O/Jicer. Males, unmarried. ' N 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Koval Victoria Infirmary. — T wo Whole-time 
Junior Suigical Registrars. 

I'AmnKGTOX Grinn.v Children's Hospital, W.— ffon. S. io Far, Nose, 
and Throat Uepaitmeut. 

Portsmouth City.— J.A. R.M.O. (male, unmarried) for SI. Mary’s Ilospital.- 

Queen Charlotte’s Maternity hospital, Marylebone Itoad, N.W.— 
Two llesideiit Anaesthetists. 

Quels’s Hospital yon Children, Hackney Jtoad, E.—S. to Ear, Pose, 
and Throat Department. 

Heading : Koval Berkshire Hospital.— R esident Anaesthetist (male). 

Royal Chest Hospital, City-Road, E.C.— (l) R.M.O. (2) H.P. 

Koval Hospital and Home for Incurables, Putney Heath, S.W.— M.O. 
(non-resident). 

Royal Northern Hospital, Holloway, N.— (1) H.P. (2) H.S. (male). 

Rugby : Hospital of St. Cross.— R.M.o. (male). 

•Salford Royal Hospital.— Il.S. (male) for Geinto-vrinnry Department. 

Sheffield Children’s Hospital.— H.P. (male, unmarnetl). 

Sheffield: Jessop Hospital for Women.— I l.S. (male). 

Southend-on-Sea County Borough —( 1) Senior A. M.O. at Municipal 
Hospital, Rochford. (2) Assistant M.O.H. (male). 

Wakefield : Cmyton Hospital.’— T hird Il.S. (male). 

Walsall County Borough.— C hief Assistant M.O.H. (male). 

Weir Hospital, Grove Road, Balham, S.W. — J. It. M.O. (male, unmarried). 

West London Hospital, XV.— (1) Hon. Dermatologist. (2) Hon. Aesist- 
unl Anaesthetist. 

Wolverhampton : Royal Hospital.— H.S. (unmarried). 

Certifying Factory Surgeons.— T he fol'owing vacant appointments are 
aunounced : CJrosmont (Yorks), Doncaster (\orXs). Applications to the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Ottlce, SVlnteiiaB, S.SV.l, by 
May 15th. _____ 

Thu list is compiled from our ndrrrluemcnt columns, where full paT- 
ticuiurs are yuen. To ensure notice m this column (Ufrertisemeftti 
vtutl be tecencd not Utter than the first jjont on Tuesday morning 
further unclassified racanciet will be found in the adeei lining pages. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Cami'BH.l, Dorothy R., M.B., B.S., D.O.M S„ Assistant Surgeon, 
Birmingham and Midland Eye Hospital. 

McLaughlin. A. I. G„ M.B., Ch.M., Medical Inspector of Factories 
ami Workshop., 

Millin'., Arthur, F.R.C.S.EU., D.L.O., Assistant Anrist, London 
County Council. 

Nixon William O. W., M.D., F.K.C.S., M C.O.G., Assistant 
Obstetric Surgeon with’ Charge of Out-patients. St. Mary’s 
Hospital, W. 

London CouNtY Council.— T he following appointments have been 

j . .. I in TinrMnHli‘xi.x 'wMflrtr 


N U. Bcgg, MD, D P.H. (North-Eastern) ; A. A. Cunningham. 
M B B.Ch N U.I. (Joyce Green) ; Laura H. Macfarlane M.IX, 

D. P.H. (Northern); I. Taylor, M.B, H.S , DP H. (Grove). 
Assistant Medical Offiters. Grade II: J. L Schojes, M.D.MeH). 
(Queen 3Iary“s, Sidcup) ; A. N Jones, M.B., Ch.B. (bt, Luke s, 
Chelsea) ; H. J. Turnbull M B., B S. (Holborn and Wnsbury 
Institution) ; K. K. Cussen, M.B., B.S. (Archway) ; J- a\. Card no. , 

M. B., Ch.B. (St. Mary, Islington). 

Manchester Royal Infirmary — Honora-'V Ass* slant Physician : 

N. K'ct 7 , M.B , Cli B. Honorary Assistant Surgeon : D. Men. 
Sutherland, M D-, F.R C S. 

Certifying Factory Surgeons.— E. V. Beaumont, M.B., B.S , lor 
the Brandon District (Suffolk); R. Grant, M H-, ' Lh B.luU for 
the Falkirk District (Stirlingshire) ; A. Ahllt-r, Jf 13., Ch B.Glas., 
pi?CS l r d F.1I.F.F.S , for the Larkhall District (Lanarkshire] , 

E. Savage/ M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., for the Caerphilly District 

(Glamorgan). - - — 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 

The charge for inserting announcements of Births. Marriages, and 
Deaths is 9s.. which sum should be forwarded with the * otice 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning, in order to 
ensure insertion in the current issue. 

MARRTAGES 

Ross— B ailey Ouros—On April 26th, at Huy ton Parish Church, 
i, I. the Rev. P. B. Mercicr, M A , assisted by the Rev. n. L- 
(;,j)lj S , ]\i Sc., James Cosbie Ross, Ch M . F.R.C.S , eldest son 
of Dr and Mrs. Ross, SValton, to Jlurwl, niece and ward cl 
Colonel and Mrs. Leyland Orton, Fernhdl. Huyton. 

Si UPSON— Shuttle worth.— On April 7th (by licence), at the Pamh 
Church, Scarborough, Guv Simpson, youngest son of the 
John Simpson, to Doris Kathleen Shutfeworth M-K-C.b- 
L.R.C.P , only daughter of the late Arthur Shuttle^ or th. 

DEATH 

Stevenson -Walter Lmvther Mvvcnson M.13.Kci at h« resitocc. 

Church Brae, Strabane, Co. Tyrone, K.I., on March Wtli. • 
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CHEMICAL TRANSMISSION OF THE EFFECTS OF NERVE IMPULSES * 

BY 

Sir HENRY DALE, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 

DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH, HAMPSTEAD 


Introductory 

The term " humoral transmission was used by Otto 
Loewi (1921) in describing the first direct demonstration 
of the process which forms the subject of my lecture. 
There appears to have been some uncertainty as to 
whether the term “ humoral ” referred to the experi- 
mental transfer on which that demonstration was based, 
or to the natural process of release of a specific stimulant 
into the tissue fluids. In any case I shall have to 
consider some instances in which the chemical transmitter 
of nervous effects appears to be released in such imme- 
diate proximity to the receptive cells that the use of the 
term " humoral ” would risk a misleading implication. 
For this reason I have chosen to employ the more general 
term " chemical transmission ” for the process, and shall 
refer to the agents concerned as “ chemical transmitters.” 


Physiology or Transmission 


The transmission of the effects of impulses in nerve 
fibres, to awakeh or to modify the activity of cells in 
relation to which the nerve fibres end, is one of the 
classical problems of physiology ; and the classical subject 
for its experimental study has been the familiar prepara- 
tion of -motor nerve and voluntary muscle. 

Since the experiments of Claude Bernard it has been 
known that the point where the nerve fibre ends, on the 
end-plate of the muscle fibre, has special physiological 
properties. If the response of the muscle to a nerve 
impulse is paralysed by curare or by fatigue, it is here 
that the excitatory process is blocked, while nerve fibre 
and muscle fibre are still normally responsive, and still 
normally conduct. The fact that the transmission of 
excitation is peculiarly liable to interruption at this point 
would not by itself imply that a different process or 
mechanism of transmission here intervened. It might 
merely indicate that structures using the same process of 
conduction as nerve and muscle were here most readily 
accessible to certain poisons or to the depressant effect of 
fatigue. Lapique explains it as due to a change in the 
chrouaxie of the muscle fibres. And I think that I am 
right in supposing that the prevalent conception of the 
excitation of a voluntary muscle fibre by a nervous im- 
pulse assumes that the wave of physio-chemical disturb- 
ance, propagated along the nerve fibre as the nervous 
impulse, passes directly to the muscle fibre, and there 
ex ites contraction as it is further propagated. 

This conception of the unhroken physical transmission 
of the excitation wave from nerve to muscle might well 
seem to receive support from the analogy between the 
nerve-muscle junction and a synapse of the nervous 
sc stem In both cases we have the terminal branching 
of a nerve fibre, the axon process of a neurone, making 
contact with another cell— the cell body of another 
la mono or a muscle fibre. In the case of the synapse 
tin lesjxmse excited is a mrve impulse in tin- axon of the 
s-coiut neurone, essentially similar to that which is con- 
ducted to the synapse ley the axon of the first. The 
suggestion of unbroken propagation is strong ; ami if 
sm h continuity of conduction occurs at a synapse there 
no obvious reason why it should not occur at a nerve- 
le junction. 
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CA-ents at a svnapse can be described in terms of the 
simple conduction of an impulse. Whereas conduction is 
equal in either direction in nerve or muscle fibre, the 
excitation can pass a synapse or a nerve-muscle junction 
in only one direction. Sherrington and his pupils, in 
their great analysis of central reflex action, have con- 
sidered such phenomena as recruitment, the subliminal 
excitatory state, after-discharge, and inhibition ; and 
Sherrington (1925) has been led thereby to a clear recogni- 
tion of something, whether a chemical substance or a 
state, persisting at a synapse, well beyond the duration of 
the incident impulse. Further, with regard to the trans- 
mission of excitation from motor nerve to \-oluntary 
muscle, Adrian (1933), in a recent article, admits that it 
may not be so fundamentally different from that which 
we shall presently consider in the case of autonomic 
nerves, but that “ an excitatory substance liberated at 
a nerve ending, but destroyed within a few thousandths 
of a second . . . would account well enough for the 
known properties of a nerve ending.” 

The direct evidence, however, for the intervention of 
such a chemical transmitter between nerve impulse and 
effector cell came, in the first instance, from studies of 
the nervous control of the activities of involuntary muscle 
and gland cells by nerves of the autonomic system. Since 
it is the theme of my lecture, I think it will be proper to 
attempt to trace the conception to its origin, and to pass 
in brief review the stages in the unfolding of the story. 
Naturally I cannot, in a lecture, attempt a comprehensive 
and detailed record of the evidence to which many 
j have contributed, and I must select for mention, not 
t necessarily those items which are more important than 
others, but those which seem to suit my purpose of 
telling a coherent story. 

Early Suggestions of Chemical Transmission 

The suggestion that nervous effects might be transmitted 
by the release of a specific chemical stimulant was first 
made in 1904 by T. R. Elliott, then working as George 
Henry Lewes student in the department of phvsioIogA- at 
Cambridge. He had just worked out in detail the now 
familiar correspondence between the actions of adrenaline 
and those of true sympathetic nerves ; and I mvself 
had the pleasure of co-operating with him in a few experi- 
ments which showed that this correspondence extended to 
the selective action of ergotoxine. which paralvsed the 
same group of effects in the actions of adrenaline and of 
sympathetic nerves. 

Elliott advanced, in explanation, the daring idea that 
sympathetic nerve fibres liberate adrenaline at their 
endings, to act as the transmitter and immediate agent 
of their effects. The years have justified his courageous 
insight, but I think that the late W. E. Dixon was 
almost alone at that time in seizing the idea with e.vwr 
conviction. Dixon (1903, 1907) went further, to argue 
that parasympathetic nerves must similarly ic-leastT a 
chemical transmitter of their effects. There was nothing 
then known in the body to play this part, and Dixon could 
only think of the parasympathetic transmitter as muscarine. 
He did. however, make an experimental attempt to find 
evidence of its release In the mammalian heart when the 
I vagus nerves were stimulated. Removing a do-'s h'-arx 
j while it was under vagus inhibition, he made, concentrated 
1 ar.d partially purified an extract from it ; and he found that 

;3S2?; 
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this, when applied to the beating frog's heart, had an 
inhibitor effect which- atropine annulled. I have. a lantern 
slide from a record of this effect, which Professor Dixon 
gave to me. 



Fig. 1. — Unpublished record from an experiment in 1906 by 
the late W. K. Dixon. Beat of the exposed heart" of a frog. 
At the first mark extract from inhibited dog's heart applied ; 
at the second mark atropine. 

Nobody can say now what he had in his extract, though 
we may be pretty sure that it was not the labile 
substance now known to transmit vagus effects, and that 
its presence ‘had little, if any, connexion with the inhibi- 
tion of the heart from which it was extracted. Probably 
it was choline. It is beyond doubt, however, that Dixon, 
following Elliott’s suggestion concerning adrenaline, had 
at that early date a conception of the general nature 
of the mechanism which later evidence has completely 
justified. 

Actions of Acetylcholine 


From 1906 to 1921 there is a gap in the record of direct 
contributions to the theory- of chemical transmission. The 
idea was there, in the backs of many minds, hut waiting 
for direct evidence to stimulate its further development. 
Mention should be made, however, of 'two investigations 
on the action of a substance which was to play a part of 
central importance in these developments when they came. 

As long ago as .1900 Reid Hunt had begun experiments 
on depressor constituents of the suprarenal gland. He 
could not find enough choline to account for the depressor 
action of an extract, and he was led, in 1901, to suggest 
that the excess of activity might be due to an unstable 
and' more active derivative of choline. Since the addi- 
tional activity was not abolished by atropine, it now 
seems more probable that Hunt was dealing with hista- 
mine, the action of which was not known till much later ; 
but he had the idea of a choline derivative, and it led 


him to try the action of a number of esters, which were 
made for him by Taveau (Hunt and Taveau, 1906). 
Among these was the acetic ester, acetylcholine, which 
Hunt found to have an action like that of choline, but 
about one thousand times as strong. This observation 
was published in the same year, and, indeed, at the 
same meeting of the British Medical Association as Dixon’s 
first tentative mention of his heart-vagus experiment. 

One other happening in 1906 should be noted in passing. 
It was then that Howell (1906, 190S) began to put 

forward the evidence which led him to suggest that vagus 
impulses inhibit the heart by mobilizing potassium ions. 
This is sometimes quoted as an early forecast of our 
present knowledge of chemical transmission, but its 
interest seems to me to lie in a different direction. 

Some seven or eight years later, having come across 
acetylcholine accidentally-, as a constituent of a particular 
sample of ergot and therefore as a product of nature, 
I was led to make a detailed study of its action (Dale, 
1914) This, I think, gave the first hint that acetyl- 
choline might have an interest for physiology It was 
found to be a very unstable substance, even outside the 
body ’ but when it was injected into the circulation its 
effects’ though immediate and intense, were so extra- 
ordinarily evanescent that I suggested, rightly as it now 
appears. that it was probably hydroly-sed uith great 
raniditv by an esterase in the blood, being split info 
acetic acid and the comparatively- inactive choline. Then 
I was struck by the remarkable fidelity with which ,t 
^produced the various effects of parasympathetic nerves, 
inhibitor on some organs and augmentor on others-a 


fidelity which I compared to that with which adrenaline 
reproduces the effects, of the- other, true sympathetic, 
division of the autonomic system. Thus we now had 
knowledge of two substances, both with intense activities ; 
both, by reason of their liability to the actions of different 
body ferments, having similarly evanescent effects'; and 
each reproducing, with a similar fidelity, the effects of 
one of the two n/ain anatomical divisions of the autonomic 
nervous system. There was this difference between the 
two cases, however, that adrenaline was already known" 
as a natural substance, formed in and secreted from the 
cells of the suprarenal medulla into the blood, and thus, 
by its direct action from the blood stream, supplementing 
the effects of sympathetic nerves which it so accurately 
reproduces. This natural occurrence gave an added 
plausibility to Elliott’s suggestion that adrenaline inter- 
vened in the direct effects of sympathetic nerve impulses ; 
whereas in 1914, as I was bound to admit; we had no 
evidence at ali that acetylcholine was a constituent of 
any part of the animal body, and many- years, in fact, 
elapsed before we found it there. 

There was yet another action of acetylcholine, which 
seemed at the time to have no relation to any physio- 
logical function. Its parasympathetic effects, produced 
by extremely minute doses, were all readily annulled by 
a small dose of atropine. Only when these had thus been 
suppressed was it recognized that larger, but still small, 
doses of acetylcholine had a stimulating action on ganglion 
cells, recalling that of nicotine. This is an action shown 
by many bases of the quaternary ammonium type, to 
which acetylcholine belongs. To the nicotine-like action 
of acetylcholine belong also its later-described stimulating 
effects on voluntary muscle — on normal muscles of some 
lower vertebrates and motor-denen-ated muscles of 
mammals (Riesssr, 1921, Frank, Nothmann, and Hirsch- 
Kauffmann, 1922, 1923, Dale and Gasser, 1926). We 
shall see later that this action also has quite recently 
acquired a physiological significance of very- great interest. 
For the time, however, it was only possible to recognize 
the fact that acety-lcholine, in common with other choline 
esters indeed, but with a unique intensity and evanescence, 
exhibited these two types of action, which I referred to as 
its “ muscarine ” and " nicotine ” actions. 

The Experiment of Otto Loewi on Vagus 
Inhibition 

The observations recorded above were completed in the 
fateful year 1914. when the outbreak of wAr diverted all 
scientific energies from their normal applications. The 
next chapter in our story, accordingly-, opened seven years 
later, in 1921 : but it was one of outstanding importance. In 
that year (1921) Otto Loewi published his simple, elegant, 
and convincing demonstration that the vagus nerve pro- 
duces its effect on the frog’s heart by liberating an 
inhibitor substance. He showed that this substance, as 
obtained in the fluid filling the heart, can be transferred 
to another heart, and there reproduce the vagus effect. 

The experiment demanded no special technique or 
apparatus ; it might, one reflected, have been made at 
any time during the fifteen y-ears or more since the idea of 
a specific chemical transmission of nervous effects first 
took shape. It needed only that touch of scientific 
courage which has led to the making of some of the 
most important discoveries by direct and simple means. 

This classical experiment formed the starting-point for 
a series of others, in Loewi’s laboratory and elsewhere, 
in which the liberation of a substance having properties 
similar to those of the vagus substance, and similarly 
transmitting parasympathetic effects, has been shown to 
accompany the reflex production of the autonomic actions 
of the third cranial nerve (EngeJbart, 1931), and the 
production by artificial stimulation of the effects of the 
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chorda tympani on tire salivary gland and the tongue 
(Babkin, Alley, and Stavraky, 1932), Gibbs and 
Szeloczey, 1932, Bain, 1932, Henderson and Roepke, 
1933, and Feldberg, 1933). 

Resemblance of the “ Transmitter " to 
Acetylcholine 

Loewi not only demonstrated the liberation of an 
inhibitor substance transmitting the effect of the vagus 
to the frog’s heart ; he ivas able, even with the minute 
traces obtained, to examine the properties of the substance- 
in several directions ; and these properties were found to 
correspond, in every test, to those of acetylcholine. 
Atropine annulled the action of the transmitter, but did 
not prevent its liberation by the vagus. The transmitter 
was rapidh- destroyed by an esterase present in the heart 
muscle, and its activity could be restored by acetylating 
the residue. Of special interest, and of great value tor 
further progress, was the discovery that eserine (physo- 
stigmine) inhibited the action of the esterase ; so that the 
actions of atropine and eserine, in paralysing and intensi- 
fying respectively the action of the vagus on the heart, 
were fully explained by the new knowledge that this 
action was transmitted by something indistinguishable 
from acetylcholine. This effect of eserine was given a' more 
general application, when Engelhart (1930) in Loewi's 
laboratory, and Matthes (1930) in my own; showed that, 
even in very high dilutions, it blocked the destructive 
action of a blood esterase on acetylcholine. We - thus 
came to regard eserine as an indicator for the action of 
an unstable choline ester, like acetylcholine. Whenever 
eserine was found to intensify or prolong a nervous effect 
there was now reason to suspect that this was transmitted 
by the release of an unstable choline ester. To use a 
t-i minology which 1 recently suggested, eserine became 
an indicator of J ‘ cholinergic 'L effects. 

Chemical Transmission of Sympathetic Effects 

Before we pass to later developments concerning acetyl- 
choline it will be convenient to deal with those ’in 
another chapter of the story, which also began with 
Loewi's observations. 

You will remember that the vagus of the frog' contains 
fibres which join it from the sympathetic chain, and that 
the effect of these sometimes predominates, so that 
stimulation of the mixed nerve may cause acceleration and 
augmentation of the heart beat, instead o£ inhibition. 
Loewi found that in such cases the fluid in the heart 
would transmit an accelerator, 'adrenaline-like effect to 
another heart ; so that Elliott’s speculation, as to the 
meaning of the similarity of sympathetic effects to those 
of adrenaline, received at last a direct experimental 
justification. 

Further progress in our knowledge of this chemical 
transmitter of the peripheral effects of true sympathetic 
nerves has come largely from Cannon’s laboratory -it 
Harvard, and from the researches of visitors frdm other 
countries who have worked there. Cannon’s recent re- 
searches have been largely concerned with the demonstr-i 
tion that, when the lower end of the sympathetic chain 
is stimulated m a cat deprived of its suprarenal - gland “ 
something passes into the blood which produces! at a 
distance effects or sympathetic stimulation on otter 
organs (Cannon and Bacq, 1931). The substance seem! 
to be liberated largely m connexion with the pilonX 
action. To' avoid a premature suggestion Z f n Y, 
chemical nature. Cannon refers ’to this transmitter of 

to the body, and reproducing sympatht ticZsZtT S 
long ago "by Elliot t!*”' 5 ' 011 a< ^ ren a e itself, as suggested 


Bacq of Liege, for a time a co-worker with Cannon, has 
shown that when-the cervical sympathetic nerve is stimu- 
lated sympathin appears in the aqueous humour of the 
eye (1933) ; just as Engelhart had found that, when the 
pupil was caused to constrict by the incidence of light, 
something like acetylcholine appeared in the same fluid. 
Bacq has been able to apply to the sympathin so ob- 
tained certain chemical and spectrographic tests, the 
results of which seem to make it clear that it is, at 
least, a catechol derivative with an aminated side-chain 
— in other words, that it is either adrenaline itself or a 
very closely related substance. There is a complication , 
due to recent observations of Cannon and Rosenblueth 
(1933), which suggest that sympathin, as it passes into 
the blood from the site of its liberation, may produce on 
distant organs only the augmentor, or only the inhibitor, 
effects of sympathetic nerves. It would be possible, 
indeed, to name substances doselj- related to adrenaline, 
but producing in the one case mainly the motor, and in 
.the other case mainly the inhibitor, actions of adrenaline 
and sympathetic nerves ; but we have no kind of warrant 
for regarding these as substances likely to occur naturally 
in the body. Cannon supposes that the actual trans- 
mitter is a substance capable of producing either type 
of effect, as adrenaline does, according to the type o£ 
receptive substance which it finds, and combines' with, 
in the effector cell. He imagines that two types of such 
combination may occur, producing what he calls “ sym- 
pathin E ” and " sympathin I,” which have augmentor 
and inhibitor effects respectively ; and it is these com- 
binations, he believes, which escape to some extent into 
the blood stream. It should be said, I think, that the 
behaviour of the substance transmitting parasympathetic 
effects, concerning which more is known, provides no 
analogy lop this conception. Whether liberated by an 
augmentor or an inhibitor nervous effect, it behaves iike 
acetylcholine itself, and produces on all cells which are 
sensitive to that substance its characteristic effects, 
whether inhibitor or augmentor. 

We may safely leave the details of the chemical trans- 
mission of peripheral sympathetic effects to the further 
investigations of Cannon* and his school, and return to 
the transmission of the peripheral effects of parasym- 
pathetic nerves. We shall find there a mechanism which 
is beginning to have a much wider application than could 
have been suspected, even a lew months ago. - 

Acetylcholine, a Natural Body Constituent 
^ e kave see that Loewi’s vagus substance, and that 
! crated in the transmission of other parasympathetic 
effects, showed all the properties of acetylcholine, so far - 
as these could be examined. There was a proper reluc- 
tance at first to assume identity with that substance, in 
default of any chemical evidence of its occurrence in the 
animal body. That impediment, it seems to me, was 
largely removed when Dudley and I (1929), looking for 
another substance in extracts from the spleen of the ox 
and the horse,, came by accident on an activity like that 
facet} Ichohne, and succeeded in isolating that Substance 
f ° r ClW -cation 

T Ka P f !, a! " mer and Ws colleagues in Freibuc 
(Rapftammer and Bischoff, 1930 ; Bischoff, Grab and 

oua P ntiri? mer - ! 931) c!aim t0 have l0lInd * to much larger 
quantities m almost even- organ of the bodv ; but m- 

onh ra ono°'n r *° “ nfi ™ observation!: in 

Gaddum M iT"*’ r h “ man placenta (Chang and 
tiaddum 1933). have we found evidence of the pr^enc- 

of acetylcholine in. amounts of the same order as tho-'e 

occurru^ih^spleens of the large ungulates. NHth« 

thb fu n cSn. C “r^ 

be published m.hls r«e n tlT 3eii«.r^F i?L° n -, of lf ’ wfll shortly 
he has kindly allowed me 10^4 the manu^rip t LCCtaW ’ ° £ ' vllich 
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in the spleen nor in the placenta does its occurrence in 
these large amounts have any obvious relation to the 
action of parasympathetic nerves, or to any other known 
physiological function. We may reasonably hope that the 
meaning of its presence in such organs will some day be 
revealed ; and, meanwhile, we may be satisfied with the 
evidence that acetylcholine is a normal product of the 
animal body, and that there is no reason, on that account, 
for suspecting that the choline ester transmitting para- 
sympathetic effects is any other than this one. 

Difficulties Caused by Some Actions of Atropine 

A difficulty which some have found in accepting this 
identification is connected with the effects of atropine. 
There are some parasympathetic effects, such as the 
action of the vagus on the intestine, and the vasodilator 
actions of parasympathetic nerves in general, which are 
resistant to atropine, though the otherwise similar actions 
of injecting or applying acetylcholine are readily abolished 
by it. But, as Gaddum and I (1930) have argued in 
dealing with cases of this kind, the fact that such nerve 
effects are potentiated by eserine gives good reason for 
believing that they are transmitted by a sensitive choline 
ester ; and, since these muscarine actions of all choline 
esters are equally liable to annulment by atropine, the 
resistance of the nervous actions to that alkaloid must 
have some other explanation. We certainly do not avoid 
the difficulty by talking of the transmitter as an " acetyl- 
choline-like substance.” If the atropine anomaly were 
sufficient to exclude-th'e identification of the transmitter as 
acetylcholine, it could not be a choline ester at all, as the 
action of eserine shows it to be. Gaddum and I suggested 
that in such cases the nerve impulses liberate acetylcholine 
so close to the reactive structures that atropine cannot 
intervene, whereas it can prevent its access to them when 
it is artificially applied from without. 

Physiological Recognition of Acetylcholine 

To settle the matter beyond discussion we should pre- 
sumably need to collect a sufficient quantity of the sub- 
stance transmitting the effects of nerve impulses to enable 
it to be chemically identified. Perhaps some day we may 
be able to do this, but there is no immediate prospect of 
its achievement. 

In default of this possibility there are various tests 
we can apply, the cumulative' effect of which is to make 
the identification practically certain. It can be shown 
that the transmitter is a very unstable choline ester, 
rapidly destroyed at a definitely alkaline reaction, even at 
room temperature ; that it is rapidly destroyed by the 
esterase present in blood, which the Stedmans have shown 
to be an enzyme specific for esters of choline, but that it 
is protected from this enzyme by a small proportion of 
eserine. We can then determine its activity in terms 
of acetylcholine by a number of different physiological 
tests — by its vasodilator depressor action in the rabbit or 
cat its inhibitor action on the isolated frog s heart or 
rabbit’s auricle, its .stimulation of. contracture m the 
frog’s voluntary muscle, or the body wall of the leech 
sensitized to it by eserine. This reaction of leech muscle, 
recently brought to my laboratory from Germany by 
Dr. Feldberg, is of amazing sensitiveness, and of special 
value for detecting and measuring acetylcholine in blood. 
And when it is found that, in all these : different reactions, 
the activity of a solution containing the parasympathetic 
transmitter is matched by. the same strength of acetyl- 
rhofine we can be practically certain that we are dealing 
S that substance and with no other choline ester. 
And since it is the only choline ester known to occur m 
the body at all there seems no reason to look further. 
Feldtiera and I (Dale and Feldberg, 1933) have been able 
for example, to collect the substance released m the wall i 


of the dog’s stomach when the vag— > nerves are stimu- 
lated, and have found it to correspond exactly with 
acetylcholine in all these different respects. We suggest 
that the mode of transmission of vagus impulses is not 
likely to change abruptly on passing from stomach to 
intestine. It seems to be very much more probable that 
the actions of the vagus on the small intestine, and of the 
pelvic nerve on the large intestine, are similarly trans- 
mitted by the release of acetylcholine, but in such 
proximity to the reactive structures that atropine .inter- 
feres but little with its action. This, however, is a point 
on which direct evidence has yet to be obtained. 

Classification by Chemical Function. Cholinergic 
and Adrenergic Nerves 

In general, it holds good that acetylcholine, or some 
choline ester indistinguishable from it, is the chemical 
transmitter of peripheral parasympathetic effects, while 
that for the actions of true sympathetic nerves is either 
adrenaline or some closely related substance. To this 
broad correspondence, however, between chemical func- 
tion and anatomical origin, there are exceptions. It 
seemed to me that we needed words to indicate the 
functions of nerve fibres as regards the chemical trans- 
mission of their activity, without reference to their 
anatomical connexions, and I have proposed the use of 
the adjectives " cholinergic ” and " adrenergic ” in this 
sense (Dale, 1933). 

The most obvious exceptions to the general corre- 
spondence are those of nerve fibres which arise from 
sympathetic ganglion cells, but are cholinergic. Langley 
(1901) and Elliott (1905) found it impossible to detect 
a stimulation by adrenaline of sweat glands in the cat’s 
foot or the human hand, corresponding to the effect on 
them of sympathetic nerve impulses. The sweat glands 
of the cat, indeed, have long presented a puzzle and 
an anomaly to the systematic pharmacologist ; for 
they respond but little to adrenaline, but they are 
stimulated to profuse secretion by substances like pilo- 
carpine and acetylcholine, and their activity is readily 
paralysed by atropine and unaffected by ergotoxine, 
though their nerves belong to the true sympathetic 
system. The anomaly would obviously be explained if 
these’ particular sympathetic fibres were cholinergic, and 
not adrenergic like most. 

Quite recently Feldberg and I have obtained direct 
evidence that this is the case. 

We perfused the foot of a 
cat, the hairless pads of 
which carry the sweat glands, 
with Locke’s solution con- 
taining a little eserine. As 
soon as we stimulated the 
sympathetic nerve supply to 
the foot and caused sweating 
on the pads, acetylcholine 
appeared promptly in the 
venous fluid. It disappeared 
when the glands returned 

to rest and reappeared on , v ith effluents from perfused 
renewing the stimulation ; 
but it did not appear at all, 
though the stimulation was 

still effective on the blood glands excluded from perfusion, 
vessels of the foot, if the s, = fluid during exactly similar 
hairless pads, with their stiroulatijm. from foot with 
sweat glands, were excluded f us i on . 
from the perfusion. 

We cannot perform an experiment of this kind on, man, 
but the cholinergic nature of the nerve supply to the 
human sweat glands is clearly indicated by their failure 
to respond to adrenaline, their response to pilocarpine 
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Fig. 2 — Isolated leech muscle 
treated with eserine, tested 


cat's foot. C, and C, = control, 
fluids without stimulation. S* = 
fluid during sympathetic stimu- 
lation, from foot with sweat 
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with profuse secretion, and their paralysis by atropine. 
In some other animals, however, the nerve supply to the 
sweat glands appears to be adrenergic — for example, in 
the horse. 

Another effect of sympathetic nerve stimulation which 
is not reproduced by adrenaline is the vaso-dilatation in' 
the buccal mucosa in the dog, long ago described by 
Dastre and Morat (18S0) as caused by stimulating the 
cervical sympathetic nerve in that animal. Rogowicz 
(18S5) showed that when the - voluntary muscles of the 
dog’s cheek were denervated they responded with con- 
tracture when the cervical sympathetic nerve was stimu- 
lated. This was closely similar to the effects which we 
(Dale and Gaddum, 1930) elsewhere attributed to the 
leak on to the sensitized muscle fibres of acetylcholine, 
released to transmit a vaso-dilator effect ; and Euler and 
Gaddum (1931), who reinvestigated this Rogowicz 
phenomenon, concluded that it was, indeed, due to the 
presence in the dog’s cervical sympathetic nerve of fibres 
which were truly sympathetic, but acted by. release of 
acetylcholine — being what we should now call cholinergic 
sympathetic fibres. 

A study of the similar contracture of the muscles of 
the hind limb deprived of their motor nerves, originally 
described by Sherrington, led Gaddum and me (1930) to 
the conclusion that the antidromic vaso-dilatation, pro- 
duced by impulses in side branches of sensory nerve fibres 
to the small arteries, was also cholinergic. More recent 
evidence by Hinsey and Cutting (1933) suggests that the 
Sherrington phenomenon is due to sympathetic cholinergic 
fibres joining the sciatic plexu3 through the grey rami, 
and not, as had been thought, to antidromic impulses in 
sensory fibres. The question, whether' the axon-reflex or 
antidromic vaso-dilatation is cholinergic, is therefore once 
more open, and will require direct ' evidence for its 
decision. 

Nicotine Actions of Acetylcholine 

Mention of the pseudomotor phenomena leads us to the 
other aspect of the action of acetylcholine — what I have 
termed its " nicotine action— the. physiological interest 
of which has only very' recently begun to appear. This 
was a question which had puzzled me for many years. 
Why should Nature use, as the transmitter of parasym- 
pathetic effects to involuntary' muscle and gland cells, 
such a substance as acetylcholine, having not only the 
action directly appropriate to this purpose, but, in addi- 
tion, a “ nicotine ’’ action on ganglion cells and voluntary 
muscle which seemed entirely irrelevant to it? 

The ruling conceptions of the mode of transmission of 
nerve impulses across synapses to ganglion cells, or from 
motor nerve endings to the end-plates of voluntary muscle 
fibres, made it difficult to speculate on any intervention 
of acetylcholine in such cases. Only in the past few 
months have the experimental facts demanded a serious 
consideration of such a possibility. Some years a<m 
Witanowski (1925) detected the presence of somethin^ like 
acetylcholine in extracts of sympathetic ganglia ° and 
Chang and Gaddum (1933) came across it a gam ' us i n „ 
tests which gave clearer evidence of its identity In 
both cases it was found also in the cell-free nerve and 
the significance of the observations was not clear 
Kibjakow (1933), however, published a description of 
experiments in which he had artificially perfumed the 
superior cervical ganglion of a cat. and found that when 
tha preganglionic nerve was stimulated, something ap- 
peared in the venous fluid which acted as a stimulus 
to the ganglion cells on reinjection, as shown by the 
contraction of the nictitating membrane. He supoest-d 
that the impulses were transmitted across the svnap^bv 
the release of this substance, and Chaim ' 

in the light of their own 

Kibjakow s substance might he acetylcholine? ~ h 


Transmission of Nerve Impulses to the 
Adrenal Medulla 

An encouragement to the further consideration of this 
possibility, and to its ultimate testing by experiment, 
was furnished by Feldberg and Minz’s (1933) discovery 
that, when the splanchnic nerve supply to the suprarenal 
medulla is stimulated, acetylcholine appears in the blood 
of the suprarenal vein, if its destruction is prevented by 
eserine ; so that acetylcholine here transmits, to the 
medullary cells, the nerve impulses which cause them to 
secrete adrenaline into the blood. Now the suprarenal 
medullary cells are morphologically equivalent to sym- 
pathetic ganglion cells, and at least some sympathetic pre- 
ganglionic fibres appear to end in direct relationship to 
them. Further experiments, which Feldberg has now 
completed in my laboratory, have shown that, in harmony 
with this conception, it is chiefly the nicotine action of 
acetylcholine which • is concerned in its action on these 
medullary cells, and in the transmission to them of the 
effects of splanchnic impulses. 

Transmission of Impulses at Ganglionic Synapses 

With this analogy before them, Feldberg and Gaddum 
(1933) have proceeded to a direct test of the possibility 
that the transmission of a nerve impulse across the 
synapse in a ganglion is effected by the release of acetyl- 
choline. They have used Kibjakow’s technique for per- 
fusing the superior cervical ganglion, recording contrac- 
tions o£ the nictitating membrane as an index o£ the 
activity of the ganglion cells. They obtained no result 
when plain Locke’s solution was used, but when a very' 
low concentration of eserine was added to it an active 
substance appeared in the venous fluid whenever the pre- 
ganglionic nerve was stimulated, but only then. And this 
substance, by all the tests with which we are now 
familiar, corresponds “so exactly in its properties and 
actions to acetylcholine that there is no reason to doubt 
its identity. 

The conception of the transmission of a nervous impulse 
across a synapse by the release of such a substance, and by 
the action of this substance as the direct stimulant of the 
ganglion cell, though it satisfies my own desire to brin" 
the nicotine action of acetylcholine into the physiological 
picture, is not without its difficulties, and it will have 
to justify itself to win general acceptance. One thing is 
clear — namely, that when preganglionic impulses arrive 
in the ganglion acetylcholine is there released in such an 
amount that it not only may but must stimulate the 
ganglion cells to their only known form of activity, in 
the output of impulses in the post-ganglionic fibres, 
corresponding to those which arrive in the preganglionic 
fibres. 

,????’ reCent * nve stigations (Bishop and Heinbecker, 
193_, Brown, 1934, and Eccles. 3934) have shown that 
a single impulse in a preganglionic fibre produces a corre- - 
sponding single impulse in post-ganglionic fibres, and that 
the delay at the synapse is very short. One can onlv 
suppose that each impulse must cause the release in 
immediate proximity to the ganglion cell, of a minute 
charge of acetylcholine, which fires off a post-ganglionic 
impulse and then immediately disappears. At this early 
s age we must wait for the additional evidence, which is 
almost daily accumulating in my laboratorv ; and I can 

only say that it seems to be wholly in favour of some 
such conception. 

Transmission of Nervous Excitation to Voluntary 
Muscle 

at F th p a hL; Ve - are J f ed ’ b -r 1116 anal0 ?>- "'hich I mentioned 
chow ?, ! my !eCture ' to whether acetvl- ■ 

choline may not intervene, also by virtue of its nicotine 
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Fio. 3. — Isolated intestine of 
Tinea vulgaris . Acetylcholine 
(l in 50,0001 added at mark, 
producing quick contraction of 
striated muscle coat and slow 
contraction, with rhythm, of 
unstriated coat. (Reproduced 
from Mehes and Wolsky, Arb. 
d. Vngar. Biol. Forsch., vol. v, 
p. 150.) 


action, in the transmission of the effect of a motor nerve 
impulse- to a voluntary muscle fibre. For a good many 
years . there have been indirect indications of such a 
possibility. If we extend our vietv to a wider range of 
animal types, the demarcation between the functions and 
the modes of innervation of striated muscle on the one 
hand, and of plain muscle on the other, is not everywhere 
so sharp as we are apt to regard it in dealing with the 
mammal. The intestine of the tench, a common fresh- 
water fish, has two muscle 
coats — one striated, the other 
plain — and both are inner- 
vated by fibres from the 
vagus. Acetylcholine stimu- 
lates the former to a rela- 
tively rapid and short con- 
traction, the latter to a 
prolonged increase of tone 
and rhythm ; and its effect 
on .the striated coat is of 
the nicotine type, being para- 
lysed by curare, while that 
on the unstriated coat is of 
the muscarine type, being 
paralysed by atropine 
(Mehes and Wolsky, 1932). 

The dual activities of acetylcholine, and the corre- 
sponding paralytic effects on them of atropine and curare, 
are similarly plain when we compare its actions on the 
unstriated sphincter of the mammalian pupil, and on that 
of the bird, which consists of striated fibres. The fact 
that acetylcholine stimulates certain normal voluntary 
skeletal muscles in lower vertebrates, and those of 
mammals after degeneration of their motor nerves, I have 
already mentioned. 

There has been evidence, from several observers, of the 
appearance of something like acetylcholine in the venous 
effluent from a perfused voluntary muscle when its nerve 
is stimulated (Hess, 1923, Shimidzu, 1926, Brinkman. 
1924, 1925, and Flattner, 1932). In all these cases, 
however, the nerve stimulated was a mixed nerve, con- 
taining sensory and sympathetic fibres as well as volun- 
tary motor fibres, and the evidence did not clearly 
suggest, even to its authors, that (he appearance ol 
acetylcholine was connected 
with the transmission ol 
voluntary motor impulses. 
The idea involved the same 
kind of difficulties as that ol 
its action as transmitter at 
ganglionic synapses. With 
the direct evidence now 
before us with regard to 
transmission in a ganglion, 
it seemed that an effort must 
be made to get a clearer 
test of the possibility of its 
acting similarly in the case 
of motor nerve and volun- 
tary .muscle. 

The few experiments which 
Feldberg and I have as yet 
completed have given results 
which seem to be so definitely favourable to such a concep- 
tion as to justify reference to them even at this early stage. 

The hypoglossal nerve carries purely motor fibres to the 
voluntary muscle of the tongue, mixed only with sympathetic 
fibres, which can be caused to degenerate by removing the 
superior cervical ganglion. It the tongue of a cat is perfused 
with Locke's solution containing a small amount ot eserine, 
and is made to contract by stimulating this purely motor 
nerve supply, acetylcholine appears in the outflowing solution 
while the stimulation is continued, disappears during a follow- 



Fig. 4.- — pointed leech muscle 
(eserine) tested with fluids 
from perfused cat's tongue. 
C = without stimulation ; 
S = during rhythmic stimula- 
tion of hypoglossal nerve ; 
S (alk.) = same fluid as S, but 
made alkaline and kept at 
room temperature for an hour. 


■ mg period of rest, and reappears when effective stimulation 
is resumed.* 

The observations are too new and too incomplete for 
detailed analysis of their meaning. We must bear in 
mind the fact that the responses of skeletal muscles, 
whether normal or denervated, to the artificial application 
of acetycholine, either to the surface of the isolated 
muscle or through the circulation, take the form of 
relatively slow and weak contractures, and not of 
twitches. There is, indeed, no reason to expect that, when 
reaching successive muscle fibres by diffusion from the 
surface or from the blood vessels, acetylcholine would pro- 
duce effects of the same type as those which might result 
from its sudden and simultaneous release in immediate 
proximity to the end-plates of all the fibres of the muscle,' 
and its equally sudden removal, after the manner of the 
" excitatory substance " admitted by Adrian as a possi-. 
bility. It might be suggested, however, that acetyl- 
choline, even if thus liberated by motor nerve impulses, 
would probably be concerned with contractures rather than 
with normal twitches, and perhaps with the function of 
special, slow-contracting fibres. It must be admitted that 
these arc still possibilities ; but the apparent function of 



marked ?. 

acetylcholine in transmitting the effects of impulses to 
nerve cells encourages one to expect a more general 
function for it in the transmission of motor nerve im- 
pulses to voluntary' muscle. In any case, the evidence, 
even so lar as it has been obtained, seems to give promise 
that we may soon be able to complete the picture of the 
transfer of excitation, at all cytoneural junctions in con- 
nexion with the peripheral nervous system, by the libera- 
tion of chemical transmitters. 

One further question is almost inevitable. Is this con- 
ception to be limited to the peripheral nervous system, or 
are we to expect its extension to the synapses of the 
central grey matter itself? With no direct experience of 
central nervous physiology, I cannot properly allow myself 
merely to speculate. Sherrington, you will recall, with his . 
unique authority 7 , has envisaged the general possibility 7 of 
a chemical mechanism at central synapses. And it should 
be mentioned that pikshit (1934), an Indian pharmaco- 
logist working in Professor A. J. Clark’s laboratory- in 
Edinburgh, has very recently shown that minute quanti- 
ties of acetylcholine, if injected into the fluid of the 
cerebral ventricles, reproduce with a striking fidelity 7 the 


* An entirely similar result has, even more recently, la'™ 
obtained with the muscles of the ieg, excited to contraction W 
stimulating the ventral spinal roots, alter extirpation of me 
lumbar sympathetic chain. 
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effects .of central stimulation oi the vagus on respiratory 
activity ; and he suggests liberation of this substance in 
the centres by sensory impulses in the vagus. 


Conclusion * • 

I can best summarize the account which I have given, 
of research cm the chemical mechanisms for the trans- 
mission of nervous stimuli and of its most recent exten- 
sions, by putting before you a rough diagram of peripheral 
synapses and endings cf efferent nerves. In each case, 
where the evidence seems fairly clear, I have indicated 
a cholinergic mechanism' of transmission by- the letter C, 
an adrenergic mechanism by the letter A. (Fig. 5.) 

You will see at once that the C’s greatly preponderate, 
just as the later section of mv lecture has dealt exclusively 
with acetylcholine. We get*an impression of the cholin- 
ergic mechanism as having the -more general application in 
the functions of the nervous system, and probably an 
earlier origin in evolution, and of the adrenergic mechanism 
as a more specialized and probably a more recent develop- 
ment. I believe that such a conception would have been 
congenial to the thought of one of the greatest of British 
physiologists, and one of -the founders of the Cambridge 
school, the late IV. H. Gaskell. You will- see that in 
some places the diagram has notes of interrogation, repre- 
senting points at which further evidence, is required to 
justify a definite statement. There might have been 
many more, for the whole field of inquiry is full of un- 
known details, asking for investigation, and attractive to 
scientific curiosity. I have tried to show you the main 
outlines of the map, as they- are now beginning to emerge. 
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Biophysics ' and biochemistry have taught us that the 
living body is an admirably equipped laboratory in which 
Nature is 'continually performing experiments. 1 These 
experiments resemble those conducted in every physio- 
logical laboratory in so far that some succeed while others 
fail. When Nature's experiments are successful we are 
not conscious that anything is happening : everything 
goes like clockwork, and we feel in good health. V hen. 
on the other hand, the experiments fail we become aware 
of unpleasant sensations, which we have learned to recog- 
nize as symptoms of disease. Health, therefore, must be 
regarded as a dynamic rather than as a passive state. We 
keep healthy as a result of a perpetual struggle to 
maintain physiological equilibrium in the reactions • con- 
stantly taking piace between the cells of the body and 
their nutrient capillaries. ' Physico-chemical changes, 
therefore, which originate in the capillary system are, in 
all probability.-, the first departure from health, and the 
cause of the earliest symptoms of disease. 

The part played by the capillaries is quite distinct from 
that played by the heart and other blood vessels. All 
metabolic changes take place through their walls ; con- 
sequently they form the most active, purposive, and 
dynamic part of the vascular "system. Their contractility 
is controlled not only by vasomotor nerves but also by- 
chemical stimuli, the former acting as a coarse and the 
latter as a fine adjustment. Krogh- has demonstrated 
that the capillaries are not simply tubes through which 
blood flows. They do not respond passively to the 
amplitude of the pulse wave in the arteries. They are 
really a constituent part of the tissues in which they- lie, 
and their blood circulation is regulated and controlled by 
the requirements of the individual cells of the structures 
they supply. All the important business of life is trans- 
acted through the walls of the capillaries. 

Bryson’ has suggested that in every part of the body 
the functioning unit and its associated capillaries con- 
stitute an organ in miniature. That is a simple, but it 
is also a most useful, conception. It implies that the 
health of every- organ depends upon the quality and the 
quantity of the blood circulating in its capillarv system. 
It is to be remembered, however, that in normal cir- 
cumstances all the capillaries of an organ are not in 
action at the same time. They work in shifts: while 
some are open and active, others are closed down and 
idle. Herring 1 calls this " the law of fluctuation,” and 
points out that in all living structures the alternation of 
periods of activity with periods of rest is essential to 
health. 

Circulation in the Eye 

In the eye, with the help of the ophthalmoscope, a 
complete circulation — arteries, veins, and capUlaries—is 
exposed to view, and can be studied as an integrated 
whole, with a completeness quite impossible in any other 
part of the living body. Thanks to the transparenev of 
the normal retina we can see the blood in the central 
artery. and can follow it into the finest arterioles and, if 
«-e make use of Ftiedenwald's’ yellow-green light, we 
can trace the capillary network in wonderful detail. 

From the clinical standpoint the retina, although it is 
such a very complicated structure, can be conveniently 
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divided into (1] the conducting portion, and (2) the very 
highly specialized functioning unit . The former, com- 
prising the ganglion cells and the nerve fibres, receives its 
capillarj f supply through the superficial and deep plexuses 
of the central artery, while the latter, although itself 
avascular, receives abundant nourishment by transfusion 
from the choriocapillaris. _ Both the central artery' and 
the uveal blood vessels, therefore, contribute to supply 
the retina ; and although the capillary supply of the 
conducting system and that of the functioning unit 
is distinct anatomically, yet' it is strictly comparable 
physiologically. 

In a general sense it may be said that the walls of 
the capillaries, although freely permeable to crystalloids, 
water, and gases, are relatively impermeable to colloids. 
The degree of permeability to colloids varies in different 
parts of tile body, depending upon the special require- 
ments of each particular organ. In every instance there 
is a biological adaptation of structure to function, and 
Duke-Elder 0 -has pointed out that in the eye perfect 
transparency is secured by almost complete imperme- 
ability of the intraocular capillaries to colloidal' sub- 
stances. By that means every structure peculiar to the 
organ of vision is kept optically homogeneous. 

- Visual function is wholly dependent upon the rate of 
the circulation of the blood in the capillaries of the 
retina and in the choriocapillaris ; but the retinal .cir- 
. culation must always be considered in its relation to the 
general circulation. The same principles are observed in 
the circulation of the blood in the eye as in any other 
organ of the body ; but the intraocular circulation is 
peculiar in so far as it is modified by the intraocular 
pressure. The capillary pressure in the eye is higher 
proportionately than in any other organ of the body in 
a state of rest, but it is neither a constant nor a measur- 
able quantity. It varies not only in different individuals, 
but also in the Same individual from time to time. It is, 
however, essential for the health of the eye that an 
accurate balance be maintained between the capillary 
pressure and the pressure of the intraocular fluids, 
because, as Duke-Elder has demonstrated, the intraocular 
fluids are a dialysate from the capillaries. 

Transparency of the Retina: An Indication of 
Health ■ 

The capillaries are very' susceptible to every morbid 
influence, consequently they are peculiarly sensitive to 
the quality of the blood. Ever}' form of toxaemia causes 
rapid dilatation, with increased permeability of their walls. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, how the transparency 
of the retina becomes impaired by congestion of its 
capillaries, together with its infiltration with colloidal 
substances. This abnormal condition of the retina is 
recognized clinically by a want of translucency in the 
ophthalmoscopic picture. Here, then, we have a sign of 
abnormality which is as nearly as possible on the border- 
land between health and disease. Mackenzie always 
insisted that the first symptom of disease is a complaint 
of an unusual sensation, and an additional interest is 
given to the study of such sensations whenever we can 
discover an objective cause capable of explaining their 
occurrence. 

We have sedn from what has been said (1) that the 
transparency of the normal retina is due to the imperme- 
ability of the walls of the capillaries to the passage of 
colloidal substances, and (2) that this normal transparency 
is interfered with by any form of toxaemia, which causes 
rapid dilatation of the capillaries with increased perme- 
ability of their walls. Translucency is the most delicate 
quality of the ophthalmoscopic picture, and it is reason- 


able to assume that any deterioration or loss of this 
pristine brilliancy is one of the first signs of a departure 
-from health. 

In a group of cases I have in mind the only outstanding 
ocular objective feature is a deepening of the colour and 
a lack of the normal' translucency of the ophthalmoscopic 
picture. These subtle changes in colour and translucency 
are somewhat difficult to describe, but they are easily 
recognized after attention has been directed to them. It 
is only through physiology that we can approach 
pathology successfully from the clinician’s standpoint ; 
consequently, in dealing with a structure so delicate and 
sensitive as the retina, its special physiological attributes 
must be kept in mind. "When examining a patient, 
therefore, in addition to testing his form sense, attention 
must be given to his appreciation of light and colour. 

As a rule, the patients under consideration have little 
difficulty in reading the test types, but they often say 
that the letters in the middle of a line are recognized 
with more conscious effort than those at either end. The 
symptoms are not relieved by correcting any error of 
refraction that may be present, for the patients still 
complaiu that the eyes feel hot and uncomfortable, and 
are easily tired. If they persist in reading after the onset 
of these symptoms they are prone to suffer from a dull 
neuralgic pain, which radiates from the eye to the fore- 
head and the temple. The print becomes unsteady, and 
a flicker makes it difficult to read, and more especially to 
pass easily from one line to the next. Sometimes these 
symptoms are accompanied by black spots in front of 
the eyes, by minute flashing lights scintillating in the field 
of vision, and by occasional sudden attacks of obscuration 
of sight. The light sense is nearly always disturbed. 
The patients have difficulty in adapting themselves to 
changes in the surrounding illumination. They find that 
their eyes are either easily dazzled by a light, which 
formerly they could look at without discomfort, or that 
they now require a much brighter light to enable them to 
see to work with comfort. These differences in light per- 
ception may not be easily measured and charted, but an 
intelligent and observant patient, assisted by a few well- 
directed questions, can always give a convincing descrip- 
tion of the symptoms. 

Slight disorders of the colour sense are even more 
difficult to detect during an ordinary clinical examination, 
but careful attention to the patient’s description of the 
difficulties he is having with his sight will usually give a 
clue to the direction further examination should follow. 
For example, if a woman is in the habit of working with 
colours, she is likely to complain of the difficulty she 
now has in differentiating between varying shades of the 
same colour. In the group of cases we are specially 
considering blue is the colour which causes most difficulty. 
The association of a disordered colour sense for bine with 
a diminished light minimum at once directs attention to 
the functioning unit of the retina and to its capillary 
supply as the sites of origin of the symptoms of which 
the patient is complaining. 

In man the blood supply both to the eye and to the 
brain comes from the internal carotid artery, and tlio 
retinal circulation holds many analogies with the cerebral. 
As similar tissues behave alike in whatever part of the 
body they are found, it is reasonable to assume that what 
can be seen in the eye occurs also, though hidden from 
view, in the brain. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many of the patients complain of nervous symptoms, 
which are strictly on a par with their visual troubles. 
Among these may be mentioned want of the power of 
concentration, and unusual difficulty in remembering what 
they have just been reading. Many complain that in 
conversation they are apt to lose the thread of an argu- 
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ment, and come to a dead stop by forgetting what they 
meant to say. They are nearly always restless, irritable, 
impatient, forgetful, depressed, and difficult to live with. 
The more thoughtful among them are very apt to 
exaggerate the importance cf these symptoms, and to 
become neurasthenic and hypochondriacal. It is a great 
help to them when they can be made to understand that 
both their jiervous symptoms and their visual troubles 
are due to a similar cause, and that both of them are 
curable. 

Capillary Congestion in Retina and Disordered 
' . Metabolism 

Ever since the introduction of the ophthalmoscope there 
has been recognized to be a close clinical relation between 
the eye and the kidney. In the one organ as in the other 
congestion of the capillaries causes impairment of function 
— diminished light sense in the eye, diminished output of 
urine in the kidney. One of the characteristic clinical 
features of the group of cases we are considering is inter- 
ference with the full' activity of the kidney. There is 
usually not only a diminution in "the quantity of urine 
excreted in twenty-four hours, but also a disturbance in 
the normal ratio between output and specific gravity. 
Although the quantity of urine passed in twenty-four 
hours is considerably reduced, the specific gravity is not 
increased and is often below normal. A further evidence 
of an error of metabolism is usually found when a 
specimen has stood in a urine glass overnight, inasmuch 
as microscopical examination of the sediment reveals urates, 
or crystals of uric acid or of oxalate of lime: most 
characteristic of all is when the field of the microscope 
shows a very large number of minute oxalate of lime 
crystals. The frequent clinical association of a defective 
colour sense for blue with persistent oxaluria strongly 
suggests that both SAmptoms are the result of disordered 
metabolism. In the absence of any complications there 
is no interference with the normal excretion of urea, and 
neither sugar nor albumin is likely to be present. 

Bacterial Infection and the Ophthalmoscopic 
Picture 

Duke-Elder, in writing of the relation of toxaemia to 
high blood pressure, says: “ A raised blood pressure is an 
expression of the effect of toxic influences acting over the 
whole extent of the arterio-capillarv bed.” Pines' is 
right, therefore, when he insists on the use of the sphyg- 
momanometer in association with the ophthalmoscope. In 
the group of cases we are now considering blood pressure 
is almost invariably above normal, but haemorrhage from 
the retinal blood vessels is exceedingly rare. It is now 
generally admitted that high blood pressure per se will 
not cause rupture, unless there is fragility of the walls of 
the vessels as a result -ok previous disease. Persistent 
hypertension is, however, in all probability a decisive 
factor ill differential diagnosis in its relation 'to aetiology, 
prognosis, and treatment. For example, it is well known 
that capillary congestion of the retina can arise as a 
result of bacterial infection, and that it is indistinguish- 
able bv the use of the _ ophthalmoscope alone from a 
similar condition due to metabolic disorder. For obvious 
reasons it is very important to be able to distinguish the 
one condition from the other ; but anv evidence in re- 
possession onty warrants me in offering the suggestion that 
in capillary congestion of the retina search should always 
be made for a hidden focus of microbic infection 'in 
every case in which blood pressure shows little der-iation 
from normal, and when an examination of the urine 
reveals no evidence of metabolic disturbance The 
following case is a good example. 


In September, 192S, a man aged 53 began to complain of 
discomfort in his eyes after reading. He was almost emme- 
tropic, and the spectacles he was using for close work were 
quite suitable. Nothing was revealed in the examination of 
the eyes. except marked loss of translucency in the ophthalmo- 
scopic picture. It was thought that an error of metabolism 
was the cause of the symptoms, but the patient did not 
respond to eliminaiit treatment. His family doctor reported, 
that he had always found blood pressure and urine to be 
normal, and that repeated examination had failed to reveal 
any definite disease. Although the patient never felt well, 
he was able to attend to his business. No one thought there 
was anv thing seriously the matter with him until May 19ta, 
1930, when he was seized with acute appendicitis. The con- 
dition revealed at the operation showed that the local disease 
must have been present for a very considerable time. Peri- 
tonitis and paralysis of the bowel followed, and the patient 
died within three days after the acute appendicitis had been 
diagnosed. 

Reconsidering this case in the light of the fatal termina- 
tion I feel vert- strongly that more attention should have 
been paid to the fact that urine and blood pressure were 
persistently normal. Had the significance of that fact 
been fully appreciated,' it is very probable that less atten- 
tion would have been given to errors cf metabolism, and 
a more diligent search would have been made for a hidden 
focus of bacterial infection. In medicine intelligent search 
very often leads to discovery. 

In none of these cases is a cure possible until the error 
of metabolism has beerTtorrected, or until the source cf 
local sepsis has been removed. So long as the exciting 
cause continues to operate no form of treatment will be 
effective. When, however, the cause has been removed 
capillary congestion disappears from the retina, the fundus 
ccuii regains its normal translucency, .and the patient is 
relieved of his general, as well as cf his ocular symptoms. 

Garrod’ has pointed out that injurious influences pro- 
ceeding from the patient's environment may so disorder 
normal metabolism as to cause trouble. He also says that 
the external factor does not affect all alike, but that it 
discriminates between the different members of the same 
familv. In his clinical investigations into the part played 
by tlie home surroundings upon the health'of the children, 
Itowand 10 has found evidence in support of Garrod’s 
research work, and has drawn special attention to a group 
from 2 to 6 years, all the members of which suffered from 
slight albuminuria. In almost every one of these children 
the fundus oculi, owing to loss of translucency, resembled 
red r-eh-et. The optic disk was well defined in outline, 
but was of a rose-pink colour as a result of capillary 
congestion, which was observed to vary in degree from 
time to time in the same patient. The retinal veins 
were prominent and somewhat rough in outline, and the 
light reflex from the Avails cf the arteries was unusually 
brilliant. Both eyes were affected equally, consequently, 
the presumption is that capillary congestion was general 
rather than local, and that the albuminuria was due to 
dilatation of the capillaries of the kidney, with increased 
permeabiltv of their walls to colloidal substances, rather 
than to any definite renal disease. The condition of the 
retina, therefore, was not due to the state of the kidney, 
but both in the retina and in the kidney the congested 
capillaries were the result of general toxaemia, due in all 
probability to disordered metabolism, and the onset of 
albuminuria may be regarded as a measure of its severity. 
In ah the children included in this group the glow of 
health soon returned to the face after careful dieting 
accompanied, when necessary, with an ample supply of 
Ai'tamins A and D, with suitable tonics containing iron, 
and by the free use of eliminants. As soon as the' toxins 
were removed from the blood the muddy complexion 
cleared, the fundus oculi recovered its normal brilliance, 
and the albumin disappeared from the urine. Rowand 
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has been able to follow up a considerable number of 
these children, and he reports that all those he has been 
able to examine have remained in good health. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that in all probability the 
earliest sign of disease is distension and increased- perme- 
ability of the walls of the capillaries ; that this may be 
recognized clinically by lack of translucency of the oph- 
thalmoscopic picture ,* that what .can be 'seen in the eye 
is an index of what is occurring in other parts of the 
body where the phenomena are hidden from view ; and 
that by means of the ophthalmoscope it is sometimes 
possible to recognize disease in its earliest stages — that 
is, at a time when in all likelihood it is easily curable. 
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ASSISTANT SURGEON, ST. BARTHOLD MEU’‘s HOSPITAL ; CONSULTING 
SURGEON, L.C.C. THYROID CLINIC, NEW END 

The operation of partial, or " subtotal,”, thyroidectomy 
for toxic goitre is potentially a highly dangerous procedure, 
and the reasons for this element of danger are plain to 
see. Many of the patients submitted to operation ,are 
acutely ill, and removal of part of the thyroid gland 
is sometimes undertaken as an emergency or life-sarung 
measure. Even rvhen the patient is not so ill as this, 
she is often existing on the edge of a precipice, and any 
disturbance, even of moderate severity, may be enough 
to push her over, either by the production of " thyroid 
crisis ” or by putting just too much strain on an already 
overburdened and damaged heart. The degree of strain 
produced by the operation is bound to be considerable 
if it is completed in one stage, since it entails a wide 
dissection of the neck and " dislocation ” of the thyroid 
gland, a sinister-sounding term, which seems to imply 
some violence. But although the potential danger of the 
operation is great, the actual danger seems to have been 
reduced in some hands to an almost negligible amount if 
figures of operative mortality are to be taken as a reliable 
indication. It is the purpose of this article to examine 
briefly the factors responsible for this remarkable change 
brought about in what was formerly regarded as an 
exceedingly dangerous procedure, and to support my own 
belief that the choice of anaesthetic has great importance. 
It will be illustrated from a consecutive series of 243 
operations performed during the last four years on 220 
patients. 

Factors Diminishing Operative Risk 

It would be platitudinous at the present time to enlarge 
upon the improvement wrought in recent years by the 
use of iodine in preoperative medication. It is well 
known that a large part of the reduction of the operative 
mortality has been due to this, and that iodine has its 
chief value in the preoperative stage, the initial improve- 
ment not being maintained if the use of iodine be pro- 
longed. It would be difficult, also, to exaggerate the 
importance of improvement in the technical skill and in 


the judgement of the operator. Thyroidectomy'is tech- 
nically one of the most exacting of operations; and one 
in which any failure in detail may cost the patient's life. 
Gentleness and precision, control of haemorrhage, and 
avoidance of unnecessary delay are all of importance to 
the patient’s safety. It is notorious that the larger the 
number of thyroid operations in any one clinic the safer 
are the patients, since frequent practice makes for the 
establishment of an efficient routine on the “part of the 
team and for the necessary familiarity with operative 
details on the part of the surgeon. This applies, in some 
degree, to the performance of all operations, but it is 
of superlative importance in the performance of partial 
thyroidectomy for toxic goitre. 

Of great importance also is the judgement of the 
collaborating physician and surgeon as to when the right 
moment for operation has arrived, and which patients 
are actually so ill that any operation means certain death 
— nowadays a vanishing proportion of the whole. Impor- 
tant also is the judgement of the surgeon as to- which 
patients should be treated by operation in two or more 
stages. Here, again, experience is an important factor, 
for which there can be no substitute. 

It is clearly difficult to disentangle the relative impor- 
| tance of these different factors in the clinical and operative 
complex. One more remains, however, which I wish to 
consider in detail, and that is the choice of anaesthetic. 

A great variety of anaesthetic methods have been used, 
from the " thyroid-stealing " method of Crile under 
hypnotic suggestion to the somewhat complicated method 
1 presently to be described. Ten years ago ordinary ether 
anaesthesia was regarded as satisfactory for operations 
on toxic goitre, though it was found that the inevitable 
disturbance to the patient from post-anaesthetic coughing 
and vomiting was distressing, if not directly prejudicial 
to her prospects ; and it may be taken as a rule in deal- 
ing with toxic goitre that all disturbance reacts unfavour- 
ably on the patient, and is therefore indirectly prejudicial. 
An effort was accordingly made to eliminate ether anaes- 
thesia, and a phase followed in some clinics of using 
local analgesia aided only by a preliminary injection of 
morphine and hyoscine. It was thought necessary to 
reinforce the effect of the narcotics by elaborate precau- 
tions directed towards the removal of external stimuli, 
such as noise and light — and very difficult it was to do 
this effectively in a busy hospital ward. The efficacy 
of morphine and hyoscine, too, is very variable ; some-' 
times these drugs fail to produce adequate narcosis, and 
occasionally the patient becomes actually excited, the 
drugs having only produced loss of control without 
depressing the main centres of consciousness. The use of 
local analgesia was found to give improved results com- 
pared with ether anaesthesia, and its use was continued 
for some years. The injection technique which I employed 
was that learnt from Sir Thomas Dunhill, and consisted 
of local infiltration of the field of operation with 0.5 per 
cent, novocain solution in normal saline with 1 in 500,000 
adrenaline hypochloride. Usually only about 150 c.cm. 
were used, so that the total amount of novocain injected 
amounted to 0.75 gram. A field-block of the cervical 
nerves was added for a short series of patients, but the 
analgesia appeared to be equally good Avithout it, and it 
was soon abandoned as superfluous. Considering that - 
the toxic goitre patient would seem, by the nature of 
her disease, to be pre-eminently unsuited for any opera- 
tion under local analgesia, the results were remarkably 
good. Many patients, however, left the operating table 
with high pulse rates, and the operation entailed a 
great strain on both patient and surgeon. Any thyroid 
operation is already sufficiently exacting for the surgeon 
Avithout the necessity for Avatching closely the patient’s 
mental reaction throughout the procedure, and for the 
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patient it could only be described as an ordeal. The 
elimination of these objectionable features had already 
been attempted by various operators with the use of a 
rectal anaesthetic or narcotic such as ether or paraldehyde. 
I had myself used the former, but rejected it as being 
unsafe and as upsetting the patient almost as much as 
an inhalation ether administration. I therefore welcomed 
the introduction of rectal averfin when I found that it 
was regarded by the anaesthetists, represented by my 
colleagues Dr. C. L. Hewer and Dr. Frankis Evans, as 
a safe and reliable form of narcotic for patients noth toxic 
goitre. 

Experience with Rectal Avertin ' 

Our first experience of the use of avertin in toxic goitre 
was gained in treating a patient who was one of the most 
seriously ill that I have seen. 

A boy aged 17 was under treatment hv Dr. Langdon 
Brown in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. His physical and 
mental development were those of a boy of 12, and there were 
no signs of puberty. Exophthalmos was extreme, and all the 
other signs of toxic goitre were fully developed, with enlarge- 
ment of the heart, frequent attacks of vomiting, and great 
nervous irritability. His metabolic rate was estimated to be 
only + 34 per cent., but he was nevertheless obviously 
extremely ill, with a pulse rate of 100 to 130 in bed, rising 
occasionally to 160 or DO. After he” had been under treat- 
ment for nearly four weeks his condition was worse rather 
than better. His general pulse level had risen to 130 to 150. 
and it was clear that he would soon die if nothing further 
were done. An operation was therefore undertaken on 
December 31st, 1929, for ligature of the ' superior thyroid 
arteries, the anaesthetic being local infiltration with 0.5 per 
cent, novocain followed by gas and oxygen. The patient 
was exceedingly apprehensive, and reacted violently to this 
interference. His pulse rate rose to 200 and remained in 
the neighbourhood of that figure for thirty-six hours, and he 
was restless and noisy. He barely survived, but his condition 
eventually returned to much the same level as before the 
operation. It could not be said that he. was really anv better 
than this when a second operation was undertaken three weeks 
after the first. On this occasion, however, he was given rectal 
avertin to the amount of 0.1 gram per kilo of bodv weight 
and was soundly asleep when put on the operating table’ 
After the neck had been infiltrated with novocain the ri»ht 
lobe of the thyroid was removed, no further anaesthetic bein» 
required. His pulse rate at the beginning of the operation 
was 172, and at the end 140. His pulse rate did not rise after 
this time above 160, and there was no further reaction He 
steadily improved, and a month later the greater part of the 
second lobe was removed, again under avertin, though on this 
occasion narcosis was not so deep, and gas and oxvgen had to 
be given in addition. The patient has since made a complete 
recovery, with rapid mental and physical development though 
I received the impression that without the help of avertin he 
would not have survived the second operation. 

We accordingly resolved to employ rectal avertin 
systematically for patients with toxic goitre, and this 
communication is based on experience of its use in patients 
operated upon since January 1st, 1930. at St Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, at the L.C.C. Thyroid Clinic. New End 
or m nursing homes. We agreed from the start that no 
attempt should be made to obtain full anaesthesia with 
rectal avert.n, but that it should be regarded onlv as a 
basal narcotic, and should be supplemented as a routine 
by a local infiltration of the neck with novocain and 
whenever necessary-, with gas-and-oxygen inhalation It 
was also agreed that no risk of respirator depression 
shook be introduced by excessive premedication, though 
a small cose of morphine should precede the a -ertin 
a general rule. We hoped by these means to achie^ 
the bhssful state of having the best of both worlds-tS 
** tc > of totally eliminating mental disturbance in 
t.ic patient while giving the surgeon the advantage of 
having an unconscious patient whose welfare was not 


being endangered - by the absorption of any drug in 
sufficient quantity to produce toxic effects. 

Each patient has accordingly ‘received morphine l/S 
grain two hours before operation and 1/12 grain one hour 
before, or, more frequently, a single injection of 1 / S grain 
one hour before operation. The danger of producing 
respiratory depression by giving larger doses than this 
has unfortunately been demonstrated more than once, 
in spite of warnings by Sir Francis Shipway and others. 
In our series no patient has ever given anxiety Irom this 
cause, so that morphine 1/S grain appears to be a safe 
dose, though probably it is not essential to give any 
morphlne at all. 

Forty-five minutes before operation the patient is given 
avertin solution per rectum to the amount of 0.09 or 
0.1 gram per kilo of body weight. In four patients of 
the present series the amount was increased to 0.11 gram, 
but in others, if the patient was heavy, less than the 
calculated amount was administered. The larger total 
is given to the more acutely toxic patients and the smaller 
to those that are less ill, for it is noticeable that in- 
dividuals with a metabolic rate that is much above normal 
are less deeply narcotized by a given dose than are 
those with a lower metabolic rate x This constitutes* an 
additional safeguard in using avertin for toxic goitre, 
and it seems to be clear that an upper limit of 0.1 gram 
per kilogram constitutes a safe dose, since no patient in 
our series has been unduly narcotized. All the patients 
have been unconscious when brought on to the operating 
table except one, who was suffering from diarrhoea and 
was unable to retain more than a fraction of the dose. 
On this occasion the operation was not performed, but 
was done on another day with the help of omnopon and 
hyoscine instead of avertin. 

1\ hen the patient has been placed on the operating 
table the mask for gas-and-oxygen administration is fixed 
in position on the face, but as a rule no gas is given at 
this stage. The skin is cleaned, towels are put in position, 
and the operation area is then infiltrated with 0.5 per 
cent, novocain solution in normal saline containing 1 in 
oOO.OOO adrenaline hydrochloride. It is quite unnecessary 
to use a solution of greater concentration than this. With 
the help of a Dunn's self-filling syringe the infiltration 
is rapidly effected, and as the volume of solution used is 
usually in the neighbourhood of 100 c.cm. to 150 c.cm. 
the total amount of novocain given is about 0.5 gram to 
0.75 gram, and no patient, so far as- I know, has ever 
suffered any deleterious effect from it. 

For some of the more mildly toxic patients this com- 
bination of basal narcosis and local infiltration with 
novocain is all that is needed, but in fewer than 10 p»r 
cent. 15 the operation completed without anv <ms and 
oxygen bemg given. Some of the more acutefv toxic 
patients are disturbed by their removal from the trollev 
to the operating table ; others are roused bv the firs ' t 
pnek of the ' local anaesthetic needle ; and Vet others 
remain i quiescent until half-way through the 'operation. 
Once the patient has been roused she is, although still 
unconscmus in the ordinary sense, always uncontrollablv 
restiess. so thru gas and oxygen is begun at once whenever 
this occurs , but an expert administrator can, with this 
combination of drugs, maintain perfect anaesthesia with 
a minimal amount of gas, and can entirelv avoid evanoris 
lm P° rtant ^ the patient should not 
me become cyanosed. experience having taught 

til ere is no factor more potent in producing a 
h* 115 * pulse rate in a toxic patient. 

Ubeh the patient is back in bed', after the completion 
of the operation, she usually remains quiescent for two 
or more hours, so that mental disturbance is elhSnaTed 
at thu, stage as effectually as’ before, and this constitutes 
another important advantage in the use of avertin.' 
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Iu. the cays of ether anaesthesia and of conscious 
patients with a novocain infiltration, I was accustomed 
to seeing . the patients leave the operating table with a 
somewhat high pulse rate, which was an indication of 
an unfavourable reaction to the procedure. Under avertin 
narcosis the pulse rate may rise a little with the initial 
disturbance and the induction with gas and oxygen, but 
not infrequently the pulse rate is actually lower at the 
conclusion of the operation than at the beginning, which 
is a truly remarkable reversal ' of the usually accepted 
effect of operative intervention. Very seldom is there any 
alarming rise of pulse rate during the operation, and the 
post-operative reaction is correspondingly mild and tran- 
sient. This appears to me to be one of the greatest of 
the benefits conferred by the use of avertin, since there 
is seldom any anxiety period for patient, nurse, or surgeon. 
In a few patients unusual events were noticed, and it is 
of interest to describe these in detail as perhaps throwing 
light on the question as to whether avertin in moderate 
dosage is ever really deleterious to toxic patients. 


on the heart is produced by avertin it will be a sedative 
rather than an irritative effect. 

A patient, aged 16, who was under treatment at the L.C.C. 
Thyroid Clinic at New End, had already had all four thyroid 
arteries tied by Sir Thomas Dunhiil. In spite of this she 
remained in a state of severe mental derangement, and showed 
a resting pulse rate for week after week of 140 to 180. No 
improvement was being obtained, and I therefore decided, in 
Sir Thomas Dunhill's absence, io operate in spite of the rapid 
pulse rate. She was given avertin, and immediately the rate 
fell to 120. It remained at about that level throughout the 
operation for removal of the right lobe of the thyroid, and 
rose again to 140 when she regained consciousness. Twelve 
weeks later she was again given avertin for the final stage of 
the operation, and again her pulse rate fell to a much lower 
level during the operation. Her later history was one of 
steady recovery, and she was discharged from hospital quite 
sane and with a pulse of 110. 

The sedative effect of the avertin narcosis in this patient 
was most striking and reassuring. 


A patient, aged 25, with a resting pulse rate of 100 to 130, 
was given the usual dose of avertin (0.1 gram per kilo). She 
was restless from the start, and before the operation had 
begun the pulse rate had risen to 140. The operation was 
therefore limited Io ligature of the right superior thyroid 
artery. The pulse fell to 80 to 90 within forty-eight hours, 
and seven days' after the first operation the right lobe of 
the thyroid was removed, the pulse rate on this occasion 
rising to 130. Improvement again followed. A fortnight later 
avertin was again given, and. on this occasion the pulse rate 
immediately rose to 160. Again, therefore, no more was done 
than to ligature the left superior thyroid artery.. Ten. days 
later avertin was given for the fourth time, and the operation 
was completed without causing the pulse rate to rise above 120. 

At the third operation it might have been concluded 
that the extreme rise in pulse rate was due to the avertin, 
but that' this conclusion would be erroneous seems to be 
shown by the following : 


A patient, aged 22, with a severe degree of toxic goitre 
and a resting pulse rate of 100 to 140 was treated medically 
in hospital for over three weeks without any improvement 
at all. Her pulse remained exceedingly irritable, and her 
average pulse rate was higher after three weeks than when 
she was admitted. It was therefore decided to operate in 
stages without further delay. She was given the usual dose 
of avertin, and the right superior thyroid artery was ligatured 
under local anaesthesia and gas and oxygen. The pulse rose 
to 160, and remained for three days at 150 to 160, after which 
it fell to the same level as before. A week later the 
left superior thyroid artery was tied as belore, the pulse rate 
on this occasion remaining for three days at 130 to ISO, after 
which there was considerable improvement. A fortnight later 
-the patient was given avertin for the third time, and the right 
lobe of the thyroid was removed. The reaction was relatively 
mild the pulse not rising above 140. After another fortnight s 
interval avertin was given for the fourth time, and on this 
occasion the pulse rose to ISO before the operation had been 
begun and the patient was immediately returned to the ward. 
This extreme rise in pulse rate was difficult to explain, but it 
was suggested that it might be in some way due to the repeated 
doses of avertin. It was therefore decided to perform the last 
mage of the operation without avertin, and to give only 
morphine 1/4 grain and scopolamine 1/100 grain, local anaes- 
thesia and gas and oxygen being given on the operating tab e. 
The rise in pulse rate, honever, was much as before, and for 
three days remained at 130 to 160. Within ten days after 
the operation find been completed the pulse rate was normal, 
and the patient has been virtually cured since that time. 

It appears, therefore, that this patient had an unusually 
irritable heart, and that its rapid rate was to be attributed 
to its being sensitive to minor disturbances rather than 
to any specific effect of the avertin It would appear 
indeed, from the following case that if any specific effect ] 


Summary and Conclusions 

The primary object of using the somewhat complicated 
anaesthesia technique that I have described was, of course, 
the reduction of operative mortality to as near zero as 
possible. That this object has been achieved is suggested 
by the fact that of the 220 patients -who have been 
operated on under avertin narcosis only three have died 
soon afterwards. One of these was a woman of 24, who 
was clearly acutely ill and rapidly losing ground, so that 
operation was undertaken lest worse befall. The operation 
under avertin was successfully performed without any 
undue disturbances. On the day following, however, the 
pulse rate rose to 170, and remained about this level for 
over forty-eight hours. She then rapidly improved, and 
by the sixth day after operation all danger seemed to be' 
over. On the seventh dajP, however, vomiting started, 
and the patient died twenty-four hours later in a condition 
resembling acute dilatation of the stomach. A critical 
review of the case afterwards suggested that the real 
cause of death was probably digitalis poisoning, the 
resident medical officer having given nine injections of 
digitalin 1 / 240 grain in the course of five days. 

Of the other two patients who died one had gross 
auricular fibrillation and died from heart failure a few 
hours after the operation. The other was so ill that she 
developed an acute thyroid crisis a few hours after the 
ligature of one superior thyroid artery, and quickly died. 

The immediate operative mortality among these patients 
has therefore been less than 1 per cent., and it can be 
claimed that this low figure has not been obtained by 
any selection of patients. Some of them have been 
mildly toxic, but a large proportion have been seriously 
ill, and operation has never been refused when asked for 
by a medical colleague, even when the reason for operation 
was the patient’s desperate condition. In nineteen cases 
the patient was so ill that the operation was performed 
in two or more stages. Twenty-four patients were suffer- 
ing from gross auricular fibrillation. Judged by ordinary 
standards the “ operative risk " in most cases was con- 
siderable, and I cannot avoid the conclusion that the low 
mortality is to be attributed, to some extent, to the 
systematic use of rectal avertin. 

My patients, therefore, owe a r'ery great debt of 
gratitude to the skill of the nursing staff who have 
attended them and to the anaesthetists with whom I have 
collaborated. The majority of the anaesthetics were 
supervised or administered by Dr, C, Langton Hewer, 
Dr. Frankis Evans, and Mr. Brian Rait-Smith. The 
anaesthetics at New End were given by Dr. E. A. Seymour. 
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Large numbers of electrocardiograms of attacks of cardiac 
infarction have been published, but there are relatively 
few of the brief attacks of angina pectoris. This is due. 
no doubt, to the infrequent opportunities which arise, but 
the records are of importance in throwing light on the 
mechanism of production of. the pain. 

Levine, Ernstene, and Jacobson 1 published a series of 
electrocardiograms taken during attacks of angina pro- 
duced by injections of epinephrine. They did not find 
any specific changes, the only modification being a differ- 


knowledge of the effect of the drug jtself on the electro- 
cardiograms during the attack. 

Case Records 

Case-1 - — A female, aged 62, first seen in June, 1932, when 
she complained of precordial pain radiating to the left arm. 
She had had the pain for two years, but it had become worse 
recently. It was induced by exertion or excitement, and was 
always relieved by rest. The heart was not enlarged, and the 
sounds were normal. Blood pressure: 160/SO. Prolonged 
rest benefited her, but in March, 1933, she became gradually 
worse, and during an examination of the heart she bad an 
attack which she described as being quite typical. The pain 
was relieved by ten minute.-’ rest, and with adequate rest 
she has since remained fairly well. The electrocardiograms 
are reproduced in Pig. 1. (A) was taken immediately after 

the commencement of the attack, and (B) some time later, 
when the patient was free from pain. (A) shows a depression 
of the RT interval in Leads 1 and 2, and an elevation in 
Lead 3. The amplitude of QRS is slightly increased. (All 
electrocardiograms are standardized 0.2 sec. x 0.2 cm.) 





ence in size of the ivaves without any change of direction. 
These attacks were artificially produced, aud it would be 
unwise to apply their conclusions to a " naturally ” pro- j 
dueed attack. Parkinson and Bedford- summarized the j 
literature to date, and reported five cases of brief attacks | 
of angina in which electrocardiograms had been taken | 
during and after the paroxysm. There was a depression ' 
of the RT interval and a diminution or an inversion in ' 
T wares in one or more leads. They did not suggest that j 
these changes were present in all cases. Wood and j 
IVolferth’ reported thirty cases, fifteen of which showed [ 
changes in the T wave during the attack ; seven of these I 
were severe and eight were mild attacks. The changes ! 
i onM'ted of an alteration in height of the T wave, or a 1 
change from positive to negative, and the appearance 
of a depression in the RT interval. In the electrocardio- 
grams reproduced Charts S and 12 showed the depression 
ot the RT interval. The authors mentioned this as occur- 
ring in five other cases, but no charts were given, 
bittern cases showed no change. They also completed 
a series of animal experiments, and their conclusions were 
that the majority of the attacks of angina were associated 
with a localized circulatory disturbance in the heart. The 
possibility of other mechanism was not definitely ruled 
out 

The records of four cases are given below ; all the 
patients bad an attack in the consulting room. Tito 
attacks were probably induced by excitement, as there 
w is no preceding exertion, and were relieved by rest, the 
longest time for complete cessation of pain being twenty 
minutes Amyl nitrite was not used, as there is no 


Case 2. — A female, aged 72, first seen in October, 1931, 
when she complained of substemal pain radiating in both arms, 
but worse on the left side ; duration four to five months. 
The pain was always induced by exertion or excitement, 
and relieved by rest. There was some dyspnoea at night, 
which was relieved by sitting up. The heart was slightlv 
enlarged, and was half an inch beyond the mid-clavicular line. 
There were no murmurs ; aortic second sound increased. Blood 
pressure: 250 ; 140. While tlie examination was in progress 
the patient complained that the pain was beginning. It 
developed into a typical attack, which was relieved by ten 
minutes’ rest. ^ ' rest she has since 

remained well. are reproduced in 

Fig, 2. (A) was taken at the height of the attzek, 
and (B) half an hour later, when the patient was free 
from pain. (A) shows a depression of the RT interval 
in Leads 2 and 3. The amplitude of QRS is increased. 
A further electrocardiogram taken in November. 1931 . was 
identical liith (B). 

Case 3.— A female, aged 53. first seen in March. 1932. when 
she complained of a doll, aching precordial pain radiating to 
the left arm. induced by exertion and relieved by rest ; 
duration eighteen months. Less exertion was required to 
produce the pain than a year previously. The left border of 
the heart was one inch beyond the mid-clavicular line ; there 
were no murmurs. Blood pressure: 175,95. Daring the 
examination the patient had a typical attack, which was 
relieved by rest in a vert- short time (about five minutes). A 
prolonged rest has given her freedom from pain. The electro- 
cardiograms are reproduced in Fig. 3. (A) was taken during 

the attack, and (B) following it. (A) shows a depression of 
the RT interval in Leach. 1 and 2. The amplitude of QRS is 
slightly increased. (B) shows no depression in Lead I, but 
a slight depression in Lead 2. 
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Case 4 .— A man, aged 62, first' seen in January, 1932 ; he 
complained .of substernal pain radiating to both arms, of 
six years' duration. The pain was much more easily pro- 
duced in the last year ; moderate exercise, such as light 
digging- brought it on, and it lasted for two to three minutes. 
It was always relieved by rest. The left border of the heart 
was in the mid-clavicular line ; there were no murmurs. 
Blood pressure: ISO/ 90. During the examination the patient 
had an attack, which he described as being ratjier worse than 
usual. It was relieved by twenty minutes’ rest. He now 
keeps well with adequate rest. The electrocardiograms are 
reproduced in Fig. 4. (A) was taken during the attack 

and (B) following it. (A) shows a depression of the RT 
interval in all leads, particularly' in Leads 2 and 3. 



In these four cases definite changes in the ventricular 
complexes of the electrocardiograms are demonstrated. 
These changes resemble those produced by coronary 
thrombosis. It is agreed that they are not always present, 
due, no doubt to .“silent areas" in the myocardium, 
changes in which do hot affect the electrocardiogram. 
The positive evidence adduced in the above cases and in 
those previously published points very strongly towards 
the coronary origin of anginal pain. 
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The Italian Fascist National Federation Against Tuber- 
culosis has again placed at the disposal of the International 
Union Against. Tuberculosis six scholarships at the Benito 
Mussolini Institute in Home. The conditions submitted 
are as follows : • These competitive scholarships, of a value 
of 6,000 lire respective!}’, plus board and lodging, arc- 
intended to enable foreign medical practitioners to stay 
at the Benito Mussolini Institute in Rome for the purpose 
of following a course of studies. This stage of eight 
months will correspond with the academic year (from 
November 15th to July 15th), including the usual holiday 
periods. The scholarships will preferably be awarced to 
young physicians already familiar with tuberculosis 
problems who wish to improve their knowledge of this 
branch of medicine. The kind of work undertaken at 
the Institute will be subject to an agreement between 
the director and the candidate. The publication expenses 
resulting from this work may be defrayed partly or entirely 
by the Institute. The scholarships will be awarded at 
the summer session of the Executive Committee of the 
International Union, which meets this September. No 
candidature will be considered unless it has been forwarded 
by an association belonging to the International Union 
The body representing Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
is the National Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
rulois Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square 

Tondon W.C.l, to whom applications snould be sent 
not late than July 1st, giving particulars as to age, 
qualifications, and professional experience. 
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The intensive study of calcium metabolism, for which the 
investigations of rickets and tetany carried out in recent 
years have been chiefly responsible, has not stimulated 
significantly inquiry into the part played in the organism 
by magnesium, which so closely resembles calcium in its 
chemical properties. Whereas the ^concentration of 
magnesium in serum is of the order of 2 mg. per 100 c.cm. 
as compared with 10 mg. of Calcium, its concentration 
in muscle, which accounts for so large a part of the 
body weight, is four times as great as that of calcium — 
that is, 20 mg. as compared with 5 mg. The distribution 
of the two constituents in the tissues suggests that 
magnesium plays a part in physiological processes not 
less important than that played by calcium. Never- 
theless, it is only comparatively recently that magnesium 
has been shown to be necessary to life. 

Leroy 1 found that when mice were fed on a diet con- 
taining 1.03 mg. of magnesium in 100 grams, death 
occurred in twenty-four to thirty-five days, and his work 
has been considerably amplified by Kruse, Orent, and 
McCollum, 2 who, using a diet which contained only 
0.18 mg. of magnesium in 100 grams, have studied the 
symptoms and some of the biochemical changes which 
result when rats and puppies are deprived of magnesium. 
Cramer, 13 by placing young rats on a diet in which the 
amount of magnesium was reduced to 0.632 mg. per 
100 grams, showed that degenerative changes occur in the 
kidneys as a result of magnesium deficiency. I have been 
engaged on a biochemical and pathological study of 
magnesium deprivation, and have utilized for this purpose 
a small group of rats. The findings are of interest in 
that while the convulsive phenomena described by Kruse, 
Orent, and McCollum have been confirmed, the cutaneous 
manifestations, which are regarded by these workers as 
one of the distinctive features of magnesium deprivation, 
have been entirely absent. Moreover, histological exam- - 
ination of the organs has revealed marked pathological 
changes in the liver, as well as changes in the kidneys 
somewhat similar to those reported by Cramer. 

Experimental 

A diet composed of a mixture of casein, starch, butter- 
fat, vitamins, and salts, freed from magnesium by the 
methods employed by Kruse, Orent, and McCollum, was 
given to eight young black-and-white rats weighing from 
65 to 107 grams. Four other rats, which served as 
controls, received the same diet with the addition of 
magnesium sulphate. The animals took the diet well 
and increased in weight for a short period. Later the 
weights of both test and control rats tended to remain 
stationary or to fall slightly. On the twenty-second day 
of the experiment Rat 1, which had been quiet for some 
days, was found dead in its cage, and two days later 
Rat 3 was found in a moribund condition. On the 
twenty-seventh day the first convulsions were observed 
in Rats 7 and 8, which had previously appeared entirely 
normal. After going round in circles for a short period 
Rat 8 dived under its feeding dish and went into 
generalized convulsions, a tonic being followed by a 
clonic stage. A second slighter convulsion occurred after 
the first. The convulsive attack of Rat 7 was milder, but 
otherwise similar. Both animals recovered completely 
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after an hour’s quiescence. Later in the same day 
Kat 5 had a convulsion which appeared to be induced 
by the noise made by the setting in motion of a vacuum 
pump. Two seconds later Rat 7 again went into con- 
vulsions. -In .both these animals the spasms were of 
considerable severity, and were reminiscent of insulin 
convulsions in the rabbit. The animals were hurled with 
great violence from side to side of their cages during the 
tonic stage. In the clonic stage they attempted to climb 
up the walls of their cages, but appeared to be too weak 
to do so. A phase of champing of the jaws followed, 
and afterwards the animals lay on their flanks apparently 
unconscious. Rat 5 recovered quickly, but Rat 7 had 
a few further, clonic spasms an hour later and died. 

Rat 2 died on the thirty-first day after three successive 
attacks. The clonic stages were prolonged, the forepaws 
being continuously crossed, while the jaws showed 
champing movements with drooling of saliva. On the 
thirty-sixth day Rat 4 developed oedema of the paws, 
and had a mild convulsion ; it died after a further slight 
seizure five days later. Rat S was found dead on the 
thirty-eighth day, wliile Rat 5 died rapidly after a very 
mild attack on the forty-first day. These two animals, 
therefore, survived eleven and fourteen days after their 
first observed convulsion. The sole surviving test animal. 
Rat 6, was killed on the fiftieth day ; it was never seen 
in a convulsion. The control animals, which remained 
in good condition, were killed about the same time. 

Pathological Cha.vces 

Rigor occurred very rapidly. Dissection of the rats 
failed to reveal any abnormality visible to the naked eye. 
The livers and kidneys of Rats 4, 5, and 6, -and of a 
control rat were examined,, microscopically, and the 
writer is indebted to Dr. R. Howard Mole, pathologist 
to the Royal Southern Hospital, for the histological 
details' which follow. 

Livers . — In each of the test animals the cytoplasm 
of many of the liver cells gave the appearance of being 
partially disintegrated, and had taken on a honeycomb 
structure. This change was most widespread in Rat 6. 
In this animal, too, a few scattered cells showed nuclear 
karyorrliexis. In Rat 5 the cytoplasmic change was focal 
in distribution and 'intervening cells were normal. In 
Kat 4 only slight cellular change was evident. 

Kidneys . — Rat 5 exhibited profound changes in both 
glomeruli and tubules. The capsular lumen contained a 
large amount of detritus, which had compressed and 
pushed to one side the capillary tuft. In glomeruli Jess 
severely affected the cells lining the capsule were found to 
be swollen and desquamated. No normal tubules were 
seen. The epithelium was necrotic, and nuclei were almost 
absent. There was no increase in connective tissue and 
no calcification. In Kat 6 there was a moderate amount 
of parenchymatous change in the tubule cells, and a 
similarly moderate change in the glomeruli. Rat 4 
exhibited very slight glomerular and tubular change. It 
is noteworthy that this was the only animal which showed 
any evidence of oedema during life. The renal findirr., 
resemble those of Cramer, but the degeneration is more 
widespread than in the sections illustrated by him. The 
calcification which he found so marked a feature was 
absent. 

Discussion 

The findings recorded above are in general agreement 
with those of Kruse, Orent, and McCollum. My own 
results differ, however, in one important respect. The 
American workers have described a state of intense hyper- 
aemia of the skin, which preceded the onset of the'con- 
vulsions by some days. Moreover, in those animals which 
survived for a longer period thev noted thinnin" of the 
coat and other trophic changes. In the present investiga- 


tion no vasomotor or trophic phenomena were observed, if 
the oedema noted in Rat 4 be excepted. The .weights 
of the animals were about twice as great as those of the 
majority of animals employed by Kruse, Orent, and 
McCollum. This fact doubtless accounts for the longer 
period which elapsed (twenty-one day.- or more as against 
their average of eighteen days), before the motor symp- 
toms of magnesium deprivation became manifest. The 
American workers found that only 14 per cent, of the 
vonnger animals survived the first attack of convulsions, 
but that in the case of older rats the number of survivors 
was greater. In harmony- with this observation Three - 
out of seven of the animals in the present series lived 
for periods of from five to fourteen days after the first 
attack, and may possibly have had other attacks while 
not under observation before they finally succumbed. 

A further interesting feature was that, as the experi- 
mental period became more prolonged, the convulsions 
were less severe, even though fatal results ensued. Rats 4 
and 5, the last animals to succumb, each died after a 
ver\- slight attack. In Rats 3 and 7 opacities were seen 
to form in the lens a fewy minutes before death, but 
though the eyes of all the surviving animals were 
examined by Mr. A. McKie Reid with the help of the 
slit-lamp, no pathological changes were detected, nor did 
any of the animals which died subsequently exhibit the 
premortal opacities. 

The mechanism whereby the convulsions are induced 
naturally calls for some explanation. Kruse, Orent, and 
McCollum believe that they are a form of tetany. It is 
generally recognized that deficiency of calcium upsets the 
balance of ions in the tissue fluids and leads to increased 
irritability of the nervous system, and they contend that 
the effects of magnesium deficiency, are of a similar 
character. Differences in detail between the symptomato- 
logies of calcium and magnesium tetany they ascribe to 
the different degrees of irritability of the various tissues. 
That there are considerable differences in the manifesta- 
tions of the two deficiencies is evident. In low calcium 
tetany the peripheral nerves are most characteristically 
affected, with the production of carpopedal and laryngeal 
spasm. -In magnesium deficiency the motor phenomena 
appear to result from central irritation. Thus in the 
present investigation the convulsions came on with great 
suddenness, were generalized, and, when severe, left the 
animal unconscious for a short period. Thev were, in 
fact; typically epileptiform. In this connexion it mav 
be noted that Meltzer and Auer 4 have shown that the 
injection of magnesium salts causes narcosis, and if the 
brain is depressed by an excess of magnesium it seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that it will be rendered 
hyperexcitable bv a deficiency of the same element. 

Whether the lesions in the kidneys or liver have any 
direct relation to the convulsions cannot yet be stared 
with any certainty. It seems highly probable that these 
lesions are responsible for. the changes in the blood fat 
and the terminal rise in the blood non-protein nitrogen 
which have been reported by Kruse. Orent, and McCollum. 
It may ultimately be found, therefore, that the convulsions 
are due, not to tetany, but to renal and hepatic, 
dysfunction. 

Summary 

1. Convulsive phenomena occurring in rats deprived of 
magnesium are described. 

2. The cutaneous changes reported by other workers 
have not been observed. 

. 3. Acute degenerative changes have been found in the 
liver and kidnev. 

- RrrzrzNcrs 

( I-erov. J.: C. R. Soc. dc Bio!.. I SYS, ,dv 431 
■ K yv- H j °rent, E - R " and McCollum, E. V.; Ic-jtt. Bid 
Cl: nr... 193*1. xcvi. »19 : h>33, c* 603. J 

Crur.er. \V.: Lsi-r.ce i, 193^. ii, 174. 

-Icluer, S. J., and Auer, J.: Amer, Jozitr.. PLysicL, 1905. 3$$. 
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THREE CASES -OF CATARRHAL JAUNDICE DEMON- 
STRATING THE INCUBATION PERIOD 
The clinical similarity of these three cases makes it obvious 
that the patients suffered from the same disease. 

Case Is — A boy, aged 12. On January 9th, 1934, had 
pharyngitis and definite tonsillar enlargement, but no pus 
issuing from the tonsillar fauces. The uvula and soft palate 
were oedema tous. Temperature 101° F. Two daj’s later the 
throat condition had begun to settle down, when "bile appeared 
in the urine. Two days later the child became jaundiced. 
The liver at this time was enlarged and tender, but there was 
no enlargement of the spleen. The stools were pale. 

Case 2. — A girl, aged 15. On January 29th had pharyn- 
gitis, but no tonsillar infection, since these structures had been 
removed. The uvula and palate were red and oedematous. 
Temperature 100° F. Two daj's later the urine contained 
bile, but not so much as in Case 1, nor was the jaundice, 
which followed on February 2nd, so severe. 

Case ‘ 3 . — A man, aged 24. Had enlarged and red tonsils on 
February 18th, with a temperature of 102° F. The- pharyn- 
geal appearance was interfered with here because the patient 
had had a repair for a cleft palate as a child. On February 
20th the urine contained much bile, and two days later the 
patient became deeply jaundiced. His liver was enlarged and 
tender, but there was still no enlargement of the spleen. 

These patients were in the same family, and they all 
started with ‘an upper air-passage infection. The incuba- 
tion period was twenty days, and the source of infection 
the throat. The appearance of the throat was similar, 
but it is noteworthy that the girl, who had had her tonsils 
. removed, did not have such a severe infection as the 
others. * 

Birmingham. Arthur Beauchamp, M.R.C.S., L.K.C.P. 


TORSION OF FALLOPTAN TUBE DURING 
PREGNANCY 

The following case o£ torsion of the Fallopian tube, an 
example of which was described by Mr. A. McEachern in 
the British Medical Journal of February 3rd, derives 
additional interest from the fact. that the patient was 
well advanced in pregnancy. 

A woman aged 30 was admitted to the Preston Infirmary 
on December 4th, 1933, complaining of severe pain on the 
right side of the abdomen. She was about six months 
pregnant, it being her first pregnancy. The patn had begun 
about forty-eight hours before admission, ami there "as said 
to have been a rigor at the commencement 

The tongue was dry, pulse 94, temperature 98.6 F. The 
abdomen, which was enlarged to about the usual size for 
six months- pregnancy, was held rigid, but not continuously 
SO There seemed to be some tenderness all over, but it 
was most marked and definite on the right side. Sugar and 
is were reported in the urine. There did not seem to be 
anv peritonitis at the site of the pam, as the abdominal wall 
relaxed and moved normally when the patient was not 
holding herself tight. _ An enema was given, with good result. 

U The pain conKnued 1 the''n r it P day. The urine on laboratory 
examination contained JM £« "ones, 

but no pus. never g abovc 98.8° after admission. On 
temperature continued, cystoscopy was per- 

December 6th, a ^ ibaity that the pain was 

formed, ^ e th Nothing abnormal was found, how- 

dU : r ° a n tthMer passed rendii up the right ureter, and 
ever , a intravenous dvc in normal time, 

both ureters disch. s ; th t!l g pa tient anaesthetized. 

On palpating tb « a " n th " right side of the uterus, but 

r vf ot aiii thil with the patient’s illness^ Aher the 
I did not associate j decided to open the abdomen, 

Sfdid sot°S^n.of the right semilunar line. A black 


mass, the knob which I had felt, was seen attached to the 
enlarged uterus, being the swollen and congested Fallopian 
tube, the pedicle showing well-marked torsion anti-clockwise. 
The mass was about the size of an infant’s fist. The coils 
of the twist nearest the uterus were pale, those more distal 
being black, like the rest of the tube. The tube was removed 
and the abdomen closed. The patient recovered,' and was 
discharged on December 23rd. There was no glycosuria 
subsequent to the operation. She reported fit' at an ante- 
natal clinic at the end of January, and is expecting admission 
to the maternity department about March 20tli. 

The first report of pus in the urine after ward examina- 
tion was probably in error, as none was found subse- 
quently on repeated examination. According to the 
diagram accompanying Mr. McEachern’s account of his 
case the whole length of the tube appears to have been 
twisted. In the case Just described the twist was con- 
centrated in the narrow pedicle. 

W. McKerrow, M.B., F.K.C.S.. 

Surgeon, Royal Infirmary, Preston. 


CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER IN A BABY 
Cirrhosis of the liver is rare in childhood. Graham 
Forbes’ records the occurrence of forty cases among 
5,500 post-mortems carried out at Great Ormond Street 
over a period of forty-live years. The cases that have 
been recorded have mainly occurred in later childhood, 
and the youngest case that I have been able to find 
in the English literature in which the diagnosis was con- 
firmed by post-mortem examination is the one recorded 
by Sir Thomas Barlow in I SSI, 1 in which the condition 
was seen in a baby of 18 months. . In the following case 
the condition was found post mortem in a baby 1 year 
old, and therefore seems worthy of record. 

The baby was bom on January 15th, 1932, and was full- 
time and -weighed 8 lb The pregnancy and labour were 
normal. It was breast-fed, and progressed normally till the 
age of 8 months, when it weighed 17 lb. At that time, how- 
ever, while still on the breast, it commenced to go downhill. 
It changed from being a happy and contented baby, and 
became fretful. There was no vomiting or diarrhoea, and it 
continued to take its food well. It was then admitted to 
another hospital without a definite diagnosis being made. 
On January 2nd, 1933, it was admitted to a lever hospital 
with a diagnosis of nasal diphtheria, and was discharged on 
January 21st. 

On February 8tli the child was admitted to Hammersmith 
Hospital. It was then extremely marasmic and restless. 
Temperature 100.6°, pulse 168, respirations 32. There was 
a small haemorrhage in the left cheek, and a swelling in the 
lower part of the left forearm, which x-ray examination 
showed to be due to callus from an old fracture. Two days 
later the child was very collapsed, and bad head retraction 
and a haematemesis. On lumbar puncture clear fluid under 
pressure was obtained. The child died the same day. 

On post-mortem examination the liver was found to be 
yellow, and contained several small haemorrhages. It pre- 
sented the typical " hobnail ” appearance found in adults 
in cases of multilobular cirrhosis. The microscopical report 
was as follows: ’’ Fatty degeneration, and fine-fibred coarse- 
meshed fibrosis of liver. The cirrhosis is almost certainly due 
to toxic absorption.” The spleen was large and congested, 
and the kidneys were fatty. Haemorrhages were present in 
the stomach. The intestines presented no abnormality, and 
there was no mesenteric lymphadenitis. Tile lungs showed 
bronchopneumonia. 

The aetiology of this case presents an interesting 
problem. In most of the cases described in the literature 
there is a definite histor 3 ' of alcohol, usually in the form 
of spirits, having been given. In the case described by Sir 
Thomas Barlow gin had been taken over a prolonged period, 
and Ernest Jones 3 found that alcohol had been adminis- 
tered in every single one of seventy-two cases reported in 
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the literature. In the case described above no such history 
was obtained. Apart from the illnesses mentioned, there 
had apparently been no other aetiological factor, such as 
gastro-enteritis, in which a fatty liver is commonly found. 
There had been no previous jaundice. Unfortunately no 
Wassermann reaction was done, but there was no other 
evidence of syphilis. In the absence of further definite 
knowledge one can only explain the condition on the 
vague theory of “ toxic absorption.” 

I am indebted to Sir Thomas Carey Evans for permission to 
publish this case, and to Dr. tv. G. Barnard for the histo- 
logical report. 

Razszsca 

1 Forbes, J. Graham: Transactions of the Pathological Society of 
London. 1906. Ivii, 347. 

* Barlow, Sir Thomas: British Medical Journal. 1SS4, ii, 359. 

* Jones, Ernest. Bnt. Joitni. Child. Dis.. 1907, iv, 1 . 

Bryan Williams, M.B., F.R.C.S.Ed. 


CYST OF THORAX OUTSIDE THE PARIETAL 
PLEURA* 

The patient was a man aged 63, who died In November, 
1933, with extensive carcinomatosis (possibly primary) of 
the liver. Radiographic examination of his thorax during 
life had shown two closely adjacent spherical bodies (one 
larger than the other), situated just above the diaphragm 
in the left outer part of the thoracic cavity. These had 
been likened to two billiard balls. The post-mortem 
examination showed, besides the carcinomatosis of the 
liver and ol some lymphatic glands, that the spherical 
radioscopic shadows were due to a bilocular, serum-con- 
taining cyst The cyst (see figure) was situated in the 
loose conntctivc and fatty tissue above the extreme left 
part of the diaphragm (on which it rested) ; it was outside 
the parietal pleura, which covered it. The lung was 
indented by the cyst, but there was no adhesion of the 
tno layers ol the pleura over it. 



Mo p-inl E tarn manor.. — The wall of the evst wa 
fibnui-. with .in endothelial lining — a single layer of cell 
m 'nine parts, stratified endothelium in others ; outsid 
U.I- uiirauWi' tissue, with some fat and many solitar 
I> nipli Mules containing well-marked Flemming’s " gert 
centri- Seme of these lymph follicles actually forme 
t’>rt ot the cyst wall, reminding one of the ' iiitimat 
Motion ot Ivinphadcnoid tissue to the cyst wall in man 
i.i- - ol -o-.alltd branchial cysts of the neck. 

—Tin- bilocular cyst seems to have been du 
t, i i once dual ab.uormahtv of development— namelv th 
tenuition o t two pleural pockets— which afterwards b. 
c in 1 ' co.np.ct. K cut oft from the mam pleural cavitc 
It a. in correct in this view, the evst in this case ma 

to certain serous cysts of the periton-un 

utn, a . 11 - kind with endothelium similar to that limn 
it', pint. -muni We have not found anv publish" 
ii> -c npt'on similar pleural evsts. ’ ~ 
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ENDOCRINE SYNDROMES 
Professor Noel Fees singer's introductory remark to his 
Physiopathologie des Syndromes Ertdocnniens' that 
endocrinology is " rapidly becoming a science where im- 
precision is united to fantasy,” prepares us for a certain 
Gallic crispness of style. But when the reader finds the 
statement that “ pathology is in effect the kingdom of 
endocrine interdependence,” he may take alarm and feel 
that here is an enthusiast indeed. We may hasten to 
reassure him, for the author extends the sphere of endo- 
crinologv so widely as to make it practically synonymous 
with internal metabolism, in which case we may be pre- 
pared to accept his statement. Thus he includes the 
spleen, the kidnevs, and the reticulo-endothelial system 
in this category, in addition to all the functions of the 
liver. Perhaps where the subject is specifically that of 
syndromes, this may be justifiable, and jt certainly widens 
the scope of the book. 

We are interested to note that the syndrome usually 
known as Frohlich’s is labelled also with the name of 
Babinski. This is historically correct, for Professor 
Harvey Cushing has recently reminded us that while he 
and Frohlich were working in Professor Sherrington’s 
laboratory in Liverpool in 1900, Babinski, unknown to 
either of’ them, published the first case of this syndrome 
that was recognized. Frohlich, returning to Vienna ;n 
the next year, reported a similar case more fully, which 
excited much attention, and so his name has generally 
been associated with it. Babinski, however, has un- 
doubted priority. It is, in a way. unfortunate that both 
these authors reported cases of chromophobe adenomas as 
being responsible for the syndrome, because this led to 
a very sinister prognosis being attached to it, whilst we 
now realize that there are many cases of Frohlich's syn- 
drome which are due to a delayed differentiation of the 
chromophobe cells. A chromophobe adenoma will imperil 
the eyesight, but such a diagnosis should not be mace 
in the absence of pressure symptoms and an enlarged 
pituitary fossa. 

Another interesting point in nomenclature is the revived 
tendency to apply the name of von Recklinghausen to 
generalized osteitis fibrosa. IBs name has been so long 
associated with another syndrome that it is rather 
confusing to apply it to cases of hyperparathyroidism 
producing bony changes, for although he recognized these 
changes, he did not know of their association with the 
parathyroids. 

Enough has been said to show the wide range covered 
in this book, which we can cordially recommend as an 
interesting presentation of the subject. 


SURGICAL NEUROPATHOLOGY' 


Vi e have received the first two volumes of ChtrurgiscUe 
Keuropathologie. by Prolessor L. Pul’seit, director of 
the I nivcryity Nerve Clinic in Tartu (Dorpatj. This 
important work is based on the author’s thirtv vears’ 
experience as neurologist and neurological surgeon not 
only in peace time, but also in the Russo-Japanese War 
and in the Great War. 

The first volume, in two parts, deals with the peri- 
pheral nerves ; it comprises 662 pages, and is divided into 
a general section and a special section. In the general 
section are described the most important anatomical and 
physiological details, and the general surgical pathology. 
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of the peripheral nervous system. The surgical approach 
to each peripheral ' nerve is then given in detail, with 
explanatory diagrams, followed by a description of the 
operative procedures which, can. be carried out on nerves. 
The various methods of nerve testing are described in 
detail. The special part is devoted to wounds of the 
peripheral, nerves, noth the results of operative treatment, 
tumours of the nerves and their treatment, operations 
on the peripheral nerves for certain reflex conditions, and 
various operations that can be carried out on the nerves 
for the diminution of pain, including the injection and 
operative treatments of the different forms of neuralgia 
of the various nerves. Volume ii comprises injuries and 
diseases of the spinal cord, and of the spinal column in 
so far as the latter affect the former. The ‘.general part, 
comprising 233 pages, is devoted to a description of the 
anatomy and physiology of the spinal cord, the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, -modem methods of diagnosis, and the 
symptomatology of the surgical diseases and injuries- of 
the spinal cord. The special part consists of nearly 
400 pages, devoted 1 to an exhaustive account of the 
injuries and diseases of the spinal cord, spinal column, 
and the spinal meninges, and their surgical treatment. 

These two volumes are profusely illustrated with 
drawings and plates, many of them coloured, and the 
work as a whole embodies the author's immense experi- 
ence .in this branch of medicine. All neurologists and 
neurological surgeons will look forward with pleasure to 
the appearance of volume iii; " The Brain,” ' and 
volume iv, " The Sympathetic Nervous System,” which 
will complete Professor Puusepp’s monumental contribu- 
tion to the literature of surgical neuropathology. Tlie 
publisher is J. G. Kruger, Riiiitli, 11, Tartu (Dorpat), 
Esthonia. 


" ANNALS OF MEDICAL HISTORY ” 

The second number of this year’s Annals of Medical 
History, 2 edited by Dr. Francis Packard, opens with an 
article by Sir Humphry Rolleston, being a lecture 
given under the Chadwick Trust and the Association 
France-Grande-Bretagne on April 8th, 1932, entitled “ The 
Progress and Pioneers of Preventive Medicine.” The cover 
bears the portrait of W. T. G. Morton, the partner of 
Horace Wells, and the frontispiece is that of the less 
famous C. T. Jackson, who claimed to have invented 
both ether anaesthesia and the electric telegraph. The 
lives of these and of others, such as Crawford W. Long, 
who gave ether in f842, four years before Morton, and 
S. F. B. Morse, who in 1S32 invented the electric tele- 
graph, are sketched by Dr. A. H. Miller in an article 
on the controversies connected with these inventions. 
Jackson, who had been a companion of Morse on a forty- 
days’ voyage across the Atlantic, before the invention was 
published, and the teacher of Morton at the Harvard 
Medical School, was versatile but unsatisfactory, and 
spent the last seven years of his controversial life in a 
lunatic asylum. Captain F. L. Pleadwell, who in 1916 
was stimulated by Sir William Osier to go into the 
activities of " that remarkable philosopher and physician 
Wells of Charleston,” has supplied a life with much in- 
formation and some previously unpublished letters of 
the author of the Essay on Dew, who, though horn in 
Charleston, spent most of his life in London. In a glimpse 
of seventeenth century medicine, as gathered from La 
medtcina difesa (1699) of A. F. Bertini, professor of 
medicine at Florence, Dr. Lynn Thorndike packs into 
less than two pages, supplemented by references and notes 
covering the same area, a maximum of condensed know- 

3 Annals of Medical History. New Series, vol. vi. No. 2, March, 
, ...j Edited bv Francis R. Packard, M 13 New York. Paul 13 
Hoeber Inc. ; London r Bailliere, Tindall and Cox. (Pp. 95-192 ; 
illustrated. Volume of six numbers, £2 15s. ; single number, 
12s. 6kl.) 


ledge. What Shakespeare ' knew about medicine, and 
especially about mental disorder, is considered at length, 
with 179 references, the result of much literary research' 
by Dr. Irving I. Edgar. An attractive analysis of the 
medical wisdom, as shown in his works, of Bret Harte, 
who became a clerk in a- drug store when 19, is made by 
Dr. L. J. Bragman, and Dr. Jerome Head deals in a 
similar manner with the medical allusions in Don Quixote, 
which, he says, has contributed an. adjective to- every 
language, but is more known, than it is read. Dr. Joseph 
Walsh continues his study of Galen's writings and the 
influences which inspired them. 


PATHOGENESIS OF TUBERCULOSIS 
Dr. Auguste LuMifeRE has written a book entitled Tttbery 
culosis : Infection - — Heredity 3 to show that our current 
ideas on the pathogenesis and epidemiology of tubercu- 
losis are quite wrong. His main thesis is that the chronic 
tuberculosis of adolescents and adults is due solely to 
infection occurring during foetal life with the tubercle 
bacillus in its acid-fast or in its filterable form. The 
arguments he brings forward to support this view are 
many and varied, and some of the weaknesses, of our 
conventional ideas are fully exposed. To contest ade- 
quate!}' each of the points he makes would require a book 
nearly as long as his own. We can merely suggest here 
that (1) the existence of a filterable, infective, and patho- 
genic stage in the life-history of the tubercle bacillus has - 
never been satisfactorily demonstrated, and that the most 
' reliable workers in this country, in Germany, and in the 
United States of America, who have taken the trouble to 
avoid the numerous technical errors surrounding its so- 
called demonstration, have failed to obtain evidence of its 
existence. (2) His attempt to discredit the tuberculin 
reaction as a specific index of infection is unconvincing: 
cattle statistics alone show the almost invariable existence 
of a macroscopically demonstrable tuberculous focus in 
positively reacting animals. (3) He has failed to account 
for, or so far as we can see even to mention, the peculiar 
distribution of the human and bovine types cf tubercle 
bacilli in the cervical, tracheo-bronchial, and mesenteric 
glands at different ages, which is very difficult to explain 
on any hypothesis other than that of post-partum in- 
fection by the alimentary route with bovine and by the 
respirator}' route with human type bacilli. (4) He affords 
no explanation of the abolition of tuberculosis of bovine 
origin in Toronto as the result of pasteurization of the 
milk supply. 

The- word "infection ” is used very loosely throughout 
the book, and indeed it is often impossible to know 
whether Dr. Lumidre is referring to the mere deposition of 
tubercle bacilli in the tissues, to their latent multiplica- 
tion, or to their production of frank disease. Without 
such a definition many of his most arresting statements 
are meaningless. Great care is taken to call in the aid 
of statistics to disprove one of our current conceptions — 
namely, the frequency of conjugal tuberculosis, but the 
author has carefully avoided subjecting to statistical exam- 
ination many of the points he wishes to prove himself, 
such as that tuberculosis occurs in the children of tubercu- 
lous parents who are not expectorating tubercle bacilli. 
The main value of the book lies in showing how very 
incomplete our knowledge still is of the epidemiology of 
tuberculosis : its main fault is in arguing logically from 
unproven and incomplete premisses. It should not be 
difficult, using the author’s method, to prove that measles 
is inheritable. After all, adults exposed to it rarely 
contract the disease, and conjugal measles must bo very 
uncommon. 

3 Tuberculosis : Intcctwn-.X l Credit v , By A. Lunuere. Second 
edition. London: J. Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 1933. 
(Pp. 261. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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REVIEWS 


FIRST LINES ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
Nature, M.D.* by Dr. Rickard Kovacs, is exactly the 
type of popular book for which at present there is an 
acute need. One has only to watch modem sun-bathers 
at any holiday resort to be aware of the recent widespread 
recognition of the value of physical methods in the preser- 
vation of health. With the increasing application of 
physical methods in the treatment of disease has come 
the inevitable exploitation of apparatus by commercial 
firms. Almost every newspaper displays advertisements 
of apparatus for self- treatment by so-called " sun ’ lamps, 
etc., or has notices of the facilities provided by societies 
of well-intentioned extremists for all-the-year-round sun- 
bathing. 

The intelligent layman who is anxious for guidance 
in these matters will welcome Dr. Kovacs ’s book, which 
gives an unbiased account, in non-technical language, J 
of the remedial uses of light, heat and water, massage, 
exercise,, and electricity. Emphasizing the fact that any 
physical measure which is powerful enough to do good 
is equally likely to be harmful if improperly used, the 
author issues a warning against the self -prescription of 
measures which may be dangerous, and describes con- 
ditions in which simpler applications are helpful, and may- 
be justifiably self-applied. He gives sufficient emphasis to 
the fact that competent diagnosis must naturally precede 
any course of physical treatment. 

On reading the chapter on water, those who have hoped 
for magical cures from medicated baths or spa waters will 
iorgivc the author for disillusioning them, because he tells 
them so honestly what can actually be expected from the 
different kinds of bath treatments. His discussion of 
natural and artificial sunlight is especially valuable, and 
his advice about sun-bathing most opportune — it should 
prevent much ill-advised and painiul burning. The ex- 
posure times advocated for American sun-flooded beaches 
could advantageously be lengthened by bathers in this 
country. Dr. Kovacs 's book should fulfil its purpose 
admirably in giving the public the information it needs 
in order to benefit most fully from the renewed interest 
in physical therapy. 


BOOKS ON PAEDIATRICS 
Dr. J. Poucel of Marseilles has written an interesting 
monograph on Hypertrophic Pyloric Stenosis in Infants 5 
which contains a strong plea for the priority- of Fredet as 
the inventor of pyloroplasty. The general contents of 
the book are in agreement with the customary teaching in 
Great Britain, and the insistence upon operation as offer- 
ing the only chance to severe cases is a good point well 
made On one aspect of the subject the author must be 
criticized : lie gives an excellent account of the risks of 
alkalosis in pyloric stenosis and then in a later section 
advocates sodium bicarbonate solution for gastric Ravage 
when tins 1 ? required. This book belongs to Masson’s 
Practical .Medicine and Surgery Series. 


A recent member of another current French • series 
(Monographs on Paediatrics) is called " Pneumococcal 
Pleurisy in Childhood,”* by Drs. M. Pehc and A. Z. 
Roigier. This follows orthodox lines, and is a useful 
practical guide. The term “ parapneumonic ” is u-ed 
lor those eases where the empyema occurs simultaneouslv 
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with the pneumonia, and is the equivalent of what is now 
called synpneumonic ” in English-speaking countries. 

Another addition to the literature on the diseases of 
children is The 1933 Year-Book of Paediatrics d edited by 
Drs. I. A. Abt and A. F. Abt. As in previous years this 
proa-ides a useful summary of the year’s literature, with 
a sprinkling only of references- to work in this country. 
It is difficult to understand why the recent publications 
on anaemia bv Professor Leonard Parsons and his 
colleagues, for example, have not been noticed, unless it 
is that the weekly medical journals are held to contain 
all the main contributions on paediatrics, there being far 
more references to these tharr to the special periodicals, of 
which the Archives of Disease in Childhood is not the 
least important. 

The fourth edition of Modern Methods of Feeding in 
Infancy and Childhood , 5 by Drs. Donald Paterson and 
J, Forest Smith, has also recently been published, and 
in the preface it is claimed that the principles and prac- 
tice have been simplified so as to make the book useful 
to the intelligent mother and “ nannie.” This being the 
author’s intention we suggest that in the next edition 
they would do well to devote their first chapter to breast- 
feeding.' 

Notes on Books 

A Handbook of Psychiatry ,* by Dr. John H. Ewen, is 
intended to present, in a synoptical form, those principles 
of psych : atry that are of importance at the present time, 
and to epitomize the more recent knowledge of this branch 
of medicine. The volume aims at giving as complete an 
account as possible in small compass of the salient features 
of the subject of ‘mental disorder, and to this end sections 
on mental deficiency, the psychoneuroses, and the legal 
aspect of psychiatry- have been included. The author 
observes that while a synopsis of this kind cannot replaco 
a textbook it can provide a means of rapid revision and 
a methodical presentation of salient facts. This view 
would seem to be justified, and no doubt Dr. Erven’s 
synopsis will be found useful to those who are preparing 
for a diploma in psychological medicine. 


Starch’s Volumetric Analysis 1 ’ is a textbook for students 
of pharmaceutical, medical, and general chemistry. It 
is chiefly remarkable lor the number and variety of 
chemical reactions on which as principles are founded 
the methods described. The subject is treated more from 
an academical standpoint than from that of the practising 
analyst. Thus it would seem that an analyst mav need 
to discover for himself in some cases points of’ detail 
not mentioned in the text, to which regard must be paid 
for obtaining trustworthy .conclusions. This is not to say 
that the work is devoid of helpful comment. On the 
contrary, it contains much important information relating 
to conditions for which the methods are valid as well as 
warnings about the effect of disturbing factors. It pro- 
vides amply for the needs of students, and it affords to 
those who practise volumetric operations, in work of 
definitive purpose, a useful and varied choice of principles 
for application to unusual problems. An appendix givi n- 
tabulated directions for qualitative analysis s'hould 
render the book a useful students’ companion. 


■ In a volume entitled No. 4 Canadian Hospital. The 
Letters of Professor J. J. Mccker.cie from the Salonika 
Front ; zeith a Mem oir by his Wife,- 1 the carlv history 
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o£ the University of Toronto contingent, which went 
out to Salonika in 1915, is sketched in part, and’ from 
a personal point of view, in the letters written by tire 
Professor of Pathology at Toronto- to his wife. These 
letters cover the period up to July, 1916, when Mackenzie 
returned to England, and, after doing some work with the 
late Professor T. G. Brodie on the lungs during recovery 
from chest wounds, took up again his teaching for the 
winter session at Toronto. Unfortunately he had, while 
in the East, picked up an infection which eventually led 
to his death in 1922, at the age of 57, from endocarditis. 
His devoted wife gives an intimate and graphic account 
of a very interesting personality. Of pure and dis- 
tinguished Scottish stock, he was originally a biologist, 
and while bacteriologist' to the Provincial Board of Health 
proceeded to the degree of M.B. at Toronto in 1889, and 
in the following year was appointed professor of pathology 
and bacteriology in his own university. There is a 
resemblance between the early training of Mackenzie and 
of the late Professor J. G. Adami, whose life was also 
written by his wife in 1930, and who held the corre- 
sponding chair at McGill, Montreal, from 1892 until the 
outbreak of war took them both to Europe. They both 
took a very broad view of pathology as a branch of 
biology, and organized their departments at a time when 
their chairs became whole-time appointments. Mackenzie 
was devoted to research, but temperamentally was very 
cautious in publishing his results, and, like Adami, was 
versatile and had many outside interests, especially 
artistic. 

The Students' Pocket Prescriber'- has now reached its 
tenth edition, having been published first in 1882. The 
editor, Dr. D. M. Macdonald, is to be congratulated on 
the long life of this little work. The present edition has 
been revised throughout in accordance with the changes 
introduced by the British Pharmacopoeia, 1932. The 
volume contains a large amount of varied information, 
the most important feature being a list of nearly GOO 
different prescriptions. On the whole these prescriptions 
follow the classical tradition rather than the modern 

movement tow ards simplicity. , 
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Preparations and Appliances 


CERVICAL FORCEPS AND CLAMP FOR TUBAL 
INSUFFLATION 

Mr. F. Neon Reynolds, F.R.C.S.Ed. (London, W.), writes: 

The instrument illustrated was devised to facilitate the 
operation of insufflating the Fallopian tubes. It consists of 
two pairs of vulsellum forceps connected by a telescopic cross- 
piece, carrying a quick-thread clamp for holding the uterine 
cannula. Each vulsellum is provided with a cup-and-ball 
mounting connecting it to the cross-piece, thus allowing 



Dinpletely free and individual movement in any direction. 
!v this means the cervix can be seized in any place or 
osition which may be required to close the cervical canal 
ghtly round the uterine tube. 

The methods of use are as follows: 

1 When using a Provis uterine cannula, or any other of 
milar pattern, the forceps are taken apart and the one not 
wrviiw the clamp is fixed to the anterior lip, the other to 
m posterior lip. After this the forceps are reconnected, 
he Uterine cannula is passed into the cervical canal, and its 


stem placed between the disks of the clamp. The cannula is 
now pressed firmly into the cervix with sufficient pressure to 
block the canal, and, while pressure is still maintained, the 
clamp is tightened up. The complete: unit of forceps and 
cannula can now be left fixed in position without being held. 
This leaves the hands of the surgeon free to manipulate the 
insufflator or auscultate the abdomen, should he so desire. 

2. When using a uterine cannula of Forsdike’s pattern, or in 
the case of a patulous or torn cervix, it is necessary to adjust 
the grip on the cervix in order to close the canal round the 
cannula before fixing the cannula in the clamp. In such cases 
each vulsellum can, if required, be turned over in order to 
obtain a side-to-side grip of the cervix to give a satisfactory 
closure of the canal. 

The instrument was made for me by Messrs. Allen and 
Iianburys, Ltd. 


A NEPHRECTOMY CLAMP 
Mr. W. K. Irwin, F.R.C.S. (London, W.), writes: 

In the operation of nephrectomy I have sometimes found 
that the clamp slipped off the pedicle after the kidney had 
been removed. With a view to avoiding this accident, which 
may be serious, I have designed the instrument shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is made somewhat on the 



pattern of Thomson-Walker’s renal pedicle forceps. The 
crushing surfaces of the instrument bear chevron-like serra- 
tions, which grip the part firmly, and at the same time tend 
to prevent transverse spreading of the pedicle. The jaws are 
three inches long and the shanks six and a half inches long. 

The clamp has been made in accordance With my suggestions 
by Messrs. Down Bros., St. Thomas’s Street, S.E.l. 

Amertan 

Amertan (Eli Lilly and Co., 2, Dean Street, W.l) is a jelly 
for the treatment of burns. It contains 5 per cent, tannic acid 
and one part in 5,000 of merthiolate. The latter is a new 
organic mercurial germicide. The value of the tannic acid 
treatment of burns is now fully established, but various writers 
have pointed out the desirability of combining antiseptic 
treatment with the tannic acid treatment, and this prepara- 
tion provides the combined action. The manufacturers supply 
a -useful brochure which gives a short and clear account of the- 
principles of tannic acid treatment of burns and- full details 
regarding the proper method of employing amertan. 

Amytal 

Amytal (Eli Lilly and Co.) is the proprietary name for 
isoamylethyl barbituric acid, a compound that has been synthe- 
sized and investigated in the Lilly Research Laboratories. 
The sodium salt of this compound has been extensively used 
as an intravenous anaesthetic in animals and also for human 
surgical anaesthesia. The experience thus obtained has shown 
that th% drug has a relatively wide margin of safety and has 
little tendency to produce toxic side-effects. The manu- 
facturers recommend it as a hypnotic in insomnia and as 
a soporific and sedative. The hypnotic dose recommended is 
from to 6 grains. 

Extralin 

Pulvules extralin (Eli Lilly and Co.) contain a liver- 
stomach concentrate for use in pernicious anaemia. The 
discovery of the value of liver feeding in pernicious anaemia 
led to an extensive search for potent liver concentrates. It 
was next discovered that human gastric juice acting on meat 
produced a substance which has a similar action to liver or 
liver concentrates. Investigations in the Lilly Research 
Laboratories showed that the potency of liver or liver extracts 
could be greatly increased by digestion with stomach tissue, 
Extralin has been prepared by the last-mentioned method, 
and has a potency per unit weight about three times that oi 
potent liver extracts. The preparation is standardized by 
clinical tests on cases of pernicious anaemia. The daily dose 
recommended Is 6 grams (twelve pulvules), and this has air 
action equivalent to 250 grams of raw liver. 
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CHEMICAL TRANSMISSION OF 
NERVE IMPULSE 

In his Linacre Lecture, which %ve print in the current 
issue of the Journal (p. S35), on the chemical trans- 
mission of the effects of nerve impulses. Sir Henry Dale 
has given a concise history of certain new conceptions 
that are changing our ideas on some of the most funda- 
mental subjects in physiology and pharmacology. The 
behaviour of the nerve-muscle preparation of the frog 
and that of the specific nerve endings of the autonomic 
nervous system have been worked out exhaustively, and 
these studies have themselves led to greaf and important 
developments in both physiology and pharmacology. 
The theories held as to the mode of activity of these 
two systems would seem to stand on a most solid basis ; 
yet they are now being ruthlessly attacked, with no 
respect for their antiquity or for the fact that upon 
them so much has been built. 

The change of electric potential in nerves and muscles 
that accompanies excitation was one of the first physio- 
logical problems to be subjected to accurate quantita- 
tive analysis, and the results thus obtained suggested 
that the transmission of the excitation from nerve to 
muscle was a purely physical process. During the 
present century, however, evidence has accumulated 
which indicates that nerve stimulation liberates minute 
quantities of chemical substances around the nerve 
endings, and that this causes excitation or inhibition 
of the structures which the nerves supply. This hvpo- 
thesis was first advanced in 1904 to account for tire 
mode of action of the sympathetic system, but it was 
not until 1921 that definite experimental evidence for 
the theory was brought forward by Loewi. He first 
showed that the effects on the frog’s heart of vagal 
stimulation were due to liberation of acetylcholine 
and those of sympathetic stimulation to the liberation 
of adrenaline. Subsequent research established these 
facts in regard to the action of autonomic nerves on 
a wide variety of glands and muscles. All this work 
dealt with the endings of non-medullated. post-ganglionic 
nerves, but during the last few years further evidence 
has gone to show that the medullatcd motor nerv 
endings function in a similar manner and also set free 
acetylcholine: it also appears probable that an 
identical change takes place at the central endings of 
sensory nerves. 

The general trend of this work, some of which is 
only a few months old, is summarized by Sir Henry 
Dale in the following sentences: " In anv case, the 
evidence, even so far as it has been obtained, seems 
to give promise that we may soon be able to complete 


the picture of the transfer of excitation, at all c\to- 
neural junctions in connexion with the peripheral 
nervous system, bv the liberation of chemical trans- 
mitters ” ; and " We get an impression of the cholin- 
ergic mechanism as having the more general applica- 
tion in the functions of the nervous system, and 
probably an earlier origin in evolution, and of the 
adrenergic mechanism as a more specialized and 
probably a more recent development. * These con- 
clusions are of the greater interest because the lecturer 
himself is responsible for no small part of the worr. 

which the new theories are based. The whole 
subject is at present in the course of extremely rapid 
development, and hence many of the conclusions must 
regarded as provisional. The new conceptions, as 
we have said, imply a drastic revision of ideas about 
many of the fundamentals of physiology' and pharmaco- 
logy'". At present they do not appear to have any 
immediate clinical application, but past experience 
teaches that any important advance in basic theories 
leads sooner or later to an amplification of our 
powers to combat disease. 


THE COMPOSITION OF FOOD 

The grave abuses in the adulteration of food which were 
brought to the light of day by a Select Committee in 
1S55 prompted remedial legislation which was largely 
ineffective until the passing of the comprehensive Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act in 1S75. The Public Health 
(Regulations as to Food) Act of 1907 empowered the 
central health department to condescend upon more 
detailed protective measures, and finally' in 192S the 
Food and Drugs (Adulteration) Act consolidated the 
previous legislation. At the present time a limited 
number of foods are defined by statute or regulation, 
the legitimate sources and composition of certain others 
are laid down, and the addition to foods in general of 
preservative substances and colouring matters is pre- 
cisely' controlled. Now the Departmental Committee 
on the Composition and Description of Food, in its 
report just issued, 1 expresses the view that it is desirable 
that the law should be altered so as to enable definitions 
or standards to be prescribed, or declarations of com- 
position to be required, for articles of food other than 
liquid milk. 

Enactments along these lines are in operation in 
foreign countries and in some of the British Dominions. 
In the South African Union fifty articles of food, and 
in Canada 150, are defined and standardized. The 
witnesses whom the committee called were in general 
favourable to changes in the law of England, though 
they revealed diversity of opinion as to the scope of 
j any new measures. Strong evidence was led in opposi- 
I tion to the use of misleading descriptions,. and in support 
j of the declaration of the composition oi infant and 
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diabetic foods. The members of the Departmental 
Committee themselves, while answering as above the 
question put to them in their terms of reference, con- 
sider that the case for the extension of standards to all 
articles of food is not made out. They think that in 
a large number of cases the housewife, when she makes 
her purchase, does now get an article which, in terms 
of the Food and Drugs (Adulteration) Act, is of the 
nature, substance,' and quality she asked for, and that 
she would not be a scrap better off -for a multitude of 
standards of declarations of composition. In other 
instances, standards and declarations are necessary' for 
the protection of the consumer. Nevertheless, while 
it is, right that the public, when buying, should know 
what they are getting, elasticity must be allowed in the 
preparation of many' articles, and in any event it is 
obviously' useless to prescribe requirements conformity 
to wlpch cannot be checked by chemical analysis or 
other accurate means. Flavour, for example, cannot 
be standardized, and of the merit of some commodities 
the purchaser himself is probably the best judge. 

The committee thinks it important, as various 
witnesses maintained, that people buy'ing infant and 
invalid foods should know what these contain. For 
sweetmeats as a group declarations of composition- are 
not essential. Though toffee now, as it seems, is no 
longer usually' made from butter, the purchasers of it 
appear still to be getting what they want as in day's 
gone by. The committee takes a serious view of the 
misleading nature of some food advertisements and 
food labels. It agrees with the strong opinions expressed 
on the point by some of the witnesses, and it adopts 
a recommendation advanced by the Food Manu- 
facturers' Federation that claims made in advertise- 
ments should be deemed to be part of the package 
label. It thinks, too, that in the retailing of pre- 
packed articles the law 7 should afford the retailer more 
protection against the risk of prosecution than it does 
at present. While the committee does not suggest the 
formation of a Standing Advisory Committee having 
for its sole concern the administration of the Food and 
Drugs Acts, as had been suggested by the Society of 
Public Analysts in the event of all articles of food being 
made subject to regulation, it entirely agrees that no 
new standards should be laid down without giving to 
manufacturers and all others concerned the fullest 
opportunity of submitting their views on any proposal, 
and it thinks that where there is wide divergence 
between the parties interested the matter should be 
referred to a committee of three independent persons, 
who would hear evidence and report their findings to 
the Minister of Health. 

The whole report of the Departmental Committee 
is moderate in tone, and its suggestions are reason- 
able alike in scope and substance. The recommenda- 
tions put forward, if given effect to, should add to 
the efficiency of food control with a minimum of 
disturbance to current arrangements, which, it is 
generally' admitted, have hitherto usefully served the 
public interest. ■ 


MENTALLY ABNORMAL DELINQUENTS 

The problem of the prisoner with a slight degree of 
mental disorder or deficiency' is one of the most trouble- 
some with which the prison medical officer' is con- 
fronted. Dr. W. Norwood East, one of H.M. Com- 
missioners of Prisons, writes in their report for 1932* 
that magistrates do not ahvays deal as they' should 
with mentally abnormal prisoners. The general prac- 
I rice, as he says, is that when the Bench suspects that 
an accused person’s mental condition is not normal 
he is remanded for inquiry, and a medical report is 
submitted to the court at the second hearing. Certain 
courts, however, says Dr. East, sentence an offender 
to imprisonment even when they' have reason to believe 
that he is defective or insane. For example, a man 
was sentenced to three months’ hard labour for indecent 
exposure, and the magistrates expressed a wish that 
the prison medical officer should keep him under 
observation with a view to his certification as a mental 
defective. However beneficial such a sentence might 
have been for the protection of the community, a short 
; remand while arrangements were being made to admit 
Alim to" an institution would have been no less pro- 
: tective to the public and fairer to the prisoner. This 
1 particular man, say's Dr. East, was not defective ; he 
would therefore have been sentenced in the ordinary 
'way on the second hearing. 

Although in certain cases a prison may be the only 
1 place in which to detain a defective who is a public 
' danger, it is not usually' necessary' to sentence to 
imprisonment a defective charged with a minor offence. 
Dr. East quotes a case in which the Bench sentenced 
an old man to seven days’ imprisonment for begging, 
in spite of the report from an experienced medical 
officer that he was insane ; the man was certified from 
prison. Moreover, magistrates sometimes sentence an 
offender to imprisonment asking that he may' be kept 
under- observation during the. currency' of the sentence 
so that the court may be informed of his mental condi- 
tion before he is released. Although, legally speaking, 
a prisoner is amenable to trial and conviction whatever 
his mental state, provided he is fit to plead and knew 
what he was doing when he committed the crime, Dr; 
East rightly points out that informed opinion to-day 
expects a court to consider the mental condition of the 
offender before it sentences him. The court cannot do 
this unless it knows the mental condition of the 
prisoner before it passes sentence. There are, he says, 
three groups of convicted prisoners: those whose 
mental condition is (a) normal, (b) abnormal but un- 
certifiable, and (c) certifiable. Obviously the placing 
of members of the first group under mental observation 
should be avoided whenever possible. In the second 
group, although the medical officer may not be able 
to help the court, the court should none the less be 
informed of relevant medical facts. Offenders in the 
third group should only be imprisoned if their safety 

■ Cmd 4553. Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the 
Directors of Convict Prisons for the \ear 1932. London. li.M. 
Stationery Office. 1934. (Is. Gd. net.) 
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or that of society demands it. . Some courts, when 
asking that a prisoner be kept under observation, 
furnish no information to help the medical officer. 
Naturally, the more the doctor knows about the case 
the better, and Dr. East commends the practice of one 
important court of sending the prison medical officer 
information on the printed request form. The diffi- 
culties on both sides are very great, htagistrates are 
busy, and a treatment which is desirable from the 
medical point of view may be impracticable or wrong 
from the point of view of the law. On the other hand, 
the prison medical officer is always up against the 
problem of deciding whether the mental inefficiency of 
a given prisoner is due to mental deficiency in the 
sense of the statute, which requires that the condition 
shall have existed before the age of IS years. 

The question of how far inefficiency is due to mental 
defect is a very difficult one, and part of the even wider 
question of the whole relation between mental abnor- 
mality and Crime. A better treatment of delinquents 
will only be achieved as magistrates come to appreciate 
more clearly the medical implications of their task, and 
as psychiatrists become more familiar with the legal 
system which the courts have to administer. This 
approach- from both sides is being assisted to a large 
extent by the Medico-Legal Society, but this country 
is exceptionally backward in its appreciation of the 
essential partnership of the doctor and the lawyer. 
Only when a medico-legal institute is established in 
London will this problem and other similar ones 
be on the way to solution. 
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electrical mechanism as when ordinarily used. The 
running expenses are estimated at four dollars a day, 
and the initial cost of conversion is not high. A simple 
form of gas analysis apparatus is an essential feature 
of the converted incubator, arid it is claimed that an 
intelligent nurse can leam to use this in two afternoons. 
Dr. Samuel Amberg, in commenting 3 upon the new 
apparatus, points out the vulnerability of premature 
infants to disturbances causing anoxaemia; and, because 
such respiratory' difficulties may come on at any' time, 
infants below a certain weight in the paediatric section 
of the Mayo Clinic are now placed immediately' in the 
oxygen incubator, where they' remain for two weeks to 
a month. He considers that, although the number of 
infants so far treated has been small, the results have 
justified the title of " life-saving " for the apparatus. 
It has also proved of value when, for one reason or 
! another, infants who were not premature needed 
oxygen. An example of this is quoted by this author 
- in a further communication, 3 where he describes the 
use of oxygen therapy’ for a 7-veeks-old infant who 
was having severe attacks of whooping-cough and 
cyanosis, really to aid the latter. To his surprise this 
stopped the attacks of coughing and moderated the 
course of the disease. For older children, given through 
a suitable mask, oxygen was found to be effective in 
stopping a given paroxysm or set of paroxysms, -though 
not, of course, curing the disease. Oxygen alone appears 
to be much more effective than carbon dioxide alone, 
and is apparently' the beneficial element of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen mixtures when used for whooping- 
cough. __ 

THE FATHER OF BRITISH DERMATOLOGY 


OXYGEN THERAPY FOR INFANTS 
The respiratory difficulties of the newborn, and 
especially of the premature infant, present a problem 
in therapeutics which has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. A recent report 1 suggests that oxygen therapy' 
is of value, and Dr. \Y. M. Boothby of the Mayo 
Clinic has described a modification of the Hess 
incubator, using it as a miniature oxygen chamber. 
He points out the three fundamental principles on which 
modem investigations on the structure of oxygen tents 
and the like have been based: continuous administra- 
tion of a constant concentration of oxygen within 
narrow limits of variation, accurate knowledge of such 
concentration, and reasonable cost as regards both the 
structure and its operation. The standard Hess incu- 
bator, according to the present plan, is converted into 
a miniature oxygen chamber mainly by arranging an 
airtight top, fitting into a trough to make a water seal. 
Oxygen is supplied from a large cylinder through a 
flow-meter, and the aim is to keep this gas at a con- 
centration of 50 per cent. In the present apparatus 
this is achieved by a flow of about 12 litres per minute 
for two and a half to three and a half minutes, and 
thereafter at a rate of 1 lo 2 litres per minute. For 
very small infants this rate of flow suffices to prevent 
undue accumulation of carbon dioxide and keeps the 
humidity from rising too high. The temperature of 
the incubator is kept at the desired lev el by the same 
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Dr. H. Haldin-Davis has contributed an interesting 
article on Robert Willan to the British Journal oj 
Dermatology and Syphilis .* Dr. Willan was a Quaker 
physician bom near Sedbevgh; in Yorkshire, in 1757. 
He settled for a time at Darlington and moved after- 
wards to London, where he gained a large practice in 
Bloomsbury’ Square. Phthisis and tabes mcsenterica 
led him to Madeira, where he died in 1S12, after living 
in the island for two years. Willan was the first in this 
country to make a satisfactory' nomenclature of diseases 
of the skin, and for it he was awarded the Fothergillian 
gold medal of the Medical Society of London in 17S0. 
He is remembered as a' physician, but little was known 
of him as an individual. Good fortune led Dr. Haldin- 
Davis to make the acquaintance of Miss Man- E. C. 
Howell, the last surviving descendant of Dr. Willan. 
From her he has obtained eleven letters, some written 
by Willan himself, some by the hand of his wife, and 
one by his son. She has also drawn his attention to 
three portraits of Willan: one she gave to the school 
at Sedbergh, one to the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, and one to the Medical Society. Dr. Haldin- 
Davis has also secured a copy of Willan’s bookplate, 
his medicine chest, and a rubbing from his tombstone 
in the British cemcterv at Madeira. For the las* he 
rhanks the Rev. W. Graham, the English chaplain, and 
the veteran Dr. Michael Grabham, 'to whom Madeira 
owes much. The memorial has long since been removed 
from the actual grave, the exact position of which is 
* Loc . c: t. 7 ? - 1 33. ~ ’ 

l 2 cit.» 103. 
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unknown, and it now stands one of a row of -similarly 
displaced- tombstones. Dr. Haldin-Davis ' entitles his 
communication “ Some Personal Relics of Robert 
Willan." He deserves thanks- for the collection and 
preservation of these relics of a physician about whom 
comparatively little was known in spite of the good 
work he accomplished. 


INCOME TAX AND WHOLE-TIME APPOINTMENTS 

A member has called attention to the hardship arising 
out of the fact that though the subscriptions payable 
to the British Medical Association, and to medical 
defence societies can be treated as allowable deductions 
for tax purposes by members in general practice, such 
deductions are refused in the case of individuals assessed 
for salaries received from hospitals, public authorities, 
etc. 'The equity of the claim is nearly, if not quite, 
the same in each case, and the difference lies in the 
application of the statutory rules. The leading case 
on the point was decided in 1925, and is quoted as 
Simpson v. Tate. 1 The facts were that Dr. Tate, a 
county medical officer, claimed to deduct his subscrip- 
tions to certain professional societies, and it was 
admitted that it was not a condition of his employment 
that he should be a- member of those societies, though 
such membership was customary for county medical 
officers. Mr. Justice Rowlatt pointed out that to' be 
allowable the payments must be brought within the 
rule of Schedule E, which restricts the deductions to 
expenses wholly, necessarily, and exclusively incurred 
in the- performance of the duties of the office, and gave 
a very decided opinion against granting the allowance. 
He said: " This gentleman . . . is continually keeping 
himself qualified very properly and rightly by keeping 
himself abreast of all the highest developments and 
knowledge of the day. But when one looks at it 
closely one sees that that is not in the performance of 
duties. ... I think that all subscriptions to pro- 
fessional societies and all taking in of professional 
literature and all that sort of expense ... are things 
which can none of them be allowed.” The case was 
fully argued: Mr. Justice Rowlatt was a judge of 
special eminence on income tax questions, and it may 
be assumed that his decision could not be upset by 
further action in the courts ; in any event, a case 
would have to be taken to the Court of Appeal, because 
the Simpson in Tate decision would almost certainly 
be regarded as binding in the Division;'. 1 Court. As 
a result we are left with the difference between the 
greater leniency of the Schedule D rule applied to a 
general practitioner and the greater strictness of the 
Schedule E rule as judicially interpreted. Of course, 
if appointing bodies would make it a condition that 
their medical officers should belong to the B.M.A., 
then those officers could legally deduct the amount of 
their subscriptions, but it may be doubted whether 
many bodies could be induced to pass the necessary 
resolutions. Coming to appointments more subject to 
medical control it may be assumed that while most 
mental hospital boards would desire their medical 
officers to be members of the Royal Medico-Psy cho- 
logical Association, they might nevertheless feel some 
hesitation in making such membership a necessary 
condi tion of employment. The case of lecturers and 
1 Reported 1 1025) 2 K.B. 21-1. 


teachers is perhaps not clearly' covered- by the Simpson 
v. Tate judgement, but is in some respects similar to 
that of M.O.’s, and a test decision would, we fear, 
prove unfavourable, even if the initial difficulty' of 
raising the legal, costs could be overcome. Many' years 
ago this . distinction between the Schedule D and the 
Schedule E rules was more irritating, because it was of 
wider application ; but the acceptance by the Board of 
Inland Revenue of the convenient practice of including 
the income from minor medical appointments with the 
general eamings has enabled most practitioners to 
escape from the application of- the narrow and restric- 
tive Schedule E rules. For the whole-time medical 
officer, or official, however, there is no escape, and 
there seems no available means at present of avoiding 
the hardship, unless the appointing authority' chooses 
to pass a resolution requiring membership on the part 
of its officers. We must admit that it is difficult to 
frame rules for a tax of such widespread incidence - as - 
the income tax which shall avoid creating a justified 
sense of inequity' ; y'et the indirect value of the work 
of professional societies to those for whose well-being 
the medical officer is responsible needs no emphasis, 
and though the amount of the subscriptions paid by 
any one individual may not be large, the high rate of 
tax makes the hardship distinctly' perceptible. ' 


A LOCAL GOVERNMENT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

The Municipal Year Book' has now become an amazing., 
compilation. From a modest volume of less than four . 
hundred pages it has grown until in the current edition 
it contains 1,527. There can scarcely be a volume of 
its kind which gives more complete and accurate 
information concerning the field it covers. The claim 
that it is " an authoritative survey and a permanent 
record of the principal events in connexion with local 
government during a memorable y'ear ” is entirely 
justified. It is up to date in every respect, except - 
that, as it was not possible to delay publication in 
order to include the results of the triennial elections of 
county' councils in March last, these have been printed - 
as a special Supplement, and will be sent gratis to 
every purchaser of the Year Book who asks for it. • 
Not only' does the volume contain a large amount of- 
information about every' local authority in England and 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, and the Irish Free 
State, but in almost all cases it gives a complete list of 
members and officials of these authorities, whether 
counties, municipalities, urban or rural districts, or 
joint authorities of various kinds, such as those for 
hospitals, for port sanitation, and for sewerage and 
water. Its interest and usefulness are by no means 
confined to its function as a work of reference for names 
and statistics, indispensable as- this is. There are equally 
valuable surveys and articles dealing with many' aspects 
of education, of health work of all sorts, of housing 
and slum clearance, of libraries, museums, and art 
galleries, of public assistance, and indeed of every 
department of local government activity'. There is a 
legal section reviewing the relevant law cases of the 
y'ear, and one dealing with recent Acts of Parliament, 
Statutory' Orders, and Regulations. There is even a 
summary of the report and findings of the Departmental 


The Municipal Year Booh, 1934. Edited bj' James Forbes, 
London; The Municipal Journal Ltd. (30s. net.) - 
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Committee on Sterilization. To all those who are 
interested in local administration, whether in the sphere 
of health, education, public assistance, or other work, 
and whether actively engaged in such administration or 
no, possession of this book, or at least ready access to 
it for consultation, would seem almost essential. To 
have produced it is a wonderful achievement. 


THE COST OF HOSPITAL BUILDING 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has just 
published a report on the cost of hospital building 
which was prepared by a special committee appointed 
by the institute to submit evidence to the Ministry of 
Health Departmental Committee on the Cost of 
Hospitals and Public Buildings. The R.I.B.A. com- 
mittee was composed of five members of the archi- 
tectural profession, each of whom has had long and 
wide experience in the design of hospitals, and of one 
Fellow of- the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. The 
report, a pamphlet of thirty-one pages, is concerned 
primarily with non-teaching general hospitals, but it 
will be found that many of the incidental recommenda- 
tions made by the committee apply equally well to 
teaching, mental, and specialist hospitals. After a 
general discussion of standardization in hospital design 
the committee formulates a basis on which a true com- 
parison of costs can be made, and then deals briefly 
with special forms of construction. A large part of the 
middle of the report is given to a consideration- of the 
most economical disposition of buildings on a site and 
of departments within a building scheme. The whole 
document will prove of interest and value to even-one 
concerned with the planning and construction of 
hospitals. It can be obtained from the R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, W.l, for Is. 6d. (post free). 


THE ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE COUNCIL 
We print elsewhere a summary of the first annual 
report of the Academic Assistance Council, formed a 
year ago to help those university teachers and investi- 
gators " who, on grounds of religion, political opinion, 
or race were unable to cany on their work in their 
own country.” The record of work done is creditable. 
From the funds raised by the council itself, forty-nine 
scholars and men of science have been provided with 
means to continue their work for a year, and, through 
other agencies, maintenance grants for ninety more 
displaced university teachers have been found. Extracts 
from reports made on the work of some of these men 
and women show that the scientific work being done 
by them is of the highest quality. Unfortunatelv, the 
need which led to the formation of the council is not 
less than a year ago ; it may be greater, and, unless 
further financial assistance is available, even those now 
being helped cannot be helped further. The council 
has construed its obligations strictly: those whom it 
has helped have been scholars and' scientific workers 
whose labours were of benefit to the whole world. 

There may be— indeed, there must be differences of 

opinion as to the desirability or practicability 0 f 
encouraging medical or other professional men to settle 
in countries where the supply of qualified persons is 
adequate. There can be no difference of opinion as to 
the folly of letting exceptional ability in the field of 


research run to waste.' The Academic Assistance 
Council should therefore command the support of -all 
who value learning and research, and view with dismay 
the waning of intellectual freedom in so many parts 
of the world. - 

CONFERENCE OF VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 
A conference of the voluntary hospitals of Great Britain 
and Ireland, organized jointly by the British Hospitals 
Association and the Incorporated Association of Hospital 
Officers, will be held in London from June I3th to 16th. 
The formal opening on Wednesday, June 13th, at 
10 a.m. bv the Prince of Wales in the Council Chamber 
of the Guildhall will be followed by discussions on 
voluntary hqspitals, past, present, and future, and on 
out-patient departments. On the morning of June 14th, 
in tire Goldsmiths’ Hall, the functions of the cottage 
hospital, and the hospital and its architect will be 
discussed ; and on June 15th, in the Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, hospital administration on the Continent, and co- 
operation between voluntary and municipal hospital 
services. On the last morning the annual meeting of 
.the British Hospitals Association will be held in the 
Ciothworkers’ Hall, followed by a discussion on some 
aspects of almoners’ work. The Duke of York will 
preside at the annual dinner in the Guildhall on 
June 14th, and each afternoon will be devoted to visits 
to hospitals and other institutions. 


A CLINICAL RESEARCH UNIT 

The Middlesex Hospital has just received from Mr. 
S. A. Courtauld a gift of £15,000 to found a clinical 
research unit, under direction of the medical school 
council, for the intensive and exclusive investigation of 
such diseases as may from time to time be selected. 
The unit will consist of small wards of one to three 
beds — in all, fifteen to twenty beds — a .clinical lecture 
theatre, test rooms, “and other offices, under the control 
of the heads of the Institute of Pathology, the Courtauld 
Institute of Biochemistry, and the Department of 
-Physiology, in collaboration with members of the 
medical staff particularly interested in the diseases or 
conditions upon which' it may be decided to concentrate 
the scientific resources of the hospital, medical school, 
and research laboratories. . Mr. Courtauld’s gift of 
£15,000 to found a clinical research unit adds one more 
to his large benefactions to the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School. It is without precedent in this country 
for a medical school to be given direct access to, and 
(under the ultimate responsibility of the Board of 
Management for its patients) a large measure of control 
over, beds in the associated hospital. By this means 
the professorial staff will have more immediate contact 
with patients and their illnesses, and it is hoped that 
the fruits of laboratory work will be carried even 
more quickly into the wards. Patients, too, in this 
unit will have the advantage of a stay prolonged, 
when advisable, far beyond what is possible in the 
general wards. 


The annual oration before the Medi cal Societv of 
London will be delivered by Professor George E. Gask, 
on “Clean Wounds, Ancient and Modem,” at 
II, Cnandos Street, \V., on Monday, Mav 14th, at 
-S.30 p.m. 
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The following points .are put forward, at the suggestion 
of a medical referee, in the hope that they express fairly 
some of the difficulties and anomalies regarding occupa- 
tional dermatitis, its diagnosis, and certification. Such 
difficulties are' equally realized by the general practitioner, 
the employer and his insurance company, by the employee 
and his union, by the dermatologist who investigates and 
reports, and finally by the medical referee who is called 
in to the disputed cases. 

The Word " Dermatitis ” 

- To one who has been concerned in many types of 
dermatological problems in connexion with the Workmen's 
Compensation Act it appears a deplorable fact that the 
name " occupational dermatitis " has by usage and 
familiarity frequently been replaced by the name 
" dermatitis.” One frequently hears of, and reads, 
certificates to the effect that .the sufferer is affected with 
dermatitis. The writer has even been asked by a county 
court judge, " Will you please tell me whether this man 
has, or has not, dermatitis." The employment of the 
unqualified noun causes much confusion in the lay mind 
and in the unspecialized medical mind. The exact inter- 
pretation of the word " dermatitis ” is not clear even to 
dermatologists, who have a varied conception as to its 
limitations. In ".compensation " circles the word has 
acquired an almost unholy significance, and often implies, 
without comment, that a sufferer from dermatitis is one 
who has a skin inflamed as a direct result of, or accelerated 
and/or aggravated by, occupation (the all-inclusive " dust 
or liquid "). Attempts to prove in the witness-box that 
“ dermatitis " is an extremely loose word, of no water- 
tight definition, and a word which might rationally be 
applied to every disease of the skin would only lead to 
worse confusion. It must be agreed that the etymologic- 
ally correct interpretation of the word is " an inflamma- 
tion of the skin." Such inflammation may be internal 
or external in origin: it may be brought about equally 
by the toxins of scarlet fever as by exposure to chemical 
irritants. 

Further, to define exactly as to what should be included 
in the phrase “ occupational dermatitis ” is no easy 
matter. There can be no question as to the correct 
inclusion of such conditions as “.dye-workers' dermatitis " 
in which synthetic dyes cause direct irritation of the 
epithelium. But an opinion as to the share of blame to 
be allocated to a recognized irritant in an individual case 
is but rarely easy. 

Interpretation in Certain Cases 

As a concrete example one may consider a mackintosh 
worker of 60 years of age and thirty years of uninterrupted 
employment, who has .been accustomed to apply rubber 
solution with bis fingers in the making up of garments 
without skin- injury. For no apparent reason he develops 
an eruption on his fingers, which proves easy to cure by 
simple protectives as long as the man remains away from 
work. The rash reappears within a few days of his 
resuming his previously innocuous occupation. One can 
place three interpretations at Jeast u P on these facts: (1) 
The individual has developed a chemical substance in 
his skin which reacts with explosive force to a primary 
external- irritant with which he comes into contact— that 
is, a specific sensitization has occurred. (2) Many years 
of “exposure may have brought about some change in 
the physical character of the cells of the skin or in the 
activity or nature of the local skin secretions. Such 


change or changes have. resulted in an impaired resistance 
to many different and non-specific external agents. These 
agents were hot irritants prior to the local changes. 
(3) The changes mentioned in this last interpretation may 
have resulted from inherent metabolic, endocrine, or 
senile changes in the individual, apart from previous 
exposure. They have brought about, -however, an exactly 
analogous lack of skin resistance. 

The first interpretation on any given case should rightly 
permit compensation, but not always the latter two. It 
would, however, be a capable witness who could differen- 
tiate conclusively between the three concepts to the 
satisfaction of either lay or. medical jurisdiction. Distinc- ' 
tion between the first two groups is of importance, since 
the degree of 'compensation is involved. In Group 1- 
specific sensitization results in the man relinquishing one 
particular occupation. In Group.2 non-specific irritability 
| precludes the worker from a very large number of different 
occupations, since there are very few, if any, occupations 
of manual type which do not involve the use of substances 
reported as having acted as irritants. 

To exemplify these different groups. A- confectioner 
called upon to mix pastry by hand may develop an 
unusual superficial response to flour proteins — such an 
individual could be safely employed later in any trade 
other than baking and confectionery. If. however, .the 
dermatitis from which he has suffered has been due to 
prolonged exposure to water, to soap, and to friction, 
and his skin has become locally unstable, the individual 
would be precluded equally from work as a car cleaner,, 
as a dye-worker, a coach painter, or a cement-worker. 
This local instability of skin implies development in the 
skin of some single, antigen which is produced with equal 
facility by widely varying mechanical and chemical 
irritants. Such antigen, blood-borne, may act as an 
irritant to the skin of other areas of the body. 

Individual Skin Reactions 

A further anomaly in the interpretation of “ occupa- 
tional dermatitis ” lies in the varying types of skin to 
be found in the apparently healthy. Not only does the 
human skin vary from individual to individual in its 
physical characteristics, hut it varies widely in its response 
to chemical irritants. Certain concentrations of simple 
substances, such as picric acid and perchloride of mercury, 
act injuriously on every skin — lesser concentrations irritate 
fewer, and some affect only a very small percentage. 
These groups are cleariy more likely to develop skin 
trouble. Certain skins are unable to withstand excessive 
washing after work in which dust or oil is encountered. 
The writer calls to mind a case of recurrent " occupational 
dermatitis ” cured by marriage. The naive explanation 
given by the sufferer was that he did not need to wash 
so vigorously now that he had " finished courting." 
Employers are at present called upon to accept full 
responsibility for a departure from the normal which is 
an inherent and not an acquired change. A reversal of 
this opinion is unlikely, since the law reads that accelera- 
tion or aggravation by work of a disease entitles the 
workman to compensation. , 

Considerable difficulty and liability for divergence of 
medical evidence results from (1) cases of general out 
breaks which occur after exposure to local irritant ; (f 
cases in which relapses occur in the absence of exposur 
to the original supposed irritant. A working, bu 
admittedly hypothetical, theory as to aetiology lies i 
the conception above mentioned that a non-specific antige! 
may be devSoped by the skin in response to variou 
primary" irritants. An example of this conception w-ouli 
be found in the case of a gardener who develops acut 
dermatitis of the hands from sensitization to primula 
Such dermatitis may be followed in a varying period by 
a morphologically similar general outbreak on the trunl 
and limbs, areas not directly exposed to the primary 
antigen. This would appear to be the result of the 
production of some substance derived, from damaged skin 
on the hands. Improper treatment of the original areas 
will almost invariably produce an exacerbation of the 
distant areas of inflammation. As a natural sequence to: 
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tliis the sufferer may develop a similar widespread eruption 
to other locally applied irritants, even soap and water 
at later dates. The cutis as a whole is sensitized to 
products of damaged epithelium on the bands. Are such 
cases to be regarded as " occupational " in all subsequent 
outbreaks, or is the individual suffering from a condition 
of unknown aetiology which was provoked on the first 
occasion by a substance encountered at work, but which 
might equally well have been produced by a dietetic in- 
discretion or a severe infection of the scalp? Is the 
original spark responsible lor every subsequent conflagra- 
tion on the grounds that it has rendered a hitherto non- 
inflammable substance explosive, or was that substance 
explosive previously? 

Legal Asuects of Dermatitis 

Some criticism may perhaps be made regarding the 
methods by which cases come under notice, and the legal 
processes therein concerned. A simple example of possible 
injustice would be the following. 

A baker develops an outbreak of dermatitis. The 
dermatitis may affect his hands and lace, and may be of 
almost any aetiology. The man hears of a workmate 
who had " occupational dermatitis " and sees the factory 
surgeon. If he does not do so his panel practitioner, on 
stopping the man from work, gives a certificate stating 
non-committally — ■“ dermatitis or eczema." The man's 
union, noting his occupation, naturally fails to differentiate 
between post hoc and propter hoc, and refers him to 
the factory surgeon. The latter, grossly underpaid for a 
detailed examination and investigation, may fail to realize 
the wide difference between “ eczema in a baker " and 
" Inker's eczema," and grants a certificate. Yet the 
eruption may equally be due to a week-end in the man's 
potting shed handling primula or fertilizer. After a case 
is reported the insurance company usually refers the man 
for an opinion to a dermatologist. He will often first 
sec the case many weeks after onset, and is discouraged 
from approaching the man's own medical attendant, and 
still more irom questioning the factory' surgeon. The 
form of certification contains no detail of any help, and 
usually consists of names, addresses, and initials placed 
against the phrase " dust or liquids." 

Should the dermatological opinion differ from that of 
the fa, tory surgeon the case is referred to a medical referee. 
This last is usually a widely experienced and conscientious 
gi n< ral medical consultant, who is asked to adjudicate in 
a large number of different types of cases, varying from 
nutn rs' nystagmus to silicosis. He can hardly be expected 
to have an intimate knowledge of the many rarities and 
dittuulties over which the dermatologist himself is often 
puzzled, and yet his opinion is final, even in the absence 
ol the documentary detailed reports which the two 
opposite opinions have made. There does not appear 
to ho any method by which he can openly discuss the 
i i-e ami its problems with the other medical men 
111 ' oil * d 

Hie alter remits of acceptance of liability are again 
oil, n , onlumig As n matter of practice it is almost 
impossible t" deal fairly towards an individual who has 
hid an a, , opted " occupational dermatitis," but who 
i -iiiimns to develop further attacks of skin inflammation 

O' ainr the original attack, and frequcmlv vears after 
»\p. 'in, to tiie supposed cause. 

The Remedy : A Dermatologist Paxel 

Hie remedy for some of the above anomalies is 
p, ill ip- 1 topian. It is suggested that a case of suspected 
■ , upatumai dermatitis" is referred by the certifving 

I.,, !■ r\ surgeon without definite decision to one of a panel 
,,i a, rm. 1 t, .legists. The latter should be asked to decide 
I,' 1 . 1 , ms Ot " patch " and other tests as to whether the 
. u option ill question is a specific eruption associated with 
", 1 „ or is a constitutional eczematous manifestation 
1 h W.-ihmuis Compensation Act makes no direct 
r : -n {*> tlu* important question of idiosvncntsv nor to 
7 constitutional eruptions provoked bv work. 
K. a rlrig the phrase "long and continued exposure" 


with definition as. to time might be helpful. The point 
at issue would appear to be: ‘‘'Would this man have 
developed a skin eruption whatever his occupation, or is 
the long and continued exposure the causative factor. 

Decisions of this nature can only be attempted by a 
dermatologist, and perhaps the above suggestions ox 
a " dermatologist panel " for each circuit would be 
helpful. As an alternative procedure, an adequately 
remunerated certilying factory surgeon should be provided 
with a form on which he could set out in detail the lull 
history- and the exact distribution ol the rash, and his 
grounds lor opinion should be submitted and the blame- 
worthy substance named. The form should pass through 
the hands ol the employer, who must describe in detail 
the occupation ol the claimant and the procedure adopted 
at work. Mention should be made of probable chemical 
irritants. These documents might then be submitted to 
the medical referee, who. in consultation with a dermato- 
logist, could give a decision. These latter two should have 
the power to compel in-patient observation for the testing 
ol reagents on that particular skin, and simultaneous 
treatment could be given. Their xeport would enable a 
county court judge to arrive at an equable opinion. 
Failing this, it would appear possible in county court 
cases for the " opposing " dermatologists to forward a 
joint report to the judge. 

The writer, after considerable experience of this type 
of work, has yet to be concerned in a case where there 
was real divergence of dermatological opinion, however 
wide the breach may appear to become alter skilled 
examination and cross-examination by experienced 
barristers. 


DOROTHY TEMPLE CROSS RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS IN TUBERCULOSIS 

The Dorothy Temple Cross Research Fellowships in Tuber- 
culosis for 1934-5 will shortly be awarded by the Medical 
Research Council, and applications should be lodged with 
the Council not later than June 1 st. 

The object of these Fellowships, as defined in the trust 
deed, is to give special opportunities for study and research 
to persons " intending to devote themselves to the advance- 
ment by teaching or research of curative or preventive treat- 
ment of tuberculosis in all or any of its forms.” Candidates 
must be British subjects, and must possess suitable medical, 
veterinary, or scientific qualifications. They must also be 
able to produce satisfactory evidence of thc-ir ability to make 
good use of the opportunities offered by the Fellowships. 

The Fellowships will preferably be awarded to candidates 
who wish to make their studies or inquines outside the borders 
of Great Britain. They will be awarded for one vear as a 
rule, but in special cases may be renewed. The value of the 
Fellowships awarded will depend in each case upon the 
standing and qualifications of the candidate, but will not be 
less than £350 per annum, payable montlilv in advance. 
Travelling and some incidental expenses will be paid in 
addition. 

It may also be possible to award a Senior Fellowship of 
considerably greater value to a specially well qualified candi- 
date wishing to undertake an intensive study of some parti- 
cular problem of tuberculosis at a chcsen centre of work ui 
another country. 

Further particulars and forms of application are obtainable 
from the Secretary, Medical Research Council. 3S Old Oaten 
Street. Westminster, S.W.l. 


The council ol Epsom College will shortlv award a 
pension of £30 a year to a dulv qualified medical man of 
no. less than 55 years ol age. If the candidate i; a single 
man or a widower his income, independent of anv allow- 
ance from the College or from the Koval 'Medical 
Benevolent Fund, must not exceed £500 'per annum. 
Forms of application should be obtained forthwith from 
the Secretary. F. psora College, 49, Bedford Square. W.C.l 

AT r - n „ U f be reiurn « 3 completed to him not later than 
-Hay 
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INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A YEAR'S WORK IN NEW QUARTERS 
The annual meeting and luncheon of the Institute of 
Medical Psychology, London, was held at the Wharncliffe 
Rooms on May ,7th. 

At a preliminary business meeting Sir Henry Bracken- 
nuRY, the chairman of the council, said that 1933 had 
been a year of importance and change in the history 
of the Institute. It was the first complete year of work 
in the new building in Malet Place. It had been also 
marked, to everyone’s great regret, by the resignation of 
Dr. Crichton-Miller from the position of honorary director, 
owing to the pressure of other work. The Institute itself 
and the work which centred in it were in large measure 
the outcome of his vision and of his practical mind. The 
foundation of the Tavistock Clinic in 1920 was an inevit- 
able step in medicine and sociology, but that inevit- 
ableness did not detract at all from the gratitude which 
workers in this subject felt to Dr. Crichton-Miller. 
Fortunately he remained as honorary senior physician 
and a member of the council. In succession to the 
directorate they welcomed Dr. J. R. Rees, who also, 
by his vision and his practical mind, was more than 
any other man responsible for the achievement of the 
intermediate step in the Institute's 'history represented 
by the present admirable premises.' Some of them were 
already looking forward to still larger and' more suitable 
premises in which the Institute of Medical Psychology 
would take its proper place in the life of London and of 
the country. 

Sir Henry Brackenbury added that the work of the 
Institute was both healing and preventive. In any 
problem of medicine healing was not to be achieved 
without at the same time accomplishing prevention. 
Every one of the cases treated at the Institute had 
potential tragedy behind it, which was often averted. 
He stressed also the educational achievements of the 
Institute, which he hoped would have' its place in the 
British Post-Graduate School now in process of establish- 
ment under the auspices of the University of London and 
the London County Council. The main hospital in 
Hammersmith would certainly not be able to cater for 
all the different specialties in medicine which would be 
required for teaching purposes, and there might have to 
be certain outlying institutions associated with particular 
specialties, so that it was hoped that the Institute in due 
course might become a constituent part of the Post- 
Graduate Medical School. But the educational work of 
the Institute was not confined to the medical profession. 
It included classes and courses for social workers such as 
clergy and others, and the achievement of co-operation 
and co-ordination in this respect was not the least of the 
cervices which the Institute was rendering. It was men- 
tioned at the meeting that the Institute had been able 
nearly to balance its budget, and that its volume of 
permanent support seemed to be increasing slightly. The 
relatively happy financial position, however, was due 
only to the fact that the majority of the workers were 
entirely honorary, while many of the others gave valuable 
service for quite inadequate remuneration. The number 
of new cases dealt with in 1933 was 893, and the hours 
of treatment reached the record figure of 14,500. 


The Stage as a Psychotherapeutic Medium 

rhe company then adjourned to luncheon, where the 
ncipal speaker was Dame Sybil Thorndike, who gave 
vivacious account of her experiences as an actress in 
ation to psychology. She said that it was natural to 
jnose that one’s own particular job or special concern 
»red a panacea for various ills, but if the purpose of 
-cholo<rv "-as to enter understanding^ into other 
mle’s lives, motives, and deepest feelings, then she 
lueht the dramatic profession out of its experience had 
nothin" useful to contribute to this subject. It was 
actor ? s business to get " inside the skin of somebody 
1 and to see things through that other person s eyes, 
thing must be hidden or repressed or kept dark 


when one was impersonating. Every quality, good or 
bad, must be known to the player. In ordinary life men 
and women succeeded fairly well in wearing a mask what- 
ever their inward torments or ecstasies ; such a mask 
would be fatal to the stage. She had found great 
advantage to herself in impersonating others. For two 
years she had experience of a theatre where plays were 
produced the theme of which was fear and terror, and 
although she had suffered previously from nightmare, 
she had no such visitation while acting in such drama. 
She got it “ out of herself ” by means of those shapes 
and forms of fear which she had to represent, and she 
learned that that was also the experience of some of 
those who witnessed the play ; they were released from 
obsessions. The hidden thing being brought to light on 
the stage, those participating, on either side of the foot- 
lights, were able to “ throw it off.’* Nothing was better 
for a difficult child than to get it to pretend to be some- 
body else. Dame Sybil also said that, once having played 
a character, it was impossible to dislike the character, 
however loathsome it might appear. For the under- 
standing of other humans there was nothing like 
impersonating them. 

Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare, M.P., added a few words. 
As a junior Minister associated with the Ministry of 
Health he paid a tribute to the work done by the 
Institute. He was glad that the work was increasingly 
recognized, and he hoped that presently the larger local 
authorities would have clinics where skilled doctors were 
available to treat anxieties and worries in their com- 
mencing stages. 

The closing address was given by Dr. J. R. Rees, 
medical director of the Institute. He described the 
Institute as a place where people with complex frightening 
illnesses came, always by individual appointment, to work 
quietly with their doctors in environment which avoided 
the institutional atmosphere. The Institute was eclectic. 
Its workers included followers of Freud, to whom so 
much was owing ; others saw in Jung the more helpful 
approach? while others, again, were influenced by Adler 
of Vienna (who was present at the luncheon and wa3 
given a cordial welcome). But actually most of them 
tended to be influenced by all three, and to use methods 
best adapted to individual needs. The annual “ follow- 
up ** results showed that from 31 to *36 per cent, of the 
patients reported themselves as permanently cured, but 
a further 30 to 41 per cent, reported material improve- 
ment, which had been maintained. The first day on 
which he made any serious contact with psychological 
medicine— rin the room of the founder of the Institute — 
he saw a motto which had always struck him as par- 
ticularly apt: Gtterir quelquefois, soulciger souvent, 
consoler toujours. Dr. Rees mentioned that, although 
not a clinic for delinquency, the Institute had had 
referred to it from the courts some 400 cases during the 
last five years, and had treated about two-thirds of them. 
Progress was also being made in fields of research. An 
anonymous donor had given £300 for an investigation in 
the after-results of sexual assaults on children, and this 
was but one of many possible fields in which research 
might be made. 

It was announced that Prince George had consented to 
preside over a subscription dinner to be held on behalf 
of the Institute on June 26th. 


According toM. Chendler ( Th&se de Paris , 1934, No. 150), 
as the result of a recommendation made by the Acad^mie 
de Medecine, the Director of Public Assistance in Paris 
in 1922 decided to create two centres for the collection 
and distribution of the serum of convalescents from 
measles, scarlet fever, mumps, whooping-cough, and 
poliomyelitis at the Hopital Claude Bernard, the hospital 
for acute infectious diesases in adults, under the direction 
of Professor Teissier, and the Hopital des Enfants Malades, 
under the direction of Dr. R. Debri*. During the past 
ten years the results of serum prophylaxis of measles at 
the last-named hospital have been as follows : absolute 
prevention in 75 per cent., attenuation in 20 per cent., 
failure in 5 per cent. 
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THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


OPENING OF NEW BUILDINGS BY THE QUEEN 

The new wing of the Cancer Hospital (Free), in Fulham 
Road, London, was opened by Her Majesty the Queen on 
Wednesday, May Bth. The completion of this handsome 
building of six floors, named Gninard House after the 
president of the hospital, the Earl of Granard, is an out- 
standing event in the history of this institution. It 
contains accommodation to the number of about thirty 
bids for patients of limited means, who can contribute 
towards the cost of their maintenance and treatment, and 
it also houses a new out-patient department and a new 
radiological department, the latter equipped with the most 
modem types of apparatus. 

Radiological Department 


rnent was constructed specially for the hospital by 
Ferranti. Ltd., of Hollinwood, near Manchester, and 
is the first of its hind in any hospital in this country. 
Its general appearance suggests a small power station. 
The design of much of the apparatus in this department 
and the conditions under which irradiation is carried out 
are the result of the work of the hospital's own experi- 
mental laboratories. One new device of some interest 
is the use of wireless apparatus to enable the patient 
in the cubicle to speak to the operator, who is some 
distance away in a separate reem. 

The total cost of the new wins of the hospital was 
approximately £150,000. The research of the radiological 
department is financed chiefly by the hospital itself, but 
valuable help is given by such bodies as the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign and the Medical Research 
Council, while the International Cancer Research Founda- 
tion of Philadelphia also assists in certain investigations. 



The radiological department of the Cancer Hospital 
attum-d world-wide renown even as long as a quarter of 
a mitury ago, under the direction of the late Robert 
Kni’x. a portrait of whom, with an appropriate inscription, 
v • a r<- glad to see in a prominent place in the new 
building The need for 
ciuwdi-rable expansion 
and di-wlopment of 
this el’partment lias 
bn ■■mi more and more 
appirmt. In order to 
forth’ r the closest 
P' 1 -.iMf co-operation 
Lt tween clinical work 
and scientific labora- 
tnr\ m vi stigations well- 
iqmpptd physical 
Lh"r itorn's and diag- 
nn-tn .md therapeutic 
it pirtnv nts, fitted with 
tin mn't modern types 
of apparatus, have 
bt'ii constructed, and 
ik i u pv th- upper three 
11m -r- of the building. 

1 la three floors arc 
d- vet. d respectively to 
pin -ii ,il iih estimations 
am! Cn ti .a hills’ of 
snid.nl-. to t r.iv ding- 
ni -tn work and radium 
tt 1 1 1 .i nt. and to lugh- 
Mib.igi > ray therapy and artificial sunlight and electrical 
(p it in- nts The whole department is under the direction 
ot S'ri'ti—or J. M. Woodbum Morison, and the phvsics 
s, . lien i- Hi charge of Mr. \Y. V. Mayneord, D.Sc. 'Die 
c i ->i ■ r Ho-pital is a school of the University of London, 
and r. i—< nation both with the University "and with the 
K' ■ t lb - 0 ‘S post -graduate medical students arc taught 
til- .'ill* at and scientific aspects of radiologv. a lecture 
i’. nr md t xpenmental laboratories being set aside for 
tt. - pur;" >->■ facilities arc also afforded for the instruc- 
ts n . ■! r idin-.-raphcre. 

Hi. r idn diagnostic section on the fourth floor is cora- 
mtli the most modern provision, with special screen- 
ed radiography rooms, and large dark rooms, the 
o,d ceiling of which, by the way. are coloured deep 
Die screening stands arc beautiful pieces o' 
the position of the patient and of the tube 
•- I 1 - lx- adjusted at a touch. A feature of the 
-• q tu rooms is the timing swatches. Radium thrmnv 
‘' ,n th <-' floor. The hospital possesses 

• i- ■■! radium, and has had a further gram pt-wed 
' ! '!»-il bv the National Radium Commission s e 
: ‘ lvvn pcsc-ible to develop radium beam treat- 
a \ ,i t or^sorrable success. 

:...!i tl.*ir i- the chief pnde rf th- radiological 
• ■ at tor it contains the high-vrltage 
■ - with which yerv high chvtr.ca! pre-s'-ur^ are 
n on.' r to obtain j-.nctmting z ravs. The 
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Tke Opent.vg Cerejiony 

The opening ceremony took place in a large marquee 
in the ground; of the hospital. The Queen was received 
by the Enrl of Granard. president of the hospital, who 
presented the Mayor of Chelsea, in which borough the 

hospital is situated. 
At the entrance there 
were presented to Her 
Majesty Professor FIton 
(Vice-Chancellor of the 
University), Mr. P. J. 
Neate (chairman of the 
House Commit tt el, Mr. 
Ronald Malcolm (trea- 
surer), Mr. Jocelyn 
Swan (senior surgeon). 
Lieut. -Colonel CobboVl 
(secretary), and Miss 
jacomb (matron). The 
Queen having been con- 
ducted to her place on 
the dais. Lord Granard 
made- a speech of wel- 
come, and Her Majesty 
then declared the build- 
ings open. A number 
ot further presentations 
then took place, in- 
cluding those of Mr. 
S. L. Loner (chairman 
of University Convoca- 
tion, Sir E, Graham- 
Little. M.P., Dr. E. Deller (principal officer of the Univer- 
sity), Mr. LI. G wynne Jones imember of the General and 
House Committees of the hospital'. Lord Horder (consult- 
ing physician). Mr. \\ . Ernest Miles (consulting eurgecrii 
re r ;_ra a , nI 5- V ,' V ” r( ? tpit^rttanl.^fr. Cecil Rowmtrce, Mr! 

; or 
Pro- 

department), and Mr. T. A. 'Pc!e’'(a’rchi’tccTi! *' iu '' J ' v 5' cal 
The Queen then left the dais and inspected various 
parts Oi. the new budding, and also of the cld-r build-h” 
including the operating theatre floor and the pathological 
research departments. After Her Majestv , h „ 

visitors' book and departed, the whole hoqvtai wert 
thrown open for inspection. The Research Insritnte illus- 
trated for the ben eat of visitors the work carried on in 
revest years m connexion with the causation of c.onc-r 
and the chemical and biological characters o f 
tumours. Tne investigations carried out 'on' tiw' cririn 
oi cancer have been concerned chieflv with cherat'-t 
factors. and now show a record cf doOrere 


Hilh-voliagt X-Kav T rxruixM Flint 




cqu;t>- , mcmv 


In addition ;o thc?u* rrt>- *v,- 

ot tv hem v.'*tv xvearm” nend- 
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ACADEMIC REFUGEES 


included the Presidents of the Royal Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and of Surgeons and of the British College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, the Master of the 
Society of Apothecaries, the President of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, the teachers of the University of 
London .on the staff of the Cancer Hospital, the members 
of the medical and surgical staff and the staff of the 
Research Institute and Radiological Department, and of 
the General Committee and House Committee. 


ACADEMIC REFUGEES 

REVIEW OF A YEAR’S ASSISTANCE 
A year ago the Academic Assistance Council was formed 
under the presidency of Lord Rutherford, with its seat 
at the rooms of the Royal 'Society, Burlington House, to 
assist university teachers and ■ investigators who, on 
grounds of religion, political opinion, or race, were unable 
to carry on their work in their own country. The problem 
in iis immedfate form was created by the events in 
Germany, but assistance has not been confined to scholars 
and research workers of one nation, and several applica- 
tions have been received from Russian, Austrian, 
Armenian, and • Italian ^university teachers. Nor is the 
issue raised entirely a Jewish one, for many who have 


178 placed in the British Isles, mostly in temporary 
research posts, Cambridge has taken thirty-one, Oxford 
seventeen, Manchester sixteen, ■ Edinburgh six, and 
London sixty-seven. The medical schools and institu- 
tions in London have made accommodations as follows: 
Guy’s, three ; Lister Institute, two ; London Hospital, 
one ; London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
one ; Maudsley Hospital, three ; Middlesex Hospital, 
four ; National Institute for Medical Research, three ; 
St. Mary’s Hospital; two ; University College Hospital, 
-four ; Westminster Hospital, two. Of those placed abroad 
fifty-eight have gone, to the United States, forty-one tc 
France, and twenty-six to Holland, while the reorganiza- 
tion of the University of Istanbul has created posts foi 
thirty displaced German teachers. Extracts are giver 
from reports on the work being conducted by German 
scholars in England ; several researches in physiology are 
noted. 

The council is appealing for £25,000 a year for the next 
two years to enable it to continue and consolidate the 
work already begun. " There is a great body of scholar- 
ship and technical experience which must be saved.” 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW MEDICAL BLOCK 


suffered or are threatened have no Jewish connexion. 

A report of the council just issued states that it has 
received £13,223 in subscriptions, which, with £1,025 in 
the form of grants from Cambridge colleges, has' enabled 
it to make maintenance grants at the. rate of £250 a year 
for a married person and £182 for a single person, to 
forty-nine -scholars to enable them to continue their 
research in universities in this country. Other agencies 


or local committees in England, "Co-operating with the 
council, have raised funds to provide maintenance grants 
for a further ninety displaced university teachers. Thirty- 
nine others are working in universities supporting them- 
selves from their own resources, and industrial or com- 
mercial posts abroad have been found for several scientists 
who have been assisted by small loans for travelling 
expenses. A valuable information sendee has been built 
up and constant communication established with academic 
. committees in the free 'countries of Europe and the 
American Emergency Committee in aid of displaced 
German scholars. 

The funds of the council are now almost exhausted, 
but the Academic -Assistance Council feels that it would 
be deplorable if the grants already made cannot be 
extended for a second year. If this is not possible the 
scholars and scientists will have no means of support, and 
the possibilities of help, or even of refuge in other 
European countries, have contracted since they were com- 
pelled to leave their fatherland. The council is very 
anxious not to betray into exile and destitution the 
wandering scholars for whom it has made itself respon- 
sible The work of the council has a wider bearing than 
the meeting of a temporary emergency or a response to 
the promptings of compassion, strong as these considera- 
tions are. It states its purpose as the protection of 
academic freedom in which our culture has developed, 
and the preservation of universities as communities of free 
learnin" not subject to temporary political dictations. 

Some idea is to be gathered from the report as to the 
dimensions of the need. The number of those displaced 
from academic positions in universities or institutions 
of universitv rank is, so far as can be ascertained, 1,20-, 
of whom 3S9 have been placed— 1/8 in the British Ishs 
and ’’ll abroad. In medicine the number displaced u as 
> 31 1 , of whom forty-one have found positions in the British 
Isles and forty-two abroad, but it is agreed that the 
number placed is probably an understatement. Of the 


The second stage in the great rebuilding scheme of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital is to be started at once with 
the erection of a block of buildings to house the whole of 
’ the medical wards. This will follow the new surgical 
block and operating theatres opened in 1930. The present 
buildings on the south side of the quadrangle, which date 
. back to the middle of the eighteenth century, are to be 
demolished, and in place of their eight wards with 
twenty-five beds each, the new building on the site will 
consist of ten wards, each planned for twenty-three beds, 
thereby increasing the number of medical-beds by about 
thirty, and bringing the total bed accommodation to well 
over seven hundred. The new building will be con- 
structed generally on the lines of the recently erected 
surgical block, with which it will be in communication 
on all its six floors. The Portland stone which faces the 
existing building will be retained to keep the architectural 
harmony of the square, but otherwise construction will be 
of brick. The cost of the building and equipment is 
estimated at £150,000. This sum is to be raised from 
capital by the realization of securities, and to be replaced 
by means of a sinking fund extending over sixty years. 
This will mean a loss of income on investments of about 
£5,000 a year, and it is anticipated that the expenditure 
of the hospital when the new block is available will be an 
additional £4,000 a year, so that St. Bartholomew's will 
be faced with the necessity of largely supplementing its 
present income. There is understood to be a' great demand 
for a paying patient’s block at Bart’s, but under the 
existing charter the hospital funds cannot be used for 
any purpose other than the treatment of the sick poor. 
No doubt a supplemental charter could be obtained, but 
the hospital will find itself fully committed financially 
by its new building operations, and it looks' as though 
a paying patients’ block must await some specific 
benefaction. 


We have received from Messrs. H. K. Lewis and Co., 
Ltd. (136, Gower Street, W.C.), the second supplement 
(1931-3) to the Catalogue of Lewis’s Medical and Scientific 
Lending Library, including a classified index of subjects 
and authors. The main catalogue, revised to the end of 
1927, with supplements 1928-30 and 1931-3, is supplied 
to subscribers at 8s. and to non-subscribers at 16s. .The 
individual supplements may be had for 2s. each (to i 
subscribers Is.). 
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Exclusion of Medical Officials from the Local 
Economies Bill 

During the committee stage of the Local Services 
Economics (No. 2) Bill in the Senate, Sir Edward Coey 
Bigger moved the exclusion of medical officials from the 
operation of the Bill, which was supported by Senator 
Dr. \V. O'Sullivan, and carried by a substantial majority. 
Tliis amendment was accepted by the Minister for Local 
Government and Public Health in the report stage, and 
Sir Edward Coey Bigger said that- the medical officers 
concerned would highly appreciate the action of the 
Minister, Mr. S. T. O'Ketly, and his sense of justice in 
excluding from the Bill an underpaid and hard-worked 
body of officials. Senator Surgeon Bamiville and Senator 
Surgeon Oliver Gogartv by their attendance and support 
also contributed to the passage and acceptance of the 
amendment moved by Sir Edward Coey Bigger. 

Treatment of Tuberculosis 

Dr. Alice Barry, nudical superintendent of the Pea- 
tnount Sanatorium, reported that although increasing pro- 
viMon had been made in the various counties for advanced 
cu es of pulmonary tuberculosis, yet the number sent for 
treatment at Peamount continued to be very high, and 
as the majority of these cases were chronic thev clogged 
the beds and lengthened the waiting list, with the 
result that probable early hopeful cases were delaved 
admission and treatment. Surgical cases had been received 
during the year, and as many more refused. As there 
remed no prospect of proper provision for these patients 
In possibility of a special department at Peamount might 
considered. The delay in building a surgical unit had 
c.uiMtl considerable inconvenience in carrving out the 
op* rations so essential in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Ei.ry modem treatment was employed at Peamount r.s 
f..r as possible, but at present patients requiring major 
cliest opt rations had to be sent to citv hospitals, and that 
"...oar.lv limited the work. The children's pavilion 
continued, said Dr. Bnrrv, to hold a bright end 
h.ippv place in their midst. During the vear 14* 
children had passed through it, carrving a wav verv 
hippy recollections of their stay. Statistics 'showed 
thu. of the 339 adult patients discharged. sixtv-on-> 
cone from Kerry, thirty-five from Kildare. Dublin 
s. mi thirty-one, Roscommon twentv-nine. Tipperarv 
tcc. nty-ceven, Donegal nineteen, Wicklow eighteen 
(hu e thirteen. Among the male patients, the lamert 
iiun.bi r eighty-seven, had been engaged in agriculture 
and m the « omen 100 had been cmploved in domestic cr 

! ' TV , u'?T' T \ C nura ^ male cases 

to Ct.-d fell between the ages of 20 and 25 vear?. Amen- 

a >i PS vvcre 15 “"tl -0 and 25 and 30 vear*' In 
° f an ““•*«««« talk on tuberculosis and 


t -iment Sir Pendrilt C. Varrier-Jcitcs of Papwo-th 

'• battlement said that at Peamount thev took 
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period of moral collapse to enable him to take up work 
once more. Once a man suffered from tuberculosis of the 
lungs he would suffer from it always. Therefore, they 
had to build up an environment in which such a man 
could work and earn his living without detriment to him- 
self or his neighbours. This was their problem in a 
village settlement. 

tY omen’s National Health. Association. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair 
presided at the annual meeting of the Women's National 
Health Association. She expressed her thanks and the 
thanks of her family for the messages of sympathy on 
the death of Lord Aberdeen. The association, she said, 
had reason to believe that it had contribnted something 
to the campaign against tuberculosis, which had resulted 
in a decrease in the 'death, rate from the disease. It 
was now engaged in establishing an industrial settlement 
at Peamount, which opened up fresh hopes for ex-patients. 
Dr. W. S. C. Copeman. honorary physician to the Bed 
Cross Clinic, delivered a lecture oa “ Rheumatism and 
Modem Medicine," and in the coarse of his address stated 
that if rheumatism were going to be tackled in the widest 
sense on a national scale, the whole thing had got to be 
part of a co-ordinated scheme. The present moment was 
an opportune one. He understood that in June of tin's 
year all approved societies were to he amalgamated into 
one whole. The position would then be comparable to 
that on the other side, and the societies would have 
surplus funds to devote to the question. He would deal 
with the disease under the head of chronic rheumatism. 
In County Dublin they were extremelv fortunate in 
having an enlightened medical officer. Arthritis could be 
enred if taken in the early stages. Taken as a whole, 
rheumatism affected women three times as efter. as it 
aSected men. Specialization was as necessary in this 
field, from the medical point of view and from the point 
of view of the laity interesting themselves, as in the 
field of tuberculosis. It was a whole-time job. The field 
of rheumatism to-day was in practically the same state 
as that of tuberculosis fifty years ago! If rheumatism 
killed people it would have had the attention of the 
public focused upon it many years ago. Tuberculosis 
was much less expensive to the country than rheumatism! 
which cost England and Walts £17.000,090 rer v“ar" 
Other countries had recognized the drain of this" 'disease 
oa their funds. Sweden had an extremely goed scheme 
of treatment, as had Germanv. Dr. T. G Moo-head 
President of the British Medical Association' said' be 
agreed that it was necessary to tackle vigeroudv th* 
croup of rheumatic diseases. Although no statistic* were 
available, he was certain that a thorough inyesti-ation 
would prove that, in proportion to the population, 
rheumatic cuseascs were as prevalent as in Great Brimi" 
or probab.y more so. Ireland had been imfortmmteW 
notorious m the amount of chronic rheumatism erirtkm 
among its inhabitants. He felt that there u.i w ] 
much need for the systematic development c-' £ 
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rheumatism: " It. is more of a life to be lived than a 
disease to be treated.” It was the duty of the State to 
encourage voluntary and other organizations to take up 
problems of this kind. Voluntary helpers might take the 
problem to the stage where the State would take it over. 


Scotland 


Aberdeen Medical Faculty 

At a meeting of the Senatus of Aberdeen University on 
May 1st. with Principal Sir George Adam Smith presiding, 
it was agreed, in view of the large number of students 
who have been seeking entrance to the Faculty of 
Medicine, to limit the number accepted for the first year 
of medicine on October 1st, 1934, to 100. It was further 
decided that all applications for admission to medical 
study should be lodged before June 15th. 


f The Burns* - 
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setting up in Connecticut in 1908 of the first Mental 
Hygiene Society. The movement then instituted had 
grown to such proportions that representatives of fifty- 
three mental hygiene societies from many parts of the 
world had recently held a conference. The third was 
Miss Mary Fuss ell, whose work resulted in the formation 
of the Scottish Association for Mental Welfare. Through 
the efforts of these and other pioneers the treatment of 
mental disorder was no longer regarded as taking place, of 
necessity, behind the walls of an institution ; early treat- 
ment while the patient was still in his own home was now 
emphasized. Psychiatry was of great importance in indus- 
trial work, where nerve strain might be due more to 
mental than to physical causes. Mental experts were also 
necessary in law courts to examine persons guilty ’ of 
repeated offences. The aims of those interested in mental 
hygiene should be the education of the public, the pro- 
motion of preventive measures, and the development of 
research. 


Tuberculin Test for School Children 
A discussion took place at a meeting of the Fife County 
Public Health Committee, held at Cupar on May 3rd, 
regarding a periodic tuberculin test for school children. 
The test had been proposed by Dr. Munro, medical super- 
intendent of Glen Lomond Sanatorium. Dr. G. Pratt 
Yule, medical officer of health for Fife County, said that 
if tuberculin tests were introduced it would be possible 
to know which children were infected and might later 
develop tuberculosis. The test aimed at the prevention 
of disease. The principle of the test was applicable to 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other diseases. A steady 
campaign for the immunization of 1 children against diph- 
theria and scarlet fever would probably produce notable 
results, and was possibly more worthy of practical con- 
sideration than a similar procedure in regard to tuber- 
culosis. It was true that the general improvement in 
sanitation and the keener hygienic outlook of the average 
citizen which had done much to combat tuberculosis in 
the, past seventy years had done little for the common 
infectious diseases of childhood. The work proposed in 
regard to a tuberculin test could not be carried out, how- 
ever, by the present staff of area medical officers. Several 
members of the committee spoke in favour of the pro- 
cedure, and the report was adopted, but it was agreed to 
delay consideration of the introduction of the tuberculin 
test. At the same meeting it was resolved to instruct the 
medical officer of health to prepare a scheme for the 
provision of midwifery services for necessitous cases m 
Fife County. 


Mental Hygiene 

In an address on May 1st to the Soroptimist Club of 
Edinburgh, Professor E>. K. Henderson, professor of 
psychiatry at Edinburgh University, said that the subject 
of mental hygiene needed much more publicity than it at 
present received, and that it was of equal importance 
with the treatment and prevention of physical disease. 
Positive work in the field of mental hygiene in Scotland 
had resulted largely from the activity of three indi- 
viduals— two women and one man. The first was Miss 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, who came from the United States 
on a visit to Edinburgh in 185a. She was so much 
disturbed by what she saw. in the smaller mental homes 
that she reported to the Home Secretary, with the result 
ftat a Royal Commission was set up to investigate the 
conditions ' under which persons suffering from mental 
diseases were treated ; the result was the passing of the 
diseases ,c ro y and ) j n 1S57. The second was Clifford 

“'another American, who had himself been a mentrf 

patent and gave his experience, totheworldm a book 

entitled A Mind that Found Itself. This led to 
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Sir William Hodgson 

While still in active practice, and holding office as 
chairman of the County Palatine of Chester Local Medical 
and Panel Committee and of the county council, Sir 
William Hodgson celebrates his eightieth birthday on 
May 13th. In honour of the occasion a -presentation 
volume entitled Fasciculus Cestriensis in Honour of Sir 
William Hodgson has been prepared by his fellow practi- 
tioners in the county. The volume extends to 300 pages, 
and contains, in addition to a brief biographical note of 
Sir William, a collection of clinical memoranda written 
by some fifty-five Cheshire doctors, and a statement of 
the clinical facilities offered by the county’s local health 
authorities. The copy to be presented to Sir William is 
printed on large paper and specially bound. Each 
member of the Cheshire Panel will receive a copy, and 
a certain number will be available for sale. Sir William 
has ever been a protagonist of the general practitioner, 
and it is hoped that this- volume will be a fitting dedica- 
tion to one of the most distinguished general practitioners 
of the day. 

Compensation of Medical Officers by L.C.C. 

-Some compensation claims under the Local Government 
Act, 1929, have lately been considered by the Hospitals 
and Medical Services Committee of the London County 
Council. An ophthalmic surgeon who entered the service 
of the guardians as a part-time officer in 1923 and served 
until his appointment was determined in 1933 owing to 
the reorganization of the consultant and specialist service, 
and whose average annual salary during the last five 
years was £86, is recommended for compensation at rather 
more than £15 a year. The apportionment to which such 
an officer is entitled, including the appropriate addition 
under the Treasury scale, would be fourteen-sixtieths of 
his salary — that is, £20, but this is subject to the deduc- 
tion of 25 p^r cent, usually made in the case of a part- 
time appointment. A pathologist who was appointed to 
a hospital in 1926, and whose appointment was terminated 
in 1933, received during the last five years of his service, 
with emoluments, £525, and the apportionment of ten- 
sixtieths of this amount, with the deduction of 25 per 
cent, as his office was a part-time one, brings the com- 
pensation to which he is entitled to £65 a year. This 
officer included in the emoluments for which he claimed 
compensation "use of laboratory-, assistance of technicians, 
media, and materials," which is assessed at £200 a year. 
The committee, however, has found no evidence that he 
was entitled to make use of the staff and materials at 
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the hospital for private work, but in any case any benefit 
which he might have secured in that way could hard y 
be regarded as part o£ the remuneration of his position 
as pathologist to the hospital. He also claimed in respec 
of an increase of his emoluments which, he stated, v»ou 
have been granted by the guardians had they remained 
in office ; but the council has previously declined to take 
prospective increases into account in assessing compensa- 
tion. ' The compensation recommended in his case is 
therefore the minimum annual sum of £65. A visiting 
pathologist whose service ranking for compensation is 
eight years is to receive eleven-sixth ‘hs of his salary, 
subject to a deduction of 25 per cent. A tuberculosis 
consultant who entered the service of the guardians in 
1924 and served until his appointment was terminated 
in 1933 received during his last five years a salary of £50, 
which would entitle. him to compensation at the rate of 
£10 a year. Immediately after the determination of his 
appointment, however, he accepted a temporary position 
as medical officer of an open-air school at a salary of £66 
a year, and is still serving in that capacity. The com- 
mittee considers that the council is entitled to take the 
fact of this appointment into account, and as the salary 
now received is greater than that paid to him previously, 
the payment of the proposed allowance is to be suspended 
so long as he continues to receive a salary greater than 
£50 a year from the Council. 

Overcrowding in “Shared” Houses 
Speaking at a recent dinner of the Metropolitan Boroughs 
Standing Joint Committee, Sir Hilton Young, Minister of 
Health, said that he was closely occupied in working out, 
in consultation with local authorities, the Government's 
proposals for dealing with overcrowding. In London 
one of the worst aspects of the problem was the over- 
crowding in middle-class houses, which had been converted 
into working-class accommodation, and were used for 
lodgings or shared between several families. Only 
additional accommodation would cure this evil, and action 
for that purpose would be undertaken. Borough councils, 
however, should see that the conversion of middle-class 
houses into working-class accommodation was accom- 
panied by proper precautions. Under existing by-laws, 
houses let in lodgings or occupied by members of more 
than one family required to be registered, and on the 
basis of the census there should be something like 130,000 
such houses under the London County Council. Actuallv, 
the borough registers showed only about 21,000 ; it would 
not appear, therefore, that the borough councils were 
doing all they could to control these bad housing conditions 
in so far as they were covered by the by-laws. A 
permanent remedy for the evil of overcrowding depended 
in the long run upon the active and energetic enforcement 
of by-laws. As regards slum clearance, the Minister 
said that the biggest responsibility in London rested with 
the County Council, with whom it was essential there 
should be active co-operation on the part of the borough 
councils. There were some boroughs in which they would 
all be glad to see a greater spirit of energy, both in 
ascertaining slums and in taking the necessary- steps for 
their clearance. 

A Medical Buying Centre 

British Industries House, a very large building in 
Oxford Street, close to the Marble Arch, which is being 
established as a centre for the use of wholesale buvere 
of Empire goods of all kinds — a sort of permanent British 
Industries Fair— is to have a medical section aiming to 
display all the equipment and material required by- 
hospitals, public health institutions, doctors, and pharma- 
■ cists. One -large floor, comprising S,000 square feet, has 


been set aside for this purpose, and here it is expected to 
accommodate the showcases and display chambers of loO 
British firms, with facilities for business discussions. 
Instead of having to travel round from one showroom to 
another, the prospective buyer will have a central depot 
where he can see all that the various manufacturers have 
to show him. It is estimated that hospitals and similar 
institutions alone in this country spend some sixty millions 
a year on equipment, and it is felt that a central clearing 
house would lead to more convenient and economical 
purchase and would stimulate British industry, for the 
house is reserved exclusively lor goods from the home 
country or from the Dominions and Colonies. In the 
medical section, although this is not to be actually opened 
until the middle of July, half the space has already been 
allocated. An advisory council has been formed, of which 
Dr. Alfred Cox is chairman, and the other members are 
Sir Crisp English, Dr. E. P. Poulton, and Mr. A. R. 
Melhuish, past president of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
and the venture has the benediction of the British Hospitals 
Association, whose council is of opinion that a centre 
where samples of goods and equipment used in hospitals 
can. he seen under one roof will be a great convenience 
to those interested in the management of voluntary- 
hospitals and a useful stimulus to home industries. There 
are five other floors in which various industries, in- 
cluding textiles, leather, rubber, printing, metal, and 
furniture, are to show their samples and patterns. It 
is not to be an exhibition, and the general public will 
not be admitted. 

History of the Sunderland Royal Infirmary- 
Dr. William Robinson, consulting surgeon, late chair- 
man of the medical board, and a vice-president of the 
hospital, has told The Story o / the' Royal Infirmary, 
Sunderland, 1 in its social and historical setting, and has 
incorporated an outline of the growth and evolution of 
hospitals since their first appearance. Into this detailed 
but arresting narrative there enters the formation (by a 
committee of medical practitioners)' of the Sunderland 
Humane Society in 1791, followed three years later by 
the emergence from it of the Sunderland Dispensary. 
This grew in size, and the title of Infirmary was added 
in 1S10. Still further extension ensued, and in 1S79 the 
Provident Dispensary had to be established as a separate 
institution to stop the abuse of charity by those who 
could afford to pay towards ■ the cost of treatment. In 
1S64 land for a new hospital was bought, and three vears 
later this was opened. Additions followed in due course, 
and in 1911 the prefix " Royal ” was added by- command 
of the King. Dr. Robinson has woven these and the 
many other events in the institution’s history into a most 
informative and attractive discourse on the changing 
manners and customs and the emergence of scientific 
medicine throughout the world. A considerable part of 
the book is devoted to short notes from the hospital 
records, which throw a vivid light on the social evolution 
of the nation during the last 140 years. In addition to 
these there are chapters on pre-Reformation hospitals, the 
social condition of Sunderland from 1790 to 1S32, the 
Tottenham Deaconesses, the Poor Law institutions, and 
other related subjects, in which the author combines a 
remarkable gift for vivid description with the interpolation 
of many- comments, both critical and humorous, if at 
times a little partizan— a fact that adds some Attic salt 
to an already appetizing meal. The book will have a 
popularity- far outside Sunderland, for it reveals the 
underlying reasons for many- of the existing hospital 
traditions and principles which seem meaningless to those 
unacquainted with the history of the art of healing in 
this country. 

- * Sunderland : Hills and Co.,'- Ltd. (-Is. cloth ; 3s. paper.) 
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the causative factor in otosclerosis 

At the meeting of the Section of Otology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on May 4th, the Dalby Lecture was 
delivered by Dr. Albert A. Gray, who took as his subject 
" The Otosclerosis Problem.” 

Dr, Gray began by describing two cases of women who 
had suffered from deafness for many years, and in whom 
it had been possible after death to make a pathological 
examination of jthe ear structures. 

In one case typical porous bone of otosclerosis was found 
in front of and behind the oval window, and on one side a 
very' .thin bridge of bone caused ankylosis at the posterior 
extremity, of the stapedio-vestibular joint. Both crura of the 
stapes were ' almost completely absorbed by newly formed 
fibrous tissue in the muco-periosteum; and degenerative 
changes were found in the medullary' sheath of the cochlear 
nerve on both sides, and to a lesser ‘extent in the neurilemma. 
Membranes were both normal, and no fluid or adhesions were 
present in either ear. 

The other case presented a similar picture, with some 
thickening of the muco-periosteum over the external surface 
of the footpate of the stapes, the otosclerotic bone lying 
below undergoing absorption. An area of otosclerotic bone 
extended from 2 to 3 mm, in front of the oral window 
backwards along the footplate of the stapes to about 1 mm. 
behind the oval window, thus fixing the stapes in front and 
behind. Here again the tympanic membranes were both 
normal, as were the organ of Corti and -ganglion spirale and 
other structures within the cochlea. 

Using these cases as an illustration. Dr. Gray proceeded 
to defend his thesis that the essential causative factor 
in otosclerosis is. a slowly progressing failure in the 
function of the vasomotor reflex of the organ of hearing 
as a whole. In attempting to solve, even partially, the 
ostosclerosis problem, the disease must be regarded in 
all its aspects— clinical, pathological, and .general. The 
clinical facts included diminished secretion of wax, 
sluggishness or loss of the tympanic vasomotor reflex, 
deafness, tinnitus, raising of lower tone limit, and other 
symptoms. The pathological changes were to be found 
in the bone in the neighbourhood of the oval window 
along with the thickening of the muco-periosteum which 
sometimes accompanied it in the same region, and the 
changes in the medullary sheath and neurilemma of the 
cochlear -nerve ; the important fact that the nerves to 
the vestibule and canals remained health)' must also be 
considered. The general facts related to the conditions 
as to age, sex, and heredity, as well as the strange but 
very definite association of changes in the temporal bone 
with fragflitas ossium, osteitis deformans, and acusticus 
tumour. He.‘ pointed out that the change of bone in 
otosclerosis did not go on indefinitely, and it was also 
necessary to bear in mind that clinically the severity of 
the symptoms bore very little relationship to the change 
in the bone. The deafness might be extreme, and yet 
the ankylosis at. the stapedio-vestibular joint might be 
quite small. In fragilitas ossium there were similar 
changes in bone and similar symptoms, but the changes 
were distributed in a different way. Otosclerosis was a 
disease of the organ of hearing, while fragilitas ossium 
-was a disease of the bone generally. The same explana- 
tion held for the relationship of osteitis deformans to 
otosclerosis i in osteitis deformans the temporal bone w as 
involved in the general condition. The relationship to 
acusticus tumour was in a different category'- Here the 
lesion was actually in the acoustic nerve, and the vaso- 
motor reflex interfered with was that of which sound 
was the stimulus. Consequently the change in the bone 
was found in those parts closely associated with the 
function of hearing ; in texture, position, and other 
characters the bony change in acusticus tumour was 
identical with that found in otosclerosis. 

The view he held with regard to. otosclerosis was that 
the vasomotor system which governed the supply to the 
organ of hearing as a whole, right from the external 
meatus to the cerebral cortex, began, to fail before its 
time ; consequently all the tissues concerned in the 
function of hearing lost their blood supply to a certain 


extent. It was not that the structures of the organ died, 
but that they were not sufficiently nourished to function 
adequately. The first of the pathological phenomena to 
be explained on this hypothesis was fibrous tissue in the 
region of the oval window. This was a degenerative 
process, with no inflammatory activity, and was dtie to 
the deprivation of the extra blood supply to the bone 
when it was subjected to stress by the movements of the 
stapes in response .to sound vibrations. Every time the 
stapes moved, lines of stress occurred along the end of 
the ligament and spread out on to the walls of the oval 
window. As these passed round the cochlea they were 
rapidly dispersed into the large mass of bone which 
covered it, so that the chief stress on the walls of the 
window was nearest to where the movements of the 
stapes occurred. As long as the blood supply was good 
there was an extra flow of blood on the occurrence of 
the reflex, but if this were not forthcoming the blood 
stagnated in the veins, and, the osteoblasts being deprived 
of proper nourishment, bone absorption occurred. The 
symmetry of the bone change was explained by the 
symmetrical distribution of the vasomotor nerves. The 
degenerative changes in the medullary sheath and neuri- 
lemma were similarly explained by the failure of the 
vasomotor reflex which normally afforded the extra 
supply of blood when the nerve functioned. On the 
other hand, the vestibular nerve remained healthy because 
it did not depend for its blood supply upon the vasomotor 
reflex arc of which sound was the stimulus. 

Clinically, the loss or sluggishness of the tympanic 
vasomotor reflex, the loss of low notes, the negative 
Rinne’s test, and continuous tinnitus, all suggested that 
some defect in the vasomotor system of the organ of 
hearing was the fundamental factor in the causation of 
otosclerosis. Continuous tinnitus could never result from 
the change in bone, and in cases in which the tinnitus 
was worst the change in bone was not extensive. The 
striking temporal)' improvement in hearing resulting from 
the inhalation of amyl nitrite and the occurrence of 
otosclerosis paradoxica showed that in many cases the 
deafness of otosclerosis was in large part the result of a 
functional, not a structural, defect in the organ of hear- 
ing. The rapidity with which this improvement occurred 
and then disappeared indicated that it was brought about 
by a sudden increase in the supply of fresh blood to the 
nerve structures of the organ of hearing. 

Dr. Gray read a letter from a former patient who was . 
a strict teetotaller. Sho had suffered from deafness for many 
years. On one social occasion she inadvertently partook of 
some alcoholic beverage. She experienced a distended feeling 
in the head for about half an hour, and for the rest of the 
evening she was able to hear ever)' sound in the room. The 
restoration, however, did not persist until the next day. 


The occurrence was only to be explained by an increased 
supply of oxygenated blood to nerve cells which had not 
been properly supplied for years. Turning, finally, to 
general considerations, Dr. Gray deprecated attempts to- 
explain otosclerosis on the theory of some derangement' 
of endocrine function or changes in bone metabolism. 
Otosclerotics were usually normal persons, differing only 
from other individuals by reason of their deafness. The 
increased frequency of the condition in women was not 
due to the direct effect of ovarian or other hormones upon 


he organ of hearing, but to the fact that at every 
renstrual epoch, and still more during pregnancy, the 
,'hole vasomotor system was disturbed, and if there was 
D innate weakness in any one part of that system, such 
s the organ of hearing, that part would be prone to 
amage. Women were therefore, on the .whole, more 
able^to otosclerosis than men, and the relative failure 
if the functioning of the vasomotor reflex was more 
ransmissible by women. On the basis of an experience 
f thirty years, and the assembly of the pathological and 
linical facts, he urged that a .case had been made out 
or explaining otosclerosis by a failure of the vasomotor 
eflex function of the organ of hearing. ' 

Dr W J. Harrison - thanked Dr. Gray for 2ns very 
lear presentation, and said that otologists would have no 
urther excuse for using ‘‘.otosclerosis ” loosely to denomi- 
late all cases of a doubtful or irresponsive nature. 
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Quinine versus Atebrin and Plasmoquine 

Sir,— I was interested to read the articles on the treat- 
ment of malaria by atebrin in your issue of March 17th, 
bv Drs. P. D. Johnson of Perak (p. 473) and E. J. R. 
MacMahon ot Trinidad (p. 477). The treatment of malaria 
bv atebrin and plasmoquine constitutes a distinct advance 
in malarial therapy, but Dr. Johnson s conclusion that 
atebrin is definitely superior to quinine in all types of 
malaria, and that it destroys the malarial parasites more 
rapidly than quinine, is perhaps too optimistic as a general 
statement, although no doubt true in his own experience 
of the disease acquired under natural conditions. 

There is at least one type of malaria in which quinine 
is some tim es more certain in its action than either atebrin 
or plasmoquine, and that is the malaria induced in the 
treatment of neurosyphilis. The observation that quinine 
is more certain and rapid than plasmoquine or atebrin in 
stopping the course of the paroxysms of a malaria induced 
for therapeutic purposes cannot be peculiar to this 
hospital, but at the moment of writing X am not in a 
position to quote other observers in support. My colleague. 
Dr. H. S. Hensman, superintendent of the Government 
Mental Hospital, Madras, informs me that he always uses 
quinine in cutting short the malarial attack in the treat- 
ment of his induced cases, and finds it most satisfactory ; 
he has not had any reason to try atebrin. I personally 
favour the intravenous injection of 5 grains of the hydro- 
bromide of quinine far terminating the fever in induced 
malaria. — I am, etc., 

Robert E. Wright, C.I.E., 
Lieutenant-Colonel I.M.S. 

Superintendent, Government Ophthalmic Hospital, 

• and Professor of Ophthalmology, Medical 

College, Madras. 

Madras, April I2th. 


Jejunoslomy in Hyperemesis Gravidarum 
Sir, — In a discussion on hyperemesis gravidarum at the 
Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland, reported in the 
British Medical Journal of April 2lst (p. 725), my name 
is mentioned by Dr. Bethel Solomons as suggesting the 
operation of jejunostomy for the relief of this condition. 
A word of explanation is needed, as the subject is outside 
the territory of the general surgeon. _ 

Three years ago a case was admitted under my care to the 
surgical wards of Mercer's Hospital before a diagnosis had 
been made by the attendant practitioner. Some davs elapsed 
before a transfer could be arranged- During this period there 
was incessant vomiting and symptoms of toxaemia combined 
w'ith nervous phenomena, which were akin to those seen in 
the acute phases of hyperthyroidism. The patient was 
critically ill. All commonplace remedies were ineffectual in 
relieving the symptoms. Repeated aspirations of the mucous 
contents of the stomach through a Jutte tube were without 
avail. The rectum refused to retain any adequate quantitv 
of fluid ; interrupted attempts at intravenous medication were 
such an ordeal to the patient that they were discontinued. 
On general principles the operation of jejuncstomv was 
recommended, but it was declined. 

Subsequently I raised the question at a meeting of the 
Section of Pathology of the Academy. 1 The general 
opinion after the meeting appeared to be that there was 
a place for the operation in selected cases. It was, 
however, insufficiently realized by those not engaged in 
intestinal surgery that the operation of jejunostomy" could 
be performed in a few minutes under local anaesthesia, 

1 Med. Press ar.d Circ., December 16tb, 1931, p. ISO. 


and that the catheter introduced could be kept in position^ 
without leakage for an indefinite period of time. Solu- 
tions of glucose, all forms of fluid nourishment, and 
aperients, when necessary, could be administered without 
hindrance. The stomach was put out of action and 
gastric reflexes disappeared- Carbohydrates given in 
plentiful supply restored liver function, acidosis -was 
prevented, and cardiac function improved. 

From the therapeutic standpoint some cases of hyper- 
emesis gravidarum appear analogous to those with renal and 
hepatic insufficiency from other causes, and to the well- 
known toxaemias which so often respond dramaticaliy to 
a liberal supply of carbohydrates and fluids. Had time 
permitted in the case in question “ venoclvsis ” — that is, 
the continuous administration of glucose by the drip 
method into the veins — might have been effective. I have 
referred to the excellent results obtained by this means in 
cases of hvperemesis gravidarum in the Medical Annual of 
1931 (p. 377), and also to its efficacy- in intestinal con- 
ditions ( British Medical Journal, 1932, ii, 540). Since 
then the method has received more attention, and should 
be tried, I thin k, before recommending jejunostomy in 
the cases ■under review. Dr. O’Donel Browne, late 
assistant master to the Rotunda Hospital, has now 
reported a case of jejunostomy for the relief of severe 
hyperemesis gravidarum ; the operation was successfully 
perfonned by my colleague Mr. Owens. 

I hope that obstetricians will consider the operation 
worthy of an extended trial, so that evidence may be 
obtained from the results of a series of cases. Specialists 
alone can select the suitable cases and decide the time 
in each instance when the more orthodox methods of 
treatment should be reinforced. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, May 7th. H • I. HE C- II HEELER. 


Treatment of Anaphylaxis by Adrenaline 

Sir, — D r. H. R; R. Mavor is to be congratulated on 
the success of his treatment of the case of severe ana- 
phylaxis described by him in your issue of May 5th. 
His conclusion that “ the dramatic eSects of the adminis- 
tration of adrenaline on the milder svmptoms suggest that 
much larger quantities of the substance could have been 
given in the first instance and repeated more frequently ’’ 
prompts me to describe again the method of treatment 
by continuous injection of adrenaline, which I have used 
for status asthmaticus for sex-eral y-ears and which I have 
also found very effective in a number of cases of ana- 
phylaxis, two of which were as severe as those described, 
by Dr. Mai or. 

A syringe is filled with adrenaline chloride (1 in 1,000) 
and the needle introduced hypodermically. An initial in- 
jection of two or three minims is given, and then one 
minim is injected every- thirty, forty-five, or sixty 'seconds, 
according to the reaction of the patient: In akhma the 
initial dose should be the largest one which the patient 
knows from experience gives rise to no unpleasant svmp- 
toms, and the rate of the subsequent -injections is such 
as to cause no change in, the pulse and no other effect 
except relief of the asthma. In anaphylaxis the dosage 
is a matter of guesswork: it is best to’ begin with three 
minims and then to give one minim every half-minute 
for five minutes, after which one minim is injected everv 
minute until complete recovery takes place. In one case 
of exceptional severity-, it was necessarv to continue the 
treatment for an hour and a half. I believe that death 
from anaphylaxis would never occur if the continuous 
adrenaline treatment was always promptlv instituted.— 
I am, etc., 

New Lodge Clinic, Windsor ARTHUR F. HURST. 

Forwt, May 7th 
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Heredity and Mental Deficiency 

SiR. — My paper on this subject has received attention 
from Dr. J. S. Manson, Dr. C. P. Lapage, and Dr. F. 
Grundy in letters which appeared in the Journal of April 
7th (p. 641) and April 21st (p. 727). Your correspondents 
write from extensive experience and study of the subject,- 
and I appreciate their comments and criticism. Will you 
allow me to reply briefly?" 

Criticism by correspondence, on to large and complicated 
a subject, can only be made and met in a broad way. 
My critics bring several objections against the claim that 
Dr. Thomson’s cases are a. fair sample of all types and 
grades of mental deficiency: they say that 'many slighter 
cases cannot be recognized under 5 years of age, and 
that his cases consisted largely of the more severe ones. 
I cannot take up your space by a full discussion of these 
objections. I assisted Dr. Thomson in his hospital clinic 
for ten year,-, and I can testify that there were large 
numbers of slight cases among the total. Also, since his 
death, my own case records in this clinic now number 
about 400: they also include a large number of less 
severe cases, and the great majority of these were sub- 
mitted to me before 5 years of age. My opinion, 
based on clinical experience, is that one can obtain the 
best sample of all types and grades of mental deficiency 
in early childhood ; and at this age one can obtain a fuller 
history, both of the individual and of the family, and can 
conduct a more searching clinical- examination of the child. 
Dr. Thomson’s limitation of age must have excluded cases 
of syphilitic dementia, fencephalitis, and epilepsy, and no 
doubt of some slight cases of primary amentia. But the 
total number of these must have been small, and, in my 
view, unable to disturb seriously the proportions of ante- 
natal, natal, and post-natal types which his figures show. 

Dr. Manson suggests, and, correctly, that Dr. Thomson 
did not go deeply into heredity in the group, simple 
primary amentia (292 cases). That would have been a 
task beyond the powers of any man. And let it be 
granted that heredity plays a part in this group: but 
the extent of the part, and the manner of its working, 
remain at present unknown : and the group forms only 
a third of the aggregate of cases. What do we know of 
primary - amentia ? All we know about mongols is that 
we can recognize them by their external marks, and we 
have given them a name: and we know even lets than 
that about simple primary amentia. This kind of know- 
ledge is only " the ignorance of foolish men.” The theory 
of a hereditary neuropathic constitution is a gallant 
attempt to fill a part of this great void that we call 
primary amentia. But it will be seen that the action of 
heredity in such a constitution is what the logicians call 
permissive ; and that to produce mental deficiency some 
other releasing factor, non-hereditary in character, is 
required. 

Let me state some main issues. Are Dr. Thomson's 
thousand cases a fair sample of all types and grades of 
mental deficiency as it occurs in all classes of the popula- 
tion? If they are, their analysis shows a clear majority 
of non-hereditary cases. This conclusion is flatly opposed 
to the teaching of many authorities on the subject. But 
such reversals of established opinion have happened 
before. -Fifty years ago most of the authorities were 
agreed that tuberculous disease was hereditary: and we 
know now that they were wrong. It also puts a differ- 
ent complexion on the eugenics propaganda upon 
mental deficiency that goes on. In. public lectures, in 
sermons, in letters to the Press, our people are led to 
believe that mental deficiency is one disease, and is 
hereditary, that it is a kind of race poison that has crept 
into our human stocks, that it is spreading underground 
like the musk rat, and that ruthless methods of extermina- 
tion, more akin to veterinary surgery than to medicine. 


are needed to stamp it out. The analysis of Dr. 
Thomson s cases seems to me to knock away the prop 
that supports all this scaremongering propaganda. 

There still hangs over the mentally deficient that cloud 
of ignorance, fear, loathing, and not a little cruelty, which 
has now been lifted to a great extent from the insane. 
It will be gradually dispelled when we know rriore of the 
ante-natal causes of the condition. To attain that fuller 
knowledge further clinical study is required. But enough 
is known at present to justify the statement that heredity 
is a minor and not a major factor in the production of 
mental deficiency. — I am, etc., 

Edinburgh, May 2nd. CHARLES McNeil. 

The Cancer Problem 

^ gather from the notice in your issue of May 5th 
of Mr. Lockhart-Mummery’s book. The Origin of Cancer, - 
that the author assumes civilized man not to have " been 
subject to the law of natural selection for some thousands 
of years. Is this a legitimate assumption? Some years 
ago I made the suggestion that all deaths occurring before 
the termination of reproductive life, not due to violent 
causes, are instances of natural selection : they constitute, 
in large measure, eliminations of the unfit — those who are 
unable to adapt themselves to their environment. 

It is well known that under natural conditions elimina- 
tion takes place to a stupendous extent. It is most 
rigorous in the case of those species which maintain much 
the same population from year to year. When a species 
increases year by year, the process of elimination becomes 
less, but on the whole only .slightly less, until sooner or 
later the increase reaches a limit.. 

At the introduction of agriculture (which initiated the 
era of civilization) the total- human population did not, 
perhaps, exceed 10 millions. Such a ’meagre population 
shows how rigorous the process of elimination must have 
been during the long period of man’s evolution from the- 
anthropoid to the agricultural phase (some seven thousand 
years ago). Since that date the human population has 
increased by 1,500 millions or more. This has, of course, 
involved a slackening in the process of elimination. ' 
Nevertheless, elimination has been proceeding briskly. 
Consider how greatly the human population would have 
increased since the introduction of agriculture if all 
humans had been permitted to survive the reproductive 
period and there had been no hindrance to procreation. 
Allowing four generations for each century, and four 
children to each couple, the population would double 
itself four times each century, and 4x70=280 times .in 
seventy centuries. At this rate it would, in less than a 
thousand years, have exceeded a million million, a figure 
by the side of which our present population pales into 
insignificance indeed, being in the proportion of a million 
million to fifteen hundred million ! After seven thousand 
years the increase would have reached a figure incon- 
ceivably greater. 

We must conclude that, since the advent of agriculture - 
and civilization, a vast number in successive populations 
have been prevented from leaving progeny, and thus have 
been racially eliminated ; and, further, that the elimination 
has in large measure been an elimination of the least fit, 
of those least capable of coping with their environment: 
to that extent natural selection has been in operation. 

I am not suggesting that the process of natural selection 
has not slackened — undoubtedly it has, notably in this 
country during the past half-century, and this, no doubt, 
is leading to racial deterioration. Cancer, occurring as it 
usually does in 'later life, comes, in only a minor degree, 
under the beneficent action of natural selection. Victims 
to cancer have generally been afforded abundant oppor- 
tunity to leave offspring. — I am, etc., 

Harry Camtoell. 

London, W.l, May oth. 
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Sir, — The review entitled " The Cancer Problem, in 
your issue of May 5th (p. S03), begins with the statement . 

“ The fact that cancer is much more frequent among 
civilized than savage races, and is increasing in frequenct , 
is one of the outstanding features of the disease. This 
statement contains two hoary fallacies which have been 
exposed over and over again, and which should not he 
allowed to be perpetuated in one of our leading medical 
journals without' a protest. Any comparison of the inci- 
dence of cancer between any two populations presupposes 
as an essential condition, first, an efficient medical serv ice 
wbich ensures a reasonably accurate diagnosis and certifi- 
cation of the cause of death, and, secondly, an efficient 
system of recording the births, deaths, and ages of the 
population as a whole. Since these two conditions do 
not exist in the savage races, nobody can possibly know 
whether cancer is more or less frequent in them than 
in 'civilized races. For native races in which these condi- 
tions are fulfilled it has been shown repeatedly that they 
are affected by cancer about as frequently as civilized 
races, although the organ incidence may he different. 

The statement that cancer increases in frequency in 
civilized races. is true only if one takes the crude figures ; 
but these are misleading, since they neglect such essential 
factors as alterations in the age constitution of the popu- 
lation, improved methods of diagnosis, and improvements 
of the certification of the causes of death. 

This subject is too big to be discussed within the scope 
of a letter to the Editor. It must be sufficient to state 
that when these factors are taken into consideration the 
increase shown by the crude figures becomes greatly 
diminished, and that according to a recent paper by 
Dr. S. Peller ( Zeit . f. Krebs.. 1934, si, 465) there is 
actually a diminution in the incidence of cancer in the 
age groups up to 60 years, and only the age groups over 
60 -years show an increase. Since the alleged " fact” 
quoted above is partly an error and partly doubtful it 
can hardly be described as an outstanding feature of the 
disease. — I am, etc,. 


operative treatment with the object of maintaining and 
restoring a normal serum reaction, and with this the re- 
establishment of an effective cytolytic defence against 
recurrence. Of the blood' tests employed for the purpose 
of such observations, the modified Bendien reaction I find 
is one which so far gives most satisfactory information. 

It would be interesting to know if others can confirm 
M.D.’s " experience of tuberculous cases being immune 
to cancer. My own rather limited observations have not 
found this so, and a late physician of considerable clinical 
experience used to state that the healed tuberculous 
patient was subject to cancer. — I am, etc,. 


Liverpool, May 2nd. 


E. Cronin Lowe. 


London, May 5th. 


IV. Cramer. 


Sir, — I am in agreement with much of what " M.D." 
has expressed ( Journal , April 2Sth, p. 777) and consider 
that he is emphasizing an important point of view. 
Without wishing to be controversial, I find it difficult to 
agree that the recovery of enzymic activity in the blood 
serum of cases, after the removal of cancer, necessarily 
proves that the previous deficiency was the effect rather 
than an associated cause of malignancy. 

During the past two and a half years I have had the 
opportunity of carrying out systematic serum tests upon 
a large number of cases and have increasing evidence that 
the earliest manifestation of cancer, as well as of recur- 
rence or metastases in known cases, is preceded by abnor- 
malities in the serum collateral with enzyme deficiency, 
frequently recognizable many months, and in some cases 
approximately a year, before the clinical condition was 
apparent. Further, in some cases an improvement in the 
serum findings had commenced before the cancer had 
been removed, and this apparently natural immunizing 
response appears to be of good prognosis. The further 
improvement in the serum findings which may follow the 
removal of the primary growth is probably associated with 
serum changes and improved resistance, which have been 
shown experimentally to follow particularly lysis of malig- 
nant cells in situ. In cases in which no such return 
towards normal of the serum reactions follows surmad or 
radiological treatment, the prognosis is relatively serious. 
These consecutive observations sucgest that cases of cancer 
whose clinical condition and serum shows a reasonable 
response should be consistently followed up by posz- 


Tiie Cancer Campaign 

Sir, — Your readers will remember that in July last 
the Duke of York suggested that an appeal should he insti- 
tuted on Empire Day (May 24th) in aid of the funds of 
the British Empire Cancer Campaign. In accordance with 
this so graciously expressed wish, the Appeal Committee 
of the Campaign has been able to organize this day in 
over 1.0CD centres throughout the British Isles, and in 
different parts of the Empire other activities are taking 
place. In the metropolitan area and the City of London 
a flag day will also be held on Empire Day. I recently- 
received a letter from His Royal Highness, of which the 
following is an extract: 

"It is with great satisfaction, that I have learned that 
the scheme suggested by me at the annual general meeting 
of the British Empire Cancer Campaign at the House of Lords 
in July is about to be carried into practical operation on 
Empire Day, May 24th. ... I shall be grateful for any 
help that can be given to this Empire Day effort." 

May I through your columns appeal for helpers for 
these “ Empire Day ” flag days? \Ye have already been 
successful in recruiting a large number of depot helpers 
and sellers, but, if the day is to be the success so neces- 
sary to obtain adequate funds to fight the cancer scourge, 
it is essential that we should recruit very many more 
sellers and helpers. I earnestly appeal to all who are 
interested in this great cause to rally to this call for help, 
and to send their names to me at 12, Grosvenor Crescent, 
Hyde Park Comer, SAV.l, stating where they would be 
willing to help, and I will see that they are put in touch 
with the appropriate depot organizer. — I am, etc., 

Reading, 

Loudon, SAW, May 6th. Chairman, British Empire Cancer 

Campaign. 

Vaccine for Acute 1 Gonorrhoea 

Sir, — I have read the paper by Dr. Orpwood Price and 
Dr. Ambrose King (April 2Sih, p. 74S) with interest, and 
also with some satisfaction at the thought that a useful 
method of treatment is being more widelv emoloved. 
But the vaccine wbich the authors describe as new does 
not appear to differ in its preparation from the earlier 
type of detoxicated vaccine described by Thomson, and 
which was incorporated in my- method of preparing 
residual vaccines ( 'British Medical Journal. 1921). The 
apparent passage into solution of the organisms is due to 
swelling and change of refractive index 'in the presence 
of weak alkali. Some of the cocci disintegrate, but a 
large proportion are still recognizable in stained prepara- 
tions. During the process of arid precipitation certain 
toxic factors remain in solution while the body proteins 
and exotoxin flocculate : the method is widely used' to-day 
for the concentration of exotoxins. In residual vaccines 
the exotoxins are probably present in the form of toxoids, 
produced by the action of hydrogen peroxide and beat 
used in the preparation. 
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In the original paper on residual vaccines the results 
of treatment with the simple acid-alkali vaccine were com- 
pared with those obtained by the full technique for the 
preparation of residual vaccines, and it was clear that the 
latter gave superior results. The violent local reaction 
described as “ good " by Dr. Price and Dr. King is due 
to incomplete removal or destruction of the toxic agent 
remaining in solution. 

McCrea ( British Medical Journal, May 5th, 192S) pub- 
lished the results of treating 134 consecutive acute cases 
with residual gonococcal vaccine and compared them with 
140 controls. He found indisputable evidence of the 
efficiency of the vaccine, and his views on that point 
were supported by Burke, who had obtained similar 
results at Warrington. 

The standard of cure adopted by Dr. Price and Dr. 
King includes two instrumental investigations which many 
\irologists would regard as barbarous, if not definitely 
harmful, when not dealing with chronic infections. 
Furthermore, the two-glass test as used by us rarely 
allows disease of the genital or lower urinary tract to 
escape detection. The criterion of cure by the two-glass 
test adopted by McCrea seems to he more stringent than 
that used by Dr. Price and Dr. King. In the former 
case not more than three cells -per field, using 1 / 6 objec- 
tive, from the centrifugalized deposit from the second 
glass after prostatic massage, is required. Examination 
of the prostatic bead with an. oil-immersion objective has 
rarely been used by me as a criterion, of cure, but I 
certainly would not pass five cells to a field as satis- 
factory. — I am, etc., 

Manchester, May 1st. C ’ E ’ 


Poisoning liy Ground Ivy 

Sir, — Now that spring is upon us once again I would 
like to draw the attention of amateur gardeners to the 
danger of handling the common ground ivy plant. It is 
so common that it finds its way into nearly every garden, 
and consequently it is almost certain that it will be 
handled either by the doctor turned gardener or by some 
of his patients. 

For long I did not recognize that the merest touch of 
the leaves or stem of this plant could give rise to a most 
violent irritation of the skin of the hands and arms. The 
first attacks were diagnosed as scabies, clieiropompholyx, 
etc., and appropriate remedies were prescribed, but 
without much, or indeed any, benefit. It was only after 
several separate attacks that I recognized that the actual 
cause was due to contact with the "rare old plant." 
The merest touch of the leaves or stalks gives rise after 
an interval of a few hours to the most intense itching. 
Soon afterwards redness with swelling of the skin on the 
back of the fingers develops. This goes on to papular 
and vesicular formation : the latter is so constantly 
present in the webs of the fingers as to simulate scabies, 
but only in a very few instances do pustules form. Small 
bullae often run in -a circinate form, and are probably 
the result of irritation at the points of contact. The 
eruption is, however, so widespread over the skin of the 
hands that it cannot be caused by direct contact all over 
the surface, but must be due to a spreading of the toxin 
through the lymphatics. The affection persists for 
several days, and then gradually fades, with - slight 

desquamation. , . . . „„ 

It is well known that the ordinary climbing ivy is an 
irritant to the skin, but usually it acts only as such when 
roughly handled, and when the leaves are broken so as 
to allow escape of the juice. I do not think, however, 
that the exceedingly irritant properties of the creeping 
variety’ are so well recognized. 


Tile only’ treatment which relieves the irritation and 
allows of sleep is bathing the hands in very’ hot water, 
with the subsequent application of oxide of zinc ointment. 
— I am, etc., 

\V. G. AiTcmsoN Robertson, 
Bournemouth, May 8th. M.D.. F.lf.C.P.Ed. 


Bee Ycnom lor llheumalism 

Sin , — I used bee venom for rheumatism in the summer 
of 1911, and looking through the notes of some thirty’ 
cases which I had at that time, the results obtained 
appear to have been so satisfactory that it is difficult 
to understand why’ I gave it up. I made my own solu- 
tion, but I remember there was much of the Isle of Wight 
disease about that year, and bee keepers were very-jealous 
of their stock. As the winter came on it became im- 
possible to get them, added to which the remedy’ seemed 
to lose its value, even when I did manage to get enough 
bees for the purpose. 

During this last winter a doctor’s wife and a former 
patient cf mine was so enthusiastic about the value of 
the bee sting venom that I had given her in 1911 that 
I promised to make her some more. This was last 
Christmas-time, and just then I had as one of my’ 
asthmatical patients a very' experienced and scientifically 
knowledgeable bee keeper : she informed me that bees 
sling her many hundreds of times a year, and by’ their 
stings she would be able to tell which month of the 
year it is. The stings vary enormously, and are most 
potent at the end of summer, when the honey is being 
guarded before the winter starts: during the winter the 
potency sinks very’ rapidly ; hence, no doubt, my' failure 
with treatment during the winter months. 

As I now have sufficient bee venom for my own use, 
and some to spare, I shall he pleased to supply’ Dr. 
Shipton and Dr. Barnes in order that they may try its 
efficacy. One of my most remarkable cases was a child 
with acute rheumatic fever, high temperature, swolle.i 
joints, the usual sweating, and other symptoms: after 
five daily injections the child was perfectly well. It 
would be interesting to know if it has been tried al 
Buxton in this acute type of case. — I am, etc., 

London, tv. i, May 1st. Frank Coke. 


The Milk Question 

Sir, — In reply to Dr. Hawthorne’s letter, I submit that 
anyone reading the report issued by the People’s League 
of Health could only come to the conclusion which I 
ststcil • 

In regard to the question as to whether " clean ” milk 
infected with tubercle bacilli is less infective than dirty 
milk containing the same number -of tubercle bacilli, the 
statement I made was that “ an all-round clean milk 
means fewer cases of tuberculosis despite the presence of 
tubercle bacilli." Clean milk will, of course, contain 
fewer bacilli than dirty milk. Tuberculosis is recognized 
as a. disease which more readily develops and becomes 
clinically evident in the presence of a lowered local or 
general resistance. It is agreed that dirty milk may give 
rise to septic throats and gastro-enteritis, for instance, 
and it is surely a reasonable assumption from the point 
of view of the ordinary medical man that m these cases 
the bacillus will find a more ready entrance, and subse- 
quentlv a more suitable nidus for growth, than m ““ 
Where 'there are no other adverse factors The tub-r 
colons diseases I had in mind at the moment veretufce 
colons meningitis, glands m the neck, and 
peritonitis. There is no definite evidence either nay, b_ 
I contend that the weight of evidence is in my faAonr. 

I am, etc., py g Forbes. 

Hounslow, JMay 7th. 
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Cataract and Vitamin Deficiency 
Sir, — Dr. F. P. Fischer’s letter in your issue of April 
2Sth (p. 776) would have been more valuable bad lie 
been able to state that in cataract patients be had, hi the 
other tissues of the body, detected a vitamin B ; deficiency 
corresponding to that found in the lens. — X am, etc., 

London, May 6th. J - BarcroFT Anderson. 


Practical Therapeutics 

Sir, — I am very grateful for the kindly and appreciative 
opinions expressed by the reviewer of my Handbook of 
Therapeutics in your issue of April 2Sth. But the review 
contains two rather serious misstatements of fact. — 

1. I am alleged to state in my hook that for free 
haematemesis " operation is the only treatment, and is 
best performed at the earliest possible moment." If your 
reviewer will look again at page 314, be will see that the 
quotation he gives refers to the treatment of perforation — 
quite a different matter. 

2. I am alleged to have little faith in blood-letting — 
mainly, it would appear, on the ground that the word 
" venesection " does not appear in the index. Yet I 
describe the method of puncturing a vein — the usual 
method employed at the present time for blood letting — 
and on pages 23S, 271, 2S3, and 373, when discussing 
respectively the treatment of certain types of cardiac 
disease, oedema of the lung, uraemia, and polycythaemia, 
I express the opinion that the removal of blood from a 
vein is a useful, and in some cases an excellent, thera- 
peutic measure. — I am, etc.. 

University of Aberdeen, April 26th. David Campbell. 

V The reviewer writes: I owe Professor Campbell an 
apology. I overlooked, as I ought not to have done, the 
heading of a new paragraph which indicated that .the 
proposal of immediate operation referred not to haema- 
temesis but to perforation of the stomach. On his second 
point, I must still maintain that to describe the method 
of intravenous medication does not compensate for the 
absence of directions for withdrawal of blood from a vein, 
and that the index of his book might have been improved 
on the points I suggested ; his present reference, indeed, 
illustrates this claim. 


A Fund for Exiled Jewish Doctors 

Sir, — May I beg the hospitality of your columns for 
an appeal to Jewish practitioners to contribute to the fund 
which the Jewish Medical and Dental Emergency Asso- 
ciation has instituted for the settlement of displaced 
Jewish medical scientists? It is common knowledge that 
a great amount of scientific work of the highest impor- 
tance has been disturbed and threatened with extinction 
by the present policy of racial exclusion in Germany ■ 
and it is its recognition of its special duty to preserve 
for humanity what it can of this valuable work which 
has caused the association to devote its fund to this 
purpose. 

It is proposed to use the bulk of the monev collected 
to settlmg Jewish medical scientists in Palestinian institu- 
tions (the Hebrew Umversity. the Hadassah Hospitals 

fn oVi rT aSSOC , iation has a5r «<dy been instrumental 
m establishing several such workers, and it is hoped 1-v 
the collection of a substantial sum. to enlarge t'he^e 
possibilities. I would therefore desire to draw the 
attention to the fund of such practitioners who have not 
been apprised of the work of the Association, and to 
solicit their co-operation. Donations should be sent to 


the treasurer, Jewish Medical and Dental Emergency 
Association, Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.l. 
— I am, etc., 

L. Phillips, M.B., B.Ch. 
London, W.C.l, April 26th. , Honorary Secretary. 


Humane Destruction of Animals 
Sir, — In reference to your annotation on this subject 
I Journal , April 2Sth, p. 764) I think it will be of interest to 
your readers to know that even- aspect of small-animal 
destruction is undergoing detailed scientific investigation 
by veterinary experts at the instance of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. In the course of this 
work, which was initiated about a year ago, every phase 
of the subject wilt have been thoroughly investigated, and 
it is confidently anticipated that, as a result, this associa- 
tion will eventually be in a position to make an authorita- 
tive pronouncement on the relative merits of all forms of 
euthanasia. — I am, etc., 

F. Knight, 

General Secretary, National Veterinary 
T , ... ' . .. Medical Association of Great - 

London, W.C.l, April 2Sth. Britain and Ireland. 
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DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

, Co'oue' Thomas _ Stodart, C.I.E., Madras Medical Service 
fret.), died at North Berwick on ApriM5th, aged 66. He wa* 
bom on March I3th, 1S6S, the son of William Stodart oi 
Minton Hill Pencarriand, East Lothian, and was educated 
Royal Htg J“ School, Edinburgh, and at Edinburgh 
'? graduated M.B. and C.M. in 1S91. In 
1S93 he joined, the Indian Medical Service, and after servin'* 
J? ^“0“ 111 IS J 6 ; for '’''hloh he received the Egyptian and 
T dal5 ’ and ° n 1116 K °rth-West Frontier of 
CAM HeriV V 1 ?! 1 ca o>i >a, R n P l IS97-S, he entered tho B 
Civil Medical Department m 1S9S. He was recalled to 
military duty in 1914, and posted as A.D.M.S. of the Banna 
brigade ; for his part in the Afghan War of J919 and the 

of 1920 he ' vas mentioned in dispatches 
Retiring shortly afterwards, he returned to North Berwick 
"■here he took a great interest in public affairs. He was a’ 
member of the East Lothian County Council, of the Joint 
Sana onum Board for the South-Western Counties and of the 
Public Assistance Committee. At tjie time of his death he 

British ' I D e pre5 ‘? ent n 0£ the North Berwick - branchof the 
British Legion for five years. He was a keen "offer and 

mmmm 

186S. He entered the Indian M^' &n-ice l- “ 

KSVtt S «g 

attained the rank of full colonel hr °Lc, IS JS®- 

£» iff a* ass;* sSFi£ 

one of his hobbies. For =omc years’ durih b^® 11 

he held a professorship I ^ 

In the administrative grade he served - at , Lahore, 

officer of the President v Distriif P? QC r Pal me f ,caI 

.nspecior-genera! of civil hospnals^n As^m H^T^^de 
v-.B.H. for h 15 services in u~ir tt*. 7 “ *» } Nas 

Assam Pharmacopoeia (1900'' md of /mtnor of the 

of Calthrop and Luhorp ™ 1905). ° J the FamiU ” 
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WILLIAM HENRY WELCH, M.D., LL.D. 

Z'orrneriv Professor of Pathology and of the History' of Medicine, 
Johns Hopkins University 

The death, on April 30th, in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, some months alter a severe operation, o( 
Professor W. H. Welch removes a great figure in scientific 
medicine. 

Ihe descendant in the direct line of other medical men, 
he was born on April 8th, 1S50, at Norfolk, Connecticut, 
in a house which eighty years later was distinguished 
by a plaque inscribed: ‘ ' To Hr. William Henry Welch: 
Dean of American Medicine. ” Graduating with classical 
honours at Yale in 1870, ho entered the medical school 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, in 1S7I, and became 5I.D. in 1875, serving 
as an intern at the Bellevue 
Hospital, before he went, in 
1S76, to work at Strasbourg 
under von Recklinghausen, at 
Leipzig with Ludwig, at 
Breslau with Cohnheim, and 
al Vienna under Chiari and 
Hobra. On his return to New 
York in 1879 he was made 
professor of pathological ana- 
tomy and general pathology 
at the Bellevue Medical Col- 
lege, and held the' chair until 
1884, when he was appointed 
the first whole-time professor 
of pathology at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, where he remained in 
one capacity or another for 
the next fifty years of his long life. Johns Hopkins, a 
Baltimore merchant 'and Quaker millionaire, who died on 
Christmas Eve, 1873, endowed " a university, for there 
will always be youth to teach ; and a hospital, for there 
will always be suffering to relieve.” In 1884 a provisional 
medical faculty was established, , and Welch’s chair was 
one of the first. He at once went to Germany to gain 
a thorough mastery of the rapidly developing science of 
bacteriology under Koch, whom he had previously met 
at Breslau, at Berlin, and elsewhere. In the autumn of 
18S5 he began research and graduate teaching in his 
laboratory at Baltimore, where among his co-workers and 
pupils were G. M. Sternberg, Walter Reed of yellow fever 
fame. W. S. Halsted, W. G. Councilman, and Simon 
Flexner. Financial difficulties, however, delayed the open- 
ing of the Johns Hopkins Hospital until 18S9, and of the 
undergraduate medical school till 1S93. Welch had much 
say, together with J. S. Billings, the medical adviser, in 
the selection of the clinical professors— William Osier, 
W. S. Halsted, and Howard A. Kelly — who, like Welch, 
were all under the age of 40, and later appeared in 
J. S. Sargent’s portrait of The Four Doctors " (1905), 
which now adorns the W. H. Welch Medical Library. 
Welch became pathologist-in-chief to the hospital, and 
was the first dean of the medical school for five years 
(1893-8). 

As a pathologist he had the broadest possible outlook, 
and covered the whole field of this biological science. 
Thus, to give a few examples only of his enormous output 
—his Bibliography in 1917 contained 335 items— he worked 
on haemorrhagic infarction, embolism and thrombes's, dis- 
covered the Staphylococcus epidermidis dibits and the 
Bacillus aerogenes cnpsuhitus, both in 1S92, and carried 


out experimental work on pulmonary .oedema (1878) and 
on glomerulonephritis (188G). His pupils .filled patho- 
logical chairs in many American universities ; and not 
only in the New World, for the Emeritus Quick professor 
of biology at Cambridge, G. H. F. Nuttall, worked, in his 
laboratory forty-four years ago. His pupils have often 
arisen to call him blessed and express their deep debt 
of admiration and lasting affection — for example, on the 
more or less public occasions of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in 1900 of his" doctorate, when he was presented 
with a Festschrift, and on his seventieth and eightieth 
birthdays. „ 

As an able administrator and shrewd judge of men and 
their capacities, so that his recommendations for appoint- 
ments were eminently successful, lie was much in demand 
by scientific bodies connected with medical research, and 
freely did he give his- services and sacrifice his scanty 
leisure. Thus he had been president of the Board of 
Scientific Directors of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research since 1901, and Carnegie trustee from 1905. 
On several occasions during the last decade of the last 
century he came to the rescue by successfully preventing 
legislation against animal experiments. In preventive 
medicine he long took a leading part ; in 1S97 he became 
president of the Maryland Public Health Association, at 
a time when action was sorely needed, and remained in 
office for a quarter of a century ; in 1903 he was a member 
of the subcommittee of the Committee of Fifty to investi- 
gate the liquor problem, and wrote the report on the 
pathological effects of alcohol ; and in 1916 he resigned 
the chair of pathology at Johns Hopkins University to 
become director of the important School of Hygiene and 
Public Health at Baltimore. : 

Welch was a man of wide sympathies and culture, and 
years ago was described by Osier as ” extraordinarily well 
versed in the history of medicine, and, apart from tech- 
nical knowledge, having a fund of information on all 
conceivable topics — from bridge to baseball, from Horace 
to Herrick.” He was a bibliophile who also knew the 
contents of books with extreme accuracy, and his interest 
in medical history was not the hobby of an old man, 
for he was in 1S89 the first president of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Historical Club. In 1926 he was elected to the 
new chair of medical history in the Johns Hopkins 
University, and at once set out to journey over Europe 
in order to buy books. Six years later he resigned, anil . 
was succeeded by Professor Henry Sigerist. The W. H. 
Welch Medical Library, in charge of Lieut. -Colonel F. H. 
Garrison, and the Osier Library at McGill University, 
Montreal, presided over by Dr. W. W. Francis, were by 
a happy coincidence dedicated in the same year (1930). 

The revolution in medicine that has taken place in 
North America in the last half-century should be mainly 
ascribed, as is most justly due, to the two great leaders 
and friends of the Johns Hopkins School— Osier and 
Welch — who in so many ways resembled each other, 
especially in their humanity, genius for friendship, wide 
vision, and entire unselfishness. Welch was a bachelor, 
a clubbable soul much given to hospitality, and a charm- 
ing companion. Honours, entirely unsought, crowded 
upon him: he was an original member in 1S8G of the 
Association of American Physicians, then limited to a 
hundred, its president in 1901 , and was elected an honorary 
member in 1913 ; there is now one original member living. 
He was President of the American Medical Association m 
1910, and of other societies too numerous to mention. He 
was elected Foreign Corresponding Member of the British 
Medical Association in 1932, was an honorary Fellow ol 
many scientific bodies in Europe, and was the recipien 
of a number of foreign decorations. 

Humphry Rollestgn’. 
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JAMES HAIG FERGUSON, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.C.P.Hd., F.R.C.S.Ed. 

The death took place on May 2nd, at liis residence in 
Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, o£ Dr. James Haig Ferguson, 
one of the best-known gynaecologists in this country . 

He had been in failing health for a considerable time. 

He was bom in Edinburgh in 1S62, his father being the 
-minister of Fossowav Parish Church, Perthshire. After a 
preliminary education at the Collegiate School, Edinburgh, 
Haig Ferguson entered upon a medical course at Edin- 
burgh University, where he graduated M.B., C.M. in 1SS4. 

In the same .year he became a Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. After a period spent as resident 
physician with the late Dr. Claude Muirhead in the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, he also acted as resident physician 
in the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, and then took 
up gynaecology as a specialty- and was appointed clinical 
tutor in the department for diseases of women. He joined 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh as a Mem- 
ber in 1SS7, proceeding to its 
Fellowship in. 1SS9, and he 
also joined the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh as 
a Fellow in 1902. In 1S90 
he obtained with honours the 
M.D. degree of Edinburgh 
University. In April, 1S96, 
he was appointed assistant 
gynaecologist on the staff of 
the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh. and in 1921 he was 
promoted to the charge of a 
gynaecological ward. Retiring 
under the age limit in 1927, 
he was- appointed consulting 
gynaecologist to this insti- 
tution. In the following year 
his great services to the University and Medical School 
of Edinburgh were recognized by the University, which 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

For many years Dr. Haig Ferguson had conducted a 
large family practice in addition to his specialty, but on 
taking charge of wards he limited himself to work as a 
consulting and operating gynaecologist and obstetrician. 
His post in the Royal Infirmary carried with it that of 
lecturer in clinical gynaecology in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and he also lectured on midwifery and diseases of 
women in the School of Medicine of the Royal Colleges. 
For a long period he was also- gynaecologist to Leith 
Hospital and physician to the Royal Maternity Hospital, 
Edinburgh. He had acted as examiner in midwifery both 
in the University of Edinburgh and in that of Aberdeen. 
Immediately after graduation Dr. Haig Ferguson had been 
elected one of the annual presidents of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, and he later served a term as 
president of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society. At the 
time of his death he had been a member of the British 
Medical Association for forty-eight years, and bis Ion " 
connexion with the Association, as well as his eminence 
in his chosen specialty, was recognized by his election as 
president of the Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology at 
the annual meeting of the Association held "at Edinburgh 
m 1927. He filled the office of president of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh in 1929-31. His out- 
standing position among Scottish obstetricians ' and his 
judicious powers in the conduct of business were recog- 
nized by his appointment as chairman of the Central 
Midwives Board for Scotland, a post which he held at 
the time of his death. He was also vice-president of the 
Scottish branch of the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute 
of Distnct Nursing, and, as chairman of the Governing 
Board of the School of Medicine of the Royal Edinburgh 


Colleges, he took a deep interest in the education of 
medical students. 

Dr. Haig Ferguson had written several textbooks, which 
enjoyed a great measure of success. In 1SS9, along with 
the late Dr. F. W. N. Haultain, he published a Handbook 
of, Obstetric Nursing, which had gone into a fifth edition 
in 1906. In 1923, along with Drs. Munro ICerr, "James 
Young, and H entire, he published A Combined Text-book 
of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, which went into a second 
edition ten years later. He also contributed numerous 
articles dealing with obstetrics and gynaecology to medical 
literature, such as the article on “ Puerperal Affections of 
Breasts and Nipples," in the Encyclopaedia Medico, and 
one on “ Abdominal Hysterectomy for Acute Puerperal 
Metritis.” in the Transactions of the Obstetrical Society 
of Edinburgh, 1906. 

As a practitioner -Dr. Haig Ferguson was distinguished 
for his never-failing kindness, courtesy, and sympathy. 
These qualities had endeared him greatly both to his 
numerous patients and to his colleagues. He was a hard 
and consistent worker in the practice of his profession, 
sometimes even to the detriment of his own health. In 
his specialty he was recognized as the final authority in 
Edinburgh, and it was a matter of great regret to Ins 
manj- friends and admirers that he never occupied the 
professorial chair of midwifery in Edinburgh University. 
He was recognized as a skilful operator in gynaecology, 
and his influence on the practice of obstetrics was exten- 
sive, through both, his writings and his teaching. For 
obstetric nursing in- Scotland he had done a great deal 
during his long tenure of the chair of the Central Mid- 
wives Board for Scotland, and much of the success which 
attended the work of this Board was due to his wise 
foresight and judicious counsel. 

Although constantly engaged in the cares of practice 
Dr. Haig Ferguson was a member of the King’s Body- 
guard of Scottish Archers, and took a great interest in the 
archeiy competitions of that body. He was also a keen 
fisher and hill climber when occasion offered during his 
holidays. In 1SS9 he married a daughter of the lafe 
Sir Patrick Heron- Watson , a noted figure in Edinburgh 
medicine. He is survived by bis widow and bv one son 
and three daughters. 

A funeral service was held in St. George's Parish 
Church on May 4th, which was attended by a large 
congregation, including many members of the medical 
profession, and by representatives from the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Edinburgh^ the School of 
Medicine of the Royal Colleges, Edinburgh, the Roval 
Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children, the Central Mid- 
wives Board for Scotland, and a detachment of nurses 
from the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing. The 
interment took place in the Dean Cemetery, where the 
ceremony was private. 

Dr. James Yocsg writes: 

Dr. Haig Ferguson’s death has removed from our midst 
the doyen of Edinburgh obstetrics and a very gracious 
personality. Great as were his gifts and his service, to 
his friends he will remain rather as a presence which was 
precious in its possession of those qualities of heart and 
mind that are above the ordinary world’s measurement 
His handsome figure, bis gentle and courteons manner to 
rich and poor alike, and his kindly humour are among 
those things that to his patients, students, and friends 
scattered over the world fill in the memory of a great 
doctor and of a character of singular charm. His presence 
warmed because it was itself suffused with these rich 
. warm springs that flowed from a nature peculiarly sensi- 
tive in its sympathy and understanding. 

Naturally retiring and almost timid in temperament. 
Haig Ferguson was hesitating and sometimes ineffective 
as a speaker, and this handicapped him when he was 
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called- upon to engage in public affairs. He so controlled 
these defects oh 'temperament, however,' that'iri his later 
years he occupied, with success and acceptance, public 
posts of high responsibility. He was chairman of the 
Central Midwives Board for Scotland and president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, besides holding managerial 
positions in the Royal Infirmary, the. Royal Hospital for 
Sick Children, and Donaldson's Hospital School. 

Haig Ferguson had a large obstetric and gynaecological 
practice, and this, with his hospital appointments, so 
engrossed his time that he left himself little leisure. He 
was an indefatigable worker, and his precision in regard 
to such accompaniments of an active professional life as 
correspondence and -punctuality were at once an example 
and a disciplinary test to his assistants and hospital staff. 
Throughout the active years of his life lie was fortunate 
in the possession of a vigorous constitution, which with- 
stood the many strains imposed upon it by the exigencies 
of an active obstetric practice. 

[The photograph reproduced is by Jas. Bacon and Sons, 
Edinburgh.] 


J. CAMPBELL McCLURE, M.D. 

Senior Physician to the French Hospital, London 
By the death of Dr. J. Campbell McClure, which occurred 
with tragic suddenness on May 2nd, four days after the 
wedding of one of his sons, the French Hospital and 
colony in London have been deprived of a notable 
personality. 

James Campbell McClure was born in February, 1873. 
A graduate of the University of Glasgow, he remained in 
that city for ten years as physician to out-patients in the 
Western Infirmary and Sick Children's Hospital, and as 
assistant to the professor of medicine. He also held an 
appointment at the Belvidere Fever Hospital. Migrating 
to London, he became in course of time physician to the 
French Hospital and to Margaret Street Hospital for 
Consumption. In addition he held several other minor 
appointments. 

The author of many publications, his most .valuable 
contribution to medical literature was probably a hand- 
book on the infectious fevers, the fruit of his early 
experience at Belvidere, the readable and practical nature 
of which rendered it, in its time, a favourite with students. 
A good knowledge of fevers is an excellent foundation 
for general medicine ; but McClure’s interest widened to 
'include also balneology and climatoiogy, his active atten- 
tion to which gained him the office of president of that 
section of the Royal Society of Medicine. With this wide 
and varied grounding. McClure developed into a general 
physician possessed of unusnal skill in diagnosis. Shrewd, 
downright, and practical by nature, he was little liable 
to follow any will-o’-the-wisp in tracking symptoms to 
their origin, and yet little escaped his keen observation. 
In later life this acumen grew to that point of skill when 
knowledge and experience combine to form a flair cr 
intuition as nearly faultless in its conclusions and decisions 
as any human judgement can be. But McClure’s firm 
grasp on actuality would have left him dissatisfied with 
the merely diagnostic side of medicine. His knowledge 
of therapeutics was deep. Again, however, his strong 
common sense and balance enabled him to form a thera- 
peutic repertory that was reliable as (veil as varied. 

Any account of Campbell McClure’s professional life, 
however brief, would be culpably incomplete if no refer- 
ence were made to his devoted sendees to the French 
Hospital. In his twenty-one years as physician he has 
seen the reputation of the hospital grow until, at the 
present day, it has come to be the trusted resort in time 
of sickness not only of French and Belgians, but of the 
entire foreign population of London. In this great 
development McClure played a conspicuous part. His 
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services in this respect were recognized when he received 
the coveted award of the Legion of Honour,' of which he 
was Chevalier, and of the Palmes en Or of the Order of 
the Crown of Belgium. But these official decorations were 
merely the outward sign of his high reputation as a hard- 
working arid successful physician in the foreign world of 
the metropolis, where his loss will be long and deeply felt. 

Much sympathy is expressed for his widow, a daughter 
of the Taylorian Reader in French in the University of 
Oxford, and for his family. 


! T. R. LLEWELLYN, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

We regret to announce the death on April 20th, at his 
home jn Penarth, of Dr. Thomas Richard Llewellyn, 
regional medical officer under the Welsh Board of Health. 
Dr. Llewellyn, who was born in 1868 in Penygraig, the 
son of a well-known colliery manager, studied medicine 
at University College, London, and qualified M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. in IS94. He started practice in his native 
town of Penygraig, where he remained for thirty years. 
During this time he took a prominent part in colliery 
rescue work, and identified himself with local public 
affairs ; for three years he sewed as a member of the 
Glamorgan County Council, In 1920 he relinquished 
private practice to take up an appointment as regional 
medical officer of the Welsh Board of Health. Dr. 
Llewellyn was predeceased by his wife a few months ago,' 
and is survived by one son and two daughters. 

Dr. D, Llewelyn Williams writes : The death of Dr. 
T. R. Llewellyn on April 20th, just as he was about to 
retire, is a sad loss to the insurance medical service in South 
Wales, He relinquished an extensive medical practice in 
the Rhondda Valley to join the regional medical service 
on its inception in 1920 ; he acted as regional medical 
officer for East Glamorgan and Monmouthshire. Dr. 
Llewellyn was a man of strong personality, and his high 
ideals of medical service called for the best from insurance 
practitioners in his region. He was always frank and 
straightforward, and had a somewhat courtly manner ; 
no one could take liberties with him, but those who tried 
to do their best found jn him a good friend. His wide 
clinical experience in a large colliery practice before and 
after the passing of the National Insurance Act enabled 
him to perform his duties as medical referee with great 
satisfaction, both to approved societies and to insurance 
medical practitioners. Much of the improvement in the 
clinical aspect of insurance practice is due to his efforts. 
The Welsh Board- of Health has lost a loyal and efficient 
officer, and his medical colleagues a true and faithful 
friend. . 

The death of Frank A. Spreat, F.R.C.S., which 
occurred on April 24th, came as a great shock to his 
medical colleagues and many friends. Although it was 
known that he had not been in good health for some 
time, his death occurred very suddenly. Frank Arthur 
Spreat, who was 72 years of age, was educated at the 
Aldenham School and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Quali- 
fying in 1S84, he settled in practice in Friern Barnet very 
shortly afterwards, and for a good many years was one of 
the best-known practitioners in North London. Dr. Spreat 
was a man of most unbounded energy, and performed 
the jomewhat remarkable feat of passing his first and 
final Fellowship examinations of the Royal College of 
Surgeons after the age oi 40, and also taking his D.P-H. 
whilst in general practice. During the greater part of his 
professional life he made a point oi attending one ot the 
teaching hospitals one day a week, and even when he was 
nearly 60 years of age he still continued to take specirf 
courses in clinical work. Dr. Spreat held many pu 
appointments. He was medical officer and public vaccina- 
tor for the Friern Barnet district, medical officer for tne 
maternity and child welfare centres under the M'ddlescx 
County Council, and he was also medical officer to we 
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Post Office. For many rears he was medical officer of 
health to the Friem Barnet- district, during which time 
he kept himself "thoroughly conversant with the eie.- 
increasing public health problems, and was the means o 
instituting many admirable reforms. For over forty rears 
he was a member of the British Medical Association, in 
which he had always taken the greatest interest, and 
had been chairman of the Finchley Division. Dr. Spreat 
was greatly respected by all' the medical . men with 
whom he came into contact, and his loss will be much 
felt bv his fellow practitioners. He married Miss Edita 
Hulke, daughter of the late Dr. Hulke of Deal, and she 
survives him with a son and a daughter. His younger son 
he lost in the war. ' 

Those who knew Dr. Idris David Evans will greatly 
regret to hear of' his sudden death, on May 3rd, at his 
home in Prehend Mansions, Chiswick. He had recently 
undergone a successful operation and was apparently in 
perfect health. Dr. Evans, who was 43 years of age, 
qualified in 1914, and took his M.D. (Durham) in 1917, 
having received his medical education at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. He served as major. in the R.A.M.C.' during the 
war. He had lived for a considerable time at Cardiff, 
and served as medical assessor to the Pensions Appeal 
Tribunal. Called to the Bar at Gray's Inn, he had 
recently become interested in coroners’ work, obtaining 
the appointment of deputy coroner for Central London 
last October. During his tenure of this office he held 
the inquest upon the body of a cabaret artist who died 
as a result of taking drugs for slimming. It was on this 
occasion that he called attention to the fact that drugs 
of the nitrophenol group are accessible to the general 
public, and legislation has since been introduced limiting 
the sale of these drugs. Dr. Evans leaves a widow and 
one son. 


Universities and Colleges 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

The Board of the Faculty of Medicine has elected R. E. 
Havard, D.M., Queen's College, to the Schorstein Research 
Fellowship for 1934. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Two public lectures will be given on Monday and Tuesday. 
May 14th and 15th, at 5 p.m., in the new" lecture theatre 
of the Department of Physiology, by Dr. Alfred Adler of 
Vienna. The subject of the first lecture is the principles of 
individual psychology ; of the second, active and passive 
personalities. 

The titles of the degrees of M.B., B.Chir.. have been 
conferred on A. H. Field (Newnham College). 

The following candidates have been approved at the exam- 
ination indicated : 

Diploma in Medical Radiology and Electkocogy. — L. R. B. 
Burt, E. \V. H. Shawcross, B. \V. IViizdeyer. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

The Court, at its meeting on May 2nd, leamt with gratifica- 
tion uf grants from tv o more of the city companies — namelv, 
the Fletchers and pewterers. These " benefactions will be 
applied towards meeting the cost of the Ceremonial Hall, to 
be built on the University site in Bloontshnrv. A verv 
Cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Essex Education 
Committee and County Council for increasing their grant to 
the University for 1934-5 from £1,000 to £1,500. 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
D.P.H. Course .- Fishmongers' Studentship 

The 1934-5 course of studv. which qualifies students to c=t 
for the University of London Diploma in Public Health covers 
a jk-nod of nine calendar months’ ivhole-time work com- 
mencing on October 1st. 1934. The fee (54 guineas) 'covers 
the cost of the ordinary lectures and demonstrations visits 
to centres of public health interest, the necessary nr’ctical 
work with the medical officer of health, and instruction in 
infucl\ous diseases. 

One place will be allotted, without fees, after open com- 
petition on June 2Sth and 29th, the successful candidate beuw 
awarded die Fishmongers' Companv Studentship. ApnlicT- 
tions to compvte_ for this studentship must be sent in bv 
June 1 5th. Inquiries in regard to this coarse or the' counts 
of study in bacteriology, epidemiology and vital statistics. 


.industrial psvchologv, tropical medicine and hygiene, e.c., 
should be addressed to the Secretary, London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, Gower Street, 

Y\ XI. 1 _ Langley Memorial Prize 

. This prize, of the approximate value of £21 i? open to 
comDetition among officers of the Mesz African Medical rtafi. 
whether on the active list or retired list. The award wdl.be 
made in respect of the best paper on one oi the following 
subjects (special consideration to be given to original work): 

(a) Tropical Medicine or Surgerv . (6) Tropical Hygiene and 

Sanitation. (c) Tropical Entomology and Parasitology. 
Papers must be delivered to the Secretary, London School of 
Hvsriene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, Gower street, 
W.C.l, before October 1st. 1934. from whom further particu- 
lars can be obtained on application. 

University College, London 
The Fellows of Universitv College, London, held their annual 
dinner at the College on April 30th, on which date the first 
stone of University College was laid by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex in 1S27. Sir John Rose Bradford, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., 
Chairman of the College Committee, presided. Before dinner 
those who had been recently elected were admitted to the 
Honorary Fellowship or Fellowship by the chairman. The 
new Honorary Fellows are: Emeritus Professor Karl Pearson, 
who occupied the Chair of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
from 1SS4 to 1911 and the Galton Chair of Eugenics from 1911 
to 1933 ; and Emeritus Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, who was 
Edwards Professor of Egyptology from IS93 to 1933 — admitted 
in absentia. The new Fellows are Miss Edith C. Batho, Pro- 
fessor B. Ifor Evans, Dr. Edward Mallett, Mr. Harold James 
Page, and Dr. Alan Sterling Parkes. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
Dr. Stnart McDonald has been appointed lecturer in pathology 
in -place of Dr. F. IV. M. Lamb, resigned. - f 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH 
At a quarterly meeting of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, held on M-.v 1st, with the president. Dr. Edwin 
Bramwell in the chair. Dr. Francis William Murray Cunning- 
ham, D.S.O. (Hove), took his seat as a Fellow, and Dr. 
William Lindsay Kinnear (Dundee), Major James Henry 
Barrett. I.M.S., and Dr. David Rhys Lewis (Swansea) were 
elected Fellows. 

Dr. Robert Thin was re-elected a representative of the 
College on the Conjoint Committee of Management of the 
Triple Qualification. 

It was announced that the Cullen Prize had been awarded 
, equally between Sir Frederick Kay Menzies, K.B.E., and 
: Lteut.lColonel A. G. McKendrick. 

Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Lords this week discussed a Parlia- 
mentary (Reform) Bill introduced bv Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Hailsham said reform of the House of Lords would 
have to be a Government measure, bnt that the Govern- 
ment had not decided to propose it. 

The House of Commons took the Unemployment BUI 
on report. Earlier a new clause was proposed bv Mr. 
J. J. Lawson to extend unemployment insurance to non- 
manual workers with salaries of less than £5 00 a vear. 
Sir Henry Betterton promised to ask the Unemployment 
Statutory Committee to consider the proposal. The new 
clause was defeated. 

The Workmen's Compensation (Coal Alines) Bill and 
Water Supplies (Exceptional Shortage) Bill were read a 
second time, and the Firearms Act Amendment Bill a 
third time by the House of Lords on May 2nd. The 
Protection of Animals Bill was read a second time bv 
the Lords on May 3rd. 

In the House of Commons, on Mav 4th, the Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry (Temporary Provisions) BUI was 
read a first time. 

The Hotels and Restaurants Bill was withdrawn on 
May 2nd. The Licensing (Standardization of Homs) Bill 
was set down for report in the Commons on' Afav 4th, 
bur was not reached, and no further progress with it is 
expected this session. 
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On May 7th the Water Supplies (Exceptional Shortage) 
Bill passed through committee. 

In the Houce of Lords on May 7th the Registration of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages (Scotland) (Amendment) 
Bill was read a second time. 

Sir Francis Fremantle moved the second reading of 
the Contraceptives Bill in the House of Commons on 
May 7th. Objection was taken to the motion, and the 
Bill was set down again for that day week. 


Warren Fisher Report and Dental Services 
On May 8th Captain Elusion asked if the recommenda- 
tions of the Warren Fisher report could be extended to 
include dental officers as submitted in a memorandum by the 
British Dental Association. Mr. IIore-Beusiia said that the 
committee on the medical branches of the Defence Services 
suggested that some of their proposals in regard to the 
medical services might with advantage be applied to the 
dental services. He understood representations had been 
made by the British Dental Association to the Defence 
Departments, and that this question was now under 
consideration. . 

Mdk-borjie Diseases Report 
On May 8th Brigadier-General Brown asked the Prime 
Minister if lie would publish the report of the scientific 
committee' appointed by the Economic Advisory Council to 
consider the incidence of milk-borne diseases, and if steps 
would be taken to submit its findings to agricultural interests, - 
as well as to medical authorities, before any legislative 
action on it was taken. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald replied 
that the committee’s report had just been received, and it 
had not yet been possible to consider the question of its 
publication. The interests of every section of the population 
would be carefully borne in mind by the Government when 
it- reviewed the conclusions of the committee. Mr. 
Lambert asked if Mr. MacDonald would, if possible, publish 
the report Mr. MacDonald said that as soon as he had had 
an opportunity of reading it he would decide whether the 
report should be published or not, All tl.e bias was m favour 
of publication. Lieut.-Coionel Troyte asked if the Council 
considered that diseases were brought in by butler from 
foreign countries. Mr. MacDonald said he would imagine 
not, but he did not know, as he had not had time to read 
the report. — 

Slum Clearance in Scotland.- Mr. Skelton replying on 
Mav 1st to Mr. Neil Maclean, said that information as to the 
total number of unfit houses to be cleared in Scotland was 
not available, but according to the programmes for the fire 
vears 1934-8, submitted by 208 out of 228 housing autho- 
rities in Scotland, it was estimated that 59,774 houses were 
required to replace unfit ones, and that 42.948 new houses, 
or 72 per cent, of the estimated requirements, would be 
erected for this purpose. -Neither of these figures was final. 

Small-pox at Blackburn : Error in Diagnosis.— On May 1st 
Sir Hilton Young told Mr. Groves that the first case o 
small-pox in the recent outbreak at Blackburn, which proved 
fatil the day after admission to hospital, had been wrongly 
diagnosed On the death certificate the death was aRr, bided 
to (a) heart failure, (b) acute toxaemia, (e) varicella. The 
. death had been classed to small-pox. 

Unemployed and Old Age Pensions.— On May 1st Mr. 
Shakespeare informed Mr. Batey that nothing had arisen 
fo reopen the question ol legislation to amend the National 
Health Insurance Act, 1932, so as lo restore medical benefit 
and old a"= pension benefit at 65 years of age to unemployed 
workmen. 0 The position under the Contributory Pensions 
Arts of the insured person who had suffered from prolonged 
unemployment S was fully safeguarded up to the end of 1935. 

Disablement Due lo S.licosis.-Si* John Giuiouk told ^ 
Rhys Davies, on May 2nd, that since June 1st 1931, when 
the medical board was appointed, up to April 30th. 1934 

there had been 437 coal miners certified by the board asdis- 
there fiaa uce . s th „ se werc certified as partially 


a large number of cases in 1933, but the precise figure was 
not yet available. The number of deaths certified since 
January 1st, 1934, was fourteen. 

Explosions of Firedamp. — Colonel Colville told Mr. 
Grundy, on ' May 3rd, that the number of fatal accidents* 
caused by explosions of firedamp or coal dust in mines in 
1932 was thirteen, resulting in sixty-nine deaths. In 1933 
there were eight accidents and eight deaths. In one of these 
cases proceedings were taken against the owners, agent, 
manager, and under-manager, who were charged with contra- 
ventions of Section 29 and Section 34 of the Coal Mines Act, 
1911. He could not undertake to bring in^ legislation to 
make it a criminal offence against the management, directors, 
and owners where an explosion took place in -any ,pit with 
which they were connected. Every explosion was investigated. 

Infant Mortality in Kensington. — Sir Hilton Young told 
Mr. West, on May 5th, that the infant mortality rates in 
South Kensington, North Kensington, and the Norland Ward 
of Kensington would be published in the annual report* of 
the medical officer of health for 1933. Mr. West asserted 
that the death rale in the Norland Ward of Kensington was 
140 per 1,000, or twice as high as that of Poplar. 

House Erection in England and Wales . — Mr. Shakespeare 
informed Mr. Mitcheson on May 8th that the total number 
of houses built in England and Wales (excluding houses of 
a rateable value exceeding £78, or £105 in Greater London) , 
during the half-year ended March 31st, 1934, was 153,290, 
of which 120,781 were built by ^private enterprise without 
State assistance. The highest corresponding total during any 
previous half-year ending March 31st was 111,066 for the 
half-year ended March 31st, 1927. 

Medical Treatment of School Children. — Mr. Ramsbotham 
states that the amount recovered from parents in respect of 
the medical treatment of children attending public elementary 
schools during the financial year 1931-2, the latest period 
for which complete audited accounts of local education 
authorities are yet available,' was £69,370. 

Imported Milk Products. — Mr. Shakespeare stated recently 
that most imported milk products were made from pasteurized 
milk or cream. If the product was in liquid form the 
Ministry had complete powers and regulations with regard 
to bacteriological examination. As regards non-liquid pro- 
ducts, the Minister of Health was informed that there was 
no danger to health. 

Milk Supplied to Prisons , etc. — Colonel Heneage asked 
Sir John Gilmour, on April 26th, whether the contracts 
of the institutions under his control required the purchase 
of Certified, Grade A, or ordinary standard milk. Sir 
John Gilmour answered that, as regards schools approved 
under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, some pro- 
vided themselves with milk from their own farms ; the others 
purchased ordinary standard milk. Milk contracts for prisons 
and Borstal institutions required the supply of fresh genuine 
whole milk, the conditions being substantially the same as 
those laid down by the Milk Marketing Board. Certified milk 
and Grade A milk were not used. 

Physical Training among Prisoners.— Six John Gilmour 
states that men who arc physically fit receive in the larger 
prisons physical training daily under the supervision of 
qualified officers, unless they are employed on outdoor work 
of a kind which makes such exercises less necessary. 
Gymnastic classes under qualified instructors are held in the 
evenings at practically all establishments, except those whei? 
the acre or the physical condition of the prisoners makes it 
undesirable. In women's establishments the numbers suitable 
for physical training are small, but classes are held i him 
possible, and there is a physical- training instructress at 
Aylesbury Borstal Institution. 

Motes in Brief 

At the end of June, 1933. 2,398,000 persons between the 
of 16 and 64 were registered for unemployment msurM 
e London division, which corresponds approximately 

the United 


ages 
► in the 
the Greater London area. - 


At March 31st, 1933, 2,213,000 persons in 
Kingdom were in receipt of old age pensions. , fl 

Sir John Gilmour is not prepared to propose leguda ° 
giving magistrates the power to order flogging as a pc - 1 
in cases of cruelty to animals. 
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The eighth annual Macalister Lecture will be delivered 
bv Dr. Robert Hutchison- on "Praise and Dispraise 
of. Doctors ’’ at the" National Temperance Hospital. 
Hampstead Road, .N.W., on Thursday, June 21st, at 
9 p.m. All medical practitioners and their friends are 
invited. 

The fifteenth Maudsley Lecture before the Royal 
Medico-Psychological 'Association will be delivered by 
Lord Macmillan, on " The Professional Mind, at 26, 
Portland Place, W., on Thursday, Slay 17th, at 3 p.m. 
Admission without ticket. 

Dr. J. B. Orr will deliver a Chadwick Public Lecture 
at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W,, 
on Tuesday, May 29th, at 5.30 p.m. His subject will 
be " The National Pood Supply and Public Health. 
Admission free, without ticket. 

The next meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society 
will be held at B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, W.C., 
on Wednesday, Slay 16th, at 5.30 p.m., when the curator, 
Mr. W. E. Watson Baker, will exhibit and describe the 
N a cl let binocular microscope recently acquired, and papers 
will be read by Dr. E. S. Horning and Professor C. 
Leonard Huskins. 

Dr. Alfred Adler will address a special meeting of the 
Medical Society of Individual Psychology at 11, Cliandos 
Street, W., on Thursday, May 17th, at S.30 p.m. 

At the annual general meeting of the Chelsea Clinical 
Society to be held at the Hotel Rembrandt, Thurloe Place, 
S.W., on Tuesday, May lath, at S.30 p.m., Squadron 
Leader P. C. Livingstone will open a discussion with a 
paper entitled “ Ophthalmic Notes on the Air Force Pilot 
Over-seas." The meeting will be preceded by dinner at 
7.30 p.m. 

The subject of Sir Henry Lyons’s presidential address 
before the Institute of Physics is “ Physics and Science 
Museums.” It will be given at the Royal Institution, 
21. Albemarle Street, on Tuesday, May 15th, at 5.15 p.m., 
and tickets may be had from the secretary. Institute of 
Physics, 1, Lowther Gatdens, Exhibition Road, S.W.7. 

The next monthly clinical meeting for medical practi- 
tioners will he held at the Hospital for Epilepsy and 
Paralysis, Maida Vale, W., on Thursday, May 24th, at 
3 p.m., when Dr. W. G. Wyllic will demonstrate. Tea 
will be provided. Those intending to be present are asked 
to send a card to the secretary. 

The Glasgow University Club. London, will dine at 
the Trocadcro Restaurant, Piccadilly, on Friday, May 
25th, at 7-15 for 7.30 p.m. Professor Sic Robert Muir, 
F.R.S., is to be in the chair. Any Glasgow University 
men who, though not members of the club, desire to 
attend are requested to communicate with the honoratv 
secretaries, 62, Harley House, NAV.l. 

The House of the Royal Society of Medicine (1, Wimpole 
Street. W.) wilt be closed from Saturday, May 19th, to 
Monday, May 2tst, both days inclusive. 

The Fellowship of Medicine (1, Wimpole Street, IV.) 
announces that Dr. Clark-Kennedy will give a lecture 
demonstration on anginal pain on Mav 15th at 2.30 p.m. 
The lecture on May 29th will deal with functional heart 
disease. Forthcoming arrangements include a week-end 
course in diseases of the chest at the Brompton Hospital, 
all-dav, May 2Gth and 27th ; a week’s course in chest 
diseases at the City of London Hospital Victoria Park 
from May 2Sth to June 2nd ; a fortnight’s course in 
gynaecology at the Chelsea Hospital. Mav 2Sth to June 
9th ; and a month's course in venereal’ disease at the 
London Lock Hospital, May 2Sth to June 23rd. A week- 
end course in medicine and surgery has been arranged 
for June 2nd and 3rd at St, Mary's Hospital. PJa-Ntow 
A panel of teachers provides daily individual clinics in 
various branches of medicine and surgery. 

. A conference of the British Health Resorts Association 
is being held this week-end at Harrogate concurrently 


with the annual general meeting of the Physical Medicine 
Section ot the Royal Society of Medicine. On Saturday 
morning Professor Langdon Brown opens a discussion on 
the use of spas in diseases of the liver, and in Hie after- 
noon Dr. S. E. Dore opens a discussion on the spa 
treatment of skin diseases. 

The thirteenth annual conference of the Federation of 
Cremation Authorities in Great Britain will be held in 
conjunction .with the annual conference of the National 
Association of Cemetery and Crematorium Superintend- 
ents at Birmingham from June 25th to 2Sth. Papers on 
various subjects connected with the disposition Of the 
dead will be presented, including contributions from Sir 
John Robertson and Sir Gilbert Barling, and will be 
followed by discussion. The meetings of the conference 
will be held in the Council House, Birmingham, with 
the exception of the Wednesday meeting, which will be 
held in the Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield. The Lord 
Mayor, Alderman H. E. Goodby, J.P., will preside at 
the opening session. 

We are asked to announce that the Savill Prize, value 
£15, which is offered biennially by the West End Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases, will be awarded this year. Candi- 
dates, who should be post-graduate students, are required 
to write a thesis on a neurological subject of their choice, 
which- subject must be submitted for approval not later 
than May 31st ; they must also have attended the practice 
of the hospital on at least ten occasions. Theses must 
be received not later than November 30th, and are 
accepted only on the condition that they shall not be 
published except with the written consent of the 
examiners. Further particulars may be obtained from . 
the secretary- of the hospital, 73, Welbeck Street, W.l. 

The issue of the Wiener viedizinische Wochenschrifl 
for April 21st is dedicated to Professor Adolf Lorenz, the 
'well-known orthopaedic surgeon of Vienna, who celebrated 
his SOth birthday on that date. 

The issue of Paris Medical for April 2Sth contains 
a French translation, by Dr. A. Baudoin, of Argyll 
Robertson's paper in the Edinburgh Medical Journal of 
December, 1S69, describing the ocular changes to which 
his name has been attached. 

The May issue of The Practitioner includes five articles 
on diseases of the eye, by Dr. W. J. Adie, Mr. N. Bishop 
Harman, Mr. P. G. Dome, Mr. J. Cole Marshall, and 
Mr. H. B. Stallard. 

The Spanish Academy of Dermatology and Syphiligraphy 
will celebrate the twenty -fifth anniversary of its foundation 
on May 17th and ISth. 

On April 21st Sir. John Lionel Stretton of Kidder- 
minster, who recently completed his fiftieth year as a 
member of the honorary' stafi of the Kidderminster and 
District General Hospital, celebrated, with his wife, his 
golden w'edding. He has been president of the hospital 
staff for the last ten years, and has served as chairman 
of the County of Worcester Local Medical and Panel 
Committee for twenty years. 

May 14th is the 200th atmiversarv of the death of the 
physician and chemist Georg Ernst ’Stahl, the founder of 
the theory of phlogiston and animism. 

The Pathological Museum in connexion with the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association at Bourne- 
mouth next July will comprise (o) exhibits bearing on 
discussions and papers in the Sections ; (b) specimens and 
illustrations bearing upon recent research work ; (c) inrtru- 
ments_ relating to clinical diagnosis and pathological 
investigation ; (d) individual specimens of special 

interest, or a series illustrating some particular subject. 
It is also hoped to have exhibits relating to neurology 
and to heredity and mental and phvsicai deterioration, 
and a series of .r-ray and other photographs. The coral 
mittee is anxious lor the co-operation of pathologists and 
others in securing specimens of medical interest on the 
lines indicated above. Offers of assistance mav be sent 
to the honorary secretary' of the Museum Committee, 
Dr. L. G. H. Morse, Room 30. Town Hall, Bournemouth 
*° whom specimens should be forwarded by July 9th. 
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Square, W.C.l. 
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The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. Aitwlogy 
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FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
(Advertisements, etc.). Articulate IVcstccnt, London . 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, Medisecra U'cstceni, London. 
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18, Kildare Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin ; tele- 
6255ft DviWmA, and o\ the Scottish Office*, 1, Druvnsheogh 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Thickened Skin alter X Rays 

'Suburban G.P." writes: A young lady had several A'-ray 
applications to the palm of Iter right hand, some twelve 
years ago, for " skin trouble." The skin exposed to 
this treatment has now become thickened and hardened 
(? hyperkeratosis) and roughened. Can any reader suggest 
a suitable application or . treatment likely to counteract 
the condition? 

Movement of Needles in the Tissues 
‘Sceptic" (Northampton) writes: Until quite recently I 
have believed that needles, unless actually deposited within 
a hollow vise us, such as a blood vessel, tendon sheath, or 
the gut, remain practically stationary. I have in the past 
ridiculed the anxiety of patients who present themselves 
with a needle in the hand, or loot, and a tourniquet placed 
proximallv- I w’ouid be glad to know if needles so placed 
are able to " travel," and, if so, to what extent. 

Artificial Menopause 

' G. E. B." writes: The symptoms, subjective and objective, 
arising from the artificial menopause are, it is well known, 
very difficult to be dealt with by the dcctor in charge of a 
-patient alter a hysterectomy and oophorectomy. My case 
is that of a woman aged 49, who had, previous to this 
operation, performed in August, 1933, menstruated regularly 
— it was done as a last resource to clear up a prolonged 
psychoneurosis with anxiety state. Pathologically it proved 
to be most justifiable and necessary. Can any of your 
readers give me assistance in clearing up the outstanding 
physical symptoms — that is, profuse and regular night sweats, 
which drench the patient and wake her three or four, times 
every night? She lias had a long course of the various 
brands of ovarian extracts, given orally and intramuscularly 
up to 1,000 mouse units on alternate days. Also full doses 
of atropine and zinc oxide at bedtime. Any other possible 
cause of the sweating has been carefully excluded. 

Disinfection of Room used by Cancer Patient 
• A. W." writes: A lady who has had two operations for 
cancer of the breast, and has been apparently successfully 
treated for a third appearance, visits friends from time to 
lime. Is it safe, after her departure, for others to occupy 
the room without disinfection, or should the mattress, at 
any rate, be fumigated? There are such conflicting opinions 
on the subject. 

Income Tax 

Retirement from Partnership — Cash Basis 
■ M.B." writes: The basis of our partnership income tax has 
been on the cash receipts each year up to the end of our 
financial year. If I retire at the end, say, of next 
September, what income tax would I be liable for in 
January and July, 1935? 

V If is " M.B.'s " share of the partnership assess- 
ment for 1934-5, then if he retires as from September 30th, 


1934, he will be liable to assessment on 1/2 of £x only, 
and he will not be liable to tax .on, the cash receipts which 
have not entered into the calculation of the assessments — 
that is, to those subsequent to September 30th, 1933. * The 
" cash receipts " merely supply a convenient means cf 
calculating the gross income of the practice, and tax- 
payable for the year J 934-5 is in respect of the income of 
that year. The individuals concerned, including the 
incoming partner (if any), can, on a unanimous election, 
claim to have the practice regarded as ceasing and restarting 
at September 30th, 1934, .but that seldom operates to the 
benefit of the outgoing partner. 

LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 

Maternal Mortality Among Primitive People 

Dr. Kathleen Vaughan writes: Both Dr. T. L. Paget 
[Journal, April 7th, p. 644), and Dr. R, B. Michener [Journal . 
November 18th, 1933, p. 944) tell us of native races in 
New' Zealand and in Africa who have great trouble in 
childbirth. The Maoris are more cr less civilized, and 
their teeth, as Dr. Paget tells us, are defective. The 
Africans live in a reserve ; therefore they are presumably 
not under natural conditions, and one would like to know 
more about their teeth. If one Teads the Carnegie Trust 
Report on Maternal Mortality, 1917, one notes that easy 
childbirth and perfect teeth seem to go together. Does 
not this mean absence of rickets, and, therefore, that the 
brim of the pelvis is round — not only' fitting the child's 
sub-occipito bregmatic (which engages with it in full 
flexion), but also containing the largest area possible to 
the circumference. A pelvis with a brim whose circum- 
ference is 36 cm. loses a definite percentage of its area 
w'hen bent into an oval, and this loss of area is progressive 
as the conjugate shortens. One has only to read the 
report of the Director-General of Health, New Zealand, 
for 1930 to see the state of present-day Maori health — 
tuberculosis, cancer, goitre, trachoma, dysentery, influenza, 
and carious teeth are common. The one "civilized disease" 
they do not seem to suffer from is appendicitis — doubtless 
because they' still squat. Granted that the Maoris arc 
deteriorated by' civilization, one understands that those 
of them who do not adopt European obstetric methods 
.would be liable to have a higher maternal mortality than 
Europeans who do. Surely' our modern obstetric metheds 
are rendered necessary by our civilization, which deferms 
the pelvis, converting the round brim into an oval, with 
the consequent loss of area. Eldon Best described the 
Maori of former days as having good. teeth and no diffi- 
culty' in childbirth. I think life indoors has more influence 
on teeth, and, later on, on difficult childbirth, than we 
give it credit for., In other words, the school is more to 
blame than the tuckshop. Open-air races, such as Maoris, 
Africans, Indians, and, nearer home, our own people in 
the Islands and Highlands of Scotland, are affected at 
once by the indoor life necessitated by going to school, 
and it show’s first in the teeth and later in the pelvis, wjth 
consequent trouble in childbirth. Surely it would "be 
impossible to find with a rickety pelvis a perfect set of 
teeth. We are told that in Czechoslovakia an essential in 
a bride is perfect teeth. Experience lias taught that she 
will make a good mother. . 

A Refreshing Drink 

pr. W. H. Rowthorn (Sheffield) writes: The following will 
be found useful .in many cases of illness, or, in fact, at any 
other time. Place one pound of black-currant, damson, or 
any other jam in a quart jug. Slice a l^mon and add it 
to the jam. Crush 'well and fill up with boiling water. 
When cold pass the quantity required through a tea-strainer 
into a glass, and add soda water. It will be found very 
good for quenching thirst, and also makes a fine drink in 
hot weather. 

Disclaimer 

Mr. Louis Carnac Rivett. F.R.C.S., writes: In view of the 
publicity given in the Press to my informal talk to tJw 
Ladies’ Association of Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, I should 
like to make it quite clear that I did not know that there 
w r ere reporters present, nor did I know' that the proceedings 

w-ere to be published. 

Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 

and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospna s. 

will be found at pages 42, 43, 44, 45, and 48. o 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to pann 
ships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pages 46 anu * 

A short summary of vacant posts notified in the am 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page • 
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The more complicated the problem the easier it is to 
confuse the issues involved, and to give false values to 
the various factors concerned. The age-long attempt to 
solve the problem of cancer has resulted in the collection 
of a vast number of facts concerning it and in a volumin- 
ous literature, and with such -a nfass of information it 
is not difficult to make either of these mistakes. In this 
connexion, and before going on to discuss the general 
problem, I should like to stress the fact that much of this 
literature is concerned with the results of animal experi- 
ment, and I think that this is a field where one is likely 
to be misled by the reports and statements of specialized 
workers who pursue their efforts in a direction which is 
sometimes only distantly related to the problems with 
which we clinicians have to deal. I do not want to be 
misunderstood : much of the experimental work done has 
an importance which cannot be overestimated, and has 
contributed most valuably to our knowledge. That the 
cure of cancer may be found .before its cause is a 
consideration that is sometimes overlooked, and, while 
acknowledging the debt which the clinician owes to the 
experimental worker, it must be remembered that the 
clinical interpretation of the results obtained is often 
difficult, and sometimes even misleading. IVe will con- 
fine ourselves on this occasion, therefore, mainly to what, 
after all, is our particular province — the problem of 
cancer as we see it in our work as medical men. 

If one attempts to assess the position of the cancer 
problem to-day, one can thread one’s way. without serious 
mishap or much discomfort, through a maze of statistics 
and figures. Some stages of that journey may be en- 
couraging, others depressing, but one may emerge with 
a general feeling that more is being done for cancer than 
ever before ; that the medical profession is more alive to 
the importance of early diagnosis ; and that the public 
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seeks advice earlier : facts which suggest that the problem 
is on the way to being solved. This conclusion is a 
comfortable one, and one for which there is at anv rate 
some foundation, but it would be more justified if it were 
not for one or two important and vers- pertinent facts 
Cancer is regarded with horror because' it kills ; so that 
the number of people ivho die from it, whether that 
number is increasing or decreasing, is some sort of tcucli- 
stone by which we can judge of our efforts to deal with it. 

Cam'S." HUU th ' aaf P icrs «* the British Em;** Career 


I will recall two features, which have a bearing on the 
problem : first, the number of deaths from breast cancer 
in 1932 (Table I) ; and secondly, the figures showing the 
tvpe of case presented to a-general hospital for treatment 
(Table H). In the year 1932 there were 6,435 deaths from 
breast cancer, compared with 4,S6S in 1922 and only 
3,756 in 1912. Although the figures showing the type of 
case vary', the evidence is that cases presenting themselves 
at a time when there is a movable lump in the breast and 
no glandular involvement amount' to less than 15 per 
•cent, of the total. 

These two facts in themselves are surely enough to 
justify further investigation', and I thmk it is not amiss 
to examine the Registrar-General’s returns in greater 
detail. The total number of deaths from all causes has 
decreased slightly during the past twenty years ; but if 
we consider the figure for cancer as a whole we find that 
there has been a marked increase. In the year 1932 
there were 60,716 deaths from cancer. This represents 
a 30 per cent, increase cn the figure given ten years 
previously,- and an increase of over 60 . per cent, on the 
figure for 1912.. I have chosen breast cancer for the 
figure I first quoted because it may be arguea that the 
increase in the reported deaths from . the disease as a 
whole may be due to better methods ol diagnosis, which 
reveal more cases of internal cancer. This consideration 
applies particularly to cancers affecting the alimentary 
tract and the respiratory system,' but hardly affects the 
diagnosis of breast cancer, which, though it may be 
difficult in the early stages, becomes .only too obvious as 
the disease progresses. 

We are confronted, then, with the facts that deaths 
from cancer of the breast have increased alarmingly in 
the last twenty years, and that all too small a number 
of cases were presented for treatment at a stage when 
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there was a reasonable chance of cure. These thin "S 
are true not only in breast cancer, but also ?n 
cancer of the buccal cavity, the digestive tract, 
the respiratory system, the male genito-urinaxv sv=tem 
and the skin. " " 

. Havin S agreed that the problem is a difficult one and 
m more urgent need of solution now than ever before 
bow can we be constructive about it? 
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Surgery and Radium and A'-Eay Therapy 
Reviewed 

One present methods of treatment arc admittedly in- 
adequate ; let us first briefly review their results, and 
then inquire how far we arc using them to the best 
advantage, and in what ways we can increase their 
efficacy. An accurate knowledge of the value of our 
present methods of treatment is not easily obtained in 
this country, owing to the difficulty of securing compar- 
able statistics on a reasonably large scale. In November- 
last, at the Royal Society of Medicine, Professor Gask 
stated that a general survey of figures led him to con- 
clude that the best we can expect either from surgery 
or from radium is a five-year survival rate of 20 to 25 
per cent, for tongue cancer, 35 to 40 per cent, for breast 
cancer, and 40 per cent, for uterine cancer. Hintze 
reported a five-year survival rate of 34 per cent, following 
the treatment of 5,500 cases of carcinomata of all kinds 
at the Surgical Clinic at Berlin. This group included 
836 skin cases, in which the results of treatment are 
extremely good ; without these skin cases the percentage - 
would be considerably lower. 

It is probable that surgery has reached the pinnacle of 
accomplishment, and that little more can be expected of 
surgical technique. Surgery will always be the method 
of choice in certain types of cancer, and indications for 
such operations are well known. In the case of radium 
and x-ray therapy the position is different. As a result 
of experience obtained over a period of thirty years, 
it is possible to assume that much more will be done 
by the use. of these two methods of treatment; and that 
progress is slowly but surely being made. It must be 
urged at once that it is essential that surgery and radia- 
tion should not he divorced . They resemble each other 
in that their effects are local, and that they are used 
to combat a disease which frequently becomes general. 
During the past ten years a great deal of work has been 
done in relation to tlfe physics, the action, and the 
dosage of radium, and although both over-enthusiasm 
and undue pessimism have characterized the development 
of radium therapy at times, advance has been steady even 
if it has been slow. The use of deep x-ray therapy has 
increased markedly in the last lew years ; better results 
have been due to improvement in technique, more 
accurate and standardized dosage, and the use of higher- 
voltage apparatus. 

How to Use these Methods to Best Advantage 

With these three main methods of treatment at our 
disposal it is essential that they be used in the right way, 
and that the results of such methods, either singly or m 
combination, should be carefully controlled. To get the 
most out of them certain things are v essential. 

first . — Every hospital at which cancer cases are treated 
should decide its own cancer policy. Members of the 
medical staff should agree as to the method of treatment 
to be adopted in various malignant growths. 

Secondly . — Every cancer case should be followed up 
systematically by a department specially devoted to this 
purpose. The necessity of tracing the subsequent history 
of all cancer patients is too obvious to be stressed, but 
there are many hospitals where such a scheme would be' 
'impossible owing to the cost of the organization. In 
such case I suggest that the research activities of the 
particular hospital should be confined to one group of 
cases. Other groups would be treated, but the follow-up 
scheme would be limited to one disease. Everyone will 
agree that it is useless to treat cancer unless there 
are facilities for f/nding out the value of the methods 
adopted, and each hospital should have the necessary 
facilities. 


Thirdly .—Records of cancer 'cases should be kept on a 
u inform basis. In order to obtain comparable cases from 
different hospitals notes should be as uniform as possible, 
and details should be given of special points in particular 
groups of cases. Forms such as those compiled by the 
National Radium Commission might be used with advan- 
tage for all cases of cancer, however treated. -In this 
way mass statistics could be compiled ; but it must be 
pointed out that statistics are valueless unless records are 
accurate and complete. By adhering to the common plan 
of note-taking a truer value of various methods would be 
obtained, and in addition much other useful information. 

Fourthly . — Statistics must be compiled so that figures 
obtained in treatment -by various methods are compar- 
able. The difficulty of interpreting statistics which differ 
in form, however slightly, is well known. This is multi- 
plied when dealing with the results of more than one 
method of treatment, so that the necessity of strictly 
comparable figures is essential. 

Lastly . — There must be more co-operation between 
institutions and centres engaged in the treatment of 
cancer. In larger hospitals clinicians must be guided in 
their work by physicists and pathologists, and this is 
particularly important in carrying out radiological re- 
search. Co-operation must start in the individual hos- 
pitals, to be lollowed by co-operation in various counties 
and districts. Another point I would like to stress is the 
importance of a friendly liaison between the voluntary 
and the State' hospitals. As a general rule the State 
hospitals receive a high percentage of advanced cases 
of cancer, many of which are beyond the help of even 
palliative relief. Finally, there should be some form of . 
national pooling of results and methods, perhaps under 
the Ministry' of Health or under the British Empire - 
Cancer Campaign, which already’ controls the research 
activities of all those hospitals to which it extends a 
helping hand. 

This need lor co-operation has been much talked of 
lately ; so much so that the word is ' apt to bring a 
smile to the Ups of people who believe that it is a theory 
not easy’ to put into practice. I suppose there are few - 
groups of men among the members of which eo-operation 
is more difficult than among the members of the medical 
profession, who are, after all, engaged in a study’ which 
demands originality and independence of thought. It 
has even been whispered that they’ not only cannot get 
together, but they will not ; this I, for one, refuse to 
believe. Nevertheless rapid progress, will not be mads 
until there is more liaison between workers in this field, 
and in view of the gravity of the problem it should be 
possible to secure co-operation by some or all the means 
I have suggested. 

The Significance of Early Treatment 
Having attempted to outline the ways in which I think, 
we can use to the best advantage the methods of treatment 
known to us, let us consider for a moment whether there 
is room for effort to increase the efficacy of such methods. 

The significance of early diagnosis and treatment is too 
Well known to need further emphasis. In fact, at the 
present time success depends directly’ on the stage of the 
disease at the time of treatment. I have little doubt 
that most of you will agree that early diagnosis is the 
most important single factor in the fight against mahgnan 
disease, and will remain so, even if other rncthods—scro- 
logicnl or biochemical— are discovered which are capable 
of eradicating the disease when it is beyond the r°"^ 
of surgery and radiation. This is apt to be lost s>" 
of by many, but if you were constantly confronte . • 

I am, with cancer cases in the advanced stage, '' e 
treatment starts with a severe handicap, you wou 
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left in little doubt as to its importance. Moreover, this 
importance is confirmed by actual figures — if not in all 
forms of cancer, then, at least, in some of the larger 
groups. For instance, the Ministry of 'Health reports on 
carcinoma of the breast — -I refer to the valuable statistical 
work undertaken by Dr. Lane-Claypon and published in 
1926 and 192S— show that when the growth is still local 
there is a five-year survival rate of 7S.5 per cent., but 
when the axillary glands are involved this survival rate 
drops to 24.7 per cent. 

Row it is reasonable to suppose that, although cancer 
becomes a general disease early, there is in most cases 
an initial stage at which the disease is entirely local. It 
is no less true that the failures of treatment are largely 
in those cases in which dissemination has already taken 
place, and that the best results are obtained when the 
disease is still local — that is, at the curable stage, curable 
because our present methods of treatment, whether 
surgical or radiological, are localized in their effects. 

Figures published by the Ministry of Health show that 
when patients present themselves on account of carcinoma 
of the breast the average duration of symptoms has been 
nine months. This is confirmed by our figures at the 
Radium Institute. In a recent series the average-duration 
of symptoms before treatment was 10.1 months in breast 
cases, 7.4 months in carcinoma of the cervix uteri, and 
9.4 months in carcinoma of the rectum. Such figures 
seem to me to suggest that fear and ignorance play a 
most important part. The length of time is greater in 
breast cases than in the other two. In carcinoma of the 
rectum and cervix, “ piles ” and " the change of life ” I 
may easily confuse the issue. 

The blame for delay, therefore, rests largely on the 
patient, who waits too long, either through sheer 
' ignorance of what the signs and symptoms may mean, 
or because the patient suspects cancer and does not want 
to be told the truth. When we ask why the patient did 
not seek advice before how often does he reply that he 
thought it might be something serious? An illogical 
attitude, of course, but it must be remembered that 
cancer is still regarded by the public — and with some 
reason — as quite incurable. Doctors and nurses must be 
placed in this group. The frequency with which one sees 
advanced cases of cancer in medical men and women has 
often led me to doubt the value of educating the public, 
and in the educated sections of the lay public delay in 
seeking advice appears to be just as long as in the hospital 
class of patient. 

Education’ of Tire Public to Seek Early Advice 
Can tile public be educated sufficiently to seek medical 
advice earlier? I think this should be possible, but it is 
important that a sense of proportion should be main- 
tained. The widespread dissemination of warnings, in 
somewhat dramatic form, is certainly a grave danger, 
and is only likely to encourage cancerpliobia. The publi- 
cation of booklets, such as those prepared by the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign, is a step in the right direction, 
and should help a great deal. It seems to me, however] 
that despite a natural aversion to airing medical subjects 
in the lay press it should be possible to give advice 
without frightening people to death or offending the public 
taste. I am told on good authority that what is called 
tile news page of the Loudon dailv newspapers is 
devoured greedily every day by hundreds of thousands 
of families. The advice given bv the ” Home Doctor " 
or Our Medical Man ” is treasured, and often cut out 
and preserved for future reference. Surely this is a 
medium which has been neglected. The daily press is, 
for better or for worse, the poor man's educator, and it 
seem? illogical to ignore such a medium on the mound 
that information about cancer is likelv to offend. 


There are. o~f course, other ways in which the public 
interests might be served in this matter. Periodic free 
examinations might be offered to patients, and by this 
means a certain number of early cancers would be dis- 
covered. In the United States insurance companies give 
free examinations bi-annuaity to all fife policy holders 
over 40. Such examinations are' obviously in the interests 
both of the insured and of the company, and it would 
be a good thing if such a system could be instituted in 
other countries. This would apply to a large number of 
people, and / would have the advantage of being a routine 
method connected with an important factor in the life of 
the individual — his life assurance ; but this is a' method 
open to very' much the same objections as the routine 
bi-annual examination mentioned just now. A reliable 
serological test for malignant disease would be invaluable. 
It would probably be easier to persuade the public to 
have a periodic blood test than to submit to an extensive 
examination twice a year. 

The heavy responsibility resting on the medical profes- 
sion in the matter 'of early diagnosis is evident. The 
profession shoulders it very' well indeed, but there is still 
room for improvement. If some of the apparently trivial 
signs and symptoms were investigated more frequently 
a larger number of cancer cases would be recognized in 
an early stage. This applies more particularly to growths 
of the alimentary canal, bladder, breast, uterus, lung, 
larynx, and hypopharynx. With our present methods of 
treatment a higher percentage of cures would certainly be 
obtained in the case of cancers of the breast, colon, 
uterus, and larynx. The practitioner must be constantly 
on the " look out ” in order to recognize early symptoms 
of cancer, such as dyspepsia in a patient who has not 
previously suffered from indigestion, a husky voice, which 
may lead to the recognition of a laryngeal growth, and 
haematuria, which may be due to a bladder growth. Use 
should be made of all the accessory methods of- diagnosis. 
For instance, all cases of haematuria, unless the cause is 
obvious, should be cystoscoped, and early resort should 
be had to radiological diagnosis of obscure but suggestive 
symptoms connected with the alimentary- tract. Xo 
woman with post-menopausal bleeding should be allowed 
to go unexamined, and piles should never be diagnosed 
as the cause of rectal bleeding until after carcinoma has 
been excluded. . 

Although I have mentioned one or two ways in which 
the medical profession could improve its chances of getting 
early cases of cancer, 1 still believe that it is chieflv to 
the patient to whom we have to look for this. The 
patient does not help, largely because he is ignorant, 
and until his ignorance is removed, and he is at- the same 
time convinced that he can be cured of his cancer if it 
is early enough; the greatest obstacle to progress will 
remain. 

Palliative Treatment for Advanced Cases 

To urge means whereby cancer cases mav be treated at 
an early stage, and to visualize the time when patients 
will present themselves in a curable stage, does not 
absolve us from the responsibility of those patients who 
are bevoad hope of cure. Such cases are lamentably 
numerous, and they do provide a serious part of the 
problem of cancer. The tendency is sometimes to decree 
that nothing can be done for the patient, and to feel that 
since no curative treatment is indicated that is the end 
of the case. It may be the end of the case, but it is bv 
no means the end of the patient, who often has a Ion- 
amd arduous journey to take before he reaches the end 
He is too often allowed to bear his burden alone, and 
uithont the help of many methods of treatment which 
we coaid use to alleviate his suffering. Many, and 
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perhaps the majority, o£ these patients are those in whom 
surgery has /ailed, and for whom further surgery is out 
of the question. 

Radiation has a wide held of usefulness in many of 
these cases. I have not so far mentioned radium in 
connexion with the cancer problem because my subject 
is too general and my time too short to admit of con- 
sideration in any detail of special forms of treatment. 
As you will realize, however, it is difficult for me to con- 
sider radium and cancer as other than closely connected, 
and I make no apology for introducing the subject of 
radium therapy here, because its palliative use is perhaps 
its greatest contribution to the cancer problem. Inoperable 
cases of cancer of the mouth and fauces can, if care is 
taken, be treated so that foul ulcers heal and dysphagia 
is relieved, the patient .dying from secondary deposits 
and being saved the miserable death which must other- 
wise be his lot. The offensive discharge and profuse 
bleeding in advanced cases of carcinoma of the cervix 
uteri can be stopped or 'diminished, and the patient’s 
general condition is almost always improved. Fungating 
- carcinoma of the breast can often be healed ; the pain 
and foul discharge cease, and the patient dies a more 
comfortable death from secondary deposits at a later date. 
As a palliative measure in cases of carcinoma of the 
rectum radium is valuable, particularly ’ in the lower 
ampullary growths ; haemorrhage and discharge often 
cease, and the progress of the disease may become arrested 
for months, or even years, so that 'patients are kept 
comfortable, and -colostomy is avoided in many cases. 
Enough work has been done on carcinoma of the bladder 
to say that many patients are given relief from pain and 
haemorrhage, sometimes for prolonged periods, by radium 
therapy. 

AT-ray therapy in expert hands is proving of more and 
more use in the palliative treatment of such conditions as 
pelvic tumours, bone sarcoma, and deep me tastases 
affecting the spine and thorax. In addition to these 
methods, the general management of cases of incurable 
malignant disease is important. A great deal can be done 
by drugs, fresh air, and diet to make the end of the 
patient’s life less intolerable than it would be in the 
absence of such measures. 

Research at the Radium Institute 

Whatever the direction of research in other spheres, 
clinical research is proceeding on definite lines, and is 
being justified even now by results. I refer to research 
in radiation therapy, both deep x-ray and radium 
therapy, and I believe that in another ten years these 
methods will have gone far to solve this problem for us, 
even in the absence _of some startling biochemical or 
serological discovery which would revolutionize our con- 
ception of cancer treatment. 

While radium and deep x rays have established them- 
selves as the treatment of choice in certain malignant 
diseases, developments are taking place with regard to 
therapy by teleradium and by the use of x rays of 
increasingly higher voltages, Radium beam therapy, 
employing from 3 to 5 grams of radium, has already 
given encouraging results in other countries. There is no 
doubt that the work done by this mass irradiation has 
given, in certain cases, results which are not attainable 
by any other method of treatment. It appears to be 
the most effective of all forms of radium therapy, and is 
not associated with any special danger either to the 
patient or to the workers. 

Due to the initiative of Professor 'J. C. McLennan a 
radium unit of the Stockholm pattern has been installed 
at the Radium Institute under the control of a governing 
body. The Union Miniere de Haut Katanga has gener- 
o'usly lent 5 grams of radium element for this research. 
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and later, if necessary, will increase the quantity to 
10 grams. Most of the cases treated have been growths 
of the upper air passages, and the method has already 
shown signs of great promise. Recently a gift of £5,000 
for purposes of cancer research was made to the Radium 
Institute, working in co-operation with another hospital.. 
. Part of this money is being used to set up a plant at the 
Mount Vernon Hospital capable of supplying very high 
voltage x rays. This research will also be directed by 
the committee which controls the radium beam unit. 
These parallel experiments are being carried out scientific- 
ally and on a large scale under the direction of the com- 
mittee, and are an illustration of the importance of such 
co-operation in the treatment of cancer. 

In this type of research particularly there must be frank 
exchange of ideas, so that experience can be pooled. 

I would like to see a number of centres established 
throughout the country devoted to deep x-ray and the 
radium beam treatment. Each centre would have a 
definite policy, which should be known to the other 
centres in order to prevent overlapping. To carry out " 
such a research it must be on a large scale, and a suffi- 
cient number of cases of the type required should he 
available. It is here that -help from medical men outside 
.the centre is so essential. Every effort should be made 
to supply the units with the type oi case required, and 
later to assist in following up the patients. Not only is 
this necessary in the interests of patients, but without 
such co-operation it is impossible for the centre to achieve' 
good results. It is only by organized research .that we 
can attempt to standardize methods of treatment. 

There are many other aspects of this' great problem 
which deserve attention, but my time is ended, and there 
remains only to define briefly the present position. 
Despite our gradual progress towards the goal, variously 
defined as the discovery of the cure or of the cause of 
cancer, it is still impossible to tell how near that goal is, 
or how long it will be before we reach it. When it is 
reached it may be that' all our present methods will be 
proved wrong, and that they will have to be discarded. 
One often hears it said that those methods are obviously 
wrong, mainly because they are local weapons against a 
general disease. Nevertheless, they are the best we have, 
and the goal being an unknown distance away we must 
meanwhile make every effort to use them as efficiently as 
possible. The problem of cancer treatment is the problem 
of getting the most out of unsatisfactory methods, and I 
have attempted in this short lecture to tell you what, in 
my opinion, are the ways in which improvements could be 
made. Early diagnosis, in which the patient's help can 
and should be secured, and close co-operation, which is a 
matter for the medical profession, are certainly possible. 
There are obstacles in the way of both these things, but 
I feel as certain that those obstacles are not insuperable 
as I am that advance will be held up while they are 
allowed to remain. 


The annual meeting of the University' of London 
Medical Graduates Society was held at the Langham Hotel 
on May 8th, when reference was made to the fact that 
this society contains within its membership all three of 
the medical peers — Lord Dawson, Lord Moynihan, and 
Lord Horder — and also Dr. Helen Mackay, the first medical 
woman to be elected to the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. Mr. W. McAdam Eccles 
was elected president of the society. Sir Charlton Briscoe 
honorary treasurer, and Mr. W. E. Tanner joint honorary 
secretary'. At the dinner which followed. Sir Henry 
Brackenbury' was the guest of the evening, and 
president paid tribute to him as an outstanding mem 
of the profession, as general practitioner, member ot 
General Medical Council, and Chairman of Council ot 
British Medical Association. The retiring president, 
Barrett, replied to the toast of ” The Society. 
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COMPARATIVE ASPECTS OF LOUPING-ILL J 
IN SHEEP AND POLIOMYELITIS 
OF -MAN * 

BY 

W. S. GORDON 

'ANIMAL DISEASES RESEUlCff ASSOCIATION, MOREDCX INSTITUTE, 

- GIL1IEKTON, MIDLOTHIAN 

By louping-ill in sheep is currently understood a disease 
characterized by cerebellar ataxia and - disorder o£ brain 
and spinal cord functions, lasting about a day in acute 
infections to some weeks in chronic cases. In the latter 
type paralysis of one or more limbs is generally present. 
The mortality in definite clinical cases is high, but animals 
which recover do not usually develop another attack. 
The association of the disease with particular pastures 
is well established, and a large proportion of sheep 
brought from a locality in which louping-ill -does not 
occur into a louping-ill district are liable to develop 
the disease. 

The first conclusive contribution on the causation of 
this disease was made by Pool. Brownlee, and Wilson 1 in 
1930, and the earlier literature on louping-ill has already, 
been reviewed by Pool. 2 3 These authors recorded the 
successful transmission of louping-ill in series from sheep 
to sheep by intracerebral inoculation with material ob- 
tained from ‘the central nervous system of affected 
animals. * The pig was also shown to be susceptible. 


Our investigations into the pathogenesis of the disease 
in sheep and methods of prevention will soon be pu 
lished in detail, hut it may he stated here that there 
is a prodromal period in the naturally occurring disease, 
characterized by a diphasic fever. Virus can invanab > 
be detected in the blood during the early' part of the 
first febrile phase. The second febrile phase usually 
marks the commencement of symptoms indicath e^ o 
invasion of the central nervous system, and then \ mus 
is generally absent from the blood. Many natural cases 
of louping-ill, however, are abortive. In some of these 
symptoms of central nervous system infection appear and 
pass off, whilst in others the only indication is dullness 
accompanying the characteristic febrile reaction. Abor- 
tive attacks can be diagnosed definitely by detection of 
virus in the blood during the first febrile phase, this 
diagnosis is made by intracerebral inoculation of mice 
with citrated blood. There is also evidence that sub- 
cutaneous inoculation with fonnalinized vaccine, prepared 
from the brain and spinal cord of infected sheep, pro- 
duces antibodies capable of neutralizing virus introduced 
into the general circulation, thus preventing the active 
agent from invading the brain and spinal cord. This 
vaccine does not immunize the central nervous system, 
but extensive field trials show that it affords a consider- 
| able degree of protection against the natural infection. 
These observations suggest that the primary multipb'ca- 
tion of this so-called neurotropic virus occurs outside the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Comparison- with Poliomyelitis 


Features of Louping-ill 


In continuation of the work of Pool, Brownlee, and 
Wilson, investigations' 1 1 11 ’ at the laboratories of the 
Animal Diseases Research Association established that: 


1. The infective agent is a filterable virus which is 
communicable to mice as well as to sheep. 

2. The pathological changes in the disease are essen- 
tially those of an encephalomyelitis. 

3. The virus may be present in an infected sheep with- 
out producing typical louping-ill, but blood drawn at an 
early stage of the febrile reaction, which is a prodromal 
symptom of this infection, contains the virus. 

4. Atypical manifestations may comprise merely a 
febrile reaction, or the sheep may die without lesions in 
the brain and spinal cord. 

5. Under natural conditions louping-ill is tick-borne, 
the vector being Ixodes ricinus L., which is habitually 
present on louping-ill pastures. 

fi. Recover}- from infection, either naturally or experi- 
mentally produced, results in immunity. 

7. The investigation of louping-ill has revealed the 
presence of another tick-borne infection of sheep. This 
disease, which has been named " tick-borne fever,” is 
clinically, pathologically, immunologicaily, and aetio- 
logically distinguishable from louping-ill, but it probablv 
aggravates the harmful effects of the latter. 


That the causal organism of louping-ill is a filterable 
virus is now generally accepted (Alston and Gibson. 1 ’ 
and Czarkowska-Gladnev and Hurst"). Hurst 13 infected 
monkeys, and Findlay and Elton” transmitted the disease 
to field voles. We possess unpublished evidence that 
cattle are also suspcctible. and may develop the disease 
naturally. Rivers and Schwentker” record that human 
beings who have come into dose contact with the virus 
of louping-ill may develop in their scrum neutralizing 
antibodies against the active agent, and illness suggestive 
of louping-ill infection is reported in throe such in- 
tlix'itiitals. 
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Since this is a discussion in comparative medicine, it 
seems appropriate to direct attention to the somewhat 
similar syndrome of naturally occurring louping-ill in 
sheep and the course of poliomyelitis infection in roan. 
Of course it is not suggested that the two diseases are 
identical, but, since the pathogenesis and epidemiology 
of poliomyelitis are subjects of considerable controversy, 
the study of louping-ill in sheep may present some note- 
worthy features to those interested in poliomyelitis. At 
the outset I would mention that, having no personal 
knowledge of poliomyelitis, I am greatly indebted to the 
Report by the International Committee on Poliomyelitis,” 
organized by Jeremiah Millhank of New York City. - 
The medical pathologist, whose material is man, is 
drastically handicapped by the limited extent to which 
experiment on the natural material is open to him. He 
must take his problems as he finds them, and deny 
himsclf the help of almost all the preliminary simplifica- 
tions which are the essence of the veterinary pathologist's 
advantage. When one's patient can be used as one’s 


experimental animal, circuitous methods of investigation 
in determining the pathogenesis of a disease do not 
require to be adopted. Thus the investigation of louping- 
ill has been greatly facilitated by the fact that sheep," 
which are naturally susceptible to the disease, are also 
suitable experimental animals. Such facilities permit a 
study of the propagation of the infective agent in its 
natural host, and enable one to place greater reliance on 
the conclusions drawn regarding the natural route of in- 
fection and the epizcotiology of the disease than can be 
placed on similar studies' with- an infective agent which 
has been adapted by artificial methods to an experimental 
animal. In the case of louping-ill the mouse is a suscep- 
tible experimental animal, which we have used mainlv 
for detecting the presence or absence of virus in a given 
tissue. Fortunately, sheep have been available in which 
to Study the pathogenesis of the disease. It has not been 
necessary to make these studies on. the mouse and to 
argue ,rom the analogous disease in that animal as to the 
nature of the infection in sheen. 
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Aetiology and Symptomatology - 
Each_ disease is caused by a filterable virus which 
possesses neurotropic characters. Schwentker, Rivers, 
and Finkelstein 11 showed that immunologically louping- 
ill and poliomyelitis are. not closely related. Incidentally, 
it might be noted that the poliomyelitis virus used in 
their experiments was the “ mixed strain ” virus highly 
adapted to the monkey. Now it appears from the work 
of Burnet and Macnamara, 15 Weyer, 18 and others, that 
repeated passage of poliomyelitis virus through monkeys 
causes it to change immunologically, and the recent work 
of Paul and Trask 1 ’ shows that there is a qualitative 
immunological difference between a freshly isolated strain 
from a human source and a monkey-adapted strain. 
Accordingly, the question of immunological relationship 
between louping-ill virus and a freshly isolated “ human " 
strain of poliomyelitis virus still remains open. The 
incubation period of naturally occurring louping-ill is 
rarely less than six, or more than eighteen, days from 
the time of infection until the appearance of clinical 
symptoms. This corresponds -with the incubation period 
of poliomyelitis infection. .In the prodromal period of 
louping-ill infection there is usually a diphasic tempera- 
ture reaction, and the second febrile phase is accompanied 
by the appearance of. the first symptoms of nervous de- 
rangement, if these develop. This corresponds with the 
so-called “ dromedary ” type of prodromal symptom 
described by Draper 1 ” for poliomyelitis. 

Virus in the Blood ! 

The virus of louping-ill has been detected in the blood 
of infected sheep concurrently with the initial rise in 
temperature, and in most instances a fall in temperature 
is followed by the disappearance of much or all virus 
from the blood: The virus of poliomyelitis has not been 
detected in human blood, but I am not aware of 
systematic daily examination of blood having been made 
during the prodromal stage. Arguing from the analogy 
of louping-ill, it is highly improbable that virus would 
be present in the blood when the symptoms of paralysis 
had developed. Flexner and Lewis 51 were able to show 
the presence of virus in monkey’s blood if large quantities 
were drawn at the height of the disease. If the monkeys 
showed symptoms of nervous system involvement at the 
time' the blood was taken these workers were probably 
fortunate in detecting virus. Leiner and von Wiesner” 
also reported success in one out of five tests with blood 
drawn -from monkeys at different stages of the disease. 
Clark, Fraser, and Amoss” were successful in finding 
virus in the blood of monkeys in one out of ten instances ; 
the important point about this positive result, however, 
is the fact that blood was removed at a fairly early stage 
of infection — namely, at the beginning of paralysis on 
the seventh day following intracerebral inoculation. 

In poliomyelitis it may yet be found that, -as in louping- 
ill, virus is invariably present in the blood during the 
early stage of the febrile reaction, and generally absent 
from the blood when paralysis has developed. In 
clinically obvious cases of poliomyelitis paralysis of one 
or more limbs usually occurs. During epidemics the 
so-called abortive (Wickman type) and non-paralytic 
types of the disease have been recorded. The most con- 
vincing evidence of the occurrence of abortive cases has 
been furnished by Paul and Trask, 54 who isolated polio- 
myelitis virus from the throats of two patients during a 
characteristic minor illness which was not followed by 
paralysis. 

In chronic cases of louping-ill, paralysis of one or more 
limbs usually develops, and on farms where the disease 
is prevalent sheep with various types of deformity are 
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usually encountered. As already stated, the existence of 
abortive cases of louping-ill has been definitely established 
by th e_ detection of virus in the blood during a febrile 
reaction, which was the only clinical manifestation of 
infection other than dullness and loss of condition ; 
such atypical infections are followed by immunity. 

Resistance and Immunity 

It is stated that t the low case incidence of epidemic 
poliomyelitis has generally been taken to indicate that 
many persons are exposed to the virus without develop- 
ing the typical paralytic disease. This inference, however, 
is only an indirect one, and not based on any direct 
experimental evidence. The analogous evidence in the 
case of louping-ill is direct, since the specific virus has 
been detected in the blood of sheep during a minor ill- 
ness accompanied by a febrile ' reaction which was not 
followed by paralysis. Further, in one of our experi- 
ments, forty-nine susceptible sheep were exposed to the 
risk of natural infection for two months: 53 per cent, 
of the animals died from all causes, and 60.9 per cent, 
of the survivors had acquired immunity to louping-ill. 

As in poliomyelitis one attack of louping-ill ■ usually 
confers immunity, and in both diseases neutralizing sub- 
stances develop in the blood of infected individuals. The 
only reliable method of producing a typical case of 
louping-ill in sheep is by introducing the virus directly 
into the central nervous system. Subcutaneous or intra- 
venous inoculation with virus is often followed by an 
abortive ’ attack, or only a febrile reaction. In some 
instances, however, the typical disease, with involvement 
of the central nervous system, is produced. Intranasal, 
insufflation with virus is an unreliable method of pro- 
ducing infection ; admittedly, infection can be produced 
by this route, but if it occurs under natural circumstances 
it must be very rare. We have now had over 2,000 
sheep under experiment without observing any pre- 
cautions to prevent spread by contact, and we have no 
evidence to suggest that infection may spread by this 
means. The evidence on this point in regard to polio- 
myelitis in man is rather conflicting. 

Active Immunity by Vaccine ' 

In considering methods of prophylactic vaccination for 
the control of louping-ill it was found that the central 
nervous system is a difficult tissue to immunize. Thus 
formalinized vaccine inoculated subcutaneously does not - 
protect sheep from virus injected into the brain,' whereas 
it does protect against virus introduced subcutaneously. 
Subcutaneous injection of living virus, when followed by 
a febrile reaction in the inoculated animal, produces 
immunity of the central nervous system, but this method 
of immunization is attended with the risk of setting up 
the disease. Since, under natural circumstances, the 
disease is transmitted by a blood-sucking arachnid, and 
the primary multiplication of virus occurs in the blood, 
it was considered that the immunity afforded by the 
formalinized vaccine might be sufficient to prevent the 
natural infection. As already stated, although this 
vaccine does not produce immunity of the central nervous' 
system, it is proving to be efficacious in the control of the 
natural disease. 

Monkeys can be immunized against poliomyelitis- by 
the subcutaneous inoculation of living virus. As. in 
louping-ill the method is attended 'by the danger cf 
setting up the disease. To quote one example, Leiner 
and von Wiesner 55 inoculated four monkeys ; one died oi 
typical poliomyelitis after four injections, one developed, 
the marantic type of the disease, and two died of a" 
intercurrent infection. Success has not attende ^ 
efforts to produce immunity by means of dead viru 
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vaccines. From the analogy of louping-ill this is not 
surprising, since the immunized animals were tested by 
intracerebral inoculation. 


Pathology •• 

The essential pathological changes in the two diseases 
are closely similar, and are mainly confined to the central 
nervous system, where inflammatory changes occur with 
destruction of nerve cells, mainly the anterior horn cells 
of the cord in poliomyelitis, and the Purkinje cells of the 
cerebellum in louping-ill. From tire comparative point 
of view it is essential to draw attention to the fact that, 
although the sheep, mouse, and pig are all susceptible to 
louping-ill, the nature of the reaction in the central 
nervous system of these animals varies. Thus in the 
case of the sheep, as the lesions suggest, cerebellar ataxia 
is the main symptom. In the mouse the nerve cells of 
the cord are mainly affected, and paralysis of one or more 
limbs usually occurs ; whilst in the pig, which generally 
does not develop a fatal disease, the interstitial reaction 
predominates. Even in animals of the same species 
variation in the extent and location of lesions in the 
central nervous system may occur, with consequent 
deviation in the symptoms from those generally accepted 
as typical. 

Epizootioi.ogy 

In forming an opinion on the epizootiology of louping- 
ill it is probably well to bear in mind the insulatory 
mechanism which guards the central nervous system from 
injurious substances of liaematogenous origin. Wilfred 
Trotter 15 gives a very clear conception of this mechanism. 
After reviewing evidence, he states: 

" "’e have a group of well-defined facts established by 
countless observations and capable of confirmation any time. 
They bring evidence from different parts of the nervous 
system, disclosing, even to superficial consideration, a clear, 
common tendency. The conclusion to which all point is 
that breaches of normal coverings of the nervous tissues, 
allowing contact between tbc latter and other tissues of the 
body, result of necessity in energetic local reactions. The 
obvious function of such reactive processes is to re-establish 
tile normal discontinuity between neural and somatic 
tissues, and to break the contact that has caused the ! 
disturbance." ) 


McIntosh and Fildcs 3 * showed that after intravenous 
injection of salvarsan and neosalvarsan in man and 
animals no arsenic could be found in the brain, although 
its presence could be detected in tissues outside the central 
nervous system. This phenomenon is not due to a lack 
of affinity between the brain and the drugs, but to an 
inability on the part of the drugs to penetrate into the 
substance of the brain. 

After subcutaneous inoculation of massive doses of 
potent antitoxin in sheep we have found that although 
the antitoxin can be detected in the blood its presence 
cannot lie detected in the cerebro-spinal fluid. Whilst it 
cannot be argued that these substances are comparable 
to a living virus, the evidence suggests that injurious 
materials present in the Wood have very definite barriers 
to overcome in gaining access to the central nervous 
system. n would appear that the epizootiology of 
louping-ill ts closely linked with this fact, and the' per 
petuation of the disease in enzootic form is dependent on 
a high case incidence of rite so-called abortive Io rm> with 
a relatively low incidence of clinical cases — that cases 

in which virus has invaded the central nervous system 
ltus aspect of the problem may also have some bearing 
on the explanation of the epizootiology and opidcmiolom- 
oi other diseases caused by so-called nenrotropic virmv,' 
U is a practical observation that a large proportion of 


the old sheep on i “ diseased ” farm possess immunity 
•to louping-ill, although they have no history’ of a clinical 
attack of the disease. Even in a group of yearling sheep 
received from diseased farms. Pool, Brownlee, and 
Wilson found that 20 per cent, were immune, and in our 
own experiments it was found that after exposure cf 
susceptible sheep to the risk of natural infection for two 
months as many’ as 60.9 per cent, of the survivors had 
acquired immunity’. 

Endemic poliomyelitis occurs in its greatest incidence 
in children up to 5 years of age. It has an inexplicable 
seasonal incidence, and is generally’ regarded as a summer 
disease. Enzootic' louping-ill is generally’ confined to 
lambs and yearling sheep ; it also has a seasonal incidence, 
occurring in the spring, and, to a lesser extent, in the 
autumn. The seasonal incidence of louping-ill corre- 
sponds with the season of maximum activity of ticks', 
which are the vectors of the disease. When an epizootic 
of louping-ill occurs in a sheep stock in which the disease 
has not, been previously’ recognized, animals of all ages 
are liable to become aflected. Similarly, epidemics of 
poliomyelitis in virgin soil have the same tendency. In 
the International Committee’s Report three virgin soil 
outbreaks are described — one upon the island of Guam 
in 1S99,, reported by’ Grunwell ; one upon the island of 
Nauru in 1910, reported by’ Muller, and one in New 
Guinea in 1929, reported by Macnamara. Each outbreak 
was characterized by a high mortality, mainly confined 
to young adults. An extraordinary feature common to 
each outbreak was the apparent immunity enjoyed by 
the children. This is a peculiar phenomenon, and might 
suggest that the incidence of subclinical cases in children 
is greatly in excess of frank cases, with definite involve- 
ment of the central nervous system, whereas the same 
may’ not apply to non-inimune young adults. 

Among the many opinions on the epidemiology of 
poliomyelitis the one expressed by Lavinder, Freeman, 
and Frost 31 is of particular interest. They state that 

" "'bile the incidence among a population affected by polio- 
myelitis even in its severest epidemic form is usually not 
high, yet this disease possesses not infrequently the power to 
spread widely — in fact, to become pandemic in a country 
It has been suggested that an epidemic „f infectious disease 
may be viewed as the resultant of two excursions, a vertical one 
representing the hcapmg-up of cases in anv locality, as usually 
s i°wn plotted on a chart, and a lateral one, 'representing 
rile extent of territory covered — the geographic distribution, 
fcpiuemic diseases not infrequently show decided variation in 
tlie-e two movements. Certain of them, like dengue, for 
example, show a most striking vertical movement along with 
a very limned lateral movement. Poliomyelitis has exhibited 
a significant power of lateral movement, and, tip to the present 
time, in much greater degree than its poner of v.-rtied 
excursion." 


, dv, umv'- cans it, is sup- 

gest.vc of a' limiting factor of host resistance, n sparse 
but widely’ spread population at risk, and a widespread 
virus This opinion on the epidemiology is compatible 
nth the view that poliomyelitis may be a systemic in- 
fection with the specific virus which, under 'favourable 
conditions, successfully invades the central nervous 
system, and is responsible for the svmptom-coroplex of 
pohomvehris. Such a definite view would maUHaUy 
assist in solving many of the baffling problems in the 
epidemiology’ of poliomyelitis. 

In of t!le modem trend of opinion (Walsbe 

Annual Meeting of the British Medical Association, 1933 
that poliomyelitis is probably from the outset and ex- 
clusively an infection of the nervous system, it mav be- 
ef comparative interest to draw attention to tlTe fact 
that m an analogous disease of sheep-namely. looping- 
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ill— there is a high infection incidence of the young 
population, a large proportion of the cases being sub- 
clinical infections which can only be diagnosed by detec- 
tion of virus in the blood, - and a small proportion of 
frank cases with symptoms indicative of central nervous 
system infection. Thus, in the perpetuation and spread 
of this disease systemic infections probably have a more j 
important role than actual clinical cases. 

Summary 

Louping-ill, an encephalomyelitis of sheep, is caused by 
a filterable virus possessing neurotropic characters. Under 
natural conditions of infection the disease is tick-bome, 
the vector being Ixodes ricinus L. At first it would seem 
a curious anomaly that a blood-sucking arachnid has the 
role of transmitting a neurotropic virus, but the apparent 
anomaly is explained by the fact, that multiplication of 
this so-called neurotropic virus occurs primarily in the 
blood. Invasion of the central nervous system by the 
virus occurs at a late stage in the infection, and is respon- 
sible for the characteristic symptoms of the disease. In 
' the naturally occurring disease, invasion of the central 
nervous system is not a constant feature. Cases occur 
in which virus does not gain access to "the central nervous 
system. Such abortive types of the disease can be diag- 
nosed by the detection of virus in blood drawn at an 
early stage of the febrile reaction which accompanies the 
infection. It seems highly probable that the incidence 
of abortive types of the disease is greatly in excess of the 
■ number of frank cases with central nervous system in- 
volvement. 

From a comparative point of view the study of louping- 
ill in sheep would suggest the possibility that in the 
earl}’ stage of poliomyelitis in man. before obvious 
clinical symptoms have developed, the specific virus may 
be present in the blood. If such early blood infection 
were demonstrated present views regarding the nature 
of poliomyelitis infection, its prevention, and treatment- 
would require revision. 
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That oestrin is excreted by the , human female in - the 
urine and faeces at various stages during active sexual 
life is now definitely established. The quantities excreted 
show regular alterations during the menstrual cycle, these 
variations applying to the amounts found in both the 
urine and the faeces, and being greatly increased ■ during 
pregnancy. A less marked increase in the oestrin 1 ex- 
cretion is also • noted during the early stages of the 
menopause. The fluctuations in the elimination of oestrin 
correspond in general to changes in the hormone content 
of the blood. When, however, we come to consider the 
question as to how much oestrin is actually produced in 
the body at these different stages, and whether the 
hormone produced is quantitatively excreted without 
undergoing any changes, there are few experimental data 
on which any conclusions can be based. A similar 
paucity of information exists with regard to the function 
of the renal and intestinal barriers, and the problem of 
whether these play any part in determining the excretion 
of the sex hormone. 

Zondek (1931) has, indeed, reported one case in which 
the elimination of oestrin was studied. The patient was 
oophorectomized ior ovarian tumour, and subsequently 
the parenteral administration of 10,000 mouse units of 
oestrin was followed by excretion of 60 per cent, of the 
hormone in the urine within thirty-six hours. As some 
of the hormone Was presumably also excreted in the 
faeces, the figures suggest that only a small percentage of 
the oestrin introduced in the body was retained apd 
not excreted. On the other hand, both Siebke (1930) 
and Siebke and Schuschania (1930) also investigated the 
hormone excretion in the urine and faeces following the 
repeated administration of known doses both parenterally 
and hypodermically, and concluded that a large propor- 
tion of the hormone is not excreted, and must therefore, 
in some way, be used up or metabolized in the body. 

Object of Investigation 

Now knowledge as to the fate of the oestrous hormone 
is important for a number of reasons— namely : 

1 It may help us to understand more perfect^ the 
nature 5 the sex cycle and its relation to honnon.c 

activity a more eX act interpretation of the 

diagnostic significance of data on the presence i n Mh. 
hormone in the excretions-in relation to the norm 

Pr 3 dU I C tmay a Selp a fn V tS- evaluation of the doses necessary 
to bring atout certain desired therapeutic effect^ 

4. In view of the great variety ol active «**£{*„ 

during compounds now i so ' at «l. 11 in ^ ., b! , ; n relation 
as to which of these may be the most suitable in 
to the normal metabolic processes. 
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It was therefore decided to attempt to. determine the 
fate of known quantities of a definite- form of oestrin 
administered under strict experimental conditions. For 
the preliminary experiments it was deemed advisable to 
use subjects in which the normal oestrin production had 
presumably already ceased and for this reason the 
experiments were all performed on patients in whom 
both ovaries had been surgically removed; or in whom 
the onset of the menopause had led to a cessation of the 
normal ovarian activity. 

Technique 

The preparation used in these experiments was kelobydroxy- 
oestrin (obtained from B.D.H.). Samples were standardized 
by injecting four doses in oil over thirty-six hours into 
ovariectomizcd mice, and showed by this method a potency 
of about 5,000 mouse units per mg. The hormone was dissolved 
in absolute alcohol (1 mg. per c.cm.), and immediately pre- 
vious to injection was diluted with -four parts of water. Injec- 
tions were in all cases given intramuscularly. The urine -was 
collected for definite periods before and after injection. In 
the first experiment it was injected without treatment into 
the mice ; this, however, proved, rather toxic, and did not 
allow of a satisfactory estimation of the oestrin content. 


Results 

As it was expected that the injection of the large doses 
of oestrin would be followed by the excretion of at least 
a substantial part of it, it appeared likely that standard- 
ization would be possible by means of the injection of 
the untreated urine. This expectation was not, however, 
realized. The procedure, was adopted in the first- case 
given in the table, but the whole of the urine passed during 
the first twelve hours following the injection contained 
less than 145 mouse units of the hormone (when stan- 
dardization was performed by administration of four doses 
over thirty-six hours). Smaller amounts could not be 
detected, -as the urine proved toxic when . injected in the 
larger doses. Thus in this case, of the 5,000 mouse units 
of oestrin injected, less than 145 mouse units were ex- 
creted in the urine during the first twelve hours imme- 
diately following the administration. 

In the next two cases the . urine was not itself injected 
but extracted with ether, 'as described above under the 
heading " Technique." In both cases the ovaries had 
been previously removed, so that there could presumably 
be no question of any oestrin production by the patients. 
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the following methods'. 

1 Vorlions ol 270 c.cm. urine were acidified by the .addi- 
tion id 00 c cnt. 10 per cent. H.SO, . and extracted with ether 
continuously for not less than eight hours in a continuous 
extractor. The ether extract was evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue dehydrated by several evaporations from solution 
to absolute alcohol. The dry residue was then dissolved in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol, and the requisite amount of 
maize oil added. The volatile solvents were removed bv 
gentle heat, and the urine extract m the oily medium 
sland.irdimt 

2 lit most instances the urine was boiled iu acid solution 
tor a number of hours before extraction with ether. Portions 
of 270 c.cm urine were acidified with H.SO,. as altove, and 
the untie subjected to boiling under a reflex condenser for 

periods of about eight to twelve hours. The hydrolysate was 
then transferred to the continuous extraction apparatus and 
i xtracted with • titer. The ethir extract was treated as 
already th-scnlievl Itl<vxl was also collected in two cases. 

4 he treatment ot the blood samples was similar in rverv 
tespect to the second prvxi-ss. described above for urin-. 
except that the residue obtatnid on evaporation n: the ethir 
extract was dissolved in absolute alcohol and administered 
to the test ammals in that form. 

In all cases stand.irdiration was perforated bv the injection 
■ it tour doses over thinv-six hours, the unit tying taken 
as that amount which would pnxle.ee comiflcation in SO per 
lent ot the animals. In some cas-s. instead of attempting 
to obtain an exact figure, the amount of oestrin present n 
the simple was only determined within certain limits ts— 
Tablet. s ~ 


1 (1 mg.) were given, and the second case received twice 
j that amount. The amounts of oestrin excreted are shown 
i in the tabie. It was found that the excretion of the hor- 
mone appeared again very small. Thus in Case III. 
which received about 10,000 mouse units (2 mg.), the 
extract made from the total urine collected during the 
twelve hours following the injection contained only about 
65 mouse units of oestrin, while during the next twelve 
hours the urine contained (as determined bv ether extrac- 
tion) more than 24 mouse units and less than 96 mouse 
units (probably about 50 mouse units).' Four days after 
the injection no more oestrin was detectable in the urine 
by this method. 

The very small amounts of oestrin found in the urine 
in these two cases raised doubts as to whether all the 
hormone was being excreted in a form which could be 
t xtracted bt ether. Dr. Maman, from whom we inquired 
in regard to this question, kindly informed us that oestrin 
may bo excreted in a form (probably a sulphate-ester) 
which is insoluble in ether, but which becomes soluble 
after hydrolysis. We thereupon performed the follow-in- 
experiment : 

Two hundred and seventy c.cm. ot urin-* obtained from a 
pregnant woman was extracted with ether for several hour-,. 
This ether extract was then dissolved in, oil and standardized 
in the usual way, ami was shown to contain definite!-,- lest 
than 120 mouse units of w-strin p*r litre of urine, y ; .T ( x . 
[ traded urine was then hydrolysed tor several hoars with 
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} I., SO. and again extracted \yith ether. This extract was 
dissolved in oil and standardized. It contained more titan 
120 mouse units per litre but less than 600 mouse units per 
litre, the results showing that the actual amount was nearer 
the latter figure. 

Hence, of the total amount of oestrin in this sample 
of urine only a small proportion (probably less than a 
quarter) was extractable by ether, the remainder be- 
coming so only after hydrolysis. 

In the next three cases, therefore, the urine was 
hydrolysed before extraction with ether. The excretion 
was, as in the previous cases, determined at various 
stages after Injection, the dose administered being in all 
cases 2 mg. of oestrin — that is, about 10,000 mouse units. 
It will be noticed in the table that bv this methocl the 
figures obtained are rather larger ; yet only in one of these 
cases (Case IV) was the amount excreted at all large ; 
for in the first twelve hours after the injection the urine 
contained about 1,000 mouse units of oestrin, but in the 
following twelve-hour period the urine contained a much 
smaller quantity of the hormone (more than 100 and 
less than 350 mouse units). By the third day after the 
injection the oestrin administered appeared to have .been 
completely eliminated, as the urine contained only small 
amounts of the hormone. In the other two cases the 
proportion of injected oestrin which was excreted in the 
urine was even smaller, the total amount in the 
twelve hours following the injection being less than 100 
mouse units. 

In one of these cases (Case V) the proportions of oestrin 
excreted in ether-soluble and insoluble forms were in- 
vestigated. A portion of the urine excreted during the 
first twelve hours following the injection was extracted 
with ether (without previous hydrolysis) and the extract 
standardized. It contained definitely less titan 30 mouse 
units of oestrin p'er litre of the original urine. Another 
portion of the urine was first hydrolysed lor several hours 
and then extracted with' ether. This extract contained 
about 100 mouse units of oestrin per litre of the original 
urine. The residue of this exlractiofi was further hydro-, 
lysed for a number of hours, and then again extracted 
with ether, but no oestrin Could be detected in this 
extract. Hence, according to this experiment, less than 
one-third of the oestrin excreted in the urine nvas in an 
ether-soluble form (though the original material injected 
is ether-soluble). . - . 

Another interesting fact which emerged in the course 
of this investigation was that oestrin may be excreted in 
the urine several years after the onset of the menopause 
and cessation of menstruation, and in quantities ap- 
parently substantially similar to those present in the 
urine during the normal menstrual cycle. This was 
observed in two out of the three cases investigated. In 
Case - V. a patient 52 years old, and investigated four to 
five years after the complete cessation of menstruation, 
the twelve-hourly sample collected before the injection 
of oestrin contained more than 10 mouse units of oestrin, 
corresponding to an excretion of the hormone of more 
than 20 mouse units per day. In Case IV, aged. 54, and 
investigated ten years after the menopause, the excretion 
was about 10 to 20 mouse units per day. On the other 
hand no appreciable a mount of oestrin was detected in 
the Urine of Case VI, aged 51, and investigated seven 
years after the menopause. In all these cases the urine 
was hydrolysed before extraction with ether. 

An attempt was also made to detect oestrin in the blood 
after the administration, but in both cases investigated 
the extract obtained from 40 c.cra. of hydrolysed blood 
contained less than 1 mouse unit of the hormone. In 
the' first case the blood was collected eleven and a half 
hours after the intramuscular injection of the hormone. 


and this long interval might account for the small 
amounts of oestrin in the blood ; but no such explanation 
can be .offered in Case V, where the blood sample was 
taken four hours after administration of the oestrin. 

x . ■ -i 

Discussion 

The' experiments reported clearly demonstrate that 
when- ketohydroxy oestrin is injected into the .human 
-female subject only a small proportion of the hormone 
can be recovered in an active form from, the urine by 
the methods* used, which included not only thorough 
extractions with ether, but a similar 'extraction following 
prolonged hydrolysis. Moreover, the result is- confirmed 
by the one experiment in which the urine was injected 
into ovariectomized mice without any previous treat- 
ment ; for, although the toxicity of the urine rendered 
an accurate assay impossible, .yet it could be definitely 
established • that . the quantities were comparatively 
small. 

In view of the results of Siebke and Schuschania 
(1930), it is likely that some of the hormone was also 
excreted in the faeces, but, even allowing for this, only 
a portion of the amount injected can be accounted for. 
The proportion of the hormone excreted was not the same 
in all the subjects investigated. Assuming that' the 
amount eliminated in the faeces is similar to that found 
in the urine, then the total amount of oestrin recoverable 
might, in Case IV, be equal to nearly one-quarter to 
one-third of the 'dose injected. In the other cases, how- 
ever, and on a similar basis, it can be computed that less 
than one-twentieth of the hormone injected appears in 
tiie excreta. These results are, generally speaking, In 
agreement with those reported by Siebke (1930) and by 
Frank,’ Goldberger, and Spielman (1932) in the menstru- 
ating woman. They show, moreover, that even after, 
cessation of menstruation— -after the menopause or after 
the removal of the ovaries — the conditions are still sub- 
stantially the same. 

In view of these results it is difficult to escape" from 
the conclusion that the human body can rapidly destroy, 
or at any rate render inactive, the oestrous hormone, and 
this view is supported" by the finding that, four hours 
after the injection of 10,000 mouse units, the blood con- 
tained less than 25 mouse units of the hormone per 
litre '(Case V). It may be' mentioned that the evidence 
obtained -by Fee, Marrian, and Parkes (1929) on the 
isolated heart-lung preparation also suggested that oestrin 
could be rapidly destroyed. 

Further, the finding that a large amount of the hor- 
mone which ■ appears in the urine is in a form not 
extractable by ether raises the question as to whether 
this portion represents an intermediate product in the 
inactivation of oestrin. In this connexion the results 
recently described by Silberstein, Engel, and Molnar 
(1933) are of great interest. These observers incubated 
oestrin with blood or liver tissue and found that by this 
method the hormone became rapidly destroyed or in- 
activated. Moreover, at one stage of this process the\ 
were still able to demonstrate the presence of a large 
proportion of the oestrin by the injection of the material 
into the ovariectomized animals ; yet if this same materia 
was extracted by means of an alcohol-acetone method a 
much smaller amount of oestrin was obtained. Later on. 
neither the material itself nor the alcohol-acetone extract 
contained any active oestrin. These results thus appear 
to show that in vitro, too, oestrin rapidly becomes inacti- 
vated, and that one of the intermediate products in tne 
process of this inactivation is a form of the hormone no 
extractable by lipoid solvents. 

The finding- that substantial amounts of ocstrm . 
be excreted in the urine several years after the cessa > • 
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of menstruation appears highly interesting in relation to 
the genesis of the menstrual cycle. It is .unlikely that 
the hormone found in the urine rvas ingested with the 
food, as comparatively large quantities of cestrin would 
need to be administered through the alimentary canai 
to give the rate cf excretion observed. It must, however, 
be emphasized that in those postmenopausal cases in 
which oestrin excretion was found the urine was hydro- 
lysed previous to the ether extraction, so that it is im- 
possible to say whether any of the hormone originally 
present in the urine was in an ether-extractable form. 
This problem requires further investigation. 

Lastly, the . question arises as to the significance of the 
data so far obtained by a number of observers on the 
oestrin content of various body fluids and excretions. 
Where the material is directly injected into the ovariectc- 
mized mice (or rats), an assay of the total oestrous 
hormone content is presumably obtained. In those cases, 
however, where extraction of the material has been under- 
taken previous to the assay, results relating only to the 
hormone soluble in that particular solvent will be ob- 
tained, unless hydrolysis has also been performed. It 
may be urged that data relating to a definite form of 
oestrin (in so-far as the solubility is concerned) are of 
more significance than the total quantity of oestrus-in- 
ducing hormone — that is, active in ovariectomized animals 
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The genesis of. ante-natal supervision as a recognized 
branch of preventive medicine appears to be associated 
with the name of the late J. W. Ballantyne, and to date 
from about the year 1902. Its value, however, can only 
be assessed ivith any pretence at accuracy over the last 
ten years, and, indeed, many competent judges question 
whether it has as yet received a fair trial. Be this as it 
may, it might with reason be expected that ante-natal 
supervision has been carried on to such an extent over 
this period of years that some results might by now be 
apparent in the figures of the national maternal mortality. 
Up to the present, however, no impression has been made 
on these figures, and if any change has occurred in the 
last few years the mortality has shown a slight rise. 
This fact has been a great disappointment, and has been 
the incentive for the production of papers of criticism 
and committees of inquiry. The published articles are 
not numerous, and, with one notable exception, devote 
themselves almost entirely to a debate upon the advan- 
tages and disadvantages to the community of the clinic 
system of ante-natal supervision. 


‘ present in a particular body fluid or excretion, and this 
may well , be. On the other hand, the possibility that 
the rate of inactivation of the hormone mav vary in 
different circumstances, physiological or pathological, and 
that the activity of the hormone in the body under 
normal or abnormal conditions may in part bz deter- 
mined by the rate of its inactivation, cannot be ignored, 
and further exploration of this aspect of the question 
appears to be necessary. 


Summary 

Known doses of ketohydroxyoestrin have been injected 
intramuscularly into subjects, ovariectomized. or subse- 
quent to the onset of the menopause, and the excretion 
of the hormone in the urine subsequently determined 
It was found: 

1. That only a small proportion of the oestrin ad- 
ministered could be recovered from the urine. 

2. That a proportion of the hormone excreted was not 
extractable by ether. (This also applies to the oestrin 
excreted in normal pregnancy.) 

3. That the blood' of injected subjects contained less 
than one mouse unit of oestrin in 40 c.cm. 

Incidentally it was also established that substantia] 
amounts of oestrin may be excreted in the urine even 
eighteen years after the menopause. 


The expenses of this investigation were in part drimw 
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Scope of Present Review 

In this criticism of ante-natal care an attempt will be 
made to review the actual work as it is being done to-day. 
If pre-natal supervision is unsatisfactory, or is actually 
wrong in its_ conception and execution", it matters not 
one jot or tittle whether it be performed bv midwife, 
general practitioner, obstetric specialist, or bv the medical 
men and women in charge of the twelve hundred or more 
ante-natal clinics that have appeared in the last few years. 

■ It is assumed that all are in agreement that medical 
supervision of the woman in pregnancy is a most admir- 
able thing, and constitutes a definite advance in medical 
science. Ballantyne in 1923, in a lecture at Nottingham 
expressed his opinion that ante-natal care mioht be 
expected to result in the removal of the fear and dread 
of the confinement and of much anxiety and sufferin' 7 , 
and also in the early and more satisfactory treatment of 
toxaemia, syphilis, and cardiac diseases associated with 
pregnancy, etc. 

The aims and objects of this branch of preventive work 

by Fa , lrba ' m in his textbook Gynaeco- 
logy with Obstetrics, and read as follows; 

. a J° m( ‘‘ ntatn tlle 'pregnant woman in health of 
body and mind. 1 

© 1° preserve the pregnancy to its full time. 

(o) 7o foresee and avert preventable difficulties and com- 
plications in labour and afterwards. 

t 4 .} To secure ‘he best provision possible for the labour 
Prepare the woman for the nursing and care of her child 

her ffimdyr *" “** ° f her own health «"<* that of 

examinations have tendrt to^fthe pS 
rather than phv S ,S' 

je* Srt-as 

has C been 'made. * 

The Toxiejius 


The text of Professor Johan Hjort's Huxlev MemnW i 
L ecture on the restrictive lau* rtf ' * ^ emor *aI 


cases. Apart from the immediate poslibflitv of n 
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albuminuria and eclampsia shows an apparent slight fall 
during the last few years, the adjustment that is neeessi- 
iaied by a falling birth rate denies any real improvement. 
The conclusion must be reached that, taking the country 
as a whole, ante-natal supervision has failed to reduce the 
maternal death rate from eclampsia and allied conditions. 

A consideration of the incidence of, and death rate from, 
eclampsia among the booked cases of ce'rtain obstetric 
hospitals shows another side to the picture. Thus there 
were only six cases of eclampsia in the last 7,000 women 
whose pregnancy was supervised at the General Lying-In 
Hospital, York Road, and, similarly, only three cases out 
of the last 3,500 women under the care of the Clapham 
Maternity hospital. This represents six years’ work at 
both institutions. Every case, with one exception, was 
of a mild character, and in this series not a single patient 
died. These results owe something, at any rate, to 
a thorough, conscientious ante-natal supervision. That 
eclampsia is certainly not a preventable disease, however, 
is suggested by a recent case at' St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
A primigravida was examined at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. She felt perfectly well/ and urine and blood 
pressure examinations showed no abnormality. Eight 
hours later she had an eclamptic fit. ' 

Gibberd has shown that the incidence of " occult 
nephritis,” which follows prolonged, untreated, perhaps 
symptomless toxic albuminuria of pregnancy, would show 
an even more striking decrease under similar conditions. 
There seems to be no doubt that the investigation and 
treatment of these cases of toxic albuminuria, whether 
they be of a chronic or of an acute type, is not adequate. 
The conscientious doctor not only examines the urine and 
blood pressure at regular and frequent intervals, but he 
instructs the patient, and makes certain that she under- 
stands the instructions, fri’the warning symptoms of this-, 
condition. In addition, he remembers those patients who 
neglect their routine visits, and does not excuse this 
negligence' on the assumption that " no news is good 
news." The -conscientious clinic behaves in exactly the 
same manner. 

. That our supervision in this direction is utterly in- 
adequate is demonstrated in the findings of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Maternal Mortality. Out of 544 
women who had died from eclampsia there had been no 
examination of the urine in 277,' and in a further 120 who 
had been examined there had been no treatment. Results 
worse than these would be forthcoming if the figures were 
available for the less dramatic, and therefore apparently 
-milder and less dangerous, toxic albuminuria of, pregnancy. 

Therefore we may certainly conclude- that, taking the 
country as a whole, in the detection, supervision, and 
treatment of the condition of toxic albuminuria of preg- 
nancy there is no question' that this supervision is exces- 
sive, and considerable evidence that it is quite inadequate, 
'and, as a general rule, is performed in so perfunctory 
a manner as to be useless. 

Heart Disease and Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Good work is being done by ante-natal supervision in 
the detection and treatment of various conditions that 
have been complicated by the pregnancy— for example, 
chronic heart disease. The same remarks apply to the 
detection of the case of chronic nephritis, in which the 
renal function has broken down early in the pregnancy 
and has been treated successfully by an immediate in- 
duction of abortion. ~ 

Expert opinion is divided as to the best course to take 
in pregnant women who suffer from pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. The detection of syphilis is difficult. It is usually 
discovered in the routine examination of a woman who 
is suspected to be suffering from a gonococcal infection, 
or whose past obstetric history warrants the examination 
of the blood. One might mention here the unwarrantable 
enthusiasm of the medical officers in charge of clinics in 
which every woman has the Wassermann reaction per- 
formed and the cervical secretion examined for gonococci. 

The Woman’s ” Health of Mind " 

Until a comparatively recent date a woman s attitude to 
her first pregnancy might be summed up, probably with 


considerable accuracy, as follows. She realized, perhaps 
with pride, that she was’ doing what was expected of her, 
and that her forthcoming ordeal had been the lot of 
countless women before her. She was philosophical about 
it,- and received some good and bad advice from her 
?° u 6r ’ ^ er ^ oc ^ or > aI 'd one or two friends. There would 
doubtless be considerable discomfort, but with average 
luck she would survive. Lately the situation has 
changed. .Long before she is even pregnant the woman 
has been educated up to the horrors of childbirth. 

Thus, few of our novels to-day, with perhaps the 
exception of detective stories, acquire a good sales record 
unless they contain at least one detailed description of 
a labour, and this is -usually a complicated labour. The 
daily papers and weekly periodicals — especially those for 
women — have frequent reference • to the same . subject. 
Some, with the most worthy object in view, and claim- 
ing that they only supply what the public demands, 
regularly devote a page to the mysteries of pregnancy and 
labour. Enough fs written only to produce an element of 
doubt as to the safety of the process, and to leave no 
doubt as to the many dangers. The stage and screen' do 
-their part thoroughly in a like manner. The 1 anxious 
husband, the nurses and doctors, the closed doors, .all 
successfully portray the tense atmosphere of impending 
disaster. How does our ante-natal supervision react to 
this? The answer is, in .the vast majority of cases,' 
” Not at all.” Perhapsan occasional question is asked as 
to whether our patients have any worries, and at that 
the question is dropped. If sensible inquiries -were made 
on these matters an untold amount of fear and anxiety 
could then be avoided. Possibly the picture has been 
somewhat e.xaggerated, and applies only to a proportion 
of our patients, but the faith in the hospital and the- 
better education of women at the opposite end of the 
social scale goes .a long way to negative any harm that 
may be done in the manner suggested. 

Disproportion: The Problem of Induction 
In pregnancy the detection of the major degrees of 
pelvic contraction can only .be of the greatest • benefit to 
the patient. The management of the minor degrees of 
disproportion as a result of ante-natal observations . pre- 
sents a sad picture. Even the teaching upon this subject 
is in a state of the utmost confusion. There are some 
schools which advocate the, induction of premature 
labour at any time after the thirty-second week of 
pregnancy, others which say that this treatment results 
in such a high foetal mortality that, in the long run, 
Caesarean section is the best, and still others which, stating 
that the majority of inductions done for this condition are 
unnecessary, advocate a trial labour. The relative merits of 
these various methods do not concern us in this discussion. 

At the present time, however, in -the vast majority of 
cases, the treatment of minor degrees of disproportion, 
between the foetal head and the" pelvic inlet resolves 
itself into " Induce if there is any doubt.”" This assumes 
two things: first, .that failure- to induce will result in 
disaster, -pro.bably to the mother and certainly to the 
child, and, secondly, that induction is for practical .pur- 
poses free from all risk. 

This aspect of ante-natal work tvas most ably debated. by 
Professor Browne 3 in a recent paper. He analysed the causes 
'of maternal death in the booked cases of several obstelric 
hospitals, and showed that no fewer than one in twenty of 
these deaths occurred as a result of induction of labour. He 
states that " It is no help to anyone who is rescued from .the 
hypothetical consequences of an abnormality and is killed m 
the rescue . . .” and points out that • this simply means 
that ante-natal supervision transfers the mortality from one 
column to another. 

There has been no mention as yet of the complications 
of induction of labour other than the death of the mother. 

In the case of the mother the insertion of bougies is 
followed by such complications as rupture of the mem- 
branes, which is a serious matter in a possible case o 
dystocia, or by separation of the placenta, or by puerperal 
infection, or — and this is probably the most serious m 
all — by failure to induce the labour. To the child tu- 
results are even more disastrous. 
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Hospital Statistics of Induction 
The following information has been collected from the 
obstetric departments of five hospitals. . The infant 
mortality -in -some 1.G00 cases in which labour was induced 
for minor degrees of disproportion was just-under 10 per 
cent. This figure is probably fairly accurate, as_ it varies 
but little in the different hospitals. 

Thus, Hospital A 8.2 per cent, infant mortality. 

' - B 12.0 

C S.l 

„ 1) 10.3 

„ E S.9 

It may be argued that without the ante-natal super- 
vision and consequent detection of the " minor degree of 
disproportion ” these figures would be greatly. increased. 
This apparently obvious conclusion is probably erroneous. 
In how many of these cases did there exist that " minor 
degree of disproportion " that necessitated a premature 
termination of pregnancy? 

The presence or absence of moulding of the foetal skull, 
when examined after delivery, can be regarded as an 
accurate index of the existence of any disproportion. An 
analysis of the incidence of this moulding could only be 
found in' the records of two hospitals, but the figures' 
obtained can be accepted, in all probability, as a fair 
average. Out of nearly 200 consecutive recorded cases 
the moulding of the foetal skull was noted to be excessive 
in 9 per cent., marked in 3S per cent., slight in .42 per 
cent., and absent in 11 per cent. 

This means that in over SO per cent, of cases the 
induction of labour was performed unnecessarily. This 
figure is almdst certainly extremely generous to the 
country as a whole, for the medical staff attached to the 
hospitals concerned are most conservative, and induction, 
like all other intervention, is kept at a much lower level 
than was to be found when comparison was made with 
the figures obtained from the obstetric departments of 
other institutions. 

The next point to appreciate is that the 10 per cent, 
of foetal deaths were by no means due to excessive 
compression of the foetal skull and intracranial haemor- 
rhage. In only about one in three of the infants that 
were stillborn or died shortly after birth had intracranial 
haemorrhage occurred, and in nearly 50 per cent, of cases 
the prematurity or atelectasis appeared to he the cause 
of death. Further, the mortality was actually greater 
in those infants where the moulding was noted to be 
slight or absent than in those where the moulding was 
marked or excessive. These' figures were obtained from 
the records of only one of the institutions included in the 
list quoted above. 

Lastly, a consideration must be macie in the enormous 
variation in the apparent necessity for any interference 
with the pregnancy. This would no doubt be found to 
be most noticeable were a comparison to be made of the 
practices of individuals, but these figures are difficult 
to obtain. A comparison of the practices of different 
hospitals is equally instructive. All the following results 
are taken from the booked cases of the institutions 
concerned. Thus it is found that the percentage of all 
booked cases requiring treatment for minor degrees of 
disproportion:' 

By Bv Caesarean 

Induction Section 


Hospital F 1.6 per cent 0.8 per cent 

G 3.6 0.3 

H 1.6 

I 0.23 „ 


0.1 

No cases 


It will be seen that in Hospital G fourteen times as many 
cases are thought to require induction of labour as in 
Hospital I, and that in this last hospital no case was 
treated by Caesarean section, whereas in Hospital F this 
operation appeared to be necessary in nearlv one in 
et ery hundred cases seen . All these institutions are in 
London, they are all staffed by men and women who can 
be classed as obstetric specialists, and it may he assumed 
that there is no great variation in the size of the babies 
or in the skeletal structure of the mothers. 


Is it Performed Unnecessarily? 

The facts that have just been recorded can lead only 
to the following conclusions. Ante-natal supervision has 
resulted in the erroneous diagnosis of a minor degree of 
disproportion in an enormous number of women in whom 
it did not exist. As a result, unnecessary' treatment by 
induction of labour with bougies or by Caesarean section 
was performed. This treatment, which is designed to 
save mother and child from what has been demonstrated 
as only a problematically difficult labour, is in itself not 
without danger to the mother. Further, it results in 
a 10 per cent, mortality 7 to the infants, and this mortality 
is due not so much to the tight fit of the head as to the 
inability of a premature child to keep a hold on life 
after delivery. The facts do not of necessity 7 signify that 
our treatment of this condition is yvrong in its conception. 
It is suggested that they indicate rather that ante-natal 
supervision, in its anxiety 7 to find a possible abnormality, . 
has tended to overlook the extreme difficulty 7 of its 
diagnosis and to underrate the consequences of treatment. 
We must ask ourselves the question “ Need we induce, 
not Can we induce?" . 

External Cephalic Version 

Consideration will now be given to another preventable 
difficulty 7 and complication. The external cephalic version 
of a breech presentation is usually 7 accepted as an un- 
disputed triumph for pre-natal care. By this manipulation 
the mother can be saved from what may turn out to be 
a long and difficult labour, in - which deliy-eiy has to be 
completed by 7 manipulations which may be prolonged and 
dangerous. ' To the baby 7 the birth as a breech presenta- 
tion has added dangers in that it may die of asphyxia 
resulting from compression of the . umbilical cord, or 
premature inspiration, or that the too rapid delivery of 
the foetal head may 7 cause intracranial haemorrhage. 
Surely, then, external cephalic version cannot do anything 
but good? 

The present teaching on the subject, is, put shortly, 
as follows. If a breecli presentation is discovered, look 
for a possible cause for the malpresentation. Should none 
be found, perform a cephalic version at any time during 
the last four weeks of pregnancy. If the external version 
cannot be done without an anaesthetic it is certainly 
justifiable, if not advisable, to give an anaesthetic. 

This advice and teaching is followed only half-way 
in one direction and with too great 'an enthusiasm in 
another. It is practically never that anything hut good 
results from a gentle version. When the patient is 
anaesthetized our anxiety to correct the malposition may 7 
be such that, no longer restrained by 7 any discomfort to 
the patient, we may do actual harm. 

During the last two y 7 ears at two London obstetric 
hospitals some seventy -six patients were ■ anaesthetized 
in pregnancy for the purpose of correcting a breech 
presentation. The version, was successful in forty-five 
instances, in so far as a vertex presentation was obtained. 
Only thirty-five of the babies were born alive. The 
remaining ten were stillborn, usually macerated. Move- 
ments had been felt and the foetal heart heard prior to 
the version. In some instances the efforts to turn the 
baby had caused rupture of the membranes, "in one woman 
the cord prolapsed, and on three occasions there was a 
brisk ante-partum haemorrhage. The foetal deaths were 
| caused by asphyxia of the baby owing to detachment of 
the placenta or constriction of the umbilical cord, as a 
direct result of somewhat violent efforts to turn the 
baby. It is an ironical fact that at one of the hospitals 
version failed in nineteen cases, and all of these women 
subsequently were delivered of a healthy living child, 
as a vertex presentation in eight instances. Thus when 
external cephalic version is performed under anaesthesia 
there seems to be an infant mortality in the region of 
13 per cent. ° 

n iw^ d V Sh °L e ^ R at - the foetaI death rat <= “ uncom- 
plicated breech deliveries was about 2S p er cent, in 

- ! is ' not complicated by contracted pelvis. 

-es 
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primiparae and 15 per cent, in multiparae, but the same 
institution whose ante-natal work practised the version 
under anaesthesia of breech presentations with an accom- 
panying-stillbirth rate of 13 per cent, delivered success- 
fully in the last live years some seventy breech cases, • 
with an infant mortality of only 10 per cent. In the 
above series about 50 per cent, of the patients were 
primiparae. as regards 'both version and delivery. It is 
apparent, therefore, thaf external cephalic version under 
anaesthesia must be regarded as a manipulation that is 
not free from' danger and that must not be performed 
with the use of any force. . 

The other aspect 'of .the pre-natal care of this malposition 
is in the opposite direction. The two phrases breech 
presentation" and' "cephalic version” appear to ' be so 
intimately related in the' minds of the majority of those who 
practise obstetrics that the real significance of the condition - 
is generally overlooked. When the malposition is found it 
should 'first be regarded as a .probable warning sign of such 
serious complications as a flat pelvis,' placenta' praevia, a 
pelvic tumour, etc. ' Instead, these possibilities are too often 
forgotten and overshadowed by tire importance of correction. 
This state of- affairs does not exist, for some reason or other, 
in the case of the transverse lie. When tire child 'is found 
to lie thus it is widely appreciated that a careful search 
should he made for a cause, and that the correction -is of 
minor importance. v ~ : 

- The 'face presentation is hardly ever diagnosed before the 
onset of labour, and the pre-natal treatment of the occipito-. 
posterior position has gone out of fashion. It- may he 
remarked that the incidence of this position ot the foetus at 
tlie commencement of labour was exactly tire same at the 
General -Lyi'ng-In Hospital, -York Road, in the days when 
the Buist binder was carefully and • regularly applied, as it 
has been these last few years, when the treatment has been 

discarded. _ Ante-fartum Haemorrhage 

Pre-natal care can only, influence the ".accidental’' 
variety of ante-par turn haemorrhage in those ea'ses that' 
appear to be caused by a toxaemic condition. Much good 
work has been clone in the detection of placenta praevia. 
In pregnancy a woman would '-always report to her doctor 
the occurrence of -haemorrhage, however slight it might 
be and instruction to do so is almost superfluous. Not in- 
frequently cases of central or marginal placenta praevia 
are diagnosed in consequence of the discovery during a 
routine examination of some abnormality.' The presence 
of a persistent Representation— for instance, an oblique 
lie of the child that resists all efforts at correction— or a 
breech presentation, or, again, a foetal head that will not 
engage, although 'it is known that the pelvis is normal 
and the baby's head not too large, all suggest the possi- 
bility of this serious complication. A final diagnosis is 
arrived at when a pelvic examination reveals a mass of 
tissue between the fingers in the vagina and the presenting 
part of the foetus. Radiographic methods have lately 
been demonstrated to be of practical assistance in estab- 
lishing the site of placental implantation. Ante-natal care 
is doing good work in this direction, and but little criticism 

can be made.- CATn . ov Breasts 

Space will not allow of' more than a few passing remarks 
upon the Jast section, where pre-natal care is charged with 
the dutv of preparing the woman for the care of her child. 
Like sdme branches of this work, the preparations for 
breast-feeding are either completely neglected or grossly 
exaggerated. Of these two evils the former is much to be 
- preferred as it does no actual harm. This variation m 
practice is largely the result of variation m teaching. 
The discovery and treatment of retracted nipples before 
the birth of the child makes all the difference between 
the probability and impossibility of breast-feeding. Most 
of the patients understand the reason that the treatment 
is necessary, and co-operatc willingly. Excessively 
enthusiastic pre-natal care m this direction orders the 
sponging ol a supposedly inactive breast alternately w ith 
hot and cold water two or three times a day, and probably. 
" addition, the application of some ointment or spirit to 
the skin of the nipple, or even the use of a nailbrush is 
advised This latter practice is to be condemned, as 
definite physical harm can be done. In ordering such 
' treatment no consideration can have been given to the 
way in which the patient's mental attitude can influence 


the success or failure of bieast-feeding. Excessive and' 
■unnecessary attention to the breasts in pregnancy will, in 
an appreciable proportion of women, produce a real 
antipathy to the prospect of breast-feeding. This criticism 
of ante-natal supervision is unnecessary to those of us 
who have the care of our patients throughout the whole 
of pregnancy, laboffr, and the puerperium, but is intended 
rather for those in charge of ante-natal clinics and wlic 
are unfortunate in' that they are not given the opportunity 
to judge. the results of their handiwork. - 

Attitude of Doctor, Midwife, and Public Health 
Authority - . 

Lastly, let us .spend a few moments iir consideration of 
the attitude of those who participate in this work. The 
patient comes first. The great majority “of women realize 
that the supervision of pregnancy is necessary and ' likely . 
to be of benefit to themselves and to their babies. The 
others, .a small minority now, do -not think about St at 
all, and agree to the repeated examination as a necessary 
evil. Midwives, like doctors, are good, bad, or in- 
different. The good midwife is extremely efficient and- 
balanced in the care of her patients in pregnancy. The 
-indifferent or . bath midwives either neglect this side of 
their work or load it on to the neighbouring municipal 
. ante-natal .clinic. As the success or failure of the work 
of these clinics is largely ganged by .the numbers that 
attend, this too frequently is overlooked. The medical 
practitioner -realizes that ante-natal supervision is -an 
excellent thing. He, and the, plod along, doing the best 
they can in the circumstances, somewhat bewildered by 
-the great variation in treatment of abnormalities pre- 
scribed by the obstetric experts, and greatly discouraged 
by the almost invariable condemnation of their effopjs- 
As has been said before, there are good doctors and bad 
doctors, but it seems that too often all are assumed to 
be bad. The medical student usually takes an intelligent 
interest in the work, but,' as in the other branches of his 
medical curriculum, he is seldom made to realize that there 
is such a person as a patient, who is a woman with the 
cares of husband and home upon her shoulders. He learns 
about the early diagnosis and management of toxaemia 
of pregnancy, and his successful diagnosis -of > twins or a 
breech presentation gives him great satisfaction. His. sense 
of proportion becomes more balanced when he starts hit 

Pr The C public health authorities, in their extremely worthy 
efforts to educate the prospective mothers of the country', 
have undoubtedly exaggerated— in some instances -grossly 
—the benefits that can accrue from ante-natal super- 
vision. Instead of stating the facts somewhat as follows; 

“ Attend the ante-natal- clinic, and you may .therein- 
hope to prevent some of fhe abnormalities that may occur 
in your confinement the propaganda lias. rather ieeu 
upon the lines, " Attend the ante-natal clinic, and you 
will thereby ensure for yourself a normal pregnancy, 
labour, and puerperium.” The clinic is tending to ’; ec0 "“- 
inviolable. Should something untoward happen m ine 
labour, or puerperium, or even in the pregnancy for that 
matter, anti the family doctor is called > n . he too ofha 
receives, entirely undeservedly, any censure that is m-ua 
out by the family for the subsequent illness or death 
the mother or child. 

Conclusion 

Those who practise the art of midwifery have seen 
that ante-natal supervision as it is being done b o-^ 
cannot accomplish all, nor yet half, " hnt *?' Tlw 
claimed for it. The pendulum has swung too I.ir. 
search for the abnormal has masked the preservation 
the normal; and the pregnant woman receives a ■ 
blessing. There is probably more significance 1 tl ban 
intended in the words ol the Final > Report of . the 
mental Committee on Maternal Mortality . “ ofsi[)!c 

that ante-nata\ care should reach the hit, P ■ 
standard of excellence.” 
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’ A CASE OF MIXED LEUKAEMIA - 

Cases of ** mixed leukaemia are rare, and although 
there may be some doubt as to the correctness oi the 
terminology, they are of considerable clinical and baemato- 
logfcal interest. 

The patient, a woman aged 28, gave a history of haying 
had an attack of “ influenza " in March, 192S, from which 
she never fully recovered ; weakness and lassitude persisted, 
and in December, 192S, pallor was noticed by her relatives. 
On June 14th, 1929, she had an attack of tonsillitis, followed 
by right basal pneumonia, jaundice, and albuminuria. The 
. temperature became normal in seven days, and no further 
rise occurred. A short time afterwards -she developed a laryn- 
geal cough and dyspnoea, and the cervical lymph glands 
.became enlarged. ' 

On August 1st, 1929, anaemia was marked, and there^was 
general' enlargement of all the superficial lymph glands. The 
liver was palpable two inches below the costal margin, and 
the spleen three inches below the costal 'margin. There was 
no jaundice or petechiae. The blood count was: haemoglobin. 
20 per cent. ; red cells, 1,800,000 per c.mm. ; white cells, 
494,000 per c.mm. ; colour index, 0.5. In stained films 
normoblasts and polychromasic and punctate basophilic red 
cells were frequently encountered, with an occasional red cell 
containing Howell-Jolly bodies. Many macrocytes were 
present. A differential count of 8,000 leucocytes was: 


Small lymphocytes 
Large lymphocytes 
Polymorphs 
Eosinophils 
Basophils 
Monocytes . ... 

Myelocytes (iuc 
Neutrophil 
Eosinophil 
Basophil 
Myeloblasts 
Normoblasts 


2.723 per c.niru. 75.45 per cent. 


55,575 „ , 

U.25 

21.459 , 

4.35 

494 „ , 

0.1 

247 . 

0.05 

494 . 

0.1 


pro and meta-myelocytes) : 
23.465 per c.mm. 4.75 per cent. 

1.4S2 0.3 „ 

741 „ „ 0rJ5 ,, 

14.326 2.9 

2.9S4 4 

494,000 


The percentage of oxidase negative cells corresponded closely 
to the lvmphocjde count. 

The patient died on August 22nd. 1929. Xectopsv was 
not allowed. 

The criteria of a diagnosis of “ mixed " leukaemia were 
laid down by Browning* and Yon Domarusv They con- 
sidered that such -a diagnosis could only be justified if, 
Jn the organs, hyperplasia of both mveloid and lymphoid 
tissue occurred side by side, and that this hvperplasia 
occurred simultaneously. These standards could not be 
satisfied, but this does not detract from the clinical interest 
of the case. The history does not correspond to the blood 

findings. The short history of glandular enlargement ten 

weeks before death— suggested an acute leukaemia but 
the baste blood picture was that of a chronic lvmphatic 
leukaemia. There was no evidence of sepsis on Au<mst 
1st to account for the marrow reaction, nor is it recorded 
that such a degree of myelocvthaemia with the lanm 
number of myeloblasts and normoblasts seen in this 2! 
occurs m sepsis. iL - 

dJw/T In? 6 ***** leuk ^mia do occur is 

1924 stated ^ PuMsbed to 

“ Although mvdocvtes mav be found in wi.^ j 
great demand is put on the 

myeloblasts never appear unless there is a .^ d 

stimulation of the bone marrow or extmmedulhi- 
suchjts ^found in mveloid leukaemia. ' ZTte 


* C ' I ^ Ticet - 1905, 1 507. 

3 Lo-eBiTlTr 19 °S. vi, 

i-Os.ezeu, K. C.. Arch. tK l. jled.. 1924, 


357. 


xxxiii, GS4. 


said in reference to the lymphocytes in myeloid leukaemia, 
for although lymphocytes are found in the blood the immature 
forms are not found unless there is stimulation of -the Ivin-' 
phatic tissue similar to~ that producing the activity of the 
myeloid tissue.” 

Generally speaking, I think these statements tree, and 
it is a matter of surprise and speculation that the various 
leukaemias, acute and chronic, should be so sharply 
defined in their blood pictures and histology. Whatever 
the. cause, of leukaemia, the abnormal state appears to 
be specific for each type of haemopoietic tissue in the vast 
majority of . cases, and it is reasonable to suppose that in 
cases of mixed leukaemia two such states are present,, as 
they appear to have been in this case. 


Pathological Department, 
Wigan Infirmary. 


W. E. Cooke, M.D., 
y.r.c.p. 


EXTENSIVE DIPHTHERITIC PARALYSIS WITH 
COMPLETE RECOVERY 

■Rie following record of an unusually severe case of 
diphtheria may interest-some members of the profession, 
as it indicates to what extremes a patient may develop 
.diphtheritic paralysis and yet recover completely; At 
the same time I set forth the medicinal treatment which 
was given, and would particularly draw attention to the 
dose of diphtheria antitoxin which was administered when 
the patient was in extremis. I do not claim that at such 
a very late stage of diphtheria credit can be given to this 
do=e, but certainly there was a very rapid clearing up 
of the various types of paralysis within a few davs of the 
injection. 

The patient, a girl of 13, was admitted to Clifton Hospital 
Bnghou sc. on Xovember loth, 1933, as a severe case of 
faurni diphtheria m her fifth day of illness. Her previous 
history of infectious diseases was that she had had scarlet 
ch «*5n-pox. and whooping-cough. The present 
illness dated from Xovember 11th, when she had sore throat 
and nasat discharge: enlarged neck glands were also co ted 
at this tune. On admission she was found to be of good 
muscular development and Well nourished. Her skin was 
free from rash. The neck was considerable enlarged' on both 
sides, with tissue infiltration of the " bull-neck ” tvpe The 
tongue was coated, the fauces very inSamed, and the tonsils 
enlarged and practically meeting in the middle line, pnshim* 
forward the uvula. Membrane covered the front of the 
tonsils and uvula, and one surmised that there was a con- 
siderable amount on the posterior aspect of the swollen 
tonsils. The heart sounds were good, but there were occa 
siona missed beats. The lungs Showed naming Xo£“~ 
The .temperature was 97.6° F.. pulse SO. and respiration™ ■>- 
The family practitioner mentioned the very rapid extensmn 

t - 

From this time her illness took the following course. 

puLe'Lot’^fraloL H One d^fhm^f b' 0 i"^’ 1 
foar-hoarh'. uractam of brandy given 

fluhL^li^^rature^^ /*- ^^^oloured ‘ 

tions 2S. Peptoni^d milt ^ F ' ' J ! 120 ■' respira- 

B randy discontinued' ; camphor In oil cm ? ffwl- " e11 - 
I c.cm.) substituted eight-hourly. ' (I - ln 

normaiy "pulse rate , dLi£wng~£S P 1 e i” t ^ no ^ a 1 0 ^ - to 

cras.rf.^’TaSngtu'ids^vrfl V ?T- tin ~ ^dmSy 

tenth day. ’ Camphor m oil discontinued o'n 

or ^ ^ 

bans 20, Takino- a littl'^ hiS.d 1101 ?? 1 ' ? aise SO ; respira- 
chicken jelly. ° ' bread-and-butter, chicken tea. and 
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*.'u°on ieen ^ 1 ^ a y ’' — Extrasystoles less marked. Pulse rate 

still 80 . 

Fifteenth Day. — Cardiac beats regular. Pulse rate 80. 

Sixteenth Day. — Fairly satisfactory. Eating more. 

Seventeenth Day . — Pain in left shoulder extending down 
back of left arm ; nothing definite to detect ; ung. ioclcx 
applied. ° 

i ~^S^ e cnth Day. — Temperature slightly subnormal; pulse 
100 , respirations 22 . Nasal intonation, and defective move- 
ment of soft palate. 

Nineteenth to Twenty-First Days . — Fairly satisfactory apart 
- from palatal paralysis. 

Twenty-Second Day. — Temperature slightly subnormal ; 
pulse 98 respirations 22. Duplication of first sound at 
apex, and occasional hurried beats. Liq. strych. hydrochlor. 
prescribed — 1 minim three times a day. 

Twenty-Second to Twenty-Sixth Days. — Cardiac beats at 
first very irregular, but later more regular. Liq. strych. 
increased to minims three times a day. 

Twenty-Seventh Day. — Cardiac beats still more regular. 
Liq. strych. increased to 2 minims three times a dav. Pulse 
rate during last few days about 100. 

Twenty-Seventh to Thirty-Second Days. — Cardiac beats 
steadier. Pulse rate still about 100. 

Thirty-Third Day. — Cardiac beats regular, but marked 
pulmonary systolic murmur. Pulse 94. 

7 hirty-Fourth to Forty-Second Days. — Pulse rate varying 
from 92 to 100, but quite regular. Liq. strych. discontinued. 

Forty-Second Day. — Paresis of lower limbs ; absence of 
knee-jerks ; defective sensation ; complained of " pins-and- 
needles M in hands ; partial loss of co-ordination in upper 
limbs. Abdominal reflexes -f. Still very nasal. Liq. strych. 
recommenced with '1£ minims three times a day. 

Forty-Second to Forty-Fifth Days.'— Condition remained as 
above. 

Forty-Sixth Day. — Complained of double vision; no evidence 
of squint. Coughing after food, with tendency to regurgita- 
tion, indicating paralytic involvement of pharynx. 

Forty-Seventh to Forty-Ninth Days. — Coughing more 
pronounced after food. 

Fiftieth Day. — A few moist rales in chest. Ordered fre- 
" quent changes of position. Liq. strych. increased to 3 minims 
three times a day. 

Fifty-First Day. — Difficulty in breathing ; numerous adven- 
titious sounds in chest. Later in day diaphragmatic paralysis 
with considerable difficulty in breathing. Extraordinary 
muscles of respiration brought into play, with a tendency for 
these to fail at times. ‘Heart sounds at first regular* and 
good, but later very feeble. Patient in extremis. Frequent 
vomiting. Liq. strych. discontinued, as patient unable to 
swallow. Camphor in oil substituted, 1 c.cm. every four 
hours. Kataplasma kaolin applied to chest. 

Fifty-Second Day . — Condition as above, with cessation of 
breathing at times. Frequent vomiting. Glucose encmata 
administered. Incontinence of bladder and bowels ; 12,000 
units of diphtheria antitoxin injected intramuscularly, patient 
first desensitized with 0.5 c.cm. dose, and remainder given 
after four hours. 

Fifty-Third Day. — Condition remaining the same. 

Ftfty-Fourth Day. — Paralysis of right external rectus 
muscle of the eye ; defective reaction of both pupils to light 
and on accommodation. Paralysis of neck muscles. Vomiting 
ceased. No difficulty in swallowing. Taking a little fluid. 
Camphor in oil discontinued. 

Fifty-Fifth Day. — Soft palate showing movement. Nasal 
intonation somewhat improved. Power of respiratory muscles 
regained ; breathing quietly and normally. No difficulty in 
swallowing. Taking more fluid. Control over bladder and 
bowels. Heart sounds good. 

Fifty-Fifth to Sixty-Sixth Days. — All forms of paralysis 
gradually cleared up, and from this time until her discharge 
from hospital on March 10th, 1934, in her one hundred and 
twentieth day of illness she did well, apart from a slight 
follicular tonsillitis on her ninety-third day. 

To sum up, in this case there was definite evidence of 
paralysis of the palate, lower limbs, pharyngeal muscles, 
muscles of respiration, external muscle of the right eye, and 
neck muscles, with partial paralysis of the cardiac muscle, 
muscles of the upper extremities, and ciliary muscles of the 
eves, or iris, and, possibly, although one cannot be definite, 
paralysis of the oesophagus and sphincters of the bladder 
and bowel. On discharge she had completely recovered, and 
all that could be detected, was a faint pulmonary systolic 
murmur, possibly of a haemid nature. 

James B, Samson, M.D., D.P.H., 
M.O.H. Brighouse, and Medical Superintendent, 
Brighouse Joint Hospital Board. 
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DISEASE AND HEREDITY 
Last year the Buckston Browne prize was awarded to 
Dr. L. S. Penrose ; and his prize essay, slightly amplified, 
has now been published under the title of The Influence of 
Heredity on Disease . 1 It is an important and valuable 
study on a subject a knowledge of which becomes more 
and more indispensable to the medical practitioner. It 
cannot be described as exactly simple and elementary, but 
to those who have a fair acquaintance with -biological 
principles and some knowledge of medicine and of genetics* 
it forms as good an introduction to a further understand- 
ing of the relations between these last two spheres as 
could be obtained'. It is arranged in four sections. The 
first deals historically with the development of genetical 
concepts, tracing them through Lamarck and Darwin, 
Mendel and Galton, to Haldane and Hogben. This survey 
is brief yet clear ; and we find in it an illuminating 
illustration of the havoc played by scientific discovery 
on Sedgwick’s statement that " leprosy is a thoroughly 
hereditary disease,” and a well-timed destructive criticism 
of the popular beliefs that types of inheritance other than 
the Mendelian play an. important part in human genetics; 
and that nature eliminates tainted stocks by increasing 
the severity of the taint in succeeding generations. 

In the second section modem methods of research in . 
human genetics are discussed, with special reference to 
disease, and in the third section examples of genetical 
analysis by such methods are detailed. Readers without 
'knowledge of mathematical methods and reasoning may 
not be able, except by considerable effort, to follow, this 
analysis, but the intelligent reader can scarcely fail, in 
any case, to realize the main points illustrated, the com- 
plicated nature of the relevant 'data, the pitfalls into 
which the unwary may so easily stumble, and the great 
practical importance, both negative and positive, of the 
results which may, with due care, be regarded as reason- 
ably established. These results and conclusions are sum- 
marized in a final section. As the author says: " Few 
members of the medical profession have, at the present 
time, appreciated their full implications.” We are 
reminded how extremely tempting it is to assume, when 
no cure for a disease is known, that its origin is hereditary, 
but that "it is not sufficient to establish the fact of the 
occurrence of a disease in various members of a family 
group in order to prove that the disease in question is 
hereditary,” and that ” statements ascribing indefinite 
hereditary causes to pathological conditions before a 
proper analysis has been made are misleading and liable 
to retard the progress of serious research.” The relative 
influence of environment and heredity must be continually 
borne in mind. Even though the results of recent research 
in this field have been brilliantly successful, and even 
though there is every prospect that reliable data will 
become more and more available, " generally speaking, 
it is unwise to be unduly optimistic about the results of 
eugenic measures in medicine. There is no short cut to 
the control of the common scourges of humanity ; . • 
even though heredity may be an important aetiological 
influence in all of them.” It is only in a few conditions 
in which the method of transmission is definitely known— 
and particularly in respect of dominant autosomal and 
all sex-linked characters causing severe disease — that " it 
may reasonably be held that prevention of offspring is a 
sound prophylactic measure.” 

i The Influence of Heredity mi Disease By L S. Penmsr, M.A.. ■ 

JI D London : H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd. 1934. (Pp. vu +. f0 ■ 
illustrated. 5s. net.) 
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REMEDIES FOR SYPHILIS 


The excellent little book entitled- " Anti-syphilitic 
Remedies ” - was written for the" Belgian. Scientific 
-Library, evidently as one of a series of short works on 
-medical subjects. Originally, Dr. R. Waucomont was 
to have written the articles on arsenobenzol and bismuth, 
whilst Professor F. Hexrijeax; undertook that on mercury. 
Unfortunately, however, the latter died before the work 
was complete, but his collaborator obtained the original 
manuscript on the mercurials, annotated it, and so pro- 
duced the full work. 

The whole subject has been condensed into 1S4 pages, 
so that no complete study was possible, but the authors 
have concentrated mainly on the action of these remedies 
on spirochaetes and on the tissues, the normal 'and patho- 
logical reactions they produce, and the methods of dealing 
with the latter. The book falls into three sections — on 
arsenobenzol, bismuth, and mercury respectively. That 
on arsenic is the best. The pros and cons of the various 
preparations are well set out, some preference being shown 
for silver salvarsan as on the whole the most efficient. 
The question of such subjects as arseno-resistance and 
accidents due to salvarsan are most aptly discussed, 
while the cause of neuro-recurrences is definitely ascribed 
to too little arsenobenzol and not to too much. Bismuth 
and mercury are both more than adequately" dealt with, 
and a leaning is shown towards the view that in recent - 
times the latter has been rather overshadowed by the 
former, to the detriment of the patient. Rot everyone 
will agree that the combination of arsenic- and mercury is 
generally -preferable to arsenic and bismuth, but that is 
a matter of opinion : the author does not favour con- 
current treatment, but prefers to give a course of one 
drug followed by a course of another. The action of the 
three drugs, their absorption, elimination, indications, 
and contraindications, and the complications which they 
may cause, are all very clearly put in a fashion intelligible 
to tyro and expert alike. No section on iodides is 
included. 

A11 who have to do with the treatment of syphilis, 
and consequently with the use of arsenobenzol, bismuth, 
and mercury, should make a point of reading this ven- 
valuable work. Nowhere else can be found so much 
reliable information on the subject condensed into such 
a small space. Those who cannot read French will be the 
poorer till an English translation appears— a consumma- 
tion much to be desired. The work is well documented, 
references being given at the foot of the page. 


HYPERTENSION AND NEPHRITIS 
The third edition of Dr. A. M, Fishberg's work on 
Hypertension and Nephritis 1 follows with but little delav 
the previous edition in 1931, and, being essentially a wide 
review of recent advances, has been much and well 
revised. As is natural from the author's close association 
V!th the Mount Sinai Hospital. New York, the influence 
of Dr. Emanuel Libman and his other colleagues is 
obvious, and is gracefully acknowledged. The earlier 
chapters deal with more general aspects, such as dis- 
ordered renal function and tests for its estimation 
albuminuria, oedema, and normal blood pressure before 
going on to the consideration of the nephritides and the 
nephroses. Among the additions is a discussion of the 
part Played by the pituitary, and especiallv bv Cushing's 
basophihsm. in. the causation of essential M-pertension 
an d here the cautious decision of " as yet unproven ” 

R ; &.C , j- <p f - « 
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adopted. With regard to the normal limits of blood 
pressure, the author considers systolic 'pressures above 150 
and diastolic- pressures of 100 and more millimetres to 
be pathological, and concludes that the typical blood 
pressure in healthy adults does not change with advancing 
years, but that in the older age groups there are more 
individuals with blood pressures approaching the upper 
limit of the normal, and that this elevates the average 
blood pressure ; this carefully italicized dictum may at 
first sight appear to be rather a fine distinction, but- it is 
probably sound. The structural change characteristic of 
the malignant phase of essential hypertension is stated to 
be the addition of necrosis and endarteritis of the renal 
arterioles ; this is based on the examination of twelve cases 
by Dr. Klemperer at the Mount Sinai Hospital. The 
treatment of essential hypertension, which is admitted to 
be “ one of the many unsatisfactory chapters in-tbera-. 
peutics,” is considered in detail, and the volume closes 
with a section on renal . and hypertensive disease in 
pregnancy. • 


YEAR BOOKS OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE 
We have received the complete Practical Medicine Series 
of the 1933 Year Books, issued by the Year Book Pub- 
lishers, Inc. (304, South Dearborn Street, Chicago), and 
obtainable in this country- from H. K. Lewis and Co., 
Ltd. (Gower Street, W.C.l). This series, now in its 
thirty-third year, consists of ten volumes', devoted 
respectively , to : general medicine ; general surgery ; 
urology ; eye, ear, nose and throat ; paediatrics ; obstetrics 
and gynaecology general therapeutics ; neurology and 
psychiatry ; dermatology and syphilis ; and radiology.' 
The material comprises a series of abstracts from current 
literature dealing with, various aspects of each subject, 
and should prove useful for reference purposes. The 
volume entitled Obstetrics and Gynaecology, edited by 
Drs. Joseph B. DeLee and J. P. Greenhill, is some GOO 
pages in length, and includes a brief but good selection 
from the literature on . pregnancy diagnosis by biological 
tests. There are frequent editorial annotations’ throughout 
the remainder of the text, the expression “ Rah! Rah! " 
being at one point wrung from one editor as a favourable 
comment on the low- cervical method of Caesarean section. 
Urology has a short editorial introduction by Dr. J. H. 
Cunningham, in which the need is emphasized for corre- 
lating genito-urinary disease with that in other parts of 
the body : reference is also made to the increased emri!oy- 
ment of caudal and regional anaesthesia. This volume 'is 
430 pages in length. In Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
(600 pages), edited by Drs. Brown. Bothman, Shambaugh 
and Hagens, all subjects are well covered, and occasional 
commentary is made in the text. Dr. Evarts A. Graham 
who rs responsible for General Surgery, remarks in hii 
prefece upon the increasing attention which is bein= paid 
to thoracic surgery in America. Other subjects rinri~d 
out for mention are the use of mercurochrome, bW- 
m suspected cancer of the breast, gastrostomy bv the 
Janeway method, and the results of surgery in' adenoma 
of the islet tissue of the pancreas. ' Dermatology and 
Syphdology, edited by Drs. Fred Wise and Marion B 
pre-eminently practical, special attention 
b,m devoted to such subjects as acne vulgaris, allergic 
manifestations. eczema, etc. A considerable amount of 
current foreign literature has been covered, and the sup- 
plementary bibliography prorides opportunities for furth-r 
exploration. Drs. P. Bassoe and F. G. EbaugTa^ 
responsible for Neurology ar.d Psychiatry. Among other 
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glands in relation to nervous disease. This volume is 
well illustrated, and- runs into 433 pages. In the preface, 
to General Therapeutics the editor, Dr. B, Fantus, 
mentions the recent change in view's regarding the intimate 
mode of action of nerve-muscle poisons, and the use of 
acetyl-/?-methylcholine as a parasympathetic nerve stimu- 
lant. Other aspects of therapeutics include bacteriophage ; 
convalescent serum in poliomyelitis and septic scarlet fever ; 
mercurial diuretics and calcium in thrombophlebitic 
oedema ; glycocoll in myasthenia ; dinitrophenol (with, a 
warning) ; duodenal tube siphonage in acute intestinal 
obstruction ; and, finally, the use of injection treatment 
irr hernia and. pruritus ani. This volume consists of 439 
pages and includes a section oh physical therapy. 


EVERYDAY MEDICINE 

General practitioners will welcome Professor Barker's 
book on the - Treatment of , the Commoner Diseases * and 
those of the older generation who are familiar with, 
and admirers of, the writings and work of Oster will 
read with special interest this work of his successor. 

The book is based upon a series of ten post-graduate 
lectures delivered in Ohio in the autumn of 1933, in which 
the author makes no pretence of discussing fully and 
completely any topic, but claims his freedom to make 
comments on .any subject he considers pertinent to 
general practice." .Thus the book embodies the personal 
opinions of one who speaks with authority from long 
experience, and one who has read widely. The extent 
of his reading may be judged from the fact that within 
the compass of some 300' pages there are references to 
more than 1,000 authors. _ . _ 

The first chapter deals with advances in the methods 
of studying patients, and Dr. Barker notes in particular 
that studies in heredity have thrown hew light on the 
" human constitution.” He accepts the classification of 
constitutions on the basis of Kretschmer’s work on 
physique and character — in which character formation 
as well as bodily structure are taken into account — 
distinguishes four main groups, and indicates how the 
practitioner may be helped through familiarity with these 
types to a better understanding of his patients and their 
predisposition to physical and mental disorders. The 
importance of the social, economic, and psychological 
conditions of the patient are not forgotten, and the 
practitioner is reminded that the problem of treatment 
has in many cases to be solved in relation not to a 
single disease, but to a group of disorders. Dr. Barker 
shares the view of many of his fellow countrymen that 
periodic health examinations are of very great value in 
the prevention and early detection of disease. In this 
respect he is preaching to the unconverted, for practi- 
tioners in this country have been slow to recognize the 
importance of such examinations. 

The subsequent chapters deal with a considerable 
number of the commoner diseases, together with ■ some 
rarely met with in general practice and a few surgical 
conditions. Several chapters begin with a short account 
of recent advances in knowledge, and this forms a valu- 
able introduction to the treatment of the diseases that 
follow. The general excellence of the articles in which 
the treatment is discussed with a moderate degree of 
fullness makes it difficult to single out any for special 
mention, but note might be taken of the chapter dealing 
with circulatory diseases and that treating of metabolic 
and endocrine disorders. 

In fairness it must be stated that there are some 
notable omissions in this book, and that several im- 


* Treatment of the Commoner Diseases. By Lewellys 
M.D. London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1934. 
12s. fid. net.) 
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portant diseases receive insufficient attention. For 
example, in the , chapter on respiratory diseases chronic 
bronchitis and emphysema are not even mentioned, and 
the references to pleural inflammation, acute bronchitis, 
and bronchopneumonia are too short to be adequate. 
Again, the ketogenic diet treatment of chronic pyelo- 
cystitis is dismissed in a' line and a half, and the new 
drugs, atebrin and plasmoqnine, used in the treatment 
of malaria, receive no mention. Further, it seems un- 
necessary to insist that uncomplicated cases of measles 
should be compelled to rest in bed for two weeks after 
the temperature has become normal. These defects, 
however, scarcely detract from the merits .of the book 
-as a whole, which is clearly and interestingly -written, 
-and contains much of considerable value for the practi- 
tioner who seeks to keep up to date, for throughout, the 
volume there- is' a skilful blend of the older -well-tried 
methods with the best modern therapy. Among the 
numerous remedies advocated there are some little known 
to practitioners in this country, to whom, too, American 
nomenclature is sometimes strange. Of these may be 
mentioned Schlesinger’s solution, of the -value of which 
in hopeless cancer cases Professor Barker speaks enthusi- 
astically. It is interesting to note that in several wasting 
diseases the use of insulin is advised to promote appetite 
and gain in weight. 

This is a book that meets the need of the general 
practitioner and deserves a wide circulation. 


Notes on Books 

Dr. O. Leyton has now published a fifth edition c.f 
his little book. Diagnosis and Treatment of Diabetes 
Mellitus,‘ which first appeared in 1917 and which has 
been noticed on more than one occasion in these columns. 
The preface to the new edition ends with the following 
words: "If the patient will not submit to occasional 
examination of the blood, all that the physician can hope 
to do is to retard the progress of the disease. It is not 
a bad custom to tell the patient who refuses to follow the 
advice of his physician that it would be wise for him to 
seek a physician who will give him advice which he can 
follow." 


The plan of Clinical Contraception / by Gladys M. Cox, 
follows lines that have now become stereotyped in works 
on birth control. This is a pity, for the author has 
valuable and original observations to make, and makes 
them well. As medical officer to two of the largest birth 
control clinics in this country, she has had a vast experi- 
ence of imparting birth control instruction and adapting 
contraceptive appliances to working women ; and front 
the lucidity and orderliness of her exposition in the 
chapter dealing with occlusive pessaries (as well as in 
her evaluation of contraceptive devices for normally and 
abnormally formed women) it is evident that this experi- 
ence has been assimilated very thoroughly. But in 
pursuit of an in fact unattainable completeness—an 
account that should omit nothing which any other writer 
on the subject may have considered worth mentioning— 
the author introduces snippets of material (mainly quota- 
tions from, and summaries of, original papers) on tho 
chemistry of contraception, hormonic and spemiatoxic 
sterilization, and intrauterine appliances, the clinical 
significance of which is highly dubious, or at least is 
seldom sufficiently brought out in the text. These 
matters are important enough to be discussed as thoroughly 
as Dr. Cox discusses the practical matters that have 
come within her very wide experience, or not at all. 
Wherever the book is concerned strictly with the subject- 
matter of its title the methods described are those favoured 
by leading authorities in this country and America. 


‘ Diacnosts amt Treatment of Diabetes Melhlus. By O. 

D.. D.Sc., F.K C.F. Filth edition. London : Adlard and 
id. ’ 1934. ’(Pp. 144. 6s. 6d. net ) , vith 

‘Clinical Contraception. By Gladys M. Cos, M-B, B I.S 
i introduction by Lord Horder. London: \\ llliain HeS 
ledical Books) Limited. 1933. (Pp. 174. 7s. fid. net.) 
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In succession to the three volumes containing ^ ^ e 
addresses delivered at the lourteenth Concilium Opntna - 
mologicum at Madrid a year ago, to which reference was 
made in these columns (1933, i, 1121), Eve supple- 
mentary ones have now been received. The first contam= 
the shorter communications made and the discussions 
which ensued relative to one of the main subjects con- 
sidered bv the Concilium — namely, retinal detachment. 

: Each is published, in the language in which it wa^ 
delivered, and the tome is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts, and diagrams. The ■ second volume in- 
cludes the special contribution prepared for the congress 
by Professor. Ram6n v Cajal, and deals with the tdsto- 
logicai and physiological problems of the retina, llith 
this is associated a reprint of his monograph on the retina 
of the vertebrates in view of its great historic importance 
and the fact of its having been out of print for so long. 
The author has taken this opportunity to bring the work 
up to date, and to interpolate in the text illustrative 
diagrams from his later writings. The third volume com- 
prises the transactions'in the coarse of the congress of the 
two international organizations concerned respectively with 
the campaign against trachoma and the prevention of blind- 
ness. In the' case of the first it was decided that the 
executive committee would hold a meeting at Budapest 
in June, 1934, and that there would be a plenary meeting 
of delegates in 1935 in Holland or Switzerland. In addi- 
tion to articles on certain scientific aspects of trachoma, 
there are contributions on the progress being made against 
the disease in Poland, Spain, and Algeria. In the latter 
part of this volume the report of the meeting of the 
- International Association for the Prevention of Blindness 
includes a survey of the fnore striking advances in 
different countries, and a classification of the causes of 
blindness suggested by Professor Marquez. A discussion 
followed, to which Mr. Bishop Harman and Dr. Ballan- 
tyne of Glasgow contributed. These five volumes repre- 
sent a notable addition to ophthalmological literature, 
especially taken in conjunction with the three previous 
ones on tuberculosis of- the iris and ciliary body, retinal 
detachment, and trachoma. 


Preparations and Appliances 


A RADIUM HOLDER FOR GYNAECOLOGICAL 

WORK 

Dr. Sylvia D. Bray, M.B., B.S, (Radium Registrar, Sydney 
Hospital. Sydney, N.S.W.), writes: 

The following is a brief description of a radium colpostat 
which I have made for applying well-screened radium to the 
vaginal forruces- 

It is made of: (1) two bored rubber corks, such as are used 
in drop-anaesthetic bottles ; (2) tinned copper wire, of such 
thickness that it is rigid but is easily bent. The wire is 



about 4 to d inches long, and is fixed around each cork 
a groove ; the handle part of the wire is covered bv ti 
rubber tubing before attaching it to the corks. When 1 
radium is w <:! u the corks are covered with rubber dam 
cut off the secondary irradiation iTom the wire. 

This apparatus can be contrived in a few minutes, and m 
be made of any size to fit any angina and fomices. The w 
handle part is especially useful, for by packing gauze over a 
under this the corks axe kept firmly in position. 


STERILIZING TRAY FOR RADIUM NEEDLES 

Dr. J. Mervyx Thomas (Cardiff) writes : 

As Radium Registrar to the National Radium Centre lo. 
Wales, at Cardiff, my attention has frequently been called to 
the minor but oft-recurring troubles attending the sterilization 
or radium needles. Such methods 'now existing involve linen 
cloths, etc.,' and only lead to the entanglement of the threads. 
I therefore suggest the following tray, which fulfils the needs 
required and may serve a useful purpose in hospitals v. here 
radium is ava liable. 



It consists of a copper tray about 12 by 6 inches, one end 
of which is corrugated to hold the radium needles and the 
other end fitted with a metal handle.* About lb inches from 
either end there is a spring clip to fasten the threads securely 
to a slotted narrow strip. The whole is chromium-plated^ and 
can be placed direct in the sterilizer without fear of (a) bending 
the needles, (6) entangling the threads. 

I am indebted to 31r. Smith," our- engineer, for producing 
this apparatus to mv design. 

Syrup Min ad ex 

Syrup itnnadex is a tonic " mixture prepared, bv the Glaxo 
Laboratories (56, Osnaburgh Street, N.W.l). It contains 
vitamins A and D in amounts equivalent to more than an 
equal volume of cod-liver oil. It -also contains a mixture of 
minerals. Each fluid drachm contains 1/4 grain iron. 2 grains 
of calcium glycerophosphate, and small quantities of copper 
and manganese. The syrup has a sweet and pleasant taste, 
and is particularly suitable for infants and children. 


UL UCOTSST OUTFIT 


The British Drug Houses (Graham Street, London, V.I) have 
introduced a new reagent for the determination of sugar in 
“ e £fl ne - acd have P nt Q P an outfit consisting- of" three 
test tubes, a 2 c.cnr. and a dropping pipette, together with a 
sO c.cm. bottle of glucotest " solution, test-tube holder 
and spirit Iarnj^-pnce complete. 12s. 6-J. The advantage of 
the solution is that it gives a finer end-point in titration than 
vf 5 ., ' . n " !rlz Benedict’s solution. A powder is also pro- 
vided to eliminate ’’ bumping ” during toiling and to make 
the colour change from dark blue to white more definite at 
the end-point. Two c.cm. of the reagent with I • 2 Train 
°\ , th y PO"'dyr is transferred into a test tube, urine being 
added drop by drop L-om a pipette to the toiling contents 
The amount of glucose in the sample is inverse!-.- proportional 
to the number of drops required for the titration, and a table 
is provided tram which the sugar content can be read o£ in 
eitner grams per ounce or -.percentage. In the case o-' urin- 
"EE a J 11 ?” Pfreentage of sugar more accurate results can to 
obtained by minting the specimen. Th- te<=t is easilv n-d 
quicldy perform*!. and is Sole enough ro V cSted “1 
" lth > cces \ Mli , accuracy by laymen. Parts of the outfit 
ma\ be purcnased separately— for example, a SO c cm bottl- 

cL& « COt M “l DtlOT ’ a!l0 ^ of tweJUve sepnrare 
costs .S. 6d_, the pipettes being Is. 3 d. each. 
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THE NUTRITION QUESTION 

AN AGREED REPORT 
A notice appeared in the British Medical Journal of 
January 27th (p. 161). froiil the Secretary to the 
Ministry' of Health saying that a conference had been 
arranged between physiologists representing the Nutri- 
tion Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Health and 
the Nutrition Committee of the British -Medical Asso- 
ciation. The conference met on February 6th and 27th, 
and the following members took part in the 
proceedings : 

Prof. E. P. Cathcart, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Sir F. G. Hopkins, M.B., Sc.D., F.R.C.P , 

P.R.S. ’ 

Prof. E. Mcllanby, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 

Prof. S. J. Cowell, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P. 

G. P. Cro'wden, M.'Sc., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Prof. V. H. Mottram, M.A. 

G. C. Anderson, M.D., Medical Secretary,] 

B.M.A. ; 

H. E. Magee, M.B., D.Sc., Ministry of 

Health. ' J 

At the first meeting Sir Frederick Hopkins was 
unanimously elected chairman. The conference dis- 
cussed the differences which appeared to exist between 
the views of the two committees in regard to the 
amounts of energy-giving foods and first-class protein 
appropriate as a basis for suitable diets, and, having 
come to agreement on these points, issues the following 
report. 

REPORT OF JOINT CONFERENCE 

The business before the conference was to consider 
whether any important differences existed between the 
recommendations of the Ministry's committee, as stated 
in its memorandum " The Criticism and Improvement 
of Diets,” and those of the British Medical Association’s 
committee, as outlined in its special Report on 
Nutrition, 1 and, if so, to determine the significance of 
such differences. 

After examination of the position it became clear to the 
conference that the divergencies were more a matter of 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation than of actual fact. 

In the first place, it is desirable for a proper under- 
standing of the position that the nature and objectives of 
the two committees should be made clear. 

The Ministry’s committee is a permanent advisory body, 
first appointed in January, 193], by the then Minister of 
Health, Mr. Arthur Greenwood. The duties of the com- 
mittee are to advise the Minister on the practical applica- 
tion of modem advances in knowledge of nutrition. The 
committee consists of workers with a special knowledge of 
nutrition, who, as occasion demands, place their scientific 
knowledge at the disposal of the Minister and his staff 
to assist him and his department in administrative action. 
It does not possess any authority, nor does it attempt to 
give advice on economic matters. In its memorandum 
” The Criticism and Improvement of Diets ” the com- 
mittee recommended 3,000 calories and 37 grams of first- 
class protein, or thereabouts, as adequate to supply the 
needs of the average “ man " of the entire population of 
the country. These recommendations were intended as 
a rough' guide to medical officers of health so as to assist 
them in -placing the nutrition of communities and institu- 
tions under their charge on a proper basis. These values, 
being statistical avera ges, were meant to be applied to 

1 British Medical Journal Supplement, November 25tb, 1933. 


whole communities, and not to individuals or even to 
single families. It is in this respect that the purpose of 
its recommendations differed most markedly from those 
published by the British Medical Association’s committee. 

It is necessary also to point out that the responsibility 
for these and other recommendations made by the 
Advisory Committee belongs to the members of the 
committee entirely, and not to the. Ministry of Health ; 
and, further, that in the above-quoted memorandum no 
recommendations of an economic nature were put forward. 

The British Medical Association's committee, on the 
other hand, is not a permanent body, but was a special 
ad ,hoc committee assembled for a specific purpose— 
" to determine the minimum weekly expenditure on food- 
stuffs which must be incurred by families of varying size 
if health and working capacity are to be maintained, and 
to construct specimen diets." 

The terms of reference thus involved a task of a' 
financial nature, but in order to discharge this the com- 1 
mittee had to decide on the food allowances necessary to 
maintain health and working capacity. In coming to, a 
decision it thought naturally of unemployed men and 
their families, and bore in mind that many unemployed 
spend a good deal of their time working on allotments, 
going to and from labour exchanges and places of employ- 
ment in search of work, or else in keeping themselves 
in good physical condition by daily exercise in training 
centres. And since the food requirements of the indi- 
vidual depend on the amount of physical exercise taken, 
the committee felt justified in recommending 3,400 
calories and 50 grams of first-class protein per " man 
equivalent ” as essential to maintain the health and 
working capacity of a family of this type. The com- 
mittee regarded these figures as sufficient to cover a 
wastage of 10 per cent., but did not suggest that they- 
should be applied to the population as a whole, or even 
to communities or institutions. It can thus be seen that, 
whereas the British Medical Association's committee 
confined its attention to single active families, the 
Ministry's committee had in view communities of people 
many of whom lead comparatively inactive lives. 

The conference considers it important to emphasize the , 
fact that nutrition and dietetics, dealing as they do with 
physical and chemical changes inside the body, most of- 
which are imperfectly understood, cannot be considered 
exact sciences. The calorie is merely a convenient unit 
for measuring the energy content of food and the energy 
output of the body. Furthermore, it must be clearly 
recognized that, owing to individual differences in 
physique, personal habits, likes and dislikes, and the 
variations in the degree of muscular -effort involved 
in different occupations, it is not only impossible to 
define, but also there does not in fact exist, any 
standard of food requirement which can be rigidly , 
applied to all men alike. If such a standard were 
defined and universally applied, it would at once 
be found that, while some individuals were satisfied, 
others would have either too much or too little. The 
amount of physical work, housing conditions, clothing, 
climate, and personal characteristics are factors influencing 
the need and desire for food which have to be considered 
when dealing with individual men. 

It appears, therefore, that a workable solution of the 
problem of physiologically desirable dietary standards for 
individuals can only be found in a sliding scale of calorie 
needs based on age, individual physique, occupation, and 
habits. On the other hand, in the case of mass calcula- 
tions of the total food requirements of the population 
as a whole, where the question of distribution to indi- 
viduals or purchasing by single families does not arise, 
or in the case of communal feeding, the difficulty o' 
the standard ration being suited to the needs of each 
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individual is _ largely overcome by the give and take 
in the food demands of the various individuals making 
up the community. 

It is indeed a fact that, while certain limited classes of 
men need well above 3,400 calories per . day , others need 
less than 3,000, and therefore the sliding scale of calorie 
needs now put forward by the -conference has been con- 
structed, in the hope that it may provide authorities with 
a satisfactory working basis on which to determina the 
needs of individual men and families of varying com- 
position, Such a sliding scale should not, however, be 
interpreted in too rigid a sense, for the unique nature 
of each individual' a food requirements cannot be too. 
strongly emphasized. The sliding scale adopted by the 
conference is shown below. 

Sliding Scale of Calorie Requirements per Day 


Individuals. 

Man: heavy work ... 
Man: moderate work 
Man: light work 
Woman: active work 
Woman: housewife ... 

Boy: 14-18 

Girl: 14-18 

Child: 12-14 

Child: 10-12 

Child: 8-10 

Child: 6-8 

Child: 3-6 ... 

Child: 2-3 

Child : 1-2 


Calories gross. 
3,400-1,000 
3,000-3,400 

2.600- 3,000 
2,800-3,000 

2.600- 2,800 

3.000- 3,400 
2,809-3, <100 
2,800-3,000 
2.300-2.SOO 

2.000- 2,300 
1,700-2,000 
1.400-1.700 
1,100-1,400 

900-1,100 


The conference also agrees that the all-round average 
requirements' of the entire population or of large mixed 
groups of people at the present time is about 3,000 
calories per day. This figure can safely .be employed for 
calculations of mass requirements, but in the case, of 
individuals and single families due regard should be paid 
to the sliding scale detailed above. 

Of as great significance to health as calories are the 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins in the foodstuffs which 
go to build up the tissues ol the body. Because of the 
special needs associated with the growth and development 
of new tissue, proteins, minerals, and vitamins are par- 
ticularly important for children and expectant and nursing 
mothers. • . 

The general statements recited in regard to standard; 
in respect of calorie requirements apply also to the needs 
of .individuals, families, and communities for protein. 
Accumulated evidence indicates that the total daily need 
for protein per man unit probably lies between SO and 
100 grams — that is, Irom 24 to 31 ounces. The 
precise amount of protein needed by any particular indi- 
vidual depends on physique, occupation, habits, personal 
tastes, aud age, while climate appears also to be a factor 
of some importance. There is a general consensus of 
opinion that a certain proportion of the total protein 
should be in the form of first-class protein — that is, 
protein of animal origin, such as milk, eggs, cheese, meat, 
or fish. The desirable proportion of animal protein to 
total protein has, so far as our knowledge goes, never 
been exactly determined ; but we are conduced from tile 
evidence which is available that -the growing child and 
the expectant and nursing mother require relatively large 
amounts of first-class protein— much more, indeed, than 
would be arrived at by simple calculation based on their 
man-value equivalents. 

All recent studies on the nutrition of children have 
shown that milk is for them a most valuable food. It is 
indeed the only naturally balanced food we know of 
containing as it docs in readily available form not only 
fust-class protein (1S.7 grams, or 2/3 or., to the pint), hut 
also minerals, vitamins, carbohydrate, and fat. ' The 
conference therefore desires to stress the importance ol 
this highly nutritious food for the child and the' nursing 


and expectant mother.' Both the Ministry s committee 
and the committee of the British Medical Association 
were mindful of these facts in regard to the special needs 
of the chffd, and both stressed the importance for children 
of the prorasion - and consumption of pulk in adequate 
quantities. ■ 

In the case of the adult the conference is of the opinion 
that a diet, to be reasonably adequate, should always 
contain a proportion of protein of animal origin ; and 
that, on the basis of accepted dietaries, which -have stood 
the test of practical experience, this .proportion should 
not be lower than one-third of the total protein con- 
sumed. and may perhaps with advantage be increased to 
one-half. 

In applying these recommendations to individuals it 
must be remembered that in the case of both children and 
adults the foregoing statements are generalizations, which 
may well be qualified' by individual tastes and variations ; 
and, moreover, it should be pointed out that all proteins 
of animal origin do not necessarily possess the same 
nutritional value. 

The members of the conference deplore the exaggerated . 
importance which has heen attached to the alleged dis- 
agreement between the two committees, and wish to 
avail themselves of this opportunity of stating that there 
did not exist, nor does there, exist now, any fundamental 
disagreement on matters of scientific fact between the two 
bodies. 

In conclusion, it may be said' that it is the earnest hope 
of the conference that these recommendations will prove 
of practical value to local authorities and others, and will 
enable them to place the nutrition of those under their 
charge, both individually and collectively, on a sound 
basis, in the interests of the health, fitness, and well-being . 
of the nation. ' 

(Signed) F. G owl and Hopkins [Chairman). 

E. P. Catkcart. 

S. J. Cowell. 

Guy P. Crowded. 

E.’Mellanby. 

V. H. Mottram. - 


G. C. Anderson. 

H. E. Magee. 

Joint Secretaries. 


THE MINISTRY'S CIRCULAR 
The above report is being issued, to county councils 
and sanitary authorities in England and Wales by the 
Ministry of Health, together with the following letter 
(Circular 1406), signed by Sir Arthur Robinson, Secretary' 
of the Ministry : 

I am directed by the Minister of Health to refer to 
Circular 1370 of January 4th last, relative to the report 
made by a committee appointed by the British Medical 
Association “ to determine the minimum weekly expendi- 
ture on foodstuffs which must be incurred by fa mili es of 
varying size if health and working capacity are to be 
maintained, and to construct specimen diets. ’ ’ 

Reference was made in the circular to certain respects 
in which the conclusions of this committee differed from 
the principles enunciated by the Minister's Advisorv Com- 
mittee on Nutrition in their memorandum on the Criticism 
and Improvement of Diets, and it was subsequently' 
.arranged that three physiologists representing the Ad- 
visory' Committee should confer with' three physiologists 
representing the British Medical Association Committee in 
regard to the differences which appeared to exist between 
the txi o -committees on the question of the amount of 
calories and first-class protein appropriate as a basis for 
suitable diets. 

The -Minister has now been furnished with the report 
of this conference, and he directs me to forward a copv of 
the report for the information of the local authoritv. 
Copies of the report and of this circular are also bein'' 
sent to the medical officer of health, and further copies 
may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office. ^ 
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THE PATHOLOGIST IN MEDICINE 

The place of the laboratory in the modem world forms 
the subject of a well-written little book by Dr. 
D. Stark Murray, 1 who is one of the assistant patho- 
logists under the London County Council. Though 
the book is presumably intended for the lay public, it 
can hardly fail to prove of interest to medical men 
who are unaware of the enormous strides taken by 
laboratory workers of recent years. Dr. ‘Murray does 
not confine himself to the pathological laboratory ; his 
survey extends over the whole field of academic, 
routine, and industrial scientific endeavour, and it is 
for this reason that his tale is of such general interest. 
But it is mainly with the pathological laboratory — 
using this term to include morbid histology, experi- 
mental pathology, bacteriology, and biochemistry' — 
that his reflections are concerned. How great a 
change has come over pathology during the last 
twenty years it is difficult to realize. Before the war 
the pathologist was too often a .poorly, paid, rather 
secretive worker, who was housed- in what was often 

1 no . better than a cubby-hole, whose main duty' was to 
act as a servant of the clinician, and who, if lie did 
engage in. research, made practically all his observa- 
tions himself. ' Now he is much better paid, he is 
coming far more into the open, he has in many 
instances entirely detached himself from clinical work, 
he is housed in excellently designed and well-equipped 
laboratories, and with the help of often' numerous 
assistants, who do the majority of the technical work, 
he is able to investigate fundamental problems con- 
cerning the pathogenesis of disease. Whereas before 
the war money for research was scanty and scholar- 
ships were few, there are now so many sources of 
income which can be tapped and so many scholarships 
and fellowships available that great new institutes have 
arisen,’ employing scores of workers and spending 
several thousand pounds each year on research, which 
is coming more and more to rely on co-operative 
investigation and team work. 

With this greatly increased importance of the patho- 
logist, it is not surprising that Dr. Murray raises the 
question of his financial remuneration. His salary is 
not only diminutive compared with the income of a 
successful clinician, but it is much less than his 
abilities would win for him in commerce. It is said, 
of course, that the laboratory' worker derives such 
satisfaction from the results of his work that he is not 
justified in expecting any great financial reward. This 
is true up to a point. It was true, for instance, before 
the war, of the don at one of the older universities, 
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who led a peaceful life, free from worry and intrusion, 
whose work alternated pleasantly' with play, and whose 
privilege it was to explore the delights of a well- 
stocked cellar. But this picture is not true now. In 
the larger and more important centres of teaching and 
research the senior pathologists are burdened with an 
amount of work and responsibility that is often far 
more than that of administrative officials >who receive 
a greater income and who do not suffer from that con- 
tinuous urge to do research from which the real . 
scientist is never free. The life of such a pathologist 
'is no longer peaceful ; he is no longer left to ‘.work 
quietly in his own laboratory. Besides having to take 
his share in the teaching or routine work of the 
institute, he is Expected to serve on numerous com- 
mittees, to place his expert knowledge free of charge^ 
at the disposal of Government Departments, to .write 
reports on special subjects, to apply to different, outside 
bodies for • grants and scholarships for perhaps half 
a dozen workers under his care, to supervise the whole 
of the research activities of his department, to carry 
on a correspondence with persons in other countries , 
who are working along similar lines to his own, to 
inform himself of the main inquiries being conducted 
in other institutes, to attend the usual 'pathological 
meetings, to receive visitors and answer telephone 
calls at both convenient and inconvenient hours, and 
all the time to keep himself abreast of a scientific 
literature which every year becomes more and more 
overwhelming. Such a life may be interesting, but it 
is one full of responsibility' and care, and one that 
demands adequate remuneration. 

The rapid change that has come over pathology' 
raises a problem of increasing importance. How is 
the experienced pathologist to find- time for individual 
thought and research work? With very few excep- 
tions no outstanding piece of work is done by' a y'oung 
man working on his own. The old day's, when quali- 
tative observations 1 of real value could be made by 
workers coming to pathology afresh, or more frequently 
by half-time workers, are gone, and it takes years of 
observation, reading, and experience to gain a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the field to judge what lines of 
investigation are likely to be most fruitful. Just at 
the time, let us say 40 years of age, when the patho- 
logist has gained this knowledge, when he has leamt 
how to make an experiment, and when, most important 
of all, he has acquired the ability to define his problem, 
he is taken away by a multitude of administrative and 
consultative duties, and prevented from thinking about 
or carrying out research work with his own hands— 
research work of a type which has often to be done 
by the individual before it can be handed over or 
extension or completion to skilled assistants. This 
state -of things, which has long been deplored in the - 
medical services of the Army' and Navy , is now 
becoming established in civil life, and is being viewed 
with increasing dismay by workers who are finding 
themselves in a position veiy different from 
which they had looked forward on first taking up 
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scientific career. What the solution of this problem 
is no one can say. Possibly the establishment of the 
Leverhulme Fellowships to enable ' senior workers to 
take a year or so off froni their ordinary' dutie= in 
order to concentrate on particular problems may be 
a step in the right direction. . In any case the position 
is 'serious enough to demand the consideration of those 
who are interested in the future of medical science. 


GAS WARFARE 

A short time ago . the British public heard reassuring 
words about the harmlessness, of gas warfare, and it 
was 'even suggested that an 'aerial gas attack on a city 
need only be the occasion for a quiet rest in a warm 
' bath. It is probable that these comforting views were 
accepted most readily bj r those who had not had first- 
hand experience of the effects of poison gas, and, more- 
over, a survey of foreign medical .literature suggests 
that the Continental outlook on this subject is very 
different. Interesting articles have been published in 
the last few years dealing with the medical problems 
likely to arise from aerial gas attacks on civilian popula- 
tions, 1 and a fairly exhaustive summary of the actions 
of certain war gases has just appeared in the current 
number of Tabulae Biologicae Periodicae.' This latter 
account is, of course, incomplete, because all the newest 
and most potent gases are secret. In the introduction 
to the article it is, however, pointed out that reports 
regarding new gases of fantastic activity ought to be 
received with the greatest scepticism. This suggestion 
gains confirmation from the published data which 
indicate that Lewisite (monophenyldichlorarsine) has a 
toxicity not very much greater than that of mustard gas 
though highly sensational reports were current at one 
time about the activity of the former compound. It is 
interesting to note, however, that one table in this 
article contains a description of no fewer than sixty-two 
poison gases, the majority being complex organic com- 
pounds containing halogens or arsenic. Since the toxic 
actions of all of them have been studied most carefully 
it is clear that a great deal of research has been 
prosecuted on this subject. 

The term “poison gas” is rather a misnomer, because 
a large number of the most effective compounds do not 
form true gases, but produce clouds either of droplets 
or of solid particles. Poison gases have been classified 

as follows: (1) “ Green cross,’’ which are true gases 

for example, chlorine and phosgene. (2) “ Yellow 
cross," most of which are heavy fluids forming clouds 
of droplets — for example, mustard gas and Lewisite, 
(a) Blue cross, most of which are solids forming 
clouds of particles— -for example, Adamsite (diphenyl- 
amine chlorarsine). The green cross gases attack 
the lungs ; the yellow cross are vesicants and also 
produce lung injuries if inhaled while the blue cross 
are th e tear a nd sneezing gases, whic h, if once inhaled, 
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render the wearing of a gas mask impossible. It is 
a curious fact that it is more difficult to produce gas 
masks which' protect completely against the toxic dusts 
of the blue cross series .than against the true gases 
and the liquids. The article under discussion contains 
details regarding gas filters, and gives data for calcu- 
lating the efficacy of various types of charcoal, etc. In 
this connexion it is of interest to note that some of the 
modern gas masks- made in Germany are constructed 
with a series of seven different, filters. This indicates 
how complex a mask has to be if it is to prove effective 
against all likely toxic agents. In a -series of tables 
showing the relative toxicity of poison gases we find 
no record of any agent with a toxicity greatly superior 
to mustard gas ; but unfortunately this does not prove 
that no such compound is known, for if a much more' 
diabolical agent were discovered it would be kept secret. 

The most reassuring table in the article is one giving 
a summary of the effects of gas in the world war of 
1914— IS. The percentage of gas casualties that died 
varied from 4 to 1.7 in the different- armies ; this is 
a surprisingly low' mortality. Massed figures which 
include all armies show a total of 35 million casualties 
with 10 million deaths, but out of the one million gas' 
casualties there were only about 30,000 deaths, indi- 
cating that gas was much less lethal than other weapons 
of war. On the other hand, we have to remember that 
these figures record the effects of gas on soldiers 
scattered thinly over open country, fully equipped with 
gas masks and well trained in their use, and results 
obtained under such conditions do not indicate the 
probable effect of gas attack upon the population of 
a city. The increasing attention which has been paid 
to poison gas in recent years is certainly disquieting. 
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PROSPECTS IN THE R.A.M.C. 

For some years all has not been well with the medical 
branches of the Defence Services. Of the causes of 
dissatisfaction, inadequacy of pay and pension and 
restriction of professional opportunity have been the 
most important, and 'reduction in the number of men 
taking up this career was an inevitable consequence. 
In. May, 1931, a Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Warren Fisher, was set up by the Prime Minister 
to investigate the causes of the shortage of officers and 
nurses in the medical and dental branches of the 
Defence Sendees, and to recommend by what means 
the situation could be remedied. This committee 
imposed upon itself a condition that its recommenda- 
tions should not involve increase in total expenditure, 
and its conclusions must be viewed in the light of that 
limitation. The British Medical Association gave 
exhaustive evidence before the committee, and after 
considerable delay the final report, the “ Warren 
Fisher Report,” eventually appeared in July, 1933. 
The SavpJ and Military Committee of the Association, 
with the help of special subcommittees, carefully 
examined the report from all angles and submitted 
memorandums thereon to the respective departments 
To these the departments have replied in considerable 
detail, and the Royal Warrant relating ' to the 
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R.A.M.C. was published on- April 27th, 1934/ and 
considered by' the Naval and Military Committee on 
May 15th. 

In effect, the Royal Warrant indicates that the Army 
Council has adopted the suggestions of the Warren 
Fisher Committee. All entrants will' receive short- 
service commissions, and at the end of five years an 
officer will have the choice of retiring with a gratuity' 
of £1,000 or applying for a permanent commission. 
As a result of substantial upgrading, an officer in the 
permanent. Service will spend a larger part of his 
career in the higher ranks than formerly. Assuming 
that the officer joins at 25 and is granted a permanent 
commission, it is guaranteed that he will be a captain 
at 26 and a major at 35, instead of at 28 j and 37 as 
at present. Pay in the various ranks remains un- 
changed, but promotion' is accelerated. Promotion to 
lieut.-colonel and colonel will be by selection, and it 
is estimated that it will occur,- on the average, after 
seventeen and twenty’-five y'ears respectively'. This 
is to be achieved by a careful control of the permanent 
entry. Further, the career of the average officer will 
be lengthened and will normally extend to the age 
of 57. How has the pay' — and in consequence the 
pension — of the average officer been improved? 
Assume that the officer joins the Service at the age 
of 25 and that he is accepted for permanent service: 


.Ag-e 

Former Rate . 

New Rate 



£ 

25 | 

356— Lieutenant 

356— Lieutenant 

26 

356— Lieutenant 

433— Captain 

35 

529— Captain 

603— Major 

42 

690— Major 

934— Lietit.-Colonel 

43 

934— Lieut.-Coloncl 

1 ,016— Lieut.-Colonel 

SO 

- 1*016— Licut.-Colonel - 

1,133— Colonel 


Short service is the first essential of this scheme, 
because there must be control of permanent entry if 
the promotion by selection is to take place at the 
estimated time. Reduction of establishment is a 
second essential, and civil practitioners will be employ'ed 
to the extent that is necessary'. It is hoped that one 
consequence of reduction of establishment will be the 
concentration of medical officers on actual professional 
work and a corresponding reduction in non-medical 
administrative duties. An increase in the number of 
specialist posts carrying specialist emoluments is 
another recommendation of the Warren Fisher Com- 
mittee directed to this end ; of officers on the permanent 
establishment, one-third will be receiving specialist 
emoluments. A question of highest importance is the 
degree to which the proposals are to be applied to 
existing officers and particularly' to the large number 
of majors awaiting promotion to lieut.-colonel. The 
problem of the wave of majors awaiting promotion to 
lieut. -colonels now as a result of the abnormal 1915-16 
entry' is one of the greatest difficulty. How many of 
them will be upgraded to enable them, at least, to 
retire on lieut.-colonels’ pensions? It is understood 
that the intention of the War Office is to apply the 
upgrading proposals to existing officers in the shortest 
possible time. We observe that in the London Gazelle 
of May Sth it is announced that forty-five majors are 

1 British Medical Journal. May 5th, 1934, p 530. 


promoted from May 1st to lieut.-colonels and twenty- 
one lieut.-colonels to colonels. We are assured that 
almost every existing major will reach the rank • of 
lieut.-colonel, enabling him to retire on the pension 
of lieut.-colonel. ' . 

These were the changes that the Naval and 
Military Committee considered at its meeting on 
May 15th. The changes in terms and conditions of 
sendee have not been made in the way' the Asso- 
ciation hoped — a state of affairs not altogether disso- 
ciated from the financial limitation which the Warren 
Fisher Committee imposed upon itself. Proposals, 
were made by' the Association which the Warren Fisher - 
Committee and the War Office have not found it' 
possible to accept. We regret that this is the case. 
Nevertheless, a careful examination of the changes has 
convinced the Naval and Military Committee that the 
reconstruction of the Roy'al Army Medical Corps on 
the liiles of the Warren Fisher Report, if faithfully and 
consistently' carried out, will do a great deal to make 
the corps a more attractive career. This is the view 
that the committee is recommending to the Council. 

It is a bold experiment, and we think that the 
R.A.M.C. is worthy' of the consideration of the y'oung 
medical man seeking a career in which professional 
work, travel, and service life are possible at good pay' 
with assured prospects of promotion and pensionable 
retirement. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY CONVERSAZIONE 
The Royal Society’ held a conversazione at Burlington' 
House oh the evening of May' 9th, when the President,' 
Sir F. Gowland Hopkins, received the distinguished 
guests who had come to catch a glimpse of the multi- 
farious activities of the world of science. In its -choice 
of exhibits the Royal Society is refreshingly' latitudin- 
arian, for between a demonstration of a fractional- 
seconds chronograph and one of the phthalocy'anines 
was -a table of photographs illustrating the ravages 
effected by’ the bed bug in the slums. The bed bug 
itself, safely corked, was also shown in different phases 
of its career, and in various states of hunger and 
repletion. This exhibit included a photograph of a 
fumigating machine which can clear a house of bugs 
within eight hours. Of particular interest to readers 
of last week’s Journal was a demonstration by Sir 
Henry' Dale, Dr. W. Feldberg, and Dr. A. Vartiainen 
of physiological tests for the detection of acetyl- 
choline. Captain S. R. Douglas, Mr. P. P. Laidlaw, ' 
and Professor W. Levinthal arranged a number of 
stained specimens of the virus of psittacosis, which 
could be seen as a minute coccoid micro-organism, 
and inclusion bodies in a section of the nasal mucous 
membrane of a ferret with dog distemper. A micro- 
scope for ultra-violet microscopy was exhibited by 
Mr. J. E. Barnard. What is now known as the Bragg 
pulsator narrowly escaped not being shown at the 
conversazione, for the model to be demonstrated was 
in practical use elsewhere until the early part of the 
evening. At Sir William Bragg’s request the apparatus 
was designed by’ Mr. R. W. Paul, M.I.E.E. It con- 
sists of an inflatable air-bag, or belt, which encircles 
the chest (the bag has a non-extensible outer skin), 
a pulsator which rhythmically inflates the bag; and ■ 
a controller which governs the speed of the pulsator.. 
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The apparatus can be worked off the water supply or I 
by electricity. It is silent and automatic in operation, 
is easily transportable, and seems admirably to fulfil 
its function of carrying on - artificial respiration for as 
long as this is needed. Interesting experiments in 
histochemistry were illustrated by specimens set up 
by workers from the Strangeway-s Research Laboratory 
at Cambridge: Mr. C. H. Waddington and Drs. J. 
and D. M. Needham have found that the activity of 
the organization centre of the amphibian egg, which 
controls the formation of the axial embryonic organs, 
is due to an ether-soluble substance. These workers 
have also found that the injection of sterols (such as 
cholesterol, calciferol, . oestrol) into the developing 
embryo causes proliferation, without differentiation, 
of the ectoderm: similar effects, grading into true 
inductions (for example, of a structure resembling a 
neural tube), were also obtained- with the carcinogenic 
hj-drocarbon 1.2. 5.6. dibenzanthracene. Among other 
exhibits were microscope slides showing sericite fibres 
in silicotic lungs and in rocks and substances giving 
rise to dangerous dost, by Dr. W. R. Jones ; a Metro- 
politan-Vickers portable, noise-measuring, apparatus; 

- evolution in the -budgerigar, under domestication, by 
Professor R. C. Punnett ; and the earliest known dated 
optical instrument in the world, a telescope of 1646, 
shown by Mr. George H. Gahb. 


CENTENARY OF THE LIVERPOOL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

This centenary was celebrated on Friday, Mat - 11th, 
by a ceremony in which the University conferred a 
number of honorary' degrees. The Liverpool School has 
in the past enjoyed much richness of personality, and 
with possession of the necessary facilities for study 
there- is good reason to believe it will continue to 
develop as a worthy seat of learning. At the gradua- 
tion function nearly a score of delegates from Britis"h 
and Irish universities were present, as well as repre- 
sentatives of national medical bodies, and the mayors 
of eight - neighbouring boroughs. The Chancellor of 
the University — the Earl of Derby — was unable to 
attend, and he was represented by Pro-Cliancellor Lord 
Leverlmlme. Among others present were: Sir. Norman 
Walker (President, General Medical Council), Sir 
H. J. Waring (President, Royal College of Surgeons 
of England), Dr. H. Morley Fletcher (Royal College 
of Physicians of London), Sir Ewcn Maclean (British 
College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists), and Dr. 
J. 0. Wakclin Barra tt (Master ol the Society of 

Apothecaries). In his address the Vice-Chancellor 

Dr. H. J. W. Hetherington— expressed, on behalf of the 
University, their pride in the shining record of the 
medical school and faculty, and continued: ” In the 
romantic record of the last century this school has 
borne its share— in all parts of the world, and in -every 
phase of medicine, of surgery, and of the sciences of 
which these arts have increasingly availed themselves. 
Its work has been the product not only of individuals 
of insight, and even of genius, but still more of the 
continuous and friendly co-operation of men who have 
given themselves devotedly to their task. We do well 
to recall to ourselves the heritage which has beer, 
gn-en to us, and in that act to think of this day as but 
the opening ot another epoch in our history.” An 
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address on the Liverpool School of Medicine was gir en 
bv Professor John Hay, who suggested the foundation 
of a chair, in clinical science. The professor, he said, 
should be a clinician with special training in the 
elucidation of scientific problems ; his -activities would 
be complementary to, and independent of, those of 
the professor of medicine- . Honorary degrees were 
then conferred on the following distinguished persons: 
Professor Henrv R. .Dean, Sir Thomas Lewis, Mrs. 
May Mellanby, Mr. Wilfred Trotter, F.R.C.S., Emeritus 
Professor Blair-Bell, Emeritus Professor Henry Briggs, 
Dr. Herbert R. Hurter, Dri W. S. Paget-Tomlinson, 
and Emeritus Professor C. H. Reilly. 


CLINICAL TEACHING IN THE U.S.A- 
In the Hospital Number of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, under date March 31st, are three 
papers dealing more or less directly with medical 
education: " The Restoration of the General Practi- 
tioner,” by Dr. Dean Lewis ; " The Out-Patient 
Clinic," by Dr. J. H. J. Upham ; and ” Tire Impor- 
tance of Introducing Psychiatry into the General 
Internship,” by Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh. The chief 
impression left _ after reading these articles is' perhaps 
a pronounced sense that both situation and nomen- 
clature are different in the United States "from those 
which obtain in this country-. Happily- here in Great 
Britain there is no need to “ restore ” the general 
practitioner: he has never lost his position as the 
mainstay of the profession, or in the first line of 
defence of the health of the nation. The out-patient 
department of the hospitals, though clearly in many 
cases in need of reform, can with relative ease be dealt 
with on lines already broadly marked out and largely- 
agreed upon. Medical psychology- and psychotherapv 
(for, in American, the term “ psychiatry ” appears to 
connote these) are already recognized, or at-least seem 
on the point of recognition, as essential parts of the 
teaching of men.- medical practitioner. In America it 
seems that until lately “ everything up to the eyebrows 
belonged to the consideration of the physician, while 
all above them was relegated to the cleric and 
philosopher.” Dr. Dean Lewis differs widely in his 
ideas about disease from Dr. Ebaugh. He says: “ A 
deep knowledge of pathology- is the foundation stone 
of diagnostic ability,” and quotes yvith approval the 
statement: “The observation of function is of little 
value if it is divorced from the alteration of structure. 
Our studies of function serve chiefly to allow us to 
decide accurately- the character and extent of structural 
lesions.” Dr. Ebaugh emphasizes that the practitioner 
becomes cognizant after not too many weeks that 
he is unable to find * pathology- ’ to account for all 
symptom- and complaints presented. Chest thumping 
fails to reveal the mysteries surrounding the strange 
case. Unless he is willing to consider the individual 
in his entirety, to evaluate his life situations and- 
emotional responses, he is of little service to his 
patient. Dr. Lpham makes one important point 
very- well. ” Practitioners of medicine,” he savs, 
“ 5iave not vested right in patients, but they do 
have a definite and necessary place in the social and 
economic scheme of life and a moral right to expect 
realms for many- years of preparation for practice. 
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They expect the competition of other practitioners, and 
this has a wholesome effect in keeping up and improving 
the quality of service ; but ' the 'giving of medical 
service py free clinics to those able to pay is unfair 
competition, and' every . effort should be made ' to 
avoid it.” 


A DIABETIC CLINIC 

The diabetic clinic at King’s College Hospital, London, 
under Dr. R. D. Lawrence, which has been function- 
ing for several years,' and has built lip a reputation 
and a clientele far beyond the confines of Denmark 
Hill, has lately moved into enlarged quarters in the 
hospital and is. rejoicing in , new equipment. The 
clinic was to have been opened by Jit. H. G. Wells 
on May 1 1th, but he was called away to the United 
States, and 'there was no formal . opening ceremony, 
though a number of visitors were . received by Dr. 
Lawrence and inspected the rooms. It would have been 
appropriate if Mr.- Wells had been able to be present, 
as it was in response to an appeal of his that last year 
Mr. W. Chapman of Capetown supplied funds for the 
refurnishing. The clinic, which consists of a series 
of rooms .chiefly for consultation and examination, is 
on the ground floor of the hospital, but is still separated 
by a considerable distance from the kitchen where the 
meals for the diabetics are prepared and served. A 
large,, specially constructed trolley for the conveyance 
of food is the gift of a number of ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood. A feature of the kitchen is the- crockery 
cupboard, which, with its contents and other cookery 
utensils and a refrigerator, is the gift of the diabetic 
patients themselves, who also attend to all replace- 
ments. Under the sister in charge of the clinic the 
patients receive instruction in dieting and in insulin 
administration. The new department includes a 
cheerful waiting room for out-patients, screened 
cubicles for investigation, with equipment for the 
necessary ophthalmic and other examinations, and 
a consulting room, which can be curtained off to make 
three, for the medical staff. There is also a laboratory 
bench for blood sugar and other determinations. ' The 
hospital has from 100 to 150 in-patients in a year with 
diabetes, and the number of out-patient attendances, 
which was 1,746 in 1930, 2,069 in 1931, and 2,472 
in 1932, rose to 3,324 in 1933, and the curve is still 
ascending. 


HUNTINGTON’S CHOREA 

An extremely interesting account 1 has recently been 
given of Dr. George Huntington of Easthampton, 
Long Island, New York, who in 1872 published 
the account of the chronic hereditary disease with, 
mental deterioration which bears his name. He was 
a general practitioner, bom on April 9th, 1850, the 
day after Professor W. H. Welch, with whom there is 
another rather remote association ; for the Huntington 
family came from Norwich in 1633, and two of them 
in 1660 laid the foundations of the present city of 
Norwich, Connecticut, which is at the opposite end of 

1 Stevenson, C. S.: “ A Biography of C.eorge Huntington, M.D." 
Hull. IoIikc Hopkins Hasp . Baltimore, 19:14, ■ liv. Supplement, 
Bull. Institute oj History of Medusae, vol. ji, p. 53. 
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that State to Norfolk, where Professor Welch was bom 
on April 8th, 1850. George Huntington in 1872, when 
■ on a visit to Pomeroy, Ohio, read a paper on the 
ordinary- chorea of children, at the end of which he 
added the account of a disease which, as far as he 
knew, existed almost exclusively in the east end of 
Long Island, where ordinary chorea was extremely rare. 
It was confined to a few families who regarded it with 
horror, and were reluctant to mention.it, and then 
spoke of “ that disorder ’’ or the “ megrims.” Its 
hereditary character was continuous, and if one genera^ 
tion escaped their offspring were immune. It was 
further prone to cause insanity arid induce suicide, - 
and did not begin, at least as a grave affection,- until 
adult life. Huntington, who was then a very young 
practitioner, later dutifully pointed out that his descrip : 
tion of the disease ,was based on the observations and 
information handed to him by his father and grand- 
father, who had practised in Easthampton since 1797: 
The disease had not entirely escaped previous notice, 
for it was mentioned in 1842 bj’ C. O. Waters, and' in 
1S63 Irving W. Lyon wrote on chronic hereditary 
chorea ; but Huntington’s was the most graphic and 
accurate account. To refer to printers’ errors is 
invidious, but this otherwise admirable, article by Dr. 
C..S. Stevenson contains a transposition, it would almost 
appear of diabolical ingenuity, which to the rapid 
reader might give Dr. George Huntington, who died 
in 1916 aged 66, the credit of having been engaged 
to be married for the record period of ninety-two years. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Frank Kidd, 
M.Ch., F.R.C.S., formerly surgeon and surgeon in 
charge of the genito-urinary department at the London 
Hospital. 


We regret to announce the death of Sir A. Jarvie 
Hood, M.B., C.M., consulting physician to the Sydney 
Hospital, who had been a member of the New South 
Wales Branch of the British Medical Association for 
nearly fifty years. 


The next session of the General Medical Council will 
open on Tuesday, May 29th, at 2 p.m., when the 
President, Sir Norman Walker, M.D., will take the 
chair and give an address. The Council will, continue 
to sit from day. to day until the termination of its 
business. 


A complimentary dinner to Mr. R. H. Burne, M.A., 
F.R.S., was held at the Langham Hotel on May 10th, 
on the occasion of his retirement from the Physiological 
Cnratorship of the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England after forty-two years in the service 
of the College. The chair was taken by Sir Holburt 
Waring, the President of the College, and among those 
present were: Sir Cuthbert Wallace, Sir Arthur Keith. 
Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, Sir Peter Chalmers Mitcheil. 
Dr. Tate Regan, Sir Charles Ballance, Professor E. 
Barclay-Smith, Professor AVilliam Wright, Sir Bucksfon 
Browne, Professor E. S. Goodrich, and Mr. C. Forster- 
Cooper. Mr. Burne's health was proposed by Sir Holburt - 
Waring, supported by Sir Arthur Keith and Sir Peter 
Chalmers Mitchell. 
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MAUDSLEY LECTURE BY LORD MACMILLAN 

The fifteenth Maudsley Lecture, under the auspices of the 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association, was delivered by 
the Right Hon. Lord Macmillan, OLA., LL.D., Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary, on May 17th, at Manson House. 
Portland Place. 

After some prefatory remarks on the admonition which 
he said had been given him that he must on this occasion 
deliver a popular address Lord Macmillan asked his 
audience to consider certain phenomena which, while they 
fell within a special province of psychiatrists and psycho- 
logists, were at the same time matter of common observa- 
tion and interest — namely, the phenomena exhibited by 
various types of the professional mind in its daily working. 
The choice and practice of a profession had a decisive and 
pervasive influence on a man’s whole ' mental outlook. 
The first question asked about a new acquaintance was, 
" What does he do?" and the answer afforded the first 
clue to the kind of man he was, for, wide as were the 
individual differences among the members of a profession, 
there were always common elements shared by all belong- 
ing to it. Their habits were controlled, their thoughts 
canalized, their prejudices formed, by the profession they 
practised. Even their place of residence might be dictated 
by their vocation, as witness the Temple for lawyers, and 
Harley Street for medical men. 

Dr. Henry Maudsley, after whom the lecture was 
founded, in discussitig the larger topic of the inculcation 
of morality, had described the process as one of moral 
manufacture, and had pointed out that the whole purpose 
of education in morals was to produce a nature in which 
moral action should have become automatic. Each moral 
act by the law of nervous action rendered the next more 
easy, and so a man’s nature was gradually modified. It 
was by some such means, together with imitation, that 
the process of professional training and experience 
gradually moulded the mind and character until the man’s 
reactions became largely instinctive. Thus it was said, 
generally in a disparaging way, of lawyers, " Oh! He is a 
lawyer ; you know how lawyers always look at things.” 

Professional Organization 

From the earliest times the practitioners of a particular 
art had shown a tendency to draw away from the rest of 
the community and to constitute themselves a separate 
class with their own ceremonial rites and shibboleths. The 
widest of all caste cleavages in former days, and still a 
wide one, was that between the clergy and laity. Within 
tlie ranks of the laity in turn many associations grew up 
of men united by a common calling. Lines of demarcation 
were much more rigidly drawn in former times, and the 
resulting mutual exclusiveness produced much more dis- 
tinctive types of persons. Nowadays the barriers were 
broken down, and men of all careers mixed with each 
other — certainly a more excellent way of living. Never- 
theless. there still remained certain typical attributes 
engendered by the life-long pursuit of a particular calling, 
and lending colour and interest to social life. 


Competing Interests 

While it might be claimed. Lord Macmillan continued, 
that devotion to a common calling tended to create a sense 
of professional brotherhood, and thus widened and liberal- 
ized the minds of its practitioners, there was, on the other 
side of the account, a mentaf tendenev resulting from 
immersion in a profession which was not so meritorious 
This was the tendency to resist all changes. Tho'e who 
after much time and labour, had acquired facilitv in the 
practice of a system were naturalh- disinclined to s-rap 
what they had found to work well enough. Thev were 
reluctant to make the effort of examining and adoptin'* 
new ideas which might be subversive, and the beaten path 


was so much easier to tread. As an illustration he briefly 
glanced at the hostility often shown towards the dis- 
ccveries of the .great pioneers in medicine, hut in the 
gathering he was addressing he thought it more discree <. 
as well as courteous to refer to the inveterate conservatism 
of his own profession, that of the law ; or again, he might 
instance the Civil Service. The truth was that no pro- 
fession or calling was immune from this tendency. The 
piophet had always been greeted with a volley of stones, 
for, to quote Professor Whitehead, " Routine is the god 
of every social system.” There was a good side as well 
as a bad one to this instinct. It was not all obscurantism. 
Without the stability of routine the social fabric would 
disintegrate. Resistance^ to innovation was part of the 
protective armour- of civilization. The same Scriptures 
which lamented the stoning of the prophets bade those 
who followed them prove all things and hold fast that, 
which was good. 

Another charge which, so far as it held good, must be 
placed to the debit side of the reckoning, was the prone- 
ness of the professional mind to put the interests of the 
craft before those of the community. Changes were often 
advocated in the general interest which were inimical to 
the interests of those engaged in a particular calling, and 
these were apt to resist the changes, not on their merits, 
but for purely selfish reasons.- Examples would occur to 
his audience, but he thought it better again to be discreet. 
He wondered what Adam Smith, who was very critical of 
professional and trading corporations in his time, would 
have thought of the innumerable congresses and confer- 
ences which in these days were constantly being held 
by every, trade, calling, and profession. There was more 
lip sendee nowadays to lofty social motives, but the 
pursuit of selfish aims under the guise of public good was 
not an unknown phenomenon. 


The Limitations of the Expert 


In these days an increasing resort was made in ail 
departments of life to the particular type of professional- 
man known as the expert. In medicine the specialist 
had long been a familiar figure, but there were specialists 
now in every branch of human affairs, the reason being 
that the field of knowledge had become so vast that no 
individual could hope to be master of more than a comer 
of it. When a public problem arose in any province of 
administration the demand always was for the expert to 
be consulted, if not put in charge. The results were not 
always happy. The expert mind as a species of the genus 
professional mind was apt to have failings as well as 
excellencies. The attainment of a bighlv specialized 
knowledge of one isolated subject tended to create a 
certain arrogance of assurance. It was not unnatural to 
assume that if one knew more about a subject than anv- 
one else one knew it better than anyone else, but he 
doubted whether that was necessarily' so. It might be 
so if human life and knowledge were divided into water- 
tight compartments, but no one factor in the social' 
organism could be isolated. The result was that the con- 
clusions of the specialist had often to be corrected and 
modified when brought into .relation with wider considera- 
tions. The constitutional tendency of experts to differ, 
so unjustly associated in the proverb with the medical 
profession only, had also to be considered. The faith of 
the public in political economists had been rudely shaken 
bi the discordant advice thev had tendered since the war. 
This ptoneness of experts to differ was easily explicable. 
Even the most arrogant expert would not lav claim to 
complete knowledge of his subject: he bad probablv 
devoted himself to one aspect of it to the exclusion of 
others and having formed certain opinions from what 
was,, alter all, only partial knowledge, he developed a 
parental affection for them which became emotional rather 
than scientific. 


un the other hand, the value of specialized knowledge 
w-as incontestable, being the product of intensive research 
and experience quite beyond the range of the ordinarv 
practitioner. One of the most interesting problem' o! the 
? a >' "j as I 10 "' to utilize the expert in the public 

interest. Lord Macmillan here digressed to speak of the 
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various methods in which the expert was utilized in the 
law courts, and put forward the strong view, in discussing 
the- expert witness, that no scientific man ought ever to 
become the partisan of a side ; he might be the partisan 
of an opinion of his own science, if he honestly entertained 
it, but he ought never to accept a retainer to advocate 
in evidence a particular view merely because that was 
the view which it was in the interests of the party who 
had retained him to maintain. To do so was to prostitute 
science and to practise a fraud on the administration of 
justice. 

. A less perilous sphere for the exercise of the expert mind 
m the administration of justice was to be found in the 
utilization of the expert as a referee, as, for example, 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act. The medical 
referee was exempt from the- temptations of the witness- 
box, and had to exercise the functions 'not of a partisan 
but of a skilled adjudicator. ' It was a highly responsible 
part to play, but he had no doubt that the duty was 
faithfully and conscientiously performed. Another method 
in which the law invoked the aid of the expert pro- 
fessional mind was by employing the expert as an assessor. 
On the whole the lecturer was disposed to think that it 
wa . s . , ]n some form of consultative capacity that the 
abilities of the expert mind were best utilized in the 
public service. The faculty of practical judgement was 
not always to be found in conjunction with scientific 1 
learning. The art of judgement was itself an art. The 
judge, the statesman, and the business man might often 
be better able than the expert to reach a wise solution 
of a practical problem, even though it did involve tech- 
nical matters, but it was essential that the requisite 
technical assistance should be at his disposal. 

1 The Legal Mind 

Lord Macmillan next passed to consider some of the 
mental phenomena exhibited by the practitioners of the 
three learned professions — the Church, the Law, and 
Medicine. Sir Walter Scott uttered the pregnant 
aphorism, that " the clergy -live by our sins, the medical 
faculty by our diseases, and the law gentry by our 
misfortunes.’' It was odd to think that the main object 
of the clergyman, the doctor, and the lawyer was to 
combat in each case the very thing which was the cause 
of his existence. Nevertheless, the clergyman was not- 
always in the confessional, the doctor by the bedside, 
or thy lawyer in the courts. " 

Speaking of the legal mind, the professional type 
which throughout the ages had been most consistently 
the subject of depreciatory comment, he said that the 
advocate was supposed to be perpetually engaged in 
distorting the truth in his efforts to make the worse 
appear the better reason. Speaking from a long experi- 
ence, he could only say that the conception of the 
advocate as a kind of artful dodger who made his living 
by stupefying his conscience was utterly remote from the 
truth. He would even go so far as to say that the 
lawyer encountered no more problems of moral conduct 
in his daily professional life than did the practitioners 
of any other art or business ; there was no profession 
which had a higher, a better recognized, or a more 
rigidly enforced standard of honour. But the great bulk 
of the legal work of the country was administrative 
and non-contentious, requiring no perverse intellectual 
subtlety, but just the ordinary workaday virtues of 
industry and honesty. At the same time he was not 
blind to elements of truth in the popular caricature. 
The profession undoubtedly tended to foster certain 
intellectual habits, which, when they became exaggerated, 
were not admirable. The business of the lawyer was 
pre-eminently with words, not with things, and a pre- 
occupation with words (" Wise men’s counters,” as 
Hobbes said, " but the money of fools ”) had its 
dangers. There was a danger even in logic in human 
affairs The practical problems of humanity were not 
solved by syllogisms or by neatly framed codes. There 
was a proneness in the legal mind to prefer formulas to 
facts, and to place too much reliance on the power of 
words. 
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Another defect commonly attributed to the legal mind 
was th?t it was unduly critical. The critical habit was 
useful in its proper place, but often handicapped the 
lawyer m dealing with constructive proposals where 
success could he attained only by' disregarding- risks. 
Therefore lawyers were not temperamentally well fitted 
for leadership either in politics or business, where an 
adventurous spirit was essential. In the -State and in 
society the most useful function of the legal mind lay 
in the orderly and just regulation of human relations. 

The Outlook of the Physician 

Turning to the profession of medicine. Lord Macmillan 
said that it seemed to him that the outlook of the 
physician upon life must necessarily be widely different 
from that of the lawyer, his service to humanity being 
of an altogether different order. Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
had said that in Labrador the Eskimos called him by 
a , na ® e "'bicli meant "the man that has -to do with 
pain.” The effect on the mind of constant contact with 
human suffering could not but be profound. The relation 
between a patient and his medical adviser had an 
intimacy which did not subsist between a client and his 
legal adviser, and it was a relation which made a call 
upon the emotions as well as upon the intellect. In 
study and research the medical man was a man of 
science, and might be expected to exhibit the mental 
qualities of accurate observation and induction,* but in' 
the region of professional practice calls were made upon 
him of a very special nature. There was no exact 
science of therapeutics, and its practice must be largely 
empirical. Diagnosis required not only knowledge but- 
reasoning power, and often imagination as well. Person- 
ality counted for much, and the mere presence of a 
-trusted medical adviser might itself be therapeutic. The' 
demand thus made upon his physical, mental, and 
emotional resources created a special type of character, ' 
exemplified in the highest degree in .those who had to ■ 
minister to minds _ diseased. Moreover, the -exacting 
nature of the doctor’s work and its irregularities tended 
to cut him off to some extent from the ordinary social 
life and public work. 

Is there a Definite Medical Type? 

Could it be said that there was a distinct medical type 
of professional mind? The lecturer thought there was, 
but it was not easy to put into words. The role which 
the doctor was required to play must react on his mental 
and moral make-up. " I do not believe that his constant 
contact with suffering renders him callous, but he must 
acquire a certain calmness in the presence of the 
emergencies and tragedies of life which is apt to be 
mistaken for unconcern. His natural sympathies must be 
under control if he is to perform his work adequately. " 
The very confidence which is reposed in him and the 
immunity from publicity which he enjoys may tend to 
make him professionally oracular. The traditions of - 
spells and incantations dies hard, and prescriptions are 
still made up in hieroglyphics. On the other hand, the 
unselfishness and devotion to duty which are the very 
hall-mark of the profession far outweigh any of the 
foibles which may be laid to its charge. It is perhaps 
in the medical man that the professional mind finds its 
finest sphere. At any rate I envy the physician the 
epithet which is peculiarly his own, and which gratitude 
and affection have bestowed on him, the epithet 
’ beloved.’ I have never heard of a beloved barrister or 
a beloved solicitor.” 


The Prussian Minister of the Interior has revoked his 
decree of December 20th, 1 933, described in the Journal 
of March 24th (p. 565), in so far as to allow anti- 
vaccination societies to resume their activities, but still 
forbids any public propaganda against vaccination as wen 
as the exhibition of medical certificates allowing exemp- 
tion from vaccination without medical examination. 
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SPECIALIZATION IN SPA TREATMENT 


BALNEOLOGISTS IN CONFERENCE AT 
HARROGATE 

The value of spa waters in liver diseases and- in skin 
affections, with special reference to the sulphur springs 
of Harrogate, was the subject of a medical conference 
arranged by the British Health Resorts Association at 
Harrogate on May 12th. The annual meeting of the 
Section of Physical Medicine of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was arranged to be held at Harrogate on the 
same date, with the result that a large number of 
balneologists and other members of the profession from 
London and elsewhere attended. The Yorkshire spa 
showed its usual hospitalities : a mayoral reception was 
held in the Winter Gardens, and the visitors were given 
the freedom of the Royal Baths, and inspected Harrogate’s 
latest amenity, the sun promenade and pavilion in the 
Valley Gardens. 

The Use of Spas is Diseases of the Liver 

The first of the two discussions, on liver diseases (with 
Mr. D’Oyly Grange, president of the Harrogate Medical 
Society, in the chair), was opened by Professor V. 
Langdon Brown, who reviewed recent advances in the 
conception of hepatic metabolism. He said that the know- 
ledge of the biochemistry of the subject had been ex- 
tended and made more accurate by three discoveries 
during the last ten years: the discovery of insulin, which 
had made the whole story of carbohydrate much clearer ; 
the discovery of the storage of certain haemopoietic factors 
in the liver, which had led to the practical rewriting of 
the pathology and treatment of the anaemias ; and the 
quite recent discovery of the influence of choline on the 
fat metabolism of the liver. The liver helped to prepare all 
three food materials — proteins, fats, and carbohydrates — for 
utilization by the tissues. Its antitoxic functions included 
the process of rendering a poison harmless by conjugating 
it with a protective substance, also the formation of harm- 
less glvcuronates after administration of camphor, mor- 
phine, and the like. The liver was credited with playing 
an important part in anaphylaxis. Again, it was the 
principle stored in the liver which was essential to the 
formation of normoblasts from megaloblasts. He then 
went on to speak of the external secretory and the 
excretory functions of the liver, and of the recent work 
on the gall-bladder. One way in which hydrotherapy 
could definitely help followed from the idea now enter- 
tained that infection arrived at the gall-bladder by way 
of its surrounding lymphatics quite as much as by ascent 
of the common bile duct, and a gall-bladder filled with 
stagnant bile would easily fall a victim. Professor 
Langdon Brown concluded by saying that in a recent dis- 
cussion on renal tests several surgeons expressed their 
willingness to abide by clinical signs alone. He himself 
was neither so bold nor so sceptical, but he urged that 
in Harrogate there were remarkable opportunities for 
scientific research into individual reactions to the thera- 
peutic measures available at the spa. 

Dr. J. \V. McXee said that simple cholecystitis was now 
stated to l>e the commonest intra -abdominal inflamma- 
tion. In its treatment outside spas it was customary to 
give magnesium sulphate bv the mouth in concentrated 
solutions. He thought that'spa treatment should be able 
very effectively to deal with the more chronic stages, or 
even with the acute stages, of this condition. With 
regard to the true bacteriology and aetiologv of chole- 
cystitis. for some reason the practice of duodenal intuba- 
tion had never gone to the length in this country to which 
tt had gone m others, the main reason being that a wron" 
duodenal tube was used, one which did not pass -easUv 
throngh the pylorus. To be able to examine direct films 
of the centnfugnhzed bile obtained bv the duodenal tube 
afforded the greatest information as to the diagnosis and 
possible treatment of cholecystitis. Many chronic in- 
flammations went smouldering on indefinitely In wh.v 
way could spa treatment come to the aid of the physician 
in these cases? Here he made a special reference to 


dietetics. In hepatic and biliary diseases the question of 
the diet of the patient was of the greatest importance, 
particularly in chronic cases. When the patient was under 
one's care in his own home the dietetics could be to eome 
extent controlled ; in the spa this was less easy, and he 
pleaded for a much closer co-operation in British spas 
between the doctor, -the patient, and the hotel manager 
as regards the diet of the patient undergoing the courses. 

Dr. Wilfrid Edgecombe (Harrogate) outlined the 
clinical aspects of the treatment of disorders of the liver 
by the spa methods there available. The treatment was 
based on tbe use of the old sulphur water internal]}", the 
application o£ liver packs externally, and the use of 
baths — the strong sulphur bath or the massage douche. 
The strong sulphur baths were extensively used in the 
treatment of liver affections by the spa physicians of a 
generation ago, but were not so commonly prescribed now. 
The spa physicians to-day made more use of the 
massage douches than of the sulphur baths, in alterna- 
tion with the liver pack. The Harrogate treatment of 
" congestion of the liver ” was strikingly effective ; the 
strong sulphur water had an almost specific action, the 
liver packs producing active counter-irritation and 
• reducing visceral congestion, the sulphur baths inducing 
a ‘determination of blood to the surface, and the massage 
douches accelerating interchange of tissue fluid. 

Dr. C. W. Curtis Bain (Harrogate) described some 
interesting experiments with the sulphur water and its 
effect on liver disorders. He mentioned that in cases 
showing marked enlargement of the liver he had not been 
able to satisfy himself that alcohol was a factor more than 
in other groups, and he put forward the suggestion that 
alcohol had no effect upon the normal liver, hut once 
there was a cholecystitis with a secondary hepatitis then 
alcohol became a poison to the liver. In a number of 
cases of varying degrees of disorder be endeavoured to 
assess the reasons for recover}-. Three factors should be 
taken into consideration: the spa atmosphere, the liver 
pack, and the sulphur water. He had carried out experi- 
ments, -mostly on himself, with the duodenal tube, and 
these had suggested that the cholagogic effect of the 
sulphur water (20 c.cm. of which was administered down 
the tube) was vers- similar to that of olive oil. Although 
his experiments were still incomplete, it could be said that 
sulphur water was a powerful cholagogue, perhaps the 
most potent in therapeutics : but it could not be said yet 
why it was potent. He went on to suggest that Harrogate 
waters might have specific properties lor the treatment of 
liver disorders. Nobody had yet produced, he said, any 
satisfactory evidence to show that sulphur water, taken 
internally, had an influence upon the rheumatic group of 
diseases, but if the primary effect of sulphur water was 
shown to be on the liver the result might be some much 
desired specialization among spas, and it would be 
possible to give an answer to the cynic who asked how it 
was that the waters of Bath. Buxton, and Harrogate were 
all so successful in curing the same diseases when they 
differed from each other as much as chalk from cheese 
Professor D. P. D. Wilkie (Edinburgh) laid it down 
that m well-established cases of infection of the biliarv 
passages with gall-stones surgery was the rational treat- 
ment and the only form of treatment whollv successful ; 
but if surgery was to be undertaken the prelirmnarv 
preparation of the patient was as necessary as the opera- 
tion itself. For many patients the operation was as great 
an ordeal as the beat race for the undergraduate, and 
uhat nould be said supposing a preliminary purge were 
the only preparation for the boat race? He referred to 
the diminishing mortality in cholecvstectomy, flue in 
part, no doubt, to increasing surgical experience, but in 
the mam to _ increased attention to tbe pre-operative 
regime, in which diet and exercises played an important 
part. Pro.essor Wilkie also mentioned that when 
cholaenua supervened benefit had been found bv ravin" 
diathermy through the lower part of the chest ; this was 
comparable to the liver pack given so effectiveiv at 
Harrogate He felt that in modern abdominal suigerv 
parhcularly of the biliary tract, it was needful to get 
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^\ith obstruction from stone or irritation due to stone, but 
with a disordered physiology which affected the liver, ' 

Dr. P. H. Manson-Bahr spoke from the point o£ view 
of tropical medicine, and mentioned incidentally that 
tropical medicine had now come almost to the end of its 
war against parasites. It had an armamentarium against 
the diseases with which it had-'to deal the like of which 
was possessed by no other branch of medicine. Nothing 
like the. same number of people were found returning 
from the Tropics with active parasites in their blood, and 
he humorously suggested that there was need for a new 
society for the preservation of diseases that were rapidly 
becoming, extinct 1 “Tropical liver , " however, was still 
a problem ; as to whether there was such a thing he 
quoted Sir Patrick Manson, who said that he himself had 
suffered from it in early days in China.. One would like 
to send many cases of tropical disorders to Harrogate, 
but he himself was not clear, as to . the advisability of 
sending people who had had properly diagnosed dysentery 
to Harrogate for after-treatment. It' was one thing to 
eradicate the parasite and another thing to irritate the 
intestinal tract. If the case was one of amoebic dysentery, 
and a cure could be promised, he did not think that 
after-treatment, should consist in douching out the bowel 
with large quantities of irritating waters. 

Professor Langdon Brown, in summing up the disens- 
.sion, endorsed Dr.- McNee's plea for more definite control 
over the dietetic treatment of patients while at spas. It 
was a common experience that patients who went to 
Continental spas were more, prepared to " toe the line ’’ 
in this respect than those who went to British spas, the 
reason being the lack at the latter of definite and 
authoritative regime. 

The Spa Treatment of Skin Diseases 

The second discussion, over which Dr. M. B. Ray, 
president of the Physical Medicine Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, . presided, was opened by Dr. S. 
Ernest Dore, . who remarked that, with some 'notable 
exceptions, it seemed to him that the present trend of 
opinion favoured the theory of exogenous causation of 
the eczematous, group of skin diseases. He doubted 
whether Harrogate practitioners would altogether subscribe 
to the view that eczema had its origin from external 
causes. Simple protection of the skin of patients so 
affected from all possible forms of external irritation was 
not enough to secure removal of the' disease, and in the 
more chronic cases some form of stimulating treatment 
by means of various local medicaments— including sulphur 
baths in suitable cases — combined, if thought necessary, 
with sulphur internally, colonic irrigation, or other 
measures, might be required. The question of the relative 
importance of the external and internal treatment of skin 
diseases was one which he would like to hear discussed 
by Harrogate practitioners with their unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of comparing the two. Dr. Dore went on to 
indicate on broad lines certain groups of skin diseases 
which were suitable for spa treatment. He uttered a 
word of warning against the indiscriminate and excessive 
use of sulphur in any cutaneous affection. He so often 
saw severe dermatitis and pruritus caused by its ill-judged 
or protracted application that he felt such a caution to 
be very necessary. Sulphur was a two-edged weapon, 
and Spartan methods of employing it were apt to react 
upon the practitioner as well as on the patient and the 
spa at which he was being treated. 

Dr. H. Haedin-Davis referred to the advantage of spa 
treatment in those skin diseases which were particularly 
associated with conditions of anxiety and neurasthenia, 
of which lichen planus was the most typical. This 
condition was one which, above all, did well when treated 
away from home, and preferably at a spa. He expressed 
himself in favour of the internal rather than the external 
use of the water. The eliminatory properties that 
Harrogate water enjoyed had a beneficial effect on many 
types of dermatoses which he thought far more important 
than the external employment of the 'various springs. 
Dr. F. A. Bearn spoke of skin diseases which he had seen 
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and treated during twelve years' practice at Strathpeffer. 
. Only two types stood out as giving really satisfactory 
results — namely, the so-called gouty eczema, and psoriasis 
arthropathica — and one was struck at once with the fact 
that these were not cases of skin diseases at all but skin 
manifestations of metabolic disorder. Dr. W. Bertram 
Watson (Harrogate) summarized the results of a long 
and varied clinical experience of the spa treatment of 
skin diseases, fully agreeing with Dr. Dore that the trend 
of present opinion favoured -the theory of exogenous 
causation of the eczematous group. Cases of psoriasis 
, which did best were those in which the eruption was 
widespread and neither progressive nor hyperaemic — • 
psoriasis inveterata. It appeared- that the proportion of 
cases of cutaneous disorders dealt with at Harrogate was 
declining over recent years. From the records of the 
Royal Bath Hospital five times as many skin patients 
were treated there in the first ten years of this century 
as in the last ten years. There were, however, fashions in' 
medicine as in everything else, and he believed that the 
pendulum would swing back. 

Dr. J. C. Buckley took up a remark of one speaker 
that in acute or subacute eczema water ought not to be 
applied ; yet he was under the impression that in these 
conditions they were told that sedative lotions were the 
proper treatment, and, after all, what was the basis of 
a sedative lotion but water with some slight mineral or 
organic mixture; and what was spa water but water of 
that character? Dr. Edgecombe said that in treating . 
these conditions a great deal depended on the soil as well 
as the seed, and this applied not only to cases’ of so-called 
constitutional dermatitis, but also to the whole group of 
the allergic type — the chronic urticarias. Patients in this 
group could be rendered less susceptible to the irritating 
agent by a course of internal treatment in addition to 
the external. . 

Dr. Alfred Cox, secretary of the British Health Resorts 
Association, before the discussion concluded, made a few 
remarks on the management of spas, and expressed the 
view that what the average member of the public wanted 
when he went to a spa for treatment was to be taken, . 
figuratively, by the scruff of the neck and told exactly 
what to do. British spas had doctors of great skill and 
experience, they had waters of proved value, but there 
was still something lacking in the organization and 
authority which they needed to cultivate. 

In the evening the Harrogate Medical Society were the 
hosts at a dinner at the Hotel Majestic. In reply' to the 
toast of the health of the British Health Resorts Asso- 
ciation, Lord Meston, the President, gave a brief outline 
of its achievements and intentions, and said that there 
was no desire on the part of anybody concerned to 
decry or depreciate the great thermal institutions of the 
Continent. There was much in Continental spas which 
was worthy of imitation, and a good deal to incite envy, 
especially the way' in which they were subsidized and 
patronized by, the State ; but it was felt that British 
resorts represented a great national asset of which full 
use had by no means been made. The Mayor of 
Harrogate (Councillor Newsome) mentioned that although 
the waters had been known for three centuries Harrogate 
as a town was comparatively modem, celebrating / this 
year, indeed, the jubilee of its incorporation. The recent 
provision of the new sun walk and pavilion was only 
part of an extensive scheme, which was to include a new 
pump room. ~ 


The Roy'al Waterloo Hospital is accessible for people 
living in some of the poorest parts of London and southern 
England, and the calls on its out-patient department have 
recently' become embarrassing in their number. Dur‘'_)S 
the past ten years the number has increased from 50,9/J 
to 83,680 per annum. Such an increase has made exten- 
sion an urgent necessity, and the 118th annual repo • 
refers to proposals for building on the further side c 
Waterloo Road, though no definite action can be ta ert 
till the scheme has been approved by' King Edward 
Fund, , • 
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The Liverpool Medical School 
In connexion with last week’s celebration of the centenary 
of the Liverpool Medical School (see p. 905) a brief record 
of its history has been prepared by Dr. A. A. Geiumell 
and published as a pamphlet. 1 The Liverpool Royal 
Institution School of Medicine and Surgery was founded 
in 1834, but ceased to exist ten years later, its work being 
continued by the Royal Infirmary School of Medicine. 
The origin of medical teaching in that town is actually 
traceable to 1789, when the requirements of the slave 
trade necessitated the testing of ship surgeon candidates 
by the medical board of the Liverpool Infirmary. There 
are definite records of lectures as far back as 1S11, and 
before 1826 the staff of the Infirmary, especially the 
surgeons, had private pupils who worked in the wards. 
Private teachers flourished in Liverpool in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. In those days students worked 
for about four years in the wards, and then went to 
London for a year of lectures and " walking the hospitals ” 
before they could sit for their professional examination. 
Although teaching was carried on in buildings on the 
Infirmary grounds, the cost of furnishing had to be met 
by tho lecturers, who each contributed £5 for the purpose. 
The lecturer in chemistry refused to subscribe, since he 
had already been obliged to rent the laboratory at the 
Royal Institution in order to start his classes. In 1S4G 
the trustees of the Infirmary assumed certain liabilities in 
respect of the outside repairs to the buildings and the 
supply of gas, coal, and water, but the remainder had 
still to be financed by the lecturers. A rata of the 
honorary staff for giving clinical lectures is first noted in 
1849, and a year later prizes were established in clinical 
medicine and surgery. In 1S52 the lecturers offered a 
gold medal to the best student of the year, and the com- 
mittee of the Royal Infirmary agreed to grant to the 
successful candidate a free residence in the house, with a 
free clerkship and dressership for six months. The 
Northern Hospital had been opened in 1S33, and some 
little time before 1852 pupils were admitted to it. In 
1857 the Southern Hospital, with one hundred beds, 
became recognized as a teaching hospital by the Royal 
College of Surgeons, hut the Royal College of Physicians 
did not grant recognition until 1S70. The Ro'val In- 
firmary School of Medicine steadily developed, and in 
1SS1 a charter of incorporation of University College was 
obtained, work commencing the next year on buildings 
erected on a site previously belonging to the Royal 
Infirmary. In 13S4 the College became a part of Victoria 
University with the Colleges of Manchester and Leeds. 
The dosing years of the nineteenth century saw great 
advances in all directions with the growth of modern 
medical science, and eventually the charter of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool was granted in 1903, establishing 
simultaneously a guild of undergraduates. Since then 
progress has been rapid, recent outstanding achievements 
iH-mg the reconstruction of the department of biochemistry 
m 1932. and of the departments of physiology and patho- 
lo£y last year. ' * 

Village Hygiene 

A Chadwick Public Lecture, entitled " Village Hvmene - 
INater supply ; Disposal of Refuse,” was given b v Dr 
Jane Walker C.H., o„ May 8th. at the Roval Society 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. She began bv statin* 
how much more attention had been paid to sanitation in 
ton ns t han in villages, and how little material there was 
for such a lecture. Indeed, Dr. Vivian Poore's Rara ) 
Wi^cnc was Stall the only stand ard work on the sublet 
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and that was published In 1S94. Dr. Vivian Poore was 
a great friend of the lecturer, and helped her in arranging 
the sanitation for her sanatorium in Suffolk for the open- 
air treatment of tuberculosis. The methods of refuse 
disposal, established in 1901, were then detailed .and the 
contemplated change to water carriage discussed. Reasons 
were also given which made such a change imperative, 
deplorable as they were. - The value of the dry system 
of sewage disposal, from a manurial point of view, was 
stressed, and the difficulties of dealing with large quantities 
of- refuse water were pointed out, also the fact that sewage 
must be diluted enough not to kill, but really to nourish 
plant life. The value of rain water and the importance of 
conserving it was dwelt on, and a method of rendering it 
pleasantly drinkable was described. The duties of rural 
district councils in providing pure and sufficient water for 
everyone, and the various Acts and by-laws with this 
requirement were touched upon. The lecturer mentioned 
the Homecroft Association, founded in 1926, which is 
interested in promoting rural dwellings on the margins of 
towns for industrial workers and giving them land enough 
to produce food for their own tables in their spare time, 
thus enabling them to live a healthy life. Dr. Walker finallv 
pointed out how a cottage could be kept clean and whole- 
some, and drew attention to the Leeds plan of providing 
new furniture and* bedding for their new housing scheme, 
thus preventing the charge being made against slum 
dwellers that they became such wherever they were. The 
four acid tests " lor hygienic arrangements in the 
country were: (1) Are they eflncient? (2) -Are they easy 
to use? (3) -Are they inexpensive in installation? (4) 
Are they sightly? 


Central Midwives Board 

At its May meeting the Central Midwives Board for 
England and Wales agreed to replv to a letter from the 
Ministry of Health that the Board did not consider that 
the new rules in Section E could be circulated in sufficient 
time to enable local supervising authorities, midwives, and 
any other bodies and persons concerned, to become' con- 
versant with them by July 1st next, and that therefore 
It would be glad if the Minister could see his wav to 
approve the existing rules until October 1st next’ on 
which date the Board considered that these rules should 
become operative. It was reported that the followin'* 
resolution had been received from the Queen's Institute 
of District Nursing: 


me central .Uidwives Board be asked to call the 
attention ol its members, representing the Society of Medical 
flicers of Health the County Councils Association, mod the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, to the number of 
necess.tous cases which are referred by doctors to midwiv« 
with a request that they should be summoned bv a medical 

m,d T* thP P Mients ha «= been under medical care 
and .u tier from complications clue to general illness which 
renders them unsuitable to be midivfves' cases.". 

It iras agreed to inform the London County Council 
in reply to a letter received from it : 

Rtde 70.— <„) That a midwife must not. except under a 
nwnt C Cr ? tr f n ^'- undertake operative procedure o^any treat- 
ment which us outside her province. .Vole -Theo„«tta 

srs^i str*? c r 5 ' uch 

of'the caw ' J S ° a th " f “ cts anJ circumstances 


‘ i c ncK * 0:1 her own rc-spoasibilitv r 

drUp u " ,c55 m thf - course- of her obstetric tra inimr whtth 
before or after enrolment, she has been thoroughly 

adn nitration o " th its '-ethSs 

aummiswation or application. .V<,7 ( .._The Ro.w , 

tae m bht e h Tlhe'Xe ***** ° f ** 

as treatment outside a" midwfleT pmvince '****** 
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the .results of the Council’s experience of the working of this 
treatment. ... 

Approval as lecturer was granted to Dr. Gertrude 
. Elizabeth Cuttle, Dr. J. G. H. Ince, Dr. P. G. S 
Kennedy, and Dr. J. V. O’SuUivan. 

Guy’s Hospital Radiographic Departments 

Sir Albert Levy, who is a governor of Guy’s Hospital, 
visited the hospital's radiographic departments on May 
9th to see the w'orking of. the new equipment which has 
recently been provided by a gift of £6,000 from the Albert 
Levy Benevolent Fund. Creating the fund in 1929 for 
the purpose of assisting hospitals and other charitable 
objects, and alleviating distress and poverty. Sir Albert 
Levy transferred to the trustees of the fund securities to 
the total value of £250,000, the deed of settlement pro- 
viding that, in addition to the annual distribution of the 
income received, the trustees should distribute the whole 
of the capital in twenty-five yearly instalments. The cash 
to be received and distributed by the trustees during the 
operation of the fund, therefore, will amount to upwards 
of £400,000. During the five years of its existence the 
fund has benefited a large number of important chanties 
of all kinds, and grants have also been made to individuals 
in relief of poverty. Upwards of sixty hospitals have 
received grants, in particular the Royal Free Hospital, 
where a wing, opened by Queen Mary' in 1932, bears Sir 
Albert Levy’s name, and Guy’s Hospital, where the radio- 
graphic departments have been entirely re-equipped at a 
cost of £6,000. At Guy’s 14,608 patients were x-rayed 
in ,1933 (23,377 photographic films and 5,361 screen 
examinations). 

Scotland 

Annual Meeting of the British Association 
The annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held in Aberdeen from 
September 5th to 12th inclusive, under the presidency 
of Sir James Jeans. Previous meetings took place in 
that city' in 1859,. when the Prince Consort delivered the 
presidential address, and in 18S5. On the present occasion 
Sir James Jeans will address the inaugural meeting on 
September 5th at 8.30 p.m., his subject being The 
New World-picture of Modem Physics.” There will be 
two evening discourses. The first, on September 5th, 
will take the form of a memorial lecture for the late 
president, Sir William Hardy, and will deal with the 
preservation of meat, fish, and fruit. The second will 
be delivered by Professor W. L. Bragg on September 10th 
on the exploration of the mineral world by x ray’s. It 
is also hoped to arrange an - evening symiposium on 
September- 1 1th on the general relation between science 
and the community. The Sections this year will be: 
mathematical and physical sciences, chemistry’, geology, 
zoology, geography, economic science and statistics, 
engineering, anthropology', physiology, psychology, 
botany, educational science, and agriculture. The presi- 
dential address in the Section of Physiology will be 
delivered by Professor H. E. Roaf on normal and 
abnormal colour vision, and there will be papers and 
discussions on nutrition in relation to disease ; food 
preservation ; and recent contributions to the physiology’ 
and pathology’ of the blood. Dr. Shepherd Dawson’s 
presidential address in the Section of Psychology will 
deal with psychology and social problems. In this 
Section there will be a joint discussion with the Section of 
Zoology on the interpretation of animal behaviour, and 
another joint one with the Section of Educational Science 
on some aspects of child guidance. Other papers and 
discussions will relate to perseveration and its testing. 


and the measurement of fatigue. In connexion with the 
annual meeting whole-day excursions will be made on 
Saturday, September Sth, to Inverness, Morayshire, Dee- 
side, the Grampians, - the Trossachs, and other centres 
of interest. The programme arid daily time-table of tho 
meeting will be forwarded in August to those who have 
intimated their desire to attend; and with it will be 
issued copies of The Scientific Survey of Aberdeen and 
District. Inquiries about membership should be addressed 
to the secretary, British Association , Burlington House, 
London, W.l. It is announced - that future annual, 
meetings will be held at Norwich in 1935, at Blackpool' 
in 1936, and at Nottingham in 1937. 

Victoria Hospital Tuberculosis Trust 
At the annual meeting of the Royal Victoria Hospital 
Tuberculosis Trust, held in Edinburgh, Sir Ralph-' 
Anstruther, referring to the decline in the tuberculosis 
mortality rate, said that this was due in part to the work 
of the Trust, for many years past. He believed that at 
the present time insufficient attention was being paid to 
the incidence of tuberculosis among children. Dr. A. H. H. 
Sinclair, President of the Roy’al College of Surgeons, 
stated that Southfield Sanatorium, managed by this Trust, 
was largely intended for the treatment of tuberculosis in 
its earliest manifestations, and one-quarter of the patients 
there were children. He had been, an assistant in the 
Victoria Dispensary in 1896, and the feature which dis- 
tinguished the work to-day from that of forty years ago 
was the attention now given to research. Professor 
! Sir Robert ‘ Philip, vice-president of the Trust, said that 
a curious idea was abroad that when the Government of 
a country took ■ an interest in a movement, voluntary 
effort might sink into the background. This was a great 
error. The Government had provided, as no other 
Government in the world had done, a tuberculosis scheme 
working efficiently throughout the country’ on - a uniform . 
pattern. Beyond this, however, there was -much work 
which could only fall to be done by such agencies as the 
Trust in virtue of the fact 'that the Trust was a free 
agent. Among other things, the Trust was concerned 
with educating public opinion and also doctors, and 
mitigating, as far as possible, the difficulties which over- 
took households when tuberculosis entered the doors. • A 
large measure of success in any campaign depended upon 
the intelligence department, and the Trust claimed through 
its research work to form a part of that department in 
the campaign against tuberculosis. Much success had 
already attended its efforts: during the past twenty-five 
years the tuberculosis mortality’ rate had fallen by 50 per 
cent. Dr. William Robertson, formerly’ medical officer of 
health for Edinburgh, said that the Trust had taught local 
authorities all over the country how their work should 
be organized. The report of the Trust for the past year 
points out that forty-six y’ears - ago practically nothing 
was done towards the control of tuberculosis. Since then, 
however, mortality bad fallen steadily. The Trust, while 
watching every part of the field, had decided to focus 
its energies especially upon questions attaching to the 
tuberculous child. The modem view was that infection 
occurred in -various ways during childhood, and this 
influenced the whole life of the individual. The child 
should be protected, therefore, first from the infection, 
and secondly’ from its more serious consequences, which 
might disturb health or cause death at any subsequent 
date. Research work at Southfield Sanatorium continued 
to be directed to the avenues of- infection and the channel 
of spread, and It was becoming more .and more clear that 
tuberculosis in the adult was simply a late consequence 
or end-product of the infection. With regard to diet, 
the committee, through long experience, had become 
convinced of the great value of fresh fruit and vegetables, 
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eggs, raw meat, fresh milk, and butter, with a limitation 
of certain carbohydrates. Each case, however, should 
be considered on "its merits— for example, . in intestinal 
tuberculosis the value of fresh tomato juice had been 
confirmed. The strict limitation of salt in many forms 
of tuberculosis had also been found beneficial. Investiga- 
tions had been renewed to determine the place of sheep s 
brains in the dietary. Observations on patients who 
were making slow progress on ordinary' diet showed that 
coincidently with the addition of brains noteworthy 
improvement occurred in respect of checking systemic 
and circulatory disturbance. The report appeals for help 
for research work, and states that the trustees of the 
late Mr. W. L. Stewart have allocated £750 to provide 
the salary' of a research scholar for three or four years, 
but that much more is required for prolonged investiga- 
tion, a sum of £5,000 being desirable. Appended to the 
report is considerable information concerning the handling 
of cases of tuberculosis, and the rules for the maintenance 
of health by tuberculous patients. 

Glasgow Post-Graduate Courses 
A summer session for post-graduate teaching has again 
been arranged rfnder the auspices of the Glasgow Post- 
Graduate Medical Association. The facilities will fall 
chiefly into two divisions : (a) general medical and surgical 
course, and (b) clinical assistantships. During the last 
two weeks of August and the first two of September a 
whole-time course, for which an inclusive fee is charged, 
will be conducted in some of the general and special 
hospitals. The course will include most of the subjects 
of interest to the general practitioner — the mornings being 
occupied with general medicine and surgical diagnosis, and 
minor surgery in the Royal Infirmary and the Victoria 
Infirmary, and the afternoons with special subjects in the 
special hospitals or departments of the general hospitals, 
two subjects being dealt with each afternoon. Clinical 
assistantships, which are limited in number, are available 
in the summer months as well as at other times. Full 
particulars may be had from the secretary, Post-Graduate 
Medical Association, The University, Glasgow. 

Central Midwives Board 

The results of the recent examinations of the Central 
Midwives Board for Scotland, held simultaneouslv in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, were as 
follows. Out of 165 candidates who appeared for the 
examination, 147 passed: -of the successful candidates 
twenty-five were trained at the Koval Maternity Hospital 
and twenty-one at the Elsie Inglis Memorial Hospital, 
Edinburgh ; fifty-six at the Royal Maternity Hospital, 
Glasgow ; five at Stobhill General Hospital ; two at the 
Eastern District Hospital ; one at the Western District 
Hospital ; six at Govan Maternity Hospital ; eight at 
Bellshill Maternity Hospital ; one at Barshaw Hospital, 
Paisley ; three at the Maternity Hospital, Aberdeen ; 
fourteen at the Royal Infirmary, Dundee ; and one at 
tlie Royal Infirmary, Stirling. 

Presentation to Darbert Doctor 
At a public meeting in Larbert on May loth a presenta- 
tion was made to Dr. John Gilfillan Ronald, who for 
forty-three years has been a medical practitioner in the 
district. The chair was occupied by Sir Ian Bolton, and 
a number of Dr. Ronald’s former assistants, now "prac- 
tising elsewhere, were present. The occasion was the 
centenary of the commencement in practice of Dr. Ronald's 
father ; the latter retired and was succeeded by his sen 
in 1591. The presentation was made on beha’lf of the 
community of Larbert bv the Rev. D. S. Mcrrow, and 
took the form of a silver loving-cup suitably inscribed 
and a cheque for £265. 


Reports of Societies 


SELF-ADMINISTERED ANALGESIA FOR THE 
MIDWIFERY OF GENERAL PRACTICE 

At the meeting of the Section of Anaesthetics of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on May 4th, with Dr. H. P. F adults 
in the chair, a paper was read by Dr. R. J. 
(Liverpool) on “ Self-administered Analgesia for the Mid- 
ivifery of General Practice.” The paper was accompanied 
by a film. , , , 

Dr. Minnitt began by a reminder of the great mental 
and physical suffering of women in labour. In the relief 
of labour pains three principles were taken: (1) the pro- 
cedure must be simple and inexpensive ; (2) there must 
be no danger to either mother or child ; (3) labour must 
not be prolonged by the means adopted. He was satisfied 
that his gas-air analgesia technique satisfied these require- 
ments. He used the term “ analgesia as indicating in- 
sensibility to pain without loss of consciousness. The 
gas-air analgesia apparatus which he demonstrated 
weighed, including face-mask, seven and a half pounds. 
The average consumption of gas was thirty-five gallons 
per hour, and analysis of the mixture inhaled showed 
approximately 35 per cent, nitrous oxide in air. The 
whole action was controlled by inspiration. The appara- 
tus was never intended for inducing anaesthesia, hence 
it was not applicable for such procedures as version, the 
application of forceps, or -any extensive repair of a tom 
perineum. The only important instruction was that 
whoever applied it must see that it fitted the face in an 
airtight manner. Scientific work showed that there was 
no danger to mother or child in its use, and electro- 
cardiograms taken before and during application bore 
out this fact.. The report of the medical officer in charge 
of the electrocardiograph department of the David Lewis 
Northern Hospital on six patients was that the electro- 
cardiograms did not appear to have been influenced to 
any significant extent as the result of the patient's ex- 
perience. The alterations in the mother's pulse and the 
ioetal heart rates estimated at approximately equal 
intervals during analgesia were within normal limits. He 
was unable to submit scientific evidence that labour was 
not prolonged, but the average length of the second stage 
in normal deliveries with gas-am analgesia for eighty -one 
primigravidae, making use o£ the analgesia for varying 
times from fifteen minutes to nine hours, including 
delivery, was one hour and eighteen minutes, - and in a 
total number of forty-seven multigravidae, making use of 
analgesia for varying times from fifteen minutes to four 
and a half hours, including delivery, the average length 
of the second stage was thirty 'five minutes. The inference 
was that the length of the second stage of labour was 
within normal limits. Finally, there could be no question 
about the relief from pain and distress due to the use of 
the apparatus: the cinematograph film demonstrated it. 
In his wards there was comparative quietude ; patients 
were less tired than formerly from their efforts at ex- 
pulsion-; and amnesia was produced, sometimes until the 
next day. patients averring that they did not remember 
anything about delivery. The report on the method given 
by the medical board of the Liverpool Maternity Hospital 
stated : " ■ 

■' From their own observations the members of the board 
are satisfied that the method does relieve pain without inter- 
fence with the progress of labour, and without ill effect on 
the mother cr child. The recent observations on the electro- 
cardiographic readings and the blood gases support the clinical 
fmdincs from, the experimental point of view, and it is ho^.-d 
that further work of this nature will lie undertaken. ' ' 

"The method is simple and safe ; the anparatU'T is pi-tab'c- 
and admirably adapted for use in domiciliary work i- th» 
ham.s of any v. rib trainee! midwife. Arrangt-mt nts have 
already been made for the instruction o: nurses in the adminis- 
tration c.l this form of analcvsta. and it is ho--d rha* -he 
method will be introduced into district vo-k'm the ren- 
future." " 

Dr. Johv Ela:: spoke of having used the method fer 
141 cases at tV.ilhrase Hospital. Barnet. There were five 
lauurts, He made a practice of getting the apparatus 
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going and assuring himself that the patient was all right, 
after which she was able to carry on. No premedication 
was used, though one or two of the patients had had a 
little morphine earlier in the labour. In his opinion the 
method was the greatest advance that had been made in 
order to bring the advantages of anaesthesia in labour to 
those women who' were attended only- by midwives or 
nurses, or even busy general practitioners. . 

Miss Lloyd Williams (Royal Free Hospital) said that 
■ the apparatus had been in use at her hospital for three 
weeks, and during that time it had been used on twenty- 
nine cases, all but one of which were primiparae. All 
except one received some form of sedative treatment 
beforehand. In twenty-seven of the cases the gas-and-air 
was given only for the second stage ; in the other two 
it was given also at the end of the first stage. In the 
twenty normal cases there was good analgesia in nine, 
fair in six, and poor in five. Though gas-and-air was a 
good analgesic, she and her colleagues did not feel that it 
was adequate to tide" the woman over the actual birth 
of. the child, therefore in most of their cases' some anaes- 
thesia was used — in' most, chloroform. 

Dr. Gejimell (Liverpool Maternity Hospital) said that 
it should be emphasized that the method of self-adminis-. 
tration left the doctor's hands free ; the instruction to the 
patient as to its use could be carried out while the doctor 
was preparing his hands. The use of the apparatus 
certainly lessened the voluntary resistance of the patient, 
and so tended to shorten the second stage. He had 
speciallv noted the restfulness of the mother between 
the pains, and that at the end of labour she was much 
less tired than had previously been the case. He did not 
foresee any emergencies, except total failure of the appara- 
tus ; the larger problem would be as to how midwives 
could obtain the use of the apparatus, the cost being 
beyond their private means. 

Dr. Hilda Garry (Liverpool Maternity Hospital) said 
that Die use of' the apparatus -by hysterical patients was 
sometimes difficult, but in the great majority of cases the 
analgesic was" administered entirely by the patient hersell 
during delivery. In many there was complete amnesia, 
and the woman would say she had no pain. She did not 
think that perineal tears were more frequent or_ serious 
with the apparatus than without it. She had conducted 
121 cases at the Liverpool Maternity Hospital, and in- 103 
there was good relief from pain. These included three 
forceps deliveries, all after prolonged ^second stage, the 
patients receiving analgesia up to the time of the general 
anaesthetic. The eighteen poor results were classified 
under tardy administration, dislike of gas, non-coopera- 
tion, hysteria, and other causes. 

Dame Louise McIlroy said that her view was that the 
period of most acute pain was at the end of the first 
stage • even the passage of the head did not cause quite 
so much pain' as that. The majority of the cases at her 
hospital had light chloroform, or ether, or gas-and-oxygen 
when the head was passing over the perineum The great 
point in this apparatus was the self-admimstenng factor, 
though it should not be used, she thought, without super- 
vision either by doctor or nurse, as she would hesitate 
to re<mrd it as completely foolproof. She hoped the 
apparatus would be produced cheaply ; it would be 
interesting to know that various hospitals were trying it. 
It seemed likely to solve the problem for the midwives of 

pjj. k q Rivett reminded the meeting that more than 
half the confinements in the country were conducted by 
midwives without a doctor, and this, would be a boon to 
them The machine described had been used at Queen 
Charlotte's Hospital for three weeks, on twenty-five cases. 
About half the patients said that they had no recollection 
of the birth of the child, and nearly half sard the pains 
were very much relieved, though they did remember the 
birth There had been no delay in the second stage of 
labour ; if anything, the apparatus shortened the second 
sta«e at the same time reducing the patient s i voluntary 
response to the progress of the child's head. From what 
he had seen of the apparatus he had nothing but prawe 
for it Miss Kelly spoke of her experience of the 
apparatus in eighteen cases, in only three of which was 
ft unsuccessful. Two of the three were very hysterical 


women who could not be persuaded to help in any way. 
Dr. Waddy su’d he had seldom found the ordinary anal- 
gesia sufficient for the delivery of the child's head. He 
also expressed some anxiety about cases when the heart 
was not very strong, as the midwife was not likely to-be 
able to deal with the emergency which might happen at 
thd height of the -pains. Dr. IVrigley believed that the 
widespread use of such an apparatus would ensure a much 
greater number of normal deliveries. '• - - 

Dr. Mixnitt, in reply, said that, he had tried a number 
of patients with a small dose of scopolamine, but it seemed 
to make them too drowsy, and that might delay the pains. 
There were two conditions in pregnant women which, with 
gas, produced cyanosis — namely, serious heart disease and 
lung disease — and a midwife should not allow cyanosis 
when using this apparatus without calling in a doctor; - 


THE GALL-BLADDER IN VARIOUS ASPECTS 

A meeting of the Clinical Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine on May 11th, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Bernard Myers, was devoted to. the consideration of the 
gall-bladder from various aspects. 

Anatomy and Congenital Abnormalities 

Professor H. H. Woollard, in discussing the anatomy 
of the gall-bladder, said that in some mammals the gall- 
bladder was absent. It might be absent or present in 
closely related members of the same genus. These varia- 
tions were somewhat obscure. It had been stated that it 
was the intermittent feeders who possessed a gall-bladder, 
but not much value need be attached to that distinction. 
In those animals which had not a gall-bladder, such -as the 
rat, the bile from the liver was a much more concentrated 
liquid than .that which occurred in animals with a gall- 
bladder ; therefore there seemed to be an intrahepatie 
concentration pf the bile. He reminded the meeting of 
the general position and anatomical relationships of the 
gall-bladder. It had been suggested that the adjacent 
relationships, such as the pressure of the abdominal wall 
or the respiratory excursions of the liver, might have 
something to do with the emptying and filling of the 
gall-bladder, but the speaker considered it improbable 
that any of these structures were concerned. Very great 
variations were possible in the normal anatomy. The gall- 
bladder might be buried within the liver. In one in 3,000 
it showed a tendency to be double. A host ol anatomical 
variations were present with such frequency that one could 
not well talk about a normal structure, and it seemed 
clear from radiological studies that none of these anatomi- 
cal variations was of any importance ; it was always 
possible, whatever the variation, for the gall-bladder to 
empty itself sufficiently. The musculature of the gall- 
bladder was poor, not arranged in any regular strata , 
outside the muscle wall there was a perimuscular layer 
in which blood vessels and lymphatics were abundant. 
The movements of the gall-bladder had been intensively 
studied. It had been said that nobody had. ever seen « 
contract or had observed peristalsis within it but, despite 
this, there could be no doubt that the gall-bladder did 
contract and that the 'contraction was associated with a 
relaxation of the sphincter of Oddi. Various drugs,, suen 
as pituitrin and pilocarpine, would stimulate the gal: 
bladder, as would ingestion of foodstuffs, or even the 
anticipation of food, such as cream and yolk ol egg. 
also the circulation of chemical substances. It aPP ear £ 
that the movements were initiated in the first instance uv 
nervous reflex, and subsequently maintained by chemi c< 
activity. The speaker showed examples of the anomaliw 
in the hepatic duct system ; some 320 variations bad been 
described, and it was impossible to reduce them mw 
classification. One had simply to be prepared for almo> 
anything. 

Physiology, Pathology, and Clinical Aspects 
Dr. Charles Newman said that the function of the 
gall-bladder was twofold : concentration, and e p ) • 
and filling activity. The important question was 
was added to the bile and taken from it during us > 
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in the gall-bladder. Hie /act that the gall-bladder did 
empty was accepted by everybody. The nervous 
mechanism was o/ some importance, the vagus being the 
stimulating nerve .to ’the muscular' apparatus. Strong 
stimulation of the vagus caused spasm in 'the muscle. 
The strongest muscle in the biliary system was the 
ampulla, but mucous secretion from the walls of the 
bile ducts would produce a very high pressure in the 
'system — much larger than the gall-bladder could produce 
or the ampulla could withstand, even when in a state of" 
spasm.- The abnormal physiology of the gall-bladder 
was very much the same whatever the disease of the 
biliary tract — that is to say, the effect of spasm of the 
ampulla or stasis of the biliary system was very much 
the same whatever the cause producing it— hence the 
extraordinary similarity of the symptomatology in gall- 
bladder disease. He believed that cholecystitis, if suffi- 
ciently definite to be diagnosed, should be treated by. 
operative procedure, and not by medicine. The only 
difficulty was to be certain of the diagnosis of' chole- 
cystitis, which might be classified into three groups — 
namely, acute, chronic with gall-stones, and chronic with- 
out gall-stones. The patient with genuine chronic chole- 
cystitis usually suffered from flatulent dvspepsia. The 
bile recovered with the duodenal tube, ’apart entirely 
from the information obtained as to the way in which 
it was expelled, was of some value in showing whether 
the gall-bladder was inflamed or not. Cholecystitis was 
a suhserous inflammation, and not a submucous one. 
The theory of gall-bladder infection had passed through 
certain phases. The original suggestion was infection 
with B. coli which had got into the gall-bladder ; then 
it was thought to be staphylococci, and again strepto- 
cocci, and now there was a verv strong return to the 
original doctrine that the agent was usualiv B. coli. The 
way in which the organism got there presented an equally 
difficult problem ", so little was known concerning it 
that it was not worth quarrelling over the subject. Dr. 
Newman went on to discuss the nature of the gall- 
stones, and the arguments that the pure cholesterol 
stone might be due to metabolic changes. He felt him- 
self that it was probably produced by very mild infec- 
tions of the gall-bladder. Cystic duct obstruction was 
the conditioning factor for the production of excessive 
calcium in the gall-bladder. Carcinoma of the gall- 
bladder was commonly supposed to be due to gall-stones, 
but one-third of the cases of carcinoma were found in 
stone-free gall-bladders, and it was much more iiWdv on 
stattstii.il grounds that both gall-stones and carcinoma of 
tiu- Kali-blatiaor were due to cholecystitis, and not the 
can mom n. of the gall-bladder to the gall-stone^ It was 
said by many people that the gall-bladder was never 
palpable, and while Dr. Newman did not wholly agree 
with this he thought that sometimes the clinician "felt 
a single segment of the rectus and thought it was the 
gnii -bladder, largely because his clinical sense s*u tested 
that the patient was likely to have a distended' oah- 
blndder. 

Radiology 

Pr. H K. Gv.mhi; Hodgson di*cnss«d the radio'.o-ical 
npp aranee*. Radiology never would take the place gf 1 
routine ilimrat methods ; its real purpose «--« anc iliaa- ! 
and U was not the spearhead of the diagnostic a Act’ 
He demonstrated how far it was possible to- ,h- 1 

logit to assist in the diagnosis of vathoV-’r-l 
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was largely a test of physiological capacity, in contrast to 
the almost wholly mechanistic nature of the opaque meal 
.examination. In cholecystography a very careful tech- 
nique was essential, the word “ technique ” including the 
previous preparation of the patient. The main physio- 
logical factors governing examination must be strictly 
observed. Forty-eight hours previous to the examination 
the patient should take a purgative. On the following 
day a control radiograph should be taken on a large film, 
to include the. area of the lumbar and the lower dorsal 
spine. The patient should be carefully instructed to hold 
his breath, as the slightest movement made the faint 
shadow of a gall-stone invisible. The radiogram so taken 
should be carefully examined for renal calculi or any 
condition of the lower dorsal spine which might lead to 
error. The patient should take a prescribed meal in the 
evening, and half an hour after the meal the.dve should 
be given. The patient should then be required not to eat 
or drink ary tiling until the radiogram was taken fourteen 
hours after the ingestion of the dye. A further radiogram 
was usually taken at sixteen, or eighteen, and sometimes 
at twenty hours. It was in eighteen to twenty hours that 
the maximum degree of concentration was reached. With 
the aid of a number of radiograms Dr. Hodgson discussed 
the r-rav findings, and closed by remarking that chole- 
cystography was still a young subject, and much had to 
be learned. 

Surgical Aspects 

Mr. A. J. Walton* said that, although cholecystitis was 
a common cause of formation of stones, cases of acute 
cholecystitis were rarely seen to-dav without stones. He 
thought that one ought to be verv charv of dir, snoring 
cholecystitis without stones unless' it had a very short 
history and had arisen more or less in the course of some 
acute infection elsewhere. If the condition appeared to be 
quietening down in a few days one was justified in 
watching it and seeing how- it progressed, but if it became 
worse, then operation was necessary. Hne operation of 
preference was cholecystectomy, but if the patient was 
gravely ill cholecystostomy as a palliative misfit have to 
be undertaken. Chronic cholecystitis was a condition 
much too frequently diagnosed, and- much too frequently 
operated on. If the patient had chronic cholecystitis 
he would ultimately develop gall-stones, and until th- 
stones did develop, as a general rule, one would loA 
nothing by treating the patient medically, ar.d the patient 
was in no grave danger. The danger today was in havin' 
Cholecystitis too easily diagnosed -and too 'easily operated 
on. If the medical treatment failed to give benefit the 
patient would probably develop gall-stones, which Arou'd 
make the diagnosis more assured. Many ol the cases 
wrongiy diagnosed as chronic cholecystitis were in In- 
due to altered- function of the gall-bladder. He discus Ad 
the formation of the stones, mentioning that he had Ion" 
maintained, on clinical grounds, that the pure chok-siAc! 
Store was not metabolic. This was indicated bv the Ac 
that K was always m its outer layers amorphous, that It 
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carcinoma of the common ducts . (eight male and 
twenty female). Of the eighteen cases of ' carcinoma 
of the gall-bladder twelve were without stones, and 
in the twenty-eight cases of carcinoma of the ducts 
twenty-one were without stones. These twenty-eight cases 
were referred as follows: ampulla, nine ; common duct, 
six ; junction, ten ; hepatic duct, three. He would not 
agree with Dr. Newman that one could not feel the gall- 
bladder ; he had felt it in dozens of cases. It was very 
interesting to watch a patient admitted to hospital with 
acute cholecystitis. During the first day , there was 
pyrexia,, but after a day or two the temperature fell and 
the condition improved, and then the gall-bladder could 
be felt. The symptom which was perhaps most helpful 
in diagnosis was the character of the jaundice. Inter- 
mittent jaundice in the case of a patient who had jaundice 
in the presence of gall-stones led to a combination of 
orange and'" red colours in the skin, which was un- 
mistakable. 

Medical Treatment of Cholecystitis 
Dr. A. F. Horst said that he believed chronic chole- 
cystitis to.be 'the most common organic cause of in- 
digestion. He stressed the enormous value of cholecysto- 
graphy if combined with palpation. One of the most 
important signs of gall-bladder disease was to find the 
point of tenderness at what one took to be the gall- 
bladder, and it was useful to have one's opinion of the 
location verified or otherwise by the- .r-rav picture. He 
made a plea for the greater use of. the duodenal tube, 
which revealed many cases of what he would call medical 
cholecystitis in 'which the cholecystograph was perfectly 
normal. He did not quite agree with the way m which 
Dr. Newman had dismissed the question of infection, and 
he believed that the finding of B. coli in the bile was oi 
the greatest importance, particularly if, by careful exam- 
ination of the duodenum before the magnesium sulphate 
was given, it was found that B. coli were absent from, 
or present only in very small numbers in, the duodenum 
as compared with very large numbers in the concentrated 
bile. He believed there was a large class of cases of 
cholecystitis which were curable by medical means- 
cases 'in which the cholecystograph was normal, but m 
which there was some abnormality in the bile. In these 
cases biliary drainage by magnesium sulphate every morn- 
ing olive oil before meals, and large doses of hexamine, 
with sufficient alkali to prevent the hexamine from being 
broken- up in the bladder and having an irritating action 
there, was very likely to result in clearing up the 

° °Th e ' °re m a i n d e r . of the meeting was devoted to the 
exhibition of cases and photographs bearing on the subject 
under discussion. These were shown by Mr T. Holmes 
Sfilors (for Mr. Mortimer Woolf), -Dr. Charles 
Newman, Dr. J. E. A. Lynham, and Mr. R. Rutherford, 
and a number of specimens were lent by St. Bartholomew s 
Hospital and the Royal College of Surgeons. 


NON-TUBERCULOUS PULMONARY FIBROSIS 
IN CHILDREN 

At a meeting of the Society of Medical Officers of Health 
on April 27th, with the president. Dr. Stanley Banks, in 
the chair Dr C. D. Agassiz opened a discussion on the 
relationship of measles and whooping-cough to chrome 
inflammatory conditions of the chest. „ ,, 

Dr Agassiz said that since the work of Clarke, Hadley, 
and Chaplin in 1896 comparatively little further work 
had been done until recently, but radiological and tuber- 
culin tests had enabled them to diagnose the condition 
at a much earlier stage. He emphasized the importance 
of cyanosis as showing the considerable lung involvement 
that must be present before cyanosis wad produced 
Uiough Uie physical signs and x-ray findings might not 
lead 8 one to suspect the extent of the disease. Cough 

dySPn t° e m a ; and stfanT he IS flatter with 
those^fmmd^ when°the child was suflering from pulmonary 


tuberculosis, stressing the variety -of ‘ the adventitious 
signs and their inconstant character. In the majority 
of cases the attacks of bronchitis or bronchopneumonia 
to which these children were subject ' were attributable 
to a previous attack of measles, whooping-cough, or 
pneumonia. Dr. Agassiz drew attention to the mild 
febrile attacks to which such patients were liable, and 
to the concurrent radiographical findings." In his opinion 
the inflammatory condition in the lungs during these' 
attacks was in the form either of a consolidation affecting 
the vesicular portions of the lungs or of a peribronchial 
inflammation. 

Dr. G. Jessel said’ that intermittent or chronic cough 
was a frequent compjaint among -children seen by medical 
practitioners, and a number of such children were referred 
by them to tuberculosis officers and seen either at the 
dispensary or at home. The illness had often been pre- 
ceded by an attack of measles or whooping-cough, but 
this was not invaluable. In 1933 he had examined 282 
children on ■ account of chest symptoms, and eighty-three 
(29 per cent.) gave a history of measles or whooping- 
cough : 221 were non-tuberculous, and sixty-three (2S per 
cent.) of them had a history of measles or whooping-' 
cough. Of the eighty- three who had had these diseases 
five -(6 per cent.) were suffering from pulmonary tuber- . 
| culosis, and -fifteen (18 per cent.) from non-pulmonary 
[. tuberculosis — that is, 24 per cent, were found to have 
' tuberculosis in one form or another. Of the 199 children 
with no history of measles or whooping-cough four (2 per 
cent.) h ( id pulmonary tuberculosis, and thirty-seven 
(18.5 per cent.) non-pulmonary tuberculosis — that is, in 
20 per cent, there was tuberculosis in one form or 
•another. From these figures. Dr. Jessel concluded .that : 
(1) in children who had had measles or. whooping- cough 
there was a slightly increased incidence., of tuberculosis 
over those who gave no such history, although the 
difference was not statistically significant ; (2) that this 
slight increase was in the direction of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis ; and (3) there was no apparent difference in the 
frequency of non-pulmonary tuberculosis, whether the 
child had had measles or whooping-cough or not. He 
then discussed the radiology of tuberculous and non- 
tuberculous conditions of the lungs. 

Dr ] E McCartney, in introducing the pathological, 
aspect first outlined briefly the histology of the lung, 
particularly with reference to the terminal bronchioles. 
He then dealt with the different types of pneumonia— 
namely, lobar, lobular or bronchopneumomc, and the 
interstitial variety. The type of consolidation in measles, 
he said, was of the interstitial variety, often with cblitera- 
tive bronchiolitis. Bronchiectasis was caused by a com- 
bination of several factors: mechanical, due to inspira- 
tion in partially occluded bronchi, and to weakening o.t 
muscular and elastic tissue in the bronchial wall ; infective, 
the result of retained secretion ; and fibrotic, the sequel 
of contraction of connective tissue. These various factors 
combined to produce a vicious circle, with the rgsultani 
bronchiectasis and fibrosis met with in later childhoin. 
Dr McCartney said that these and other sequels .01 
measles could be avoided if the disease were attenuated 
bv the prophylactic use of human convalescent serum or 
adult human serum. He advocated widespread publicity 
for the advantages of attenuating the seventy of measles, 
and said that provision should be made for the extensi 
employment of adult serum for measles contacts . 

Dr. T. S. Westwater, commenting on the factors con 
tributing to the development of a respiratory sequel o 
measles: said he had found it was the younger child iiho 

was the more likely to be affected. Equally important, 
however, was the child's previous history. In a senes o 
cases with lung trouble after measles, 42 cent.-v. __ 
found to have had a previous respiratory infettion. 
was possible that minor degrees of vitamin deficien y 
accounted for the child's susceptibility to pu^onaiy 
fection and it was important to realize that mea.u 
directed only towards the prevention and attenuation 
acute infections such as measles would be insufficient^ 
preventing chronic lung disease. The prophylaxis i 
condition lav as much within the sphere of infant net 
as in fever hospital practice. 
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Dr. J. N. l)onmr. nurecvl with Dr. WYstwatvr that 
prophylaxis mictu larprly rot in mati-mity and vh\b\ 
well arc work in pTPvintuv; aviUnrivtOMs ot xho rachitic 
type, ns well ns with Dr. MrCnrtncy's 5ugcc>ricm «{ pro- 
thiciny attenuated attacks rt the diseases by adult or ; 
convalescent scrum. . \ 

Dr. V. Free wax said that, according to l’rou-M>nr Hams. ■ 
a febrile disturlwnce such as acute bronchitis or broncho- ■ 
pneumonia inUrfered with Umy growth and left a star « 
which could bo non radiographically . One might there- 
fore expect that a child subject to repeated acute and \ 
subacute exacerhitious would sufur conri<i , *nihlt’’ inter- 
ft rence in its growth and general nutrition, and that 
growth would certainly W delayed. In a large number 
of cases he had examined, those suffering from respiratory j 
catarrhs tended to be below normal in height and weight, j 
while the proportion of such catarrhs was vtty small in , 
those above average weight and height. 

The President said that the relatively common disease 
of pulmonary fibrosis in children of school age was still ; 
confused with phthiri*. which was a rare d:-' a>'* at this • 
age. At one time the term “ pre tuberculous " was j 
applied to * these children. When sanatorium sch». mrs i 


were established by local authorities there arose a ten- 
dency to drop the* prefix in ord« r to obtain sanatorium 
treatment for the children. With his colleague Dr. J. H. 
Weir he had investigated one hundred such cases. In 
42 i*t cent. Pirqutt and Mantoux tests were negative. 
Ultimately a diagnosis of chronic pulmonary catarrh or 
fibrosis, or what might now be termed dry bronchiectasis, 
was reached in Gfi |kt cent.: the apparent starting-point 
wa« s«*vere measles or whonpmp-coujih in sixt} and 
bronchopneumonia in six. The remainder, except one, 
were aDo found to 1*** Minding from non -tuberculous .con- 
ditions, the single exception being a case of pleurisy with 
effusion. The immediate hop'* lay in the prevention of 
s»*v«'tc meadi-i bv th»* wid^pnad use of adult serum by 
the gvnerd practitioner in the com* of known contacts 
under the age of 5 year*. Tie* association of seven.' 
measles and whooping-cough with malnutrition or 
avitaminosis, including riclnts, required investigation. 
Healthy, wdbnourishtd children rarely suffered severely 
from invades or whooping-cough. The ultimate ideal, 
though doubtless remote, for the prevention of pulmonary* 
fibrosis might be nothing less than the raising of the stan- 
dard of nutrition of the whole of the infant community. 


Correspondence 


The Method of Medical Care i 

Sir. — I have jus; read with great interest the editorial j 
whiclv appears in voar issue of April "lit. 1934. pace Pifi. ' 
on " The Method of Medical Care " in which reference is j 
made to an abstract a{ a meeting on the socialization of ) 
medicine, recently held in Philadelphia. 

In the first column of your editorial you seem to indicate j 
that the Board of Trustees of the American Medical J 
Association and its official staff do not truly voice the ! 
opinion of the Association. For this assumption there is j 
not the slightest support. The policies presented by the j 
Secretary of the Association,' Dr. Olin West, by myself j 
as Editor, and by the Journal of the American Medical j 
Association, which is the official publication of the 
American Medical Association, are policies officially 
adopted by the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association which can be found in its proceedings. 
The House of Delegates of the Association has gone on 
record officially as opposed to state medicine in all its 
forms. Until the House of Delegates changes its point of 
view, the Journal of the American Medical Association will 
continue to present that point of view. Inasmuch as 
you urge that the Journal of the American Medical 
Association should always present the official view 
from Great Britain as presented by yourself and vour 
associates in the British Medical Association, it would 
seem only reasonable to ask that you observe the same 
courtesy in relationship to the American Medical Associa- ! 
tion. j 

It is wholly with a view to avoiding some of the diffi- ) 
culties which admittedly exist in the British scheme of ) 
affairs that we have pointed out these weaknesses from i 
time to time. Indeed, you yourself in the last para- | 
graph of your editorial list a number of weaknesses j 

which apparently you have found impossible to over- 1 
come. j 

May I say again that the official policy of the American ; 
Medical Association is to welcome experimentation in new 1 
forms of medical practice always with the understanding, 
however, that such experimentation conforms to the 
principles of medical ethics and does not represent an 
exploitation of the medical profession by commercial 

interests or by politicians.— I am, etc., 

Chicago, April soth. Morris Fishbeijt. 


Strangulated Hernia 

Sir. — I have read Mr. Wood Bower's article {Journal. 
May 5th, p. 757), advocating the use of local analgesia in 
the treatment of strangulated hernia, with nothing but 
pleasure. He also advises its use in the operation of 
" radical cure,” quite apart from the complication of 
strangulation, but apparently limits this advice to patients 
over 45 years of age. Why? It is certainly quite as 
good in the ca«e of adults of any age, and I have used 
it so for many years with altogether admirable results. 

As Mr. Power says, the necessity for operation in almost 
all cases of heniia does not seem to have been sufficiently 
stressed, and there must lie many thousands of people 
walking alxv.it London every day wearing more or less 
inadequate trusses. Even In the cases where the truss 
is effective and correctly in place, they do not understand 
the necessity of wearing some support while in bed and 
when bathing, and do not realize the care needed to keep 
the subjacent skin clean and in good nutrition. Cases 
have come to me with coils of bowel in the scrotum, and 
the ordinary spring truss pressing more or less over the 
inguinal canal, with the skin chafed and excoriated. 
Fortunately the spring had lost its tension long ago. or 
the result would have been more disastrous still. Mr. 
Power is unwilling to lay the blame on' the general 
practitioner, and he may or may not be right. At am- 
rate the sale of trusses should be forbidden by law, except 
on the order of a m* dice.! practitioner, and the latter 
should see the instrument fitted in person, and give full 
instructions about its use, after fully realizing that he has 
accepted a grave responsibility in ordering one at till. 

When we come to the question of treatment of an 
apparently strangulated hernia, I am afraid that I cannot 
altogether agree with Mr. Power on several important 
points. It is obvious that he dislikes the idea of taxis. 
Why not be dogmatic, and say straight out that no 
general practitioner should ever ‘attempt taxis in .the 
patient s home provided a surgeon is within anv reason- 
able call, or a hospital within any reasonable distance? 
This will clarify the matter at once. Then Mr. Power 
reluctantly allows himself to put a time factor of safety 
of four or five hours, while prohibiting the use of taxis 
altogether in femoral hernias. It is not always easy for 
a good surgeon to distinguish inguinal from femoral cases 
in the presence of strangulation, and we have all me* 
with cases where a patch of bowel was more or less 
| necrotic m two or three hours, and an occasional ca«- 
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where the constricting agent was a .band in the hernial sac 
itself. ■ 

But Mr. Power makes his worst mistake in the priority 
he gives to taxis over the manoeuvre to which he gives 
only second place ' after taxis has failed. This is a very 
bad error. When called to a case which he diagnoses 
as an. early strangulated hernia, there is only one 
piece of advice -that should be given to a general 
practitioner : 

Raise the foot of the bed about three feet from the floor 
by pushing a small table or other*object under this end, and 
apply a partly filled hot-water bag (which should not be too 
heavy) over the. part, carefully interposing some soft woollen 
material to prevent bums, and ease the weight. Send for a 
surgeon or a hospital ambulance, and give a small hypodermic 
injection of morphine. 

Even if reduction has apparently taken place before 
one or the other reaches the house, the patient should go 
to hospital, where he is under observation, and more time 
can be given to a really adequate skin preparation. It 
offers a belated chance of doing a job that should have 
been done long ago, and no man should be given the 
chance to endanger his life by delay again.' 

In treatment Mr. Power advocates the use of the 
stomach tube when regurgitant vomiting is occurring, 
with gastric lavage. It may be a quibble, but I prefer 
..to pass - the small-calibre duodenal tube, not troubling 
about lavage, and connect this to a low negative pressure 
bottle, the patient being kept in a slight Trendelenburg 
position, and the tube fixed in place as long as there is 
a regurgitant tendency. In long-standing, badly shocked 
cases slow infusion of normal saline solution with 
0.5 c.cm. of i in 1,000 adrenaline solution to each pint' 
should be run into each axillary region from -a suspended 
' container while’ the operation is in progress and for. 
twelve hours after removal - to the ward. Mr. Power 
uses kerocaine 1 per cent, I have always used novocain 
0.5 per cent,, and find this quite strong enough, but I 
combine it with 1 in 150,000 adrenaline chloride. 

But I think his method .of reaching the deep tissues 
of the cord and the . internal ring in the presence of 
strangulation is horribly dangerous. No doubt he has 
acquired great skill in the method, but most surgeons 
will find it much safer and just as efficient to lay bare 
the- external oblique aponeurosis first, 'clear the pillars 
of the ring in front, if possible, and pass quite a blunt, 
short-bevel needle from the external ring region upwards 
and outwards beneath the aponeurosis, and then inject 
about 10 c.cm. all down the canal. Mr. Power describes 
his own method of performing a " radical cure.” if neces - 
-sary combining ablation on the one side. Well, there are 
many methods,- and some of them very good, but any 
of them will fail unless the aseptic technique is meticulous 
and adequate relaxation of the parts maintained with 
properly thought-out support during the first three or four 
weeks. Old people must be kept propped up, and got 
into an easy-chair after a few days, or the death rate 
from pulmonary complications will remain definite. — 

I am, etc., 

-Roy Huckell, M.D.Melb., F.R.A.C.S. 

London, \V 2, May 8th. 

S IRi Mr. R. Wood Power, in his article on strangulated 

hernia in the Journal of May 5th, mentions two 
methods of non-operative treatment of strangulated hernia 
—taxis and postural methods. These are discussed as 
separate lines of treatment. Yet it is possible to combine 
the two. The patient lies with his buttocks on a pillow 
on the side opposite to the hernia, the face and shoulders 
are turned towards the. bed, the legs are flexed after a 
hand is introduced over the swelling in the groin, and 
taxis is applied. I have found this manoeuvre to be 


successful where taxis as ordinarily applied on the supine 
patient has failed. Perhaps it is the combination of better 
relaxation of the abdominal muscles and decreased intm- 
abdominal tension, with the additional pull of the gut 
ascending in the abdomen, on the strangulated part which ' 
brings about the reduction. — I am, etc., . 

St. Peter’s (Whitechapel) G - NoRMAN Clark, F.R.C.S. 

Hospital, May 7th. 

Sir, — Mr. Wood Power, in his very’ important article 
in your issue of May 5th, urges that to prevent strangu- 
lated hernia; .with its consequent appalling mortality, 
There is a way, and only one, by which we can eradi- 
cate this mortality ; that is a radical cure of the hernia 
as soon as it appears.” 

- " 'Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished,” but 
we are not the only parties in carrying this highly’ desirable 
state of affairs into effect. No steps can be taken without 
the co-operation and consent of our patients, and it is 
useless to shut our eyes to the fact that 'there are 
thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, of men walking 
about to-day with inguinal hernia, varying from a small 
bubonocele to scrotal hernia the size of a foetal head or 
more, who are fully aware of the danger of strangulation, 
and yet have not the slightest intention of submitting 
to a radical cure. No amount of argument seems, to 
convince them. Why? There are two reasons. (1) Many 
are terrified at the thought of an operation or anaesthetic. ■ 
(2) Many, possibly the majority, simply cannot afford the 
time. This applies to medical men, busy city men, and 
those of the working class alike. 

Hitherto there has been only one method of cure of 
inguinal hernia— namely', by operation, with its attendant 
loss of valuable time, and, only too often, actual loss of 
employment. Most of the latter class of patients woul4 ' 
be only too glad to be cured if it did not necessitate this . 
more or less lengthy period of incapacity, and many' of 
the former would accept any' cure that avoided the 
dreaded operation or anaesthetic. This is shown by the 
truly remarkable .commercial success of the purveyors 
of so-called hernia cures without trusses," in spite of 
their obvious futility' (vide advertisements in the lay 
press). 

There is a method of radical Cure without operation for 
selected cases, the value of which has been demonstrated - 
conclusively by workers in other countries, especially' the 
United States, where Dr. Ignatz Mayer of Detroit is the 
leading exponent. This is the injection method of cure 
of inguinal hernia, which is steadily ” growing in favour, 
though we do not hear of many British practitioners ’ using 
it” ( Medical Annual, 1934, p. 227). This method I 
described two years ago in the British Medical Journal 
(July 2nd, 1932), and it is a remarkable fact that the 
only opposition to it comes from those .who have never 
seen it carried out, or have only' seen one case, and that 
a failure, and on this they base their judgement. My 
experience in this method of treatment, since the publica- 
tion of my article, has only' served to confirm the opinion 
I then expressed, that it is sound and quite safe, and it 
also has the great economic advantage that it can b e 
carried out without interference with the patient's em- 
ployment. 

It is. of course, only possible to use this method m 
cases where the hernia is completely reducible, and can 
be controlled by a steel spring truss, and there must ’be 
few completely reducible hernias that -cannot be so con 
trolled. I have still to see one. The method has been 
used by Professor Bratrud of the University of Minnesota 
for the last four years. He is enthusiastic about it, an 
tells me that it is well received by the medical profession 
there. It is also on trial at the May'O Clinic, althoiig 
so far only in cases considered quite unsuitable for opera . 
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tion on account of heart or chest condition*, t - *’ 11 ' 

than inguinal hernia must, of lourse, submit to ojtm >< n. 
— I am, etc.. 

, <tr (troKCu B. Drustr. i.rav. 
London. W.t, >Uv 11*. = T ’ 1,11 


SlR.- 


Tlte Control of Obesity 

-It mav lie of interest to report a personal expm- 


1 have 


• n ixampi 


cnee of Dr. Douthwaite's reducing diet No. t {/on rr.nl. 
April 21st, p. 701). Commencing on April 21st. wh'ii 
weight in clothe? was 13 st. 11 lb., the following b a. 
record of weights day by day: April 22nd, 13 st. ‘.Mb. ; 
April 23rd, 13 st, 3 lb. ; April 24th, 13 st. 7 1b. : April 
23th; 13 st. 7 lb. : April 20th. 13 st. Bib.; April 27th, 
13 st. 4 J lb. — a loss of 0 to 7 lb. in a week. Hie full rigidity 
of the diet was relaxed on April 2Sth. and an addition 
of a little butter and sugar allowed. Tin- k'"- of w« ight 
was 1 to 2 lb. in seven days. the final weight on May full 
being 13 st. 3 lb. 

From the above it will lx- seen that the diet h remark- 
ably efficient in reducing weight gradually ami steadily, 
but I would hesitate to describe the proCi-ss ns pbasailt or 
the diet as satisfying. Physical lethargy was marked and 
mental concentration difficult, so obsessed wa« the mind 
with the constant thought of food. “ Tlie [vines of 
hunger was no longer an empty phrase — the sight of 
such a name as Hungerford was sufficient to intensify the 
almost constant gnawing and sinking. Sleep was broken 
and restless : I dreamt of beer though I was not nccii'toim-d 
to drink it. An almost identical record of the sensations 
of starvation was broadcast recently by one ol the sur- 
vivors of the siege of Hot. Unfortunately, too. 1 hail 
just read Jack London's epic of starvation, I . one of Li/e . 
and was able to appreciate wbat surely must have leen 
personal experience. 

It is in providing the s< n«alion of satiety that such 
a diet as Dr. Douthwaite's is so unsatisfactory: tm.it 
and fresh fruit arc poor substitutes for sugar and fat 
in this respect, and vegetables arc little, if any, Ntter : 
but the slowing down in the loss of weight since the 
addition of these constituents is proof that on ess () { 
these is essentially the cause cf most ca«cs of olvsitv. 
Life has worn a rosier aspect since the addition of a 
little sugar nr.d fat, and it is here that 1 would disagree 
with Dr. Douthwaite and contend that it is better to be 
fat and laugh than to diet and lx- miserable.— I am, etc., 

London, May full. M.D. 


„{ large families th- members of 
which have been brought up in comfortable circumstances . 
have led normal healthy liv.-, without umlue mental 

stress or anxiety or physical strain, and have not 

overindulged in fix*!, alcohol, or tobacriv—ami yet neatly 
ivirv member, and sonu trim- txery member. who reached 
the age of 30 or upwards has died of cerebral liaerno.- 
thage or myocntdi.,1 di gem ration the result of high blood 
pressure. To ipiote one instant r only of hereditary trans. 
minion in a smaller family. 

Two brothers., A and 11. who were marri-d, died of 
-at«.p!.xy" at tin ages' 5S and f-S re-j.ctit.ly. 

w );t i consii !» rutiTv si*** i 

<K«u^>s i^r*- Hhr vifa «T»^T Jn'tn 
vtmnfcrM iJ-iujititt r 'u*- r* »* 
miuc of o t* br.tl 1n»:r. 


A, 

two foils and tw 
c-ui^r v*h<» thv 
<iM*. Onr t»f the sons ha* 
thui:*- ;»t a little over 50 : tl»* 


Heredity and Hypcrpicsia 

Sir, — H ypcrpiesin, which is such a common disorder 
of modem life, has been attributed to a variety of causes : 
of these, prolonged mental and physical stress has perhaps 
the greatest support. Other suggested causes are: over- 
indulgence in food, alcohol, or tobacco j auto-intoxication 
from teeth, tonsils, accessory nasal sinuses, colon, or 
genito-urinary tract ; gout ; and nephritis. That arterio- 
sclerosis and high arterial pressure are symptoms of 
chronic nephritis is, of course, well known to everyone. 

Few, if any, writers have drawn special attention to 
the factor of heredity. Perhaps most of them have mad- 
their deductions mainly from the study of cas« seen' in 
hospitals or consulting rooms, the 'report of whose 
family history- is often vague and uninstructed Having 
been engaged in family practice for more than forty years 
I have had ample opportunities of examining ' various 
members of the same family. , Many of these dated from 
the middle Victorian period, when birth control was 
practically unknown and large families of ten or a dozen 
were quite common. As a result of this experience 1 am 

"h£U^ SS * ^ «* 


oth-r son and il.hr d.mghtrr S-otbi -nth r from hyjwrpwM.. : 
the young* r lUucktir (who ri-*mhl- the mother) ha* norm d 
bl.xvl J.rv -m. . IV V wife dw,l of phthisis. leaving mi* 
and rhrie daughters, lit* time daucl.Hr- ilinl «‘t pulmonary 
tub- re!*- a* xoung wi*tn*n. Hi** sou (who re-rmbiid th* 
f.ith* j) dinl i*ffbral ha< tr.orih.igi- at 50. His hh“l 
je's-urr Lad l«<n abnormally high for »*vrral yr.rjs. 

On the otlwr iund. 1 have known other large families 
sum*, tnemb-rs of width have had exceptional mental 
stress and worry, and otlu rv who have had considerable 
physical strain— and all of then have find practically 
normal blood jirm-vur*' throughout tlirir lives. 

Alcohol is lilt* n considered to lx- a contributory rails-. 
It is difficult to s*e what grounds there are for this: 
alcohol is a vaso-slilator. The first symptom of a slight 
overdo-e is usually flushing of the face. 1 Iiave hardly 
* vi r sen) chronic ahoholie addicts with high blood 
pressure ; g-n* rally it is notably subnormal. Hvp< rpiy-i i 
app-urs to Ik dicidedly mote common among total 
abstainers or very moderate drinkers tiian among 
alcoholics.— 1 am, etc., 

iUniutrr 51. Brows. M.D., F.H.C.S. 

\V< ninny. M*v tit. 

Kpitloniiology of Influenza 

Sir, — In your issue of March 24th (p. 533) Dr. Howard 
Wise refers to the pajK-r ol Dr. Torrens (February 17th). 
and attempts to associate the jveriedic invasions of Korop'.. 
and other parts hv influenza with the periodic silting up 
and overflowing of a certain large river in Asia. Now, to 
bring up a theory sueli as Dr. Wise has done the facts 
on which he l>a*es his argument must be correct, other- 
wise his whole argument falls to pieces. 

Dr. Wise suggi-sts that in the pandemic of 1318 the 
usual route of invasion was- closed on account of the 
privations of war, and that it arrived in Kuropu “ via 
tlie Cape," making its first appearance in Spain— her.ee 


the term " Spanish influenza." As one who has been 
practising in the Cape for many years, and who was in 
Capetown during the i pidemic, I am able to write with a 
first-hand knowledge of the epidemic as it affected this 
part of the world. . 

bor some weeks before a single case was seen in Cape- 
town w-c knew of " Spanish flu " by means of the daily 
papers, and tried, as far as we knew how, to prepare for it. 
(Any preparation we made was utterly useless.) The 
first cases, curiously enough, appeared in Johannesburg, 
where the occupants of a mine compound suddenly siic- 
cumbed. This invasion was later traced to a boat 'which 
had arrived in Capetown from Europe, but the infection 
had missed Capetown and gone straight to Johannesburg 
appearing a few days later in Capetown. The first 
authentic case that I saw was about September 27tli 
long after the epidemic was raging in Europe. After this 
date the deluge came, and X ' believe that the Cane 
Peninsula suffered more severely in this epidemic than 
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any part of the world, except some parts of India. 
“ Black October ” is still very well remembered in this 
peninsula. The invasion of Central Africa (Nyasaland, 
Kenya, Uganda) came later, than in South Africa, and 
only when things were beginning to quieten down here. 

Dr. Wise is incorrect when he states that “ the disease 
was spreading in South and West Africa .before it reached 
Europe." The reverse is, however, true. South -Africa 
received its infection direct from Europe, and in its turn 
passed on the disease to other parts of the continent. 
As the epidemic of 1918 definitely did not arrive In 
Europe by way of the Cape, and as the ordinary routes of 
invasion from Asia were' closed, according to Dr. Wise, 
because of the war, it seems possible that Spanish flu 
originated in Spain! On the. other hand, I am not at all 
convinced that the war was a barrier to invasion. Rather 
would I. credit the war and war conditions with easing the. 
way for a direct spread of infection from one country or 
continent to another,, and therefore, if. the epidemic were 
of Asiatic origin, all conditions were at that time, favour- 
able for a world-wide spread: — I am, etc.. 


Capetown, April 19th. 


Edward E. Wood. 


Silicosis and South Wales Colliers 

Sir, — As a radiologist practising in the South Wales 
coalfield, it- would seem to me that a few observations 
on this important subject would not be out of place at 
this juncture. Discussion has been fast and furious as 
to the causative agent, to the findings of the boards, and 
to the great prevalence of the disease among the miners 
of this area. - 

From my standpoint it matters little whether the cause 
of the condition be silica or sericite, so long as there is 
a definite increase of fibrous tissue formation in the lungs. 
Further, there seems to be little mystery why there are 
so' many cases of silicosis in this part of South Wales 
when the full facts are known. Among the coal miners 
it is the custom to have deductions made at the colliery 
offices oh behalf of the medical men in the district. This 
has manv advantages, and also many disadvantages, both 
for the doctor and for the mine worker. One of the 
advantages, so far as I am concerned, is that the work- 
men can have a roentgenological' examination if the familj 
doctor is doubtful of the patient's condition. Silicosis is 
the fashionable disease in this area at present. The result 
is that a great many men have been examined and that 
a more or less systematic examination (x-ray) has been 
made of those men who have worked in the mines for 
several years. 

It is probably safe to state that more colliery workmen 
have been x-rayed in this area than in any other part 
of the coalfield ; hence more cases -of silicosis have been 
found than in anv other areas where no such examina- 
tion has been carried out. This, it would seem, is part 
of the reason why there are many more known cases 
in this area than in any other part of the country- Mhat 
the results of similar examinations would yield as regards 
silicosis in the other coalfields it is impossible to state 
until such examinations are carried out. 

All that can be said is that there would appear to be 
more cases in South Wales than in the other parts of the 
coalfields. The returns of the Registrar-General need 
not of necessity be very accurate. Professor Kettle 
(British Medical Journal, February 10th. 1934 p 2o4) 
states that the specimens sent to him were nearly always 
those of infective silicosis, and the infecting organism was 
most coramonlv the tubercle bacillus. This statement is 
much more reliable than any returns of the Registrar- 
General. There would therefore seem to be no difference 
between the silicosis found in South Wales and the type 


of silicosis as commonly accepted. I can find no roentgeno-. 
logical difference between cases of silicosis in South Wales 
and cases seen by me in the Belgian coalfields. 'Further, 
as soon as the silicotic\ receives his compensation all 
interest is lost in his case until his death and post-mortem 
examination. The results of the examination show the 
cases to be typical of pn'eumonoconiosis. _ '* 

Unfortunately I did not keep an accurate record of all 
the cases examined by me during the past year, as my 
findings are sent on to the local, medical men. I can, 
however, trace some fifty-eight patients, all of whom arc 
suffering from pneumonoconiosis in one stage pr another.’ 
Some of the number refused to be examined by the board, 
as partial compensation of about £1 per week is a very 
inadequate -sum to meet the necessities of -life. These 
men prefer to continue at work regardless of the cost to 
their health, as they refuse to be compulsorily retired 
with partial compensation and no further hope of any 
employment. There are therefore more cases of silicosis 
than have been either examined or passed by 'the board. . 

A few notes on the fifty-eight cases would probably be of 
interest. For my own purposes the stages of the disease were 
divided into three as follows : first stage, five cases ; second 
stage, twelve cases ; third stage, forty-one cases. 

First Stage. — Koentgenologically, this stage shows an increase 
in the prominence of the hilum shadows, with some slight 
haze and very fine lines containing fine granular ‘deposits. 
This condition is, as a rule, confined to the right lung field. 
(Patients were advised to continue at their ordinary work.) - * 

Second Stage. — This stage naturally falls into three sub- 
divisions: (a) early, ( b ) medium, and, (c) late.- This is the 
commonest stage seen, and is characterized by a definite 
distribution of small opacities, somewhat rounded, varying 
in sizes and densities. These opacities are at first seen in the 
hilar region of the right lung field ; they spread outwards and 
downwards in a fan-shaped manner ; the condition spreads to 
the left lung, and a typical picture of the disease is one, in 
which both lung fields are occupied by numerous irregular 
granular deposits — more extensive in the right lung field than 
in the left lung field — with a fine network-like arrangement 
of fibrous tissue. This network gives rise to numerous pseudo- 
cavities. (Some of these patients continued at work ; others 
were advised, on account of their shortness of .breath, age, 
etc., to be examined by the board. Some had full compensa- 
tion. while others obtained partial compensation.) • The 
findings of the board were in my opinion all that had been 
anticipated, with the exception of one case. * This man 
received partial compensation only : I should have awarded 
him full compensation. v ' 

Third Stage.— {a) Medium, and {b) advanced. In tins 
stage the larger granular opacities begin ‘to fuse into large 
irregular masses, best seen in the region of the hilum, and as 
a rule more marked in the right lung than in the left lung. 
The process continues until two or three masses may be seen 
in the right lung field, and one or two m the left lung field. 
The diaphragm, is definitely flattened, irregular, and shows 
sharp peaks. Although these large opacities are to be found 
as a rule in the hilar area, they arc occasionally found 
subapically. Finally, the opacities occupy the larger part 
of both lung fields. (All these cases have been examined 
by the board.) - . 

Differential Diagnosis . — This is from pulmonary, tuberculosis. 

In silicosis both lung fields are affected almost to the same 
degree — the right a little more than the left. The condition 
principally affects the middle and inferior parts of the lung 
fields. The distribution, size, and form of the indivi ua 
spots are more even, while there is a deformity ° 
diaphragm. The granular deposits are denser, and are con- 
nected together by a fine network-like arrangement ol immu 
tissue, giving coniotic lung a definite lacework-bke a PP®! 
ance with numerous pseudo-cavities. There is also 
marked difference between the roentgenological findings • 
the physical condition of the patient, whose only comp- 
is shortness of breath ort exertion, while any haemoptjsi 
as a rule, transient and inconsiderable. 

In the cases under consideration (late second and U 
stages) all the men have received compensation. 
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ages vary from 36 to 64 years, and the men ^ een 

engaged in the mining industry from twenty o 1 ' 
eight years. Two were engaged -as colliers for some two 
years, and then became shot-firemen. Several^ stated 
that they had never worked in a “ hard-heading. Their 
family histories were good— no relatives were, or are, 
suffering from tuberculosis. With the exception of one, 
who had several years previously suffered from pneu- 
monia, all were free from any chest complaint up to one 
year previous to the roentgenological examination. In 
only one family were two’* members suffering from 
silicosis ; while in another instance, of two men who had 
been working across each other for several years, one 
showed advanced disease while the other showed no 
evidence of any disease. — T am, etc., 

Archibald Harper, L.M.S.S.A., 

Diploma in Radiology, Anti cancerous 
, - Centre. University of Liege. 

Ammanford, Wales, April 30th. 


tuberculosis of the lungs is now a rar j t > • , 

reactors should be carefully watched and bmldin^uptrea 
meat advised. If there is any loss of weight. or shouh 
the child become easily fatigued, an x-ray examination of 
the chest should be recommended. Through our efforts 
the community has become tuberculosis conscious. AduU= 
are consulting their physicians more frequently; and cases 
are becoming diagnosed earlier and therefore more easily 
cured. We are hopeful that the time is not far distaru 
then tuberculosis of the lungs will be entirely era ica c 
— I am, etc., 

„ , . . , B. C. Hardiman, 

Fort William, Ontano, Canada. 

April 17th. . — — 


The Tuberculosis Problem: Canadian Experience 
Sir, — I have been much interested daring the past few 
months' in letters written' on the tuberculosis problem, 
especially that, of Dr. F..R. Waldron. May 1 submit the 
following with reference to the campaign for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis among our school children, and its 
results in the- city of Fort William, Ontario? 

Our city has a very cosmopolitan population of about 
25,000. The public school attendance (ages 5 to 15 years) 
is about 4,000 ; the secondary' school attendance (ages 
15 to 20 years) is 1,500. The problem of prevention of 
■ tuberculosis among school children first came prominently 
before the Board of Education about three years ago, 
when one of our -teachers was a victim of this disease and 
one of .our high school pupils succumbed soon after 
graduation. As the milk of our city is all pasteurized 
before being consumed bovine and bone tuberculosis are 
unknown. We therefore centralized our efforts on the 
prevention of tuberculosis of the lungs. 

May I state at the outset that our school teachers and 
other employees undergo a yearly medical examination. 
A set form is supplied for this purpose, having special 
reference to tuberculosis of the lungs. For health purposes 
our schools are divided into three zones, supervised by 
three school nurses working in conjunction with the 
medical health officer and under the direction- of the 
Board of Education. Illustrated lectures on the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis have been given by both local doctors 
and school nurses at the schools. Radio addresses have 
also been given and printed matter distributed. All our 
public school children have been examined, and suggestive 
signs of incipient tuberculosis reported to the parents 
Contacts and suspects -have been tabulated and the intra- 
cutaneous skin test given. Positive reactors have been 
noted, watched, and advised." If deemed necessary, x-ray 
photographs have been taken by a specialist, the’ plater 
interpreted, and reports given at a minimum cost. For 
parents unable to afford this service the fee is provided 
by a local charity, any positive reports being sent.to the 
family doctor or the medical health officer. To date 
about 600 have been given the tuberculin skin test, about 
5 per cent, showing a positive reaction. Forty-five x-ray 
photographs have been 'taken, of which three contacts 
showed incipient tuberculosis. These were given suitab’c 
treatment and excused school for six months. • Thev are 
now restored to perfect health. 

Our experience shows ( 1 ) that the Mantoux test is 
reliable ; (2) that it is not necessary to have such a high 
percentage of x-ray plates taken ; (3) that infected tonsils 
and adenoids, enlarged heart, or quiescent fluid or pus in 
e lungs may be mistaken far tuberculosis ; and (4) that 
we are getting fewer positive tuberculin tests, and that 


M.D. 


The Cancer Problem 

Sir. — I t does not seem likely that Dr. Cramer, in his 
reference to the review of Mr. Lockhart-Mummery s and 
mv own books on the cancer problem, would have denied 
so' emphatically that cancer increases with, civilization 
unless he has given the subject serious consideration and 
is prepared with evidence more definite than that which 
he mentioned. 

1 . He surelv accepts the view commonly accepted that 
among human beings cancer seldom makes its appearance 
until middle age or afterwards. According to Sir George 
Newman the proportion of those who live to 55 years or 
over has risen from-10.6 per cent, in 1900 to 15.3 per cent, 
in 1929, or nearly 50 per cent. Nor is it possible to attri- 
bute this increase to anything but improvements in our 
methods of civilization. Can Dr. Cramer say how this 
advancement in age and in civilization can be reconciled 
with his statement that cancer is not also increasing? 

2. In attributing the rise jn the death rate from cancer 
to improved methods of diagnosis does Dr. Cramer take 
into consideration not only those instances in which death 
from cancer was formerly put down to other causes, but 
also those which at one time would have been wrongly 
certified as cancer? . 

3. Then again, increase in cancer deaths is not the 
same as increase in cancer, for many more cancers are 
now eradicated than was the case thirty years ago. 
Hence it seems by no means unlikely that those saved 
fiom death by modem treatment more than balance those 
additions to the death statistics which are due to modern 
improvements in diagnosis. Cancer may be increasing in 
prevalence year by year while the death rate from cancer 
is stationary or diminishing. 

4. Advancement in material civilization implies the 
invention of an ever-increasing number of appliances, some 
of which- — for example, tar products, x~ rays, radium, 
dentures, tobacco, alcohol, arsenic — are carcinogenic. 
Another cause of cancer — syphilization — is also notoriously 
a product of civilization. Can Dr. Cramer explain how 
it is that the increase of these exciting causes of cancer 
in a civilized community is not attended by an increase 
in cancer? This anomaly can hardly be due to a decreased 
resistance to cancer-producing agents on the part of the 
civilized, for the -testimony of various authorities, medical 
and lay, seems decidedly to favour the view that savages 
are more and not less resistant 'to the cancer-producing 
effects oi stimuli.. 

Among much other but more controversial evidence in 
favour of the Hew that cancer is rapidly becoming more 
prevalent are- some recent figures collected from - the 
records of the post-mortem room at Guv’s Hospital. 1 
These tend to show that whereas from 1904 to 1913 the 
average yearly figures were sixty-nine cancers of various 
types, from 1924 to 1933 the tiumber had risen to a yearly 
average of 102; or an increase from 10.7 per cent, to 
19 per cent, of post-mortems. — I am, etc., 

Reading, May i ith. - Hastings Gilford. 

* Guy's Hospital Gazelle, Arril 2 Sth, .1934, p. 193 
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Sir, — I n the review of my book The Origin of Cancer, 
which appeared in your issue of May 5th, your reviewer 
starts with the statement: " The fact that cancer is 
much more frequent among civilized than savage races," 
etc., " is one of the outstanding features of the disease." 
ft might reasonably be inferred by anyone reading the 
review that I had expressed such an opinion in the book, 
whereas my opinion is the exact opposite. The actual 
statement in the book is: " It seems at least reasonable 
~ to conclude that were it possible to collect equally reliable 
data from all parts of the world, the statistics would show ■ 
that "after making proper allowances for tile number of 
individuals living per 1,000 at a given age, etc., the cancer 
incidence varies very . little geographically or racially." 

I notice that Dr. Cramer has in to-day’s issue drawn atten- 
tion to this matter, but I should like to make it quite 
plain that I had expressed no such view in my book. 

I am much interested in Dr. Harry Campbell’s criticism 
of one of the views expressed in my book — namely, " that 
man and his domestic animals have not been subject to 
the law of natural selection for thousands of years." 

I had not meant to suggest that the elimination of the 
unfit had entirely, stopped, but that the process had been 
so seriously interfered with that the unfit were no longer 
entirely eliminated or ’ prevented from passing on their 
unfit characters to succeeding generations. We have very 
strong evidence of this in the number of persons exhibit- 
ing hereditary defects at the present day, such as cleft 
palate, hereditary blindness, mental deficiency, haemo- 
philia, deaf-mutism, etc. One can hardly doubt that if 
natural selection had been acting in the natural way such 
defects would have been quickly eliminated, instead of 
which the number of persons exhibiting such defects is 
increasing. Where natural selection has full sway only 
perfect individuals-would have any real chance of survival, 
the rest being quickly eliminated. The individual members 
of any family of wild animals show very little variation 
either in .appearance, ability, or character. Modem 
civilization tends to preserve individuals with hereditary 
defects, and allow them to pass on their mutated genes to 
succeeding generations in ever-increasing numbers. When 
man began to civilize himself and his domestic animals 
he put a bolt in the machinery', which prevented it from 
functioning properly, and unless he can find a way out 
by other means he must inevitably pay the price of his 
interference,— I am, etc., 

London, VV.l, May 12th. J- p - Lockhart-Mummery. 

.■%* There was no • suggestion in the review that either 
Mr. Lockhart-Mummery or Mr. Hastings Gilford was 
responsible for the opening statement. — E d., B.M.J. 
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Poisoning by Ground Ivy 

Sir, — I think the case mentioned by Dr. Aitchison 
Robertson (May 12th, p. 872) must have been one of 
idiosyncrasy. I have handled this plant for many years, and 
so have the men employed in my garden, with no harmful 
results, nor have I been able to come across any such 
cases. But I have found an infusion of the bruised herb 
of the greatest value in the treatment of that particularly 
distressing prurigo that often accompanies the later stages 
of cancer, especially the abdominal forms. I got the idea 
from a country girl, servant to a well-known London 
practitioner. He, was kept awake by the itching ; there 
was no rash. She said that in her part of Kent an 
infusion was used to allay this sort of trouble. We got 
some,' made au infusion with boiling water — two handfuls 
of the herb, well bruised, to the pint. The result was 
relief, good sleep, and a grateful patient. Another case 
in a consulting surgeon to one of our leading hospitals 
had the same excellent result. Our country folk used to 


dry the plant and make tea with it. It was used in the 
acute ophthalmia in horses resulting from injury. A leaf 
was put under the lid, and the carters said it was a good 
remedy. About this latter idea I " hae ma doots," hut 
of the former I am sure.— I am, etc., . - 

F. William .Cock:, M.D., F.S.A. 

AppJedore, Kent, May I3th. 


Maternal Morlalily 

Si R > — Some weeks ago a popular daily paper published 
an article entitled " Maternal Mortality ’’ by a " Famous 
Gynaecologist." This article . aroused a good deal of 
interest in both medical and lay circles at the time. 
Having read the contribution iri question, to me one fact 
seemed very* obvious — namely, that the famous gynaeco-’ 
legist was simply quoting from textbook writing on the 
subject. The suggestions made in the publication were 
the well-worn ones, familiar to every student of public 
health, and incorporated in the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Act, J918. It is interesting, therefore, to see 
what influence the adoption of the above Act has had 
during the past fifteen -years on the maternal mortality 
rate. 

In 1918 the maternal mortality rate was 3.79 ; in 1933 
the rate was 4.32. It follows that in so far as the Act 
is a measure to reduce maternal mortality it has failed.' 
It seems to me that the subject must be approached on 
different lines if any headway in reducing deaths in 
confinement is to be made. 

It must be obvious to all medical men that no amount ' 
of improved training in midwifery', for students, nurses, 
K etc., and no amount of increased theoretical knowledge, 
will help towards reducing maternal mortality so long as 
midwifery' is practised as it is at present (that is, as 
practised by the majority of general practitioners).' The 
general practitioner is fully aware of the dangers associated 
with interference at a confinement, but in order to keep 
his practice he must placate the midwife and the patient's 
friends, and so he often interferes without adequate assist- 
ance, and before the conditions for interference are ful- 
filled. As a general practitioner, I believe the adoption 
of the following scheme would reduce maternal mortality'. 

1. Compulsory notification of pregnancy' and a fee for such 
notification. 

2. The "practitioner, when notifying the pregnancy, to in-< 
dicatc whether he is willing to be responsible for the con' 
finement or wishes the local authority to be responsible. 

3. By such a selection the doctor can retain those patients 
uho are able to pay him a composite fee to cover ante-natal 
care, etc., while he can pass on to the local authority those 
patients unable to pay such fee. 

4. Local authorities to provide whole-time medical .‘officers 
for the care and delivery of expectant mothers so referred 
to them. 

5. Local authorities to circularize all notified cases concern- 
*ing (n) health in pregnancy, fb) the desirability of allowing 

the doctor to choose the midwife, (c) the importance of being 
patient in labour and of leaving the conduct of the confine- 
ment to the doctor’s decision. 

6. Such ^circularization will do much to stop the craze for 
hasty delivery— which, usually, implies bad midwifery. 

7. It is important that the doctor should choose the, mid- 
wife ; in this way the meddlesome and impatient .midwife 
will be driven out of active practice. At present, in most 
places, the midwife chooses the doctor, and in order to con* 
serve her energy she, frequently, has schooled her clientele 
to expect the doctor to be a man of magic. 

8. At the end of each year every doctor practising mid- 
wifery to makd and send to the local authority a statistica 
table showing (a) the number of confinements conducted, {*')- 
morbidity rates, ( c ) deaths, if any, and causes of .same. . 

9. Comparison of such tables with records of ‘cases con- 
ducted by the local authority. Such a comparison 


very informative. Presumably, the local 


would he 
authority would 
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appoint only medical officers with special midn-ilery espen- 
ence, and it would be interesting to compare th «r result- 
when working in poor homes and under difficult ' 

with those o£ die less specialized general practitioners, \\orkin B 
in somewhat better home conditions. 

In this way a healthy competitive spirit to secure good 
results would be engendered among medical men. I hey 
would therefore hesitate to act hastily, nature 
conduct most of the confinements,- interference wou a 
reduced to a minimum, aqd, as a result, sepsis wou 
be largely eliminated and so the maternal mortality rate 
would fall. . 

It is my belief that a definite drop in the maternal 
mortality rate would follow (1) legislation, on the above 
lines, and (2) its immediate and compulsory adoption by 
medical men. — I am, etc., 

James G. Devlin, M.B., D.P.H. 

Handsworth, Birmingham, April 25th. 
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Osteopathy 

Sir,— Sir Ernest Graham-Little has reminded us that 
the Osteopaths Registration Bill is now before Parliament, 
and I think that medical men at least' should be ac- 
quainted with the truth about this movement. In the 
first place, osteopathy has nothing whatever to do with 
" bone-setting,” or with manipulative surgery, or the 
therapeutic manipulation of stiff joints. Manipulative 
surgery is now a recognized branch of orthodox surgical 
practice based upon sound pathological principles. 

Osteopathy was started little more than fifty years ago 
by a certain Dr. A. T. Still of Chicago, who enunciated 
the principle that “ the law of the artery is supreme,” 
and taught that practically all diseases are due to pressure 
upon the blood vessels in the intervertebral foramina, 
brought about by (imaginary) displacements or “ lesions 1 
of the vertebrae. About twenty years later a man named 
Palmer of Davenport, Iowa, announced that he had 
made the " discovery ” that 95 per cent, of all diseases 
are due to pressure upon the nerves in the intervertebral 
foramina, brought about by the same (imaginary) dis- 
placements of the vertebrae. He enunciated the principf 
that " the law of the nerve is supreme,” and he founded 
a school of chiropractic in opposition to the school of 
osteopathy previously founded by Still. The essence of 
both these doctrines is the treatment of remote diseases 
by the manipulation or “ adjustment ” of the imaginarv 
spinal lesions which are supposed to be their cause 
These rival factions (to mention only two) have flourished 
exceedingly in the United States of America. But thi 
have almost exhausted the field of credulity in that 
remarkable country, and they are now making the most 
strenuous efforts to secure a status which would enable 
them the better to exploit the resources of this country. 

. It should be clearly understood that this is an American 
stunt ; the. British element in osteopathy is practicallv 
negligible. 

Enough has been said to show that these factions are 
not agreed among themselves as to which particular 
“ theory " shall be put across the public as a cloak for 
empirical manipulation of the spine, and it will be inter- 
esting to see whether our enlightened legislators decide 
to give their official blessing to ” the law- of the artery 
or to ” the law of the nerve,” or to all and sundry 0 f 
these quick manipulators. It has been naively suited 
that osteopaths do not require the full training^ the 
medical curriculum to fit them for the practice of their 
art. One answer to this is that the last Osteopathic 
Journal that came into my hands was concerned entirely 
with the treatment of cancer of the uterus! I am, etc , ’ 

London, w.i. May 7th. A. S. Blundell Bankart. 


ALFRED RICHARDSON, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S. , 

Honorary Surgeon, General Infirmary at Leeds ; Professor of 
Clinical Surgery, University ol Leeds 

The death, at the age of 49, of Mr. Alfred Richardson 
occurred with tragic suddenness on April 22nd as to 
sequel to an attack of coronary thrombosis on April loth. 
The General Infirmary and the Leeds School of Medicine 
have been hard hit during the last fifteen months, for 
within that space of time they have lost three members of 
the active staff and three of the consulting staff. 

Educated at Epsom and trained at the Leeds School of 
Medicine, Richardson' graduated M.B., B.S.Lond. in '907, 
with distinction in pharmacology* and honours in medicine. 
He held in succession the appointments of house-surgeon, 
resident casualty officer, and resident surgical officer at 
the Infirmary, and subsequently that of surgical tutor and 
registrar. In 1910 he obtained the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. During the war 
he served with the 2nd Northern General Hospital at 
Beckett Park, Leeds, and lor a period with a general 
hospital in France. In 1920 he was elected honorary* 
assistant surgeon to the General Infirmary, and became 
surgeon in 1927. He quickly made for himself a reputa- 
tion as a skilful operator, a sound diagnostician, and a 
clear and capable teacher. In his operative work he 
combined a perfect and delicate technique with a rare 
judgement, which enabled him to carry through, with - 
safety and success, operations often of great difficulty. . 
His chief concern was always the welfare of his patient 
and to plan that particular line of treatment which would 
be best for the individual case. These qualities earned 
for him the admiration and confidence of his fellow 
practitioners and a large and increasing practice. After 
holding the appointment of honorary demonstrator in 
surgical pathology he was, in October last, elected to the 
chair of clinical surgery*, and the enthusiasm with which 
he discharged his duties made it clear that a very* valuable 
addition had been made to the staff of the University. 
In addition to his Infirmary* appointment Richardson was 
consulting surgeon to several of the small hospitals in 
the neighbourhood, including the Illdey Coronation Hos- 
pital and the Ministry of Pensions Hospital. For this 
last appointment no better man could be imagined : his 
cheery, forceful personality*, combined with his kindness 
and great technical skill, were just the qualities to appeal 
to the ex-service man, and the large attendance o£ these 
men at his funeral was evidence of the affection and esteem 
with which they regarded him. 

An athlete in his younger days, he was always intensely 
virile and alive, and among students a popular and 
stimulating personality. His method of teaching was 
simple, clear, and concise, punctuated with witty and 
sometimes caustic comments which effectively brought 
home the points he wished to make. Not suffering fools 
gladly, he nevertheless was full of the milk of human 
kindness, and enjoyed the confidence and affection of 
everyone connected with the hospital. 

His death at a time when it appeared that an in- 
creasingly successful career as a surgeon- and a teacher 
was before him means a loss to the profession and the 
Leeds School of Medicine which it is difficult to .estimate. 

H. C. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR WELCH 

Through the courtesy of Colonel Fielding H. Garrison we 

a l'ar c Tnart nf Xtr w L fr ° m Balti »'°" Sun of Mav 1st, 
a large part of which was devoted to the career of Pro- 

fessor William H. Welch, of whom a memoir bvSir 
Humphry Rolleston appeared in onr last issue at page S74. 
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A leading article in the Sun pays high tribute to the part 
played by Welch in the advance of American medicine, 
and adds : 

• '' Baltimore, where Dr. Welch lived and worked, must not 
bo allowed to forget that the man was, from his arrival here 
as a young man to the end of his life, an explorer, a scholar 
who challenged, every time he met it, the tendency to ' believe 
nothing so hrmly as that which we least know. 1 That he did 
it with a gentle urbanity did not weaken iris attack. Those 
who opposed Dr. Welch in his early light for public health 
work here in Baltimore knew they had been in a fight. The 
epicure, the lover of books and plays and talk, the homely 
philosopher — all merged into Welch the' scientist, tireless in 
the search for truth and restless in its propaganda. -Should 
this be ignored, and this amazing career be passed over in 
favour of amusing anecdotes about Dr. Welch's attitude on 
woman suffrage or the. long cigars lie smoked, then we could 
say that Dr. Welch was -dead. ' But the world of science and 
achievement will place a true and lasting estimate upon Dr. 
Welch, knowing that, above and-beyond the gracious memories 
of kindness and wit and worldly wisdom, there was the great 
man." - - 


THE LATE DIL CAMPBELL McCLURE 
Dr. Temple Grey writes : Medicine can ill afford to lose 
such men as Campbell McClure. Big in mind and big in 
body, narrowness of vision and pettiness alikfe were 
strangers to him. It is a tragedy that, in the nature of 
things men who have seen and done so much should have 
so little time to write for our instruction. One of the 
dwindling body of true clinicians, he coulcl have written 
as few others. on common sense in medicine. He. saw his 
patient as a whole, and was able to bring to bear upon 
his case a true erudition culled rather from experience and 
'observation tha'n from books. It was little satisfaction to 
him to be “ right ”, in his diagnosis unless he could, relieve 
his patient. High-sounding diagnoses made little appeal to 
him,- nor did • fussy therapeutics enchant him. Large 
numbers of patients to whom he brought comfort and 
relief, .and friends who valued his friendship, will miss 
himbadly. 

The death took place at his residence, St. Catherine's, 
Linlithgow, on May 9th, of Dr. James Hunter, one of the 
best-known practitioners in West Lothian. Dr. Hunter 
was born at Dumfries in 1856, and after a medical course 
at Edinburgh University graduated M.B., C.M. in 1878, 
proceeding M.D. with honours in 1887. After a period of 
study in Vienna, Dr. Hunter went to Linlithgow as assist- 
ant to his uncle, the late Dr. George Hunter,, and sub- 
sequently was in practice in South Queensferry at the time 
when the Forth Bridge was being built. Later he took 
over his uncle’s practice in Linlithgow, where he continued 
for fifty years. He identified himself with local public 
affairs, serving on the town council for nine years, and as 
J.P. for the county of West Lothian. In 1929, in recog- 
nition of his fifty years' service to the community, Dr. 
Hunter was presented with his portrait. He was a brother 
of Dr. Joseph Hunter, Member of Parliament for Dumfries, 
and is survived by a widow and family, of whom one son 
and three daughters are members of the medical profession. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. James Kirk, 
on May 3rd. Dr. "Kirk, who was in his sixty-seventh 
year, had only within the last twelve months relinquished 
practice in Bridlington to take up work in North London. 
After winning the Grierson bursary in pathology and 
materia medica, he graduated M.B., C.M. at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1895, obtaining the M.D. two years 
later. In the meantime he had made a special study of 
ophthalmology. He joined the Colonial Medical Service, 
being stationed for many years in Penang, where he acted 
as ophthalmic surgeon to the Government hospitals, and 
was physician to the King Edward VII Hospital for 
Women and Children ; he was also, at one time, surgeon 
to Singapore General Hospital, held the rank of major, 
and was officer commanding the Ambulance Company of 
the Penang Volunteers. At the outbreak of the Great War 
he came home and at once obtained a temporary com- 


mission in the-R.A.M.C., serving as ophthalmic, specialist 
at the Curragh and in Malta. At the conclusion of 
hostilities Dr. Kirk entered into general practice at 
Bridlington, where he remained till the middle -of last 
year : he held appointments as ophthalmic surgeon to the 
Education Committee and to the Lloyci Hospital. He 
was a member of the North of England’ Ophthalmologica! 
Society, a Fellow of the Royal Society of Tropical, 
Medicine and Hygiene, and had been a member of the 
British Medical Association since 1898. Dr. Kirk was of 
a quiet, retiring disposition, never seeking to be in the 
limelight, fond of country walks, his dog, and a pipe by 
his own, fireside. Behind a somewhat aloof manner was" 
hidden a genial and kindly nature, and -his colleagues 
knew him to be incapable of any mean thought or petty 
action. He is survived by a widow, two daughters, and 
a son. 


The sudden death of Dr. David Falconer Riddell 
came as a shock to Woolwich and its neighbourhood, 
where he was very well known.. Bom in Glasgow in 1878, 
he was educated at the High School, where he obtained 
the Lumsden gold . medal, and at the University of 
Glasgow. He took his degree in Arts in 1897, and in 
1903 graduated M.B., Ch.B., and in 1 907 ' obtained his’ 
D.P.H._at Cambridge. After holding house appointments 
in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary and Ruchill Hospital he 
entered the service of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
and was a senior assistant medical officer when he resigned, 
in 1919, to take up general practice’in Woolwich. "When 
the war broke out he became medical officer in charge . 
of the Belgian Dispensary (Sheffield Street, London) until 
1916, and for his work there he received King Albert’s 
Medal. Thereafter, as an officer in the R.A.M.C., he 
served with distinction, and was awarded the Military 
Cross in 1918. For many years Dr. Riddell was the 
secretary of the School Treatment Committee in Wool- 
wich, and was- a past chairman of the Woolwich Division 
of the British Medical Association. He leaves behind a 
widow, and a son and daughter. His name and record 
of. service will not soon be forgotten, and his fine qualities 
will be warmly cherished by a wide circle of colleagues, 
patients, and friends. - - ' ' ' 


We regret t° record the death of Dr. Hugh Jones of 
Dolgelly, at the age of 70. Dr. Jones graduated M.B., 
C.M. (with commendation) at the University of Glasgow 
in 1888. and in the following year received the D.P.H. 
He had been a member of the British Medical Association 
for forty-four years, and was a member of the Insurance 
Acts Committee from 1919 to 1921, and the Rural Practi- 
tioners Subcommittee from 1920 to 1922 ; he also served 
on the British Medical Association’s Ministry of Health 
Committee during 1920 and 1921, and had been president 
of the North Wales Branch of the Association. Among 
his medical appointments were those of senior house- 
physician, Western Infirmary, Glasgow ; house-surgeon, 
Glasgow Maternity Hospital and Glasgow Lock Hospital ; 
medical officer of the Endowed High School for Girls, 
Dolgelly ; lecturer and examiner of file St. John 
Ambulance Association ; medical officer of health for the 
Dolgelly Rural and Urban District Councils ; public 
vaccinator for the Dolgelly District ; and medical referee 
for the Prudential Assurance Company. Dr. Jones was an 
honorary member (late president) of the Glasgow Univer- 
sity Medico-Chirurgical Society. He was a justice of the 
peace for the county of Merioneth. 


The May issue of the Canadian Medical Association 
Journal contains a full memoir, with portrait, of Professor 
Archibald Byron Macallum, M.D., F.R.8., whose deat- 
was announced in these columns on April 14th. * 

him,” our contemporary says, “ Canada loses one of U1 
most distinguished scientists she ever produced, a nr^ 
outstanding all over the world in the field of biochemis 0- 
His great achievements were never spectacular, hut a™- ,7 
the scientists of the nations he was recognized as a lea e - 
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ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND 

Daring the first quarter of this year £3,674 has been voted 
in grants, as against £3,469 during the corresponding period 
of last year. 'The increasing number of cases and the neces- 
sity of helping the many applicants who are known to be 
deserving and in great financial difficulties render the appeal 
for the support of the Fund the more urgent. Cheques should 
be made payable to the Honorary Treasurer, Royal Medical 
Benevolent Fund, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.L. 

The following are particulars of a few cases recently helped : 

M.B., Ch.B., aged 47 , married, daughter aged 10. On leaving the 
Army after the war the applicant had no practice to return to; 
and, having developed disseminated sclerosis, he- was not capable 
of undertaking the medical work of an arduous practice. A county 
council in 1930 appointed him medical officer, in which pest he 
made a great effort to carry on. His condition did not improve, 
and finally- he had to resign in 1933. Income, pension £ 100 , wife's 
private income £ 20 . Fund voted £40 in four instalments for a 
period of one year. 

Widow, aged 32, of M.B., Ch3. The husband served abroad, 
and died recently from tuberculosis at the age of 33, leaving the 
widow and two children — boy aged 7, girl 5. The widow is entitled 
to a pension of £60 and allowances for children £45. A life policy, 
when invested, will yield £35. Totals income £140. No relations 
can help. Fund granted £26 in four instalments over a period of 
one year. 

Daughter, aged 69, of M.R.C.S. The applicant has been working 
for her living for over thirty years. She and a cousin ran a 
boarding house up to two years ago, when they had to give up 
owing to local competition. They moved to a smaller house with 
a view to taking lodgers. Only a little money is now earned. 
The cousin has the old age pension of £26, but the applicant is not 
eligible for that till next year. Fund granted £26 in four instab 
meats over a period of one year, and is endeavouring to get other 
assistance for these two ladies. 


Universities and Colleges 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

On the evening o£ May 3rd an audience of over 200, including 
demo’n^tfo nt S' 05 '* in . universit >' and city «fe, attended a 
Lecture* Theatre VST “oema to graph films, given in the large 
RM-nnfo T ¥ the Hmverstty Museum bv Dr. Russell J. 

10.30 a.m. oo Thursday, May 31st - 

The following nomination has been duly received be the 

fcwdse w fe !• 

Student of Christ Church. Nominated by K J Franklin 
?nd F \v°v° 0r \ e y College and Dean of the Mechcal&W 
CoUege. AlD,e> ' " alter - D Sc - D M - Fellow of UniversTty 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

At a congregation held on May lltli the ... . 

degrees were conferred : " " e £o!1 ° m g medica 

M B — K. XV. Billington, M. Westwood. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The following appointments to the Senate tu 
IHmamtei: Faculty of Medicine Mr H I? 

M D., M.S. (reappointed), and Dr X ir Vr n - C. Easor. 
Medical Schools, Mr. XV. Girling Ball', F.R.C.s’ ’ * Gen<;ral 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAN 1 
A meeting of the Council of the Royal Collece „fc'" 
England was held on May inth wL ,1° ?, f Sur S ec 
Holburt Waring, was in rim chair’ ° the Presid6n < 

aJTT Guptr^n1’ i ?o"lS^h fe<I f ° A ' L B 
passed the Final ExamiTrtioa in^Lr^"' 13 *' 3 ' ' vhQ 
Midwifery of the Examining Board ‘in^Enet'’ ? arger >'- 
names were printed in the renori^ It .1 En g<and, and i 
College of Physicians of Son in ° f the ] 

(p. S27). ’ London m QU r issue of Ma\ 


The Diploma in Gynaecology and' Obstetrics was granted, 
jointly with the Royal College of Physicians, to K. S. Javaknr. 

Mr. C. A. Fanuctt was re-elected a member of the' Court of 
Examiners. 

Mr. -Laurence 0‘Shaughnessy was reappointed College 
Research Scholar from June 24th to September ‘29th, and 
Mr. G. C. Knight and Mr. G. Slome were reappointed 
Leverhulme Scholars for a second year from July 1st. Sir 
Holburt Waring was appointed, ex officio as President,- a 
member of the Governing Body of the British Post-Graduate 
Medical School, to hold office from July, 1934. to July, 1935. 

Mr. Claude Fraakati has resigned his membership of the 
Court of Examiners as from the end of the July examination. 
-His resignation iras received with regret, and the vacancy 
thus occasioned will be filled at the Council meeting on 
August 2nd. 

The following nominations were reported for the Primary 
Examination for the Fellowship beginning in Melbourne oil 
November 29th: Assessor in Anatomy, Professor F. Wood 
Jones, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.R.S. ; Assessor in Physiology, 
Professor M . A. Osborne, M.B., D.Sc. i Superintendent of 
Dissections, W. E. A. Hughes-Jones, F.R.C.S. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
At the annual degree ceremony, on June 30th, the honorary 
degree of LL.D. will be conferred on C. A. Lovatt Evans 
D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., jodrell Professor of Physiology, 
university College, London. 


Medico-Legal 

ALLEGED POISONING BY OYSTERS 
In the King's Bench' Division, befbre Mr. Justice Swift and a 
special jury, a case xvas heard on May- 7 th and following 
days in which Mr. Charles Frederick XVimble of Beckenham 
claimed damages from the Royal Victoria Hofei, St. Leonards, 
for supplying - him with oysters which, he stated, brou-ht 
about a severe attack of typhoid fever. The defendants 
denied negligence or breach of warranty, or that the plaintiffs 
illness was the result of his eating theovsters. Thev brought 
in as a third parts- the fishmonger,' Mr. \Y. E. Biker' who 
had supplied the oysters to the hotel, and he in turn brought 
m as a fourth party the Seasalter and Ham Ovster Fishing 
Company, Ltd., from whom he obtained therm All denied 
liability. - 

Mr J. E. Singleton. K.C., said that on a certain date in 
October. 1932, Mr. XVimble ordered two dozen oysters at the 
hotel, which were shared between him and two other persons 
(these others also became ill. although 'they did not .ufier 

m Turf Hold ter te reh,raed hom e ** became 

, Lord Horder was called into consultation, and a blood 

test confirmed the view that he had contracted typhoid fever 
He was away from business for five months,- and the special 
damages, subject to liability, were agreed at £525. P 
, F ' F - Stilwell of Beckenham xvho’ attended 

T there - %vas an outbreak of tvphoirTin 

Hastings at about that time In renU- to F , Q m 

« searawsa: aSrsyHr^ 

'it, 11 ?”' 

the oysters which had inf^ted him d T & 7 ^ £ ’ rohab, - r 

uncommon for an ovwW F*** itr *« 'ery 

beea opened, and the care taken tTn ' nfeCte ^ 1 a£ter Jt bad 
filter beds was shown in the fTTin 3t ffie 

He agreed that if there were shTvTTo b“ °l typho;d - 
Ol typhoid in Hastings ia 1030 03565 

infection in the town and that if ? L ° 3 EOUrcc o£ 
suffered were not o^ter * t * :t ° f 01056 wh ° 

source of infection bn » E 0 some other 

to have don Te iniuri 

tne injury to the plaintiff, and the fact that 
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<t'vo other persons were taken ill after the meal made him 
suspect that' the oysters were dirty. 

In defence evidence was given as to the* cleanliness and good 
management both of the hotel and of the fishmonger's 
premises. - 7 

Mr. Justice Swift, in summing up, said that if a hotel keeper, 
supplied food which was contaminated and gave rise to 
typhoid fever — though he did not know of the contamination 
and might not have -done anything “careless — having ' under- 
taken to give food fU to eat, the law was that he must pay. 

The jury found for the plaintiff, and assessed the damages 
at £725. 

The second defendant, Mr. Baker,' the fishmonger, did not 
contend that he hac) no responsibility to the hotel company, 
and accordingly, on a second action, a* formal verdict was 
given for the hotel company against the third party for the 
amount awarded. A‘ third action then followed as to the 
liability of the fourth -party, the Seasalter and Ham Oyster 
Fishing Company, to indemnify the fishmonger. 

New evidence was called to the effect that in October, 1932, 
there were in Hastings several cases of typhoid, though not 
amounting to an epidemic. One of the sufferers was a man 
who had eaten oysters bought at another fishmonger's shop, 
but which had been obtained from the defendant company. 
Professor R. T. Hewlett, bacteriologist, gave evidence that 
when oysters were infected, with' typhoid bacilli it was usually 
through the water in which they were laid, and that the 
danger of the oysters in question becoming infected after the 
fishmonger obtained them was practicably negligible. To 
contaminate oysters 'in their bed the sewage content of the 
water would have to be pretty high, and if polluted water 
flowed over the bed he would expect a large number of oysters 
to become 'infected, and more than an isolated case of typhoid 
to occur. Tho .reporls of the Whitslable beds of the company 
in August showed absolute purity, .as they did also in 
November, but in September they indicated the presence in 
the water and in the oysters of small quantities of various 
kinds of bacilli. Contaminated oysters which were transferred 
to clean surroundings might clear themselves in the course of 
a few days. . 

‘ Dr. G. R. Bruce,- medical officer of health for "Hastings , 
gave evidence as to typhoid notifications in that town, 
and Major Austin Gardner, chairman of the Seasalter 
Company, said that the company had supplied many millions 
of oysters to all parts of the world, and during the past 
twenty years there had been no complaint as to their whole- j 
someness . Dr. J. F. Beale, bacteriologist to the Essex County 
Council, said that he had inspected the beds of the Seasalter 
Company for the past twenty-two years. The water of the 
beds was very clean, and bacteriologically was considerably 
better than milk. 

After other evidence for the defence had been given Mr. 
Justice Swift said that no suggestion had been made against 
the way in which' Mr. Baker handled the oysters or against 
the cleanliness, of his premises. On the other hand, the 
Seasalter Company’s oysters had had the highest testimonials 
He put a question to the jury: "Has Air. Baker satisfied 
you that the Seasalter Company supplied him with con- 
taminated oysters? " and to this question the jury, after an 
absence of nearly an hour, replied, “.He has not.” 

Judgement was accordingly entered for the Seasalter 
Company, and Mr. Baker was ordered -to pay the costs of the 
fishing company and of the hotel company^ a stay of execu- 
tion being granted with a view to possible appeal. The judge 
said that he was afraid Mr. Baker must submit to being 
crushed between the upper and nether millstones. 


The Services 


HONORARY PHYSICIANS TO THE KING 

Colonel D. P. Goil. I.M.S., has been appointed Honorary 
Physician to the King, vice Major-General Sir John W. D. 
Megan,’, K.C.I.E., retired. 

Lieut. -Colonel R. C, priest. R.A.M.C., has been appointed 
Honorary Physician to the King and promoted Brevet Colonel, 
vice Major-General H. C. R. Hime, C.B., D.S.O., late 
R.A.M.C., retired. 


r TiiEBrnm 
Medical Jour* u 

Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Commons this week read the Unemploy- 
- ment Bill a third time. This Bill also secured a first 
reading in the House of Lords. -The Commons took ther 
second reading of the, Finance Bill and of the Cotton- 
Industry Bill, and had discussions on disarmament and 
on accidents in coal mines. ' ' 

On May 9th Sir Henry Jackson presented a Local 
Government and Other Officers’ Superannuation Bill ** to 
amend the Local Government and Other Officers’ Super- 
annuation Act, 1922, and to make further provisions with 
reference to the superannuation of local government and 
other officers, and other matters connected therewith.’’ 

The Birmingham United Hospitals Bill was reported to 
the House of Commons, with amendments, on May 10th, 
and passed through report on May 15th. 

On May 14th the South Devon and East Cornwall 
Hospital, Plymouth, Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, 
and Central Hospital, Plymouth * (Amalgamation, etc.) 
Bill was read a second time in the House of Commons. 

On May 14th the' Protection of Animals (Cruelty to 
Dogs) (Scotland) Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Commons. . ~ - 

The House of Lords, on May 15th, "read the Water 
Supplies (Exceptional Shortage) Bill a third time, and 
passed the Protection of Animals Bill through its remain- 
ing stages. On the same day in the Lords the Registra- 
tion of Births, Deaths, and Marriages” (Scotland) Amend- 
ment Bill passed through committee. 

The committee stage of the Betting and Lotteries Bill 
was set down for May 1 6th in the House of Lords. 

A conference was .arranged at the House of Commons, 
on May 16th, between hospital representatives, medical 
members of Parliament, and Peers to discuss the drafting 
of new clauses or amendments to the Road -Traffic Bill 
to secure compensation to hospitals and medical men 
treating those injured on the roads. - . 

The Parliamentary Medical Committee was summoned 
to meet on May 17th to consider the duty on arc carbons 
and the removal of the duty on insulin. 


Minimum Needs of Unemployed 

During re-examination of the Unemployment Bill on report, 
on May 9th, Mr. Rhys Davies moved to leave out Clause 39 
(“ Persons to whom, and circumstances in which, allowances 
may be granted ")■ He said the clause would make per- 
manent what was called the means test as applied to a large 
section of the unemployed. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay said 
Parliament should be more scientific in determining the 
minimum standard of allowances. For a man, 'wife, and 
three children the standard set up by' the British Medical 
Association was 40s. 7d. Ordinary' benefit fell below that 
figure unless extra shillings were given for the children. Mr. 
E. J. Young said that whether the first 5s. of sick benefit 
from a friendly' society was given in part compensation of 
inability to earn, or to provide extra nourishment during con- 
valescence, it was unfair that it should be reckoned, under 
the Unemployment Bill, against a person who was recovering 
from an illness. Sir Henry Betterton said the Bill «' 3S 
drafted to permit the Board complete flexibility' in its regula- 
tions governing assistance. He had been asked about blind 
persons. So far as a blind person was put to special expense 
on account of his affliction it would be the duty of the 
Board to have regard to such expense in assessing his means.^ 

Miss Rathbone said she understood that, in answer to u 
deputation, the Minister had said that assistance should.no 
be less than what was necessary to ensure to the appl lC3 j* 
and his household, taking his resources into account, 
minimum needs of healthy subsistence. That foreshadow 3 
revolution in the scale of assistance to unemployed P°°P e ' 
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Under the scale of ordinary benefit a mah Sotting f 
with no other nm would bo lax betovc those tnrmmum 
needs. Taking the scale of nutrition adopted by the LnU-h 
Medical Association for a roan, 'life, and three children, ^tne 


roan, if he got the full ordinan- benefit of S2s. a 
would have 2s. Sd. left over for rent and everything except 
food, clothing, and light. A roan with five children had 
nothing left over for rent, and a deficiency on food and 
clothing needs ot 5s. Sd. ^ 

The clause was retained in the BiU by 22S to 6 d. 

On May 10th the report stage ot the Bill was postponed. 
Miss Rathbose moved an amendment to exempt Rom the 
Bill wniversities and their constituent colleges in respect 
ol their employees, such as laboratory assistants, clerical 
workers, porters, and so forth, who were on the permanent 
staff and earned individually less than £250 a year. She said 
Oxford and Cambridge had successfully claimed exemption 
for the corresponding group of their employees. Other univer- 
sities saw no reason why they should not enjoy this privilege. 
Sir Henry Bettekxox opposed the amendment, which was 
rejected. The report stage ended on the same date. 


deals to bands, eyes* feet, and heads, and experiments were 
being made with special tvpes of gloves. “ goggies, iw s. 
end hats. He hoped to preside at a conference, which "onM 
be held at Swansea in Jnne, to discuss the problem o£ dealing 
with silicosis. All the mining members representing health 
Wales constituencies would be invited to attend, and bovfi 
mine-owners and miners would bn heard. The Department 
had one inspector spending Ins whole time on this problem 
of silicosis, and a roedicat roan was similarly engaged. 


Doctors' Cars and the Proposed Speed Limit 

The Standing Committee of the House of Commons is 
considering the Koad Traffic Bill. One provision in this 
measure is the imposition of a thirty. mik-an-hour speed limit 
in built-up areas. On May 15th the committee discussed a 
proposal to exempt from the limit fire engines, ambulances, 
and police cars- Mr. Tom Smith proposed that doctors' cars 
should also be given this exemption to facilitate medical men 
attending cases of urgency. Mr. Llewellyn- Jones said that 
the result of this exemption might be that any doctor coaid 
exceed the speed limit at any' time, and set up a defence, in 
case of a prosecution, that he was hurrying to an urgent 
case. If, in the event of accident in factories or mines, 
doctors and nurses were rushed to the scene in vehicles which 
exceeded the speed limit, he was sure that the courts would 
take a lenient view. Mr. Oliver Stanley said he could not 
recommend the committee to accept the amendment as it 
stood. It would be impossible toe the police to detect when 
a car was going along a road whether it was a doctor's car. 
and if the doctor was going to an emergency case. That the 
driver was a doctor and was proceeding urgently might relieve 
him ot prosecution, but he would be stopped by the police and 
his journey would be delayed ; it "as desirable there should 
be no delay in such circumstances. He would discuss the 
subject with Mr. Smith before the report stage, and see 
whether he could provide a suitable amendment. Mr. David 
Grenfell asked whether it would not be possible to overcome 
the difficulty by allowing doctors to earn- distinguishing 
marks on their cats. No answer was given to this suggestion, 
and Mr. Smith, in view of the Minister's statement, withdrew 
his amendment. 

Safety in. Mines 

On May 15th the House ol Commons discussed the votes for 
the salaries and expenses of the Mines Department. Mr. E. 
Bkow-x said that there was no infallible cure for explosions 
in mines. The deaths over the last sixtv vears showed a 
large and progressive reduction. He did hot' agree with the 
statement that if there were enough ventilators there would 
be no explosions. In the Bcntlev explosion, iu which fortv- 
tive lives were lost, the inquiry 'showed that the ventilation 
was as neatly perftet as possible. Jn the opinion of his 
advisers there were times and circumstances when it was 
impossible to prevent an accumulation of gas. He had made 
draft regulations with regard to automatic detectors and 
on the following day the Mining Association and 'the 
Miners federation Were au.nding at the Mims Department 
to present their views on the regulations. Rep’vin- late- to 
the debate, Mr Brown said that classes for bore were held 
m a number of centres throughout the countrv. and were 
succeeding m making boys " snfoti-mmdre?." The first- fm™ 

The •" tr ?h °o ! ’ “ tV number of acrid™ * 

The Safety m .times Research Boarel was appW ifoelf vrith 
vigour to the problem of accidents - 

research available in popular form. Attention was 
to proactive equtpmeuf to avoid the large number ot'acch 


Insulin Prices 

On Mat- 14th Dr. Burdin informed Mr. H. 'Williams that 
reductions in the price of British insulin w-ere made in 
January. In the last few days the price of one brand of 
British insulin and of one brand of imported insulin had 
been reduced'from Is. 5d- to Is. 4d. per 100 units. Sir I*. 
Fremantle asked if it was not true that it was also sold to 
Poor Law authorities at ts. per lOo units. Dr. llVKvax '. 
That is the fact. 

The second rending of the Finance^ Bill .wars the business 
at the House of Commons on May 16th. Clause 5 of this 
Bill runs: “ Repeal ot Customs duty on insulin. The Customs 
dutv chargeable on insulin and its salts under Part I of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act. 1921, shall cease to be 
charged, and the Import Duties Act. 1952, shall have efiect 
as if insulin and its salts were included in the first schedule 
to that Act.” 

tVrmincus Pit mites n SkefnaM. — Mr. Fn.tKEsrE.iRE told 
Mr. Hamer Russell, on May 9th. that, under Part IV of the 
Public Health Act, 1925, which was in force in the city cf 
Sheffield, the corporation had power to secure the cleansing 
of verminous premises, and when this was done it was not 
necessary to provide alternative accommodation. He would 
make, inquiries concerning one case, in which it "as suggested 
that cleansing was impossible on-ing to the nature ot the 
property infected. Mr. Pike asked whether the medical 
officer in Sheffield had written that he possessed no power 
whatever to “ proclaim " bug-infested properties. 

Health Insurance or: Leaving School. — Replying to Fir H. 
Gower, on May 9th, Fir Hilton Young said he had received 
resolutions passed by the insurance committee for the countv 
of Kent which urged that, in Order to secure to bovs and cirts 
entering employment n continuance of medical supervision, 
similar provisions iu regard ro age of entrv should be made in 
respect of national health insurance ns in the proposed new 
unemployment legislation, and that the school medical record 
in respect ot such children should be made available for in- 
corporation iu the medical records provided in connexion with 
medical benefit. The subject, which involved administrative 
and financial considerations of great complexity-, would receive 
his attention. 

Materr.i tv and Infant lOlfarc in Kersington. In X fMr to 

Jfr. James Duncan; on May 10th, Fir Hilton Young 'said 
the Kensington Borough Council had provided a compre- 
hensive maternity and child welfare service, which had 
recently been augmented by the appointment of a special 
whole- time medical officer. His information was that the 
service was constantly under review by the borough council ; 
he was satis-ed with the nature of these measures' Krplviny 
to Mr. West. Fir Hilton Young said undouhtediv the efforts 
o. slum conditions upon infant mortality were direct Mr 
Mest asserted that 55 per cent, of the total deaths in \V«t- 
Kensmgton were ot babies of the unemployed. 

Di/dif/scri. t /uocttiiS tiers it: if:,- Antsy.— On Mav 15th M- 
Groves asked the Financial Fecretary' to the Wa'c Office tlvc 
reasons which led to the decision of the Array medical autho- 
r ' U f.._ to fi'scontmne the use ot preventive inoculations against 
diphtheria Mr. Puff CoorER replied that no such decision 
had been taken. 

A ts torn:: tic FtWatt.-p De.Vcfor.— Mr. E. Brown, on Mav 
loth, told Mr. Conant that the Sraveley Coal and Iron Com- 
pany. after carrying out pit trials of the Kingrese automatic 
fire-damp de.ector at iheir Marfcham'CoUierv. had decided to 

oTXseaL WCK 01 ^ 
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Voluntary Hospitals Commission's Report. — Sir Robert 
Gower gave notice that on Afay 16th he- would ask Sir-- 
Hilton Young whether he had given further consideration to 
the report of the Voluntary Hospitals Commission, and 
whether he proposed to provide public funds' for hospital 
extension on the lines recommended. ' 

r Rural Water Supply Schemes . — Mr. Shakespeare states 
that applications have been received for grants in aid of 
rural water supply schemes from thirty-seven rural district 
councils in respect of 175 parishes and from four urban 
district councils. The total cost of the schemes involved 
is £615,00f). The applications are under consideration 7 

A Totes in Brief 

Sir Hilton Young told Captain Erskine-Bolst on May 10th. 
that he had no statistics showing the number of domestic 
servants who made use of the services of panel doctors in any. 
given year, nor the percentage of those who did so. 

Since the Borstal system was brought into operation nearly 
11,600 young men have been licensed from Borstal institutions. 
Of 3,407 discharged on licence during the five years ended 
1933,- approximately 60 per cent, have not been reconvicted. 

Proposals for the voluntary restriction of exports to the 
United Kingdom of condensed milk, milk powder, and cream 
have been accepted by Belgium, Switzerland, and' Germany. 


Medical News 


Sir Gomer Berry and the Committee of Management of 
the Infants Hospital, London, have issued invitations to 
a dinner in the Guildhall on Wednesday, May 30th, to 
meet H.R.H. Prince George. 

The annual dinner and dance of the West Kent Medico- 
Chirurgical Society will be held at Chiesmans Restaurant, 
High Street, Lewisham, S.E., on Thursday, May 24th, 
at 8 p.m. Reception at 7.30. 

A meeting of the Medico-Legal Society will be held at 
11, Chandos Street, W.‘, on Thursday, May 24th, at 
8.30 p.m., when Mr. W. J. Foster will read a paper on 
" Incapacity for Work within the Meaning of the National 
Health Insurance Acts,” followed by a discussion. 

A joint meeting of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health and the Fever Hospital Medical Service Group 
will be held at 1, Upper Montague Street, W.C., on 
Friday, May 25th, at 5 p.m., when there will be a dis- 
cussion on " Current Methods of Control of the -Common 
Infectious Diseases," to be opened by Dr. H. Stanley 
Banks, Dr. E. H. R. Harries, and Dr. William Gunn. 

A meeting of the School Medical Service Group will be 
held at the House of -the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, 1, Upper Montague Street, W.C., on Friday, 
June 1st, at- 5.30 p.m., when Dr. Temple Gray will give 
an address on " The Bacteriology of Diphtheria.” Mem- 
bers of the Fever Hospital Group and others interested 
are invited to attend. 

We are informed that the annual general meeting of the 
British Institute of Radiology' will be held at 32, Welbeck 
Street, W., on Thursday, May 3lst, at 8 p.m., and not 
on May 17th, as announced in the Supplement to last 
week’s issue (p. 252). 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Lebanon Hospital 
for Mental Diseases, Asfuriyeh, Beirut, Syria, will take 
place at the Westway Hotel. Endsleigh Street, W.C., 
on Tuesday, May 22nd, at 3.30 p.m., with Dr. Percy R. 
Smith, president, in the chair. The speakers include 
Dr. H. Watson Smith, medical director of he hospital, 
and Dr. Henry Wilson. 

Founders' Day will be celebrated at Lord Mayor Treioar 
Cripples’ Hospital and College on Monday, June llth, 
when the Lord Mayor of London, the Lady Mayoress, and 
Sherifis will visit Alton. After the meeting in the college 
hall at 1.15 p.m., presided over by Colonel, the Hon. 
Frederick Lawson, chairman of the hospital, the wards, 
workshops, etc., will be open for inspection. 


The Medical Prayer Union will hold its annual medical 
missionary breakfast at the Refectory, University College, 
Gower. Street, W.C., on Wednesday, May 30th, at 8 a.m. 
^ he jjhaif will be taken by Mr. W. McAdam Eccles, and' 
Dr, Florence Robinson will give an address. The honorary 
secretary is Dr. Tom Jays, Livingstone College, E.10. 

Meetings of the Tuberculosis Association will be held at 
Manson House, 26, Portland 'Place, W., on Friday. May 
25th. At 5.15 p.m. a -discussion on ” The Palliative 
Treatment of Cases of Advanced Pulmonary Tuberculosis ” 
will be opened by Dr. C. D. Agassiz and Dr. Ernest Ward. 
At 8.15 p.m. Dr. Jacques Stephan! (Montana, Switzerland) 
will give an illustrated lecture entitled ” Some Observa- 
tions on the Value of Improved Radiological Technique in. 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis.” 

The Fellowship of Medicine (1, Wimpole Street, W.) 
announces a -further lecture-demonstration, on functional 
heart disease, at 11, Chandos Street, W„ on May 29th 
(there will be no lecture on May 22nd). A, week-end 
course at the Brompton Hospital will be given on May 
26th and 27th, followed by a week's course -in chest 
diseases at the City of London Hospital; Victoria Park 
■ (May 28th to June 2nd). A fortnight 's course in gynaeco- 
logy has been arranged at the Chelsea Hospital for 
Women from May 28th to June 9th, and a month’s 
course in venereal disease at the London Lock Hospital 
from May 28th to June 23rd. There will be a week-end 
course in medicine and surgery at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Plaistow, on June 2nd and 3rd. A panel of teachers 
provides daily clinics in various branches of medicine and 
surgery. A debate will take place on May 30th, at 
8.30 p.m., at 26, Portland Place, W., on the motion, 

" That in the absence of complications, surgical inter- 
ference in cases of gastric and duodenal ulcer is unneces- 
sary, " with Lord Moynihan in the chair. The motion 
will be proposed by Dr. A. F. Hurst and seconded by 
Mr. Mortimer Woolf. Dr. Robert Hutchison, seconded 
by Mr. Herbert Paterson, will oppose the motion. A11 
members and associates of the Fellowship, and their 
medical friends, are invited to' be present. 

A congress of the Italian Medical Association of 
Hydrology, Climatology, Thalassotherapy, and Physical 
Therapy will be held in June, partly at Acqui and partly 
at San Remo. 

The nineteenth French Congress of Legal Medicine will 
be held at Lille from May 27th to the 30th, under the 
presidency of Professor J. Leclercq, when the following 
papers, among others, will be read: “ Blood Groups in 
Legal Medicine and Anthropology,” by MM. Lattes, D. 
Dujardin de la Riviere and Kossowitch ; *' The Painful 
Sequelae of Injuries and their Indemnification, ” by MM. 
H£ger-Gilbert and de Laet ; and ” Contradictory Medical , 
Expert Opinion,” by MM. Raviart and Vullien. Visits 
will be paid to mines, sanitary institutions, and air parks. 
Further information can be obtained from the general 
secretary, Dr. Muller, 14, Rue de Friedland, Lille. 

On May 10th the Duke of York paid his first visit to 
the new’ offices of the Industrial Welfare Society, of which 
he has been president since its inception in 1918. The 
society is an association of about a thousand firms who 
find it advantageous to pool their information on matters 
of health, co-operation, accident prevention, canteens, and 
working conditions. This* store of information is available 
to any employer in return for a nominal annual subscrip- 
tion. The Duke welcomed those who were present, ana 
said that members had been meeting at the old office for 
fourteen years, but that the society had long -since out? 
grow'n the accommodation there. He believed that with 
returning prosperity the organization would soon outgrow 
even its spacious ne\y home, for w' elf are w’ork had flou 
undoubtedly become an established branch of any pro* 
gressive enterprise. As president, he welcomed to » 
Hobart Place old friends of the society, and extended an 
invitation to those many employers who had not 
availed themselves of the services it w r as so well 
to render, and which industry had found so valuab e 
the past. His Royal Highness was received by j- * 
Robert R. Hyde, the founder and director, who than 
the Duke for all that he had done for the movement. 
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' The Committee of Award of tHb Commonwealth Fund 
Fellowships has made a number of appointments to 
fellowships tenable by British graduates' m Amencan 
universities for the two years beginning September 1934- 
These fellowships are offered by the Commonuealfn bund 
of New York, of which Mr. Edward- S. Harkness is 
president. The only award in medicine- is to A. F. M. 
Weddell, M.B., B.S., of St. Bartholomews Hospital 
Medical College, to the University of Rochester. 

At the annual general nieetiiig.of members of the Society 
for Relief of- Widows and Orphans of Medical Men, held 
on Mav Sth, with Mr. V- Warren Low, president, hi the 
chair, the report of the directors for 1933 showed that 
£4,993 had been distributed during the year as grants to 
the fifty- three widows and six orphans, at ^present on the 
books of the society. Each widow over 75 received £9Q» 
those ovec 65, £85 ; and those under 65. £70 : each 
orphan £60. Included in the amount distributed was 
£442 allotted to orphans to enable them to continue their 
school education or start on some professional career. It 
was stated that the by-laws of thq society had been re- 
drafted and brought into accord with existing practice, 
and that the Propaganda Subcommittee had been active 
in trying to obtain new -members. By the payment of a 
small annual subscription a newly married man assures, 
in the event of his early death, that his widow and young 
children will not he left unprovided. At the present time 
the widow of a member, left with £12S per annum or 
under, is eligible lor a grant. Membership is open to any- 
registered medical man who, at the time of his election, 
is resident within a twenty-mile radius of Charing Cross. 
The secretary will give full information to any prospective 
candidate who .writes to the offices of the society. 1 1 , 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.l. 

The Board 'of Education has approved an extension of 
the course — from eighteen months to two years — for blind 
students at the massage school of the National Institute 
for the Blind. Such extension is considered necessary in 
view of the wide range of subjects, which now include 
massage, remedial exercises, and medical electricity. All 
scholarships awarded by the Gardner Trust for the Blind 
for this particular study will be increased accordingly. 

A State academy for racial and health welfare was 
opened at Dresden on April 14th. the first institution of 
the kind in the world, with Mmisftrialmt Dr. Ernst 
Wegner as director. 

Professor Spillmann, dean of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Nancy-, and Professor Mouriquand, who occupies the chair 
of paediatrics at Lyons, have been elected national corre- 
sponding members of the lAcademfe dc Mcdecine. 

Dr. Alfred Shearer, who has been appointed High 
Sheriff of Montgomeryshire, is deputy coroner for Mont- 
gomery and surgeon to the county infirmary. For mam- 
wars he has been chairman of the countv Panel Com- 
mittee. Dr. Shearer graduated M.B., B.Ch.Ed, in IS9S. 
and had been medical officer of health for Newtown up to 
December, 1931. ‘ 

Professor L. Licbtwitz, formerly- director of the Rudolph 
Virchow Hospital of Berlin, has recentlv been appointed 
director of the medical department of' the Hospital of 
New York. 

Cell. Rat Anschutz, professor of surgery at Kiel, has 
been elected corresponding member of tile Society 
Rationale de Chirurgie, and Professor A. von Eiselber", 
the well-known Vienna surgeon, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Surgical Society- of Lvons. 

A neurological investigation institute has been founded 
at Breslau under the direction of Professor Otfried Foster 
who has received a grant of 50,000 dollars from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

On the initiative of Professor Lowenberg a centre for 
distribution oi convalescent serum has been formed at 
Strasbourg, where, m the course of a war, three and a 
half litres of scram have been collected from thirty-five 
scarlet fever convalescents. 4. ISO c.cm. from ihirtv-'efehl 
casts of infantile paralysis, and about a litre of Ye rum 
from measles convalescents. -crum 


Letters, No tes, an d Answers 

All communications m regard to editorial business should be 

to The EDITOR* British Medical Jourasb House, Tavisioov 

Square, 1V.C1. , . 

ORIGINAL -ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journa.*\Q 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who 'y i£t ]. no “ C 4 e - f , 
be taken of their yonuvAinicatidns should^ authenticate them uxtn 
their names, not necessarily for publication. n ... . 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their nrikks published in the British 

• Medical Journal must communicate with the financial -.ecretarj 
and Business .Manager, British 3ftdteal Association Home, lavi- 
stock. Square, W.C.l , on. receipt q! proofs. Authors over-seas 
should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad. _ _ It 

Aff communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS. as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should he addressed to tne 
Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal' "is ELSTON -111 \\ntemai 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, AHio'.asy 

ITiStce tU+ Co tulat:. 

financial secretary and business manager 

f Advertisements, etc Ariicitlnle Wslcci'.l, London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY, ,T UJisecm U'esUvnl. Lor.dor.. _ _ . 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
IS, Kildare Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin ; tele- 
phone: 62550 Dublin), and-ot the- Scottish Office, 7, Drumsheiigh 
Gardens. Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate. Edinburgh ; teStphom: : 
24361 Edinburgh). 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Unusual Symptom in Diabetes Mellitus 
Dr. E. M. R. Frazer (Burton-on-Trein) writes: The dis- 
cussion on the white powder found on the boots of these 
cases prompts the memory to recall the story of the 
methods of a famous Edinburgh teacher who was renowned 
for his “ spot ** diagnoses of certain cases. For instance, 
he would astonish both clmic and patient by announcing, 
as soon as he saw the latter, what was his particular 
occupation by the soil -ori his boots, the coloar of the 
hands, situation of trade callosities,, and so on. If he 
saw an cld gentlc-man with white powder on his boots 
he would announce that here was a case of diabetes 
mellitus and enlarged prostate, the sugar having dried 
out on the boots, and its site being determined by the 
small dribbling stream. This diagnosis would be clinched 
in hot weather by the presence of (lies, feeding on the 
dried sugar. 

V This Edinburgh teacher must have been Joseph Bell, 
surgeon to the Koval Infirmary, whem Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle acknowledged as having served " in part as the 
original of Sherlock Holmes. 

Movement of Needles in the Tissues 
F • S. D. HA' writes : The following mav interest 
" Sceptic," whose query appeared cn Mav 12th' (p. $S 0 )- 
An ordinary sewmg needle, carelesslv leri sticking in the 
back of an armchair, penetrated, and broke off, into the 
skin somewhere over my right scapula. An abscess formed 
which, was opened, but the needle was not removed A 
small subcutaneous nodule remained, which slowlv travelled 
m the course of the next year or two to ter 'left axilla. 
where it disappeared. " * 

Income Tax 

Commencement of Partnership 

■Is- Difficulties ” was engaged from February 1st to 
November 1st. 1933, as an indoor assistant, and received 
r' ■- - !I 'cc November he lias been carrying. on his pro- 
lessron elsewhere, it having been arranged that he should 

eater a partnership as from January 1 st. 1934 the a„ree- 

ment however, has not yet been signed. On what basis 
should its return be made? He has not vet received anv 
mouey for bis work since November 1st. 1933. 

* As regards the year 1933-4, pur correspondent i- 
hable to account for tax on (a) his earnings a= an a«istaat 
up to Jr- - 2 TV 1st. 1934, and (6) on his share of the 
partnership assessment for the three months to April Sth 
1934. For the year 1934-5 he will be liable as a mt-mb-I 
o. the firm on his share of the firm's assessment, which 
will normally be based cn the practice nroSts'o: the 
previous year— probably preferable to claiming to restart 
tht* calculi t tons as if a new practice wetv s^t up as 
January 1st, 1934. The fact that the partnership agr«- 
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mcnt is jiot yet signed is immaterial. A visit to the office 
of the inspector of taxes to explain' the exact position 
might save future trouble. - 

Endowment Policy for Child 

A. H. S." has just received the first of five annual pay-’ 
ments under an endowment insurance policy for. the educa- 
tion of his child.' Is this liable as income? 

** No. Assuming the policy to be drawn in the appro- 
priate terms, the payments do 'not constitute an annuity, 
and merely -represent receipts, which “A. H. S.” has pur- 
chased by past payments to the insurance company, - 

i ! taking a Return 

'• T. P." sold ~his practice on February 19th. All subsequent 
income will be derived from investments. What should his 
'* return " consist of for 1934-5? 

** The untaxed part of the income declaration should be - 
marked nil, except as regards any investment -income that 
'may l>e untaxed, such as bank deposit interest, and the 
other part of the declaration should contain summarized 
particulars of his income. The professional earnings for , 
the period April 5th, 1933, to February 39th, 1934, arc 
not relevant, unless the practice has been regarded' as 
ceasing and being restarted at the latter date •; in that case 
the revenue authorities may call for particulars, not to 
make any assessment for the current year 1934-5, but to 
revise the assessment -for 1933-4 if that course should be 
justified by the figures. - 

Loss on Sale of Car 

" N. F." bought a car a year ago for the use of his assistant 
for £115. That assistant left and his successor brought 
his own car, so " N. F\" sold the car for £29. Can he 
claim a deduction for the loss of £115 — £29 '= £86? 

V No. The income tax allowance exle'nds only to the 
case' where a car is purchased in replacement of the one 
discarded.: The only allowance that " N. F." can claim 
is V depreciation ** on the car while in his possession, say 

- £115 at 20 per cent. = £23 + the (now) .usual 10 per cent. 
— that is, £25 10s. in all. This is an example of the hard- 
ship which arises from the absence from the Income Tax 
Acts of any general allowance for loss of capital properly, or 
even necessarily, employed in earning the income assessed. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Bee Venom for Rheumatism 

Dr. Herbert G. White (Heathfield) writes: I was interested 
to read the letter of Drs. Shipton and Burt in the Journal 
of April 28th. About twenty years ago an agricultural 
labourer came to see me who was quite unable to work, 
being crippled "with arthritis and unable to grasp the handles 
of a wheelbarrow. I recommended him to try bee stings. 
Accordingly, he went to a bee keeper and received half 
- a dozen bee stings on each hand once a week. In three 
month?' time he was able - to return to work completely 
cured. Surely some of our manufacturing chemists should 
be able to put up bee venom for treatment of rheumatism ; 
of course it would have to be less painful than the ordinary 
bee sting. I have frequently recommended others to try 
the cure, but have not been able to get them to submit to it. 

Sterilization in Hereditary'Disease 

Freiherr von Vek&chucr, who is a director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Aulhropology, Human Heredity, 
aud Eugenics - in Berlin- Dab lem. urges in the Deutsche 
medteimsche I Vochenschnjt of January 19th the organiza- 
tion of a hereditary-biological census, * which will tell the 
German nation exactly where it stands in the matter of 
the unfit whose hereditary ailments qualify them for sterili- 
zation. In' this connexion there should be special centres 
in which a card index could be kept of the subjects of 
hereditary disease. Hitherto the incidence of hereditary 
mental disease has been imperfectly known. In the case 
.of the congenital mental defectives, for example, the 
statistical data at present available are most conflicting. 
According to a census taken in 1925 there were 'then about 
100,000 mental defectives in Germany, of whom 46.000 were 
in institutions. But if attendances at schools for the back- 
ward be made the basis for a calculation of the total in- 
cidence of mental deficiency, then over a million belong to 
this category. As about 70 per cent, of the inmates of 


asylums arc schizophrenics, there should he about 190 000 
such persons in Germany, but their number is higher than 
his according to some. After discussing in detail the 
national incidence of other diseases, such as epilepsy,- deaf- 
mutism, and physical deformities with a presumably heredi- 
ary basis, and after calculating the approximate chances 
such persons have of passing these ailments on to their 
progeny, the author urges the courts concerned with this 
problem to hasten its solution by concentrating on the worst 
and most urgent cases, in which it is not difficult. to express 
an expert opinion, 'There is, however, a growing number 
of more obscure cases about which in vesligat ions, of. whole 
families would have to - be' undertaken before, an- expert. 
Opinion could be given with regard to sterilization. \-pr„.von 
r erschuer pleads not only for research and the systematic* 

I collection' of material on which to base it, but alsolfor'the' 
education of the medical profession in this subject, so that 
it may become Hereditarily-minded. " - - 

The Word V Clinic" 

Dr. L. Firman-Edwards (Hyde, I AY.) writes: Is it too late 
mgister a - protest 'against the misuse of the word 
, clinic" to -describe a place where patients (all walk- 
ing cases) are seen,* examined, or treated?- The word 
as now used is becoming * associated with this type of 
patient, whereas it obviously refers to a bedside examina- 
. tion. As first applied, it referred to certain establishments 
whore' patients were admitted as in-patients for special 
study, and in my opinion it should be confined to such 

-.-institutions. But many so-called '"clinics" have no 
facilities tit all for clinical* (that is, bedside) observation,- . 
and are merely out-patient departments or dispensaries for 
special cases. "Would it not be better to reserve the term 
■ for. the institutions to which it properly applies, and invent 
some new word for the purely out-patient department? 

“ Centre is a word which has -rendered good sendee, And 
means what it says. Perhaps some other -of your readers 
can suggest a better term. 

Barbiturate Poisoning 

Dr. Staftord Geddes (Belfast) writes; In reply to Messrs.. 
May and Baker’s comments (April 28th, p. 786) on my 
letter (note on case of barbiturate poisoning, April 14th, 
p. 689) I wish fo state' that since reporting tins case 1 
have found that, by mistake, the patient was given 'a larger 
dose of sodium sonervl than he should have received accord- 
ing to h is Height, which was eight stone. The dose given 
was five capsules (0.75 gram). 

Disclaimers 

Mr. Aleck Bourne, -F.-R.C.S., writes: My attention has been 
drawn to a paragraph in the lay press of May 4tb, which 
implies that I am a " super-specialist ” (whatever that may 
mean) in a small comer of- obstetrics. 1 have never claimed 
such a doubtful distinction ; it is an absurd untruth, and 
the paragraph was inserted without my knowledge. 

Mr. A. R. D. Patti son*, F.R.C.S., Newcastle General Hospital, 
NewcaslJe-upon-Tync, writes: In its issue of May 10th the 
North Mail -published a laudatory article in extravagant 
phrases referring to the work of the neurological surgeon 
at the Neucastle General Hospital. No name was men- 
tioned, but it must have been obvious to anybody 
remotely acquainted with the facts that this article 
referred to me. The harmful effects of the article have 
been aggravated by the fact that certain charges for main- 
tenance, which are made from time to time by the hospital 
authorities, have been quoted in a sensational manner 
as representing my customary fees. I should like to state 
emphatically that this article was published entirely with- 
out my knowledge or consent. 

Messrs. Edward Arnold and Co. (Maddox Street, W.) write: 

It has been pointed out to us by Dr. William Brown that 
certain phrases in our advertisements of the third edition 
of liis book Psychology and Psychotherapy might be con- 
strued as being contrarj r to the accepted- principles ox 
medical ethics. In view of this we wish to make it clear 
that the responsibility for these advertisements] rests 
entirely with us, and not with the author, who did not 
know of their contents until they were published. Future 
advertisements will be suitably modified. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical coNegcS* 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 50 Of _°u ■ . 
adi'rrtisemmt columns, and advertisements as to.partne 
ships, assistanlsbips, and locumtenencies at pages 48 and * 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the 
ment columns appears in the -Supplement at page 2t>o. 
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Though in the time we have at our 


ground to be covered on a specific subject, it will be worth 
while just to take a very cursory glance at the histor.cal 
aspect of mental healing. The' treatment of disease by 
mental means can be traced back to the earliest times. 

Its begiumngs" were of a magical nature and in the hands 
of the primitive medicine man, and later in those of 
fhe priests. Magic and theology became inextricably con- 
fused,, and. in the dark Middle Ages the laying on of 
hands," exorcism, and miraculous intervention were the 
procedures employed to combat mental ills as well as 
much bodily disease. The superstitious credulity of those 
days is by no means non-existent now, and mankind is 
still actuated by the same motives and emotions as he 
always has been. Doubtless it was because of the mystical 
atmosphere in which mental healing bad always been 
surrounded that until comparatively lately the whole 
subject was hardly thought worthy of serious consideration 
by the medical profession. 

In the latter part of the eighteentli century Mesmer, 
a Viennese doctor, drew - uni versal attention to his theory 
and practice of animal magnetism, or mesmerism as it 
came to he called. Though much of his work savoured 
of charlatanism it was through investigation of it that 
one form of psychotherapy became placed on. a scientific 
basis. The theory' of animal magnetism was negatived, 
and the phenomena of hypnotism, as it was later termed, 
were found to be the product of suggestion. Although 
the pract’ce - of hypnotism never became popular, there 
were medical men of repute who specialized in it in all 
the capital cities of Europe. The work of Charcot In 
Paris and that of Bemheim and others in Nancy gave 
the subject a stamp of respectability. The studies of 
Janet in this realm and his psychopathological contribu- 
tions mark him as a pioneer in our present-day psycho- 
therapy’. Hypnotic suggestion fell greatly’ into disuse, 
for it was found that curative results were so frequently 
as well obtained through simple suggestion alone. This 
method then held most sway’, though a few employed 
what was known as rational psychotherapy or persuasion. 
About twenty years ago the psychological doctrines of 
Freud began seriously to influence our ideas of mental 
medicine, to such a degree that the analytic approach to 
mental disorder has now, to a vast extent, superseded 
ail other forms of psychotherapy. It was the Great War 
that gave such an impetus to interest in psychological 
medicine and methods, and in latter years it has become 
increasingly evident that the general practitioner must make 
up for the deficiency in his medical curriculum and gain 
some insight into the principles underlying psychotherapy 
in order that he may extend his sphere of usefulness. 

Scope for Psychotherapy in General Practice 
Hitherto, without such knowledge, his ability to under- 
stand and help a patient with neurotic disorder has been 
but small. He has had to fall back upon such trite 
remarks as Don't worry,” " You must control yourself 
more : just the things, in fact, which the patient would 
love to do but cannot. That is why he has come for 


disposal there is much 1 be made,' the doctor tends .to regard the patient’s condition 
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as one overstepping all reasonable pathology, and pay= 
the patient out for this -by accusing him of “ Not trying 
to pull himself together,” ascribing perversity ta him, 
and withdrawing his interest entirely’ from the case. Such 
a state of affairs is rapidly’ passing away, and most 
practitioners recognize the fact that neurotic disorder 
cannot summarily be dismissed as unworthy of medical 
oh! , and are, if no skilled help is available nearby, 
endeavouring to treat such r patients themselves on modern 
rational lines. For many reasons the medical man in 
general -practice is in a particularly advantageous position 
to apply; usefully and successfully, the principles of 
psychotherapy. -True he has not the time, even if Te 
had the knowledge, to use the more lengthy methods of 
treatment, but he will have ample opportunity’ to' do a 
large amount of good. The family phys : cian is in a special 
position of trust and confidence ; he is regarded as one 
who understands the mental and bodily’ constitution cf 
his younger charges, and especially those he brought into 
the ‘world. He has -a close link with his patients, and 
this gives him prestige and power. If only these factors 
are utilized in the right way his psychotherapeutic influence 
should be extensive. He sees nervous ills, too, at their 
earliest stages, when they are most amenable to treatment 
and more capable of being cured or alleviated. 


The Ideal Psychotherapist 
In speaking of the principles of psychotherapy we must 
first devote our attention to the psychotherapist himself. 
For many reasons one might say that a good psycho- 
therapist is bom, not made. With all the psvchological 
knowledge in the world be will be of comparatively little 
use unless he has the right type of personality for this 
special work. He must be a man of the world, have wide 
interests and sympathies, be patient, able to identify 
himself with his patients, possess a love of humanity’, 
and have not only an earnest desire to help, but the firm 
conviction that somehow or other he will be capable of 
doing so. This factor of personal conviction on the part 
of the doctor can hardly’ have its importance overstressed. 
Between doctor and patient, there is a subtle emotional 
interchange which, handled in the right way, nan be 
productive of wonderful results. I often recall the fact 
that many’ y’ears ago, when I believed so intensely’ in 
the curative effects of hypnotic suggestion and almost 
regarded it as the panacea for all ills, my capacity’ to 
hypnotize and alleviate or cure symptoms was astonish- 
ing. Now that my- faith has been shaken in its wide 
application and my views lean towards a more analytic 
therapy-, I find much diminished ability to produce 
hypnotic phenomena, and less success attends my efforts. 
AU of us are cognizant of the fact that stupendous mental 
and bodily changes are brought about through earnest 
a tn, whether it has its source in the spheres of person- 
ahty, philosophy, or religion. Modem psychology has 
thrown much light upon its essentia! meaning, and it is 

^ U11IC Ior , ths dut -’T f the psychotherapist to understand the mental 
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Fra st Steps in Psychotherapy 


Presuming, then, that we have the psychotherapist who 
possesses the requisite mental attributes, what will his 
first step be when consulted?, It should be to listen, 
listen attentively and understandingly, with but few, if 
any, interruptions. One is so tempted to make remarks 
or to stem somehow a flow of eloquence. Let the patient 
tell his story in his own words. This outlet, as a relief 
of mental tension by itself, is 'helpful. Worries, fears, 
apprehensive ideas, and guilty desires may, when kept to 
the self, create the feeling of being cut off, as it were, 
from the rest of the community. When a secret -fear 
is shared with another this feeling of social ostracism is 
removed, and biological security and happiness tend' to 
be -re-established. This " catharsis " — or cleansing of 
the mind— this .confession of troublous thoughts and , 
emotions, must be the first stage in any psychotherapeutic 
treatment. From the initial experience of finding a 
sympathetic and understanding ear the patient will be 
encouraged to unburden himself still further, and to 
unload mental undercurrents that had, because of their 
painful content, been long* suppressed. When psycho- 
analysis as a form of treatment first saw the dawn it 
was, known locally as the ** talking cure,” and though 
to-day this^ method has a highly developed scientific 
technique, popularly it might still thus be aptly described. 

Having listened attentively to the patient's story the 
psychotherapist must orientate himself adequately to the 
case by questioning. Experience will enable him very 
quickly to get* a brief longitudinal "survey of the in- 
dividual’s life-history as regards his adaptations to early 
life, - school, parents, family, husband or wife, social 
environment, and sex. _ With /the knowledge now gained 
the doctor'should be in a position* to gauge the important 
factors 'of the se venty 'of the neurosis, the type of person- 
ality he has to deal with, and what form of treatment 
will be best to apply. - However, before any treatment is 
undertaken it is highly probable that certain attending 
circumstances will become a subject for discussion. In 
every neurosis there is the unconscious tendency to evade 
some duty or responsibility, to gain something, as it were, 
by the illness, and the question of whether or no the 
patient should not temporarily relinquish his work is 
frequently asked. Since it is true that all neurosis is in 
some way the result of a defective adaptation to life’s 
stresses, so at the very outset we must stimulate -our 
patient to face the continuance of his work, notwithstand- 
ing his' feelings of growing incompetency and fatigue ; 
encourage him to live a normal life ; and resist the great 
temptation to take the path of least resistance. The 
neurotic has lost courage. He will for a time, at any 
rate, need a personal prop, but he must from the start 
be inspired with the need of standing on his own feet. 
Then there Is the point of whether or no the patient is 
best treated while in his own home milieu or not. We 
may be sure that the neurosis is in some way intimately 
related to the emotional factors of home life. A father, 
a wife, some relation, or lodger, may be the situational 
pivot of the neurotic outbreak. One can lay down no 
hard-and-fast laws as to whether for the time being the 
difficult situation had not better be avoided until the 
patient is in a better position- to adapt to it, or whether, 
the situation being what it is, it would not be more 
rational to face the inevitable straight away. In severe 
neurosis removal from home is practically a necessity ; 
in mild cases such need may not arise. 

Let us presume, then, that we have summed up the 
type of personality with which we have to deal, and have 
noted what form of neurosis the symptoms point to. The 
past history will probably also give us some indication 
of the amount of benefit we are likely to obtain. Having 


got sufficient initial data, the question of what method 
of psychotherapy shall be employed has to be decided. 
There is too great . a liability for hard-and-fast schools 
of psycho therapy to arise according to certain psycho- 
pathological theories held, in which only one form of 
mental treatment* is ' used. We shall discuss these 
different avenues of therapeutic approach and recognize 
the principles upon- which they are based. It will be 
seen that in varying circumstances our' methods should 
differ accordingly. In the simplest imaginable neurotic 
trouble a heart-to-heart talk, a little - added insight, a 
little - advice, and some encouragement are all that is 
necessary. At the other end of the pole comes the severe 
and disabling disorder that requires a prolonged mental 
analysis to -disentangle the disharmonies in the mind arid 
to restore any measure of stability. As a generalization 
we may say that the long-standing cases with their much 
poorer . prognosis had better be treated by simpler means, 
whereas the more recently developed neurosis should receive 
a deeper attention, since complete rehabilitation is the 
more likely. It must be^. borne in mind that the analytic 
approach in .psychotherapy must involve intelligence In 
the patient and more expenditure of time and money. 
It is quite possible to be too scientific, and ivith our-high 
aims forget the simpler means by -which we may banish 
or alleviate, nervous » symptoms. 

The Use of Suggestion 

In our brief, glance at the historical aspect of psycho- 
therapy we noted that hypnotism was the method that 
held sway when mental healing was first seriously studied 
by the medicallprofession. It was shown by an English 
physician that .hypnotic phenomena had no relation with • 
animal magnetism, -but were the product of suggestion. 
This psychological process 'of suggest : on is a very potent 
force, and it is well that its'power should be duly recog- 
nized and applied usefully in psychotherapy when called 
for. Consciously or unconsciously the physician is con- 
stantly employing it in connexion with his patients,- and 
not infrequently this influence is neglected or misused. 
The expression of the doctor’s face, the tone of his voice, 
the conviction of his assurances, and his expression of 
opinion on the patient’s symptoms are all potent sugges- 
tive influences working for good or for ill. How often 
a nervous sufferer who on examination reveals no organic 
signs of disease is told there is nothing the matter with' 
him. As if anyone consults the doctor without there 
being something the matter with him. There is- no such 
thing as an imaginary disease, but there is a disease of 
the imagination. One must recall the true paradox that 
” if a man is ill enough to think he is ill when he is not 
ill he must be very ill indeed." The factor of being thus 
misunderstood not uncommonly has driven a patient to 
suicide, since he feels that if the doctor^ fails . him all is 
lost. 

Let us note some psychological facts about this sugges- 
tibility which should be helpful in its understanding, and • 
therefore in its practical applications. 

1. Some people are swayed by suggestion very much more 
than others. This is especially the case with children, who 
tend to accept any idea uncritically, since their reason and 
judgement .are undeveloped, while in old age, where fixed ideas 
are the rule, any modification of the mind by this means is 
highly unlikely. Similarly, those who have their critical 
faculties well developed, and who therefore analyse any pre- 
sented idea before acceptance, will not prove suggestible , 
while those who are impulsive, with less self-control, ma) 
easily become its victims. The suggestibility of an indivi ua 
is enormously increased 'in the presence of others. Tins ac 
used to be taken advantage of when hypnotizing soldiers 
during the Great War. If all the subjects were in one waru, - 
after the production of hypnotic effects in a few the res 
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were almost in a state of hypnosis before any suggestions had 
reached them personally. 

2 . Then the same individual differs in his suggestibility 
according to various factors. Anything that lessens cerebral 
controlling forces will render him more suggestible. Fatigue, 
prolonged irony, a long illness, and hypnosis have such an 
effect. Alcohol, we know, inhibits higher control, so that 
when under its influence we are more amenable to suggestion-. 

3. We may be on'y suggestible to certain types of ideas 
— accepting those which flatter us and those we believe because 
we want to believe them; • 

4 ; We may be highly suggestible towards some people and 
not towards others. In the main we are in a snbmissive, 
receptive, and suggestible state in the presence .of those who 
impress us with their powet and superiority. _ From this we 
can well understand the suggestibility of the child to its 
parents and of the patient to his doctor. Friendliness, unity" 
of aim, respect, confidence, and love all enhance suggestibility, 
and must be thought of in our psychotherapeutic aims, in 
hypnotism there is increased suggestibility, and it is because 
of this fact that one hopes to get definitely* helpful results 
from specific suggestlotfs which relate to the symptoms. 

Treatment by Hypnosis' 

Tt is not feasible here to deal with the method of the 
induction of hypnosis, but every medical practitioner 
should acquaint himself with sufficient knowledge of the 
subject so that he may employ it on occasion. I am 
inclined to think that the use of hypnosis has been some- 
what too much neglected since analytic therapy has 
come to the fore, in many minor ways its employment 
may be helpful, while in such conditions as fugues, 
amnesia, and dual personality' it is of inestimable value. 
In hypnosis there is a widening of the memory field, and 
verbal suggestions produce, not only mental effects, but 
effects on bodily processes which normally are controlled 
by the voluntary or involuntary nervous system. Thus 
suggestions can modify salivary or mammary secretion, 
the peristalsis of the bowel, vasomotor processes, and 
the functions of menstruation. There is a very close 
rapport between the doctor and patient ; this is of interest, 
and will be referred to later. 

During the hypnotic state the curative suggestions can 
be made m different ways, varving somewhat according 
to the patient, the kind of symptom, and the doctor's 
custom. They may be made in a commanding or gentle- 
tone the former constituting a masculine approach and 
the latter a feminine. They may be directed immediately 
agamst the symptom, or an indirect attack mav be 
adopted. Given an average suggestibilitv, there is the 
tendency for indirect suggestion to be far more effective 
as the critical attitude is thereby disarmed and no central 
suggestions tend to be formed. Natumllv repetition cf 
these suggestions adds to them therapeutic force. It w to 
be noted, however, that apart from anv specific vertS 
suggestion the mere induction of hypnosis itself mav not 
uncommonly do good, and minor symptoms cccasionaPv 
thus disappear in a striking manner. Unfortunately- th»re 
Is a somewhat deeply rooted prejudice against hvnnoff-m 
on the part of the public, due to the faCions idea tt“ 
it IS dangerous and not relit th-w „ „ , . 
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state. Suggestion, therefore, to-day is mainly employed 
in this way. In both cases similar conditions for success 
ate necessary ori the part of the ‘subject — fixation of the 
attention, monotony of impression, limitation ol voluntary 
movements, limitation of the field of consciousness, and 
inhibition of all distracting thoughts. Suggestion while 
the patient is asleep, too, is possible, though seldom called - 
for. In the case of children, difficult otherwise- to treat, 
such a method is to be borne in mind. 

Some Points in Suggestive Therapy 

Though there is insufficient .time to discuss the 
psychology of suggestion, it will be interesting' to note 
the psycho analytical theory concerning it. According 
to this, suggestibility is the unconscious desire to believe 
blindly and to obey without criticism which originated in - 
the child-parent relationship. It is the expression of a 
latent tendency to be persuaded by love (or intimidated 
by fear), and is due to the establishment of a' relationship 
between the person who receives the suggestion and the 
person who gives it, which -is an unconscious reactivation 
and transference of the relation that existed In infancy 
between the child and a loving mother, or a stern or 
imposing father. An affective bond, we know, does form 
in hypnosis between the subject and operator, and this 
rapport that exists is undoubtedly a necessary factor 
lor success. At the same time, this link between doctor 
and pat ent must not be allowed to become an exaggerated 
one. For suggestive treatment the object is to produce, 
a condition of mind which will set in action the right 
affective forces for the induction of those states of sugges- 
tibility which will harmonire with and reinforce the ideas 
to be suggested, and so to get them accepted with con- 
viction. First the state of personal suggestibility should 
be induced by arousing the necessary instinctive ten- 
dencies, showing the patient sympathy, and impressing 
him with a knowledge of, and interest in, his condition^ 
so that he has respect for, and confidence in, the physician - 
The personality of the physician and his attitude is thus 
perhaps his greatest asset in this -form of psvehotherapy. 
The individual should wish to be cured, and the whole 
atmosphere should he one of cure. A quick insight and 
an investigation of the case will show how the sntwestions 
should he arranged and what form tbev should take 
Repetition is naturally an important factor. The response 
to suggestion made may he positive, negative, or neutral, 

( according to whether it is accepted, opposed, or simolv 
• not accepted, ^ • 
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Limitations op Suggestive Therapy 

If ive criticize suggestive therapy it can be judged by 
the results obtained by its use, , and also by bow it agrees 
with the principles of treatment based on our knowledge 
of disease. The results vary very much. At times they 
seem miraculous , and the beneficial effects may be per- 
manent. Cured cases, however, are often only seemingly 
cured and relapse later, and further courses of treatment 
are necessitated. - Where we are dealing with neurotic 
disorders — and in the vast majority of instances suggestion 
is Only employed in this sphere — there is no attempt to 
investigate the inner life of the patient nor any endeavour 
to get at the basal causes which, we now have good 
reason to believe, depend upon mental conflicts. This is 
unscientific, and it is impossible to foretell whether any 
real lasting benefit is likely to accrue, because the morbid 
source is never attacked. Unfortunately Baudoiiin's 
statement that if we only suggest the cure the subconscious 
mind will always find the way is not borne out by ex- 
perience. The great disadvantage of suggestion, therefore, 
is its blind nature. The belief in the magical effect of 
mere words is an irrational one, and reflects a primitive 
type of mind. . Nevertheless, there is a distinct field for 
the employment of suggestion if only it be applied to the 
right human material. In the realm of the psycho- 
neuroses it should be used when, for any reason, a 
more scientific and analytic approach is not feasible. In 
intractable and severe long-standing neurotic disorder it 
may prove beneficial in alleviating symptoms,, but, if 
possible, the' earlier cases should be dealt with more 
radically. Advance in age, and lack of intelligence are 
factors which commonly stand in the way of an analytic 
method. In the case of organic disease — and not in- 
frequently' a neurotic element becomes superimposed— 
the drawbacks to suggestion which were mentioned do 
not apply, and in the future such a therapy may prove 
useful in this realm. 

On Persuasion 

In considering other psychotherapeutic measures we 
shall note that we are getting away from the blind nature 
of attacking symptoms and are endeavouring to obtain 
the conscious and active co-operation of the patient in 
our’ efforts towards his betterment. Nevertheless, 'in the 
intimate relationship existing between doctor and patient 
the unconscious factor of suggestion can never be entirely 
eliminated. The doctor has always been wont to appeal 
to the individual’s reasoning power, and to try to combat 
neurotic fears by his assurances that they are groundless 
and that only added insight and more self-control are 
needed to overcome, them. The hysterical paraplegic is 
told at some length that walking is quite possible if only 
the idea of incapacity i that direction is banished. This 
method of so-called " persuasion ” has been, and is still, 
employed, so that its principles should be examined. 
Here the therapist presumes that, if he explains the 
meaning and the origin of the symptoms, the patient has 
the capacity to modify the morbid mental processes. 
Much, however, depends upon whether the physician does 
really know and understand the meaning and origin of 
the symptoms. Commonly enough these symptoms are 
only taken at their surface value, so that any explanation 
can have little or no effect and the process is just as 
much floundering about in the dark as suggestion is. 
If we take up the attitude, as we must in the light of 
modern knowledge, that neurotic illness is motivated by 
factors below the threshold of consciousness, it is evident 
that any superficial attack by itself is futile. A very 
[ experience should make us realize that logical 
reasoning has little "power to modify' what goes on in the 


mind. The obsessional neurotic is frequently, highly 
intellectual, and is only too convinced of the absurdity 
of his compulsions, fears, and doubts ; yet he is impotent 
to inhibit them. The physician who has little or iio 
insight into these forms of pathological disturbances is 
only^ too apt to regard them as largely due to mere 
irrational habits of thought and a lack of will-power. 
Were such premisses largely true, one would' expect -per- 
suasion to bring about beneficial results, but unfortunately 
experience teaches us otherwise. Will-power js -not a 
special faculty that can be stimulated. The will is the 
whole character in action. It is not ’that symptoms 
arise from a weakness of will,, but that some underlying 
emotional impulse is too strong for normal control. 
Nevertheless, I am by no means trying to convey the 
idea that this method has no. value whatever, for, as.-ive 
shall see later, when it is combined with a preliminary 
investigation and understanding of the deeper sources, of 
the neurotic sy'mptoms, in the simpler type of cases much 
good can be accomplished. Without some knowledge 
of the pathological reactions taking place any good that 
.may eventuate will be due to the unconscious suggestive 
influence of the physician. 

Another psychotherapeutic method not uncommonly 
adopted has been that of attempting to divert the patient 
from his symptoms and resulting self-centredness without 
any real understanding of them. The going away for a 
change of scene has been the most usual recommendation 
given to a nervous sufferer, with the hope that constant 
distraction will gradually give the symptoms the chance 
of withering away from inattention. This by itself is a 
poor way of attacking the problem, for a. person cannot 
thus run away from his own ego. Nevertheless, when 
the diversion from symptoms is carried out more scientific - 1 
ally by the development and encouragement of useful and 
personal interests which will tend to drain oil energy 
from pathological channels into healthy ones, much 
benefit may follow.' Unfortunately, however, experience 
shows that those who can be helped in tins way me 
comparatively few in number, since the morbid forces 
seem too strongly fixed to be thus diverted. -Combined 
with other methods of psychotherapy - though, this 
diversion of forces is a sound principle, and should always 
be thought of. Because of its diverting value and the 
dangers attendant upon evading responsibilities, the giving 
up of work should not usually be advised. 

Value of Re-education 

•We now come to another psychotherapeutic approach, 
which is still more rational and in which the patient takes 
a much fuller share. Jt has been termed "re-education. 
The physician, believing that the neurosis depends upon 
mental factors of which the patient is mainly unaware, 
carefully takes a longitudinal survey of the life-history, 
discovers the emotional disharmonies to which the in- 
dividual has been subjected and the reactions to then), 
and notes the psychical traumata of the past. . By such 
means he sums up the type of personality he is dealing 
with, and discovers, if possible, tile pathological processes 
that are responsible for the symptoms. With this know- 
ledge he proceeds to explain to the patient the significance 
of his past in relation to the present disorder, an 
endeavours to modify the attitude that has been taken 
up, to render that attitude more rational, -to encourage 
the general interest, to give a new goal to .life, an 
generally to broaden the mental horizon. Here there l 
a distinct advancp, in that hidden causative and un 
conscious mental factors are investigated and taken in 
consideration, instead of only dealing with the end-pro ^ 
of symptoms. The patient cannot help but feel grab 
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that his case is worthy of such investigation and that he 
is understood, while the point that he finds that he 
himself has to be the main agent in bringing about a 
cure is extremely important. Provided the physician 
is well equipped" with modem psycho-pathological know- 
ledge, so that his mental examination is on the right 
lines, we shall find that the re-educative method will be 
most applicable to the majority of cases met with in 
general practice, and will . be productive of most good . 
From a strictly scientific point of view it may well be 
that the investigation of the mental factors cannot be 
sufficiently prolonged or probed deeply enough, 'and that 
much pathogenic material lying in the unconscious mind 
remains untouched. Be that as rt may, it is quite evident 
that in practice, for many reasons, it is impossible to 
do more. .- 

The Analytic Method 

Lastly, .we come to the analytic method of psycho- 
therapy. Using the word analysis in its ordinary connota- 
tion such a method involves the scientific sifting out of 
the varied past and present mental processes and reactions 
of an individual in order that the pathogenic source of 
the neurotic symptoms may be traced, their meaning 
understood, and a rational therapy made possible for 
their alleviation or cure. Psychology teaches us that 
only a comparatively small part of our mental functioning 
lies in the region of our awareness, and that for the real 
motivation of most of our thoughts, feelings, and actions 
the ceeper unconscious mind must be explored. It is 
now fairly established that mental conflict in some wav 
is the root cause of most neurotic disorder, and that this 
disharmony is due to the presence in the unconscious 
mmd of emotionally toned groups of ideas and impulses 
u hich, being alien to the main body of the personality-, 
have been refused recognition and become dissociated 
lt - Such com Pl«es lying repressed in the uncon- 
scious are essentially dynamic in nature, the undenting 
urges striving for outward expression but being directiv 
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The old spinster who cannot get into bed w'Th a "\ afrai ' d - 
under it for fear there is a man thL dlL 
symptom as a defence against her boLL? ** ? UCh a 
the male. The patient with agomphob^L TT S ** 
being alone in the streets, may be really tn - ^ ° f 

exposed to temptations which hi- ' ''-' rror of being 

*•“ £ ZZZr,* 1 ”' 

conscious mind. The insane mti-nt from hs 

voices from without accusin- of • Constan % hears 
calling him by opprobrious n a “ ! V,C .‘ oa 4 ? P mcti «s and 
which he dare not give himself. ’ pr0;: ‘ Xan 5 tha t blame 


The Object of Analysis ' 

Now the object of analytic psychotherapy is to bring 
these - buried complexes into consciousness so that they 
may be 'duly recognized by the patient and assimilated 
by him as part of his personality-. It is essential to see 
that consciousness can deal with and control a ' mental 
process that is itself conscious far better than one' that 
is not.. In our everyday life we know how various little - 
tricks of conduct we had got into the habit of manifesting, 
but of which we were unaware, can be successfully dealt 
with when our attention is drawn to them. In this way, 
too, mental energy which has been nnhealthilv bound up 
with the repressed complexes and the formation of neurotic 
symptoms can be released and diverted into useful, and 
social channels. The mind thus, instead o£ being divided 
against itself, tends to become a harmonious whole.. It 
must 'be understood that mere intellectual “appreciation 
of a complex on the part of a patient will be of little 
or no avail except in. so far as he grasps the fact that 
the source of the trouble is. resident within his own mind. 
Otherwise, an experienced psychotherapist might at- a 
first interview accurately spot the pathogenic forces at 
work. But merely imparting such knowledge will not 
help. There are strong internal resistances "within the 
patient's mind which must.be overcome before he- can 
accept the truth about himself and assimilate it emotion- 
ally. Neurotic symptoms constitute a defence against 
the recognition of something within the self ; that is 
why from one- point of view we can speak of “a wilt 
to illness,” and' why a psychoneurosis is diScuIt to 
modify and cure. 

Since we are Only dealing briefly with the principles 
of psychotherapy, this is no occasion to discuss any further 
the intricate psychological points involved in the" analytic 
method. As you probably know there is more than on- 
school^ of psychopathology, and the trend of anv analvtic 
investigation will depend upon what particnlar theories 
are held. It would carry- ns much too far afield to sneak 
of them. Anyone sufficiently Interested must consult 
suitable literature on the subject- All would am-ee 
however, m regarding a so-called nervous disord-r as" due 
to mental factors ob which the patient is quite unaware 
and that some form of analvtic therapy- Is th- i-Vrri 
method of treatment. It has already b~n pointed out 
tot hypnotism, simple suggestion, persuasion, and re- 
education ail have their useful applications. The psveho- 
torapist must not pin his faith to anv one method b-t 
must be prepared to employ them all as occasion demands 

metod i e jf aeaC T f nn0t be eUmina *ed &om anv on- 
method because of the special relationship that "exists 
between coctor and patient, though in -analysis bi- 

L-L keL^r’' 1 ^ 1 - d£ " rCe " ^ Pracfcj mud 

eve. be kept m view— m general practice eso-criUv t- 

se verity of the neurosis, the amount of to 

to social life, the suffering mvohxdto ” 

the capacity- to work, to age ofthf L^f Ban ? < 5 °J 
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the disturbance is slito that o be 

"—to « *>>». - 

is not “ coin- off hi- w„i •• 5 . mdmacal 

dimcultie; of* life tmh 'Lit “couraL Lt £ fn'tot 
u> necessary-. It may be that the .-roe 0 -- th- - tC ^ t 
too advanced for any active interf-re-ic- Ir^ ^ 
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more expert knowledge and treatment is called for. In 
a certain proportion of cases the technique of Ereudian 
psycho-analysis will hold out the best chances of cure. 
Those patients who, for any reason, cannot be adequately 
treated by the general practitioner can be referred to 
one or other of the many clinics which exist for this 
purpose. It will, however, add greatly to the interest 
of general practice work if the doctors themselves further 
their psychological knowledge and learn to apply it 
themselves. 

Concluding Remarks 

It is not feasible here to speak of the types of cases 
to which psychotherapy should apply. In some degree 
it may be said that every patient will need some of its 
applications, even if it be only that of instilling cheerful- 
ness, hope, and courage. It is in this way that the 
personality of the physician, his bedside manner, and the 
atmosphere he creates in his consulting room mean so 
much. Conan Doyle told us a short story of two 
youthful medicos, lately qualified and well versed in the 
use of all the latest medical knowledge and appliances, 
who set up in a small community as partners. The 
other doctor there was an old man with a lovable 
personality, who had been there for many years, and who 
was by no means up to date in his work. After their 
courtesy visit the budding practitioners laughed among 
themselves at his age and ignorance, pitied his patients, 
and came to the conclusion that before long he would 
not have many left when their academic superiority 
became recognized by the inhabitants. Soon afterwards, 
on the outbreak of an epidemic of influenza, one of the 
young doctors was struck down. As he lay in bed feeling 
very sorry for himself the thought of the scientific attitude 
of his partner at his bedside had no attraction for him. 
whereas the presence of the old doctor, he felt, would 
bring peace and comfort. He therefore sent for the 
latter, but found that his partner, who had been, taken 
ill as well, had also sent lor the old man they had both 
■so much derided. The moral is obvious. 

Though it is in the realm of the psvehoneuroses that 
psychotherapy especially applies, it must be borne in ; 
mind that psychogenic factors so frequently have bodily 
manifestations. The old bugaboo of the relations exist- 
ing between mind and body must be relegated to the 
dust-heap. We must regard body and mind as simply 
different aspects of ah individual who is a psychosomatic 
unitv. All the emotions have their physical expressions. 
It is therefore important in every' patient to -view the 
individual as a whole and take into careful consideration 
possible psychological factors as well as bodily ones. In 
time experience -will teach you that the mental element 
enters far more into disease than you ever dreamt of. 
The increased heart-beat may be due to a secret fear ; 
the lump in the throat the result of an insult that cannot 
be swallowed ; the obstinate feeling of nausea or vomiting 
mav be the sequel of the inability to digest a psychic 
situation with a resulting buried complex of disgust and 
revulsion. We do not for nothing speak of a sickening 
horror or of having a nasty taste in our mouth after 
reading something of a disagreeable nature. All our 
emotional feelings may be expressed somatically, and if 
long continued may bring about definite organic disease. 
Superficial inquiries, at any rate, should always be made 
into the emotional life, into the possibility of there being 
ungratified instinctual yearnings ; and the sphere of 
sexuality must not be neglected. Your patient must be 
viewed not as a “ case,” but as a human personality 
that somehow or other is maladapting to his environment. 
In dealing with the human body never forget the human 
heart. With the earnest desire to understand, and with 
a comparatively small knowledge of medical psychology'. 


the practitioner will be surprised at the fresh light that 
will be thrown on many recalcitrant symptoms. 

Now a word as to. prognosis. Commonly enough too 
much is expected of the psychotherapist. ' Just as we 
come across people with poorly developed chests - who 
will always be liable to coughs and who break down under 
respiratory strain, so we meet with a constitutionaliv 
poor mental soil that will ever be' apt to find it difficult 
to withstand the stresses of life without developing 
symptoms of maladaptation. Whatever method we adopt 
in psychotherapy we must be prepared to face -the fact 
that we cannot make some individuals normal, but 
perhaps can alleviate to some extent and render life more 
bearable. The less we use the word " cure ” in psycho- 
therapeutic practice the better. On the other hand, at 
times brilliant success may be achieved. Those of you 
who are sufficiently interested to learn more of that 
hitherto neglected subject — psychological medicine — will 
find it a most engrossing study, and one that will greatly 
enhance your usefulness as a physician. 


INADEQUATE IMMOBILIZATION AND 
NON-UNION OF FRACTURES* 
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ASSISTANT SURGEON AND IN CHARGE OF ORTHOPAEDICS, 
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The crippling disabilities which at one time resulted from 
excessive immobilization of joints in the treatment of 
fractures entirely justify the recent wave of enthusiasm 
for early mobilization and functional activity.- The 
essential principle of modem treatment is complefe 
immobilization of the fracture, with at the same time 
active movement of every- joint which need not be im- 
mobilized. When this principle is observed massage treat- 
ment becomes unnecessary, incapacity periods are reduced, 
and many permanent disabilities are avoided. But there 
is some danger of uDdue enthusiasm and of misrepresenta- 
tion of the principle, so that the mobilization of joints 
is allowed to interfere with the immobilization of the 
fracture. It must be recognized that complete immobility 
of the fracture is a primary necessity, that there must be 
no mobilization except in joints which need not be 
immobilized, and that mobilization should be the result 
of the patient’s own active exercise and not of the passive 
manipulations of the masseuse. 

A fracture of both forearm bones was recently plated by a 
distinguished surgeon, and from the time of operation the arm 
was taken dailv from its splints for two hours of massage and 
passive movement. The coD-cant strain on the fractures had 
not only caused non-union, but had produced painful spasm 
of the muscles and stiffness of the joints, which was even 
greater than if there had been no movement at all. "nea 
the fractures were completely' immobilized by a plaster cast 
active finger movements could be practised without pain an 1 
improvement in the range was immediately observed. . ■ 

Such gross misapplication of the principles of early 
functional activity in fracture treatment is rare. Un- 
fortunately, however, equally' disastrous results are no 
uncommonly' seen when the principles have been nus - 
applied in a less obvious manner. In one group of case> 
splints or plaster have been inexpertly applied so tha 
the fracture has not actually been immobilized at a 
Angulatory movement may have been completely ^]] 1 ] 

* A paper read in Manchester on March Sth, 19.14, at 
meeting of the Liverpool Medical Institution .and the Mane j 
M edical Society. 
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trolled, but the. fact that rotatory torsion strains inhibit 
union just as certainly has been overlooked. In the 
second group of cases' complete immobility has been 
maintained ' for six. or eight weeks, but the joints have 
then been mobilized before die fracture is sufficiently 
consolidated. These two factors — incomplete immobiliza- 
tion and immobilization for too short a period — are the 
factors responsible for delayed union and non-union, 
whether in the shaft of a long bone such as the tibia, , 
the humerus, or the ulna, in the neck of the -femur, or 
in the carpal scaphoid bone. 

The many theories of inadequate blood supply, im- 
paired nutrition, inaccurate apposition of fragments, 
failure of impaction, the inhibitory action of synovial 
fluid, and the absence of blood clot are of n'o 'real' signifi- 
cance. The only important cause of non-union is in-, 
adequate immobilization. 

Hyperaemic Bone Decalcification' and Non-union 
Recently acquired knowledge of the calcium content 
of bone in relation to its vascularity provides the patho- 
logical basis for these clinical observations.' No longer 
are we confused by the suggestion that although -the 
decalcification of infected bone is .obviously the result of 
an increased blood supply, the decalcffication of fractured 
bone, such as the fractured neck of the femur, is due to 
impairment of its blood supply. Hyperaemia of bone 
always results in decalcification, whether the blood supply- 
is increased by injury, by infection, or by the growth c£ 
a neoplasm. Increased calcification or sclerosis, on the 
other hand, is the result of impairment of blood supply, 
as may be seen in syphilitic periostitis and Charcot's 
disease, where there is endarteritis obliterans, or in the 
late stages of osteomyelitis, where the early infective 
hyperaemia has been replaced by the ischaemia of repara- 
tive fibrosis. 

The same hyperaemic decalcification and ischaemic re- 
calcification may be observed in fractures. The initial 
traumatic hyperaemia gives rise to decalcification of the 
bone ends. So long as the hyperaemia persists, decalcifica- 
tion goes on : not until it has subsided can calcium salts 
be redeposited in the young connective tissue which has 
grown between the bone ends to form callus. When, 
with tlje final stages of repair and fibrosis, the blood 
supply is impaired, the callus undergoes dense calcification 
with consolidation of the union. 

. If ' , 0 " t! ’ e othcr hand, the fragments are imperfectly 
immobilized, the shearing and twisting strains tear the 
young connective tissue between the fragments. The 
repeated traumatization gives rise to constantly recurring 
hyperaemia. and more and more of the bone ends under- 
go decalcification. A crack becomes a cavity, a linear 
fracture becomes a gap fracture. When, finally, there is 
repair and fibrosis there is no continuous GridgF of callus 
to recalcify, sclerosis is observed in the plaque of bone 
across the concave bone ends, and non-union is established 
Even when the fracture has been property immobilized 
for several weeks so that the initial hyperaemia has 
subsided and recalcification has begun, 'if it is the" 
repeatedly stramed before the stage of final dense con- 
ol.dat.on the same traumatic hyperaemia is obsened 
Recalc, ficat on ceases at once, decalcification supen-en^' 
and non-union develops. p rvenes, 

Fractures of the 'Carpal Scaphoid 

Fractures of the scaphoid illustrate very clearly the 
three stapes in the «.iean\ the 

Within a few days of iniu^the f ™ture. 

magnifying lens. But if it of a 

n it is not immobilized the 


traumatic hyperaemia of movement of the fragments' on 
each other gives rise to decalcification and the appearance 
of a cyst.- This intermediate stage of non-union, persists 
from about one to four or five months after injury, and. 
the fracture will still unite, if it is immobilized. In the 
third stage, reparative fibrosis and ischaemia have caused 
recalcification ; the " cavity ” has partly filled in, but 
tbe surfaces of the fragments are dense and sclerosed. 
Obviously it is now wasted effort to immobilize the frac- 
ture .without first breaking up the sclerosis, refreshening 
the fractured surfaces by multiple drilling, and so allow- 
ing revascularization of the bone surfaces and of the 
intervening, fibrous tissue'.' . 

The last 100 cases of fracture of the carpal scaphoid 
which were immobilized at the Liverpool Royal Infirmary 
may -be analysed as follows : 

. One H umheil Fractures' of Carpal Scaphoid Bone 


1 

... 1 

1 dumber | 
j of 
Cases - 

i 

- Arera^e 
Period of 
Immobiliza- 
tion 

Number of; 
_Ca*es of j 
Non-union j 
! 

i 

Percentage 
| Secnring 
| Bony 
f Union 

* Recent fractnres of wai=t 
and tubercle 

! 65 j 

2 months 

None 

100 

* Recent fracttixes of proxi- 
mal pole 

! 6 

S* months 

i 1 

83 * 

i Old fractures of waist ; 
and proximal pole 

23 

; 

7^ months 

1 

' $5 

t Old fractures of waist 
with dislocation semi- 
lunar 

1 5 

i i 

1G months 

r 2 

i 

CO 


• Recent-less thnn 1 month old. - 

1 Old— less than 1 year old Idrilling In 10 cascsl. . 

Cases older than 1 rear (nsnalir with osteoarthritis of the wrist) were 
-not immobilized. 

It is evident that in recent fractures, even including' 
the difficult polar fractures, bony union may be secured 
in -9S pet cent, of cases by complete immobilization with 
an unpadded plaster cast. The average duration of im- 
mobilization is iittie over two months, but occasionaHy 
it is necessary, even in recent fractures, to continue for 
six or twelve months. If in every' case immobilization 
had ceased after two months there would have been a 
high frequency of non-union ; but by continuing, immobi- 
lization until the radiograph shows evidence of consolida- 
tion every one unites by bone. Similarly, when treatment 
is delayed for several months, it fe still' possible to secure 
union in tbe majority of cases, but drilling is frequently 
required and it may be necessary to. maintain immobiliza'- 
tion for as long as twenty-two months. 

These statistics compare most favourably with the 
results which were at one time secured by the inadequate 
immobihzation of a cock-up splint for a few weeks- 

iz r„ srsf b “ y *• 

Fractures of the Neck- of the Femur 
In subcapital fractures of the neck of the femur w» 
have another example of a fracture in which apparently 
tnral movement, especially rotatory movement L 

rion , t0 JT petUa3e traunarfc hyperaemic decalcifica- 
hon and to delay or to prevent union of the 

It is generally believed that a high fracture of the floral 

15 C °™ p!etel - V immobilized by a plaster spica extend- 
ing from the toes to the unoer c - 

-I- aj v izz 

'-“v"' tie Hn-.-e . tar a . i' t "5 

even -when the limb h*i t3e the acetabulum 

Moreover, in the obese patLt ^ 
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to mould the trunk part of the plaster in. such a way 
that the pelvis is prevented from rotating. 

. It is this constantly repeated rotation movement of the 
fragments which accounts for the decalcification and 
absorption of the neck of the femur with non-union 
which is seen in about 50 per cent, of the cases so treated. 
Even in the 50 per cent, which do ultimately- unite the 
same decalcification is seen in the shortening of the neck 
of the femur which almost always occurs, and which 
proves that the hyperaemia due to the trauma of move- 
ment has continued long after the hyperaemia of the 
initial injury- subsided. There is no such thing as a 
" dry' fracture " of the neck of the femur ; the capsule 
of the joint *is always distended with blood. The distal 
fragment is more vascular than the proximal fragment, 
and it is the distal fragment (the neck of the femur) which 
undergoes the greatest decalcification and absorption. 

The stainless steel Smith-Petersen nail is made in such 
a way that the length of the nail prevents angulatory 
movement, and the three flanges prevent rotatory move- 
ment. With the nail driven centrally through the head 
and neck of the femur immobility is absolute. For the 
first time in the history of the treatment of fracture of 
the neck of the femur we have prevented rotational strain 
and movement, and for the first time wc have a method 
which secures union of the fracture in 90 to 100 per cent, 
of cases. Moreover, shortening of the neck of the femur 
from the decalcification of continued movement of the 
fragments is no longer observed. 

I have operated on twenty-eight subcapital fractures of 
the neck of the femur with one death. Of the twenty 
cases in which a stainless steel nail was inserted more 
than twelve months ago, all have united by bone except 
one, and this single failure was a case in which the nail 
was removed four months after operation, before there 
was' radiographic evidence of consolidation. Many of 
these fractures are not firmly united in the accepted period 
of three or four months, and if immobilization is dis- 
continued at that stage, union may- never go on to con- 
solidation. The imperfectly calcified callus cannot with- 
stand the trauma of movement, and it undergoes decalcifi- 
cation with resulting non-union. * If it were reasonable 
to continue the use of a Whitman plaster for a sufficiently 
long period, it is possible that most high fractures of the 
neck of the femur would unite despite the mobility which 
is permitted. But there is a limit to the endurance of old 
and fragile patients. The Smith-Petersen nail, on the 
other hand, may be retained for an indefinite period with- 
out hardship ; the fact that it affords absolute immobility, 
and- that the immobility' is continued for a sufficiently 
long period, accounts for the difference between bony 
union in 100 per cent, of cases by this method and in 
50 per cent, by the old Whitman method. 

Intra- articular Arthrodesis of the _ 

OSTEOARTHRITIC HlP 

It is remarkable that the analogy' between union of 
fractures of the neck of the femur and consolidation after 
arthrodesis of the hip-joint has never been drawn. It is 
generally- recognized that high fractures of the neck of 
the femur only- unite in about 50 per cent, of cases if 
a plaster spica’ is relied on for immobilization. It is also 
recognized that after intra-articuiar arthrodesis of the 
osteoarthritic hip only- 50 per cent, of cases consolidate. 
Wherein lies the difference? It is exactly the same 
problem— the problem of preventing rotational movement 
of the fragments. If a Smith-Petersen nail is driven 
through the neck and head of the femur into the pelvis, 
even- such arthrodesis undergoes firm consolidation, and 
there is no necessity- for the complication of an extra- 
articular graft. The' method has been employed in sixteen 
cases without failure of consolidation in any. i 


In fractures of the lower shaft of 'both forearm hones 
non-union is commonly seen in the ulna, but is practically- 
nc-ver seen in the radius, despite the fact that the injuries 
were sustained simultaneously-, and that their treatment 
uas apparently .identical. There is no difference* in the 
blood supply of the bones or in their nutrition. Why- 
should one surgeon in the last four y-ears have operated 
on fourteen cases of ununited fracture of the lower shaft" 
of the ulna, when in every case the radius had united 
without difficulty? The -explanation lies in the fact that 
pronation and supination of the forearm is a bucket- 
handle movement of, the radius round the fixed axis of 
the ulna. - During the seven or eight ( weeks which is 
usually- considered an adequate period of immobilization 
both fractures undergo some degree of union ; at the 
same time the inferior radio-ulnar joint becomes stiff. 
After remoral of the splints or plaster, massage is usually , 
instituted, and an attempt is made to restore radio-ulnar 
movement. But this movement can occur just as easily 
at the unconsolidated fracture of the ulna as at the 
stiffened radio-ulnar joint. The treatment resolves itself 
into frequent torsion strains of the ulnar fracture, causing 
traumatic hy-peraemia, and therefore decalcification of 
the callus and non-union. In the radius, on the other, 
hand, both fragments swing together, there is no rotatory 
strain, and the callus continues to calcify until union 
is consolidated.* 

When these fractures are treated from the beginning 
in forearm gutter splints or a short belmv-elbow plaster 
cast N (even though it be unpadded) it is obvious that non-' 
union of the ulna is still more inevitable. Although such 
a plaster prevents any angulatory displacement it does 
not prevent rotatory- movement of the fragments. The. 
fracture is not immobilized unless there is absolute limita- 
tion of radio-ulnar movement by- complete fixation of 
both wrist and elbow. Moreover, this absolute immobility 
must be continued for three or four months until there is 
radiographic evidence of consolidation. With such treat- 
ment non-union is never seen. 

Even after a successful bone-grafting operation complete 
immobility- must be maintained for several months. Two 
cases which were grafted several years ago were im- 
mobilized for ten weeks. The complete plaster was then 
replaced by a short cast which prevented angulatory move- 
ment, but did not completely limit radio-ulnar movement. 

In the first case subsequent radiographs showed pro- 
gressive decalcification of the graft at. the level of fracture 
with recurrence of non-union. In the other, the graft fused 
firmly with the distal fragment, but the callus between the 
graft and the proximal fragment decalcified and non-union 
persisted. In both cases after regrafting, and in all of the 
other twelve which have been grafted, firm bony union was 
secured after several months of immobilization. The duration- 
ot immobilization was never less than fourteen weeks ; in the 
last case recalcjfication was so slow that immobility- was main- 
tained tor eleven months, and there can be no doubt from the 
radiographs that if movement had been allowed at any time 
earlier than this non-union would have recurred. 

Non-union" nr Fractures of the Shafts of 
Other Long Bones 

The same relation of a stiffened joint to an uncon- 
solidated fracture is seen in fractures of the lower shaft 
of the humerus. Not infrequently, in the treatment of 
this fracture, rotation movement is incompletely controlled 
and union is delayed. But the elbow-joint rapidly stiffens, 
and if attempts are made to restore mobility to th ej hint 

* The position is exactly analogous to that of the Iractureil nh, 
where with every respiration both fragments move together but n 
on each other The intercostal muscles and aponeuroses I ,rm 
a natural protection from shearing and rotatory strains. 
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by passive movement the fracture is strained and non- 
union persists. Incidentally this is merely one of the 
complications which are directly attributable to passive 
movement of the elbow-joint — a procedure, which cannot 
be defended on any grounds. 

Non-union is quite frequently seen in fractures of the 
shaft of the femur when a Thomas splint has _ been in- 
expertly used, so that the extension . tapes have rarely 
been tight and the limb has been allowed to twist 'and 
angulate within the splint. The non-union may persist 
for" months, and yet as soon as adequate nursing is avail- 
able, so that the extensions never slacken even moment-, 
arily, the fractures unite. 

The belief that the rate of union of a fracture is deter- 
mined only by its site, and that the. correct treatment is 
to immobilize for a certain number of weeks and then 
to institute massage treatment, is responsible for many 
cases of non-union. It is a stock examination question 
to ask a candidate how long he would immobilize a 
fracture of the shaft of the tibia, and there can be ho 
doubt that he would receive little credit for the correct 
reply: “ Until it is united." The rate of union varies 
very considerably in different individuals, and although 
many fractures unite in eight or ten weeks, it may be. 
several months before union is consolidated. If at any 
time before the fracture is clinically firm, absolute fixation 
is interrupted, even by the substitution of walking splints 
for the complete plaster, union is delayed. If sufficient 
mobility is allowed the soft callus undergoes decalcifica- 
tion, and in the course of time the fractured surfaces 
become sclerosed with establishment of non-union. 

' Infected Compound Fractures 
The infected fracture is exactly like the simple fracture, 
except that the liyperacmia of- infection is added' to the 
hypernemia of injury, so that decalcification is more 
marked and continues for a longer period. A wide gap 
may appear between the fragments, but the space is only 
apparent, and, like the " cyst ” in the old fracture of the 
scaphoid, it is filled with granulation tissue which will 
recalcify after quiescence of the infection. If perfect im- 
mobilization has been maintained by the Winnett Orr 
no-dressings-plaster method the fracture will unite. If, 
ou the other hand, the treatment of the infection is allowed 
to interfere with the immobilization, the fracture fails to 
unite. The application of the Winnett Orr method is of 
far greater importance in the treatment of infected frac- 
tures than in the treatment of osteomyelitis. However 
comminuted the fracture may be. however serious the 
infection, and however extensive the destruction of skin, 
the use of this method avoids the necessity for amputation . 
in almost every case except that in which the main artery 
is injured. 

It is in the terminal stages of the infection that im- 
mobility is of tile greatest importance. Even if the 
fracture is already several months old, and if there are 
still sinuses with sequestra between the fragments, it is 
obvious that the gap is filled with hyperaemic granula- 
tion tissue which has not yet undergone fibrosis. In 
such a case, after simple sequestrectomy unaccompanied 
by liny scraping away of the valuable granulation tissue, 
the application of a Winnett Orr plaster will usuallv deter- 
mine union of the fracture in three or four months. If, 
on the other hand, the infection has already recovered 
and the sinuses have healed without the fracture having 
been immobilized, the granulation tissue has undergone 
fibrous and the fragments are sclerosed. It is now useless 
to immobilize the fracture without first freshening the 
surfaces, either by multiple drilling or by bone grafting. 

If after such a refreshening operation there should be 
a recurrent flare of infection, it does not bv anv means 


follow that the operation will fail. The flare of infection 
will itself produce the hyperaemia and decalcification 
which is a necessary preliminary, and if the fragments 
are immobilized while the infection subsides the fracture 
will usually unite. 

Conclusions 

1. Non-union of fractures is almost always avoidable, 
and is a complication entirely within the control of the 
surgeon. 

2. Many physiological and biochemical factors may be 
concerned in the rate of union of fractures, but the only 
one factor which is of practical importance in determining 
non-union is inadequate immobilization. Immobilization 

‘ may be adequate in two ways. ( 1 ) The fracture is allowed 
movement within the splints or plaster ; rotatory move- 
ment is especially inimical to union. (2) Immobilization 
is not continued for a sufficiently long period. There can 
be no fixed period of immobilization for any fracture ; 
the average duration of immobility may be exceeded in 
occasional cases by many months. 

■ 3. Hyperaemic decalcification and ischaemic recalcifica- 
tion of bone must be accepted as pathological facts. The 
initial* traumatic hyperaemia mobilizes calcium salts from 
the bone ends, but rapidly subsides, and allows recalcifica- 
tion of the young connective tissue to form callus. With 
.final repair and fibrosis the callus consolidates by increased 
calcification. If the hyperaemia is perpetuated by the 
trauma of movement there is excessive decalcification — 
a crack fracture becomes a gap fracture. This is the first 
stage of non-union. In the final phase of ischaemic fibrosis 
the surfaces of the fragments undergo sclerosis ; this is 
the second stage of non-union. The two stages of non- 
union are distinguishable radiographically. The .first is 
cured -by immobilization. In the second, preliminary 
revascularization is necessary by a drilling or grafting 
operation. 

4. The infected compound fracture is pathologically 
similar to the simple fracture, except that the initial 
stage of decalcification is' prolonged. If it is immobilized 
the fracture will usually unite. An old infected fracture 
which has not been immobilized is in the first stage of 
non-union so long as the infection is active, but passes 
into the second, stage of non-union after quiescence of 
the infection. In the first stage, sequestrectomy without 
"scraping,” followed by immobilization, determines union. 
In the second stage a revascularizing operation is neces- 
sary. Even if the operation is followed by a flare of in- 
fection the fracture still unites if it is immobilized. 

Rzfzkzncz 

* Watson Jon.- ynt Roberts: " Calcification. Decalc:f:cation, and 
Clarification.*' /?e.*_ Journ . of .V-ro:.. xxi. No. So, p. -SI. 


, E - A- Fennell (Joum. . .diner. Med. Assoc., April 7th, 
1934) states that at irregular intervals during the last 
ten years sporadic casts clinically resembling typhoid 
or paratyphoid fever, but with persistently negative 
laboratory results, have been reported in Honolulu. The 
symptoms consisted in - a prodromal period : rather 
sudden onset ; rose spots of exaggerated character on 
chest, abdomen, and inner aspect of the arms and thighs ; 
headache i cough : and fever. McCov's suggestion, in 
19o2, that these might be cases of typhus fever was 
confirmed by a positive Hcil-Felix reaction. Up to date 
ten case- of endemic typnus have been detected in 
Honolulu. It differs from epidemic typhus, first, in 
being essentially a disease cf rats, transmitted to man 
by the flea : secondly, in being a disease cf the summer 
and autumn (whereas epidemic typhus is a disease of 
winter) ; and thirdly, by its verv low fatality rate. 
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HYOSCINE AMNESIA IN LABOUR 

AN ANALYSIS OF FIFTY CASES 


TREVOR BARNETT, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


The use of hvoscine during labour was first brought to 
my notice in a paper by Jennings ( British Medical 
Journal, November 2nd, 1929), in which a series oi 
twenty -four cases was reviewed- Tils: method is attributed 
by him to Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen of Lyola University. 
U.S.A., who, working on the suggestion that morphine 
used in the usual twilight sleep technique was responsible 
for the oligopnoea and asphyxia of some of the newborn, 
developed a technique in which hycscine alone is used 
for the production of amnesia. 

The drug used is hvoscine hydrobromide, and it is 
given by hypodermic injection. The Burroughs Wellcome 
tablets of 1 / 100 grain have been used- 

Number of Injection's and -Dosage 
At the commencement of treatment three injections of 
hyoscine 1/100 grain are given at half-hourly intervals, 
and a further dose of 1/100 grain is given two hours later, 
and repeated every two hours until the termination of the 
second stage. In many cases the initial three doses are 
sufficient, and they are given without regard to the age 
or weight of the patient. The effect of the first injection 
is slight, and the actual injection is always remembered 
bv the patient. After the second injection, in some few 
susceptible patients, semi-coma develops, the woman 
sleeping deep!}' between the pains, and only stirrmg 
slightly during contractions. In such cases the thir 
injection is omitted. The vast majority still complain 
after the second injection, and a third is then 8‘ven.I 
this series of fifty cases no patient received less than 
three injections. After the third injection amnesia is well, 
developed in most cases. Many patients remember bean 
given the second injection, but they are all oblivious of 
the third. When fully under the influence of hyoscine 
the patient sleeps quietly in the intervals between the 
nains During the contractions she wakes up, moves the 
legs and arms, sometimes talks incoherently, but does 
n ot cry out. At any time she can be roused sufficiently 
to open her eyes, but cannot answer simple questions- 
If she can carry on a conversation, or if she cnes out mt 
the pain a further injection is required. 

The State of obfuscation begins to wear off about two 
hours after the last of the three injections. At this time 
the patient will begin to complain of the pains , she wdl 
erv out and will be able to answer questions put to her. 
The fourth injection is then necessary. In most cases 
delivery has been effected before a further lapse of two 
hours. 'but if this is not the case a further injection may 
be given if the signs of returning awareness appear. In 
this particular series a fourth injection was given m 
■mhteen cases In no case in this senes was a fifth one 
necessary, although in cases not here included I have 
given up to seven injections. 

When to Commence Treatment 

Tt is essential that uterine contractions should be 

occurring regularly and with some strength before hyoscine 
occurrmgre must be taken up, and should 

admit two fingers. Hycscine is not given whilst an 

el °L S ^ e oViTp:irme b occuninE with regularity and with 
ten to Mt^n-muiute intervals, a rectal or vajpnal exam- 
ination is made. If the cervix is effaced, and if the 


admits two fingers, the injections of hyoscine are com- 
menced. If the cervix is not effaced chloral and bromide 
are given if the patient is complaining. . If the cervix is 
effaced and dilated but pains are absent _pr infrequent an 
enema, or quinine 10 grains, is given, and as soon as good 
pains commence the hyoscine is started. 

No distinction has been made between primiparae and 
multiparae, the indications for commencing the injections 
in both cases being the regular occurrence of pains, the 
effacement of the cervix, and commencing dilatation. ■ 

Course of Labour 

An important feature of the amnesic' labour is the 
absence of the bearing-down efforts of the patient during 
the second stage. This absence of the action of the 
abdominal muscles does not retard the labour seriously, 
if at all, though the point is difficult to determine. Owing 
to the absence of visible bearing-down efforts it is 
difficult to tell from observing her whether the patient 
is in the -first or second stage of labour, and unless fre- 
quent examinations are made the onset of the second 
stage will not be appreciated. 

In this series of cases examinations, usually . rectal, 
have been made to "determine the state of -the cervix 
before giving the initial injection of hyoscine. In many 
cases no further examination has been made : in others 
the descent of the head has been followed by one or more 
further examinations. These can always be made satis- 
factorily by the rectum, and only if in doubt as to the 
state of the cervix or the position of the presenting part 
in cases .of delayed descent need a vaginal examination 
be made. 

Duration of Labour 

It has been observed that under hyoscine amnesia the 
total duration of labour is somewhat lessened (Jennings), 
In this series of cases it was not possible accurately to obtain 
the exact time of onset of labour. Instead, the duration 
of labour after the initial injection of hyoscine has been 
measured. It has not been found to be unduly long. 
The interval between the initial injection and the termina- 
tion of the second stage in forty-seven cases was found to 
average 5.4 hours in primiparae and 4.5 hours in multi- 
parae The actual intervals were as follows. In thirty- 
two primiparae four cases were completed in three and 
a half hours or less, seven in over six and a half hours, 
whilst the majority, twenty-one. fell between four and six 
hours. In multiparae six were completed m three, and a 
half hours or less, one took seven hours, whilst eigh 
were between four and six hours. , 

These times represent the duration of labour after \\ 
finger dilatation of the effaced cervix-that is, the time 
taken for the termination of the first stage and the 
duration of the second stage of labour. It was no 
deemed expedient to make the necessary examinations m 
order to determine accurately the duration of the secoi 
stage, but these figures dearly indicate that there is nc 
serious delay in labour, if in fact there is any delay 
all. 

The Third Stage 

There is no ill effect on the third st, g eJorjJ^ 
any effect on the post-partum loss. In tv- o - 
duration of the third stage was not noted 
the placenta was adherent and ^nual removal^ 
necessary. In the remaining forty-seven th - taa . 
from five minutes to thirty-five minutes, the maj ^ 
being about fifteen minutes. In thirty-seven ^ 

duration of fhe third stage was between fifteen ^ 
twen tv-five minutes, m three betueen f £re 

minutes, and in seven between twenty-five and thirty 

minutes. 
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It was not found practicable to measure accurately the 
total amount of post-partum loss, but in no case was this 
excessive, nor did it differ from what experience has led 
one to expect after any normal labour. 

Restlessness 

The only drawback to the more general application ot 
the method is the restlessness which occurs in about half 
the cases. 

In this series twenty-three cases were restless, the 
symptoms varying from simple agitation during the pains 
to more decided efforts to get off the bed. The remaining , 
twenty-seven cases were quiet, showing little reaction, j 
except slight movements during pains. Of the restless 
cases three were very restless. In none of the cases did 
restlessness extend beyon'd' the pains, all lapsing into 
somnolence during the intervals. These patients may cry 
out, kick, sit up, endeavour to get off the bed or to stand 
up, and they are very troublesome. Tire percentage of 
these very difficult cases is small. They require the time 
of two nursing attendants. The great majority of those 
classified as restless are easily controlled by one nurse. 
Of the twenty-seven quiet cases ten were very quiet, 
barely evincing evidence of the pains, and being comatose 
in the intervals. 

There is no means of ascertaining which patients may 
be expected to be quiet and which restless: A nervous' or 
hysterical patient may be most favourable, whilst a more 
stolid individual may give considerable trouble. The 
depth of amnesia is not affected by the behaviour' of the 
patient, the very- agitated and difficult cases being com- 
pletely unaware of the trouble they may have caused. 
As mentioned, in this series of fifty, cases, •twenty-seven 
were quiet, twenty were restless and required active 
restraint, whilst three necessitated the presence of two 
nursing attendants for some hours. 

The Puerferhjm 

The puerperium was normal in forty-seven cases. Two 
cases developed recrudescence of pregnancy pyelitis, but 
in both cases, as the pyelitis had been present during 
the eighth and ninth months, this was to be expected, and 
dees not nican that pregnancy pyelitis is a contra- 
indication to the method. One case developed puerperal 
mania, but here again the history was one of mental 
instability with two previous nervous breakdowns.' During 
labour the pupils are widely dilated and remain so for 
some hours after delivery. Vision is blurred from para- 
lysis of accommodation, but returns to normal within a 
few hours, the time varying with the amount of hyoscine 
given and the duration of somnolence after the labour. 

Much has been written concealing the occurrence of 
terrifying nightmares after morpliine-scopolamine nar- 
cosis. In my experience this, is not true of hyoscine 
amnesia. The only two cases I have met with of un- 
pleasant dreams after labour have been in two rather 
highly strung cases, and even 'these were not bad. 

Nei.ii tor Additional Anaesthesia or Forceps 
Delivery 

III twenty-two cases no other anaesthesia was necessary. 
In the remaining twenty-eight chloroform was given 
during delivery of the head. This additional anaesthetic 
is given rather to prevent - restlessness than to alleviate 
pain. The twcntv-cight cases in which additional chloro- 
form was given included eight in which forceps were 
applied, and one case of delivery of the after-coming head. 
Of those receiving no other anaesthesia fifteen were quiet 
and tile remaining seven restless. Of those receiving 
chloroform thirteen were quiet and fifteen restless. Two 
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cases were delivered by forceps without additional anaes- 
thesia. - - 

Owing to the non-participation cf the patient during 
the second stage, the conscious bearing-down efforts are. 
as already stated, not present under hyoscine, though 
their absence has little effect on the descent of the head 
ns far as the perineum. Descent may be aided to some 
extent by pressure exerted on the fundus during the pains. 
It has been my practice, if any delay occurs after the 
.scalp can be seen at the vulva , to expedite the final stages 
by applving forceps. This has been done more particu- 
larly in the restless cases. In this series of fifty cases 
forceps delivery was necessary in ten. In seven of these 
low forceps _were applied to help the head along the 
perineum. The remaining three included' two cases of 
persistent posterior occipital rotation, and one of generally 
contracted' pelvis. The instrumentation Tate is thus 
low. and were it considered undesirable to apply low- 
forceps at the termination of labour the’ figure could 
have been kept lower still. 

Effect on the Infant 

Of the fifty infants two were stillborn. Of these, one 
was. a post-mature foetus, presenting as a breech with 
extended legs and arms, and the other was a premature 
foetus (thirty-five weeks) with imperforate anus. The 
final injection of hyoscine had been given three hours 
before delivery in this latter case. A premature baby 
(thirtv-sis weeks) lived only eight hours. The last dose 
of hyoscine was given five hours before delivery. Of the- 
remaining forty-seven babies one was noted as being 
blue at birth, and this was a thirty-fourth-wcek baby 
weighing 4 lb. S oz. It rapidly recovered and did well. 
In this case' hyoscine had been given four hours before 
delivery. The remaining forty-six babies were normal in 
all respects, crying lustily at birth, and showing no signs 
of asphyxia or apnoea. It can definitely be stated that 
hyoscine, as given above, has no ill effect whatever on 
the foetus, even when given a short time before delivery. 
In this series the shortest interval between the last dcse 
of hyoscine and the time of delivery was thirty minutes.- 

Duration of Amnesia 

Patients remember the first injection, sometimes the 
second, but never the third. • The total duration of 
amnesia was between lour and six hours in thirty -seven 
cases, below four in five cases, and above six in eight cases. 
In twenty-three cases there was no recollection of any 
event from one and a half to two hours before deliverv ; in 
twenty-two the amnesia extended back from three to five 
hours ; in four amnesia was for one hour before delivery, 
and in one case for half an hour only, but in this case 
the third injection was given forty minutes before the 
child was bom. In all cases there was no memorv of 
the actual delivery, and amnesia extended for some hours 
afterwards. 

The amnesia after delivery persisted for from one to 
two hours in forty cases, and in the remaining ten it was 
between three and five hours. That is. it was rot until 
from ore to five hours after the birth of the child that 
the patient awoke to the realisation of her surroundings, 
t he patients appear well and smiling, and are generally 
incredulous when they learn that the baby has beet: born. 
The most striking feature' is their fresh and smiiing ap- 
pearance a few hours after delivery, compared with tlivir 
flushed and-often somewhat dishevelled appearance during 
the labour, and if one is inclined to abandon the method 
during the conduct of a particularly obstreperous labour, 
one is amply repaid by the sight of the placid, smiling 
patients, who have no knowledge of the trouble thev mav 
have occasioned. 
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Conclusions 

It may be stated that hyoscine amnesia in labour has in 
my hands proved an entirely safe method, as regards both 
the mother and the child. Labour is not delayed, puer- 
peral morbidity is not increased, and the babies are born 
without circulatory or respiratory defects. Amnesia is 
absolute, and covers a period including the whole of the 
second stage of labour. There have been no fatalities nor 
accidents attributable in any way to the hyoscine. 

The only disadvantages are the need for constant super- 
vision during the labour, and the occasional necessity for 
two nurses to control the patient. I do not wish to 
minimize this difficulty, as it is a real one, and the only 
serious objection to a more general use of the method. 
It may, however, be emphasized that restlessness occurs 
in less than half the cases, and is only of serious degree 
in a small minority — three, cases in this series of fifty. 

I have never adopted hyoscine amnesia in domiciliary 
midwifery, and would not do so unless I could be assured 
of the presence of the possibly necessary skilled assistants. 
I consider that the best results will always be obtained 
when one has the assistance of a nursing staff who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the details of the treatment. 
The cases in this series have been consecutive and were 
treated in one nursing home with a constant nursing, staff. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYMPATHETIC 
NERVOUS SYSTEM * 


E. R. FLINT, F.R.C.S. 

SURGEON TO TI1E GENERAL 1NHRMARY AT LEEDS 

The sympathetic nervous system and the parasympathetic 
make up the autonomic nervous system, with "hich the 
endocrine glands are in close association. I would at 
first, like to call your attention to one or two facts which 
indicate that the sympathetic system is anatomically 
arranged- to give a widespread physiological effect on 
stimulation, and that all its diverse activities are co- 
ordinated to produce in the body the response required 
to meet most favourably circumstances arising at any 
particular moment. The bilateral ganglionated cord of 
the sympathetic system reveals a ganglion for each seg- 
mental area of the body (except in the cervical regiom 
where fusion has reduced the number to three), from 
each ganglion sympathetic fibres proper are earned to each 
of the 8 spinal nerves by the grey rami for distribution to the 
somatic areas. The connexions of the ganglia tc . the cord, 
however (named white rami), are confined to the dorsal 
and upper lumbar spinal segments, and each of the fibres 
making up the white rami synapse with several cells in 
the sympathetic chain, so that a generalized body effccu 
is produced bv stimulation passing out of the cord in 
a comparatively restricted area. The splanchnic nerves 
spread their impulses widely m a similar way to the 
vL-era. Moreover, there is a central control situated in 
the* hypothalamic region at the base of the brain, which 
is, in turn, influenced to some extent by The cortex. 

Woollard and Norrish {Brit. Journ. Surg., 1933, xxi, S3) 

. " It is to be inferred that the autonomic system as a 
whole appears comparatively late (in development), and 
of its three portions the sympathetic system (keeping this 
tom for thc P thoraco-lumbar outflow) is the last of all o 
appear ” Another feature in development which seems t 
run parallel with the perfecting of a sympathetic system is 
the independence of the organism of vagaries in its ex- 
ternal environment. This is accomplished by a mechan- 
ism for keeping const ant the internal env iromnenton_aU 
the Nottingham Medical Society. 


the many conditions which are always tending to its 
variation, and the co-ordination of the components of this 
mechanism are apparently controlled by the sympathetic 
sjrstem and its closely associated allies. The more urgent 
the demand on this mechanism the more does it seem to 
be controlled by the sympathetic nerves. In quiet con- 
ditions, presumably, the endocrine glands are sufficient ' 
protection, since it has been shown by Cannon that the 
whole of the peripheral ganglionated cords of the sympa- 
thetic system can be removed in an animal ; and, pounded 
it is not exposed to great variations in temperature or to 
any other condition which might demand a struggle for 
existence, it can live comfortably and without difficulty. 

If one keeps in mind this fundamental purpose of the 
sympathetic nervous system it is easy to understand its 
apparently contradictory action on tissue of the same • 
character: for example, stimufation by strong emotions 
causes constriction of the unstriped muscle of the peri- 
pheral vessels and relaxation of the unstriped muscle of 
the intestine and bronchioles, the object- being to force 
blood into such important organs as the brain and the 
heart, to conserve energy which would otherwise he ex- 
pended on intestinal activity — for the moment wastefully 
— anti to ensure a freer supply of air to oxygenate the 
rapidly moving blood. Moreover, the spleen is contracted, 
whereby a largo number of red cells are forced into the 
circulation to carry an increased supply of oxygen to the 
hyperactive tissues, where rapid oxygenation is essential ; 
and sweating (another sympathetic function) dissipates 
the heat so engendered, which would quickly become 
dangerous if not eliminated. I want to emphasize this 
aspect of the sympathetic system, because surgery has 
become rather busy with it in recent years, and the 
localized nature of the operations is apt to make us 
rather forgetful of the generalized activities of the sympa- 
thetic, with which surgery has had little to do as yet. 

The chief conditions for which operations have been 
performed on the sympathetic nerves can be arranged 
under four headings: (1) vascular : (2) secretory ; (3) dys- 
function of unstriped muscle of hollow viscera ; and (4) 
certain painful conditions. 


Action of Sympathetic Nerves on Vessels 
The predominating effect of the sympathetic nerves is 
mnstriction of the vessels. The more unstnped muscle 
n the wall the more is the vessel influenced by the 
raso-constrictors ; consequently the large vessels are little 
iffected, whereas the small arteries can be constricted to 
the point of complete closure. Section of the vaso- 
:onstrictors releases the vessel from its normal tonicity, 
ind dilatation results. It is not known whether there 
are vaso-dilator fibres to the vessels ; if there are, they 
are probably parasympathetic in origin, and take the same 
peripheral course as the sympathetic nerves— that is to 
ray, run in the ordinary spinal nerves and innervate the 
vessels by branches distributed as they pass ‘ b ° 

limbs A limb deprived of its sympathetic supply becomes 
hot and, at first, rather red, and sweating cannot b~ 
induced by normal means. In the course of a few dajs 
the redness lessens and the extrem.ty becomes rather 
paler than the normal side ; this is said to be 
the capillaries regaining some tone. The blood, _h > 

still flows more quickly, and the part remains permanently 
Hlfin thfi Othef Side. 


Raynaud' s Disease 

, being the case it seemed reasonable T 

ithectomv to be beneficial in conditions wh -^are 

jsly due to vasospasm, the typical* exam? o 
rad’s disease. This is a P-oxysmal hflatoal^ 
, of the digital arteries provoked by cold o n ^ 
rtain subjects, and in severe cases it goes 
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superficial necrosis or loss of the terminal parts of the 
digits by a process of dry- gangrene. But it soon became 
'obvious" that the vessels in Raynaud’s disease do not 
behave in quite the same way after sympathectomy 
they do in normal cases. The immediate response 1 = 
the 'same, but if, very scon after the operation on the 
upper extremity, the Hands be cooled for twenty minutes 
in water at 15° C. in a constant room temperature of 
18°' to- 20= C. and the rest of the body be then heated 
-to‘40°C. with the dried hands lying exposed, it will be 
found that the surface temperature of the normal hands 
very' quickly rises to the maximum of 32° to 34° C. ; 
whereas in Raynaud’s disease there is a longer latent 
period before the rise begins, though thereafter it rapidly 
goes on to the same extent. Six to nine months later 
. the same experiment shows that the normal vessels respond 
to heating better than those in a patient with Raynaud’s 
disease, but in neither case is the response so marked as 
it was just after operation. According to Lewis, Ray- 
naud’s disease depends on a 'local fault in the small 
arteries, and this explains why' it is possible to induce 
cy'anosis by immersing the hands in cold water in all 
cases of the disease after sympathectomy, since the opera- 
tion does not cure this local defect. But why should 
not the limb with normal vessels respond fully to heating 
after it has been sympathectomized ? No doubt a 

recovery' in tone accounts for' this in part, but in order 
to get a completely' satisfying explanation it seems neces- 
sary to assume that sympathectomy interrupts dilator 
as well as constrictor fibres to the vessels. 

Theoretically, therefore, the ultimate benefit to a patient 
with Raynaud's disease would appear to be doubtful 
experience demonstrates, however, that such a patient 
actually gains a great deal. The majority of cases do 
not develop cyanosis alter sympathectomy so easily as 
before ; the attacks are shorter ; they are not painful ; 
the functional capacity of the digits is increased ; and the 
liability to ulceration is removed. A small number of 
patients receive little or no benefit ', they ate found among 
the advanced cases with sclerodactyly and marked ulcera 
tion or gangrene— that is to say', organic changes have 
been superimposed on the spasm. There is a curious 
difference between the upper and lower limbs : in the 
latter the resubs are said to be always good, the failures 
being confined to the upper limb. The greater difficulty 
of the operation and the greater variability of svmpathetii 
distribution in the latter case do not seem to me to be 
the full explanation, though it is the one usually given. 

Acrocyanosis : Tlirombo-angiitis Obliterans 

Acrocyanosis is another disorder which reacts to svnipa 
thectomy in the same way as Raynaud's disease, and for 
similar reasons. The principle underlying this operation 
is an improvement in the blood supply, and in this respect 
it conforms to that of the usual medical methods — such 
as massage, radiant heat, counter-irritation, and so on ; 
but, whereas the latter are intermittent and have to be 
repeated, sympathectomy seeks to produce its effects once 
and for all. The usual methods should be tried first, but 
it must be kept in mind that sympathectomy' gives its 
best results in cases which have not been allowed to 
progress too far. V here organic obstruction to vessels 
is present removal of constrictor fibres can offer little or 
no useful prospect, and that is why the operation has had 
limited use in such diseases' as thcombo-angiftis 
, . ,5 . a progressive disease, mainly of the 

lower limbs, m which the larger arteries become slowh- 
obhterated ; it is painful, and may be accompanied by 
intermittent claudication. The ultimate result is usualfv 
gangrene requiring amputation, but in some cases the 
arrested spontaneously. Sympathectomy will 
(except that due to claudication, which it 


only 
obliterans. 


only lessens) ; but whether it will improve the blood 
supply can only be determined by preliminary feuts—tests 
which should " normally produce vase-dilatation. These 
aro. heating the body, local anaesthesia of the mam nerve 
trunks or of the appropriate sympathetic ganglia, spinal 
anaesthesia in the case of' the lower limbs, and protein 
shock phenomena induced by the intravenous ■ injection 
of triple typhoid vaccine. Should one or other of these 
tests show that no vaso-dilatation can be obtained in the 
affected limb, or only a rise of 2° or 3° C-, the operation 
is contraindicated. A bigger rise in temperature affords 
round for hope that sympathectomy' will at least retard 
the disease, and, ns it is usually bilateral and generally 
progresses to gangrene, this is a gain : but there is ei l- 
dence that the value of the operation extends even to 
that of a curative effect. I have had little success in 
these cases, because they have mostly been late ones ; 
but in two there has been no evidence of advance during 
twelve months since the operation. 

There are many' diverse conditions in which a better 
blood supply Would be of benefit to the tissues, and if it 
can he shown that sympathectomy' is able to effect this 
the operation should be considered : such are chronic 
ulcerations of many kinds, and recurrent chilblains and 
ulceration in limbs afflicted with the results of anterior 
poliomyelitis (I have had one very successful case of this 
type). There is a possibility that better knowledge of 
the anatomy and physiology of the sympathetic system 
may open up eventually' a much bigger field- for-, the 
operation. So far I have seen no real ill effects following 
limited interference with sympathetic innervation. 

Sympathetic .Nerves and Secretions 
Sympathectomy permanently abolishes sweating due to 
natural causes over an' area which accurately delineates 
the sympathetic supply. This is so definitely established 
that it -is a useful sign as to whether complete division 
of the sympathetic supply has been accomplished. I have 
had only one case of excessive sweating in which I have 
had the opportunity' to perform the operation. This was 
that of a young man of 26 in the Salvation Army.- The 
feri'our generated in the course of his _ work caused sweat 
to pour down the left side of his face, the right being only 
normally' moist. I removed the superior cervical svmpa- 
thetic ganglion and his face remained perfectly dry for 
the time be was under my observation. This was done 
three years ago. I recently had a letter from him from 
the Sandwich Islands, to which locality he has" been 
transferred, in which he says that -the left side of his face 
still remains dry, and he is highly satisfied with the result. 

Probably a wider application for the operation will be 
found in those unfortunate people — usually excitable 
females — who suffer intensely from moist, clammy hands 
and feet. The feet, particularly, in these cases "become 
sodden, fissured, painful, and offensive: these can be 
relieved at once and .quickly cured by sympathectomy. ' 

Deranged Function in Hollow Viscera 

Functional derangements of the bladder, ureters, and 
colon are those for which sympathectomy has been most 
often performed. I shall confine mv remarks to the colon, 
the action of the sympathetic system here is inhibitory 
except at the sphincters, where it causes contraction ; the 
parasympathetic system has the reverse action. It is 
assumed that overaction of sympathetic or diminished 
activity of parasympathetic nerves ' is responsible for 
certain irregularities of bowel function, and in either case 
sympathectomy permits more effective 
of the colon. 


disease is 
abolish pain 


peristaltic efforts 


Hirschsprung’s Disease 

I ^- H f' rS i ChSprUngS di?ease n ° medical treatment alone 
IS satisfactory, and hitherto effective surgical inten-enUon 
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has been accompanied by too serious a risk ; but in 
sympathectomy we have undoubtedly a safe and efficient 
method of attack. The bowels act .from the first without 
enema ta, whereas these were necessary before ; the 
abdominal distension becomes much less ; the general 
well-being is immensely' improved ; and by x-ray examina- 
tion it is seen that haustrations. appear in the sac-like 
colon, which was present before operation. The opera- 
tion should be done in childhood because the hyper- 
trophied colon gradually develops a good deal of fibrous 
tissue in its wall ; and as in the case of the vessels, so 
in that of the colon, such organic change cannot -be 
rectified by sympathectomy. Moreover, it is a mistake 
to think that surgery is all that is needed : there is always 
a tendency to relapse, which can only he prevented by 
re-education of the bowel muscle by careful -medical 
attention. 

Chronic Constipation 

As such excellent results followed sympathectomy in 
Hirschsprung's disease it was perhaps natural that 
surgeons should have turned their attention to its 
effect on chronic constipation. This is a subject 
- bristling with difficulties, and so far it is not easy' 
to he sure of the proper place surgery should take. 
Hitherto many surgical procedures have had their 
day and passed into desuetude. Sympathectomy may 
share the same fate. I think it almost certainly will, 
when we understand better the chemical phenomena 
which lie at the root of unstriped muscle response. In 
the meantime the results as a whole are encouraging ; the 
operation is without any greater risk than attaches to 
any simple intra-abdominal procedure ; and the only ill 
effect which may occur seems to be a relapse into the 
pre-operative state. The main difficulty, in my opinion, 
is selecting the right case. The first essential is the 
failure of medical treatment materially to relieve the 
chronic ill-health which sometimes accompanies irregular 
and infrequent action of the bowels: The second essential 
is, I think, the state, of the colon as revealed by x-ray 
examination : there should be some distension, absence 
of well-marked haustrations, and apparent increase in 
length of the colon. These are the signs one would 
expect to see with. inhibition ; the reverse would indicate 
spasticity, and would presumably not be improved by 
sympathectomy. In the type of case I have indicated 
there is no - question as to the immediate results being 
good, even dramatic: patients who have had no action 
of the bowels for days, and then only with huge doses 
of aperients or not without enemata, begin in two or 
three days after operation to have the bowels moved 
without other artificial help; they gain in. weight, im- 
prove in complexion, and later get back to work, which 
they may have had to give - up ; they also lose the 
abdominal discomfort, sometimes amounting to pain, 
which so often accompanies their pre-operative state. 
There is, however, a decided tendency to relapse in the 
course of six or twelve months ; but, even so, the majority" 
of patients are better off than before. I am sure, from 
my experience, that careful medical supervision after 
operation delays this tendency to recur ; and improper 
selection of cases is another reason for relapse. It may 
be. too, that further experience of the path of sympa- 
thetic impulses will show that operative procedure can 
be improved. 

I have performed sympathectomy on sixteen patients 
with chronic constipation of the kind I am describing. 
In answer to inquiries I have had no reply from two ; 
in two the results have been poor,' the patients having 
relapsed into their former condition ; in two, large doses 
of aperients, but not enemata, are required, but both say 
they feel much better generally ; six of the remaining 
ten 'have daily action of the bowels without any aperient. 
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have no abdominal pain, and feel-" very well. Three of 
these patients were operated on in 1931 and three in 1932.-. 
Here is a letter from one of -the former-. "I should. like 
to say jny operation was a success-; my bowels work 
regularly from day. to day, I' never have any pains, and 
I am stronger and better in . health than ever before* in 
my life." The others write in a similar strain. Four of' 
these ten cases have been operated on too recently to 
be sure of the ultimate result. There have been no 
fatalities, - - 

Curtain Painful Conditions 
The association, of the sympathetic system with pain 
is confusing. - As regards the viscera there is no great - 
difficulty. Pain is. caused by abnormal tension on the 
-muscle fibres in the hollow viscera, and. probably, by 
stretching of the fibrous capsule in the case of the solid 
organs. The only afferent pathway from the viscera is 
via the sympathetic nerves, though the ultimate entrance 
-into the central nervous system is supposed to be by 'the 
posterior spinal roots. Sympathectomy, therefore, must 
interrupt the afferent fibres. But in the case of the limbs 
it is different. The sympathetic fibres run in the ordinary 
somatic nerves, not as separate trunks, as in the case of 
the.splanchnics ; and if they enter the spinal cord through 
the posterior roots, as they are. said to do, there, is 
no means of interrupting them apart from section of 
the peripheral nerve trunks. Nevertheless, sympathetic 
gnnglionectomy, which does not interfere with these" 
trunks, undoubtedly abolishes certain types of pain in 
the limbs. The pain, which can be so' influenced is of 
the ill-defined, rather widespread, and usually burning . 
type! which -Head called protopathlc, and which seems " 
to arise — sometimes at any rate — in" the walls of the' 
vessels. Sympathectomy, therefore, may abolish pain 
indirectly by an efferent effect, having- nothing to do 
with' the afferent impulses-c-or our supposition that the 
afferent fibres pass directly by the posterior roots, avoid- 
ing the" sympathetic ganglia, may he wrong. There is 
a third possibility — namely, that pain fibres pass up the 
network of nerves which surround the. vessels, in which 
case they would ultimately reach the sympathetic ganglia. 
The most dependable evidence favours the first view. 

It is assumed that ''the pain experienced in Raynaud's 
disease is caused by spasm of the small arteries, or ' by - 
the collection of irritating metabolites in the capillary 
areas beyond the spasm ; in either, case sympathectomy' 
should, and does, relieve the pain by causing vaso- 
dilatation. - - , ’ 

Causalgia 

I have bad five cases of causalgia in which the patient 
has been instantly relieved of the excruciating pain • 
experienced before sympathectomy, and probably for the 
same reason as applies to the cases of Raynaud's disease. 
"Whatever the real explanation, this method of treatment 
is so effective that it should entirely displace the crippling 
operation of median or ulnar nerve excision, which, is 
carried out by some surgeons with the object of inter- 
cepting the pain fibres, and in the hope that, when 
regeneration ultimately Occurs, the pain will not return. . 

The paroxysmal attacks of pain so characteristic of 
trigeminal neuralgia suggest very strongly what one 
notices in causalgia, and it was for this reason that 1 
removed the right stellate ganglion in an elderly woman 
suffering from a severe manifestation of this complaint. 

This was done eighteen months ago, and was followed by 
instant relief of pain : on inquiry during the last fortnight 
her doctor tells me she has h3d no return of it, and he 
considers her cured. The dangers of injury of imported 
structures at operation are as nothing compared to t tose 
associated with direct attacks on the Gasserian gang i° 
or its roots, and if further experience substantiates ' 
effectiveness this procedure will be a very' distinct gain. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EMULSIONS OF OILS 
AND FATS UPON THE ACTION 
OF BACTERIAL TOXINS 

BY 

G. NORMAN MYERS, M.D., Ph.D., M.Sc., A.I.C. 

KIT MEMORIAL EESL'ABCH ITLl.OV 
(From the Pharmacological Laboratory, Cambridge) 

Investigators ■ notv are generally agreed that - certain 
bacterial toxins, tvhen absorbed into the circulation, are 
capable of producing fatty degeneration • in tissues. In 
this way the heart, kidneys, liver, adrenals, and central 
nervous system may he profoundly affected. 

Numerous workers'-)' have reported, that diphtheria 
toxin, in particular, may cause widespread damage to 
cells of the body in this way. While investigating this 
problem in the summer of 1829 I examined several 
hundreds of hearts taken from' guinea-pigs, rabbits, and 
cats which had succumbed to the lethal effects of diph- 
theria toxin. The regularity with which fat is laid 
down in cells in response to injury by this toxin led 
me to carry out a number of experiments with a view 
to finding whether fats exert any protective' influence 
against the destructive effects of toxins. The original | 
idea was that the fat deposited in the cell might act j 
as a protection against further damage to the cell. A 
few experiments, using various oils and fats, quickly 
showed that this supposition was ill founded, and. that 
oils or fats in such coarse globules as are found in cells 
during fatty- degeneration have no influence whatever on 
the lethal effects of the toxins. This, however, led to 
a series of experiments, using oil emulsions in a very 
fine state of division, and it is a brief outline of the 
results of these experiments which is embodied in this 
communication. 

Scope of Investigation 


The object of this work was to determine whether very 
finely divided emulsions of oils and fats have any modify- 
ing effect upon the action of bacterial toxins. Oils and 
fats derived from vegetable, mineral, and animal sources 
were used, and those selected as being the most suitable 
were olive oil, liquid paraffin, and the cream of cow’s 
milk. Their influence upon the lethal effects produced 
by the toxins of B. diphtlieriae, B. tetani, Cl. welchii. 
and the Cl. ocdematis malign: (Koch) was studied. 

The oils and fats were made into fmeiy divided emul- 
sions by means of mechanical emulsifiers, and. in certain 
experiments, an emulsifying agent was added to make 
- the emulsions more stable. Aqueous solutions of the 
toxins were mixed with the emulsions immediately prior 
to injection into the animals. The toxins were kindlv 
supplied by Dr. O’Brien of the Wellcome Laboratories, 
and the emulsions were made by Mr. E. Saville Peck of 
Cambridge. All the toxins were standardized, using 
standard animals. An emulsion containing 50 per cent, 
olive oil and gum acacia as an emulsifying agent was used 
in the first experiments. 

Effect of Olive Oil Emulsion 
Twelve guinea-pigs were injected subcutaneously with a 
mixture of 4 m.l.d. of diphtheria toxin in the emulsion. 
Four guinea-pigs were used as controls, and injected with 
4 m.l.d. of the toxin in an aqueous solution, without th“ 
addition of the emulsion. All the animals which had 
been injected with the toxin-emulsion mixture survived 
and were fit and well twelve months later. Other experi- 
ments, connected on similar lines, but using 6, I 2, ^ 

24 m.l.d., yielded similar results. The volume of the 
emulsion contained in each injection was usually thirty- 
to fifty times that of the aqueous solution o { the toxin, 
and the total volume injected rarely exceeded 0.5 c.cm. 


Three further series of experiments yvere conducted .n 
a similar way, using the toxins of B. tetani, C ■ tve c 
and the Cl. oedematis malign: (Ivoch) respectively, in 
every case the - results agreed yvith those using diphtheria 
toxin, thus proving.. that if lethal doses of these ^ oxins 
are mixed yvith finely divided emulsions of olive on 
before injecting them subcutaneously into animals, then 
such animals do not succumb to the lethal effects of 
the toxins. 

Influence of Each Constituent of the . - 
Emulsion 

- Experiments yvere then performed to ^ determine the 
cause of this protection, and the relative importance 
of the constituents of the 50 per cent, emulsion. The. 
emulsion contained olive oil, gum acacia, and yvater, and 
one might conclude that either the oil or the gum may- 
have modified the action of the toxins, or even destroyed 
them in some way. This might explain the protective 
action of the emulsion. 

Olive Oil 

The influence of the -oil . alone was first determined by 
cmitting acacia from the emulsions. - This necessitated making 
a simple emulsion of olive oil with yvater by means of a 
mechanical emulsifier. These were mixed with the toxins and 
injected subcutaneously scon after they had been prepared. 
The results obtained were -very variable. In some experi- 
ments the mortality rate of the emulsion-toxin animals was 
as high as 100 per -cent., while in others all the animals 
survived. This discrepancy was found to be due to the 
degree of division and stability of the emulsions. The pro- 
tection afforded appeals to be proportional to the degree of 
fineness of the emulsion. Coarse emulsions afforded no pro- 
tection against lethal effects of the toxins. 

Gum . Acacia 

A solution of gum acacia yvas made so that the concentra- 
tion of the gum within it yvas equal to that contained in the 
50 per cent. .olive oil emulsion. This gum solution was mixed 
with aqueous solutions of superlethal doses of the toxins 
immediately prior to injection into animals. Using guinea- 
' pigs, it was found that with 4 m.l.d. of diphtheria toxin all 
> the animals died irrespective of whether they had received 
i the gum acacia or not. Further experiments, using the toxins 
; of B. tetani , Cl. welchii, and the Cl. oedematis malign: (Kcch) 
) instead of diphtheria toxin, yielded similar results. It ii 
obvious from this that gum acacia does not modify the lethal 
effects of these toxins, but simply- assists in binding the 
emulsion together in a more stable form . The protective action 
of the emulsion is therefore concerned yvith the fineness of the 
olive oil globules, while the gum acacia renders the protection 
e more secure by making the emulsion more permanent. , 


Distribution of Toxin in Emulsion 
This question was investigated further in another series 
of experiments. A simple emulsion of olive oil was made in 
as fine a state of division as possible, using a mechanical 
emulsifier. The emulsion was mixed with a superlethal dose 
of diphtheria toxin (S m.l.d.), and injected subcutancously 
into a number of guinea-pigs. A suitable number'of control 
animals were injected subcutaneously with S m.l.d. of the 
toxin alone. A portion of the toxin-emulsion mixture was 
'next centrifugalizcd at 2,500 revolutions per minute for two 
hours, when the constituent pans of the emulsion separated 
into two layers. Two further groups of guinea-pigs were now 
injected with the aqueous layer and the oily- layer respectively- 
Thc results were very- clearly cut. All the guinea-pigs which 
had been injected with the toxin-emulsion mixture survived ’ 
whereas all the controls died within three davs. The group 
Which had received the aqueous layer after centrffugnliation 
of the toxin-emulsion mixture also died within three davs ~ 
showing a mortality rate of 100 per cent., while those in the 
group which had been injected with the oily- layer .all 
survived. - * 

l,™t fe ; ,Ppan E t fr °” ! hes? rt ‘ s ' j!ts that " h «-T the emulsion 
breaks down the toxm has a greater solubility or affinity- for 
water than for oil, even when both have fen previously 
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mixed so as to form a very finely divided emulsion. Little 
or nothing has been done to determine the partition coeffi- 
cients of toxins in oil and -.voter, but it would appear from 
these experiments that diphtheria toxin is -insoluble, or only 
very slightly soluble, in olive "oil. This experiment was 
repeated using a 50 per cent, emulsion of olive oil containing 
gum acacia, but the emulsion was found to be so stable 
that centrifuging it for two hours at 2,500 revolutions per 
minute failed to cause anything but a very slight separation 
of the constituents. All the groups of guinea-pigs survived 
except the control animals, which u-ere injected "with toxin 
alone, fhe difference between this result and that of the 
previous experiment is well marked, and is probably due to 
the greater stability of the toxin-emulsion mixture containing 
gum acacia, so that the “ layers " obtained from it were in 
reality emulsions. 

Experiments with Liquid Paraffin 

A long series of experiments, using liquid paraffin 
instead of olive oil, was conducted. This oil. was chosen 
so that a comparison might be made between oils of 
vegetable and mineral origin. It might be mentioned here 
that some difficulty was experienced in preparing simple 
emulsions with liquid paraffin. The oil persistently separ- 
ated out after standing Irom ten to fifteen minutes, unless 
an emulsifying agent such as gum acacia was added. The 
results obtained using this oil show that ' when gum 
acacia is added the emulsion is able to confer upon the 
animals a protection against the lethal effects of large 
doses (12 m.l.d.) of the toxins of B. diphtheriae, B. tetani. 
Cl. welchii, and Cl. oedematis inaligni (Koch). Emulsions 
of liquid paraffin without the addition of 'an emulsifying 
agent are too unstable, and easily separate out into their 
constituent parts. The protection conferred by such emul- 
sions was found to be of a very low order and very 
erratic. 

Cream of Cow’s Mick 

A few experiments were conducted using this form of 
-natural animal fat instead of vegetable or mineral oils, 
hlilk cream is easy to obtain, and is liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. In the earlier experiments the toxin was 
added to the cream and mixed thoroughly by shaking 
immediately- prior to injection. The results showed that, 
this fat, when used in such a manner, afforded no pro- 
tection whatever against these toxins, even when only 
1.5 m.l.d. were used. In later experiments the cream was 
passed through a mechanical emulsifier before the addition 
of the toxin. The results obtained using this fat emulsion 
were very- erratic, and very similar to those already- 
described for liquid paraffin without the addition of an 
emulsifying agent. 

Pathology 

The pathological changes in the heart in toxaemia were 
studied during the course of this investigation. Necropsies 
were carried out on all the animals which had died from 
the lethal effects of the toxins used. In addition, a large 
number of tbe animals which had been injected with the 
toxin-emulsion mixtures, and had survived the lethal 
effects of the toxin, were killed and examined at varying 
periods, from four months to two years after the experi- • 
ments. The hearts were removed within a few hours of 
death, and portions fixed in («) osmic acid, (f>) 10 per 
rent, formol saline, and (c) Camoy’s solution. Sections 
irom the two latter were stained with haematoxylin and 
vosin, and haematoxylin and van Gieson’s stain. In 
many cases the liver, kidneys, and other organs were also 
examined microscopically. 

The effects of diphtheria toxin on the heart have led 
to no detailed agreement among workers, though all are 
agreed that the heart can be profoundly affected. Several 
hundreds of sections were examined by me to determine 
if differences existed between the tissues of the control 


animals _ and those which had been injected with the 
toxin mixed with the oil emulsions. - . 

The results show quite definitely the following'features : 
When death occurred in an animal which had been 
injected with a diphtheria toxin-emulsion mixture the post- 
mortem findings were almost identical with those of the 
control animals which had - lived for a similar length of 
time after having been injected with the "toxin alone. 
These findings were very constant. A large number of 
animals were killed and examined four months after the 
injection -of the tdxin-emulsion mixtures. ' - 

In all cases the myocardium was practically free -from 
degeneration or fibrosis, and only very minor degrees of 
fatty changes were seen in a few animals. Speaking 
generally, the hearts showed no difference from- normal 
healthy hearts. Another series " of animals which was 
alive and -well twenty-four months after the administration . 
of the toxin-emulsion mixture was killed and examined. 
The results are in complete agreement with those just 
described as occurring in animals after four months." * • 
No cardiac lesions were found in any of the animals 
which had succumbed to the lethal effects of the toxins 
of B. tetani. Cl. wclchii. .or the Cl. oedemahs maligni 
(Koch) which could definitely' be attributed to these 
toxins. 

Discussion 

It is well known that fine suspensions, of charcoal or 
kaolin have the property of adsorbing ferments and 
certain toxins both inside the body and in vitro. Finely 
divided oil globules in emulsions carry a negative charge, 
and may adsorb toxins in the same way as these colloidal 
suspensions. The amount of toxin adsorbed depends 
upon the surface area of the particles. This is dependent 
upon the degree of fineness of the particles in suspension, 
or, in the case of emulsions, upon the fineness of the oil 
globules. That the adsorption phenomenon of these emul- 
sions is of the reversible type is shown by the experiments 
which demonstrated the recovery ol the toxin in the 
aqueous layer after centrifugalization of the toxin- 
emulsion mixtures. 

The pathological findings in this . investigation offer 
strong evidence in favour of the suggestion that either 
tbe toxins ate first adsorbed by the oil particles, and 
very- slowly absorbed from the tissues, and later destroyed 
in the body, or that the toxins are destroyed by the 
emulsions. The experimental evidence outlined here 
would seem to favour the first suggestion. Further . 
experiments are at present in progress with a. view 
to determining whether an active immunity can be 
produced jn animals in response to the injection of 
these toxins mixed with oil emulsions, and whether the 
serum of such animals is able to confer a passive im- 
munity upon other animals against the specific toxin 
used. A few preliminary- experiments on these lines have 
just been completed and appear to be very promising. 

Walsh and Frazer 13 have, quite independently- and un- 
known to me, been investigating a somewhat similar 
problem, and some of their results are in agreement with 
those outlined in this communication. 

Conclusions 

1. Finely- divided emulsions of olive oil, when mixed 

with superlethal doses of diphtheria toxin and injected 
subcutaneously, protect animals from the lethal effects of 
.the toxin. • • 

2. Olive oil emulsions also protect against the letlial 
effects of large doses of the toxins of B. tetani, Cl. welchii, 
and the Cl. oedeinalis maligni (Koch). 

3. The addition of a snitable emulsifying agent to give 
the emulsion greater stability makes the protection against 
the toxins secure. 
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4. Emulsions of liquid paraffin with a suitable emuffiriy- 
ing agent behave in a similar manner, but the cream 

cow's milk affords no protection. , tll ; s 

5. Coarse emulsions of these oils do not exhibit this 

^G^Tffie^oxins'iised in this investigation are more soluble 

“’IIS,'”..*. ««* *> »«t «— » >*“ 

effects of these toxins. . , , , , 

8, Diphtheria toxin, when mixed with stable, finel) 
divided emulsions of olive oil before being injected sub- 
cutaneously into animals does not produce the myocardial 
degeneration which is a constant feature of the control 
animals. 

This investigation was commenced in September. 19-9, at 
the Pharmacological Laboratory . Cambndp. and mj sinccrest 
thanks are due to the late Professor W. E D^on for his 
interest and encouragement, and to Dr. Clifford \ aisQ 
valuable suggestions and criticisms at the outset , • 

indebted to Mr. E. Seville Peck of Cambridge for his generous 
assistance in the preparation of the emulsions. 


This communication is only an abstract of the rcute * ttfc 
investigation, Wd a more detailed account will appear at an 
early date in the Journal of Hygiene. 
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A CONCEALED INCISION FOR INTERVAL 
appendicectomy 

There is a certain class of abdominal case in which it 
is important to avoid anything that might contribute 
to the production of surgical neurasthenia. The sight of 
a long scar may constantly remind the patient of her 
operation. She begins to leel symptoms, her friends 
make suggestions, and sooner or later a diagnosis o 
" adhesions ** or other trouble is arrived at. In some 
cases the patient becomes an invalid, and may suffer 
for years as the result of a simple laparotomy. Quite 
'apart from general considerations, it is an accepted 
surgical principle that in operating the surgeon should 
aim at restoring the part to its original anatomical condi- 



tion. If the scar can be completely hidden, this ideal 
is achieved. 

Last year I was asked to perform an interval 
appendicectomy in the case of a nervous, highly .strung , 
young woman of 19. It occurred to me that a modifica- ; 
tion of Pfannenstiel’s median inferior incision might be t 
employed. Since then I have used this incision in about \ 
a dozen cases with entire success. 

A curved skin incision is made round the mons veneris, 
with Us convexity upwards, so that the upper edge of the 
pubic hair will cover the scar later. The incision is 
deepened through the fat, until the linea alba and rectus 
sheaths are exposed on either side. After undercutting, the 
upper flap can be pulled up sufficiently to allow of a 
4 to 5 inch vertical incision through the right rectus sheath. 
The muscle is displaced outwards, and the peritoneal incision 
can then be made of sufficient length to allow of the intro- 
duction of the half hand. I have not yet found any difficulty 
in bringing the caecum and appendix out of the wound. 
The pelvic organs can be examined with great ease. 


The photograph shows the incision a week after operation. 
More room can be obtained, if required, by prolonging the 
ends of the incision along the folds of the groin. A second 
photograph (not shown), taken from the same patient three 
months later, shows the line of incision completely covered. 

The concealed incision is not a suitable one for every case. 
Suspected adhesions or the presence of any acute or sub- 
acute inflammatory condition are definite contraindications. 
The operation does not take any longer than removal of the 
appendix by the ordinary routes, and the patient has less 
pain and discomfort afterwards. The patient can be moved 
out of bed on the third or fourth day, without any risk 
of damage to the wound. 

Errest Cowell, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Senior Surgeon, Croydon General - 
Hospital. 


MESENTERIC CYST 

The first case of mesenteric cyst, in over twenty-five years 
of practice, to come under my- notice is perhaps' desera-- 
ing of mention. 

On Christmas morning," 1S33, I was called to see Mr. S.. 
aged 27 years. He stated that he had been leading an athletic 
healthy life. Three weeks previously he had received a severe 
blow in the abdomen. For a day or two following he experi- 
enced some soreness in the region of the navel. About 7.30 
p.m. on Christinas Eve, following a. fast sprint of one hundred 
j yards, severe pain was suddenly felt in the region of the 
, umbilicus. The pain, which continued all night, was some- 
j what relieved by the patient adopting a squatting posture. 

I -first saw* him at 11 a.m.'on December 25th. He was 
" doubled up *’ in agonizing pain. Palpation of the abdomen 
revealed a swelling in the region of the umbilicus. The 
tumour was movable in a plane from the right hypo- 
chondrium to the left iliac fossa. 

No definite diagnosis was made. The physical signs in- 
dicated the presence of a mesenteric cyst. Immediate opera- 
tion was advised, and the patient removed to a private 
hospital. An adequate abdominal incision was made over 
the region of the tumour. When the peritoneal cavity was 
j opened- a considerable quantity of milky fluid escaped. The 
i abdominal swelling, now exposed, was obviously a mesenteric 
j cyst. It was about as large as a cricket ball: A haemorthagic 
! area, involving the mesentery, was noted on the anterior 
1 surface of the cyst. It is probable this was caused by the 
} blow three weeks before. The mesentery was incised and the 
cyst enucleated. The abdomen was closed without drainage. 
The patient made an uneventful recovery. 

J. P. Hastings, M.D., 

Late Assistant Surgeon. Auckland 
Hospital, New Zealand 
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A WEST COUNTRY PHYSICIAN'S DIARY, 16S4-172G 
Diaries written without a view to publication are always 
of interest, partly on account of the intimate details 
recorded which shed a light on the writer’s character, 
and partly because they often give small facts about 
the life of the people amongst whom he lived. The 
diary of Dr. Cl aver Morris 1 fulfils both these conditions. 
He graduated from New Inn Hall, Oxford, as B.A. in 
16/9 and took his M.D. in July, 1691. He went out as 
a " grand compounder,” so he must have had money. 
In 1683 he was admitted an extra-licentiate of the College 
of Physicians. It is probable, therefore, that he in- 
tended at first to practise in London. He changed his 
mind for some reason, went to Salisbury, and afterwards 
settled at Wells, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. Here he acquired a. county practice, became a 
Commissioner of Sewers, had much to do in connexion 
with the Land Enclosure Act, and was evidently a highly 
respected citizen. The entries in the diary show, how- 
ever, that there was something of Mr. Hyde in .this 
example of Dr. Jekyll — not much, but just enough to 
prove that he was not perfect. Here is an entry: " I 
upped to let Coggin of Somerton in about 4 a clock with 
one anchor of Brandy which I bought of him. He 
brought also 3 Anchors more and left them in my inner 
cellar." It is not a solitary’ instance, unfortunately. 
Smuggling was rife, hut he was never caught. Marriage 
was a simple matter of arrangement, and Dr. Morris 
acted on several occasions as a go-between. He was 
himself three times, married, on each occasion with an- 
eye to the main chance, arid he too employed a go- 
between. Violent quarrels were frequent, and even -the 
bishop could become furiously .angry and express himself 
in no measured, terms, just as two hundred years earlier 
the Pope used to speak to Benvenuto Cellini. Journeys 
were slow and hazardous ; Dr. Morris preferred to make 
them in his calash rather than riding, as was the custom, 
even though the horses were sometimes so " bemired ” 
that- a yoke of oxen had to be borrowed to drag them 
out of the ruts. The visits were always made with a 
certain amount of state. A brother physician called in 
consultation arrived in a hired chaise drawn by six horses. 
Morris acted throughout liis life as a consulting physician. 
He advised and wrote .prescriptions, but they were made 
up for him by the apothecary, though he himself had 
a sound knowledge of drugs and dabbled in chemical 
experiments. When an operation was necessary he 
supervised the surgeon. 

The real value of the diary lies in the account it gives 
of a very dark period in the history of English medicine. 
What were the lives and what was the social position 
of highly qualified consulting physicians who chose to 
practise in remote country districts during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries? We know that their fellows 
in London secured a very high place in literary, and 
artistic circles, but of their country cousins we know 
hardly anything. Apart from medicine Morris’s chief 
interest lay in music. He played many instruments, 
from Ihe organ to the flute. He was the central figure 
in a ” Clubb ” which undertook classical music and gave 
public concerts with an attendance of about thirty-two, 
who paid 2s. apiece when the women did not cheat. 

The diary was edited by the late Dr. Edmund Hob- 
house, who has written a pleasant introduction. His 
interest in Claver Morris had already been shown by his 
paper on Dr. Morris's library, which was published in 

'The Diary of a II 'cst Country Phvsitran : AD 1684-1726. 
Edited by Edmund Dollhouse. M.D. London: Sitnpkm Marshal], 
Ltd. : Rochester: Stanhope Press. IS."4. (Pp. 1SS. 5s. net.) 


the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (vol. xiii, 
1932-3, pp. 89-96).- (The reference to it on page 8 of the 
foreword is incorrect.) ; ’ New Hall ” on page 11 should 
be New Inn Hall. " Vocation ", bn page. 122 should bo 

vocahon,” and jt ; s dear on p a g e j 2 9 that grains and 
not ounces are meant. Dr. Morris would certainly not 
have proposed to give six or. seven ounces of calomel 
to a baby- 1 1 months old. The Look is illustrated with 
facsimiles of two pages of the diary, 'and there are some 
valuable extracts from his account books. 

D’A. P. 

BENIGN TUMOURS IN THE THIRD VENTRICLE ’ 
The removal of tumours from the third ventricle of the 
brain is among the most recent developments of surgery. 
Situated as it is in the centre of the skull the third 
ventricle lies at a considerable depth from the surface, 
and can only be explored by making wide incisions into 
tlie brain tissue. Dr. Walter Dandy’s 3 record of twenty- 
one operations on tumours in the third ventricle is there- 
fore a record of pioneer work, and, considering the 
difficulties encountered, one of remarkable achievement.' 
His greatest success has been with colloid cysts, of which 
post-mortem specimens have been described at intervals 
during the past twenty years, but none has been success- 
fully removed during life. Dr. Dandy has operated on five 
such cases, removing the cyst wall completely in all, with - 
only one fatality. In this case blockage of the iter of 
Sylvius led to recurrence of hydrocephalus and death a 
month after operation. In tumours of other kinds, most 
of which arose from the ependyma and choroid plexus, -the 
author’s results have been less brilliant, as his mortality’ 
in sixteen such tumours has been 37.5 per cent., but 
in his later operations Dr. Dandy has reduced this 
percentage considerably. 

These results depend as much on exact diagnosis as on ' 
operative technique. Tumours in this situation produce 
no localizing' signs, but cause hydrocephalus by blocking 
the foramina of Monro or the iter of Sylvius. The 
ordinary methods of clinical examination will therefore 
give little help in localizing the tumour. Radiograms may 
occasionally show an opacity in the region of the third 
ventricle, but it may not be easy to distinguish this from 
the normal pineal shadow-. The only certain method of 
localizing the tumour is, according to Dandy, total or . 
subtotal filling of the lateral ventricles with air. This 
in his hands has been a safe, and even a remedial, 
operation. Although tumours in the anterior part of the - 
third ventricle usually -block both foramina of Monro, 
the resulting hydrocephalus may lead to fenestration of 
the septum pellucidum, allowing air to pass from one 
lateral ventricle to the other. Often, however, it is 
necessary to fill each ventricle separately. Encephalo- 
graphy by the spinal injection of air Dandy considers 
to be both useless and dangerous in cases of this kind. 
His operative approach to the tumours has been either 
by a parietal bone-flap, with retraction of one hemisphere 
laterally and incision of the corpus callosum, or by a 
frontal bone-flap, opening into the lateral ventricle 
through a large window in the frontal lobe. It is remark- 
able that neither of these incisions through cerebral 
tissue appears to cause any permanent loss of function. 
Dandy, however, carefully avoids injury to the inner part 
of the left frontal lobe, where he considers that the sent 
of consciousness lies in right-handed individuals. 

It is unfortunate that this interesting-monegraph should 
be marred by innumerable misprints, which in some 
instances are actually misleading. Surely these are not 
so unavoidable as American publishers appe ar to c° n s jj5 r - 

1 Bern*,, Tumours in the Third Ventricle of the Bruin. Jfj 
Walter E. Dandv. .M.D. London: Baillit-rc. Tindall and Lux. J-- ■ 

(Pp. 171 ; 120 figures. 22s. 6d.) 
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'HYGIENE IN OUTLINE . 

The term "synopsis,” as applied to a work on hygiene, 
is so well authorized by precedent as almost to disarm 
■criticism. Furthermore, it suggests a modesty o£ -purpose 
which is itself disarming. The declared aim is to furnish 
an outline without filling 1 in all details of the picture. 

If the canvas is stigmatized as bare the author 'may-claim 
that the outlines are visible : if it is deemed overcrowded 
with detail, he has the ready defence of the "lavish 
.hand " and the " generous giver.” Dr. Caryl Thomas, 
in his recently issued- Synopsis of Hygiene, 3 has on .the 
whole maintained the strait path between shortage and 
excess with commendable consistency. The work, which 
closely follows the lines of his previous book on. public 
health, is written throughout in a compressed style which' 
in certain chapters reaches severity. For this, however, 
he compensates by most readable sections on the growth 
of preventive medicine, outline of English local govern- 
ment,' history of isolation and disinfection, and other 
topics. The author states in his preface that his book 
is intended for the final-year medical student, in order 
to give him an outline of the various health activities 
of local authorities, and to assist him to realize the part 
taken by the general practitioner in the medical services 
of the country. He considers it suited to form a basis 
also for the work of the student preparing for advanced 
examinations. Owing to its synoptic arrangement it is 
not, we think, adapted for initial study as a textbook by 
either of these. To the medical student,, however, as 
the date of. his examination approaches, it will convey a 
salutary, if slightly depressing, admonition of the wide 
scope of present-day hygiene. By the student reading 
for a diploma in public health it will be found an in- 
valuable reminder of points on which he would do well 
to refresh his memory before encountering his examiners. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN 
Many books have recently been written, .and doubtless 
many more are even now in contemplation or in prepara- 
tion, which are intended to help towards the under- 
standing, the management, the up-bringing, and the educa- 
tion of young children. The two works now under review 
may be taken as illustrations of the two main types of 
such books, and may perhaps be regarded as the extremes 
of their types. The one, by Dr. Susan Isaacs, entitled 
Social Development in Young Children 1 is a serious study 
of the subject— long, laborious, based upon detailed, 
patient, first-hand observation, and the result of extensive 
expert experience which deserves even- respect and must 
he given its full weight. The other, by Dr. G. Francis 
Smith, entitled If I Have Children, 3 is of a much more 
popular character, and is intended for the general 
enlightenment of parents, especially of young mothers. 

The labours and publications of Dr. Susan Isaacs in 
this field of study are well known. Her present volume 
is the second of three works dealing in an interrelated 
fashion with the behaviour of young children. The first 
dealt with intellectual growth' in young children ; the 
second has to do mainly with their social and sexual 
development ; and the third, still to come, is to concern 
itself with individual histories. Of this second volume 
the author says in her opening paragraph: “ This book 
is addressed to the scientific public, and in particular to 

n tVV' n J ?v F ~ w - Caryl Thomas. ^ 

D IM l Bristol: TnVtn Wn^t c — 1.1 .v \ .°** >c *, 


serious students of psychology .and education. Jt is not 
intended as a. popular exposition whether- of the psycho- 
logical facts or of the relevant educational theory-” The 
main part of the material quoted and discussed was 
gathered in' her school for young children. The bulk o 
it is drawn from the behaviour of children under 6 or 7 
years of age, although it contains a certain amount from 
those ages. The author regards it " in the first instance 
as a contribution to psychology rather than to education. 
The two major problems with which it is concerned are 
the broad relation between the sexual and social aspects 
of development,” and ” the .relation between the pro- 
cesses. of education and of psycho-analysis." As will be 
expected by those who have some knowledge of .the work 
and former publications of Dr. Susan Isaacs, the pure 
Freudian doctrine is assumed throughout to be unquestion- 
able, and it is upon this basis that her interpretation of 
psychological data is given.- There is no hint that -the 
psycho-analysis of young children , may be of doubtful 
wisdom or validity, or even that any alternative explana- 
tions of the. facts adduced by such psycho-analysis are 
admissible. To those who are instructed and devoted 
disciples of the great psychologist the results and con- 
clusions of the author will be convincing, and criticism 
from anyone who has not himself been psycho-analysed 
will be regarded -as -negligible and irrelevant. To other 
readers who are not so firm in the faith, or who- are 
willing to accept other psychological explanations, the 
abundant, well-observed facts will be of great interest, 
but to them alternative interpretations of these facts will 
appear not ODly obviously possible, but preferable. Yet 
the author says, ” Although my mode of presentation 
may at times- have seemed very positive, I would not 
have readers assume that the views I offer are put forward 
dogmatically.' They are intended to open up inquiry, 
not to close ft.” Further, she is careful to draw the dis- 
tinction between the educator and the psycho-analyst — 
indeed, to emphasize the incompatibility of their func- 
tions — and fortunately we can have perfectly sound 
educational methods without being necessarily bound by 
uniform psychological theories. 

The much smaller and very different book of Dr. 
Francis Smith is likewise founded upon experience — that 
of a medical practitioner of long standing. It displays, 
on some aspects of the subject with which it deals, a 
good deal of wisdom of a common-sense character, but 
does not reveal any close acquaintance with recent psycho- 
logy, present-day human genetics, or modem educational 
methods and arrangements. 



s" n nct n ) : "• 


SURGICAL PATHOLOGY OF THE BREAST . ■ 
Hertzler s Surgical Pathology of the Mammary Gland, 3 
the fifth of the series of monographs on surgical pathology 
in course of publication by the author, is one of the best 
of the series so far issued. Like its predecessors, it deals 
with the subject from a very practical 'standpoint. and is 
original in that it is entirely the outcome of the author’s 
own experience. Dr. Hertrier has been in a position, in 
a non-iirban population, to follow up the after-histories 
of his patients with considerable completeness, and he has 
found, m common with some other surgeons, that the 
results from operations are not as good as is generally 
supposed ; a large number of recurrences take place after 
three or even ten years. At present, statistics for cancer 

°[ , Seem ’ ln his °P inion ' to be stabilizing at 

about 10 per cent, of permanent cures and about 20 per 
cent, living a substantial number of years before they 
succumb to metastases. A new fea ture in works dealing 
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with the breast is the discussion of the social aspects of 
the mammary gland. In this the author has had the 
collaboration of Dr. Irene Koeneke, who is able to 
regard the matter from the woman’s point of view. The 
reason for introducing this subject is the conviction that 
there exists on the part of many operators a lack of 
appreciation of the relation of the mammary gland of 
a woman to the fundamental factors of her life. The 
policy implied in such expressions as " Better remove 
a hundred innocent breasts than overlook one malignant 
is still favoured in some quarters ; women would probably 
apply for treatment earlier if such sentiments were replaced 
by a sense of obligation to furnish a correct diagnosis and 
the assurance of minimal therapeutic measures. 

The problem of the significance of an increase in the 
interstitial tissue in the breast is discussed at length with 
the aid of a large number of very instructive photo- 
graphs of the microscopical and macroscopical conditions 
met with. The author considers that modem views on 
the nature and genesis of the fibrous tissue arc in so 
confused a state that it would be well to disregard the 
entire literature and build anew, but he has presented the 
facts very fully, so far as they are at present known, on 
which a final decision must rest. The subject lends itself 
to lengthy^ discussion, but, briefly, it may be said that 
periodical transitory variations in the amount, staining 
properties, and fluid content of the fibrous tissue are 
normal occurrences ; should they produce unpleasant 
symptoms, however, or persist, or occur in a manifestly 
exaggerated degree, they have to be regarded as patho- 
logical. They are not inflammatory, although they may 
have a close resemblance to genuine primary chronic 
interstitial mastitis, except that a lymphocytic exudate 
is absent. Of equal interest are the author’s chapters on 
parenchymatous hyperplasia and cysts of the breast. 
Special mention should be made of the numerous fine 
illustrations to the - volume , and more particularly r the 
large number of photographs of macroscopical sections of 
breasts, which are most instructive. 


Notes on Books 

Lymphatics. Lymph, and Tissue Fluid, 1 by C. K. 
Drinker and Madeleine E. Field, is a short book de- 
scribing the anatomy and physiology of the mammalian 
lymphatic sj-stem. It consists very largely of original 
observations, and is written in a most readable style. It 
contains a good bibliography and index. 

La Digitate ,‘ by Professor Henrijean and Dr. R. 
Wauco.mont of Liige, is a short textbook dealing with 
the chemistry, pharmacology, and therapeutic use of 
digitalis. The authors have worked together on this 
difficult subject for twenty years, and their book is of 
interest because it presents the Continental outlook on 
the problem, an outlook which differs in many respects 
from that usually adopted in this country and in America. 

The little book entitled " A Practical Work on the 
Most Important Infectious Diseases,”’ by Professor C. 
Hegler. director of St. George's Hospital at Hamburg, 
and co-editor of the second edition of Joc r hmann's “ Hand- 
book on Infectious Diseases, " is a concise, clear, and 
up-to-date exposition based on Thirty years personal 
experience, partly in Hamburg and partly in the Balkan 
and World War,’ especially in the Sinai Desert, Palestine, 
Svria, and Mesopotamia, where he came in contact with 
some of the rarer diseases. After. the war he had ample 
opportunity to study epidemic encephalitis, spirochaetosis 
icterohaemorrhagica , undulant fever, and psittacosis at 
Hamburg, as well as variat ion.-- in the ordinary causes 

’London: Bmiiwre, Tindall and Cox. (Pp. 254; 14 figures. 

* *Pary- Masson et Cie. 1933. (Pp. 192. 15 fr.) 

' Pral'ik:, m do wicl, l.fsf «. /nMl.'onsfirmjW.nrrn. ton Pmf. 
Dr. C. Hegler. Leipzig: Georg Thieme. 1934. (Pp. 156. M.4.a3 . 
geb., M.5.50.) 


of such familiar diseases as influenza, diphtheria, and 
scarlet fever. A short bibliography of exclusively German 
works is appended. 

The interesting little monograph on Chinese Medicine , 10 
by William K . Morse, dean of the Medical School of 
the West China Union University at Chengtu, forms the 
latest contribution to the series of primers on the history 
of medicine known as “ Clio Medica.” The work is 
divided into twelve chapters, devoted respectively to 
Chinese national philosophy and cosmogony ; Chinese 
gods of medicine ; Chinese medical literature ; anatomy, 
physiology^, diagnosis, the pulse, materia medica and 
therapeutics, which are described as a potpourri of facts, 
fancies, and fatalisms ; Chinese practitioners of medicine. 
Who form a motley group of physicians, leeches, empirics, 
and impostors ; surgery ; acupuncture, which is regarded 
as a panacea ; and conclusions. According to Dr. Morse, 
Chinese medicine began about 3,000 years B.c., and 
evolved to a relatively high standard for the age up to 
a.d. 1,000, since when there have been no advances to 
correspond with the progress of medicine in Western 
nations. Chinese medicine, therefore, at the present’ time 
is only of historical or philosophical interest. A valuable 
bibliography is appended. 

The third edition of the Scottish Youth Hostels Hand- 
book represents a great adva'nce on its predecessors, both 
as regards the information it supplies about the progress 
of the parent association and the many more excellent 
topographical notes, illustrations, and maps. Thus in 
the three years it is shewn that the membership has grown 
from just over 1,000 in 1931 to 7,0S2 in 1933, the number 
of hostels from nine to thirty-five, the beds from 227 to 
1,053, and the ” bed-nights ” from 3,120 to 54,687. Here 
is sufficient indication that a real need is being met, and 
that the simple and health-giving life of the open air is 
being adopted in increasing measure by the urbanized 
population. No fewer than seventeen new hostels were 
opened during the year, and extensions and improvements 
effected at many of the older ones. The first town hostel ' 
in Great Britain was opened in Edinburgh last June, and 
"'as visited in four months by 1,505 persons, more than 
half of whom were English and 25 per cent. Scots. It 
is noteworthy that membership of this association carries 
the obligation' to leave no litter anywhere, to respect 
private rights and natural scenery, and to avoid making 
any unnecessary noise. The community as a whole will 
benefit by extension of a membership of this kind, and 
the Handbook should provide effectual propaganda, for 
its contents reveal the many pleasures which are available. 
The description of the Border hostels indicates that it 
is now possible to walk from Newcastle to Edinburgh, 
and from Edinburgh to the English Lakes, using hostels 
aU the way. There are rings ot hostels in the Loch ’ 
Lomond-Trossachs area, Perthshire, the Glen Cova and 
Cairngorm Chain, and the North-West Highlands. Hints 
ace given on arranging a cycle tour in Skye, and many 
a rambling ho liday elsewhere. . ■ 

” Chinese Medicine By William K. Morse, M.D.,' LL.D., 
F.A.C S. New York . Paul B. Hoeber. 1934. (Pp. xxiii + 185 ; 

16 figures. 2 50 dollars.) 

New Preparations 

Dry Liver Extract 

H.epamult (H- R. Napp, Ltd , 3, Clements Inn, W.C.2) is 
a dry extract of calf’s liver. The activity ot the product 
is controlled by clinical tests which show that 10 grams of 
hepamult have a haematopoietic equivalent to 8 ounces of 
fresh liver. The usual daily dose is 10 to 20 grams. The 
extract is said to be prepared by a novel and economic 
process, which enables it to be marketed at an extremely 
cheap rate. The price to the medical profession is 20s. for 
lf> ounces, and this works out at about 5d. per dose of 
10 grams. The makers point out that therapy with this 
extract is actualh* cheaper than when fresh liver is used. 
The quantitative estimation of the activity cf liver prepara- 
tions is a matter of exceptional difficulty. If, however, the 
makers' estimates of activity are correct, hepanwlt wm 
represent an important therapeutic advance, because tne 
cost of liver extracts hitherto has been a factor senoasiy 
limiting their employment. 
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THE ILL EFFECTS OF RADIATIONS 

Dc. Hector Colwell and Professor Sidney Russ, both 
with long radiological experience, as shown by an 
earlier collaboration oh radium, x rays, and the living- 
cell, have appropriately dedicated their authoritative 
work, X-Ray and Radium Injuries : Prevention and 
Treatment , 1 to Dr. Stanley Melville, who, although he 
died before the volume was published, knew of this 
well-deserved tribute. Melville had done a great and 
lasting service to his colleagues in all countries by 
initiating in 1921 the first Y-Ray and Radium Protec- 
tion Committee, which standardized . recommendations 
forming the basis for those adopted internationally at 
the Stockholm congress in 1928. Professor Russ and 
he had been the honorary secretaries of this committee 
since the start. It is interesting to learn that Professor 
yon Roentgen escaped any untoward effects because, 
in order to avoid fogging of unexposed plates in the 
neighbourhood of Crookes’s tubes, he had performed 
most of his experiments, which were mainly photo- 
graphic, with the tubes inside a large zinc box pro- 
tected, in addition, by lead screens. An early pioneer. 
Dr. F. H. Williams of the Boston City Hospital, being 
convinced that with such penetrating power x rays 
must exert some effect on human tissues, by his fore- 
sight in adopting protective measures did not have the 
terrible experience of so many early radiologists, 
especially the pain of x-ray carcinoma so graphically 
described by the late Dr. Hall Edwards in the British 
-Medical Journal thirty years ago. The authors show 
that there have been roughly two hundred fatal cases 
ol x-ray carcinoma, which on an average occurs at about 
the age of 40, much earlier than ordinary 1 skin cancer, 
some nine years after the first exposure, and nearly' 
always on the back of the hands. A number of cases 
have followed x-ray treatment of lupus, and, as this 
sequence is well known to occur without radiation, the 
authors insist that lupus should not be treated bv 
-v ray's until all other means have been exhausted. 

Some modem authorities throw doubt on the factor 
of idiosyncrasy in the occurrence of x-ray and radium 
injuries, and, indeed, seem to regard this as a 
euphemism for faulty technique. Dr. Colwell and 
I rofessor Russ do not discuss this attitude, but describe 
as the four causes of casualties: errors in dosage - idio 
syncrasy ; an unrecognized focus, such as a pvosalpinx 
wlnch may flare up when a carcinoma of the cervix 
*■' hemg lroatol hyjnradiationjjuid the difficulty in 
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getting radium needles into exactly the right position 
and keeping them there. The whole subject is con- 
sidered systematically under the headings of the skin, 
-the respiratoiy,’ circulatory', alimentary’, generative, 
urinary, nervous, and other organs, and full reference 
is made to the work of others. It is pointed out that 
in the early' .stages of radio-dermatitis itching rather 
than pain, which is correlated - with ulceration later, 
is often most distressing. - 

Whereas the cutaneous lesions caused -by x ray's and 
radium soon' became unpleasantly' obvious, there was. 
a long delay before the blood changes were recognized ; 
attention, indeed, was first drawn to this subject in 
1904 by Heineke, who investigated -the cause of death 
•in irradiated animals without any skin changes, and 
pointed out the leucopenia. The question whether 
leukaemia in an x-ray' worker, a rare event, is a 
coincidence or a result is discussed by' Dr. Colwell. and 
Professor Russ, who reach the cautious conclusion 
that for the present the positive association cannot be 
dismissed. It is impossible to deal with all the impor- 
tant material so admirably' marshalled in this mono- 
graph, but we feel confident that- it will long 
remain a source of reference 'on the injuries due to 
irradiation, which, 'with adoption of the means of pro- 
tection here advocated, should in the future have 
mainly an historical interest. 


DANCER AND CHEMICAL STIMULI 

Those familiar with modem developments in cancer 
; research often feel moved to correct .popular ideas 
1 about "the cause of cancer" and the alleged fruit- 
i lessness of experimental studies. The position is that 
j man - r undoubted causes of cancer are known, at least 
in the sense of agents which constantly produce the 
J disease. What we do not know is whether there is 
some unknown underlying mechanism common to the 
action of all of them, or whether cancer from the" 
aetiological point of view is not one disease, but 
several. It ts difficult to believe that a malignant 
teratoma appearing early in life has anything in 
common, as concerns its origin, with epithelioma of the ■ 
tongue complicating syphilitic leucoplakia: one appears 
perfectly to exemplify the origin in "embryonic rests” 
postulated by Cohnheim ,; the other, to illustrate 
malignancy induced by a specific type of long-continued 
irritation It may be said that there are four fully 
ascertained causes. of experimental cancer, not without 
their parallels m the human disease (the word "cause” 
being used in the sense already defined): hereditary 
susceptibility,, which can be increased bv inbreeding 

2L? “,*7? of a particuIar *-' pe of 

q .- :, 13 ^ost_ constant; parasitic infestation— 
f nc °P ]asU ^ example, constantly- givin- 
ns to a carcinoma of the stomach in rats • Chemical 
and physical irritants, such as tar. oils exSsiv, 
exposure to light, and even x rays Md radium!^ 
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which from industrial and clinical experience were 
evidently carcinogenic and have all been shown to be 
so by animal experiment ; finally, the virus or what- 
ever type of agent may be held responsible for the 
filterable tumours of birds. A unifying conception 
which will explain the origins of all these forms of 
malignant disease in the same terms cannot even be 
formulated. The two last in particular would seem 
to be fundamentally different in nature: the recent 
claim of McIntosh 1 to have transmitted a chemically 
induced growth in the fowl by means of a cell-free 
filtrate affords what appears to be a connecting link 
between them, but raises difficulties which are still far 
from elucidation. 

Perhaps the nearest approach towards such a 
unifying conception as we have envisaged, though it 
is still highly speculative and the limits of its appli- 
cation cannot be defined, . is that which has arisen 
from the study of carcinogenic hydrocarbon com- 
pounds. The discovery of these substances by Pro- 
fessor E, L. Kcnnaway and his co-workers" was in itself 
a landmark in the progress of this branch of cancer 
research, since until then the composition of the active 
agents in carcinogenic tars had not been ascertained. 
It was known only that treatment by a certain degree 
of heat, the optimum lying at about 850° C., whether 
of coal or of certain other materials, led to their forma- 
tion. The key to the recent discovery of their nature 
was the observation that the fluorescence . spectrum 
- given by carcinogenic substances prepared in this way 
corresponded closely to that of compounds of ' the 
dibenzanthracene series. These could be synthesized, 
and several synthetically prepared agents of this 
nature were found to be actively carcinogenic. For 
the induction of tumours by means of tars of complex 
-composition it has hence been'possible to substitute the' 
use of single reagents of exactly known chemical com- 
position. The first suggestion that these discoveries 
led any further than relating carcinogenic activity to 
chemical structure came in the astonishing observation 
made by Cook and Dodds 3 that two of the most 
active of these carcinogenic hydrocarbons are also 
oestrogenic. To this, from the experimental stand- 
point, there is nothing yet to add ; but speculation has 
a solid basis in the fact that there is a dose relation- 
in chemical constitution between the carcinogenic 
hydrocarbons, and substances, including oestrin and 
cholesterol, which are present normally in the body. 
The direction in which speculation is proceeding is 
naturally this: Is the immediate stimulus to malignant 
proliferation the presence of a compound of the nature 
of those we have been considering which has 
actually been formed in the body? Such an assump- 
tion as this might be capable of explaining the action 
of a great diversity of agents in producing cancer: 
it might well, for example, account for the effect of 
such physical stimuli as ultra-violet light, heat, and 
X rays. 

* Bht. Joum. Expcr, Path., 1933, xiv, 42 2. 

= p, oc. Roy. Sot , B, 1932, cxi, 455. 

* Naimc, 1933, cxsxi, 203. j 


Whether, or no further development of this* study 
yields confirmation of this hypothesis, it is dear that 
the fully ascertained facts as they stand are .of pro- 
found and fundamental consequence ; they' surely 
afford a sufficient answer to those who -accuse experi- 
mental cancer research of leading nowhere. Since the 
whole of this work has been carried out in England, 
it is of interest to observe the reaction to it in other 
countries. Sannie and Truhaut, 6 representing the 
French point of view, condude a general review of the 
subject of chemical carcinogenesis with a detailed 
appreciation of the work of Professor Kennaway and 
his colleagues, in which they acclaim it with 
enthusiasm. An American journal has furnished 
hospitality to the extraordinary observations of 
Burrows and N. M. Kennaway, 5 , which must also 
be mentioned in this connexion. In view of the 
observation by Cook and Dodds, to which reference 
has already been made, it was dearly necessary' to 
ascertain whether oestrin itself could excite malignant 
proliferation. This apparently it does not, but repeated 
application to the skin is followed not only by a series 
of changes of considerable interest in the reproductive 
organs of either sex, often eventually fatal owing to 
urinary obstruction, but in males by the development 
of massive scrotal hernias which may' come to contain 
a large proportion of the abdominal contents. This 
quite unexpected consequence so far lacks any’ 
explanation. 

THE BED-BUG ON THE MAP 
The central departments of health have certainly " put 
the bed-bug on the map.” In August, 1933, the 
Department of Health for Scotland issued a- treatise 
on the bed-bug written by Dr. William Gunn of the 
Public Health Department of Glasgow. Reference .was 
made to this booklet in the British Medical Journal 
of November 11th, 1933 (p. 8S5). The Ministry of 
Health for England has similarly been studying this 
pest, and an important report on the eradication of 
bed-bugs, prepared by' a committee of experts under 
the chairmanship of Dr. G. W. Monier-Williams, was 
submitted to the Minister of Health at the end of last 
y'ear. This report 6 has now been circulated to local 
authorities by the Ministry' of Health, together with 
a memorandum' on the bed-bug and how to deal with 
it. Although there is no evidence that the bed-bug 
conveys disease to human beings as fleas carry' plague, 
lice typhus fever, or mosquitos malaria, it is never- 
theless a pest from which many householders in poorer 
localities suffer. It may be that bed-bugs are 
responsible for actual ill-health from lack of sleep due 
to skin irritation. It has even been suggested that it 
is possible to pick out from groups of school children 
those that come from bug-infested houses by reason 
of their sallow complexions and listless appearance, but 
this is obviously little more than theory. 


Bull dc I'Arsoc Francois pour VEiude du Cancer, 19Z-J, xxiii, C. 
Ainer Joum Carter*, 1934 , xx, 43 , ^ 

‘Reports on Public Health and Medical Subjects. 

Ministry of Health: Report on the Bed-bug London: 
Stationery Office 1334 (Is net ) u 

1 Memo* ISO, Med On the Bed-bug and How to Deal mtii 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1934. (3d. net.) 
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Of the two documents now issued for the use of 
sanitary authorities the memorandum is much ^ e 
more important for practical purposes. It states briefly 
and clearly the life-history of the bed-bug, tells of the 
indications of the presence of bed-bugs, and suggests 
where bed-bugs should be looked for when a dwelling 
is being inspected. This information is likely to prove 
extremely useful to the sanitary' officer in connexion 
with both housing conditions and the management of 
housing estates owned by local authorities. Tim memo- 
randum goes on to give the sources of infestation and 
the methods for prevention of infestation and for 
extermination. With regard to this last'matter — namely', 
prevention — neither the report nor the memorandum 
adds much to .what has already' been so well said by 
Dr. Gunn in the treatise to which reference has already' 
been made. The important point is that after all it is 
the housewife who must clean her house with care 'and 
regularity'. Thert is no agent more effective in ridding 
a house of bed-bugs than the diligent application of 
soap and water, to which a little washing soda has 
been added. A disinfectant such as cj'llin may' be 
used with perhaps some advantage, but not in place 
ot soap and water. Help should be given to tenants 
so that they may know the harbourages of bed-bugs — 
for example, behind pictures and picture rails, archi- 
traves, skirting boards, window mouldings, in cracks 
in plasterwork, in old articles of furniture, behind 
loose paper on walls, and where the upholstery' meets 
the actual woodwork of furniture. Bugs are also found 
on bed mattresses and bedding, especially' around the 
leather button of the mattress. All these special sites 
should be known to the sanitary' officer, who should 
assist the tenant with his advice on how to get rid of 
them. Various contact insecticides are mentioned by' 
the expert committee, but it is frankly stated that the 
relative effectiveness of these insecticides cannot yet 
be assessed from a practical point of view. With 
regard to fumigation, all that is known is that prussic 
acid gas, in a concentration of about 2 per cent, by' 
volume with an exposure of three hours, will usually 
penetrate all ordinary' ty'pes of hiding-place and kill 
bed-bugs and their eggs. Fumigation bv this gas may' 
be carried out in the homes, or the furniture may' be 
similarly fumigated in specially devised vans. In both 
cases, however, there are grave dangers, and the 
use of prussic acid gas, except under the close direc- 
tion and supervision of specially trained workers, 
should not be undertaken. Special measures, too. 
require to be adopted to free articles of furniture 
and particularly bedding of this poisonous gas after 
fumigation. 

The memorandum also deals with the removal of 
tenants, to new premises, and emphasizes that before 
the move takes place a thorough and hot a cursory- 
inspection of the old house and furniture should be 
made. Infested furniture should on no account be 
removed to the new house, and if such furniture cannot 
be destroyed its thorough disinfestation must be accom- 
plished before it is used in the new home. The memo- 
randum winds up on the kevnote which is dominant 
throughout—namely, that to prevent infestation or re- 
infestation the inculcation of habits of cleanliness among 
the tenants should be the primary object of the 
sanitary officer and property manager. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE POISONING 

Advances in industrial chemistry' have led to the intro- 
duction into the domestic and the commercial worlds 
of. a wide variety' of organic chemicals, and some such 
innovations- have not been free from dangers to health. 
Carbon tetrachloride is a case in point. As a liquid it^ 
is a non-inflammable fat solvent. It forms a heavy' 
and non-inflammable gas, and -hence is a valuable fire 
extinguisher ; it is also employed very extensively' as 
an anthelmintic for hookworm. The use of carbon 
tetrachloride for dry' shampooing quickly' provided 
proof of its toxic properties, for in England a case of 
poisoning occurred in 1907 and a death in 1909. This 
fatality led to the abandonment of carbon tetrachloride 
for shampooing in this country',' but a recent report 1 
contains an account of a case of poisoning .from this 
cause in Denmark as lately as 1932. Such a risk can, 
however, be easily avoided, for there are -alternative 
and safer- solvents for dry' shampooing, and hence 
carbon tetrachloride should not be allowed for this 
purpose. As an anthelmintic it has produced a large 
number of fatalities, but unfortunately there is no 
efficient cure for hookworm that is absolutely’ safe. 
The relative merits of remedies for ankylostomiasis are 
a matter of dispute. Carbon tetrachloride has become 
the drug of choice in many' countries, but some autho- 
rities state that it should not be prescribed on account 
of its toxicity'. For example, Clayton Lane- speaks .of 
its administration in the treatment of hookworm 
infestation as " a blindfold gamble with death,” and 
considers ” the. use of the drug inadmissible in the 
present dosage even for the individually' attended 
patient.” Incidentally, the medicinal employment of 
carbon tetrachloride has added much to our knowledge 
about its poisonous actions. Specimens contaminated 
with carbon bisulphide are extremely' toxic, but even 
in the purest form it can give rise to toxic effects. 
Experiments on dogs have shown that it can readily 
produce liver degeneration, but that a considerable 
degree of protection can be afforded to the liver by' ah 
adequate supply of calcium. The industrial dangers 
of carbon tetrachloride have been recently reviewed 
by Moller. 1 In particular he discusses the use of this 
drug for industrial and domestic, dry cleaning, in con- 
nexion with which a number of cases of poisoning 
have been reported. On the other hand, it is non- 
inflammable, and the number of deaths from burnin" 
due to benzene must be far greater than the fatalities 
for which carbon tetrachloride is responsible. Moller 
concludes that carbon tetrachloride is, oh balance, 
probably safer than benzene, provided that the public 
are instructed that it forms a heavy and toxic gas, 
and that great care in ventilation must be taken after 
it has been used. As a fire extinguisher it has been 
found invaluable in electric plants on account of its 
non-conductivity, and, in the case of petrol fires because 
its heavy fumes blanket (he fire. But even when 
employed for this purpose it is not without its dangers 
and three cases of poisoning have been recentlv 
reported by Sir William Wiilcox,’ and another one in 
I ans. In these instances the outstanding feature was 
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impairment of kidney function. Moller points out an 
additional risk attending the use of carbon tetra- 
chloride in fires — namely, the possibility of partial 
oxidation of the drug, with the formation of phosgene. 
Petrol fires are so dangerous and they are so' difficult 
to put out that it is scarcely justifiable to condemn an 
efficient extinguisher because of its toxic properties. 
Every effort should be made, however, to educate the 
public to the risks associated with carbon tetrachloride. 
The peculiar danger is that the heaviness of the 
fumes, which makes the compound such a good fire 
extinguisher, also makes the fumes difficult to remove, 
and very thorough ventilation is necessary' before it is 
safe to enter a room in which carbon tetrachloride has 
been liberated in quantity'. 


EXPERIMENTAL- CORNEAL GRAFTING 
The, work of Mr. Tudor Thomas in corneal grafting 
is well known. His latest contribution 1 deals with 
improvements in the technique of experimental grafting 
in rabbits, an investigation into the causes of opacifica- 
tion in grafts, and a new method of examination of 
the anterior chamber in cases with general corneal 
opacities precluding direct observation. It seems quite 
clear that at present heterogeneous grafts cannot be 
successfully used, since an opacity which never clears 
always forms in the alien tissue. -This is very' un- 
fortunate, as it is a matter of practical experience that, 
human donors being all too few, a careful selection of 
recipients has to be made, and borderline cases, where 
the results, are uncertain, have to be denied the possi- 
bility of improved vision. An adhesion of the iris to 
the back of the graft results in formation of an. opacity, 
and, by eliminating the danger of anterior svnechiae 
in experimental animals, the solution of the similar 
problem in human ey’es is one step nearer. Details of 
the best form of comeal needle to give accurate 
suturing and to avoid perforation of the anterior 
chamber, together with the easiest way of threading 
eyeless needles, have now been satisfactorily worked 
out. The new method of examination of the position 
and size of the pupil and the depth' of the anterior 
chamber, where the cornea is opaque, by simultaneous 
and successive transillumination of the globe from two 
directions, greatly assists in the prognosis and selection 
of cases. It enables the. operator so to place his graft 
that it lies over the pupil in a position of maximum 
efficiency. Previously in a very' opaque cornea it was 
sometimes discovered towards the end of the operation 
that the graft would be eccentric to the pupil, and that 
a portion of the graft would be useless unless an 
iridectomy were performed later. This method of 
examination can also be used to determine the effect 
of my'driatics and miotics on the pupil. It has the 
added advantage of being easily applied to a patient 
on the operating table. The operation at present can j 
hardly' be performed with success by anyone who has 
not had practice on animals, but, by continued experi- 
ment, the ingenuity of Mr. Tudor Thomas will be able 
so to simplify the technique that a more universal 
practice of grafting will be possible. Mr. Thomas's 
paper allows a glimpse of the great amount of investiga- 
tion and experimentation t hat has led, during som e 
1 firif. JoitfTt. Ophthnl., March, 1934, p. 129 
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years past, to the evolution of the operation. It is 
estimated that in animals useful vision is obtained In 
75 per cent, of cases. -No figures of. (he results obtained 
in man are given, but, even if they' fall far short of this 
high percentage, the operation, which had in the past 
been abandoned as useless, marks a notable achieve- 
ment in ophthalmic surgery'. 


SIX DUBLIN DOCTORS 

As a result of the cholera epidemics which worked 
such havoc in Ireland the hospital of Saint Vincent 
de Paul was opened in Dublin in 1S34. In the recent 
” Record of the St. Vincent's Hospital Centenary.’’ 
Mr. William Doolin, surgeon' to the hospital and editor 
of the Irish Journal of Medical Science, has given, 
under the title of “The Forerunners,” sketches, remark- 
able for their interest, of the early members of the 
staff. The first, and for some time the only, medical 
officer was a surgeon, Joseph Michael O’Ferrall 
(? 1790-1S6S), who spelt his name at different times 
in other ways — Farrell and Ferril) — and is said to have 
preferred - it to be pronounced “ O-ver-all ” as an 
expression of universal superiority. He was poor and 
of humble origin, raised by his own exertions, a stem, 
thrifty, and egotistic character, who wrote 109 papers ; 
as his sight failed he successfully cultivated the tactus 
cruditus, and when from paraplegia he had to be 
wheeled into the wards still continued his clinical 
teaching. As the hospital grew it became necessary’ 
that he should have a colleague, and this again was 
a surgeon, O’Bryen Bellingham (1S05-57), and it would 
be difficult to find a greater contrast than that between 
these two. Bellingham came of an ancient family' 
dating from the Conquest, and taking its name from 
Beliingham-in-Tyndale in Northumberland ; a " Sir 
Edward Bellingham was Lord Deputy of Ireland in 
1548, and O’Bry'en was bom at Castlcbellingham, 
County' Louth, as the son of Sir Alan Bellingham. He 
took, the 'degree of .M.D. at Edinburgh,, and with his 
social advantages rapidly gained practice in Dublin, 
was a member of “ Our Club,” or “ The Rough and 
Ready's,” was a gentle aristocrat, courteous to all, 
professor of botany' and librarian at the College of 
Surgeons, famous for his method of curing aneurysm, 
by manual compression, and the exhibitor of so many’ 
specimens of this lesion before the Pathological Society' 
that it came to be known, among the physicians, as 
“The Aneury’smal Society.” He wrote an excellent 
work on Diseases of the Heart, which contained a veiv 
good account of exophthalmic goitre, but he did not 
live to read the laudatory notices it evoked. Edward 
Mapother (IS35-190S), the only one of the six included 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, taught 
Alexander Macalister and many others their anatomy, 
held the chairs of hy’giene and of anatomy and physio- 
logy, was the first medical officer of health for Dublin, 
and president of the Statistical Society', ' evidence of 
rare versatility, before he removed to London and 
became a dermatologist. The fourth appointment to 
St. Vincent’s Hospital was that of Robert Cryan, a 
wealthy and shy r personality, and the first ” P° rc 
physician " in Dublin ; another physician, also well 
endowed with this world’s goods, was T. B. -Quinlan-; 
a hospitable, scholarly man, of sunny' disposition, 
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popular as an examiner, and more sympathetic than 
many of his colleagues with the candidates. The last 
of the ” Forerunners,” William O’Leary', was a surgeon 
of rare promise, “ lost in politics,”' who became a 
member of Parliament, and died when little more 
than 40. : 

CARE OF MENTALLY AFFLICTED IN LONDON 
The discharge of the duties of the London County 
Council in regard to the mentally afflicted forms the 
sixth volume, just issued, of the Council’s annual 
report for 1932. 1 How large a population of mentally 
disordered or mentally deficient persons London has to 
carry' may' be judged from two figures. The number 
of persons for whose accommodation under the Lunacy 
and Mental Treatment Acts the Council was responsible 
at the beginning of last year was 21,760. The total 
number of defectives who had been ascertained at that 
date as subject to be dealt with, or as those who might 
become subject to be dealt with, was 15,890. In other 
words, one person out of 200 in the population of 
London is an inmate of a mental hospital, and one 
person out of 274 is a mental defective. The number 
of mental patients in London county' hospitals is rising 
very slightly. It has been within one thousand of what 
it now is for the last five y'ears, and even as far back 
as 1910 it was within 1.S00 of the present figure ; 
during the war years, however, there was a decrease 
of over 1,000 a y'car. The number of patients dis- 
charged as " recovered ” since, 1895, when the records 
were first kept, is shown to be 38.194, but 12,126 of 
these were readmitted to a London mental hospital, 
4,202 of them within twelve months of their discharge. 
At the date of the present report there were 749 alien 
patients in the London county mental hospitals, of 
whom more than one-third were of Russian nationality 
Another interesting fact to be gleaned from the many 
tables appearing in the report is with regard to the 
work of the psychiatric out-patient clinics which were 
established in May-. 1931, under the provisions of the 
Mental Treatment Act, at three of the general hospitals 
under the management of the Public Health Committee 
of the Council. The number of such patients treated 
during the year under review was 963 ; of these 737 
were disposed of, so far at any rate as out patient 
treatment is concerned, before the vear ended, sixty-four 
ucre admitted to the wards of Maudsley Hospital, and 
162 were still attending at the end of the year The 
new cases under the Mental Deficiency Acts with which 
tin Council was called upon to deal during the vear 
numbered 1,719, audit is noteworthy, when so much is 
wtd about the criminal tendencies of the mentally 
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larger, because many' cases, chiefly' defectives who left 
the Council’s special schools some years ago, have 
been known to the Council for the last nineteen years, 
though, for various reasons, they are no longer on the 
Council’s books, even for friendly visitation. One 
curiouspoint is the undue proportion of defectives in 
North-East London. During the last three y'ears the 
proportion of defectives dealt with in North-East London 
has been 37.3, 35.5, and 31.2 per cent, respectively, 
as compared with 12.5, 15.3, and 13.4 respectively' in 
the South-West. The disparity is, no doubt, open to a 
simple explanation, but it illustrates the fallacy' of 
taking a local section of a community' and presuming 
that the results apply' in the larger area. 


THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE, PARIS 
On May' 17th the ten members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pasteur Institute met and elected by a 
unanimous vote Dr. Louis Martin as director of the 
Institute in succession to Roux, and Dr. Gaston Ramon 
as subdirector in succession to Calmette. The impor- 
tance attached to these appointments in France was 
emphasized at the election by the presence of a former 
President of the Republic, Raymond Poincare. A 
" conseil scientifique ” has been created with the object 
of providing an advisory- body destined to strengthen 
the hands of the new chiefs of the Institute in the 
framing and executing of scientific policies. The 
members of this new body- include Bordet of Brussels, 
Gabriel Bertrand, A. Borrel, Mesnil, Nicolle, and 
\ersin. Dr. Martin, %vho has been subdirector of the 
Pasteur Institute since 1917, was bom in France in 
1864, and Dr. Ramon, who was bom in France in 
18S6, has for long been, and still is, director of an 
annexe to the Institute in Garches, one of the suburbs 
of Pans. 

RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY 
At the annual general meeting of the Research Defence 
Society, to be held at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C., on 
Tuesday, June 5th, at 3 p.m., the chair will be taken 
y the president, Lord Lamington, supported by Sir 
Arthur Stanley and Professor A. V. Hill p b c - 
chairman and vice-chairman respectively of committee’ 
The eighth Stephen Paget Memorial Lecture wail be 
delnered by Professor Joseph Barcroft, FRS on 

Experiments on Man.” Tea and coffee wall be 
sen ed after the meeting. 


1 t0 /* nnounce with much regret the < 

j ° Mr ’ Andre ' v Fullerton, C.B., C.M.G., lately prof 

FullTVS , QUeen ' S Universit -V, Belfast. - Pro! 
Tullerton had been President of the Rova! Colic- 

rrcm°n -! n e!a f’ ° f the Association of Sumeoi 
J ^ Britain and Ireland, and of the Ulster^Br 
of the British Medical Association. 
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CLEAN WOUNDS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


PROFESSOR GASK'S ORATION 

The Annual Oration before the Medical Society of London 
was delivered on May 14th by Professor George E. Gask, 
whose subject was " Clean Wounds, Ancient and Modern." 
It had been intended that Sir Charles Sherrington should 
be the Orator, but he was prevented by illness from 
fulfilling his promise. 


The Modern Surgical Outlook in Ancient 
Egypt 

Professor Gask began by saying that there had been 
at least two periods in past ages during which- the treat- 
ment of wounds had been rational and cleanly. One of 
these was in ancient Egypt, during the time of the 
building of the Pyramids. About that time there lived 
a surgeon who wrote the earliest book extant on surgery, 
or, indeed, on any branch of medicine. So early was it 
that many of the most common anatomical terms had not 
been invented. The author had no word, for example, 
for the convolutions of the brain, and so he likened them 
to, the coils which molten copper made when poured into 
a mould. But he knew a great deal about anatomy and 
surgery ; he was aware, for example, of the right way 
to treat a fracture of the upper end of the humerus, that 
the arm should be abducted, and he came very near to 
discovering- the circulation of the blood. His book was 
written on a papyrus roll, the beginning and end of which 
was missing, and so the name of the writer was not 
known: The papyrus, was found about 1860 by an 
American Egyptologist. Edwin Smith, who took it to 
America, where it remained untranslated; and at the 
finder’s death was presented to the New York Historical 
Society, and eventually translated by James Henry 
Breasted and given to the world in, 1930. The book was 
written as a form of instruction to students, and forty- 
eigbt cases were described, x with a detailed account of 
the wound or injury, the diagnosis, prognosis, and 


treatment. . , 

Four points emerged from the method of treating , 
wounds so described. The wound was to be treated with 
fresh meat, which was. to be bound upon it for one day. 
stitching was, to be. done at once. If the stitching was 
loose it was to he drawn together by two strips. After 
the end of the' first day the. wound was to be treated 
with grease and honey until it recovered The use ot 
fresh meat seemed rather a .barbarous method, but one 
remembered that the application of raw beefsteak to a 
black eve had been a favourite treatment among pugilists 
for hundreds of years. Again, many a surgeon, bothered 
at operation by a bleeding point, snipped a piece of 
muscle and put it over the point, like a postage stamp. 
Was there possibly some bactericidal principle in fresh 
m-at’ Professor Gask said that he had asked Dr. 
Lawrence Garrod at his hospital to carry out some experi- 
ments He got meat which had been recently killed, 
and shredding it, put it in test tubes with some sterile 
water and added certain micro-organisms. He found a 
slight’ diminution in the tubes containing streptococci and 
B °{ivocyaneus, and his conclusion was that raw meat might 
assist bactericidal action, but for a short period only. 
The weak point in the experiment was the impossibility 
of obtaining meat directly it had been M'ed^the .nterv-a 
was eighteen hours. Altogether he thought that the 
modern surgeon should raise his hat to the ancient 
Fwntians They had at least a cleanly and rational 
method of treatment, infinitely superior to the methods 
which were in vogue in a later age. 


Light in Dark Ages . 

The Orator then spoke in passing of. the wisdom and 
sanity of the Hippocratic school ' in ancient Greece, but 
as- Greece declined, medicine and learning generally shifted 
towards Alexandria and Italy, and the Romans borrowed 
their art, science, and medicine, from the Greeks, and 
in his opinion did not improve it particularly. The great 
Galen, who worked in Rome about a-.d. 130, favoured 
dogma rather - than the old method of observation and 
deduction. Superstitions of all sorts were entertained, 
one of- the . worst, being- the idea that suppuration was 
necessary for the healing of a. wound. This must have 
caused an infinite amount of suffering, and one wondered 
what heights surgery might have reached in those cen- 
turies, if only the cleanly methods of the Egyptians and 
the Greeks had persisted. 

After the fall of Rome and the plunging of Europe into 
darkness, the scene reopened at Salerno, the first medical 
school in modern history. In 1180 Roger wrote his 
Practica Chirurgicae , but he followed the Galenic doctrine 
and promoted suppuration. But there arose at that time 
the dim figure of Hugh of Lucca, who left no writings, 
and what was known of him was through his disciple- 
some said his son — Theodoric, who wrote a book on 
surgery in 126G. It was evident that neither the master 
nor his disciple believed that suppuration was necessary 
to the healing of wounds, and they made a daring break- 
away from the tradition and authority which was then 
paramount and ruling the schools. Afterwards there came 
Henri de Mondeviiie, born in Normandy soon after' it 
was lost to the English crown, a daring and original man, 
who. in 1301, was one of the surgeons of the King of 
France. He also wrote a book on surgery, and one s 
admiration for him was all the greater when 'it was 
realized that at that time ignorance and superstition were 
paramount, and authority was quoted as gospel. Henri 
derided the treatment of wounds by the method of the 
ancients, as he called it, and, considering that he knew 
nothing about micro-organisms, it was astonishing what 
a forward-looking mind he displayed, though he himself 
said it was dangerous for. a surgeon to operate otherwise 
than was the custom of other surgeons. He illustrated 
in his method the essentials of modem aseptic treatment, 
and no dead hand of classical medicine was upon him. 


The Listerjan Era 

Professor Gask finally took his audience in imagination 
:o the town of Lille in the middle of the nineteenth 
:entury, where, in a small and rather badly furnished 
•hemical laboratory',- Pasteur made the illuminating dis- 
-overy that fermentation and putrefaction were due 
to living micro-organisms. Pasteur lit a candle which 
illuminated the' whole world ; but it was not of Pasteur 
he wished to speak, but of one phase of Listen No 
praise was too great to give Lister.’ Had he lived m the 
time of the ancient Egyptians he would have been deified 
like Imhotep, but his' country did its best by sending 
him to the House of Lords! It seemed almost an act 
of impiety to question at all Lister's method of tlunkm;, 
and working, yet the Orator had often wondered why 
Lister chose such an inconvenient method of antisep -■> 
as carbolic when be had the agent heat at hand. Many 
surgeons could remember the discomfort of having t 
sterilize their hands in 1 in 20 carbolic, how cracked an 
sore and bleeding, they became, and the relief when hea 
was substituted for the chemical. Why did Lister adopt 
carbolic? Lister went to Glasgow in i860, when h 
distressed at the ravages of hospital gangrene- ■ 

league at Glasgow at that time was Thomas And ^ 
regius professor of chemistry, a very mtelh 0 en 
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travelled man, who had studied under Berzelius in Stock- 
holm and under Liebig in Germany. Professor Gask 
believed that it was Anderson who told Lister of Pasteur’s 
discovery. In a letter he had received from Dr. Freeland 
Fergus, a Glasgow student who knew Lister, it was stated 
that there was no doubt that the first time Lister heard 
of Pasteur’s work was during a walk with Anderson. 
Lister arid Anderson lived near 'each other in the west 
of Glasgow ; the university was in the east, and it was 
possible that they often - walked together. One could 
imagine Lister impressed ,by the discovery that the 
micro-organisms were the cause of putrefaction, and 
asking whether it was possible that they were the 
cause also of suppuration and of hospital gangrene, 
and what methods he should adopt to kill them. 
There were three methods available— filtration, heat, 
chemical disinfectant ;-and Lister chose the last, probably 
because Anderson, his adviser and friend, was a chemist, 
and therefore would be likely to think along chemical 
lines. It was probable also that Anderson told - him 
of the circumstances that at Stannix, a northern suburb 
of Carlisle, where a sewage farm had been estab- 
lished, and where there was great outcry owing to the 
smells, experiments had been carried out to get rid of 
tlie smell by using crude carbolic acid. Lister used 
carbolic acid, and the rest of the story was known to 
the world. 

It would be interesting to speculate what would have 
happened had Pasteur been the surgeon instead of Lister. 
He believed that he would have chosen heat as liis dis- 
infectant rather than chemicals, for in 1874, when Pasteur 
addressed a gathering of surgeons, he urged that surgical 
instruments should be put through a flame, and he also 
.said that were he a surgeon, not only would he use abso- 
lutely clean instruments, but he would make use of 
bandages and sponges which had previously been raised 
to a considerable heat. 

Clifford Allbutt used to tell of an old country veterinary 
surgeon a hundred years ago who had wonderfully suc- 
cessful cures, hut be guarded bis secret jealously. On 
bis death-bed, with his dying breath, he whispered to his 
son, " I biles my tools.” 

Neither Pasteur nor Lister had an altogether happy old 
age. Metchmkoff, in his posthumous work Trois Fonda - 
fairs tie la ilddccinc Moderns, said of Pasteur that his 
old age was not happy. In spite of the adoration of his 
family and the devotion all around him. he fretted himself 
constantly because his work was unfinished. Lister too 
I rofessor Gask had been told, was not entirely happv 
a * a " °' <! , man ' « e <<id not sec the need for' modem 
operating theatres. The ritual of cleanliness in those 
theatres he regarded as unnecessary, and he thought the 
lessons he had taught had been wasted. 

.. , I lhln,: 11 > s right,” said Professor Gask in conclusion, 
nnd, 1 , pau?t a mmuU ‘ to *** n legitimate 

uht h , < l?C ° Y T VS ami lhc "Wld-wide application 

huh has made modern surgery- what it is. Like the 
mountaineer, we may pause awhile and look back into 
the mists of the valley out of which we have struggW 
. m par our tribute to the good men who have led us 
lint now that our guides have dropped back into the 




intention: At Sti Thomas’s at -that time, in what was 
known as No. 8 block, -all the cases which suppurated 
and got septicaemia and other diseases were transferred 
from the wards. The operating theatre was dirty, the 
assistants at the operations were dirty, the surgeon was 
dirty, the patient was dirty-, ■ everything — the whole 
environment — was filthy-, and he believed that was one 
of the reasons why’ his great” teacher chose carbolic acid, 
and in his first case, a compound fracture of the leg, he 
used this crude carbolic, and the patient’s wound healed, 
without fever and without pain. 


. England and Wales 

Prevention of Tuberculosis 

The twentieth annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, which will take 
place in London on June 14th and loth, will be conducted 
in the form of an all-round discussion oh twenty-one years’ 
experience of the National Tuberculosis Scheme. The time 
seems ripe for a review of the progress made towards the 
original objectives and cf knowledge gained in various 
fields, when it is recalled that the national campaign was 
inaugurated by the report of the Departmental Committee 
on Tuberculosis in 1912-13, The conference wall be held 
at the County Hall, and its first meeting will open with 
a welcome extended to it by Lord Snell, chairman of the 
L.C.C The conference will then be opened formally by 
the Minister of Health, after which Viscount Astor, who 
was chairman of the Departmental Committee on Tuber- 
culosis, will deliver’ an address. He will be followed by 
Drs. Salusbury MacNalty and Noel Bardswell and Sir John 
Robertson. These proceedings will occupy the morning 
of Thursday, June 14th. In the afternoon the main dis- 
cussion wail be continued, special attention being given to 
the tuberculosis dispensary-. The opening speakers will be 
Dr. Lissant Cox and Dr. Melville Dunlop. Residential 
institutions will be considered on the following morning 
the first speakers being-Drs. James Watt, R. C. Wingfield 
J. B. McDougall, and F. R. G. Heaf. The discussion will 
be continued in the afternoon by Dr. H. P. Newsholme 
and Miss Edith McGaw. The conference is open to all 
persons interested in tuberculosis on payment of one 
guinea either as -delegates or as private members. Th-'s 
fee includes the. supply of a copy of the report of th* 
proceedings. Members of the association, and one member 
each appointed by societies affiliated to it. arc entitled to 

K w , h0Ut Paymcnt of the ^e. The Minister of 
Health has now reverted to the former practice of sanction- 

p ° payment of the reasonable expenses, incurred in 
coimty"counciIs ? ^ 

szA'SS. ^foTttetiirL^ •; 

sidered desirable that fwh a m , rt ,s con ' 
loi?TeccJ?r*' m limifmfno 

The St. Mary’s Hospitals, Manchester 

- =s 

treated by the hospital sfafblo ToTmHi 
1.203 in their own home* of the h^-. T ^ 
nme were in booked case* and tJnh f ' h “ deaihs 
cases, representing mortnlitv rates of IT ” emcr S eT,c >' 
the total — 0.62 for thf* w- i ccn t. for 

becked deliveries Ivd for 

’ M - t ’ 1 01 total emergencies. 
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There were 204 cases of puerperal morbidity (measured 
by the B.M.A. standard), a percentage rate of 9.74. Of 
these cases 119 were booked and eighty-five were admitted 
as emergencies. In the 262 cases of abortion there were 
three maternal deaths, due respectively, to septicaemia, 
diabetes, and cardiac insufficiency — in all instances 
following therapeutic abortion by Taylor’s bag. In the 
wards were treated 347 cases of contracted pelvis, of 
which 247 were "booked, the maternal mortality percentage 
rates being 1 .6 . in emergency cases and the same in 
booked cases. The foetal mortality percentage figure 
was 7.7 per cent. There were seven cases of ectopic 
pregnancy, in one of which rupture had occurred. All 
were treated by ' abdominal section, and the patients 
recovered. Of twenty/two eclamptic patients "admitted 
as emergencies four died, a mortality rate of 18.2 per 
cent. In each instance death ensued some time after 
recovery from the eclamptic state, the cause being 
pulmonary embolism in two, melancholia in one, and 
pneumonia and empyema in the fourth. The method of 
treatment has beerf/ since 1928, a combination of the 
Dublin and Strogarioff lines, a procedure modified since 
January, 1930, by the addition of intravenous glucose 
and intramuscular magnesium sulphate injections. Half 
an hour after the injection of morphine sulphate, coramine, 
magnesium sulphate, and dextrose, gastric lavage is 
employed, there being left in the 'stomach 2 ounces of 
' castor oil and 2 minims of croton oil. Colonic lavage 
is also performed, under anaesthesia if necessary, 2 ounces 
of magnesium sulphate being left in the colon. An hour 
later 30 grains of chloral hydrate are given'hy the mouth 
or rectum, subsequently succeeded by morphine sulphate 
and coramine at intervals. The patient is nursed in 
a darkened ward, and precautions are taken to ensure 
absolute quiet. Strict attention is paid to keeping the 
air passages clear, and oxygen is used if there is. cyanosis. 
The report concludes with short notes on the fatal cases. 

The Health of Newcastle’s Children 
An investigation into the health and nutrition of pre- 
school children in Newcnstle-on-Tyne has recently- been 
carried out by Dr. J. C. Spence. 1 Representative sample 
groups of children were selected from maternity and child 
welfare clinics, the Salvation 'Army Sunday School, and 
the casually department of a dispensary. The Parents 
were unemployed in a large proportion of cases For 
comparison 124 children of better-class families hvm 
under good conditions were also investigated. A thorough 
clinical examination was earned out, and the age, n eights, 
and heights were recorded. A number of x-ray examina- 
tions were made to estimate the incidence of nc ets, 
and haemoglobin estimations were carried out to study 
anaemia. Rather more than half the children were 
found to be below normal weight and rather less than 
half below normal height. Only five out of 103 children 
examined for rickets showed any active disease, but 
•13 per cent, were anaemic. Assessment of the physical 
condition from general appearance stature, and weight 
revealed that 32.S per cent, were satisfactory, .0 per cent, 
unsatisfactory, and the rest average or moderate. Dr. 
Spence was "not, however, satisfied with this rather super. 
ficS examination, and when the results of the blood 
and x-ray examinations were correlated he had to remove 
five anaemic children from the satisfactory group and 
three rickety children and twelve anaemic children from 
e avera-e group. The results indicate that out of 
25 children of the city forty-five were found to be 
U . f cent ) Of these, twenty seemed to 

owe'lheir ill-hLthJoi^ 
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measles, bronchopneumonia, or sepsis in skin, glands, 
or ear. In the history of the remaining twenty-five there 
seemed to be no cause other than’ malnutrition. ,An 
inquiry into housing showed that children could he 
brought up healthy in bad housing conditions, but that 
there was a direct relation between overcrowding and ill- 
health. The average of the whole group was 2.6 persons 
per room. The medical officer of health of the city, in 
a note appended to the report, deplores the absence of 
toddlers from- child- welfare- centres; and points out that ■ 
the population of the city .at this period of life may 
fail to come under medical supervision.. The case 
mortality rate for measles, he observes, is three times 
greater in overcrowded areas than in residential districts, 
and he regards premature attacks of .Infectious disease 
as the heritage of the slum child. From an analysis of . 
family budgets in fifteen houses it appears that the 
amount spent weekly on food during January and February 
of this year was 4s. 5.8d. A diet based on the' Ministry . 
of Health standard would have cost 5s. IJd. at the 
current prices. He therefore recommends the improve- 
ment of much of the existing housing accommodation, 
provision"" of more hospital accommodation for measles, 
whooping-cough, and convalescence, an extension of the 
milk issue to children between 1 and 4 years of age, 
and tbe education of mothers in the compilation of diets. 

, Social Hygiene Summer School 

The annual summer school of the British Social Hygiene 
Council -will be held at' Digswell Park Conference House, 
Welwyn Garden City, from June 25th to 30th, in con- 
junction with the vacation school for colonial adminis- 
trators and missionaries, the programme being specially 
designed to present the scientific background of social 
hyviene as a coherent whole. Professor Raymond Firth 
wifi deliver a course of five lectures on anthropology. 
Mr. D. Ward Cutler a course on biology, and Professor 
A E Heath a course on psychology. . The inaugural - 
session will be addressed by Professor F A. E- Crew 
This study of fundamental principles will be related to 
the problems of daily life at home and abroad by means 
of seminars each afternoon. For the home group the 
discussions will be centred round the problems, relating 
to family stability and preparation for marnage. Enrol- 
ment forms are obtainable from the secretary of the 
council, Carteret House, Carteret Street s .W.l. The 
membership fee is £l Is., and the boarding fee £2 s. 
The annual report of tbe council for the year ending 
May 31st, 1933, gives an account of the propaganda 
conducted throughout the country, and related work in 
the Dominions and foreign countries. The more med c 
side of the work was extended, and closer co-operation 
has been attained with public health authorities The 
biological side of the educational activities has also 
increased considerably, and the various cmematograg c 
films have been in great request. Among l^ S'rbjects 
fo which special attention was devoted during the > ear 
under review were the promoting of . regular attendance 
for treatment of congenitally syphilitic children 
instructin'* of pupil midwives in venereal diseases, 
treatment° of women in rural areas, and sterilization m 
mental diseases. 

Piet for Spa Patient3 

The important question of diet for Parents under 
going spa treatment has lately been the sub ect „ th 
ferences > between the Spa Subcommittee of the Bath 
Division of the British Medical Association ^ 
Committee of the Bath Corporation, and the Batn 
Association . By the co-operation of all these Ixidws^ 
scheme has been evolved and recently put > ? a dict . 

whercbv visitors requiring special diet " Ulre “‘ d t lhc 
card from their .physician which they will hand 
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head waiter or manager of their hotel, who will then 
see that the doctor's instructions are carried out. himess 
some specially expensive article of food is ordered, tto 
additional charge .will be made to dieted visitors. The 
diet charts contain a very full list of articles o f food and 
drink, but- before being handed to the patient the doctor 
will delete all dishes to be avoided. Thus the individual 
treatment of even.’ patient, to which the Bath Medical 
Committee attaches so much importance, will be provided. 
Small cards, informing visitors of the scheme, will be 
placed on all hotel tables. British spas have been much, 
criticized, especially recently, lor their alleged neglect, 
as compared with Continental a resorts, of cure diet, and 
it is hoped that the scheme Bath has evolved will do 
much towards meeting this criticism. At the same time, 
it avoids either unnecessary restrictions, which are often 
of no real value to the patient, or routine methods im- 
posed regardless of the peculiar conditions of the individual 


Scotland 


Work of n Tuberculosis Colony 
Tiic report for 1 933 by Dr. J. Johnstone, physician- 
superintendent of Hairmyres Colony, Lanarkshire, deals 
with the question of tuberculosis in children. The after- 
health of two. groups of children discharged from the 
colony in 1923 and 1930 were followed up. It was found 
that of the first group S3 per cent, of the boys and 
94 per cent, of the girls were in good health in 1933, 
while in tlie second group 6“ per cent, of the boys and 
71 per cent, of the girls had recovered and maintained 
good health. During the past year a change had been 
made in the type of case admitted to the colony, which 
now receives patients in all stages of tuberculosis, al- 
though a certain number of beds nre still reserved for 
those who are physically fit lor systematic training. The 
number in residence at the beginning and end of the year 
was 227. while there had been 214 admissions and dis- 
charges in the course of the year. Of the 214 patients 
discharged 93 suffered from pulmonary tuberculosis and 
103 from non-putmonary tuberculosis. Of these tuber- 
culnu* patients 70 per cent, had come from houses cf 
less than three apartments. An open-air school had been 
one of the features of the boldly, and the education of the 
children had been satisfactorily maintained. The training j 
departments of the colony included gardens, a forest 
nursery, a poultry farm, a piggery, and workshops, and in 
tlies*' the patients had born traim-d by experienced in- 
structors during unrking hours varying from two to six 
daily, according to the patients' condition. 

Health of Dunfermline 

The annual report of Dr C. Barclay Reekie, medical 
Officer e! health for Dunfermline, shows that the namb*. r 
o( births registered during 1933 was 676, giving, after 
come Stem, a birth rate of 15. p per 1.090 as against 15.4 
m the preceding tear. The infantile mortality rate was 
4t. ,,s compared with an average of 57 for tlie last five 
tears ; this is tie* lowest rate on record for the burgh. 
He. death rate alnr correction was 12 S per 1,009, which 
is slightly above tlw average cf 12.54 for the list five 
ve rs Tlie chief causes o! death were heart di-ease 
malignant tumours, apoplexy, bronchitic, pn-umenu’ 
and tub-ruilosts. Two res. rvoirs c f the burgh wen’* 
tun! fi* to maintain the water cunplv during last sumnw's 
drought, but With h-lp from the countv reservoir, which 
had a statutory obligation to augment the burgh fg-pfi- 
th> tc was no scarcity. With regard to infectious diseased’ 


there were 426 notifications of scarlet fever with three . 
deaths, fifty-eight first notifications of measles with no 
death as compared with 703 notifications in the precious 
vear, fiftv first notifications of whooping-cough with two 
deaths, and forty-five cases of diphtheria with one deari.. 
There had been nine cases of puerperal pyrexia and evs 
of puerperal sepsis with one death, and thirty -three 
notifications of pulmonary- and twenty -one of non- 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Four health visitors were 
employed' by the burgh who visited notified cases of 
tuberculosis." and a dispensary was maintained at which 
131 persons attended during the year 1 twenty-two patients 
were treated in sanatoria. The report draws attention 
to the maternity service and child welfare scheme. Health 
visitors made 514 first visits to infants, and 5.51S revisits, 

| while 15S first visits were paid to expectant mothers, of 
, whom a large number. were referred to their family doctor 
for advice. Four child welfare clinics were maintained, 
where the number of attendances by- children under one 
year was. 1,661,' and under 5 was 1,290. There were 443 
admissions to the maternity home, an increase of eleven 
over the" previous year ; since its establishment twelve 
vears before the total number of admissions had been 
3,576. There were two maternal deaths in the year, and 
344 live births. A scheme is proposed for the extension 
of the home at a cost of £27,000. 


Home Relief for Incurables 
At the annual meeting of the Royal Society- for Home 
Relicf.to Incurables in Edinburgh Bailie Kinloch Ander- 
son, who presided, said that the society- had carried on 
useful work for I2S years, dealing with applications for 
assistance from all parts of Scotland. • In the past year 
the society had distributed a sum of £5,173 among 4P> 
beneficiaries. The total revenue of the society had 
amounted to £6,523, and its expenditure to £5,933. 
Separate from the ordinary- funds was the Dunlop Cancer 
Fund, which was managed by this society- for the relief 
of patients suffering from cancer, and out cf this fund n 
sum of £1,692 had been distributed last year. Lord 
Murray- said that anyone who read the report of this 
society's work must recognize that it deserved support. 
He had often in his professional life been engaged in 
winding up private firms and public companies, but he 
had never helped to close any charitable institution 
| which had been doing good work. He therefore con- 
fidently appealed to those cf the public w-ho could afford 
it to support this society. 

According to J. Godinez-Rivera [Thi-sc tie Paris, 19St. 
No. 155) in Mexico typhus is most prevalent in the 
capital and the towns of the central plateau, where the 
disease is endemic, with occasional more or less severe 
epidemics during the winter. A? in Europe, the cases 
are roost frequent among the very poor. Tvphus is 
rarely found in the low-hang regions near the coast, the 
virus apparently not being able to become habituated 
to tropica! temperature. The clothes louse is not found 
in that country, but there is an abundance of rats and 
Hens, by which the disease is transmitted. Tim aver-i-e 
annual mortality per 100.099 inhabitants from tvphus 
V’ . Crtv m -reccnt_ years has been ns follows: 


The fall in the typhus mortality is attributed to the 
reorganization of the Mexican Health Service whvh w- 
V -ace m 1920 Good rtS u!ts h3Ve fo tj^!xl the 
Phylactic use of the Zinsser and Ruiz-Castaucda vned: e 
Which » prepared from the tunica vaginalis of infected 
a ■> f ^r erWi in increasing deles 

^ CXzn )> as InzcrwA cf c nv ut-k 

Tvuii-n A * doses. The deration of th-* <o 

conferred has not, however, vet been determined * 
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SURGICAL TREATMENT OF CARCINOMA OF 
THE COLON 

At a meeting of the Subsection of Proctology of the "Royal 
Society of Medicine, on May 16th, with Mr, Ernest 
Miles in the chair, a discussion took place on “ Surgical 
Treatment of Carcinoma of the Colon." 

Or, Fred. W. Rankin, late of the Mayo Ciinic, and 
now of Lexington, Kentucky, opened the discussion, and 
showed a cinematograph film of his operation. He said" 
that carcinoma of the colon must, in most instances, he 
considered as a problem for the surgeon. It occurred 
most frequently in middle-aged individuals, and these 
were found to benefit enormously by- certain preoperative 
measures. Decompression in the preoperative stage was 
a fundamental principle. - It might be accomplished in 
a period of from three to six days by medical measures, 
including mild purgations, or, these failing, by a surgical 
measure, either ileostomy or caecostomy, the latter being 
distinctly the procedure of choice. Blood transfusion had 
proved highly desirable. He was still somewhat uncertain 
about the utility of the employment, as a preoperative 
routine, of vaccination. He believed that it increased 
the individual's resistance against Infection and built 
him up to withstand an operation of which peritonitis, 
either local or general, was a very usual accompaniment, 
but he would not abandon any of the other preliminary 
measures in favour of vaccination simply. Turning to 
operative procedures. Dr. Rankin said that the most usual 
technique which had been employed with advantage in the 
right half of the colon was aseptic ileocolostomy. He 
favoured in every case where it was possible an end-to- 
side anastomosis between the terminal ileum and the 
middle of the transverse colon. The end-to-side method 
was more advantageous than the lateral. There must be 
a number of times when it was permissible or even desir- 
able to carry out a one-stage resection for right colonic 
cancer, and it seemed to him that the principles of the 
graded operation were required more pointedly in the 
left colon than in the right. The history of resection of 
the left half of the colon was "marked by attempts to 
do single-stage operations, with a high mortality accom- 
panying almost every such attempt. He then discussed, 
first of all, decompressive measures in the left colon, 
favouring caecostomy (of the Hendon or Gibson type), 
with colostomy and ileostomy as alternative procedures. 
The extirpative measures wers : obstructive resection (after 
medical decompression) ; resection and anastomosis or 
obstructive resection (after suigical decompression) ; and 
exteriorization (Mikulicz) procedures. In his hands mor- 
tality from aseptic ileocolostomy had been lower than in 
any other type of left colon operation. The intensity of 
the malignant invasion was the most important single 
factor in prognosis. Of his 187 cases of carcinoma of the 
right colon 34 per cent, showed glandular involvement, 
and of his 266 cases of carcinoma of the left coion 3) per 
cent, showed such involvement. He would have sup- 
posed on theoretical grounds that the left colon would 
show the higher incidence of involvement, but. 
even so, the right colonic cancers, instead of the higher 
percentage of glandular involvement, showed a higher 
percentage of five-year cures. Of the cancers of the 
rectum 46 per cent, of his 300 cases showed glandular 
involvement. He did not know why cancer of the rectum 
should metastasize so much more frequently. There was 
no reason to believe that it lay dormant and unrecognized 
for a longer time than cancer higher up. He divided the 
cases into four grades from the point of view of glandular 
involvement on resection, and showed how in the right 
colon the percentage of five-year cures progressively 
diminished with the successive grades of involvement. In 
the first grade 63 per cent, showed a five-year cure ; 
in the second grade the figure fell to 51 per cent., and 
in the third and fourth grades to 31 and 24 per cent. 


respectively. The 
follows : 

number of 

five-year 

cures was 

Right colon 

No. of Cases 
... 187 

Dead 

sr 

Cures 
kg 

Left colon 

... 266 

13 . 


Rectum 

... • SCO 

1S6 .. 

114 

Total 

... 7 53 

4CG 

347 


Dr. Rankin then projected an admirably produced film 
illustrating every detail of the operation of aseptic end-to- 
side ileocolostomy ; in particular, the use of - the Rankin 
clamp between the lower portion of the ileum and the 
side of the transverse colon, and the two rows of catgut 
sutures employed in making the anastomosis. The film 
also showed the technique of resection, carried out, if 
a graded operation was decided upon, after an interval 
of two to lour weeks. A right rectus incision was made, 
the colon being delivered out of the wound, and mobiliza- 
tion accomplished by dividing and resecting the colon 
with the cautery. 

Sir Charles Gordox-Watsox said that there were very 
few surgical fields where judgement and experience played 
so important a part as in relation to malignant disease 
of the colon. One surgeon might regard a case as .in- • 
operable and suitable only for short-circuit or colostomy, 
whereas another, perhaps of greater experience, might 
realize that a wide resection after careful mobilization, 
and perhaps removal of a portion of the small intestine, 
though presenting very definite risks, offered a chance of 
cure and was a wise alternative to the inevitable sentence 
of death if a radical procedure was not carried out. 
Many cases which at first appeared too advanced for 
radical surgery could be. attacked successfully after a care- 
fully planned mobilization. It was difficult to assess the 
value of statistics, because the higher the operability 
rate for resection the higher the mortality, and vice versa. 
He thought that a very high operability rate for resection 
must be the aim, the endeavour being made at the same 
time to reduce the mortality rate. If one excluded a large - 
number of cases by calling them inoperable, and was 
content with short-circuits and colostomies and the-like, 
a low mortality rate could, of course, be shown for 
resections. His own figures showed a five-year survival 
rate of 33 per cent, after resections ; he feared" that this 
did not compare well with Dr. Rankin's cases. In his 
first series of cases, from 1621 to 1926, the operability 
rate was 57 per cent, and the mortality rate 20 per. cent. ; 
in his second series, from 1927 to 1932, the operability . 
rate went up to 71 per cent, and the mortality rate down 
to 12 per cent. That was definite evidence that results" 
were improved with increasing experience. At the" same 
time other things had been improved also, including 
methods of anaesthesia. The enormous value of blood 
transfusion, both before and after radical procedures, had 
also to be emphasized. He thought that in radical colon 
surgery drainage first spelled safety. This was perhaps 
specially true lor those who had their spurs to win- in 
colon surgery. As experience increased, the surgeon could 
determine when it was justifiable to employ resection 
either in one or two stages without preliminary drainage, 
and could also determine when the risks were too great for 
primary procedures. It was not necessary to emphasize 
what was now an established surgical principle: that a 
primary resection was never justifiable in the presence . 
of any form of obstruction ; but he wished to point out 
that he considered that every case ot left-sided colon 
growth did produce some degree of obstruction— m other 
words, every patient with a growth in the distal coion 
was potentially obstructed. The toxic state of the bowel 
behind the growth was a definite menace to aseptic 
surgery, and this was sometimes lost sight of by the 
wary. ’ In pelvic colon surgery it was very' seldom p °? s .' 
to do a side-to-side anastomosis, and to remove sufficien 
bowel and rocsenterv there the surgeon was reduced 
some form of end-to-end anastomosis. In other pn 
of the colon it was generally possible to do a s’O * 
side anastomosis, and he believed this was much - ' 

It was possible to get an opening which was u ° 
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. than the natural diameter of the bowel, and therefore 
there was far less risk of gas distension at the site 
of the anastomosis. With an end-to-end anastomosis 
he had had the experience of after-contraction, and 
that often led to trouble. With regard to marsupializa- 
tion or exteriorization operations, he wished to make a 
claim for priority for Paul of Liverpool, as against 
Mikulicz or any of the other surgeons Dr. Rankin had 
mentioned. The advantages of the Paul operation were 
inestimable, and if there \vas doubt about primary re- 
section nothing better than the Paul operation could be 
done. By employing a No. 10 catheter some few inches 
above the anastomosis the risk of gas distension lor the 
first twenty-four hours after the operation was avoided. 
With regard to methods of immunization of the perito- 
neum, in 1911, with Dr. Gordon at St. Bartholomew’s, 
he tried to see what could be done to immunize the 
peritoneum with vaccines, and he gave it up. On tlic 
whole question he was quite sure that better results could 
be obtained than those at present forthcoming, and he 
thought it possible that results would be better when more 
was known about the use of the diathermy knife. When 
the diathermy scalpel was used more frequently there 
would he an advance in this field of aseptic surgery. He 
believed also that there were possibilities in the future 
with regard to both radium and x rays in advanced cases. 
The lime would come when , with the million-volt x rays 
or the heavy radium ” bomb," it would be possible to 
attack these cares with short exposures combined with 
surgery. He hazarded the view that when the Section 
met in ten years' time the mortality rate for the resection 
of the colon would be down to about S per cent. 

Mr. J. P. Lockhart-Mum MERY was pleased to see that 
Dr. Rankin had made an important point of the decom- 
pression of tiie bowel before doing any radical operation. 
He agreed also that multiple-stage operations were of the 
greatest value in many of these cases. There were cases 
where it was advisable and perfectly feasible to do single- 
stage operations, but many in which such operations 
would lie very dangerous. One point which had rather 
struck him was the question of shields around the point 
of anastomosis. After an anastomosis of the colon one 
was liable to have tiie elbow of the small gut caught up 
against the suture, and it had been his habit to bring 
down a piece of omentum and stitch around the point of 
anastomosis, or even to use detached grafts of omentum 
for that purpose, such detached grafts maintaining their 
vitality quite will. The most difficult cases were those of 
inrcmoma in the lower end of'the pelvic colon. Whereas 
the cases on the right colon did very well, and manv on 
the left extremely well, the really unsatisfactory cases were 
those in which the growth was' situated at the lower end 
of the pelvic colon and could not be mobilized so as 
to bring it properly outside the alxlominal wall. With 
regard to Paul's operation, where the growth was 
mobilized, he thought it very important that the limlrs 
of the colon should lie stitched together so that no mesen- 
tery could get Iwtwcen the two ends when the clamp was 
used later. If the mesentcrv did get lx-tiyeen the two 
ends it would lx; caught in’ the damp, .and trouble- of 
some kind would ensue. 


Mr. Gordon T \ylor praised the Paul-Mikulicz open 
turn. Many of the colons with which he had to dr-: 
were in stout person', where suturing was very diflicu! 
and where tiv diagrams seen m the textbooks showir 
the accur.de use of the sutures did not apply. The c! 
Paul operation of mobilization of the bowel a'nd bringir 
d tip to die surface, .although it svas .a retrograde orx-r 
turn, earned with it little or no mortality. He believe 
that he had done Paul's operation at l'.a*-t fr.rtv tirr- 
ar.d til the difficult, fat patent. the case which was a ba 
°P’ ration n-a. the operation had .a. distinct value, 
'“o't important to do .a ca«-cosacnv. and this w. 
ilo.ie e\ en m the c.aoe- where lie carried out a Pv' 
Mikulicz otnr.iti-n U .added .anrfhrr -tp-c r .-x-- 

tire 1-a; it made th- prognosis ,-v-n 'l-tter ‘ I- ; p 
map ritv of a-- of carcinoma c.i the mb- w«-.- t‘ 
aUi -i-am was ep-n-d. was r.n evid-nrr rd' 

h-piln tmta-la-i- or r f j-ntna'a! 

and pro-. life,: t h. re r.n secern! ary raaraf-i ia:ma< 


the primary growth, and the growth could be mob.liztd 
no matter what its extent, surely it was worth "•mb' 
dealing with these cases radically. He had removed part 
of the abdominal wall with a carcinoma of the colon in 
.at least a dozen cases, and in most ol these cases the 
temerity and enterprise of the surgeon had been well 
rewarded by a long survival after the original operation. 

Mr. Lawrence Annj- agreed with what had been sanl 
about the value of blood transfusion both before and after 
operation. It was a procedure which Mr. Miles and lie 
had used for a number ol years now, and they thought 
its use had lowered the mortality, both immediate and 
remote. He had learned his colon surgery from Mr. 
Trotter, who advised that when a growth was nnnato- 
mosed it should, if possible, be exlrapcri t on e.'il izecl . 
That was a procedure he had carried out in only a dozen 
cases ; in the last five of those he had used Dr. 
Rankin’s clamp for an immediate anastomosis oT the 
bowel, and he spoke highly of its value. He believed 
that extraperitonealization of the anastomosed loop was 
possibly some insurance against the development of peri- 
tonitis. Another tiling which prevented post-operative 
distension was continuous intravenous salines after opera- 
tion. His impression was that patients so treated had a 
much easier post-operative course. Mr. \V. B. Gaurikl 
was not qnite in agreement with some of the previous 
speakers as to the necessity for a caecostomy. He believed 
that it was possible, if one did an old-fashioned l’niil 
operation, even though there was a subacute obstruction, 
to do the operation with complete safety without a 
caecostomy. This did not apply, of course, if there was 
complete obstruction. 

Dr. Rankin, in reply, considered that an average opera- 
bility rate of G3 per cent, as given by Sir Charles Gordon- 
Watson was a splendid result ; it was higher than his own 
average for the last eight years. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MENOPAUSE 

At a meeting of the Medical Society of Individual 
Psychology on May 10th, when the. president of the 
society. Dr. Alfred Adler, was present, Dr. Mary Bell 
Ferguson read a paper on ’’ Neuroses of the Menopause,” 
Dr. Ferguson said that the subject of menstruation was 
important to anyone who dealt with women, whether as 
patients or as workers. The girl’s attitude formed in 
adolescence would affect her throughout the whole repro- 
ductive cycle and change of life. In the past it would 
be fair to say that many people, including rmmlxrs of 
our own profession, had regarded the change of life as a 
time of sickness, which might range from minor ailments 
such as headaches, to grave mental illness. Until recent 
years little research had been made into the psychology of 
menstruation. In 1925 the Medical Women’s'Fed'-ration 
had institutes! an inquiry into menstruation in '.chool- 
girls. From the report based on this inquiry it was found 
that disturbance in general health and happin’se was 
definitely related to tlw presence of pain. In 192G the 
Federation appointed a subcommittee ’* for the purr xre of 
investigating from the clinical aspect phenomena associated 
with the menopause.” From the findings of this, report 
i t ,. W2i \? p - a ’ !reat tInt noan;i! menstruation tended to h" 
followed by a normal m<-nopau‘e. and a hbtnrv of dv-- 
menorrhoea by more marked rmnopausat symptom 0 . ” 



system. These aspects, were more important than cv« r 
since women wire now working ritb'-r.--. rom rx-ikd -r, 
i MrT> their own living. A' work in manv lb!d-. \, We - 
, war -.ra.s regard'd a-- - rr.-n's work.” ard 9- 
; t ^ucr.tjop. r, f 
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The Medical Charities 

A Plea for n Great Campaign 

Sm, -Despite the efforts' of the Central Charities Com- 
mittee and cf devoted workers up and down the country 
it must be acknowledged that there is still much 
ignorance regarding the medical charities, and that the 
funds available are insufficient to meet the clamant needs 
of the distressed members of the profession and their' 
dependants.' In all respects the situation is unsatis- 
factory, 'and it is time that the facts should be clearly 
stated and boldly faced'. 

1. I'he charities, are able- to deal only with the most 
pressing needs. Maintenance grants . and - annuities are 
pitifully meagre, and the educational opportunities of .the 
girls are much 'inferior in number and value to those offered 
to the boys. 

2. The number of . those practising medicine increases 
steadily year by year, while economic conditions are making 
it more and more difficult for them to earn a livelihood, and 
the standard of living is tending to Jail. Thus there is good ■ 
reason to expect that in the future a larger number will tind 
it impossible to make adequate provision against illness and 
accident and for retirement, and, in consequence, the number 
of those requiring charitable -aid will probably be larger in 
future years. 

3. Even should tha contributions to the charities continue 
to grow it is very improbable that the growth will be rapid 

' enough to suffice to meet the needs of the charities. 

In short, the present methods are quite, inadequate , to 
■meet present needs, and- will probably remain so, at 
any' rate "for many, years. Are we, then, to be content 
to continue as at present, or have we the courage and 
determination to make a' supreme effort to place the " 
finances of the charities on a sound basis? Action on 
a large scale is necessary — much more ambitious and far- 
reaching than anything previously attempted. My pro- 
posal Is that a great campaign be organized, culminating 
in a special charities week. For this purpose a combina- 
tion of forces is essential, and the help of the Royal 
Medical Benevolent- Fund, Epsom College, the Royal 
Medical Benevolent Fund Guild, the Medical Women's 
Federation, and other representative bodies should be 
enlisted, and these, with the united forces of the British 
Medical Association, working through the Council, the 
Representative Body, the Divisions and Branches, and 
Panel Committees, should take part in this great effort. 

The aims of the campaign should be: (1) to spread 
knowledge of, and create interest in, the medical 
charities ; (2) to increase the number of regular sub- 
scribers to the chanties ; and (3) to raise a large capital 
sum the interest of which, after investment, would be 
available for special purposes — for example, the education 
of girls, more annuities, etc. I suggest a capital sum 
of at least £25,00 0. The methods of the campaign should 
include: (1) a personal canvass of every member of the 
profession ; (2) securing the invaluable help of the wives 
and families of members of the profession and of other 
sympathizers ; and (3) the use during the special week 
of ever)' possible legitimate means of raising funds — 
for example, dances, bridge drives, concerts, sales of 
work, " bring and buy ” sales, etc. Further, the services 
ot the medical -press should be enlisted to bring the needs 
of the charities before their readers and spur them on 
in' all their efforts on behalf of this great cause. 

I write this letter in the hope that this suggestion may 
stimulate interest and provoke discussion.— I am, etc., 

Arnold Gregory, 

Manchester, May I4th. Charities Secretary. Manchester 

Div-iwon, B.M.A. 


Tumours, malignant and non-malignant alike, are 
composed of cells that imitate, more or less successfully, 
those from which they grow. There are therefore as many . 
kinds o£ tumours as there are different kinds of tissues, 
and only a general classification is possible. There is,, 
for . example, no single form of cancer, but as many 
varieties, differing from each other clinically and anafomi- . 
cally, as there are varieties of epithelium ; and the same 
thing is true of sarcoma and of non-malignant growths. 
-'Tumours are not mere outgrowths from the tissues. 
They are more than that. They' ard the offspring of the 
tissues, with a life of their own, distinct from that of the 
structures from which they grow. It is true they depend ** 
upon these structures for everything that makes life 
possible, and that of necessity they die when their support 
dies ; ■ but they will continue to grow and thrive even 
though the parent organism starves to death. They are, 
in short, the offspring of the tissues, living upon them as 
parasites, and belong net to jttie same but to the next 
generation. Growth and reproduction are essential features 
of life. They are the heritage of every living cell, and if 
conditions are favourable they never cease to exert their 
driving force so Jong as life continues. 

Every organism is composed of a number of cells which 
almost at once separate info two main groups; one for 
the preservation of the race, the other for the maintenance 
of the individual. The former are concerned solely with 
reproduction. The latter have to undertake every' kind of 
work that is necessary for existence, and as they never, 
have anything to do with reproduction they gradually lose 
the power. The tumours that grow from the former arc 
capable of reproducing an almost perfect individual. As 
a rule these growths begin in the earliest moments of * 
existence, and therefore can only be due to their innate 
reproductive power acting with exceptional energy. Those, 
on the other hand, ’ that are developed from the main- 
tenance group of cells present 'much greater variety. Just . 
at first these cells, like the others with which they were 
originally equal, can throw off a bud which will grow into 
a more or less perfect individual ; but growths of this kind 
are very rare in man, though they occur not unfrequently 
in some of the lower animals. 

The vast majority of tumours spring from tissues - 
developed out of these cells, but only- from those that 
are not so highly specialized as to have lost the power 
of reproduction. Cells of the nervous system, for example, 
have completely lost it, and never form tumours. The 
cells of which these tumours are composed may attain 
the same standard of development as the original, hut , 
they never pass beyond it. There is never any organiza- 
tion, order, or arrangement. The tumours simply consist 
of masses of cells, all more or less of the same pattern. , 
Development has come to an end. 

The character of these tumours depends upon the stage 
the parent cell had reached at the moment that develop- 
ment was arrested. Development is the product of in- 
heritance. Growth is part of life, controlled and guided 
by development. Arrest of development, leaving grovv'th 
free from control, is well known in connexion with many 
organs of the body, and if in the case of the cells from 
which the tissues are derived development js stopped at 
the beginning while they are still in the actively growing 
cellular stage, there is nothing left to control growth hut 
the supply of food. 

The development of the individual is an epitome of the 
evolution of the race. The young cell is the victim 0 
heredity. It is compelled by it to undertake the work o 
its forefathers and give up reproduction. If it were no 
for all that it has inherited it would be free to lfrc 
the same evolutionary level as a unicellular organism > 
and if it is freed from its inheritance whilst- it is still so 
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for the purposes of the" operation. To employ cardiac 
massage as a last resource is worse than useless ; it is a 
mutilation of the deceased. — I am, etc.,' 

The Queen's Hospital, Birmingham, . D. T. Clarke. 

May 17th. 

Strangulated Hernia 

Sir, — Mr. Huckell, in his letter to the Journal of 
May I9th, referring to my paper, states:' “When called 
to. a case which he diagnoses as an early strangulated 
hernia, there is only one piece of advice that’ should "be. 
given to, a general practitioner:, raise the. foot of the 
bed. ...” - - 

It would appear that Mr. Huckell .wishes -to debar the. 
general practitioner 'from eyer' attempting taxis.' This is 
far too sweeping a statement, and cannot- go unchallenged. 

I am strongly opposed to taxis in- cases which- have not 
been seen early, but in cases seen by the general prac- 
titioner within- the first few hours' I can see no objection 
to gentle taxis. There are two reasons why a strangulated 
hernia becomes more difficult to reduce as time progresses : 
first, the increasing oedema and' distension of the bowel 
due to venous stasis ; and secondly, the contraction of the 
abdominal muscles. In the early stages these .are not 
' marked, and it is this period in which reduction by taxis 
is most likely to be effective. The only person likely to- 
_see the patient at this stage is the general practitioner, 
and a golden opportunity may he missed if he is debarred 
from’ attempting taxis. Mr. Huckell also states: “We 
have all met with cases where a patch of bowel was 
more or less necrotic in two or three hours.” These, 

I think, are the very cases in which early taxis by 
the general practitioner might have avoided such a 

catastrophe. . . ' 

The question of taxis is one which will never be decided 
without the co-operation of general practitioners. Surgeons 
have no. knowledge of the percentage, of cases reduced 
by this method by general -practitioners, and until such 
figures are forthcoming together with their views on the 
matter, the subject will always be a vexed one. It is 
a pity that general practitioners have not more oppor- 
tunities of discussing this and similar subjects with their 
surgical colleagues-; I have no doubt that It would be 
a great benefit to the profession at large. 

Mr. Huckell asks me why I do .not operate on non- 
Strangulated hernia patients under the age of -15 with local 
anaesthesia. First, -I find that young subjects are. apt 
to be more frightened, nervous, and restless than the 
others and that narcotics do not appear to act so 
thoroughly (nothing predisposes to bad surgery more than 
a restless and moaning patient) ; and secondly, because 
I prefer general anaesthesia as a rule unless there is some 
contraindication. Finally, Mr. Huckell refers to the 
danger of infiltrating the canal in cases of strangulation. 
I can only say that I have not so far experienced any 
complications. If the needle is inserted beneath the 
hernial sac at the top of the scrotum, and slowly passed 
up the canal, it is quite easy to tell when it impinges on 
the sac, and the direction can be altered. This method 
has the advantage of enabling the operation to be earned 
out without the delay of reinfiltration, plus the time 
necessary' for it to take effect, when the tissues are already 
exposed and the patient more prone to shock. 

" I regret that I have had no experience of the injection 
method of treatment as practised by Mr, Delisle Gray, 
and consequently, I am not in a position to criticize it. 
It would be interesting to have his figures up to date 
regarding the percentage of cases in which he can carry 
out this line of treatment, together with his percentages 
of cures and failurcs.-I am, etc., ^ ^ ^ 

Hereford. May I9th. 




Maternal Mortality 

Sir, — To Dr. Devlin’s valuable suggestions for lowering 
maternal mortality (May 19th, p. 922)- may l.add a sug- 
gestion which I' first made -many- years ago? Let each 
death from - puerperal fever • be followed by a coroner’s 
inquest: Let the jury be two or three obstetric physi- 
cians of established reputation — physicians whose duty it 
would be to inquire into , every detail of the. conduct of 
the case. Let the results be published in the Press. — 
I am, etc.. . . . \ 

Kensington, \V’., May 20th. • J- McNAMARA, M.D. 


Criticism of Ante-natal -Work - 

Sir, — A ll general practitioners who practise .midwifery 
should return thanks to Dr. Wrigley for his excellent 
criticism of ante-natal work in the Journal of May 19th. 
It is the best thing I have" read for a long time ; it should 
be printed in letters of gold. 

Few of us will not agree with the concluding paragraph 
of his article, where he says : 

“ Those who practise the art of midwifery have seen that 
ante-natal supervision as it is being done to-day cannot 
accomplish all, nor yet half, -tvhat has been claimed for' it. 
The pendulum has swung ‘ too far- The search for the 
abnormal has masked the preservation of the normal, and the 
pregnant woman receives a mixed blessing.”' 

Very true. The propaganda issued by public health 
authorities, the sensational newspaper articles that have 
constantly appeared, demanding a stop to be put to 
puerperal morbidity and mortality, the blame of so much 
of it thrust upon the attending doctors and nurses for 
want of care, cleanliness, and knowledge, how it could 
all be stamped out if only these women had ante-natal 
care at public clinics, and could be attended by specially 
trained doctors — all this has had the undoubted effect 
of frightening both the pregnant woman and her friends, 
and the doctors as well. 

I- have practised midwifery for over forty years, and 
the only two deaths I have seen from puerperal sepsis 
occurred in healthy young women who never even had a 
vaginal examination, and whose full-time, healthy babies 
were born normally, without any assistance. Midwifery 
never had any terrors lor me until the authorities and 
the public press “ got going," but since I have read so 
much of the -dangers of midwifery, the cases thr.t ought 
to have Caesarean section or induction done, I am almost 
frightened to go near a case. 1 sometimes wish that every 
confinement in the country could be attended from start 
to finish by none other than the expert. 

I would be immensely interested to see if puerperal 
morbidity and mortality would then be abolished. Were 
it so, the world would then know where the blame had 
lain for so long. Anyway, it is quite clear ante-natal care 
is doing little or nothing to abolish it.— I am, etc... 

Felton, Northumberland. May 20th R° bert A- WeLSH ’ 


Vaccine for Acute Gonorrhoea 
Sir, — The opening paragraph of Dr. C. E. Jenkins s' 
letter of May 12th (p. 871) indicates that he has missed 
the chief points of our- article. He writes ” with, some 
satisfaction at the thought that a useful method of trea ■ 
ment is being more widely employed.” In the conclusio 
of our paper we state that 

" the results are disappointing." and again that 
admitting the danger ot drawing conclusions ' 

number ot cases, it would appear that specific gonococc^ 
antibodies . . . have little fifed in era, hcpWg < ! fj M 

from its localized sites m the genital system. l '“- — • 

account ior the disappointing results from the use of gono- 
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vaccines. prepared in all manner of ways, in the routine treat- 
ment cf gonorrhoea.” 

Although from our results specific gonococcal antibodies, 
as produced by vaccine, tend to prevent the occurrence 
of severe acute complications and to shorten the acute 
stage of the disease, they seem to have little effect in 
bringing about the destruction of gonococci in their foci 
in the genitalia. We have yet to lm convinced that 
vaccines deal effectively with the genital focus of infection 
in gonorrhoea. Although we were able to raise the any- 
body content of the blood considerably by means of this 
vaccine in S3 per cent, of the acute cases treated, the 
results were disappointing. It would appear that, whilst 
the production of gonococcal antibodies in tire blood is 
usually n simple matter, the eradication of the disease 
remains as difficult as ever, and therefore we cannot view 
the results with satisfaction. Subsequent work which we 
have been doing in the vaccine treatment of patients 
suffering from chronic gonorrhoea leads us to the same j 
conclusion. We are aware that the use of alkali and acid 
(and of many other chemicals) in the elaboration of gono- 
coccal vaccines is net novel, as it was recommended by 
Thomson, but it may be pointed out that in the prepara- 
tion of the vaccine described by us we keep within the 
limits of pH S.S and pH 5. By this method much of the 
antigenic moiety of the organism is preserved, whilst its 


toxic effect is greatly reduced. 

We entirely agree with Dr. Jenkins’s suggestion that 
instrumentation in ccute gonorrhoea is barbarous, but why 
accuse us of this procedure? 

Opinions on standards of cure vary enormously, but as 
Dr. Jenkins considers our criteria of cure insufficiently 
stringent,. this should serve to strengthen in his own mind 
even more than it did in ours, the conclusion that the 
presence of 'antibody in the blood stream does not eradi 
cate the gonococcus. — We are, etc., 

I. iS. ORrtvooo Price. 

L.C.C. (Whurehapcb CIm.c. E l. Amekose j K , sg . 


Chemical Factors in Germinal Impairment 

Sir,— I was pleased to see in the journal of May 5th, 
under the heading " Heredity and Mental Deficiency.” 
a letter by Dr. A. C. Hill drawing attention to dangerous 
possibilities of chemical poisons used for the purpose of 
contraception. It seems to be generally recognized that 
the ovum or embryo is susceptible to damage from 
chemical substances in the maternal environment ; but 
the possibility of damage and impairment of the sperm 
cell by direct contact with a protoplasmic poison, and of 
consequent germinal impairment, appears to have received 
inadequate consideration. At a Central Association for 
Mental Welfare conference, held in London in 1924. 
interesting facts were reported as to the influence, both 
of heredity and environment, in producing degenerative 
changes in the offspring ; the following passage, taken 
from the printed synopsis of a paper read by Dr. Tredgolcf 
on that occasion, is of relevant interest: 

“ The introduction into healthy plasm of plasm uho«<- 
developmental potentiality is impaired may have an injurious 
effect upon posterity extending over many generations.” 1 


At the same conference MacBride, dealing with tl 
influence of environment in producing inheritable degene 
ative changes, referred to the experimental production i 
sports and monstrosities in certain embryos, quotir 
former's researches showing, inter aha, the production , 
germinal modifica tions in response to chemical stimulus 


Tredgotd I A. F.: The Influence of Heredity and Enviromne 
*? p ul>in -: Mental Deficiency." Synopsis ot paper read at Cent- 
A' ocianon for Mental Welfare Conference. May 190 ; 


Mo doubt much knowledge has been acquired since the 
time of these researches, though I am not concerned here, 
in any case, with the precise deductions to be made from 
Tornier’s experiments in relation to physical or mental 
inheritance. What I do desire to point out is that plenty 
of information already exists as to the reaction of living 
cells to, and their po-dhle impairment by , chemical 
substances — for example, had. If the chemical substance 
used as a contraceptive fails to effect completely its lethal 
object, the possibility of damage sufficient to cause im- 
pairment, though insufficient to cause the death of the 
sperm cell, has to be faced. 

1 agree with all Dr. Hill’s remarks on this subject, and 
submit that, in the light of existing knowledge, all proto- 
plasmic poisons used for the purpose of contraception — 
quinine included— must be regarded as potential causes of 
a germinal impairment that may result In physical or 
mental defect. However infrequently this factor may 
operate, the use of chemical substances for the purpose of 
contraception should be condemned altogether, and the 
State should take effective steps to terminate the sale of 
literature, issued attractively under the guise of authority, 
advocating the adoption of methods that are in fact 
peculiarly and subtly dangerous and, in my opinion, are 
in the interests of neither the individual nor the com- 
munity. — 1 am, etc., 

Wolverhampton, May 14th. ^ - SrENCEK BADGER. 


Poisoning by Ground Ivy 

. Sir, — T o country and suburban practitioners, so many 
of whose patients spend their leisure time pottering 
about their gardens, the subject-matter of Dr. Aitchison 
Robertson’s letter in your issue of May 12tt tp, S72) is 
of considerable interest. 

It is not, however, quite clear to which plant reference 
is made. Ground ivy and common ivy are of course 
distmet genera, and arc classified in quite separate 
natural orders ; ground ivy (A 'rpeta glccltoma), a dingy, 
shade-loving creeper, is a close relative of the more 
showy catmint (iV. cataria), and it would be unfortunate 
if its misdeeds were to be attributed to the common ivy 
(Hedcrn helix), which adorns so many waste places. Ivy 
alteady suffers in reputation in the minds of some, who 
confuse it with poison ivy [Rhus toxicodendron), an 
entirely separate genus. 

The idiosyncrasy by which certain people are affected 
by certain plants is not constant, and it does not appear 
that immunity is conferred by repeated small doses of the 
irritant, but rather the reverse. For example, one may 
for years handle with impunity Primula obcor.ica and 
then find for some unknown reason that the slightest 
contact with the plant produces intolerable itching \ 
market gardener, after yearn of work, found one summer 
that he could not handle his tomato plants without 
setting up eczema of his hands. — I am, etc., 

Bishopbrigss, May lGth. JaMES B. MiLLEK. 


uccupalional Dermatitis 
Sir.— Dr. P. B. Mumford. in the issue of the Journal 
Of May 12th (p. S60). has so carefullv and ablv given 
expression to the major medico-legal difficulties' aririn" 
m cases of occupational dermatitis that any comment? 
uhich I can add may well be superfluous. I should 
however, welcome an opportunity to state in vour column? 
hou warmly I endorse his remarks with regard to the 
power which is at present given under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act to the medical referees. 

The diagnosis of occupational dermatitis is often one 
extreme difficulty, and it i s greatly to the credit of 
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botli the certifying surgeons and the medical referees that, 
in the majority of cases, dermatologists can readily endorse 
their findings. It is the exceptional cases in which 
difficult es arise, but these cases are of importance because 
they result either in injustice to the workmen or in very 
considerable financial loss to the employers or their 
insurance companies. _ It will, I believe , be readily 
admitted that the presents system whereby the ultimate 
responsibility [or adjudication devolves upon a referee 
who usually has no special training in dermatology is 
unsatisfactory'. Dr. jUumford’s suggestion of a “ dermato- 
logist panel " is undoubtedly the proper . solution of 
the difficulty’, but, if the present system is to continue 
whereby’ a referee, without reference to other medical 
men, can adjudicate in cases of occupational -dermatitis 
then arrangements should be made for all cases of 
dermatitis to be dealt with by a special referee who has 
had unde experience in dermatology and who will be con- 
cerned only’ with dermatological cases. 

If this suggestion is not acceptable to the authorities; 
then the law should be amended so -that, in cases where 
a referee's certificate is disputed, the disputants may have 
the right to approach -the referee,- and in’ asking him to 
reconsider his decision request him to 'hear -medical 
evidence in support of their case. ' The obvious objection 
to this last suggestion is that the wealthy insurance com- 
panies will be able to command a plethora of dermato-’ 
logical opinion which the workman, having no financial 
resources, cannot combat. In actual practice, however, 
that objection cannot be sustained. The Workmen's 
Compensation Act, as at present administered, has, very’ 
rightly, a bias in favour of the workman, arid no referee 
will be- easily’ hoodwinked, even if a dermatologist can 
-be Sound who will knowingly become a participant in an 
act of Injustice. — I am, etc., 

Liverpool, May 14 th. H ■ M- B. MacKexna. 


Measles Serum for Ulcerative Colitis' 

Sir, — T he following case is, I think, of sufficient interest 
and importance to justify its being reported. 

An otherwise healthy’ young woman, aged 21, was recently- 
under my care suffering from her third attack {within three 
y-ears) of ulcerative colitis, which had been going on uninter- 
ruptedly for just over three months. Her previous attacks 
were less severe, and lasted approximately one month and 
t’.vo months respectively. 

On expectant treatment she was doing badly, passing blood 
and mucus about six times per day, and an ileostomy was 
contemplated. As her brother, who had been in contact with 
her. developed a typical attack 'of measles, it was deemed 
advisable to immunize her, as she had not previously had 
this disease. She was accordingly given 12 c.cm. of con- 
valescent measles serum intramuscularly into the thigh. 
Within forty-eight hours there was marked improvement in 
her condition, both local and general, and within a week the 
blood and mucus, which had before this time increased suffi- 
ciently to cause some concern, entirely- disappeared and her 
motions became perfectly normal. 

This I cannot attribute entirely to coincidence, when 
one knows of other cases of ulcerative colitis that have 
cleared up equally dramatically after a blood transfusion. 
I would therefore ask those who have an opportunity of 
seeing and treating a number of cases of this very dis- 
tressing, though fortunately rare, disease, to try - this 
method of treatment and publish their results. 

It is my belief that ordinary human serum, not neces- 
sarily from a convalescent measles patient, would act 
equally well, as it is probable that this disease is due to 
some, as vet unknown, blood deficiency . 

I should be grateful to have your readers' views on this 
interesting case. — I am, etc., 

London, tV.S. May »*. L - C ^ E LTOV ' M B ' 
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' O. J. KAUFFMANN, M.i).. F.R.C.P. 

Emeritus Professor oOIrdicine, University of Birmingham »' ‘ 
Consulting Physician, Queen's Hospital,- Birmingham ■ 
Professor Otto Jackson Kauffmarin of Birmingham died 
on May 15th .from cerebral thrombosis at the age of 71. 
Many- w-ho read this notice will be surprised- at his age, 
for right up to a very few days before -his death Tie 
exhibited all the physical and mental attributes of a. very- 
much y-ounger man. 

Educated at Owens College, Manchester, and St. Mary's 
Hospital, London, Kauifmann registered as M.K.C.S.Eng, 
and L.R.C.P.Lorid. in 1885, -and qualified for the gold 
medal of the London M.D.' in 1888. He was- admitted .to 
the Fellowship of rip- Loyal College of Physicians in 1910. 
His professional activities were devoted to Birmingham, 
where, in addition to a large consulting practice, he was 
associated for over forty years with the Queen's Hospital, 
Mason University’ College, and later ‘the University. Alter 
filling resident posts at Owens College, Manchester, the 
Brompton Hospital, London, and the Seamen's- Hospital, 
Greenwich, he joined the visiting staff of Queen's Hospital 
in 1892 as physician for out-patients, and in the following 
year was appointed professor of pathology at Mason Uni- - 
versity College. In 1897 he became honorary' physician 
to the hospital, and after twenty’-six years’ service in that 
capacity was elected consulting physician. While with 
most men such an appointment means retirement from the ' 
hospital it was not so with Kauffmann, for up to a few 
days before his death he visited the wards almost daily, 
discussing puzzling cases, and always ready to place his 
wide experience at the disposal of -his younger colleagues. 

At the University of Birmingham .Kauffmann will best 
be remembered as professor of medicine from 1913, to 
1926, although he had previously held the chair of patho- 
logy at Mason University College from 1893 to 1897. For 
two years (1922 to 1924) he was chairman of the Clinical 
Board, and throughout his long association with the 
Medical School he took a prominent part in its develop- 
ment. His work in this respect was recognized by his 
appointment as emeritus professor of medicine on his 
retirement from the active duties of the chair. Although 
Kauffmann'5 interest in medicine was widespread, he - 
always had a leaning towards neurological problems, arid 
in 1900 delivered the Ingleby Lecture on " The Common 
Neuroses of Children." 

Professor Kauffmann was elected by bis colleagues in 
1921 as president of the Association of Physicians, which 
met that year in Birmingham. During the war he had 
been attached as lieutenant-colonel R.A.M.C. to the 1st 
Southern General Hospital, where he worked indefatigably, 
and at the same time carried out his teaching and other 
duties at the University and the Queen's Hospital.- A 
member of the B.M.A. since 1892, he was vice-president 
of the Section of Pathology’ in 1899, vice-president of the- 
Section of Paediatrics in 1906 at Toronto, and president 
of the Section of Diseases of Children in 1911. 

Professor Kauffmann was a most gifted and cultured 
man. Philosophy’, literature, and music, no Jess than 
medicine, had for him an attraction which is seldom 
found to the same degree in a member of our profession, 
ft is a matter of regret that one so eminently fitted both 
by education and by great critical acumen for writing on 
medical subjects should have left so little behind. He 
was a good violinist, a keen yachtsman, and a fearless 
rider to hounds. He led a comparatively quiet and 
methodical life, rose early’, and as far as he could avoided 
social functions which threatened to keep him up to a late 
hour. He married rather late in life, and his married 
life was wonderfully serene and happy. He leaves a 
widow, two Sons, and a daughter. 
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FRANK KIDD. M.Ch.. F.R.C.S. 

Late Sow*™ to die London Hrc-pital 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. Frank Kidd, 
the well-known surgeon and urological specialist, which 
occurred at his country house. Bran shun.' Mill, Barton 
Stacey, on May 12th. 

Francis Sevmour Kidd was a son of the late Dr. 
Joseph Kidd, and was bom at Charlton, Kent, on March 
30th. 1S7S. Educated at Winchester in 1S90-6. and 
later at Trinity College. Cambridge, he went to the 
London Hospital, and was awarded the surgical scholar- 
ship there in 1902. He qualified in 1903, taking in that 
year both the diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. and the 
Cambridge B.Ch. degree. After doing several house 
appointments at the London Hospital he became demon- 
strator ol anntomv in the medical college, and took 
the F.R.C.S. in 1905. The appointment of surgical 
registrar followed in 190G, and afterwards he did post- 
graduate work in Berlin and elsewhere. The months 
he passed in Berlin made a great Impression on him, 
and he was always a great admirer of German urology 
and urologists. He felt that there i^us no better start 
for a urological career than six months or a year spent 
at some German clinic. One of the last of many foreign 
professional distinctions he received, and one that he 
prized very highly, was his election as a corresponding 
member of the Berliner Urologische Gesellschaft in 1931. 

Frank Kidd became assistant surgeon to the Londo-v 
Hospital in 1910, and in the same year published his 
first important work — Urinary Surgery. This book is 
a review of the state "of urinary surgery at that time, and 
as such can still lie read with pleasure and profit. It 
was the first pi a long scries of writings, and ditiers from 
the others in that it was of necessity completed before the 
author had much operative experience, whereas all his 
later works were essentially practical and the result ol 
his own ripe experience. In his introduction to the book 
he pointed out that the day for treating symptoms was 
passing away, and that with the improvement in the 
technique of ureteric catheterization, the introduction cf 
x rays, the development of bacteriology, and the improve 
meats in the surgery of the prostate, it was now possible 
to discover the cause of most urinary symptems, and to 
treat the cause, when found, with safety. 

He was a prolific author, and many of his writings iveri 
on the subject of venereal disease. He started a genito- 
urinary department at the London Hospital, which in- 
cluded a section for the treatment of venereal disease. 
At first only men were treated, but later the departmen 
was enlarged to admit women and children. It had 
always been his firm conviction — and, now, one that 
almost everybody would admit — that no urologist could 
hope to be successful in the fullest sense, or even com 
petent, unless he was fully acquainted with venereal 
disease" and diseases of the urethra. His second book. 
Common Diseases of the Male Urethra, published in 1917, 
w perhaps his best-known work, and it certainly showed 
Kidd at his best as a clinician and teacher. It is a 
simple exposition of the lines on which urethritis in the 
male can be treated successfully, and it must have guided 
many beginnets in the treatment of gonorrhoea, and pre- 
vented them from doing harm. Though the treat- 
ment advocated by him in 1917 may not nowadays be 
universal, it would be difficult to deny that perhaps SO per 
cent, of all cases would be cured by the methods 
laid down in his book, and it was not Kidd's intention 
to do more than that in a volume written primarily for 
the inexperienced. He had no illusions about the diffi- 
culties of treatment in certain cases, but he deliberately 
made little or no attempt to deal with these in his book. 
In 1920 he published Common Infections of the Female 
Cervix and Urethra, in collaboration with Dr. A. Malcolm 


Simpson, and in 1924 his last work. Common Infections of 
the Kidneys— both of them very popular books. In 
addition to his major works he wrote frequently for the 
journals, and no vear passed without some communication 
from his pen. In these contributions there was usually 
something new, and the subjects he chose showed the 
diversity of his interests in his own branch of surgery , 
while tiie way in which he treated them illustrated the 
fact that he was alwavs learning something new from his 
increasing experience. It is curious that he hardly- wro,c 
anything at all. about the prostate and prostatic surgery, 
since he was particularly skilled in this branch of virology, 
and in his later years, after a trial of many different 
methods, bad gone back to the simplest form of enuclea- 
tion through a small incision without inspection of the 
cavitv after enucleation. 

Kidd had been elected surgeon to the London Hospital 
in 1917, but owing to ill-health he was compelled to 
resign in 1920. In addition to this appointment he was 
consulting surgeon to St. Paul’s Hospital, and in 1921 he 
was made M.Ch.Camb. He was particularly skilful in 
using the special instruments required in his branch of 
surgerv with the minimum of pain and discomfort to the 
patient. He was also a clever and dextrous surgeon, who 
was never disturlied or unnerved when things went badly. 
The only thing that upset his habitual calm during an 
operation was an unnecessary question or conversation 
between onlookers. In the immediate post-operative 
period he probably worried more than most surgeons, 
since it was his nature to visualize all the complications 
and disasters of any operation he had performed, even 
though he must have known that he had done it to 
skilfully that the chance of these was reduced to a 
minimum. There is another side to his character that 
has little to do with his surgical skill — this is perhaps 
not so widely known — and it is not surprising that his 
patients accorded to him a devotion not often given even 
to the most successful surgeon. He was a good listener, 
and always sympathetic with his patients, and had much 
of the good general practitioner's skill in curing them, 
even when there was no organic lesion. In the course 
of his practice as a urologist and specialist in venereal 
diseases he saw many patients with functional svmptoms, 
and he probably has more grateful patients among this 
cla.ss t-ven than among those who were cured bv his 
surgical skill. 

He was president of the Urological Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine in 1927 and 192S, and was widely 
known in America and on the Continent, as his mani- 
academic honours show. He was a member of the Inter- 
nationa! Society of Urology, a member of the Association 
Frangaise d’Urotogie, a corresponding member of the 
American Association of Genito-urinarv Surgeons, an 
honorary- member of the American Urological Association, 
a corresponding member of the Berliner Urologische GeselU 
srhaft (as already mentioned), and a corresponding 
academician of the Koval Medical Academy of Rome. 

At Winchester he was in the association football eleven 
and later played hockey for the South and was reserve 
for England. His chief recreations were shooting and 
fishing. He is survived by his widow and three sons. 


MEREDITH YOUNG, M.D., D.P.H. 

Dr. Meredith \oung, who died on May- 7th, will be 
remembered as Cheshire’s second medical officer of health. 
The first was Dr. Vacher, who did the spade work. Upon 
. Ieredlt!l Young, when he " took over,” fell the task of 
improving, modifying, stabilizing, and amplifying an 
already- going concern. His temperament was fitted for 

and 'h- k ni a , heritage P erh M« from a mixed Huguenot 
and Highland ancestry. He was gentle, subtle, and 
willing— when he might— to.be all things to all men. 
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We sometimes used to think he would have been better 
understood had he been more decisive. Y e t when public 
policy required he could be firm. Even then his views 
V'ere conveyed in a manner' so conciliatory that the'loser 
lost nothing of self-respect. Public policy ! It was that 
which was the determining factor of his actions. ' He’ was 
strong when he was clear upon what was the true line in 
the public interest. It was wherf^he was. uncertain of 
it that his conduct of affairs seemed hesitant. In his 
early days he was medical officer of health for Stockport, 
Crewe, Brighouse, Halifax, and Marylebone, and in 1909 
he came to Chester as county medical officer of health, 
still a young man and full of promise. During the first' 
lustrum,, perhaps the first decade, the promise was ful- 
filled, but the course ' before him -was arduous and took 
a heavy' toll of his physique and morale. A county public 
health budgefrin 1909 of £4,000 grew in the years that 
followed to" the present enormous total of a quarter of 
a million, and with it grew the complexities and anxieties 
of his office. His health progressively' weakened, till in 
1932 he felt compelled to retire. He had early clinical 
interests, and besides his M.D. had taken the Edinburgh 
Mastership of Surgery'. He had considerable experience 
in fevers, and had. written about scarlatina ; and was the 
author , of a volume' on the mentally defective child. 
As the Cheshire staff mounted from the original number 
of two officers to the eventual six school medical officers, 
-three tuberculosis officers, six school -dentists, two oph- 
thalmic surgeons, forty health visitors, and two assistant 
medical officers of health, he’ found himself sometimes at 
variance with the British Medical Association’s views as 
to scale of pay. This led 'to his resignation from the 
Association. But at a later stage’ he concurred with the 
Panel Committee in the opinion that the child welfare 
centres should, be staffed by general practitioners, a system 
which was accepted by the County’ Council and still holds 
the field. And in other respects his relations with the 
profession were often of the happiest. He was a president 
of the Chester and North Wales Medical Society arid, in 
1931, president of the Association of County Medical 
Officers of Health. - Throughout his career he was a 
believer in the popular teaching of ambulance work, and 
his efforts were recognized ;Tn May, 1926, he was invested - 
at the chapter of the Order of St. John, in Clerkenwell, 
as- an Esquire of that ancient body. He had a trained 
and accurate mind — he was a bamster-at-law of Lincoln s 

Inn but had not the tough casing which instruments 

of precision require if they must stand hard wear. 

U- J- P- 

Dr. Reginald Latimer Wellington Greene died at his 
home at Stratford-on-Avon on May 12th after a short 
illness, at the age of 81. He studied at Queen’s College, 
Belfast, and at Edinburgh, qualifying L.R.C.P. and S.Ed. 
in 18S0. Shortly afterwards he settled in Stratford-on- 
Avon, and quickly took an active interest in medical and 
municipal affairs in the town. For over forty years he 
was honorary' medical officer of the hospital, and in 1932 
was appointed honorary' consultant on his retirement, a 
position which he held until his death. During all these 
years Dr. Greene kept a lively interest in the work and 
welfare of the hospital ; as chairman of the medical board 
his advice and help has been much valued by his 
colleagues. He was a staunch supporter of the B.M.A., 
and always advised his younger colleagues to become 
members ; he had been a member for forty-nine years, and 
specially interested himself in the charities, being a life 
governor of Epsom College. He was a past chairman of 
the Warwick and Leamington Division of the B.M.A. In 
national health insurance affairs he was one of the original’ 
members of the Local Medical and Panel Committee, of 
which he was vice-chairman and representative on the 
Medical S'-rvice Subcommittee of the Warwickshire Insur- 
ance Committee. His interests were not confined only to 
his profession, as he was mayor of Stratford-on-Avon for 


1 ^ earS ' a J-* 5 -' an ^ alderman. Among his other 

public offices he was vice-chairman of the Executive 
i rustees of the Shakespeare Trust, trustee of the Municipal 
Charities,, and a secretary of the Shakespeare Club. It 
'' as owing to his suggestion "that the annual unfurling of 
the national flags takes place on Shakespeare’s birthdav. 
Freemasonry" also had a strong hold on his activities ; he 
was W.M. of the Swan of A von- Lodge, Pro v. G.S.B., and 
F.P.G.W.S. From 1903^ he had been charity' steward. 
■y? r - ^ reen ^ held high ideals of the etiquette and ethics of 
the profession, and always strove to uphold these, especially 
for the rights of the medical practitioner. ‘ The large 
attendance at the funeral service, at- the Holy Trinity' 
Church, of his -fellow townspeople and the many repre- 
sentatives of all the above-named public bodies testified - 
to the esteem and respect with which he was held. His 
life may be summed up in " service to others." He is 
survived by his widow arid daughter. His only son, who 
was principal medical" officer at Sarawak, died at Labuan 
m 1919. . 


James Patrick Fennell, who died on May 9th in 
bis eighty-fourth year, belonged to the past generation 
of medical practitioners. He qualified from Dublin in 
1878 -as L.TLC.P.I., and L.M.„ L.R.C.S.I. ^before the 
whole ' outlook in the practice of medicine was revolu- 
tionized by the first bacteriological discoveries of the 
'eighties ; yet his knowledge of his profession was sound, 
as he combined his'vast experience with the' new develop- 
ments that were constantly taking place. Commencing 
in the provinces, he eventually settled in -the Dalston' 
district of. London ; he practised there for over thirty 
years, retiring some ten years ago to Eastbourne, where he 
died. He refused to undertake national health insurance 
work, and was one of the very few' non-insurance jpracti- 
tioners in his area. Dr.. Fennell • (writes B. H.) was a 
courteous and lovable man, and had endeared himself to' 
ali who came. in contact with him. He was most generous 
to. charities and to strangers, and it afforded him pleasure 
to give, although there was little left for himself. I shall 
always cherish’ his memory. He leaves a widow (formerly 
a London Hospital nurse), who devotedly nursed him 
during his illness. ' , 


We regret that in the obituary of Dr. Daniel .Falconer 
Riddell, published last week (p. 924), his name was in- 
correctly stated. - * ‘ *• . 


Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

A meeting of the Senate jvvas held on May 16th, with the- 
Vice-Chancellor (Professor L. N. G. Filon, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S.) 
in the chair. 

Dr. L. P. Garrod was appointed to the University Reader- 
ship in Bacteriology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical 
College, as from October 1st, and"Dr. G. R. Cameron to the 
University Readership in Morbid Anatomy at University 
College Hospital Medical School, as from April 1st. 

The degree of D.Sc. in Physiology was conferred on Dame 
Anne Louise Mcllroy, M.D., University Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology' at the. London School of Medicine for 
Women 

The Dunn Exhibitions in Anatomy and Physiology for 
1934 were awarded to A. Cohen (University College) and 
A. J. Bemfeld (Middlesex Hospital Medical School). 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
The following awards have been made in the Faculty of 
Medicine: Gold Medal for Medicine, J. K. B. Waddington ; 
proxime accessit, Margaret F. Procter. Clinical School Exhi- 
bition ( Clinical Medicine), A. J. McCall. A. C. Rich Prize 
(Clinical Medicine), E. \V. Jones. Go/d Medal for Surgery, 
A. C. Brewer. Derby Exhibition ( Clinical Surgery), J. G. 
Sheldon. Gold Medal for Obstetrics and Gynaecology , A. J- 
McCall ; proxime accessit , Margaret F. Procter. Robert Gee 
Prize ( Diseases of Children), V. K. Drennan. Lyon Jones 
Scholarship for Anatomy and Physiology, R. R. Hughes , 
proxime accessit, H. Hughes. Torr Gold Medal for Anatomy 
and George Holt Medal for Physiology, R. R. Hughes. /o«« 
Rankin Exhibition ( Practical Anatomy), divided between 
R. R. Hughes and H. Hughes. 
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UNTVERSITY-OF Dublin 

Trinity College 

The fourth series of John Mullet Purser Lectures will lx? 
delivered in the Department of Physiology* (Medical School) 
on Tuesday and Thursday, June I2lh and 14th, at 5 p.m., 
by Professor C. U. Ariens Kappcrs, Sc.D, (Director ot the 
Institute for Brain Research, Amsterdam). Professor Kappers's 
subject for the first lecture will be "The Differences in the 
Effects of Various Sensations on the Structure of the Nervous 
System," and for the second lecture " The So-ca lied Semitic 
and Aryan Peoples in the Near East." The lectures are open 
to tlie public. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEON’S OF EDINBURGH 
A meeting of the Royal College of Surgtons of Edinburgh 
was held on May 1 5th, when Dr. A. 11. H. Sinclair, President, 
was in the chair. The following candidates, having pass^i 
the requisite* examinations, xvere admitted Fellows: P. J. 
Fogarty, S. J. Campbell, S. Davidson, II. ]. Davies, M. D. A. 
Evans, J. M. Fosbrooke, K. Hunter, M. L. Kaufman, D. H. 
Klugman, J. Lawric, C. U. Macdonald. D. C. Mackenzie, J. C. 
Mackenzie. A. I. L. Maitland, I. M. Orr, LI. C. Palmer- Jones, 
J. Polonsky, J. H. G. Robertson, B. P. Robinson. Darotfix* M. 
Satur. 

The Henry Arthur Dalziel Fems Bursary was awarded, 
after a competitive examination in organic chemistry* in its 
application to medicine, to J. Schlosser. 

The Bathgate Memorial Prize was awarded . after a com- 
petitive examination in materia mcdica and therapeutics, to 
G. B Drummond. 


Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 


Parliament stands adjourned till May 29th. 

The Finance Bill was read a second time in the House 
of Commons on May 16th by 290 to 55. During the 
dehate Mr. David Grenfell said the Opposition was 
grateful for the Government's action in abolishing the 
duty on imported insulin, which would relieve nearlv 
250,000 persons. The Government spokesmen did not 
allude to this provision in the speeches. After the divi- 
sion a group of Conservatives gave notice that in com- 
mittee they would move to delete Clause 5, which con- 
tains the proposal about the insulin duty. 

The Cotton Manufacturing Industry (temporary Pro- 
visions) Bill and the Mines (Working Facilities) Bill were 
read a second time by the House of Commons on 
May 17 th. 


The Royal Assent was given in the House of Lords 
on May 17th, to the Marriages (Extension of Hours) Act 
the Supply of Mater in Bulk Act. the Firearms Act th 
Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages (Scotland 
(Amendment) Act. the Water Supplies (Exception 
Shortage Orders) Act, the Protection of Animals Act 
the Cambridge University and Town Waterworks Act 
and to other Acts. 

The House of Commons, on May ISth, read the Burning 
ham United Hospitals Bill a third time. 

Sir John Gilmour announced, on May 17th, that th 1 
Government had decided to introduce a Bill ” to cnabl 
licensing justices to grant, at their discretion, an extensio, 
of permitted hours for a part of the year only, fron 

rv? 10 30 P '. r , n ' The Bi!1 ,voulrl ; ‘pply to Wales. 

■ ' V ‘ °, rd y lending without time limit the presen 
import duties on iron and steel was laid on the table o 
the House of Commons on May 17th 


Fees for Emergency Treatment 

With SuV* Pr ° P ° Sed C!aUse in lhM ' ! Traffic Biff 
representing Hooted Fund ^ 

medical members of Parliament andVthe^T' 

Bouse of Commons, on Mav 16th E 

ESS 


names of Sir Francis Fremantle, Mr. J..C. M. Guy, Colonel' 
Crooksbank, and Mr, S. Starev. Its text is as follows. 


1 . — Where medical or surgical treatment or examination is imme- 
diately required as the usult of IxvJily injury (including fatal 
injury) to anv pcrvjn catteccl by, or arising out of, the use of 
a motor vehicle on a road, or m a place to xxhich the public have 
a right of access, and the treatment or examination «o required 
fin thj* section referral to as " emergency treatment ") ic effected 
by a registered medical practitioner, the owner of the vehicle shall, 
on a claim being ma»le in accordance with the provisions of the 
next succeeding section, pay to the practitioner, or, where 
emergency treatment is effected bv mote than one practitioner, 
to the practitioner by whom it is fir>i effected, fa) n fee of 12s. 6d. 
in rr-pect of each person in whf^e case the emergency treatment 
j-s effected by him ; and (6) a sum, in respect of any distance in 
e\c*~-s of two mile** which he must cover in o?d*-c to proceed from 
the place whence he is Summoned to the place where the emergency 
treatment i* carried out by him and to return to the first-mentioned 
place, equal to sixpence for even* complete mile and additional 
part of a mile of tlut distance. 

. ~ U'here emergency treatment is carried out in a hospital (that 
i< to say, an institution, not l eing an institution cnrritd on for 
pro.it. which provides rmdrroJ or surgical treatment for in-patients) 
the provisions of the foregoing subsection with respect to the 
payment of a fee shall have efftet with the Mibsutution of 
references to the hospital for references to a registered medical 
practitioner. 

3. Liability incurred under this section by the owner of a vehicle 
shall, where the event out ol which it a roc was caused bv the 
wrongful act of another person, be treated for the purine* <,jf M y 
claim to recover damage by reason of that wrongful act. as damage 

sustained by the owner, 

4. A policy of insurance or a security in respect of third-party 

uJ it , n « ot ■ to comply with the requirements of 

l art II ot the principal Act unites the owner of the vehicle to 
which it relate i* sjK-cifUd therein for the purposes <q pars.. 
graph (b) of subjection (1) of section 3*>, or of section 37 of 
the said Art. as the rase may be. and. notwithstanding anything 

!£ rn PT ph (6 \ of (U of the said section 

vf' an > «aw»itv which may be incurred under this *-ct ion bv 

tlat^mgraph <lwTO<: ’ 1 u > lx a liability to be covered under 


* ru*. wons ci s io Claims for raymnit 

° l 2i ' ;c . r n! polin' rig, 11, ii JO ir-jut-t,,! bv a person who 
? ,hat }- ,K bj claim a juvmcnt under the la<t 

d, ^nl'’nt eC ,l 1 ‘ m 'A t ' I r r '"m l ° that VT*®" anv inf«nnatnm at the 
•lujvrvtJ of the chief officer as to the name and address of the 
owner and the identification mark- of anv motor \ chide which 
^ ^ '" kidf ° Ut of <=' which “the 

2 . A claim for a payment under the last foo-oint seu'on mav 
if the miner of the veh.de is present at the tme when the 
emergency treatment is effected, be made by oral Vt^uc- to h m 
and ,f not so made must be made by request in Wnum ~nvc! 
on t?ie owner within [seven! days from the dav off which the 
emergency treatment was eflectt-d. * * cn tn<; 

S A request in writinff must he firmed bv the claimant nr 
the case of a hnsp.taf, l.y an esecutive officer thereof must state 
the name and addtess of the claimant, the circumstances in which 
the emetRency treatment was effected, that it was effected bv the 
■ t wa!''efI«tWj t ' 1 ’■•''T'-'ri- >" the hcr-phal, and, where 
first hy thi chumant ° n ' ; * ,ract ‘ t,oncr ' l hat it was effected 

4 A reqaest in writinc may be served bv delivering ii 

a rracti- 

amount paid, of am* liabilitv nf th* « ‘ ‘.i 10 ^tent of the 
other pSon to W 5 s i]L Wcte 

remuneration of the practitioner or boSKi r * f h txr>enH>' or 
emergcticv treatment, 11 Pttal of or for effecting the 

deemed 'to lie* 'a "payment bv^an^amho"' fc f tlon 5,u,! not be 
for the purposes of subsection^-) of secb*„Tof S^^LripaLA*? 

Tests for NIotor Drivers 

In Standing Committee on the Road Traffic Bill on Vs,. 
I'th, Clause 5 was coneiderwl -ru; i on ‘ v -> 

tests be suggested had f>,. n . ■ , ''J 1 Ernest said the 

Institute of Industrial p svc f,o !( , a ” d *>>' the 

Macmillan. ExpeSnce had ^ ' vas ^ 

rralks of life. Of 106.000 Lrarv accidenteTn ^ ° thct 
-re considered by experts V'^Tt! 
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conditions in the personnel.' Fatigue, rush hours, bad vcnti- 
JatJon, poor | lighting, and emotional states all entered into 
the production of accidents. "What was the ratio of the 
human factor in accidents on the roads? Where expert exam- 
ination "had been made it. had been conclusively shown that 
the same causes operated in road accidents as in factory 
accidents, and that the human factor was far the more impor- 
tant. The director of the Institute of Industrial Psychology 
had given Sir Ernest a proposed category of tests! The fn>t 
class of tests determined the capacity of response to an 
emergency. The simple reaction time, tested by the person 
pressing on levers when lights came into view, varied from 
half a second to a second and a half. The second 'test was 
of reaction time confronted with distraction, which materially 
increased the time. The third test’ was of vigilance. The 
person tested must remember something about a film which 
was exhibited as well as press the lever when the lights went- 
up. The second group of tests was for 'ability to make rapid 
and accurate judgement of the ~size of objects, the space 
between objects , and of distances and speeds, by a simple and 
efficient apparatus. The third class tested vision, both for 
acuteness and' the condition of the eye muscles'. He- did not 
suggest a medical test. That would be expensive. Expert- 
cnee showed that gross disabilities, as of hearing, came out ] 
in the application of the physical tests.' The correlation 
between .the scores made in tests at The Institute and -the 
accident records of persons tested had been singularly close, 
ffc pointed out how the braking distance " of cars varied 
with the reaction time of the driver as well as with the 
velocity of the car. Jf the car was going thirty miles an hour 
it would travel an additional thirty feet during .{he reaction 
time of the. average -driver. The greater part of the research 
on these tests had been done in the United Kingdom,- but they 
had been more largely applied in France, the United Slates, 
and in Germany. In Paris the General Transport Company, 
which was responsible for trams and omnibuses, had applied 
tests which had decreased accidents by 30 per cent, and had 
saved }, 500, 000 francs a year in wear-and-icar, oP vehicles. 

A professor of statistics in the University of London was of 
opinion that the number of accidents in this group was suffi- 
cient to indicate the trend. The Institute had other tests, 
but he suggested restriction to the three types of'trsts he had 
indicated, and not to apply the test for road behaviour which 
they did now'. He proposed that the present road test should 
be combined with the - tests lie had described. They could be 
carried out by persons who nerd already drivers, who could 
loam the technique in a fortnight if of average intelligence. 
Apparatus to carry out the tests would cost about £60 in 
each centre. 

Opinions on the Amendment 

Sir Joseph Lamb said the committee would err in putting 
specific tests into an Act of Parliament They should leave 
the Minister to issue regulations about such tests. 

Mr. LoVat-Fpaser supported the amendment. Mr. 
Llewellyn' Jones suggested that the Minister should arrange 
for the drivers of public service vehicles in a specified area 
to be subjected to the tests which had been described. The 
Ministry' would then soon be able to say whether it was 
advisable to apply the same tests to all public service drivers 
and ultimately to all persons applying for a driver's licence. 

Sir FftA-vcrs Fremantle agreed that this was a question for 
the regulations which’ were to be issued by the Minister, who 
should take into account the reaction factor. Sir Francis 
thought the tests might be worked into the regulations. Sir 
Ernest Graham-Little's amendment had enabled the com- 
mittee to get down to the root of the trouble with which the 
Bill dealt — the accidents not due to maliciously careless 
driving. A man’s reaction time made all the difference at a 
critical moment. - 

Mr. Stanley, Minister of Transport, said he did not detract 
from the value of the experiments which had been carried 
out, nor deny possible greater advances in future, but the 
committee could not possibly accept this amendment. Its 
result would be that a man could be kept off the roads for 
ever without appeal against an admittedly experimental 
svstem. Mr. Stanley added that he had talked with the 
director of the Institute of Industrial Psychology, who 
definitely denied that it would be possible to institute at 
once a system of this kind- The experiments had shown the 
possibility of graffito drivers, but nothing in the evidence 


nould enable the Ministry of Transport to determine whether, 
by the application of these tests, they could, before a. man 
had ever been in a car, find 'out whether he would be a safe 
■ driver. Mr. Stanley said he had turned for 'advice to the 
Medical Research -Council. It ' had carried out extensive 
experiments in this matter, and told- him that so far as dis ; 
Anguishing - between the good driver and the less good driver 
was concerned the experiments had ’already proved themselves. 
The Council also told him definitely that in respect of appli- 
cation of a test of this kind before a man was allowed to 
go on f he road. at all, the experiments - had not revealed that 
this matter .had reached a state of practical' utility. He had 
told the director of the Institute that ho would consider any 
suggestions from him about tests which might be incorporated , 
in Die ordinary test to be given to drivers under this .Bill. 
He would watch the future of the experiments with interest, 
but to make the tests compulsory now would crush them in 
their infancy, and stop "what might in future become -a 
valuable development. . 

The committee rejected Sir 'Ernest Graham-Little's amend- 
ment without a division. 

Visual and Auditory Defects 

On the motion that Clause 5 stand part of the Bill, Mr.' 
Lo vat- Fraser asked whether the Minister, in drawing up the 
Bill, would decide how far old age, colour-blindness, and 
deafness affected applicants for licences. Sir Gifford Fox 
asked if it was possible to have a test for night driving. At 
present nothing was done to disqualify a person .whose - eyes 
were right in the daytime but could not sec at night. Mr. 
Stanley said the last question was interesting, and' he would 
consider it. He was already able to prescribe tests for 
physical defects, but was not entitled to say that no man who 
was deaf or colour-blind might have a licence. It might be 
impossible for some persons to pass the test owing to physical 
disability of that kind. - " 

The clause was added to the Bill with slight amendments. • 


Oysters.— -Sir HiLTO.y Young told Sir M. Suetcr, on May 
16th. that his attention had been drawn to a recent case 
before the King's Bench Division in which evidence had been 
given that typhoid fever had been contracted as a result of 
eating oysters. It was subsequently decided that the oysters 
as supplied by the Fishing Company were not shown to be 
contaminated, but he was communicating with “the local 
authority concerned.' Replying to Sir John Pybus.'on May 
17{h, Mr. Elliot said he had learned with satisfaction that 
the cleansing of oysters at Brightlingsea had been initiated 
and was proceeding with excellent results. The technical 
officers of his Department ivould always be ready to advise 
and assist local authorities who might be disposed to follow 
the lead given by the Brightlingsea Urban District Council. 

Infant Mortality.— Replying to Mr. Rhys Davies on May 
17th, Sir Hilton Young gave the following figures concerning 


general and infant mortality in England and -Wales: . 

Year 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Animal 
17th, Mr. 

General Death Rate per 
1,000 Estimated 
Population 

. . 13.4' 

Infantile Mortality Rate 
(namely, deaths under 

1 year of a«e per 

1,000 live births) 
74 


00 

-12.3 

ce 

. . 12.0 

65 - 

, 12.3 

64 

Experiments. — In reply to 
Douglas Hacking stated 

Mr. Groves, on May 
that the " University 


Medical and Scientific Departments, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham," were already registered for the performance therein 
of experiments on living animals. He had not received any 
communication from the university authorities on the inclusion 
of the new medical school buildings in the registered premises. 
Mr. Hacking explained that a conflicting reply given to Mi- 
Groves on May 1 7th by Sir John Gilmour was made under the 
impression that Mr. Groves referred to Birmingham General 
Hospital. 

Control of Opium Traffic. — Sir John Simon told Mr. David 
Grenfell, on May 18th, that the Opium Committee of in? ' 
League of Nations had not issued a report on the ofliew 
opium monopoly alleged to be established In the north'eastem 
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provinces of China under Japanese occupation. The Council 
of the League, last January adopted a recommendation o tic 
Opium Advisory Committee that the attention of the chiet 
producing and manufacturing countries should be drawn to 
the necessity of supervising strictly any application for admis- 
sion of narcotics into the territory' of Manchuria and Je u> . 
The British Government had complied with the recommenda- 
tion and with .its obligations under the Hague Opium Con- 
vention. 

Financing of Hospital Extension . — Sir Rodert Gower, on 
May 18th, "asked whether the Minister of Health proposed to 
provide public funds for hospital extension on the lines 
recommended in the report of the Voluntary Hospitals Com- 
mission. Sir Hilton Young answered that he knew of the 
recommendation made in the report of 1925, but the situation 
had been altered by the Local Government Act, 1929, which 
conferred wide powers on county councils and county^ borough 
councils for provision of hospital accommodation , including 
power to make subscriptions or donations to voluntary hos- 
pitals. It was undesirable, in view of these powers, to 
provide assistance by direct Exchequer grant. 

Antitoxin Inoculations. — -Mr. Groves asked, on May ISth, 
whether the Minister would stop the issue to the public by 
. medical officers of health of statements that the substances . 
used in inoculation of antitoxin were harmless. Mr. Groves 
referred to changes which were known to take place in the 
blood of certain'peoplc through such inoculation. Sir Hiltos 
Young replied that such changes were intended to be bene- 
ficial, and were so in fact with rare exceptions. He saw no 
reason for taking such steps as Mr. Groves suggested. 

Medical Expenditure by Public Assistance Committees . — Sir 
Hilton Young states that no figures are available by which 
he could estimate the additional expenditure incurred by 
public assistance committees in England and -"Wales for medical 
sendees and treatment, including maternity sendees, to un- 
employed persons who had ceased to be eligible for medical 
benefits under the National Health Insurance Acts. Replying 
on the same subject to Mr. David Grenfell, cn May 17th, 
Sir Hilton Young said he would communicate with public 
assistance authorities in Glamorganshire for information re- 
specting that county. A general inquiry would be impossible. 


Notes in Brief 

The report of the Scientific Committee appointed by the 
Economic Advisory Council to consider the incidence of milk- 
borne diseases has been presented to Parliament. Mr. Baldwin 
stated that it would lx* available shortly. 

The average number of casuals in receipt of poor relief in 
England and Wales in 1933-4 was 14,319. On January 1st, 
1934, 95.9 per cent, were men, 3.7 per cent, were women, and 
0.4 per cent, children under 16 years of age. 


Medical News 


The Bolingbroke Lecture will be delivered before the 
South-West London Medical Society at the Bolingbroke 
Hospital; Bolingbroke Grove. Wandsworth Common, 
S.W., on Wednesday, June 6th, at 9 p.m., by Mr. 
Corny ns Berkeley, on “Some Things I Have Learnt.” 
All medical practitioners are welcome. 


A Chadwick Public Lecture on “ Simples and Hcrbals ” 
will be delivered by Mr. E. A. Bowles at Chelsea Physic 
Garden, Swan Walk, Chelsea, S.W., on Thursdav, 
June 14th, at 5 p.m., when Sir William J. Collins will 
occupy the chair. Admission free, without ticket. 


The Buckston Browne annual banquet of the Harveiai 
Society of London will be held at the Connaught Room; 
Great Queen Street, on Thursday, June 14th, at 7.30 fc 
o p.m. 


•n h ^ m° yal Soclet y o£ Tropical Medicine and Hygie 
will hold -a conversazione at 26,- Portland Place W 
Thursday May 31st. Reception at S.30 to 9 ’p.m’ 
the president, Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers a 
£f dy _ h°F r % „ Refr “ hments - music, dancing. 0 Tickf 
J, ’ each Fellows' and their guests, on application 

the secretary, 26, Portland Place, W.J. W 


The annual general meeting of the London and Counties 
Medical Protection .Society Limited will be held at 
Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C., on Wednesday, 
May 30th, at 4 p.m., to receive and adopt the annual 
report and balance sheet, to elect officers and auditors, 
to fill vacancies on the council, and to transact other 
business. 


The Fellowship of Medicine (1, Wimpolc Street. W.) 
announces that Dr. Clark-Ivennedy will give a lecture- 
demonstration on functional heart disease at 11, Chandos 
Street, \V„ on May 29th at 2.30 p.m. Tlio nc^t lecture, 
on poor circulation, will take place on June 5th. A week- 
end course in medicine and surgery will be given at St. 
M arc’s Hospital, Plaistow, on Saturday and Sunday. 
June 2nd and 3rd. The course will consist of lectures and 
demonstrations and will occupy the whole of both days. 
On June 9th and 10th there will be a course in obstetrics 
at the City of London Maternity Hospital. Other forth- 
coming courses -include two similar courses in medicine, 
surgerv, and the specialties at the Prince of Wales s 
Hospital, June 11th to 23rd and June 25th to July 7th ; 
and a week’s course in proctology at St. Mark’s Hospital, 
June 11th to 16th. On Saturday, June 9th, Mr. Hamilton 
Bailey will demonstrate surgical cases at the National 
Temperance Hospital. A debate will take place on 
Wednesday, May 30th, at S.30 p.m., at 26, Portland 
Place, W. The motion wall be, ” That in the absence 
of complications, surgical interference in cases of gastric 
and duodenal ulcer is unnecessary." Lord Moynihan 
will take the chair. The motion will be proposed by 
Dr. A. F. Hurst and seconded by Mr. Mortimer Woolf, 
while Dr. Robert Hutchison, seconded by Mr. Herbert 
Paterson, will oppose the motion. All members and asso- 
ciates of the Fellowship and their medical friends are 
cordially invited to he present at this debate. 

The fourteenth annual International Neurological Con- 
gress will be held at La SalpetHere, Paris, on June 5th 
and 6th, when the following subjects will be discussed : 
the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the meso- 
diencephalic vegetative nervous system, introduced by 
Laruelle of Brussels (anatomy), Toumay of Paris (physio- 
logy), and Andru-Thomas and Lhermittc (pathology) ; 
congenital ectodermal dystrophies, by von Bognert of 
Antwerp ; and syphilis of the cerebellum, by Christophe 
of Paris. Further information can be obtained from the 
general secretary, Dr. Crouzon, 70 bis. Avenue de Jena, 
Paris, 16e. 


Tbe National Smoke Abatement Society will hold a 
special conference in London on Friday,’ June Sth, to 
consider the question of smokeless fuels for open grates. 
The problem is to be discussed not onlv from the technical 
point of view of the fuel producer, but from the standpoint 
of the grate designer and the housewife. The development 
and marketing of smokeless solid fuels will also come under 
review. Those interested can obtain copies of the agenda 
and invitations from Mr. Arnold Marsh, general secretarv 
of the society, 23, King Street, Manchester, 2. 

The American Association for the Study of Goiter will 
meet this year in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 7th, Sth, and 
9th just before the annual meeting of the Americau 
Medical Association. The honorary secretary is Dr I R 
Yung (Terre Haute, Indiana, U.S.A.): the principal 
subject for discussion is hyperthyroidism. 

The fourth International Congress for First Aid will be 
held m Copenhagen from June 11th to 16th, under the 
patronage of H.M. The King of Denmark. 

In our advertisement columns this week appears a 

n°K^ Ce J nVlt,n J g ^ appIicat ' :ons for the University Chair of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, tenable at the London (Roval 

L r £'> n°nn P ll) SchoQl f Medicint ' f °r Women. The salJry 
re-wh'Th ‘\™/’ ? nd applications (twelve copies) must 

S W7 ht- Reglstrar ’ University of London, 

by the first post on June 19th. 

Professor F. E. Tylecote, M.D., F.R.C.P lias heen 
placed on the commission of ihe peace for the City of 
Manchester by fiat of the Chancellor of The Duch?- of 
Lancaster, dated May 16th, 1934. J c m of 
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Letters , Notes, and Answers ' 

All coramunications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 

to The EDITOR, British Medical Journal, B.M.A. House, Taristoek 
Stjuare, W.C.J, 

ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded for publication 
, understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
m^s the contrary be stated. Correspondents who' wish notice to 
- ,, e . * en ° f their communications should authenticate them with 
tneir names, not necessarily for publication, 
uthors desiring REPRINTS of theirartid’es published in the British 
Meaxcal Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary, 
and Harness Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
fvij - H£ re ' W.C.I, on' receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
snouiq indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad. - * 

AU communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies' of the Journal, should he addressed to the 
i'lnancial Secretary' and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal is EUSTON 2J1I (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Ailiotogy 
West cent, London r 

FIXANCIAL , SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
^.i^S v S ni5ements ‘ etc.). Articulate West cent. London . 
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» In making his return for assessment for the current 
year 1934-5, which will be based on the profits of 1933, 
H. E. can claim a depreciation, allowance based on the 
written-down value of the old car as at December 31st, 
1933— that is. £190 at 20 per cent. = £38. The running 
costs, including repairs, will, of .course, be charged as in 
previous years. When he makes his return up for 1935-6 
on the basis of his 1934 profits, he can claim as an obso- 
lescence allowance his out-of-pocket expenditure — that. is, 
£269 — £75 ~ £194 less the £38 claimed — that is, £156 net 
as an expense -and 20- per cent.- on £269 as a depreciation 
allowance for J935-fi. 

Expense of Additional Qualification 
* T. W. B." has expended about £120 during the last three 
years in- fees in connexion with additional medical degrees 
or other qualifications. Are these expenses deductible for 
income tax purposes? 

V No. There is, unfortunately, no doubt but that these 
expenses are not legally allowable. The}' are not incurred,, 
in the carrying out of the work of the practice, but in ; . 
improving the status and professional knowledge' of- the 
practitioner, and consequently are in the nature of capital 
expenditure. 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Wanted; Experience in Schick and Dick Testing 
“A Country' G.P." (Shropshire) writes: Can any of your 
readers tell, me where I could get practical experience in 
carrying out the Schick and Dick tests for diphtheria and 
scarlet fever? 

School for Backward Child 

N. A.M." asks if any reader can recommend a school, in 
the North for preference, for a girl 14 years of age whose 
mental outlook is that of a child half her age. 

Oliguria' 

Dr. U. W. N. Miles writes: I have a patient with the 
following remarkable history, and I am wondering whether 
anyone can give me an explanation or any suggestions for 
treatment. The p3tient, a woman of 65, has been suffering 
for the past two months fropi acute melancholia, which has 
gradually improved lately. About three weeks ago (May 
1st) she' complained of pain on micturition. She was put 
on an alkaline mixture, and as she passed no urine in 
twenty-four hours she was catheterized. The amount with- 
drawn was only 4 oz. She passed practically no urine 
normally for several days after ihis, and on being catheter- 
ized only a maximum of 4 to 5 oz. was obtained in any 
twenty-four hours. She was put on diuretin 20 grains 
three times a day. but this had no effect. Now, three 
weeks after the onset of the suppression, she feels fairly 
well, has no symptoms of uraemia at all, but is still passing 
only 2 to 4 oz. daily. She has gone as long as forty-eight 
hours without passing any at all. I am completely puzzled 
to account for the absence of uraemic Sj-roptoms. Would 
somebody explain. I should add that a trained nurse is 
in charge, so that the facts are as stated. 

Income Tax 

Car no Longer Required 

" L- C. D." bought a car in 1931 when he was an assistant. 
He left that engagement and did locumtenent work until 
he entered a partnership in 1933. The car was handed 
over to a garage for sale when his assistantship ceased in 
1932, and he lost £47 on it. Can he claim any deduction? 

* * The only claim he can make is for depreciation allow- 
ance at 20 per cent, per annum on the cost of the car f£55) 
for the period up to the date when his assistantship ceased- 
No other claim is possible, because the use of the car was 
restricted to that work, and the £47 was a loss of capital. 


Depreciation Allowance. 

* H E " has for manv vears claimed the cost of renewal of 
his car instead of depreciation plus obsolescence, but now 
wishes to make a change. His last transactions were: 
January 1st. 1931. bought a car for £298 ; January 1st, 
1934, sold the car for £75 and bought another tor 


The Cause of Hyperpiesla 

Dr. C. P. Do.v.vrsox (Cheltenham) writes: With reference to 
the. points raised by Dr. G. Arbour Stephens (May 5th, 
p. 831) regarding mv article. 1 wish to state that in matters 
of definition and technique I have, as stated in my previous 
article, been guided by Dr-. Halls Dally in his book High 
Blood Pressure. The armlet of ray sphygmomanometer was 
five inches in width. A blood pressure that was consist- 
ently above 160 mm. systolic or 100 mm. diastolic was 
regarded as hypejpiesia, whilst in young subjects a systolic 
pressure persistently above 150 mm. was included. 

Open-Air Schools 

The Open-Xir Schools League of New Zealand, in a recent' 
pamphlet, makes a plea for still greater recognition of the 
’* opportunities afforded by open-air schooling/’ While it 
is admitted that the cost” of education is mounting, it is 
held that the reforms which the League has at heart could 
be achieved with little or no expense. Playground classes 
could be instil uted throughout the Dominion, and many old 
schools converted into semi-open-air schools at a cost which 
would be almost negligible. When these avenues had been 
explored, the pamphlet states— and .new buildings were im- . 
perative — then inexpensive classrooms modelled on the 
Dominion's Fendalton open-air classroom should be erected. 

Disclaimer 

Mr. J. W. Tudor Thomas, M.S., F.R.C.S., writes from 
Cardiff: I write to disclaim all responsibility for .the 
publicity given to my name in a professional capacity in 
the lay press. Recently my name appeared in a newspaper 
article in which the following statement appeared: "At 
first hand from the doctors and their patients themselves 
I have learned how all these astonishing operations are 
being performed." I have never discussed my professional 
work with representatives of the lay press, and have never 
conveyed information to them directly or by any indirect 
channels. Repeated requests for an* interview have been 
made, which have been consistently refused, and I. have 
an absolutely clear conscience on the matter. 

A Correction 

The discussion on the relationship of measles and whooping- 
cough to chronic inflammatory conditions of the chest was 
held by the Fever Group of the Society of Medical Officer s 
of Health, and not, as stated in the journal of May 19th 
(p. 916), by the society itself. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges* 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospdab, 
will be found at pages 37, 3S. 39, 40, 41, 44, and 45 ot our 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to pa; rtn ier- 
ships. assistantships , - and locumtenencies at pages 4- ana -J* 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise- 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page -uS. 
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The circumstances o£ the anatomy and position of colon.c 
diverticula predispose Ahem to secondary pathological 


The formation of intracolic and pericolic fibrous tissue 
roav be due, in part, to the mechanical irritation of the 
faecal mass, but the main factor is probably infection 


■processes Thfev are bottle-necked, thin-walled sacs open- ^ . _ * 

ing from a muscular tube, which contains faecal material J from the lumen. due ^to the^&ltenn^^f toxins 


rich in micro-organisms. The initiation of secondary 
changes depends entirely upon the retention of faecal 
matter within, the diverticula, and it is clear that the more 
solid the stage which the faecal material has reached, 
the greater tendency there will be to retention- Hence 
the sigmoid colon is easily the commonest site for 
diverticulitis, not only because it is the commonest 
situation for the. formation of diverticula, but because 
its contents are solid. 

The presence of a faecal concretion may lead to a variety 
of secondary inflammatory changes, which are set out 
from the clinical standpoint in the accompanying scheme. 

DIVERTICULOS1S 
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Acute diverticulitis 


/ \ 


\ 
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/\ 

/ \ 


/ 
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Rupture into 

l«j uie bladder (coto- 
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other hollow organ 
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or actual organisms through the damaged mucosa, which 
is stretched over the retained mass. 

Tha Clinical Aspects . 

One hundred and forty- six cases, from various sources, 
of diverticula of the colon were investigated from the 
clinical standpoint. Of these, sixteen were cases of fistula 
into the bladder, the notes of which were loaned to me, 
and these will be excluded from the series for purposes 
of statistics. Of the remaining 130 cases, complications, 
due to the diverticula, occurred in nineteen, or 14.6 per 
cent, of the total. The complications were" as follows: 

No of Cases 

Obstruction, large bowel ... ... ... 6 

.. small bowel, from adhesions ... 1 

Acute perforation ... ... ... ... 4 

Abscess ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Abscess with secondary perforation into the peri- 
toneum ... ... ... ... 2 

Fistula into the bladder ... ... ... 2 

Fistula' into the bladder and abscess in the pelvis 1 

i Total 19 

I This leaves 111 uncomplicated coses. In thirty-three 
! of these other conditions were present, which were 
' responsible for the symptoms either wholly or in part ; 
i thus seventy-eight cases of uncomplicated diverticulitis 
! remain. 

Unccmplicatad Diverticulitis 

Under this heading is included chronic diverticulitis 
with and without acute or subacute exacerbations, and 
this description is based on the seventy-eight cases in 
which neither complications nor associated abdominal 
disease were present. Though all these patients had 
diverticula of the colon, there was some difficultv in 
estimating the number who were suffering from diverti- 
culitis as opposed to diverticulosis. Knowing that 
diverticula are present, by what criteria must one judge 
the presence of inflammation in them? In the more 
severe cases— those who are subject to acute or subacute 

exacerbations, or who have a palpable tender swelling 

no doubt will exist, but in the greater number the 
symptoms are vague. While it is true that inflammation 
of mild degree may give rise to pa'm in the left iliac fossa 
one must not lose sight of the fact that pain may 
anse from that disordered action of the bowel of which 
diverticula are the outcome. 


These changes vary from acute infection of the diverti- 
culum, with perforation into the general peritoneal cavity, 
to a chronic reactionary fibrosis of the wall of the colon, 
extending in some cases to beyond the peritoneal covering. 

To such a condition the term “ perisigmoiditis ** is ap- 
plied. Such a mass of inflammatory tissue may ultimately 
produce stenosis of the bowel simulating carcinoma, or 
cause adhesions between the colon and neighbouring 
organs. 

Should acute diverticulitis supervene in a diverticulum 
walled off by fibrous tissue immediate perforation into 
the peritoneal cavity b improbable, and a localized 
abscess may form in the mass of fibrous tissue surrounding 

t\$K4 i aSLS «-» « P» 

bladder, or into the peritoneum. Not infrequentlv an i K, f " acce P ted ' as evidence in favour of in- 

abscess of this kind will track alon<* the sme of the bowel 1 “ l A^i* ? an -’ o£ ^ patients are so obese that 

to come to the surface under the ^ “res in ^ 1 " er I WConf ^t ^ 

' diac fossa. j t co on *=» a *i absolute s.gn, as it is frequently 

j present in spastic constipation when x-rey examination - 
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-has proved the absence of diverticula. Involuntary 
spasm of the abdominal muscles is an absolute' sigh of 
subjacent' inflammation, but -if the colon is tender to 
palpation voluntary rigidity is also present, and may in 
some cases be very difficult to distinguish from reflex 
rigidity. A r -ray examination may demonstrate spasm of 
the colon, but this may not be the result of inflammation 
jn the diverticula ; it may be the irregular action which 
is the prelude to their formation. 

It will be conceded, therefore, that on the history, the 
physical examination, and the x-ray findings, it may be 
impossible to distinguish diverticulitis from diverticulosis, 
except in the severer cases, and I have failed in my attempt 
to estimate the percentage of cases of diverticulosis in which 
inflammation occurs. Rankin and Brown, in 1,300 cases in 
which diverticula were found in the colon, state that 17 per 
cent, were suffering from diverticulitis. If pain is regarded 
as a criterion of inflammation, then the following analysis 
of the symptoms will show that in the present series the 
percentage incidence is infinitely greater than this. 


complained of frequency, pain, and a little difficulty. The 
urine was foul. The prostate was not enlarged, and the 
symptoms suggested that the formation of a fistula from the 
colon into the bladder was imminent. In two other cases 
the urinary symptoms were increased during attacks' of 
abdominal pain. 

Physical Signs . — Of sixty-four patients, thirty, or less than 
half, were obese- Of the remainder, twenty -five were regarded 
as of medium build, and nine as thin. In forty-four of the 
seventy-eight cases abdominal tenderness was present, in most 
instances in the left iliac fossa. This varied considerably in 
degree, from pain on deep palpation to severe pain on light 
palpation, with spasm of the overlying abdominal muscles. 
In twenty-four cases the sigmoid colon could, be felt, and in 
five .of these it appeared to be thickened. In eleven cases 
a definite lump was present, but in not all of these was the 
lump due to inflammatory thickening. In one patient, foe 
example, a very large mass could be felt under the liver on 
the right side. It was diagnosed as a growth at first, but 
it disappeared - with enemata, and subsequent x-ray examina- 
tion showed diverticula in the distal part of the transverse 
and the sigmoid colon. 


Analysis of Symptoms 

In sixty-nine of the seventy-eight cases there were symptoms 
referable to the large intestine. The most constant of these 
was pain, which was present in fifty-four. This varied con- 
siderably in character; in some it was a, dull, ache, and in 
others it came in colicky attacks. Sometimes it was brought 
on by attempts at defaecatiorr, but in others it was unaffected 
by this act. In forty-one of the fifty- four cases it was 
situated in the left iliac fossa. Other distributions were as 
follows: right iliac fossa, five cases ; lower abdomen, four ; 
umbilicus, one ; and epigastrium, five, in two of which there 
was a!so pain in the left iliac fossa, and in the other three 
it was related to food. The site of the pain did not always 
correspond with the segment of the colon most affected by 
diverticulosis, as indicated by .r-ray examination. In fifteen 
cases pain in the back was also complained of, but in the 
majority of these it may have been the result simply of 
constipation. There was no actual pain in fifteen cases, 
but the patients complained of disturbances of a more vague 
character, chiefly on the left side of the abdomen. These 
disturbances were variously described as rumbling noises, 
windy spasms, flatulence, sareness, and fullness of the stomach, 
and were felt more during defaecation, or when the patient 
was more than ordinarily constipated. 

Constipation.— The bowel history was known in seventy-one 
of the seventy-eight cases. Only nine patients claimed to be 
normal in their bowel action. Forty-eight were constipated, 
and in thirty-three of these the constipation was of long 
standing and was severe. In thirteen it was of recent origin, 
and in two it was stated to be slight. There was a definite 
history of irregularity in six. The bowels were loose in three, 
and in five there was constipation alternating with diarrhoea ; 
in three of these the bowel had previously been constipated. 
The latter condition must be regarded as significant of obstruc- 
tion, but this is not always present, for the attacks of 
diarrhoea sometimes coincide with, and are due to, recurrent 
exacerbations of inflammation. 

Blood ami Mucus .— These were present together in three 
cases and in three there was blood alone. Of these, one had 
severe cardiac disease and another had piles of moderate 
severity but in the remainder no other cause for bleeding 
could be found. In a further series of twelve cases the test 
for occult blood was negative. Bleeding should not 
be regarded as a characteristic of the condition. In the rare 
cases in which it is present it is probably due to associated 
colitis Mucus was passed with stools m nine cases ; the 
is a common accompaniment of severe constipation, honraer, 
and is not of special significance. 


Clinical Diagnosis 

Though the above analysis suggests that the clinical 
findings are lor the most part vague, the diagnosis of 
diverticulitis is by no means a difficult one to make on 
clinical examination. The symptoms, taken in sequence 
as has been done above, do not furnish the true clinical 
picture, which is a characteristic one. Study of the case 
records shows the justification lor this statement. A 
patient over the age of 45 complains of mild attacks of 
pain situated chiefly in the left iliac fossa. During the 
past lew years he has noticed an increasing tendency to 
constjr'tion. He feels a fullness on the left side, and puts 
his hand over the left iliac fossa and complains of tender- 
ness there. The similarity to early malignant disease is 
patent, and one is not justified in accepting the clinical 
diagnosis of diverticulitis without excluding the possibility 
of growth— Which not infrequently coexists— by x-ray 

examination. ' , 

Diverticula can occasionally be seen through the 
sigmoidoscope. In eleven examinations they were seen 
on two occasions. Sigmoidoscopy cannot be relied upon 
to any great extent for the diagnosis, however, which is 
far more readily made, and with less discomfort to Ue 
patient, by- radiography. 

Treatment of Uncomplicated Cases 

The main treatment of uncomplicated cases of chronic 
diverticulitis is to avoid complications. Coiomc lawage 
should be insisted upon, and every hospital vteh > deab 
with this type of case should be equipped with facilities 
for this treatment in the out-patient JJ 

object is to wash away any retained products m the co on 
and not to disinfect it, and it therefore matte. Uttta 
what lotion is used. Ordinary tapwatei -is P»taW> 
as useful as any antiseptic solution, though one uould. 
not dispute the value of the natural waters at B-.fi 

“Thewashmut should be at body temperature, ^nd^the 

two details which must be insisted upon are ( ) 

Ln two pints should be used ; and (2) the head of w Me 
should not exceed eighteen inches. This errs.^p P 
on the conservative side, but no one w dl > « , 

for harm that lies in over-distension of the colon, especial)) 
the colon which has departed from the normal. d not 
The diet should he mamlv vegetarian , it « 
be strictly so, but excess of cellulose should be^ ^ 
The latter is an important hem. T re com- 

to be a receptacle o£ the <l uant 'ty the in fl a nie«l 

mended by faddist societies, an desired, 

colon with undigested cellulose is clearl) no 
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Operative Treatment 

The role of the surgeon in the treatment of diverticulitis 
is largely confined to the treatment of its compl cations. 
The nature of the disease and its irresistible tendency to 
adhesions make cases where local excision is possible very 
few and far between. In this series a radical operation 
was performed in five cases i there were three resections 
of gut, and in two the Mikulicz operation was performed. 

In only one case — a comparatively mild one — was the 
procedure limited to one operation. Though this patient 
remains in reasonable health to-day. six years after the 
operation, I regard the operation, in the light of additional 
experience, as unjustifiable, and a case of this low degree 
of diverticulitis I should now' treat by medical means. 
The other four cases were progressing dangerously towards 
one of the complications, and it is only in such cases — 
one might almost say at this stage of the disease — that 
operation is justifiable. The difficulties that may be 
encountered, which make the decision to operate.a weighty 
one, are well illustrated by one of my cases. The patient 
is now alive and well, but he underwent no fewer than 
five operations. The condition encountered at laparotomy 
did not justify an attempt to excise the mass, and' hence 
the peritoneum on the left of the intestine was incised 
and the affected bowel mobilized and brought on to the 
surface of the abdomen. 

Though the technique is difficult, when circumstances 
make it possible — that is, when the condition is localized 
there is no doubt that the radical procedure in these border- 
line cases is the best line of treatment that can be offered. 
The alternative is an attempt to rest the diseased portion 
of the bowel by simple colostomy, with a promise to the 
patient that this will be closed at a later date. Such 
a method, however, not infrequently falls short of 
expectation. 

Temporary' colostomy — merely creating a fistula between 
the bowel and the abdomen — is doomed to failure. Such 
an operation only partially drains the bowel and does 
not allow of that degree of rest which is a sine qua non 
of recovery of the inflamed portion. The same applies 
with greater force to caecostomy, which is to be con- 
demned except as a possible prelude to the radical opera- 
tion. Apart from the distress it causes the patent, 
caecostomy gives only very imperfect drainage to the 
colon, and has a very' limited effect upon the inflamed 
distal portion. This is clearly shown in one patient who 
suffered an acute recurrent attack of diverticulitis fourteen 
days after caecostomy' had been performed as a preliminary 
to the radical operation. 

It is essential, therefore, for the colostomy to be of 
permanent type if the patient is to derive any benefit. 
The question will arise. How long should the colostomy 
be allowed to remain? The question is unanswerable. 
There is no guarantee that symptoms will not recur after 
the colostomy has been closed by operation, oven though 
all symptoms have subsided. A minimum period of at 
least twelve months must be insisted upon. The closure 
of a permanent colostomy is not unattended by risk to 
the patient, even if one of the ingenious extraperitoneal 
methods are used. And for such an operation, success- 
fully achieved, to be follow'ed at a later date by a recur- 
rence of symptoms is a grave disappointment to both 
patient and surgeon. If such a recurrence is severe, and 
the danger of complication appears imminent, the only 
operation possible is a second colostomy, for the previous 
operation would in all probability make the task of 
excision a difficult one. 

The following guiding lines for treatment are therefo-e 
submitted: ( 1 ) Uncomplicated mild diverticulitis— medical 
treatment. (2) Severe recurrent diverticulitis, in which 
complications appear to be imminent — Iaparotomv with 


view to determining the possibilities of excision, and if 
this be thought possible, a preliminary transverse colo- 
stomy or caecostomy . Operation should be postponed to 
an interval between the attacks. If the condition met 
with appears unsuited to radical treatment, a permanent 
type coloctomy, made as near as possible to the inflamed 
area, and left open for a minimum period of twelve 
months. 


Diverticulitis with Obstruction 

Six cases of chronic fibrous obstruction of the large 
bowel due to diverticulitis appear in mv series. The 
complication is therefore not uncommon. The similarity, 
both in history and in physical signs, and even' on naked- 
eve examination, between this condition and carcinoma 
of the bowel is well and widely recognized. In one case 
the nature of the condition was only revealed by micro- 
copical examination after the mass had been resected at 
operation, which was successfully performed in one stage. 
In a second case the patient had been admitted a year 
previously and treated, by colon wash-outs. She was 
well on discharge, but neglected to continue with the 
treatment, and was readmitted with acute obstruction. 
A Mikulicz many-stage operation was satisfactorily per- 
formed, The sigmoid colon had become obstructed in a 
third case by a band passing from an inflamed diver- 
ticulum to the left Fallopian tube, while in a fourth a 
caecostomy had been performed, but, tw*o years later, 
.r-ray examination demonstrated that the condition of the 
colon had not .improved sufficiently to warrant closure. 
In two further cases the patients, who were both over 70, 
refused operation. , 

The difficulty in distinguishing, both clinically and at 
operation, between obstruction due to diverticulitis and 
that due to growth makes it imperative to remove the 
mass, either by resection or by the Mikulicz method. 
Radiography cannot always be relied on to differentiate 
between them, although the method of dual exposure, 
devised by my colleague Dr. Graham Hodgson, may be 
of help in many cases. The presence of diverticula else- 
where in the colon is no criterion whatsoever that the 
mass is inflammatory, as diverticula and growth fre- 
quently coexist. (Six cases out of 130.) 

Obstruction of the small intestine as a result ol 
adhesions to a portion of the sigmoid affected by the 
diverticulitis is perhaps the most serious of the complica- 
tions. It was accompanied in one case by chronic 
obstruction of the colon itself. The left iliac fossa was 
filled with a mass of fibrous tissue, to which a coil of the 
ileum had become firmly adherent. The ileum above the 
obstruction was dilated and its wall thickened. The 
surgical treatment here is a problem of considerable 
difficulty'. It is manifestly useless to attempt to separate 
the adherent ileum from the colon, for recurrence is 
csrtain, and the obstruction must be short-circuited 
either by' ileo-ileostomy' or ileo-transverse-colostomy. In 
addition the _ obstruction to the colon must be treated. 
In the case in the present series the ileal obstruction was 
a chronic one situated about three feet from the ileo- 
caecal valve. An ileo-iieostomy was made around the 
obstruction, and a transverse colostomy performed. The 
patient died three days later from ileus. 


Acute Perforative Divert'culitis 
This complication is, fortunately, rarer than -might be 
expected. Diverticulitis is usually an insidious disease 
and the diverticula are walled off by the formation of 
fibrous tissue. It occurred in four cases in .the present 
senes. « * 

The history and pathological process are similar to that 
of perforation of the appendix into the general peritoneal 
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DIVERTICULITIS : A CLINICAL REVIEW - 9// 


subsequently developed in the bladder in two of the cases, 
in one of which a colostomy had -been performed pre- 
viously to relieve the condition. The onset of symptoms 
due to the stone was six months after this operation. 

The diagnosis of colo-vesical fistula is readily made 
from the clinical history. X-ray examination is of little 
assistance, except to exclude the possibility of a malignant 
fistula. The barium does not readily enter the fistulous 
track, and it is a matter for comment that in radiographs 
of some of the cases the bowel does not appear to be 
grossly affected by diverticulosis. The clinical diagnosis 
is confirmed by cystoscopy, which will reveal the opening 
into the bladder. In the majority of cases this is situated 
near the apex on the postero-superior wall to the left of 
the midline, though in one case the opening was to the 
right of the midline. In some cases the opening may 
be masked because of the oedema of the wall consequent 
upon infection, and owing to the ease with which faeces 
pass through, the fistula it becomes difficult to obtain 
a clear medium in the bladder through which an adequate 
inspection can be made. In such cases a preliminary 
conrse of bladder lavage must be instituted, and an 
attempt must be made to keep the bowels constipated 
for a few days prior to the cystoscopic examination. 

Treatment of Colo-vesical Fistula 
The ease of diagnosis is but a poor compensation for the 
difficult problem which confronts one as to the wisest 
treatment to adopt for colo-vesical fistula. The histories 
of the nineteen cases- were as follows: colostomy, three 
cases ; radical operation, one ; radical operation and 
colostomy, three ; no operative treatment, twelve ; 
cotostomy advised but refused, five ; and spontaneous 
healing, one. 

Colostomy . — The results obtained in three patients 
indicate that the case for colostomy is not a strong one. 
In one patient a fistula formed a year after colostomy 
had been done for diverticulitis. One should not lose 
sight of the fact that a colostomy is not the most desirable 
thing for the patient to live with, and the patient should 
not be made to pay the price of a permanent colostomy 
without any guarantee of reward in the alleviation of the 
bladder symptoms. In five cases in which colostomy was 
suggested the patients, probably wisely, turned it down, 
preferring to put up with the inconvenience of a fistula 
into the bladder than of one on to the abdominal wall. 
It must be remembered also that the bladder frequently 
becomes tolerant to the infection, and attacks of pyelitis 
are rare. The diverticulitis abscess has ruptured, and is 
draining into the bladder, so that which colostomy aims 
to do by operation has been achieved naturally. More- 
over, there seems to be just as much liability to the 
development of a secondary- abscess with the bowel 
draining on to the abdominal wall as with the bowel 
draining into the bladder. In one case urine actually- 
leaked through the lower colostomy- wound when the 
patient passed water. On this evidence colostomy is not 
a sound line of treatment, and certainly should' not be 
undertaken %vithout the patient being fully alive (<r) to the 
discomfort of a colostomy, and (6) to the absence of anv 
guarantee of cure of the bladder symptoms. 

Radical Operation . — In the one case in which the 
radical operation was performed in one stage the fistula 
recurred after four months. The one-stage operation is 
unsmted to the condition, and I do not now give it any 
u., m / he treatment = »n my view it should he 


Radical Operation with Colost omy .~Ot the three* 
in which radical operation was combined with colo< 
one patient has been lost sight of. In the successful 


a first attempt at closure failed. The essential difference 
between this and the second and successful attempt was 
that in the latter the suture lines in the bladder and colon 
were separated by interposing the omentum. Though 
all three patients survived their operations, reference to 
the literature shows that the operation carries a relatively 
liigh mortality. It is difficult of accomplishment, and the 
subjects are nearly all poor operative risks. Suitable 
cases in which operation is justifiable are therefore feu 
and far between, and if doubt exists discretion wall be 
the better part. So far the case for operation is not a 
strong one. Colostomy alone is disappointing, and the 
operation for closure is only justifiable in a small pro- 
portion of cases. 

What is the result of non-operative treatment? One 
patient in tins series apparently underwent a spontaneous 
cure. Ten of the remainder continued in fair health. 
Not one of them suffered the stormy incidents that figured 
in some of the operated cases. In nearly all of them 
the attacks of abdominal pain were less frequent and less 
severe after the fistula had formed than before. , The 
colon had acquired a natural safety-valve. This, in 
conjunction with the high decree of bladder tolerance 
and freedom from pyelitis, already commented upon, 
allowed the patients to lead a comparatively happy 
existence. At least five of them preferred the fistula to 
a colostomy. 

A great deal can be done to alleviate the bladder con- 
dition by frequent bladder wash-outs, either in a course 
or at regular weekly intervals. The technique is simple, 
and the patients have little difficulty in acquiring' it 
themselves. Dilute antiseptics, such as 1 in 20,000 
oxyevanide of mercury, should be employed. 

Conclusions as to Treatment . — Owing to the extreme 
difficulty of operation, the lack of guarantee of success, 
the high mortality, and the poor operative risk, an 
attempt to close the fistula at operation should only be 
undertaken when the patient is comparatively young and 
the fistula of recent occurrence. The operation should be 
preceded by a preliminary colostomy. 

I wish to thank the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons for permission to use material from the Jacksonian 
Prize Essay, 1932, in preparation of this review, and mv 
medical and surgical colleagues at ICing’s College Hospital 
for permission to utilize their cases. I also wish to thank 
Sir John Thomson-Walker for his very kind loan of the 
clinical notes of some of his cases of fistula into the bladder. 
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me iourtn conference of the International Assoc ratio 
of Preventive Paediatrics (medical section of the Save tt 
Children International Union) will be held this year c 
Lyons on September 27th and 2Sth. The subjects to 1: 
discussed and the names of the rapporteurs are: (1) ** Th 
Prophylaxy of Malaria in Children.’' by Professors Cacac 
(Naples) and Gillot (Algiers), with whom will.be associate 
:i’ Britisl1 rapporteur will be named later) 

(--) The Prophylaxy of Rickets and Convulsions,” b 
Professors Adam (Dantzig) and Monrad (Copenhagen 
Those who desire to be present at the conference! a 
well as to take part in the discussions following o 
the reports, are requested to communicate with* th 
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The work here described was part of an inquiry arranged 
by the Therapeutic Trials Committee into the relative 
values of ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine. The ephedrine 
and pseudo-ephedrine hydrochloride used in the tests were 
supplied to the committee by Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome 
and Cd., who also provided a quantity of inert tablets 
for use as controls. 

The comparative pharmacology of ephedrine - and 
pseudo-ephedrine is discussed in detail elsewhere in a 
paper by Dimson. 1 The two alkaloids ’occur together in 
varying proportions in the several species of Ephedra 
used commercially for the manufacture of ephedrine. 
They have the same chemical structure— namely, 
C c H 5 .CHOH.CH(NH.CH].CH 1 . There is, however, a 
physical distinction between the two, ephedrine being 
laevorotatory and pseudo-ephedrine dextrorotatory. On 
the basis of the findings with regard to other optical 
isomers, such as i- and df-hyoscyamine, it might be 
expected that ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine would have 
similar qualitative actions but would differ quantitatively. 
Clinical evidence may be said generally to support this 
view. 

Before the trials were begun the actions of ephedrine 
ami pseudo-ephedrine had been compared in India by 
Chopra, Krishna, and Ghose, 2 who reached the following 
main conclusions: 

1. Both ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine have a pressor 
action, the former being more powerful than the latter. 

2. Pseudo-ephedrine is less toxic than ephedrine. 

3. The dilator action of pseudo-ephedrine on the bronchioles 
is nearly as marked as that of ephedrine ; and so is Us 
constricting action on the mucous membrane of the nose. 
Both ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine are useful in asthma, 
the latter having the advantage of producing fewer " side- 
effects." 

4. Pseudo-ephedrine is more powerfully diuretic than 
ephedrine. 

Apart from observations on a few ambulant cases of 
asthma, the blood pressures in which were subnormal, we 
have not explored the pressor action of these drugs. They 
have recently been carefully compared in patients by 
Dimson 1 and by Monro, 3 The findings of these workers, 
and our own so far as they go, support the conclusions 
of other investigators that the pressor action of pseudo- 
ephedrine is much less than that of ephedrine. 

Our inquiry' has been directed mainly to the action 
of ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine in asthma, in " chronic 
bronchitis,” and in enuresis In the course of this work 
we have naturally had an opportunity of comparing the 
toxicity' of the two isomers, and of observing incidentally 
their supposed diuretic actions. It may be said at once, 
however, that, although we have not used pseudo- 
ephedrine intentionally as a diuretic where such was 
indicated, we have obtained no evidence in our inquiry 

* A report to the Therapeutic Trials Committee of the Medical 
Research Council. One of the authors -(J. B. C.) receded a grant 
towards the expenses of this work from the Science Committee of 
the British Medical Association. 


that it acts in this - way in patients with normal cardio- 
vascular systems. None of our patients has complained 
of increased frequency' of micturition when taking it ; in 
fact, the converse has, in a sense, been true, for pseudo- 
ephedrine has been used with success in the treatment 
of enuresis in children. 

Comparative Tests in Spasmodic and in Bronchial Asthma 

For the purposes of this study we have classified our 
asthmatic patients on the basis of symptoms and routine 
clinical examination into: (a) "spasmodic" cases — that 
is, cases without gross evidence of bronchitis, etc. ; and 
(b) " bronchial " cases — that is, cases with gross evidence 
of bronchitis, etc. 

Spasmodic Asthma 

Twenty'-four cases of this type were treated successively 
with ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine, with an interval 
between the two drugs, during which the patients were 
treated with inert tablets made to resemble those pre- 
viously given. Ten of the patients were under the age 
of 10. Both ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine were ordin- 
arily' given at bedtime in doses of 1 /4 to 2 grains, accord- 
ing to the age of the patient and the reactions obtained : 
when necessary, however; the' same dose was repeated in 
the morning on waking, or later in the day'. The results 
may be summarized as follows-: Five had no bad attacks 
during the whole period of observation. Fifteen were 
relieved of wheezing and dyspnoea both by ephedrine and 
by pseudo-ephedrine, but pseudo-ephedrine was less effec- 
tive than ephedrine in relieving definite attacks. Four 
were relieved of wheezing and dyspnoea by talcing pseudo- ■ 
ephedrine every night. In these, pseudo-ephedrine was 
also effective in the attacks when they appeared, but less 
promptly than ephedrine in the same dosage. 

Bronchial Asthma* 

The results in thirty-seven cases of this ty'pe were as 
follows. In eight, pseudo-ephedrine was not effective ior 
acute attacks, though useful for chronic dy'Spnoea and 
wheezing. In nine, pseudo-ephedrine, in addition to its 
use in preventing attacks,- was also effective in relieving 
slight attacks. Twenty patients had no severe attacks, 
and in fifteen of these pseudo-ephedrine, taken regularly, 
relieved nocturnal dyspnoea and wheezing. 

It should be mentioned, incidentally, that thirty'-two of 
our cases of spasmodic and bronchial asthma were also 
under - treatment with sodium iodide throughout the 
inquiry. We have found this drug of definite value in 
the prophylaxis of asthmatic attacks. Our usual pro- 
cedure is to give 30 grains at 6 p.m. and at bedtime. To 
more obstinate cases we also give 30 grains sodium iodide 
intravenously once a week. Complete immunity from 
severe attacks may be obtained for many months with 
this medication, but, in our experience, most patients 
need an additional safeguard in order to obtain freedom 
from nocturnal wheezing and dyspnoea. We have found 
both ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine useful for this pur- 
pose, pseudo-ephedrine being frequently the more satis- 
factory on account of its lower toxicity. Of nineteen cases 
which gave a definite response to pseudo-ephedrine and 
were not under the influence of sodium iodide, twelve 
had relief from nocturnal dyspnoea when taking pseudo- 
ephedrine 1/2 grain regular] y at bedtime ; the remainder 
required 1 to 2 grains, according to the severity of their 
sy'mptoms. 


* In this group we have included, as stand, all the cases under 
observation in which asthmatic attacks were associated with gross 
evidence of chronic bronchitis. But, in the view of one ot us 
(J. B. C., diner. Journ. Med. Sn„- 193.1, clxxxvi. S«4), the disorder 
known as '* chronic bronchitis " itself needs reviewing and tccJm * 
tying in relation to modem knowledge. For the accurate s/rtc A 
out of the different conditions at present labelled enm ' 

bronchitis " on clinical grounds, a lipiodol examination of the luma 
is necessary. ' 
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It may be said generally that pseudo-ephedrine is useful 
in any case of wheezing and dyspnoea due to spasmodic .con- 
striction in the bronchial tree. We have also found it of 
value in the chronic “exertion" dyspnoea associated with 
severe fibrosis of the lung, as in tubercle or bronchiectasis. 


Toxic Effects'of Ephedrine and Pseudo-Ephedrine 
Compared 

Toxic reaction to ephedrine in small doses is more fre- 
quent than is perhaps generally realized. It leads many 
patients to delay taking the drug until the asthmatic 
attack actually appears — when ephedrine, compared with 
asthma, is regarded as the lesser of two evils. This reluc- 
tance to take ephedrine as a prophylactic is unfortunate, 
since experience shows that the greatest value of this drug 
is as a preventive. It, therefore, pseudo-ephedrine could 
be shown to be nearly as good as ephedrine in this respect, 
while being less toxic, it would have obvious clinical value 
iVi the routine treatment of asthma. 

We found that the toxic symptoms produced by 
ephedrine and by pseudo-ephedrine were similar in nature, 
but differed in frequency of occurrence and in the dosage 
necessary to induce them. Thus' in sixty-one asthmatic 
or bronchitic patients treated with both drugs thirty-two 
showed hypersensitivity to ephedrine, sixteen to pseudo- 
ephedrine, and thirteen to both. Of the thirty-two cases 
which showed hypersensitivity' to ephedrine three had 
toxic symptoms with doses of ] /4 grain, .twenty-three 
with 1/2 grain, and six with 1 grain. Of the sixteen 
cases which were hypersensitive to pseudo-ephedrine one 
had toxic symptoms with doses of 1/4 grain, eleven with 
1/2 grain, and four with 1 grain. 

Palpitation of the heart- was the most frequent 
unpleasant reaction both with ephedrine and with pseudo- 
ephedrine. After that came insomnia or restlessness 
during sleep. Nausea or gastric pain was the most fre- 
quent unpleasant reaction in children under 14. Then 
came certain nervous symptoms: " queer head," giddi- 
ness, trembling, sweating, " cold, and sleepy feeling," 

" cramp ” in fingers, tingling feeling in skin. 

In fifteen cases pseudo-ephedrine seemed to have had 
an equal physiological eSect with ephedrine in the same 
dosage. Of these, seven showed slight toxic or unpleasant 
reactions, distributed as follows: four with ephedrine, 
three with both ephedrine and pseudo-ephedrine, none 
with pseudo-ephedrine only. The common dosage in 
-these cases was: in ten cases, 1/2 grain, in five cases 
1 grain. One of the fifteen had toxic symptoms at first 
after ephedrine, but after a course of pseudo-ephedrine 
toxic symptoms seemed to be less marked with ephedrine. 
In fourteen cases ephedrine was more effective than 
0 | pseudo-ephedrine. but produced more unpleasant reactions. 

. In these the doses of pseudo-ephedrine were double those 
3 j of ephedrine, and one patient, a boy of 6, had slight toxic 

£ reaction (restless night) after pseudo-ephedrine 1/2 grain. 

' There is no doubt that in order to get the same physio- 

i logical effect pseudo-ephedrine must ordinarily be used in 
' l larger doses than ephedrine. As a general rule 1/2 grain 
! * s a usual dose of ephedrine for an adult, whereas I or 

F j 2 grains of pseudo-ephedrine has to be given to produce 

i> 1 a corresponding physiological effect. 

E 1 Four cases appeared to be resistant to pseudo-ephedrine 
| though they responded well enough to ephedrine. In one 
j these pseudo-ephedrine produced unpleasant reactions, 

y j Forty-four cases of the total were definitely responsive to 
i' ; | pseudo-ephedrine in doses of. 1/2 to 2 grains, but only 
j in fifteen could it be maintained that pseudo-ephedrine 
' 1 had an equal physiological effect to ephedrine, and seven 
of these had slight toxic symptoms with one or both 
drugs. In nine cases where pseudo-ephedrine was effective 
but less so than ephedrine no toxic or unpleasant reactions 
occurred with' either drug. 


Ephedrine and Pseudo-Ephedrine in Enuresis 
\Ve have recently treated cases of enuresis with 
ephedrine, either alone or in conjunction with an alkaline 
belladonna mixture, and. have obtained very satisfactory 
results. Our attention was first called to this treatment 
by a letter in the British Medical Journal by L. E. 
Parkhurstri He gave ephedrine 1/2 grain at bedtime to 
children aged 10 to 12, and claimed that the treatment 
was " almost specific." In Hew of the response to 
pseudo-ephedrine in the majority of our cases of asthma 
it seemed of interest to determine whether this -isomer 
was also effective in enuresis. 

Our experiments with pseudo-ephedrine were carried 
out on children varying in age from 3 to 13, all of whom 
were attending a hospital out-patient department. Alto- 
gether twelve patients were treated during periods varying 
from one to four months. Of these cases eight were 
controlled by ephedrine 1 / -1 grain given at bedtime without 
other treatment, and four were more severe and needed 
ephedrine 1 / 2 grain at bedtime with an alkaline belladonna 
mixture by day. One of these four appeared to depend 
upon the belladonna mixture than upon, the 


ephedrine, though the giving of ephedrine 1/2 grain at 
bedtime seemed definitely to increase the power of 
control ; the same applied when pseudo-ephedrine 1 grain 
was given at night. 

Speaking generally, the substitution of pseudo-ephedrine 
for ephedrine in the same dosage slightly decreased the 
extent of control, maintaining it at a somewhat lower 
level. Thus in seven of the eight cases controlled by 
ephedrine 1/4 grain pseudo-ephedrine had to be given in 
doses of 1 / 2 grain to produce a satisfactory result. Only 
one of these responded to -1 /4 grain of pseudo-ephedrine. 
Similarly, of the four cases on ephedrine 1/2 grain plus 
the alkaline belladonna mixture, two required 1 grain of 
pseudo-ephedrine plus the mixture ; the other two kept 
well on 1/2 grain. One patient to whom no ephedrine had 
previously been given improved at once with pseudo- 
ephedrine 1/4 grain at night and responded completely to 
1/2 grain. In three patients, who had incontinence by 
day as well as by night, an additional dose of ephedrine 
or pseudo-ephedrine was given in the morning with 
benefit. No symptoms suggesting intolerance were com- 
plained of by these patients or noticed by their parents 
after either drug. It appears, therefore, that effective 
doses may be given to children quite confidently', and 
pseudo-ephedrine may be considered a useful addition to 
the somewhat limited therapeutics of enuresis. 

Conclusions 

1. Pseudo-ephedrine is valuable as a gentle bronchial 
sympathetic stimulant sufficiently active to give relief in 
chronic cases of wheezing and dvspnoea. 

2. It is a useful prophylactic against the nocturnal 
dyspnoea of asthma and against the dyspnoea of exertion 
in chronic bronchitis: 

3. It does not effectively take the place of ephedrine, 
still less of adrenaline in acute attacks of asthma. 

4. It is non-cumufative in its action, and produces 
fewer side-effects than ephedrine in the same or 
rather larger dosage. 

5. Generally speaking, though not alwavs, about double 
the dosage of pseudo-ephedrine is . required to produce 
the equivalent physiological effect of a given dose of 
ephedrine. 

6. In cases of enuresis in children pseudo-ephedrine is 
also useful, though perhaps not quite equal to ephedrim 
which we consider to have high value in this condition. ” 
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When a case of acute infective arthritis of the knee-joint 
is progressing unfavourably, in spite of repeated aspirations 
of the joint fluid and immobilization of the limb with 
effective extension, arthrotomy is usually performed. 
Arthrotomy on the ordinary lines — by antero-lateral and 
postero-lateral incisions — frequently fads to arrest the 
spread of infection, and it then becomes necessary to 
sacrifice the limb to save the patient's life. 

During the performance of amputation through the 
thigh for this condition many surgeons, and particularly 
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those who had experience of surgery during the war, 
must have been impressed by the frequency with which 
an abscess is found to have spread up the thigh, from 
the suberureus pouch to the cellular plane in front of 
the femur, deep to the quadriceps extensor muscles. The 
resemblance to the spread up the forearm in pyogenic 
infections of the common flexor sheath is striking. Kanavel 
described this, and the method of treatment he introduced, 
by prompt and early drainage of the infected sheath and 
of the cellular plane deep to the flexor muscles by the 
lateral incisions he described, which effectively drain the 
cellular space lying in front of the pronator quadratus 
and interosseous membrane, has completely altered the 
prognosis of that serious lesion. 

In acute infective arthritis of the knee-joint the deep 
extension of infection to the suberureus pouch and thence 
to the cellular plane in front of the femur is comparable 
with .the line of spread of infection in the forearm, and 
early treatment on similar lines is advocated : by early 
drainage of the subGrureus pouch through lateral incisions, 
the outer of which is continued freely upwards through 
the vastus extemus down to the bone, to drain the 
cellular space above the suberureus pouch in front of the 
lower third of the femur. 

The opportunity of making a complete dissection of the 
limb occurred some three years ago, at a necropsy in which 
death was due to septicaemia following infection of the 
knee-joint through a small wound from the point of a 
pick. The involvement of the joint was not originally 
suspected, and the acute infective arthritis which super- 


vened had not been arrested by the incisions which were 
made a week later through the capsule of the joint. At 
the necropsy little pus was found in the joint itself, but 
a huge abscess, which contained over a pint of stinking 
pus, was found to extend upwards from the suberureus 
pouch, in front of the lower half of the femur, deep to 
the extensor muscles. I was impressed by the resemblance 
to the spread. of pyogenic infections of the flexor sheath 
up the forearm, and resolved to try the effect of treatment 
on similar lines at the first opportunity, which curiously 
enough arose the same night, in the following case : 

A. B-, male, collier aged 59, admitted to the Royal In- 
firmary, December 25th, 1931. He had ‘been struck on the 
front of the right knee by a sharp corner of a steel plate, 
ten days earlier. The small lacerated wound on the outer 
side and above the patella became infected, and three days 
before admission he developed an acute infection of the knee- 
joint with rigors, and became seriously ill. On admission, pus 
spurted from the sinus on movement of the limb and on 
pressure over the -swollen -joint. A moderate amount of pus 
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was evacuated when the joint capsule was opened by lateral 
incisions. The outer incision was prolonged up the thigh 
through the vastus extemus down to the femur. Some ounces 
of pus escaped from the suberureus pouch, and a large abscess' 
cavity, which extended up the lower third of the 'thigh, in 
front of the femur, was opened by the free upward extension 
of the incision. The infected suberureus pouch, and the large 
abscess which ran from it up the thigh, were drained with 
strips of dental rubber. The infection gradually subsided, and 
the patient left the Infinnarj' at the end of three months with 
a stiff knee-joint but a useful limb, and resumed light uork 
three months later. 

Since then similar treatment, has been employed, with 
success, in the following cases : 

C. D., female aged , admitted to the Sheffield Koval 
Infirmary on July 25th, 1932, with a history of three days' 
illness. The right knee-joint and lower thigh were swollen, 
with some redness of the skin, fixation of the knee-joint, and 
great tenderness over the lower end of the femur. Tempera- 
ture 103.5° ; pulse 135. Radiograms showed no evidence of 
any focus of infection in the bone. Pus was found in the 
joint on aspiration ( Streptococcus haemolyticus). The capsu-’e 
of the joint was opened by lateral incisions below the patella, 
and drains inserted down to the capsule, by the resident 
surgical officer. The temperature and swelling persisted, and 
on August 11th the suberureus pouch and an extension abscess 
up the thigh, in front of the femur, were freely opened by 
lateral incisions, and drained with strips of dental rubber. 
The temperature thereafter remained down and the general 
and local condition slowly improved. The ultimate resu t , 
was excellent, and the photographs of the case show that fh e 
range of movement is practically normal (Figs. 1 and 2). 
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- E. F., male aged 31. on December 5th, 1932, ran a 
narrow chisel into the left knee-joint -just above the. patella 
He thought it was merely a flesh wound, and applied pmk 
lint and a bandage. The knee became very painful and 
swollen during the night, and on the following day the local 
condition was worse and he had several rigors. On admission 
to the Royal Infirmary on December 7th, the joint was dis- 

- tended with the skin infiamed around the small punctured 

! wound, with streaks of lymphangitis up the thigh.' Pus was I 

I aspirated from the joint [Streptococcus haeinolyticus), and 
ether, introduced through, the needle, bubbled out through 
the punctured wound, which had penetrated the subcrureus 
pouch. The subcrureus pouch, which was distended, with 
pus, was emptied and .drained through lateral incisions, the 
outer of which was carried upwards down to the femur. The 
drains were removed on the third day, and the discharge from 
the incisions and the joint reaction gradually subsided. Im- 
' mobilization with weight extension was continued for three 
weeks, and he left hospital at the end .of six weeks. He 
attended the massage department for four months, and when 
discharged had regained 45 degrees of flexion movement at 
the joint. * 

G. H., female aged 55, admitted to the Royal Infirmary’, 
March Gth, 1933, ‘diabetic, developed acute infective arthritis 
of the left knee-joint following .extensive cellulitis of the' leg. 
Haemolytic streptococci and B. coli were grown on culture of 


the pus aspirated from the joint. The joint infection slowly 
subsided after transverse drainage of the -subcrureus pouch 
and of the cellular space under the quadriceps through upward 
extension of the lateral incision. The limb was slung with 
weight extension, but the ultimate result was complete anky- 
losis of the joint with a fairly- useful limb. 

In the treatment of punctured wounds about the knee, 
when there is doubt as to whether or not the joint cavity 
has been penetrated, 2.or 3 c.cm. of ether should imme- 
diately be injected into the joint. Where the wound 
has involved the joint, the ether blows out from the 
external orifice, and immediate .excision- of the whole 
wound tract. is indicated. The reaction set up by the 
ether in the synovial membrane appears to stimulate its 
resistance to infection. 

Immobilization with suspension of the limb and weight 
extension and, if need be, repeated aspirations of the joint 
exudate are carried out . , Where, however, acute infective 
arthritis 'of "the joint develops or is already established 
when the patient comes under observation, the further 
steps described in the above article, on the lines of the 
Kanavel treatment of infections spreading up~the forearm 
from pyogenic infection . of the common flexor sheath, are 
recommended.- . - • • 
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RENAL GLYCOSURIA MISTAKEN FOR 
DIABETES MELLITUS 

BY , . 

R. D. LAWRENCE, M.D.. F.R.C.P. 

axq 

R. A. McCANCE, M.D., Pk.D. 

THE DIABETIC CLINIC, KIXo'S COELEGE' HOSPITAL 


It is over thirty years since Klemperer first drew attention 
to a harmless form of glycosuria, now generally known as 
renal glycosuria, but our clinical experience .shows that it 
is still a frequent cause of diagnostic error. In this con- 
dition glucose appears in the urine at normal blood sugar 
concentrations because the renal threshold is low (under 
0.17 per cent.), and not because hyperglycaemia exceeds 
a normal threshold, as in diabetes. The latter is particu- 
larly liable to be confused with cases of renal glycosuria 
in which the leak point is very- low (under 0.100 per cent.) 
and the sugar excretion consequently- heavy. Other 
reasons, too, contribute to mistakes in diagnosis, and 
unpleasant impositions of unnecessary treatment, as the 
following cases show. 

Case 1 

Nr. B., aged 47, underwent a complete examination before 
going abroad on an aeroplane expedition, for which perfect 
fitness was essential. Sugar was found in the urine, and a 
blood sugar curve was carried out. with the following result: 


Time 

Blood Sugar 

j Urine Sugar 

Fasting ; 50 grams glucose ... 

Bex cent. 
0.037 

Ber cent, 
nil 

f hour utter 

| 0.053 

0.4 

1| hours alter ... ._ 

0.077 

nil 

2i hours after 

0.071 

0.5 . 


The subject was so anxious to go abroad, and the response 
to glucose was so unusual, that the man was suspected of 
having taken a dose of insulin before the test was made 
Nhen we repeated the curve (see table below) its general 
features were confirmed, showing a combination of an 
extremely high carbohydrate tolerance with a Ve rv low 
renal threshold. - er > 10vr 


Time 

. - . j 

Blood ‘ 

. . Urine 

Sugar | 

Sugar 1 
- * f 

Ketones 

\ • i 

Fasting: 50 grams gin cose ... \ 

Ter cent. 
0.095 

Per cent. 
05 • 

0 

25 minutes after ... ... ... 1 

0.125 ' 

, 0-S' 

i 0 

40 minutes after ... _. 

0.CG3 j 

1.1 

0 

li hours after - ... ... 

0 111 

o.4 - : 

0 

2 hours after ‘.7T 

v ai:s 

0.5 ’ 

0 


Case If 

Mr. O., aged 30. Sugar was found in the urine during a 
routine examination when the patient had pityriasis rosea. 
He was at once put on a strict diet of 9 Lines — that was, 
45 grams carbohydrate, 67 grams protein, and 135_grams fat — 
and, since the urine still contained sugar after six weeks, a 
blood sugar curve was performed, with the following results: 


Time 




| Blood Sugar 

| Urine Sugar 

Fasting: 52 grams glucose 




Per cent. 1 
0.116 


32 minutes alter 


— 

... 

0175 

, 4- 

€4 ninates after ... 



— ' i 

0.1 S3 

-r- 

320 minutes after 




C.14S | 

- 


No record of acetone in the urine was made, but the curve 
was held to be definitely diabetic, as -hyperglycaemia persisted 
after two hours, and diet was again prescribed. When first 
seen by one of us, after four months of rigid diet, the blood 
sugar was normal at 0.099 per cent, two hours after breakfast 
- , 8 , Slycosuna was present, which suggested a low 

SrMlo ■ Iff '? S ' the " one month later 

obtaf ed™® absoIutel - v normal, though irregular, curve was 


Urine 



Fasting: EQ grams glucose 
i hour after 
1 hour after. ... 

1^ hours after 



j Sugar 

i j 

J Sugar [ 

tceto-'e 

tRotberul 


* Per cent. 

P* r cent. 



0115 

slight truce 

very -light 

- 

- • 0.C87 

. r trace 

trace 

slight truce 


* 0.137 

15 | 

0 


... / 0.077 

slight truce 1 

0 
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It is probable that the first slightly abnormal curve was 
the result of the previous carbohydrate starvation, which 
produces per se a diabetic' type of curve in a normal individual. 

♦ ' Case III 

Mrs. P. This woman had complained to her doctor of thirst 
ana polyuria, and on examination large quantities of sugar 
were found, and a diet of about 100 grams carbohydrate a day 
was prescribed. After some weeks the thirst and polyuria 
improved, but the glycosuria' persisted and a blood sugar 
curve was carried out. 


tinued, and as a normal blood sugar level continued for three' 
days a full diet was prescribed. (It is of interest that a 
strongly positive Kothera’s test for ketone bodies was obtained 
on this patient for two or three days after insulin was omitted, 
but never at any other time.} After a week of full diet a 
blood sugar curve gave the following result. 




! Urine 

Time 




Sugar 

| Sugar 

Ketones 

1 


Time 


Urine 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Ke to lies 

Fasting : 50 grams glucose 



Per cent. 
0.131 

-r 

0 

* hour after 


** 

0. 67 

+ 

0 

1 bour-af.er 



0.155 

+ 

0 

hours after 



0.0'.€ 

+ 

0 

2 hours after 


... 

0.°37 

+ 

0 


Fasting : 50 grams glucose * 

Per cent. 
0X98 

Per cent. 
5.2 

0 

i hour after ' 

0-123 

5.2 

0 

1 hour after 

0'151 

5.6 

0 

ij hiurs after . 

C.142 

6.4 

0 

2 hour, after „ 

0.142 

7.9 

0 

2u hours after 

0.115 

- 

0 


The patient was discharged on full diet and has remained 
perfectly well. Six months later the blood sugar curve never 
rose above 0.12 per cent. 


This curve was taken to be abnormal on the strength of the 
lasting level. No reference was made to the renal glycosuria, 
but shortly afterwards the patient was referred to the diabetic 
clinic at King’s College Hospital for treatment. When first 
.seen her blood sugar was 0.1 per cent., and her urine con- 
tained about 2 per cent, of sugar. Full diet was prescribed, 
and a few days later a blood sugar curve was obtained (sec 
below), which showed a response to glucose approaching the 
" lag storage " type, with an unusually low threshold. The 
patient was discharged on full diet, and has since been 
untroubled by symptoms. 


Time 



Urine 


Sugar 

Sugar 

Ketones 

Tasting: 50 grams glucose 



Per cent 
0.097 

per cent. 

3 

0 

i hour after 


0.200 ‘ 

3 

0 

1 hour after 


0.163 

3 

0 

li hours after 


0.089 

3 

0 

2 hours after 


0.036 

2 

0 

2l hours after 



0.089 

3 

0 


Case IV 

Miss C., aged 24, a nurse in a provincial hospital, was dis- 
covered, during a routine examination, to have sugar in her 
urine. The test was repeated and diet prescribed. Later a 
blood sugar curve was done: 


Time 

Blood Sugar ] 

Urine Sugar 

' 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Fasting: 50 grams glucose 

0.1C0 

1.8 

X hour after _ 

0.20J 

4.0 

2 hours after 

0.1 80 

50 


Here again the renal element was neglected, and the curve 
was taken to be abnormal because the effect of a period of 
previous carbohydrate restriction was neglected (see Case II). 
Treatment for diabetes was recommended, and a month later 
insulin was felt to be necessary*, as the glycosuria persisted. 
Small doses were given at first, but later— as the urine was 
never free from sugar— larger doses were thought to be neces- 
sary. and the girl was finally discharged on 20 units b.d. 
After a year of treatment, with continuous glycosuria^ and 
frequent ovprdoses of insulin, she was admitted to King’s 
College Hospital for investigation. Her diet, which had been 
55 grams carbohydrate a day, was raised to 100 grams, and 
34 units of insulin in the morning and 24 units in the evening 
were prescribed. H ‘■•as appreciated next day that a low 
renal threshold must be present, as a heavy glycosuria was 
found with low norma 1 b’ood sugars. Insulin was discon- 


Casc V 

Male, aged 31. This patient is a perfect example of how 
renal glycosuria may be confused with diabetes. Towards the 
end of a very hot summer he complained of lassitude, slight 
loss of weight, thirst, and irritation of the penis. His country 
practitioner -found over 5 per cent, of sugar in the urine. 
Treatment for diabetes was commenced without a blood sugar 
estimation. Starvation did not remove \the glycosuria, and 
the patient was referred to one of us as a severe diabetic for 
insulin treatment. The urine was found to contain 3 per cent, 
of glucose and a high excretion of ketone bodies (strongly 
positive FeCl test), but the first blood sugar estimation gave 
a low normal figure of 0 082 per cent^, and at this figure 
2.5 per cent, of glucose was excreted. After two days' very 
lull diet the following blood and urinary figures were obtained 
after 50 grams of glucose. * * 


Time 

BPod 

Sugar 

Urine’ 

Sugar 

Ketones 


Per cent 

Per cent. 


Fasting: 50 grams glncose 

•0X85 

2.5 


S hour after 

0161 

I - - 




\ 9 8 



1 hour after 

0.166 

) 


No 






lh hours after 

0.150 

) 





7.1 



2 hours after 

0.093 

1 



The slight delay in the return to the fasting level, caused 
presumably by recent ketosis from dieting, was neglected in 
view of the otherwise normal curve. Full diet was prescribed, 
and perfect health has been maintained for five years, in spite 
of heavy and permanent glycosuria. The previous slight irri- 
tation of the penis has been prevented by frequent cleansing. 

Discussion 

Little discussion is necessary. All five cases illustrate 
very well the difficulties that may arise if the possibility 
of a low leak point is not considered in every case of 
glycosuria without typical symptoms of diabetes. Cases 
II and IV show the advisability of prescribing full diet for 
some days before a diagnostic blood sugar curve is done, 
and Cases III and V the dangers of treating diabetics with- 
out adequate blood sugar control. Even without blood 
sugars, suspicion should have been aroused in these cases, 
for glycosuria without symptoms and without acetonuria 
in a young adult is always suggestive of renal glycosuria, 
and is seldom found in diabetes metlitus. 

Summary 

Fix'e cases of renal glycosuria are described wnich, or 
various reasons, had been diagnosed as diabetes melhtrs. 
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A CASE OF ACUTE BILATERAL MASTOIDITIS 


HERBERT V. O’SHEA, M.D., M.Ch., D.E.O. 

ASSISTANT SURGEON, MlTROVOUT KN E.VR. NOSC. AND THROAT HOSPITAL ] 
SENIOR SURGFOS TO THE INVALID CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
FUISTOW ; ASSISTANT WRIST TO THE LONDON v 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


The following case -of bilateral acute mastoiditis, compli 
eating acute fronto-maxillary sinusitis due to the Strepto- 
coccus kaemoly ficus, is, I think/ worthy of publication 
because recovery' ensued in spite of the fact that, in 
addition to the above complications, the infection spread 
to the base of the left lung and "the wrist-joint of the 
same side. 

Case Report 

A married woman when eight months pregnant developed 
an ordinary cold. Being a strong, healthy person she gave 
little attention to this, which was considered a trivial matter ; 
nevertheless it left her with an irritable cough and a certain 
stuffiness of the nose. Three weeks later a septic spot 
developed on her chin ; this was eventually opened and 
had entirely healed before' labour set in. The latter was 
quite normal, and in due course the patient left the nursing- 
home. 

Almost from the beginning the patient complained of face- 
ache on the left side ; this grew worse and gradually spread 
until the entire left half of the face became very’ tender and 
could not bear pressure. The' temperature began to rise at 
mght, and the cough became more troublesome. On January 
16th, 1934, three weeks after the confinement, I was asked to 
see the patient. 

Examination 

Bus was coming from the left frontal and maxillary sinuses, 
the middle and inferior turbinal bones on the same side were 
swollen and inflamed. Acute inflammation of both sinuses 


... ..wuu, uuiaimjjuuon ui Doin sinuses 

was diagnosed, and an exploratory puncture of the left i 
maxdlary antrum was made under nitrous oxide anaesthesia, i 
found the sinus full of thick, foul-smelling pus. I ordered ! 
menthol inhalations and hot fomentations for the frontal con- 1 
dition, and when I saw the patient two days later the pain 
and tenderness had considerably decreased. I again washed i 
out the antrum, which now contained thin, watery blood- 
stained pus. 1 

Operation on Right Ear 

n.m h t pa H, ent com P la j n «l of earache on the opposite side— 
namely, the right. Inspection of the drum showed attic 
suppuration. The membrane was inflamed and bulging in the 
upper part, while it was more or less normal in the lower 
Paracentesis was performed, and the patient was removed to 

h0m a ? S there ' ras marked Tenderness over the 
mastoid tip and I anticipated an extension of the diseas- 
into the bone itself. This proved to be correct for the ne5 
** « - - ^edematous ‘mrd 

». !££ls zrssjxzxz sans* 

through the meatus At « d the cavrt >' llra mcd 

antrostomy. “ of ,h e om 1 ** “ 

and sent for a pathological C ° UeCted 

ear had^mS' “ ° f th * ^ 

patient had had no XT owin“ m if mf0rmcd that «•* 
suddenly developed during the n1„ht %Vh,Ch had 

necessitated a hyjKxii'rmic iniectioS L the , . Ieft ear - This 
tion of the ear revealed acute Lv ° f mor P hmc - Examba- 
anees were exactl/siS^t ZVZTZZ ^ 
M'hen the disease started in the ri^ht 


It was then that X received the -following report from the 
pathologist. - 

Examination of Pus from Antrum 

The specimen was .much admixed with blood, but direct 
films showed the presence of some pus cells (polymorphs) in 
addition to the blood cells, and a number of Gram-positive 
micrococci, mostly Jn pairs, but some of them in chains, were 
also to be seen. Pure growths of- haemolytic streptococci of 
the pyogenes type have developed. 

Opinion. — A heavy infection with haemolytic streptococci 
of the pyogenes type is present. 

Mastoidectomy on Left Ear 

This report, together with the rapid spread of the disease to 
the other ear, indicated the seriousness of the case.' I per- 
formed a paracentesis on the left side that afternoon. Pas 
mixed with gas escaped under pressure, and the hisshig noise 
made by the latter as it -came away could be* heard by those 
around. A large dose of anti-streptococcal serum was -given 
at the same time. This was repeated on the following 
evening, and a third dose was administered three days 
later. 

On Januajyj23rd the patient’s condition was worse. There 
was marked tenderness over the left mastoid, and on the 
■following day l performed a mastoidectomy on the left ear. 
The condition found was similar to that on the right 
side, but much more 'advanced. The mucous lining of the 
mastoid cells had assumed a polvpoid appearance, and as 
each cavity was opened the diseased membrane shot ouf 
like peas from a pod. The tegmen was entirely eaten through, 
and watery pus bathed the dura. It was "necessary to expose a 
considerable area of -the meninges to rule out an extradural 
abscess. The lateral sinus and bulb were also laid bare. In 
this case the radical operation had to be performed as the 
structures in the tympanic cavity were destroyed; The 
post-aural incision was dosed and* the ear drained through 
the meatus. ° 

Immediately after the first operation it was noticed that the 
cough seemed to get worse. The sputum was blood-stained 
a ’ ,d con ‘amed pus. The report from the pathologist showed 
that the same organism, the haemoK-tic streptococcus wa* 
present Examujation of the -chest diklosed that the base oi 
the left lung was affected, but the disease tended to be 
localized. This cleared up ,n about a fortnight, and the 
patient appeared to be none the worse for it. When I saw 
her m the first instance the left wrist was very inflamed 

fnl ' Z Th T./ aS lo2 of™ 

After 'th^ 1 f0rKlrm had t° be kept in a slim; 
After the antrum was opened and drained this subsided 

at tiJZ q ° n0rma! ’ eXC6pt f ° r a little footing pain 

Convalescence was uneventful and recovery rapid The 

contain the haemolytic streptococcus' Tt J,* ^ fo ?° d to 
autogenous vaccine had been m^ri / -ws.only after an 

course of injections given that ‘the ZtZZZZZul 
patient now eniovs oerffv*f ~ » icareci up. The 

a slight diminution of hearing on’ the exce P tion o£ 

radical operation was ZfoZd JZ r Z' °° ''' hich the 
Whatever _ 35 P<™rmed, she sufr «ed no inconvenience 

A Blood count was twice made The - 

after the second operation was as f„u “^“cdiately 

per c.mm. ; leucocytes 10 160 Z ^ CeZfa ' 2 - 70 °.00b 
Cent, were pol^rpfi/ h l! ' of "hich SO per 

70 

thetic on both occasions ^ HadS ° n ad «ered the anies- 


• instance. 


thetic on both occasions. 

! Bu ft kI l0Sy I° £ a{d h ai° h Dr ■ |; !s , r "P°rts on the 

I Auckland Jones for them advice. ° S xby " l!!is and Mr. 
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THE RADIOLOGY OF LIVING ANATOMY* 

BY ' ' ' ' 

JAMES F. BRAILSFOKD, M.D. 
radiological demonstrator XN LIVING anatomy, university 
OI- BIRMINGHAM ; HONORARY RADIOLOGIST, THE QUEEN'S 
HOSPITAL AND THE ROYAL' CRIPPLES HOSPITALS, 
BIRMINGHAM 


Sir George Newman's speech at the opening of the Annual 
Congress of the British Institute of Radiology in 1932 
contained the following statement : 

When I was trained as a medical student, a great many 
years ago, I had to learn my anatomy on the dead body. 
But we may now, by means of x rays, learn in the ideal 
"aa ay (which we thought of in those far-off days as impossible 
to reach) of the anatomy of the living body ; ideal, because 
all the tissues of the human frame are diflerent in the dead 
body from what they are in the living. The x ray has, 
therefore, real weight in -the study of human anatomy, of 
anatomy, not as it lies in dust and ashes, but as a living 
entity, the crown and summit of nature, the greatest thing 
as far as we know that has been created, on this planet at 
all events, if not in the whole universe." 1 

Radiological study of the living body has contributed 
considerably to our knowledge, of anatomy, but such 
knowledge must be regarded as supplementary to that 
which can be obtained in the dissecting room only, it 
is dependent on the relative density of the tissues or 
organs and their contents to x rays, and is in fact a study 
of shadows. While in the case of radiographs of the 
bones or of the lungs detail of the delicate structure 
can be portrayed, in most cases we have to base our 
knowledge on the internal or external' contour of the 
organ. By the aid of substances of a lesser or greater 
density than the surrounding tissues we are able to show 
the outline of ' the interior of every' tubular viscus. 
Finally, by the aid of the fluorescent screen, the move- 
ments of the viscera and skeleton can be followed. 

Since radiology is now recognized as an essential method 
of examination, the extent and usefulness of which in- 
creases with improved technique each week, it becomes 
imperative for the medical student to appreciate the 
radiographic appearance of the normal anatomy. Unless 
the student or clinician has made himself familiar with 
the radiographic appearances, no matter how intimate 
his knowledge of dissecting room or surgical anatomy 
may be, he will be liable seriously to misinterpret the 
shadow's produced by x rays. It is not suggested that 
the student should have an extensive course in radiology 
added to the already crammed curriculum. That it would 
have to be an extensive course if the whole subject were 
taught becomes obvious when we see how radiology has 
spread its tentacles into every branch of clinical medicine. 
So vast is the data already collected, and so rapidly are 
further advances being made, that it is certain radio- 
logists of the future will have to specialize in the study 
of one system only if progress is to continue. 

Radiology of the living anatomy may be learnt from : 
(1) radiographs taken in standard positions of patients 
of known age and sex ; (2) serial radiographs taken at 
intervals of fractions of a second, minutes, days, weeks, 
or months to show development ; (3) fluoroscopic exam- 
ination ; (4) cine-radiography. The student must first 
confine himself to a study of radiographs of normal 
structures at different age periods from infancy to old 
age, taken in standard positions. The variations to be 
seen in these, of the skeletal system alone, will indicate 
the extent of the knowledge required for correct inter- 
pretation. In no part are the variations of form more 
apparent than in th e skull, in whic h we never see the 

* Abstract of paper read to the Rugby arid District Medical 
Society, and illustrated throughout by lantern slides. 


same radiographic appearance in two individuals, a factor 
which would be infallible for criminal records. 

Obviously it will be impossible to give a very extensive 
account of the variations met with, and I shall confine 
myself to a demonstration of a few of the radiographic 
appearances of normal structures which have led to serious 
misinterpretation. - 

! * - 

Radiography of the Skull 

Radiographs of the skull must be taken With the central 
ray in the sagittal plane ; the slightest obliquity of the 
skull respective to the central ray may result in the 
production of a radiograph in which the dense structure 
of the base obscures the normal accessory sinuses on one 
side, and this may lead to 'the error of diagnosing that 
the sinus is occluded. The dense shadow of the petrous 
portion of the temporal' bone may be projected through 
the plane of the antrum, and its straight upper surface 
may be misinterpreted as a fluid level. The most serious 
results have followed the misinterpretation of shadows of 
pathological processes of the maxilla and mandible as 
the normal maxillary antrum or foramina. Examples 
have been published of septic foci which have been so 
missed in spite of repeated ;r-ray examinations, and in 
some instances • the health of the patients has been 
seriously affected. 

An unusual instance of misinterpretation of the normal was 
submitted to me three years ago. A child with a swelling 
at the angle of the mandible was >-rayed, and the radiograph 
was misinterpreted as showing a sarcoma. A surgeon* was 
consulted, and resection of the involved bone was decided 
upon. Immediately before the operation the surgeon asked 
me if I could give him an indication of the boundary of the 
tumour, so that he Could gauge what length of bone he must 
remove from the crest of' the ilium to form a graft. It was 
demonstrated to him that the radiograph showed normal 
structures only ; the shadow of the hyoid bone, which was 
projected against the mandible, had been taken for that of 
a sarcoma. It was discovered a few days later that the 
swelling was due to mumps. 

When I was recently confronted by a dental surgeon’s 
misinterpretation of the shadow' of the pharynx as an 
abscess cavity with a sinus (the shadow due to the 
epiglottis) tracking forwards, I realized how necessary 
it was for the individual using x rays to learn the radio- 
logical anatomy of the normal before attempting to inter- 
pret pathology. 

The Thorax * , 

When radiographs of the thorax in inspiration and 
expiration are carefully compared it becomes apparent 
at once that radiographs must always be made in the 
same phase of respiration if they are to be compared one 
with the other. Radiographs of the thorax also indicate 
another important feature — namely, that those structures 
which are in close contact with the radiographic film 
appear denser than the surrounding tissues (owing to the 
fact that this area is, in this way, screened from secondary 
radiation), and often show a fairly well defined periphery. 
The significance of this fact -is illustrated in the following 
case. 

A patient was radiographed at a tuberculosis clinic, and a 
diagnosis of bilateral spontaneous pneumothorax was made. 
Later, when my opinion was sought, I suggested that further 
radiographs ‘should be taken: one with reduced pressure 
against the breasts, and another with the film barely touching 
the patient. These proved that the abnormal shadows were 
due to the contact cutting out secondary radiations and 
consequently reducing the density of the protected part. 

Contact of the male genital organs with the fdm 
results in the appearance of well-defined opacities on 
the radiograph, and these shadows have been misinter- 
preted as stones. Irregular calcification in the thyroid* 
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cricoid, and costal cartilages also results in the appearance 
of opacities on the radiograph, which have been misinter- 
preted as evidence of tuberculosis, or, in the case o - e 
lower costal cartilages, of stones in the gall-bladder or 
kidney. It is not unusual to hear that the normal 
appearance of the acromio-clavicular joint has been mis- 
interpreted as showing a fracture.. The importance of 
adopting standard positions in which the whole of the 
structure can be projected on the radiograph is illustrated 
by radiographs of the wrist or hip-joint, in which severe 
fractures may be masked by the overlapping of shadows 
of other structures. 

Alimentary Cana! 

Little can be learnt of the anatomy of the alimentary 
canal by the plain radiograph.- The lumen of the 
structures must be filled with some media, the density 
of which is less or more than that of the surrounding 
structures. It is the common practice to use a dense 
medium, such as barium. It is essential, however, before 
an opaque medium is introduced into any part of the 
body that a preliminary radiographic examination should 
be made, so as to be quite sure that no abnormal shadows 
exist which might be completely obscured by . the opaque 
material. The essential part of the examination of the 
alimentary- canal involves fluoroscopy, of which a brief 
account is given later. The gall-bladder can be visualized 
by absorption or injection into the portal circulation of 
such substances as sodium tetraiodophenolphthalein, 
which, being excreted by the liver in the bile, make the 
latter denser than the surrounding structures, it can 
therefore be shown on the radiograph. In this examina- 
tion we are dependent in some cases on so-called negative 
shadows— that is, gall-stones less in density than the dye- 
containing bile. Such negative shadows may be simulated 
by the shadows of hubbies of gas in the duodenum being 
projected into the gall-bladder shadow. 

Serial Radiographs 

A single radiographic examination may, in health or 
disease, demonstrate clearly the outline of the structures 
under observation, hut more information of the structures 
can be obtained by taking a series of radiographs with 
an interval of time (depending upon the nature of the 
examination! between each. If we are studying the move 
ments of the heart, stomach, or small intestine, the 
interval between each radiograph must be very short, 
but if we are concerned with the development of the 
skeleton an interval of a month would suffice. The 
influence of sex, food, medications, ill-health, arid endo- 
crine disorders in the growth of the skeleton can he 
determined in this way. In the study- of pathology 
this method of examination is invaluable, and provides 
evidence which cannot otherwise be obtained. Too often 
further radiography is neglected if the first examination 
has not revealed any abnormality. 


Fluoroscopic Examination 

Wien the student has made himself familiar with th‘ 
radiographic appearance of the normal anatomy- he will 
be in a position to appreciate the more quickly- the 
shadows projected on the fluorescent screen. The time 
allowed for screen examination is necessarily limited, 
owing to the danger of exposure of the operator and 
patient to the x rays. The interest shown by- students 
in the screen examination of their colleagues irr sufficient 
testimony of the value of this method for bringing further 
stimulation to the study of anatomy. 

Many of the features learnt from'a study- of radiographs 
will be readily noted by- the student during the screeninv 
but it is the observation of movement of the viscera and 
their contents which excites the greatest interest. Such 


examinations teach the student the position of the viscera 
in the erect, supine, or prone position. The movements 
of opaque meals through- the alimentary canal produce a 
living picture, which is of the greatest contrast to that 
exhibited in the' dissecting room, and cannot fail to 
impress him. 

Cine-radiography 

The very limited time permissible during screening, 
and the limited area which the observer can watch, make 
this method of demonstration by no means ideal for 
teaching purposes. What we need is a carefully edited 
cine-radiographic film study of the viscera, an ideal which 
we are rapidly- approaching. The desirability of tins 
method of demonstration was recognized by- Dr. John 
MacIntyre ol Glasgow as early- as 1S96 — that is, a lew- 
months after Rontgen had discovered x rays. He ex- 
hibited a cine-radiograph film 40 feet in_ length, showing 
the movements of the bones of a frog's leg, to a meeting 
of the Glasgow Philosophical Society- in that year. In the 
Archives of Skiagraphy of April, 1S97, he described his 
experiments with direct and indirect cine-radiography. 
This pioneer work has been followed up by other workers 
in different countries. , 

In this country Dr. Russell Rey-nolds contributed a 
paper in 1925 describing his experiments -with indirect 
cine-radiography. (Since writing this Dr. Russell Reynolds 
has informed me that he has continued his experiments 
and now has a reliable technique which is relatively 
inexpensive.) More recently Robert Janker at Bonn 
advanced the method to such an extent that we reason- 
ably expect soon to use cine-radiography in teaching the 
radiology- of 1 tiring anatomy. Briefly the two methods 
are as follows. 

Direct Cine-radiography. — The patient is placed in front 
of an x-ray tube and against a leaded screen containing 
a window opposite the area to be radiographed. Behind 
the screen a large roll film of the necessary- size is fixed 
on rollers, and the timing of exposure so devised that at 
least sixteen exposures per second can be made on the 
rapidly changing film surface. From the film obtained 
reduced films, capable of fitting into a cine-projector, 
would have to be made. The large contact films permit 
one to study- the changes in form perhaps rather better 
than the small films obtained in the indirect method, 
but the cost is very- considerable, and while the method 
may be used for the production of standard teaching films 
it can never come into general use in radiographic exam- 
ination. Simpler devices have been mads which enable 
us to take a dozen or more exposures within a short time, 
and these are useful in the examination of the stomach 
and duodenum. A modification of this direct method for 
recording the movements of the heart was described bv 
Robert Knox in 1925. 

The Indirect iSfethod. — This method depends on a cine- 
photographic record of the images produced on the 
fluorescent screen. The screen image must be sharply- 
defined, and there must be no afterglow. By this method 
Janker bus been able to make cine-radiographic films 
which are little inferior to those obtained by the direct 
method but at a trifle of the cost. The intervals between 
each exposure will determine the rapidity (when shown 
m the cine-projector) of the movements of the structures 
examined. We may compare the cine-pbotograpbv of 
growing flowers — in which there may be an interval of 
several hours or days between each exposure, but when 
projected the growth, which has taken several weeks 
and which was imperceptible to the eye, is completed in 
a few minutes— with the cine-photography- of the horse- 
race during which many exposures per second are made 

bat when nmiprfM of . ' 


bat when projected at' the normal film rate apprar as 
a slow-motion picture in which even the muscular con- 
tractions can b~ followed. 
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Both these methods may be applied to cine-radiography 
of the human body, and should solve many of the 
problems of visceral movement. The movements of. the 
heart in diastole and systole during expiration and inspira- 
tion could be so analysed. The peristalsis of the alimen- 
tary canal could be determined with greater accuracy 
and films obtained which would be preferable to fluoro- 
scopic screen demonstration for the teaching of students. 
By this means the movements of joints can be studied 
better than in any other way. Two years ago Professor 
Lockhart, Fowler, and I conspired together to show the 
movements of the spine. Our efforts are to be seen in 
Film No. 238 of the Kodak Medical Film Library. We 
determined, in this manner, that extension of the spine 
is greater than flexion, and that the greatest range of 
movement takes place in the lumbar area, the least in 
the dorsal. This was demonstrated in a girl who was 
able to bend backwards and place her head between her 
thighs. The extraordinary mobility of the lumbo-sacral 
joint was also demonstrated. In a woman, aged 34, I 
showed that, while with flexion of the spine the anterior 
surface of the sacrum formed an angle of 170 degrees, 
with the line of the anterior surface of the lumbar 
vertebrae with extension the* angle bad been diminished 
to 100 degrees. 


Clinical Memoranda 


TREATMENT OF PANCREATIC CYSTS 
I recently published 1 an account of a case in which, in 
a male patient, I successfully anastomosed a persisting 
sinus, . following external drainage of a pancreatic cyst, 
with the anterior surface of the stomach. This operation 
was rendered necessary on account of the excoriation of 
the skin of the anterior abdominal wall by the active 
pancreatic fluid discharging from the sinus. The result 
was so satisfactory that when I encountered my next 
case I decided to make an anastomosis between the cyst 
and the stomach at the first operation, -and so save the 
patient several weeks or even months of discomfort 
resulting from that constant discharge of irritating fluid 
over- the abdominal wall which invariably follows 
external drainage. The result exceeded my expectations. 
The abdominal incision healed by first intention, and 
the patient left hospital in three weeks. She has been 
seen several times since, and on October oOth, 1933, she 
was examined clinically and by radiography, but no sign 
of the cyst could be made out. 

A woman, aged 50, was admitted into the Cardiff Royal 
Infirmary with a history of intermittent attacks of indigestion 
for four to five years. On July Ilth, 1933, she had sudden 
severe pain in the upper abdomen lasting from two to three 
days. Examination revealed a large tense swelling in the 
upper abdomen, with the stomach and transverse colon 
running across its anterior surface. 

The abdomen was opened through a right paramedian 
incision, and the cyst exposed by a two-inch incision in the 
gastrocolic omentum. An incision half an inch long was made 
in the cyst, and a catheter quickly introduced and secured 
bv a purse-string suture previously inserted. The cyst was 
emptied and repeatedly washed with saline, through the 
catheter. The fluid first drained from the cyst contained 
altered blood from a recent haemorrhage, and this may 
have accounted for the severe attack of pain on July Ilth. 
The catheter was then removed and the anastomosis made 
between the cyst and the anterior surface of the stomach 
near the greater curvature. A clamp was used on the 
stomach, but not on the cyst. The actual operation was 
performed in the same way as a gastro-enterostomy To 
£oid the possibility of obhterating the openmg dunng fte 

suturing two devices were employed. (1) the su tures were 
i British Medical Journal, April 15th, 1933. 


interrupted in three or four places ; and (2) a piece of rubber 
tubing one inch long and a quarter of an incli in diameter was 
inserted into the two openings, after putting in the posterior 
halves of the sutures. When the sutures were. completed the 
tube was pusht-d into the stomach. The abdomen was dosed 
without drainage. - 

As the posterior surface of the stomach is adherent either 
to a true or to a pseudo-cyst of the pancreas, it might be _ 
suggested that’ it would be easier to make an opening in the 
stomach anteriorly, and then to make a stab opening through 
the adherent walls of the stomach and cyst. The same pro- 
cedure might be carried out in the opposite direction after 
opening the cyst. There are, however, at least two 
theoretical objections to these modifications of the operation 
actually performed: (1) the stomach contents might enter 
the cyst and possibly give rise to complications ; and (2) they 
resemble a perforation of the gastric ulcer into the lesser sac 
too closely to be undertaken without serious consideration, 
in view of the apparent safety of an anterior anastomosis. 

I am indebted to Dr. Owen Rhys, radiologist to the Royal 
Infirmary, for the taking of the radiographs. 

D. J. Harries, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon, Cardiff Royal Infirmary. 


INJURY TO THE CERVICAL REGION 
The following case of injury to the cervical region 
presents some unusual features. 

A man aged 24 was brought into hospital at 11.45 p.m. 
on August 30th, 1933, having been run into by a motor 
cyclist about half an hour earlier while helping to mend 
a puncture, his own machine lying dose by. He landed with 
the three machines on top of him. There was no loss of 
consciousness, and the only apparent injury was a compound 
fracture of the right tibia and fibula, and some bruising of 
tiie left arm. The actual wound was half an inch long, and 
was bleeding freely ; this ivas dressed, and the patient was 
put to bed with his leg on a back splint. The following day 
his general condition was good, but his temperature was 
101 .6° F. He said he felt well. He had no headache, his 
pupils were equal and reacted briskly to light, the tendon - 
reflexes of his arms were present and equal, and those ot 
his left leg were normal. The condition of his leg was quite 
satisfactory, and a stitch was put in the wound. 

On September 1st, having slept well, he ate a good 
b-eakfast and appeared quite fit, except that his temperature 
u'as 100. 4°. At about 10.30 a.m. he became strange in his 
manner. He answered questions as though not quite sure 
of what was being said, and he was found sitting in bed 
hanging his sound leg over the side. His expression appeared 
vacant. He said lie had no pain or headache. His face was 
very flushed ; his pupils were equal and reacted briskly to 
light, but were moderately dilated. By 12 noon he was only 
semi-conscious, and was incontinent of urine ; by 2 p.m., tlurty- 
nine hours after the accident,.he was quite unconscious, lying 
on lfis hack with his arms flexed across his chest. At 7 p.m. 
a crop of petechial haemorrhages was first noticed, symmetric- 
ally- distributed on both shoulders, from first below the 
clavicle in front to the spine of the scapula- behind, just 
encroaching on the upper arm ; there was also “superficial 
haematoma spreading up the back o£ the neck to the occiput. 
The patient was su eating proiusely on his face and neck , 
his temperature was 100.8°, his respirations stertorous and 
increased to 30, and his pulse 120, with volume and tension 
good Ho was incontinent of urine, his bladder not being 
distended He could not be roused, but he would take 
drinks. He was still lying with his arms flexed across his 

Cl On September 2nd he did not seem to be so deeply 
comatose. His breathing had been Cbcyne-Stokes m 
character at times during the night, but was now 
again though stertorous. There were a few more f t 
haemorrhages, still limited to the same area; them » 
stiffness of the neck. The following day his condition ^ 
much the same. A lumbar puncture was performed, ^ 
fluid being quite clear and under .normal press • 
September 5th his general condition was much weak - ^ 

would cmlv drink at times, and was obviously d>i „• 
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further lumbar puncture was performed ; the pressure of the 
fluid was slightly increased, and the analysis was. to l 
protein, 45 mg. ; total cells, 30 to 35 per c.tnm. ; dextrose 
content normal ; culture sterile. The patient died on 
September 6th, seven days after the accident, having been 
unconscious for five and a half days. 

A post-mortem examination showed the' following: abdo- 
minal organs and heart norma! : lungs congested ; brain 
normal, no -haemorrhage into its substance, and no extra- 
dural haemorrhage. It was noticed that the dura bulged 
just where the brain stem entered the cervical canal. On 
further investigation a blood clot was found between the 
bone and the dura mater in the upper cervical region 
laterally, not extending to the base of the shall. The lower 
limit was not investigated. The cervical vertebrae were 
exposed posteriorly, but no gross fracture was seen. The 
fracture of the leg bones' was quite healthy. The interesting 
features of this case were: the petechial rash, sweating, tem- 
perature, and unconsciousness. 

Cause of Death 

The anatomy of the region may help to show the cause 
of death. The vertebral arteries run up one on each side 
of the vertebral foramina from the sixth cervical to the 
axis. They then turn upwards to the foramiua in the 
atlas. After passing through these they run backwards, 
piercing the posterior occipito-atlantoid ligaments and 
the dura mater to enter the cranium through the foramen 
magnum. In the vertebral foramina they are surrounded 
by a plexus - of veins and branches of the sympathetic, 
and lie in front of the cervical nerves. The lateral spinal 
branches run through the intervertebral foramina into the 
vertebral canal and divide into {a) spinal branches 
ramifying on the backs of the vertebral bodies, and 
(6) medullary' branches to the cord and membranes. The 
dura mater of the cervical canal is loosely adherent to 
the bony wall by areola tissue, and is not so firmly 
attached as inside the cranium. The position in which 
the patient lay with his arms flexed across his chest 
points to irritation of the sixth cervical nerve. The blood 
clot was seen at the level of the first cervical nerve, and 
so presumably extended down from Cl to Cfi. The 
petechial rash, occurring in the cutaneous distribution of 
C3 and C4, was probably due to irritation of these nerve 
roots, and this phenomenon has been observed in "com- 
pression of the cervical cord. The sweating was mainly 
confined to the face and neck, and the pupils were 
moderately dilated ; both were due to irritation of the 
cervical sympathetic. 

Hyperpyrexia is krtown to occur in fractures and 
fracture dislocation of the cervical Tegion. This is far 
removed from the recognized heat-regulating centre of 
the corpus striatum and the pons, and is also too low 
for the medulla to play any part in its production. An 
animal from which the sympathetics in the neck have 
been removed is unable to adapt itself to changes of 
temperature, so that irritation of the cervical sympathetic 
may have been the cause of the pyrexia. The only 
explanation I can offer of the cause of the mental changes 
and of the unconsciousness, which were present for six 
days before death, is that the vertebral arteries themselves 
were compressed by the haematoma either in the atlanto- 
occipital ligaments or within the cervical canal, giving 
rise to cerebral anaemia. 6 

Death was due to haemorrhage from a medullary or 
spinal branch of the vertebral artery compressing the 
spinal cord above C4 and so paralysing the phrenic 
nerves. r 
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Reviews 


THE ANAEMIAS SURVEYED 
Dr. Janet Vaughan describes her book on The /limennas 
as an attempt to review the present position of knowledge 
as regards anaemia. She has been fortunate in having 
the assistance of Professor H. M. Turnbull, who has 
written the descriptions of the" normal and pathological 
anatomy of blood formation. Only those who have 
essayed a similar task will appreciate the amonnt of 
study, of thought, and of personal research which have 
gone to the making of this short book. It is a compact, 
critical, and up-to-date survey, ■; which will be welcomed 
by the large and increasing number of workers who are 
interested in the advancement of knowledge in diseases 
of the blood. 

In the bibliography reference is made to between three 
and four hundred papers, the great majority - of which 
have appeared during the last ten years. This has been 
-a period of revolutionary change in haematology, but 
though there may - be disagreement about details, there 
will be general agreement with the main plan sketched 
out by Dr. Vaughan. In the opening chapter . normal 
erythropoiesis is discussed, and the normal values of red 
cells and haemoglobin and ether haematological data are 
summarized, special attention being paid to the size and 
' haemoglobin content of the red cells: The anaemias are 
then classified into (1) the dyshaemopoietic anaemias due 
to failure on abnormality in blood production, (2) the 
post-haemorrhagic anaemias due to abnormal loss of 
blood, and (3) the haemolytic anaemias due to excessive, 
destruction of blood in the organism. In the large section 
ct the bock devoted to the analysis and description cf 
the anaemias due to deficiency - of substances essential to 
the nutrition of the bone marrow we traverse what has 
now become familiar ground. Less familiar, and for that 
reason perhaps less convincing, are the suggestions that 
the severe anaemia sometimes associated with metastases 
in the bone marrow- may be a deficiency - anaemia, the" 
cancer depriving the haemopoietic cells of necessary food 
factors ; or that acholuric familial jaundice may - be due 
primarily to some disturbance in the metabolism cr 
nutrition of the red cells. 

The bock is not intended to be a primer on haemato- 
logy - , and conditions such as leukaemia and the haemor- 
rhagic states are discussed only in so far as they involve 
the erythron. It is a monograph for the research worker, 
the pathologist, and the consultant physician, who will 
find in it a mine of carefully documented information, 
which is presented clearly and interestingly, and which 
cannot fail to stimulate haematological research. ' 
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Essays on Chronic and Familial Syphilis,'- by Griffit; 
Evans, should cause a considerable flutter in medica 
dovecotes, for the author has the courage to tell us tba 
we are constantly missing the diagnosis of syphilis throw - ! 
being so hidebound and blind. He points out that th, 
disease is one of the lymphatic system first and last, am 
that consideration of this fact will explain many of thos- 
obscure signs 3n<1 s - rm ptoms which puzzle us so often aw 
which he ascribes to latent svphihs. 

. Starting on" the assumption that there is a cycle in th. 
— — the treponema pallidum, he considers that many 0 
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the so-called mcta- and para-syphilitic manifestations are 
due to the " granules',’’ and that latent 'syphilis is the 
cause of many chronic complaints, the diagnosis of which 
is frequently missed, and quotes as examples nervous 
dysphagia, basal congestion of the lungs, various forms of 
glossitis, and the “ chronic abdomen." The evidence that 
these- are attributable to syphilis is often weak, because 
the Wassermann reaction may be negative, the Treponema 
pallidum not demonstrable, and no pathognomonic lesions 
evident, but it is the therapeutic response which matters 
and which is of such importance to- the general 
practitioner. 

On the subject of the Wassermann reaction the author 
has some very' wise remarks to make : this test has become 
a " master " and not a " servant ” ; many people think 
a negative reaction excludes syphilis ; and " the diagnosis 
of syphilis is more often missed because a Wassermann 
reaction is negative than made because the reaction is 
positive." One way of approaching the problem of the 
diagnosis of latent syphilis is to observe the signs and 
symptoms in those who have it, and .to argue from these 
its presence in those who may have it. 

This little book is composed of matter that is largely of 
a highly controversial nature, and many of the opinions 
expressed are revolutionary ; but it is refreshing to read 
the work of a man who has evidently given much thought 
and obs'ervation to his subject. Not all that is written 
must be taken for " gospel ” — one might be led to believe 
that most of us are syphilized — for many of the arguments 
are rather unconvincing, while some of the deductions are 
made on what appear to he doubtful premisses. But at 
least we are given food for thought, and if a few bismutii 
injections or some mercury and potassium iodide will clear 
up the symptoms the practitioner will gain the gratitude 
of his patient, and if he fails he will have done no harm ; 
wc are not told much atout failures. The author, like 
the Russian Socialists, may be ahead of his time, hut 
perhaps he will help to lift some out of the “ slough of 
despond.” ___ 

ORAL SURGERY 

Professor Mead’s Oral Surgery 3 has been compiled as the 
complement of his treatise, Diesases oj the Mouth. 
That dealt with diagnosis ; this deals with the actual 
surgery. The book is intended for everyday dentists and 
for students, and very wisely the author limits himself 
almost entirely to the minor surgery of the mouth. 
(Most pertinently he notes in his preface that, strictly, 
there is no such thing as minor surgery.) 

At first sight, with its 1,000-odd pages and forty-seven 
chapters, it appears a formidable tome, and one wonders 
whether oral surgery, major and minor together, can 
possibly be stretched to such lengths. Apprehension on 
this score, however, soon vanishes ; indeed, one often 
wishes the author had been more expansive, for the. book 
is a record of wide experience by an acute observer. The 
first 300 pages are devoted to diagnosis, surgical anatomy, 
choice of anaesthetic, preoperative preparation, steriliza- 
tion (in this chapter the author points out that, since 
spores have no means of attaching themselves to any- 
thing scrubbing in running water may be relied on to 
remove them, while the actual vegetating organism is 
as easily killed as any other, organism) inflammation, 
surgical bacteriology, and kindred subjects. All are 
treated in a clear, practical fashion. The remaining >0 
pages deal with oral surgery proper and. with the excep- 
tion perhaps of cleft-lip and cleft-palate and bone- 
V tatting, with conditions any dentist in general practic 
be called upon to treat. It is interesting to note 
the" author’s qualified approval of such operations a s 
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replantations and apicectomy, and his not quite con- 
vincing defence of alveoleetomy. The chapter on removal 
of foreign bodies should be read by all who are likely 
to be called on to remove broken hypodermic needles 
from the jaws. That on fractures gives, we think, almost 
too hopeful a view of the fate of alveolar fragments 
carrying teeth. Necrosis receives but. short notice, though 
its precursor, acute osteomyelitis, is fully dealt with; 
and rightly so, since a necrotic termination may some- 
times be averted and often minimized. We agree with 
the author, that there is no, ground for incriminating 
extraction during the acute stage as a cause of subse- 
quent necrosis. He seems to imply that Staphylococcus 
pyogenes aureus is the most frequent causative organism, 
but this is contrary to our experience. 

The chapter on “ Periodontal Disease” gives a reasoned 
summary of the various methods of surgical treatment 
of this disease, with perhaps too little appreciation of the 
vis mcdicatrix naturae. In a note on osteomalacia Pro- 
fessor Mead states that there may be " a softening or dis- 
integration of tooth structure ’ ’ in this disease : it would 
be of great interest to have this observation confirmed. 
The explanation of the aetiology of protrusion of the 
mandible offered on page 753 seems to us very open to 
question, as also is the claim that syphilis and tetanus^ 
are the chief causes of macroglossia (page 49). Under 
the heading’" urinalysis ” we should like to see a notice 
of acetone. The illustrations are numerous and to the 
point, though there ate some (for example, on pages 493 
and 956) which seem to need more explanation. But this 
is a big work, and contains a large amount of valuable 
information. 

POISONOUS PLANTS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
The Toxicology of Plants in South Africa. Together with 
a Consideration of Poisonous Foodstuffs and Fungi, by 
Dr. Douw G. Steyn of the Onderstepoort Laboratories 
(Transvaal) gives a general review of stock poisoning an< 
i comprehensive account of the researches on this subject 
that have been prosecuted for many years at the 
Veterinary Institute at Onderstepoort. 

South Africa js afflicted with a wide variety of stock _ 
poisons, which constitute a serious problem in agriculture. 
One species alone is credited with the death of a million 
sheep L two years, while certain species of Seneca have 
made horse-breeding impossible in certain areas Con- 
sequently a large amount of time and money has be n 
devoted to the investigation of stock poisons. Fo un- 
ately these poisons are rarely the cause of human death 
or disease, but the extensive and elaborate toxicological 
investigations carried out at Onderstepoort have provided 
much ^formation of general interest to pharmacology 
and toxicology. For example, the powerful actions of 
ergot IClnuiccps purpurea) are familiar in human thera- 
peutics but it is interesting to learn that for practical 
Lrposcs all fungus-infected foodstuffs must be considered 
poisonous until the contrary has been proved, since it 
would appear that a host of unknown active principles 

are produced by other fungi. . 

The bulk of the volume is occupied by the botanical 
description of toxic plants, together with an account^ 
their effects. Some of these actions are of much genera 
interest. Thus there are instances of delayed P 0IS0 "'"8’ 
such as stagger-weed, which gives rise to ■ s>™P t0 ™ 
after a latent period of three to eight weeks. Some plants 
are noteworthy because they induce photo-sens.bzatmm 
Another' plant, when eaten by pregnant goats, cause 
alopecia in the k ids, but when given dm ectiy_tonewb__, 

- 'the Toxicol oer South A 0. 

jm (Pp. xu + €31 ; 13 d figures. £2 7s. 6d.) 
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kids it does not produce poisoning. Perusal of the book 
reveals a most, remarkable variety of toxic actions. 
Though he is particularly concerned with South African 
stock poisonings, the author has made a general review of , 
the literature, and provides a bibliography of some twenty- 
eight pages. The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the get-up of the volume, and in particular on the 
excellence of the numerous illustrations. 


ESSAYS OK SURGICAL TECHNIQUE 
Henry Delageniere was bom in Paris in 1S5S. He 
came from an old Protestant family, and was a direct 
descendant of Pierre de la Geliere, a friend of Ambroise 
Pare and Admiral de Coligny. After a brilliant career 
in Paris, where he was the house-surgeon of Lucas 
Championniere and of Terrier, he boldly left Paris and 
settled down at Mans. It was at the instigation of 
Terrier that he decided to develop in the French provinces 
a centre for the study of aseptic surgery, which was then 
in its infancy, and in that development Terrier himself 
showed very practical interest. 

The volume, entitled Cinguante Techniques Chirur- 
gicalesj records the personal observations of a surgeon 
of brilliant originality, who entered surgery at the com- 
mencement of a new technique, to become, ultimately, 
one of its greatest masters. It consists of a series of 
studies which range over the whole cf surgery, from 
gastrectomy to the transplantation of the ureters, and 
from Caesarean section to suture of a fractured patella. 
In every case the problem is attacked from an original 
standpoint, and there is evident in every instance the 
vast experience of a master of his art. ‘ Almost everv 
Study is well illustrated, and the quality of the illustra- 
tions and the minute care with which ’ technical details 
are elaborated show an appreciation of technique for its 
own sake which to-day, is only too rare. 

It is not to be expected that one should agree with all 
the methods described, but we venture to think that there 
is no surgeon so experienced that he will not learn some- 
thing from a perusal of every single one of these studies 
To the experienced surgeon who wishes to improve his 
technique we would most strongly recommend it as one 
of the most stimulating series of essays we have met for 
some time- 


DINOSAURS AND THEIR DISEASES 

The story of the dinosaurs, so far as it is known 
present, has been excellently told by Dr \V 

"' h ° is t m * mber ° f the logical staff of 1 
British Museum. No doubt the interest which the put 
' takin S in th = Possible survival of Mesozoic monst 
- > have suggested the appearance of the work hut t 
purpose served is. certainly not ephemeral. Dinosa, 
bc 0 an to appear in the world at the beginning of t 

anT Z l 0 ft C cr S flo 0nda v’ ) peri0d ’ S ° me 1S0 mUlion veare a- 
mid after flourishing in all parts of the world ‘ 

that which attributes the i t”' faWUri 

%^l SCMiTe - Pans: c 

Murb'^ fT™- E^Stantonf PhD Vrse" iTS Ex! " 
Marta and Co. . 934 . (Pp. 33 : 


undergo structural and physiological adaptation to 
changes in environment. The bigger dinosaurs bad a body 
as large as that of an elephant, but their brains were.no 
greater in size than that of a kitten. Possibly a fuller 
understanding of the part played by hormones in the 
evolution of new forms of life will explain certain aspects 
of the great dinosaur tragedy which are now obscure to 
us. Dr. Swinton devotes a chapter to the bone diseases 
of the dinosaurs, drawing on the descriptions of patho- 
logical specimens published by Dr. Roy Moodie, as well 
as upon his own observations. 


Notes on Books 

Manometric Methods, 7 by Dr. Malcolm Ddcon, is a 
short, laboratory handbook giving precise details of the 
methods devised for the measurement of cell respiration.' 
Sir F. Gowland Hopkins, in a foreword, points out the 
significance of the results that have been attained from 
the development, by Warburg and others, of 'methods for 
measuring the respiration of micro-organisms and of small 
pieces of tissue. These delicate micro-methods have pro-- 
vided results of great importance in an exceptionally wide 
field, for the}- are used by biochemists, physiologists,’ 
bacteriologists, pathologists, anti zoologists. ' The dis- 
advantage of these methods is that the results are value- 
less unless scrupulous attention is paid to technical details. 
Dr. Dixon has a large experience in the use of micro- 
manometric methods, and his handbook provides an' 
excellent guide for those wishing to master this difficult 
technique, and it will be of great value to research 
workers in many fields of experimental science. 


Ur. 1 TNEV, 


** a recognized writer on haematology, ha.*, 
summarized in a clearly written “pocket-monograph” 
modern knowledge in Blood Diseases in General Practice ' 
The forms of anaemia, especially those in the young 
have recently been so elaborated that the general practi- 
tioner will find this a useful guide not only in explaining 
the new nomenclature but also in employing suitable 
treatment. As an example of the up-to-date character 
ti t! SmaI1 2' oIu “ s attention may be specially drawn 
lastch pt C .° Unt Hnd treatmerit of agranulocytosis in the 


personal factors in Chroni 
Alcoholism which forms the third instalment of th» »eri ( 

day among the various classes of society in r»L K n 

m alcoholism in Germany are°the cinem^ “a declw 
athletics. With reArd tn TZ , cule , m f and interest i> 
responsible for alcoholism Dr P Potafsch 1 W ^ ch ar ' 
statistics for the Charire Hv,- °„ 1S . 1 Dn ngs fonvarr 
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subjects have some form o? r>5 , yf' f , chronlc alcoholii 
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tory workers in all parts of the world have come to regard 
Langeron’s handbook of microscopical technique as an 
indispensable reference book, in which one is very likely 
to find the odd little bit of information which one has 
searched for through other books in vain. 

We have received the fifth volume (1933) of the Annals 
of the Clinic for Mental and Nervous Diseases of the Royal 
University of Palermo,' 1 an institutjon under the direction 
of Professor Colella Rosolino, which has recently acquired 
new and larger accommodation after an existence of some 
thirty years. The compilation includes forty-four articles 
relating to original work undertaken in the clinic, and 
dealing with such diverse topics as goitre-producing waters, 
alterations in the cerebro-spinal fluid, extrapyramidal 
syndromes, diathermy in neurological diseases, traumatic 
neurosis, the pathogenesis of multiple sclerosis, and sero- 
therapy in infantile pa ralysis. These articles are bound 
31 Palermo: Industrie Riunite Editorial! Siciliane. 1933. 


together, and several are illustrated by plates and 
diagrams,' the whole forming an admirable indication of 
the work in progress at a pioneer institution in the fields 
of neurology and psychiatry. 

The eleventh issue of the Proceedings of the University 
of Otago Medical School is dated 1934, and has been 
edited by Professor D. W. Carmalt Jones. It contains 
a series of scientific publications by members of that 
University which have appeared in various periodicals, 
and an account of the British Medical Association in New 
Zealand, contributed to the Canadian Medical Association 
Journal in 1932. The volume opens with the George 
Adlington Syme Oration for 1933, which was delivered 
by Professor Gordon Bell, and was the second of the 
series. It deals mainly with the -hospital problems and 
the education of the surgeon. Ten out of the dozen 
articles deal with topics of clinical interest, three relating 
to radium therapy. 


Preparations and Appliances 


Dr. James Maxwell (London, W.l) writes: 

This instrument has been constructed for me by the 
Genito-Urinary Manufacturing Company, and has been in 
routine use for the past six months, (luring which time it has 
given satisfactory results. 

The apparatus consists of four essential parts — the pump, 
the regulating valve, the aneroid manometer, and the filter. 
These parts are contained in a cabinet 7 in. by 4 in. by 8 in., 
and the total weight is 6 lb. The pump has a capacity of 
200 c.cm., and is- made entirely of metal. The combined 
weight of the piston, piston-rod, and two-way cock is 
calculated to produce a gas pressure equal to a column of 
water -.of 35 cm. 


MINIATURE PNEUMOTHORAX APPARATUS 

cap is then unscrewed and the wool changed. The whole 
process is carried out without disturbing the rubber tubing. 

The manometer is specially constructed, and has been ' 
subjected to severe tests extending over two years in order 
to ascertain its constant accuracy. The scale is well spaced, 
and the pressures can be read easily ; the instrument appears 
to be more sensitive than the water manometer. A suitable 
winder for the rubber tubing and a detachable rack for the 
needles are fixed inside the door of the cabinet. The most 
suitable lubricant for the piston has been found to be 
ordinary medicinal castor oil. 

The advantages claimed for this instrument are that it 

is readily portable. 



The piston-rod is 
hollow, and is fitted 
with a two-way 
cock of convenient 
shape to act as a 
handle by which 
the piston is pulled 
up. One end of this . 
cock terminates in 
a screw cap for the 
purpose of holding 
a cotton- wool filter 
for the aspirated 
atmospheric air. 

The opposite end is 
bent downward, 
and is joined to the 
regulating valve by 
rubber tubing. By 
means of this valve 
the rate of flow of 
the air to the pleura 
can be controlled 

with great ease and - .. , 

accuracy within wide limits, or it can be cut off entirely. 
From tire outlet port o{ the regulating valve the tube divides 
into two branches. One leads via the filter to the patient, 
and the oilier to an aneroid manometer. The quantity ol air 
which has passed to the chest is indicated on the outside of 
the piston-rod by a double scale graduated by 20 c.cm. from 
0 to 200 c.cm. The filter is a little more elaborate m design 
than "is usual with existing apparatus, but the frequent^ and 
convenient change of the cotton-wool packin; 
possible justifies the elaboration. 


which is 
It resembles the Record 
svringe, and consists of a glass tube with a metal cone at 
one end and a screw cap at the other. The ground metal 
cone fits into a counterpart, which is part of the 1 
junction connecting the manometer and filter to the 
regulating valve. When the wool is to be changed the filter 
is removed from the dip which holds rt to the wall of the 
cabinet, and is then disconnected from the T piece. The 


there is little likeli- 
hood of accidental 
damage, it is 
always ready ior 
use, and the diffi- 
culties inseparable 
from the ’ use of 
liquid in the 
manometer are 
obviated. When 
used for a refill the 
instrument is 
placed upright, the 
cylinder is filled 
with atmospheric 
air, and the* flow to 
the chest is regu- 
lated by the special 
valve, so that any 
desired pressure 
can be maintained; 
the pressure is 
constantly indi- 
cated by the mano- 
meter, and the flow of air can be instantly stopped by 
closing the valve. 

For the induction of a pneumothorax, in which case it is 
necessary dial the fust part of the air should be drawn into 
the chest by the suction of the collapsing 'lung, the instru- 
ment is placed on its back so that the cylinder is horizontal. 
It has been found that a negative pressure of only 3 or 4 cm. 
of water is sufficient to move the piston, and so draw air into 
the chest. For the withdrawal oi air from the chest the 
reverse process must be carried out, the air being draun 
from the chest to the cylinder by suction. The filter mus - 
oi course, always be changed before the instrument is agam 
employed for refills. 

It is a pleasure to express my thanks to Mr. R. 
Genito-Urinary Company for the very- great Help which he I 
given me with the details of the design of the model, as 'Ull 
the care and skill which he has devoted to its construction. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL DISORDERS 

BY . ’ 

G. W. T. H. FLEMING, M.R.C.S., D.P.M.Eng. 

HONORARY SECRETARY, CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY SUBCOMMITTEE. 

ROYAL MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

In 1929 the Clinical Psychiatry Subcommittee 1 of the 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association began the re- 
vision of the existing official classification. This revision 
has been completed and accepted by the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association as its official classification, and 
is here presented. 

The scheme consists ol two parts, intended to be us; :, 
in conjunction with each other. Part I contains the 
actual classification and Part II the aetiological factors, 
or associated factors, as some may care to call them. 

The revision of the aetiological' factors has enabled the 
subcommittee to limit Part I as far as possible to a purely 
clinical classification — that is, one presenting clinical 
pictures or. types of mental disorder with which, all 
psychiatrists are familiar. Except in a very few well- 
defined instances, referred to later, terms with an aetiolo- 
gical connotation have been excluded from Part .1. 
Further, an attempt has been made to make the classifi- 
cation sufficiently elastic to allow of future developments. 
For this reason the table consists of a limited number of 
broad headings, rather than an exhaustive inventory' of 
syndromes and subgroups. Where, however, a patient -is - 
found to be suffering from a particular syndrome which is 
not adequately described under a group - heading, it is 
stipulated that this is to he specified. For instance, a 
case of Korsakov’s syndrome should be returned as “ con- 
fusional state (Korsakov's syndrome),” and if the condition 
is deemed to be due to alcohol, the complete classification, 
expressed in symbols for statistical purposes, would be 
F (Korsakov's syndrome) S a a. 

The headings under which such subty*pes are likely* to 
occur, or should be specified, have been indicated by an 
asterisk. Similarly, a number of the headings in Part II 
have been marked with an asterisk, and in these cases 
the precise aetiological factor is to be specified, when 
known. Thus a psychosis due to cerebral tumour 
should appear as I 10 (cerebral tumour) ; a case of de- 
pression following influenza and associated with a family 
history of manic-depressive psychosis would appear as 
Enii.Snc&ln (manic-depressive). 

Classification' of Mental Disorders — Part I 
To be Used in Conjunction with Part 11 
( The Aetiological Factors) 

A. Oligophrenia (amentia, mental deficiency). 

(a) Idiocy. 

(b) Imbecility, 

(c) Feeble-mindedness (moron). 

(d) Moral deficiency. 

B. Neuroses and psychoneuroses. 

(a) Exhaustion states (including neurasthenia). 

(b) Anxiety states. 

(c) Compulsions, 'obsessions, and phobias. 

(d) Hysteria. 

*(e) Mixed and other forms. 

C. Schizophrenic psychoses. 

(n) Dementia praecox. 

(i) Simple, (ii) Hebephrenic, (iii) Kata- 
tonic. (iv) Paranoid. 

(b) Paraphrenia. 

*(e) Other forms. 

D. Psychopathic constitution (including paranoia). 

E. Affective psychoses. 


Classification of Mental Disorders Part II 

1. Heredity*. _ 

*(a) -Psychotic. 

(6) Epileptic. 

*(c) Neurotic. 

(d) Alcoholic. 

*(e)- Various organic nervous diseases. 

• *(f) Endocrine disease. 

: _ (g) Tuberculous. 

2. Deprivation of special sense. 

(n) Sight. 

( b ) Hearing. 

3. Critical periods. 

(a) Puberty*. - 
(6) Adolescence. 

(c) Climacteric. 

' (d) Senility*. 

4. Child-bearing. 

(n) Pregnancy*. 

(b) Puerperium (not septic). 

(c) Lactation. 

5. Mental factors.^ 

(a) Previous attacks of mental disorder, 

*(b) Sudden stress. ' _ 

*(c) Maladjustments of — 

(i) Social life. 

(ii) Sex life. 

6. Physiological disturbances. 

(n) Malnutrition. 

(b) Privation. 

*(c) Exhaustion. 

7. Trauma. 

*(a) Injuries. 

*(6) Operations. 

(<r) Sun- or heat-stroke.' 
id) Electric shock. 

S. Toxic factors, 
a. Chemical. 

(n) Alcohol, 

*(b) Narcotic drugs. 

*(c) Mineral poisons.' 

*(rf) Other poisons. 

B. Infective. - 

(а) Syphilis. 

(i) Congenital. .. 

(ii) Acquired. 

(б) Puerperal fever. 

(c) Influenza. 

*(d) Tlie specific fevers. 

(e) Tuberculosis. 

*(/} Focal ' sepsis. 

*(g) Other infections. 

*c. Metabolic. 

*9. Deficiency diseases (pellagra, beri-beri, etc.). 
*10. Diseases of the nervous svstem. 

11. Diseases of other systems. 

*(u) Haemopoietic system. 

*(&} Cardiovascular 'system. 

*(c) Respiratory system. 

■ *(d) G astro-intestinal svstem. 

*(e) Genito-urinary system. 

*(/) Endocrine system. 

12. No factor ascertained. 

13. No history obtained. 


(u) Mamp-depressive psychosis (cyclothvmia). 
... , W I ) la ,^ on - («) Depression, (iii) Stupor. 
(6) Involutional melancholia. 

*f. Confusional states, 
o. Epileptic psychoses, 
n. General paralysis. 

*i. Other psychoses associated with organic brain disease. 
J- Dementia. 

*K. Undetermined types. 


Specify type when possible— for ^triple, Korsakov’s syndrome. 


The following definitions and explanatory notes ha- 
classffication - ° £ tl 

K -jP , '°°P ,,r . ema (Mental Deficiency ). — A condition 
arrested or incomplete development of mind wheth 
an-ing from inherent causes or induced bv diseas., 
injury. - 

B. Xeuroscs and Psychoneuroses.— Tlo differentiation 
here made between the two conditions. - 


* To be specified. 
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(rt) This should designate abnormal mental states 
characterized essentially by mental or motor fatigability 
and irritability. 

(b) This includes the symptoms commonly exhibited by 
generalized fear. 

(c) In this group should be included phobias, where the 
anxiety is attached to some definite object or situation. 

(d) Is a faulty reaction to environment characterized by 
a variety of (1) motor symptoms, (2) senspry symptoms, 
(3) mental symptoms. 

c. Schizophrenic Psychoses . — This syndrome includes 
cases which show remissions, and even recoveries, in addi- 
tion to cases which show progressive deterioration. 

(a) Dementia praecox. 

(i) Simple : Cases characterized by defects of interest, 
gradual development of an apathetic state, often with 
peculiar behaviour, but without expression of delusions 
or hallucinations. 

(ii) Hebephrenic: Cases showing prominently a ten- 
dency to silly laughter, grimacing, mannerisms,. together 
with grotesque ideas and erratic behaviour. 

(iii) Katatonic : Cases in which there is a prominence 
of negativistic reaction or peculiarity of conduct, with 
phases of stupor or excitement, sometimes characterized 
by impulsive or stereotyped behaviour, and usually 
hallucinations. 

(iv) Paranoid; Cases characterized by unsystematized 
delusions, usually of persecution or grandeur, hallucina- 

. tions in various fields, and a tendency to early dementia. 

(b) Paraphrenia : Cases in which emotional and voli 
tional disorder is slight. Delusions and hallucinations 
generally grandiose and fantastic, but with little effect 
on ordinary conduct. 

D. Psychopathic Constitution. — This group includes a 
large group of pathological personalities such as are found 
among criminals, tramps, sex perverts, drug addicts, 
mattoids, agitators, etc. The true prison psychoses should 
be included in this group. Paranoia : A delusional 
syndrome of insidious development. Hallucinations are 
absent, and there, is no deterioration. 

E. Affective Psychoses. — Involutional melancholia com- 
prises the slowly developing depressions of middle life and 
later years characterized by worry, insomnia, uneasiness, 
and agitation. States of depression in arteriosclerosis 
should be excluded. 

g. Epileptic Psychoses. — This group includes only what 
is known as essential epilepsy. Cases of organic brain 
disease, with seizures of any kind, are not to be included. 

H. General Paralysis. — Cases of cerebral syphilis are 
excluded. 

j. Dementia. — This ' group does not include the 
dementias where the original .condition is known. The 
arteriosclerotic and presenile dementias are to be in- 
cluded in Group I. 

Commentary 

Some of the items dealt with above call for further 
comment. 

A. Oligophrenia: The term " amentia ’’ is open to very 
grave objections. In the first place, few of the cases 
included present an " absence of mind,” so that it is 
an inaccurate term. The word was first introduced by 
Meynert as a name for a condition which we to-day call 
“ confusional insanity.” It is used in this sense in the 
Norwegian and Dutch classifications. The Italians use 
amenza ” as one of their subdivisions of " tossi- 
infectioni ed autointossicazioni,” and divide it into 
” allucinatoria, apatica, lieve (pazzia sistematizzata acuta), 
gravissima (delirio acuto).” The clinics of Pilcz and 
Wagner- Jauregg in Vienna both used - the word in the 
confusional sense. Shaw-Bolton used the word to corre- 
spond with " dementia ” (meaning " out of the mind ”}, 
his amentia being defined as " the mental condition of 
patients suffering from deficient neuronic development.” 
The Greek word “oligophrenia," meaning “small mind," 
was adopted by Bleuler, and is also in the Dutch classi- 
fication. This "term is certainly not used in any other 
sense than for all classes of mental defectives. It is 
hoped that medical men will encourage the use of the 
word and that the inaccurate and ambiguous " amentia ” 


will be dropped. "-Amentia" is retained in brackets 
simply as a guide in the meantime. 

B. The terms. " neuroses " and " psychoneuroses ” were 
preferred to the expression “ minor psychoses.” 

(a) , The word “ neurasthenia," for which many confess 
a liking, was rejected, as it was so very loosely used 
during the war as a dumping-ground for all sorts and 
conditions of mental disorders. Freud also uses the word 

. in a restricted sense in connexion with masturbation. The 
expression " exhaustion states ” was thought to convey 
a very definite meaning, and to’ indicate a fairly clear-cut 
clinical condition. 

[c) Phobias have been separated from the anxiety 
states on the grounds of a fundamental difference between 
the vaguer, more indefinite i and generalized fears of the 
latter and the definite attachment of fear to an object 
in the former. 

(b) and (d) call for no special comment. 

c. The word " schizophrenia " has come to occupy a 
permanent place in our vocabulary. The paraphrenic 
conditions, it was thought, ought to be separated from 
what we are used to calling dementia praecox. The time- 
honoured division into simple, hebephrenic, katatonic, and 
paranoid types was adhered to. 

D. The paranoiac conditions which do not end in intel- 
lectual impairment should, it was thought, be sharply 
separated from the schizophrenic psychoses. 

E. This section does not call for much comment. It 
was thought that the involutional states were more closely 
allied to manic-depressive insanity than to the schizo- 
phrenic conditions. 

Section G is an unsatisfactory group, and will un-' 
doubtedly be subdivided as knowledge advances, but in 
the meantime it is retained to correspond to what is 
called “ essential ” epilepsy with psychosis. Obviously, 
however, an epileptic may remain sane, or may develop 
some other form of insanity, such as manic-depressive’ 
psychosis. 

Section n (general paralysis} is a recognized . clinical 
group, although purists may not agree with the diagnosis, 
as sometimes made. Here again our knowledge is not 
Sufficiently advanced to permit of any alteration. 

i. The expression " the psychoses associated with 
organic brain disease " was intended to correspond with 
the present " insanity with gross brain lesion." It was 
felt that there was no heed to separate off more .than the 
syphilitic conditions. 

K. The last division was left for conditions which could 
not be classified under any of the divisions A to j. 

I cannot close these notes on the work of the subcommittee 1 
without expressing indebtedness to the late Dr. J. R. Lord. 
No one who has not had the pleasure of working with him 
can appreciate the extraordinary amount of work he did, or 
the help and encouragement he gave to the younger men. 
Although he did not live to see the completion of this 
classification,- his was the moving spirit in the last two years’ 
Work. 
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F. Bamatter {Arch. f. Kinderheilh., March 31st, 1931) 
states that, whereas up to September, 1932, isolated cases 
Of facial paralysis were rare, and actual bulbar paralysis 
Was unknown, during the subsequent twelve months tut 
sporadic cases of the bulbo-pontine form of infantile 
paralysis were observed in the University^ Childrens 
Clinic at Zurich. There was, moreover, a simultaneous 
increase in sporadic cases of encephalitis and aseptic 
meningitis. In two very acute cases of bulbar paralysis 
the diagnosis was confirmed by inoculation of monkeys- 
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very difficult for people in this country' to 
an open mind about the course of events 
and of ideas in the Red Republics ; without com- 
prehensive first-hand knowledge we grope in the 
dark. Prejudice — if not propaganda — for or against 
the Soviet regime seems to run through almost 
every book and article on the subject. During 
August and part of September, 1932, Sir Arthur 
Newsholme and Dr. John Kingsbury’, secretary’ of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, travelled in Soviet Russia. 
Equipped with letters of introduction from Lord Pass- 
field and Senator Borah they’ entered Soviet territory’ 
from Poland, and, moving by' way’ of Moscow and 
Nijni Novgorod to the Volga, steamed down that river 
for four days. After visiting Tiflis they came to the 
Black Sea at Batum, took steamer from there to the 
Crimea, and returned by’ rail through the Ukraine to 
Moscow. In the course of their journey’ they’ saw much 
and, though unacquainted with the Russian language 
received much information. They have presented their 
impressions in a work entitled Red Medicine, 1 one half 
of which is mainly devoted to an exposition of Russian 
Communism ►while the other half deals more specifically 
with the subject of the title. 

In approaching the investigation of health conditions 
in Russia the authors take the view that the present- 
day' framework of Russian society' closely' concerns 
the subject of their inquiry', just as it concerns every 
other human activity’ within the circuit of the seven 
Republics. They' show how each Republic possesses 
in varying stages an electoral system, the chief utility 
of which is to divert the minds of the factory’ hands 
and peasants with engrossing but ineffective discussion. 
All power is in the grasp of the Communist party, 
working centrally’ through a dictatorship and locally 
through a secret police organization which tries, con- 
demns, and executes at discretion. No person can join 
the party unless he renounces his religious faith. Owing 
to the intense overcrowding in houses, together with the 
facility of divorce and the ample provision of creches 
for children, family ties are obsolescent. It is the aim 
to displace the family, and to substitute the factory 
as the focal point of communal life, providing thus, on 
a self-contained basis, for work, rest, and cultural 
development, as well as for hygiene and medical treat- 
ment at an attached health centre. The authors cite 
as an instance of an " admirably controlled ” establish- 
ment of this kind the Selmashstroy factorv at Rostov- 
on-Don, which is made up of eighteen works, each 
employing about a thou sand people. Workers' there 
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are systematically’ examined by the works doctors, and 
according to their needs are relegated for treatment to 
a dispensary’, polyclinic, specialist clinic, general or 
special hospital, venereal disease hospital, tuberculosis 
sanatorium, or night sanatorium, the last being a 
dormitory for those who', though able to do some work, 
stand in need of special care. The Unitary Dispensary 
at Rostov, the authors say, is an exemplary’ institution : 
it is described by them as admirably equipped in all 
special departments of medicine. At Kharkov they 
viewed the Third Labour Poly’climc, a. magnificent 
new building,”' with special departments for a wide 
range of clinical work, and ” admirably equipped for 
research as well. They thought that the hospital for 
railway’ employees at Tiflis, in the obstetric division of 
which there are special rooms for confinement, was 
“ splendidly’ organized.” They’ were astonished at the 
vast provision,” along the Black Sea coast and 
elsewhere, of rest-houses, convalescent homes, and 
sanatoria, once the palaces of Russian nobles. 

The Soviet rulers, given time, could doubtless, like 
Trajan, build their world over, this task having been 
simplified at the outset by- the adaptation to medical 
uses of many handsome existing structures no longer 
claimed by’ their owners. Their enterprise, their 
determination, and their vision for health in Russia 
were under notice in these columns last December, when 
we commented on a brochure by Dr. A. Roubaldne of 
Moscow. In point of organization and equipment Sir 
Arthur Newsholme and Dr. Kingsbury’ confirm what 
Dr. Roubakine had already told us. They recount also 
as an example of Soviet efficiency that the entire 
population of the town of Kazan, numbering 179,000 
persons, were vaccinated or revaccinated in June, 
1932, following the occurrence of fifteen cases of 
small-pox in the previous winter. Buildings, equipment, 
and organization, however, are but the outward seeming 
of a medical sen-ice: its substance, content, and 
inspiration cannot be appraised by these externals, but 
only by the inherent quality of the medical work of 
which they are the setting. On this inherent quality’, 
which is the true soul of medicine, the authors in 
dealing with Soviet Russia are not convincing. It may- 
be that the genial flower of medicine blooms with 
difficulty’ in the stark and rigorous atmosphere of 
Communism. It may be that in the time at their dis- 
posal the travellers had not the opportunity to explore 
closely the effective content of medical practice in the- 
various towns they visited. 

But any uncertainty as to the medical standards 
would have been appreciably dispelled had the authors 
been able to supply pertinent information regarding 
the medical curriculum now or lately engaged in by- 
Soviet students of medicine. The ranks of the pro- 
fession in Russia as elsewhere must be presumed to be 
recruited from the medical schools, and the ideals of 
the schools should in consequence set the pace for the 
practising doctor. But here again the authors are 
reticent. Medical teaching is lightly touched on. and 
what little is said mainly relates to such incidentals as. 
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the manner in which candidates are selected to begin 
study. The note that during his first year the student 

assists in minor medical and surgical work, including 
cleaning up after the work is completed " is not 
reassuring. Dr. Roubakine,- above referred to, is more 
communicative. Medicine, he says, is tripartite in 
Russia. It is studied under three specialisms. The 
courses last from three and a half to four years, with 
a further year of probationer service, and besides 
medicine include social science, economics, and the 
Marxian philosophy, military training, and the acquisi-" 
tion of materialistic views. Whatever the medical 
content of tire curriculum the student is apparently 
not- at liberty to devote his undivided attention to it. 
The conclusion seems warranted that the young Russian 
doctor at the present time is less well trained in medicine 
than his contemporaries in Western Europe, and that 
the medical sendees of the Union must in consequence 
be affected prejudicially. The Soviet Government, 
which controls all medical teaching, will no doubt effect 
reform in this field also, but the task will not prove 
quite so easy as the equipment of buildings and the 
organization of sendees. 

The authors claim that in making their'investigations 
they had no previous bias, “ except some measure of 
scepticism as to the possibility of the Western world 
deriving useful lessons from Eurasia.” Some examples 
of their lavish praise of Soviet undertakings have been 
quoted above. In one passage elsewhere -they strongly 
deprecate the class hatred systematically instilled 
into the mind of the young Russian ; but in sundry 
other matters where Soviet conduct has outraged 
Western feeling they assume an air of detachment 
which will surprise most English readers. Whether 
a polity under which there is nothing for a man to 
worship but the material things his own hands have 
made, does or does not carry within it some inevit- 
able seeds of decay, the Soviet Government in the 
meantime has achieved much in health organization, 
and may be expected to achieve more, even to the 
extent of establishing throughout a great part of its 
territory medical sendees which, though ranking 
below Western standards, will be competently mass- 
productive of physical efficiency. In this way it 
wdll further the plan of the despotic Communist 
Party, which is to provide for labour and defence — the 
two key words of Communist teaching — from the 
kindergartens onwards. 


ALLERGY AND IMMUNITY IN 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Discussion on the relative parts played by allergy 
and immunity in the defence mechanism of the host 
against tuberculosis is reminiscent of the old con- 
troversy which raged between the protagonists of the 
humoral and those of the cellular theory of immunity. 
The present conception of immunity to infection rests 
on both a cellular and a humoral basis. The pre- 
liminary sensitization, mechanical clumping, and some- 


dimes lysis of the bacteria. appear to be dependent on 
antibodies which are either free in the circulation or 
are concentrated on the surface of the tissue cells, 
while the ingestion of the bacteria, their removal from 
the circulation, and their subsequent disintegration are 
accomplished mainly by phagocytic cells of various 
types. Generally speaking, the presence of a high 
content of circulating antibody is indicative of a con- 
siderable degree of immunity,* while when the anti- 
bodies are present in just sufficient quantity to satisfy 
the demands of the cells the immunity is, of a lower ■ 
grade. There is evidence to suggest that the meeting 
of antigen and antibody on the surface of the cells is 
often accompanied by a severe reaction of anaphylactic 
type, while when the union occurs in the circulation 
this type of reaction is forestalled. 

There seems to be no valid reason for excluding 
resistance to tuberculosis from this general picture. 
The evidence so far accumulated seems to be com- 
patible with the view that allergy represents a stage 
in the development of immunity when the antibodies 
are concentrated mainly on the surface of the cells, - 
whereas so-called immunity is -a stage further on, when 
there is some free antibody in the circulation, and the 
local disturbances caused by the meeting of antigen 
and antibody in the tissues are therefore less severe. - 
This conception, however, does not seem to bs in the 
minds of many of those who are working experi- 
mentally on tuberculosis. Largely owing to the views 
put forward by Rich, attempts are now being made 
to dissociate allergy from immunity. One of the 
methods of doing this is described b}' H. Rothschild, 

J. S. Friedenwald, and C. Bernstein* in a study ' of 
tuberculous iriftetion in guinea-pigs, and consists in 
desensitizing the allergic animals with increasing and 
ultimately massive doses of tuberculin. The general 
procedure of these workers was to inoculate a number 
of guinea-pigs with the R, strain of tubercle baci.lus, , 
which set up a mild and non-progressive type of in- 
fection ; to leave them till skin hypersensitiveness had 
become well established ; to divide them then into two 
groups ; and to desensitize one group with tuberculin; 
leaving the other allergic. Both groups were subse- 
quently inoculated, along with a control group of non- 
tuberculous animals, with virulent tubercle bacilli, and 
their behaviour studied. This experiment, though 
performed on a fairly large scale, was unsatisfactory 
in many respects, mainly because the mortality from 
intercurrent disease was so high that insufficient animals 
survived to allow really comparable figures to be 
obtained. It was found, however, that by continued 
inoculation of tuberculin after infection, daily doses 
of 2,000 mg. being given subcutaneously, the animals 
could be kept in a desensitized condition, and evidence 
was obtained that these desensitized animals were -just 
as resistant as the non-desensitized group. The argument 
is therefore that immunity is independent of allergy. 
This method of experiment is open to serious criticism. 

It is surely unjustifiable to assume that animals who** 
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antibodies are being continuously neutralized^ 
massive doses, of antigen are no longer allergic. It 
would be almost as justifiable to assume that, an 
anaesthetized man who was being continuously given 
whiffs of chloroform was dead because he showed no 
signs of resuming activity. If it is to be shown that 
allergy and ’ immunity are entirely dissociated some 
better type of experiment must be devised: 

More illuminating are the results described by 
H. Sewall, E. de Savitsch, and C. P. Butler, 1 who, 
by superinfecting guinea-pigs at varying times after 
the first infection, obtained evidence that immunity 
was more or less inversely proportional to the degree 
of skin hypersensitiveness. Animals superinfected 
after seventy-four days were apparently more resistant 
than those superinfected after fifty-three days, the 
former group of animals having a rather lower degree 
of allergy than the latter. These results suggest that 
allergy gradually passes into immunity. If this con- 
ception is true, it explains why allergy may be present 
without any marked increase in resistance to infection 
and why immunity may be present without any allergic 
manifestations. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON GASTRIC BLEEDING 
Two years ago E. Meulengrachri started feeding up 
instead of starving his patients with haematemesis and 
melaena, after noticing that some died exhausted after 
the old-fashioned treatment had been carried through 
most conscientiously, and that persistent haemorrhage 
was apt to cease as soon as food was given. These and 
other observations made him ask why a patient suffer- 
ing from shock after haemorrhage should precisely at 
this stage be robbed of calories and vitamins whose 
withdrawal could hardly he expected to promote the 
processes of healing. Between July', 1931, and August, 
J933, he let the 119 patients treated for haematemesis 
and melaena at his hospital eat as much as they liked". 
What he calls a pure diet was supplemented by' a tea- 
spoonful of an alkaline powder with hy'oscyamus, and 
7 grains of iron lactate, thrice a day'. Tea and bread 
and-butter were given at 6 a.m., oatmeal porridge 
with milk and bread-and-butter at 9 a.m., and at 
1 o’clock a dinner which might include several 
items of an imposingly long and varied menu on 
which meat, fish, eggs, vegetables, and fruit were 
presented. Cocoa was served at 3 p.m., and sand 
. wiches with tea at G p.m. Of the five deaths among 
these 119 cases, two were associated with cancer 
of the stomach and one with Banti’s disease. Onlv 
two deaths were traceable to the haemorrhage itself, 
and in one of these cases the 50-vear-old patient was 
already moribund when admitted to hospital. The 
surviving 114 patients recovered with a surprising 
facility, and the medical and nursing staff found their 
patients much easier to handle. Some of them had 
been treated before for the same condition on the old 
system of starvation or semi-starvation, and were most 
appreciative in their comparisons. Systematic exam- 
inations of the faeces for blood showed that on the 
average the benzidine reaction became n^gativi 
about ten days. In 192S, 1929, and 193(f Meulen- 
Kre. Tubnculorj. 1954, xxi*, 57.7 
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gracht treated seventy-five cases on the old-fashiotie 
lines, and twelve of them ended fatally. Among the 
sixty-three survivors, the average time taken for t re 
benzidine reaction to become negative was abou 
thirteen days. T. E. Hess Thaysen 1 . argues that 
Meulengracht’s dietary' must entail the irrigation of the 
■bleeding ulcer with acid gastric juice and food, some 
of which is acid. To arrest haemorrhage from an 
ulcer, he says, it is desirable: (1) to reduce the pressure 
in the arteries in the area involved, and (2) to make 
the stomach contract. The first objective is attained 
by' absolute rest ; the second by starvation, which 
reduces, the output of acid and the circulation of the 
blood. Hess Thaysen refuses to he cajoled into the 
abandonment of treatment by' starvation, observing that 
many a new remedy' achieves wonderful successes at 
the outset. He also suggests that one of Meulengracht’s 
patients, who .died of perforation of an ulcer after six 
days’ treatment, might have escaped perforation had 
he been starved. Oline Christensen 1 criticizes Hess 
Thavsen’s criticisms and refers to gastrographic investi- 
gations of the human stomach which she made in 1931. 
They showed that an empty' or nearly empty' stomach 
is alternately at rest and powerfully contracted, whereas 
a fairly well filled stomach is all the time relatively at 
rest, the continuous contraction waves being much 
weaker than those of the starving, empty' stomach. Her 
gastographic records of cases of juxtapyloric ulcers 
and pyloric gastritis have convinced her that it is a 
mistake to assume that a gastric ulcer will be given rest 
and made to heal by starving the patient. In her 
opinion, the maximum of rest for the stomach can 
be assured by giving the patient eggs in milk in 
quantities and at intervals which will prevent hunger 
pains. While she admits that there is something to be 
said, from the point of view of publicity, for the 
doctrine which encourages a -patient to wipe the blood 
off his mouth and forthwith eat a beef steak, a safer 
course for the time being would be to give eggs in milk 
in quantities and at intervals which would prevent pain, 
and, from the third or fourth day', also to give fresh 
orange juice in sugared water. A. Faber characterizes 
Meulengracht’s doctrine as the outcome of the craving, 
from which every new generation suffers, to upset the 
teachings of the past, preferably by' paradoxes. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF PASTEURIZED MILK 
At a time when there is a growing opinion among 
members of the medical profession that milk cannot be 
recommended for human consumption in the raw state 
it may be apposite to ask whether children brought 
up on heated milk do, in fact, thrive as wed as those 
brought up on raw milk. Two large-scale investigations 
have been made to answer this question. The first was 
carried out in Lanarkshire in 1930. For four months 
m certain schools 5,000 children of 5 to 12 yearn of a"e 
were given three-quarters of a pint of. raw Grade A 
(T.T.) miik a day, and 5,000 children in the same 
schools were selected to act as a control series J n 
a second set of schools 5,000 children were given three- 
quarters of a pint of the same milk pasteurized, and 
another 5,000 children in the same schools were selected 
to act as controls. The children wer e measured and 

1 i' or L-aezer, December 21 «■ 

4th, 19o4, p. 14. 

■ ibtd.. January 4th. 1934, p. 13. 
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weighed at the beginning and end of the experiment; 
It was found that the children receiving extra milk 
grew more rapidly than the controls, and that the 
effects of raw and of pasteurized milk were, so far as 
it was possible to judge, equal. Owing to criticism 
from certain quarters of the technical analysis of the 
.results, all the figures were submitted to University 
College, London, for re-examination by an independent 
authority. Dr. Ethel Elderton, 1 who conducted this 
fresh statistical inquiry, has now come to substantially 
the same conclusions as those originally reached. "There 
is no evidence that raw milk has an advantage over 
pasteurized or pasteurized over raw in increasing growth 
when the two are directly compared on this selected 
material. Thus the question of the value of pasteuriza- 
tion turns practically on the elimination of possible 
sources of disease, or on determining whether cases of 
certain diseases are less frequent when pasteurized 
rather than raw milk is taken." The second investiga- 
tion was undertaken in the United States of America, 
and was reported in I932. 2 It consisted of an extensive 
field study' of the height and weight, at ages from 
10 months to 6 years, of two groups of children, one 
of which had consumed raw milk and the other heated 
milk. Altogether over 3,000 children were studied. 
Since the number of those who had received no heated 
milk at all was practically negligible, it was decided to 
place in the raw milk-, group the children who had 
received raw milk for more than half their lives, and 
in the heated milk group those who had received heated 
milk for more than half their lives. The results showed 
that the average weight of -the raw milk, group was 
36 lb., as compared with a figure of 36.3 lb. for the 
children who had received heated milk. ' The average 
height in the raw milk group was 37.4 inches, and in 
the heated milk group 37.5. No evidence was there- 
fore obtained to suggest that the growth-promoting 
capacity of heated milk; plus the supplementary diet 
received by the average American child, was measurably 
less than that of raw milk, plus the usual supplementary 
diet. It is of interest, however, in view of Dr. 
Elderton’s conclusion, to notice that the children 
receiving mainly raw milk had apparently suffered 
more from diphtheria, scarlet fever, intestinal dis- 
turbances, and rickets than the children who had 
received heated milk only. 

AMOEBIC DYSENTERY 

-Those who read the article on amoebic dysentery in 
the Journal of April 14th (p. 672) dealing with the 
recent occurrence of some cases in Chicago will 
welcome a note 3 by the distinguished director of the 
United States Public Health Service, Dr. G. W. McCoy, 
who thinks that the facts at present at the disposal of 
health officers do not afford sufficient basis for the 
drastic measures which are being put into execution. 
He lends his support to the orthodox point of view, 
and doubts if the Chicago cases have led to much 
spread of the infection elsewhere: he is also of the 
opinion that there is no clear evidence that carriers, 
even among food-handlers, are an important source of 
infection, and that there is no need for the isolation 
of carriers or of contacts of either clinical c ases or 

■ l.'Hfrtn'i Ethel M.: Annals at Eugenics. 1933, v, 226. 
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carriers. Perhaps, all things considered, it would not, 
be a disadvantage from the administrative point of view, 
to revert to the state of affairs that existed prior to 
the Chicago epidemic. .Dr. McCoy .further calls the 
attention of physicians to the importance of recognizing 
cases of dysentery and to the- general necessity for 
personal cleanliness among food-handlers, particularly 
in the washing of hands after defaecation ; - he also 
warns against the contamination of drinking supplies, 
and announces that research is being- carried on by’ the 
Public Health Sendee into obscure features of amoebic 
dysentepc That, a high incidence of Entamoeba 
histolytica infections may exist under certain conditions 
without any definite intestinal disturbance, let alone 
amoebic dysentery, is well illustrated by the figures 
which have been given 1 for a group of Indian children 
in Wyoming. It was found that 26.5 per cent, were 
carriers of this organism. Again, in another paper 
in the same journal 2 three cases of acute intestinal 
disorder which occurred in one family after visiting 
Chicago in August, 1933, are described. Dysentery- 
bacilli were found in all, as well as E. histolytica, the 
latter only sixty days after the onset of the acute 
symptoms, which were relieved by treatment with 
vaccine prepared from the isolated dysentery bacillus. 

It is evident, therefore, that much has yet to be 
learned concerning the many obscure features of 
amoebic dysentery, as the director of the United States' 
Public Health Service has so clearly indicated. 

THE "ONE-PIPE” IN ST. MARYLEBONE 
Two papers on the " one-pipe " system of drainage, 
one of them by Dr. Charles Porter, medical officer of 
health for St. Marylebone, and the other by Mr. W. H. 
Draper, sanitary inspector for that borough, which 
formed part of a symposium in the autumn series of 
Chadwick Lectures in 1933, have been reprinted in 
pamphlet form from the pages of Public Health. We 
noticed Dr. Porter’s contribution at the time it was 
made, 3 and the action of the London County Council 
in amending its by-laws to permit of the installation, 
under conditions, of the one-pipe system, was the - 
subject of a more recent note. 4 There is no need, to 
describe again, therefore, the one-pipe system and its 
economical advantages ; it is the standard system, 
according to Dr. Porter, in many other countries, but 
has found somewhat tardy application in Great Britain. 

He emphasizes the part which his own borough has- 
played in bringing about sanitary reform. Limitations 
of space in St. Marylebone, and the nature and con : • 
sfruction of the modem buildings ' which have arisen . 
there, have seemed to necessitate departures from 
by-laws relating to sanitation. A considerable propor- 
tion of the residents have always desired sanitary 
arrangements in advance of anything provided in the 
regulations, and a progressive borough council has been 
ready to move with the times— -or in advance of the 
times so far as the rest of London is concerned. 

St. Marylebone, by the way, is the authority’ which, 
following the American plan, places the division of 
sanitation in the public health department under the 
charge of the medical officer of health, who .often finds 
himself called upon to submit reports upon a pplicati ons 

1 Journ Amer. Med. Assoc , March 24th, 1934, p. 913. 

2 Ibid . March 24th, 1934. p. 916. 

9 British Medical Journal , December 2nd, 1933, p. 1043. 

4 Ibid., April 7th, 1934, p. 632. 
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for permission to modify by-law requirements. 
Broadcasting House, which is- in St. Marylebone, e 
liberty to have completely internal closets and soi - a 
pipes had been anticipated, with the approval of the e 
borough council, some years before the L.C.C. made c 
provision lor such an arrangement. It is in St. Mary- I 
lebone, too, that a new hotel with a phenomenal f 
number of bedrooms has lately been erected, and here 1 
it was desired that each bedroom should be provided ; 
with a separate completely fitted bathroom. IV hen the ’ 
scheme was first mooted "the picture which came to 1 
mind was of a building hidden by a forest of pipes, : 
but a scheme along modem lines was prepared and 
permission granted by the borough council. Dr. Porter 
says that St. Marylebone seemed suddenly to erupt 
buildings suitable for the one-pipe system and builders 
anxious to introduce it. Wherever there appeared to 
be good grounds for acceding to requests for special 
treatment the borough council permitted departure from 
the by-laws ; but he does not think that, even with the 
amendments and additions which the L.C.C. has now 
made, reform in this direction is complete. He fore- 
sees yet greater simplification and progress, and without 
danger to public health. In Germany a one-pipe 
system was adopted some time ago, and in Berlin, in 
buildings of all classes, but particularly in blocks of 
flats, soil-pipes, which act as the sole ventilators of 
the system, serve as the main waste-pipes as well, and 
receive the discharges from baths, sinks, and lavatory 
basins ; no detrimental effect upon the Berlin popula- 
tion has so far been evident. Dr. Porter is not 
embarrassed by too great a respect for by-laws, especially 
in matters relating to drainage. Some day, he hopes, 
the possibility will occur to all and sundry', following 
at a distance the confident strides of St. Marylebone, 
of so dealing with by-laws that they become less 
obstructive of progress in sanitary matters. Mr. W. H. 
Draper’s contribution is also interesting as dealing with 
the more technical aspects of one-pipe construction. 

LINKS WITH LISTER 

Mr. C. J. S. Thompson- has written a small and hand y 
volume entitled Lord Lister ,' which conveys to the 
reader in small space an adequate idea of the life and 
work of its eponymous hero. As the technical parts 
of the subject are treated in popular language there 
should be no difficulty in the way of its being under- 
stood. At the same' time, the reader is put in 
possession of all that it is necessary to know in order 
to appreciate the greatness of the man and the world- 
wide and undying importance of his achievements. 
When the book comes to be reprinted, as probablv it 
soon will be, in a new edition, no doubt the names 
of von Graefe. Timothy Holmes, William MacCormac, 
and Sir William (not Edward) Jcnncr will be correctly 
quoted. The comparatively slow acceptance of the 
Listerian gospel is well illustrated in some manuscript 
notes of lectures, to nurses, which Dr. G. Francis Smith, 
late of Carlisle and now of Folkestone, has been *0 
obliging as to show us. Lister’s first experience with 
compound fracture occurred in ISS5, and in the 
succeeding twenty years he published several notab’e 
papers on the su bject of antisepti cs. Nevert heless in 
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1SS5, when Dr. Francis Smith delivered his lectures, 
he was still not quite convinced by antiseptic doctrine, 
and laid more stress on “ cleanliness ” than on the 
exclusion of pathogenic organisms. Yet Koch s dis- 
covery of the Bacillus tuberculosis was already' three 
years old, and the principles of bac.eriology' well 
established. Dr. Francis Smith rightly instructed his 
nurses that the greatest principle of all is cleanliness, 
and he pointed out the danger of contamination of 
wounds from the carelessness of assistants, nurses, and 
others who had not grasped the principles of the anti- 
septic or aseptic methods. Many of the senior surgeons 
were too old to learn, and it was not till younger men 
came into the control of wards and theatres that 
Listerism got a fair chance. 


WELFARE OF THE BUND 
In 1927 the Ministry' of Health published a most useful 
handbook on the welfare of the blind in England and 
Wales 1 : this has now been issued in revised form. 
The aim of the work is not to stimulate interest on 
behalf of the blind, for that is assumed to exist ; it is 
to supply those interested with the facts relating to 
blindness and the assistance of the blind, so that they' 
may be able to take an intelligent part in any work 
they do fo'r the blind. The handbook is a necessity 
to every ophthalmic surgeon, medical officer of health, 
and school medical officer, and it would be of value 
to many social workers. Since 1927 there have been 
many changes, chiefly due tc the Local Government 
Act of 1929 and the consequent altered relation of the 
statutory authorities to the blind societies. The latter 
now have no direct access to the Ministry', but come 
under the local authorities. This change has consider- 
ably modified methods whereby the blind may be 
helped, so that a new handbook was greatly needed. 
Attention is drawn to the statutory definition of blind- 
ness and the explanation thereof suggested for the help 
of those who have to use that measure. It is truly 
stated that certification of blindness is often a difficult 
matter, and consequently the Minister has indicated 
that it was 

" desirable to make arrangements for securing that before 
, a person's name is added to the register he is examined 
by a medical practitioner with special experience ir. 
ophthalmology. It appears to the Minister that the 
necessary expenditure for this would be clearly justified 
by the consequent avoidance of registration of persons 
who are not blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons 
Act, and the saving of expenditure which might otherwise 
have been incurred in respect of such persons.” 

The latest returns of the numbers of blind persons on 
the registers on March 31st, 1932, were 62,079, and on 
the same date in 1929 52,727. The increase is believed 
to be due mainly to the improvement of the machinerv 
for registration. But it may also to some extent be the 
result of the substantial benefits now available to the 
blind, and to the consequent inducement for persons 
(some of whom may not be blind within the meaning 
of the Blind Persons Act) who were not previously 
registered to apply for and obtain registration as blind 
persons. ^ This consideration reinforces what has been 
smd on the great importance of the proper certification 
Qi b.mdness. Over n.Z per cent, of the total number 


1 Har.di.~oc 1 
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of the blind are classed as unemployable. This is 
explained when the age. factor is taken into considera- 
tion, for seven out of even' fen are over 50 years of 
age. There has been a material diminution of the 
number of blind .children owing to the prevention of 
ophthalmia neonatorum ; consequently the increase in 
the proportion of blindness in the higher ages of life, 
when the possibility of work is small, becomes evident. 
The unemployed blind fall into two categories— those 
who are capable of being employed and those who are 
not. It is important to distinguish between them, for 
there is provision in all schemes for aid in training 
anj'one who is capable of being trained and usefully 
employed. Nearly 87 per cent, of the blind between 
50 and 70 are in receipt of old age pensions. Formerly 
institutions for the blind were a necessity for man}’ ; 
now, when incomes are made up to one pound a week 
or more, it becomes possible and better for them to live 
at home or with friends. It is more desirable for the 
blind to be members of a sighted household if they are 
properly cared for. The new handbook deals with the 
varied needs of the blind, and indicates what means 
there are for putting them into as satisfactory a position 
as their capabilities will allow. The section on the 
prevention of blindness should be read by all employers 
of labour, for loss of sight due. to accident is a material 
factor in adding to the tale of the blind. 


THE DANGERS OF CARBON BISULPHIDE 
Carbon bisulphide is used in various industries, such 
as the manufacture of artificial silk and rubber goods, 
and it is very dangerous because of its poisonous and 
volatile nature. The Factor}’ Department'of the Home 
Office has therefore issued a memorandum 1 explaining 
the precautions which should be taken in ordcg to 
minimize the risks of poisoning, fire, and explosion. 
It points out that the vapour of carbon bisulphide is 
toxic even in low concentrations, and has a profound 
effect on the nervous system. A concentration of about 
600 parts per million produces serious disturbance if 
inhaled for an hour, whilst double this concentration 
is dangerous in thirty minutes. The usual effects in 
workers exposed to the vapour are nausea, indigestion, 
headache, and giddiness, sometimes accompanied by 
emotional disturbances of a hysterical character. With 
continued exposure the mental disturbance increases, 
and is accompanied by impairment of memory and 
mental depression. There may be muscular weakness 
due to toxic neuritis, especially of the facial muscles 
and flexor muscles of the forearms, and ultimately 
the affected person may become almost completely 
paralvsed. Slow recover}* usually takes place after 
removal from the toxic vapour, but in advanced cases 
permanent effects may remain. Cases of industrial 
carbon bisulphide poisoning have to be notified to the 
Factor}' Department, and since 1925 they have 
numbered only eighteen in all, but they might easily 
increase unless the suggested precautions are taken. 
These consist of efficient exhaust ventilation, and 
periodical transference of the exposed workers to other 
processes where carbon bisulphide is not employed. 

3 Form S3?. Factory Department. Home Office. Memorandum on 
Frvcacticns against Packer? of Poisoning, Fire, and Explosion in ■ 
Connexion trith the Use of Carbon Bisulphide in Artificial Silk, i 
India Rubber, and ether Works. London : H.M. Stationery Omce. 
39S?. {3d. net.) j 


A HISTORY OF NURSING 

Pride^ in one’s art or craft must be connected with the 
consciousness that it is good work, but there may be 
added to this a pride that one is doing work that has 
a long and honourable history behind it. For the nurse 
there is this double pride. In addition, she may be proud 
of the great advance made in nursing within known 
memory. A General History of Nursing , 1 by Miss 
Seymer, might well be a treasured possession of every 
nurse, for therein is told, and told most ^effectively, the 
history and recent growth of nursing services. * * ' . 

Ancient India has the honour of possessing the earliest 
certain record of a nursing service. In the Susliruta - 
Samhita, dating from about the fourth century -b.c., there 
is evidence that each village had its doctors and hospitals. 
There is this remarkable passage : 

” That person alone is fit to nurse or to attend the bedside 
of a patient who is cool-headed and pleasant in demeanour, 
does not speak ill of anybody, is strong and attentive to the 
requirements of the sick, and strictly and indefatigably 
follows the instructions of the physician/' 

It has never been satisfactorily’ explained how this great 
Hindu civilization met such swift and complete decay *, 
conquest by less civilized peoples may be held account- 
able. Much earlier records than this' suggest that nursing 
I was done, probably bv members of the household. The 
Egyptians in the temples of Imhotep practised incuba- 
tion ; this implies attendants. The public health laws 
of the Jews were strict on the hygiene of women after 
childbirth, and on the diagnosis, quarantine, and cleansing 
of leprosy. Houses for strangers were provided, but 
'whether they were inns or hospitals is a moot point. 
There is evidence that in early Greece there was a practice 
of medicine other than by the priesthood. Homer 
describes the doctor as ” a man worth many others,* ’ and 
the fair-haired Agamede knew ns many drugs as the nude- 
earth nourishes. We are bound to assume, however, from 
the absence of all records to the contrary*, that in Hellenic 
and Hellenistic times real nursing by* efficient women was 
practically’ unknown. Rome developed a system of 
military* hospitals ; Vegetius, late fourth century* a.d., 
gives an account of the organization of these soldiers’ 
hospitals, and speak's of the prefect of the camp as being 
in charge of the “ sick who are in tents and the doctors 
by* whom they* are healed." But there does not appear 
to have been any* public hospital where the poor were 
treated until Christian times, for St. Jerome says that 
Fabiola built the first hospital in Rome. Early* records 
describe women " deaconesses,” who seem to have served 
as nurses. Certainly* they* are referred to in the third 
century* as ” assisting the women visited with sickness." 

Early Nursing Orders 

The first Christian hospitals combined hostel, infirmary, 
and orphanage, for the sick, the old, and the destitute 
were gathered there. With the growth of, and gradual 
control by, the monastic orders these infirmaries became 
ecclesiastical rather than medical ; care rather than cure 
became their aim. There were nursing orders, such as 
the Knight Hospitallers, the Teutonic Knights, and the 
Eazarists ; in the second of these there were- lay sisters, 
who were admitted " because sendees to cattle and to sick 
persons in hospital are better performed by* the female 
sex." With the Reformation such hospitals as survived 
came under the control of laymen — St. Bartholomew s, 

St. Thomas’s, Bridewell, and others in England, and the 
Hotel-Dieu in Paris. Early* in the seventeenth century 
St. Vincent de Paul founded that famous nursing order 
known as the Sisters of Charity*. The sisters had on no 
account to be called “ religious ” ; in this St. Vincent nm 
counter to all the traditions of the Roman Church. He 
s aid : — - 

3 A General History of Nursin':. By Lucy JRidgely 
M.A-Oxoa., S.R.X. London ; Faber and Faber, Ltd (J2s. (a. v 
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'• The Sisters of Charitv shall have for monastery the houses 
of the sick, for chapel [the parish church, for cell a hired 
room, for cloisters obedience, for grille tire fear of Goa, a 
for veil holy modesty." 

From the end of the seventeenth century' to the middle 
of the nineteenth little or no progress was made in the 
art of nursing; in some places there.was actual deterioration. 

In England, at the time of the Great Plague, the so-called 
nurses were “ dirty, ugly', unwholesome hags.” Even in 
European countries the religious sisters, despite their 
discipline and devotion, were, as science advanced, 
increasingly' hampered by' antiquated routine. 

Although there was much hospital building in England 
in the eighteenth century the nursing was mean. Some- 
times tl\e qualification of the nurse chosen was merely 
that she had been a patient. In America the ' ' nurses 
were " ten-day' " women detailed from the penitentiary. 

A faint desire to remedy bad conditions by better pay 
appears in the records of the Middlesex Hospital, London, 
in 1S38 : 

" The committee are, however, of opinion that a hope may 
be entertained by' raising the wages - . . of procuring and 
retaining the better description ot nurses— -women who will 
take more interest in their duties, their character, and 
appearance." 

One of the most important factors in the regeneration of 
nursing was the Deaconess Institution at Kaiserswerth, set 
up by Pastor Theodor FLiedner. In 1836 he revived the 
ancient order of church deaconesses. Elizabeth Fry paid 
a visit to Kaiserswerth in 1840, and in recording the visit 
her niece wrote : 

" Pastor Fliedner . . . has also instituted Protestant Sisters 
of Charily whom he terms Deaconesses. They are all dressed 
alike in blue print gowns and neat white caps. They wait 
tntiicly on the patients, go out to visit the poor, and are sent 
to any parts of the Kingdom." 

Nineteenth Century Ketoums 

About this time the need for nursing reform attracted 
the attention of far-sighted women in England, Ireland, 
and Germany, and several " sisterhoods," both lay' and 
clerical, were founded. Some of these took over the 
nursing services of large London hospitals. Impetus was 
given to the movement by the vivid pen of Charles 
Dickens, whose portraits of " Mrs. Sairey Gamp ’’ and 
" Mrs. Betsy Prig " depict the depths to which the 
ordinary professional nurse had sunk. Of all these nine- 
teenth century attempts to improve nursing the most 
original is the foundation, one year before the Nightingale 
School, of " La Source," at Lausanne, by the Comtesse 
Agenor de Gasparin. She founded this institution as a 
protest against the “ motherhouse " system, which she 
felt to be definitely wrong. Her opposition to it was 
based on two main principles : first, that the personal 
liberty of each individual was of paramount importance ; 
and, secondly, that women should be salaried, and not 
bound by vows. She called it a training school because 
she thought piety was not enough, and students should 
be systematically and thoroughly trained by- doctors. 

The work of Florence Nightingale is too' well known to 
need elaboration. It is certain that she early had a 
personal bent for nursing, and this was stimulated bv 
visits to hospitals abroad, and particularly by a visit to 
Kaiserswerth. Her first undertaking was the superinten- 
dence of the " Establishment for Gentlewomen during 
Illness at 1, Upper Harley Street. She was there a 
lull year, broken by holidays and a short term of service 
at tlic Middlesex Hospital during a cholera epidemic, 
the Crimean war gave Florence Nightingale her oppor- 
tnmty . She and Sidney- Herbert, then Sccretarv at 
Mar. encouraged by an awakened spirit at home, as 
ctnU-r.ccd by " The Titr.cs Fund," rode roughshod over 
military real tape. To have avium nurses with the 
1'ntiMi Army! It was immodest, unthinkable, rcvolu- 
tionarv! And yet this was the epoch-making idea that 
Sidney Herbert not only suggested, but carried into 
. fiect. If Florence Nightingale was the foundress of 
modem nursing. Sidney Herbert must rank as its patron 


The Need of Training 

In the general field what differentiated Florence Nightin- 
gale's ideas from the opinions of her contemporaries was 
her insistence on the necessity of training for work, bne 
said. 

" Three-quarters of the whole mischief in women's lives 
arises from their excepting themselves from the 01 

training considered needfui for men.’ And again: - n 

uneducated man who practises physic is justly called a quack 
perhaps an impostor. \Yhv are not uneducated nurses called 
quacks and impostors? Simply I suppose because there are 
few who think a man can -understand medicine and surgery- 
by instinct. But till the last ten or twenty years people m 
England thought that every woman was a nurse hv instinct. 

"With appropriate training the nume has become a pro- 
fessional woman — competent, trustworthy', and highly' 
valued. The wide range of her sen-ices can be judged 
bv the several chapters of this book which deal with the 
Red Cross, the growth of training schools, and public 
health nursing, including maternity and child welfare. 
There are useful accounts of State registration systems 
throughout the world, of insurance and pension schemes 
for nurses, of, nursing journals, and of organizations that 
are maintained by nurses for the honour and interest of 
their profession. Miss Sevmer appends a useful biblio- 
graphy, and there are some thirty-seven, illustrations of 
great general interest. 


FORTHCOMING ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS 


Last year, at a meeting at Basel, convened by- the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, it was agreed by- 
representatives of anthropology and ethnology from nine 
countries to establish an international congress on these 
sciences and to hold a session every four years, the first 
to be in London in 1934. Accordingly the congress is to 
meet at University College, London, and the neighbouring 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum during the week 
beginning July- 30th. At the inaugural meeting the Duke of 
York will welcome the delegates of Governments, academies, 
universities, and other societies and institutions, and the 
Earl of Onslow, the president of the congress, will deliver 
an address. 

The main work will be done in eight sections, each with 
a British chairman. The section of anatomy and physical 
anthropology will be presided ovtr by Professor G. Elliot 
Smith, that of psychology by Professor F. C. Bartlett, and 
that of demography and population problems bv Professor 
C. B. Fawcett. The other sections deal with ethnography, 
African and American, arts and crafts, sociology, religions, 
and language and writing. An ambitious programme is 
mapped out for tile five or. six meetings of the section cf 
anatomy and physical anthropology, whose central theme 
will be man's place among the primates. The principal 
subjects will be anthropolcgical aspects of blood grouping, 
human and comparative ; the comparative anatomy of the 
brain -, diathesis or bodily habitus in relation to * physical 
anthropometry, including a survey of asthmatic and rheumatic 
children and a study of racial features in the growth of the 
jaws : the growth pattern in children, with special reference to 
the skeletal, neural, lymphoid, and urogenital systems; special 
work on the role of the endocrines in growth : the studv of 
sex and behaviour, including the menstrual cycle in man 'and 
primates and also lactation ; various aspects of dentition • 
the localization of function, and the standardization cf 
methods of measurements. Some cf the subjects, such 
as regional anthropology and fossil anthropologv, mav b- 
discussed in subsections. The section of psvcholo-v' will 
consider the aims and methods of social psvcho'logv ~vcho- 
iogrcnl problems arising from contact of races;, in'partirular 
the nervous strain and reactions arising from the impact cf 
alien cultures, the social significance of modem developments 
in psychology, such as the application of psvchologica! tests 
and the significance of present-day trends' in government’ 
education, and physical and biological sciences. The- section 
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(>i demography is to discuss the methods and technique of 
census-taking, also the relations of racial characteristics tc 
internal distributions within populations, such characteristics, 
for example, as eye colour and visual acuity, physical race 
characters and occupations, and race and caste. The section 
of languages and writing includes in its programme the study 
of the use of. speech and voice mechanism among different 
races, speech pathology, psychological evidence bearing on 
the existence of the word as a separate entity, the develop- 
ment of speech habits among children, and the difference 
between the motor and the auditory aspects of speech.' 

In addition to the sectional discussions there are to be 
a number of evening discourses, including a Huxley Memorial 
Lecture by Sir Aurel Stein, the great authcrity on Indian 
and Central Asian archaeology, and a discourse by Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane on the growth and tendency of anthropo- 
logical and ethnological studies. A reception is to be given by 
the Government at Lancaster House, by the Royal College of 
Surgeons at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and by various museum 
authorities, and in the week following the congress visits will 
be paid to Oxford and Cambridge and to certain provincial 
cities. The list of vice-presidents includes the names of Sir 
Arthur Keith, Sir Humphry Rolleston, and the presidents of 
the various societies which touch on the subjects coming 
before the congress. 

It should be made plain that the new congress will always 
meet at two years interval between the international congress 
of prehistoric and protohistoric sciences, which was held 
first in London in 1932, and meets again at Oslo in 1936. 
.The congress has also been arranged so that its meetings 
will fall in the same years as the Americanist Congress in 
Europe. That congress meets in Seville later in the present 
year, and it is hoped that workers in the American field 
may be able to attend both. The forthcoming event in 
London is being organized from the offices of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, at 52, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


THE BRITISH RED CROSS IN PEACE 

The activities of the British Red Cross Society, as recorded 
in the annual report for 1933, 1 show continued growth in all 
departments. The number of voluntary aid detachments 
reached a total of 831, with a personnel of 21,486 members. 
The first two air ambulance detachments were registered in 
1933. Reference has lately been made in these columns to 
the work of the Society’s clinic for rheumatism, where 94.256 
attendances were made last year, as against 86,929 in 1932. 
and the range of treatment and investigation has been 
widened. The blood transfusion service received the record 
number of 3.017 calls in the London area — an increase of 
575 over the previous year ; the number of donors on the roll 
is now 1.536. 

The junior branch of the Society now numbers 370 “ links,” 
with a total membership of over 25,000 boys and girls. The 
usefulness of this movement as an educational instrument is 
increasingly recognized, while the senior branch benefits by 
the accession of numbers of young people brought up in sym- 
pathy with the traditions and ideals of the Red Cross. 

The county branches of the Society have continued to 
develop their voluntary services to the public. They have 
provided 374 first-aid posts and patrols on the roads and sea 
beaches, and 603 emergency first-aid stations at large gather- 
ings. Assistance is also given at hospitals, clinics, and welfare 
centres. Medical supply depots for the loan of surgical and 
nursing equipment to necessitous cases are established thrpugh- 
out the country, and now number 109. 


The fifth Congress of French-Speaking Dermatologists and 
Syphiligraphers will be held at Lyons from July 19th to 21st 
of this year, under the presidency of Professor Nicolas of Lyons, 
when the exclusive subjects for discussion will be the aeticlogv 
and treatment of lupus erythematosus, diagnosis of chancroid 
bubo, and cutaneous complications of anti-syphilitic treat- 
ment. The membership subscription is 150 francs, which 
should be sent to the secretary of the Congress, 24 Rue 
Saint Helene, Lyons. 

1 Report oj the British Red Cross Society jor the Year 1933. 
Published at Headquarters : 14 , Grosvenor Crtscent, London, S-W.I. 
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Reports of Societies 

RELATION OF MORTALITY TO HOUSING 
DENSITY - - 

At a meeting of the Section of Epidemiology and State 
Medicine of the Royal Society of Medicine, held on May 
25th, Dr. J. D. Rolleston presiding, a paper was read 
by nr- Percy Stocks, medical statistical officer of the 
General Register Office, on " The Association between 
Mortality and Density of Housing.." 

Dr. Stocks, whose paper was largely occupied with 
tables and graphs, and a description of his statistical 
method, first compared the relation of child mortality to 
density per acre in a period before the Public Health 
Act (1861-70) with that ior 1930-2, taking groups of 
urban and rural districts and county boroughs. At 
densities of less than one person per acre, into which 
category fell most rural aggregates, the present mortality 
rate for ages 0 to 5 was only 29 per cent, of what it was 
in the earlier period, and at a higher density — namely, 
five to ten per acre— comprising the present urban districts - 
in the main, the relative mortality was lower still, being 
only 20 per cent, of the early figure. The crowding of 
houses together up to an average density of ten persons 
per acre had no apparent effect on the mortality of 
children, but in densities of over twenty per acre — that 
is, in most of the present county boroughs — there was the 
same relative excess in child mortality as compared with 
less dense populations which was apparent sixty-five years 
ago, although, of course, the actual mortality in dense 
and less dense areas alike had greatly diminished. 

It had often been stated that the mortality risk in- 
creased with movement northwards in each class of area, 
the implication being that this was due to colder climate, 
more smoke, more occupations dangerous to health, or 
a combination of these. But if Great Britain were 
divided into successive zones of latitude (omitting London, 
the case of which must be separately considered), it would 
be found that, moving northwards, there was a pro- 
gressive increase in the mean density per room until the 
Scottish industrial area was reached, while the density 
per acre was at its highest level in the zone which in- 
cluded the industrial area of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
and then steadily declined on passing further north. The 
behaviour o£ the mortality rate for children under 5 bore 
a much closer resemblance to the trend of average density 
per room than to the trend of density per acre. The 
well-known north-to-south gradation of mortality rates 
seemed likely to arise from the gradation of overcrowding 
within the houses, and climatic differences between the 
latitudes had little effect on mortality. Dr. Stocks had 
set himself to disentangle the relations of mortality to 
the three factors of latitude, urbanization, and crowding 
within houses. The fact was established, he said, from 
a number of researches that within a given town the 
mortality risk, particularly in early childhood, was greater 
for occupants of more crowded houses than for occupants 
of less crowded ones, but this had been variously attri- 
buted to the direct effects of crowding, unfavourable in- 
dustrial conditions associated with crowded areas, the 
poverty of which crowding was often a symptom, or the 
gravitation of the less fit into unsatisfactory conditions 
of housing, so that it was little wonder if the advantages 
predicted from housing improvement per se ranged from 
the utmost optimism to the utmost pessimism. The broad 
conclusion to be drawn from his own figures was that at 
ages over 5 it was not necessary to suppose that mortality 
from all causes combined was appreciably affected by 
climatic differences dependent on latitude within the limits 
of England and Wales, and probably Great Britain. The 
mortality of children under 5 from respiratory disease 
showed an increase on passing from the South Coast to the 
industrial North of England amounting to 42 per cent., 
even after allowance had been made for the effects of 
increasing density and of crowding per room, but there 
was a decline in this respect on passing still further north- 
Dr. Stocks's curves also brought out the advantage i 
respect of sunshine in the eastern part of England (excep 
at a latitude which included the industrial a ten c 
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Yorkshire, where the effect of the smoke blanket from in- 
dustrial towns to the west was observed), but apart from 
the effect of diminished sunshine in predisposing to rickets, 
which in its turn contributed heavily to bronchitis ana 
pneumonia in young children and lowered resistance <.0 
infectious diseases, he was not convinced that there was 
any real evidence that the differences in average mortahtv 
experience between different parts of Great Britain had 
anything to do with climate. 

Dr. Stocks also set himstlf to determine whether, with 
improved sanitation of towns, the crowding of people 
within their houses had assumed a greater importance in 
association with mortality than the crowding of houses 
together. London mortality was uniformly lower than 
that of the rest of England and Wales when districts of 
the same density per acre were compared, and this was 
also true, although tlie advantage was not so great, when 
districts of the same density per room were compared. 
The advantage of London; so far as mortality at ages 
under 5 was concerned, must derive partly from its 
southern situation, with consequent greater amount of 
annual sunshine. At ages over 5, although the climatic 
factor seemed to be unimportant, vet for some reason 
London again had in general an advantage, amounting 
to between one-fifth and one-third, over other parts of 
the country of the same density per acre or per room. 
At ages over 45, however, this advantage became less 
perceptible. Dr. Stocks confessed himself unable to ex- 
plain the advantage of London. Was the greater triumph 
over environment by people li\-ing in the metropolis dm 
to selective migration of the healthiest young adults to 
London, to a greater immunity against certain diseases 
afforded by living in the middle of a vast herd, to the 
better protection from the rigors of winter afforded by 
London amenities, to better facilities for medical treat- 
ment and more advanced public health, or to all of these? 
In tlie metropolitan boroughs infant mortality from con- 
genital causes had no association with either measure 
of density, but from other causes tlie rate showed an 
increase at densities of over fifty per acre, and rose with 
increasing density per room. At school ages there was 
little relation with density per acre, but tlie rate rose 
with crowding from 0.92 persons per room upwards. Eor 
women the death rates from phthisis were actually highest 
at low densities per acre, but increased with room crowd- 
ing. At later ages for all persons the effect of density 
seemed slight, and at ages over 65 scarcely appreciable 
In England and Wales, excluding London, the corrected 
rat'o for infant mortality from congenital causes showed 
as in Loudon, no association with density per acre, but 
row with crowding per room. At school age densities of 
over thirty per acre had slightly higher rates, hut the rise 
in tile rate was more pronounced with crowding per room ; 
and. again, at tlie other end of life, the effect of density 
bv either measure was slight. 

Dr Stocks's general conclusion was that up to middle 
life the importance of crowding per room as a factor in 
mortality was now almost double that of density per acre. 
Tlie results of overcrowding were far and awnv most 
Scnous at the pre-school ages, and it was here that the 
greatest benefits' might be expected as a result of housin’ 
improvements in tlie future. 

GtxxK.iL Discussion 

Sit William Hamer, mentioned that, three-quarters o! 
a century ago, William Farr made the confident stntemen 
that large towns would never become so healthy as th 
country . but that prophecy had not been home out 
On.- jxissible cause for the marked decline in infant mar 
t dav since the early part of the present century was 
the Education Act. 1S70, which meant the appearance 
in due time of a generation o! mothers who had passed 
through the elementary schools and were able to take 
a more intelligent inter.-st in the welfare of their children 


purpo-v mortality was not in this cou'r.m- V 

himself rvmrmben-d Irvins this cut mrv 
l r' ^D'rial subject King' the mortality from 
tc.p.rati.A dr-cans. The incidence of pneumonia and 


bronchitis was found to be enormously high in the North 
of England, but taking the figures for 1901-10, and the 
deaths from these diseases at ages 65-75, while the rate 
for England and Wales as a whole was 7.4 per 1,000 
living, and that for Lancashire 12-6, the rate for the 
contiguous counties of Cumberland and 11 estmorianc., 
where the same climatic influences operated, wms on.y 
4.S. This was completely explained by the great differ- 
ence in bousing density, but it illustrated the negligibility 
of the climatic factor. 

Dr. J. D. Rolleston mentioned that he had recently 
received a work bv Professor Robert Debre, a member 
of the League of Rations Committee of Health Experts 
on Infant Welfare in Europe, in which, with two col- 
leagues, he bad made a study of infant mortality in 
France and some other European countries, in urban and 
country districts. One of his most important conclusions 
was that the outstanding factor in. infant mortality was 
the density per room and the various unhygienic condi- 
tions associated therewith. That was particularly well 
shown in a working class district of Paris, where, in spite 
of progress in other respects, living conditions in rooms 
were really deplorable. Dr. F. C. Shrubs all suggested 
that the true criterion was the hours of ventilation. In 
London tenements young children on the higher floors, 
though they got more fresh air in their rooms, were often 
kept in, whereas those on the ground floor were turned 
out. so that the latter, although they might have a worse 
time at night, enjoyed more hours of sunshine and venti- 
lation during the day. Dr. E. W, Goodaix asked some 
questions with regard to the relation of mortality from 
measles and whooping-cough to housing density. 

Dr. Stocks, in reply, said that the relations of whoop- 
ing-cough mortality to crowding were rather complex. 
Whooping-cough seemed to differ in this respect from 
measles, and he did not think that case mortality would 
necessarily follow the same rules as the actual mortality 
per 1,000 children in parts densely and not densely popu- 
lated respectively. 

RECENT YcORK ON LEPTOSPIROSIS {WEIL’S 
DISEASE) 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, held at Manson House on May 17th, with 
the president. Sir Leonard Rogers, in the" chair. Pro- 
fessor \Y. ScjiUFFNER read a paper cn recent work on 
leptospirosis. 

In his introductory remarks Professor Schuffner said 
that _ Holland enjoyed the doubtful privilege of har- 
bouring two diseases which in other countries were 
supposed to be rare. One was post- vaccinia! encephalitis, 
claiming numerous victims among children, the other 
was Weil's disease, or leptospirosis, which had come to 
the fore during the past ten or twelve years both in 
Holland and in her East Indian colonies. The incidence 
in Holland was greatest in the western coastal part cf 
the country — an area situated below sea-level and much 
of it covered with water. Of 234 patients diagnosed in 
his own laboratory twenty-seven had died, givir.R a ca**« 
fatality of 11.5 per cent., but fortunately the tota'fnumber 
Ot deaths was small, only sixteen patients in 1932 

and eleven in 1933 in. Holland- Cases occurred through- 
out the who.e year, but epidemic exacerbation appeared 
from July to October. Forty- five per cent, cf the adult 
sewer rats in Holland carried Ieptcspirae, and th*-re wtr e 
cmam occupations (such as barpemcn. fishermen, and 
slaughterhouse employees) in which the iiicid-^ce 
higher " Water accidents’’ deSmtelv predisncTcd. and 
here the lecturer had found that canal" water polluted 
with refuse where the banks teemed with rats 
riculnrly dangerous bemuse cf its leprespira! content 
it had been found that guine-a-pics immersed in c C h 
w-arer occasionally acquire the disease, r.rovided the 
bo slightly scarified, but culture cf th " ' 
natutaUv infected 
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equalled 10.3 days, and a history of a “ water accident ” 
in the previous week or two was an important factor in 
the diagnosis ; the alarming symptoms at onset also 
helped. Often there were distressing muscular pains, a 
heavily furred tongue, a leucocytosis with shift to the 
left, albuminuria, meningeal symptoms, and peculiar 
flushed conjunctivae or " red eyes." The latter feature 
was present in half of the cases of Weil’s disease occurring 
without icterus, and under such circumstances the 
diagnosis was exceedingly difficult and needed confirma- 
tion in the laboratory. No such cases were ever fatal. 

For brevity Professor Schiiffner " omitted further 
reference tq the clinical diagnosis, but pointed out that 
the final decision of Weil’s or no Weil’s disease rested 
with the bacteriologist, whose diagnosis was based on 
(a) demonstration of leptospirae in the blood, ( b ) culti- 
vation, ( c ) serological reactions. Leptospirae were readily 
demonstrated in the- blood of infected guinea-pigs by 
dark-ground illumination, but this procedure was rarely 
successful in man. Centrifugalization was often of value, 
provided the plasma be separated from the precipitated 
corpuscles and examined in a thick layer. Before direct 
cultivation of blood for leptospirae preliminary passage 
through a guinea-pig was desirable. The coagulum 
should be triturated and injected into the peritoneal 
cavity, where the leptospirae might be detected as early 
as the third day. Leptospirae were most commonly 
isolated from the blood during the first three or iour 
days of the disease, but in severe cases they might persist 
until the tenth day ; examination of the urine was 
sometimes successful in the later stages, long after lepto- 
spirae had disappeared from the peripheral circulation. 
Agglutination tests were best carried out by formalized 
cultures of leptospirae, since such extracts were not 
dangerous to handle, they constituted potent antigens, 
and lysis of leptospirae, such as was sometimes encountered 
with living cultures, was avoided. After formalization 
’’ matting ” of leptospirae due to acid agglutination 
sometimes occurred, but this could be prevented by using 
1 / 2 per cent, instead of 2 per cent, formalin. Absorption 
tests could also lie applied, thereby distinguishing between 
specific and cross agglutination. Clinical, serological, 
and epidemiological facts combined to show that there 
were three European leptospirae: (1) the cosmopolitan 
Leptospira ictcroliacmorrliagiae in rat and dog, the cause 
of classical Weil’s disease ; (2) L. grippo-typhosa, the 
infecting agent of swamp fever in Europe, the reservoir 
host of which is unknown ; (3) L. camcola, causing a 
specific canine disease. 

General Discussion 

Dr W Fletcher commented on the fact that 40 per 
cent.' of 'cases of leptospirosis in Holland were of mild 
type unassociated with jaundice ; in the Malay States 
the percentage with jaundice was even less. There he 
and his colleagues had found six different races of lepto- 
soirae classified by means of agglutination tests and by 
Pfeiffer reactions in young pigs. Guinea-pigs, however, 
which had recovered from infection with one strain had 
a considerable immunity to infection with other races. 
He suggested that the leptospirae of Holland might have 
resulted from the importation of strains from the Orient. 
Dr E Hixdle was not prepared to accept serological 
strains as distinct species, because of the overlap in sero- 
logical reactions. In conjunction with Dr. Bruce \\hite 
he had recently been able to isolate a specific soluble 
substance from spirochaetes which gave a precipitate 
with high dilutions of antiserum derived from animals 
infected with homologous spircchartfs. While there were 
many different water strains, the various human and rat 
strains all reacted to specific soluble substances isolated 
Rom rat strains, which included one from Malay. Major 
Brown referred to results obtained by the adhesion test, 
which consisted of putting up serum, leptospirae. and a 
suspension of micro-organisms ; if the serum was specific 
the bacteria would adhere to the leptospirae. By means 
of this reaction he had no difficulty in separating lieb- 
rio midis from icterohaemorrhagiae or from the water 
strains Regarding acid agglut.nation in formalized 
cultures he wondered whether the neutralization of 
formin' bv pvridin. as recently recommended by Burke. 


would be of help. From a clinical viewpoint " red eyes ” 
could - not be considered pathognomonic of leptospirosis ; 
he had noted it with great frequency in other forms of 
epidemic jaundice. 

Dr. Findlay referred to epidemics of jaundice in 
England, Norway, and Sweden, where leptospirae were 
absent ; these were sometimes associated with subacute 
yellow atrophy of the liver, and occasionally terminated 
in cirrhosis. He asked whether any patients with Weil’s 
disease who had not shown jaundice had died with these 
complications. Dr. C. M. Wenyon referred to the early 
observations inade by Brown and himself indicating the 
identity of Leptospira icteroides with L. icterohaentor- 
rhagiae, and asked Professor Schiiffner about the lepto- 
spiral haemoglobinuria which he had described in 
Sumatra. 

Dr. Manson-Bahr referred to the difficulty of diagnosis 
now that clinicians had to recognize Weil’s disease with- 
out jaundice, and were no longer able'to regard "pink 
eyes " as pathognomonic of leptospirosis. Since his 
discovery of the disease in London in 1922 he had never 
met a case. He- asked for more information regarding 
the use of antileptospiral serum in Holland. Dr. Parish 
spoke on the subject of active immunization, and asked 
if a vaccine prepared against the true virus strain pro- 
tected animals against the curious dog strains which 
Profersor Schiiffner had described. Professor Warrington 
Yorke discussed the dangers of differentiating species 
merely on serological grounds, illustrating his remarks 
with reference to trypanpsomes. 

fn reply, Professor SchOffner reviewed the evidence 
whereby the three different European strains were differ- 
entiated, and confirmed that there was a form of haemo- 
globinuria associated with leptospiros : s ; slides of micro- 
scopical sections were then shown, demonstrating lepto- 
spirae in the kidneys of such cases. Regarding specific 
serum treatment, he cited a case of a laboratory-acquired 
infection in which leptospirae were found in the bicod 
after the first few hours of illtiess ; five hours from on et 
serum therapy was instituted, with remarkably satisfactory 
results. 

TROPICAL MACROCYTIC ANAEMIA 

At a meeting of the London Association of the Medical 
Women’s Federation, held at B.M.A. House on May 22nd, 
Dr Lucy Wills spoke on tropical macrocytic anaemia. 

Dr Wills gave an account of her work on this subject 
during the last five years. In 1928 this condition was 
described in pregnant women under the title " pernicious 
anaemia of pregnancy,” and was a serious cause of 
maternal and foetal mortality in the large cities of India. 
The blood picture resembled that of true pernicious 
anaemia, but the condition could be distinguished from 
idiopathic pernicious anaemia by the following character- 
istics ' (1) earlier age incidence and the association with 
pre-mancy ; (2) absence of natural remissions except after 
delivery ; (3) the presence of free hydrochloric acid in 
normal amounts in the gastric content of the majority of 
cases • (4) absence of a raised indirect van den Bergh 
reaction, or an increase in urinary urobilin ; (5) absence 
of nervous involvement : and (6) slight differences m the 
blood picture — for example, less poikilccytosis and poly- 
chromasia and higher white cell counts. The cases were 
frequently febrile, but no evidence could be obtained 
of an infective or toxic origin. The general course of th 
disease and the response to adequate doses of liver w 
liver extracts suggested a nutritional origin. 1 urtner 
study showed that an identical form of anaemia • - 
occurred among men and non-pregnant women, which aim 
supported the view that the disease was a dcfiaenc) 
state the higher incidence and the greater seventj « 
pregnant women being due to the added deman s 0 
organism during pregnancy. A dietetic sunet a 
the hospital classes in Bombay revealed a daplonffile^ ^ 
of multiple deficiencies, with no significant di c 
the diet of sufferers from this anaemia All 
were particularly low in vitamins A and C* 
with rats fed on diets based on those in com 
among sufferers from this anaemia resulted in tn ^ 
duction of a macrocytic anaemia, which, how • 
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associated with the multiplication of Bartonella organisms 
in the blood stream. A search for similar organisms in 
the patients gave negative results, and large doses ot 
vitamins A and C bad no curative effect. Similar experi- 
ments with monkeys (Bartonella-free) again led to the 
production of a macrocytic anaemia, but in both the control 
animals, which were receiving additional rations of vitamins 
A and C, and the experimental animals, when the ration 
bi the vitamin B complex was increased by the addition of 
marmite to the diet the anaemia >vas rapidly cured. 
The trial of marmite in . human cases was equally success- 
ful, 15 to 30 grams of marmite daily resulting in a 
maximal response and a rapid rise in the red cell count 
in both pregnant and non-pregnant cases. At this time 
Castle and his co-workers were publishing their work on 
the factors, intrinsic and extrinsic, necessary for the 
. formation of the haemopoietic factor in liver. As the 
tropical cases has apparently - normal gastric secretion 
it was assumed that the intrinsic factor was present, 
but that the missing dietetic factor was Castle’s extrinsic 
factor. After the publication by Dr. Wills of her. results 
with marmite the Boston workers tried a similar auto- 
lysed yeast extract, and found that, though inactive 
alone, when incubated with normal gastric juice it was 
highly active in the cure of idiopathic pernicious anaemia. 
These workers postulated vitamin B,. or some factor 
closely associated with it, as the extrinsic' factor in 
pernicious anaemia. 

At this time. Dr. Wills said, further work with 
standardized vitamin and yeast preparations in relation 
to tropical macrocytic anaemia had already been started 
by her, with the help of Miss H. Chick. For the test of 
these preparations uncomplicated cases under controlled 
conditions were used, and the activity of a preparation 
was judged by the height of the reticulocyte peak and 
the subsequent rate of blood regeneration. Vitamins B,, 
B., and B, were inactive curatively when given in the 
purest available form — that is, as acid clay and extract of 
egg white, or of watery yeast extract of known vitamin 
potency ; further, preparations of marmite free from these 
vitamins were still active curatively. The vitamin B 
complex was therefore excluded as the haemopoietic 
factor in marmite curative in tropical macrocytic anaemia 
and also presumably as the extrinsic factor in pernicious 
anaemia. Further experiments showed that the haemo- 
poietic factor in marmite was heat-stable, and was neither 
precipitated nor inactivated by 80 per cent, alcohol 
Whole yeast was inactive, but Dr. Wills suggested that 
this might be due to the fact that yeast cells were resistant 
to gastric digestion, rather than to the absence of the 
haemopoietic factor. She summed up the present position 
as follows. Tropical macrocytic, anaemia is a deficiency 
dyshacmopoietic anaemia due to the lack of the haemo- 
poietic factor in the liver, known as the pernicious anaemia 
factor. The disease is distinct from idiopathic pernicious 
anaemia, and is not necessarily associated with the other 
causes of macrocytic anaemia-^diarrhoea, defective gastric 
secretion, or pregnancy. The deficiency was, in her opinion, 
due to a dietetic lack of some substance, present in 
marmite, which is not one of the known B vitamins, 
but which is probably identical with the extrinsic factor 
described by Castle for idiopathic pernicious anaemia. 
The tropical anaemia is cured by the administration of 
the missing factor, as marmite', or of the pernicious 
anaemia factor present in liver. 

Dt- Helen* Mackay asked if there was any explanation 
of the absence ot nervous symptoms and natural remis- 
sions. and of the fact that there was no record of the 
disease in children, who were normallv more susceptible 
to deficiency diseases thau adults. Dr. Wills, in repiv 
said that as regards nerve changes there was po=tibh- not 
lime enough for these to develop in the vomit; patients 
but it seemed more likely, in view of the'age Sf some of 
the non-pregnant patients, that the nerve lesions 'of true 
pernicious anaemia were associated with the gastric lotion 
rather than with the absence of the haemoS^tor 
which would explain the absence of nerve lesions in the 
tropical form. She thought that further study might show 
thn remission did occur in exceptional cases, but had no 
explanation of the absence of recorded cases in children 
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Lister and Chemical Antiseptics 
Sir, — Although far away from the close friendship of 
Sir Watson Cheyne and the relationship of Sir Rickman 
Godlee with Lord Lister, I had the privilege of being his 
last assistant in his private practice, and-when he ceased 
clinical work he' left private and hospital patients under 
my care. - Consequently I often heard from his lips many 
of his thoughts. and of the different binds of opposition 
against which he had to contend in the early days of his 
practical application of Pasteur's discoveries to medicine 
and surgery*. 

Among o tlier things, it does not appear to be generally 
known that one of Lister’s sayings was that he at once 
recognized that boiling water is the best antiseptic in 
existence," and in bis earliest experiments he proved it 
to his own satisfaction. In spite of this fact he always 
maintained that it was a safer, an easier, and a more 
fool-proof method — as matters then stood — to keep every- 
thing connected with a wound in constant- contact with 
a chemical antiseptic. He believed that in those days 
the employment of heat alone required more detailed care 
in its application than lotions, and also far greater ex- 
perience and education in bacteriological knowledge than 
was then attainable. From the methods I saw employed 
in the last twenty* years of the nineteenth century I have 
no doubt he was right. The reasons that made carbolic 
acid his earliest selection would occupy too much of your 
space to describe. It was chosen after a careful com- 
parison with heat and other antiseptics in their relations 
to practice. Among the. many qualities that led to its 
adoption there remain many* that have. not been surpassed 
in value by* the antiseptics of to-day*.- — I am, etc., : . 


London, W.l, May 22nd. 


G. Lenthal Cheatle. 


The Medical Charities 

Sir, — With Dr. Arnold Gregory’s plea for the charities 
all those who have worked for them will heartily 
sympathize. His diagnosis of the situation, set forth 
in his three numbered paragraphs, is only too correct. 
That the incomes of the charities are incommensurate 
with the calls made upon them is not the fault of the 
British Medical Association, whose Council and whose 
Journal have long and often dinned this into the ears 
of Branches, Divisions, and members. In my view the 
charities need an assured subscription income at least 
double that which is now collected for them by their own 
local secretaries and through the B.M.A. Bridge drives, 
concerts, dances, etc., as proposed by Dr. Gregory, may* 
with luck bring in enough in any one year to justify 
the effort expended on them, but they are palliative's 
merely, and they* tend to be supported mainly .by those 
who already do their duty by subscribing, not by the 
others ; further, they can seldom be repeated annually* 
vr ith continued success. These methods are suitable for 
charities which appeal to large sections of the public, 
not for such limited communities as the members of our 
profession in a given area. 

Dr. Gregory s idea of an endowment fund is sound 
enough, though £25,000 is of little use (the income would 
be under £903 a year) ; £250,000 would not be too much 
This sum cannot be expected from any feasible “ cam- 
paign, however ” intensive”: but it can be obtained 
by the investment of all legacies, a poliev which both 
the leading charities would like to put in' practice, but 
are not able to. last year, for instance, Epsom Colle***- 
spent about threerquarters of the legacies received, and 
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was able to invest only the remainder this year, I 
understand, the prospects are much better, owing’ to 
good fortune with bequests, and I fancy the same is 
true for the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund. If these 
charities had sufficient subscription incomes all legacies 
could be funded, as of course they ought to be. Few 
practitioners who are in a position to leave charitable 
bequests think of the Benevolent Fund and Epsom 
College. If they did, the accumulation of ample endow- 
ment funds would not take very many years. You, Sir, 
and the Editor of the Lancet, have both done your share 
in trying to make medical testators realize this. 

Dr. Gregory s suggestion for enlisting the wives of 
doctors appears to ignore the work of the R.M.B.F. 
Guild, which is run entirely by these ladies, and very 
well run too. I agree with him that personal canvassing 
is far more valuable than letter writing — but it takes 
up a lot of time. I trust that he will not think I am 
being unhelpful in deprecating his feverish week of 
bridge tournaments and sales of work ; I wish him all 
success in his efforts to rouse the profession, but I feel 
sure that the two things to concentrate upon are annual 
subscriptions and legacies. — I am, etc.. 


r TntBumw 
Medical Jocxaai 


London, S.W.7, May 26th. 


Henry Robinson. 


Tlie Cancer Problem 

Sir, — It is curious to read letters from people of such 
eminence as Mr. Hastings Gilford, whom I regard as 
among the most learned in Britain on the subject of 
cancer, and Mr. Loclchart-Muminery, one of the foremost 
of our clinicians, which take diametrically opposite views 
as to whether civilization has caused an increase in the 
incidence of cancer. In spite ol the admirable -reasoning 
from Mr. Gilford, the case can never be proved until 
the uncivilized are sophisticated enough to have a 
registrar-general's report on the causes of death, which 
in itself would make them so civilized as to destroy its 
value. We do know, however, that wild animals, in- 
' eluding birds and fish, suffer from cancer, though most 
diseased animals are soon killed by their natural enemies. 
The evidence of missionary doctors is that cancer is 
common among natives ; indeed, cancer of the buccal 
cavity, owing to betel chewing, is a commoner form of 
cancer in India than elsewhere in the world, though 
statistics as regards the total population may not be 
available. I have seen cancer in South African natives 
and the Zulus, who are chiefly vegetarians, and also 
among the Samoyedes in the Arctic Circle, a meat-eating 
race, who never see a green leaf. 

Civilization has progressed to such a degree that we 
should expect that if cancer had existed in the remote 
past — as we must suppose it did, for we regard it as 
disordered life, and therefore it probably is as old as 
life itself — it ought to be more prevalent at the present 
time, for- we must presume that the Bronze Age spoke 
of itself as civilized as compared with the Stone Age , 
the Iron Age with that of the Bronze, and so on 
with each succeeding advance up to the present time. 
There is. however, one method by which civilization 
influences the cancer rate which I have never seen referred 
to. If there are, let us suppose, one hundred causes of 
death, and civilization eliminates twenty of these, the 
same number of people will die, because they cannot live 
indefinitely, but now their deaths must be divided among 
the eighty remaining causes. This will enable the un- 
scientific statistician, among whom most of us must be 
classed, to look with astonishment at the increase in the 
ratio of certain diseases. We have decreased the death 
rate from small-pox, typhoid, diphtheria, tubercle, and all 
surgical diseases to such an extent that increase in those 


that remain must be marked, cancer among them. 
M h ether Mr. Hastings Gilford will -seize on this to support 
his argument or not I don't know.— I am, etc., 

London, W.I. May 23rd. Doxcan C. L. FrrzwiU.rA.MS. 


Toxins and Emulsions . ; 

Sir, Since Dr. G. Norman Myers's letter in the Journal 
of March 17th (p. 504), to which we replied on March 
24th (p. 557), we have been waiting for the publication 
of the results of his investigations, which appeared in your 
issue of May 26th. 

The general conclusions arrived at by. Dr. Myers with 
regard to the non-toxicity of super-lethal doses of toxin 
when mixed with emulsion upon subcutaneous injection 
confirm our findings in great detail. We commented in 
our letter of March 24th upon a number of points in 
connexion with Dr. Myers's experiments. In his paper he 
appears to have altered the description o£ his technique 
from “ the oils and fats when mixed with aqueous 
solutions of lethal doses of toxins so as to form 
emulsions," to " aqueous solutions of the toxins were 
mixed with the emulsions (already formed) immediately 
prior to injection." This alteration is of considerable 
importance for, after all, these points of technique are 
of the essence of the problem. 

Dr. Myers concludes from his experiments on injecting 
the layers after centrifugalization that " the toxin has a 
greater solubility or affinity for water than for oil,” yet 
it is clear from his own experiments that the question 
of solubility in oil does not arise, and this because such 
solubility could not be in any way influenced by the 
degree of emulsification. The only change which such a 
fine degree of emulsification could bring about would be 
an increase in the rate of solution, but no alteration in the 
partition coefficient. Thus we can safely eliminate the 
solubility explanation when, from the discussion at the 
phenomenon necessary to explain these results. It is 
indeed strange that Dr. Myers should return to this 
solubility explanation, when, from the discussion at the 
end of his paper, he himself . would appear to have 
adopted our suggestion that the phenomenon is one of 
adsorption. 

Finally, Dr. Myers, in his original letter, wrote that 
he began his investigations three years ago ; in his paper 
he has antedated it by two years ; we would be interested 
to know if we may regard this date as now fixed. — 
We are, etc., 

V. G. Walsh. 

Physiology Department, St. Marys , r T - 

Hospital Medical School, A - 1 RAZER - 

May 23tli. 

Strangulated Hernia 

Sir, — I confess to a feeling of disappointment with Mr. 
Wood Power. After writing what was in many respects 
an excellent paper, seriously marred only by the un- 
accountable priority which he gave to taxis over the far 
more scientific postural treatment in the hope of reducing 
an apparently early case of strangulated hernia, he now 
definitely states that he sees no objection to the general 
practitioner employing taxis in early cases. He gives 
the chief causes of difficulty in reduction quite correctly 
as “ increasing oedema and distension of the bowel due 
to venous stasis ; and secondly, the contraction of the 
abdominal muscles.” Quite so. Provided the constric- 
tion is not too tight, postural treatment is the scientific 
method of relieving venous obstruction. The spasm ° 
the abdominal muscles in the early cases is due to pa" 1 - 
and morphine and locally applied warmth are the correc 
means of relieving this, when the spasm will relax. 
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the other hand, pressure, even not unduly strong, over 
any part o£ the strangulation will increase the pain,. and 
inevitably increase the muscle spasm. So it was in the 
bad old days (not so very long ago) that world-celebrated 
surgeons advised that taxis, i£ done at all, should always 
be done under a general anaesthetic. 1 I suppose Mr. 
Power would not advocate this. 

But quite apart from these considerations there are so 
many other possible things that might conceivably mislead 
a man not very well versed in surgery into errors they 
are all somewhat uncommon, but are fully described in 
many old textbooks. I am not going to discuss them 
here. 

Mr. Power himself, in his original paper, says: 

" The general practitioner, as a rule, has a limited 
experience in dealing with such cases it is far safer to 
leave the attempt to the surgeon, who is generally better 
fitted to judge whether taxis is advisable or not.’ And 
after this he goes on to make his unaccountable lapse, 
which he emphasizes and makes more definite in his letter 
in your issue of May 26th. Now his avowed and admir- i 
able intention in writing the original paper was to suggest 
methods by which “ strangulated hernia should become 
a tragedy of the past.” These are his own words. If 
this object was attained nothing else obviously need be 
said. But further on he proceeds to describe means by 
which Vick's mortality rate of 18 per cent, in 11,000 
yearly cases might be reduced. He then gives his own 
mortality of 17.94 per cent, in seventy-eight cases. So 
Mr. Power has managed to reduce the mortality by 
0.06 per cent. ! We may take it for granted that Mr. 
Power is a skilful surgeon, and, moreover; his use of 
local analgesia is wholly admirable. Therefore the cause 
must bo delay, possibly associated with injudicious 
outside attempts at taxis. 

In many cases the patient with a hernia is quite used 
to it “ coming down,” and feels quite unconcerned about 
periodically replacing it himself. This fact alone should 
provoke thought. Then the day comes when he cannot 
"get it hack.” He has a really good "go” at it. 
Bad pain comes on, perhaps with vomiting. The 
other members of the family have a good ” go ” 
at it. and, finally, the poor general practitioner has a 
" go ” at it, possibly without the adjective ” good " in 
front of it. Then the surgeon sees the case — God knows 
how long after the onset! Consequently the mortalitv 
rate continues to be an apparent reproach to modem 
surgery. The rest of Mr. Power's letter does not call 
for comment. — I am, etc., 

London, May 27th. Roy Hucrell. 


Sir, — O n the question of taxis Mr. R. Wood Power 
(May 5th, p. 787) invites the opinion of the general 
practitioner. 

I have had a long experience of country- practice, in 
which strangulated hernia is not infrequent. I always 
attempted taxis, and have succeeded in all cases where 
seen early, with six exceptions. These six patients were 
placed on the inclined plane, given a dose of opium, 
and heat was applied to the part. After a sleep of a 
few hours the patient, on waking up, found the hernia 
in each case gone. I do not understand the objection 
to trying taxis in strangulated femoral hernia. In all 
t le cases I have seen I have found it successful. 

Looking back on over forty years of practice I can 
only recall one of my cases in which it was thou-ht 
necessary to operate, and this was first seen by me °on 
the second day. — I am, etc.. 


U,iirsnntfTran3, 

‘ Clu*\ nc niRl 
vol. *v, p, 471. 


W. H. Lewis, M.B., B.Sc. 
Mont.. May CSth. 


JfaKual of Sur&ca! Treatment, 1913, 


Concealed Incision of Interval Appendicectomy 
Src, — Mr. Ernest Cowell will find the incision he writes 
about (Slay 26th, p. 947) described in the second edition 
of Comyns Berkeley's and my Textbook of Gynaeco- 
logical Surgery. It is known as the Kfistner-Rapm 
incision, and was first described in 1S96. I hare em- 
ployed it 'for a great number of years in certain cases, 
and have very frequently removed the appendix through 
it. The proceeding is, as a rule, very- easy, but there are 
occasions when it is not — namely-, when the appendix is 
retrocolio, ly-ing high and adherent along its whole length 
to the colon. The skin incision should be slightly curved 
with the concavity upwards, not downwards, so as to 
correspond with the natural creases of the part. It is not 
necessary- to incise under the rectus muscle — a central 
incision will do as well. 

A most important step from the point of view of future 
concealment is to suture the subcutaneous fat; for if this 
is not done the skin adheres to the aponeurosis, and when 
the patient stands up an ugly' gutter appears, which the 
indrawn hair renders very- conspicuous. It is also 
essential to keep the wound strongly compressed by a 
pad for several days, for otherwise a very troublesome 
! haematoma may form in the dead space under the skin. 

; — I am, etc.. 


LondoD, W.l, May 2Sth. 


'Victor Bo.vxev. 


Criticism of Ante-iNatal Work 


biR, — Aitnough in retirement i still tai:e an interest in 
the Journal, and especially in articles on obstetrics, and 
so I read Mr. A. J. Wrigley-’s " Criticism of Ante-natal 
Work ” (Journal , May- 19th, p. S91) with more care than 
usual. 1 have often thought of offering some criticism 
of the many- articles and addresses on obstetrical subjects 
which have appeared during the last ten or twelve years, 
but I did not like to pit my limited experience as a 
general practitioner, against that of the various male and 
female professors. lecturers, and specialists who were 
giving their experience for our benefit. And now comes 
Mr. Wrigley-’s lecture, with its exposure of some of the 
ante-natal work. For some years I examined all the 
women who engaged me, but always used the knowledge 
gained as a guide for the labour, and as I had not the 
technical skill I never attempted to correct any mal- 
positions or think of induction Now it seems that, quite 
unconsciously-, I was following the correct practice. 

Mr. Wrigley says : ” Good work is being done by ante- 
natal supervision in the detection and treatment of various 

conditions that have been complicated by the pregnanev 

for example, chronic heart disease,” Some years ago, 
while I was talking to Dr. Archibald Donald of Manchester 
on ante-natal work, he said that if a pregnant woman has 
heart disease she’ll not need to go to an ante-natal clinic 
to have it found out ; and I agree with him. It is 
probable that murmurs are detected and treated, and 
possibly with the same results as the “ malpositions ” and 
" disproportions." 

From January. 1$S3, to June, 1SS5, I was assistant to 
Dr. Farquharson in Coatbridge. There were over 200 
confinements in the practice every- vear. Dr. Farquharson 
was a fine obstetrician who never hurried a confine- 
ment. - During these two and a half years there was one 
woman who was ill, and she recovered. Dr. Farquharson 
raid he had had only two or three cases of puerperal fever 
m his twenty-one years' practice in Coatbridge, and no 
deaths (He attributed the recoveries to the administra- 
tion of chlorate of potash, as recommended bv the great 
Simpson.) Eclam^ia was unknown. I remember that 
all the patients had an abundant vaginal secretion, which 
stuck to the fingers. The children were fat and healthy, 
and one patient after another would sav. " \ve it was 
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fed on tattiej5 and soor milk/' These wornen lived largely 
porridge and milk, with tea and bread-and-butter for 
breakfast ; potatoes and sour milk, or Scotch broth, or 
potatoes and_ herring, for dinner ; tea, bread-and-butter 
at tea-time ; and perhaps more porridge, ‘or peas brose, 
and buttermilk for supper. Beef and mutton were at a 
minimum. That is, their diet was laxative and diuretic, 
and did not irritate either the heart or the kidneys, and the' 
kidneys could easily excrete any poisons generated in the 
foetus or the mother. Is the secret for the prevention of 
eclampsia and some of the puerperal fever not. to be found 
in a plain, non-irritating diet? Buttermilk (sour milk) 
can be obtained in only a few districts, but ordinary milk 
could be skimmed and made into koumiss. 

It would be difficult to get women -to feed on the Coat- 
bridge diet, and, alas, for the Scotch broth, vegetables 
are very dear, and herrings are now 'dear and scarce ; 
formerly vegetables and herring were abundant and cheap. 
On the other hand, we still have eclampsia and puerperal 
sepsis in our midst, and the labours are dry, with hardly 
any vaginal secretion to protect the mucous membrane, 
ft would be interesting to know how midwifery practice 
is in Coatbridge to-day. If this letter should meet the 
eye of any doctor practising in the Gartsherrie Rows 
(the Dang Raw, Cornish Raw, Wee Square), Ellis's 
Buildings, perhaps he will record his experience for our 
benefit.- — I am, etc., ♦ 

Dunblane, Perthshire, May 24th. James Gardner. 


Sir, — -Which are we tending to foster nowadays- 
of maternity or scare of it? — I am, etc.. 


May 26th. 


E. L. C. 


Capacity for Work after Fracture of Spine 

Sir, — Dr. Owen L. Rhys, in his. most interesting paper, 
published on April 14th (which, owing to mischance, X 
have only just seen), states that twelve out of 270 patients 
with fractured spine were able to return to their ordinary 
work. He does not differentiate here between cases where 
the bodies were crashed and cases where only transverse 
processes were fractured. Would he very kindly state 
exactly how many men in his series with crushed vertebral 
bodies were able to return to their full work, as I am 
collecting statistics on this point. My own experience is 
that very few of such cases are ever able to do their full 
work again. — I am, etc., 

Paul Bernard Roth, F.R.C.S. 

Newcastle, Staffs, May 26th. ' 


Medical Referees 

Sir,— Dr. R. M. B. MacKenna (May 26th, p. S65) calls 
attention to a question of the first importance— the semi- 
divine powers delegated to medical referees. It seems 
that the written opinion of a referee, based upon whatever 
evidence, is held sacred (officially) for all time: that it 
may not be questioned, no matter how mistaken and pre- 
judicial it may be. It is no exaggeration to assert that 
if a medical referee, having gone mad or colour-blind, 
or merely pig-headed, decrees that a white man is black, 
that white man is black (officially), and must continue to 
he regarded as black. I put this to a medical referee the 
other day. He agreed whole-heartedly. 

If there be any who question the assertion I shall be 
happy to supply evidence based upon cases that have 
come within my personal knowledge.— I am, etc., 

Frank G. Layton. 


f TiiB British 
Medical Jol'rxal 


"Nutrition 

Snt,— Dr. Campbell Watt, in his letter of February 
57th, after sincerely congratulating ".the English working 
classes on the variety and quality’ dnd quantity of their 
diet," and upon’ the fact that they do themselves un- 
commonly well, modified this slightly in his letter of 
April 2Sth by stating that statistics show that’ 11 most, . 
except the lowest-paid classes, consume more than their 
requirements. * He thus gives the impression that it is 
only a small minority . of the English who suffer from 
malnutrition. 

Dr. Campbell Watt advocated, on February 17th, a 
practical study of the problem, examining individuals 
in their everyday life.^ This is done every- .year by medical* 
officers of health and various Commissions, who have the 
necessary experience not to confuse the effects produced 
by malnutrition with the effects due to " ill-health, 
heredity, congenital defect, or to physiological or psycho- 
logical reactions to environment other than food." 

The M.O.H. for Bethnal Green in his report for 1932 states: 

“ A large proportion of the population are living at an 
extremely low level.” ’ The M.O.H, for Birmingham— 1932. “ 
" Owing to the long-continued and widespread unemployment 
in the district many of the children were not thriving, through . 
lack of proper nourishment.” The M.O.H. for Wolver- 
hampton — 1932: " There is a distinct increase in malnutrition 
figures of school children. It is doubtful whether the figures 
represent the whole picture. There appeals to be established 
here a definite link between unemployment and the malnutri- 
tion of children." The Social Survey Committee of the Hull 
Community Council published a report in the middle of 1933, - 
stating: "The diet of unemployed men’s children showed 
a serious omission of nutrition foods, and cannot but result 
in continuous ill-health." A special committee of the Save 
the Children Fund came to the following conclusions: " There 
are many thousands of children within the danger zone of 
impairment of physique and health, and there was a residuum 
whose health is already impaired and whose future as citizens 
and as parents is being imperilled by the conditions under 
which they are now compelled to live.’’ Dr. E. H. T, Nash, 
at the B.M.A.'s 101st Annual Meeting, said: "There was 
a serious increase in mortality among young adults of slum 
population, as a result of poor nutrition due to poverty.” 

These reports, if space permitted, could be multiplied 
tenfold, but I think that they should convince Dr. 
Campbell Watt that the English as a whole do not do 
themselves so well. He may, -however, assert that it is 
not due to underfeeding, but simply to a faulty balance 
in the rations consumed. In practical life one must 
realize that the amount and quality of rations consumed 
is largely aff economic question, and depends upon the 
income of the family. We have already seen in these 
reports that it is this factor, and not a faulty balance, 
that causes malnutrition. Let us, however, take a few 
English families’ budgets as instances : 

In the Finsbury (London) M.O.H. report, 1932, several are 
listed, of which these are representative: Ten persons living in 
two rooms, 14s. 6d. wages, 17s. 6d. relief ; eight persons in 
one room, wages £1, relief 18s. ; nine persons in two rooms, 
transitional benefit £1 17s. 6d- ; nine persons in two rooms, 
wages £1 10s. Hammersmith (London) M.O.H. report, 1932: 
Husband, wife (expectant mother), three children, 10, 8. 
and 5, net income after deduction of rent 19s. (3d. The 
dietary of this family is listed in lull. The meat (5 lb..of 
target mutton) is bought in the market on Saturday night lor 
Is. Stale bread only is used, etc. 

After deducting such items as “ rent, coal, clothing, 
beer, tobacco, artificial silk stockings, dances, cinemas, 
and football matches " from these typical family budgets 
am sure that Dr. Campbell Watt will easily compile 
a diefitry which is sufficient in quantity and quality. 

As for the B.M.A. diets. Dr. M’Gonigle, honorary 
secretary of the B.M.A. .Nutrition Committee, in a letter 


Walsall, May 2Sfh. 
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to the British Medical Journal of July 29th, 1933, stated 
that " there exists to-day no generally accepted, standard- 
ized, or satisfactory- method of assessing the nutritional 
state of individuals " ; also' " there exists considers e 
doubt as to the possibility of assessing with any degree 
of accuracy the true nutritional condition of any given 
individual " by the means of a formula combining in 
various ways height, weight,- and age. So that any 
dietary at our present stage of knowledge, purporting to 
- fnaintain a hypothetical normal nutritional state, must 
of necessity be unscientific and unreliable. Apart from 
tlie fact that, owing to economic conditions, many- English 
families are not even receiving the B.M.A. standard 
dietary', it appears as if it would be rather difficult for 
any' adult male to maintain normal health on lOd. a day, 
for meals, an average of about 3W. per meal,- even if 
he had a balanced diet. 

Dr. H. A. Jardine, in her letter of February 24th; 
shows clearly how abundant food stores, ironically termed 
” surplus,” are being destroyed. In addition, import 
duties and restriction quotas raise the prices and tend 
to place the food still further out of the grasp of our 
undernourished countrymen. Famine does not exist ; a 
large proportion of food stores is either lying idle or is 
being destroyed ; a large proportion of the population is 
suffering from the effects of malnutrition. The remedy 
to humanitarian scientists is obvious. The .compilation of 
dietaries that to some extent justifies these conditions 
does not conform to the purpose of our profession. — 

I am, etc., 

London, E.5, May 23rd. S - Beff - MB > BS - 

The Control of Obesity 

Sir, — For those who may also be struggling against the 
temptation of the flesh in the shape of fat. starch, pastry', 
bacon, and potatoes, may I be permitted' to give another 
personal experience ot Dr. Douthwaite’s No. 1 diet, to 
cheer up those who may be depressed by' the experience 
of ” M.D." (May !9th, p. 91 9). 

Beginning on April 22nd, and adhering to the diet, but 
with almost complete substitution of bread or toast by 
“ cnergen ” or " ryvita,” my results are as follows: 

April 22nd, weight 12 st. 8 lb. (in pyjamas) 

(normal for height, 10 st. S lb.) 

29th, ,. 12 st. 5 lb. 

Mav 6th, „ 12 st. 

13th. ., 12 st. 

20th. ,. list. 111b. 

» 27th, ,, list. 10 1b. (result of a little 

butter and scones). 

While the self-denial of butter and potatoes, in particu- 
lar. cannot be described as " pleasant,” and though one 
rises from the table still hungry- — as all good physicians sav 
one should — I cannot honestly say- there has been any 
real distress beyond an annoyance at seeing others at 
table gorging themselves on cheese, boiled puddings, and 
pastry. The sleeplessness is common to both " M.D.’s ” 
and my experience, and was notable in my- case, as I am 
a very sound sleeper, but it passed off in the third week 
entirely. Physical fatigue was perhaps undue in the third 
week, but mental concentration was never impaired, and 
during this fourth week was particularly tested. 

I agree with " M.D.” that fat and sugar are probably 
thc prime causes of obesity, and it is just the butter and 
bacon that one misses. I fancy the physical fatigue raav 
be due to the limiting of carbohvdrate. But personally 
I intend to "stick it” to below 11 st.. and mv main 
mason is because I have no (race of a heretofore constant 
flatulent indigestion, and because of the entire disappear- 
ance of - rheumatic ” pains and of a beautiful lessenin'* 
of ” embonpoint. " 

1 cannot agree that to diet is to be miserable, and 
whilst to l>c fat may cause one to laugh, it is also apt to 


be a cause of laughter in others. One .great point of this 
diet is that it cioes not interfere with one's working. 
Personally I have considerable intellectual work and forty 
or fifty miles motor driving daily, and at no stage have 
I felt unfit for it.— I am, etc., 

" Slimmer. 

May. 22nd. 

Alleged Poisoning by Oysters 
Sir, — The case of Mr. Charles Frederick Wimble against 
the Royal Victoria Hotel. St. Leonards, for supplying him 
with ovsters which ivere held by- the jury- to have brought 
about an attack of ty-phoid fever is of very- great impor- 
tance, as it raises the question whether our existing laws 
as applied- to such cases merit revision. - 
■ Here we have a case of a man. who goes to a hotel where 
he "partakes of a meal which, among other things, consists 
of a dozen or so of oysters. Some time later he is found 
to he suffering from ty-phoid, and he thereupon concludes 
that the oysters which he had eaten were solely respon- - 
sible.. He sues the hotel proprietors for . damages, and a 
sy-mpathetic special jury, find that the oysters were the 
actual and only cause of the attack of typhoid and award 
£525 in damages. Apparently from the report published 
there was no evidence whatever that either the oysters in 
question, or any- other oysters sold in that neighbourhood, 
had been contaminated with typhoid bacilli, and appar- 
ently also no attempt was made to find out if there was 
a ty-phoid carrier handling Mr. Wimble’s food in his own 
home or elsewhere. In October there are still numbers 
of flies which are quite capable of carrying B.- typhosus 
from any- exposed excreta on to Mr. Wimble’s milk-jug, 
cheese, cold meat, etc., and I now suggest that it is 
infinitely' more probable that the disease in question was 
communicated in this way. It has been clearly demon- 
strated some time ago that oysters which were artificially 
contaminated with pure cultures of 1). typhosus when 
placed in fresh sea-water were able . to tree themselves 
from the germs completely in twelve hours. In other 
words, the common oyster bas a wonderful power of 
rapidly freeing itself from infective germs by means of 
an excellent mechanism of its own. I consequently think 
that it is highly- undesirable that a decision such as this 
should be allowed to go by unchallenged. 

Should the question be permitted to pass without being 
fully and properly sifted, discredit will be placed on the 
character of a very- excellent and desirable article of 
human food, and an important industry-, which has been 
seriously neglected in the past and for which strong efforts 
are now being made to help it to revive, will have its 
future seriously prejudiced. 

I now beg to give it as my- opinion that cases such as 
this, where questions of a highly- technical nature are at 
issue, should not be submitted to the decisions of juries 
of laymen, but, on the contrary, should onlv he put before 
juries of men who have had thorough scientific trainin'* 
— I am, etc., s 

Kirk Michael, May 26lh. E. G. Fextox. 

. Sir,— T he success plaintiffs have had in recent years 
m actions for negligence should not pass unnoticed." To 
the cases of fur dermatitis must be added the many 
instances of food-poisoning and the present example of 
typhoid. If the inference drawn from dailv observations 
be correct, the incidence of gastric influenza, to which 
food-poisoning, paratyphoid, typhoid, tvphos, and dysen- 
tery belong, is steadily rising, and much injustice will be 
caused by- upholding the present procedure. As evidence 
points to our having entered, in 1930, into a Ion- era 
of gastnc influenza, both law and medicine would do 
tbl l r me f^ tc Nation to the susceptibility of. 

lf ‘ a ldUa! aad 10 re - slB the present-dav- knowlrf-e 
pidemics. That a new inquiry is urgently- needed Is 
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shown by the omission in this case of. any reference' to 
the fact that the epidemic of typhoid in Hastings coincided 
exactly with the epidemics in Yorkshire, the Midland 
counties, and the Balkans. In Yorkshire the epidemic 
began in a town where the water supply was above 
reproach. It spread to another town where the- water 
supply contained typhoid bacilli years before the epidemic 
began, and still .does after the epidemic has vanished. 
These facts, to which must be added the most important 
one of all, that epidemics are cyclical, disprove the view 
that infections begin through - outside contamination." 
Even carriers do not play the part accredited to them. 
Indeed, the evidence points to most epidemics -arising 
within the individual at the instance of climate. 

For an infection to become full-blown it is necessary for 
the bacteria responsible to have undergone a series of 
mutations, and herein lies the explanation of susceptibility. 
Climate causes certain mutations to occur, and the steps 
are more quickly trodden in diseased than healthy subjects. 
Taking any collection of individuals an outside factor 
having no connexion whatever with any bacterial body 
may so lower the resistance of one or more as to enable 
the final mutation to occur. In others it may advance the 
mutation a few steps only," and in a third class, where there 
are no pathogenic micro-organisms, may have no influence. 
This explains why in an epidemic the manifestations of 
disease vary and different micro- organisms are found. 

The Hastings epidemic was no different from any other, 
and as cases of typhoid occurred where no oysters were 
taken and others who partook of the supposedly con- 
taminated fish failed to get typhoid, the only just infer- 
ence to draw is that any factor might have precipitated 
the infection in the plaintiff. Even a pure article of food 
at a certain time may -precipitate the common cold and 
the respiratory form of influenza, but it would not be fair 
to allow an action to be brought against the purveyor. 

■ Epidemics of so-called food-poisoning were particularly 
rife during the last quartet of 1 933, and such large sums 
of money have been paid to complainants to avoid the 
publicity of a court of law as to make one fearful" of 
speculative legal actions. Of course, no effort should be 
spared to render food as natural and pure as possible, 
but if any success is to be achieved in reducing the 
incidence of these infections it is to be obtained only 
by making the individual healthier. — I am, etc.. 
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• large majority of people ; but -it is quite conceivable, as 
. f* states, that certain people may 'possess an 

idiosyncrasy to it. 

•3. Then there is the well-known “ poison ivy or oak/’ 
Rfais toxicodendron, an American immigrant to this 
country, and one which is justly infamous as a contact 
poison plant. * ‘ 

I can bear Out Dr. Cock’s statement that the “‘tea ", 
from the leaves of Hedera helix has a country reputation 
as an, anodyne in carcinoma. In conclusion, mayT plead 
for the more common use of -scientific terminology in’ 
describing botanical subjects in connexion with medical 
science, for unfortunately — as can be seen from this corre- 
spondence — Dr. Robertson's letter, while being interesting, 
leaves considerable doubt in the mind as to what plant 
really causes the symptoms he describes. — I am, etc.. 


London, S.W.l , May 22nd. 


David H. Haler. 


Sir, — I thought that I had made it plain that it was 
that very- common variety of ivy which grows over banks 
and under trees in almost every garden, and which was 
known to the older botanists as " ground ivy " or Hedera 
terrestris (Sowerby). It is still almost universally known’ 
in country districts by this name, and has not the slightest 
relation to the labiate, Nepeta glechoma, either in appear- 
ance, scent, or habitat. The latter grows on hedgerows' 
or in open pastures, impoverishing the ground, and so 
could not in the .remotest degree be confounded with -the 
creeping ivy to which I refer. 

My object was merely to draw attention to the danger 
of handling this very common plant, and to help in the 
recognition of a painful condition, the cause of which 
might be easily overlooked. My impression is that the 
idiosyncrasy to this plant is not so infrequent as might 
be imagined - . One correspondent informs me that he 
obtained some relief from frequent applications of calamine 
lotion and sedative doses of potassium bromide and 
valerian. The dermatitis which this variety of ivy givea . 
rise to is very similar to that produced by toxicodendrol, 
lobinol, or paraphenylendiamine.— I am, etc., 

Bournemouth, May 29th. W - G - AitchisON RoOT.RTSOtt. 


Industrial Cancer and Blood Pressure 


London, W.l, May 23 rd. J- E - K - McDoNAGH, F.R.C.S. 


Poisoning by Ground Ivy 

Sir, — I have read with interest the letter by Dr. W. G. 
Aitchison Robertson in your issue of May J2th (p. S72), 
and also that by Dr. F. William Cock (May 19th, p. 922). 

In the first place, may I raise the question as to why 
Dr. Robertson fails to use scientific botanical nomencla- 
ture in his letter, for in “ one fell swoop ” he appears lo 
confound three natural orders of plants by his use of the 
term " ground ivy ” and the subsequently appended 
remarks. May I be permitted to refer to these three 
orders ? 

1. Ground ivy, as such, is the recognized popular term 
for a plant of the order Labiatiaceae, a small purple- 
mauve flower of bitter aromatic smell, and used by the 
ancients to flavour beer— verily a neglected, common, 
not unagreeable, harmless hedgerow plant. 

2. Dr. Robertson may have been referring to some 
member of the Hedera genus, possibly a variant on our 
Hedera helix or common ivy. This plant is a member 
of the Auraliaceae. It is bitter in flavour, but' carries 
abundant yellow-green flowers, eagerly sought by late- 
flving moths, etc. Later it bears crops of nutritious black 
berries, which are consumed with avidity by various wild 
birds. This plant is certainly devoid of ill effects on the 


Sir, — Y our excellently concise summary of present 
knowledge regarding cancer and chemical stimuli prompts 
me to point out that, as the result of some research 
work I have .done in connexion with workers who are 
liable to pitch cancer, I find predisposition is closely 
associated with a modification of the basic (diastolic) 
blood pressure. When this is increased there is an 
increased pressure on the blood in the arteries, with 
the result that the movements of the blood cells are 
modified, and the red cells are unable to carry their full 
complement of oxygen to the tissues, which are conse- 
quently lowered in vitality. 

A prolonged exposure over some years to small quantities 
of carbon monoxide gas tends to reduce the oxygen-carrying 
capacity of the blood, whilst raising its basic blood pressure. 
It follows that a man who starts work in a pitch or fuel 
works with his blood below par is already predisposed, and 
similarly a man of 60 who hitherto has escaped pitch warts 
becomes more and more liable to them as senile anaemia sets 
in. In both of these types the basic blood pressure is raised 
and an adequate supply of blood fails to reach the tissues. 

Workers in fuel works may be classified as : (a) good health, 
houses, and homes ; (6) indifferent health, houses, and • 

homes ; (c) poor health, houses, and homes. It will be found 
that the age at which these three grades develop pitch war« 
is somewhat as follows: la) 50 to 60 ; (b) 65 t° ' 

(r) 20 to 35. A hereditary tendency is always closely as. t . 
dated with the Hood group and with its oxygen-carry: £ 
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capacity, whilst a family- tendency to right or wrong feeding 
simnlv accentuates the association. . 

When the oxygen supplied to the tissues is reduced in 
quantity the cells divide rapidly in order to increase the 
area ol absorbing surface . This is shown in hyperpiesia in 
the form of arteriosclerosis, when the raised basic pressure, 
by compressing the openings of the vasa vasorum, prevents an 
adequate supply ol oxygen being carried to the tissue ce ls o 
the arterial walls. It is also well to note that a large 
percentage of these patients die from cancer. In^ parasi ic 
tissues the parasite demands oxygen, which it derives irom 
the tissue cells ; these ceils consequently ate deprived of 
oxygen, and divide rapidty in the hope of obtaining more, 
the superfluous division forming a " growth.' In patients 
whose blood is affected by animal parasites, as in syphilis, 
as well as in those whose blood is stated to be affected by 
a " virus,** one finds that the basic blood pressure is always 
raised, and consequently the carriage of oxygen to the tissues 
is reduced. 

In patients suffering from industrial cancer there are 
two constant factors present — -namely, a. prolonged ex- 
posure to CO gas and a raised basic pressure, both of 
which tend to reduce the supply of oxygen to the tissues. 
The introduction of poisons or toxins into the system 
tends to raise the pressure. — I am, etc., 

Swansea. May 27th. G. Ardour Stephens. 


inhibition (of sleep— Pavlov) by some external stimulus 
or act (for example, preventing a person sleeping by 
shalring his shoulder). — 1 am, etc.. 


Perivale, Middlesex, May 15th. 


R. L. Worrall. 


A Case of Abortus Infection 

Sir, — An unmarried woman, aged 39, developed a rise 
of temperature in March last, diagnosed provisionally as 
due to influenza. The temperature subsided within 
fourteen days. In the fourth week a pronounced rise 
led to further investigation, the Clinical Research Asso- 
ciation reporting that the blood agglutinated Brucella 
abortus in 1 in 1,000 dilution. The interesting feature 
about this case is that apart from a mild headache the 
only physical sign was a very severe inflammation of both 
nipples, lasting a lew days in the week of relapse (fourth 
week). Prior to this the nipples were very undeveloped. 
No further relapse has occurred at the end of nine weeks. 
— I am, etc., 

Crewe, May 15th. W - D. E.NOUsh. 

llef\cx Inhibition 

Sir, — The existence of an element of reflex action in 
epilepsy is well known (examples are given by Kinnler 
Wilson). For example, a flick on the nose of one patient 
would produce a fit. No less instructive are cases where 
a particular stimulus or act will prevent an attack. The 
following case illustrates this. 

A male patient, 2J years of ago. lias suffered from occasional 
fits since childhood. lie can always tell when a lit is coming 
by a tingling sensation in his left leg. He then calls out to 
Whoever is m the house for help. This help, as described by 
his mother, consists in immobilizing his left leg, by kneeling 
on his toe (while he is sitting downl, and pressing downwards 
on the knee. If she ” gets to him in time " the fit can 
always he prevented in this way. 

A possible explanation of this phenomenon is that the 
general abnormal cortical excitation, which apparently 
occurs in a fit, in such cases can commence only from a 
particular area of the cortex. \Y e may suppose that for 
tile cortical excitation to commence and spread, the chain 
ot events— aura, localized muscular movement (of the Ic 
m this case), unconsciousness, and general muscular move- 
ment ^convulsions) — must proceed uninterruptedly it at 
all. If this chain o/Yvcnts he interrupted bv preventing the 
onset of localized muscular movement (of the A'- hc-el 
general abnormal excitation of the cortical area concerned 
is prevented (or perhaps its abnormal spread is prevented) 
An analogy would be the prevention of general cortical 


Extra-Licentiates of the College of Physicians 

Sir, — Jn his interesting review of Dr. Hothouse's 
edition of Claver Morris’s diary Sir D’Accy Power 
repeated in your last issue a not uncommon misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the extra-licence of the Koval Coiiege 
of Physicians of London. 

The extra-licentiates could practise anywhere in 
England save, within London and the circuit of seven 
miles. This licence was first granted in 1660 under the 
new Charter of Charles II, after examination by the 
President and the elects — not, as in the case of the licence 
to practise intra urbcin. by the Censors Board. In 1859, 
after the passage ol the Medical Registration Act of 1S5S, 
tlie College of Physicians made a new by-law enabling 
their extra-licentiates, on payment of five guineas, to 
become licentiates, with the right to practise in London. 

Claver Morris became an extra-licentiate in 16S3 
because he wished to practise in the provinces as a 
physician. The degree of D.M. would entitle him to 
do this, but could not be granted at Oxford until eleven 
years had elapsed from his baccalaureate: — that is, in 
1691. — I am, etc.. 


London, tY.l, May 2Sth. 


Cecil Wall. 


Chemical Factors in Germinal Impairment 
Sir. — It is amusing that Dr. W. Spencer Badger did 
not, in his letter (May 26th, p. 965), advocate that the 
State should forbid the distribution of literature which 
recommends chemical contraceptives but merely the 
“ sale ” of such literature. However, proof has not yet 
arrived that a chemical contraceptive can cause the birth 
of a defective individual. And if it comes to be proved 
that the use of chemical contraceptives can cause the 
production of a serious number of defectives, the better 
policy should he followed of taking a restrictive law oil the 
statutes instead of putting another one on. Practically 
all the birth control and eugenic problems would he 
entirely, or very largely, solved by my formula : Steriliza- 
tion and abortion should be available to any person with 
two children, and no woman of the poorest classes should 
have snore than two confinements. — I am, etc., 

London, SAY .7, May CGlli. B. T-USCor. 


Osteopathy 

SlR, — Mr. A. S. Blundell Bankart, referring to the 
Osteopaths Registration BUI (in his letter to the Journal 
of May 19th), says he thinks " that medical men at least 
should, be acquainted with the trath about this move- 
ment.’' His attempts to make plain the truth about 
osteopathy are sadly misleading to those who know little 
about the subject, and are rather amazing to those of us 
who are familiar with osteopathic work. To say that 
" osteopathy has nothing whate%-er to do with ' bone- 
setting ’ or with manipulative surgery or the therapeutic 
manipulation of stiff joints,” is a statement which Mr. 
Bankart would find very hard to substantiate, and to 
follow, that statement immediately with the information 
, ^'Pulative surgery is now a recognized branch 

pract,ce " " 0uW to his unbiased 

re. ders that, as surgeons are now beginning to use manipu- 
lation as part of orthodox surgical practice, there is no 
mom for the osteopath in this line of work. 

wort-' -® ankart have os believe that osteopathic 

concerned with displacements of the spinal 
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vertebrae and that these displacements cause direct 
pressure on the blood -vessels and nerves leaving the 
intervertebral foramina. I believe this to bo an entirely 
erroneous interpretation of present-day osteopathic 
principles. Certainly the osteopath is concerned with 
even the least disturbance of blood and nerve supply to 
any part of the body, and he is trained to recognize 
abnormalities in the spinal column or elsewhere which 
give rise directly or indirectly to interference with the. 
circulation and nerve stimuli. As I understand it, these 
spinal displacements, which Mr. Bankart describes as - 
imaginary, are, in the main, static fixations of articula- 
tions which have been carried beyond' the normal range of 
movement, and held in abnormal positions by sustained 
unequal tension of .ligaments, muscles,' and surrounding 
soft tissues. If the abnormal- condition of the joint and 
surrounding tissue is allowed to continue it eventually 
gives rise to .either a local anaemia or congestion.. This in 
turn results inevitably in disturbance' of function, in that 
part o£ the body, " remote " or otherwise, which is 
dependent on the blood and nerve supply from the 
affected area. Owing to the highly cultivated tactile sense,' 
which can only be developed by years- of special training, 
the osteopath is able to detect these' fine deviations from 
the normal,' vertebral or otherwise, which are usually- not 
apparent to the surgeon. 

Mr. Bankart classes osteopaths with chiropractors, and 
dismisses them both as an American " stunt." As 1 
know nothing- about chiropractic work "I -must not 
express an opinion, but I am sure 'that many medical 
practitioners who make use of osteopathy wiff agree, with 
me that the work is based on simple and sound patho- 
logical teaching, and the results achieved - by ' a ' good . 
osteopath may be safely left to speaft for .themselves.’—,. 

I am, etc., Dorothy Wood. M.R.C.S.', L.R.C.P. 

London, W.l, May 23rd. - 


The Services 


COMMISSIONS IN THE R.A.M.C. 

The War Officeannonnces that applications. are invited from 
medical men for appointment to commissions in the’ Royal 
Army Medical Corp's under the new conditions announced 
lecently. . , . . 

Candidates will be selected for commissions, without com-' 
petitive examination, and will be requited to present them- 
selves in London for interview and physical examination on 
or about June 6th, 1934. They 'must he registered under the 
Medical Acts, and normally must not be over the age of 
28 years. 

Successful candidates will in the first instance be given 
short-service commissions lor five years, at the end o£ which 
period they may either retire with a gratuity of £1,000 or 
apply tor 'a permanent commission. Permanent commissions 
will be given to officers selected from among those who wish 
to make the Army their permanent career. 

Full particulars of the conditions of service and emoluments', 
also forms of application, may be obtained on application, 
either by letter or in person, to the Assistant Director- 
General. Army Medical Services, the War Office, London, 
S.W.1. 


THE I.M.S. DINNER 

'he annual dinner of the Indian Medical Service will be held 
t the Trocadero Restaurant, London, on Wednesday, June 
0th, at 7-15 p.tn. Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers, 
- cs.I. C.I.E., F.R.S., will preside. Tickets and all par- 
iculars may be 'had from the joint honorary secretary'. Sir 
'homas Carey Evans, Hatpmersmith Hospital, Ducane Road, 
y. i2. 


Universities and Colleges 

university of oxford 

In a Convocation to be held in the Sheldonian Theatre on . 
X (May. June 20th, at noon, it will be proposed to confer 
the degree ^ of D. Sc. , honoris causa, upon Professor Archibald 
X. IV1 r>u M.A.) Sc.D. (Cambridge), nominated by 

the Chancellor on the occasion of the Encaenia following his 
installation. ' . 

The President and Fellows of Magdalen College have elected 
John carew Eccles, M.A., I). Phil., Staines Medical .Fellow of 
Exeter College and -. formerly Rhodes Scholar of Magdalen 
College, to an official Fellowship and Tutorship of the 
College in Natural Science. Dr. Eccles, who will take up his 
new duties on October 1st, 1934, is a graduate in medicine 
of the University of Melbourne, obtained first-class honours 
in the Oxford Final School of Natural Science (Physiology), 
and was awarded in 1927 the Christopher Welch Scholarship 
and in 1932 the Rolleston Memorial Prize. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Dr. G. Norman Myers (Sidney Sussex. College) has been 
appointed., university demonstrator in pharmacology, for a. 
period of three years, and Dr. H. A. Krebs of Hamburg 
university demonstrator in biochemistry for the same period. 

Dr.' Ffrangcon' Roberts has been appointed an examiner for 
the Diploma in - Medical Radiology and Electrology, 1934, 
Part II, in the room of the late Dr. Stanley Melville. Mr. 
G. Stead, M.A., and Professor Sidney Russ, D.Sc., have been 
appointed examiners for this diploma. Part I, 1935 ; and Dr. 
A. E. Barclay, Dr. G. H. Orton, and Dr. E. P. Cumberbatch 
examiners for Part II, . 1935. 

At a congregation held on May 26th the following medical 
degrees, were' conferred-: • 

M.D— The Hon.' \vJs. Ma clay, M. D. Nos worthy, R. W, Windlc, 

J. 3. S. Lewis'. 

M-B.; B.Chiu. — G‘. W. WhittaJJ, E. R. Hargreaves, 

MB.— J, Glyn Jones. 

B.'Chik. — C. M. Barker. 

Fearnsides Scholarship 

The 'E. G. Fearnsides Scholarship, which is for clinical 
research on the organic diseases of the nervous system, is 
open to members of the University or of Girton or Newnham 
.Colleges who are graduates or titular graduates in medicine, , 
: or to graduates or titular graduates in arts who have passed - 
Part .11 of the Natural Sciences Tripos. Applications must be ~ 
sent to the Kegistrary of the University before June 27th. 
1934. 

: .UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Guv's Hospital Medical School 
The following awards have been made for 1934: 

, Entrance Scholarship in Arts (value £100) : H. F. Lunn. War 
Memorial Scholarship in • Science (value £200) and Entrance 
Scholarship in Science (value £100): Divided between A. Bloom 
and A. R. Bradley. Confined Scholarship in Science (value £100): 
Divided between D. Tumrasvin and H. WormaJd. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

The Council has appointed Henry Cohen, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
lecturer in medicine in the University, to the chair of 
medicine, as from October 1st, 1934, in succession to- Pro- 
fessor John Hay, who retires at the end of the current 
academic session. • 

SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 
The following candidates have passed in the subjects indi- 
cated : 

Surgery— P E. Cresswell, M. T. Curran, R. Fleming, S. Kay, 

S. Klein, R- Sagerman, C. E. Wetberall W. E. Whaitc. . ‘ 

Medicine. — P. C. Alexander, C. N. Chowdary, G. U. Hardy, T 
C. C. Joannides, S. Kay, A. G. Manley, J. Mason, S. D. Roberts, 

E* C. Rowlands. . , „ „ ... v 

Forensic Medicine.— P. C. Alexander, F. M. Chalkley, M. ' • 
Matthew, M. A. Walsh Conway. . ' 

Midwifery. — A. E. Ginn, L. A. Lewis, H. ParoulAkis. 

The diploma of the Society has been granted to P- C. 
Alexander, A. E. Ginn, G. \V. Hardy, S. E. Roberts, fc. G. 
Rowlands, R. Sugerman, and C. E. WetheraU. 
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ANDREW FULLERTON, C.B., C.M.G. 

M.D., M.Cir., F.R.C.S.I., F.A.C.S. 

Ex-Prcsidcnt. Royal College of Sur B cons in Ireland : Emeritus 
Professor of Surgery, the Queens University of Eel ast , 
Consulting Surgeon. Koval Victoria Hospital, Belfast, 
and Belfast Hospital for Sick Children , 

Colonel A-M.S. 

We announced in our last issue, with deep regret, the 
death on May 22nd of Professor Andrew Fullerton, which, 
while not unexpected, has filled the hearts of his col- 
leagues in the Belfast Medical School with a- sense of 
irreparable loss. He was born in 1S6S, the son of the 
Rev. Alexander Fullerton of the Methodist Church in 
Ireland, and received his education in Lurgan College 
and the Queen's College, 

Belfast. Already distinguished 
as an undergraduate, he 
obtained first-class honours in 
the M.B. examination of the 
Royal University of Ireland in 
1890, and the M.D. degree in 
1890. In 1901 he became 
Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, and in 
1913 he proceeded to the 
M.Ch. degree of the Queen's 
University of Belfast. Some 
four years after obtaining his 
qualification he spent in the 
West Kent Hospital, Maid- 
stone, and the Miller Hospital. 

Greenwich ; returning to 
Belfast, he commenced prac- 
tice in 1S94. He was for a 
lime engaged in general prac- 
tice, but. as an honorary de- 
monstrator of anatomy under 
the late Professor Symington, 
was acquiring the accurate and 
detailed knowledge which was 
the basis of his surgery. 

His first hospital appoint- 
ment was to the surgical staff 
of the Belfast Hospital for 
Sick Children, and shortly 
afterwards , in 1902, lie was 
appointed an assistant surgeon 
to the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
tions with unwearying energy 


He served these institu- 
and skill for over thirty 
years, and gained for himself the affection of his colleagues 
and the unshaken confidence of all who knew him. In 
1915 he had the honour of being invited to become a 
consulting surgeon to the British Expeditionary Force in 
France with the rank of Colonel A.M.S.. and his record 
of service there not only confirm;-! the wisdom of this 
appointment, but brought a wider recognition of the 
Belfast school of surgery. He was gazetted C.M.G. in 
1910. C.B. in 1919, and was three times mentioned in 
dispatches. 

In 1922 he was elected an Honorary Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons, and in 1924 he succeeded 
Professor Thomas Sinclair in the chair of surgerv in the 
Quern's University of Belfast. In 192? he became Presi- 
dent of the Koval College of Surgeons in Ireland, bein" 
the first surgeon resident outside Dublin to hold rid 
office. In 19ol he was president of the Association cf 
Surgeons of Great Britain and Ireland. He was aho a 
past-president of the Ulster Branch of the British Medical 


Association, of the Ulster Medical Society, of the Belfast 
Medical Students' Association, and of the Queen's Univer- 
sity Services Club. He had joined the British Medical 
Association in January, 1S93, and was a member of the 
Representative Body in 1906 (Toronto). 1907 (Exeter), 
190S (Sheffield), and 1909 (Belfast). On the last of these 
occasions he also served as honorary secretary of the 
Section of Diseases of Children, becoming vice-president 
of that Section at the Annual Meeting at Aberdeen in 
1914. When the Association met at Cardiff in 192S he 
was vice-president of the Section of Surgery. 

Professor Fullerton was a prolific .writer on surgical 
subjects, and published some seventy papers in various 
journals. His most important contribution was the 
article on " Gunshot Wounds of Kidney, Ureter, and 
Bladder ” in the Medical History of the War. As 
a urologist he established for himself an international 
reputation : he made many 
original observations of im- 
portance, being the first to 
note the significance of uni- 
lateral diuresis, and to employ 
- the retroperitoneal exposure of 
ureters in the early diagnosis 
of renal tuberculosis. In 1930 
he delivered the Campbell 
Oration, taking as his subject 
“ Progress in Urology." His 
patience and care were appar- 
ent in his case-taking, in which 
no relevant detail was too 
minute to escape record. A 
rapid and skilful operator, his 
fertile mind was continually 
employed in the evolution of 
some improvement of tech- 
nique by which the surgical 
risk to his patient might be 
lessened or his comfort en- 
hanced. He loved his teaching 
because he loved his subject 
and he loved his students. 

His own energy and enthusiasm 
seemed to have endowed hint 
with enduring youth, and 

attracted to him the unstinted 
devotion of his pupils. He was 
profoundly moved when, on 
his resignation last October 

from the professorship of 
surgery in the Queen's University of Belfast, he was made 
the recipient of a silver salver from his class. 

Andrew Fullerton was a man of singular directness. 
His inherent simplicity and honesty, rendered him 

incapable of guile. He had the ‘gift of malting 
and with him friendship was lifelong. His 

was golf, and it was a source of 



■s i 


friends, and with 
principal recreation 
pride to him to have been elected captain of the Koval 
County Down Golf Club at Newcastle. He was a Past 
Master of the Queen s University Masonic Lodge, and was 
a Prince Mason. 

He was twice married ; his first wife, who died In 1926, 
was Caroline, daughter of the late Mr. Thornton Bulloch : 
the children of this marriage are two sons and a daughter 
He is survived by Mrs. Fullerton, who is the daughter of 
the late Rev. R. D. French and the widow of the late 
Mr. Randall Cooney, F.R.C.S.I. Her unremitting care 
o:rl all that was possible to mitigate the suffering of 
long and painful illness, borne with magnificent 
and fortitude. 

[The gbctwnagh regrodaetd is by Messrs. Er-layette.} 


a 

courage 
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Mr. Geoffrey Jefferson' writes : 

The death of Andrew Fullerton robs not only the Belfast 
school of - one of its most distinguished members, but 
many others of a friend whose sincerity and steadfastness 
will keep his memory green. Private "friendship is not a 
subject for public parade, but I must add my meed of 
praise for those qualities which to me did him most 
honour. Chief among these were his complete honesty 
and integrity, next his application and his industry, then 
his pride in his university and his city. For Belfast and 
its medical school, and for Queen's University as a whole, 
he had the greatest-love. He believed in their importance 
implicitly, as well he might, but he knew that a univer- 
sity must deserve respect, hot merely claim it. He knew 
that corporate virtue is won only by the untiring efforts 
of individual men, and he was primarily all for . work. 
He won many honours, but he thought of them chiefly 
in relation to his university rather than as personal gains. 
Eventually he learned also how to play, and certainly his 
captaincy of the Newcastle Golf Club, County Down,- was 
almost, of ail his Jater honours, that which most greatly 
pleased him. Like many people with definite 'and in- 
dividual personalities he could not hope to please every- 
body, nor did he wish. But he knew when to make 
concessions, and the affection and respect of his juniors, 
as well as of his peers, were the'retum of what he gave 
to them. Personally- 1 mourn the loss of a friend who is, 
as all true friends must he, quite irreplaceable. 


DAVID OGILVY, M.D. 

Medical Superintendent, L.C.C. Mental Hospital, Epsom 

We had to announce, with much regret, in our last issue 
the death, on May 13th, of Dr. David Ogilvy, medical 
superintendent of the London County Mental Hospital, 
Long Grove, Epsom. Dr. Ogilvy was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he distinguished himself 
in surgery in his final examination, and took his M.D. 
degree in 1899. He was a good Rugby football player, 
and played for his university. He held the post of 
surgical resident at the Jervis Street Hospital, Dublin, 
and was for a time medical assistant at the Central 
Criminal Asylum, Dundrum. 

In lS99-he began. his career in psychiatry, and came 
under the influence at Wakefield of that distinguished 
physician Professor Sevan Lewis. He proceeded thence to 
Banstead Mental Hospital in the London County Council 
service, where he rose to the position of third assistant 
medical officer under Dr. Claye Shaw. In 1902, on the 
opening of Horton Mental Hospital, he was transferred as 
second assistant, and two years later was promoted to 
senior assistant medical officer. At this well-known 
hospital he was later brought into association with the 
late Dr. J. R. Lord, whose keenness and interest r.o 
doubt influenced Ogilvy’s outlook. 

In March, 1912, he was promoted to be medical super- 
intendent of Long Grove Mental Hospital, in succession 
to Sir Hubert Bond, on the latter’s appointment to be 
a Commissioner of the Board of Control. He realized that 
he had entered at this hospital on a distinguished heritage, 
and he faithfully devoted the remaining twenty-two years 
of his life to its welfare. His was perhaps a conservative 
mind, but it was never closed to new ideas and impres- 
sions. In this respect one may instance the interest he 
took in the development, on progressive lines, of occupa- 
tional-- therapy in both male and female wards, and the 
fact that to his persistent advocacy was due the employ- 
ment of a male occupations therapist for the prosecution 
of helpful occupations among male patients in fuller 
measure than could'. in his judgement, be secured by 
confining the initiation of such work to women officers, as 
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was the case in other London mental hospitals. He also 
took a deep and helpful interest in the work of the Mental 
After-Care Association for discharged patients, and he 
served on the council of- that association. 

Ogilvy was held in esteem and affection alike by 
his medical colleagues, .his staff, and his patients. His 
devotion to duty, his sense of justice, his ■ outspoken 
cheerfulness, endeared him to all who came into contact 
with him. No difference of opinion left one in doubt as 
to his genuine- honesty of purpose. He was a candid 
friend to those who gained his confidence, and concealed 
beneath a certain genial bluntness of manner one was ever 
conscious of an essentially humane and lovable person- 
ality. All who knew him will desire to express - their 
deepest sympathy with his widow and three children. 


F. N. G. STARR, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery, Toronto ; Vice-President# 
British Medical Association 

Widespread regret has been expressed in this country r.t 
the. loss sustained by general medicine, as well as surgery, 
in consequence of the death last month of Professor 
F. N. G. Starr after a week’s illness. An outstanding 
diagnostician and surgeon, as well as a successful teacher 
and educational’ pioneer in the University of Toronto, 
he was also for many years a driving force in the develop- 
ment of the Canadian- Medical Association. 

Frederick Newton Gisborne Starr was born at Thorold 
in 1867, and received his early education in Ontario public 
and high schools, from whence he entered Victoria College, 
Toronto. In 1889 he graduated M.B., C.M., and- subse- 
quently proceeded M.D. After a long period of post- 
graduate work in England, France, and Germany he 
returned to Canada and commenced practice in Toronto. 
He became general secretary of the Canadian Medical 
Association in 1893, and held the post until 1901, remain- 
ing a member of its executive council, and holding the 
post of president in 1927, The influence of his wise 
guidance and stimulating encouragement was most 
marked ; the inevitable difficulties of such an organization 
in the widely separated townships in a vast Dominion 
were steadily overcome, and the beneficent activities of 
the association were increasingly widely appreciated. The 
British Medical Association paid tribute to his devoted 
work and great success by electing him a vice-president.- 

His surgical skill was early apparent, and he held ap- 
pointments at the Toronto General Hospital, the Toronto 
Western Hospital, the Hospital for Sick Children, St. 
John’s Hospital, and the Women’s Cottage Hospital. He 
was later appointed consulting surgeon to each of these 
institutions. He devoted himself also to the advancement 
of the growing University of Toronto, was a member of 
the board of governors, and held the rank of emeritus 
professor of clinical surgery. He was largely responsible 
for tire founding of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Canada, was a councillor from 1907 to 1911, 
and was the first surgeon to become its president, a post 
he held from 1931 to 1933. He had been president of 
the Academy of Medicine, Toronto, in 1926. Very highly 
esteemed also in the United States, he was elected in 1932 
a Fellow and first vice-president of the American Surgical 
Association. He was also a Fellow and past vice-president 
of the American College of Surgeons. With all his many 
obligations he never forsook his deep interest in student 
life : from its inauguration in Toronto he had been closely 
associated with the Nu Sigma Nu Medical Fra fern) 
and bad acted as an adviser to the student members o ^ 
the Toronto Chapter. He was also a member of tie 
Alpha Omega Alpha Honor Medical Fraternity. 

During the war Dr. Starr held a commission as maj 
with the R.A.M.C. in France, and was twice mention 
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in dispatches. The C.B.E. was subsequently conferred 
upon him. He was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. He retained an active interest in athletic and 
sporting pursuits, and was a member of two golf clubs, 
the Toronto Hunt and Jockey Clubs, the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, and the Royal Canadian Institute. He is 
survived by his widow and three brothers. His uncle, 
Frederic Newton Gisborne, was the originator and ftrs^ 
manufacturer of the earliest submarine telegraph, and 
connected Cape Breton and Newfoundland by nearly 
ninety miles of cable. 


Smith-Hill of Braithwaite, Cumberland ; she, with two 
daughters, survives him. Although never robus 
physique. Wood enjoyed all outdoor pursuits, and was 
never happier than when boating or swimming in 
beloved Thames, or floundering in Alpine snows 
improve his considerable prowess on skis. He hes bune 
at Thomthwaite, surrounded bv the hills which were 
his spiritual home. Shy by nature, and always diffident 
of his own powers, " Bill " Wood was no showman. 
Medicine has lost a conscientious servant, and humanity 
a loyal and sympathetic friend. H. A. B. 


The death of Dr. William Broodon Paterson at his 
home at Aigburth on May* 11th takes from "Liverpool a 
practitioner who was widely known and respected by 
a large circle of colleagues, patients, and friends. For 
the last four years he had struggled against serious illness ; 
and when, a few months ago, the inevitable end became 
clear to him and to those who were looking after him, 
he met it with quiet courage. He was bom in 1865, his 
father being minister of Tranent, East Lothian. He was 
schooled in medicine at Edinburgh, where he qualified 
M.B., C.M. in 1SS7. afterwards becoming resident 
physician at the Cowgate Dispensary, Edinburgh. Later 
lie came to Liverpool as house-surgeon to the Royal 
Southern Hospital. For some time he was medical officer 
to the Liverpool Medical Mission, and afterwards he 
became a partner of the late Dr. John Grimes of Grassen- 
dale, with whom he remained until 1903. Until a few 
years ago he was associated in partnership with Dr. H. R. 
i-Iurtcr of Cressington. His colleagues honoured him at 
various times by electing him first librarian and later 
vice-president of the Liverpool Medical Institution. His 
small stocky figure, with bright and kindly eyes shining 
from behind rather shaggy eyebrows, became well known 
to the mdti and women of all walks of life who made up 
the field of his large and widely extended family practice. 
His skill as a practitioner kept pace with the rapid 
advances of medicine, and to his professional duties he 
brought a discipline and integrity of purpose which left him 
with neither time nor inclination to waste words or energy 
on small talk or trivialities. At times life had hit him hard, 
but he emerged out of disappointment and sorrow to a 
fine sensitivity and sympathy, which was all the stronger 
for his reticence. His love of the beautiful in life brought 
him delight in art, in the engaging loveliness of children, 
ami most ol all in the contacts of his daily work. He 
possessed that austere sense of fitness and restraint which 
is associated with the classical Greek spirit, but with it 
uep' fused a serene kindness and an unusual power of 
feeling. A man's relations with children are a revealing 
touchstone of its quality ; I had the intimate privilege 
of seeing liow, busy a« he was, ha treated children with 
winning dignity and seriousness, so that they loved him 
and regretted he could not stay longer on his visits. I 
burned too his power not only of saying the right thing 
hut of giving that rare sympathy which has an astringent 
and strengthening quality in it. He leaves a widow, whose 
comradeship and courage supported him alwavs, especially 
in the last years. To her his colleagues offer their 


The death took place on May 23rd at his residence, 
73, Murravfield Gardens, Edinburgh, of Dr. H. C, Gibson, 
who was well known in connexion with the neurological 
activities of the Ministry of Pensions. After a medical 
course at Edinburgh Universitv, Hugh Craigie Gibson 
graduated M.B., C.M. in 1904. During the war he 
served as a major in the Royal Army Medical^ Corps, 
and after doing dutv for some time at the Edinburgh 
War Hospital, Bangour, was placed in command ol the 
special Xeurological War Hospital at Glen Lomond 
Sanatorium. He afterwards became director of the 
Ministry of Pensions neurological clinic, Glasgow, and 
was attached to its neurological clinic in Edinburgh. 
Dr. Gibson was a member of the British Psychological 
Society and of the British Medical Association, which 
he joined in 1906. 

We regret to announce the death, on May 16th, cf 
Dr. Richard Henry Cyril Gompertz of Barnstaple, at 
the age of 57. He was educated at Bedford Grammar 
School, King's College, London, and King’s College Hos- 
pital, where he had a distinguished student career, 
gaining the junior and senior Clothworkers’ scholarships 
and the Sambrooke scholarship. He obtained the 
M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. diplomas in 1904, and, after 
graduating in 1907 as B.Sc. M.B., B.S. (gold medal, with 
honours in medicine and surgery), was appointed demon- 
strator in physiology at King’s College and surgical 
registrar to the hospital. He served throughout the war, 
mainly in France, with a temporary commission in the 
R.A.M.C., and was mentioned in dispatches. After a 
few years as medical officer to Berkhamsted School. Dr. 
Gompertz went to Barnstaple in 1923, joining a partner- 
ship there, and was appointed honorary medical officer 
to the Xorth Devon Infirmary, with charge of the r-ra.y 
departmenL At Barnstaple he continued his close interest 
in the first-aid movement, and was medical officer to the 
local Voluntary Aid Detachment. Dr. Gcmpertz was 
a man with intellectual gifts beyond the ordinarv, 3 nd 
found time to cultivate varied tastes outside the work of 
a busy general practitioner. 


sympathy. 


Robert CoorE. 


I>r. William Kvthlriord Wood, who died at the 
age of 35 cm May 17th. of septicaemia following the 
removal of tonsils, was one of the most promising of 
the younger practitioners in the Oxford district. "The 
son of a medical man. lie was educated at Queen Marv's 
Grammar FclioobM alsul!, and after matriculation served 
with the lv 1- C. during 1817 and 1918. After the war h- 
went up to Pembroke Colhge. Oxford, and in 1923 took 



The following well-known foreign medical men have 
recently died : Dr. Max vox Krvger, emeritus professor 
of surgery, Erlangen, aged 72 ; San.-Rat Dr. H.vxs 
Axmanx, an Erfurt dermatologist, aged 72 ; Dr. A.vrox 
Lieven of Aix-la-Chapeile. a prominent syphilologist ; 
Professor Roeerto Xovoa Santos, professor of general 
pathology at Madrid, aged 49 ; Dr. Francisco Faeregas 
v Mas. ex-president of the Academy of Catalonia : Pro- 
ft-ssor Pietro Lig.vece, dean cf the Facultv of Medicine 
of Florence ; Professor Tiieodor Gorr, ' professor of 
children's diseases at Bonn, aged 53 ; Dr. Rodriguez 
Cadarzo. rector and professor of anatomv at the Univer- 
sity of Santiago de Compostello ; Dr. Sckreve. fomvrlv 
secretary of the Dutch Society cf Medicine, aged 66'; 
Dr K. A. loyniNE. director of the ophthalmological clinic 
at Saratov university and organizer of the anti-trachoma 
institute cn the Lower Volga ; Dr. Bousol-et. emeritus 
professor of surgery ar.d dra-cter cf the medical school 
ov Llrrmcnt-Furrand and national corr^pond^nt of tb » 
-•venmmie de Mrtlecine ; Dr. Heinrich ‘ Haike. extra: 
ordinary professor c. otology at Berlin, aged 70 ; and 
Geh. Rat Professor Albert SirrEL, an 
gynaecologist, aged 83. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Commons- reassembled on May 29th and 
the House of Lords next day. The business of the week 
in the Commons included a debate on the Ministry of 
Education Estimates, and the committee stage of the 
money resolution relating to the milk marketing scheme. 

On May 29th the Statutory Salaries Restoration Money 
Resolution was taken by the House of Commons in 
committee. Mr. Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in moving the resolution, said that abatements 
which were made in salaries and allowances in 1931 
would be restored by one-half by administrative action 
where that was possible. Certain salaries, however, were 
fixed by statute, which required legislation to restore 
abatements. The resolution was moved to- enable that 
legislation to be introduced ; the first paragraph went 
further than was necessary to restore half the abatements 
made in 1931, and would authorize a Bill To restore the 
other and second portion of the abatements at some 
future time, if it was thought desirable to do so, without 
further legislation. The resolution was accepted. 


Diphtheria and Enteric Inoculation in the Army . — On May 
29th Mr. Groves asked the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office if instructions of any kind had 'been issued to Army 
Medical Services or any other department of the Army in 
connexion with inoculation against diphtheria and enteric. 
Mr. Duff Coofer replied in the affirmative. Immunization 
' by means of protective inoculation against diphtheria and 
typhoid fever was on a voluntary basis in the Army. All 
ranks, with few exceptions, took advantage of these pre- 
ventive measures in their own interests. 

Fatal Road Accidents to Children . — On May 29th Sir 
Hilton Young informed Mr. Groves that figures of the 
number of fatal accidents occasioned to children in the 
United Kingdom last year were not yet available. In 1S32 the 
approximate number of persons in Great Britain under 15 
who died as a result of accidents was 3,700. Of these deaths 
approximately 1,450 were due. to road accidents. The other 
principal causes were burns and scalds, suffocation, drowning, 
falls, and inattention at birth. 

Import Duty on Publications of Learned Societies . — On 
May 29th Captain CuxKIkgkam-Kejd asked if the Government 
would consider excluding from the operation of the Additional 
Import Duties (No. 6) Order, 1934, the publications of learned 
and scientific societies. Mr. Hore-Belisha answered that this 
question was one in the first instance for the consideration 
of the Import Duties Advisory Committee, to whom repre- 
sentations should be made by the parties concerned. 


Medical News 

The Prosser White Oration before the St. John’s 
Hospital Dermatological Society .will be delivered by Dr. 
William Allen Pusey of Chicago on Wednesday. June 
27th. at 5 p.m., at the Royal Society of Medicine, by 
permission of the. president and council of the society. 
Dr. Pusey’s subject will be “ Disease, Gadfly of the Mind, 
Especially the Stimulus of Disease in the Development 
of the Mind." 

Lord Moynihan will open the new private ward block 
of the East Suffolk and Ipswich Hospital, and the new 
ear, throat and nose, and .r-ray departments, on Thurs- 
day, June 7th, at 3 p.tn. 

The Committee Against Malnutrition will hold a public 
meeting at S p.m. on Wednesday, June 13th, at 34, Red 
Lion Square. Southampton Row, W-C.1. The chair will 
be taken by Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins P R. S., and 
Dr. Stella Churchill, Professor J. B. S. Haldane, Dr. 
R. D. Lawrence, and Di.'.R. A. Lvster will be among 


the speakers. Tickets (is:) can be obtained from the 
honorary secretary, 19 c , Eagle Street, Holborn. W.C.l. 

A short course of lectures, on the approach to the 
psyciioncu roses (for practitioners and medical students), 
will be given at the Institute of Medical Psychology, 
Malet Place, W.C., beginning June 18th. The fee for the 
course is £2 . 2s. for medical graduates and 10s. 6d. for 
medical students. 

.The British Waterworks Association will - hold its 
twenty-third annual general meeting , and conference in 
Edinburgh, from June 26th to 30th. The subjects' of 

The Drought and its Lessons " and " Freshwater Bio- 
logical Research and Water Supply " will be open for 
discussion arising put of the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and papers will be read on ” The Policy -and 
Practice of Chlorination of Water Supplies," by Colonel 
P. S. Lelean, professor of public health, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and on “ Consumption, Misuse, and Waste of 
Water,” by Mr. John Bowman. 

The Joint Tuberculosis Council has. arranged a post- 
graduate course, to be given by the medical and surgical 
staff of the Royal Chest Hospital, City Road, E.C., for 
one week from June 18th. The fee for the course is £3 3s. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the honorary secretary 
for post-graduate courses, Joint Tuberculosis Council, 
Pembury, The Drive, Jtickmansworth, Herts. 

The Fellowship of Medicine (1, Wimpole Street, W.l) 
announces further medical lectures at 11, Chandos Street, 
W., on June 5th and I2th, at 2.30 p.m. ; also on June 
9th, at 3 p.m., a surgical lecture-demonstration at the 
National Temperance Hospital. On June 9th and 10th 
there will be a week-end course in obstetrics at the City 
of London Maternity Hospital ; from June 11th to June- 
23rd a course in medicine, surgery, and the specialties 
at the Prince of Wales’s Hospital ; and from June llth 
to 16th a course in proctology at St. Mark’s Hospital. 
Other forthcoming courses include cardiology at the 
National Heart Hospital, June 25th to July 7th ; disea: es 
of children at the Children’s Clinic, June 25th to July 
7th ; ophthalmology at the Central London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, July 2nd to July 23th ; a week-end course in 
medicine arid surgery at the Metropolitan Hospital, June 
30th and July 1st. Particulars are given each week in 
the diary column of our Supplement. 

We are informed that the formal opening of the 
Voluntary Hospitals Conference by the Prince of Wales 
in the Guildhall on Wednesday, June 13th, will take 
place at 11.30 a.m., and not at 10 a.m. as previously 
announced. 

A post-graduate course on tuberculosis will be held at 
the Hopital Broussais, Paris, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Emile Sergent, from June llth to July 7th. 

The National Birth Control Association (with which is 
incorporated the Birth Control Investigation Commit tee) 
has arranged a conference on birth control, for general, 
nurses, public health workers, and midwives, to be held 
at the College of Nursing, Henrietta Street, London, W.l, 
on Friday, June 15th. At the morning session, with Lord 
Horder in the chair, Mr. Claude Mullins, metropolitan 
stipendiary magistrate, will lecture on ” The Ethics of 
Birth Control,” and Mrs. Stocks, J.P., on " Birth Control 
and the Public Health Service.” In the afternoon, with 
Lady Denman in the chair. Dr. Helena Wright will lecture 
on ” The Technique of Birth Control,” and Mr. Cedric 
Lane-Roberts, F.R.C.S., on ” The Contribution of the 
Nursing Profession." There will be time for discussion 
after each lecture. Tickets (price 2s. 6d.), admitting to 
both sessions, can be obtained from the secretary, 
N.B.C.A., 26, Eccleston Street, S.W.l. 

The sixth international medical post-graduate- course 
arranged by the Tomarkin Foundation will be held at 
St. Moritz (Grisons, Switzerland) from August 5th to ISth. 
The subject-matter to be dealt with is grouped over the 
following special branches: heart diseases, diseases ol 
children, balneologv, nutrition problems, gastro-intestinal 
diseases, and social medicine. Particulars may be had 
from the secretary,. Tomarkin Foundation, Via Marco 
Minghetti 17, Rome. 
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The Tune number o£ Great Thoughts includes a well- 
infonned and well-written article, over the signatur 
"Rote-Taker,” on the public career of Sir Henr} 
Brackenburv, Chairman o£ Council of the British Medical 
Association. - 

. The ninth International Congress of Dermatology and 
Syphilologv will be held at Budapest, under the presidency 
of Professor' Louis N'ekam, from September lath to -1st, 
1935. Dr. A. II. H. Gray of 69, Harley Street, V. .1, the 
national secretary for this country, will be glad to receive 
short papers before the end of -1634, or at the- latest by 
the end of January, 1935. 

The twentieth International Congress on Alcoholism 
will be held at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
from July 30tli to August 3rd, under the presidency of 
Lord Astor. The aim of the congress is to secure a 
comprehensive world picture of the present^ position con- 
cerning alcoholism in its various ramifications in social 
life. Further information can be obtained from the 
convener. Dr. C. C. Weeks, 33, Bedford Place, W.C.2. 

The annual congress known as the Joumees Medicates 
Beiges will be held in Brussels under the presidency of 
Professor Edgard Zunz from June 23rd to 27th, when the 
subject for discussion will he the physiology and patho- 
logy of the endocrine glands. The opening address will be 
delivered by Professor Loeper of Paris. 

The London County 'Council, in an advertisement 
published this weak, unites applications for the post of 
director of the radiological department of the Hammer- 
smith Hospital and British Post-Graduate School, Ducane 
Road, W., and consulting radiologist to the Council's 
hospitals. The salary is £1,500 a year, and application 
forms, containing full particulars, may he obtained from 
, the Clerk of the Council. County Hall, S.E.l, and are 
returnable by June IStb. 

Dr. B. Holroyd ol Pannal, near Harrogate, has, for the 
fourth successive year, been elected chairman of the 
Claro Guardians Committee of the West Riding County 
Council. 

Professor Max Neuburger, having reached the age of 
55, is retiring from the chair of medical history in the 
University of Vienna. He will continue his directorship 
of the Medico-Historical Institute. 

The eightieth birthday of Professor Johann Horbaczewski 
who was appointed the first Minister of Health in Austria 
in June, 1917, was celebrated on May 15th in the 
Ukrainian Free University of Prague. As a young assis- 
tant of Professor E. Ludwig in 1SS2 he bad carried out 
the artificial preparation of uric acid. 

Dr. John A. Hartwell has been nominated president of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Included in the will ol the late Dr. Edward J. Cave of 
Bath, who left £49,679, is a bequest of £6,000 to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, for an entrance scholar- 
ship to be known as the “ Helen Cave Memorial Scholar- 
ship.” 

The late Mr. Ernest White of Clanfield bequeathed 
£1,000 to the Radclifle Infirmary, Oxford, to endow a 
bed to be used as far as may he for patieuts from Clan- 
field, and in the event of his net estate being more than 
£30,000, a further £1,000 to the Radclifie Infirmary for 
general purposes. The net personalty of Mr. White's 
estate was £66,600. 

The following appointments have recentlv been made 
in foreign faculties of medicine: Dr. L. Melimowski, pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology a t Warsaw ; Dr. Popoviciu, pro- 
fessor of physiology at Cluj, in succession to Professor 
Nitzescu, who has been appointed to the chair of physio- 
logy- at Bucarest ; Dr. Max Baur, rector of Marburg 
University, professor of pharmacology at Frankfurt ; Dr. 
Mario Aresu. professor of clinical medicine at Cagliari ; 
and Dr. H. A. Tschemogabow. professor and director of the' 
Dermatological Clinic of the Second Universitv, Moscow 
m succession to Professor Arthur Jordan. 

The supplement to the Paris Medical of Mav Wth con 
hams a complete list of the medical staff of the various 
vans hospitals. 
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QUERIES AND ANSY/ERS 


? Bed-sore: Diagnosis Wanted 

Dr. R. Stevenson Doig (Stornoway, Isle of Lends) writes: 

I should be greatly obliged rf some expert surgeon would 
give me his opinion on whether the condition described 
below- is or is not a bed-sore. I had a woman in the 
hospital with an osteomyelitis of the symphysis pubis. 
This was operated upon on November 13th last after the 
patient — a very sturdy, well-built woman — had been in 
bed for a month. There was no sign of anything wrong 
with her back on the clay of operation. However, the 
day after, when I turned her over on her face to allow the 
wound to drain. I discovered a red, inflamed area the size, 
of my hand over the sacrum: it had a raised edge and a 
“ root." while m the centre was an elliptical spot the size 
of a pigeon's egg, which was black and without sensation. 
Thinking of erysipelas, I painted around with iedine and 
applied ichthvol and glycerin over it. After two days 
serum oozed out, and the black portion began to separate. 
Hot boric foments were now applied, and two davs later a 
huge slough came away right down to the sacrum, while 
pockets of pus were a"U around the central opening, and 
extended beneath the skin for two to three inches^ and in 
parts a probe went in two and a hall inches deep. The 
root was exquisitely tender. A bacteriological examination 
on December 2nd, 1933, revealed staphvlococci. (The onlv 
organism present in the osteomyelitis ' was B. coli.) The 
lesion gradually became more widespread, and did not heal- 
up until the beginning of April this year. The Wassermann 
reaction was negative. The opening was situated on the 
left buttock, but the undermining extended for three inches 
past the middle line to the right buttock. A surgeon who 
exposed the sacrum found it healthy. There h** been 
divergence of opinion as to whether it mas a bed-sore, and 
I would be grateful for help as to the nature of the initial 
condition in November. 

Persistent Epistaxis 

"\V. D. C ." (Alloa) has a patient who suffers from severe 
ejustaxis Examination of urine, blood pressure, heart, 
and b-ood has faded to reveal anything abnormal, and there 
is nodung in the nose of an unusual nature, though th“ 
mucous_ membrane is very congested. Local treatment has 
been tried weak caustic, bland ointments, and cautery ; in- 
ternally, calcium lactate and ammonium carbonate have 

Tne .P atIt '. nt _ sta f ttS that the condition came on 
** P ro |onged period of nursing, 

“ \V. D. C.” would like to 'know of* a 
which might prove beneficial. 


with heavy lifting, 
ny further treatment 


Wanted; G.P. Laboratory Equipment 
R - S -” as 7 s /or information as to the settin- no of a 
w aP laboratory in connexion with a sareerv 

and ttbert such could be procured, as well as media, etc.' ' 
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Pruritus A ni ■ 

Dr. Caleb Joyce (Melbourne) writes, in answer to " M. O." 
in the Journal of March 3rd : I agree regarding diet as a 
cause ; another cause is personal idiosyncrasy as to some 
article of food, the most important being the smear of 
faecal matter left after defaecation and imperfect cleansing 
by means of paper. I have found the solution of the 
trouble in many cases to consist in the use of a damp cloth 
following the use of paper. 

" Oliguria " 

Lieut.-Colonel Edward Gowll,\nd, M.B. (Commandant, Star 
and Garter Home for Disabled Sailors and Stldibrs, 
Richmond, Surrey), writes: There are under my care a 
number of cases of paraplegia following wounds of spine, 
etc., who occasionally have attacks similar to the patient 
described in Dr. Miles's letter — that is to say, the patients 
pass practically no urine for several days, and on catheter- 
ization a maximum amount of some 4 to 5 oz. is obtained 
during twenty-four hours. I have tried all ordinary 
remedies, but have come to the conclusion that nephritin 
tablets (Coates and Cooper) solve the difficulty more 
quickly and satisfactorily than any other treatment. These 
tablets are made of kidney substance and have to be given 
in large doses — namely, twenty to thirty tablets a day. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and I can only 
say that all who have been treated in the way indicated 
frequently ask for a repetition of a course of these tablets 
when they find the amount of urine becoming, scanty. 

” R. B. G.” writes, in answer to Dr. Miles in last week’s issue 
(p. 972) : Has he considered the possibility of his patient 
getting rid of her urine, secretively, in a hot-water bottle 
in the bathroom? I read of a somewhat similar case 
lately — I forget where, and in a nursing home to boot! 
But there is no end to- deceptions, especially in a mental 
case like Dr. Miles’s. 

Income Tax 

Substitute During Leave 

" A. W. B." holds an appointment, and his council granted 
him leave for. special study on condition that he provided 
a locumtenent. Can he deduct the cost — twenty-four 
guineas — in making his return? 

v We fear not. If the council had granted him leave 
without pay and had provided the locumtenent, the position 
so far as ” A. W. B.” is concerned would have been 
similar in common sense but different in law. As it was 
he received the emoluments in full, and the question is 
whether he can claim that what he paid was expended in 
carrying out his duties. In fact they were incurred in 
enabling him to do something else, and do not seem to 
tall within the very restrictively defined scope of the 
deductions. 

letters, notes, etc. 


Fislulaun-ano 

Dr. R. Young Kenny (New Malden) writes: The aetiology 
of fistula-in-arto is briefly dismissed by nearly ail authors 
of our surgical textbooks with practically the same words, 
which are so welcome to the medical student for examina- 
tion purposes on account of the brevity of the statement — 
" fistula is always the result of abscess.” One invites 
condemnation for ever questioning the accuracy of so useful 
and time-honoured a solution of the problem. I have been 
led to doubt the accuracy of this brief statement, and to 
place emphasis on the mechanism of rectal flatus as a 
primary aetiological factor. Observe what happens when 
a tyre with a weak outer cover is overcharged. The elastic 
lining bulges through the weak places. This, I think, is a 
picture ot what occurs in the production of fistula. Near 
the sphincters, where general expansion is restricted, the 
gas pushes the elastic lining in the line ot least resistance, 
and under the high pressure which sometimes obiains 
forms at first, a dimple. High pressure recurs and the 
dimple deepens to a small crypt, and then to a fairly deep 
cul-de-sac This advancing channel may be obstructed by 
a more resisting band of tissue and turned aside, or even 
made to branch in its course, following lines of least resist- 
ance. Such a channel may readily harbour infection which 
mill produce an abscess or may go on growing till, under 
great strain and with much pain, it bursts to make an 
outlet. The practical reasons for bringing up this question 
are : that the treatment of fistula should commence before 
the fistula develops, and it takes it out of the domain of 


starts U tS e -,°tm t0 |- - hat - ° f % P h ysician- provided the latter 
'is' .iff- trentrnon t in time. Since constipation with much res 

nevWteS -'f - JaCfor ’ this raust f « treated and not 

neglected if fistula is to be prevented. 

Planning a House for the Tropics 
Engineer I. .Vick, writing from Java to the Arch. j. Schif fs- 
■ ’ . ro P™-Hygt ene fast year, proposed a scheme for build' 
JJ? th . e tropics the most comfortable sort of house. In 
ine tropics, it must be remembered, the sun will appear at 
point of the compass at some time in the j’ear, so 
that bouses are much the same all round ; there is not the 
i erence between front and back that is seen at home, 
to, their hrst function is to protect from sun and rain, 
ine characters of the -tropical climate are, lie says, high 
temperature, high humidity, little cooling at night, and 
stii ness of the air. Nowadays men make less money in 
the tropics than formerly. Hence they have to live there 
onger than of old, and require all the better housing, 
while one of the great needs in their houses is ventilation 
to coot them. The author's first approximation to the ideal 
tropical home has a plan roughly square, a veranda at each 
end connected by a central lobby or hall through which 
there will generally be a draught, and on each side of it two 
square sleeping rooms, side by side, with a window on the 
oufer wall. But in his final plan he has the good idea to 
turn the rooms of each pair outwards through half a right 
angle, thus making the house octagonal in plan, somewhat 
rosette-shaped. Thus he is able to put a window into 
each side wall of .the room, and beyond the end wall is 
an annexe, containing the bathroom and latrine, which 
shelters -the Jiving room from the direct rays of the sun. 
These rooms in the Tropics should never measure less than 
13 ft. -by 13 ft., and ft.'high (1,600 cubic feet). A damp- 
proof course should not be forgotten ; the walls are to be 
of porous or honeycomb cement (itself an insulator), faced 
outside with white glazed tiles. The floor, too, is tiled, 
and there is a 3 ft. by 3 ft. opening in the ceiling, com- 
municating with, the space under the octagonal roof. This 
opening in the ceiling and the small ventilators under the 
windows are protected against insects by wire gauze, even 
if this does halve the effective apertures. The octagonal 
roof is of corrugated iron, and so the air under it is heated 
and escapes through louvres, being replaced by cooler air 
from the ventilators through the ceilings- To prevent the 
warm air under the roof from heating the rooms below it 
the ceilings are covered on the upper side with aluminium 
foil, cheap and lasting, and sure to reflect radiant heat. 
Sun-blinds hang from the eaves of the roof, so are never 
just in front of the windows, and do not impede ventilation. 

Rapid Labour 

Dr. Eric ICejjderdine (Coventry) writes: I attended two 
rapid confinements last week, which seem of interest. • A 
lady with her second baby began pains at 20.30 o'clock, the 
birth occurring at 20.55. The second case was a primipara. 
She had a hot bath on the Sunday at 23 o’clock, and 
noticed a slight " show." She went to bed and awoke at 
1 o’clock. She defaecated normally, but "had to support 
herself in front." A feeling of weight at the rectum sent 
her in to see the nurse, sleeping in the next room, at 2.20, 
when the first real pain occurred. This made her stand 
first on one leg and then on the other. The nurse was sur- 
prised to see the head crowned, and hurried her on the 
bed, where birth took place at once. The patient then 
started laughing, as she did not think it could be so easy. 
Both of these mothers had calcium- vitamin therapy, and 
both babies were of normal size. 

Medical Coll 

The spring meeting of the Sussex Medical and Dental Golfing 
Society was held on the links of the West Sussex Golf Club 
on Sunday, May 27th. In the morning the competition for 
the Rolls-Hoare Cup, 18 holes medal play, - was won by 
A. R. Ferguson, 74 - 2 = 72 ; C. Guy Whoriow, 92-15 
= 77, being second. In the afternoon foursomes resulted »n 
a tie at 1 up between H. Butcher and G. Thwaitcs, F. 
Graham Bonnalie and J. H. Raymond, and A. R. Ferguson 
and R. H. Barron. 

Vacancies , 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will be found at pages 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 48, and 49 n o 
advertisement columns, and advertisements as to parm 
ships, assistantships, and locumtencncies at pagts 46 ana 
A short summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise- 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page • 
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puerperal sepsis, the position shows no improvement, but 
rather grows worse. Twenty years ago the death rate 
from puerperal sepsis was 1.42 per 1,000 live births , last 
year it was 1.61.' ' 

If we turn hack to the days before the introduction of 
antiseptics into midwifery' practice we find little upon 
which to congratulate ourselves. The Registrar-General s 
figures before the year 1S92 are not quite comparable with 
those of to-day, since some of the maternal deaths from 
sepsis were entered under erysipelas and other septic dis- 
eases instead of under puerperal fever. Nevertheless, it is. 
interesting to note that in 1862 the rate calculated from 
these returns was 1.3 ; in 1S72, 1.8 ", and in 1SS2, 2.9. 
When the assignment of all deaths from puerperal sepsis 
to that heading was made there was a slight fall to 
2.6. These figures at least suggest that the deaths from 
sepsis did not reach such an appalling height as we 
frequently suppose. 

More reliable information has been presented to us by- 
James Young, 1 who found from the records of the 
Edinburgh General Hospital that during the years 
1S26-S7 the death rate from sepsis was 2 per 1,000. 
Further, most of the deaths occurred in epidemics, so that 
in some years there were large numbers and in others 
none at all. Collins reported that during his mastership 
of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital (1S26-33) there were 
eighty-eight deaths from sepsis in the first three years and ' 
none at all in the last four, during which time 8,000 
women had been delivered. The serious epidemics which 
broke out from time to time in all maternity hospitals, 
and which contributed so largely to the total number of 
deaths from sepsis, are now almost things of the past. 
The Departmental Committee on Maternal Mortality and 
Morbidity, which investigated the circumstances of 5,805 
maternal deaths spread over a period of about three 
years, reported that 


the w.ayornv of deaths from sepsis seem to have occurred as" 
isolated casts in the practice of an individual or hospital, 
and the committee has been unable to find any convincing 
evidence of direct spread from patient to patient as an 
important factor in maintaining the high and increasin'- 
death rate irom puerperal fever." 3 

If the epidemics have disappeared and the death rate 
remains about the same, it follows that the number of 
eaths from isolated cases of puerperal sepsis has risen 
since the introduction of antiseptics into the practice of 
midwifery. That is in this country, but 


Scandinavian 


in the 

countries, which have not altered their 
statistical methods to any m aterial extent during the last 
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■ - Intervention in Normal Labour and Puerperal 
Sepsis 

" It would seem that the good effect of antiseptic pre- . 
cautions which is apparent in Scandinavia has been 
masked in this country by some change in our midwifery 
practice. Those of us who can look back forty* years 
know that during that time there has been a great increase 
in obstetrical interference with the course of labour, and 
this is confirmed by the records of many hospitals. At 
Guy's Hospital in the years 1863-75 there was inter- 
vention in 1.35 per cent, of all labours, whereas in 192S 
the rate was' 1S.6 — fourteen times as much. 3 . Has' any 
change in the women -made tins increase necessary? • 
Ricketv deformity of the pelvis is one of the commonest 
legitimate reasons for artificial intervention, yet it is very 
uncommon in London, and is probably less common now 
than fifty years ago. Women to-day are more anxious 
to have their labours terminated hv forceps, but that 
applies far more to the upper than to tire working classes. 
Is it not more likely that the change is in the doctors? 
Since the development of pelvic surgery- few obstetricians 
limit their practice to obstetrics ; they have all become 
operating gynaecologists, and I suggest that the surgical 
bias which this has given to their minds has swept them 
away from the sound foundations of midwifery- laid down 
by Smellie and his successors. Their pupils, worried by 
the exigencies of private practice, have all too readily- 
followed in their footsteps. Many general practitioners 
use forceps in 60 per cent, of their cases. Simpson found 
it necessary only- once in 472.' ■ 

No similar increase of the intervention rate has occurred 
in the Scandinavian countries ; in Utrecht; Holland, the" 
forceps rate over a number of years was 0.6 per cent. ; 
in Copenhagen, 0.S per cent. ; and in Gothenburg, Sweden,’ 
0.4 per cent. ; and the intervention for other reasons was 
also low. This is very- significant, for Holland has the 
smallest death rate from sepsis in the world— namely, 
0.99 per 1,000. (There is doubt as to the comparability 
of the figures from the other countries with our own 7 
The close connexion between low intervention and low 
death rate from sepsis is pointed out bv Munro Kerr.* 
He picks out two London matemitv hospitals as havin'* 
almost reached the irreducible minimum for maternal 
deaths, and m both -of them the forceps rate is under 
3 per cent. Further light is thrown upon this question 
by the mvestigations of the Maternal Mortalitv Com- 
mtttee. which found that the number of deaths from 
- psis after abnormal labour was equal to that following 

[3831] 
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normal labour, although abnormal labours amount to only 
about 5 per cent, of the whole. The following table, 
compiled from a series of cases attended by the East End 
Maternity Hospital, shows an incidence of non-fatal sepsis 
over twenty times as high after abnormal as after normal 
labour. 


Confinements Pyrexia Percentage 

Normal 8 ,Oio 15 0 18 

Abnormal . . 476 20 4.20 

(5.6 per cent.) 


Consideration of all these points leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that a low sepsis rate in any practice depends 
upon success in securing spontaneous labour and in 
avoiding intervention. 

Abnormal Labour Followed by Sepsis 

It is of great practical importance to know the kind of 
abnormal condition which is likely to be followed by 
sepsis. In seven out of the twenty cases referred to above 
the hand was introduced into the uterus during or after 
the third stage of labour. This should be considered the 
most dangerous operation in the whole realm of mid- 
wifery, and should always 'be avoided if possible. -There 
are three types of case in which it is commonly performed : 

1. Cases in which the contraction and retraction of the 
uterus are unsatisfactory on account of the retention of small 
pieces of placenta or membranes ; they can be much reduced 
in number by waiting patiently and allowing the uterus to 
expel the placenta into the vagina, instead o£ keeping up 
a continual massage of the uterus, which irritates it to 
contract before the whole of the placenta is separated. 

2. Those in which, after the delivery of the child, there is 
such severe haemorrhage as to necessitate immediate manual 
removal of the placenta ; they occur after prolonged labour, 
probably terminated by difficult forceps and chloroform 
anaesthesia, and can be avoided by careful examination and 
treatment before and during labour. 

3. Cases in which the placenta is long retained without 
serious bleeding, and cannot be expressed by Credo’s method ; 
the injection of four ounces of glycerin into the umbilical vein 
will almost always cause a violent contraction of the uterus 
and expulsion of the placenta. ' 

Ten of the twenty cases followed ante-partum haemor- 
rhage, prolonged labour, or extensive trauma. Ante- 
partum haemorrhage cannot always be avoided, but the 
well-proved connexion between toxaemia and accidental 
haemorrhage, and the liability of placenta praevia to give 
rise to warning haemorrhages during the last few weeks 
of pregnancy, give us a guide to the steps which we 
may take towards their reduction. Prolonged labour and 
exhaustion are frequently due to disproportion between 
the head and the pelvis or to a posterior position, and can 
often be obviated by ante-natal care and attention during 
the first stage of labour, while the usual cause of severe 
trauma of the cervix 'and the vaginal walls is premature 
application of forceps. The ante-natal diagnosis of severe 
degrees of contraction is so easy that there is no excuse 
for unforeseen Caesarean sections late in labour, with their 
death rate of 265 per 1,000. mostly from sepsis.’ Forceps, 
used with proper antiseptic precautions merely to draw 
the head through the vulval orifice, do not increase the 
incidence of sepsis, and the only objection to their use 
for this purpose is that the very ease with which delivery 
can be accomplished is likely' to lead to their misuse in 
cases which turn out to be difficult. We use them ;n 
only„2.G per cent, of our cases. 

Predisposing factors 

Although difficult to show by figures, it is within our 
knowledge that both chlorosis and pyelitis of pregnancy 
are factors predisposing to sepsis ; toxaemia has no such 
connexion. A uterus left with placenta or blood clot 


inside it must be guarded against, and free drainage must 
be encouraged by seeing that the mother moves about 
and is allowed to sit up in bed on the second day. It is 
almost universally stated that insanitary surroundings 
predispose to sepsis, but in a long series of normal cases 
we found that the incidence of septic infection was the 
same whether the confinement took place in hospital or 
in the slums. All serious abnormalities are brought into 
hospital because it is impossible to carry out the necessary 
obstetric - treatment and nursing care in the poor homes 
of the patients. 

I have been led to dwell upon the so-called predisposing 
causes of sepsis because by eradicating them general prac- 
titioners can halve their mortality from sepsis without 
even considering the bacteriological aspect of the subject. 
Trousseau, 10 speaking of the causation of' puerperal 
purulent infection in 1868, said: " Every disease has two 
elements ; there is the cause, properly so called ; and the 
state of the economy recipient of the morbid impression. 
These two elements are always present; the first to follow 
out its results ; and the second to combat the cause.” 
In the attempt to prevent the access of the first of these 
elements the second is often neglected, whereas both are 
of equal importance. Tissues, if healthy, can deal with a 
few pathogenic germs, or there would be no women alive 
to-day. I am convinced that the aim of the bacterio- 
logists to prevent the access of germs to the genital canal 
from any source whatever is difficult, if not impossible, 
of attainment in actual practice, and that even if it be 
accomplished the germs which are always present in the 
vagina before labour begins, and which are harmless to 
healthy tissues, are able to attack those which have had 
their resistance lowered by the predisposing causes we 
have described. If not, why should a difficult forceps 
case, carried out under the strictest antiseptic, ritual, 
so often become septic? The means which suffice to 
prevent sepsis after normal labour will not prevent it 
following abnormal labour. 

Nothing I have said must be taken as implying that we 
may neglect antiseptic precautions, either in abnormal 
or normal labour ; on the contrary, the fact that one- 
half the deaths from sepsis follow normal labour 11 shows 
that they are inadequate. I do not intend to enter into 
speculations from a bacteriological point of view as to 
what constitute adequate antiseptic precautions, for I am 
not competent to do so, but I will give an outline of those 
we use and the result we obtain, and draw what con- 
clusions we may from them. 

The routine is as follows. The patients in hospital are 
given a bath before labour. All are given an enema ; the 
vulva is well washed with soap and water, the hair is 
clipped short with scissors, the vulva is re-washed, 
swabbed with clean water, and finally with perchloride 
of mercury 1 in 2,000. Attendants scrub their hands 
and forearms with soap and water, rinse in clean water, 
and scrub with perchloride of mercury 1 in 1 ,000. These 
processes are repeated frequently during labour, so that 
the hands of the attendants and the vulva of the patient 
are always damp with perchloride. Since the hospital 
is a training school, of necessity many vaginal examina- 
tions are made by the pupil midwives, but always under 
the direction of the sister in charge of the case. No gloves 
or masks are used. Silence or quiet speaking is enjoined 
in the labour ward, but I have no means of finding out 
whether this rule is observed in the absence of the doctor 
or matron. A douche is given after labour to hospital 
patients, again for teaching purposes, but not to those 
confined in their own homes. There is nothing new or 
startling in these precautions, but as they are made under 
supervision we know that they are carried out. It will 
be appreciated that for such a routine to be properly 
performed in private practice the help of a midwife or 
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trained nurse is necessary, and it is therefore important 
that the practice of attending midwifery cases without 
such help should- be discontinued. 

Now for the results. During the last ten years 20,705 
cases were attended— 12,505 in the hospital and 8,200 in 
their own homes. The number of deaths from sepsis was 
five, giving a rate of 0.24 per 1 , 000 , and they all followed 
abnormal labour. . As the number of cases and the time 
over which they were spread are more than sufficient to 
eliminate chance errors, we may fairly draw the following 
conclusions: ( 1 ) that death from endogenous infection 
after normal labour is an uncommon occurrence ; (2) 
that the antiseptic precautions used were effective in 
preventing deaths from exogenous infection following 
normal labour ; and (3) it is doubtful whether these' 
measures are carried out to their full extent throughout 
England and Wales. The . results also exemplify what 
X have already said, that measures which are effective 
in preventing death from sepsis after normal labour will 
not prevent it after abnormal labour. 

. series of cases there was no evidence of sprav 

infection. This might have been a matter of chance, for 
none of our midwives might have been carriers of Strepto- 
coccus hncmolyticus. To meet this possibility Dr. Leonard 
Colebrook examined swabs taken from the throat and 
nose of every pupil midwife when she began her month 
on the district. From October, 1932, to April, 1933 
forty-five district pupils and sisters were examined, and 
haemolytic streptococci were found in five, which I am 

Tie fTrynMl, the P r °P ortion m the general population. 
The first of these five wore a mask during her month but 
he rest earned on them duties without special precautions 

mothers 0 "" If th K er<! any *"**“««* infection of our 
mothers a swab was taken from the cervix of every 

woman delivered between June, 1932, and May 1933 
who developed a temperature of 100° F. or more’ unless 
a definite extragenital cause for the rise was Toun’d. 
gaie a positive result, but the throats were probably 
! ‘ e cause ’ for °ne of the children sleeping with 
the patient had .mpetigo, which, on culture vielded a 

appears likelv tw Ie " ot thls evidence it 

as P a a "T° “ U3uall >' s «Mzed 

same tune, 1 am not ^ ^ 

active disease of the a - “ lat anyone witn 

the mothers, and t r T * da ^ 

any such person Rom nnrf • P rec aution we preclude 
disease has cleared up. P t,Sins "Mdwifety until the 

8lotei e '\v° r have r< tried e S l em “ P ° n f ° Ur attitude towards 
certain d.snd vantages ■ m The that the - v ha 'e 

l”'P'l midwives who wear iem 303 ^ the 

whether the os » fully dilated oTfh { ° find out 

two very important 'practical nvTt merabranes ruptured, 
nu cl wives are inclined to be L? t , (3) the l»Pfl 

hands, and find it difficult toTT* ln " ashin S their 
gloves without getting them rTntT 5 * the "' rists of the 
-atisfied that doctorT^T 2 1 ara 

to perform intrauterine m ® 63 &nd lt: more difficult 

r 1..™ «~»£z?zrzsr- F ° r *•» «■£ 
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am said to give. I n nn . mar S™ ot safety that they 
simple routine such as has / 13 probab!e that a 

■*U£ „ P “'S”"“ ~“ w tak 

- npon them they would e Fect ’ ^ ol 

4 a very definite 


diminution in the number and the severity of . their cases 
of puerperal sepsis. . ' 

Summary 

1. A low sepsis rate in any practice depends upon 
success in securing spontaneous labour and in avoiding 
intervention. 

2 . Efficient care of the patient during pregnancy and 
labour will reduce the predisposing causes of sepsis to a 
" minimum. 

3. The practice of attending midwifery cases without 
the help of a trained midwife or nurse is dangerous, and 
should be discontinued. 

4. A simple routine for antiseptic precautions is more 
likely to be faithfully carried out than a more complicated 
one, and so in actual practice will ensure a greater degree 
of safety to a greater number of mothers. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACUTE 
ABDOMEN * 

BY 

T- G. ILLTYD JAMES. M.Ch.. F.R.C.S. 

CENTK1L MIDDLESEX COUNTY HOSPITAL 

Acute abdominal conditions still loom laroelv on 
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uncommonly illustrated by acute abdominal conditions 
of an - inflammatory nature — notably acute appendicitis* 
Pain may not obtrude itself upon the patient until the 
local condition has advanced to the stage of peritonitis ; 
the atrophied abdominal muscles may allow considerable 
distension to occur, but they are incapable of much 
rigidity, which is therefore slight or entirely absent. As 
one would expect, the temperature is often normal or but 
little raised, and constipation is usually present. 

The senile patient thus frequently comes under observa- 
tion late in the course of the malady, and the clinical 
picture is such that a diagnosis of intestinal obstruction 
may be made. One patient, a man of 80, suffering from 
appendicitis with peritonitis, presented such a marked 
degree of abdominal distension that a pre-operative 
diagnosis of volvulus of the sigmoid colon was made. It ' 
it not very uncommon for some of these patients to be 
submitted to operation — a blind caecostomy being intended 
for a supposed large bowel obstruction — but when the 
abdomen is opened appendicitis with peritonitis is found. 
At operation it is frequently discovered that a considerable 
degree of ptosis is present, the caecum and appendix being 
found in the pelvis. This may account, in part, for some 
of the anomalous features presented by these patients. 

If the possibility of this departure from the normal is 
borne in mind confusion is less likely to occur. Tender- 
ness over the lower abdomen and tenderness on rectal 
examination are seldom absent, and, as Lewin* has pointed 
out, the vomiting is much less than one would expect 
in an intestinal obstruction with a corresponding degree 
of distension. In any doubtful case auscultation of the 
abdomen and the radiological appearances would be 
valuable diagnostic aids. It is proposed to deal with 
these methods in detail later. 

The sluggish response of the aged is again shown in 
the tendency to severe constipation, which not infre- 
quently advances to the stage of faecal impaction with 
intestinal obstruction. Indeed, this is one of the com- 
monest causes of obstructive symptoms in senile patients, 
and its importance lies in the ease with which the cause 
can be detected and removed. 

Peritonitis Complicating Labour or Abortion 

The peritonitis that may follow abortion or labour 
complicated by sepsis frequently presents anomalous 
features. It was not uncommon at operation for a large 
quantity of purulent fluid to be found in the peritoneal 
cavity when the clinical signs were but few. Abdominal 
pain may be only slight, and rigidity of the abdominal 
wall is often absent. No doubt the stress and strain on 
the abdominal muscles due to pregnancy and labour 
bring about an alteration of the usual reflexes, while the 
accompanying toxaemia or septicaemia will help to mask 
many of the local features. 

In this type of peritonitis abdominal distension is 
frequently marked, and there is usually tenderness of the 
hypogastrium. Diarrhoea may be a prominent feature. 3 
The preceding history, the temperature, and the character 
of the pulse will be useful guides. Pyrah and Oldfield, 5 
in an admirable survey of thirty-s’X cases, have 
shown that in sepsis following labour, so frequently 
streptococcal in nature, any abdominal pain and tender- 
ness, especially if associated with abdominal distension, 
should be regarded with grave suspicion, for they usually 
indicate the presence of peritonitis. Similar features were 
presented by several cases of peritonitis following abortion 
that have come under observation. Abdominal pain and 
tenderness, however, were more prominent than in the 
preceding group, but rigidity' of the abdominal wall was 
seldom a marked feature. The pallor presented by some 
of these patients was in keeping with the virulent nature 
of the infecting organism 


- Perforation of Peptic Ulcers 

Acute perforation of peptic ulcers is another condition 
that may cause -difficulty in diagnosis. The typical 
features the sudden onset of severe abdominal pain with 
prostration, and general rigidity and tenderness of the 
abdomen are too well known to need amplification. 
But when the perforation is minute the picture may 

not be so clear, unless the case is seen early. This type 

is not uncommon, for, in the last eighty perforations 
observed, it has been present in six. It usually' occurs 
when the stomach is empty and the small hole is rapidly 
covered by lymph. 

The onset resembles the ordinary perforations, but the 
intensity of the pain may not be quite so severe ; the 
initial signs and symptoms, however, rapidly abate, and 
become localized to the upper part or to the right side 
of the abdomen, simulating acute 'cholecystitis, acute 
appendicitis, or acute diseases of the chest. Shoulder 

pain, if present, or the absence of liver dullness, in con- 

junction with the local findings and the history' of previous 
dyspeptic disturbance, would be strong presumptive 
evidence of the nature of the condition. In the absence 
of these helpful signs and symptoms, however, ' the 
diagnosis may be in doubt. The temperature in the 
early stages of perforated peptic ulcer is usually normal 
or subnormal, and this is a useful differential feature 
from acute affections of the chest. If the means are at 
hand, the demonstration of free gas in the peritoneal 
cavity by x-ray examination is conclusive evidence of 
perforation. It is possible, by means of a portable 
apparatus, to undertake this procedure with little or no 
discomfort to the patient. 

The value of this method in a difficult case is illustrated 
in the following example. A male patient, aged SS, was 
brought to hospital five hours after the onset of acute 
abdominal pain, which had occurred in the City, and morphine 
had been given to relieve it. There was some tenderness and 
rigidity of the upper abdomen, but the clinical picture strongly 
suggested an early pneumonia ; the respirations were rapid, 
shallow, and thoracic, and there were crepitations at the 
base of the right lung. An x-ray picture, however, revealed 
the typical sickle-shaped areas of free gas under the diaphragm, 
making the diagnosis of perforated, peptic ulcer definite. 
Auscultation of the abdomen in this case presented absolute 
silence except for the transmission of heart sounds. When 
there is doubt this finding is strongly in favour of a 
perforation. 

The Value of Auscultation 

The stethoscope has long established itself as an indis- 
pensable aid in the diagnosis of diseases of the chest. 

Its use in acute abdominal conditions, however, is but 
little known and infrequently practised. In an obscure 
case its value may be very great. If we exclude those 
sounds associated with the pregnant uterus, and those- 
sometimes transmitted when an organ like the stomach 
is distended, normally, on listening to any part of the 
abdomen, a medley of sounds is heard due to peristaltic 
activity. These sounds range from soft rustling noises 
to loud rumbling gurgles, and their number and variety 
may at first be confusing. Over the lower abdomen this 
confusion is less, and for practical purposes auscultatin' 1 
in this region suffices, concentrating on the sounds pr°' j 

duced by the small intestine. It is the actual presence j 

of these sounds rather than their nature that is importer 
from the clinical point of view. After a little experience 
a certain amount of rhythm may be noted, the soun = 
rising and falling in intensity every ten or twenty sccon s j 
or so. It is advisable to listen for a few moments nr^ 
to repeat the process, for the sounds may vary' r ^ 
time to time, often subsiding into silence to reappear 
abundance. . 
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It is clear that any mechanical obstruction causing 
retention of intestinal contents and increased peristalsis 
will lead to an augmentation in the number, the frequency, 
and the volume of these sounds; and, conversely, any 
condition diminishing peristaltic activity, such as para- 
lytic ileus or peritonitis, will lead to a corresponding 
diminution. In intestinal obstruction the increase in the 
number and intensity of the sounds is easily elicited, and 
they give one the impression of metallic resonance in 
hollow caverns,' often interspersed with- loud and long 
gurgles as if gas were passing through narrow cliannels. 
They are very' characteristic and, once heard, are readily- 
recognized. In addition, the accumulation of fluid and 
gas often allows a splashing sound to be elicited when 
there is- small-gut - obstruction— by dipping the fingers 
quickly- on the abdomen — a very- useful sign when positive, 
i hese auscultatory' signs are of most value in those cases 
of obstruction of the small intestine where little or no 
distension is present, not an uncommon finding in cases 
due to bands or adhesions. 

In contrast with these findings we have the absolute 
sdence presented by the abdomen in general peritonitis 
or paralytic ileus. Distension may be considerable in 
Uiese conditions, and the clinical picture may resemble 
echamcal obstruction. Auscultation thus affords a ready 
means of differential diagnosis. A silent abdomen is also 

Ca5ES ° f pCrforation of ^ intestinal 
tract eien before peritonitis is established, but while 
peristaltic sounds are absent, transmitted heart sounds 
may sometimes be heard almost as loudly ov^ the 
abdomen as over the praecordium. This si<m was 

somewhere in the mte<f,'n,i ot a Perforation 
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peristaltic sounds .are incmased Ve i^' ° f the normal 
paralytic ileus reduce the abdom ™ i '., pentonit ^ and 
perforations of the intestinal tam ih S ' lence - ' vhUe 
is frequently associated withal ^ silence 

sounds, a combination of great tfa ° f heart 

b t oiaguostic significance. 

A method vvhkh often ° bstruction 

made in a suspected case of°”ntKtfn d ' agnosis to be 
obtained by means of radio o^ ^Th ^ 011 is 
obstruction is still high • g> ' . , The mortality f rom 

|mrl,er diagnosis and treatment' are 4 ' 1 ^ hoUr of deIa y- 
is to be reduced Th,. u- " are essential if moH-,i-I 

cases P^ntlJ n0t bC ^o«bt£ 

intussusception of children, stranmd^ ‘he 
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or the acute obstruction that supervenes upon chronic 
occlusion, of the large gut ; but obstruction of the small 
intestine by- bands or adhesions, especially- those occurring 
soon after an abdominal operation, may present con- 
siderable difficulty; Distension of‘ the abdomen is fre- 
quently- absent in the early stages, and may- be only slight 
even later if the obstruction is high. 

It is particularly- in this group that radiological evidence 
may be definite while clinical signs are equivocal. Radio- 
logical signs may be positive as early; as two hours after 
the initial onset, and are earlier in strangulated than in 
simple obstructions. 3 . This method, therefore, is useful 
as a complementary diagnostic aid to auscultation, when 
the means are at hand. No preparation is necessary-, 
and there is no discomfort to the patient ; if a portable 
apparatus is available the picture may be taken while 
he sits in bed. A lateral-picture will often show a degree 
of distension much greater than that visible on clinical 
examination. 

Under normal conditions in adults gas in demonstrable 
form is absent from the small intestine. In the ' large 
gut its presence is a matter of every-day- observation. 
When obstruction occurs gas and fluid accumulate in the 
small gut, the junction of the two being shown by straight 
fluid levels m vertical or lateral radiographs, which are • 
very characteristic. When the small intestine is affected 
the distended coils, with their feathered appearance, are 
readily seen, while gas is absent from. the colon. Gas iir 
the colon, in fact, would be strong evidence against 
obstruction of the small intestine. 

By this method, therefore, it is' possible to differentiate 
between obstruction of the large and of the small intestine, 
and m the former the exact site of the block mav often 

rir,d,r n0n Tt ated b> i thS abmpt termination of the gas 
. , n 'V 7h,s ,s of very- great value in planning the 
ty pe of operation. It will be seen that when the lar«e 

“ e ;:r ved the high gas coiurans ^ . 

t0 th ; rmmero « s shallow columns of small-m.t ■ 
obstructions. Paralytic ileus may- present the same^d£ 
qgical features as mechanical obstruction, but the silence 
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FortunaieE- poisoning by the fixed caustic alkalis is com- 
paratively rare in _ England, although in Europe, fatal 
cases appear to be not uncommon. Balazsff for example, 
records in three years 754 alkali poisonings, of which 163, 
or 21.6 per cent., were fatal ; and further statistics are 
given in the works of Popper 1 and Leschke . 1 In England 
ammonia is more frequently employed as a fatal poison, 
and, according to the Begistrar-General's returns ' 4 for the 
three years 1930 to 1932, it accounted for ninety- two 
deaths, of which seventy-eight were, suicidal and the 
remainder accidental. 

ft is therefore somewhat remarkable that in a period 
covering little more' than one year.no fewer than eight 
cases of poisoning IJ 3 - caustic soda should have occurred 
in Cyprus, an island with a population of only 348,000. 
In England poisoning by the fixed alkalis has nearly 
always been the result of accident or negligence, and 
exceptionally of suicide, but in the cases in Cyprus, of 
which -the available data are summarized in . the table, 
.half were accidental and half suicidal, the former occur- 
ring in children and the latter in adults. A number of 
typical cases of poisoning b 3 * caustic soda or caustic potash 
and their effects are discussed in the well-known works 
of Taylor," Glaister , 1 and Wynter Blj-th , 1 so that little 
need be said here ; while details of certain cases occurring 
in Central Europe are given in the texts of Popper and 
Leschke, already referred to. The majority of such 
cases appear to fall into two distinct groups: (a) those 
ending fatally within a few days, and (&) those ending 
fatally, some months or years afterwards.* 

Source of Caustic Soda 

The use of caustic soda locally has greatly increased 
during the last few 3 -ears, and it would appear that its 
misuse has increased correspondingly-. Caustic soda is 
used in small quantities t> 3 * the Cypriot community for 
domestic washing purposes, and is cheap and freely avail- 
able. It has always been the practice in washing clothes 
to add some form of alkali in order to soften the 
generally- prevailing hard waters of the plains of C 3 -prus. 
Formerly the alkali used consisted exclusively- of wood 
ashes supplied from domestic sources. It is perhaps 
noteworthy that plant ashes, according to Mariti.’ were at 
one time produced in certain villages of Cyprus for export 
for industrial purposes. Within recent 3 -ears, however, 
this has given place to washing soda (Na.CO,.10H.O), 
and during the last two or three years, in its tum, lo 
caustic soda. The reasons given for this change are the 
cheapness and availability of caustic soda, and, it is 
claimed, the better results in the wash. In all these 
cases in Cr-prus the alkali yvas obtained in this way, and 
its ready" availability- under the conditions prevailing 
constituted a serious problem. Practically- the yvhole 
amount of the caustic soda imported from Europe is 
absorbed in the local soap industry-, but, in vieyv of 
recent experience, it yvas considered desirable to restrict 
its general domestic use. Accordingly- it yvas advised 
that caustic soda and caustic potash should be placed on 
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the Poisons Schedule, and this recommendation was 
adopted by Government in February, 1934. A similar 
situation appears to have existed in Hungary , 1 where 
poisoning by caustic alkalis yvas common. There the 
difficulty yvas overcome in 1926 b 3 r subjecting the sale of 
caustic alkalis to restrictions. 

The caustic soda as sold was in the form of broken' 
fused lumps, and analysis showed an average content of 
>7 per cent. NaOH with 10. per cent, sodium carbonate. 
This latter impurity usually accompanies commercial 
grades.^ For washing purposes it is usual to dissolve 
about 50 grams in a little water, and to add this to 
about 320 litres of water. 

General Features of Poisoning 

In the table are summarized the available data of 
known cases of poisoning b\* caustic soda occurring since 
December, 1932, although there are possibly others un- 
known to the authorities. In spite of the difficulties of 
obtaining reliable data, especially in regard to the amount 
of alkali taken, it has been possible to study four of 
this series (Nos. 1 , 4, 7, and 8 ), all affecting adults, in 
some detail. Starkenstein 10 regards 10 to 20 grams of 
solid caustic alkali as the fatal dose, but it is clear from 
our own experience' (see table) that a quantity less than 
10 grams can be lethal. The fatal dose is unknown, but 
it is noteworthy that 2.6 grams (40 grains) of caustic 
yotash have proved fatal (Taylor 5 ). 


Cases of Poisoning by Caustic Soda 


o 

a. 

c 

CJ 

Patient 

Arc 

1 Cause 

Do*e 

(gram*d 

Symptoms 

| Result 

1 j 

Turkish 

woman 

33 

Suicide 

60 

Burning pains in 
mouth, throat, and 
stomsch; vomiting 
and exhaustion 

j Died 29 i honrs 
after ingestion 

2 

Turkish 

child 

u 

Accident 

) 

t ? 

Lip*:, tongue, and 

1 palate burnt j 

Died 25 hours 
after ingestion 

3 

Greek 

child 

3 

Accident 

Sucked a 
lump of 
>’»OH 

Mouth, lips, and 
tongue burnt 

Recover} in 3 days 

4 

Turkish 

woman 

20 

Suicide 

8.5 

Bnrningof mouth 
and palate; vomit^ 
ing blood ; shock 

Died in 11 days 

5 

Tuikiffh 

child 

3 

Accident 

? 

Oesophageal stric- 
ture; unable to 
swallow any liquid 

Gastrostomy; 

recovering 

6 

Greek 

child 

5 

Accident 

? 

Emaciation ; oeso- 
phageal stricture 

Gastrostomy; 

died 

7 

Turkish 

girl 

16 

Suicide 

• 5 

Stricture of 
oesophagus and 
pylorus 

Palliative jejnno- 
s to m y. Died 
after 74 days 

8 

Turkish 

girl 

15 

Suicide 

? 

Burning of lips, 
tongue, pharynx; 
vomiting : shock ■ 

Died 26 hours 
after 


The immediate effect of swallowing caustic alkali is 
to produce excoriation and destruction of the mucous 
membrane, which gives rise to intense pain, often extend- 
ing from the mouth to the abdomen. The severity of the 
lesions depends upon the concentration of the a\ka\i, the 
stomach contents, and the interval elapsing before treat- 
ment. Alkali corrosions are usually oedematous and 
unctuous as compared with those from acids, which are 
dry and hard. The alkali extracts water from the tissues 
with which it comes into contact, and attacks the protein, 
forming alkali-albuminate, which becomes gelatinous, 
swells, and in the presence of much water commences to 
dissolve — a process termed ** colliquation." Because of 
this, alkali burns penetrate deeply into the tissues, 
although cases of perforation are few compared "'ith 
those which develop stricture later on. 

Treatment follows the accepted lines of avoidance ( > 
stomach lavage, and the administration of organic adds and 
liquids in order to reduce the concentration of the alka l * 
The use of the bougie at the proper time is regarded as 
being very important, especial!}' in Continental practice, 
in order to avoid later complications of oesophag ea 
stricture. 
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Details of some Medical Cases 
The first case of this series, which occurred in December, 
1932, was one of determined suicide. 

First Example . — A Turkish woman of Nicosia, a mother 
of five children, swallowed apparently no less than 60 grams 
(925 grains) of caustic soda dissolved m about 1-0 c m- 
of water. Symptoms of distress came cn almost immediat > . 
with vomiting and burning pains in the mouth, throat an 
stomach, and with great exhaustion and collapse. It was 
observed that the buccal cavity, tonsils, and pharynx were 
soft and oedematous, and of the deep chocolate colour 
suggestive oi recent burning by alkali, while the lips an 
tongue were red and swollen.- The mouth gave a strong 
i-virtirm in litmus naner. ami the vomited matter consisted 

of blood, and 


of a brownish liquid, .due to the presence 
contained portions ot detached mucous membrane. This 
liquid gave a strongly alkaline reaction to litmus, which on 
analysis proved to be due to the presence of 1.6 per cent, 
of free caustic soda. The patient was allowed lemon juice 
ad lib., but, although she appeared to have recovered from 
shock, her condition had deteriorated by next morning, and 
death took place twenty-nine and a half hours after ingestion 
of the poison. Unfortunately it was not possible to carry 
out a post-mortem examination, but it was considered that 
death had resulted probably from perforation of the stomach. 

A more detailed account of this case has been published 
elsewhere. 8 

Second Example . — The second case of interest (No. 4) 
again concerned a Turkish woman, a domestic servant, who, 
at 9 p.m. on August 31st, 1933, swallowed about 8.5 grams 
(123.4 grains) of caustic soda dissolved in a little water, to 
which had been added some rosewater in order to mask the 
burning taste. From the woman’s statement the alkali had 
not completely dissolved, and apparently some was swallowed 
solid, a fact which may account for the oesophageal perfora- 
tions found after death. The amount of caustic soda taken 
was more than three -times the known fatal dose of caustic 
potash (40 grains). 

The same symptoms as previously observed — that is, 
burning pams extending from the mouth to the stomach — 
came on immediately, with, later, vomiting of blood and 
mucus. On arrival at hospital, one and a half hours later, 
the patient was conscious, but suffering from shock, with 
the extremities very cold. Burning of the surface of the 
buccal cavity, however, was not so severe as that observed 
m the first case. Vomiting of blood persisted, and the 
vomitus gave a marked reaction to red litmus. The patient 
complained of severe pain in the throat and stomach. The 
temperature was 9FF., and the pulse rate 90, and during 
the eleven days of observation the temperature varied from 
9<° to 101°, the pulse rate between 84 and 130, and the 
respiration rate between 2S and 36. The patient recovered 
from shock, hut swelling of the tissues which had been in 
contact with the alkali— especially the lips and tongue— was 
marked. Bv the fifth day the tongue was healing, though 
red, but no liquids could be swallowed, and feeding was 
earned out with liquid glucose per rectum. After the first 
week it was clear that the patient was not progressing, 
although the burned parts appeared to have healed, and to 
he coiered with shiny mucous membrane. Later. si<ms of 
bronchopneumonia were observed, and the patient dfed on 
September 11th— that is, eleven days after swallowing the 
poison In view of the amount of destruction of tissue in 
the oesophagus and stomach the length of survival appears 


oesophagus were very soft and adherent to 9ie verteb 
bodies, and at this level an oval perforation, with smooth 
edges, 1.5 cm. long, was found between the oesophagus and 
the trachea. One centimetre below this there was a 
circular perforation 1.1 cm. in diameter, also ea mg 
trachea (Fig. 1 on Special Plate). From the , slte oi 
perforations to the pylorus the mucous membrane of the 
oesophagus and stomach was very soft and pulpy, but the 
muscular wall was firm and intact. From the. level of the 
lower perforation extending to the pylorus, a dark red. 
lightly adherent slough was found forming a complete cost 
of the oesophagus and stomach (Fig. 1 on Plate). re 
stomach was filled with a dark brown fluid, which gave an 
alkaline reaction. The, mucous membrane of the duodenum 
was deeplv injected, but below the pylorus there was no. 
erosion. The trachea was filled with purulent material, and 
the left lung exhibited patches of aspiration broncho- 
pneumonia. The liver showed cloudy swelling, and the 
kidneys were injected with pinpoint haemorrhages. Sections 
from the liver, kidney, and stomach near the cardiac end 
were prepared and examined. It was found that the stomach 
wall near the cardiac , end exhibited remains of highly - 
oedematous and necrotic mucous membrane, in which 
remnants of glands - were recognizable. The muscular wall 
was little afiected (Fig. 2 on Plate). . Degeneration and 
desquamation of 'the tubular epithelium were seen in the 
kidney, with area of complete necrosis containing blood 
pigment (Fig. 3 on Plate). In the liver there were again 
areas of slight focal necrosis (Fig. 4 on Plate). The presence 
of' such areas in the liver and kidney does not appear to 
have been observed in the recorded cases of poisoning by the 
fixed alkalis. 

Third Example . — Case 8 was again one of suicide, in which 
a Turkish girl, aged 35, bought caustic soda, and made a 
concentrated solution with water. She swallowed a mouthful 
at 5.30 p.m. on April 2nd, 1934, and came to hospital an 
hour later vomiting- and in a collapsed condition. She was 
treated by gastric lavage and lemon juice ad lib., but 
swallowing w-as difficult and painful. During the next 
twenty-four hours there was a purulent exudate from the 
nose and month, increasing pulse rate, pain, and collapse, 
and death occurred twenty-six hours after taking the poison. 
A post-mortem examination, performed fifteen hours after 
death, showed burning of the tip and back of the tongue, the 
inner surface of the lips, and all over the tonsils and pharynx. 
The burnt areas were covered with a soft, brown slough. 
The oesophagus was deeply injected, but the mucous mem- 
brane w-as not eroded. In the stomach a burnt area, 15 cm. 
by 10 cm., and deep brown in colour, was found extending 
over the centre o! the greater curvature. The mucous 
membrane was soft, but the wall of the stomach under the 
burnt area was firmer than the surrounding wall. The 
stomach contents consisted of a yellow fluid of slightly acid 
reaction. There was oedema of the lungs, but no consolidai 
tion. The liver exhibited cloudy swelling and the kidney 
congestion. The thymus was large and glandular, and all the 
lymphatic glands, especially in the neck, were large, soft, and 
dark red in colour. 


T ,’ nc “ roner ' s fradinc at inquest was that death 
. . due to exhaustion and bronchopneumonia resultin' 1 from 
suicide hv swallowing corrosive poison. ° bom 

Ainu in. cresting conditions were seen at Ticcropsv which 
" M carried out five hours after death. ExtSy "here 
The lips were covered with 
mucous membrane, and the 
were generally pale. Ri gOT 
parts, and post-mortem stainin" 


were no unusual appearances, 
smooth and somewhat shining 
sum and mucous membranes 
mortis was present in all 

cUw'wTt^ ^ 1£ oiThTL^e w-as 

• '™— mucous membrane, and at the 
papillae were well marked. The 
oesophagus was 
, glottis was 
fatter the walls of the 


hick of the tongue the 


mucous membra-e in in- 811 mark! 

'..Clin smooth an d shin n' Tm" V*V*“P ta 

absent. At a point o cm c ' ^ . the 

1 v - cm. bvlcu- the htter the wn!1 


Surgical Cases 

The remainder consisted of a group of surgical cases 
under the care of Dr. C. H. Cuff, to whom we are 
indebted for certain clinical date. Stricture having 
developed, it was necessary to resort to gastrostomv in 
two instances and jejunostomv in another. It is inter- 

b,b nS t!° L D i e v that StrictU ' re ° f the ces °P h Art.s was success-- 
, > „^ ea * ed T by °P erabon (gastrotomy), for the first time 

h J SS3 ’u y L , oreta ’" ln the case °f a patient of 24, who 
had ^allowed caustic alkali. Since then surgical treat- 
ment had been resorted to with considerable benefit In 
cases of non-malignant strictures of this nature, Grev 
Turner- has recently recorded striking success with the 
operation of oesophago-gastrostomy. 

died the next day from pTri topis' ' patent - 2ged 5 - 

*5 «*» Turkish 


=) was that of 
flowed a little c; 

■ exact amount being unknown 


solution on July 3ri7?933?' tW--— ~ - 3 Kt — caustic soda 
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he usual symptoms came on, and some burning of the face, 
ips, and tongue with oedema were observed on arrival at 
hospital shortly after. This appeared to be a mild case, and 
after two days the parents removed the child against medical 
advice. The subsequent history illustrates the necessity for 
continued observation and treatment in subjects which appear 
at first sight to be mild cases of alkali poisoning. On December 
38th, 1933, the patient re-entered hospital unable to swallow 
an}' liquid, and it was impossible to pass any kind of sound 
through the stricture of the oesophagus which had developed. 
Badioscopic examination revealed oesophageal stenosis opposite 
the third costal cartilage, and gastrostomy was performed 
on December 2 1st. During three months the patient has 
made uninterrupted progress on. a diet consisting of soup, 
e SS 5 an d milk, dried milk preparations, orange juice, etc., 
given at four-hourly intervals. 

The last case of this group (No. 7) concerned a Turkish 
girl, aged 16, who attempted suicide on January 19th, 1934, 
by taking about 5 grams (77.2 grains) of, strong caustic soda 
solution. On arrival at hospital within the hour the patient 
was suffering from shock, and complained of burning pain 
in the mouth and stomach. There was also purging and much 
vomiting of blood. The body temperature was subnormal, 
varying between 97° and 98° F. It was possible to pass a 
small sound, and lemon jnice was given freely. The patient 
recovered from shock and appeared to be definitely improving 
when the relatives removed her after she had been one week 
in hospital. On February 12th she returned to hospital — this 
time unable to swallow even liquids — and was, in consequence, 
much emaciated. Radioscopy revealed a stricture of the 
oesophagus opposite the fifth costal cartilage. The patient 
continued to lose strength, and it was suspected -that the 
_ pylorus also was stenosed. On operation this was found to 
be the case, and palliative jejunostomy was carried out 
■(March 2nd). The patient was afterwards maintained on a 
diet of citrated milk, eggs, soup, meat . extracts, olive oil, 
liquid glucose, etc., but the emaciation was progressive, aud 
death took place on April 2nd. 

Conclusions 

Poisoning by caustic alkali in Cyprus has increased 
remarkably during the last year, and has justified 
Government action in restricting its free use for domestic 
purposes. In all the cases studied the poison was obtained 
in this way. Of these the suicides were among the adults 4 
and the accidental cases among the children. The 
fatal dose of caustic soda is less than 10 grams, and a 
quantity of 5 grams, in solution, has produced the most 
serious complications of stricture. There was perforation 
of the oesophagus in one fatal case, and possibly perfora- 
tion of the stomach in another, while in another three cases 
stricture developed. Among the pathological conditions 
found post mortem, areas of necrosis in the liver and 
kidney have been observed (Case 4). It is evident from 
a study of these cases that the prognosis in alkali 
poisoning is doubtful, and that even in what appear to 
be mild cases the need for long-continued observation and 
treatment is essential. 

We are indebted to Dr. C. H. Cuff, acting director of health, 
for permission to publish the results of this investigation. 
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IN 


The problem of the origin of recent tuberculous infiltra 
tions of the lung (" Fruh infiltrate,” " Rundherde ") is 
still unsolved. One group of authorities emphasizes exo- 
genous reinfection, . whereas other investigators direct 
their attention to the possibility- of an endogenous develop- 
ment of the isolated pulmonary lesion of the adult. The 
importance of local factors in the location of recent 
tuberculous foci is perhaps not sufficiently recognized. 
Thus it may be of interest to publish the .two following 
cases. 

History of Case l 

The patient, a male aged 30, was in the Army (R.A.S.C.) 
for seven years, from 3922 to 1929. He was said to have been 
a heavy drinker until married. There was a family history ol 
tuberculosis. The illness began with a gradual loss of weight 
and cough. For three months before admission there was 
blood staining of sputum and also morning vomiting. 

Post-mortem Examination 

Necropsy revealed carcinoma of the pancreas with meta- 
stases in the liver, spleen, kidneys, suprarenals, thyroid, right 
lung, and lymphatic glands all over the body. 

Both upper lobes of the lung showed groups of miliary 
tubercles with areas of slight fibrosis and emphysema. The 
left lower lobe was normal, except for small groups of miliary' 
tubercles at the apex and an old calcified focus in one of 
the lymphatic glands at the bifurcation of the bronchus. The 
right loner lobe contained a solid mass, of about the size of a 
tennis ball, close to the hilum : the tissue was firm and yellow, 
and resembled that of the enlarged mediastinal and abdominal 
lymphatic glands. The centre of this mass contained some 
anthracotic lymphatic glands with foci the size of a pea 
(carcinomatous metastases). Around the large mass was a 
group of small nodes with distinct walls, some of them 
liquefied (tuberculous foci) (Plate, Fig. 1). The pleura was 
thickened and adherent over the right lower lobe. 

Histological Examination 

The tumour in the pancreas, and the secondary nodes in 
liver, spleen, suprarenals, kidneys, and lymph glands, showed 
on section solid carcinoma, partially adenocarcinoma. 

In the upper lobe of the right lung there was fibrosis, with 
emphysema ; proliferating tuberculous foci in the nature of 
miliary tubercles, rich in connective tissue and with many 
giant cells in various places ; and caseous endarteritis of - 
smaller vessels. 

In the right lower lobe the big node close to the hilum 
was a. solid carcinoma. In the loci surrounding this node 
caseous tissue with partial liquefaction w'as found. There 
were numerous tubercle bacilli in several foci, especially tho*e 
made up of leucocytes ; there were fewer bacilli in the large 
caseous foci. 

Further examination revealed recent, partially liquefying, 
round tuberculous foci in this lobe. The foci resembled tho^e 
described as early round infiltrations giving rise to the isolated 
pulmonary tuberculosis of the adult (so-called " Rundherde )• 
Such foci in a multiple form were first described by K- von 
Jaksch-Wartenhorst 1 as pseudo-tuberculous cysticercosis of 
the lung, later by Lachmann 2 — as atypical tuberculosis 
resembling tumour metastasis — and recently by Alb. Fracnkel, 

A. Albert, 4 and Straub. Jn this case these foci were found m 
one part of the lung only fthe right lower lobe), where th*> 
occurred in the neigh bourhood of a large carcinomatous mtta 
stasis. The pleura was thickened. 
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As regards other tuberculous Ion there «s a 
tribute in both upper lobes, which were P^W>^fo™ed 
into small fibrosing areas. -Vo evidence was . 

show that aspiration accounted (or the recent 1 1 
the right lowe* lobe. 

Discussion 

The condition of the lungs as a whole, and the presence 
of endarteritis in. several vessels, point to the conclusion 
that the foci in the lower lobe were haematogenous 
tuberculous raetastases- This was also suggested > e 
obvious haematogenous miliary tubercles in the upper 
lobes. Thus the case shows: (1) the haematogenous 
origin of recent tuberculous caseous circular foci of the 
lung ; (2) a discrete spread of miliary tuberculosis preceding 
the development of the early caseous infiltrations ; (3) that 
the distribution not only of miliary but also of larger 
casccus foci may be haemic in origin ; (4) the importance 
of local conditions in the occurrence and growth of recent 
tuberculous foci 1 aud (a) the difficulty of the differential 
diagnosis between carcinomatous and tuberculous infiltra- 
tions of the lung, both being present. 

In this case there are two important features : (a) the 
presence of a large carcinomatous metastasis, by diminish- 
ing the resistance of certain areas, favoured the develop- 
ment of tuberculous foci from blood-bome tubercle bacilli; 
(6) the pleuritic thickening was probably responsible for 
the localization of the carcinomatous metastasis and so, 
indirectly, for the development of the recent adjacent 
tuberculous loci iu this part of the lung. 


the cause of death, the fundamental 
of the lung and the caseous tuberculosis o the j , - 
organs belg completely latent. From the ^stolog.c^ 
Dieture which showed numerous plasma cells , 

Sd mbie amount of connective tissue, the development^ 
the tubercles in the brain must 

weeks if not months, before death. The fibrosrs arouna 
the tuberculous foci in the spleen and lung sugges 
lengthy duration of the miliary' condition. 

(61 The second point is the unilateral localization - 

clinical diagnosis); the freedom of one side of the chest 
from miliarv tuberdes was probably- due to its chrome 
atelectatic condition, caused by an old and ^cent pait d^ 
exudative pleurisy. The occurrence of umlateral mdiary 
involvement of the lung was observed byv Scbmorl and 
Schottmuller, 1 the latter of whom pointed out its im- 
portance as an indication for artificial pneumothorax 
Artificial pneumothorax should therefore be performed 
not only in order to keep the present foci undisturbed, 
but also, in producing atelectasis, to prevent the formation 
of new foci. There is no doubt that changes in the con- 
dition of the blood circulation are responsible for such 
events ; this is demonstrated by cases of syphilis of the 
pulmonary artery, in which there is unilateral contraction 
of its branches and tuberculosis is limited to the same side 
(Hebb,* Page!'), as well as by recent experimental observa- 
tions (E. K. Wolff and Rob. Klopstock, 5 A. F . Vorwald’). 


History of Case 11 
The patient, a male aged 36, walked to a hospital out- 
patient department four days before death- AT-ray examina- 
tion disclosed a unilateral miliary condition ol the lung. The 
patient died of bulbar paralysis. 

Post-mortem Examination 

Necropsy revealed a tuberculous meningitis, with some small 
conglomerate tubercles in the brain and cerebellum.' There 
was also right-sided caseous epididymitis : caseous transforma- 
tion of the right vesicula scminalis ; caseous nodules in the 
right side of the prostate ; and generalized miliary tuhercu- 
Insis of the spleen, liver, and kidneys — especially the right, 
file left lung was adherent, with plastic fibrinous exudate 
o'er the pulmonary pleura: there were no miliary tubercles 
on the pleura, and no effusion. The right pleura, including 
the diaphragmatic reflection, was coveted with miliary 
tubercles, which were also present in the right lung. The left 
lung was atelectatic, with a very few tubercles confined to 
the apex (Plate, Fig. 2), 

Histologicat. Examination 
There was an exudative meningitis of the brain, conglomer- 
ale tubercles being surrounded by plasma cells and lympho- 
cytes, lilt!) an evident increase of connective tissue. Miliary 
tuberrles. with many giant cells and proliferating connective 
tissue, were present in the spleen, liver, and lvmphatic glands 
With caseous centres only in the right lung (Plate, Fig. 3)' 
A considerable number of tubercle bacilli were seen in all 
tissues examined. There was caseous proliferation of the 
thorncic duct. 

in various sections of the left lung onlv one or two very 
small tubercles were found in the apical region, adjacent to 

neht 1 Vt5ScI and during to” those in the 

right lung by containing nothing more than giant and 
cp.thrt.oid cells (Plate. Fig. 4). There was no sign of 
caseation or of tubercle bacilli. Chronic collapse of the 
akcoh. Wit., fibrosis of the walls and thickening of the 
co'oruig pleura, w.th scattered caseous foci and several giant 


Summary 

The first case demonstrates the haematogenous develop- 
ment oi the early tuberculous, caseous, circular infiltra- 
tions known as the introduction of the isolated pulmonary 
tuberculosis of adult life. {** Fn^hinii}t^ate l ,, “ Jtund- 
herde Both these show the importance of local factors 
in the development and localization of tuberculous foci. 
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Cells, were also observed. 


This 


Discussion 

« *» CaS ? i? C atUte S^neratized miliarv tuberculosis nre- 
sents the tc-Ucmns points of interest:* ~ ** 

Th f n fot “ the «totaely short clinical course (four 

■ An arUtc hml cortico-encephalitis l e 


The Minister of Health, Sir Hilton Young, received a 
deputation on May- 30th from the National Institute for 
the Deaf, the Counties Associations for the Deaf, the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf, the Council 
of Church Missfoners to the Deaf, and the British Deaf 
and Dumb Association. The deputation was introduced 
by Lord Chamwood, who spoke on behalf of all the 
■societies represented. Their object was to suggest the 
necessity for legislation to make the welfare of°the deaf 
the duty of local authorities, and to ask for the appoint- 
ment °f an advisory committee on the deaf. The Minister 
o7 thT £ pl - V ^ "' aS “ ful1 ^'^‘hy with the desire 

U e fHlw t, pr0m0te the wcliare of ^ deaf to 
the fullest possible extent. He believed, however that 

progress was .to be sought not in the imposition of' com 

iaSrf ° Q l l0< fk aUthDritieS bBt “ the enc °hrage- 
Z7nc£ on tie r authorities and of voluntary 

subiect issnJ s * I0p0ssd in the circular on the 
1 i~sued by his Department (Circular 1337). 
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Malignant tumours o£ the kidney and testis are among 
the most interesting of all growths, both from a patho- 
logical and from a clinical point of view. Their impor- 
tance lies in the marked degree of malignancy they show. 
In this communication I wish to draiv attention to their 
pathology, and to record a case of an early hypernephroma 
of the kidney and of a seminoma of the testis. 


Pathology of Malignant Disease of Kidney with Report of a 
Hypernephroma 

The term " hypernephroma ” (or Graivitz's tumour) 
implies an origin from the adrenal, but this conception is 
far from proved, and it is best to regard these tumours as 
renal carcinomas. The tumour has a well-marked ten- 
dency to invade and obstruct the renal pelvis, and so 
may produce a deformity which can be detected in a 
pyelogram. Microscopically their chief characteristics are 
their yellow colour, variegated appearance, and the fre- 
quent areas of haemorrhage. The cells are seen to be 
of large size, and the cytoplasm clear or slightly granular, 
due to the presence of lipoid granules. The cells may 
be arranged in rows or may have an alveolar arrangement. 
Stroma is scanty but the blood vessels large. 

The other type of malignant growth is the embryoma 
(or Wilm's tumour). This tumour,' which appears gener- 
ally between the first and third years of childhood, is 
at times bilateral. It is soft in consistency and of grey 
or yellow colour: on section it is uniform in appearance. 
Microscopically the appearance' may resemble a sarcoma 
or a mixed tumour. 

According to Boyd 1 all malignant growths of the kidney 
can be placed in one or other of the above groups, but 
other observers maintain that there is a renal carcinoma 
in addition to the true .hypernephroma. Graham Simpson , 1 
in recording three such cases, emphasizes the fact that 
such tumours replace rather than displace kidney tissue 
so that, clinically, there is an absence of any marked 
enlargement of the affected kidney. In addition, the 
renal carcinoma is the more malignant neoplasm, in all 
his cases producing secondary deposits in, and destruction 
of some of the bodies of the lumbar vertebrae. 


Case Report 

A B aged 43, ivas operated on in 1917 for a rigid sub- 
phrenic' abscess, which continued to drain for twelve weeks. 
He stated that since then he had always had pain in his bace 
when he lifted anything heavy, but this was not more marked 
on one side than on the other. He said that the trouble Hm.. 
increased during the last two years. On September 15th 1933. 
I,e was admitted to the Manchester Victoria Memorial Jewish 
Hospital on account of a severe attack of renal colic on the 
ririit side Microscopical examination of the unne revealed 
£ presence of red blood cells, although there was no macro- 
iconic evidence of blood. An x-ray of the urinary tract did 
not reveal any evidence of stone. After the injection o 
intravenous uroselectan a further x-ray revealed a normal 
appearance of the pelvis of the left kidney, but on the right 
x d P e instead of a uniform density as on the left side, the 
upper part of the shadow was extremely dense and somewhat 

"'Cvrfoscopy showed that the bladder and ureteric orifices 
wet! normal. Indigo-carmine, injected in.ravenously was 
excreted- by both kidneys in the average time and with equal 
forct the' efflux from the right kidney appearing to be as 


deeply coloured as (hat from the left. Using I2£ per cent, 
sodium iodide through the ureteric catheter, a pyelogram was 
made of the pelvis of the rigid kidney. The resulting pyelo- 
gram was identical in appearance to that presented by the 
intravenous uroselectan. The interpretation of the pyelogram 
was not clear, but it was suggested that' such an appearance 
might be due to a stone which was not radio-opaque, or to a 
small growth obstructing the pelvis of the kidney. It was 
therefore decided to explore the affected kidney. 

On October 4th, through a lumbar incision, the right kidney 
was exposed.. Externally, no evidence of disease was found, 
and so a small incision was made into the convex margin of 
the kidney in order to explore it digitally, but this did not 
reveal anything abnormal. Bearing in mind the possibility 
of a small growth in the kidney, this organ was then excised. 
This turned out to be_a difficult operation on account of the 
dense adhesions present, resulting from the former perinephritic 
abscess. ‘ Convalescence was uneventful, and the patient 
returned to his work as an engineer in two months' .time.' 

PaihologicaJ Specimen. — On' cutting the kidney longitudin- 
ally from the outer to the inner border, a small tumour was 
revealed. Macroscopically and microscopically this had the 
appearance of a hypernephroma. This growth obstructed the 
upper part of the pelvis, producing a dilated and thickened 
upper compartment, which explained the appearance pre- 
sented by the pyelogram, due to the large collection of radio- 
opaque material which would collect in it. 

The special points of interest in the case are the very small 
size of the growth and the unusual appearance presented by 
the pyelogram. The photographs (reproduced on the Plate) 
show: Fig. 1, the specimen removed ; Fig. 2, microphotograph 
of tumour showing typical appearance of the hypernephroma. _ 


Pathology of Malignant Disease of Testis with Report of a 
Seminoma 

The modern conception of tumours of tire testis is a 
simple one when compared to the old complicated classifi- 
cation. They are now generally placed in one of two 
groups : first, the germinal cell tumour, or seminoma , 1 and 
secondly, the teratoma. The seminoma seems to arise 
from the cells lining the seminiferous tubules. The 
tumour appears in middle life, .arid is of comparatively 
slow growth. On section the tumour is seeir to be solid, 
fleshy, and homogeneous, often traversed by fibrous septa, 
which cause a tabulated appearance. The microscopical 
appearance varies, the cells being of either large size, with 
dear protoplasm,' or small size, containing a darkly stain- 
ing nucleus, giving rise to a picture like that of lympho- 
sarcoma. A tubular arrangement may be apparent in. the 
slow-growing tumours, or else a diffuse arrangement. 

A teratoma probably arises from the primitive germinal 
cells, which, being totipotent, produce structures derived 
from all three primitive layers. It presents, as a rule, 
a markedly cystic appearance, but parts or the whole of 
the tumour may be solid. Microscopically, derivations of 
all three germinal layers may be seen in varying pro- 
portions. . 

Case Retort 

T. W.. aged 57, complained ol a painless swelling of tlie 
right testis. "starting six months previously. There had been 
a gradual increase in size of the affected testis since the onset. 
There was no history of gonorrhoea, tuberculosis, or other 
infection. Examination showed that the body of the right 
testicle was enlarged to about four times its ordinary size, 
and, in addition, the globus major of the epididymis "as 
markedly bigger than normal The organ was not tender. 
Rectal examination did not reveal any abnormality o 
prostate gland or tcsiculae seminales. A provisional diagnose 
of tuberculous epithdvmriis was made, and, as the disea. 
seemed entirely confined to the one testis, operation wa 


V'hen the testis was exposed the body seemed vert' I,ar<1 ' 
neoplasm was then suspected ; the "hole testis was tlnr- 
: excised, together with the spermatic cord, as far as 
•rnal abdominal ring. On cutting the testis longitudin. 
ic-oplasm infiltrating the body and also appearing n 
Jidymis was seen. The lumbar lymphatic glands "ert 
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It is unusual to observe giant renal calculi, so that the 
case here recorded would merit a report. The largest 
renal calculus in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England was successfully removed from a male 
at operation by Mr. Hurry' Fenwick in 1912, and weighe 
1 lb. 95 oz. The largest 
in the museum of the 
Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh 
weighs 1 lb. 9 oz., 
and was successfully 
removed, also from a 
male. 

Marmaduke Shields 
reports the removal 
of a stone 1 lb. 01 oz. 
in weight from a male 
aged 39. He states 
that there is an 
enormous stone weigh- 
ing 2 lb. 0] oz. in the 
museum of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital 
winch was removed 
from a man aged 3S 
Thomson - Walker 
mentions that LeDenti 
reported a stone 
weighing over 3 lb 
but whether this was 
removed at operation or necropsy is not stated. 
Kreutzmann reports the removal of a stone weighing 
FiO grams (nrc. 1 lb. 7 oz.), and under a careful 
review of the literature states that the largest 
single stone removed at operation was reported by 
Mvlvaganam, and weighed 3 lb. Kreutzmann quotes wight 
cases of unusually large renal calculi, the smallest stone 
weighing 3a9 grams [arc . I'd oz.), occurring in the onlv 
female in the series. Watcrworth, in 1932, reported a 
stone weighing 2.42 lb. associated with carcinoma of the 
Mine kidnev. 


Clinical Case Record 

A women, aged 59. was admitted to the Roval Hants 
ountv Winchester, on November 1st. 1933 com- 

pUmins ot a mass m the right side of the abdomen, kecom- 
punied bv p.nn. 

History ci Illness 

' v;is as in November. 1929 

tn.U i.me the patent went to 


an aching pain in the back accompanied by ™ rea ted 

turn; and the passing of blood-stained “. p- ss S' 

bv her doctor, and the pain and urinary distur . P 

' months thereafter there was no compla it. 

+Vtf» nrhiri? t>ain m the ngut 


off, and for twelve 


In 'November, 1932, however, the aching I r - - 

loin and right hypochondrium recurred occasionally, and was 
* . , t i -1. - \VIu>n 

worse 


hard work v When examined upon 
is no complaint of any urinary 

. .. r l . ,.T lru.4- Lor 


U1SC uric L u “ 

admission to hospital there was no complaint ui 
disturbance, but the patient stated that she had lost h 
appetite and had been losing weight during the last twelve 

- it _ -TM_. V 


0 the last twelve 

The pain had never fcetn of an acute character, 
was always able to continiie with her household 

She had had no colic 

eleven children, and her 


and she was always — 

duties. She had had no colic or rigors. She had borne 
pregnancies had been uncomplicated. 



Physical Examination 

On admission to 
hospital the patient 


7 fi| __ 

the 

was an ill-nourished, 
spare woman. Her 
extremities were cold 
and blue \ her pulse 
was ICO. and was small 
and of very low tension ; 
her respiration was 20, 
and „ her temperature 
97°. Her .condition was 
one of advancing 
uraemia. There was 
marked oral sepsis and 
dental caries, and the 
tongue was dry ani 
glazed” Examination of 
the heart and lungs 
failed to reveal any 
evidence of disease. 
Blood pressure was 
ICO/ 50. On inspection, 
the abdomen 'showed a 
large bulging mass iu 
the right side extend- 
ing from the right iliac fossa up underneath the 
right costal margin. The medial margin of the tumoui 
crossed the mid-line in the epigastrium for about an inch 
and the mass could _be seen to move upon respiration whet 
the patient was recumbc-nt. On palpation the Urge mas: 
was found to be slightly- nodular, and two hard projection 
could he felt in the right iliac fossa. The whole tumeur via 
tender, hut tenderness was most acute over the projcct'on 
at its lower end. , 

The specific gravity of the urine was 1020 ; it contained n 
sugar but blood, albumin, and pus were present. The amoun 
recorded during the day varied from 16 to 36 ounces. Man 
white and^red blood cells were present. The bleed uie 
equalled 3aa mg...per 100 c.cm. nine days before death. 

A -rav examination revealed on the right side a larg, 
ranched calculus with an ovoid central portion filling tl 
pelvis. The left kidney also contained multiple calcul 
Examination of the renal function with nroselectan showe 
no unne coming from the left kidnev. and demonstrated 

j minutes. m ° Unt “ PCh ' iC V reter after thirty-fii 

Operative treatment was out of the question, and 


a CCmpUinin S oJ i died on the sixteenth diy aftefadrakrionto hos P ii 
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the cause of death being uraemia following bilateral calculous 
pyonephrosis. Only on the second and third day-s did the 
temperature rise above the normal, uhen in the evenings it 
was 100° and 102° respectively;. 

Post-mortem Examination : Abdomen only 
Both kidneys were" removed ; the right one measured 
9 inches long, 7 inches broad, and 5 inches thick, "and 
weighed 4 lb., while the left one weighed 12 oz. The left 
kidney' showed many hy'dronephrotic sacs with very' little 
renal substance, and contained multiple calculi. The 
right kidney contained a large stone, and showed a scar 
on its anterior aspect in the region of fracture of one of 
the branches of the stone where probable ulceration had 
previously taken place. This kidney also contained many' 
hy'dronephrotic sacs, and upon opening these urine and 
thick sanious pus were found. Outside the renal pelvis 
the kidney substance was replaced by' fibro-fatty' material, 
which was 1J inches thick in some places. In the right 
kidney were found one large branched calculus weighing 
1 lb. 3] oz., and two rough portions which had evidently 
broken off at a former date. There was very’ little renal 
substance left, and this was infiltrated with multiple 
abscesses. Three polished stones were lying in one of the 
cavities. The gall-bladder was normal and contained no 
calculi ; other organs showed no abnormalities. The total 
weight of the calculi immediately after removal from the 
right kidney was 1 lb. 6 oz. 

_ - Description of Stone 

•The stone is composed of a solid central portion, ovoid 
in shape, which presents at its lower aspect definite curved 
indentations, where it lias impinged against the vertebrae 
and transverse spinal processes. _ There is also a flattened 
area, where it has pressed against a vertebra. The length 
of the central portion is 4. inches, its transverse circum- 
ference 9 inches, and its vertical circumference 91. inches. 
At its lower pole is one trunk breaking up into four 
branches. From the central portion posteriorly' are two 
small horns, and anteriorly a long thin branch about 
2 inches long, from which, obviously, one of the free 
portions of stone has broken away' (See Plate). At the 
upper end, • attached to one trunk, are. again four, branches. 
The longitudinal circumference of the entire stone is 
IS inches.- 

Remarks ' 

As is so often reported in cases of large stone there 
had been little or no disability in spite of a duration of 
many years. The case is interesting in that the calculus 
formed a large visible and palpable tumour in the right 
side. It would appear that giant renal calculus is more 
common in the male, and that probably this stone is the 
largest y'et recorded taken from the female kidney'. 

The case was sent to me by Dr. Leonard Oliver of Ropley. 
Hants. 
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Following the description in 1933 by Sosman and Wosika, 1 
.and Bishop and Roesler, 2 of calcification in the cardiac 
valves, we have attempted to demonstrate these calcifica- 
tions radioscopically. One of us (C. E.) selected clinical 
cases which were likely- to show these calcifications, and 
they were revealed in the first case examined. The 
clinical and radiological findings are. briefly described, 
together with the radiographic technique used to demon- 
| strate such a lesion. 

History of Case 

A married woman, aged 52 years, had for twenty months 
complainel of pain in the sternal region, which occurred 
chiefly on hurrying, and very occasionally when sitting still. 
There was giddiness on sitting up suddenly or stooping arid 
sometimes shortness of breath. There was no history .of 
rheumatism or growing pains. 

Clinical Findings 

The patient was a little cyanoscd, and not obviously short 
of breath. The heart was enlarged slightly, the apex being 
in the fifth space in the mid-clavicular line, the impulse being 
heaving. There was a .systolic thrill in the second right inter- 
costal space. On auscultation an apical systolic murmur was 
conducted to the axilla, and the second sound was followed 
by a faint diastolic murmur. At the aortic base a systolic 
murmur was present and was conducted into the neck ; along 
the left border of the sternum there was a faint diastolic, 
murmur. The pulse had a frequency of 68, the rhythm was 
regular, and the wave had a slow' rise and fall. The radial 
and brachial arteries were thickened. r The blood pressure' 
•was 170/130 mm. Hg. The remainder of the physical exam- 
ination was negative. The blood Wassermann reaction was' 
negative, and the electrocardiogram was physiological. The 
diagnosis was aortic stenosis with arteriosclerosis and hyper- 
tension. 

A ''Pay Findings 

Fluoroscopy revealed that the heart was centrally placed, - 
and the mediastinal shadow considerably widened ,* * the 
widening was thought to be due to enlargement of the aortic 
arch. On rotation of the patient into the semi-oblique 
position a well-marked comma-shaped area of calcification 
was visible in the position of the aortic valve. The move- 
ment of this shadow was considerable : it was more fixed 
at the upper end, and showed a jerking movement some- 
what similar to that of a pendulum, the lower margin moving 
about a centimetre at each impulse. The movement 'was 
mainly backwards and to the patient's right. The shadow 
could be seen in both the right and the left oblique positions, 
and was very clear in the left lateral position, the convexity 
being forwards. The radiograms indicate the central position 
of the heart and the position of the calcified area in the 
anterior right semi-oblique and left semi-oblique positions 
(see Special Plate). 

Radiographic Technique 

It was pointed out by Sosman that it was remarkable that 
the means for the demonstration of these lesions had 
available for at least thirty years, and that this powbilit} 
had only just been recognized, fer the calcifications can' 
observed readily on the screen, provided that the eyes nr 
adequately adapted, and that the screen examination is tdsu* 
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with a sufficiently small diaphragm. Me hue, m = ddl ‘ ■ 

, he advantage oi using a new Levy screen, uhtch. has three, 
times the brightness oi an ordinary fluorescent screen, and 
the contrast Is made by screening through the ^hota Jg" • 

The radiographic demonstration of such lesions is natural > 
more difficult, and will vary with the power of the apparatus 
available, the object being to obtain the shortest posab.e 
exposure, so that the view may be taken without any blurring 
from cardiac movement. The ideal will naturally be obtained 
by using very high milliamperage with a suitable small cone 
The radiographs submitted were taken with only 100 m.\ 
and 1/25 oi a second exposure by reducing the focal turn 
distance to twenty-four inches, but there may be advantages 
in employing 1,000 mA and 1/100 of a second exposure if 
such a powerful apparatus, which is already on the market, 
is available. 

S’gnificanca of Calcification in Heart Valves 
Calcification in the heart valves may be present as the 
nodular type described by Monckeberg, 5 a condition of 
subendocardial calcification in the aortic valve occurring 
in middle or old age, and of doubtful relation to atheroma. 
Calcification to a lesser degree is associated with atheroma 
and as a result of valvulitis — rheumatic, subacute bacterial, 
or syphilitic. In the nodular calcified group the portion 
of the valve near the aortic attachment is affected ; disease 
of the adjoining aorta is usually absent. In atheroma the 
attached portion of the valve is most likely to be calcified, 
while in rheumatic valvulitis the free edge of the valve 
would contain the calcium deposits. In subacute bacterial 
endocarditis bizarre areas of calcification are not un- 
commonly seen. Calcification of the aortic valve and 
atheroma of the aorta would indicate disease of the 
months of the coronary arteries and the possibility' of 
occlusion. In rheumatic endocarditis valvular calcifica- 
tion would tic evidence of local healing ; and in subacute 
bacterial endocarditis the calcium deposits would show 
that the body was making an effort to combat the disease. 
(It would be particularly interesting to examine by this 
new technique patients who are stated to have recovered 
from this disease.) In syphilitic heart disease calcium 
deposit would suggest the coexistence of atheroma. 

The presence of a landmark within the heart will be of 
assistance in giving anatomical significance to radiographic 
findings. Both coronary arteries arise from the sinuses 
of Valsalva 6t the aortic valve, and it may be possible to 
map out the usual distribution of the arteries and to 
totalize small areas of calcification as being in the course 
of these vessels. (IVe are earning out experiments on 
post-mortem specimens along these lines.) 

M , ■! re milcburl to Dr. Geoffrey Evans for permission to 
publish this case, and to Dr. Fiim (or allowing us to repoduce 
the radiograms, which were taken in the x-rav department at 
bt, Bartholomew's Hospital. 
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The first issue for 1934 of The F.j.t Against Disease 
tlw quarterly journal of the Research Defence Societv 
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In view of the prevalence of new forms of general anaes- 
thesia the case to be described below- should prove of 
interest. The patient was under the care of Mr. D. Ligat 
in the ear, nose, and throat department Of the Buchanan 
Hospital, St. Leonards-on-Sea. and bad treatment which 
necessitated four general anaesthetics within a period of 
thirty-one days. She was given a different type of general 
anaesthetic on each occasion, and in my opinion a 
description of their effects from the surgeon’s, patients, 
and anaesthetist’s point of view should prove helpful. ^ 

The following anaesthetics were used in the otoer 
given: (1) chloroform and ether; (3) sodium evipan , 

(3) avertin with gas and oxygen ; (4) evipan with pre- 
medication. 

t Case Record 

The patient, a single woman aged 31 (weight 9 st. 61 lb.), 
gave a history of chronic otorrhoea of left ear since an attack 
of scarlet fever at the age of 10. She was admitted for 
persistent otorrhoea, deafness, and tenderness over the left 
mastoid. On examination nothing abnormal was, found apart 
from the eat trouble. The blood pressure was 130/70. 

First Operation . — Two days "after " admission a radical 
mastoid operation wras ‘ performed under chloroform and ether 
anaesthesia with a pre-operative injection of 1/100. grain of 
atropine sulphate. The patient was induced with C 1 E S , after 
which -the. percentage of. chloroform was gradually reduced to 
about 10. The anaesthetic was administered for one", and a . 
half hours. The temperatures and pulse rates before and. after 
the operation and twenty-four hours later were respectively 
97.4° and 68, 9S° and 90, and 99.6° and SS. The patient 
was very sick for twenty-four hours, and complained of nausea , 
for three days. ' ". 

Second Operation. —Foot days after the operation the w-oun'J 
was redressed under evipan anaesthesia. _Eight c.cm. of the 
standard solution of sodium evipan was injected intravenously 
in one and a halt minutes (the first 4 c.cm. in one minute). 
Complete anaesthesia, lasting ten minutes, was obtained. ’ The 
temperatures and pulse rates, as above, were respectively 
93.6° and 78, 98.8° and Si. and 9S.6° and 86. The patient 
complained of slight headache the next day. 

Tlr.nl Operation . — Twenty days after .the first operation 
two Thiersch's grafts were applied to the ear cavity under 
avertin and gas-and-oxvgen anaesthesia. One" hundred’ minims 
of avertin dissolved in 8) oz. of distilled water at 40° C. were 
given rec tally forty minutes before admission to the theatre." 

A nasal intratracheal tube was introduced under gas and 
oxygen, which was administered for thirty minutes. The 
temperatures and pulse rates, as above, were respectively- 
9S= and 80, 9Su and 78, and 98= and SO. The patient was 
restless fer some horns after readmission to the ward 
Fourth Operation.— Thirty-one days after the first operation 
diathermy of the left inferior turbinate and stump of the 
middle turbinate was performed under evipan anaesthesia with 
premedicaticn. Omnopon 2/3 grain and scopolamine 1/150 
gram were injected subcutaneously, one hour before the intra- 

«tu°rin ’T ( r, 0 ' SCdiUn! evifran " Xine c " cra " 'he standard 
solutron of the latter was injected in one and a half minute; 

n * T m,nu4e >- The P^nt became comatose 

mem nV th e -° ndS ‘ 3Dd • r ra ” ates after *** commence- 
nt of the injection, while diathermy- was in progress the 

patent began muttering but did not move. effimy wws 
comp eted one minute later, and the patient waSuck 
to the ward asleep. Soon after being put back to b«-d she 
complained of feelin» --j 2 1 to °ed she 
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inc. vv y_— m ~ CO,d ,? nd breat}l !es3. and began twitch - 
the evipan injection^?-' stop^d Wthing^’ 

X“ - - 

> rt TuHr but weak, and about “ P 
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was corn- 
at first 
was found to 
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respiration was applied and oxygen administered. The colour 
improved rapidly, the patient was conscious, and talked within 
ten minutes of the commencement of the attack. One hour 
later she stopped breathing again. This time apnoca lasted 
five minutes, and the pulse rate dropped to 40 per minute. 
The same treatment was applied, and 1 c.cm. of rcoral was 
injected subcutaneously. I he patient was conscious again 
within ten minutes of the commencement of the attack. One 
and a half hours later there was a recurrence of the above 
symptoms lasting two minutes. For eight hours the patient 
complained of being unable to breathe naturally. The tem- 
peratures and pulse rates, as above, were respectively 9S° 
and 80, 98.6° and 102, and 98.6° and 84. The blood pressure 
twenty-four hours after the operation was 104/70, and rose to 
125/75 on the second day. 

Discussion 

The patient was not acutely ill at any time ; her general 
condition was very good, and clinically the same for all 
four anaesthetics. The operative procedures varied in 
each instance, but, except for the first operation, were of 
a minor nature, and not sufficient to cause surgical shock 
of any' degree. Some of the nausea and sickness following 
the first operation was undoubtedly’ due to the operation 
itself, and the anaesthetic was given for a longer period 
than for the other operations ; but even with these 
reservations the post-anaesthetic discomfort seemed out oi 
proportion when compared with that noticed in the case of 
the other anaesthetics. The patient also informed me that 
she had been " just as sick ” following a short chloroform 
and ether anaesthetic for a submucous resection a year 
before. The temperatures and pulse rates given were 
taken in the morning and evening of the operation day, 
and the following evening. They show the least reaction 
with avertin, and the most with chloroform and ether, 
and evipan with premedication. 

The surgeon has stated that, as far as he was concerned, 
all four anaesthetics were satisfactory’. The anaesthetist 
found the simplest method was with chloroform and 
ether, and sodium evipan required but little preparation. 
Avertin had the disadvantage of requiring more time, as 
the solution had to be prepared about one hour before the 
operation. 

The patient’s point of view was summed up as follows. 
(1) Chloroform and ether : " Not so bad as people make 

out." " I don’t like going under, but it doesn’t last 
long." " It’s the alter-eflects that are worse: I was sick 
all that day, and felt sick for day’s, and couldn’t get rid 
of the smell.” (2) Evipan alone : “ I don’t remember 

much except the needle prick and going off with a bump.” 

(3) Avertin, gas and oxygen : “ I just fell asleep and 
don’t remember anything of what happened that day." 

(4) Evipan with premedication : " I thought it was the 

same as I had be£ore r but that something went wrong." 

" I can remember something hurting terribly in my nose, 
and saying that it hurt, but I couldn't move. Then I 
don’t remember anything till I was wheeled into the 
ward ; I felt cold and couldn’t breathe. I don't remember 
having any injections in bed." 'When asked which 
anaesthetic she would choose if she had to have another 
operation the patient replied, " The one I had in bed ’’ 

that is, avertin. When asked -to give reasons, she 

replied: " It’s the nicest going off, and upset me least 
afterwards.” Evipan alone was given as second choice, 
and chloroform and ether was by far the worst. 

The opinion of the nursing staff was that avertin caused 
more work and trouble than any of the other anaesthetics. 
The patient had to be watched carefully during the rectal 
injection, and was comatose for a prolonged period after 
the operation. Noises in the ward caused much restless- 
ness, and she had to be under constant supervision. This 
has been noted in most hospital cases. In nursing homes 
and private wards a much quieter atmosphere can be 
maintained, and the patient has no period of restlessness. 


Evipan with premedication was not successful in this 
case. This is rather surprising, in view of the fact that 
some days previously evipan alone had given an excellent 
result. I can give no explanation of this, but the case 
illustrates clearly the depressant action of evipan on the 
respiratory centre and also its selectivity for that centre. 
Three periods of apnoea occurred while the pulse remained 
good, except for a fall to 40 per minute for a short time. 
The case shows clearly- that evipan is a "safe” anaes- 
thetic in so far as, with normal doses, the cardiac centre 
seems to be very little affected. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. A case has been described in which four different 
types of general anaesthetics were administered within 
a period of thirty’-one davs. 

2. A description of' the anaesthetics has been given. 

3. The anaesthetics have been discussed from the 
patient’s, the surgeon’s, the anaesthetist’s, and the nurse’s 
point of view. 

4. Avertin, with gas and oxygen, in this case, appears 
to be the most satisfactory form of anaesthetic, though 
the administration requires more time and "attention. 

5. Evipan alone proved very satisfactory in this case, 
and the selectivity of this drug for the respiratory centre 
is clearly illustrated. 

In conclusion I would like to thank Mr. D. Ligat for his 
help and permission to publish this case. My thanks are also 
due to Dr. Grace and Dr. Hall for particulars of the first two 
anaesthetics. 


Clinical Memoranda 


COMPLETE CONGENITAL DIAPHRAGMATIC 
HERNIA IN AN ADULT: OPERATION 
(With Special Plate) 

The comparative infrequency of congenital diaphragmatic 
hernia in adult life renders this case of interest. 

A healthy German girl, aged 20, who was on holiday in 
England, was recently admitted to the Farnborough Hospital 
as a case of acute pancreatitis. She had vomited once or 
twice, was somewhat collapsed, and had severe pain in the 
epigastrium. There was also severe pain in the region of the 
left shoulder. The temperature was 99.2° F., the pulse 120, 
and the respirations 26. The upper abdomen was slightly 
rigid. The heart sounds were heard on the right side, and 
breath sounds were deficient over the whole of the left loner 
chest. The diaphragmatic hernia 
was not suspected before operation, 
in spite of the dextrocardia. 

On opening the abdomen there 
was a small quantity of free fluid 
' which was slightly blood-stained, 
but the only viscera present were 
a collapsed descending colon, an 
enlarged and prolapsed liver, and 
the pelvic organs. The right 
Fallopian tube was lying in contact 
with tiie gall-bladder. High in the 
epigastrium could be felt the tense 
and distended lower end of the 
stomach. The emptiness of the 
peritoneal cavity and the complete 
absence of palpable and visible 
small gut led to a diagnosis of diaphragmatic hernia. The hand 
could be passed a little way into the chest along the greater 
curvature of the stomach, but owing to the enormous distension 
of this organ it was impossible to proceed further until the 
contents had been drained off. A stomach wash had not been 
given before the anaesthetic- as there had been no symptom*™ 
intestinal obstruction. After packing off the lower end of t-* 
stomach a catheter was inserted through a purse-string sutun'. 
and several pints of fluid were withdrawn. It vntf 1,0 
possible to withdraw the stomach completely from thc ohes. 
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by means of gentle traction during each expiration , 'VJ* * 

■ came the spleen, which .was completely mobile. On ^ ng 
the hand through. the hernial orifice n a ^ ? nt. 

i f .r* half of the di<ipiitas^ wss almost comp 3 
The h"t combed So. the small intestine the omentum mid 
most ot the large gut; it was possible to P^ ne f™ 
almost up to the clavicle on this side. The ®testi^ _ th 
selves did not appear to be distended and 
not lie mobilized. The patient’s condition .was ■ ' er > P°° 
this stage, and she was therefore returned to the ward, ha 
a pint of warm saline being left in the peritoneal cavity. 

She made fair progress for several days, and the to " els . 
well opened. There was a troublesome post-anaesthetic cough, 
and on the sixth day it appeared that the stomach passed 
back into the chest and again became obstructed. The Patient 
'vomited copiously, in spite of repeated aspiration of the 
stomach contents, 'and died on • the seventh day after the 
operation. .... 

An x-ray photograph taken in bed showed coils of small 
intestine occupying the upper half -of the left chest. 
Unfortunately, permission for a post-mortem examination 
could not be obtained. It is interesting to note that the 
•girl's parents stated that she had always been an ardenr 
gymnast and had enjoyed perfect health throughout her 
life. She had complained occasionally of flatulence, and 

was unable to drink aerated waters. 

John- F- Hackwood, 

- Farnboroueh. Kent, M.D.Lpnd., F.R.C.S. 
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TREATMENT OF CLIMACTERIC HYPERP1ESIA BY 
ARTIFICIAL MENOPAUSE 

The following case, which is. described in detail, may be 
of interest as suggestive of the hopeful prognosis which 
may be given if the treatment advocated is adopted in 
this particular type. of high blood pressure. 

In January, 1933, the patient, a married woman ol 45, 
was suffering severely from symptoms of hyperpiesia, her 
usual systolic pressure being "220 mm. -She had extensive 
retinal haemorrhages, and her condition was thought to be 
due to chronic nephritis, and was investigated thoroughly 
from this point of view ; but the urine, blood urea, and urea 
concentration tests were found to be normal. The laevulose 
test was also nermat, and showed no evidence of hepatic 
insufficiency. The Wasscrmaun reaction was negative, the 
differential blood count was normal, and X rays showed no. 
abnormality ot the alimentary tract, nor was there jnv 
bacteriological evidence of intestinal or urinary infection. 
The teeth and antra were thoroughly examined and x-rayed, 
and found to be healthy, and there was no obvious sign 
or symptom ot pelvic disease ; the patient had had five 
children, ol whom four were .alive, and no miscarriages, and 
the periods occurred regularly even- four necks, being normal 
in amount and duration, with no sign of cessation, the 
patient's mother not having had a menopause until the age 
of SO. Her appearance suggested a slight livpothvToidism. 
ami the basal metabolism was found to he -id to’-l5 per 
cent. Nhe was kept under observation for nine months, and 
It was found that her blood pressure rose and her symptoms 
were accentuated by each menstrual period, the occipital 
brad.iche, which was a fairly constant svmptom. becoming 
much worse at these times and a good deal of emotional 
distuihance occurring. 

An artificial menopause suggested itself as a means of at 
had alleviating these severe exacerbations o! the trouble, and 
°; It V v rnc;lns of radium in November, 1932. 

She bad two periods afterwards 
lo lrm i't sx-'in'"'' M,!C r> H, ' r bIocJ I ;nS50re gradually felt 
c «en- ' iVe ■ n ' i i n ’ n, ' Unr ' 1 • , ' 3 ‘ level without 
' occipital headache lias entirelv disanneared 
and tile eve condition has improved to a mrpririn/E' 
t.e.e having 1,-en no fresh retinal haemorrhages in' tire' ‘last 
r catee, mvntbs. Tlie whole condition of the orient w 
clnngrvl from invaMbm to a life of orfmnrv acflUv 

wh" »«*«*. 

publish tin — no.;; " c ‘ rrd,un - tn - Permission to 

Iiurstn-ftstax. L. Sumrro, M.B.. B.Ch. 


Reviews 

THE MEDICAL ANNUAL 

In their introduction to the Medical Annual for 1934- the 
editors. Dr. Lethebv Tidy and. Mr. 
remark that an occasional grumble is heard that - 
is too much for the specialist and not enough for > * 
general practitioner, particularly in the way oi simp 
methods of treatment.” They reply that th^ Pomt has 
not been lost sight of. and that, although the Med, cal 
Annual is in the main a conspectus of current medical 
literature, special articles of practical value are included 
each vear which are written independently of the litera- 
ture.' ‘ In our review ot the 1933 volume ..we suggested 
that this yearbook was remarkable in that it had 
something to offer to the student and to the general 
practitioner and to the specialist. In the new volume 
there are a " considerable number of therapeutic 
hints for the family doctor,” but . we ' think that 
those who have grumbled should not forget that both 
general practitioners and specialists me doctors who have 
received the same basic education. What is sauce for one 
should be sauce for the other, for if the" general practi- 
tioner is not aware of what the varidns specialists are 
up to he will not know how and when he should avail 
himself of their special activities lor the benefit ol his 
patients. . ... 

There is, however, one problem which is ol particular ■ 
concern to the general practitioner — national health insur- 
ance practice — and we welcome in the present ' issue of 
£he Medical Annual the excellent article on this subject 
hy Dr. E. Kaye Le Fleming. In a clear and concise 
manner he explains how “ the first big scheme of -pre- 
ventive medicine applied to general practice ” is carried 
out by the 19,000 medical men engaged in this work in 
England and Wales and Scotland. 

Where there is no chaff one cannot separate the wheat, 
but for convenience of review it may be permissible to 
distinguish between an abstract (specialist) wheat and a 
real (practical) wheat. Of the latter variety there is 
plenty, and, if the verbat somersault is ailowed, such 
articles as those on cosmetics, stammering, vitamins, in- 
’ somnia, anaemia, drunkenness, and anaesthesia — among 
many others~will make a ready appeal to the busy 
general practitioner who wants to lay his hands on some- 
thing tangible. We should also like to draw attention to 
the extremely useful Practitioners' Index at the end of 
the book, where short descriptions of new dnres and 
medical and surgical appliances, lists of books, and°detai!s 
of special homes, institutions, spas, sanatoria, and medical 
societies can all readily be found with a flick of the thumb. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND’ 

Dr. C. G. Jung’s bock on Modern Mar. in Search cl a 
Soul- * a translation into English of a series of esravs 
teat have m most instances, been delivered as lectures 
Among the subjects discussed are dream analysis the 
rams of psychotherapy, the stages of fife, archaic 'man, 
e basic postulates of analytic psvchologv, and the 
spiritual problem of modern ' man-all these topics beiro- 

v w C . Stan(3p ° int o£ the analytic psveho- 
0S> of. which Jung is the founder. With v,. 
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■ a " psychology , with the psyche '"—that is, a field of 
study based on the assumption of an autonomous psyche. 
He^ contends that since wc have no idea of the way in 
which what is psychic can arise from physical elements, 
and yet cannot deny the reality, of psychic events, we 
are free to frame our assumptions the other way about 
for once, and hold that the psyche arises from a spiritual 
principle which is inaccessible to matter. In practice, of 
course, all psychotherapeutists deal with their patients 
as if the mind — conscious and unconscious— were inde- 
pendent of the body, and it matters but little whether 
they accept or deny the existence of an independent 
entity or soul. The actual differences between the 
dynamic schools of psychopathology are to be found in 
therapeutic techniques and in the conceptions as to the 
nature and content of the unconscious. Jung's concep- 
tion of the unconscious is certainly impressive. In addition 
to repressed material Jung recognizes a collective un- 
conscious, this being the repository of primitive images 
or " archetypes of apprehension," which represent both 
the past stages of racial development and also the future 
potentialities. From this racial unconscious all creativ 
possibilities and all the dynamic powers of the psyche 
are assumed- to issue. 

The technique of analytic therapy would seem to be 
difficult to explain, and it could obviously only be under- 
stood by those who have been themselves' analysed. The 
results of treatment suggest a state of mind analogous to 
that occurring in religious conversion. The analysis is 
mainly concerned with the dreams of the patient, the aim. 
being to convert the destructive powers of the unconscious 
into healing forces. The archetypes come to independent 
life and serve as spiritual guides for the personality, thus 
supplanting the inadequate ego with its futile willing and. 
striving. When the patient has gained access to the 
hidden sources of psychic life it is found that this marks 
the beginning of the cure. 

Dr. Jung reveals himself once more as an independent 
and original thinker and psychologist, and we can confi- 
dently recommend his book to those who are interested 
in the problems of life and mind. It certainly creates an 
impression that the educated classes in Switzerland who 
find difficulty in adjusting to the problems of life are 
seeking help more and more from the psy-chotherapeutists. 


CLINICAL PHYSIOLOGY OF THE EYE 

In a recent discussion between some budding doctors, one 
of them, a man -with a brilliant academic career, said 
that as far as eye work was concerned that had become 
so scientific as to have lost the zest of search ; certainty 
and stability had destroyed the romance of the unknown. 
IE anyone should seriously be of this mind he might well 
study a book entitled Clinical Studies on the Physiology of 
the Eye* by J. Grandson Byrne. In this work there 
is collected a series of observations on the eye which are 
full of interest, and calculated to arouse in the most 
complacent of methodical clinicians a new spirit of in- 
quiry and perhaps of vehement opposition. The author 
first considers the relation of the critical and affective 
nervous systems, then the effector mechanisms which 
mediate palpebral, pupillary, and lens movements. Next 
follow observations on the paradoxical pupillary dilatation 
and constriction associated with somatic lesions and the 
mechanism of accommodation, and on visceral disorders 
associated with referred pain and hyperalgesia. There 
are other chapters, but these form the main contents. 

There is no medical practitioner who does not know 
the phenomenon of the Argyll Robertson pupil and its 

’ Clinical Sliuhes on the Physiology of the Ere By I. Grandson 
Bvme, M..V, M.D. Lowdun, H. K. Lewis and Co , Ltd. 1934. 
(Fp. 144 ; 39 fiRiires. 10s. 6J. net.) 
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significance, -and also something of the nervous mechanism 
of its production. That reaction is an exemplar of many 
others, and it is with these that Dr. Byrne’s book is 
particularly concerned. He enters into a fuller explana- 
tion of the Argyll Robertson phenomenon, and propounds 
other rarer and less certain pupillary reactions set "up by 
local and general bodily disorders. For some of these he 
makes ouf a good ease ; others— for example, " pupil 
inequality and ulcer of the leg — seem somewhat too 
subtle and leave room for doubt, yet -there is 'enough 
apparent evidence to warrant further investigation. The 
author draws a most practical moral from his observations 
in these words : ' 

" From the foregoing it is apparent that the practice of 
ophthalmology, like that of any other specialty, should be 
undertaken only by one who has had <a thorough training 
in the theory and practice of medicine, followed by a long 
period (phtritiws annos) of general practice. The determina- 
tion of the patient's refraction and the prescribing of glasses 
may seem to be an easy matter, but — from the standpoint of 
the patient’s welfare in general, not to mention the early, 
complete, and speedy- recovery of ocular function — it is by 
no means an easy matter, and should not be so regarded by 
anyone who assumes the responsibility of treating disordered 
ocular function." , 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RADIOLOGY 

The Science of Radiology / edited by Orro Glasser, is 
a charming book of infinite variety. In 1929 steps were 
taken to organize a congress of -radiology in connexion 
with the project for holding an international exposition 
in Chicago, which would deal with the progress of science 
during the past 100 years. In 1931 the four national 
radiological organizations of North America decided to 
co-operate in the organization of the first American Con- 
gress of Radiology. Dr. Byron H. Jackson of Scranton. 
Pennsylvania, was appointed chairman of the committee 
on history and education. One of the duties of this com- 
mittee was the editing of a book that would denote the 
outstanding features developed in the science of radiology 
from the time of Roentgen’s discovery up fo the period 
of the congress. Dr. Otto Glasser was appointed editor, 
and with the assistance of twenty-five contributors, each 
of whom is an authority on the special branch of the 
subject on which he writes, he has .produced a hook of 
a character unique in the history of radiology. Although 
the volume 'deals mainly with the development of radio- 
logy in the United States, the book has an international 
appeal, for tbe authors have drawn upon the radiological 
literature of all countries. 

In the opening chapter Dr. Glasser, who is the author 
of the standard work on the life of Roentgen, describes 
the discovery of the Roentgen rays, and gives a very 
brief account of Roentgen’s lile, effectively disposing ol 
the myths and fables which became associated with the 
great discovery. Then follows a short account of the 
discovery- of radium by Pierre and Marie Curie, due credit 
being given to Henri Poincare, the French scientist, who 
a few weeks after Roentgen’s discovery suggested the 
investigation of fluorescent substances, and to Henri 
Becquerel, who undertook their systematic study. 
Becquerel’s experiments with uranium salts and their 
action on photographic plates led to the discovery- that 
penetrating and invisible rays were emitted from all 
uranium compounds, whether these were fluorescent or 
not. His work showed that these rays were similar to 
the x rays, and that they were a special property ol the 
atom itself ; in fact, an entirely new property of matter 
had been discovered. The story is then told of Pi-Tre 
and Marie Curie’s research work on the Becquerel radia- 
tion, and, finally, of their discovery of radium. On these 

The Silence of Rndwloyr. F.dited by Otto Gla=ser, Fh.to 
London • Baillilre, Tindall and Cox. 1833. (Pp. xiv + 450 ; 1» 
figures. 25s.) 
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foundations tile whole science of radiology has been 
erected. 

In subsequent chapters every branch of radiology is 
dealt with by well-known American specialists. One 
chapter is devoted to the American pioneers in radiology, 
and is of great historical interest. A’-rav physics, _r-ro v 
apparatus, and radiological diagnosis and treatment are 
all chapters of absorbing interest, and an excellent account 
is included of x-ray cinematography, due credit being, 
given to Macintyre of Glasgow, who in the first volume 
of the Archives of Skiagraphy (April, 1S97) published a 
paper on .r-ray cinematography. He had previously, at 
a meeting of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, shown 
an r-rav cinematographic film cf the movements of the 
leg of a frog, and it is interesting to remember that 
Macintyre described both the direct and the indirect 
methods of r-ray cinematography. Military roent- 
f " - ,s ln teres ting chapter, and a fascinating story 

,b ‘? !d of the of a- rays in warfare. ’ 
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THE NEWBORN 

Dr. Eric Pritchard has collected into book form the 
lectures on the care of newborn babies given during the 
past few years to students at Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, 
and although the title-page of The New-Born Baby‘ 
states that it is a manual for midwives and maternity 
nurses, it should 'also prove useful for medical students 
and practitioners. There is a paucity -of easily available 
information on this important age period, for, divided 
between textbooks on midwifery and on paediatrics, 
diseases of -the newborn suffer from a sort of scattered 
responsibility. Such subjects as the premature infant, 
ophthalmia neonatorum, infections in the newborn, and 
the skin of the newborn are especially well described, 
while there is an excellent section on nursery fallacies, 
which exposes the foolishness of dummies, lim e-water, 
lullabies, and domestic measures. On the artificial feeding 
of the newborn, however, this little book appears rather 
too complicated for the average maternity nurse. How the 
midwife, attending mothers in their homes, is to undertake 
the modification of cow’s milk suggested, including the 
making of whey and a subsequent peptonization for three 
hours, is not explained. Some easier procedure should be 
advocated and explained. Nor does the section on con- 
stipation seem the. wisest sort of teaching- for the nursing 
profession, with six drugs described as of value in the 
course of the first page and training mentioned only on 
. = econd -_ The style throughout is clear and the teach- 
ing dogmatic with many happy illustrations. Candidates 
for the C.M.B. should find the book of value, especially 
if the examiners could also be persuaded to read it 
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with notification and isolation, disinfection, return cases, 
the carrier problem, the serum prophylaxis of measles, 
whooping-cough and poliomyelitis, and active and passive 
immunization against diphtheria and scarlet fever. An 
appendix of mainly German and American literature is 
included. 

The thirteenth issue of " The Year's Practical 
Medicine " 10 has been issued under the continuing editor- 
ship of Dr. Camille Lian, and contains an index for the 
last five years. The barbiturate controversy seems to 
have arisen in France, for three contributors deal with 
certain aspects of these drugs.. The Ar-ray appearances in 
pneumonoconiosis are well reviewed, and the up-to-date 
nature of the production is illustrated by a good descrip- 
tion of the basophil syndrome of pituitary dysfunction, 
and another of the Schuller-Christian syndrome. There 
is, however, still too much neglect of work done outside 
France. 

There is no substitute for skilled personal instruction in 
the difficult task of teaching a sufferer from cleft palate 
to speak property with what Nature, the surgeon, and the 
mechanic have between them given him for that purpose. 
But to those who cannot get the aid of a specialist in this 
teaching no better guide could be found than the mono- 
graph Cleft Palate Speech , n in which Miss Van Thal 
gives detailed advice as to the necessary training of both 
mind and body. 

l%> IJ Annie Medicate Pratique. Edited by r Dr. Camille Lian. 
Thirteenth year. Paris: Rcn<$ Lepine. 1934. (Pp. 662 ; 6 figures. 
26 fr.) 

"London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1934. (Pp. 94; illustrated. 
3s. net.) 


Preparations and Appliances 

PYELO-LITHOTOMY FORCEPS 
Mr. W. K. Irwin, F.R.C.S, (London, W.), writes: 

When removing calculi through an incision in the renal 
pelvis I had often found difficulty in manipulating the 
ordinary type of forceps, especially if the patient was stout, 
the pedicle short, and the kidney 
not readily mobilizable. I therefore 
designed p. special instrument, which 
has been much used during the past 
six years. A new pattern, which is 
a material improvement, has now 
been made in accordance with my 
suggestions. 

In the new model, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, the inner 
end. for grasping the calculus, is J £ inches long, is bent at 
a right angle to the handle, and has concave fenestrated jaws. 
The handle portion is 4} inches in length. The whole instru- 
ment is stronger than in the first pattern. With such a 
forceps one can work in a much more limited space than 
with a straight or nearly straight type. 

The instrument is obtainable from Messrs. Down Bros., 
St. Thomas’s Street, S.E.l. 

AN IAIPROV.E.D CLINICAL THERMOMETER CASE 
Dr. B. Richardson Billings (Folkestone) writes: 

Appalled at the “mortality” of clinical thermometers under 
average conditions, I have designed a case which protects a 
thermometer daring the vulnerable periods of its career. Until 
clinical thermometers can be made so as to be absolutely 
indestructible, we must put up with breakage due to acci- 
dental dropping, though quite a number are broken in the 
thin case usually provided as a container. Moreover, these 
cases do not sterilize the thermometer. 

The container I have devised is a strong metal tube longi- 
tudinal! v fenestrated, and lined with a pvrex glass tube (the 
strongest glass known), the ends of this lining being ground 
to a 'watertight fit against washers at each end. The lower 
end of this tube has a light compression spring-loaded ferrule , 
in which the bulb of the thermometer is held. The screw-cup 
at the other end presses the thermometer down into the tube 
and keeps it comfortably housed, in spirit or other antiseptic , 
a clip, of the fountain pen type, keeps the case snug in one s 



pocket. Thus the thermometer is kept safe, sterile, and ready 
to hand. Risk of damage through undue pressure being applied 
(as, for instance, when leaned upon while in the waistcoat 
pocket) is minimized. In the rare contingency of the glass liner 
becoming damaged, this can easily- be replaced at a cost far 
below that of a new thermometer. Owing to atmospheric 



pressure, when the thermometer has been extracted ,-lnd the. 
case laid on its side, the fluid does not run out. 

The Holborn Surgical Instrument Co., Ltd., 26, Thavies 
Inn, E.C.I, have ably- carried out my- design, and are pre- 
pared to sell these coniainers at live shillings each, spare 
barrels being sixpence. 

TESTING PATENCY OF FALLOPIAN TUBES 
Mr. F. Neon Reynolds, F.R.C.S. (London, W.), writes: 

The apparatus shown is for the investigation of the patency 
of the Fallopian tubes. 

The illustration needs no lengthy explanation, a is a CO„ 
sparklet bulb ; b, a needle valve control ; c, a manometer ; * 
d. the connexion for rubber tubing leading to the uterine 



cannula; and e is a relief valve, which can be set to "go off” 
at any desired pressure. This relief valve is a safeguard in 
that it prevents the pressure rising to a dangerous degree 
should the supply valve be opened too fully and suddenly 
by any inexperienced assistant. 

The main advantage of the apparatus, however, and the one 
for which it was designed, lies in its size. It measures 8} by 
3f by 3 inches, and can be carried easily in one's ordinary 
instrument bag. Those who prefer to use C0 2 instead of air 
can thus be relieved of carrying an extra and somewhat bulky 
addition to their ordinary impedimenta. 

The apparatus is made by Messrs. A. Charles King, Ltd., 
34, Devonshire Street, W.l. 

A RADON SEED INTRODUCER 
Dr. Sylvia B. Wigoder (National Radium Centre, Bristol 
Royal Infirmary) writes: 

The accompanying illustration shows an instrument I 
designed some little while ago. Experience .has proved it of 
great assistance, and I should like to mention some of its 
advantages. 

The instrument is quite simple in construction. It is loaded 
at the point, a slit carrying the silk to prevent cutting, while 
a little vaseline makes it possible to use all sizes of seeds. 

Plunger 


Slit 




One hand only is required to use the instrument, the other being 
free to steady the growth. The curve has made the intro- 
ducer adaptable for almost any situation. By having the silks 
of equal lengths it is, of course, easy to determine the depths 
the seeds are inserted by the portion remaining above the 
growth . . 

I have to thank Messrs. Allen and Hanburys for the 
manufacture of the instrument, and for the great care they 
have taken in following my instructions. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND THE MILK 
SUPPLY 

On November 2nd, 1932. the Prime Minister appointed 
a committee of the Economic Advisory Council with 
the following terms of reference: “To consider what 
practical measures can be taken to secure a reduction 
of disease among milch cattle in this country, and to 
report upon any changes desirable in the existing 
administrative practice, and, in particular, upon the 
value and practicability of methods for reducing the 
incidence of bovine tuberculosis and improving the 
milk supply.” The Committee, with Sir Frederick 
Gowland Hopkins in the chair, after receiving evidence 
from numerous sources, has at last published its eagerly 
awaited report. 1 Though the report itself contains a 
wealth of information on the frequency .of disease in 
cattle and of milk-home disease in man, on the nutritive 
value of milk, and on the effect of pasteurization on 
the individual constituents of milk, as well as a critical 
summary of existing legislation, it is on its proposed 
recommendations for improving the present position 
that interest must be chiefly centred. Before con- 
sidering these in detail, it must be pointed out that 
the Committee has restricted itself almost entirely to 
bovine tuberculosis and its effect on the milk supply. 

It has left, at any rate temporarily, the problem of 
eradicating contagious abortion, mastitis, and Johr.e’s 
disease to the initiative of the farmer, and it has not 
squarely faced the problem of milk-borne disease, which 
would still exist even if tuberculosis was eradicated. 

The three main lines of recommended administrative 
development may be summarized as follows: (1) An 
extension of routine veterinary inspection. It is pro- 
posed that veterinary' inspection should be made 
obligatory on all local authorities, and that a veterinary 
service should be built up consisting largely of whole- 
time officers with a training in veterinary State medi- 
cine, (2) An active policy for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. It is realized that the Tuberculosis Order, 
1923, has done nothing to reduce the incidence of 
tuberculosis in cattle, and that the only' sound method 
for combating this disease is the building up of tubercu- 
losis-free herds. To achieve this end a scheme is out- 
lined, and various inducements are held out to owners 
to secure their co-operation in it. A list of tuberculosis- 
free herds (accepted herds) is to be instituted, together 
with a list of herds whose owners are making bona 
ude efforts under official control to free them of tuber- 
culosis (supervised herds). Free veterinary advice 
and free tuberculin testing are to be provided,' financial 
help where necessary is to be forthcoming, and a higher 
pncejsjo be paid for milk from tuberculosis-free 
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herds by means of a levy on other types o • 

(3) Regulations governing the grading of mi k . 
the granting to large urban authorities of the rig h 
require pasteurization of milk other than that pro ucc 
by lierds free from tuberculosis. 

’The third recommendation involves far-reaching 
proposals. In the first place it is maintained that al 
liquid milk for human consumption should be sold 
under an official designation, and that all such milk, 
whether to be consumed in the raw or pasteurized 
state, must attain a certain standard of cleanliness on 
the farm. Four grades of milk are suggested: (a) 
certified milk, derived from tubcrculosis-frcc herds, to 
be sold raw, with no necessity, as at prevent, for 
bottling to be performed on the farm ; (b) pasteurized 

milk namely, milk which has been heated once in a 

licensed plant by a process approved by the Ministry' 
of Health or the Department of Health for Scotland ; 
(e) sterilized milk— namely, milk which has been raised 
to the boiling point or higher in a plant licensed for 
the purpose ; (if) milk {uncertified)— namely, milk 
which has undergone no form of heat treatment, 
which is not derived from tuberculosis-free herds, but 
which attains a certain hygienic standard. In the- 
second place it is laid down that the council of any 
county borough, municipal borough, large burgh, or 
urban district "in an area the population of which 
exceeds 100,000, and the London County Council, 
shall have the right to prohibit the sale of milk (un- 
certified) within five years of initiation of the tubercu- 
losis eradication scheme, provided it has given not less 
than two years' notice of its intention to do so. 

These recommendations are framed in an endeavour 
to achieve the maximum gain in public health with 
the infliction of the least hardship on the producer- 
retailers in the large towns. It is contended that the 
immediate institution of compulsory pasteurization in 
large towns would deprive a large number of farmers, 
who produce and sell their own milk on the outskirts, 
of their present means of livelihood. The proposal, 
therefore, is to offer these prodneer-retaiiers the alterna- 
tive of pasteurizing their milk or of freeing their herds 
from tuberculosis within five years. So far as small 
towns and country' districts are concerned, where com- 
pulsory’ pasteurization is at present impracticable, 
reliance is to be placed on increasing the supply of 
milk from tuberculosis-free herds and on educating 
the public to boil all milk which , is not of certified 
standard. If the recommendations in this report are 
fully implemented, they will undoubtedly go some way 
towards safeguarding the public health_at any rate 
m the large towns. Whether they will be successful 
m leading to a reduction of tuberculosis in cattle is 
another question. In the long run an adequate 
economic stimulus for building up tuberculosis-free 
herds must depend on a demand for milk from this 
type of herd. But where is this demand 
from? It is known that 




raw 


to come 

. , , . m| Ik from tuberculin- 

teted herds is not free from the risk of earning other 
diseases, and it is difficult to imagine how any medical 
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adviser, aware of this fact, is going to recommend-in 
large towns. Where a choice is available, the consump- 
tion of raw potentially dangerous certified milk at a 
higher price in preference to pasteurized safe milk of 
Grade A standard at a lower price. The objection 
felt by some people at present to pasteurized milk — 
namely, that, even though safe, it is often produced 
under uncleanly conditions and is aesthetically un- 
desirable — will no longer hold good, because a pre- 
pasteurization standard of cleanliness is to be enforced. 

It is, however, premature to discuss the possible 
outcome of this report until it is known how far the 
Government proposes to adopt the Committee’s re- 
commendations. That it calls for a substantial 
advance in public health legislation is very gratifying, 
and that it represents a determined effort to improve 
the cleanliness and safety of the milk supply is a 
matter for especial congratulation. While we cannot 
go all the way with the distinguished botanist 
" F. K.,” who writes on this subject so eloquently 
in. Nature of June 2nd, we echo his plea that " a 
great national effort must be made to discover means 
f securing to the people, all the year round, plentiful 
supplies of the best nrilk that Nature and art can 
produce.” 


THE BRITISH HEALTH INSURANCE 
- ' SYSTEM 

Some incorrect impressions of British national health 
insurance have found their way across the Atlantic, 
and to put the matter in a truer perspective for 
American readers Sir Henry Brackenbury has con- 
tributed an article to the New England Journal of 
Medicine. He finds no difficulty in proving that on 
the results of twenty-one years’ administration there 
has been marked benefit both to the insured community 
and to the medical profession working under the Acts. 
He points to the resolution which the Representative 
Body of the British Medical Association passed eight 
years ago, almost without dissent, affirming that the 
measure of success attending the experiment had been 
sufficient to justify the profession in uniting to secure 
its continuance and improvement, and also to the 
memorandum of evidence presented by the British 
Medical Association to the Royal Commission, in which 
eight specific advantages are enumerated. 

No one can say to what extent the national health 
insurance system has been responsible for the marked 
improvement in national health during the last two 
decades, notwithstanding war and economic calamities. 
The effects of insurance cannot be separated from other 
agencies, such as an increase in the knowledge of 
medicine and ancillary' sciences, more effective public 
health administration, and popular education in 
hygiene j but the beneficial result of all these agencies 
must have been largely augmented by the activities of 
the insurance practitioner. To the medical profession 
itself national health insurance has brought advantages. 
Practitioners are learning to be colleagues rather than 


rival;; , family practice and the various branches of the 
public health service are being brought into better 
relationship. Many practitioners have found it a relief 
to be able to give a fuller attention to their poorer 
patients without the feeling that they will be distressed 
afterwards by the presentation of a bill. Large numbers 
of general practitioners in poor areas would have found 
.it difficult to-day, without the insurance system, to 
earn by the exercise of their profession sufficient income 
on which to live. Sir Henry' Brackenbury is. careful 
to add that the money coming to them through these 
arrangements has been fully earned ; it is the greatly 
increased amount of work which has led to this financial 
improvement, and notwithstanding the increase in 
quantity' of service, there is no evidence of any' 
deterioration in quality'. 

Certain drawbacks undoubtedly there are. The 
multiplicity of rules and regulations is often mentioned, 
but this arises from three valuable features in the 
sy'stem : the right of every member of the medical pro- 
fession to enter the service ; the close approximation of 
its conditions to those obtaining in private practice ; 
and the considerable share assigned to the profession 
itself in the administration. The very confidence 
shown in the profession which these features disclose 
necessitates provision to deal with occasional negli- 
gence or delinquency' and to safeguard the sendee 
from any untoward consequences of this freedom. Sir 
Henry' Brackenbury admits that there is a tendency' 
to multiply' and complicate rules unnecessarily', but in 
general it may be said that they do not trouble the 
practitioner much more than the ordinary' requirements 
of the penal code trouble the law-abiding citizen. Two 
other points of some importance are mentioned. The 
more easily transferable character of insurance practice 
facilitates the procedures of commercially minded 
practitioners and the exploitation of the profession by' 
ingenious lay'men. Again, with a small proportion of 
insured persons there is a tendency' to demand the 
doctor’s services as a business right and to be critical 
and suspicious lest they' should not secure their full 
due. But the majority . of insured persons enter into 
relations with their practitioners in the right spirit. 

If as a result of British experience advice were offered 
elsewhere Sir Henry Brackenbury would lay' it down, 
first of all, that the three unusual features of the British 
scheme already' mentioned should be regarded as 
fundamental — namely, (1) the right of all doctor; to be 
members of the service, (2) the absence of interference 
between doctor and patient as such, and (3) the appro- 
priate association of the profession with the administra- 
tion of the scheme. To these he would add three others, 
which will not be unfamiliar to readers of the British 
Medical Journal : that medical advice and treatment 
must be separated as completely as possible from any 
insurance provision for cash payments ; that the scheme 
from the beginning should make provision not only for 
a general practitioner service, but also for consultant, 
specialist, and other ancillary services, and if possible 
institutional treatment ; and that the administration .. 
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should be as simple as possible, in topographical areas, 
and not through a multiplicity of approved some tie- 
in Great Britain, owing to interests already estab- 
lished, it has been recognized that approved socie ie= 
may need to be represented on whatever local com- 
mittees administer the scheme. In the Ptoposas or 
a General Medical Sendee for the Nation, issued by the 
British Medical Association in 1930, an extension o 
the scheme to dependants is urged, also the inclusion 
of specialist service and hospital care. Financia 
stringency has prevented any attempt to establish such 
provision during the past three years, but the scheme 
has been very favourably received, and if Sir Henry 
Brackeribury ' had written a little later he would no 
doubt have added that a conference of bodies interested 
in the subject is -projected for the not distant future. 


the Council bad declined to consider the case at 


* WORK OF THE G-M.C- 

•*The General Medical Council completed the business 
of its summer session in five days, but only by putting 
in several hours of “ overtime.” Its work consisted 
almost entirely of the consideration of charges against 
practitioners, but although fourteen medical men came 
before the Council on charges of varying gravity, only 
three erasures were made. Of, the three, two followed 
convictions for serious offences, and the third followed 
upon the proof of professional relationship between 
the respondent and co-respondent in divorce proceed- 
ings. In three cases in which there had been con- 
victions for drunkenness or cognate offences the facts 
were found proved, but judgement was suspended until 
a later session. In one of these in which the practi- 
tioner had on a previous occasion been before the 
Council following a similar offence, and had broken 
the promise he then gave, the Council took the unusual 
course of postponing judgement for as long as two 
years, and required the practitioner to report at the 
end of the first year. Two cases of alleged canvassing 
were investigated, and one of them dismissed. In -the 
other, certain facts were found proved, and judgement 
was postponed. These cases are the most tedious 
which the Council has to try, for they are usually 
brought by other doctors in the neighbourhood, whose 
evidence must be closely tested, and the story has to 
be pieced together from a number of witnesses the 
value of whose individual testimony may only be 
slight. A case which aroused comment in the Press 
concerned a neurological physician of high repute who 
had given an interview to a responsible Sunday news- 
paper, stating his view that barbitone compounds were 
most valuable and satisfactory hypnotics, and that so 
far as any addiction was concerned this did not develop 
out of their medical administration but nearly always 
arose from repeated personal attempts to counteract 
depression and insomnia. There are many experienced 
members of the profession who share this opinion and 
welcome its public ventilation by a well-known teacher. 
Exception was taken to a laudatory description of the 
specialist by the journalist. The Council thought the 

thlfh- Un T- 1SE ’ but accepted Dr - Collier’s assurance 
that his motive was not, as alleged in the charge to 

promote his own professional advantage Hera ft e 
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we should no doubt have heard it said in some quarters: 
"The G.M.C. has one law for the poor G. . 
another for Wirapole Street." Another case arose out 
of a complaint against an insurance practtUoncr^ an 
was reported to the Council by the Minister of Hcatth. 
who, however, was not represented at the inc l“ ,r > ’ 
This practitioner, so the allegation ran, had falscl} 
represented to his insurance committee that he ha 
been paid certain sums by four insured patients for 
special treatment, which lie thought, wrongly to be 
outside the terms of service, whereas in fact he had 
received from them larger sums {in one of the cases 
much larger). The medical sen-ices subcommittee had 
found that the doctor afforded certain sendees and 
received fees therefor in addition to those notified by 
him to the committee, and lailed to notify such addi- 
tional sendees and fees. He was severely censured by 
the insurance committee ; representations were made 
for a deduction from his remuneration — actually £15 
was deducted — and he was ordered to refund the 
amounts he had charged, but no recommendation was 
made for the removal of bis name from the list, though 
the Ministry reported the case to the General Medical 
Council, to’ whom the only penatty open is the larger 
one of erasure from the Medical Register. The evidence 
brought before the Council, however, came down to 
the evidence of only one of the four patients, who 
himself was too ill to give very clear testimony. On 
the other hand, the practitioner was able to bring 
forward evidence — that of his dispenser — which, through 
a misunderstanding, was not given at the medical 
services subcommittee bearing, and which bore out bis 
own statement that these additional payments were 
not in fact received by him. He had not appealed, 
believing that the monetary penalty finished the case. 
The Council found the facts not proved, and the case 
was dismissed. The Council took the unusual course 
of reversing the findings of the Dental Board in two 
cases in which the Board had recommended that 
dentists should be struck off for alleged contraventions 
of professional ethics, in one case for circularizing 
former patients of the practice, and in the other for 
instituting a clinic for poor persons and inducing* local 
medical practitioners to make the clinic known. It is 

rare — though it has happened at least once before for 

the CounciLto upset the finding of the Dental Board. 
The Council, like the court of appeal in criminal cases, 
does not rehear the evidence, but has to accept the 
facts as found by the Dental Board. * 


THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS 

T t hl V i . ist .of medical honours announced on the occasion 
of His Majesty’s sixty-ninth birthday will be found at 
page 1042. Sir Milsom Rees, who has held the appoint- 
•ment of laryngologist to Their Majesties since the Kin-’s 
accession in 1910, is promoted to be G.C Y 0 Dr 
Ambrose Thomas Stanton, who for the past' eight 

ofsL^f T C rf medica! adviser to toe Secretary 
State for the Colonies, is promoted to be K.C.M.G. 

the : Kb^a C r> Ak ” Ca u S ' dy ’ P'lysician-extraordinarv to 
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tion of his large part in the discover}’ of insulin, and 
now becomes K.B.E. The honour of .knight bachelor 
is to be conferred on five members of the medical 
profession. Major Robert George Archibald, R.A.M.C. 
(ret.), has been director of the Wellcome Tropical 
Research Laboratories at Khartum since 1920. Mr. 
Comyns Berkeley, consulting obstetric and gynaeco- 
logical surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, is vice- 
chairman of the National Radium Commission, and 
director of the L.C.C. Radium Centre at Hampstead. 
Professor Grafton Elliot Smith, F.R.S., famous in the 
world of anthropology and Egyptology, has for many- 
years held the chair of anatomy at University College 
in the University of London. Major-General James 
Drummond Graham lately relinquished the post of 
public health commissioner with the Government of 
India, and was for a time officiating Director-General 
of the Indian Medical Sendee. Rai Bahadur Upendra 
Nath Brahmachari is a well-known civilian practitioner 
in Bengal. Our readers generally will welcome these 
rewards for distinguished sendee in varied fields of 
medical practice, research, and administration, while 
members of the Metropolitan Counties Branch of the 
British Medical Association, of which he has been 
treasurer and - president, will note with particular 
pleasure the honour bestowed on Mr. Comyns Berkeley. 
In the list of those upon whom a knighthood is to be 
conferred there appear also the names of two men 
having close links with medicine: Captain Ian Fraser, 
M.P., chairman of St. Dunstan’s, whose sendees on 
behalf of the blind are appreciated far and wide ; and 
Mr. Samuel Brighouse, for . many years coroner for 
South-West Lancashire, and still active at the age of 84. 
Miss Lloyd Still, matron of St. Thomas's Hospital, 
receives the honour of D.B.E. during her presidency 
of the International Council of Nurses. 


TREATMENT OF SPRAIN 

Just four years ago Leriche drew attention to the 
rich sensory innen’ation of the articular ligaments, and 
later he came to the conclusion that irritation of these 
nerve endings is an important factor in the disability 
that so often follows the common sprain. In his opinion 
the actual lesion in this condition is not a gross rupture 
of the ligaments or capsule, but rather a molecular 
disturbance of the white fibrous tissue. This led to 
vasomotor disturbances, oedema, and irritation of the 
sensory nerve endings. These findings led Leriche and 
Fontaine to try the effect of intraligamentous injections 
of novocain in cases of sprain, and they found that 
pain and limitation of movement, in fact all disability, 
disappeared immediately after the first injection, though 
in some cases in which symptoms recurred it was found 
necessary’ to repeat the injections on the second and 
third days. Two recent communications from other 
observers contain reports of cases similarly treated and 
with equally’ favourable results. 1 Although it may’ be 
true that macroscopic lesions — tearing of fibrous tissue 
and extravasation of blood — are absent in some very 
mild joint injuries, it must be borne in mind that 


spram_ 


is a clinical term that covers almost all the 


minor injuries of joints short of gross ligamentous 
.rupture, subluxation, dislocation, and fracture.^ The 

' •'Amulfr cTT and^FnVhTl’lLT^ fra-se Med . April 14th. 1S34. 
n 597 - Coiirboalcs, Mand.Ilon, and Gcorfitt' Oaa. Hebd. aes Sa- 
iled. de Bordeaux, February 25tb, 19-14, p 122. 


whole group of injuries forms a continuous crescendo 
rather than a series of disconnected conditions. From 
the practical point of view, therefore, Leriche's con- 
ception of sprain is of doubtful value, seeing that there 
is no way of distinguishing clinically between his mild 
cases of “ molecular ” sprain and those common 
injuries in which partial rupture of ligaments and 
haemorrhage undoubtedly take place. Localized tender- 
ness and swelling are present in both. Practitioners in 
this country have been brought up to believe that rest 
to the damaged part, followed by’ graduated -exercise, 
is as necessary in the treatment of sprain as in any' 
other type of injury, and there is no doubt that the 
Hiltonian treatment properly' applied is very’ effective 
in most cases. Apparently', however, Leriche and his 
followers prefer the intraligamentous injection of 
novocain. The injection must certainly relieve the 
pain ; yet it is difficult to suppose that it has any 
beneficial action on the injured ligament. Nevertheless, 
the results reported are most striking, particularly’ 
in cases of trauma to the shoulder, where rest followed 
by graduated exercise too often fails to alleviate the 
pain and stiffness that are such a troublesome feature 
in this particular injury’. Though the rationale of 
Leriche's method of treatment may be obscure, it 
merits wide clinical trial. It is simple and apparently’ 
effective. 

SUDDEN DEATHS OF SWIMMERS 
There are few deaths so mysteriously tragic as that 
of the apparently robust and practised swimmer who 
suddenly sinks like a stone. Dr., A. Ravina and Dr. 
Simone Lyon' have lately tried to disentangle the con- 
flicting theories advanced from time to time to explain 
this manner of death, and they devote particular atten- 
tion to the work of Dr. Verhoogen. 3 His explanation 
assumes the existence of anaphylactic sensitiveness to 
thermal impressions. It may be congenital and 
hereditary, but generally it is acquired. The anaphy- 
lactic shock caused by cold water induces rapid vaso- 
motor paralysis and general muscular impotence. 
Verhoogen records the case of a man who nearly died 
while bathing in a mountain lake, and who for several 
years had been subject to attacks of urticaria, shivering, 
and general debility when his skin came into contact 
with cold water. In Verhoogen’s opinion this con- 
dition is by no means rare, and he recognizes it in 
those cases of pruritus and urticaria for which bathers 
commonly give jelly-fish the blame. According to 
another school, associated with the name of de Gurbert, 
the sudden collapse of the swimmer is due to an upset 
of his digestive mechanism, and occurs during the first 
two or three hours after a meal, when the food is still 
so inadequately digested that, under the influence of 
cold, it acts as a foreign protein whose sudden absorp- 
tion by’ the circulation has disastrous effects — anaphy- 
lactic shock, of a kind. On this view, the risk of 
sudden death is less immediately after a meal, when 
the food is still insufficiently digested to be absorbed too 
quickly’. According to a third theory, that of Frommel, 
most of these sudden deaths are the result of the 
sudden action of cold water on the nasal mucosa. The 
nasal branch of the trigeminal nerve is supposed to be 
responsible for a triple reflex provoking respiratory' 

1 La Pressc Meduale, December Oth, 1033 

2 Uritish Medical Journal, November 18th, 1933, Epitotnc, para* 
347. 
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inhibition with transitory arrest of -the movements 
the lungs, cardiac inhibition with bradycardia, and ra 
rise of the systolic with a fall of the diastohc blood 
pressure. The trigeminal may also be held responsible 
for those cases in which a “-header” from a good 
height brines one ear in painful contact with the water, 
or the swimmer goes to such a depth that pressure on 
the tympanum becomes great. The theory attaching 
special importance to disturbances of the semicircular 
canals may explain the inability to co-ordinate his 
' movements from which the bather suddenly suffers, 
hut not his complete collapse. Dr. Ravina and ^ Dr. 
Lyon find that Verhoogen’s theory’ has the merit of 
offering prophylactic and therapeutic remedies. If it 
should prove correct, and if alt bathers were medically 
examined, the potential victims of these drowning 
accidents could be detected and advised not to venture 
into cold water. For a lump of ice or a compress 
soaked in ether applied to the forearm for a couple 
of minutes would, it is suggested, raise a papular rash 
in a quarter of an hour, betraying this form of idio- 
syncrasy’. 

THE " ACH" INDEX OF NUTRITION 
The search for some method of picking out under- 
nourished children from big groups by a simple test 
or tests continues, and the latest index to be suggested 
has the backing of the American Child Health Asso 
ciation.. In a new pamphlet 1 by Drs. Raymond 
Franzen and George T. Palmer, and in an article* by 
the former author, the details and value of the “ ACH 
index ’’ are set out and discussed. The letters stand 
for " arm,” “ chest,” and “ hip,” and the aim of the 
index is the aim of other indices — namely’, to identify 
children ivith small amounts of musculature and sub- 
cutaneous fat in relation to body build. It is well 
known that ordinary weight-for-height-and-age tables 
are liable to miss children with big frames and to 
include well-covered children with light frames. The 
starting-point of the new index was an investigation 
of over ten thousand children of varying social and 
economic status, scattered over seventy-five cities in 
the United States of America. A medical examination 

was combined with a complete set of measurements 

shoulder breadth, hip width, chest width and depth, 
height, weight, arm and calf girth, size of deltoid, and 
thickness of the subcutaneous tissue over different areas 
of the arms and legs. A very thorough analysis was 
made of this material, and all sorts of combinations of 
measurements were tried. Some were found to yield 
no additional information to that given by other 
measurements, and they were discarded. Finally, the 
matter was narrowed down to a measurement of arm 
girth, chest depth, and hip width. Two instruments 
are needed— a steel tape and wooden callipers. The 
children are instructed to remove heavy clothing and 
empty their pockets. The upper arm is bared and 
only thin layers of clothing cover the chest. The girth 

a hi Von' “ me ? sured - first > "ith the arm flexed, 
at the highest point of the biceps, and, secondly, with 

is callS tl m X “ u” ° f the two measurements 

is called the arm girth.” Next the chest- denth is 

12i asured J^theallip^piace^ jurtbelou^the ^gle 

A5j«cJt.on H rw!' Seventh " av™™' yi"v‘\- m l-T^ n , Chikl Health 
Amn - }oum - Ois. cm!.. April, 1934, p^ss V ‘ '° cents ' ! 


of the left scapula, and, with the'base of the callipers 
at right angles P to the long axis of the chest, the other 
arm touches in front just above the nipple lmc. Tie 
measurements are taken at the end of inspiration and 


measurement me ««• * . „ 

at the end of expiration with ordinary’ quiet breathing 
The sum of these two readings is recorded as client 
depth.” The “ hip width ” is next measured, and 
represents the distance between the most lateral parts 
of the great trochanters. The calculations now necessary’ 
consist in subtracting the sum of the two chc=t depth 
readings from the sum of the two arm girth leadings. 
This is then compared in a table with the minimum 
difference allowed for each hip width. If the child in 
undernourished the difference will be less than that 
allowed in the tables. Tables for use with boys and 
girls between 7 and 12 years of age have been prepared. 
A higher rating can be used to pick out a larger number 
of cases for more detailed examination, but for general 
purposes the method and tables here described arc 
recommended. A very, thorough test of the ACH 
index ” was made for a group of 500 children aged 
1 1 years, half boys and half girls. Out of this group, 
with the most extensive criteria available, forty-three 
children were selected as undernourished. Of these the 
" ACH index ” picked out forty-one, as compared 
with sixteen by ihe ordinary weight-for-height method 
and twenty-seven with weight-for-heigbt-and-width-of- 
hips. Rating by a ‘medical examiner appears only’ to 
have detected five out of nineteen boys in the test, the 
rating for girls not being available. It is claimed that 
the method is very economical in time. 


PRESCRIPTION OF THYROID: DANGER OF 
OVERDOSA.GE 

In a recent letter the Wholesale Drug Trade Association 
calls attention to an increased demand for 5-grain 
tablets of thyroid extract. Several firms, especially' 
in the North of England, are now manufacturing 
twenty times as many of these 5-grain tablets ol 
tab. thyroideum B.P. as they did before. It is thought ' 
that many practitioners are in the habit of inadvertently 
prescribing tab. thyroid. B.P .' when they mean to order 
the considerably less potent jresh gland tablets. In 
support of this contention it is pointed out that several 
complaints have . been received from doctors and 
chemists of untoward effects following the use of 5-main 
thyroid tablets, and that on inquiry’ it has been found 
that the doctor had actually intended fresh gland to 
be used The dose of the 1932 B.P. preparation 
„ myro’deurn ” (synonyms: “ thvroideum siccum," 
dry’ thyroid,” " thyroid extract,” " thyroid gland 
is given as 1/2 to 5 grains, and it should be realized 
that this preparation is five times as strong as the fresh 
gland preparation. The table of corresponding doses 
is given below: _ . 6 

Tab. Thyroid. Gland (Fresh). 

1/2 grain 

1 .. 

2 grains 

3 „ 

5 „ 

It seems 
thyroid 


Thyroid. Sice. 

1 / 10 grain 
1/S 
2/5 
3/5 
1 

opportune here to emphasize that when 


almost a certainty, of the stronger 


extract being pro- 
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vided. In this connexion it is of interest to note that 
Martindale's Extra Pharmacopoeia, 1932 edition, states, 
under the heading of Standardized Thyroid Tablets: 
" We discard the old fresh substance basis for thyroid 
tablets as being unscientific and misleading. H. W. 
Paines repeats our advice ... to prescribe [the drug] 
as thyroideum siccum.” 


JOHN KEATS'S ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
NOTEBOOK 

Every medical lover of Keats’s poetry knows that he 
was a dresser at Guy’s Hospital, that he qualified at 
the Apothecaries’ Hall on July 25th, 1816, and that 
he actual!}' practised for a short time. The little note- 
book in which he jotted down the substance of some 
of the lectures he heard as a student -had long been 
known and, thanks to Sir William Hale-White, it 
was reproduced photographically. 1 Mr. M. N. Forman 
has done well to print the notes, even though in an 
edition of only 350 copies. He would have done still 
better could he have issued the whole book in facsimile, 
for the single page he reproduces makes one hunger 
for more. The notes in themselves are of small 
interest, for they only represent the anatomical and 
physiological teaching of the early nineteenth century. 
The value of the notebook lies in the delight it gives 
of seeing the script of one who wrote: The other 

day during the lecture there came a sunbeam into the 
room and with it a whole troup of creatures floating 
in the ray, and I was off with them to Oberon and 
fairyland.” " My last operation,” he once wrote to 
Charles A. Brown, " was the opening of a man’s 
temporal artery. I did it with the utmost nicety but, 
reflecting on what passed through my mind at the 
time, it seemed a miracle, and I never took up the 
lancet again." Mr. Forman introduces the book with 
a short preface and a list of the persons to whom Keats 
refers. The ” Mr. Grosvenor of Oxford ” was John 
Grosvenor [1770-1817), a pioneer in massage, a 
founder of the Radcliffe Infirmary, where he was one 
of the earliest surgeons, and the proprietor and editor 
of Jackson's Oxford Journal Dr. Gibson gives an 
excellent account of him in his History of the Radcliffe 


Infirmary. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE A.P.I.M. 

The May number of Revue Internationale of the 
Association Professionnelle Internationale des Medecins 
contains matter of great interest and importance, in- 
cluding the questionarics and answers on the different 
legislations as regards accident insurance ” and on 
“ the le^al and professional position of opticians. 
Full information on these subjects has been received 
from seventeen European countnes. - In a preliminary 
“ Causerie professionnelle ” the general secretary of 
the API M., Dr. Fernand Decourt, takes up the 
question of "Abuse in sickness insurance,” and, 
after dealing with the various allegations made as to 
the responsibility of the medical profession m this 
matter, which arc “ common form ” in every' country', 
he expresses the opinion that there are two reforms 
which, if adopted, might greatly lessen the claims for 
injured persons upon the funds of their societies. The 
first is that steps should be taken to gi ve the insured 

j,,;, sfsS 
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person a prospect of some "pecuniary' individual share 
in the financial benefit which would result from sup- 
pression of abuse. He is of opinion that if the insured 
person thought that he would have an individual 
claim on economies made, he would become a jealous 
defender of the prosperity of his society'. Dr. Decourt 
quotes as evidence of this good result the existence 
of certain societies already’ making use of this method, 
which seems not unlike that adopted in this country’ 
by' the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. The second 
reform suggested by Dr. Decourt is that the insured 
person should participate in the expenses of the drugs 
and dressings supplied to him. This has already been 
done in one or two countries with considerable 
advantage, and those who are interested in this subject 
would do well to read what Dr. Decourt has to say 
about it. In addition, there are letters from the 
correspondents in Austria, Holland, and Poland, con- 
taining much interesting information as to the pro- 
fessional position in these countries. 


SUMMARIES 

Sir Clifford Allbutt, in his Notes on the Composition of 
Scientific Papers, gave the following advice: “ On the 
completion of a long thesis or important scientific 
essay it is well to draw up a sy’llabus of the argument 
and to place it at the beginning ; in any case let the 
conclusions be resumed succinctly at the end ; it is 
not for the author to compel the reader to peruse his 
essay'.” Developing this point on rather more technical 
lines, Drs. George H. Simmons and Morris Fishbein 
wrote in their Art and Practice of Medical Writing: 
“ The summary — a brief abstract of the article — may 
appear at the beginning or at the close. Not every 
article should be summarized. Those of more than 
average length (more than 1,500 words), those which 
involve much description of detail and technic, and 
those which aim at a complete survey of literature on 
the particular subject demand a summary. A brief 
digest of a long article in the introductory .paragraph 
often will stimulate some to read the article who other- 
wise would not.” Our object in making these quota- 
tions, as might be supposed, is to remind medical 
authors once again that every MS. except the shortest 
should be regarded as incomplete without a concise 
summary. Having quoted so much we may end with 
another extract. In her little book, The Writing of 
Medical Papers. Mrs. Maud Meflish-Wilson (whose 
death a few months ago is deplored far beyond the 
Mayo Clinic) advised contributors to scientific journals 
to wind up their articles with " a brief review of the 
work done and of the conclusions which may properly 
be drawn therefrom. The writer should have in mind 
that this portion of the paper is usually not only the 
first portion read, but that it may be the only portion 
read. Further, if properly made, the summary and 
conclusions may serve as a most desirable form of 
abstract to be published by other journals.” 


On the evening of Friday', June 29th, at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine (incorporating 
the Ross Institute), the Earl of Athlone, Chancellor of 
the University of London, will perform a ceremony 
in honour of the memories of Patrick Manson and 
Ronald Ross. 





Safest 






Fio. 3. — Section of kidney. 


Fig. 4. — Section of liver 
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Pig. i —Hypernephroma : specimen after removal. 




Fig. 4. — Section of seminoma. 


Fxo. 3. Seminoma. Testis divided longitudinally. 
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WILLIAM EVERETT : GIANT RENAL CALCULUS 


r The British 
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JOHN F. HACKIVOOD : COMPLETE CONGENITAL 
DIAPHRAQ MATIC HERNIA IN AN ADULT— OPERATION 



Bilateral calculous pyonephrosis, with giant calculus In right kidney. 


Showing colls of small Intestine In upper half of left chest. 


J. V. SPARKS AND C. N. EVANS : VISUALIZATION OF CARDIAC VALVES BY X RAYS 


■■ 

'.‘VfcA , * 
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Fig. I. — Right oblique view. 
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FIG. 2 —Left oblique view 


Tin. 3. — Anlerlorvlew. 


In each Illustration the arrow indicates calcification on aortic valves. 
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MEDICAL VISITJTO RUSSIA 

MOSCOW CONGRESS ON RHEUMATISM 
[From a Correspondent] 

The Fourth International Congressm en Rheumatism wa£ 
held in Moscow, from May 3rd to ;th and was attended 
by. the delegates of no fewer than twenty-six nations^ 
A'fter the closure of the official Congress a party travelled 
to South Russia to inspect the medical arrangements of 
this part of the country and to view the spas and health 
resorts of the Caucasus and Black Sea regions. Another 
part)’, with less leisure, went to Leningrad, where they 
spent three days, returning home from there by boat. 


Scientific Sessions 

The official opening was performed by the People’s 
Commissioner for Health in the presence of over 2,000 
persons, and the scientific sessions commenced with papers 
on the subject of rheumatism and the heart from the 
President of the Congress, Professor Konchalovsky, Dr. 

P. M. Weil (Paris), Dr. Coburn (New York). Professor 
Singer (Vienna), Dr. Bradley (England), Dr. Schlesinger 
(London), Professor Holsti (Helsingfors), Professor Kissel 
(Moscow), and others. An excellent pathological and 
therapeutic museum was then inspected in the " Hall of 
Savants,” where the remaining sessions took place. Dur- 
ing the afternoons sight-seeing tours were arranged for the 
delegates, who were able thus to visit the Kremlin, the 
tomb of Lenin, St. Basil’s Cathedral, and other orthodox 
’’ sights.” In addition, tours were made each day to the 
various fine physiotherapeutic clinics of Moscow, the 
children’s hospitals, abortion clinics, big factories — each 
of which has a clinic and beds attached — and the Central 
State Institute of Hydrolog)' and Climatology (Professor 
Danichevsky). On the following days the discussions 
centred round the subjects of the balneological treatment 
of chronic rheumatism and arthritis in miners, and trans- 
port and metal workers. Papers on these subjects were 
presented, among others, by Professors Plate (Hamburg), 
Connut (Prague), Vlastas (Athens), Dalmady (Buda- 
pest). and Pisani (Italy), and Doctors Fischer (Paris) 
Kahlmeter (Sweden), Fortescue Fox (London), Danichev- 
sky (Moscow), Schmidt (Pistanv), Copeman (London), 
and Buchstab (Odessa). On the first evening a banquet 
, was arranged at the Hotel National for the delegates, 
whilst on the second night a special performance was 
given at the State Opera House. On the third evening, 
certain of the delegates had the unusual distinction of 
being entertained by Kalinin, the President of the 
U.S.S.R., to dinner in the Kremlin. 


The further centres visited included Sotdu Gngn^r. mi 
Sukhum, beautv spots on the Black Sea . , t\ . 
the Black- Sea itself en route for Yalta and Sebastopol in 
the Crimea ; Odessa, where some of the P art > ^ ! 

famous “Liman” mud baths; and, lastl) , Kim, 
capital of the Ukraine, where a final banquet and per- 
formance at’ the Opera were provided after - 
energetic sight-seeing in almost tropical heat. 

JOINT COUNCIL OF MIDWIFERY 

The Joint Committee on Midwifery held its second 
meeting on May 30th, with the Earl of Athkme tn the 
chair, and received the reports or the Training and 
Distribution and the Administrative Subcommittees 
appointed last January. Among those present were : 

Sir Francis Fremantle, M.P., and Mis? Migan Llayd 
George, M.P. ; Dr. J. S. Fairbaim and Mr. L. C. Rivett, 
representing the British College of Obstetricians and Gynaeco- 
logists ; Mrs. Stanley Baldwin and Lady \\ illiams, repre- 
senting the National Birthday Trust Fund ; Miss Pve. Miss 
Burnside, and Miss Carter, representing the Midwives’ Insti- 
tute ; Sir William Hale- White and Miss Wilmshurst. represent- 
ing the Queen’s Institute o! District N ursing ; Miss Boublcday , 
representing the College of Nursing ; Dr. W, H. F. Oxley, 
representing the British Medical Association ; Miss Wooldridge 
and Miss Coleman, representing the Association of Inspectors 
of Midwives ; Major Elton Longmore, and Dr. Newnbam. 


The Travellers' Log 

The party who travelled southwards left Moscow on 
May 8th, and arrived at Kharkov, an industrial centre, 
halfway between Moscow and the Black Sea, in time for 
a late breakfast on the next day. Here, as elsewhere, 
they were met by a delegation from the State Public 
Health Ministry and from the local medical societies 
They were shown round all that was most interestin'* 
from both the medical and lav sides, were entertained 
sumptuously, and then sent on their wav to their next 
” port of call ” a large " collective ” farm in the North 
Caucasus region. The distance traversed necessitated 
continuous night travel through the three weeks’ duration 
, the tour, and proved somewhat fatiguing. It was 
however, of the greatest interest to study the practical 
application of communism to medicine m a country of 
1/0 million inhabitants. The result cannot, the English 
party thought, be vet judged either as a complete ,Jxi- 
or as a failure It was felt, however, that. althou»h a 
great deid remained to be done, much, nevertheleShad 
already been accomplished, particularly in view of the 
previous extreme backwardness of Russia in th e 
A spin) of enthusiasm seemed to imbue the mainrit, ( 
the medical men with whom we talked, des p i™ the (-, °* 
low standard of comfort enioved he P 6 . ' 

panson with the standards of mea “ CQ 


Resolutions Adopted 

The report of the first subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Fairbaim, contained six resolutions (five 
of which dealt with technical matters), which will be 
referred back to the constituent bodies for their approval 
or amendment. The sixth, which was unanimously 
approved by the committee, was as follows: 

’’ This committee is of opinion that a derailed scheme 
should be prepared for the enlistment of midwives through- 
out the country in an organized service, suited to the 
needs oi each district, and having due regard to the 
retention of the mother's freedom of choice of attendant.” 

It was resolved that this resolution should constitute 
the terms of reference for the future work of the com- 
mittee, together with the fourth and last resolution 
submitted by the Administrative Committee. The 
Administrative Subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Francis Fremantle, had been examining the 
problem of the payment of the midwife’s fee in 
necessitous cases, and submitted the following resolu- 
tions, which were passed unanimously, and will be referred 
back to the constituent bodies : 

’’ That it be made compulsory upon local authorities 
under the Midwives Acts or the Maternity and Child 
Melfare Acts (1) To pay the midwives’ fees in necessitous 
cases. (2) That the term ‘ necessitous * should be inter- 
preted to mean that in computing all resources the v. hr le 
of the maternity benefit, exclusive of am- increase in such 
benefit by way of additional benefits and of any second 
maternity benefit, shall be disregarded. ( 3 ) That the 
manner of claiming her fee by the midwife shall L-- clearly 
defined and shall not necessarily entail application to and 
approval by the local authority before the birth.*’ 

That in ever)- case where for her safety the mother 
is removed to hospital the local authority should be re- 
quired^o make a payment to the midwife ‘on an approved 
pre-hospital treatment as she may have 


scale for such 
carried out." 

“ Th . a V'. here i!,e lccaI authority have paid such fees 
they shall have power to recover unless it be shown to 
niatisiactan that by reason of poverty the patient is 
unable to pay such fee.'* * ^ 1 

of iu The ^° mmittee . is o{ opinion that further consideration 
tarin-' on r^T- 0t the ~ e ™tion midwives a “ 

ass «r c ;'js 


of Midwifery." 
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THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS 

The Honours List, issued on the occasion of His Majesty's 
birthday, includes the names of the following members 
of the medical profession : 

0 '.CiV.O. • 

Sir Musom Rees, K.C.V.O., D.Sc.', F.lt.C.S.Ed., Laryngo- 
logist to Their Majesties the King and Queen. 

K.CM.G. 

Ambrose Thomas Stanton. C.M.G., M.D., F.R C P Chief 
Medical Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

K.C.V.O. 

Maurice Alan Cassidv, C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician 
Extraordinary to the King. 

K.B.E. (Civil Division) 

Frederick Grant Banting. LL.D., M.D.. D.Sc., of the. 
Dominion of Canada, discoverer of insulin. 

Knighthood 

Major Robert' George Archibald, C.M.G., D.S.O., MD., 
R.A.M.C. (ret.), Director, Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tones, Sudan. 

Comyns Berkeley. M.A., M.D., M.Chir.. F.R.C.P., 

F.R.C.S., F.C.O.G., M.M.S.A., Consulting Obstetric Surgeon, 
Middlesex Hospital, Director ol the L.C.C. Radium Centre. 

Grafton Elliot Smith. M.D., Litt.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P., Professor of Anatomy in the University of London 
(University College). ' 

_ Major-General James Dru.maio.n-d Graham, C.B.. C.I.E.. 

K. H.S., I.M.S. (ref.), late Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

Rai Bahadur UrENDRA Nath Brah.machari, Medical Practi- 
tioner, Bengal. 

C.B. (Military Division) 

Major-General Patrick Hac.art Henderson, D.S.O., M.B. 
(late R.A.M.C.), Honorary Physician to the King, Director 
of Hygiene, the War Office. 

Major-General Ernest Alexander Walker, M.B.. F.R.C.S. 
Ed.. I.M.S., Honorary Surgeon to the King. Director of 
Medical Services. India. 

C.B. (Civil Division ) 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral Percival Thomas Nicholls, 
M.R.C.S., L.K.C.P. 

C.I.E. 

Lieut.-Colonel John Alfred Steele Phillips, I.M.S., 
Director of Public Health, Biliar and Orissa. 

Lieut.-Colonel Harold Holmes King, I.M.S. , Director, 
King Institute, Guindy, Madras. 

c.v.o. 

Louis Francis Roebuck Knuthsen, O.B.E., M.D. 

C.B.E. (Military Division ) 

Group Captain Edward Cecil Clements, O.B.E., M.R.C.S.. 

L. R.C.P., R.A.F. 

C.B.E. ( Civil Division ) 

John Ckosthivaite Bridge, F.R.C.S. Ed., M.R.C.P.Ed., 
D.P.H., Senior Medical Inspector of Factories, Home Office. 

William Henry Peacock, M.B., B.Sc., Deputy-Director of 
Health Services, Nigeria. 

O.B.E. ( Military Division) 

Colonel Walter Lister, T.D., M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P., late 
Assistant Director of Medical Services, 49th (West Riding) 
Division, Territorial Army. 

O.B.E. (Civil Division) 

Harry Edward Hewitt, M.D., B.S., D.P.H., Second 
Medical Officer. General Post Office. 

Miss Katherine Stewart MacPhail, Ch.B.Glas.. 

Member of the British Community in Belgrade. 

Khan Bahadur KhWaja Abdul Rahman, M.B., Ch.B.Ed.. 

D P H Director of Public Health. Punjab. 

George Maclean, M.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., Sleeping Sickness 
Officer, Tanganyika Territory- 

I.S.O. ( Companion ) 

Rai Sahib La la Ram Snhai, Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Resi- 
dency Hospital, Indore, Central India. 

M.B.E. ( Military Division) 

Fli-ht Lieutenant Francis Wilfrid Peter Dixon, M.B.. 
B.S.,°R.A.F. 


M.B.E. (Civil Division) 

Joseph Antoine Hermann Andre , M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.,' 
Superintendent, Leper Asylum, 'Mauritius. 

Andrew Buchanan Macdonald, M.B., Ch.B.,- for devoted 
work in the treatment of lepers in Nigeria. * 

Joseph Lennox Donation Pa wan, M.B., Ch.B., Govern- 
ment Bacteriologist, Trinidad. 

Major Frank Hermann Otto, Indian Medical Department, 
Assistant Surgeon on the Port Health Staff, Bombay. 

Geoffrey Osmund Schmidt^ Indian Medical Department, 
Assistant Surgeon, British Consulate, Kashgar, 

So wak t i Puamau, First Native Medical Practitioner, Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony, Western Pacific, 

Hon. M.B.E. (Civil Division) 

Yusuf Hajjar, M.D., Medical Officer in charge of the 
Government Hospital at Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Kaiscir-i-Hind Medal (First Class) 

Miss Doris Louisa Graham, M.D,, B.Cln, Medical Mission- 
ary, Krishnagar, Bengal. _ • 

Miss Millicent Vere Webb, L.K.C.P. and S.Etl.. 
L.R.F.P.S., F.C.O.G., Chief Medical Officer, Women’s Medical 
Service, and Secretary of the Funds under the Presidency of 
Her Excellency the Countess of Willingdon. 


LONDON AND COUNTIES MEDICAL 
PROTECTION SOCIETY 


The annual general, meeting of the London and Counties 
Medical Protection Society was held at Victory House, 
Leicester Square, on May 30th, with Sir John Hose 
•Bradford in the chair. 

The chairman, in presenting the annual report, said that 
there was no very outstanding feature to which he had to 
call attention. There had been a notable increase of work 
during the past year, not only in the number of applications 
for advice received, but in the number of cases which had 
had to be seriously considered by the society. Fortunately, 
settlements had been arrived at in the large majority of 
instances and litigation avoided. He had again to lay stress 
on the importance of membership of a defence society: the 
fact still remained that something like one-third of the prac- 
tising members of the profession appeared content to remain 
without this protection. He referred regretfully to Josses 
sustained during the year, in particular by the deaths of 
Dr. E. Collier Green and Sir George Makins, vice-presidents 
of the society for twenty- three and seventeen years. 

The report was -adopted, and Sir John Rose Bradford was 
unanimously re-elected to the presidency. The vice-presidents 
were also re-elected, with the addition of Sir William Hale- 
White and Sir Cuthbert Wallace, as were the retiring 
members of council, the secretary (Dr. C. M. Fcgcn), and the 
treasurer (Dr. R. L. Guthrie). In speaking to one of these 
resolutions Dr. C. O. Hawthorne said that it was really 
astonishing when one read the annual report how any member 
of the profession could comfortably sleep at night unless he 
had the protection of a defence society. The British Medical 
Association never lost an opportunity of urging newly qualified 
practitioners to join a defence society as one of their first 
acts after registration. The report showed also that it was 
advisable even for those of riper years to maintain their 
association with such a body, because new points of attack 
continually appeared to which no one’s attention had ever 
been drawn before. The meeting concluded with votes rf 
thanks to the officers, legal advisers, and staff. 

The Solicitors’ Report 

The solicitors’ report, which was embodied in the general 
report of the society, urged that the present relation of 
insurance practitioners to the Ministry of Health in the mad' r 
of prescribing appeared to need revision. The insurance pu iC 
titioner was between the devil and the deep sea. If ^ 
to prescribe adequately lie was liable- to be brought 
the medical service subcommittee on a charge of 
failed to render all necessary and proper services ; if 1’ ^ 
scribed what in his opinion were the best drugs, his av f^; 
might be above the average for the area. One piece o -a 
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lation during the year would be ol great value to the medical 
profession in High Court proceeding? - Prior to the passing 
of the Administration of Justice (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1933, every litigant had the right to ask that his action 
should be -tried by a jury, but that right, save in certain 
specified cases, had now been taken away. In the past 
patients instituting proceedings against medical men had, lot 
obvious reasons, asked for a jury, and there were no grounds 
for opposing the trial of a jury action. It had sometimes 
been found that, despite the evidence, a jury had returned a 
verdict for the patient, evidently moved by motives of . 
sympathy, and once it was found by a jury that a doctor 
had been guilty o£ negligence the verdict was practical^' 
impossible to upset. By the passing of the Act a number 
ol these difficulties would be removed. The solicitors further 
mentioned that the ' wider use of psychological treatment 
increased the risk of attack by patients, particularly women, 
upon practitioners in this field. There were a large number 
of cases in which women patients had made the most extra- 
ordinary' accusations against the doctor treating them. It was 
a risk inherent in this type of treatment: the need for 
safeguard through membership of a defence society was again 
emphasized. 
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After the King had declared the hospital opt n dedicatory 
prayers were said by the Bishop of Sj. Albans, and the 
members of the committee, the medical superintendent (Hr. 
G. IV. Shore), the matron, and other officers were presented. 
The King and Queen then inspected certain parts cf the 
hospital, including the kitchen, the reception hospital, and 
the mmses’ home, signed the visitors' book, and took their 
departure, after which there was a general inspection by the 
guests. The hospital has its own water supply, sewage 
treatment works, lighting plant, and various other services, 
for the distribution of which three and a half miles of under- 
ground subway has been constructed. It is fully equipped 
with operating theatre, dental and other clinics, r-iay and 
special treatment rooms, dispensaries, and laboratories. 
"Residences have been provided for the medical superintendent 
and deputy medical superintendent, and houses for assistant 
medical officers, senior officials, and a staff vilbge form part 
of the ultimate scheme. 


Scotland 


New Chairman of Scottish C.M.B. 


SHENLEY MENTAL HOSPITAL 


OPENING BY THE KING 

pfae Middlesex County Mental Hospital at Shenley, in 
Tertfordshire, was opened by the Iving, who was accom- 
panied by the Queen, on May 3tst. A description of 
; he new hospital, which is situated in grounds of about 
300 acres, appeared in these columns of February 10th 
(p. 257). * 

Their Majesties, on arrival, were received in a marquee by 
tiscount Hampden, Lieutenant fer Hertfordshire, who pre- 
sented Mr. Hoirard S. Burton, chairman of the Middlesex 
Lounty Council. Sir William Lobjoit, chairman of the Hos- 
pital \ irtting Committee, and Mr. L. G. Brock, chairman 
f the Board of Control. A move was then made to the 
recreation hall, a large building constructed for stage and 
mema performances, with seating accommodation for 1,000 

He 1 ■ Lob ^ it an address of welcome, 
f .said that this mstrtution was the first public mental 
hospital to be designed and opened since the war. The cost 
Its erection was over half a million. The present buildin-s 
accommodated 1,046 patients— the ultimate accommodation 
uould be 2,000-and the detached villa plan had been adopted 
- as to facilitate the classification and treatment of patients 
" n 2 rjU Tt ? ““‘l 1 .®"?** - the most modern scientific 

hi Tmensive m r A h0SpitM ' ' vhich 1vas M1 >' pipped 

tor intensive medical investigation, and the adjacent con 

: “,»t iL»" v» d " i8 "' i te ,to sSLrs 

treatment Evel^h* Tv ° f ^ < ’ p Pt ,rtunitks for voluntary- 

portant advances ),«.» iL.. ~T > . * recent years rm 

the treatment o£ mental ill™ 3 A m . tlle ‘ deas governing 
hnve referred to eSfrgM f ** t0 wW <* >™ 

these new methods. It if necessa^th^" 1 '^ fora PP ! tt°S 

be reflected in the provision ? Ch pro Srts s should 

<~- h - C their care? 1°“* ™t£ 


; y under t 

n“ “ ***»«»* this 


mental hospital, you hav 


contentment and well-brine of ly coct «hute5 to the 

tnlfoence upon but «*» a Profound 

the hospital sta5. I con'mtuLrt ^, ^" 1 branc h of 

Council, the Visiting ComS L) ** Countv 

“pun the manner in which this* 503115 ot Contail 

been conceived and carted out.” importan t enterprise has 


At a meeting of the Central Midwives Board for Scot- 
land, held on May 3lst, Dr. Robert Cochrane Buist, 
consulting gynaecologist to the Dundee Royal Infirmary, 
was appointed chairman of the Board in succession to the 
late Dr. James Haig Ferguson. Dr. Buist is a graduate of 
Cambridge, St. Andrews, and Edinburgh Universities, and 
in 1932 received the honorary degree of LL.D. from St. 
Andrews. He is a- vice-president of the British Medical 
Association, and was at one time a prominent member of 
Council, deputy chairman of the Representative Bod;-, 
and chairman of the journal Committee. He has been 
an active rnemher of the Scottish Committee of the 
Association, and served for some years as its" honorary 
secretary. 

Edinburgh Royal Infirmary 
The last annual report by the managers of the Roval 
Infirmary of Edinburgh recalls that from early tiroes this 
institution has profited very greatly from the large sums 
bequeathed by means of legacies. An indication of th- 
deep hold of the Infirmary on the affections of Scottish 
people at home and abroad is afforded by the announce- 
ment that during the year under review bequests were 

IndiT m/r™ South j} Mai - the United States, Canada, 
India and Greece, while the occupations of the testators 
included those of a gamekeeper, a farm labourer, a quarry 
man a domestic servant, and a muse The 
reived for general purposes and endowment wa £~ 
In addition a legacy of £4,500 was received fe c^ce- 
research, and is being applied primarily for assist-n^ 
work m the radium and x-ray departments The ordfoatt 
income was maintained ; there were - > 

donations, contributions from annmv/vi m P atamts ’ 

ments by insurance companies ^rfder the^T^r *2? ^ 
bat a reduction in interert Ld S ! f Tw ? c Act ’ 
funds is likelv to be still mnm - <ietlds Uom invested 
Infirmary evtlsfon tcheroe ha f ^ this r**- The 
in the light of present conditions TtVaTdh^ “’JT* 
the original proposals to erect a mmV / Wt4 
und maternity hospital, together j£Th 
would cost very much more A, lu home for nt *5ey. 
teen collected or was likely to b e ^ Vrhich lad 

diate future. It was derided tWM ^ “ i£ ^- 

scheme to a maternity- hosrifof l ??*** the 

new nurses’ home. the ferf ^ \ ^ ol * 

already committed to build i * bhe Infirmary was 

=a i£» 
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including facilities for the instruction of medical students 
and mjdivives. The new nurses' home will give accom- 
modation for 260 nurses. It is proposed to erect this 
building on a site to the north of . the new maternity 
hospital, part!}' on the site of the former George- Watson's 
College, and partly on ground acquired at the foot of 
Archibald Place. Even with the restriction of the scheme 
it is anticipated that the capital cost will exceed the avail- 
able funds by between £40,000 and £50,000, so a further 
appeal will have to be launched. Construction of the new 
pavilion to house the skin and venereal diseases depart- 
ments on a site to the north of the eye department is 
proceeding. When complete, this addition will set free 
for other purposes valuable accommodation in the -main 
building. ' ' 

Lord High Commissioner in Edinburgh 
His Grace the Lord High Commissioner, Mr. John 
Buchan, who represents the King at the annual Assembly 
ol the Church of Scotland, has made his usual round 
of visits to hospitals in Edinburgh. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Buchan, he paid a visit to the Royal Infirmary on 
May 23rd. In presenting prizes won by nurses in the I 
recent examinations, Mr. Buchan remarked that he had 
made up his mind that he would write a medical book, 
because he wished to know more about medical science, 
and from long experience he knew that the way to find 
out more about a subject was to write a. book on it. 
Mrs. Buchan on the same d ay paid a visit to the Queen’s 
Institute {or District Nursing, where she was received by 
Lady King Stewart, representing the Scottish Council, 
who informed her that there were now 503 affiliated 
nursing associations in Scotland, employing S95 nurses. 
On May 24th a visit .was paid to the Deaconess Hospital 
of the Church of Scotland, which, as Mr. Buchan 
recalled, is the only hospital in Britain owned by a 
Protestant Church. He made reference to the loss the 
hospital had sustained in the recent death of its chair- 
man, the late Lord Sands, who, he said, had been a man 
of many-sided interests. The proposed extension of the 
hospital, he had been informed, was to be called the 
Lord Sands Memorial Wing. Mrs. Buchan paid a visit 
also to the Royal Maternity and Simpson Memorial 
Hospital, where she made a tour of the wards and 
inspected the seventy babies at present in the hospital. 

Conference of Health Visitors 
The Scottish National Health Visitors Association, to 
the number of nearly 200 delegates and members, held its 
fifteenth annual conference last month at Kilmarnock. 
After a civic welcome by Provost Henry Smith, a paper 
dealing with maternal morbidity, by Dame Louise 
Mcllroy, was read by Dr. Arbuckle Brown, deputy 
medical officer of health, Glasgow. This was followed 
by an address by Professor Munro Kerr, who said that 
maternal morbidity and mortality were influenced by 
three primary factors — the adequacy of ante-natal care, 
the efficiency of natal care, and the degree of co-ordina- 
tion between the different agencies concerned with 
maternal care. Many of the unsatisfactory conditions 
at present connected with ante-natal supervision would 
automatically disappear if the agencies concerned with 
maternal welfare were better co-ordinated. For many 
vears. Professor Munro Kerr said, he had advocated a 
maternity sen-ice for the country, and to-day everyone 
admitted that a maternity service in some form was 
essential lor insured persons, for those who would 
become insured if the Insurance Act was extended, and 
£or thc destitute. The idea underlying bis scheme was 
the establishment of a network of obstetric centres 
throughout the country, utilizing existing institutions 


I and making additions where necessary. In the scheme 
he proposed the institutional part of the service for 
Scotland would consist of;, (j) four primary hospital 
centres in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee ; 
(2J secondary hospital centres in towns and in cottage 
hospitals and (3) subsidiary centres at maternal and 
infant welfare clinics, which ought to be closely linked 
with the hospitals of the locality and the centres tot its 
domiciliary service. The activities of family doctors,'' 
mid wives, health visitors, and social workers should he 
based on these centres and clinics; which, in addition to 
their purely medical function, would be invaluable centres 
for the training of the last three groups of workers. Dr. 
B. R. Nisbet, medical officer of health; Kilmarnock, said 
that a careful inquiry had shown that in Kilmarnock 
81 per cent, of the mothers had some ante-natal care, 
while in 50 per cent, it was considered adequate. These 
’ hgures were, comparatively speaking, good, though not 
ideal, and perhaps explained the fact that out of 1,500 
births in the town during two years there had been only' 
two maternal deaths. The maternity home had rendered 
good sendee, but was "now too small to cope with the 
needs of the district, and it had been decided to build a 
new maternity hospital , which would maintain the close 
existing relation of the practitioners in the district with 
the official maternity scheme. 

Selkirk Hospital 

The annual meeting of Selkirk Cottage Hospital Associa- 
tion was held on May 31st, when it was announced that 
the endowment fund stood at £ 12,277 , while there was 
a balance to carry forward to next year out of which the 
committee recommended that £50 0 should be transferred 
to the endowment fund. It was reported that during 
the year 231 patients had been treated under the scheme, 
and that there had been 134 private patients. 


Ireland 


The State and the Practice of Medicine 
Dr. Charles S. Thomson, medical superintendent of health, 
Belfast, in . the course of a paper re ad at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, stated that a question which was giving concern 
to many people was the question of whether the practice 
of medicine, and this included the hospitals, was to be 
governed by the State, in whole or in part, or not at alb 
The mere mention of putting the voluntary hospitals on 
the rates, lor example, was sufficient to arouse a commotion 
within the breasts of thousands, for it was widely held 
that the splendid work of the voluntary hospitals, was 
largely due to the freedom which, in Itself, made for 
the success of those institutions. It was held that the 
very soul of the hospitals would be destroyed if the so- 
called cold, formal hand of the State replaced the close, 
personal touch which resulted from the voluntary' system. 
Someone has said that a bank overdraft was a sign of 
wealth. Assuredly it conveyed the idea that the bank 
had good security beioTe it parted with its money, fa the 
case of the British hospitals the banks knew that there 
was excellent security in the profound, respect and esteem 
in which the hospitals were held by the public, and that 
in the last resort, notwithstanding the financial difficult)’ 3 
of the times, the public might be relied upon to see th- 
hospitals through. They could therefore put aside any 
question as to whether a threat of State supervision of In- 
voluntary hospitals was imminent. The- question of * , 
financial needs of their hospitals was one which S0DB 
organization, push, and drive ought to settle. 
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Public Health in the Irish Eree State 
Moving the recent vote in the DaU for the Department 
of Local Government and' Public Health, the Mmnste . 

Mr. S. T. O’Kelly, said that during the mortal ty 
from all causes showed a reduction as compare \\i c 
orecedine year. The number of deaths registered in 19,« 
rS»r as against 42,984 in 1932 Deaths from 
typhus numbered twelve, as compared with thirty in the 
preceding year ', and from enteric fever six y nine 
reduction o'f thirteen. There was a welcome decrease in 
infant mortality. The number of deaths was sixty-hve 
per 1,000 registered, as compared with seventy-two per 
1 000 in 1932. The prevalence of diphtheria showed a 
serious upward tendency, the number of deaths being 
414 as against 383 in the previous year. Measures for 
the immunization of children against the disease, however, 
were being widely adopted. The organization of public 
health services was proceeding satisfactorily. Child welfare 
schemes were being well maintained, while schemes for 
school medical inspection were new practically complete 
in the four county boroughs and in eighteen counties in 
which countv medical officers of health were in charge. 
The number" of children inspected by the school medical 
officers in 1932 was 112,776 ; the figure for 1933 was not 
yet available. Of the number examined in 1932, 37 per 
cent, were found to suffer from dental defects, 22 per 
cent, from tonsils and adenoids. 11.9 per. cent, from 
defective vision, 3.9 per cent, from other eye defects, 
and 6.2 per cent, from malnutrition. These figures 
represented a decline as compared with those for 1931, 
except in the case of children suffering from dental defects. 
Great interest continued to be taken in this service by 
school managers, teachers, and parents of the children. 

In practically every case the advice of the county medical 
officer of health in regard to proper dieting had borne 
good results, .and the number of children suffering from 
malnutrition was on the decline. The provision of free 
milk, for which a sum of £100,000 was included in the 
estimate, had helped largely in this respect. Dr. R. J. 
Rowlette, speaking during the debate, said he believed 
that the Minister was honest and earnest in his desire 
that public health administration should be improved, but 
there were various matters in which progress during the 
past year or two had been disappointing. Since 1925 it 
had been the law of the country that each county 
authority should appoint a county medical officer of 
health, but, in reply to a question a few days ago, the 
Minister had informed him that there were only 
eighteen such officers appointed in the twenty-seven 
county areas in the country, and, when pressed, the 
Minister had said that some of the county' authorities 
had not enforced the law because of unwillingness 
to increase Joeal rates. It was not, however, a matter 
of choice for county authorities. The law was there 
and should be obeyed ; the Minister should take some 
action. The country, as the Minister must be aware 
was far behind others in public health administration. 
Then, m the matter of medical inspection in schools, 
although the Act had been in force since 1919, only 30 
per cent, of the children were being medicallv inspected. 
Infant mortality was increasing in the cities' throughout 
the country. Every county. Dr. Rowlette continued, 

. mild have its infant welfare society. In 1932 the death 

nee , nnn y >°!,! nfantS “ ndeC thc a 8 e o! ^ months was 
TO per 1.000 births registered, whereas the rate for the 

™ ^ I’' Thfi ratc in Waterford City 

vas 132 m Sligo 134. and in Wexford 113. In Dublin 
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There had been a steady growth in the prevention ana 
treatment of tuberculosis in Ireland for the last twenty 
years, and he was glad to see that it was bearing proof. 
But surely, with such striking evidence, the Minister could 
bring sufficient pressure' to bear on the county of Longford 
to make the authorities provide for the treatment am 
prevention of tuberculosis as other counties bad done. 
Referring to the question of pure milk supply. Dr. 
Rowlette said it was estimated that at least aO per cent, 
of the cases of tuberculosis, other than tuberculosis of the 
lungs, were due to contaminated milk. Deaths under 
this heading for the year 1932 numbered 818, so that 
409 deaths were due to the fact that the Oireachtas had 
neglected to do its duty in ensuring a pure milk supply. 
To those deaths could be added an enormous amount of 
illness and disability due to dirty' milk. Why r had the 
long-promised Clean Milk Bill not been introduced? 


Medical Charity : Bequest by' Sir William Whitln 
The managing committee of the Royal Medical Benevo- 
lent Society’ in Ireland has acknowledged the receipt of 
£250, a legacy bequeathed by the late Sir William Wiiitia. 
By’ the terms of his will this sum is to be invested, and 
the income applied to medical men in Belfast, or their 
wives, and orphans in Northern Ireland. Sir William 
Whitla was a keen supporter of medical charities, and 
this legacy is typical of his generosity’. 


England and Wales 

The Drought 

Speaking- at Swindon, on June 1st, on the' occasion cf 
the opening of the new water scheme. Sir Hilton Young 
described the measures being taken by the Government 
to relieve the drought, which existed, he said, over a 
large part of Northern Europe and America ', unfortun- 
ately we were in the middle of it. The recent fresh period 
of dry’ days made it more necessary’ than ever to take 
every possible precaution in anticipation of the summer 
months, which were usually the driest. The- emergence 
Act which came into force last month provided the 
necessary’ legal powers to increase and husband supplies, 
and the Government was pressing forward with the appli- 
cation of the Act in order to deal with the situation m 
the places where there was already, or would probably • 
soon be, a shortage. Sir Hilton was arranging for a 

standing conference of the three Tepresentative^bodies 

the British Waterworks Association, the Institute of Water 
Engineers, and the Water Companies Association — to act 
in co-operation with the Ministry. They would thus brim' 
to bear upon remedial measures all the available know- 
ledge and experience of the experts . and of those actually 
responsible for water supplies. The measures that were 
being taken would he efiective in reducing the evils of the 
drought. Much could be done by the public for- its own 
protection by economizing the use of water for domestic 
and industrial purposes by preventing waste and bv 
reducing use for all purposes that were not essential. 


the death rate from tuiir “Tosk' w^’ tCloweSontcS 


Ministry of Health Circular on Birth Control 

J 40 JM ti W° f th V M f ister o£ Hea£ th a letter (Circular 
) has been sent to maternity’ and child welfare 

££*&*** Wales 0n 1116 snb J e <* of birth 
" 7 ' b glns ' Vlth 3 reference to the Ministry's 

* “ ° 14th, 1931, and more particulariv 

paragraph 4 of the memorandum and paragraph 3 ol 
the circular which deal with the provision unSe Puhlic 
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Health Acts of- clinics for women suffering from gynaeco- 
logical conditions. Paragraph 4 of the memorandum 
stated that the Government had decided that any Depart- 
mental sanction which might be necessary to the establish- 
ment of such clinics should be given only' on condition : 
(1) that the clinics will be available only for women who 
are in need of medical advice and treatment for gynaeco- 
logical conditions, and (2) that advice on contraceptive 
methods will be given only to married women who attend 
the clinics for such medical advice or treatment, and in 
whose cases pregnancy would be detrimental to health. 
The present circular (dated May 31st, 1934) recalls that 
the Departmental Committee oh Maternal Mortality and 
Morbidity, in its final report published in 1932, called 
special attention to the importance of the avoidance of 
pregnancy by women suffering from organic disease such 
as tuberculosis, heart disease, diabetes, chronic nephritis, 
etc., in which child-bearing is likely seriously to endanger 
life. The Departmental Committee considered that advice 
and instruction in contraceptive methods should be readily 
available for such women. It was pointed out in the 
memorandum and circular of 1931 that the powers which 
-the Public Health Acts confer upon local authorities for 
the provision of clinics limit their availability to sick 
persons, but the Minister is now advised that there is 
nothing to prevent the local authority from rendering 'such 
a clinic available for women suffering from -forms of sick- 
ness other than gynaecological conditions. After careful 
consideration of the recommendation made by the Depart-, 
mental Committee, the Minister is of opinion that where 
a local authority has provided a clinic at which medical 
advice and treatment are available for married women 
suffering from gynaecological conditions, and at which 
contraceptive advice is afforded to married women so 
suffering in whose cases pregnancy would be detrimental 
to health, it would be proper also for married women svho 
are suffering from other forms of sickness, physical or 
mental, such as those mentioned in the Departmental Com- 
mittee’s report, which are detrimental to them as mothers, 
to be afforded contraceptive advice at the clinic if it is 
found medically that pregnancy would be detrimental to 
health. " What is, or is not, medically detrimental to 
health must be decided by the professional judgement 
of the registered medical practitioner in charge of the 
clinic.” 

Radiologists at Dinner 

The annual dinner of the Section of Radiology of 
the Royal Society of Medicine took place at Claridge’S 
on June 1st, with Dr. R. S. Paterson in the chair. The 
principal guests were Dr. Robert Hutchison, president- 
elect of the Royal Society of Medicine, and Mr. W. H. 
Collins, donor of the munificent gift of £35,000 to the 
Middlesex Hospital, earmarked for the equipment of the 
diagnostic section of the radiological department. Dr. 
Paterson, in proposing the health of the guests, referred 
to Mr. Collins as a man whose generosity was united to 
vision. He was one of those who believed in the con- 
tinuance of the voluntary hospital system, the only dis- 
advantage of which was its financial limitations compared 
with State or municipal provision. By his benefaction 
he had enabled the radiological department at Middlesex 
to combine the enormous advantage of voluntaryism with 
an unusual freedom from financial difficulty. Mr. Collins 
expressed the hope that the workers in the radiological 
departments of other hospitals would not be jealous of 
the good fortune of the Middlesex, but would rather 
invoke it as an example to their own boards and sup- 
porters. He congratulated the department on having 
Dr. Graham Hodgson in charge, saying how admirably 
Dr. Hodgson had collaborated with him in ensuring the 
best use of the help he had been able to furnish. Dr. 


Pobert Hutchison, in proposing the health. of the Section, 
said how much he owed, as a dietitian, to. the con- 
firmatory (or otherwise) work of the radiologists, though 
he viewed them rather as a judge in the lower court 
must regard their lordships of appeal : they had a way 
of upsetting one’s best clinical diagnosis. A distinguished 
physician once told him that when he had to recommend 
the removal of an appendix but was not very sure on the 
subject he was careful to send the case to a sympathetic 
surgeon. Dr. Hutchison confessed that he also liked 
to send his cases to a sympathetic radiologist, who would 
let the poor physician down lightly when he proved to 
be wrong. The Section of Radiology appeared to be 
very vigorous ; it represented one of the advancing lines 
of medicine, and was taking to itself more and more 
diagnostic resources and wider facilities for treatment. 
Dr. Hemaman-Johnson mentioned that although the 
Section In its present form was only three years old, it 
was one of the largest of the twenty-odd Sections of the 
Society, numbering some three hundred members — the 
largest Section of all, the Clinical, having four hundred. 

Infants Hospital, Westminster 
Prince George took the chair at a festival dinner, on 
May 30th, in the Guildhall, in aid of the Infants Hos- 
pital, Vincent Square, the company numbering more than 
400. At the c lose of the. evening the Prince announced 
that contributions to the special appeal fund totalled 
£19,000. Among those at the high table were the Lord 
Mayor of London and the Lady Mayoress, Dr. Eric 
Pritchard, medical director of the hospital, Dr. G. F. 
Still, and Dr. H. Morley Fletcher. In proposing the 
toast of "The Hospital ” His Royal Highness conveyed the- 
reg ret of the Princess Royal at being unable to be present 
on behalf of an institution in whose welfare she, as its 
president, took a very keen interest. He recalled that 
this was the first hospital in the world whose special 
object it was to care for children under 5 years of age, 
and that large sums of money had been spent with much 
thought in bringing the hospital up to its present well- 
equipped position. Everything required in a modem 
hospital had been installed in miniature. The research 
work unceasingly carried out was providing most valuable 
data, and through this there was a continuous improve- 
ment in nursing and in treatment, to the advantage of 
many sick children all over the country. ” If the present 
knowledge of infantile diseases had been available twenty- 
five years ago I feel sure that many C3 men and women 
would be classed A1 to-day.” Sir Gomer Berry, chairman 
of the Committee of Management,, in responding to the 
toast, said that the hospital now had 100 cots in Vincent 
Square and eighteen at the convalescent home at Bum- 
ham, while the out-patient department could accommo- . 
date 2,000 cases a month. After thanking Prince George 
for the honour he had conferred on them, he paid a 
tribute to the medical and surgical staff, under the 
guidance of Dr. Pritchard, whose work for the health 
of children was widely known and appreciated. Sir 
Ernest Benn submitted the toast of " The Lord Mayor 
and the Corporation of London," and Sir Charles Collett 
replied. Dr. Cyril Norwood, head master of Harrow, j® 
proposing " The Citizens of To-morrow," looked forward 
to a system of physical education to which as much 
care and thought would be given as had hitherto hern 
applied to purely mental education. Mrs. Stank) 
Baldwin, who replied, raid that to save the children 
they must begin with the mothers. Foreign countries, 
and notably Italy, realized how much their fp aI ° 
depended upon the younger generation. The medica . 
nursing, and administrative staff of the hospital eer 
toasted by Sir Harold Bellman, and Dr. Eric Pntc r 
replied. 
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Reports of Societies 

CONTROL OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

At a meeting of the Society of Medical Officers 
held at their house on May 25th, w lt -h Dr. 

Porter in the chair. Dr. H. Stanley Baxks m-dicai 
superintendent; Park Hospital, London, opene a 1 
cussion on “ Current Methods of Control of infectious 

Dr. Banks critically reviewed the main conclusions of 
Report No. 35 of the Ministry of Health on scarlet fever. 
The report favoured limitation of the number of scarlet 
fever cases admitted to hospital, and the preferenua 
admission of pneumonia, measles, and influenza. This 
had been tried, particularly in London, hut there was 
still an insistent demand for hospital facilities in scarlet 
fever. An alternative method was to shorten the period 
of detention in hospital to two or three weeks. This had 
been found to he quite practicable in the great majority 
of cases which were treated adequately with scarlatinal 
antitoxin at an early stage of the disease, and particularly 
bv the intravenous route. Complications were then very 
few, and almost entirely limited to children under 5 years 
of age, who were susceptible to mixed infections. Short 
detention in scarlet lever wards was in the interest of the 
patient, provided that nutrition was maintained from the 
outset. Late complications in scarlet fever wards were 
probably often the result of superadded infection from 
patient to patient. It was desirable to combine short 
detention with attendance at an out-patient clinic at least 
once before the patient returned to work or school. This 
niethod had, in his experience, given satisfactory results. 
He agreed with the report in condemning terminal disin- 
, lection of houses and wards as an ineffective procedure. 
Current disinfection of hands and fomites during the 
illness was the important matter. This subject had been 
discussed ati nauseam, and the modern view was accepted 
by most authorities. He suggested that the time had 
come to make it public. 

Dr. E. H. R. Harries, dealing with diphtheria, said 
that this was a preventable disease, only to be controlled 


in the community was hopeless, but found „!fwhSfcom- 

nses in the control of outbreaks m _insb<ttb orls . 

bined with virulence tests and Schick tests. , 

Dr W Gunn, in opening the discussion 
and whooping-cough, mentioned some of the 
epidemiological features of these infections ^ ^e searcl 
tor more rational and effective measures for their contra.. 
He referred to the great increase of facilities ^ hosp^.1 
treatment and the wider provision for domiciliary ca re 
of measles cases by various health a , uth ° n '? es 
within recent years. He exhibited charts detailing the 
numbers of measles patients admitted to the >n tctious 
diseases hospitals of the late Metropolitan Asylums Board 
and of the London County Council during the y ears 
1924-34, and the numbers ot contacts injected with im- 
mune measles serum during the last two epidemics, -how - 
steady increase of those two measures for measly 
While a great future was predicted for the 


Sntiol 

General employment* 5 of immune serum ‘in the prevention 
and attenuation of measles, the benefits of routine hos- 
pitalization of measles cases were probably overrated, lo 
justify the expenditure of much public money and energy 
it was necessary to show that hospital treatment gave 
much better results than those following domiciliary care. 
Bacteriological evidence was brought forward to prove 
that the majority of the complications of measles were due 
to invasion by the haemolytic streptococcus, transmission 
of which from patient to' patient was readily traceable, 
especially when they were nursed in ordinary open 
wards. He urged the general application of “ bed-isola- 
tion " principles to the nursing of all cases of measles in 
the early stages of the disease, pointing out that the 
problem of “ cross infection ” was thereby largely solved. 
The sole exception to this was chicken-pox, ward out- 
breaks of which were readily controlled, as it was usually 
possible to identify the immunes and isolate the rest in 
appropriate wards. The frequency with which cross in- 
fection was directly attributable to exposure in the wait- 
ing rooms of practitioners and the crowded waiting balls 
of general hospitals, and measures for checking it, were 
mentioned. The therapeutic and prophylactic employ- 
ment of various immune sera — measles, adult and con- 
valescent, streptococcal and diphtheritic — in averting the 
most dreaded complications and secondary infections asso- 


adequately by the active immunization of susceptible \ dated with measles was briefly discussed. Definite benefit 
children. The disease was ore valent and severe this i appeared to follow the intravenous administration of im- 
mune measles serum when given in the early ’ phases of 


children. The disease was prevalent and severe in this 
country at the present time, and it was to be hoped that 
immunization upon a scale sufficiently great to affect 
incidence might not be unduly delayed. Many cases of 
severe clinical type were associated with either the gravis 
(starch-lcrmenting) or intermediate (Mair's barred form), 
strains originally described by the Leeds workers. The 
swab, used as a primary or chief means of diagnosis, fre- 
quently resulted in fatal delay in the injection of anti- 
toxin, and in the erroneous diagnosis of diphtheria in 
patients harbouring non-toxic organisms. Patients should 
be scut into hospital upon suspicion without swabbbm 
the necessary investigations being left to the hospital to 
carry out. Practitioners were reluctant to inject anti- 
toxin pending diagnosis. Fears of anaphylaxis, especially 
with modem, practically protein-free, concentrated sera, 
"ere greatly exaggerated. Severe reactions, even with 
, massive intravenous dosage, were extremelv rare, and were 
controllable by the injection of adrenaline, which should 
always be available. Post-tonsiUectomv diphtheria and 
carlct fever might be obviated by the prior injection rf 
1 combined prophylactic dose of dinhtheria and scarlet 
aatltwans - Preliminary Schick and Dick tests were 
preferable, as these would indicate which, if anv of the 

The °f terminal swab- 
Inng eras problematical. The ordinary standard was tsTo 

rartem n ° " 1 CSat ! ve from nose and throat. Chrome 

carriers nearly always had some nasopharyngeal abnor- 
mality which called, for rational surgical measures T,. 
mtennittency of the carrier state aSg “Serir cZ 
valcscents nursed in open wards was rare. Die apparent 
mtmiuttency was frequently due to contact reinfStion* 
Convalescent carriers were best treated in ■' 

the open am Swabbing as a means of detection ‘of carrier 


the disease. Our measures for the control of whooping- 
cough, curative and preventive, remained unsatisfactory 
both for the individual and for the community. Routine 
administration of so-called specific drugs was unnecessary, 
and even harmful. Drugs should be reserved for cases 
where indications were present calling for their exhibition. 
Vaccines prepared from the Bordet-Gengou bacillus had 
proved useless — and occasionally dangerous— in treatment, 
but there was room for an extended investigation into the 
efficacy of a reliable vaccine in the prophylaxis of whoop- 
ing-cough, such as had been carried out "in America and 
Canada and on the Continent. In this country many 
workers had had adequate experience of the most an'- ' 
proved methods of control of measles and whoophv- 
i cou §h. but, so far, the necessary administrative machinery 
' and driving force had been lacking. Little real progress 
could be expected unless the various public health and 
hospital authorities joined hands' in a resolute endeavour 
to stamp out the more serious acute infectious diseases. 


On May fifth the Mayor of Middlesbrough opened the 
muaicl PM hospital for children at Holgate. The 

!L U 1q l *n g5 ZTl bans ? erTe d from the late hoard of guardians 
m 1—0, and have since been converted for their new me 
at a cost of about £2.500. Provision has been made for 
eighty-two beds, the acute cases being- warded on the 
ground floor of the two- story building There is also -> 
arrangements are made for ft e leeching 
of children with chrome diseases in the wards An up-to^ 
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Psychological Effect of Hysterectomy 

^ should very much .value a discussion on the 
results of hysterectomy, partial or total, in your journal. 
One has been taught that the removal of the uterus has 
no effect, psychological or physical, on the woman, but 
I know of two cases where the effect was profound. 

Case l . — A woman of 33 was found to have a large fibroid. 

- The surgeon, told her , that it might be possible to do a 
myomectomy, , but advised partial hysterectomy, which was 
duly performed. The ovaries were left untouched. About 
six mouths later the patient began to suffer from profound 
depression, which reached its acme at the times when the 
menstrual period would normally have occurred. For over 
a year she was almost an entire nervous wreck, but gradually 
improvement set in, and she got over the acute breakdown. 
To-day, six years after the operation, she still is somewhat 
neurasthenic, and says she feels quite definitely that she has 
changed completely in character, and that the operation has 
* had a profound psychological effect. I may add she lias since 
married and has a satisfactory marital relationship. She is 
an extremely well-educated sensitive woman. 

Case 2 . — A married woman, aged 39, with two children, 
evas advised partial hysterectomy for excessive periods due 
to fibroids. In this case the patient's reactions to the opera- 
tion were not so marked, but she found that her normal sexual 
response to her' husband had disappeared. This in itself 
might have been enough to agitate her seriously, but, in 
addition, the husband, an intelligent, well-educated man 
devoted to his wife, found that the idea of the absence of 
the uterus aroused such a distaste in his mind that he became 
impotent. His feeling of affection in no way changed, but 
the whole marital relationship was completely wrecked. 

Both these instances seem sufficiently important to me 
to indicate that • research into the matter might be 
extremely valuable. It appears that in the first case 
myomectomy would have been far preferable and should 
have been done. In the second case, I know that the 
patient to-day would infinitely prefer the inconvenience 
of menorrhagia and be as she was before to the sense 
of mutilation and shipwreck of her married life which 
she has now’. 

One knows that there are cases when hysterectomy 
is inevitable, but it does seem to me that the operation 
should be the final resort, and the pros and cons weighed 
more carefully than they are to-day. As a woman I feel 
that hysterectomy is bound to have a most profound 
psychological effect. — I am, etc., 

Winifred CorPARD, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Walberswick, Suffolk, May 2Sth 


Diverticulitis and Diverticulosis 

Sir, — In an interesting paper on the surgical aspects of 
diverticulitis, in the Journal of June 2nd (p. 973), Mr. 
Harold C. Edwards writes : 

" On the history, the physical examination, and the x-ra y 
findings, it may be impossible to distinguish diverticulitis from 
diverticulosis, except in the severer cases, and I have failed in 
mv attempt to estimate the percentage of cases of diverticu- 
losis in which inflammation occurs." 

This can, of course, be true, but may I state that 
with careful radiology the diagnosis in early cases between 
diverticulosis and diverticulitis is , in our experience, easy, 
as soon as, say, an inch of the bowel wall has become in- 
volved in the oedema from adjacent inflamed pouches. 
First, the large jagged appearance of a diverticulitic area 
is characteristic ; secondly, peristalsis can be observed to 
cease at that place ; and thirdly, such an area does not 
undergo the continual changes in outline which healthier 
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■parts do, whether dotted with diverticula or not — changes 
which are easily shown by superposing successive films. 
The jagged palisade appearance is also distinct from that 
of spasm without organic lesion, of growth, or of the pre- 
diyerticular state. Difficulty in diagnosis may, of course, 
arise, but is -usually confined to the somewhat rare ad- 
vanced and complicated cases. The essential is to obtain 
the piece of bowel concerned in profile, if possible from 
more than one aspect. 

Pictures demonstrating the above points, with clinical 
records, have been published by Mr. Marxer and myself 
(Quart. Journ. Med., October, 1925 ; British Medical 
Journal, January 23rd, 1926 ; and Lancet , May 21st, 1927). 
— I aim etc., 

Futhin, June 2nd. EDMUND SPRIGGS. 


Periodic Health Examinations 

Sir, — In his lecture " Cancer: with Special Reference 
to Early Diagnosis," printed in the British Medical Journal 
of May 19th (p. 881), Dr. Roy Ward points out the value 
of periodic health examinations for dhe early diagnosis of 
cancer and the merits of life insurance companies in this 
line. " In the U.S.A.," he says, " life insurance com- 
panies give free examinations biannually to all life policy 
holders over 40." And at the same time he wishes such 
a system could be instituted in other countries. 

May I first of all mention that it is not quite as good 
in America as Dr. Roy Ward’ thinks. Examination is 
not offered to all insured persons over 40, nor is it given 
biannually, even when it takes place. It depends on the 
sum of insurance taken out at what intervals the exam- 
ination occurs : for low sums it is a five-year interval ; for 
large sums a yearly one. The age is not -limited ; but 
no company grants the periodic examination to all policy 
holders. Then there are two English companies which 
grant such examinations — the " Legal Sc General " and 
the " Wesleyan Sc General." The former, on request, 
grants every year a health examination to whoever wishes 
it ; the latter, biannually for sums of £500 and over. (The 
** Prudential " does not grant examinations, but helps' 
those who have to be operated on, by granting them, free 
of interest, loans up to ninety guineas to every £1 ,000 for 
operations and nursing which, though not furthering early 
diagnosis, helps in the fight against disease.) 

In Germany periodic health examinations began in 1925. 
At present there are seventeen companies that give their 
policy holders of sums varying between £150 to £500 (par) 
free health examinations triannually. Besides this, they 
are educating their public by means of illustrated journals, 
urging them to pay a timely visit to the doctor and to 
learn the early signs of disease, where this is important 
for a successful cure. They have created a popular film, 

" Don't Leave it to Chance," which promulgates the idea 
of the necessity of early diagnosis, and have organized 
a health service centre, the Deutsche Zentralc fur Oesund • 
heitsdienst der Lebensversicherung . In Switzerland the 

"Vita" has inaugurated such health service, and u 
offering it also in other countries (Belgium, Holland, Spaio. 
France) where it has branches ; the example has 
followed by two more companies in Switzerland. 1 
Austria the " Phoenix " does this kind of work ; in Ital} 
in great style, the Istituto Nazionale delle Assicurazioni 
Japan also has made great progress in this line. In Son 
Africa the " South African Liberal," and in Dutch Inrtf 
six companies, have taken up periodic health examim 
tions, but only one company in Holland itself. 

Those who are interested in the matter may find e 31 * 
in my article in the Blatter des Roten Kr cures (Fcbruaih 
1928). It will be seen that there is room for improve®-^ 
along these lines in regard to, and independently 0 > 
question of life insurance. Dr. Roy Ward ma ’cs c 
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the importance oi drawing 


attention to the institution of 


periodic health examinations as such, which, as-the Insur- 
ance companies - have recognised in the first -stance are 
one of the most important means not only of combatm 0 
cancer, -but in aiding preventive medicine. May I be 
allowed to associate myself with his news.— I am, e c., 
Orro Recsea-tcer. 

' " ^it-ntific Director of the Deutsche 
Zentrale fur Gesundheilsdienst , 
her Lebcnveisicherong. 

Berlin, Schlacbtensee, May 29th. 


position, in customs, etc.,, would introduce so many 
factors .other than those due to civilization. or lach ot 


Tlie Method of- Medical Care 

Sir —A s one who may have earned the right to claim 
that he understands the difference " between sociology 
and socialism,'’ may I express my congratulation upon 
your editorial in the British Medical Journal' oi April 7th 
1934? This clear and courageous statement will, T 
sure, contribute to substautuA progress in the \lrivtvA 
States. 

Your editorial quite correctly recognizes that the anti- 
social stand of certain officers of the American Medical 
Association has latterly rested its case almost entirely 
upon the allegation that national health insurance in 
Great Britain has been a colossal failure, whether judged 
by public or by- professional standards. The American 
medical profession has been almost persuaded that the 
British medical profession was opposed to national health 
insurance, or accepted.it only on sufferance. If T may 
be permitted a colloquialism, your editorial, coming hard 
upon the heels of Sir Henry Brackenbury's article in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, and upon the publica- 
tion of the report of the special commission of the 
Michigan State Medical Society, will “ spike the guns 
of this campaign of misrepresentation.— I am, etc., 

I. S. Falk, 

Milbank Memorial Fund, Division of 
40, Wall Street, New York, Public Health Activities. 

May 16th. 

Incidence of Cancer 


Sir, — In a letter in your issue of May 26th (p. 963) 
your reviewer quotes from Heccnt Advances in Pathology 
figures the apparent meaning of which fs that cancer of 
the lung has become much more common in recent years. 
He can only have seen the first edition of our book, since 
in the present one we also refer extensivelvto the statistical 
research of Professor Passey, whose conclusion is that 
flic apparent increase in the incidence of lung cancer is 
due to improved methods and facilities for diagnosis. A 
striking fact which emerges from Professor Passev’s 
analysis is that the increased incidence of the disease 
reported in this country is confined to hospitals at which < 
there is a tuberculosis dispensary. In view of Professor 
Passey's findings we do not wish to be regarded and - 
quoted as advocates of the belief that lung cancer is 
becoming more common, and we shall therefore be grateful 
if you will publish this qualification to vour reviewer's 


civilization, that for the purpose of comparison they con J 
hardly be so reliable as those which show the proportion 
of cancer suSsred by the same civilized nation for A 
sufficiently long period of its history. And what could 
better answer the purpose than those statistics, which 
have now been collected in our own country since the 
beginning of this century? During this- generation the 
progress in material, civilization has been so rapid that wc 
should be well within the mark in estimating that it is 
equal to that made during the previous one hundred 
years. The figures are. also not those of cancer in its 
early- stages, such as might show a spurious increase due 
to improvements in diagnosis, but of cancers in their most 
pronounced forms, so pronounced, indeed, as to have 
caused death. The increase, moreover, is not a trifle, 
easily to he argued away, hut is so considerable that it 
I am I points to the conclusion that during the last thirty -three 
imteA \ years oi owl ivAvwv,- v cwfiiafica carmex has almost 
doubled in frequency-, in spite of the many thousands 
of lives which have been saved by better methods ot 
treatment. 

I fully agree with my reviewer that we ought not to 
blame civilization for this appalling increase in cancer, 
but some fault in our own particular brand of civilization. 
In the last century civilization brought .with it a rising 
death rate from cholera, enteric fever, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases of insanitation. But these we now know 
were not directly due to civilization, but to faulty ways 
of living — to insanitation. And when civilization had ad- 
vanced a little further, and the -mistakes were corrected, 
the disorders due to them were either wiped out or are 
being wiped out. 

After the same fashion it may reasonably be assumed 
that cancer is not a disease either of normal old age or 
of normal civilization, but of some error which now accom- 
panies both oi these conditions. 

Doubtless I am running considerably' in advance of 
my subject when I venture to predict that the fault of 
civilization which is to cancer what insanitation was to 
cholera and enteric fever, is abnormal degeneration. The 
Victorian oncologists were of the opinion that cancer is 
essentially a disease of degeneration, and I suppose this 
view is still held. * But what the degenerating circum- 
stances are, how they act, and in what way they can be 
prevented — or, in other words, how further civilization 
will enable us to get rid of them—can hardly be entered 
into here. 

I must apologize to "Mr. Duncan Fitzwilliams for the 
much too didactic turn which this reply to his letter has 
taken. My excuse is that it is his own fault for it is 
provoked by the generous and kindly words in the openiim 
sentences of his letter. — I am, etc., - & 

Reading. June 4tb. HASTINGS Gilford. ' 


statement. — We are, etc,. 


M.iy M-t. 


G. Hadheud. 
Lawrence P. Garrod. 


do 


my best to answer Mr. Duncan 


Sir, —M ay I 

FitzwiUiams's very pertinent question in the ToumP 
of June 2nd (p. 1904)? j orient. 

Although it is true that wc have no reliable statistic 
of the extent to which primitive African or oth-r civilized 
communities suffer from r-iiwr r i he f cmiizca 

would satisfy ,„e stariTtieian evcn ii L ^ 

them. Differences in race in coin r ‘ ? obtam 

' m colour, m evolutionary 


Memorial to Dr. Haig Ferguson 

Snt’-Some friends of the late Dr. Haig Ferguson fee! 
that a proposal to have a permanent memorial to his. life 

-ind^ k S bt ' Vith 3 anCi ' SeDeral 

indeed, they believe, with an instant, glad, and even 

ST-taTST n0t ^ t0 ™ * “J 

<«« ifiif *p^3 -,S ! rs “” .«• 

The chivalrous courtesy and unvarying kindness «hown 

' Vhae raakinS , n i r- ! ,li eP } haan " Sti 


, . , *-■ '-uuimci fjL 

his patients and their families, w 


on for him the respect 
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and hoijour of the whole medical profession in Edinburgh 
and far beyond. And in another direction, less well 
known because of the essential modesty of the man, be 
has, as a wise and far-seeing philanthropist, influenced 
and helped many hundreds of needy girls at perhaps the 
most critical period of their lives. It is in this last 
characteristic that we see the possibility of founding 
such a memorial to Dr. Haig Ferguson as would be not 
only fitting and worthy, but would seem to be nearer to 
his heart than any other that could be projected. 

For over forty years Dr. Haig Ferguson identified himself 
with the fortunes and work of the Lauriston Home — a'hoine 


whole inguinal canal, so that it may be called direct. This 
accounts for eight of the failures. Of the remaining four, tV'O 
received an insufficient number of injections — that is, the 
technique was faulty — and one of the other failures I strongly 
suspect has adhesions near the 'neck ; the remaining ^ patient 
wrote, in answer to my inquiry a short while ago, -'that he 
has had a recurrence. on one side. ‘ 

. I therefore anticipate that by declining to treat cases 
of direct hernia, and those in which there is any suspicion 
whatever of adhesions near . the neck, I shall effect a very 
considerable improvement in my percentage of cures in 
the future. — I am, etc.. 


for unmarried mothers (first cases) where both pre-natal 
and post-natal care are provided, and where also, apart 
from those medical necessities, a refuge is afforded to those 
who are- often in the extreme of misery', all the more 
intolerable in that it is mental rather than physical. The 
Lauriston Home is lineally descended from the St. Luke’s 
Home which the late Sir John Halliday Croom founded 
some forty.-five or fifty years ago. For the last thirty years 
at least Dr. Haig Ferguson was its moving spirit, and 
was in constant and intimate association with its work 
up to the time of his death. It may be said that of the 
many philanthropic activities with which his name was 
associated there was none which he had so completely 
at heart. The institution has a somewhat precarious 
existence, being entirely dependent upon the slender 
payments of the inmates, along with such subscriptions 
as a rather restricted circle of friends contribute ; those 
last, being mainly ‘due to the personal influence of Dr. 
Haig Ferguson, will now tend to cease. 

If a sum of £5,000 could be raised the home could be 
placed on a lasting and permanent basis, and, as the 
“ Haig "Ferguson Memorial Horae, 1 -' would perpetuate the 
memory of a great and good man, while at the same time 
affording shelter to that class of unfortunate inarticulate 
people which was ever the object of bis understanding and 
pitying -solicitude: We commend this appeal to the 
personal and ge'nerous consideration of your readers in 
the belief that they will welcome the opportunity. Dona-" 
tions should be sent to R. H. Wallace Williamson, Esq., 
C.A., 37, Melville Street, Edinburgh. — We are, etc., 

R. W. Johnstone, 

j ' Chairman. 

A. E. Laurie, 

- - Vice-Chairman 

- - Alison Richaruson, 

Muriel A. Nimmo Smith, 

Joint Hon. Secretaries. 

F. C. Nimmo Smith, 

Edinburgh, May Slst. Appeal Secretary. 


Strangulated Hernia 

S IR , — Mr. Wood Power (May 26th, p. 964) pertinently 
asks in what percentage of cases I can carry out the injec- 
tion treatment of-hernia, and what are the percentages 
of cures and failures. Any oblique inguinal hernia that is 
completely reducible is suitable for this method of treat- 
ment. Size is no contraindication. 

The results of cases where treatment has been completed 
are as follows: Total, 57 — cured, 44 ; failures, 12 ; untraced, I. 
This gives a percentage of cure of 77, but it must be taken 
into account that of my twelve failures four were direct 
hernias, and in one of these the bladder was incorporated in 
the neck of the sac ; in two cases there were adhesions near 
the neck of the sac preventing complete reduction, as proved 
by subsequent events ; one patient had had many previous 
operations, and his abdominal musculature was not good (how- 
ever, he feels that bis condition is considerably improved); 
in one case there was an enormous recurrence after an opera- 
tion, and the neck of the sac was practically as wide as the 


London, w.i, June 3rd. St. George B. Delisle Gray. ' 


Criticism of Anlc-nalal Work 

Sir. — T hough I am but a general practitioner I feel 
that the substance "of the lecture entitled “A Criticisrn 
of Ante-natal Work " (May 19th) ought not to go un- 
criticized, for the impression which it .leaves on one’s 
mind is that it vastly overstresses the dangers of induc- 
tion, without due regard to its advantages. 

In dealing with the question of induction, and of its 
safety or otherwise, surely one must take into considera- 
tion the stage at which it is performed. -Though there 
can be no doubt that at the thirty-second week there must 
be danger to the child, I believe that induction at a 
fortnight, three weeks, or occasionally a month before 
term often makes all the difference between a long second 
stage with instrumental delivery and a reasonably safe 
normal labour. This I have done fairly often, ' and 
I think my figures support this statement, for it is 
common knowledge that the foetus is capable of growing 
disconcertingly during the last few weeks. Moreover, 
I have so far found that infants thus induced seem to 
progress as well as any others, at any rate while in 
hospital ; and my opinion is that, provided the foetus 
“ feels " a five- or six-pounder, there is little danger so 
far as prematurity is concerned. 

I have under my care a small lying-in hospital where, 
during the last three years, we have had 777 cases — 499 o£ 
which were primiparae and 278 multiparae. At this 
hospital I superintend and perform ante-natal work and 
any inductions I think fit, and in cases of difficulty 
during labour or the puerperium am called upon. Thus, 
it is seen that there is continuity of treatment from start 
to finish. Of these 777 cases I have induced 127, twenty- 
nine of which had bougies inserted, the remainder having 
quinine ; 109 were induced for " disproportion,” post- 
maturity, or similar reason ; ten for albuminuria ; and 
eight for breech presentation. 

This must seem an appalling proportion, but in these 
inductions there were only six stillbirths, of which five 
were probably due to causes other than induction. Two 
were forceps cases and one was post-mature; these made 
me wish I had induced earlier. One was a breech presenta- 
tion with albuminuria, and yet another had albuminuria. 
There were, then, at the most, two in which induction 
could possibly be considered the causal factor. In only 
one of the bougie inductions was there any pyrexia, and 
that only the most transient. I feel that no criticism o' 
the stillbirth rate in induction cases is fair unless it is 
compared with a parallel series of forceps cases, for 
surely one of the objects is to transform a potential 
instrumental labour into a normal one. 

Of these 777 cases there were only twenty-seven forefps 
cases, which I am convinced is a lower rate than that 
which usually pertains, and I am sure that the lug 
induction rate has saved many -an instruments a * 

It is, moreover, instructive to see .that j 

twenty-seven forceps cases there were six stillbirtns, . - 

I feel sure that the dangers to the child are in - 
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greater from the use of forceps than from i^uction-Et 
alone the dangers to the mother. In rega , um 

presentations, should the foetus not be jtersua t 
my policy is to observe its growth, and tf m tn doubt 
about the size of the head then to induce. Tiu *' , ’ 

is better' than the use of force under an a . naes *^ . 
I must admit that compared with the lecturer s steteto 
my -figures ate small indeed, but they do represent one s 
personal work and experience, and I hope may be of some 
help in this difficult problem. — I am, etc., 

c. Vifont Brows:, 

Manchester, May 25th. MB., Ch.B. 


Osteopathy 

Sir.— Dr. Dorothv Wood's letter (June 2nd, p. 1009) 
'greatly interested me. She describes understanding^- the 
underlying pathology on which osteopathy is based. 

- “ Spinal displacements . . . are, in the main, static j 
fixations of articulations which have been carried beyond 
the normal range of movement, and held in abnormal 
positions by the sustained unequal tension of ligaments, . 
muscles, and surrounding soft tissues.” Further on she 
states: “Owing to the highly cultivated tactile sense, 
which can only be developed by years of special training, 
the osteopath is able to detect these fine deviations from 
the normal, vertebral or otherwise, which are usually not 
apparent to the surgeon.-” 

It is her assertion of this very- highly developed tech- 
nique of spinal manipulation, only possessed by the 
initiated, which arrested by attention, for not long ago 
one of my patients was treated by. an osteopath for twenty- 
weeks, and as I was anxious to know what the treatment 
consisted of I questioned and cross-questioned the lady 
■it some length. One of course does not always believe 
the stories of patients, but in this particular case I believe 
the story to be true. The osteopath she consulted was 
the genuine article from the Middle West — not a mere 
native imitator of occidental healing. 

The procedure was as follows. The patient stripped to 
the waist in an ante-room, and then was ushered into 
the presence of the osteopath, who ” rubbed ” her spine 
for about a quarter of an hour (of course this " rubbing ” 
— the patient’s own words — may be the manipulation of 
the spine by the highly cultivated tactile sense of the 
osteopath!. After the “ rubbing ” was over she was sent 
into another room, still stripped, and was exposed for 
another fifteen minutes to the rays of a violet lamp 
She then dressed, deposited her guinea, and left, to return 
wtek by week. As she did not seem to make much 
progress the osteopath applied tonsil suction (evidently 
the osteopath was trying to see if draining the tonsils 
would produce more effective results). 

Her friends who had recommended the osteopath 
inquired as to her progress. She replied that she was 
no better. " Wait until he gets on your back,” was their 
assurance. At the next visit he got on her back. She 
lay on a couch face downwards, and the osteopath got 
astride of the patient and pressed firmlv with both hands 
on the lumbar vertebrae, causing considerable pain 
After this experience of the " highly cultivated tactile 

;,u ” ?,u ' tUd n °f return. She is still alive and well— 

an osteopathic cure! — I am. etc., 

3 rd. J. S. M.vxsox. 

Sir. -Dr. Dorothy Wood, in her reply to Mr. Bankart's 
art, tie on osteopathy, makes some alarming statements' 
In regard to the spinal ” displacements ” to whfch "he 
ntux may- 1 ask lier why these cannot be demonstn*«i 
radio, ogicaUy? How docs she defend the common prattle-, 
of a patient attending an osteopath regularly once a week 


to have a ” bone put back in the spine ' ? Such patten „ 
abound at. orthopaedic hospitals-after they hate : bee.. 
relieved of their money, but not of their disability. 1 
Dr. Wood wishes, I can easily give her ample proof of lit 

above statement. ' . T . „ __ 

Allow me to, mention just -three cases I have -e.n 
during the last few days which disprove Dr. Wood s con- 
tention ■ that osteopathic principles are based on . sound 
pathology. 

- 1 . Internal derangement of the knee-jcint. ' "Bone put 

back " bv osteopath,, who advised the patient that he must 
“avoid getting water on the knee.” Result — the knee-joint 
again became .deranged on the homeward journey. Osteopath 
refused to see him. 

2. Typical chronic tenosynovitis of the flexor tendons o. 
wrist. * “ Bone put back.” with no relief of symptoms. 

- 3 . Tuberculous shoulder- joint, with cold abicvss on the arm. 
Manipulated by osteopath. 

As regards the so-called ” highly cultivated tactile 
[ sense ” which osteopaths possess and surgeons do not. 
this is surely a doubtiul advantage when it leads them 
so often to. find displacements which are not present and 
to overlook such diseases as tuberculosis and cancer which 
are. — I am, etc.. 

Hove. Sussex, June 4th. - J- JI - Turner. F-R.C.S. 


The Medical Charities 1 

Sir, — I hope that Dr. Arnold Gregory's letter (May 
26th, p. 962) on the matter of the medical charities will bj 
read by alt members of the Association ; it sums up the 
present situation, and gives some indication as to what is 
required to improve the state of affairs. 

A letter such as Dr. Gregory’s should be quite unneces- 
sary ; special charity- weeks should be unnecessary ; all 
the usual methods we now employ- to gather together a 
few pounds for the charities should be unnecessary. It 
should be the wish and duty oi every- man and woman in 
the profession to impose a tax on his own earnings so that 
he may subscribe towards , the relief of his colleagues or 
his late colleagues’ dependants. There must be very- few 
practising- men who cannot afford to make at least one . 
donation to the funds of the charities ; many of these 
could well afford a small annual subscription. I. feel that 
we should now aim at making a levy on the members 
of the profession in order fo raise the capital sum men- 
tioned by Dr. Gregory: 50,000 practitioners of medicine 
ought to be abb to give one guinea each towards this 
sum. In addition, a similar sum ought to be raised even- 
year by annual subscription. A levy and compuisorv 
subscription should cause no hardship' at all, and would 
render quite unnecessary all the -special functions and ah 
the campaignings of the various organizations at present in 
the field (all clamouring for subscriptions, all overlapping 
m their appeals, all quite inadequately supported; . 

- e fP erience 05 charities secretaries in most Dlvis-'on' 
is that letter and personal canvass will produce nothin? 
further . the average medical man seems to be sorne- 
what apathetic and unconcerned when the matter of 
chanties crops up. More than once I have been told 
by- a practitioner that no man ought to be ” so down and 
out tha, he cannot make provision for his family - b- 
berause he himself is ” too hard up " I have not su“- 
ceeded m extracting a subscription. However, until the 


ideal can be attained, 

the lines suggested by Dr. Gregory. 


I would suggest that 


Oh-,ri* r * t0tTards constitution of the 
C ^ n ' les Coram,tt «- the Association. There 
OU ht ro be more direct representation, of the Divisional 
Charges secretaries (who are the fellows who do t£ 
donkey - wo, r): this committee should co-opt representa- 
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tives from all the charities, and also any hard-working men 
and women whose services may be useful. The next step 
should be the organization, by the committee, -of a con- 
ference of all B.M.A. charities secretaries, local Royal 
Medical Benevolent Fund secretaries, Epsom College 
local secretaries, Ladies' Guild secretaries, and so on. At 
this conference the whole matter of medical benevolence 
could be reviewed, a committee formed to draw up a new 
scheme, and a general stimulus given to the profession 
to look to its dependants. 

X would suggest that as the Annual Meeting of the 
B.M.A. will not be held in England in 1935 it 
would be very convenient to have the first conference of 
charities secretaries next year. If the conference is to 
do any good work it must be unhampered by other 
business: we want no more fiascos' like that at the East- 
bourne Meeting in 1931. — I am, etc., 

Raymond H. Robinson, 

Charities Secretary, Torquay Division. B.M.A. ; 

Local Secretary, Epsom College; 

Torquay, May 2Sth. - 


Scottish Medical Golfing' Society 
Sir, — -Will you kindly grant us space in your columns 
to announce the birth of the Scottish Medical, Golfing 
Society. On April 30th, 1934, a meeting was held at the' 
Langham Hotel for the purpose of giving concrete form to 
a common desire that Scottish members of the medical 
profession in the London area should meet occasionally 
throughout each year, for the express purpose of vying 
with one another in propelling the golf ball from tee to 
hole, according to the rules of golf. The various offices 
were created, and the following were filled : 


from the air or the clothing, or whether the gum plus 
the oil gives the relief. At-any rate, the infusion, works, 
and as a help in these miserable cases' of- prurigo it is 
worth a trial. I used the fresh plant, but a herbalist, 
writing to me, indicates that the dried plant is- also 
useful. This is the best time to gather it— when- in 
bloom and full of juice. — I am, etc.,- 
Appledore, Kent, June 3rd. E* XV ILLIAM CoCK. 


Tests for Drunkenness 
Sir, — A fter all these years of doubt it is indeed a relief 
to find that medical men, especially police surgeons, have 
had removed from their minds, by a recent decision, the 
anxiety invariably caused by a police call to a case' of 
" Drunk in charge of a car.” I admit it has taken much 
time and thought to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Cases are apparently now divided into two groups: (1) 
the one in which the person implicated declines to be 
examined, and, the act Of forcible examination' being a 
trespass vetoing any test, the solicitor is in the happy 
position of demanding ah acquittal on the ground that 
no tests were employed ; (2) the other in which the fact 
that the- implicated person asked for an examination is 
to be accepted as a clear proof that he is sober . All most 
satisfactory to the accused and ,to the medical man. — 
I am, etc., • ... 

June 4th. - . J- p - Police Surgeon. 


(Dtuhmrn 


■President . — Bertram Shires. 

Vice-Presidents .— Sir Ashley Mackintosh (Aberdeen), Sir 
Robert Muir (Glasgow). Professor Musgrove (St. Andrews), 
and Sir Hamid Stiles (Edinburgh). 

Honorary Treasurer , — Bruce Williamson. 

Honorary Secretaries . — Norman Fleming and Burton Yule. 

Councillors. — A. Landale Clark, A. K. Forbes, D. McKenzie, 
D. J. MacMyn, J. W. Skelley, and L. E. Barrington Ward. 

An entrance fee of one guinea and an annual subscription 
of one guinea will be due from all members of the society, 
the subscription being paid by a standing banker’s order 
so long as membership of the society is held. Doctors who 
are interested are requested to apply for membership to 
the undersigned, stating their qualifications for the above 
society, also club and handicap.-: X am, etc., 

92 . Harley Street, W.l. June 2 nd. NWUU* 


Poisoning by Ground Ivy 
Sin —The plant I referred to is the ” ground ivy " 
of all our herbals and botany books going back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It is a labiate and not a 
Hedera. The ordinary Hedera climbing ivy often has a 
creeping ground habit.’ In some respects it is a remarkable 
plant. When grown on a tall -wall the upper part takes 
on quite a different appearance from that of the lower. 
The late Harrison Weir. the artist, showed me a stout- 
looking shrub in his garden. When I asked him what 
it was, he replied, " Ivy off the wall. He had cut 
down the upper three or four feet from the main stem 
and planted it It took, and grew into a big bush 
Common “ wall ” ivy is not poisonous, as sheep will 
eat it freelv, and walls when covered by the plant have 
to be fenced to keep them off. I have made inquiries 
as to what “ ground ” ivy contains in a pharmaceutical 
wav Beyond an 'aromatic oil of no great strength, the 
answer is’ " Practically nothing.” I wonder if the in- 
fusion contains a suSicie ncy of gum to protect the skin 


E. E. BOWDEN, M.K.C.S., L.S.A, 

Consulting Surgeon, Warrington Infirmary- 
On Sunday, June 3rd, Warrington lost her oldest practi- 
tioner by the death of Dr. E. E. Bowden. He had been 
in poor health since last autumn, and was confined to bed 
for the last five months. He was born at Patricroft, near 
Manchester, on September 9th, 1862, and had been asso- 
ciated with Warrington for forty-seven years. He was 
appointed junior houseu-surgeon at the Warrington Infir- 
mary immediately after qualifying as M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. 
in 1887, and continued in residence there as senior for 
nine vears. ’ He commenced in general practice at 
Warrington in 1896, and held numerous appointments: 
Post Office, factor}' surgeon, medical officer to the 
Training College until its removal to Liverpool, police 
surgeon, and surgeon to the Warrington Infirmary for 
twenty-five years, retiring in 1922, when he was presented 
with a testimonial from the board- of management. During 
the war he was chairman of the Recruiting Medical Board, 
and acting D.C.M.S. of the Ministry- of National Service 
and Ministry of Pensions. He was also medical referee 
for the Warrington, Leigh, Altrincham, and Wilroslow 
county courts. 

Dr. Bowden joined the British Medical Association in 
1SSS. He was a member of the Manchester Pathological 
Society, the Royal Institute of Public Health, and the 
Society” of Members of the Royal College of Surgeons. He 
was chairman and secretary of the old Warrington Medico- 
Ethical Society, now defunct. He was the first chairman 
of the Warrington Panel Committee, and also chairman 
of the Warrington Division of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, to which be was always loyal. This record shows 
that he had a variety of interests associated with lilc 
practice of medicine, and all his work was accurate, pains 
taking, and thorough, and much appreciated by 1 0 
higher authorities whom he served. Behind a stem n»^ 
somewhat brusque manner he hid a kindly and syrup* 
thetic heart, and his familiar figure will long be miss. 
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in the homes and numerous factories and wor ' P 
Warrington. He leaves a widow and two sons, o 
whom is a member of the medical profession. ^ ^ 


The uite Br, William: B. Paterson 

Sir James Barr writes: I am very sorry to lea: m of the 
death of Dr. W. B. Paterson from the esceUent i obituary 
notice bv Br. Robert Coope in the Journal of June dno 
I owed 'many obligations, professional and personal, to 
Dr. Paterson', whom I always held m the highest esteem, 
and patients might trust their lives with confidence to 
him. I have a lively recollection of one night when 
getting off a tram-caf the driver failed to stop and my 
right humerus was dragged out of its. socket. I was 
assisted home. A surgical colleague was telephoned tor 
but he was at an operation and could not come for at 
least half an hour. A practitioner friend was obtained, 
but he had no anaesthetic. He laid me on the floor, 
and with his foot in my axilla he pulled for a considerable 
time, but, contrary to my expressed wish, he gave up 
the Jo is as fropeiVsr -and lassn? ;Sar -rhJrwsifrvsa I 

told my wife that I could not lie in agony till his return 
and asked her to ring up Paterson and tell him to bring 
chloroform with Rim. He arrived almost immediately 
fully armed and I asked him to put me under chloroform 
and keep me deeply under till the dislocation was reduced. 
I woke up comfortably in bed. The following day the 
surgeon and my other friends insisted on giving me a 
dose of tetanus antitoxin. My recovery- from the accident 
took about six months. I very much regret that I did 
not hear of Paterson's illness when I was in Liverpool 
about nine months ago. The medical mortality in 
Liverpool of late has been somewhat appalling, and I 
am now very sorry to find Paterson added to the list. 
I wish to extend my- sincere sympathy to Mrs. Paterson. 


Dr. John Myles of Dolgelley was bora in Limerick in 
1855, and received his medical education at Trinity- 
College, Dublin. Before this he had spent many years 
in Australia and New Zealand, and served in the New 
Zealand Artillery in the second Maori War. He graduated 
M B., B.Ch. Dublin in 1SS9, and obtained the P.R.C.S.f. 
in the same year. In 1994 he proceeded M.D. After 
graduation he returned to New Zealand, engaged in 
private practice at Kumara. and was appointed medical 
superintendent of the Ross arid Kumara hospitals. Five 
years later he came to England, living in Ciapham, even- 
tually removing to Dolgelley, where he had practised for 
twenty-seven years. At the outbreak of the Great War, 
although over military age, he obtained a commission 
as Captain R.A.M.C., and was medical officer to the 
Gicrynwch Auxiliary War Hospital. Dr. Myles took an 
active part in the formation of the Dolgelley branch of the 
British Legion, and in recognition of his sen-ices in thi= 
connexion was awarded the gold badge of the Lemon 
He had been a member of the British Medical Association 
Since 1897. A great athlete in his vouth— he was an 
Irish Rugby international in 1S75, and at about the same 
time was in the crew- at Henley which won the Ladies' 
Hate— he earned with him through his life a zest for 
active pursuits and a great love for his fellow men Wid- 
in his reading as in his travels, he was a man of broad 
outlook and a welcome member of manv social organiza- 
tums His geniality and exceptional talent for makin- 
friends endeared bun to his colleagues and patients and 
at hi- funeral Dolgelley Parish Church was crowded’ with 


Medico-Legal 

BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEN DOCTORS 

This is the first of a series of articles, contributed by a legal 
correspondent, on some practical aspects of business trans 
actions between medical practitioners. 

General Considerations 

When a doctor buys or sells a practice, or. takes a 
partner, an assistant,, or a locumtenent, or enters the 
employment of another as an assistant or locumtenent, he 
Creates, whether he realizes it or not, a legal relationship 
Which is bound by legal rules. Unfortunately, the expert- 
fcnee of the large defence societies, of the British Medical 
Association, and of those solicitors and agents who- are 
accustomed to these transactions shows that doctors are 
lamentably careless in their dealings with one another. 
Men who take the most scrupulous care of their patients 
may display in their business relationships an indifference 
Which if carried into ffiefr professional life -ivauid quick) y 
expose them to a charge of manslaughter. The reason for 
this widespread failing may be a large generosity of mind, 
which assumes that other persons are honest and .will 
carry out their intentions and obligations loyally, and 
which cannot see the necessity for legal compulsion. It 
may be a preoccupation with the needs of sick bodies 
and minds, and an impatience with intellectual abstrac- 
tions which seem to have no practical value. But the 
fact remains that solicitors who specialize in medico-legal 
work are constantly being called in to unravel the com- 
plicated and acrimonious problems that arise when two 
or more medical men, in addition possibly to a number 
of lay relatives, have involved themselves in a financial 
and professional relationship of vital importance to all 
concerned, have based years of their working lives and 
hundreds of pounds of their savings on it, arid then, when 
the situation is transformed by a quarrel Or a death, find 
that their intentions have never been clearly stated and 
agreed, and that they all hold completely different and 
antagonistic views about the rights and duties of each 
party to the arrangement.- - 

The purpose of this -paper is therefore twofold: fo 
persuade the medical practitioner how important it is to 
conduct his business relationships with his fellows in 
the proper legal way, and to show him something of the 
law governing these relationships. It is impossible -to 
avoid giving a certain amount of general advice as -dis- 
tinguished from legal information, but this tendency has 
been resisted as faT as has been practicable. The material 
is not by any means original. Tor practically all of it 
the author is indebted to the classical, textbook of Barnard 


The following well-known foreign medical men hav- 
rm-m y died- Dr. Christian- Zosllep. r ” . ^ 
•Tiuenitiilc.lv and IncterioW- at the Y-d-rie c . 7 


ItirttU rty 

NWe'ri- ” ni ' , P £ lfcs '*’ r Aitrm-R HCbner, dfr^tor 

* c Clmic «i{ Bonn, n ccii -- 


Minister of Health 

rofosor Author Rr-nvee ,?.v 0 <^i 


and Stocker, the earlier chapters' of The Conduct of 
Medical Practice , various articles' and letters that have 
appeared from time to time in the British Medical Journal 
and the Lancet, and^ the more recent annual reports of 
two gre&L professional defence societies. 

The chief business relationships between doctors are 
those or partnership; c f a principal with his assistant or 
locumtenent, and of a doctor selling his practice -with the 
doc or who buys it. These -relationships have several 
features m common. -He fi-ho buys part of a practice is 
P^kaser and a prospective partner, so his 
relationship witn i die vendor— the technical term fori a 
part., who is sehmg something—,'; a double one A 
doc -or sometimes becomes an assistant with a view 
becommg a partner later on ; or under terms, such 
wK r 1 ^“" r v- in tbE Pr ° fits irt Edition to his Ea ] an - 

a di “ tQ from that 

_f a partner. A locumter.ent’s position is much like that 


a view to 
as 


of an assistant, but 


much provision for the future. 


as it is transitory it does not involve 
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Intangible Assets 

Business relationships between doctors, and indeed 
between other professional persons, have one notable 
feature which distinguishes them - from those between 
commercial or financial persons. A commercial or financial 
business usually involves a good deal of tangible property, 
such as land, buildings, or money. A medical practice 
rarely has any property attached to it, but consists almost 
entirely of the intangible factor known as goodwill — 
that is, the readiness, of patients to consult the owner 
of the practice. The value of a practice is the value of 
its goodwill, an important ingredient of which is the 
number of patients and the size of the fees they pay. 
For this reason a doctor who buys a practice or a share 
in one can never know, despite the most skilled and 
careful investigation, quite what he is getting. The pur- 
chase price is calculated on the gross receipts, but the 
real value of the practice will depend to an overwhelm- 
ing extent on subtle factors like the completeness of the 
introduction, the willingness of patients to transfer to a 
stranger, and the extent to which they like the new- 
comer personally. Similarly, the value of a share will 
depend largely on the manner in which the established 
partner behaves after the agreement is signed and joint 
work is started : whether he is loyal or obstructive ; 
whether he works or slacks. A former owner or assistant 
who sets up practice in the neighbourhood may draw of! 
a large number of the patients and reduce the value of the 
goodwill disastrously. 

The only tangible property included in the practice wilt, 
as a rule, be a few medical stores and some stationery, 
for if a house or surgery goes with the practice it 
is usually much more convenient to transfer the legal 
interest in it by a separate transaction with separate 
documents. A new practice is therefore as intangible 
and abstract a chattel as it is possible to buy, sell, or 
share. It is practically true to say that the purchaser 
takes, and the vendor sells, a potential interest in a 
number of psychological complexes belonging to various 
persons domiciled in the neighbourhood who are not con- 
cerned in the contract. The essentially abstract nature 
of a practice, considered as a valuable thing, dominates 
all business transactions connected with it. The one 
question that is ever present may be put'thus: "What 
effect is this change, this conduct, going to have upon 
the feelings of the patients? ’* 

The law, though no stranger to the concept of goodwill, 
is not very closely adapted to business relationships 
between medical men. It is chiefly framed for com- 
mercial partnerships and agency and the transfer of 
tangible property, and its concepts are sometimes difficult 
to apply to professional transactions. For instance, when 
a partner dies, his executors cannot claim anything for 
his estate in respect of his share of the goodwill. It is 
not legally a partnership asset for purposes of valuation, 
although the firm may own nothing else. It is practi- 
cally impossible to confine within legally intelligible pro- 
positions the subtle mental factors which are so vitally 
important in medical relationships. The capacity of the 
law and legal agreements to control these transactions is 
much less than in commercial relationships, and their 
success depends far more on the personal and professional 
integrity of the parties. 


Importance of a Legal Agreement 

Nevertheless, the fact thtt the scope of the law is 
especially limited in medical relationships does not make 
the law any less important within that scope, but rather 
more. Medical men are always tempted, and very often 
succumb to the temptation, to say: " We are both men 
of honour and know what we want ; why should we bind 
ourselves with a legal agreement? Surely we can each 
trust the other to do his duty without this compulsion. 
Why should we pay a lawyer a fee to type out in com- 
plicated language what we can express simply? ” Some 
doctors put nothing in .writing at all ; a few others, with 


more sense, put their bargain in ■ writing and exchange 
j signed copies. Both groups, however, are risking grave 
trouble, for many reasons. The first and most obvious 
risk is that one or both will turn out deliberately dis- 
honest. The second is that, with the best intentions in 
the world, they will disagree on what they really meant. 
If the bargain has never been put into writing, this 
development is not only probable but almost certain. - 
Even if the terms have been written down, there is ample 
room for difference on their interpretation. - 

The third risk is that one of the parties will die and 
that his personal representatives, inquiring into his interest 
in the practice, will find absolutely no. record of its 
limitations. When, a disagreement of this kind develops 
there is often nothing to be done hut to call in a lawyer 
with experience in medical relationships to sort it out. 
Contracts for the transfer of a practice. for partnership cr 
for assistants hip are valid even though .they are not 
expressed in writing. A contract exists, but its terms can 
only be deduced from the conflicting evidence of the 
parties, one of whom may be dead, and of persons who 
may have been in close enough contact with • them to 
know what they intended ; and from the behaviour of 
the parties — the way in which they carried on the business. 
Even when the parties are friendly and anxious to reach 
a settlement, this process is tedious and unsatisfactory ; 
when they are hostile it may involve a lawsuit in the 
Chancery Division costing hundreds of pounds. In any 
event the whole trouble could have been avoided alto- 
gether by consulting an experienced solicitor before 
entering into the relationship and having the bargain 
expressed in proper legal form, which, whatever the con- 
tracting parties may forget or misunderstand afterwards, 
will always convey a definite and unequivocal meaning 
to a lawyer. 

The following is a typical example, reported by a 
defence society, of the evil consequences of neglecting to 
have a legal agreement drawn up. 

Two doctors fell out over an agreement to transfer a 
practice on the Continent. The question at-issue was whether 
a definite contract had been made. As both parties had 
approved the terms but the agreement had' not been signed, 
various legal difficulties were introduced.- Fortunately both 
were members of the same defence society, and the dispute 
was settled by the society's solicitors, but the practitioners 
would have saved themselves and their society much trouble 
■ if they had employed the solicitors to keep them from making 
a muddle instead of to get them out o£ it. 

Moreover, this work should always be entrusted to a 
firm with special medical experience. With great respect 
to the members of an admirable and indispensable profes- 
sion, not all, and probably not many, solicitors are so 
familiar with medical practice and partnership as to be 
able to draw up an agreement which will avoid the many 
traps which lie open to the stranger. 


In the annual report of the Paddington Houses Asso- 
ciation Ltd. it is stated that during last winter cooking 
demonstrations were arranged for the tenants of houses 
belonging to that body. These were based to some ektent 
on the report of the British Medical Association on the 
necessary minimum weekly expenditure on food per 
family, and weekly menus were drawn up in accordance 
with it. It was found that this standard of nutrition 
was above what could be afforded by many in one of the 
areas. The material for use in these classes was obtained 
from local shops. Emphasis is laid on the economies 
resulting from the wise use of gas in cookery and the 
planning of meals days ahead, as well as on the value of 
milk and cheese for children. The Paddington Houses 
Association now owns eighty-five houses, all free of 
mortgages. It houses 322 families, comprising about 
1,3G5 persons. Owing to shortage of cheap accommoda- 
tion in the vicinity it is still compelled to allow a !jjmS er 
number of persons per room than is desirable. 0°; e 
co-operation is maintained with the borough council m 
its work against overcrowding. • ' 
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Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

U a congregation held on June 2nd the degree of Doctor of 
dedicine (D.M.) was conferred on Iv. 


Iv. N.' Irvine. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF IREL ^° 

At the monthly meeting. held on June st a p r . 

adopted in silence expressing regret at the death or 
John Hugh Robert Glenn, n Eellou oi the CrfR j ^ of 

JS, “ S J ”~U, *. B. Bringle. 

and T. F. M. Woods. . 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Dr. G. R. Cameron and Dr. L. P. Garrod have been assigned 
(n the Facultv of Medicine. - , 

Mr. N. J. Ainsworth. M.R.C.S., L.D.S., has been « 

as a teacher of dental surgerv at the Royal Dental Hospital 
of London, School of Dental Surgery, and assigned to tnc 
Faculty of Medicine. 

Professor H. S. Raper, D.Sc., M.B.. F.R.S., has 
appointed as an additional external examiner on 
of Examiners for the Diploma in Biology in 1934. 

The Regulations for the Academic Post-Graduate Diploma 
in Medical Radiology {Red Book, 4533-4} have been amended 
as follows: (1) By the addition of the following after the 
seventh paragraph on page 497: 

" Students who have passed the B.Sc. (Special) Examination in 
I Iivsics as Internal Students of this University will be exempted 
from the course of study and examination for Part 1 of the Diploma. 


Tlie Services 


been 
the Board 


“ Student* who have passed the B.Sc. (General) Examination in 
physics or the B Sc. (Special) Examination with Physics as their 
subsidiary subject as Internal Students of this University will be 
exempted from the course of study for Part I of the Diploma-* 

(2) I?y the deletion of the tenth, eleventh, and thirteenth 
paragraphs on pages 497-S and the substitution therefor of 
the following: 

“ Part I of the Examination will be held twice in each year, 
beginning on the Tuesday following the third Monday in March 
and on die first Monday in December. 

“ Part It of the Examination will be held twice in each year, 
beginning on the third Monday in June and on the second Monday 
m beccmbcr. 

" Even* student entering for either or both parts of the Exam- 
ine tmn must apply to the Academic Pegrisbnr for an entry form 
and a certificate of course of study, which must be returned duly 
filled m and attested in accordance with the General Regulations 
as to Approved Courses of Study, together with the proper fee* 
tint later than February 8th for the March Examination, April Sth 
h*r the June Examination, or November 8th for the December 
Examination. 

The following appointments have been made: Professor 
G E Cask, F.K.C.S., and Mr. H. L. Eason, M.S., F.K.C.S., 
as Governors of the British Post-Graduate Medical School *, 
Sir Cooper Perry. M.D., as representative on the governing 
bodits of the National Training College of Domestic Subjects 
ami the Battersea Polytechnic ; and Dr. H. G. Ccok, FJR.C.S. 
(reappointed), to act as representative on the Court of 
Governors of the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire for a further period of five years as from 
October. 

\ppluations for the William Julius Mickle Fellowship must 
Iv sent m bv October 1st The Fellowship is of the value 
ot at least £200, and is awarded annually by the Senate 
tu the man or woman who, being resident in Eondon and a 
graduate of the University, has in its opinion done most 
to advance medical art or science within the preceding five 
vears. and has therein shown conspicuous merit. Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the Academic 
lhgistmr. 

Provided there is a candidate of sufficient merit, a Paul 
Philip UctiVmgcr Prize of £*10 will be awarded on December 
dal far the best essay embodying the result of some research 
work on a medical subject earned out bv the candidates, who 
must Ik- matncuhtul students who. on June 1st preceding the 
award, wen* studying m one of the schools of the University 
m the Facultv of Medicine, or graduates of the University 
who un the same date were of not more than five years* 
M Hiding (mm the taking of the first degree, and are or were 
Mud* nts 4*1 such school. Essays must reach the University 
iw October Ft and regulations far the award of the 
M..\ U obtained from the Academic Registrar . 


DEPUTY DIKECTOK'GENER.AU , A.M.S. 

The War Office announces that Colonel W. P- Mac Arthur, 
DSO OBE M.D., F.R.C.P.I., Honorary Physician to 
the IviAg, who is at present consulting physician to the Anny 
and professor of tropical medicine at the iJRoyal Army Medical 
College, has been appointed Deputy Director-Genera-, Army 
Medical Services, the War Office, with- effect from September 
16th, in succession to Colonel F. D. G. Howell, D.S.O., AU ,, 
Honorary' Surgeon to the King, who, on completion of ms 
temporary- tenure of the appointment, will proceed to India 
to take up the appointment of Deputy Director of Medical 
Sen-ices at Army Headquarters, which will become vacant 
on December 26th. Colonel MacArthur will be succeeded as 
consulting physician to the Army and professor of tropical 
medicine at the Royal Army Medical College by Lieut.-Colonel 
J. Heatlv-Spencer, O.B.E., M.D., R.A.M.C. 


LE1SHMAN PRIZE 

Major E. McKibbin, R.A.M.C., has been awarded the 
Leishman Prize for the year 1933. consisting of a silver medal 
and a sum of £30, for his work in the interests of military 
hygiene. This prize is awarded annually for the best piece 
of work in any branch of medicine, surgery, or allied sciences, 
or in connexion with the general duties of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, by an officer of the R.A.M.C. or Army Dental 
Corps, or by an officer removed from either of these corps 
but still on the active list. 


NORTH PERSIAN FORCES .MEMORIAL MEDAL 
Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander S. G. Rainsford. Royal 
Navy, has been awarded the North Persian Forces Memorial 
Medal for the year 1933 for his paper on “ Laboratory 
Methods of Diagnosis of Brucella Infections ” published in 
the Journal of the Royal Naval Medical Service. January, 
4933. This is awarded annually lor the best paper on tropical 
medicine or hygiene published in any journal during the 
preceding twelve months by a medical officer, of under twelve 
years’ service, of the Royal Navy, Royal Army Medical 
Corps, Royal Air Force, Indian Medical "Service, "or of the 
Colonial Medical Service, provided the -Memorial Committee 
considers that any of the papers published has attained a 
standard of merit justifying an award. 
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DEATHS IN THE SERVICES 

Colonel Robert Blood late R.A.M.C., of Kingstown, Countv 

Pori i'c.m ° n A , pT 2 i d ’ a fV ,] s7 - He w»s bom on March 
10th, IS4/, was educated at Queen’s Coile°e G-ilwie- 

graduate! °MD ^ h v C °} l, « e ol Surgeons, Dublin,' and 

graduated -'I D. and M.Ch. m the long-defunct Oue'-n’s 
Laivcrs.ty of Ireland in IS7I. Entering the Armv as ^ 

t % sc- 
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examination 
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Dublin, and in' U,e" oUh^Rov-ri Cohe-e^oV 

commander Vn "t ^roi’^and 

ntircd with an honorarv step of mrb ae! '!!' I91 '-. aad 

August 1 8th, 1925, He I-rvcdm b fwK?” ca P taln °n 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Commons spent two .days this week in 
committee on the Finance Bill. Post Office Estimates, 
import duties on iron and steel, and the second reading 
pf the Milk Bill were down for other days. On June 
5th Mr. Chamberlain announced that no instalment would 
be paid to the United States in respect of War Debt, 
pending discussion. Statements on nutrition were made 
at meetings of private members’ groups in the Commons. 

On May 30th the House of Lords agreed to amendments 
made by the House of Commons to the Birmingham 
United Hospitals Bill. 

The Statutory Salaries (Restoration) Bill was read a 
first time by the Commons on May 30th. 

The Licensing {Permitted Hours) Bill, “ to make pro- 
vision with regard to the power to make, and the 
validity of, directions as respects a part of the year only, 
and to the power to fix, and the validity of decisions 
fixing, the permitted hours on weekdays where such 
decisions are so made,” was introduced in the Commons 
by Sir John Gilmour on May 30th, and read a second 
time on June 1st. 

The Protection of Animals (Cruelty to Dogs) Scotland 
Bill passed through Committee in the House of Commons 
on June 4th without amendment, and was read a third 
time. It was read a first time by the House of Lords 
on June 5th. 

In the House of Lords on June 5th the Unemployment 
Bill was discussed on the motion for the second reading. 
Lord Marley, in criticizing the Bill, cited medical evidence 
as to malnutrition among children of the unemployed. 
The debate was adjourned. 


Health of School Children 
• Debate on Education Estimates 
In committee of the House of Commons, on May 30tli, 
Mr Ramsdotham introduced the Board of Education 
Estimates for 1 934. The total was .£42.104,018. He esti- 
mated that during the year the Exchequer and the rates 
between them would find about £82.000,000 for education. 
Reports received ' did not confirm the impression that the 
physical condition of the children was deteriorating in conse- 
quence of prolonged economic distress. The school medical 
officer for the North Riding of Yorks reported that out of 
13 000 children medically examined only seven were really 
bad cases. The percentage of children pronounced sub- 
normaily nourished declined from 6.54 per 1,000 m 1930 to 
3 97 in 1933- The school medical officer for Thornaby ana 
Eston said that about 50 per cent, of the men there were 
unemployed, but an amazingly high standard o£ nutrition 
was maintained. The few that were underfed did not sutler 
from lack of quantity but of quality of food, and this not 
because of poverty. Mr. Ramsbotham added that certain 
cases of malnutrition arose not on account of poverty but 
of organic delects and delicacy. A recent investigation found 
that it was comparatively rare for the brothers and sisters 
of a malnourished child to show any signs of malnutrition. 
T„ the country as a whole the number of malnourished 
school chfidren per 1,000 was 11.2 in 1931. 10.7 in 1932. 
j 11 1 in 1933- This year 190 out of 316 authorities 
exercised powers under the school-feeding sections of 

the^ Education U. and ten more were expected short y to 

An kci The authorities covered about /G per cent, of the 
school' population of England and Wales. Over 90 per cent, 
of the children in industrial areas were covered by authont.es 
, - , these powers. In seaside towns, small country 

which . problem of malnutrition was 

mIn S 'or negSk Tlte Board o£ Education paid a grant 
IT the rate o SO per cent, on the provision of meals. In 
, n et expenditure of the authorities m this sen-ice 

^ £027 ooo : last year it was £560,000. In February, 


1934, the authorities fed 292,000 children, either with ordinary 
meals or with milk, 212,000 of these being fed free of charge. 
Although only 1 per cent, of the public elementary' school 
children were reported to be suffering from malnutrition, 
free meals and milk were provided for over 4 per cent. In 
addition, about '900, 000 children received onc-third of a pint 
of milk daily for a penny under voluntaiy schemes organized 
by the National Milk Publicity Council. To say that alb 
poor children, irrespective of physical condition, should be 
fed at the expense of educational funds was a suggestion 
he could not accept. Provision of meals should be based 
upon a selection by school medical officers, supplemented 
by reports from their teachers, the children included being 
those who showed any signs of subnormal nutrition. Experi- 
ence in the most distressed areas showed it possible to keep 
malnutrition in check by providing dinners, or even milk 
only, under a system of medical selection, not including 
those children who, though poor, were able to take advantage 
of the education offered them. No embargo had been or 
would be placed on the school medical service. Last year 
the Board approved seventeen proposals for new clinics and 
124 forms of inspection and treatment, and this year the 
Estimates allowed for an increase in the cost of the school 
medical service. The Board intended to press on the re- 
organization of the schools on the lines of the Hadow report. 
Every type of child, whether clever or backward/ benefited 
in the senior schools set up under that report. 

Malnutrition in Distressed Areas 

Mr. Cove moved a reduction in the Estimates. He con- 
tended that an embargo was maintained against the provision 
and improvement of school buildings. A spokesman of the 
Association of Education Committees had asserted that, in 
general, new proposals for the amelioration of the conditions 
of very young, ailing, and defective children, and for the 
extended provision of playing fields, were rejected by the 
Board. Approval was not generally given to the provision 
of nursery schools, open-air schools, or schools for defective 
children. Mr. Cove inquired whether the circular issued 
in September. 1931, restricting developments in the education 
service, had been scrapped. A feeling was growing up that 
the reports upon the nutrition of school children were not 
as objective as they might be. Everyone connected with 
the distressed areas knew children were ill fed and ill 
nourished. Doctors themselves did not know* what mal- 
nutrition was technically, and did not accept any universal 
tost. An investigation had lately been made mto the 
physical condition of children under 5 in Newcastle. Nearly 
halt the children in the poorer class were found to be below 
the standard height, compared with 5 per cent, of the better- 
class children. In weight more than half the children of 
the poorer class were below the standard, as agamst 13 pet 
cent of the better-class children. Only 2 per cent. of the 
poorer children were above the standard, compared with 25 
per cent, of the better-class children. Only 20 per cent, of 
the po-orer children passed an anaemia test satisfactorily and 
03 per cent, were lound to be definitely anaemic. Of 125 
poorer children forty-nine had suffered from acute or chronic 
chest trouble, compared with only five of the 124 better-clas. 
children. This investigation established the need for im- 
proved attention to the physical well-being of children 
from the ages ot 1 to 5. Sir Percy Harris pointed on 
that the House was debating the Education Estimates without 
the annual report from the Board or that from the, Due 
Medical Officer. The latter was always one ot ™ e 
remarkable documents published by the Stationery Offc - 
When the history of public health in this country 
written, Sir George Newman would be shown to , have : c ' 
tributed more to it than any other medical man cr pubW 
officer. Was the Board meeting the criticisms of its 
medical officer and adviser? In the light ot Ins ®< ’ 

would Mr. Ramsbotham make a statement on nursery . 
and give a lead to the country? 

Vocational Tests 

Dr. G. Morrison, speaking as an old head master. _ 
British methods o£ vocational testing had Rome a 

ready. He had seen in an elementary school in ^ 
complete psychological laboratory to serve that 
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three or Sour other,. In charge of tt teoned 

psychologists, one with a mod, cal degree, and it W 
expensive, and elaborate machines for testing respom , 
stimuli and so on. Though .this was mainly for the benefit 
ol those leaving. school, the testing was done throughout the 
school course, and accurate records were kept. He asxeu 
Mr. Kamshotham to consider the possibility of- doing som- 
thing in that direction, and more scientifically than m ine 
past. Mr. West said that Mr. Kamshotham would find in 
Kensington, il he investigated in conjunction with the medical 
officer o£ health, an abnormal number of cases of malnutrition. 
In the northern division of the borough he would find a 
disease rate in children double that in the southern part, 
and an infantile mortality of 120 per 1,000. Mr. Ernest 
Evans suggested that the Board of Education should consult 
the Ministry of Health about improving the water supplies 
to schools in rural areas. 


Need /or More Nursery Schools 
Lady Astor said that of children up to 2 years only 50 
per cent, got the benefit ot infant welfare services. Between 
the ages of 2 and 5 there ivas a gap in the treatment of 
children. Ot those entering the schools at 5 between 40 and ^ 
50 per cent, showed signs of rickets, while 27 per cent, were 
physically impaired. In 1932. in every 1,000 children 
lielween 5 and 15, 194 required treatment, 174 medical 
observation , and 613 dental treatment. Nearly 58,000 
children were in special schools for the blind, deaf, tuber- 
culous, epileptic, mentally deficient, or crippled. Nursery 
schools were a necessity, and the “cuts’' on them should 
lie restored. The country had 5.000 children in open-air 
nursery schools, but 174,000 between the ages of 2 and 4 
were living in slum conditions. In these nursery schools 
rickets could lie eliminated. The schools also eliminated 
greed, fear, and disease. Open-air nursery schools for 50.000 
children would not cost more than £1,000,000, and would 
save other expenditure later on. 

Replying to the debate .Mr. Rvmsbotham asked for definite 
instances of education authorities which complained that 
schemes (or new schools had been rejected. Considerable 
in" building had taken place. Local authorities in 
WiHesdtn, Birmingham, and elsewhere had used the services 
oi exjierts from the National Institute of Industrial Psycho- 
higv lor testing children and giving vocational guidance. 
These methods probably were in their infancy, but it was 
worth while lor local education authorities to look into the 
possibility ot giving more scientific and efficacious vocational 
guidance than at present. Within the last month or two 
the Baird had authorized two more nursery schools. 

The motion fur reduction of the Estimates was defeated, 
and the debate was adjourned, the Labour Opposition in- 
timating that it might seek to discuss education again at 
some later date. 


The Government’s Milk Policy 

Br. Waiter Er.uor. in committee of the whole House of 
Commons on May 31st. moved a resolution to authorize addi- 
bravl expenditure by any board administering a scheme under 
-the Milk Marketing Act. and also to authonze pavmcnis for 
Similar purposes, out of moneys provided to the Government 
Ol Northern Inland. The resolution also proposed to authorize 
the pavmcnt out ot moneys provider! bv Parliament ot sums 
not exceeding m the aggregate £750,000 to be applied bv the 

and , Fkhcrits »>» * Cretan- oI 

-.t-atv for Scotland, respectively. during a period ot four con- 
' v " h the object of securing, so far as p recti c- 
1 that tlw miU supplied for human consumption in Great 
J 1.1,1, "as pure and fnv from ,he infection of nnv disea ”• 
.met to provide for requiring boards administering milk 
marketing schemes to make payment* after the end of V it 

s?ra*fcsrr ssv sasrS 

ufc. * * JrpOivS of advertisement and 


plr. Elliot said the annual value of the m, lk 
;. b ych the Ministry of Agriculture had to deal wms £63.000,000 
There were about 3,400.000 dairy cows in the country . and 
30 0.000 persons engaged in the industry-. Over SO per e . 
ol the world’s export of butter and over oO per cent ol the 
‘fid’s export of cheese were sold in the United Kingdom. 
Th » Government sought a bigger consumption of milk and 
t ‘ secure that, a clean-up of the herds. Critics contended that 
=t was a mistake to assist the manufactunng side of the 
reaustTv, and that the money voted by Parliament should b. 
de-oted to increasing the consumption of liquid mdk 
sruools. Some 10,000,000 gallons of milk a year were con- 
sumed in the schools by 1,000,000 children. That might 
uo chaps be doubled in the first year, but milk used for manu- 
facture in 1933 was estimated at 160,000,000 gallons. Even 
“{He made into cheese on farms might amount to 45,000,000. 
parliament must tackle this 200.000.000 gallons as well as the 
problem of greater consumption of liquid milk. It could 
ndt start a campaign for large consumption of milk except 
ujion public confidence in the quality. 

Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis : Proposed 
Expenditure 

This question had been exhaustively reviewed by the 
Gommittec of the Economic Advisory- Council under the 
chairmanship of Sir E. G. Hopkins, whose report bad been 
published.* .Whatever might be the merits of pasteurization, 
a universal compulsory scheme was at present impracticable, 
fhe Hopkins Committee reported that the total eradication oi 
tiovine tuberculosis from all - herds was the only- complete 
solution of the problem of tuberculous milk. That solution 
could not be obtained for many years, and not without much 
expenditure, but the Government proposed to use. £750,000 
to make a start on this problem. It was impossible at present 
/or the Milk Board to bear the cost of the scheme for estab- 
lishing tubercle-free herds as well as the scheme for the Roll 
Ol Accredited Producers, which, following the recommenda- 
tions ol the Grigg report, was to-be undertaken in England 
find Wales by the Milk Marketing Board without Govemmen: 
Aid. To ensure continuity the Bill would enable Ministers t 
require the boards to continue this campaign. Boards would 
be required to submit, for the approval of the Government 
schemes for increasing the demand for milk, and a schemi 
would not be approved lor grant on the £ for £ basis units, 
it contained provision for the supply of milk to schools a’ 
reduced rates. He had no need to argue the case for in 
creasing the general consumption of milk. Even in wihte 
this country- had a 20 per cent, excess of milk over liquii 
requirements, and in summer the excess might rise to 40 pe 
ceilt. Under the resolution before the House advances vvouli 
be paid on milk sold under the marketing scheme for manu 
facturc into cream, butter, cheese, milk powder, or condenser 
milk. He assumed that -in the first year 160,000,000 b 
ISO, 000, 000 gallons would qualify for advances under tb 
resolution. The Government of Northern Ireland vvouli 
shortly- propose to cam- through a similar series of reforms 
in some ways more drastic, grading the milk, cleaning uj 
the herds, and providing a supply of milk to children ii 
schools. 

Mr. Tom Wu.ei.vms said the report of the' Hopkins Com 
mutee indicted thc dai W farmers, the large local authorities 
and all past Governments. It showed that 40 per cent a 
the rows reacted to the tuberculin test, and that there vvn 
no sign of any- diminution in the Dumber. Of- samples o 
milk taken in four large Scottish cities 10 per cent wet 
infected with tubercle bacilli. Of the local authority sample- 


taken in England and 'Wales 


T , „ - P" cent, were so infected 

They could not hope to increase consumption of milk ti’ 

There, ought ro lifa national 

* See Iredy arrick~p 7 jasj! ~ 7 
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interfere with their work. State funds should supply free 
milk to every elementary school child in the country. An 
investigation in Cardiff had shown that in a good middle- 
class house 3.8 pints of liquid milk, were -consumed per person 
weekly, in a good working-class area 1.87 pints, in a house 
under the new housing scheme 1.32 pints, and in a poor work- 
ing-class house 1.1 pints. In the good working-class area 9 per 
cent, of the houses took no liquid milk ; in the housing scheme 
houses 15 per cent., and in the poorer working-class houses 
26 per cent. The sale of skimmed milk rose from 1.94 pints 
weekly per person in a good working-class house, to 3.24 pints 
per person in a poor working-class house, though this last was 
not in a slum area. Moreover, the consumption of fresh liquid 
milk in a poor working-class house where there were children 
was only 1.1 pint per head, compared with 2.8 pints in a 
similar house without children. Of the children from houses 
which took no fresh liquid milk, only a few received milk 
at school. Low wages and unemployment had • led to a 
decrease in milk consumption in certain areas. He need not 
quote from the British Medical Association's report on nutri- 
tion. Last year 900,000 children attending elementary schools 
in England and Wales received on an average one-third of 
a pint of milk per day, but paid 2s. a gallon for it, whereas 
the subsidized price at the factories was 5d. per gallon. 

Mr. James de Rothschild said that medical opinion was 
not agreed on pasteurization, and that was one of the first | 
things which should be examined during the campaign to 
increase the purity of milk. Pasteurization must never be 
regarded as a substitute for pure unprocessed milk, and the 
present conflict in medical opinion was worrying the milk- 
consuming public. Pasteurization allowed large distributors j 
to foster low-grade production. The large distributors had 
followed this policy for years, and desired to continue it. 
Experiments to decide the relative values of raw and pasteur- 
ized milk could be conducted in schools over a long period. 
Such an experiment in the Lanarkshire schools had proved 
inconclusive* One on a large scale would give the public con- 
fidence when drinking milk. The campaign for purity could 
only succeed if the producers were rewarded with higher prices 
for better quality, but the distributors* margin for high 
quality milk could be drastically reduced because no processes 
were necessary. The present marketing scheme encouraged 
the production of low-grade milk. Mr. Oswald Lewis said 
it was undesirable to increase consumption of raw milk 
regardless of the possibility of spreading disease. At a later 
stage the Government would assure the' House that it had 
in mind some definite qualifications with regard to the raw 
milk to be supplied in schools. 

Immunization of Herds by Inoculation • 

Sir Francis Acland said he did not understand how bovine 
tuberculosis could be eradicated so long as the sale was per- 
mitted, as the Hopkins report proposed it should be, of milk 
uncertified — that was, of milk cleaner than it had to be now. 
but not derived from tubercle-free herds. He believed there 
was more chance of immunizing herds by inoculation than 
would appear from the Hopkins report. Research on im- 
munization by inoculation should now be taken up with the 
greatest activity, and the supply of milk to schools should 
be delayed till they had a certainty of a tubercle-free 
supply. He backed the " children’ • minimum" policy, 
uhich asked for free provision of milk to all elementary’ school 
children, necessitous children under 5. and expectant and 
nursing mothers ; but if they rushed into the proposal of 
distributing milk to schools some medical officer would say 
a child had acquired tuberculosis from milk, anti that would 
be a fearful handicap. Many medical officers of health overdid 
their pursuit of pasteurization. Very little pasteurization was 
really fool-proof, and no one had laid down the exact con- 
ditions for it. Captain Heilgers, as a Grade A producer, 
said that doctors had done much to kill production of clean 
milk in the United Kingdom, and, by crabbing the milk 
supply day in and day out. made it difficult for the Mi Ik 
Marketing Board to raise the sales of liquid milk. Certified 
milk cost nearly 3d. a gallon extra to produce. The termer 
must have a reward for producing cleaner milk. It uouid be 
a great thing to clear tuberculosis from this country, but the 
doctors had not given the milk producers a fair deal in repre- 
senting the odds arising from tuberculosis. These were 
2.200 to 1 in any year against any child getting tuberculosis 


He supported the supply of fresh milk to children, citing 
experiments by Dr. Corry Marin at the Foundling Hospital 
as conclusive proof of the value of milk. He believed the 
Milk Marketing Board intended to extend . the supply of 
cheap milk to factories, mines, and workshops. Admiral 
Taylor said the import of skimmed condensed milk should be 
prohibited. Although labelled " Unfit for babies," there was 
no guarantee that it would not be given them.' What 
would Dr. Elliot do if factories in this country began to 
manufacture it? 

The Medical View 

Sir Francis Fremantle said he spoke as a consultant 
medical officer of health, an active daiiy farmer, ' and as 
president of the Central Council of Milk Recording Societies. 
As a medical officer of health he was always asked not to 
exaggerate, or perhaps not to emphasize, the danger of disease 
arising from milk. No one would wish' to exaggerate the 
fears of the public, but agriculturists who tried to belittle the 
amount of disease did the woist disservice to the dairy’ 
industry. The People's League of Health had established' 
a veterinary council and a medical .science council, which 
established a combined commission to study the milk supply. 
They reported ‘last year, and in April sent a deputation to 
- the Minister of Health and to the Minister of Agriculture. 
Their careful conclusions were emphasized by. the report of 
the Economic Committee of the Privy Council, They said 
that among the diseases conveyed from the cow' to man were 
tuberculosis, undulant fever, and septic sore throat. The 
finding that at least 40 per cent, of the cows in this country 
were infected with tubercle had not been sufficiently met by 
those who talked for the dairy industry. That the nutritive 
value of milk was great the experiments of Dr. Mann with 
children in a Poor Law institution showed, but the nutritive 
value of milk must be considered in conjunctidn with its 
infectivity. It was absurd to say that the medical* profession 
should not pay attention to the comparatively small propor- 
tion of tuberculous milk. It had to look at the sufferings 
of crippled children, to say nothing of the 2,000 deaths and 
4,000 fresh cases every year. Pasteurization was perfectly 
simple, and did not destroy the nutritive qualities of the milk 
or its flavour. The difficulty of the machinery was solving 
itself, though on farms and out-of-the-way places there was 

danger in the use of this machinery. If milk was pro- 

vided for schools it would be under the authority of the 
school medical officer or of the medical officer of health. 
They would consider the best way of protecting the 

milk given, and the greater number would say it was 
possible to pasteurize milk cheaply. In any case, the 

nutritive value of the milk would be to the advantage of the 
children, and these officers would desire to give to the 
children as large a supply as could be allotted. The short- 
term policy was the pasteurization ‘or boiling of milk; the 
long-term policy the eradication of tubercle from the herds. 
The latter was most difficult, but could be done by a proper 
long-term policy, as set out in the reports he had mentioned. 
Greater support was needed for the veterinary profession in 
supervising cattle. The country required a system of tuber- 
culin testing and of isolating tuberculous cattle from those 
which were not. The veterinary profession had not advanced 
with the times, and still suffered from want of proper training. 
The increase of educational facilities and the bringing up 
of a new “generation of veterinary officers should receive 
consideration. They could not have proper veterinary in- 
spection without adequate machine^ of college and staff , 
and without bringing the best men into the profession. They 
must recognize the value of scientific work for prevention 
as well as disease in dairy cattle, and pay for the services of, 
veterinarv surgeons, who would do work on cattle such as 
medical officers of health had been organized for fifty years as 
a profession to do for human beings. Despite all difficulties, 
it would be an enormous gain if the proportion of food 
to children e%’cry day in the form of milk could be increased, 
but there was danger in sudden change. In some homes the 
children might be deprived of other food because they « erc 
getting milk at school. _ * . 

Mr. Skelton, replying for the Government, said Sir Fra ^ 
Acland need not fear there would be an inadequate supp) 
of safe milk for the children of this country. There 
considerable and growing number of certified herds, an ^ 
London the great bulk of the milk, if not the whok/ ' ‘ 
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would siclire a degree ol saltty u couiu 


pasteurization, which had anxieties and dangers. 

The House agreed with Dr. Elliot's neutron by ID 


to 43. 


On tune 1st tire resolution was reported and the Milk Bill 
was brought in by Dr. Elliot The Government proposed 
that the second reading debate should be on June /th. 


fonherlv forthcoming were now non-existent. 


The Govem- 

Iv lortncomiug »-:» . — — , 

meat agreed with the Royal Commission that large .sea e 
lotteries promoted by a statutory board for charitable object 
or by individual charities under permits, " e f e 

The House negatived the clause proposed by tho Duke ot 
Atholi, and completed the committee stage. 


Lotteries Bill and Competitions in Aid of Hospitals 
Tlie House of Lords went into committee on the Betting 
and 1-otteriesBUl on May 30th, and continued discussion of 
that stage on May 31st. In Clause 24 (Restrictions on 
Certain Prize Competitions) Lord Luke moved to insert a 
new subsection to ensure that a' corporate body established 
lictnte the passing of the Bill for a charitable purple might 
conduct for anv such purpose any competition in which 
success depended partly upon the exrrtise of skill, provided 
that the body had submitted to the chief officer of police m 
its area a copv ot the rules and conditions of the competition, 
ami an ’ opinion of counsel that success in the competition 
depended to a substantial degree on the exercise of skill, and 
provided that the chief officer of police had not, within four- 
teen days of that' submission, l'nO'm.iCcu’ his disagreement. 

Lord Luke said his friends were anxious to preserve for 
hospitals this competition source of revenue, which seemed 
to he threatened by the clause. It was undesirable that 
voluntary workers, endeavouring to raise funds for a charity, 
should be open to prosecution and penalties when acting 
under the best legal advice, and that the charity for which 
they acted should lose thousands of pounds — spent in printing 
and advertising. The British Charities Association had run 
competitions for ten years. Last year it distributed £21.090 
to hospitals, which brought its total distribution to 900 
hospitals up to £250,000. The competitions had been part 
skill and part chance, and not one had been challenged in 
the courts. It was impossible to run a competition depending 
entirely on skill if prizes were to be distributed. Prize com- 
petitions for charity were popular and harmless, and charities 
could not afford at present to be deprived of this source of 
income. A hospital running a competition after this Bill 
|«s.vd, it unamended, would run the risk ot an action to show 
whether the skill clement was substantial. Lord Loxoox- 
utRRY, the Minister in charge of the Bill, said he could 
s\ mpathi/e with Lord Luke’s desire that the British Charities 
Association should be allowed to conduct competitions with- 
out damjir ot criminal proceedings, hut the solution he pro- 
posed could not be entertained. Whether any competition 
was legal could lie determined only by the courts. The 
legality would depend, to a certain extent, on the way the 
competition was conducted. Lord Luke said he would leave 
the amendment and a consequential one over to the report 
stage 

Clau«r 24 was agreed to. The Duke of Athoix moved 
at the end to insert a new clause giving exemption for State 
; anil licensee) lotteries. He said that recently he had allocated, 
from what bail been described as a lottery, large sums of 
immrv to 1 13 hospitals and other institutions. Alt, including 
gteat London hospitals, had written grateful letters, and most 
expressed the hope that he would lie able to inaugurate 
anitlnt scheme on similar lines for their benefit. He rend 
a letter ot thanks from the Treasurer’s House of St. Thomas’s 
llo-pit.il He saw no reason whv lottery subscriptions should 
eladi wuh eolnn tare' subscriptions. His clause would enable 
t a e. is i mount to authorize* definite* bodies such as hospital: 
In prvnoti* a lotu-rv. or to appoint commissioners to carry 
■’ , "" ,rv * <ir H'e* authorize* others to do it. The Duke or 
. *umuiM, -upjprte-d the* amendment. The Bisiim* e,v 
IV utMiK and faint Somiku vton oppcoM it. The Bi«ho 
* "' c of the hospital- were not asking for the-c 

'-” M home, hymn M.,! ih.1t voluntarv hospitals i„ 
lzi Mini in it* „1 a 1- tie r 1X1 il.on t!,:.,, f or some time*. l*ew,r 

. *■ *U ll* lulls 

: ^ l-o'd Ij.soom.ikrv hoped it*e House would not accept the 

' *t‘ e-. - lb* was chairman of two hospitals i n U-ndn" 

'■i'PMd an, orgam zee! -xvtem cl lotteries for the puirx^- 

r . dl.M'd tie fountain of charity would ,1m , lp , 
it had in Irrl.ir.d *- 5 — -*•••» - 


Experiments on Animals 

Replying to Sir Robert Gower, on Mat* 30th Sir John 
Ghviour stated that the number of instances during 1933 
where inspectors witnessed the whole, or the initial procedure, 
of an experiment on a living animal was seventy. Twelve 
of these were under licence alone, three under Certificate B, 
and fifty- five under Certificate A. In addition, the in- 
spectors in the course of their visits saw and examined many 
thousands of animals under experiment. The seventy experi- 
ments in question and the animals under experiment were 
seen in various registered places, a complete list of which • 
would be given in the Annual Return. Information was not 
yet available as to how many experiments on animals were 
reported as performed during 1933. 


.-.ini i 

<*f -*: 




erv charitable contributions 


Duty on Insulin Removed 

On May 31st Sir Francis Fremantle, Dr. Howitt, and 
Captain Elliston, as a deputation Irom the Parliamentary 
Medical Committee, interviewed Mr. Neville* Chamberlain 
about the remox-al o£ the duty on imported insulin. Mr. 
Chamberlain was accompanied by Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare 
and Dr. Burgin. The deputation pointed out that the medical 
-Members of Parliament were in a difficult position. Originally 
Opposed to ‘ the tariff on insulin, they had gone into the 
blatter thoroughly, and had finally agreed that the duty was 
necessary to enable British producers to compete with the 
Danes, who had buildings and equipment free and their 
product exempted from income tax. In Denmark raw 
pancreas and labour were both cheaper. Since the investiga- 
tion no objection had been taken to the duty in the medical 
press, nor. so far as the deputation knew, from medical 
quarters. Nor was any objection on the score of prices 
taken by the Ministry of Health, the British Medical Associa- 
tion. or the medical profession generally. Under protection 
tlie price of British insulin had fallen. On fhe other hand, 
it was evident that the Danish producers were prepared to 
undersell tlie British manufacturers, however much these 
reduced the price, and would so secure the British market 
and the foreign trade which was now beginning. That 
involved a great danger of stopping research as well as produc- 
tion. The deputation, in fact, could see no reason for the 
change of Government policy. Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, 
showed that the imposition of the duty last February was not 
a Government decision, but the decision of the panel of 
experts that insulin was a fine chemical. He suggested that 
it was open for the British manufacturers to apply again to 
the Import Duties Advisory Board for anv dutv which was 
needed to protect their industry. He would nat give anv 
reason for the recent Government decision, except the general 
Oil,* that the cheaper insulin was. the better for the patients. 

Debate fit the Cowmans 

On June 4th the House of Commons began consideration of 
the Finance Bill m Committee. Mr. II. Williams moved the 
dele ion of Clause 5. which repeal, <1 the customs dutv on 

t!M Th Hc 53111 <h:it 11 ' vas a Uu, « Inappropriate, on the dav 
that the announcement was made that Dr. Banting had been 
honoured that the committee should be asked to pi“ ! 

r™ 1 ’ Mfcwcd by anv rise in the price mv 

cTurnn t M , CV,dCr - Ce - th , at “r from diabetes in this 

Mho said that insulinvoaw Ucome'cTT^T L^proS 
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\\as removed were wrong, for while the protection had existed 
insulin had steadily become cheaper and cheaper. Denmark 
was able to produce insulin more cheaply than we were, 
partly because of the subsidized nature of the manufacture, 
partly because of the ease with which the Danes could obtain 
the pancreas, and- partly because of the cheapness of the 
pancreas. In the hospital with which he was connected only 
British insulin was used. That was not from patriotic 
reasons, but because the doctors said -that it was the best. 
There was the danger that it might pay Denmark to- sell her 
insulin here at a loss for a period if she could succeed in 
closing down our chemical works. > 

Mr. Chamberlain said that the imposition of, the duty of 
per cent, on imported insulin under the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act was a kind of -accident. Insulin was not 
picked out by the Government as being an article of such 
importance to the country in wartime that it must be safe- 
guarded. The omission of insulin from' the list of fine 
chemicals was challenged by the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers. The Board of Trade took up the 
challenge, and opposed the inclusion of insulin. The matter 
went before the tribunal, which decided that insulin must be 
included in the list. The purpose of the association was - to 
establish the principle that certain, biological products should 
be defined as fine chemicals ; having established that principle 
by the decision of the tribunal • it was not particularly 
interested in insulin. The clause in the Bill was not intro-, 
duced because of any improper behaviour on the part of the 
chemical manufacturers in this country. It was very much 
lo the credit of the British manufacturers that they had not 
only continually reduced the price of insulin, but had pro- 
duced insulin of a quality which had established a special 
reputation here and abroad. Representations had been made 
to him to the effect that diabetics felt that the price of 
.insulin was higher than it would have been but for this duty. 
There were a considerable number of people to whom insulin 
was a matter of life or death. If these people thought, even 
mistakenly, that they had lo pay more for it than was neces- 
sary by reason of the duty they would have a just cause of 
complaint. Since the announcement that the duty was to be 
repealed there had. been a further reduction in price. The 
repeal of the duty left the British manufacturer free to make 
application to the Import Duties Advisory Committee for a 
duty on imported insulin. There would be an inquiry, into 
the facts of the case, and if the committee came to the 
conclusion that diabetics would suffer they would, he 
imagined, make a recommendation accordingly. 

The clause was ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Wetter in Swimming Batlis. — -Mr. Shakespeare told Air. 
D. G: Somerville, on May 31st, that a report on the purifica- 
tion of water in swimming baths was prepared by the 
Ministry of Health in 1929. This report emphasized the 
importance of clean water in public baths, and explained the 
best method of purification. Local authorities were aware 
of the recommendations in the report, to which attention 
would again be called in the forthcoming annual report of 
the Ministry. In the case of swimming pools not belonging 
to local authorities, the water, if impure, would constitute a 
nuisance under the Public Health Act , and local authorities 
would have power to deal with it. 

Specialists on Royal Commissions. — In reply to Mr. 
Chorlton, on May 3 1st, Mr. Baldwin said he had noted 
the views expressed by the Parliamentary Science Committee 
in a letter dated May 8th, which urged the inclusion of 
scientists and technicians in the personnel of all Royal 
Commissions, Departmental Committees, and other com- 
mittees dealing with scientific and technical matters. He 
said -it would be inadvisable to lay down a general rule. 
The importance of including scientists and technicians in 
appropriate cases was, and would be, borne in mind. 

'l r accination in the Navy .-~-0 n June 4th Sir B. Eyres- 
MossF-LL informed Mr. Groves that it was not the practice 
to allow persons to enter the. Navy who were conscientious 
objectors to vaccination. All candidates on entry were 
required to declare their willingness to be vaccinated, or 
revaccinated and inoculated if necessary. Otherwise they 
were not accepted for entry. 


The Queen has consented to open the new Students’ 
Hostel at the London Hospital Medical College on Tues* 
day, July 3rd, at 3.30 p.m. 

The Earl of Derby will -distribute the prizes at St.. 
Thomas’s Hospital Medical School in the Governors' Hall.ri 
on Tuesday, June 26th, at 3 p.m. There will be tea and 
music on the terrace. , 

The annual general meeting of the British Science 
Guild will be held on Tuesday, June 12th, at 4 p.m., at 
the. Royal Society of Arts, John Street; Adelphi, with the 
president, Lord Melchett, in the chair. The meeting will 
be followed by a popular .lecture (illustrated by lantern 
slides and experiments) on '• Friction," by Professor E. X. 
da C. -Andrade, D.Sc. Tickets for .the meeting and 
lecture may be obtained, free of charge; from the secre- 
tary of the guild,- 6, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

An exhibition, organized by the Rubber Growers' Asso- 
ciation, will be held at the Hotel Metropole, Northumber- 
land Avenue, W.C., on June 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 
from noon to 8 p.m. Admission free. 

The Fellowship of -Medicine (1, Wimpole Street, W.) 
announces a lecture-demonstration on " Oedema and 
Diuretics ” at 11, Chandos Street, \V., on June 12th, and 
another, on ” Renal Insufficiency,” for June 19th. There 
will be a course in proctology at St. Mark's Hospital from 
June 11th to 16th, and a course in medicine, surgery, 
and the specialties at the Prince of Wales's Hospital from 
June 11th to 23rcl ; the latter will be repeated from 
June 25th to July 7th. Forthcoming courses include 
cardiology at the National Heart Hospital, June 25th to 
July 7th ; diseases of children at the Children’s Clinic, 
June 25th to July 7th ; ophthalmology at the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, July 2nd to 7th ; and a 
week-end course in medicine and surgery at the Metro- 
politan Hospital, June 30th and July 1st 

The Faculty of Medicine of the University of Paris has 
arranged a post-graduate course in cancer for the month 
June 11th to July 12th. In addition to formal lectures, 
discussions, and clinics in the mornings, there will be 
demonstrations of surgical, x-ray, and radium treatment. 
The fee is 300 francs, and a certificate will be awarded 
at the end of the course. Inquiries should be directed 
to the Faculty of. Medicine, Salle Beclard, Paris. 

The next conference of the British Health Resorts 
Association will be held at Cromer, at the invitation of 
the urban district council, supported by the local medical 
practitioners and the Norfolk Branch of the British 
Medical Association, from Friday, June 29th, to. Sunday, 
July 1st. There will be discussions on ” The Seaside 
Resort in the Treatment of Respiratory Diseases,” to be 
opened by Dr. R. A. Young, followed by Dr. L. S. T. 
Burrell, and ” Climatic and Allied Factors in the Inci- 
dence of Disease and its Treatment on the East Anglian 
Coast,” to be opened by Dr. R. Fortescue Fox. 

A congress on B. colt infections and intestinal intoxica- 
tions will be held at Chatel-Guyon on September 23rd and 
24th, and will comprise medical, surgical, therapeutic, and 
hydrological sections. Among the topics to be considered 
are septicaemia of B. coli aetiology, also the diseases of 
children caused by this organism, and its localization in 
the genital organs. Other subjects for discussion include 
hydromineral therapy in intestinal infections and intoxica- 
tions, nervous complications in these conditions, and the 
gynaecological aspects of B. coli infection. The fee for 
membership of the congress is 50 francs. Specially 
reduced railway fares and hotel charges are available for 
those who attend. Further information is obtainable Rom 
the administrative secretary of the congress, M. Join, or 
Dr. P. Balme, Les Grandcs Thermes, Chatel-Guyon. 

The third French Congress of Gynaecology will be held 
in Paris from July 7th to 10th, with Professor Koenig ° 
Geneva as president of honour, and Dr. Andr6 Bine o 
Nancy as president. 
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The .King has approved the grant of - 
in bronze with clasp inscribed Antarctic if— oi. 

to Dr. William W. Ingram, M.C., who "^A^rctie 
of the British, Australian, and New Zealand 
Research Expedition, 1929-31. 

Owing to the present financial crisis the Austrian 
Minister of Education has decided to redu £ e th £ 
of university institutes. One of the tv \ 
laryngological clinics has already been closed, as well a 
one of the three gynaecological clinics. 

A lecture on the theory and practice of contraception 
will be given to medical students and practitioners bj 
Dr. Gladys Cox on Tuesday, June 12th, at 6 p.m., at the 
Walworth Women’s Welfare Centre, 1 o3a. East Street, 
S.E.I7. Tickets must be applied for in advance. 

The second centenary of the birth of the Spanish surgeon 
Antonio de Gimbernat is being celebrated this month by 
the Surgical Society of Catalonia, when a prize of 1 ,o00 
pesetas will be awarded for the best biography 
Gimbernat. 

The summary, of deaths among medical practitioners 
during 1933, published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, shows that the four commonest 
causes of death were heart disease (1,131), cerebral 
haemorrhage (360), pneumonia (313), and cancer (286). 

The prize of 5,000 Belgian francs offered by Bruxelles' 
Mddical for the best work published in its columns 
during 1933 has been divided between Professor Besse- 
mans, rector of Ghent University', and Dr. Dumont, a 
colonial medical officer. 

Dr. Jean Charcot, the well-known explorer and member 
of the Acadfemie de Medecine', has been nominated Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

Professor W. His has been awarded the Goethe Medal 
and nominated honorary doctor of philosophy in the 
University of Berlin. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 

AH communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR, British Medicsl Journal, B.M.A. Mouse, Taristotf** 
Square, W.C.1. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded lor publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alone 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their communication* should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS of their articles published in the British 
Mean ctl journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Sfjuare, W.C.1, on receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copits of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
1‘inancia! Secretary and Business Manager. 
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QUERIES and answers 


what form of treatment one P m i»ht iSont ” 5 Th* • 

strong and active ; no hUlnr,. "t Tlle P af ient is 


Orchitis Alter Prostatectomy 


writes: A man aged 72 


had 


lo suggest malignancy? hiS ‘ 0ry °‘ ^Orthora'.' 


suprapubic 
► Prior to 
epididytrio- 
reader suggest 


Worms in While Fish 

“ Rural G.P .” writes from Ireland I have on ^veml occa- 
sions found small ” wire-worms” m the flesh of white fish 
such as codling. Are such worms found m ail nsh or m 
some onlv ; are they completely kilted by ordlna ^ i °^ 1 r ‘ R ji ; 
and, if swallowed alive, would they become parasitical m 

man? , 

Movement of Needles in tha tissues 

Dr. C. Belcher (Birmingham) writes in reply to " Sceptic " 
(Mav 12th, p. SS0), who asks whether foreign bodies mote 
m the tissues: The following cases will prove that such- 
is a fact. Foreign bodies do travel irom the original entry. A 
vonth consulted me for a pain in his right side, not severe, 
but worse at one time than another. On ms first visit I 
found little to account for his trouble. On his second 'visit 
I went over him more carefully, and passing my hand over 
his side felt a prick. I examined the part again, and still 
experienced the sharp prick like that of a pin ; and f> looking 
at the spot; which was in the posterior axillary' line at a 
level with the first lumbar vertebra, I saw a small dis- 
coloured spot, the point of a pin or needle ; but he could 
give me no information as to how it got there. The following 
evening he returned, with his mother. I explained to her 
what 1 had discovered and asked permission to remove it, 
which I did ; it was a darning needle about two inches long, 
blackened, but quite serviceable. Immediately the woman- 
saw it she recognized it, and exclaimed ” I remember it 
very well ; when he was a baby, not having a safety-pin 
handy,. I fastened his shawl in front with the needle, put 
him in the cradle in a hurry as I was called away, and 
forgot it until I came to undress him and then thought 
about the needle. Look as I would I could not find it.”' 
The other case was a man with a small beershop, who came 
to me complaining ol numbness and tingling of the fingers 
of his left hand. I could see nothing in the hand to account 
for it, and so examined his arm and upper arm ; when 1 
put my hand in his left axilia I felt a slight ridge, and 
when I pressed upon it he said that this slatted the 
tingling in his fingers. I recognized that whatever it was 
this was the cause of his trouble, and intimated that he 
had got some substance into his axilla and asked him how 
it had got there. He refused to admit anything being 
there: never, to his knowledge, had he had" anything go 
into his side. I suggested he might let me put a needle 
under the skin (as the foreign body was only skin deep), 
which he did, and 1 distinctly felt a hard substance beneath. 
Without any anaesthetic, local or otherwise, I made a small 
incision, and with the forceps withdrew a triangular splinter 
of glass one and a half inches long. I showed it to him, 
and he was dumbfounded. On coming back to have it 
dressed he told me he had talked it over with his wife, 
when she remembered that on a ivindv day the previous 
summer the glass door leading to the shop' had blown to 
and he had put his shoulder to it to prevent slamming, but 
he had smashed the glass pane. He felt nothing, but she 
noticed a spot of blood on the top of the shoulder of his 
white shirt afterwards, and mentioned it to him, but they 
could see no wound. 

Income Tax 
Review oj Past Years 

' Junius " asks how many years is the inspector authorized 
to go back for investigation of accounts. 

** The Income Tax Acts do not give the inspector much 
authority in the matter, but they give the Commissioners 
the right ol making assessments for the six previous years. 
In certain circumstances those assessments may be con- 
firmed wholly or partially in treble duty. Consequently it 
is advisable to meet any reasonable requests by the in- 
spector as there is in the background the possibility that 
refusal may lead to action by the Commissioners, which 
may in effect enforce production of the evidence- requested 
by the inspector. 4 “ u 

3/alor Car Transactions 

" 1933 A '’for°“!s t a thf 192 , 7 1o ^ £6S5 and 5oW it in May 

SK Sts-? - *» 

He is c-ntit.ed to obsolescence allowance i 
replacement in May. 1933 the 
That 


or anything 


in respect 
amount 


£231 h ? £35 -T.OR muT r - the amount Being 

fessional expens^ of the ^ L m M a P™ 

ance is due in reject of 1 ° obso!e '«mce allow- 

— i .. ^ ect of the subsequent transaction unless 

ot the 


and until another 
one sold in 


noiner car is purchased in replacement 
October. 1933. r 
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Purchase of Drugs 

F. h.” purchased a share in a practice in October, 1932, 
and paid £52 to his predecessor for a share- in the drugs. 
Can he claim that that payment is an allowable expense. 

V “ F. L.’s ** liability is determined by his share of the 
profits of the practice, and, presumably, the cost of the 
drugs used is charged in arriving at the amount of . the 
firm’s profits, and his special payment cannot be deducted 
again. In effect it is a capital payment so far as F. L.” 
is concerned, and is part of the cost to him of acquiring 
his share in the practice. 


VETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Locef Anaasthetic for Myringotomy 
Dr. Awxhur Murvhy (Brisbane) writes'. In the Journal of 
February 10th (p. 262), Dr. John M. Dewar of Edinburgh 
asks in a letter for the means of incising the membranum 
tympani under local anaesthesia. May I assure him that 
the following local anaesthetic will secure the painlessness 
of the proceeding within ten minutes, often less. The 
criterion is that the inflamed membrane goes white in 
colour, which in my experience it has always done. 

Jutocaine, menthol, acid carbol. crystals, aa grains 15. 

Alcohol 42 per cent., aq. dest., S3, th8. 

Powder the menthol and mix the tutocaine'with it in a 
mortar. Then, in a glass, add first the carbolic acid, then 
the spirit, and then the water. In chemically pure glass 
bottles it keeps indefinitely. Apply on an applicator directly 
to the ear drum over the area to be incised. 

+ * Care should be taken that this preparation is not 
applied to the skin of the auditory’ meatus. 

Cost of Hypodermic Needles 

Dr. T D. Ross (Cathcart, Glasgow) writes : A patient of mine 
who uses insulin daily has been complaining about the 
high cost of hypodermic needles. He has made inquiries 
and finds that the wholesale prices charged to chemists for 
these are: British make (stainless steel) 17s. 6d. per gross, 
or about Hd. each ; German make (nickel plated) 10s. to 
12s. per gross, or $d. to Id. ^each. The prices being 
charged bv chemists are 6d. for one only or 5d. each *f 
purchasing half a dozen lots or more of British needles, 
and 3id. each for German needles. My patient much prefers 
the British article. If the above wholesale prices are correct 
it would appear that the retailer is making an exorbitant 

profit. . . 

Pernicious Anaemia in the Asiatic 

M.D. (Madras) " writes: The naive assertion by Dr. Eric C. 
Spaar of Colombo, in your issue of March 31st (p. 578), 
about the non-occurrence of pernicious anaemia m the 
Asiatic, reminds one of the recent controversy m the corre- 
spondence columns o£ the Journal on the incidence of 
rheumatic infection in the Tropics. I believe that Davidson, 
in his valuable monograph on pernicious anaemia, dees 
mention the rarity of the disease in India. Most praett- 
tioners of standing in India should he able to testify to 
the contrary. I have myself, in my limited hospital work, 
comeacross at least half a dozen, cases that will satisfy the 
most exacting of modem criteria in diagnosis of pernicious 
anaemia, and have seen undoubted cases of subacute com- 
bined degeneration. I deplore the lack of case reports with 
full details of investigation. I hope that the growing ten- 
dency of expression in India will dispel in time many ill- 
founded textbook notions on diseases in this country. 

Martyrdom-by-Sandwiches 

Dc Douglas Anderson, a member of the New South Wales 
Branch of the Association, now in England, writes. In 
order to protest against what they interpret as the con- 
tention of the B.M.A. that a working man can live on 
5s 10.‘d. a week, and on the other hand the extravagant 
jiving at the University, five Oxford undergraduates have 
formed the Martyrs' Memorial Dining Club. The five 
members have met nightly to consume ten penn orth of 
sandwiches and coffee served from a coffee stall, and they 
have an anthem designed to be chanted as they assemble, 
running: 

TT,. r p where the Martyrs resolute and godly 
Escaped through flame to Pit that flames for all. 

We pale and studious denizens of Bodlcy 
Receive our sustenance from yonder stall. 


Now, however, at the end of term, it is reported that the 
Martyrs, despite their privations, are looking remarkably 
fit and well. Might we not add another verse to their 
anthem? 

After a week of martyrdom-by-sandwiches 
The five have not appeared to waste away ; ^ 

Indeed they’ve thriven as they had not planned, -which is 
A sign one shouldn’t doubt the B.M.xV. 

The Word “ Clinic " 

Dr. W. W. Si i rub si! all, D.P.H. (Burgess Hill, Sussex), ' 
writes: In your issue of May 19th I notice with satisfaction 
the protest against the misuse of- the word " clinic./' suit- 
ably expressed by Dr. L. Firman-Edwards, I well remember 
when the importation of this word with its modern mean- 
ing, probably from America, was first noticeable, and the 
derision in which it was then held by some of my confreres. 
The scorn for it in its modern misuse was, unfortunately, 
not sufficient to inhibit its growth. Your correspondent s 
suggested use of the nord " centre ” in place of “ clinic 
in this connexion appears to be quite appropriate. 

Anglo-American Continental Mec7:ai Sod Ay 

Dr. Tom A. Williams informs us that die officers of the 
Anglo-American Continental Medical Society commissioned 
him to arrange a gathering of the society and its friends 
in the British Medical Association during the Bournemouth 
meeting. In consultation with' those responsible for 

organizing the meeting, Friday, July 27th, at 12.30 p.m. 
for luncheon in the Pavilion, has been selected. The society 
feels that all its members who are eligible should belong 
to the B.M.A. , in order' to keep in touch with 
the profession at home and in their turn to keep 
it acquainted with the fact that there are still on the 
Riviera, and throughout Europe and the contiguous 
countries, practitioners competent to deal with English- 
speaking people who have the misfortune to be ill while 
abroad. To that end it wishes not only to get into touch 
with former friends, but to form new connexions in England 
by means of this gathering at Bournemouth. Those wishing 
to attend should communicate with Dr. Tom Williams, 
before July 23rd, at the Royal Societies Club, St. James s 
Street, S.W.l. 

Abstracts for Filing 

The Archivos Latino Americanos de Catdiologia y Jlemato- 
Jogia, a bi-monthly periodical published in Mexico adopts 
an excellent practice in the publication of its epitome ot 
current medical literature. Abstracts from foreign joiinuU 
are printed on specially stiffened coloured paper winch, 
readily detachable, and bearing a reference number at the 
top right- hand corner, can be placed straight into a card- 
index filing cabinet. Use of the reverse side of each sheet 
allows for an overflow of subject-matter in the case of a 
] 01 ,„ abstract, and enables three abstracts to be printed oil 
a uniform amount of space on each page, 

London for the Visitor 

London is expected by travel authorities to attract greater 
numbers of visitors this summer than ever before, from the 
rest of Britain and from over-seas. In readiness for their 
arrival the Automobile Association has produced for the 
first time an A A. London Guide. This booklet is built 
round a general descriptive article suggesting convenient 
excursions? chiefly afoot, and street maps of the City and 
West End are supplemented with a cross-referenced list of 
principal streets It may be obtained free by raembers o 
the A A. on application to Fanum House, New Coventry 
Street, \V.l. 

Toxins and Emulsions : Correction 

We regret that line 11 of the third paragraph in Dr. V. G 
Walsh and Dr. A, C. Frarer’s letter (June 2nd, p. 1004) 
was' printed incorrectly by the accidental substitution of 
line 14 of the same paragraph. The two sentences lnvolvi 
in the error should have read : "Thus We can siM>’ 
eliminate the solubility idea once and for all Adsorption 
is the only phenomenon necessary to explain these results. 

Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities s. 

and of vacant resident and other “PP ! l int ™ a t 2 and 7* 
will be found at pages 64. 65. 66, 67, 68 . 69 72 and ^ 
ot our advertisement columns, and advertisements 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenenc.es at p S 

70 and 7t. Jvwtisr- 

A short summary of vacant posts notified m .the 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at pa„e 
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PREGNANCY DIAGNOSIS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE * 


J. M. ROBSON," . M.D., M.Sc. 

BEIT MEMORIAE RESEARCH FELLOW 


Recent work in sex physiology has shown that two types 
o! hormones are .excreted in the urine of the female 
subject at various stages of the life cycle. They are : 
(1) hormones produced by the ovaries (and during preg-' 
nancy probably by the placenta), exerting their effect 
upon the secondary sex- organs and having no direct action 
on the gonads themselves ; and (2) hormones capable of 
influencing the morphological and secretory' activity c£ 
the gonads, and produced by the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary (and possibly by the placenta during pregnancy). 
The former group includes a number of substances to 
which the name of oestrin has been given, while the term 
“ gonadotropic hormones ” describes those substances 
which are not produced in the gonads themselves, but 
activate these organs. Oestrin is found in the urine for 
some days after birth, -during the whole of the period of 
sexual activity, and for at least some years following the 
menopause. The gonadotropic hormones are excreted in 
the urine for some days after birth, and during the whole 
life'cycle after the onset of puberty. 

The excretion of both these types of hormones is very 
markedly increased during pregnancy, the amounts found 
in the urine being largely in excess of those present under 
any other physiological conditions, and the diagnosis of 
gestation is essentially dependent upon this fact. But 
whereas conception is almost immediately succeeded by 
a tremendous increase in. the gonadotropic hormone excre- 
tion, which reaches its maximum in the early stages of 
pregnancy, the increase in the elimination of oestrin occurs 
more slowly, and is gradual and progressive throughout 
gestation, reaching a maximum at parturition. The 
gonadotropic hormone content of the urine, rather than 
its oestnn content, has ’ therefore largely been emploved 
lor diagnostic purposes, as it is more especially in th <5 
early stages of gestation that such a test is of greatest 
value to the clinician. In the mare, however, oestrin 
is the chief hormone excreted in the urine during pre"- 
n ? m:y ' and the diagnosis depends upon the recognition 

oestrous hormone (crew - 

Tests for Gonadotropic Hormones 
Now a number of methods have been elaborated for the 

flun™" 1 ^ 011 ° £ the gonadotropic hormone content of 

cxperimenta^anhuals "subject ^TthTVcti ^ ° l 

a*.*— * - 
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There has been much 'controversy as to' whether all 
these effects are ' due to a single gonadotropic hormone 
acting in different - concentrations- arid 'under different 
conditions, or whether two or more gonadotropic hormones 
are responsible for the various effects observed. A careful 
analysis o£ the results obtained by a number of investi- 
gators (Aschheim, 1933 ; Evans,. 1933 ; Hisaw et aL, 1933 
Coester, 1932 ; etc.) strongly suggests that more than one 
substance is concerned in the control of the various 
changes produced in the gonads. Moreover, it can also be 
asserted that extracts containing gonadotropic ; hormones ; 
and obtained from different sources ' do not ' aU produce 
the same set of reactions in the gonads. For example 
recent work is . showing that extracts made from the 
pituitary- gland possess properties which are not shared 
by those made from pregnancy urine. 

Action of Hormones in Urine 

But we are more particularly concerned with extracts 
from unne excreted under different phvsiological and 
pathological conditions, and it appears, on the whole 

namefv- m ? cta,cta ““ ** obtained^ 

, ^ extracts which produce 'chiefly . follicular 

Kt (?> ex tmcts trihich 

lead to the formation of ovarian haemorrhages and to the 
production of luteal tissue and of ovuS t0 

rn^eTts aLrt Roro 63 ° btaiaed ““ ^ female 

Djects apart from pregnancy conform, on the whole to 

effects described under 

the gonads of the L^t^Ta factions .induced in 

chosen as end-pofnte ^ *** **>*™*Y 

attributed mol^of thefe If «° Dgh E ° me observels - have 
tropic hormone (the* lutein^ 011 ! t0 a de5nite g°nado- 
-ust be emphlied “Th 5 honnone n prolan B) it 
as it relates to premanev 7^ - assnm P tioa . in so far 

pregnancy diagnosis, is at- present chiefly 

IRS 39 
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of theoretical interest. OJ: practical importance is the 
'elaboration of a method which will give a positive result 
with the amount of gonadotropic hormones present in a 
definite quantity of urine obtained from a pregnant sub- 
ject, and a negative result when a similar amount of urine 
from a non-pregnant subject is employed. Such an end 
has been attained by a variety of techniques, among 
which the most important are: (1) the Aschheim-2ondek 
test, (2) the Friedman test, and (3) the Brouha test. This 
last relies upon the action of the gonadotropic hormones 
in stimulating (in male animals) the production by the 
testes of the male hormone which causes growth of the 
vesiculae seminales ; the test, which is performed on male 
mice, does* not give as reliable results as the other 
methods. Lately Bellerbv' (1934) has described a simple 
test which depends on the induction of ovulation by the 
injection of gonadotropic substances in X enopus, kept 
under standard conditions. Results are- obtained within 
nine hours — a much shorter interval than that required 
for the other tests. Further data are necessary before 
the value of this method can be assessed. 


The Aschheim-Zondek Test 

The Aschheim-Zondek test is performed on immature 
female mice about three weeks old, and depends on the 
production in the ovaries of certain definite changes. As 
the urine to be examined may be toxic to the mice, which 
may interfere with the test, it has to undergo some treat- 
ment previous to -its injection. Zondek has suggested 
extracting the toxic substances by shaking the urine with 
ether, the ethereal fraction then being discarded ; and 
this method has proved very successful. The method 
employed by the Edinburgh Pregnancy Diagnosis Station 
has also given very satisfactory results, and is performed 
as follows: 

To each 25 c.cm. of urine, one gram of sulphosaltcylic acid 
is added. The urine is allowed to stand for thirty minutes, 
with occasional shaking. It is then passed through a filter 
paper, and the filtrate is neutralized with sodium bicarbonate 
and kept for injection. 

Five mice are used for the test, and each animal receives 
six injections of 0.4 c.crn. of treated urine: the injections arc 
spread over three days— that is, two injections per day, morn- 
ing and evening. On the morning of the fifth day after the 
first injection (satisfactory results can also be obtained 100 
hours after the first injection) the animals are killed and the 
ovaries examined macroscopically, and. it necessary, under the 
binocular microscope. The following changes may he observed 
in the ovaries:. (1) corpora lutea — these are usually easily 
recognizable ; (2) blood spots — these may be large and easuv 
seen but on the other hand they may be minute and may 
have to be carefully looked for (steeping the ovaries m 
glycerin for a few minutes renders evident any small blood 
&S Which may otherwise not easily be detected) ; (3) en- 
larged follicles— constituting the so-called white spots 
The presence in one or more ovaries in the. five animals of a 
corpus luteum or blood spot (or both) constitutes a positive 
diagnosis. The presence of enlarged follicles is. according to 
0,c arbitrary standards, a negative finding, but it has never- 
theless been found advisable to repeat the test in such cases, 
as occasionally it does represent a positive diagnosis. 

The period of time (four to five days) necessary for the 
diagnosis does not, in the majority of cases, present any 
drawback, but it is sometimes desirable to secure a result 
more rapidly. A number of observers have attempted ro 
develop a rapid test by modifying thcAschhe.m-Zonde. 
technique (Zondek. 1931 ; Aberson, 1931 ; Lassen. 1932) 
but there is at present no really satisfactory evidence that 
any of these modifications possess a sufficiently high degree 
of reliability. On the other hand, the use of the rabbit . s 
a test animal has led to a technique which gives reliable 
results within much shorter intervals 


The Friedman Test 


Friedman (1929) found that the intravenous injection of 
urine from a pregnant subject into rabbits was followed 
by ovulation in the ovary in a period of twenty-four hours 
or less, and immediately realized the. importance of this 
finding in relation to pregnancy diagnosis. The rabbit 
never (or very rarely) ovulates spontaneously, and hence, 
if mature animals are segregated, they are suitable for the 
test. Provided that they are more than 3 months old 
ovulation can also be induced in immature animals, which 
are so suitable in many ways for the test that they have 
been very generally employed. 

Three types of technique have been used— namely, 
(1) a single injection of urine, (2) multiple injections of 
urine, and (3) the injection of a concentrated preparation 
of the active gonadotropic substances made from .the 
urine to be tested. 

The first two of these methods have apparently yielded 
very good results in the hands of several observers, 
although it is to be noted that in many cases accurate ■ 
results cannot be secured in less than' forty-eight hours 
(for example, Ehrhardt, 1932). These methods were at 
first tried at the station in Edinburgh, but were hot 
found sufficiently satisfactory. This may be due to the 
interval elapsing between the collection of the urine and 
its receipt for examination being longer than has been the 
case with other investigators. We therefore decided lo ■ 
elaborate a method which would give results possessing 
a high degree of reliability within- twenty-four hours, if 
possible. And the method I am now using as a routine 
in Edinburgh is' actually capable of doing so. 

The active gonadotropic hormones are obtained from the 
urine in the following manner. 

To SO c.crn. of the urine is added 50 c.crn. ol rectified 
spirit, and the mixture is allowed to stand tor some minutes. 
The precipitate, which consists of inactive material, is centri- 
fuged oil and discarded: 150 c.crn. of rectified spirit is then 
added to the supernatant fluid. This brings down the active 
factors ; the precipitate is again centrifuged off, and the 
supernatant fluid is now discarded. The precipitate is 
extracted with ether to remove any remaining toxic sub- 
stances, and the fraction not removed by the ether is dissolved 
in 5 c.crn. of saline and neutralized ; 3 c.cm. of this solution 
is injected intravenously, and the animal is operated on 
twenty-four hours later. If for any reason the reaction is 
'doubtful (in about 10 to 20 per cent, of cases), then the 
remaining 2 c.cm. is injected, and the animal is again 
operated oa after a further interval of twenty-four hours. 


Unless a definite positive test is given by one ovary both 
ovaries are always inspected. A positive diagnosis is ■ 
returned if (1) one or more ovulated follicles, or (2) one. or 
more haemorrhagic follicles, are observed. 

' Both ovulated and haemorrhagic follicles may, of course, 
be present in the same animal. In the great majority of 
cases (about 80 to 90 per cent.) the result is definite within 
twenty-four hours. Uncertainty at this stage may arise for 
these reasons: sometimes the ovaries ol normal rabbits con- 
tain small blood spots ; occasionally, too, after the injection 
of gonadotropic hormone, the only effect after twenty-mu 
hours is the production of a blood spot. Hence if such a 
condition is found in the ovary on inspection it may ue 
difficult to decide whether the blood spot has arisen ‘ 
result ol the injection or independently of it. Twenty- 
hours later, however, the question can be deeded. - 

the method employed, a more marked effect is * 
ovary if the test is positive. Barely, too follicular m ^ 
tion only is seen twenty-four hours after the ( ’ ®" der . 

enrh pncp<; n further examination at forty-eight houts is 


Fortunately the above difficulties do not often _ 

and it is only in some 10 to 20 per cent, o the “ 
that it is not possible to give a diagnosis within < 
four hours. 
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Rstiability of Tests ' _ 

It is important to determine what degree of relia > 
can b- achieved with tire Friedman test, and how th 
compares with' the Aschheim-Zondek ^ and 

Agnew (1934) have recently reviewed the literature on 
subject and classified the results in Severn ous 
cases, including a , large number of their on n. 
Aschheim-Zondek test gave a mean accuracy of 96.fi pe 
cent, in S,6S5 cases described by various investigators, 
while an accuracy of 9S.5 per cent, was obtained by 
means of the Friedman test in 1,S99 cases. In ** 
own cases they were able to get slightly better resil^ 


with the Friedman than with the Aschheim-Zondek test. 
At the Edinburgh station 3.151 A. Z. tests, controlled by 
clinical findings, were performed during the period 
to 1933, and the actual error was 1.75 per cent.— an 
accuracy of 9S.25 per cent. 

Table Showing the Results Obtained tuiffi the Aschheim-Zondek 
and Fnedman Tests on a number oj Cases Jested 
, i» Edinburgh _____ 


Asclilneim-Zondek 

- Test 


Friedman Test 



Positive 

Negative 

Positive ^ 

Negativ 

De&nitely pregnant 

- 14 

2 

75 

1 ‘ 

Definitely non-pregnant 

1 

66 

l 

66 

Abortion 

1 

5 

5 

1 

14 Delayed menstruation " 

0 

2 

2 

0 


IVe have also examined 151 cases with both the rabbit 
and the mouse test ; the data are shown in the table. 

In 138 cases (seventy- three pregnant and sixty-five non- 
pregnant) the results of both tests were in agreement. 
Six cases of early abortion urine were also examined, and 
in five of these the Friedman method gave a positive 
result while the Aschheim-Zondek was negative. In one 
case the Friedman test was negative and the Aschheim- 
Zondek positive. In two cases in which menstruation 
was delayed for some time the Aschheim-Zondek test was 
negative while the Friedman yielded a positive result. 
The possibility that these apparently false positives were 
due to undetected early abortions cannot be excluded. 
Lastly, there were two cases in which the Friedman test 
was definitely wrong (one false positive and one false 
negative), and three cases in which the Aschheim-Zondek 
test was definitely wrong (two false negatives and one 
false positive). These results are substantially similar 
to those previously reported by a number of observers, 
and agree in showing that there is little difference between 
the reliability of the Aschheim-Zondek and the Friedmau 
tests. 

Validity of the Tests 

The various diagnoses described represent tests, not 
for pregnancy, but for the presence in the fluid examined 
of gonadotropic hormones capable, in the definite amounts 
injected, of causing certain alterations. A positive result, 
therefore, means no more than that those amounts of 
hormone are present in the quantities of fluid examined, 
and vt is then necessary to make a differential diagnosis 
between the various conditions in which these hormones 
may be excreted. It must be emphasized, however, that 
in the great majority of cases a positive test does actually 
indicate gestation. - 

The increased excretion of gonadotropic hormones occurs 
° nly IT'" 5 3 r norma! Pregnancy but also durin- 
U commences very shortly after tta 
embedding of the fertilized ovum, and continues as W 

are h in P . r ° d , UCtS o{ exception or chorionic elemente 
p ; ., -biological contact with the maternal tissues 
PoMrivc effects have been obtained with urine collected 


even before the missed menstruation. - . ... 

interrupted the excretion of gonadotropic hormones rapid!, 

falls, and the test becomes negative within a e " d D ; 

The pregnancy test is also positive in cases of h>dat 
form mole and chorion epithelioma: indeed, m these cast, 
the excretion of gonadotropic hormones is usually at a 
much higher level than. during pregnancy the amount 
excreted attaining, in some instances, several 100,000 units 
per day (Ehrhardt. 1930).’ When either of these conditions 
is suspected a quantitative estimation' of the gonadotropic 
content of the urine may be carried out, and a finding of 
100:000 or more' units per litre strongly suggests tha 
a normal gestation is not present. A f e " cas f s ° 
malignant disease have also been recorded tn wh.ch the 
nrine gave a positive pregnancy diagnosis test. 

After .the menopause • the excretion of gonadotropic 
hormones is markedly increased, but extracts usually only 
cause follicular maturation effects. At times such urines 
give positive As'chheim-Zondek reactions, and this also 
applies to the urine excreted by patients after operative 
or radiological castration (Brandstrup and Lassen, 1933). 

Finally, it is of interest to note that in normal pregnancy 
the excretion of gonadotropic, hormones may occasionally 
fall to such a ion- level that the pregnancy test becomes 
negative (Rurige, Hartman, and Sie'vers, 1932). A negative 
test in the presence of decidual tissue may also be observed 
in rare cases in which the tissue between the embryonic 
and maternal 'circulation is fibrosed (Kleine, 1933). A 
similar fibrosis has been described hv Phillip (1931) in two 
cases of hydatidiform mole in which the Aschheim-Zondek 
test was negative. 
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The second (1934) edition of the List of Internationa 
Fellowships for Research,' issued by the Internationa 
Federation of University Women (Crosbv Hall, Chevm 
Walk, S.W.3 : price 2s.), contains a useful index whicl 
enables quick reference to be made to those- which relah 
to specific subjects. . The list is classified under thre, 
headings: fellowships open to graduates of all countries 
irrespective of nationality ; those for study abroad whicl 
are restricted to students from two or' more specifier 
countries ; and those which are limited to students of on, 
specified country. Most of the fellowships are withou 
but the exceptions to this rule are dub 
specified. No attempt has been made to give an ex 

^ a f deSCI ? pbDn the exchanges wh?ch can b, 
mranged for students and members of faculties of th, 
European universities, since this has been already mad 
aaadable W'th much additional information in the hand 

TmenJ^ bl ? Sh r d ' b> ' the o£ Nations Institute o 

Intellectual Co-operation . The sole intention of 

present list is to place at the disposal of students "in ■ 
reamiy accessible form such knowledge as will enabl 

for undergraduate study are nor i i j “ scholarship 
the opportunities ofiered are eoualK ^ vf Ce P' : wbe! 
Senates and underg^uate.^ 5 ava,lable bat] 
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ANEURYSM OE THE INNOMINATE ARTERY 
TREATED BY PROXIMAL LIGATURE 

BY 

H. S. SOUTTAK, C.B.E., D.M., M.Ch., F.R.C.S. 


The surgical treatment of an innominate aneurysm is a 
sufficiently unusual event to be worthy ol record t and the 
case to be described presented several features of -interest. 

History of Case 

The patient, a Frenchwoman aged 62, was sent' to me by- 
Dr. Melsome of Bath, whom she had consulted only seven 
months before for a pulsating. swelling in the right side of the 
neck just above- the clavicle. She was a finely built' woman 
of exceptional muscular development and unusual energy, for 
which she found an ample outlet in her profession as a 
masseuse. Apart from the. swelling in the neck; she was in 
excellent health, and of unusual vigour for her age. -The 
pulse was equal on the two sides, regular, and of good 
volume. Her blood vessels were somewhat thickened and 
tortuous, and her blood pressure was 160/100, although she 
had been for some weeks at absolute rest. The Wassermann 
reaction was negative. 

On examination a pulsating swelling could be seen extend- 
ing about an inch above the right clavicle.- The swelling was 
visible even .when she lay at rest in bed, but it became much 
more prominent on slight exertion, when the expansile 
-character of the pulsation became Very obvious. X-ray exam- 
ination showed slight enlargement of the ascending aorta, 
with increased prominence of the aortic knuckle and a loss 
of translucency at the right, apex of the lung ; it was thought 
that this might be due to an aneurysm, although no definite 
outline could be seen. She was kept under observation, at 
absolute rest, for a fortnight, but as no diminution of the 
swelling occurred it was decided to operate. 

The Operation 

On May 24th, 1933 , the. operation was undertaken under 
local anaesthesia. After wide infiltration with novocain 1/2 
per cent, and adrenaline, an incision four inches m length was 
made just above the right clavicle, dividing the platysma 
and the clavicular head of the sternomastoid. The internal 
jugular vein was divided between ligatures, and a very satis- 
factory exposure was thus obtained. A large pulsating swelling 
was seen in the floor of the wound, and this was separated 
with great care from the surrounding structures, to which it 



Fig. 1 — Innominate artery in relation to sternum. 

vws adherent. A number of large vessels could be detected 
■Bering this swelling at various points but owing to their 
woss displacement it was impossible at first to discov. r wh 
£cv were. The swelling extended across the middle line of 
lhl ? neck pushing the trachea backwards ami to the left, 
md on freeing it in this region the innominate artery was 
found to enter it at about the middle line of the neck. Th 
trteo- was very short, forming little more than a connexion 


between the swelling and the aorta, which was itself slightly' 
enlarged. It was obviously due to this enlargement of the 
aortic arch that the whole of the structures were pushed 
upwards, • and that access from above the clavicle could be 
obtained. 

The carotid and vertebral arteries were next defined, but 
a large vessel arising from the anterior aspect of the swelling 
and running almost directly backwards occasioned some diffi- 
culty. This ultimately ' proved 
to be the subclavian artery, 
grossly displaced. Of other 
structures exposed,- the vagus 
was seen passing downwards in 
front of the aneurysm, while 
the annulus of Vieussens 
could very clearly be -seen 
encircling it. ’ - 




Fig. 2 — Innominate .artery in 
relation to veins. 


Fig. 3.*— Aneurysm of innominate 
artery as found at operation. 


As digital compression on the common carotid artery did 
not cause any inconvenience to the patient, a, wide ligature 
of kangaroo tendon was inserted and very gently tied so as 
just to obstruct the blood flow. A similar ligature was placed 
on the subclavian, which again caused no inconvenience, 
although the right pulse, of course, immediately stopped. 
These ligatures were tightened and loosened several times, 
and a period of fully half an hour was spent in ascertaining 
if either alone or together they produced any ill effect. 
When it had been satisfactorily demonstrated that they 
produced no symptoms whatever, a wide ligature of kangaroo 
tendon was placed on the innominate artery itself. The wall 
of the vessel was obviously fragile, and the ligature was 
therefore tied with great caution. As there war just room, 
a second ligature was then placed between it and the aorta, 
there being just sufficient more or less normal artery to carry 
the two. The ligature on the subclavian was now finally tied, 
but that on the carotid was removed, as it was thought that 
in 'this way the collateral circulation to tire brain would oe 
more easily established, while the complete absence of pulsa- 
tion in the aneurysmal sac, which had now shrunk to com- 
paratively small dimensions, suggested that this was not 
likely to prejudice the result ol the operation. Finally, the 
sternomastoid was repaired and the wound closed, a small 
drainage tube being left in place for twenty-four hours. 

The patient made an uninterrupted recovery without inci- 
dent, and left the hospital four weeks after the operation. 

The further course of the case is of some interest. The 
patient remained in perfect health until the end of Decern- 
ber— that is to say, for seven months — when she had an 
attack suggesting a small cerebral haemorrhage. Following 
a very violent fit of sneezing she had a pricking sensation 
in the left hand, and some uncertainty of movement ot 
the arms and legs. These were accompanied by a slight 
weakness in the left side of the face, a little difficulty in 
speaking, and a certain mental vagueness This cleared 
up in the course of a few days, although the difficult) in 
speech persisted for a fortnight. The explanation of thes 
symptoms, suggesting as they do a small haemorr g 
the right side of the brain; is by no means obvious, 
one would have imagined that a haemorrhage m this ; rog 
could scarcely follow ligature. They might have ■■ bee, 
of course, to a small embolus,- but they resemble far m 
the symptoms which follow leakage from a small m 
cranial aneurysm. Fortunately no recurrence has ^ 
place, and at the present time, nearly a year 
operation, the patient appears to be in perfect ncai 
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Literature on the Subject 

The literature on the subject is not extensive, and it 
has been admirably collated on two occasions, by Sheen 
in 1905 and by Thompson in 1915. Baliance has described 
five personal cases, thus achieving a position which is 
unique, while Reid has recorded three cases in his review 
on all the aneurysms admitted' to Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

I think it will "be of interest to give a brief account of 
these articles, since each presents some important aspect 
of the subject. 

Sheen's Case' 

Sheen 1 describes a case of aneurysm of the right sub- 
clavian, in which the innominate and right common 
carotid were tied at the primary operation, and two 
months later the subclavian was tied close to the 
aneurysm. 

The patient was an old_ soldier, aged 46, who for six months 
had suffered from numbness and tingling of the right hand 
and arm, accompanied latterly by severe pain. Six days 
before admission he noticed a swelling above the right clavicle. 

He was a well-built man in good general health, with a 
typical pulsating swelling reaching 5 cm. above the right 
clavicle. The right radial pulse was only just perceptible, and 
the fingers of the right hand were bluish white. The heart and 
the other arteries appeared normal. At the end of two 
months’ observation, during which the aneurysm increased 
in size, the operation was undertaken through a median in- 
cision extending from the cricoid cartilage to a point one 
inch below the sternal notch. The innominate was exposed 
after some dissection, and ligatured with stout floss silk to 
form a stay -knot of two ligatures. The carotid, which was 
now flaccid, was tied by a single silk ligature- Recovery was 
uneventful, but pulsation soon returned in the aneurysm. Two 
months later the subclavian was tied close to the aneurysm 
through an incision above the clavicle. There was no return 
of pulsation, and pain and tingling of the arm disappeared. 

Shean found thirty-six cases, including his own, of liga- 
ture of the innominate artery, of which, however, only eight 
recovered. As the cases dated back to ISIS it is evident 
that this very high mortality was largely due to sepsis 
•and resulting haemorrhage. Only one patient, indeed 
(operated upon by Smyth of New Orleans), recovered in 
what may be termed the " pre'antiseptic '* period of 
surgery. After the year 1871 sixteen cases were operated 
upon with nine deaths. Sheen concludes that the opera- 
tion is reasonably safe in those cases in which the 
aneurysm is of a circumscribed character and in which 
the condition of the other arteries is good ; that the 
carotid should be tied as well as the innominate, if 
possible at a previous operation ; and that some cerebral 
lesion is the complication most to be feared. 

Thompson's Case 

Thompson'- describes one case, and has collected' fifty- 
two cases of ligature of the innominate artery from the 
literature. 

His patient was a negro male, aged 46. Six weeks before 
admission a swelling appeared in the right armpit. Four 

mtln ■!*',?" adm !! 510 " the arm b -T a n to swell, and he had 
nttn.se pam m the hand and wrist. The right axilla was 

Th 66 S ' V t" ing - VVhkh estcnde:1 upwards abov, 

‘ n B^t and forearm were greatly 

“ ”11“ and > oedematous with distended veins, and the mdial 
puke was imperceptible. Under local anaesthesia a tra“ 
torse incision was made above the clavicle dividing th. 
stentomasted. sternohyoid, and stemothvroid. ' ' The aneSrysm 
vis exposed. ,ts sac blending with the scalenus amicus S 

r- 


tion a- large axillary abscess was opened. A week later t e 
was severe haemorrhage from the abscess cavity. ^ 

stooped by packing. The patient died a month later without 
cerebral complications, and it was shown that the aneur>sm 
was completely consolidated. - . 

Thompson, as stated above, found in the literature . 
fifty-two cases of ligature of the innominate artery, in- 
cluding the thirty-six described by Sheen, witba. total o 
sixteen recoveries. He states that ligature of the carotid 
and the innominate together has a smaller mortality' than 
ligature of the innominate alone.' He has analysed a 
series ' of thirty-one cases operated upon between ISIS 
and 1915, with fifteen recoveries and sixteen deaths. It 
will be noticed that there was only one recovery before 
1SS0: the patient was a man of 33, who was operated 
upon by Smyth of New Orleans in 1S64 for a traumatic 
aneurysm occurring three months after an injury. 

Balance's Cases 

Baliance' 1 describes five cases in three articles which he 
has devoted to the subject. 

The first case, operated ' upon in 1902, was that of a 
soldier, aged 35, who for three months had suffered from 
loss of voice and sw'elling in the right side of the neck, with 
slight dysphagia. There was a large expansile swelling above 
.the right clavicle slightly displacing the trachea. The 
swelling slowly increased . in size. Under chloroform anaes- 
thesia a median incision was made from tlie lower margin 
of the thyroid cartilage to the lower border of the manubrium. 
After a little blunt dissection with the finger the innominate- 
artery was clearly felt. In order to obtain better access the 
manubrium was sawn through, and the upper portion split 
■ertically. ’This did not give sufficient access, and a portion 
of the bone was therefore removed on each -side. The 
innominate artery was then fully exposed and tied by feur 
strands of -goldbeater's skin ligature. The patient, however, 
developed a left hemiplegia and died the next day. 

In the second case (1909) the patient, a man aged 35, h?d 
a pulsating swelling above the inner end of the clavicle. The 
wall, of the aneurysm appeared to be very thin, but as it .was 
extending rapidly operation was undertaken. -The inner end 
of the left clavicle and the cartilage of the -first and second 
ribs were divided and- removed, with the left three-fourths 
of the manubrium. The exposure was good, but during the 
manipulation the aneurysm ruptured. The bidding was 
immediately stopped by plugging the innominate with the 
finger. The artery was ligatured with kangaroo tendon, but 
the man died thirty hours later. 

The third case. (1912) was that of a man aged 43 with 
a pulsating swelling above, the inner end of the right clavicle. 
Through a median incision the upper part of the manubrium 
was removed, giving a good exposure of the innominate,' 
which was tied with a stay -knot. The patient recovered com- 
pletely, with no complications. 

The fourth case, operated upon in 19is, was that of a 
woman aged 60, who complained of a pulsating tumour abav- 
the right clavicle. It was about four inches in diameter - and 
extended into the superior mediastinum.- As'the x-ray photo 
graph showed no deformity of the aorta it' was determined to 
attempt ligature of the innominate. A vertical median 
incision was followed bv a transverse one on a level of the 
upper border of the manubrium. The inner end of the left 
claMCle, the cartilage of the first left rib. and the left three- 
quartecs of the manubrium were removed. A good exposure 
of the innominate was obtained, and it w " • - e 

kangaroo tendon, iormin; 


vas ligatured with 


, o a stay-knot. Following the opera- 

tion the right arm was cold and partially paralysed but it 

~ mP T, y reCO%:ertd a later: PutoSon in the 

neurysm had ceased. The patient- died two and a half 
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followed by ligature o{ the common carotid and of the axillary 
arteries at later dates. The patient lived until 1933, and a 
full account of the case will be found .in the Lancet for 
April 14th, 1934. 

In his paper of January, 1922, Ballance mentions five 
other cases from recent literatuce with three recoveries, 
and one death from hemiplegia and one from haemorrhage 
at operation. 

Reid* reports that in 124 cases of aneurysm of various 
arteries admitted to Johns Hopkins Hospital, only three 
were true cases of innominate aneurysm, and, of these, 
trvo were operated upon. One patient died at operation, 
apparently from traction on the aorta, which would seem 
to be very dangerous. In one the innominate artery was 
tied and later the carotid, with improvement. The 
operation was performed by Halsted, and the patient 
lived six months, dying of pneumonia. 

Other Records 

Juckelson 2 records a case in a man aged 30. following a 
punctured wound in the neck ; he was treated by liga- 
ture of the innominate and extirpation of a portion of 
the sac, and was well five and a half y’ears after the 
operation. Buchser* gives a pathological report with 
a clinical history' of an innominate aneurysm which per- 
forated the trachea. His article includes a full biblio- 
graphy' of the German literature. Baldwin’ describes a 
case (1910) in which he ligatured the subclavian and the 
common carotid arteries in a woman aged 52, with an 
aneurysm of the innominate. She recovered completely 
and lived for eighteen y'ears. The case is remarkable, 
since it has been generally held that in the case of in- 
nominate aneurysm distal ligature is not successful. 

Lessnoi 5 records a case of traumatic aneurysm of the 
right common carotid artery in a man of 35, treated by 
ligature of the innominate, with- recovery. In the same 
article he describes eight other cases of traumatic 
aneurysm, so that the incidence in this region is obviously 
rare. Flint’ gives details of a case (1927) of a traumatic 
aneurysm of the innominate artery' in a man of 37, follow- 
ing on a bullet wound received in 1918. Rapid growth of 
the aneurysm began in December, 1926, eight years after 
the injury, accompanied by severe dyspnoea and dys- 
phagia. Proximal ligature of the innominate artery was 
carried out a month after the onset of symptoms, and this 
was followed by the opening up of a leaking aneurysmal 
sac, the turning out of the clot, and the suture of the 
open mouth of the subclavian artery'- The patient made a 
good recovery'. Cabot 10 reports a case in which he liga- 
tured the common carotid artery for an innominate 
aneury’sm, but - death occurred from pneumonia. 
McCarthy 11 discusses, at considerable length, the treat- 
ment of aneurysms by distal arterio-venous anastomosis, 
describing one successful case in which an aneurysm of 
the innominate was cured by anastomosis to the internal 
jugular vein. 

Conclusions 

It will be seen that ligature of the innominate artery 
for aneury'sm is a well-established surgical procedure, in 
w-hich the risks of the operation are entirely justifiable in 
view of the gravity of the condition. Technically the 
operation may be easy of achievement, or the difficulties 
from adhesions may render it impossible. Apart from the 
risk of haemorrhage at the time of operation, the two 
chief dangers to be feared are interference with the 
cerebral circulation and interference with the circulation 
in the arm. The latter does not appear to be as serious 
as might be imagined, probably because during the exist- 
ence of the aneurysm a wide collateral circulation has 
opened up. The danger to the brain, however, must 
alwavs remain a serious one, and there would seem to be 


no means of discovering the extent' of the risk in any 
particular case. 

I am convinced that the method adopted, of operating 
under local anaesthesia and of applying tentative liga- 
tures to the arteries, is a sound one. General anaesthesia 
involves a disturbance to the circulation, which cannot 
be anything but inimical to the interests of the patient, 
while it precludes entirely' the very important information, 
which a conscious patient can give, as to the effects of 
occluding the circulation of a large vessel. 
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HYPERTONIC RECTAL SALINE FOR 
INTRACRANIAL INJURY IN 
THE NEWBORN 

BY 

ALAN MONCRIEFF, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
physician to rnc children's department, Middlesex hospital ; 

PHYSICIAN FOR DISEASES OF CHILDREN, BOL1NGB1IOKE 
HOSPITAL 1 ASSISTANT PAEDIATRICIAN, QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE'S MATERNITY HOSPITAL 

J. N. Cruickshank, in his study 1 of 800 cases of death in 
the ne\A'bom, wrote: "The present writer believes that 
increased intracranial pressure is a factor of first impor- 
tance in the production of a large proportion of cases of 
neo-natal death." Modern investigations have shown how 
intracranial pressure can be reduced by' the introduction 
of hypertonic salt solutions intravenously or into the 
alimentary' canal. The present communication is an 
account of the practical application of these experimental 
findings in an effort to save a certain number of newborn 
babies who would otherwise die. 

It is generally agreed that, as a result of the birth 
process, the contents of the baby's skull may exhibit 
haemorrhage (gross or microscopical), oedema and con- 
gestion, or contusion. Cruickshank's studies throw doubt 
upon the supposed frequency of small areas of haemor- 
rhage, and, in his view, haemorrhage into the substance 
of the brain does not occur, except in unusual circum- 
stances. He believes that the clinical effects often 
attributed to haemorrhage are due really to congestion 
and oedema, leading to anoxaemia of the medullary 
centres. In the post-mortem records of Cruickshank’s 
monograph, oedema of the brain and meninges was a very 
constant finding, especially in those cases marked in life 
by respiratory' failure. It is not maintained that hyper- 
tonic rectal saline can do anything for those cases in 
Avhich meningeal or cerebral haemorrhage has occurred, 
but in view of Cruickshank’s findings as regards the latter 
alternative I believe it should always be used, even if 
the clinical diagnosis betu-een oedema and haemorrhage 
cannot be made. 

Pathology of Increased Intracranial Pressure 
The clinical features of this condition in the newborn 
may' be briefly sketched against the pathogenic back- 
ground referred to above. 

The labour has usually been somewhat difficult, ss’ith a 
prolonged second stage. Occipito-posterior presentations, 
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forceps deliveries, and other departures from normal 
ISndy occurred. Premature babies, despite the smaUer 
size of the skull, are well known to be more liable to mtra 
cranial complications. The baby may exhibit 
difficulties from the onset, but more usually ® ^ 
have treated successfully, the condition foUowmg delivery 
has been lairlv good, and the symptoms have developed 
rradually in the first two or three days of life. A refusal 
to feed, with deepening somnolence, often alternating \si 
periods of restlessness and crying, _ is usually the farst 
manifestation. Recurrent vomiting may occur the 
fontanelle is found to be bulging, and frequent fcvitchmgs 
of the facial muscles and limbs are observed. Failure of 
respiration with attacks of cyanosis is a very constant 

, feature. , 

I. believe that the problem here to be solved differs m 
no essential from that presented by head injuries in aduU* 
and older children. In the same way, a rising intracranial 
pressure threatens life, and the investigations largely in- 
spired by Cushing in relation to intracranial surgery have 
an important application in the neo-natal period. Two 
out of the many contributions on the subject of hyper- 
tonic salt solutions and the lowering^ of intracranial 
pressure may be briefly summarized to illustrate the 
experimental justification for the methods of treatment 
here indicated. 

Foley and Putnam 2 quote Cashing to the effect that people 
with headaches often secure relief by thorough intestinal 
evacuation, especially when this is accomplished by salines, 
la their experiments the introduction of a 30 per cent, sodium 
chloride solution into the rectum in animals produced a steady 
and great drop in the pressure of the cerebro-spinal fluid, the 
systemic blood pressure remaining unaffected. Even with 
a 10 per cent, solution they recorded a notable fait in the 
pressure of the cerebro-spinal fluid, which was maintained for 
some hours. About 35 c.cm. were used for a cat, and retained 
in the rectum as long as possible. Cushing and Foley 5 point 
out that while reduction in intracranial pressure can be 
produced by the intravenous injection of hypertonic saline, 
this is to a certain extent undesirable because of effects upon 
the pulse, respiration, and blood pressure. (From the point 
oi view of practical midwifery’, intravenous injections for the 
newborn present gross difficulties.) They found that even 
small doses (5 c.cm.) of a 2 per cent, sodium chloride solution 
into the alimentary canal of the cat below the stomach (that 
duodenum or rectum) produce a definite effect in lowering 


to 


Technique 

The method now in use consists of the introduction of too 
three* ounces of 10 per cent, saline into the rectum of the 
Jto tebc, as soon as any of the symptoms mentioned 
above appear * 'The nurse is instructed to do this slowly . with 
the bah? in the cot and with the minimum of disturbance, 
and to hold the buttocks together to get as long a retention 
as possible. Strong solutions are very quickly xeturoed.- «rd 
weaker solutions are not so effective, although an early case 
treated with only 2 per cent, saline made such a good recot My 
that it afforded 'encouragement to proceed with the method 
The injections can be repeated at four-hourly- or longer 
intervals, according to the' improvement obtained. The 
method is wholly free from harm, and can ,be_ earned out 
by nurses undertaking domiciliary midwifery. -Ten 
normal saline " is a convenient way of describing the strength 
of the solution used (ton teaspoonfuls of salt to the pint f 
water, or one teaspoonful in two ounces to make only the 
required quantity). 

Other ancillary forms of treatment must not be 
neglected. As with head injuries in later life, absolute 
rest is of fundamental importance. Such babies must not 
be lifted out of bed for any purpose. Feeding must be 
carried out with breast milk expressed from the mother 
(or from other sources, if possible, in the early days). 
If the baby cannot suck, spoon-feeding may be tried, or, 
if this fails, an oesophageal tube. Small doses of chloral 
are' valuable (1/2 grain) if any restlessness or twitching 
is present. Five per cent, carbon dioxide in oxygen 
through a nasal catheter is of great value for failure of 
respiration, and if there is the slightest suggestion of 
intracranial haemorrhage (indicated by the rapid onset 
of symptoms shortly after delivery) X believe it is sound 
to withdraw 10 c.cm. of blood from the mother and inject 
this intramuscularly into the baby. 

In some instances a certain amount of spasticity is found 
to be present in the first few weeks after recovery. 1 
was at first depressed by this, thinking that the methoc 
was possibly' saving a certain number of infants who would 
have been better spared from a life of paralysis and 
imbecility. linger experience has indicated that stiffnes: 
of the muscles usually- wears off by 3 months of age 
I do not think the method can. possibly- influence th< 
survival of cases with structural damage to the brain. Oi 
the other hand, since oedema and congestion of the brail 


the intracranial pressure, and they obtained confirmation of ‘ are temporary conditions which will disappear in thi 
the effects of hypertonic S3lt solutions in patients with braiu -------- 

tumours after operations for decompression. 

Danly* and Jefferson 1 have criticized the use of hypertonic 
salt solutions in the treatment o[ head injuries, but it is 
agreed by the latter that, properly used, this method ot 
treatment has its place. The term " dehydration ” is possibly 
n-sponsible for criticism in reference to such solutions, and, 
certainly in the newborn, any attempt at producing dehydra- 
tion is to be strongly deprecated. It might be urged that 
rame prompt results may be obtained bv the use of lumbar 
puncture, but the method to be described here is much easier 
o( application, is less disturbing to the infant, and can be 
repeated as often as is required without any difficulty, while 
ofienng less risk of further damage to the brain. 


Observations with the Method 

The present method has been evolved over a period of 
nearly twelve months, and about twenty babies in hospital 
and private practice have been treated, mostly with hiridv 
siiLCessful results. I have not attempted to compare 
mortality rates lor this and other methods of treatment 
because, fundamentally, it is difficult to decide whether 
babies who survive would have died had they not been 
so treated. I can only record that obstetricians, resident 
o »ct midwives, and nurses have been impressed with 
i' T'' U ls ' A bulging fontanelle becoming normal, 

' “ f bah - v coming out of coma and taking feeds 
rmaUy, and the cessation of twitching and of cyanotic 
attacks are some of the effects which have been obslned 


course of a few days if only- the infant’s life can bi 
preserved, the use of hypertonic saline appears to offer ; 
chance of reducing the risks of increased intracrania 
pressure which Cruickshank, on the basis of his wid 
pathological experience, believes to be of such grea 
importance in the problem of neo-Datal death. 
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The National Physical Laboratory has issued a ne' 
edition of its pamphlet " Tests on Volumetric Gins: 
ware. No fundamental changes have been made froi 
he preceding edition, but several points have been dea 
nth m more detafl—for example, -the testing of bureti 
tops and permissible schemes of subdivision of scales c 
graduated glassware. Copies of the pamphlet mav l 

N'a« lne 1 . oJ , ctar S e on application to the Dire'cto 
^rational Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON EXPERIMENTAL SHOCK 

BY 

R. L. HOLT, F.R.C.S. 

AND 

A. D.' MACDONALD, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

(From the Department of Pharma colony. Uni versify’ of Manchester) 

Whilst the theory of traumatic toxaemia has been 
accepted in this country as providing the most reasonable 
explanation of the condition recognized by surgeons as 
secondary shock, a body of experimental research, which 
seems to discount this theory completely, has been pro- 
duced in America during the past few years by a number 
of workers. 3 ‘ ’ 11 The still earlier theories have been 
generally discarded, • since they fail to account for the 
diminution in the volume of the circulating blood, a 
diminution which Keith 1 emphasized and which is now 
generally admitted to be the outstanding feature of this 
type of shock. The theory of traumatic toxaemia arose 
from the observations of the Special Investigation Com ; 
mittee appointed by the Medical Research Council in 1917. 
Its reports were published officially. 3 and, later, Cannon 
summarized the work in his monograph, 3 in which he 
also shows that the other theories of the aetiology of 
shock are untenable. ~ 

Shock was usually produced by traumatizing one of 
the posterior extremities of cats. The low blood pressure 
which resulted from such trauma was found to occur 
whether or not the nerves to the limb or the spinal 
cord bad been severed prior to the damage. The amount 
of swelling due. to loss of plasma or blood into the 
traumatized area was not believed to be sufficient in 
' itself to account for the fall in the blood pressure. 
Further, it was found that by clamping the main artery 
and vein’ to the. limb before trauma was applied collapse 
of the circulation was delayed until . the clamps were 
removed. It- was assumed that a ’ depressor substance 
was liberated in the damaged tissues and that the fall in 
blood pressure was due to the absorption of this substance 
into the general circulation, on which it acted. 


The Histamine Theory 

About the same time . Dale and Laidlaw 1 described a 
shock-like condition produced in animals by the injection- 
of histamine. This condition bore so close a resemblance 
to the shock produced by muscle trauma that it seemed 
reasonable to regard the two kinds of shock as closely 
■ related. Although the pure chemical substance has been 
separated from many tissues of the body this histamine 
theory has never been substantiated by the demonstration 
of a depressor or shock-inducing substance in the blood 
of the Shocked, animal. Furthermore, it is quite evident, 
as Smith 5 points out, 

•• rhat the failure to produce shock by crashing the muscles 
of a limb the main vessels of which have been clamped, 
is susceptible of an interpretation ether than the prevention 
of the hypothetical capillar)- poison from reaching the general 
circulation. It might well be supposed that sncck does not 
occur under these conditions because there is no actual loss 
of blood whereas upon removal of the clamps shock does 
occur because of the extra-, asaiion of blood and transudation 
cf plasma into the laceratc-d tissues.” 

Smith showed that when blocd withdrawn from a branch 
of the distal end of the clamped femoral vein, after the 
muscles of the limb had been thoroughly, crushed, was 
returned to the circulation there was not the slightest 
evidence lor the presence of any depressor substance in 
this blood On the contrary, the blood pressure was 
raised, being restored to the pre-bleeding level. The 
transfer of such blood to another animal which had been 
bled but not otherwise traumatized also raised the 
recipient's blood pressure, and never yielded any evidence 


of containing histamine-like substances.- If, .however, 
histamine was injected intra-arterially into the limb the 
blood collected later from the clamped vein was easily 
shown to be depressor to the circulation of either the 
shocked gnimal or a bled recipient. Some mechanism 
other -than the liberation "of a histamine-like substance 
must then be responsible for the production of shock. 


The Local Loss of Blood 

Blalock* repeated the experiments of Cannon and 
Bayliss 7 on dogs. He found that trauma to the leg never 
reduced the blood pressure to a shock level without 
causing the loss of enough blood and plasma into the 
traumatized area to account, for the fall. These results 
were opposed to the conclusions of Cannon and Bayliss, 
who stated : " In no case, however, was there sufficient 
bleeding into the wounds to account, by itself alone, for 
the effects observed.” But Cannon- and Bayliss deter- 
mined the local loss of blood by weighing the extremities, 
traumatized and control, after amputation by symmetrical 
cuts across the upper ends of the thighs. Blalock' soon 
discovered that trauma to’ a thigh results in extravasa- 
tion into the loose tissues of the groin and flank. To 
include this in his comparative weighings he separated 
the hindquarters butcher-fashion, cutting across the body 
in the mid-abdominal region and splitting the lower part 
of the vertebral column. The difference in the weights 
of the limbs thus amputated in " all experiments in which 
a low blood pressure was produced by trauma to one 
limb amounted to at least 4 per cent, of the body weight, 
or about half of the total calculated blood (taking the 
•blood as one-thirteenth of the body- weight). .This work 
supplies such an impressive body of evidence and has 
received so little attention in this country that we decided 
to repeat, with such differences in technique as seemed 
advisable, the fundamental experiments of Smith* and 
Blalock.* 

Expekime.vts A 

Depressor Substances in Blood from Damaged Limb 


Dogs were anaesthetized with sodium barbitone (0.3 -gram 
per kilo intravenously). Records ’ of blood ’ pressure and 
respiration were taken in ‘the usual way : blood pressure, by 
means of a cannula in a carotid artery, connected to a roercuTy 
manometer ; and 'respiration, ■ by a tambour applied to the 
lower ribs. Shock was induced by striking the thigh muscles 
with the flat side of a 2 lb. liammer, applied so that neither 
[he skin nor the bone was broken. For transfusion experi- 
ments clotting was prevented by the intravenous injection of 
cblorazol-fast pink |Boots), as recommended by Huggett,* in 
a dosage of 2 00 mg. per kilo body weight. By inserting a- 
three-way cannula into the common iliac vein it was possible 
to withdraw either the whole or part of the blood returning 
from the experimental limb during or after the trauma. This 
rave no trouble, probably because of the efficiency of the anti- 
coagulant. In the light of Blalock's work it is obviously 
desirable to draw samples from and fo clamp the common 
iliac vessels rather than the femorals, as praefised by Smith. 

Sixty c.cm. of blood collected during the latter part of- a 
shock-producing trauma were reinjected as soon as the blood 
pressure became steady. This raised the blood pressure, 
although the sample was taken during a steep fall, when ti' e 
likelihood of a spread of any depressor substance present was 
at its greatest. In no experiment of this kind, in which we 
have collected and reinjected blood from a traumatized iuub. 
have we found any evidence for the presence in that blood 
of any histamine-like substance, taking the blood either during 
the trauma or at any interval afterwards. And the same 
conclusion is arrived at if the blood is transferred to another 
animal in which no trauma has been induced and which, «■» 
its higher blood pressure, is probably more sensitive to t 
action of depressor substances. If after clipping the ' 
we injected 1 mg. of histamine into .the iliac artery- 
that leg- and collected a small blood sample (5 to ■ 

from the vein even ten minutes later, such blood on reinj 
produced a typical histamine response — a sharp fall m P res - 
with recovery in a few minutes. 
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These results are shown in the kymograpbic record here developed, but in some experiments this usual increase- in 
reproduced, and confirm Smith's claim that " direct methods blood concentration was insignificant. Whilst agreeing that 
have failed to demonstrate a depressor substance in the blood there is a general tendency towards concentration of the blood, 
of the shocked animal .” 5 we found that the figures obtained varied with 'the severity 

of the initial shock, with the repetition of the trauma, and 
with the ability cf the animal to compensate, with tissue 
fluids, for its loss of plasma. 


Experiments B 

Local Loss of Blood and Plasma 
In this series of animals the same recording methods and 
the same technique for inducing anaesthesia and shock were 
used as in the previous experiment. When the blood 'pressure 
seemed to be established at a shock level the hindquarters 
were divided as recommended by Blalock, and weighed. The 
figures for ten dogs are 
set out in the accom- » 
papying table, which 7 ^% 

shows the blood pres- JW 

sure, changes, the loss of H® \ jFffl 

5“ s-tr Kmmimrnm 

(indicated by the differ- 
ence in weight between 
the limbs), and the pro- 
portion of the circulat- L A b 

mg blood which this ' TT * r rr ^ t i ... m ..... . n ■ lt w . , 

loss represents. Great 

care was taken in Female, 91 kg. Na barbitone, 2.S5 
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the limbs to ensure the re, ? uc *? '05 to 60 mm. Hg ; GO 
relirbilih- vein of the traumatized leg towards th( 

euanility of these blood raised the Mood pressure from 

figures. The average the pressure had again fallen to 60 mm 
percentage of blood and 1 ms ’ histamine injected into thi 

volume lost into the later 6 c.cm. blood was coU« 

tmimniii 1 . intravenously m the other leg, produc 

raumatized area is of the histamine present, 

calculated at 57 per 

cent,, an ample conflralation of the observatory o{ Blalock. 
r -,!! 01 !!" 5 a corTes P<>nding figure of SO per cent., whereas 
am P utatin S at a much lower level, found that the 
bl^d voi m "' C ’, ght ° nI> : amounted 11 per cent, of the 
ins ° ume ‘ In a senc3 ol cats the corresponding figure 
W it S,' Cen i' • Alth0UEh lower tllan in *<>&■ this fluid 
the ‘ SUfr,Clent m to account for the collapse of 

aL^ pr T UrC ’ and makes * unnecessary to assume the 
absoppbon and general action of any histamine-like substance 
T e nature of the fluid which produces the marked increase 
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Female, 9) kg. Na barbitone, 2.S5 grams, as anaesthetic ; chi on^obfr^t 
P‘" k ’J Reams, as anticoagulant. (A.) Effect of trauma on blood prSure- 
v1n1?,h 0t ? 10:5 1° mm - Hs: 00 t™. Of blood collected Swm th?Uiai 
' at the traumatized leg towards the end of trauma. (Bf The return of this 
blood raised the blood pressure from 60 to 90 mm. Hg. Within half an horn 
the pressure had again fallen to 60 mm. tig. iQ The iliac vein 
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Experiments C . . 

The Initial Fall in Blood Pressure 
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recovery is demonstrable. Any satisfactory explanation 
of this type of shock, for which the term " haemogenic ” 
has been suggested, must account tor the diminution of 
the blood volume and the concentration of the blood 
which form the essential pathological features of this 
condition. 

According to recent American work, which has been 
confirmed by us, the lowered blood volume is due to the 
loss of blood and plasma into the traumatized area. The 
immediate onset of this type of shock is characterized by 
a local vaso-dilatation of the vessels in the injured area, 
which is accompanied by an increased permeability of 
the vessel walls and a transudation of plasma into the 
tissue spaces. This is naturally adcompanied in traumatic 
cases by some extravasation of blood from ruptured 
vessels, but, except in cases of severe haemorrhage, the 
loss of plasma is relatively greater than the loss of whole 
blood. 10 In this way some concentration of the corpuscles 
in the circulating blood is accounted for. The cause of 
the increased permeability of the capillaries in the 
traumatized area is not definitely known. It is probably 
the result of a substance which is freed locally by the 
injured tissues, but no clue as to its nature is obtainable, 
since there is no evidence of its absorption into the genera! 
circulation. 

This theory' of secondary shock stresses the fact, which 
is supported by experimental evidence, that the lowered 
blood pressure and blood volume so typical of this con- 
dition are due primarily' to local factors and not to a 
general increase in capillary permeability, as postulated 
by Cannon and Bayliss. .This local factor, though the 
most important, is not working alone to bring about a 
state of shock, for,' unless the blood volume is diminished 
so greatly as to cause death within a short time, there 
is a strong natural tendency to restore the blood volume 
to its normal level by drawing on the fluid reserves of 
the body. That such a change. takes place was indicated 
in some of our experiments by the steady rise in the blood 
pressure and the accompanying dilution of the previously 
concentrated blood which took place after the cessation 
of trauma. The local factor may therefore be regarded 
as the initiating factor, but in order to maintain the 
state of shock others, which may be called sustaining 
factors, must be present. The loss of blood which fre- 
quently accompanies injuries directly' lowers the blood 
volume. Sweating (comihon in severe shock), vomiting, 
and, under active sendee conditions, the prolonged lack 
of food and water reduce the reserves of body fluids 
which aTe necessary to restore the blood volume. Cold 
and exposure are also potent' influences. In the presence 
of one or more of these sustaining factors the blood 
pressure is maintained at a level lower than is necessary 
to ensure an efficient circulation. Anoxaemia of the 
tissues, a lowered metabolic rate, increased permeability 
of the capillaries, and an increased viscosity of the blood 
are among the important changes which result from the 
low blood pressure. Cannon 3 sums up the situation by 
saying' “ A series of vicious circles may thus be started 
which 'if not interrupted, lead to a still further aggrava- 
tion of the already existent abnormal state, and which 
account for the progressive nature of fatal shock.” 


Clinical Considerations 

The experimental work described in this paper has been 
concerned with trauma applied to one of the posterior 
extremities of anaesthetized animals, and any- clinical 
application must therefore be made with some reserve. 
Tn civil practice govern burns and accidents are among 
[he commoner causes of secondary' shock. We believe 
that our experimental work is sufficiently similar to allow 
of comparison with the shock found m accidents, for 


secondary shock is characteristically observed in connexion 
with extensive damage to muscles or with multiple wounds 
in which the sum of the damage is equivalent to consider- 
able injury in one region. The secondary shock associated 
with severe burns has .been somewhat overlooked as a 
result of the marked improvement which has followed the 
adoption of the tannic acid treatment. Underhill 11 claimed 
that the' shock associated with burns was due to the 
marked concentration of the blood, and obtained excellent 
results from simply forcing fluids. Blalock 12 extended -his 
experiments to the production of burns to wide areas of 
the body surface of dogs. Here again he found in the 
burnt and surrounding tissues -an excess of fluid, akin 
to plasma, equivalent in amount to 40 or 50 per cent, of 
the total blood volume. This factor of loss of fluid after 
burns may be even more important in the human being 
than in the dog, since there is frequently a copious exuda- 
tion from the injured skin in man which is not seen in 
dogs. It seems probable that the beneficial', effect* of 
tannic acid is largely dependent on the prevention of 
fluid loss as well as on lessening the absorption of toxins. 
Results obtained in the. shock which results from intestinal 
manipulation 13 also stress the importance of the local 
.factor in producing secondary shock. In fact the present 
outlook wouid seem to relegate to a secondary position 
the toxic factors which have been regarded for the past 
fifteen years as of primary importance in the production 
of secondary shock. 

The present theory of the pathology calls for no radical 
change in the treatment of secondary shock. Operations 
under ether, chloroform', or spinal anaesthesia, which all 
tend to produce in the presence of a low blood -volume 
a pronounced fall in blood pressure, are contraindicated 
until adequate measures have been taken to restore the 
blood volume to normal limits. In secondary shock the 
restoration of the blood volume by the slow intravenous 
injection of compatible blood, or, failing that, of a gum- 
saline solution, the application of heat to the body, and 
the alleviation of pain and restlessness still form the 
cardinal features of the therapy, but further work on the 
treatment of shock is now in progress. : 


Summary 

The evidence against the acceptance of the " Traumatic 
toxaemia " or histamine theory of secondary shock is 
reviewed and accepted, since: (1) we have been unable to 
demonstrate the presence of any depressor substance in 
the blood from a traumatized area ; and (2) in no experi- 
ment was the blood pressure reduced to a shock level 
without there being a loss of plasma and blood into the 
injured tissues, sufficient in itself to account for the effects 
observed. 
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A NEW PRINCIPLE IN ETHYL CHLORIDE 
ANAESTHESIA FOR ORAL SURGERY 

- jjv' ■ 

R. BLAIR GOULD, M.B.;-Ch.B. 

CONSULTING* ANtESTHCTIST TO THE LONDON COC5TY _ “HOTI. J . _ 
ANAESTHETIST, GOLDEN SQUARE TKRO\T. NOSE, AND EAR 
HOSPITAL, ROYAL tJENT.VL HOSPITAL, ETC. - 

The technique of . this method of anaesthesia -was 
elaborated by Dr. Max Borchardt of Berlin. It has been 
in use on the Continent during the past two years, 
during which time many hundreds of cases have been 
reported. 1 The only reference to it in the English 
literature which 1 have been able to 


patient is receiving abundant supplies of air through the 
nose, and the anaesthetic is diluted by the air passing 
through the mouthpiece.- This is a very impo an ac , 
as inhibition of respiration is easily brought about by. to 

concentrated a vapour. - . , , 

| As the anaesthesia progresses the nosepiece is Mtol 
out of the mouthpiece and inverted over the nose (Fig. J- . 
Ethyl chloride is now sprayed on to both fabrics, the 
concentration . being increased until the third stage of 
anaesthesia is reached. The mouthpiece is then lifted out 
of the -mouth and inverted over the nosepiece (Fig. 4). 
The surgeon now commences bis work, and during 
the operation the' , mask remains over the patient’s 
nose, such quantities of ethyl chloride being sprayed 
If nc mav be necessary". 


trace is a short article by H. H. 
Tomlinson of Liverpool. 5 The 
method introduces such a complete 
innovation in ethyl chloride anaes- 
thesia that it well merits a more 
detailed description. 

The Somnator 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 1 is 
known as the “ somnator,” and is 
easily portable. It consists of two 
parts : a metal mouthpiece (see 
lowerpart of the figure), to the inside 
of which is attached a bag of a 
highly absorbent material, readily 
permeable to air ; and a nosepiece, 
which is made to fit into the mouth- 
piece, and consists of a wire frame 



Fig. i. 


Advtnt’ges of the Method 
It will readily be seen that this 
method is a. great, advance .in the 
technique of ethyl chloride anaes- 
thesia, and that it introduces such 
an element of safety- that it is 
likely to replace present methods in 
suitable cases. In the .present 
method ethyl chloride is adminis- 
tered by means of a face-mask or 
rebreathing bag until the patient is 
judged to be so deeply under its 
influence that the anaesthesia w31 
last throughout the course of 
the operation. Using the somnator 
this no longer applies. The surgeon 
can commence as soon as the patient 


over which is stretched a bag of 

the same fabric. The mouthpiece and nosepiece are | 
attached to each other by rubber bands, by which they 
are also attached to two metal loops designed to fit over 
the cars. A further rubber band passes from one ear 
loop to the other behind the occiput in order to retain 
the apparatus in position. The fabrics arc easily inter- 
changeable, and the whole apparatus may be sterilized 
by boiling. 

Administration of Anaesthetic 

The technique of administration is as follows. The 
nosepiece is placed inside the mouthpiece, and the 
patient is asked to hold the latter between the teeth or 
lips, a dental prop having previously been inserted, if 
desired. The ear loops are placed in position, and the 


' has become anaesthetized, and the 
subsequent depth -of anaesthesia is entirely under 
the control of the anaesthetist. Dangerous dosage 
or concentration of the anaesthetic are avoided, and 
by reason of the large quantity of air which the 
patient receives throughout the anaesthetic the colour 
remains pink. These are most important factors in con- 
tributing to the safety of the anaesthetic. 

In my experience of over a hundred cases it has proved 
equally satisfactory for children and adults, and has 
given anaesthesia of four minutes’ duration without ill 
effect. It is in mv opinion as great an advance on present 
i methods as nasal nitrous oxide is an advance over the 
j old straight gas. In cases where it is not desired to 
| pack o2 the mouth, or where it is important to eliminate 



is now of 7 - 3tt ^ ched (Fi ?" 2 >" Th “- apparatus 
L °o ho d Th S - a ; d UV: “ a ^etist’s hands are 

oi l , , ,-"'' and ***** thc hcad - A **=»• drops 

rttnl chloride are sprayed on to the fabric It is 

on 1 t0 spray m ° rC than °" 5 c - cm - of anaesthetic 


i ^XT*™**- aQ3esthetic may be commenced 
noth the apparatus over the hose, as shown* in Fi ” 7 

■ t ' e n m0 77 b f. m S covered with an obturator durum indue’ 
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method entirely .eliminates the fear which is engendered 
in a patient by_the face-mask. The induction is pleasant 
and almost imperceptible to the patient, and after induc- 
tion. the apparatus is easily removed and the usual mask 
substituted. 

For use with the somnator there has been elaborated 
a new type of ethyl chloride, containing 15 per cent, of 
added constituents (valerian, camomile, .peppermint, and 
alcohol) by which the boiling point has been raised and 
freezing of the ethyl chloride on the fabric thus pre- 
vented. This latter constitutes one of the disadvantages 
of ordinary ethyl chloride, as when freezing occurs the 
concentration can no. longer be controlled. It is also 
claimed that the added valerian reduces excitement and 
after-vomiting, a claim which appears to be substantiated 
in my series of cases. Out of thirty-four cases in which 
the apparatus was used with ordinary ethyl chloride 
eleven (32.3 per cent.) vomited, but in' thirty-six cases 
where the special ethyl chloride was used only two 
(6.6 per cent.) vomited. This ethyl chloride has, however, 
the disadvantage that induction appears to be unduly 
prolonged, and its anaesthetic action is somewhat weaker. 

I am much indebted to Mr. F. St. J. Steadman, the senior 
dental surgeon to the West London Hospital, and dental 
surgeon to the .Royal Dental Hospital of London, for kind 
permission to use the method at his clinics. The apparatus 
is marketed in England by Messrs, Cottrell and Co., 
15, Charlotte Street, London, W.l. - j 
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Clinical Memoranda 

AN UNUSUAL CASE OF DIPHTHERIA 
Cases of diphtheria of the vulva are noted in the literature 1 
of this disease, but the following case presents circum- 
-stances unusual enough to merit a record. 

A girl of 7 years was brought to Dr. B. K. Nisbet, medical 
officer of health for Kilmarnock, on November 12th, 1933, 
suffering from a purulent vaginal discharge, which had become 
evident the previous day. Although smears showed the 
absence of gonococci, the clinical symptoms were so strongly 
suggestive of vulvo-vaginitis that he sent the child on 
November 15th to the venereal diseases ward of Heathfield 
Hospital, Ayr, for observation and treatment. 

On admission, the patient was noted to have a purulent 
vagina) discharge with redness of the vulva and several small 
circular excoriations of the labia majora. No membrane was 
visible. The day following admission the patient complained 
of a sore throat and was feverish, and inspection of the fauces 
revealed typical diphtheritic membrane on both tonsils. A 
direct examination of the swab clinched the diagnosis, and 
16,000 units of diphtheria antitoxin were given at once. 

Smears of the vaginal discharge similarly examined showed 
pus cells. Gram-positive bacilli, and mixed coccal forms, but 
no gonococci. Cultures of the throat and vaginal secretion 
both showed typical Klebs-Loeffler bacilli, and the culture of 
vaginal pus was sent to Glasgow Public Health Laboratory' 
for a further test of the organisms. These were reported 
virulent in the guinea-pig. 

With rest and the ordinary toilet of the vulva, the patient 
recovered and was discharged well on January 27th. 1934, 
the undue length of her stay in hospital being on account of 
a persistent slight cardiac irregularity in convalescence. 

Associated Features . — Immediately faucial diphtheria was 
dia«mosed Dr. Nisbet was informed, and he has since supplied 
me with the following interesting data. On November 16th, 
1933, a further case of faucial diphtheria was notified from 
a house in the same block of the tenement wherein the girl 
resided, and was removed to hospital. On December 1st a 
1 Medical Research Council Diphtheria (1923J, p. 230. 


brother of the patient was similarly dealt with. On December 
5th another brother of the patient was found to have a 
positive nasal culture, and still another case of diphtheria 
was discovered in the same tenement. 

This case appears to have been one of primary vulval 
diphtheria with secondary 7- infection of the throat. T am 
indebted to Dr. Nisbet for his assistance in amplifying 
the report. James Grant, M.D., D.P.H. 

Medical Officer of Health for the Burgh of 
- Ayr, and Medical Superintendent, ’ 
Heathfield Hospital, Ayr. 


OBSTRUCTION OF THE OESOPHAGUS BY 
THE BEARD 

The novelty of this cause -of oesophageal obstruction is, 
I think, worthy of record. 

Some two years ago a man called upon me .in an 
emergency with the history that some food had 'lodged in 
his throat, preventing all .further attempts at swallowing. 
His wife, who accompanied him, was necessarily the sjmkes- 
woman, because it transpired that the patient had been sub- 
jected to complete laryngectomy' (for carcinoma) some eighteen 
months previously in London. The man had made a splendid 
recovery, and breathed normally through the stump of his 
trachea at the root of the neck. 

Indirect inspection of his funnel-shaped deep pharynx 
showed a bolus of meat, ’which I removed. As the swallowing 
was not relieved, a further examination revealed another mass 
of meat,’ which I proceeded to pull up. During this act, to 
the amazement of both the patient's wife and myself, the 
meat was accompanied by a thick, twisted, slimy tuft of 
long black hairs, which we both hauled up for "at least twelve 
inches. By further vigorous (and rather painful) traction 
it eventually came away in our hands, and the small remains 
slipped back into the man's throat. After this the act of 
swallowing was quite normal. 

For a short time it was difficult to account for such 
an unusual occurrence, but it soon dawned on me that 
this patient had had a plastic operation performed on the 
front of his neck to close a pharymgeal fistula subsequent 
to laryngectomy, with the result that he was now growing 
part of his beard in the gullet. 

I do not know the subsequent history of the case, but 
believe that .r-ray' therapy was suggested as a depilatory. 
The alternative, of course, would be periodical clipping 
of tho hairs through an endoscope. 

Liverpool. John Roberts, F.R.C.S. 


DUODENAL ULCER IN A 10- YEAR-OLD CHILD 
Duodenal ulcer in a child of this age is a comparatively 
rare condition. The following is the record of a recent case. 

The patient, a girl aged 10. was seen in the out-patient 
department, and gave the following history. Off and on for 
the past six months she had had pain in the region of .the 
stomach. The pain was present when . she awoke in tho 
morning, was relieved by a hot drink, and, at times, per- 
sisted throughout the morning. The school teacher allowed 
her to go home for a hot drink when the pain was severe. 
The bowels were regular, and there was no vomiting. On 
examination there was tenderness under the right costal 
margin, and opaque meal examination showed well-marked 
seven-hour gastric retention and an absence of any' duodenal 
filling. Unfortunately a test meal was not given. 

The child was admitted into hospital without any definite 
diagnosis having been made. The pyloro-duodenal region, 
the gall-bladder, and the appendix were under suspicion ; we 
had also to bear in mind the possibility of some, form of 
abdominal tuberculosis. Under avertin and local anaesthesia 
the abdomen was opened through a right paramedian in- 
cision and the following pathology disclosed : gall-bladder . 
normal ; mobile caecum ; appendix normal externally. 
the mucous membrane of the tip was bluish red ; 
duodenal ulcer, palpable and visible in the first part 0 
the duodenum. The hepatic sur£ace of the duodenum V,3S 
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the portion involved, and its' peritoneum showed numerous 
petechiae. The involved bowel was hard. The aPP* 1 "^ " 
removed, and a posterior gastroenterostomy, with ^ 'ertica 
stoma extending from the incisura. angnlaos to I P 
curve was performed. This was on February otto 1934 t anci 
the child lias had complete, freedom from her dyspepsia up 
. to the present time. Convalescence was uneventful. 

, ’ . Remarks 

Berglund* found only fourteen duodenal ulcers in 1.323 
post-mortem examinations in children under 13. Dietrich, - 
in 8,534 post-mortem examinations, found six cases- of 
duodenal ulcer in children under 10. In the Mayo Clinic 
only two out of 8,360 cases of duodenal ulcer were in 
children. Kennedy 3 reports on five cases of duodenal ulcer 
in children, and recognizes four distinct groups according 
to age. 

Group I : Ulcer in tire newly bora, which makes its presence 
known by melaena neonatorum. Group 2 : Ulcers in children 
hum a few weeks to the end of the first year. These are 
acute, and are probably of an infectious nature. Group 3 : 
Ulcers in children irom t to 9 years. These aTe chronic, and 
faxjucntly fail to give rise to any suggestive symptoms. 
Group 4 : Ulcers in children from 9 upwards. These give 
symptoms similar to adult duodenal ulcer, and may be treated 
in a similar manner. 


Reviews 


Our case would appear to fall into Group 4, since it 
gave rise to typical dyspeptic symptoms and responded 
well to gastro-entdrostomy. 

One would hope in a child of 10. to obtain some light 
on the aetiology of duodenal ulcer. An investigation of 
the literature shows that quite a number of duodenal 
ulcers in children are associated with tuberculous disease 
of the lungs. For example, Gray* relates the death 
of a 5-year-old child from haemorrhage from a duodenal 
ulcer, and the post-mortem examination revealed pleurisy 
with eflusion. Murchison 3 describes a duodenal ulcer in 
a child with tuberculous deposits in the lungs. In 
Bcrglund's post-mortem material six of the nineteen noth 
duodenal and gastric ulcers had tuberculous meningitis 
or syphilis. Our case shows a normal chest radiogram, 
a negative IVasscrmann reaction, and no evidence of 
tuberculous disease. It has been suggested that a mobile 
caecum or pathology of the appendix might be a factor 
in the aetiology of duodenal ulcer, and we must record 
that this case had a caecum which could be withdrawn 
easily through a right paramedian incision, and had an 
appendix which showed slight pathological changes at 
its tip. One hesitates to stress this relation in view of 
the very large number of deformed and diseased appen- 
dices and mobile caeca which exist in the presence of a 
normal duodenum. 

Finally, we would like to emphasize the importance, 
in a child, of seven-hour gastric retention, revealed by- 
x-ray examination of the opaque meal. For many yearn 
we have lieen exploring abdomens which give this sign 
and in the majority of cases it leads the surgeon into 
suitable surgical pathology. Appendicular deformity 
deal Kink, obstructing bands, long-standing hypertrophic 
steno-js. and enlarged mesenteric gland? have in the past 
\v“l a ! U ’." r C . a . S ~ s of Ras< ' ric retention in children. 


experimental pharmacology 

Heffter’s Handbook of Experimental Pharmacology was 
commenced more than twenty years ago, but owing to 
the- war its publication . did not start before 1919. 
The first two volumes were completed by 192-1 and the 
'first half of the third volume appeared in 1927. Since 
then there has been a long delay, doubtless due to the 
death of the original editor. The second portion of the 
third volume has now' appeared* under the editorship of 
Professor Heubxer, and the handbook is ' to be com- 
pleted this year by a third and fourth portion of the 
third volume. As soon as the work is completed supple- . 
mentary volumes will be produced in order to bring the - 
earlier volumes up to date. - - - 

The part under review contains some SOO pages. Three- 
quarters of it is occupied by a monograph on iron written 
by Professor E. Starkenstein, and the remaining mono- 
graphs deal with manganese, cobalt, and nickel, and the 
general pharmacology of metals. The handbook has some- 
what altered its scope, for in the second volume, which 
appeared ten years ago. Professor Starkenstein dealt with 
the opium alkaloids in 300 pages, whereas in the present 
volume iron occupies 800 pages, and 100 pages'are devoted 
to a metal of secondary importance, such as manganese. 
The article on iron is of an encyclopaedic nature, and 
gives a complete • account of the ' history, chemistry, 
pharmacy; pharmacology, and metabolism of this metal. 
It includes tables giving the iron content of foods, mineral 
waters, and organs of the body, and others which show the 
original data of experiments on the action of iron in 
anaemia. Professor Starkenstein has himself made 
extensive investigations upon the intermediate metabolism . 
of iron, and is therefore able to give a critical review of 
the experimental results. His monograph will be found 
of great value for reference by all who are interested in 
recent developments in iron therapy. 

The promise of the early completion, . with index, of 
Heffter’s important work is very welcome, because there 
is no other handbook of pharmacology comparable in size 
and in scope. - 


now add to this list obstructing duodenal ulcer. 
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IMMUNITY AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the nervous system 
may play an important part in resistance to infective 
diseases. The subject is specifically discussed in a book' 
b\ Dr. MetaLNIKOv on the role of the nervous system 
in immunity. 3 The earlier chapters deal with observa- 
tions on immunity in invertebrates, mainlv directed to 
showing the preponderant influence of phagocytosis. Th - 
only antibodies delected in insects were bacterioWsins” 
although Chorine has demonstrated the development of 
a neutralizing substance analogous to antitoxin. The im- 
munity developed in insects is. however, relatively non- 
specific ; caterpillars immunized against cholera also 
acquired immunity to B. pcrralypjiosus and B. coli. - - 

The importance of the nervous system in the develon- 

rTe t "““y ^ shown by ingenious ' experiments 
on caterpillars. If toe third thoracic ganglion is destroyed 

muTrTto 15 1 Qe 7 1 °P cd - If a tight ligature is tied 
round the middle of the caterpillar immunity is de- 
vcloped m the parts in front an4 beh5nd thc'Vigafur- 
although only one part is immunized. If; however, the 

\ ent fM' crv , ous cord 13 through, immunity is 

oevelopri^My m the part immunized. H must be noted 
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that, since the immunity is non-specific, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that the nerves carry a stimulus specific 
for any particular organism. 

The latter part of the book , deals with the relation 
of conditioned reflexes to immunity. In the experiments 
described injections^ of foreign substances are accompanied 
by an external stimulus, such -as sounding a trumpet or 
rubbing the ear. After several such injections the ex- 
ternal stimulus is repeated without the injection and the 
presence or absence of a response observed. The most 
successful results were obtained with injections into the 
peritoneal cavities of guinea-pigs. In these cases the 
external stimulus, by itself produced a striking change 
in the number and proportions of cells in the peritoneal 
fluid. A not very striking rise of agglutinin titre in the 
serum (at most 100 per cent.) was produced in similar 
experiments. The author’s judgement of what is signi- 
ficant in an experiment is weak. Thus (p.' 134) he quotes 
a rise in the red blood cdunt of 3,983,000 to 4,890,000 
as evidence of concentration of the blood ; and (p. 114) 
a 10 per cent, rise in the leucocyte count is considered 
significant. ’ 


TRAUMATIC SURGERY 

The fifth volume of The Practitioners’ Library of Medicine 
and Surgery 3 covers the whole of traumatic surgery’ in its 
most liberal sense, even including articles on the surgery 
of the sympathetic nervous system and on post-traumatic 
states. In every instance the, pathology’, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prognosis are most fully discussed, and the 
value of alternative methods is considered. In the first 
chapter, for example, an article on bums includes no 
fewer than seven 'pages on the pathology, both clinical 
and ^experimental, of this injury’. The systematic treat- 
ment of severe burns is dealt with in great detail, whilst 
all the modem methods of local treatment are examined 
with elaborate care and their value critically considered. 
Our sole criticism would be that the methods are perhaps 
too scientific, and could for the most part only be applied 
in a well-equipped hospital. We agree that severe burns 
ought to be treated under these conditions, but unfortun- 
ately such an ideal is by no means always attainable. 

Fractures occupy one-third of the volume. Their 
pathology is illustrated by a series of masterly diagrams, 
the value ' of which is enhanced by appropriate x-ray 
photographs. The well-known treatises of Scudder and 
of Roberts and Kelly have been drawn upon extensively, 
and indeed the greater part of the illustrations appear 
to have come from these sources. The whole article is 
full of practical details of great value, and the minute 
description given of the treatment of fractures of the 
phalanges is only’ one example of the practical outlook 
of the authors. The short chapter on amputations is 
remarkable for the great beauty and clearness of its 
illustrations. We doubt, however, whether most surgeons 
would endorse the value placed upon a “ Gritti-Stokes ” 
amputation, even if they recognized its inverted name, 
while still fewer will have the optimism to indulge in 
kineplastic ” methods. Of great interest is the chapter 
on traumatic lesions of the thorax, for here at least 
modern methods have revolutionized our older concep- 
tions. The complex pathology of pneumothorax is fully’ 
explained with its applications to the surgery of the chest. 
The surgery of the hand receives the full treatment 
demanded bv such an important subject, and this should 
be of the utmost value to the house-surgeon. The 
traumatic surgery’ of the brain, of the spinal cord, and of 
the peripheral nerves are all treated with exceptional 


3 The Practitioners' Library of Medicine and Surgery. Vol. v. 
Traumatic Surgery. By vanous authors. New York and London' 
n. Appleton-Ccntury Company, Inc. 1934. (Pp. xlvi + 1.0S0 ; 
illustrated. 50s.) 


fullness, and this section even includes an article on the 
traumatic neuroses. 

The whole book is a masterpiece of production 
and of illustration, and the subject-matter is of equal 
excellence. While the scientific basis of treatment is 
given here in great detail, the approach- is essentially 
practical, and on every page the reader will find those 
small details which make all 'the difference between success 
and failure. , . 


TROPICAL +YPHUS 

The confusion produced by the description of various 
forms of typhus fever in many parts of the world is such 
that it is a relief to turn to the unifying Researches on 
Tropica! Typhus of Dr. Ludw’ik Anigstein in Study 
No. 22 of the Institute for Medical Research, Federated 
- Malay . States. 4 The author, after extensive experience 
of exanthematous typhus in Eastern Europe during the 
Great War and subsequently in Warsaw, spent two y’ears 
in Malaya investigating the " tropical ' ty’phus ” of 
Fletcher and Lessler, of which they found two types — the 
scrub typhus or K type, and the W (K19) or urban form, 
the infection of which was conveyed by mites or ticks. 
Dr. Anigstein has succeeded in conveying tropical typhus 
to guinea-pigs and rats, and in finding Rickettsia-like 
micro-organisms in the congested tunica vaginalis of 
these animals, and also in cultivating a ' pleomorphic 
organism and obtaining serological reactions ' with 
B. proteus X group, including both the KJ9 (W) and 
the K types, as well as from a large number of human 
tropic al typhus cases. Moreover) after passage through 
guinea-pigs and rats, he produced the disease in a human 
volunteer by inoculating him with the brain of an infected 
animal. 

No fewer than seventy'-six strains of the organism were 
isolated from human and animal cases, and all forms, 
from Rickettsia-like ones, through bipolar-staining cocco- 
bacilli, and spindle-shaped organisms up to proteus forms, 
were obtained, and thus they closely resemble in every 
way those of ty’phus exanthematicus of Europe. Moreover, 
he took body lice out with him and fed them on tropical 
typhus patients ; the results were fatal to the lice, with 
the development of enormous number of micro-organisms 
in, them similar to those found in the tunica vaginalis of 
guinea-pigs and rats inoculated with emulsified infected - 
lice and to those of European typhus. . A vaccine made 
from cultures has also given promising results when used 
for prophylactic inoculation on a palm-oil estate highly 
infected by- tropical typhus, for a rapid decline in the' 
incidence of the disease followed, and only’ ' one case 
occurred subsequently among about 300 coolies receiving , 
two doses. This memoir should be read by all interested 
in the widely’ distributed group of typhus fevers. 


UROLOGY FOR THE PRACTITIONER 
Hofrat Dr. Felix Schlagintweit in his Urologie dcs 
prahtischen Aretes 5 has produced a very useful and practi- 
cal work, which has the merit of keeping absolutely to 
its title. It is truly’ a urology for medical practitioners, 
and deals entirely with the management of urological 
cases from the point of view of general practice. The 
author is careful to point out when a complete urological 
examination, or an operation, is indicated, and wisely 

* Researches on Tropical Typhus: A Study of the Bacteriology, 
Serology and Epidemiology of the Disease. By Ludwik Anigstein, 
M D., Ph D. Studies from the Institute for Medical neMana 1 , 
Federated Malay States. No. 22 Kuala Lumpur: Kyle, Palmer 
and Co , Ltd. 1903. (Pp. 1S6 ; illustrated ) . . 

3 Ideologic dcs prahtischen Aretes. By Dr. Felix Schlagintuei • 
Zweite, erweiterte Auflage. Munich: J. F. Lehmanns sit fi* 
1933. (Pp. 181 ; 104 figures. RJf.7 ; get). RM.S 20.) 
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omits all details of specialized methods of treatment which 
are beyond the scope of the general practitioner. 

The book opens with a very brief outline of the 
anatomy and physiology of the urinary apparatus. This 
is followed by an -excellent description of case- taking and 
of the ordinary, physical examination of the patient, the 
examination of the urine,, and the indications for radio- 
graphy and pyelography. The next section, is devoted 
to the use and care of ' catheters and other urological 
instruments, the technique of passing them, and a descrip- 
tion of the methods of irrigating the urethra and. bladder. 
About two-thirds of the work is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of urinary' diseases, as seen by the general practi- 
tioner. The effects of obstruction are clearly indicated, 
and the dilatation of urethral strictures is excellently 
described. The section on prostatic hypertrophy is almost 
entirely occupied with the treatment of acute" retention, 
the rules for self-catheterization, and the medical treat- 
rnent of early cases. 

In the chapter on urinary infections the author gives 
a siort account of the haematogenons infections, which 
Iff .? b >' a morc detailed account of inflammations 

o the (hfferent organs— urethra, prostate, bladder, kidneys, 

. About half the space is occupied with the treatment 

of Err- In the chapter on stone the treatment 
tJ „ ,■* and o£ migratory calculi is' well described. 

a nurin t ° nS , f ° r ° peration and ^e risks of calculous 

is maim S ° 1 y SCt f ° rth - The chapter on tumours 
clot re L COnCt ‘- With s >' m P toms - Tim treatment of 
.. c at<on is carefully explained, and is the only 

Ap,:i at "’n, ' vhich the practitioner is expected to treat 
urinorv L C 'r P !u r T and m alfom,ations of the 

treatment *?' b °,° k '' n<S with one on die t in tlie 

All the d Ur , lna °’ dlsease ' which * exceedingly useful 

om d and I i 10U , S ar a e dear and C ° ncise - The teaching 
ld ' and the hook .s strongly to be recommended. 
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ing causes ceases to be adequate.” In the “ neurostat " 
the author has discovered an electrical 'appliance which 
indicates these changes with precision, whilst he is able 
to stimulate and control these changes by means of 
irradiated metallic powders and "certain homoeopathic 
substances in -impermeable envelopes. The author is too 
modest to claim that his method will lead to the cure 
of cancer, but he assures us of his' conviction that “ the 
study and treatment of vasomotor perturbations and 
cellular retractions is the essential. condition of the phy- 
sical and moral equilibrium which are necessary* for our 
happiness.” ; 

.Secret Ways of the Mind' is a translation from the 
German of a book by Dr. Kraxefeldt of Berlin. The two 
opening chapters' deal respectively ‘with the early studies 
of double personality and the trauma hypothesis, but the 
main purpose of the writer is to provide the reader with 
an adequate sketch of the psychologies of Freud, Jung, 
and Adler. __ The author' himself is an .adherent of the 
Zurich school, and the book has the advantage of an 
introduction by Dr. C. J. Jung. The' translation has 
been undertaken by Mr. Ralph M.- Eaton, who contri- 
butes a helpful preface. In this critical survey of the 
developments of dynamic psychology the fundamental 
differences between the conceptions of Freud and Jnn<> as 
to the functions, origin, and content of the unconscious 
are admirably "outlined. 

An Introduction to the Biochemistry of Nitrogen 
Conservation .« by Professor G. J. Fowler, includes the 
substance of a course of-lectures delivered bv the author? 
It covers a wide field, for he starts with a general 
account of elementary bacteriology and biochemist^-. and 
finishes with a full account of the technical details of 

sSTafe nitrogem* 0n the reco '" er >" and utilization of 
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Preparations and Appliances 

AN AESTHETIC MASK 

Dr_A. D. Woolf (Highams Park, Essex) writes - 
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APPARATUS FOR SKIN GRAFT CUTTING 
Mr. Graham Humby (Guy’s Hospital) writes: 

For the successful cutting of skin grafts of large (superficial) 
area seven important requirements have to be considered: 
(1) the elimination of human error ; (2) the production of a 
sufficiently large flat surface on_ the rounded contour of a 
limb ; (3) the prevention of movement of the skin on the 
underlying tissues ; (4) the avoidance of the considerable 
trauma - involved in certain existing methods of fixing the 
skin ; (5) the maintenance of uniform breadth and thickness 



throughout the graft ; (6) the provision of a readily steriliz- 
able apparatus ; (7) the maintenance of a sharp edge on the- 
cutting blade. 

I have evolved a machine, shown in the photograph, which 
has now been tried out in the operating room, and which 
appears to obviate all difficulties and meet the above require- 
ments. It consists of a rigid rectangu.ar framework, which 
js strapped on the limb. Tiny needles on a crossbar at 
either end pierce the skin to a depth of one-eighth of an inch, 
ahd allow of stretching of the skin surface, the degree of 
tension being adjustable by a simple ratchet mechanism. 
Sliding in the framework is a knife seven inches long and 
wafer-thin, which is removable ' and renewable in the same 
way as is a safety-razor blade. In front of this knife is a 
roller, which is so arranged that it precedes the cutting edge 
by one-eighth of an inch, and thus constantly presents to the 
knife as it advances a flat skin surface from which to cut. 
The angle at which the cutting edge meets the skin is 
adjustable, and allowance is made for a to-and-fro movement 
through a range of one inch in a direction at right angles to 
the side members of the frame. This allows the knife to be 
used after the manner of a saw, advancing little by little 
with each thrust. 

Grafts of different thicknesses can be cut with the same 
instrument by varying the depth of the cutting edge and 
simple adjustment regulates their breadth up to the maximum 
available on the limb. Human skill is almost completely 
eliminated, and so the need for practice ,s reduced to a 
minimum. The machine should prove of particular value to 
the general surgeon who is called upon to perform a skin- 
grafting operation on only rare occasions, enabling him to 
cut large grafts with comparative ease. It is made by 
Down Bros. 


HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS FOR INFLATION OF 
TYMPANUM 

) r R Young Kenny (London, W.) writes: 

Since inflation of the tympanum is so frequently used m 
itological practice, this simple modification ot the apparatus 
nav be of interest to aura! surgeons. - 

The apparatus consists of: (1) a vacuum flask with a 3-.n 
■ork stopper (capacity a little over an imperial pint) , (2) one 
histle funnel with stem passed through the cork and reaching 
„ within an inch of the bottom of the bottle ; (3) a bent tube 
viijch passes just through the cork, and is connected to (4) 
he tu£ to the inflating bag. The latter has two valves 
w, that air is drawn from the flask and forced 
‘hrouglfthe connecting tube to the end of the Eustachian 


catheter, or, in the case_of Politzerization, to the nasal tip. 
The object of the apparatus is to supply for inflation air 
which has been warmed, humidified, and cleaned. This is 
doing what the normally functioning nose does to the inspired 
air which normally ventilates the tympanum. The ciliated 
epithelium which lines the Eustachian tube and the tym- 
panum is affected by cooling, by drying, and by dust- and 
germ-laden air, as well as by the irritating gases with which 
our atmosphere, especially in crowded city areas, is laden. 
The old method of inflation, whether done Ijy the use of 
the compressed-air tank, • thvr electric pump, or the Politzer 
bag, does not take these defects into account. 

The vacuum flask ‘is first rinsed with hot water (boiling), 
.and then half filled, with boiling water and corked.' The 
thistle funnel should previously have had -its mouth loosely 
stuffed with sterile absorbent cotton- wool, and covered with 
a double thickness of gauze held on by an elastic band. Now 
about six or eight squeezes of the bag' will draw off the air 
left in the bottle, and replace it with filtered air entering by 
the thistle funnel and going through the water. The "tubing 
and bag will also be warmed. The bag is like the 10-oz. 
Politzer bag, with valves ■ at each side allowing the current 
of air to go only in the one direction — from vacuum flask to 
patient. If it is desired to introduce some volatile medica- 
ment this may previously be added to the water. 

At first a thermometer was used, passed through the cork 
to give the temperature of ‘the air in the upper half of the 
flask, but this was found unnecessary, because, though the air 
comes warm after about eight squeezes of the bag, it never 
comes too hot. This can be tested by placing a catheter 
inside one’s cheek and pressing the bag many more times than 
is ever used in an inflation treatment. 

Before each inflation squeeze the bulb two or three times 
to expel any condensed moisture which may collect in the 
tubing. The Holbum Surgical Instrument Company made 
the bag, with connecting tubes and valves, for me. 


A SPIRIT-CONTAINING INSTRUMENT CASE 


Allen and Hanburys Ltd. have recently brought out the 
instrument case shown in the accompanying figure. It con- 
sists of a nickel-plated cylindrical metal case 6 in. high by 
3£ in. in diameter. In it is fitted a removable rack or 
stand carrying a number of instruments required for minor 
surgical operations. The case is filled with spirit so that 
the instruments are quickly available in a sterilized con- 
dition. A screw-on cover with cone fitting is provided, which 
prevents leakage of spirit. In* use the rack is lifted out 
and placed on the inverted case cover. 



The following equipment is provided: two 5-in. Spencer 
Wells forceps, one 5-in. dressing forceps, one 5-in. scisso 
(blunt-pointed), one 5-in. sinus forceps, six suture^ needles ^ 
metal container, one “ A. & H.’ knife-handle, six •_ 
knife-blades in metal container, one director and scoop, 
trocar and cannula, one 5-in, silver probe. ■ 

The case weighs about 2 lb. 12 or., and prices range I 
£1 12s. (case with lift-out rack to carry own instniminw 
£4 12s. (case complete with stainless steel instru 

With nickel-plated instruments it costs £3 15s. 
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ELEVEN YEARS’ WORK IN A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL DENTAL CLINIC 

BY 

T. C. ST RETT ON; L.D.S.R.C.S.Exg. 

DENTAL SURGEON 
AND 

G. -E. FRIEND, M.R.C.S., E.R.C.E. 

MEDICAL OFFICER 
Christ's hospital, horshv^i 


This vearlv classification has been camrf ont in the 
same manner' since 1926. and the progress which has been 
made is shown in the following table - - . 

Table X .-Gradin' of Mouths {Sxcl udir.g Xtw Boys) - 


An account of a public school dental clinic earned on 
under uniform conditions during the eleven years tram 
1923 to 1933 inclusive may be o{ practical interest. The 
school in question, Christ's Hospital, Horsham, has an 
average boy' population ot over 809, the yearly turnover 
being about 150. The boys are under regular dental 
supervision, the dental surgeon attending one day a week 
during term time, and where after-care is necessary it is 
carried out by the resident medical officer. The figures 
obtained in the dental record are of interest, and we 
are prompted to show the further improvement possible 
in a school which in 1923 was already comparatively 
clean-mouthed. 

In 1921 attention was centred; as previously, on the 
iiscovery and rectification of caries, and on the irregu 
larity of teeth . etc. In September, 1925, dental 
certificates were required for new boys entering the 
school, and in November of the same year a “ clean 
mouth campaign " was instituted. It was considered 
that the best way further to improve the oral condition 
of the boys was to institute a standard for cleanliness. 
Clean gums and teeth arc conducive to the prevention 
of pyorrhoea alvcolaris and caries, and to the improve- 
ment of health through the reduction of those minor 
ailments and diseases which are conveyed by droplet 
infection. 

The work at Christ's Hospital comprises : (1) charting 
cavities ; (2) notifying parents of irregularity of teeth ; 

(3) carrying out ar.y urgent extractions ; (X) doing urgent 
temporary or permanent fillings ; (5) adjusting regulation 
appliances ; and (G) dealing with accidents — for example, 
fractured, loosened, or evulsed teeth, or fractured jaws. 
Routine examination is made on every hoy, when the 
mouth is graded. Each house (about lift}- boys) is 
examined as a whole, and any caries or irregularitv of 
the teeth is notified to the parent for attention next 
holidays, only urgent repair work or extraction beirv, 
done at school. Every boy whose mouth requires atten- 
tion is seen at the beginning of the next term, to make 
sure that the work has been carried out ; in those cases 
where this has not been, or is improperlv, done, a second 
report (or in occasional stubborn cases a personal letter) 
is sent, and followed up until the work is completed. 
This system ol examination appears to us. after ten 
years’ experience, to be sufficient to ensure a healthy 
condition of the months throughout the school. Occasions 
for controversy arise principally from the neglect of 
parents to take boys to a dentist. Disputes do not arise 
between the home dentist and ourselves. 

Since January. 1926. the boys have been graded into 
four divisions of oral cleanliness: Al, 1, 2. 3. At and 1 
indicate clean mouths, the view being taken that it is 
more ui .an incentive to the boys to be classified a= At 
ami I for clean mouths than as t and 2. Al is a super- 
clean mouth, and 1 is a clean mouth with, sav, fillings 
or livw-ning deciduous teeth, making a distinguishing 
d'.lrrvnce. The other turn divisions, 2 and 3, indicate 
nitty and very dirty mouths. The bovs in these divisions 
have to be rendered Al or 1 with hard brash drill and 
s-al.ng and cleaning, and have to attend regular inspec- 

rmmo'ion 1 V- U " :h - al ? c!can ^ the hov’s 
g en. * n °_} stomatitis suitable mouth-washes 

is given. Tonsils 
ses of oral sepsis also 
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Grade i 1926 j 1927 

1923 

1929 1 1930 

1931 
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1933 

Al ... - 

4S3' | 523 

550 

545 J 

630 

573 

E03 

572 

I- - ~ , 

301 ; 240 

234 

223 

193 

155 * 

ITS 

20 G 

s ... ... _ 

40 J 22. 

22 

13 

13 

12 

19 

14 
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This campaign for ‘ clean' mouths ft has been easily _ 
conducted at Christ's Hospital. Occasionally masters 
have been appealed to when the' whole house has been 
backward, but for the individual case the house captain 
has always carried out instructions, and has seen that 
the gums and teeth of those boys who were dilatory 
in scrubbing them were in a' better condition when next 
inspected. In fact, the label of a -2 or 3 is considered 
a stigma by the boys. 

A point of great value is to investigate, and explain 
the reason for a lapse from a clean mouth to one of 
poorer grade. The usual cause is either laziness, coupled 
with a weak arm and a soft toothbrush, ot a lapse in 
general health — for example, by the development of 
chronic sepsis in tonsils and adenoids. From Table I 
it will be seen that Class 3 mouths are now non-existent, 
and that the number in Class 2 is vastly reduced. Also 
there is a general elevation from Class 1 to the peerage 
of Al. Coupled with this increase in the number of 
clean mouths there has been about a 20 per cent, reduc- 
tion in the number of cavities, and a 14 per cent, reduc- 
tion in the number of boys with carious teeth. 

After ten years’ work on these lines we are of the 
opinion that an average figure of 1.5 cavities per hey 
is the irreducible minimum of caries, and 2 per cent, 
that of mouths below Grade 1. When such a clean mouth 
campaign is carried out systematically there is the tre- 
mendous prospect that teeth will be retained longer than 
at present, and that pyorrhoea alveolaris and such condi- 
tions will be deferred; if not altogether avoided, with the 
result that this improved condition must repercuss upon 
the general health of the individual and the communitv. 
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SELENIDE TREATMENT OF CANCER 


A CRITICAL REVIEW 
In a recent paper 1 Dr. A. T. Todd gives an account o£ 
the modifications introduced into the method o£ colloid 
treatment of cancer, begun in Bristol eight years ago, 
with colloidal lead selenide. The changes are, brieily, 
the elimination of lead entirely, except for the local 
application to ulcerated growths o£ lead amalgam oint- 
ment, and the substitution of two new colloids — a sulphur 
selenium colloid “ SSe," and a radio-active selenium 
colloid “ K.A.S.” In the latter, selenium is combined 
with feebly radio-active radium residues, radium G and 
higher disintegration products. 

The treatment begins with intravenous injection of SSe, 
followed two days later by 1 j Holzkneclit units of deep 
x rays. The reaction which follows each of these pro- 
cedures — mild exacerbations of symptoms — is carefully 
noted, and the repetition of both at weekly intervals 
aims at maintaining this degree of reaction, the dose of 
colloid and of x rays being adjusted accordingly. This 
first course lasts eight weeks— that is, till 12 H of x rays 
have been applied; Alternation then begins, and for three 
weeks a weekly dose of R.A.S. is administered,’ again 
aiming at a moderate but definite reaction. SSe and 
R.A.S. are then given on alternate weeks for a period 
of six months. In a case progressing satisfactorily injec- 
tions then cease for eight to ten weeks, after which a 
further course of alternating SSe and R.A.S. is maintained 
for three months more. When progress has continued for 
• nine months treatment is stopped, and the patient attends 
for observation only for a further period of six months. 
He is then discharged, being warned to return if any 
suspicious symptoms occur. 

Theoretical Conceptions 

It will be. obvious from this summary that even in 
favourable cases treatment is tedious ; in unfavourable 
cases it may last longer, and is continued till the patient 
is moribund, for even in desperate cases improvement may 
ultimately set in. In discussing the reasons for the 
modifications embodied in his new methods Dr. Todd 
draws attention to the exacerbation of the disease which 
followed the attempt to combine x- or radium-radiation 
in therapeutic doses with the earlier colloidal lead selenide 
(D4S) treatment. Excessive doses of the colloid gave the 
same result in animal experiments. This effect Dr. Todd 
believes to be due to the presence of the radiation- 
sensitive selenium, converting a relatively small into a 
relatively large dose of radiation, as it is well known 
that excessive radiation of an insensitive new growth may 
lead to aggravation of symptoms and more rapid progress. 

If is possible, as he maintains, that these effects are in 
both cases due to damage of a defensive mechanism. 

In an interesting digression Dr. Todd expounds his 
conviction that the new growths are the result of an 
infective virus, and that his treatment is successful because 
it is adapted to this conception of the disease. The 
reviewer does not believe that this is necessarily true. 
Even in the filterable tumours of the fowl, in which the 
evidence for the participation of a causative virus is 
strongest, the virus is so firmly combined with the cell 
structures that even the strongest viricidal antisera (active 
against filtrates) are incapable of rupturing the combina- 
tion and of robbing living cell-suspensions of their property 
of giving rise to new growths. Still less is this possible 
in a growing tumour, and for pathological and therapeutic 
purposes the cell, with its contained infecting agent, forms 
an indissoluble pathogenic entity. If an analogous cell- 
1 Bnt. Jsurr.. Surg.. 1931, XXI, 61S. 


virus complex subsists in the neoplasms of mammals the 
unification is even more complete, and the therapeutic 
problem is essentially the problem of the destruction or 
encapsulation of the parenchyma cells of the new growth. 
This encapsulation is essentially a non-specific overgrowth 
of the stroma, and it may be brought about in a variety 
of ways. It is still impossible to predict the outcome of - 
treatment by these procedures because rather narrow 
limits are set to the' amount of stimulation the stroma 
or junction tissue ” can tolerate, and because of the 
second incalculable variable — the inherent malignancy or 
virulence. This varies from one neoplasm to another, 
but is relatively constant in any one tumour. The upper 
threshold of effective stimulation of the " junction tissue ” 
cannot be passed without disaster. Hence it comes about 
that only by the therapeutic test can the cancer cases 
be distributed into the classes in which the treatment is 
more or less successful or fails. 

• Results of Treatment 

After discussing the prognosis, both from the purely 
clinical side and from the outcome of .certain laboratory 
tests, Dr. Todd gives the results of the treatment of two 
series of cases. Series I, May, 1931, to September, 1932, 
comprises ninety-five unselected cases, unbeatable by 
surgeon and radiologist. In this series, of those patients 
who had completed an adequate course twenty-nine have 
died and fifteen are alive and well. Three patients 
apparently cured died from other causes. In series II,’ 
sixty-two cases, unselected as to clinical and pathological 
state, twelve patients who had received adequate treat- 
ment have died and three have been discharged as 
apparently cured. In assessing the significance of the 
duration of freedom from symptoms it should he 
remembered that the apparently cured have been under 
observation for six months without treatment before dis- 
charge. From the data supplied it is not possible to 
ascertain the survival times after “ toilet " operation, and 
many will regret this omission. Dr. Todd informs me 
this interval has never been less than six months before 
discharge : usually " toilet " operation, or, for example, 
colostomy, is done at the beginning of the treatment. 

Summary 

To sum up, approximately 20 per cent, of unselected 
patients with cancer, rejected by surgeon and radiologist, 
hav.e been restored to health. Of the remainder a con- 
siderable fraction have shown temporary improvement. 

Is this method of combined colloid and radiation therapy 
which Dr. Todd has developed with a patience, ingenuity, 
and sustained enthusiasm that all must recognize, 
capable of still further improvement? Or does it effect 
an unconscious, unforeseeable selection of a group of 
patients who, left untreated, would die, but having the 
germs of a defensive mechanism and a not too high degree’ 
of malignancy of their neoplasms, can have the scale turned 
in their favour? Only by a wider test of the method by 
others, and by its application as a preventive of recurrence 
after operation as Dr. Todd suggests, can this fundamental 
dubiety be satisfactorily resolved. j ^ Murray 

The twenty-second annual report, in the Journal of tl> e 
American Medical Association of May 19th, on the ninety- 
three cities of the United States with a population of 
more than 100,000 shows that for the first time since 
the summaries were undertaken no city registered a 
typhoid mortality rate higher than 10 per 100,00 . 
Sixteen cities had no typhoid deaths at all — an un- 
precedented record. The improvement is probably some- 
what greater than the figures indicate, since the cstirna e 
of the 1932 population is made without allowing 1° 
possible increase. 
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DIPHTHERIA IMMUNIZATION 

Diphtheria, an almost preventable disease, still attacks 
some 40,000 people ever}' year in England and kill= 
2,000 ; it naturally attracts, and will continue to 
demand, much attention from medical writers and 
workers, IV. T. Benson,' in an impressive review 
of the position in Britain, again points out that in 
a crucial test in the Edinburgh and Birmingham 
isolation hospitals immunization virtually abolished 
diphtheria among the staff and the nurses constantly 
and intensely exposed to risk, and that the analysis 
of the large American figures by Godfrey and Lee 1 
reveals a like happy sequence. In Benson s view we 
have been merely toying with diphtheria prophylaxis 
in Great Britain. Prophylaxis will save money ; even 
a moderate appeal to parents influenced SO per cent, 
of them to give consent to immunization. He urges 
the free provision of toxoid by the local authority 
and a payment to the general practitioner who injects 
the prophylactic, the initial Schick test and retest 
being omitted among young children. Two campaigns 
embracing the general practitioner are announced from 
West Kensington and Lincoln.' Benson warns against 
making one’s promises to the public too comprehensive 
for there will always be a small residue of children 
not immunized, ” and ‘ notifiable ’ diphtheria will 
occur even in immune individuals so long as every sore 
throat, from which a few morphological Klebs-Loeffier 
bacilli have been cultured, continues to be erroneously 
regarded as necessarily diphtheritic." 

Wc referred in our issue of February 17th (p. 290) 
to the remarkably successful use of toxoid in Canada- 
G. Ramon.* in a recent summary, describes immuniza 
tmn with formol toxoid f“ anatoxine Working 
with more potent toxoid— containing 20 immunizing 
units per c.cm — than previously, he has obtained 
excellent immunity with three or even two injections 
containing 3 c.cm. of toxoid. K. A. O'Brien and 
11. J. Parish.* who employed toxoid of even higher 
value, with the effective avoidance of reaction provided 
by the useful Moloncy-Fraser test, converted 95 per 
cent, of children from Schick -positive to completely 
negative within a few weeks. Swycrri with formol 
toxoid, obtained 93 to 109 per cent, change to the 
Schick-negative state within four to twelve weeks after 
two or three injections. The toxoid made bv C. G. 
Pope and M. Healey* of the strikingly high Value of 
tutu. tv-two antigenic units presumably is also being used 
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almost a tried friend. It must, however, be gix en m 
at least two spaced doses. The possibility of obtaining 
reasonable immunity with but one dose has attracted 
much attention recently. Great hope is centred on 
"localizing” the- toxoid injected; this can be done 
with alum (Glenny) or with tapioca or typhoid vaccine 
(Ramon). The action of alum is remarkable. In 1923 
A. T. Glenny, C. G. Pope, H. Waddington, and LL 
Wallace* discovered that the addition of alum provides 
a precipitate of high immunizing power even in one 
dose. This alum 'toxoid precipitate has been con- 
tinuously tried during the past fexv years In England 
and is still being cautiously' used. \\ . H. Park,, with 
handsome acknowledgement of the English work on 
which the method was based, reported in 1930 at the 
International Congress in Paris highly' successful result; 
with this form of alum toxoid, but states that the 
reactions with alum toxoid are annoy'ing though not 
in the least harmful. The employment of alum toxoid 
has been enthusiastically' adopted in some of the Western 
and Southern States in the U.S.A., xvith gratifyingly’ 
high conversion of Schick-positive children to negative 
after one dose. It is of interest that the induration or 
“ lump ” which occurs in a few patients, and the rare 
abscess, have been tolerated by American parents, who 
are presumably more amenable than our own public. 
Saunders 1 ’ recently, made an inquiry in Ireland into - 
the tendency of different batches of precipitated alum 
toxoid to cause induration and abscess. In the U.S.A. 
W. H. Park 11 — the honoured pioneer in this field — 
working with J. D. M unroe and V. K. Volk, after a 
carefully controlled investigation, .has just recorded 
with wise moderation that toxoid with the addition of 
0.2 per cent. alum, in two doses, gave an S9 per cent. 
Schick-negative result at the end of two months and 
94 per cent, at the end of a year. McGinnes and 
Stebbins, 11 in Virginia, describe the injection of one 
dose of precipitated alum toxoid into small groups of 
children with a resulting conversion from positive 
reaction to negative in 94 to 96 per cent. The bio- 
chemist may be trusted to provide purer alum toxoid 
in the near future, and so virtually abolish the un- 
welcome “ lump ” that still hinders the general intro- 
duction of tilts method of immunization. 

So much for the severely practical aspects of im- 
munization: those who would look further will enjoy 
thc lengthy and philosophic report by S. F. Dudley. 
D. M. May, and J. A. O'Flynn, 11 the latest contribution 
by the Medical Research Council to a task so com- 
petently started in 1923 with the classic. Diphtheria. 
These authors state that amongst a changing population 
of boys at Greenwich Hospital SchooCapproximatelv 
1,900 at any moment— there were from 1919 to 1927 
3S5 cases of " diphtheria." whi'e in five vears followin’ 
active immunization, then tardily authorized, forty-four 
infections labelled “ diphtheria " were recorded, of 
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which only eight were clinically recognizable ; of these, 
six occurred in Schick-positive boys before inoculation. 
The authors have garnered a rich harvest of observa- 
tions and conclusions. Active immunization gives 
almost certain .protection against recognizable clinical 
diphtheria: gravis bacilli infected the school in 1932 ; 
mitis predominated in 1933 ; one boy in four had 
virulent K.L.B. in his throat during 1932 ; gravis 
bacilli are more invasive than mitis, since they may 
cause, in Schick-negative people, a trivial illness called 
“ diphtheria,” but active immunization is a sound 
method of protection against recognizable clinical 
infection with gravis bacilli. A virulent carrier state 
may exist with a Schick-positive reaction. Tonsil- 
lectomy has no -effect on Schick immunity. Ten per 
cent, of boys artificially made Schick-negative may 
become Schick-positive in from six months to four 
years, but this loss is of little practical consequence, 
for, in the event of infection, the clinical result is 
usually trivial. The figure given contrasts with those 
of H. J. Parish and C. C. Okell,” who ascertained 
that only 2 to 5 per cent, of children in a school had , 
lost the full Schick-negative level when tested two to 
several years after immunization ; Ndlis,” in a recent 
report, confirms these findings. Even where the con- 
' elusions of Dudley and co-workers are -heterodox, 
criticism is blunted by the authors’ own disarming 
self-criticism. Thus, after arguing ably for some pages 
that -artificial immunization may increase the " virulent 
carrier rate ” and the occurrence of diphtheria among 
the inoculated— a conclusion probably unacceptable to 
Godfrey and Lee, who have analysed the large American 

fig ures they admit that in Hamilton, Canada, the 

opposite conclusion was reached a special caution 
also warns the unwary against necessarily regarding 
the observations and conclusions as applicable to other 
populations or even to the same population at different 
times. A survey of all this recent activity convinces 
one that the fever specialist, the immunologist, and- the 
'health officer are alert to remedy the present unsatis- 
factory position. What of the responsibility of the 
parent and general practitioner, and of those who 
oppose preventive inoculation? 

THE CONTROL OF THE DIGESTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 

Recent investigations have extended our ideas about 
the control of the digestive functions in certain rather 
interesting directions. The Older views may be divided 
into the following three mechanisms: psycho-neural 
reflexes, neural, and humoral. The psycho-neural, or 
conditioned, reflexes were most clearly demonstrated 
by the work of Pavlov and his pupils, and need no 
further reference here than to point out that the claims 
made as to their philosophical significance are not as 
readily substantiated. There can be no doubt that 
these experiments show that in some subtle way the 
brain can transform psy chological receptions into 

“ Lancet, 192S, li. 322. 

11 Rev. d'llyg.. 1931. Ivi, 206. 


nerve stimuli, but. this does not provide sufficient 
grounds for concluding that what we call " mind ” 
is entirely a complex system of such transformations, 
or for explaining all mental phenomena on a purely 
mechanistic basis. The link between the psychological 
-receptor and the nerve stimulus is entirely unknown 
to us, and we cannot picture precisely what takes 
place when a hungry dog as a result of the sight or 
odour of food begins • to salivate or secrete gastric 
juice. Nor is it easy to understand how a secretion 
of gastric juice can be initiated by the suggestion of 
certain food to a patient under hypnosis. What picture 
can be drawn of the train of events which leads to an 
attack of vomiting on the receipt of bad news? What 
is the basal element leading to the frequently severe 
gastro-intestinal- dysfunction associated with hysterical 
dissociation? We have as yet to be content with the 
term " psycho-neural,” and must await greater under- 
standing of mind processes before these • phenomena 
are likely to become understandable in more physio- 
logical terms. 

The control of the digestive functions on a lower 
plane by the rein lively simple neural mechanisms falls 
more or less into line with our general - conceptions 
of vegetative reflexes. Humoral control of the diges- 
tive system is now a well-established fact. Although 
doubt still exists in the minds of many physiologists 
as to, whether the gastrin hypothesis is tenable in its 
original form, recent work has shown that histamine, 
or histamine-like substances, can be obtained from the 
gastric mucosa, and these may lead to the consequences 
formerly attributed to the hypothetical gastrin. In a 
recent contribution Okada 1 draws attention to a sub- 
stance extractable from spinach, which he calls 
” spinacin,” and which has a powerful stimulant 
action on the gastric and pancreatic secretions when 
injected subcutaneously: given by mouth it is inactive. 
Spinacin appears to be an imidazol derivative, ^ and is 
readily distinguishable from histamine. The stimulant 
action of spinacin on gastric and pancreatic secretions 
is unaffected by section of the vagi or by injection of 
atropine, so that it seems to be a member of the group 
of humoral agents acting on the digestive glands. 
Like histamine it does not produce its effects on these 
glands when injected in relatively large doses into the 
circulation, apparently because of toxic action on the 
secreting cells ; but when introduced subcutaneously, 
intramuscularly, or very slowly intravenously, a striking 
response is obtained. 

Okada has also used this substance in the treatment 
of achylia gastrica, hypochlorhydria, and in gastric 
cancer. In all of these cases a few days’ treatment . 
with the spinach extract so far changed the reactivity 
of the gastric glands that, whereas . both test meals 
and histamine had previously evoked little or no 
response in the matter of acid, they now gave normal 
or almost normal curves of free and combined acidity. 
In the same work Okada presents a considerable mass 
of evidence in su pport of another mechanism of g astn> 

* Nagoya Jourtt. Med. Set., December 2(tfh. 1933. 
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ntcstinal' control— namely, a humo-neural mechanism. 
This conception found its earliest support in the obser- 
vations of a good many workers on the action of 
Insulin. While the immediately recognizable result of 
insulin injection is a fall in blood sugar, a whole senes 
of phenomena were gradually described as occurring 
when the blood sugar fell to hypoglycaemic levels. 
Outstanding among these phenomena was hunger, and 
it was soon demonstrated that hypoglycaemia leads to 
increased gastric motility and increased volume and 
acidity of the gastric juice. The peculiar thing about 
these results of hypoglycaemia was that they could, 
be prevented by section of the vagi or by the injection 
of atropine, as well as by glucose. These results lead 
to the view that hypoglycaemia stimulates the vagal 
centre and so gives rise to • the motor and secretory 
sequels observed. Row whereas this humo-neural 
mechanism is brought into action by a fall in blood 
sugar, a similar end-result is obtained by the injection 
of various amino-acids, with consequent increase in 
blood amino-acids. The effect of the latter on the 
vagal centre can be demonstrated in the same way as 
in the case of hypoglycaemia, and can also be prevented 
by the injection of glucose. Exactly similar responses 
were demonstrated by Okada for the pancreatic and 
the biliary' secretions, but not for the succus entericus. 
For the pancreatic juice the humo-neural mechanism 
is best brought into play by fat, which leads to the 
secretion of a juice rich in ferment and thus simulates 
that obtained by vagal stimulation. This action of 
fat can be prevented by hypcrglvcaemia, section of 
the vagi, or by atropine. These aud other experiments 
described by Okada deserve repetition and critical 
studv. 


THE DENTAL BOARD AS FAIRY GODMOTHER 
The third Dental Board since the passing of the Act 
of 1921 has held its final session, and its chairman. 
Sir lwancis Dyke Acland, took occasion to give a 
short summary of what has been accomplished in 
the way of dental education, research, and health 
propaganda. The Board, in one of its functions, 
a stem disciplinarian, but in another it is a fairy god- 
mother. showering gifts on the deserving. Out of its 
total income over the twelve years of a little over 
half a million it has allocated as grants to students 
a sum of £123.000 ; it has given £53,000 to dental 
schools for extension and equipment: and it has voted 
£52.000 for research and £34,000 for dental health 
education. In addition, grants in aid of teaching in 
dental schools have been given to the amount of 
-lO.rno. and a like sum has been expended on post- 
graduate and post-registration lectures. The grants to 
i -whoo's have tmbled three of them— Gasgow. 

. s Newcastle— to provide new buildings ''and 

cqmpment. and six others have been helped to make 
S" -aural narrations. In this same session, but after 
Vai ' fi >0 ^vn. a grant of £5.0, 00 was offered 
’ tlh tt "“ l «mmttons t0 lh , University of Birming- 

ental school 
in dental 
a definite 


policy during the last five years. They have had 
two objects: the first, to attract to the schools the 
services of one or two young dental practitioners of. ■ 
high standing, to devote whole or part time to opera \ e 
dental surgery, ‘orthodontics, or allied clinical subject ; 
and the second, to encourage the schools to set up 
better-paid posts of professorial rank. The scheme of 
buraaries for dental education was adopted m 19_o, 
and up to the end of last year 702 bursaries had been 
awarded, and 355 of the bursars to whom grants "ere 
made had qualified. The grants made by the Dental 
Board to research have had a 'twofo.d channel 
namely, through the Department of Scientific and. 
Industrial Research and through the Medical 
Research Council. By means of a Denial In- 
vestigation Committee of - the Department profitable 
researches have been carried out on dental models 
and materials. Recent -fluctuations in the Board's' 
income, owing to the lowering of the retention fee 

a concession to hard-hit dentists — has compelled 

| the Board to withdraw support from these researches. 
Lord Rutherford, the chairman of the General Board - 
of the Department, in ' a letter acknowledging the 
generosity of the Dental Board over many years in 
financing this work, expresses the hope that the Board 
may see its way' at a future date to make renewed 
provision for a programme of investigation , and with 
that in view the results so far reached are to be placed 
on record as a starting-point for further work. On 
the medical side several researches are in progress 
under the auspices of a committee of the Medical 
Research Council for the investigation of dental disease. 
The most important is that on diet arid the teeth, by 
Dr. May Mellanby, who has shown that teeth of good 
structure can be produced in certain animals by a 
dietary’ having a low cereal content but rich in vitamin 
D. Sir Francis Aciand, in commenting, as a lavman, 
on Mrs. Mellanby ’s work, suggested that it would be 
useful to have, alongside her conclusions establishing 
the importance of diet in dental structure, some more 
complete experiments than had yet been possible upon 
the effect of perfect environment, apart from attention 
to diet. Finally, with regard to the Board’s work for 
dental education, the chairman said that this wa 
winning appreciation from health and educatio. 
authorities. In the jargon of the day, it is making 
the younger generation " tooth-minded.” A cvnic 
might say that the Board by its benefactions is doin'* 
its best to ensure that the dental profession of the 
future shall be highly educated but without anv 
patients. A truer view would be that the work of 
the dentist will become increasingly preventive. 
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VACCINE THERAPY IN BACTERIAL ENDOCARDITIS 
Dr. C. Dimitracoff has lately reported’ the results of 
treatment with autogenous vaccines in four patients 
with subacute bacterial endocarditis. - The vaccine 

£ tooS m Th^ fTOm a streptococcus grown from 
tn. b.ood. The organism was of tha vindans type 


m 


* m 'S nCeS ’ and aU Puente were cured. In 


the fourth a streptococcus of haemolytic "tape' was 
obtained, and this patient died in spite ofXacclne 
therapy. As other authors have reported f a i’ urc ,„- th 
tm ^jts 'With all othcr methods of treatm 
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criteria of diagnosis must be completely satisfied if we 
are to accept these reports of success. In' the.author’s 
first case it must be objected that there .was no evidence 
of valve disease, and the presence of heart failure is 
also an argument against the diagnosis. This last 
objection applies also to the third case, yet in this 
instance the existence of valvular disease, a large 
spleen,- and positive blood culture provide the strongest 
evidence for the diagnosis. -There were .no emboli in 
either Case 1 or Case 3, and clubbing of the fingers 
is not mentioned: No details are given of Case 2 ; 
finally in Case 4, with clear evidence of valve disease, 
and multiple emboli, there can be no doubt as to the 
presence of infective endocarditis, but for this patient 
treatment was unsuccessful. 


SANATORIUM EXPERIENCE 
The twenty-seventh report of King Edward VII 
Sanatorium, Midhurst, covers the twelve months ending 
June, 1933, during which 320 patients were admitted 
and 220 discharged. Artificial pneumothorax was 
employed in 173 cases, and it is hoped to publish a 
special report soon to amplify that which appeared in 
the Quarterly Journal of Medicine for July, 1932. 
The number of operations for phrenic evulsion (66) 
and thoracoplasty is thought to warrant special notice, 
and detailed accounts of these will be published later. 
The .first-named procedure has produced interesting 
results in cases of apical disease. Thirteen patients 
have been submitted to thoracoplasty in the last five 
years ; twelve are still alive, with an after-history' of 
six months to five years, and .eight of these have now 
a tubercle-free sputum.- It is noteworthy that two of 
these eight had originally laryngeal tuberculosis, which 
did not improve under treatment by rest, but which 
healed shortly after the operation. Six- of the twelve 
patients are now at work. The after-history' of 
seventy-seven patients who had gold treatment has 
now been followed up. Eleven have died. In four 
cases an artificial pneumothorax operation was asso- 
ciated with the gold treatment, and one had phrenic 
evulsion performed. Of the sixty-six surviving patients 
thirty-nine have now no sputnm, or tubercle bacilli are 
not present in it ; twenty-seven cases are still positive, 
three of these having had also artificial pneumothorax, 
and one a thoracoplasty'. The pathological department 
finds no support for the impression that the reading 
of the sedimentation test, when performed a second 

time after one month’s residence in the sanatorium — 

is more often higher than lower. No change occurred 
in the rate in 6.2 per cent, of the cases ; in the 
remainder it was as often lowered as raised. An 
attempt was made to test comparatively the accuracy 
of the micro method of peiforming this test. The con- 
clusion was reached that for practical clinical purposes 
the micro method was quite accurate enough, especially 
'when repeated frequently', as it should be. Marked 
errors usually occurred only in abnormal rates. Intense 
auto-agglutination giving a false normal reading could 
always be identified by close inspection of the column 
of blood Radiographical reproductions are included 
in the report to illustrate the difficulty' of diagnosis of 
a cavity' Clinically, in a certain case there was some 
whispering pectoriloquy in the right upper zone m 
front, but this was not sufficiently defined to warrant 


a positive diagnosis. The first film taken suggested 
the presence of ■ excavation, but was not conclusive. 
After semi-collapse of the' lung by' artificial pneumo- 
thorax, a second film proved the presence of a large 
cavity'. A new departure at Midhurst has been the 
provision of an operating theatre, so that all 
surgical procedures now employ'ed in the treatment 
of pulmonary' tuberculosis can be undertaken in the 
sanatorium. 

OVULATION IN THE WOMAN 

Until quite recent y'ears the current view was that 
menstruation in the woman corresponded with pre- 
oestrus in the bitch. The brilliant results obtained ■ 
by' direct experiment on animals, particularly: by' the 
American school, have led to a complete reorientation 
of our ideas. It is now accepted that ovulation 
and pregnancy' can occur without menstruation and 
menstruation without ovulation. There are some who . 
would insist that anovular menstruation should not be 
called " menstruation,” but seeing that the term was 
introduced centuries before its association with ovula- 
tion was understood, and that even now the diagnosis 
between ovular and anovular menstruation cah only' 
be determined by' the histological examination of 
material removed by the curette, this point of view 
is perhaps unnecessarily' precise. It ' is generally 
agreed that ovulation takes place normally' between 
the tenth and the fourteenth day of the menstrual 
cy'de, and that the rate of degeneration of the ovum 
is such that it becomes incapable of being fertilized 
within seven days of being extruded from the ovary. 
It follows that there are only about six day's in the 
menstrual cycle when the ovum can be fertilized. Recent 
work has suggested that the spermatozoon does not live 
longer than about forty-eight hours in the female, 
genital tract, and some authors have stated with 
assurance that a woman whose periods are absolutely 
normal can become pregnant only- if coitus occurs 
between the eighth and seventeenth days of the 
menstrual cycle. If this were so, the -problem of 
birth control would be relatively simple of solution. 
While it is true that conception is most likely to take 
place at this time, there would appear to be unequivocal 
clinical evidence that it may follow coitus on any day 
of the cycle. It must be concluded either that ovula- 
tion does not always happen between the tenth and 
fourteenth days of the cycle, or that the spermatozoa 
can live, as was formerly believed, for as long as three 
weeks in the female genital tract. It is, of course, 
possible that ovulation may happen more than once 
during each menstrual cycle. Investigating this ques- 
tion, S6guy and Simonnet 1 have sought to correlate 
with ovulation the appearance of a thin glairy' fluid 
in the cervical canal (which persists for three to four 
day's) and the maximum concentration of folliculin in 
the urine. They believe the glairy fluid to he secreted 
for the purpose of rendering the cervical canal perme- 
able to the spermatozoa. Artificial insemination proved 
successful in two patients, the operation being per- 
formed when the secretion was at its height. The same 
operation was unsuccessful in a third patient, although 
performed at the same phase of the cycle in three 
consecutive months. A study of the urinary folliculin 
showed that it did not reach its high est concentration 

1 Cynical, et Obstet.. 1633, xxvii, 657. 
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until the twenty-second and twenty-third day of the 
cycle. At this time there ms a second and sub- 
maximal secretion of the glairy cervical fluid. Arti- 
ficial insemination at the twenty-first day of the eye e 
subsequently proved successful. If this work is con- 
firmed, it would seem that the coexistence of the 
glairy cervical discharge with the maximum amount 
of folliculin in the urine indicates the time of'ovulation 
—a point of value in the treatment of sterility. 


ANTIMONY POISONING FROM ENAMELLED VESSELS 
A report by Dr. G. \V. -Monief- Williams on “Antimony 
in Enamelled Hollow-ware " has been issued by the 
Ministry' of Health.’ It shows that an unexpected 
and hitherto scarcely' realized risk lurks in the use 
of certain hollow-ware receptacles for the preparation 
• of lemonade.' Several specific outbreaks of antimony' 
poisoning during the last few y'ears have been traced 
to such receptacles, and they' are due to the tartaric 
icid in the “ lemonade crystals " or the citric acid 
n lemon juice dissolving some of the antimony' oxide 
rsed in the manufacture of the white enamel coating. 
For instance, the 120 people present at a social gathering 
were served with lemonade, made of sliced lemons, 
which had been prepared in large white enamel jugs, 
and in. half an hour thirty persons were sick. An 
analysis of the lemonade showed the presence of 
antimony, whilst the enamel of the jugs was found 
to contain 9 per cent, of antimony oxide. In another 
instance the sickness was so severe that some of the 
patients had to be removed to hospital, but they 
recovered by the next day. The antimony oxide is 
employed as a cheap substitute for the more usual 
tin oxide, which is non-poisonous, and it does no harm 
when used for articles such as baths, sinks, and clothes- 
boilers, which are never likely ta come into contact 
with liquid or solid foods. The report suggests that 
the total prohibition of antimony in any' hollow-ware 
articles capable of being used as receptacles for food 
might be best for the interests both of the public and 
o£ the trade. The increase in the cost of production 
would be only 3 or 4 per cent., and it appears that 
the trade would not object provided that the restriction 
applied equally to imported goods. 


as the chief medical' officer to the Austrian Lloyds at 
Trieste, lias done good service by these lectures on the 
renaissance of medicine in Italy'. The first deals with 
the dawn of the Renaissance and centres round 
Leonardo da Vinci and -Vesalius ; the second with the 
flowering of the Renaissance, which is dominated by 
Berengario da Carpi and Caesalpinus ; the -third with 
the legacy of the scientific renaissance, and the mam 
currents of thought from Fracastoro to Galileo. Each 
lecture is full of thought- and all are well worth reading. 
Speaking of the rise of anatomy he says Vesalius gave 
the impress of his own personality ; Leonardo is a 
solitary thinker who despises previous tenets. Vesalius 
feels the link between .himself and his forerunners, 
between himself and his followers. He realizes his 
debf to the first and is conscious of his power over 
the second. His work is conceived and complete in 
the smallest details, and this explains his marvellous 
i success. The lectures are introduced by a preface from 
the pen of Professor Sigerist, and there is a- portrait of 
Dr. Castiglioni which does not wear the happy 
expression we arc accustomed to associate with his 
joyous personality'. 


THE NOGUCHI LECTURES 
Nothing perhaps would have puzzled Noguchi more 
in his puzzled life than the Hideyo Noguchi lectures 
of 1933, which are now issued as vol. i of the third 
series of the publications of the Institute of the History 
°f Medicine of the Johns Hopkins University A Noguchi 
Was a brilliant and simple-minded bacteriologist coming 
from the lowest class in Japan. He lived for and in 
his laboratory', where he daily performed the juggling 
cat of eating rice, with chopsticks in one hand whilst 
he held a book in the other. He died of yellow fever 
at Accra on the Gold Coast on May 21st, 1928. 
e\ertie!ess Dr. Castiglioni, who is professor of the 
history* of medic ine at the University of Padua as well 

'Reports nn Health 


VITAMIN STANDARDIZATION 
An international conference on vitamin standardization 
is being held this week at the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, under the auspices 
of the Permanent Commission on Biological Standardiza- 
tion Of the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations. This conference is the second of its kind. 
The first, held in 1931, established standards and units 
for vitamins A, B,, C, and D, which have since been 
widely used in many countries throughout the world. 
Although the standards originally recommended have 
on the whole worked well, the rapid advance of 
scientific work in this field has made it necessary to 
review the findings of the first conference in the light 
of recently acquired knowledge. Several vitamins are 
now available in a relatively' pure state, and it is 
probable that the present conference will recommend 
the replacement of the standards chosen in 1931 by' 
purer preparations than were available at that date, 
especially in the case of vitamins C and D. The 
chairman of the conference is Professor Edward 
Mellanby, and the technical secretaries, are Dr. W. R. 
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Aykroyd (League of Nations, Geneva) and Dr. 
Harriette Chick (Lister Institute, London). 
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Jty Arturo Castiglioni. 


Lectures. Baltimore: The Johns 
Miltorf, Oxford University Pr„" 


The May meeting of the Joint Tuberculosis Council was 
largely devoted to a discussion oi human tuberculosis o{ 
bovine origin and the examination of contacts. A com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Prolessor W " \v 
Jameson (convener), with Dr s . Jas. Watt. C. O. Haw- 
thorne, W. H Tytler, Lissant Cox. Jane IValker, Esther 
Carlmg, beetle Cox, and D. P. Sutherland, " to study 
and report upon the milk supply in reference to the pro- 
motion of health and the prevention of disease, especially 
tuberculosis. Concerning the routine examination of 
contacts, doubt -was expressed as to the value of the 
methods usually adopted, and finally a second committee 

i Tr" g l‘? r ' Emest Ward (convener), 
? oodbod y. D. P. Sutherland, ' 1 C 
Gilchnst, G r T. Hebert G. Jcssel, W. Burton Wood, 'ami 
L. S. T. Burrell, to consider and report upon the 
examinarion of contacts and the discovery of early ^ 
latent tuberculosis, especially among adolescents •’ 1 
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“EXPERIMENTS ON MAN” 


PROFESSOR BARCROFT'S STEPHEN PAGET 

MEMORIAL LECTURE' 

The eighth Stephen Paget Memorial Lecture, which was 
part of the annual general meeting of the Research Defence 
Society, was delivered by Professor Joseph Barcroft, 
F.R.S., of Cambridge, in the hall of the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, on June 5th. Lord 
Lamington presided over a large audience, which included 
a few anti-vivisectionists. 

Professor Barcroft limited hiihself to researches which 
were upon human beings, but were such that- they would 
have to be conducted under the Act of 1S76 were man 
regarded is i " vertebrate ” in the sense of .that Act. 
As to whether the results of experiments performed on 
animals could be regarded as applicable to man, he said 
that the question was one which could not be answered 
" yea ” or " nay ” without an implication which would 
be untrue. The results of such experiments as could be 
performed on animals could as 'a rule be transferred 
to man, though not without some reservations, which 
varied with the -nature of the experiment. 

Objective Experiment 

The lecturer first considered objective experiments — 
for example, the administration of simple chemical sub- 
stances, which in one way or other acted on the relatively 
uncomplicated processes of living protoplasm. The 
mode of action of hydrocyanic acid was now known ; 
it prevented the oxidation processes of the body by 
destroying ' the action of the enzymes concerned. There 
'was no reason to suppose that these essential processes 
of life in man differed materially from those in other 
mammals y weight for weight the lethal dose of prussic, 
.acid was likely to be of the same order throughout the 
warm-blooded animals. Here he exhibited a number of 
curves showing the strength of prussic acid vapour in 
air which proved fatal to various mammals in the time 
given. It was likely that somervhere within these limits, 
or not far outside them, the curve for man would fall. 
If it was desired to know how long a man could survive 
a concentration of 0.G mg. of hydrocyanic acid gas per 
litre the answer would be that he was exceedingly un- 
likely to die if exposed for less than one minute, and ex- 
tremely unlikely to live if exposed for much more than 
fifteen minutes. This was -known to be correct so far as 
the inferior limit was concerned, because the matter had 
been put to the test, a man remaining in the gas for 
upwards of two minutes, and continuing in possession 
of his faculties. If only jt was known why the dog and 
mouse were so susceptible and the monkey and guinea- 
pig so resistant, the toxicity of the gas for man could 
be° placed within much narrower limits. The suscepti- 
bility of the dog appeared connected with the fact that 
the dog was capable of a much greater and more sus- 
tained degree of activity than most other animals. It 
could run down almost anything, including man. from 
which it was to be inferred that the maximal total 
ventilation of which the dog was capable was for its 
size greater than for man. The reason why it yielded 
so quickly to an atmosphere of prussic acid was explained 
by its power of respiration, whereby it took a much 
larger quantity of the fatal gas. It was therefore to be 
predicted that the gas would be much less powerful i.i 
its effect on man than on dog. In the experiment just 
mentioned there was a dog in the lethal chamber with 
the man, and at the termination of the experiment the 
dog was moribund. 

Experiment on Sensation and Mental Performance 

The extent to which experiments on animals could 
yield correct information with regard to human sensation 
was influenced by the fact that various sensations were 
developed in very different degrees throughout the 


mammals. Some sensations, notably smell, were -ill ■ 
developed in man as compared with many animals. On 
the other hand, what might be - called the sense cl 
pungency was comparatively highly dee-eloped in man', 
constituents in the air which were intensely irritating to 
man appeared to have little or no effect on animals. 
Again, there was the difficulty that even the most ex- 
perienced experts could not define exactly what was 
being felt by the animal. So far as experiments on 
sensation were concerned, the classical one was that of 
Head and Rivers, who explored the sensations contingent 
on the cutting, and regeneration, of the nerve .going to' 
an area of skin on the forearm.- The tragedy of it was 
that no' subsequent observer had found it possible in 
portraying his sensations to reproduce the picture given 
by Head and Rivers of epicritic and protopathic sensi- 
bility. Three very serious researches had been carried 
out on this subject from different angles — bv, the surgeons 
in the persons of Trotter and Davies, by the psychologist 
in the person of Boring, and by the physiologist in that 
of Sir Edward Sharpey-Schafer. There was unanimity 
among the observers on two points — that a single experi- 
ment would not suffice to teach them correctly to describe 
their sensations, and that the description in no case 
supported the theory' that crude and delicate sensations 
differed riot only -in degree but in kind. - The theory, of 
protopathic and epicritic sensation seemed to have gone, 
but there remained the heroism and example of it: 
originators, and if they did not reach finality it might 
at least be said that they had laboured and others hac 
entered into their labours. 

When the issue was the testing of this or that pro 
cedure on the higher mental faculties -it went ri-ithou' 
say-ing that the subject tested must be - man himself 
The minimum atmospheric pressure at which differentia' 
equations could be solved was not to be decided dr 
a mouse. More, than twelve years ago he himself essayec 
to discover whether the mental- abilities of a party ol 
researchers who went with him to Peru were of theii 
usually- high standard when living at an altitude ■ o! 
15,000 ft. in the Andes. The results of suitable mental 
tests when tabulated showed little or no falling off a; 
compared with those yielded by- the same persons at sea- 
level. Yet the results of the tests were in a sense 
illusory, for while the work was as well done on the 
Andes as on the sea, the effort of doing it and the con- 
centration required svere - enormously greater. Psycho- 
logical technique since then had made great strides, but 
the difficulty- ol expressing in units which could be 
tabulated the amount which a given performance took 
out " of the performer was still a very real one. He was 
told on high authority that an official of a copper cor- 
poration in Peru could write a difficult report as cleverly 
at Cerro de Pasco as in New York, but in New York 
he would do it in his stride, while at Cerro he would 
have afterwards to make a trip down the coast to 
recuperate. 

Communicable Disease 

Finally the lecturer turned to the subject of disease, 
which in its simplest form might be no more than an 
upset of the balance of normal conditions in the body. 

A case in point was the effects of haemorrhage. The 
hydrostatic arrangements in the human body., were ol 
the same general scheme as in the higher animals, so 
that the effects of deprivation of blood could -be sfndi™ 
quite well on animals, and all the relevant information 
obtained. It was true that it was an experiment o° 
man which had given him a very broad hint that tw 
volume of circulating blood could be adjusted 'vitn 1 ' 
limits by the contraction of the spleen ; hut the pro 0 
came entirely from animals, more especially a 'Jo , 
striking demonstration that quite a large volume ol Woo 
might be lost without prejudice to the ac'ual a™ 
of fluid in circulation. Not only could the e . 
diminished blood volume be ascertained by 
experiments, but a great deal of information ahoutpy!^ 
causes. The production of histamine in wounded ^ ^ 
its effects upon the permeability of the vessel w* 
so forth, had all been discovered and demonstra 
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animals. .BUE-xnere wuc \ f . f disease 

■ problems connected with- the mvestigabon 

In communicable diseases th«e ^er ¥ ^ 

first, the organism or virus which was the essenna 
and, secondly, the intermediate host, if an>, . > . 

it was. communicated. If the disease w<wt° . 

a great many loans ot life were susceptible the ground 
might be cleared by experiments upon animals. Such 
was the case with plague, the typical symptoms o£ which 
were shown by mice; rats, guinea-pigs, and rabbits-when 
inoculated, while rats, mice, and monkeys, when fed on 
cultures o£ plague bacilli, acquired the disease and 
generally died with characteristic symptoms and lesions 
When, however, the disease was one which was not 
known to reproduce its symptoms in any forni of a mm a ^ 
life, the human- experiment was imperative. The history 
of trench fever was a case in point. In. yellow fever, 

' again, when the subject became ripe for experimental 
work, there was. believed to be no experimental animal 
which could be used, for the simple reason that no animal 
was, known to be capable of taking yellow fever. It was. 
possible, however, since there were numerous strains . or 
yellow fever, to take advantage of human volunteers in 
working up from the harmless to the harmful. 

To sum up, purely objective experiments did not, as 
a rule, demand the use of man ; in a great many cases 
the relevant information could be obtained on animals. 
Experiments on sensation and on mental perception 
must usually be carried out on man himself. As regards 
the communication of disease, if animals showed the 
symptoms of the malady they could be used for clearing 
the ground ; it they did not, resort must be had to human 
experiment. The proof that plague could be communi- 
cated to man was first supplied by a worker who injected 
himself with blood from a plague patient. If to-day the 
matter could be settled with a high degree of certainty' I 
on rats and monkeys, would not such act, though one of 
heroism, verge on unjustifiable suicide? Condemned 
criminals had been mentioned as possible subjects for 
.experiment, but Professor Barcroft, owing principally 
to the obvious abuses to which such a course was open, 
not to speak ot the paucity of condemned criminals, was 
against such forms of experiment. The Research Defence 
Society, he said in conclusion, was pledged to animal 
experimentation, because it was thought that many of 
the problems could be solved most readily and humanely 
by that method, but any other method which would 
be of use was welcomed none the less. With the policy 
~ r waiting for the illuminating accident, of folding the 
nds and wrapping the talent in the napkin, they would 
ve nothing to do. 


A vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Barcroft 
l the motion of the Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, seconded 
7 Professor A. V. Hill. The latter mentioned that 
rofessor Barcrolt's experiments had been done largely 
i himself. Outside the hall leaflets were distributed 
larging Professor Barcroft with -doing certain mutilating 
tperiments, and be was asked by a member of the 
udience whether he 'admitted the charge. He replied 
tat while the individual statements, or some of them, 
1 the leaflet might be correct, the general implication 
hat he tortured animals was quite untrue. Not long 
go an anti-vivisectionist asked permission to inspect his 
mimal houses. He replied that permission could be given 
o inspect the animals except those which had actuallv 


The annual meeting of the General Conned of King . 
Edward's Hospital Fund ior London was held on June 
5th. The Prince of Wales presided, and read a message 
from the King expressing his satisfaction at the news tha 
the hospitals appeared to have fared even better in 1-Md 

than in 1932. , - 

President's Address _ 

The Prince announced that the Fund had again maintained 
its ordinarv distribution at £300,000 entirely out of annual 
inedme. -Another £8,000 had been issued in pension scheme 
grants, together with £12,000 from the special pensions 
reserve, the total of .the two distributions amounting thus 
to £320,000. The met income of the year, £308,000, was an 
increase of £5,000 over that of 1932. Legacies, which for 
j six years past had never provided less .than £58,000 annually, 

! and had averaged £68,000, totalled £80,000 in 1933. There 
were some decreases in annual subscriptions (£2,000) and in 
income from investments (£11,000), hut the Funds capital 
bad been increased by the reversion of £136,000 under the wifi 
of Lord Mount Stephen, and a gift of freehold property valued 
at £18,000, to be called the William and Francis Radford 
Endowment. The Prince called attention to the great amount 
of administrative work involved in distributing the. annual 
£300,000. This required a whole twelve months' examination 
of the affairs ot the hospitals by the Distribution Committee, 
the Hospitals Economy Committee, the Revenue Committee, 
and the Visitors, The Fund had also come to exercise some 
of the functions of a kind of central body for the voluntary 
hospitals of London, using its influence while carefully respect- 
ing their individuality and freedom. No fewer than eight 
separate subjects had been taken up by the Fund last year, 
as the resalt of communications from responsible^ corre- 
spondents who had wished to approach the hospitals through 
a central agency. Staff help had also been given to the 
London Voluntary Hospitals Committee, the representative 
body which consulted with the London County Council about 
the provision of hospital accommodation in the county. The 
Parliamentary Committee was actively concerned with the - 
’ problem of payment for the treatment of motor accident 

j casualties, and was- reviewing the question of private Bills 

; promoted by individual hospitals which could not otherwise 
1 provide pay-beds for patients of moderate means, .-and the - 
( advantages to be derived from a general Bill which would 
deal with them all. The Out-patient Arrangements Com- 
' mittee was issuing a second edition of its hospital out-patient 
? time table, designed to ensure 'that patients need not have 
to wait through having come at the wrong hour. It had alto 
presented a Teport on the ways in which the District Nursing 
r t Service could be used to relieve out-patient departments, and 
d was at present studying time-saving methods at the" dis- 
lt pensary stage of out-patient procedure. Here again members- - 
ly °f the Committee were visitmg hospitals to study the pro- 
cedure directly. 


Strength of the Voluntary System 

Although the exact figures for 1933 . were" not yet available 
(His Royal Highness continued) it was already clear that the 
voluntary’ hospitals had had an aggregate balance of income 
over expenditure for the seventh year in succession and that 
the last year’s balance would prove to be the largest of the 
senes. There were fewer hospitals with deficits for the year 
and more with surpluses, than at any time since the war' 
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>een under experiment. The anti-vivisectionfst accepted There had been ™ T^hT • V - Siace the '™r. 
he limitation, made his inspection, and professed him aW £4 non ana T a ““T* 6 lncome - whicb "'as 

very pleased with the condition of all the animSs to ev^toonn.b H a L ° nd ° n a \ one - This partly due 
he saw. But in fact, unknown to the Ultra al the was keenhm ieo but t other voluntary income 

animals which had actually undergone experiment were ° Ut ° f the £^000, 000 about 


animals Winch had actually undergone experiment were 
ucluded among those he inspected 1 

The issue of La Medians Ibera for May 17th contains 
description of the Spanish Health Conraes 
Iriuch was recently held at Madrid. There was® ro 


£1 800,000 came from voluntary sources, made up oF large 
and small sums, and not including gifts for building or 
endowment. In addition to' this steadiness o£ voluntary in- 
come, the payments ol patients had increased and\ree 
amounts were being raised for building schemes. The broad 
act was that, during the past few years, between two and 
three million pounds a vear in London alone had " ’ 

raS off - ha<r “ 3? £ 

excite, the envy of the Metropolita^ Tafor tw^Tbe 
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hospital sendee in this country had the advantage of being 
partly ' voluntary and partly centralized under the county 
authorities. There was thus provided a unique opportunity 
of combining large-scale efficiency with the ' qualities which 
came from individual freedom and initiative and were especi- 
ally important in .medical work. 

. Various Reports 

Mr. E. R. Peacock, honorary treasurer of the Fund, moving 
the adoption of the accounts, said that the increased income 
had enabled the Fund to provide £5,000 more than in the 
previous year for pension grants, and also to meet the cost 
of removal to new and larger oflices, which were not out of 
proportion to the continual increase in the work. The balance 
sheet had now a separate schedule for the gifts for special 
purposes, the increase in the number of which was a welcome 
mark of the confidence in the Fund felt by donors. The 
Chairman, of the Management Committee (the Earl of 
Donoughmore) reported on an application from the Central 
Council for District Nursing in London, together with a report 
by the Out-Patient Arrangements Committee, on the work 
done by district nurses, in relief of out-patient departments. 
He moved that the question of a grant should be referred 
back to the Management Committee for their consideration 
and for further report to the General Council, and that in 
the meantime the report be published. Sir William Collins, 
chairman of the Central Council for District Nursing, acknow- 
ledged gratefully the praises for the work of the district 
nursing service which had been forthcoming from the Prince 
and from the - Out-Patient Committee. He hoped that some 
grant might now perhaps be received. 


Reports of Societies 

OTO-LARYNGOLOGICAL MEETING AT 
BIRMINGHAM 

At a summer meeting of the Sections of Otology and 
Laryngology of the Royal Society of Medicine at Bir- 
mingham University on June 8th and 9 *, the chair of 
the'Otological Section was taken by Mr. W. J. Harrison, 
: and a discussion on the subject of nerve anastomosis was 
opened by Sir Charles Ballance. 

Nerve Anastomosis 

He said that since 1895 surgeons had been uniting the 
peripheral end of a divided nerve of the neck to the 
central end of some other divided nerve. Though after 
such operation the recovery of the muscles of the face 
was remarkably satisfactory when compared with the 
preceding paralysed condition, it was not a perfect re- 
covery He therefore determined to investigate by 
experimental means, as to the best means of operating 
lor facial palsy. Thirty experiments were carried out, 
and at the end of six months thereafter the voluntary 
movement and the faradic response were, in several of 
the animals normal, the muscles on both sides of the face 

contracting ’simultaneously. But when the facial nerve 

was grafted to the hypoglossal, the descending hypoglossi, 
or the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, associated movements, 
varying from slight closure of the eyelids to contractions 
• involving other muscles of the face and pinna, were 
present Four yearn ago he accepted the invitation of 
D- Arthur Duel of New York to work with him on 
subject in the surgery of the latter. After nearly a 
.ar of exoerimentation the idea of employing a nerve 
craft ta the Fallopian canal was evolved. Monkeys were 
fhe experimental animals. Sir Charles declared that 
the experime anastomosis .of nerves. The 

£staV™t 3 of 'a ne?ve degenerated, and at the end 

distal segnicM. be said tQ be a bundle of 

? ti «s U con taining^ the broken-down fatty elements of the 
1 b S In man the radical mastoid operation 

"hmdd be done before commencing to remove the outer 
Sh ,u nf the aaueduct. Obviously, decompression was the 

g xsrs “dir - 


of emotion. For the use of degenerated grafts instead of ' 
fresh grafts Dr. Duel was answerable. The degenerated 
grafts consisted of a series of tubes filled with fatty 
masses due to the breaking up of the sheaths. The use 
of this graft might determine the return of faradic excit- 
ability in the muscles of the palsied face in as short a 
time as a month. In thirteen of the series of twenty-two 
experiments' on baboons spontaneous contractions of the 
•face muscles were observed, and in eight of the thirteen 
the facial nerve had been grafted to another nerve of 
the neck. In the remaining five nerve grafting was done. 
After operations for facial paralysis in humans spasm of 
muscles was not noted, but it was in the case of monkeys. 

Sir Harold Gillies described by means of a cinemato- 
graphic film his experiences with the fascia lata graft, 
which was attached to temporal muscle flap. Though it 
was essentially, .a palliative procedure, its use had been 
established, and in cases which seemed likely to recover it 
constituted a great aid to such recovery. The graft could 
be taken by either of two methods : hy the open, neces- 
sitating a long incision in the thigh ; or by the closed — 
that is, making a nick, and inserting a ring cutter inside. 
The most frequent sites for placing these fascia lata strips 
were the centre of the lower lip, the centre of the upper 
lip, and the angle of the mouth. For paralysed . eyelids 
'he used the temporal muscle slip plus its own temporal 
muscle fascia. 

Many members discussed these contributions. 

Phonation and Articulation 

Considerable time was devoted to the question of 
phonation and articulation. Normal phonation was dealt 
with by Mr. Stephen Jones, who supported his paper 
by a number of diagrams. Mr. V. E. Negus also spoke 
on. disorders of phonation, emphasizing the importance of 
the thyro-arytenoid muscles in talking and singing, and 
their function in imparting elasticity to the margins of_ 
the glottis. The vocal cords, he submitted, were net 
necessary' for phonation. Miss Freda Parsons, who is ~ 
in charge of the phonetics clinic at Queen’s Hospital, 
described her method of re-education of the faculty of 
speech after various operations on the mouth and throat, 
and demonstrated successful results in several children 
and in a woman 56 years of age. Part of this success was 
attributable to the ingenuity with which she managed to * 
maintain the lively interest of her pupils, every few days 
seeing some new device for them to practise. Mr. 
Bra vs haw. Gilhespy pointed out that the pitch of con- 
sonants was mostly in the region of 8,192 double vibrations 
per second (tuning fork C 6 ), the vowel sounds being 
caused by a much lower rate — that is, 400 to 2,000. If 
hearing for notes' below 2,000 double vibrations per second 
was lost, the patient was confused in his effort to dis- 
tinguish certain sounds of vowels. People with nerve 
deafness failed in reference to their consonants. " 

Other Papers 

Dr. T. ' C. Graves (Birmingham) read a paper on 
" Sphenoidal Sinus Infection in Relation to Mental 
Disorder,” especially in reference to two female patients, 
both of whom had to be certified. In both, the mania 
was found to be due to the existence of closed sinus foci 
of infection, which brought many ills in its train. In 
both, treatment of these foci resulted in the ultimate 
discharge of the patients — one, aged 25, in seven months, 
the other, aged 41, in three years eight months. Dr. 
Graves explained that these cases were reported in con- 
tinuation of the work being done at the mental Jiospital 
on these lines. 

Mr. Musgrave Woodman (President, Section of Laryng~~ 
ology) read a communication on ” The Control of Air 
Pressure in the Lungs after Tracheotomy.” The paper 
was based on a case of chronic obstruction of the larynx. 
After tracheotomy a w id e-bore tube was tied in, and 
relief was instantaneous, but the patient's happiness lasted 
only a few hours, for at the end of that time he began 
to get waterlogged — he had cough, and mucus and saliva 
streamed out of the tracheotomy opening ; he developed 
oedema of the lungs, became collapsed, and died, not 
of pneumonia, but of lung collapse. Mr. Negus had 
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shown that the primary function - of the larynx was 
sphincteric, not vocal, and the question arose as to 
whether, in carrying out tracheotomy, the sphincteric 
control was too suddenly cut out. To obviate this he 
had devised, and had used for two years with excellent 
results, a simple valve, which he showed. It enabled the 
opening to be gradually widened by the nurse, but never 
to the full extent of the inside bore of the tracheotomy 
tube. It must be applied immediately after the tracheo- ■ 
tomy — that is, for the period of crisis due to the change 
induced by the operation. Mr. V. E. Negus, discussing 
the device, agreed as to the need for immediate applica- 
tion. It regulated the intake and egress of air, and at 
the same time controlled the pulmonary circulation. If 
warm air were used, the advantage would, he thought, 
be increased, and he suggested that if springs could be 
attached it would be better still. Dr. P. IVatsox- 
Williams stressed the importance of the adjustment, after 
the operation, of the proportion of CO. in the blood. 
Mr. Stirk Adams asked whether the valve was likely to 
be of value in chronic cases, and the President replied 
that it was specially meant for acute obstruction and the 
tracheotomy done for that. 

Many cases were shown at Queen’s Hospital, and 
members dined together, and afterwards attended a per- 
formance of Henry K at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


CANCER OF CERVIX AFTER ARTIFICIAL 
MENOPAUSE 

At a meeting of the Midland Obstetrical and Gynaeco- 
logical Society, held in Birmingham on May 14th, with 
the president, Dr. C. E. Purslow, in the chair, Mr. 
S. W. Maslen Jokes read a short paper on " Carcinoma 
of the Cervix following Production of Artificial Menopause 
by Radium," and described a recent case of his own. 

The patient, aged 48. 7-para, had a history of increasing 
losses for several months : • she was too fat for accurate 
bimanual examination or abdominal section. She was treated 
by curetting and intrauterine radium (2,400 mg. hours). The 
curettage showed no evidence of malignancy. Two years later 
the bleeding recurred, and she was found to have an inoperable 
carcinoma of the cervix, which was again treated by radium. 
It was too early as yet to say what the ultimate result 
would be. 

Mr. Maslen Jones said that he regarded this case as 
being of particular importance in view of the increasing 
use of radium to stop bleeding of this type. It had the 
same disadvantages as had a subtotal compared with a 
total hysterectomy, in that it left the patient with a risk 
of developing carcinoma of the cervix, although the urgent 
symptom of bleeding was equally well relieved by any of 
the three methods. He did not agree that the presence 
of malignant disease could always be excluded by histo- 
logical examination of material removed at curettings. 
He felt that in many cases the use of radium merely 
suppressed a symptom, leaving a diseased organ behind, 
and that if the patient was a good operative risk the 
method of choice of producing the menopause should 
always be a total hysterectomy. He also mentioned the 
danger of a “ flare up ” of latent pelvic infections after 
the use of radium. 

Mr. A. B. Dakbv thought that the use of radium in this 
, case might have produced a stricture of the cervical canal, 
and the carcinoma developed as a result of irritation by 
pent-up discharge, Mr. H. L. Shepherd said he had 
known a carcinoma of the body of the uterus develop two 
years after the use of radium for menopausal bleeding. 
This case was successfully treated by panhysterectomy. 
He thought, nevertheless, that radium was definitely indi- 
cated in most of these cases, as the bleeding was due 
to abnormal ovarian activity, which was directly de- 
stroyed by radium. Mrs. Bertram Llovd said that even 
total hysterectomy was no sure guarantee of safety- for 
these cases, as she had known a carcinoma develop in the 
vaginal vault twenty years after total hysterectomy. Mr. 
Maslen Jones, in replying to the discussion, said that the 
cervix appeared to be healthy when he first applied the 
radium. He thought that the deeper layers of the endo- 


metrium, which were essential for a diagnosis of malig- 
nancy, were often left behind when curetting. 

Obstetrical Rarities 

Mrs. Bertram Llovd described a case of recurring in- 
version of the uterus. 

The patient was a 1-para, aged 24, in whom the inversion 
occurred before separation of the placenta. Her doctor peeled 
off the placenta, replaced the uterus, and sent her into 
hospital. On admission she was very- shocked, and the fundus 
of the uterus was at the level of the- umbilicus. Puerperimn 
was normal until the fourth day, when the fundus of the 
uterus again appeared in the vagina. It was replaced under 
an anaesthetic with great difficulty, and kept in position by 
an intrauterine pack. The rest of the puerperium was normal. 

Owing to improvements in obstetrical technique inversion 
of the uterus was becoming much rarer, and had a lower 
mortality rate. Mrs. Bertram Lloyd thought that in her 
own case the inversion was not replaced fully at the first 
attempt. 

Mrs. Bertram Lloyd described also a case of quad- 
ruplets occurring in a 2-para aged 23. The condition 
was diagnosed radiologically ; the patient had a mild 
toxaemia in the later weeks. 

Labour started about one week before term, and the patient 
delivered herself rapidly of four living male children, three 
of which had one placenta, the presentations being footling, 
vertex, shoulder, and breech. The total weight of the babies 
was 16 lb. 14 oz., and of babies and placenta 20 lb. 10 oz. 
The first stage of labour was painless, and of unknown length. 
The second stage lasted three hours twelve minutes, and the 
third stage eighteen minutes. One child (the largest) died 
next day, but the other three did well. The mother had a 
normal puerperium. 

Miss B. M. Willmott described a case of contraction 
ring recurring in successive labours in a 2-para aged 29. 

At the first labour at term, fifteen months previously she 
was sent into hospital on account of obstructed labour due 
to a contraction ring gripping the neck of the child. The 
second labour, also at term, was normal until the head showed 
at the vulva, when no further advance occurred, and explora- 
tion of the uterus showed again a ring gripping the neck. 
The treatment adopted was lower segment Caesarean section 
through a vertical incision. Mother and child recovered 
normally. 


AN EPIDEMIC OF PUERPERAL FEVER 

At a meeting of the North of England Obstetrical and 
Gynaecological Society at Leeds, on May- 11th, with the 
president. Professor Daniel Dougal (Manchester), in the 
chair, Mr. D. IV. Currie (Leeds) gave a report on a 
recent epidemic of puerperal fever, with notes on some 
cases of puerperal peritonitis. 

The epidemic, he said, had lasted from the end of 
February to the middle of March, and was due to a 
haemolytic streptococcus. Ten women were affected, and 
four died. Of the patients recovering, one had a positive 
blood culture and another peritonitis. As a result of his 
investigation Mr. Currie found that: (1) The hospital was 
over-full for several day-s, the average daily- in-patients 
being about 120 for 10S beds. The number of patients 
in the labour department varied from nine to fifteen for 
ten beds. (2) Three patients were in the labour depart- 
ment for over three days, and were frequently moved 
from the. first-stage ward to the labour ward and back: 
although the linen was changed at each move it was 
possible that a septic patient soiled more than one bed. 
This danger was obviously apt to occur in a large central 
labour ward such as the one involved, which has six beds. 

(3) One definitely- septic patient was taken after delivery 
to a dean lying-in ward. She should have been sent 
to the isolation block, or at any rate to a side ward. 

(4) There was often delay- in transferring feverish patients 
from the large lying-in wards to the side wards. This 
was due to the difficulty of managing the bed' owin'- to 
overcrowding, but probably explained the infection of the 

P a tients, both of whom developed peritonitis, 
which proved fatal in one case. Commenting on the 
seriousness of a contact epidemic, Mr. Cunie deprecated 
the practice of admitting “ failed forceps " and other 
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probably infected cases into the labour ward with clean 
cases. He also stated that the blankets -and the bed-pans 
had coroe under suspicion as possible vehicles of 
contagion. ' 

Mr. Currie then gave a brief account of seventeen cases 
of puerperal peritonitis operated on by him in the last- four 
years. Clinically they were divisible into three groups : 
(1) peritonitis following abortion, (2) atypical peritonitis 
occurring early in the puerperium, and (3)' typical periton- 
itis .appearing late in the puerperium. In the atypical 
group there were nine cases with one recovery. The most 
constant signs were distension and free fluid. Other points 
were sudden rise in temperature, and pulse rate, slight 
superficial tenderness, and diarrhoea. The treatment in 
each' case was laparotomy- and 'drainage. The' fluid in 
the cavity was usually serous, with pus ■ flakes in the 
pelvis : until lately a tube had' been left down to the 
pouch of Douglas and removed after three days. Subse- 
quent drainage was slight, . yet post mortem the peri- 
tonitis had advanced to the stage of localization. Latterly 
the tube had been inserted just into the cavity and left 
for a week-; this was done -in the patient who recovered, 
and thin, serous'fluid drained for three or four days, then 
changing to thick pus. Another patient was operated on 
on the third day, after complaining of severe abdominal 
pain. She had typical signs of appendicitis with peri- 
tonitis, and the appendix was gangrenous ;-she recovered. 
Three patients late in the" puerperium had signs typical 
of peritonitis. All three had local abscesses, and recovered 
after drainage. Four cases were post abortum. This class 
was less 'dangerous, because the infection tended to be 
limited to the pelvis. Two were drained . by posterior 
colpotomy,. and recovered ; two patients died after abdo- 
minal drainage. . 

Dr.' T. N. A. JeffcoateT (Liverpool) read a paper 
entitled Endometriosis as a Manifestation of Ovarian 
Dysfunction ” ; Mr. A. Gough (Leeds) described a case 
of menstruation -starting at the age of 29 ; Mr. W. Gough 
(Leeds) ‘ showed specimens of a double monster, and gave 
an account of a large cervical fibroid which had obstructed 
labour • and Dr. E. A. Gerhard (Manchester) read a 
communication on dystocia due to rigid cervix following 
colporrhaphy. , 


CAESAREAN SECTION 

Vt a meeting of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society on 
May 9th with the president. Dr. Oliphant Nicholson, 
n the chair, Drs. Haultain, Robertson, and Dewar con- 
tributed a paper on a study of Caesarean section. The 
lUthors stated that 463 cases would be considered alto- 
mther with special reference to. the late results of 1/4 
derations, this being the number of answere received 
from a questionary sent to all patients who had a 
-aesarean section operation performed at the Royal 
Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh, during’ the- years 
1925-31 inclusive. Indications and immediate results 
were shortly dealt with. Attention was then drawn 
to the late results in regard - to the efRct that, the 
-mention seemed to have on the general health of the 
mother and child, on the menstrual function, fertility, 
pain, and bladder or bowel dysfunction. It was found 
rtjat the general ’health of the mother was usually excellent 
Ui the years foUowing the operation, and only 10 9- per 
-ent. stated that they were not in good health, but as a 
number of these women suffered from cardiac disease a 
degree of bad health was only to be expected The general 
health of the babies was good, and compared very favour- 
ably With the Registrar-General’s statistics of infantile 
death rate from 1 month to o years. In regard to 
menstruation it was found that only la per cent, suffered 
from anv abnormality of their periods, but it was interest- 
ing to note that the cases of amenorrhoea and s canty- 
menstruation foUowing the operation were as common as 
Sose of menorrhagia D 3 ’smenorrhoea was present in 
7 5 per cent of cases, and was chiefly premenstrual >n 
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fourteen patients were delivered naturally for the preg- 
nancies following Caesarean section showed that the old 
saying “ Once a Caesarean, always a. Caesarean ” was by 
no'means the case in this series. Pain was found to be 
present and to be probably or possibly due to the opera- 
tion. in 19.6 per cent, of cases, but-in only 8 per cent, was 
the pain sufficient, to make the patient seek medical 
advice. Urinary symptoms were present in 12.8 per 
cent, of cases, the predominant complaints being, fre- 
quency and painful micturition. Constipation was preva- 
lent as a new symptom in 12 per cent, of the patients 
operated' upon, and could be traced as a cause of pain 
in a number of the patients who complained of such. The 
question of Caesarean section being done in first or second 
pregnancies when alternative methods of treatment might 
be considered was discussed fully, especially with regard . 
to the fact of the -low fertility rate following such an 
operation. 

Non-inf ective Vaginal Discharge 

Drs. Cruickshank and .Shakman (Glasgow) then, gave 
a communication on vaginal discharge of non-infective 
origin. They stated that an excessive _ discharge per 
vaginam might arise from any one of three sources — 
vagina, cervix,- or uterus. The tubular glands of the 
endometrium were - the source of a small quantity of - 
watery and highly alkaline secretion from the normal 
'uterus. The secretion from the racemose glands of the 
cervix was thick, mucoid, normally small in amount, -and 
, definitely alkaline, the J>H ranging from 8 to 9.- The 
normal vaginal " secretion "—not a true secretion, as 
there were no glands in the vaginal epithelium — was 
white, cheesy, highly acid in reaction, and consisted of 
epithelial squames, DBderlein’s vaginal bacilli, some 
transudate, and lactic acid. The lactic acid, which was 
responsible for the high acidity, resulted from the break- ” 
ing down of glycogen in the vaginal epithelial cells, 
probably by bacterial action. These conditions were 
found in the vagina during reproductive life and for a 
short period after birth, when glycogen was also present 
in the vagina. The deposition of glycogen there was 
probably controlled by the oestrogenic hormone. In the 
study of a series of cases of Ieucorrhoea in virgins it was 
thought that a bacteriological and chemical study of the 
discharge might afford a basis for diagnosis in the in- 
vestigation of its nature and source. As a result of the 
laboratorv examination they were able to classify a series 
of over forty cases of virginal ’ Ieucorrhoea into two 
categories — (1) infective and (2) non-infective. The infec- 
tive group were mostly infections with Trichomonas 
vaginalis. Among the non-infective cases hormonal dis- 
turbance was often strongly suggested, either by the . 
individual's " make-up ” or by gross menstrual dys- 
function. Spontaneous remission of the discharge tended 
to occur at intervals. The average age at onset was 
jow — 19 years. Sometimes the complaint dated from 
puberty, and in three of the series excessive discharge 
was noted before menstruation had begun. In four out 
of five cases examined excess of oestrin was present ,in 
the urine, while radiological examination showed diminu- 
tion of the sella turcica, in three out of five cases. On 
vaginal examination no lesions, inflammatory or otherwise, 
were discovered. The laboratory findings, which included 
microscopical study of a fresh drop of the vaginal secre- 
tion in saline, estimation of the hydrogen-ion concentration 
by means of the capillator indicator (British Drug Houses), 
and repeated examinations of smears and cultures from 
the vagina, cervical canal, and uterine cavity were 
summarized as follows : 

Non-inlective Infective 

Secretion Whitish, viscid. Grey- yellowish (fluid. 

cheesy frothy) 

Smear Grade 1 flora (epithel- Grade II or III flora (pus 

ial cells and DSder- cells trichomonas sod 
lein's vaginal bacilli) mired bacteria! flora) 

Culture Dodcrlein's bacilli ... Profuse, mired 

Reaction (average pH) 4.4t4.2to47) ... 56(4.9106,0) 

Drs. Cruickshank and Sharman pointed out that ex- 
cessive discharge of non-infective origin might occur in 
non-virginal patients, and its occurrence in pregnancy 
was very common. 
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Memorial to Sir Walter Fletcher 

Sir,— T he public life of this country "suffered a loss 
of more than common magnitude- through the death of 
Sir 1 Walter MorU'y Fietcher, K.B.E., M.D., F.R.S., first 
Secretary of the Medical Research Council, on June /th, 
1933. He was then in his sixtieth year and in .the 
height of those powers which he had used without stint 
in- the service of science and of mankind. The ideal 
that he held before him, in words which were frequently 
upon his Ups, was the advancement of knowledge for 
the rehef of human suffering. He strove ever towards 
this, both in his years at Cambridge as a brilliant in- 
vestigator and an influential teacher of youth, and later 
in the administration of the public support provided for 
medical research and in measures for bringing the results 
of scientific work more effectively to the assistance of 
the State. , 

Walter Fletcher gave richly to the common weal, and - 
it is proper that some worthy tribute of an enduring 
kind should be paid to his memory. The desire to take 
part in this will be widespread among those who were J 
able truly to appreciate his great labours in the cause 
of medical science, and will be felt not least by the 
many research workers who were directly indebted to 
him for help and inspiration: it will extend, also, to 
others in different spheres of life who were privileged 
to enjoy that friendship for Which he had so great a 
gift, and throughout a wider circle of those who admired 
his vigorous personality and his mastery of practical 
affairs. 

It is considered that the tribute should consist in the 
first place of a personal memorial, and, secondly, of the 
inception of some scheme for the furtherance of the 
cause which Sir Walter Fletcher had so much at heart. 
It is therefore proposed first to commission a portrait 
bust, to be placed in a suitable setting in the entrance 
hall of the National Institute lor Medical Research at 
Hampstead. The remainder of the sum collected will 
then be used as a fund for building — at the farm premises 
of the National Institute at Mill Hill — -a Walter Fletcher 
Laboratory, to he devoted particularly to those nutri- 
tional studies in which he was so keenly interested. This 
will not only provide an appropriate memorial, but it 
will make an urgently needed contribution to the national 
equipment for work in what is at present among the 
most important of all branches of medical research. 

In view of the wide utility and public value of the 
second part of the memorial, it has not been thought 
desirable to suggest for individual subscriptions any limit 
such as might have been fitting for a tribute of a purely 
personal character. It is strongly hoped, however, that 
this will in no way deter those who may wish to have 
a share in the personal memorial but are of neecssitv 
restricted to giving quite small sums. All subscriptions 
should be sent to the Secretary, Fletcher Memorial 
Fund. 3S, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.l. — 
We are, etc., 


Stanley Baldwin, 
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C. S. Sherrington. 
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Dawson of Penn. 
H. J. Waring. 
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C. J. Martin. 

T. R. Elliott. 
Robert Muir. 
Hakkiette Chick. 

G. M. Trevelyan. 
M. R. James. 

A. E. Boycott. 

H. H. Dale. 

E. Mki. lanky. 


Classification of Mental Disorders 

Sir.— You published on June 2nd two pages relating 
to the classification of insanity, together with its introduc- 
tion and' an accompanying commentary. May I ask yon 
for space for a' personal criticism ? I may state that I was 
the honorary- secretary (ten years) of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association, which covers the period in which' the 
old classification of mental disorders — now to be discarded 
— was propounded. I was also the lecturer on mental 
diseases (fifteen years) to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and before that (three years) at the Westminster Hospital, 
and I therefore claim to write with some experience. 

The classification of insanity has always been a difficult 
task, because the phenomena of defect or disease implied 
bv the term impress most students of mental diseases 
differently. So much is this the case that every teacher 
has produced a classification of his own, sooner or later 
to be varied or abandoned as an unsolved jigsaw puzzle. 
To one observer the most important matter, is whether 
the patient will get well or not, and the classification to 
him (representative of many general practitioners) is into 
curable and not curable. Even to-day the weekly report 
of the resident physician of a well-known mental hospital 
to his committee is that so many of the patients -are 
curable, whilst so many are incurable. The seriousness 
or the severity- of the attack has also given rise to a 
classification into benign and malignant or into acute and 
chronic, whilst the element of time — namely, recent and 
chronic — has also been employed to qualify the form of 
insanity. 

A pathological classification based upon changes in the 
brain would naturally be the ideal and logical one. We 
know what the exact underlying pathology of diphtheria, 
pneumonia, consumption,, general paralysis,, and lockjaw 
may be. and the treatment' is adopted accordingly, but 
up to. the present time we have found.no scientific 
correlations between morbid cerebral and morbid 
mental states. 

A classification according to age or to the period of life 
at which an attack may occur has also been presented, 
as well as an aetiological one with very- varied syndromes, 
yet such was accepted by Skae and by his pnpil Clouston ; 
but the one depending upon symptoms, and described as 
the “ clinical,” still remains — with modifications — the 
most acceptable scheme. As insanity is an affection of 
the mind influencing conduct it would appear that a 
psychological classification would help to separate and 
make clear the various departures from the normal, and 
many attempts have been made to secure a ' helpful 
psychological classification, but the results have been 
disappointing, thus leaving us with the one based upon 
clinical findings, which has the merit of being the onlv 
practical and understandable. classification. This one, the 
clinical, in spite of the fact that it includes divisions which 
are not mutually exclusive — a fundamental necessity of 
every scientific classification — has obvious practical advan- 
tages. It nevertheless presents overlapping symptoms: 
m some ot the groups, for instance, mania occurs in the 
delirium of toxaemia, in general paralysis, in the alter- 
nating stages of recurrent insanity, and dementia mav not 
only be a terminal stage of melancholia and mania, but 
i may occur as a primary and a graduallv deterioratin'- 
1 mental state. * ° 

The classification presented in the British Medical 
Journal of June 2nd, said to have been accented bv the 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association, has much, to 
recommend it. but it has a strong Continental flavour, 
m that much of it is the outcome of the t cachin'-- ot 
Freud. It was his pupil Bleuler who adopted the 'term 

schizophrenia.” There is much dispute even to-dav 
as to the exact connotation of this term, and much con- 
fusion still attaches to it. Another term, " paraobrenia ” 
(not an .affection of the diaphragm!), not only includes 
the acute hallucinatory psychoses in the new classification 
but also all the eccentrics, and it is in no wav a sub^ 
division of tho schizophrenics as is c laim ed. 
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Owing partly to the expositions -’of Freud and partly 
also to , tile extended experience of mental disorders 
acquired during the war, a desire has arisen for a more 
modern classification, and one is now presented with 
eleven divisions and several . subdivisions. -The ' first 
division is . (A) mental deficiency, expressed in English, 
Greek (oligophrenia), and Latin (amentia), but to be used 
preferably in Greek. The term “ oligophrenia ” was 
advocated thirty-five years' ago by Andriezen, but was 
not accepted, and__ many aments possess elementary, 
though arrested, minds. I am. of opinion that teachers 
and medical superintendents who will be responsible for 
compiling the future' statistics wouid naturally prefer the 
English equivalents, .which would also be in harmony 
with the legal definitions of the “Mental Deficiency' Acts, 
1914 and 1927. . - - 

I pass over the second division (B), merely remarking 
that the Mental Treatment Act, 1930, which sanctions 
the reception of voluntary boarders, will need an exten- 
sion of the class “neuroses and psychoneuroses. The 
anxiety states (b) might well include states of doubt. 
an g er i and fear, for it is certain that many cases will 
come, under this group. Also compulsions (c) would be 
more comprehensible as impulses, - thus recognizing the 
pathological affections of the will ; for conduct is the 
result of the struggle between the impulse to act and the 
will-power to control the act. - 

The third division (C) .is entitled “ schizophrenic 
psychoses ’’ and includes paraphrenia, a term which 
requires' a fuller definition than is implied in the term 
" schizophrenia.” Ifraepelin- (its inventor) defined para- 
phrenia as a disturbance of the', intellect with but little 
interference with or affection of the will and feeling. As' 
already stated, the term is wide enough to include the 
oddities; singularities, and the fantastic' persons we meet, 
and its significance is no more a splitting up of the mind 
than is schizanthus (applied to a leaf) a splitting up of the 
flower. The schizoid group, by some authorities, is even 
made to represent the 'arrest of intellectual development 
described as idiopathic idiocy. Paraphrenia, if included at - 
all, might be more aptly classified under the fourth division 
(D) ‘ psychopathic constitution, an indefinite heading, 
which would be more clearly' and better defined under 
delusional insanity, (a) systematized, (6) unsyslematized — 
a term sanctioned by long usage and described in every 
English textbook, but which disappears in the new 
terminology. 

The fifth division, (E) affective psychoses, might also 
be better described as the emotional psychoses, with sub- 


divisions into (a) mania or exaltation, (6) melancholia or 
depression, and ( c ) recurrent or alternating forms, so there 
would be no need for the. Greek term “ cyclothymia.” 

The tenth division, (J) dementia, in my opinion needs 
subdividing into (a) primary and (b) secondary or 
terminal. Dementia praecox is preferred by many prac- 
tical alienists as classified under dementia rather than 
under the so-called schizoid group. 

f regret to find that the term " delirium ” is omitted 
from the classification. It is the earliest and most 
invariable symptom of confusional insanity, and should be 
bracketed under (F) confusional states. 

Apart from the uneasiness, and even the fear, which 
many medical men (and others) entertain about intro- 
ducing the Greek gods and heroes into their patients' 
families, whether they be Oedipus, Electra, Narcissus, or 
any other, I fail to see the necessity for complicating an 
English terminologv with the use of classical names when 
the° English equivalent can express the full meaning 
equally well. Also, it would be absurd and unreasonable 
to expect students of mental disorders to diagnose a case 
of mental disease in hieroglyphics, such as ‘ E a ii . 8 b c 
ct 1 a," as is suggested, and I trust the new classifica- 
tion mav be amended before it is finally accepted as 
ex cathedra with the sanction of the Royal Medico- 
Psvchological Association. I have trespassed at such 
length upon the hospitality of your columns that I shall 
refrain from the infliction upon your readers of proposed 
criticisms on Part II of the classification, as I had 
intended.— I am, etc., Roeert Armstrong- Jones, 
London, June 9th MD ' D Sc ” F K C P ' 


Psychological Effect of Hysterectomy. 

Sir. — I was much interested in. Dr. Winifred Coppard’s 
letter under the above heading in the Journal of June 9th 
(p. 1048), and would refer her to my Hunterian Lecture 
on "Myomectomy” {Lancet;' 1931, i, 171). Therein I 
discussed the psychological effects of hysterectomy, and 
pointed out the grievous results that may follow it in 
certain cases. i 

For many years I have strenuously advocated myomec- 
tomy in- preference to hysterectomy in all those cases in 
which the removal of the uterus is liable to be followed 
by undesirable psychological effects. Conservatism on these 
grounds is most certainly desirable in nearly all cases of 
fibroids under 40 years of age, and in a certain number 
over that age. By the technique which I now employ , 
I find it possible -to conserve any uterus, irrespective of 
the number and position of the fibroids, and that without 
an operative risk greater than that of hysterectomy.— 
I am, etc., ‘ _ 

London, W.l, June 8th. ' VICTOR BONNEY. 


Value of Auscultation in Acute Abdominal 
Conditions 

Sir, — I was glad to read Mr. T. G. Illtyd James’s 
remarks on the- value of auscultation in his interesting 
article, " Observations on the Acute Abdomen,” published 
in your issue of June 9th. He revives a method of 
examination suggested by Robert Hooke 1 in 1705, 'when 
he wrote " that it may be possible to discover the Motions 
of the Internal Parts -of Bodies ... by the sound they 
make that one may discover the works performed in the 
several Offices and Shops of a Man’s Body and thereby 
discover what Instrument or Engine is out of order, 
what Works -are going on at several times and lie still 
at others.” 

The first accurate observations on the rhythmical 
sounds of the stomach- and small intestine were published 
by Cannon 1 - in 1905. -Two years later I published in the 
Guy’s Hospital Reports some work carried out with the 
help of F. Cook, A. Neville Cox, H. Gardiner, E. G-.' 
Slesinger, and A. H. Todd, 3 then students at Guy’s, 
which showed that the sounds heard over the caecum 
as a result of the passage of fluid faeces from the terminal 
ileum through the ileo-caecal sphincter undergo definite 
variations in the course of the day. The clinical applica- 
tion of the knowledge thus gained on normal individuals 
led me to publish a paper in the British Medical Journal 
lor November 28th, 1908, on " Abdominal Auscultation 
.as an Aid in Diagnosis.” 

Two points only are worth adding to Mr. Illtyd James’s' - 
observations. The first is that in peritonitis the sounds 
disappear in the neighbourhood of the lesion before they 
disappear from the rest of the abdomen. Thus gastric 
sounds continue after the complete disappearance of 
caecal sounds in peritonitis resulting- from a gangrenous 
appendix, and sounds may persist for a short time after 
the perforation of a gastric ulcer, though the stomach 
sounds have completely disappeared. In duodenal per- 
foration, however, the caecal sounds disappear as early 
as the gastric sounds, owing to the tendency of the escaped 
material to pass towards the right iliac fossa. 

The second point is the importance of the sudden 
disappearance of caecal sounds as evidence of perforation 
of a typhoid ulcer ; the lesion is almost always in the 
neighbourhood of the ileo-caecal junction, so that per- 
foration leads to reflex paralysis of the terminal ileum 

1 Hooke, It. : Method of Improi'ing Xatttra! Physiology, London, 
1705, p. 39. 

1 Cannon, IV. B. : diner Joitrn. Physiol., 1905, xiv, 339. 

3 Guy' s Hospital Reports, 1907, lxi, 3S9. 
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and spasm of the sphincter. I referred to a case of 
typhoid fever in which I had auscultated over the right 
iliac fossa at each visit and had always heard the typical 
caecal sounds. The patient, who was very ill, com- 
plained one day of abdominal pain. His pulse was 
found ' to have risen slightly, but the temperature was 
unaltered. There was a slight increase in the rigidity 
of the abdominal wall, but no distension. I saw him 
two hours after he first complained of pain. No caecal 
sounds were heard on listening for two minutes, although 
occasional gurgles were still audible in other parts of the 
abdomen. A perforation was diagnosed, and at the 
operation two were found in the ileum within an inch of 
the caecum, and spreading peritonitis was present. — 
I am, etc., 

Arthur F. Hurst. 

New Lodge Clinic, Windsor Forest, June 11th. 


Diverticulitis 

Sir. — Mr. Harold Edwards, in his clinical review of 
diverticulitis (Journal, June 2nd, p. 973), rightly says 
that “ the role of the surgeon in the treatment of 
diverticulitis is largely confined to the treatment of its 
complications. He than mentions five cases in which 
a radical type of operation was performed, four of which 
" were progressing dangerously towards one of the com- 
plications " — namely, obstruction, perforation, abscess, 
and colo-vesical fistula. Any case of acute diverticulitis 
may be complicated in one of the four ways mentioned, 
and it becomes a nice point in surgical judgement to 
decide in any case whether the danger is sufficiently 
great to justify an operation. Fortunately, the great 
majority of cases, if treated by medical measures on the 
lines laid down by Dr. Spriggs — whose writings on this 
subject might with advantage have been included in 
Mr. Edwards's somewhat meagre bibliography — will clear 
up without any operation. 

A more serious difficulty, in my experience, lies in the 
diagnosis, and a surgeon may open the abdomen in a 
case of acute diverticulitis under, the mistaken impression 
that he has to deal with a leaking growth or an acute 
pelvic appendicitis. The very fact of exploring the 
abdomen adds a new factor — the probability of post- 
operative distension. In the presence of a potentially 
obstructive lesion at the lower end of the colon, post- 
operative distension may lead on to a dangerous ileus- 
These cases, like those somewhat vaguely labelled by 
Mr. Edwards as " progressing dangerously towards one 
of the complications,” demand a further surgical measure. 
Mr. Edwards recommends a permanent type of colostomy, 
to be left open for a minimum period of twelve months, 
and condemns a caecostomy except as a possible prelude 
to the radical operation. He says: “Apart from the 
distress it causes the patient, caecostomy gives only very 
imperfect drainage to the colon, and has a very limited 
effect upon the inflamed distal portion " ; and he quotes 
one case in which a recurrent attack of acute diverticulitis 
occurred fourteen days after caecostomy had been per- 
formed. He does not tell us what use was made of the 
caecostomy. I agree with Mr. Edwards that a temporary 
caecostomy gives imperfect drainage to the colon, for 
which reason I never now use it as a prelude to a radical 
operation cither for a growth or for diverticulitis of the 
descending colon. But my experience teaches me that 
when used as a safety-valve against obstruction, as a 
means of lubricating the large intestine with paraffin, 
and when combined with the medical regime laid down 
by Dr. Spriggs, temporary caecostomy is the operation 
of choice in the group of cases under discussion. I 
venture to think that the distress caused to a patient 


by a temporary caecostomy, which need not be left open 
for more than three weeks to a month and which heals 
spontaneously within a few days of removing the tube, 
is infinitely less than that of a permanent colostomy, 
which is to be left open for a minimum period of twelve 
months and requires a second operation to close rt. 


I am, etc., 
Reading, June 6th. 


J. L. Joyce, F.R.C.S. 


Hypcrpiesia 

Sir, — I have read with much interest Dr. C. P. 
Donnison’s article in the Journal of April 21st (p. 704), on 
" The Cause of Hypcrpiesia,” and must congratulate him 
on the exceedingly able way be has set out his thesis. 
At the same time I do not think his vision is all-embracing 
of the subject. 

Any conception of hyperpiesia as due to the vaso- 
constriction action of- a hormone must take cognizance of 
the vaso-dilating complementary hormone or hormones. 
Cannon's emergency reaction, as being associated with an 
overplus of adrenal activity, does not satisfy one. 

Adrenaline is produced by the appropriate glands, hut 
new work referred to by Dale in a recent number of 
the Lancet informs us that a product which is either 
adrenaline or something biochemically indistinguishable 
from it is liberated from all sympathetic nerve endings 
when these nerves are stimulated. Furthermore, Dale 
states that the direct antithesis to adrenaline — to wit, 
acetylcholine — is liberated at the vagal nerve endings when 
these are stimulated. Acetylcholine is a very valuable 
vaso-dilator in addition to being a stimulator of bowel 
activity in contradistinction to the paralysing influence of 
adrenaline. 

Cannon’s response can only satisfy one il the emotional 
stress (1) both stimulates the sympathetic and depresses 
the vagotonic systems, or (2) depresses the vagotonic only, 
allowing unbalanced sympathetic activity. In these wavs 
one can explain the difficulty of detecting extra circulating 
adrenaline blood content. 

There may be no excess but simply a lack of the 
acetylcholine buffer, and this may not be a tempera re- 
state secondare- to mental stress, but a continuous one 
acting oe-er years. Only in this way, to my mind, can 
physiological quantities of adrenaline produce what eve 
loosely term " essential hypertension. ” Acetylcholine may 
not be the sole agent involved. Vagotonine, a pancreatic 
e-aso-dilator, may he at fault, or adenosine, the vaso- 
dilator described by Dale as present in all muscles (where 
e-aso-dilatation is such an asset) in abundance. Kallokrein 
must also be considered produced, I believe, when the 
blood is acidified. . 

Dr. Donnison's article is of great interest, but I feel 
that while hypertension may spring from root causes such 
as he describes, the net result produced from these causes 
is an imbalance between vaso-dilator and vaso-depressor 
activities, and, decidedly, this does not necessarily implv 
an over-production of the latter substances. Unbalanced 
physiological quantities will suffice. — I am, etc.. 

J. Drummond, M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed. 

Duxban, S. Africn, May 22nd. 


StR. — In the Journal of May 19th (p. 919) appears a 
letter from Dr. Herbert Brown in which he states, inter 
alia, his opinion that alcohol is not a contributory cause 
in hyperpiesia. This is not the gcnernllv accepted view, 
and many patients are ordered to abstain from alcohol 
m any form, which removes another of the few pleasures 
left to advanced age. I have waited in vain to see some 
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of your many readers join issue with Dr. Brown on this 
matter, and 1 would he glad to learn whether or not 
the profession accepts. the accuracy of his observations. — 
X am, etc.’, ' ’ ’ 

London, W.C.l, June 5th. Graham Grant. . 


Silicosis in India 

Sir,— W ith reference to the leading article on silicosis, 
in the Journal' of April 14th (p. 676), I wish to 
inform you that recently the Mysore Government 
appointed a special committee, consisting of the chief 
medical officer of the Mining Board Kolar Gold Fields, 
the local medical officer of the -Mysore Government, and 
the physician of the Krishriarajendra Hospital, Mysore, 
to investigate the question of the prevalence of silicosis 
among the miners in the Kolar Gold Field area. The 
committee conducted a. preliminary investigation) and 
unanimously arrived at the -conclusion that silicosis does 
occur among: the underground workers. Through, the 
courtesy of the managing agents — Messrs. John Taylor 
and Sons, London — the available material was submitted 
to Dr. L.:G. Irwin, chairman of the Miners’ Phthisis 
Medical Bureau, South Africa, for opinion. Dr.- Irwin, 
after a careful examination of the material supplied," has 
come to the conclusion that the pathological and radio- 
graphic evidence “ appears to. create a prima facie case 
that instances of silicosis do occur among the underground 
workers in the Kolar Gold Fields.". 

The committee is, however, of opinion that the incidence 
of the disease in the Kolar Gold Field is much smaller, 
and that it takes a much longer time to develop signs 
and symptoms, than in South Africa. This is evidently 
due to .the fact that the percentage of free silica contained 
in Kolar rock is 5 to 20, as compared with the much 
larger percentage of 43 to 93 obtaining in South African 
samples. Farther investigation is in progress’. Under the 
circumstances I feel it necessary to contradict the ’state- 
ment made in the article referred to that ‘ in the Kolar 
Gold Field, India,’ where the rock contains a large amount 
of quartz and sericite fs absent, silicosis has hitherto 
inexplicably been unknown.”— I am etc., 

S. Subba Rao, 

Bangalore, May 21st. Senior Surgeon, Mysore Government. 


Pituitary Enlargement 


StR— The recent work upon the pituitary gland and its 
surroundings, and your informative leader in the British 
Medical Journal of October 28th last, The Hypo- 
thalamus and the Pituitary," induce me to send you some 
notes of a case of pituitary enlargement which caused a 
condition of gigantism and blindness, -the latter recovered 
from with dramatic suddenness. 

•\ coloured bov of 101 years was led to my rooms on August 
-Irrt last bv his mother. Who told me that for three years he 
had been getting dull and stupid, and frequently fell asleep. 
His vision was reduced to counting fingers at two metres 

Si r 

Admitfed f °same day- 'to^ptoV and head x-rayed the after- 
noon of following day. The picture showed marked enlarge- 

changed completely to bright- 

”.,4. ».««« -ti*" was 

His vision ha ^ b]o0(1 and for cerebro . sp . n aI fluid, 

reaction negative t he ]ookcd in excellent 

and urrne normal. Three monms, at = Fields cf 

health. Right Vision = 6/ 1- - 1'Ut 
vision full. 


Present condition Headache's troublesome for some weeks ; 
increased somnolence. Said to be “.lazy;, and won't listen." 
Fight vision == 6/24 ; left vision = 6/9. . Pupils -active, fields 
full. Fundi show' a certain amount of optic atrophy', notice- 
able mostly to the temporal side of disks. Knee-jerks very 
feeble/ Weight 125’ lb,, height 5 ft. -4 in., and looks like a 
well-set-up boy of 15 or 16 years. - _ 

From a study of available literature prognosis seems' un- 
favourable. A ruptured cyst would account for the 
dramatic change which followed the use of x rays. — 
I am, etc., — • 

, E. A. Seaee, 

Grahamstown, S.A., Ophthalmic Surgeon, Settlers' Hospital. 
April 27th. \ 


Criticism of Ante-natal Work 

Sir, — I have read and Te-read Mr. A. J. Wrigley’s most 
able article in the Journal of May 19th, and feel I’should 
like to .comment thereon. 

As I happen to have the privilege of conducting the 
ante-natal clinic at the Christiana Hartley Maternity Hos- 
pital in the Borough of Southport, I feel that, with 
others, I come under the lash of his’ cerjsure,' but’ I am 
still of opinion that the ante-natal period of midwifery 
is all-important, and if this work be. conscientiously 
carried out it can result in nothing but good for all 
concerned. From the replies to his article, on May 26th 
and June 2nd, I think he must have produced an ’ im- ' 
pression different from that intended. 

My experience' of ante-natal work — which’ is, of course, 
very small — has impressed me in two ways: (1) the need 
of constant practice necessary- for gaining any information - 
from abdominal palpation, and (2) the need of an infinite 
amount of patience in dealing with it. I do not think • 
it is fair to expect that a general practitioner or midwife 
with, 'say, fifty cases a year— and that is above the . 
average, I think — could, on palpation, say with much 
assurance what was the lie of the child in many cases. 
Therefore, I maintain that at the ante-natal clinic, with 
constant and regular practice, this art is much more 
likely to be acquired. A local colleague once said to me 
that it was absurd to say I could diagnose an occipito-' 
posterior-position from abdominal palpation, and that the 
late- Professor Leith Murray, said he could not. I met 
Professor Leith Murray some time after and asked him - 
if that were correct. He said : " Yes, it is. I used to be 
able to do so when I was constantly doing ante-natal 
work, hut even after my summer holiday I came back to 
it feeling strange, and now that my work is chiefly 
gynaecological I cannot do it." 

As regards the toxaemias, just a word of explanation is 
required on a point here. Mr. Wrigley states : 

•' That eclampsia is certainly not a preventable disease, 
however, is suggested by a recent case at St Thomas's Hos- 
pital. A primigravida was examined at 10 o'clock in the 
morning. She felt perfectly well, and urine and blood pressure 
examinations showed no abnormality. Eight hours later she 
had an eclamptic fit.” 

Does this prove the point? Does preventive maternity 
start after symptoms have developed? 

Minor degrees oi disproportion raise another question. 
To my mind a decision on what to do with the borderline 
case is very' difficult. I think the assumption Mr. Wrigley 
credits us with is rather extreme. Rather let him say 
that from our conscientious examination of the case, 
failure to induce may be disastrous to mother and child. 
Therefore, after mature deliberation, and as the foelal 
head increases a good deal in diameter in a week or a. 
fortnight, we will take what appears to us, appreciating - 
the risks involved, to be the safer course and induce by 
the stomach-tube type of bougie. It is more conservative . 
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for the baby and probably offers less risk to the mother 
than craniotomy. Here Mr. Wrigley quotes Professor 
Browne. I see also that the former holds his F.R.C.S. 
Has he never operated on a case of " appendicitis with 
a healthy appendix? It is human to err, but because 
of that one mistake is he going to refuse to remove his 
next patient's appendix, which is possibly diseased, so 
that the cause of death is entered in the right column? 
Ante-natal work is in its infancy compared with surgery, 
and yet an error in judgement under most exacting cir- 
cumstances is considered such bad practice that a sugges- 
tion for its suspension is recommended. 

Finally comes the problem of external cephalic version. 
Mr. Bums, in a recent paper, condemned this as a 
routine, and I think Mr. Wrigley does the same, the main 
reason, so far as I can gather, being the danger of 
separating the placenta. The latter quotes a case where 
the foetal heart was heard before version and a macerated 
foetus was the result. Was the foetal heart not heard 
or listened for after version? Was auscultation of the 
foetal heart not performed between' version and macera- 
tion? Can the placenta be detached during version with- 
out causing haemorrhage? Is it not possible in doing 
version to twist the cord round the babe? I have no 
authority for saying so, but I suggest that this is a 
possible cause of asphyxia of the child, particularly during 
delivery 1 , although no violent or prolonged efforts at 
version- have been made, and no anaesthetic used. In 
my ignorance, probably combined with good luck, I 
thought separation of the placenta during version was 
a textbook bogy. I wonder if Mr. Bums or Mr. Wrigley 
has ever experienced it. — I am, etc., 

- Southport, June 5th. Garden, M.D. 


Prevention of Puerperal Sepsis 
Sir, — May I be allowed to point out an. error which 
appears in the interesting article " Prevention of Puerperal 
Sepsis in General Practice ” by Dr. W. H. F. Oxley in 
the British Medical Journal of June 9th. In quoting a 
paper of mine (Lancet, September 14th, 1929) he states 
that " at Guy’s Hospital in the years 1S63-75 there was 
intervention in 1.35 per cent, of all labours, whereas in 
1928 the rate was IS. 6 — fourteen times as much." The 
reference should read as follows: " whereas in 192S the 
rate was S.86 — about seven times as much." Although 
this error does not make any essential difference to the 
argument which follows in his paper. I am sure that 
Dr. Oxley would not wish this obvious slip to pass without 
correction. — I am, etc., 

London, W.l, June 9th. G. F. GlBBERD. 


Capacity for \Fork after Fracture of Spine 

Sir. — In reply to Mr. Paul Bernard Roth's inquiry- 
in your issue of June 2nd, the twelve cases I referred tc 
in my series of 270 as doing their ordinarv work were 
injured as follows: six had wedge fractures ; five had 
comminution of bodies ; one had a wedge fracture in 
addition to several transverse processes. These men were, 
or had just been, doing their old work at the time of mv 
examination during the five years in which mv statistics 
were made. There were probably many more who by- 
now have resumed their old work, but I have no figures 
available to show how many. 

My experience has been similar to Mr. Roth’s 

namely, that only a few of the patients with com- 
minuted fractures resume full work, but where there is 

only a simple wedge fracture quite a number do so. 

I am, etc., 

CarditT. June 6th. OWEN L. Rhys. 


Osteopathy 

Sir, — I have read with interest the letter of Mr. A. S. 
Blundell Bankart (May 19th), and I think that medical 
men should be further acquainted with the truth about 
this movement. The Registration and Regulation of 
Osteopaths Bill not only seeks to place osteopaths on 
a register, but to give them all the privileges of a 
medical practitioner. They- will have power to sign certi- 
ficates of birth and death. They- will be allowed to 
administer anaesthetics and perform " minor operations. 
They will also enjoy the medical man’s privilege of 
exemption from jury service. The period of study for 
qualification as an osteopath is given in the Bill ns 
4,422 hours. It would seem that one could quality 5:i 
about two years. I agree with Mr. -Bankart that this 
appears to be an " American stunt.” The passing of this 
Bill would produce a third-rate medical service, which 
might well prove a serious danger to the public weal. 
— I am, etc.. 


Louth, Lines, June 9th. 


Ralph Morton, F.R.C.S. 


Sir, — A short time ago I saw a patient who, after an 
accident, had been treated by an osteopath for a " dis- 
placed bone ” in the spine. The ” highly developed 
tactile sense ” of the osteopath revealed to him a dis- 
placed sixth cervical vertebra — a displacement not visible 
by x ray-— but failed to reveal a fracture of the transverse 
process of the third — easily visible by x ray. — J am, etc.. 


London, W.l, June I Ith. 


F. A. Bearn. 


Junior Appointments in a Menial Hospital 

Sir, — The following notes, made four years ago at the 
end of nine months in a temporary appointinent which 
I secured in a mental hospital in order to obtain some 
special experience of mental disease and its treatment, 
may have a certain value commonly ascribed to first im- 
pressions : in any case I hope they may prove of interest 
to young medical graduates who are wondering what 
to do next. 

In general municipal hospitals junior medical officers, 
being clinicians almost exclusively, have in certain 
respects more fascinating employment than their seniors, 
whose daily task includes much routine administration. 
In mental hospitals, on the contrary, so far as my 
experience goes, there falls to the junior medical officer 
only the dullest work. All new cases are admitted into 
certain special wards under senior officers ; this arrange- 
ment, most advantageous, and perhaps essential for the 
patients’ welfare, militates strongly against the junior 
doctors. It is difficult to develop the keenest clinical 
interest in general medical or surgical cases whose notes 
and preliminary treatment have been alreadv dealt with 
fully by a colleague ; it is even harder to -acquire such 
interest in mental patients who, after a variable time 
in the admission wards, have been segregated into the 
chronic wards, where but a small proportion of the 
patients arc of recoverable type. So far as my experience 
goes, these chronic wards only are allocated to the junior 
members of the medical staff in a large mental hospital. 

To the beginner with a flair and enthusiasm for mental 
work these conditions cause but slight discomfiture. 
Chronic wards mean easy duties, which provide ample 
leisure to observe interesting cases in other wards, thus 
furnishing wide experience of mental disease as it exists 
in mental hospitals. Moreover, he must prepare for the 
D.P.M., without which he is ineligible for rromotion 
His . clinical ardour therefore finds 'sufficient 'sustenance 
during his period of waiting for wards giving responsi- 
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bility for new patients. But such enthusiasts are. in the 
minority in the personnel entering the mental -hospital 
service. I suggest that many'men," though without special 
interest in mental work, might advisedly enter the service 
on a temporary basis. I refer in particular. to men who, 
while reading for higher qualifications, require to hold 
a bread-ancl-butter ' appointment, and. are not averse to 
one offering also some experience of the neglected subject 
of mental disease. Apart from tea and night rounds, 
which occupy about twice weekly an extra portion of the 
orderly duty days, the ward work of the junior medical 
•officer, generally finishes - before lunch'; and the- morning 
round/ however .conscientiously performed; is 'not ex- 
hausting. Since" the ’chronic mental wards give relatively 
little opportunity' for general clinical medicine and surgery, 
only men who have finished their house jobs, and require 
leisure chiefly for concentrated reading, are advised to 
take a temporary mental hospital appointment. 

I maintain that this one-sided consideration of the 
interests of the medical graduate, does not entail disregard 
for the chronic mental patients, for the man who earns 
his living while attempting . to take higher qualifications 
seldom neglects the duties for which he is paid. More- 
over, it appears impossible for large mental hospitals to 
keep an energetic medical staff up to its full numbers 
unless recruited partly' on a temporary' - basis ; certainly 
there are not 'enough suitable posts for a 'staff composed 
entirely of active men whose clinical interests centre 
mainly on mental work. Another point, which scarcely 
requires amplification, is that the greater the number of 
men who have held temporary mental hospital appoint- 
ments the greater will be fhe diffusion of knowledge "of 
mental disease (the Cinderella of medical science) through- 
out the medical profession, in particular among the most 
important group — that of the general practitioners. 

I conclude with the sincere- hope that, on achieving 
his primary object of a higher qualification, the junior 
medical officer who has failed meanwhile to acquire 
enthusiasm for mental work will make an early change 
from his' temporary appointment to new fields' of 
endeavour for, unless combined with some other absorb- 
ing interest,' the light duties and pleasant life of a junior 
medical officer in a large mental hospital readily engender 
a habit of placid laziness; which in a few years too often 
leaves its owner in a stagnant rut. — I am, etc., 

William G. Patterson, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H. 

Wey bridge, June 4th. 

— — ■ v 

The Cancer Problem 

S IRj Any theory of cancer must conform to reality. 

Dr. Jordan, in his letter in the Journal of March 3rd 
(p 403), holds that our highly sophisticated diet must 
plav a prominent part in producing susceptibility to cancer. 
Here he ignores a well-known fact, repeatedly' stressed by 
the Board of Control in the blue book, that in mental 
hospitals the incidence of cancer is much lower than in 
the general population. In these hospitals nowadays, 
the diet is fully up to the general standard both in 
quality and in variety. In the Norfolk County Mental 
Hospital, where I work, the diet is certainly better than 
that of the class from which the majority of patients are 
drawn — namely, agricultural labourers— yet there are few 
cases of cancer. During the eleven years 1923-33 in- 
clusive there have been on the female side, with an 
average of 652 resident, 409 deaths, with only nineteen 
‘of these deaths due to cancer. The average age for the 
409 deaths is 59. S years. I imagine that with a death age 
as high as this the cancer incidence would be much higher 
among the general population. Of the nineteen cancer 
deaths three'were due to sarcoma, the “mg -teen 
being due to carcinoma, and in eight of these the 


•was the gastrointestinal tract, in seven the breast, and 
in one the ovary. Post-mortem examination was per- 
formed in 50 per cent, of the total deaths. Mr. Duncan 
Fitzwilliams (June 2nd, p. 1004) seems to hold that cancer 
is a necessary concomitant of advanced age ; but here, and 
also in other mental hospitals, there are many- old people 
and yet comparatively few deaths from cancer. 

Cancer from , betel chewing and from smoking ;day 
pipes, the latter, I believe, now uncommon, are due to 
,a known irritant,' and are analogous to 'the industrial 
cancers, also due to known irritants. What we want, to 
find is the unknown irritant that is responsible for the 
abrupt rise in the cancer death rate' that occurred in the 
latter 'third of the nineteenth century, the time of the 
introduction of the gas ring and the electric kettle ; the 
rise has continued ever since. The only environmental 
difference I know of between patients in mental hospitals 
and in others is that, in the former, meals are rarely eaten' 
at more than a luke-warm temperature, and I believe 
that the increasing habit of repeatedly ingesting very hot 
meals and fluids is the unknown irritant, and that this 
■habit is responsible for the increase of cancer in the . 
general-population. 

In regard to the incidence of cancer among primitive 
"peoples during two years’ service on the Zambesi River, 
189S-9, and later during three years in the Cape Province, , 
my recollection is that the general consensus of medical 
opinion, both in Nyasaland and at the Cape, was that in 
natives living under native conditions cancer Iwas infre- 
quent. This point the principal medical officer .of Basuto- 
land could doubtless clear up, for in Basutoland is a 
circumscribed native race living under native conditions 
with very few Europeans, and yet with a most efficient 
white public medical service, which issues the equivalent 
of the Registrar-General’s report that Mr. Fitzwilliams 
requires. — I am, etc., 

A. W. B. Livesay, F.R.C.S.Ed., ' 
Thorpe. - Norwich, June 9th. Surgeon Captain R.N, (ret.). 


Sir, — Dr. Arbour Stephens's very interesting letter on 
industrial cancer and blood pressure (June 2nd, p. 1008) 
prompts me to put forward a very vague and somewhat 
unscientific theory. It must be clearly understood that 
for all I know this theory may have been put forward 
by others. 

I have th.ought for some time that carcinoma may be 
due to a deficiency of some substance we will call ‘ 
manufactured by the epithelial cells themselves. This 
substance may control the proper functioning, and even 
some part of the life of the cells. When, due to some - 
damage or due to a using up of this substance in over-" 
worked cells, x comes to an end, the growth factor then 
comes into force, and tries hard to manufacture more of 
this substance by the simple means of producing more" . 
and more cells. But this becomes 'a vicious circle, as the 
new cells developed inherit the defect, and in turn divide 
and divide again in a desperate attempt to find the 
elusive x. These cells are carried about the body, and 
each small deposit goes on increasing in size, and repro- 
duces cells of the same type as their great-grandparents. 

Would it not be possible to secure an extract of, say# 
mammary gland for carcinoma of the breast, the extract 
to be made from the udders of young cows that have 
calved once? I will leave the details of manufacture to 
the chemist. This extract, given to the patient in suit- 
able quantities, might replace the used-up endogenous 
x , and so put a stop to the accelerating mitosis going on 
in the body. The main point in all this is that carci- 
noma may be purely a deficiency disease — not a vitamin 
deficiency, but a deficiency from inside the individual . 
cell that starts the trouble. — I am, etc., 

Christchurch, Hants, June 7th. Edward F. HuXT. 
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Carbon Tetrachloride Poisoning 

SrR, — With reference to the annotation in the Journal 
of Slav 26th (p. 953) cn carbon - tetrachloride poisoning, 

I' wish to point out that the statement there made 
that specimens' of carbon tetrachloride contaminated by 
carbon bisulphide are extremely toxic — has no scientific 
authority. This' question is fully discussed by me in a 
joint article entitled " The Toxicity of Carbon Tetra- 
chloride and its Allied- Halogen Compounds,’* which 
appeared in -the Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
dated September 15th and November 1st, 1933. In the 
article referred to it is stated : 

. "-Owing to the fact that carbon tetrachloride is produced 
commercially from carbon disulphide (CS,) certain authors, 
apparently overlooking the well-recognized chemical and 
pharmacological affinities of the chlorine substitution products 
of the aliphatic hydrocarbon series, have suggested that the 
toxic effect of carbon tetrachloride depends in whole or in 
part bn the minute traces of carbon disulphide which, owing 
. to its origin (from carbon disulphide), it often contains, and 
even hypothetical and unidentified sulphur derivatives other 
than carbon disulphide have been postulated as the cause of 
this toxicity, "though Dale ( British Medical Journal, July. 
1924), quoting King, categorically states that the whole of 
the sulphur derivatives in carbon tetrachloride exist in the 
form, of carbon disulphide alone. These suppositions lack all 
scientific foundation, since: 

" (1) Carbon disulphide has been used in considerable 
doses with safety in veterinary and human medicine, and 
can be added in quantities of 1 to 5 c.cm. without ill 
effects to carbon tetrachloride administered to experimental 
animals, including monkeys. 

" (2) The lesions produced by carbon tetrachloride [that 
is, acute necrosis of the liver and (occasionally) kidneys] 
are identical with those produced by other closely allied 
members of the chlorine substitution products of the 
aliphatic hydrocarbons such as chloroform (which are not 
manufactured from carbon disulphide ■ and are consequently 
sulphur-free) and are altogether different from those pro- 
duced by carbon disulphide. 

" (3) There is no sulphur compound knou-n to science 
which is lethal to an adult of 60 kilos in doses of 
1/40,000 c.cm., this being the amount of sulphur deriva- 
tives present in 5 c.cm. of carbon tetrachloride purified for 
internal' use, containing 1 in 200,000 parts of carbon disul- 
phide as shown by the potassium-plumbite test ( British 
Medical Journal, 1924, ii, 218).’’ 

For the sake of those unacquainted with the toxicology 
of carbon disulphide a short account of it is reproduced 
below from "the same article : 

” Carbon disulphide ... is a clear volatile liquid with a 
characteristic smell. It is extensively used in the arts as 
a solvent for sulphur, phosphorus, and rubber. In veterinary 
medicine it is widely used as a remedy for bots in horses 
the dose for a horse being 20 to 24 c.cm. It is also effective 
in horses against gastrophilus and ascaris, and has been used 
as a remedy against liver-flukes in sheep. In human medicine 
carbon disulphide has been used as a remedy for diarrhoea in 
doses of 30 c.cm. of a 3.5 per cent, solution (equivalent to 
1 c.cm. of pure carbon disulphide), four to five times a dav- 
it has also been used in 5 per cent, solution hourly in 
pneumonia and as an inhalation in tuberculosis. 

’’ Carbon disulphide acts principally on the blood and 
nervous system, producing in acute poisoning haemolysis 
of the red blood corpusctcs and unconsciousness. This action 
is attributed by Kobcrt to its power to dissolve lipoids. It 
has also been stated to cause methaemoglobinaemia. It has 
no characteristic effect on the internal organs, and docs not 
produce acute necrosis of the liver. Post-mortem examination 
reveals no characteristic pathological changes in the viscera 
but the veins are found distended with dark fluid blood. 

’’ In acute jioisomng by carbon disulphide, which is rare 
there arc collapse, unconsciousness, spasmodic convulsions 
rapid feeble pulse, slow and stertorous- breathing, lessened 
body temperature, cold and clammv skin, dilated pupils and 
insensitive conjunctivne. A case is on record of the swallow- 
ing of two ounces (60 c.cm.) of carbon disulphide with 
n-eovt-ry. 

In chronic poisoning, which i> found chiefiv in workmen 
exposed to the fumes of carbon disulphide in factories, there 
x a enmphx series of symptoms, which may be dividVd into 
two stages ‘ the stage of excitement, followed bv that of 
depro^mn. In the first place there is headache with indi- 
gestnm, loss of appetite, nausea, and vertigo, with symptoms 


of over-stimulation of '.the nervous system, as evidenced by 
voluble talking, singing, immoderate laughter, or weeping. 
The sensitiveness of the skin is increased, burning and creep- 
ing sensations alternating with numbness in the hancte and 
feet. This peripheral neuritis is followed by * foot-drop ’ and 
* wrist-drop/ The field of vision is restricted for all. colours, 
and amblyopia and scotomata without retinal changes are 
common. The red blood corpusclc-s are greatly diminished. 
Pains in the limbs are a constant feature, and some observers 
have recorded ~ spasmodic contractions of certain groups of 
muscles. In the stage of depression there is a general anaes- 
thesia of the skin’ and mucous membranes, and in advanced 
cases there is pronounced mental and muscular weakness.” 

J. Walker Tomb, 

Director, Endemic Diseases Section, 
Department of Public Health. 


Ephedrine in Asthma 

Sir, — Drs. J. B. Christopherson and Marjorie Broadbent 
(June 2nd, p. 97S) mention the use of sodium iodide 
with ephedrine in the treatment of asthma. It appears 
probable that the action of sodium iodide depends mainly 
on stimulation of thyroid activity, and that equally good 
results might be obtained by the administration of tab. 
thyroid. B.P. It has been found that thyroid feeding 
increases the effect of pyrogenic substances (/3-tetra- 
hydronaphthylamine, T.A.B. vaccine), while thyroid- 
ectomy diminishes the response. 1 

As the effect of these substances appears to depend on 
their - stimulation of sympathetic activity it occurred to 
me to test the effect of combining thyroid administration 
with ephedrine medication. The results obtained were 
definitely better than those from ephedrine alone. In 
one adult 1/2 grain dose of ephedrine hydrochloride twice 
daily gave little relief, but 1/4 grain dose at night with 
1 grain of thyroid {B.P.) in the. morning kept him free 
from attacks for some months. An attempt to reduce 
the thyroid to 1/2 grain produced a slight attack. Toxic 
effects have not been troublesome, with the exception of 
nocturnal excitement, which may be produced by even 
1/2 grain dose in an adult. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention that the best 
sympathetic stimulant is cold, which can generally be 
obtained by good ventilation and underclothing. — 
I am, etc., 

Bradford. June 9th. Russell, M.D. 


The Ubiquitous Acid-fast Bacillus 

Sir, — The following incident, which I am asked to 
publish, further illustrates Dr. Gregory Kavne’s valuable- 
contribution to the Journal of April 2Sth (p. 754). 

During a hot, dusty- khamscen day in Cairo, while M.B. 
examinations were in progress, I cleared my throat into 
a sink in my laboratory. Curious to know- what one 
swallows in dust, I whipped * up the sputum with a 
platinum loop on to several slides and stained these 
(including a Ziehl-Neelsen). The slides show an acid- 
fast, alcohol-fast bacillus — morphologically identical with 
the tubercle bacillus — in every third field. An assistant, 
like myself, disliked their appearance in mv sputum. 
That I had been infected by the tubercle bacillus I was 
not prepared to believe! After examining all the stains, 
reagents, and bottles, I finally made swabs from the sink 
bottom to find the fons cl ongo of my anxiety. Tills 
particular sink, very little used and not properly cleaned, 
had a surface film of acid-fast bacilli verv useful for 
teaching purposes. — I am, etc., 

W. Leonard Forsvth. 

Cairo. May 2Sth. Karunt.li i.-v IVmrtrarr.t. T'nhe-... v 

— of Egy pt. 
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— I am, etc., 
Cairo, June 2nd. 
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Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

In the .House of Commons this week the committee stage 
of the Finance Bill ’ was concluded. The Ministry of 
Health Estimates were down for June 14th to permit 
a discussion on slum clearance, but a debate on the Home 
Office Estimates was substituted. Discussion was also 
arranged on a report from the Committee of Privileges. 

The South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, Ply- 
mouth, Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, and Central 
Hospital, Plymouth (Amalgamation, Etc.) Bill was re- 
ported to the House of Commons with amendments from 
a Select Committee on June 7th. This Bill lias passed the 
House of Lords. ' * 

The Licensing (Permitted Hours) Bill passed through 
committee; and was read a third time in the House of 
Commons on June 7th. 

On June 12th the Betting and Lotteries Bill and the 
Workmen's Compensation (Coal Mines) Bill were con- 
sidered on report in the House of Lords, and the 
Licensing (Permitted Hours) Bill was read a second time. 


Compensation to Doctors for Road Accidents 
In Standing Committee, of the House of Commons, on June 
7th, the following new clause to the Road Traffic Bill on the 
“ Payment and insurance in respect of emergency treatment of 
injuries arising from the use of motor vehicles on the road " 
was considered: 

(1) Where medical or surgical treatment or examination is imme- 
diately required as a result of bodily injury (including fatal injury) 
to any person caused by, or arising out of, the use of a motor 
vehicle on a road, or in a place to which the public have a right 
of access, and the treatment or examination so required (in this 
section referred to as " emergency treatment ”) is effected by a 
registered medical practitioner, the owner of the vehicle shall, on 
a claim being made in accordance with the provisions of the next 
succeeding section, pay to the practitioner, or, where emergency 
treatment is effected by more than one practitioner, to the practi- 
tioner by whom it is first effected: 

(«) a fee of twelve shillings and sixpence in respect of each 
person in whose case the emergency treatment is effected by 
him ; and , , 

(b) a sum, in respect of any distance m excess of two miles 
which he must cover in order to proceed from the place whence 
he ‘is summoned to the place where the emergency treatment 
is carried out by him and to return to the first-mentioned place, 
equal to sixpence for every complete mile and additional part 
of a mile of that distance. 

(2) Where emergency treatments carried out in a hospital (that 
is to say, an institution, not being an institution carried on lor 
profit, which provides medical or surgical treatment lor in- 
patients) the provisions of the foregoing subsection with respect to 
(he payment of a fee shall haic effect with the substitution o( 
references to the hospital for references to a registered medical 

PI ?3) tlt LiaWhty incurred under this section by the ou-ner of a 
vehicle shall, where the event out of which it arose was caused 
by the wrongful act of another person, be treated for the purposes 
of any claim to recover damage by reason of that wrongful act as 
damage sustained by the owner. . , f .. . A 

(4) A policy of insurance or a security in respect of third-part} 

! isks shall not be deemed to comply with the requirements of 
part II of the principal Act unless the owner of the vehicle to 
which it relates is specified therein for the purposes of paragraph (6) 
of subsection (1) of section thirty-six, or of section thirty-seven 
of the said Act as the case may be, and, notwithstanding anything 
in the proviso to paragraph { b)ci subsection (1) of the said section 
thirty-six, any liability which may be incurred under this section 
by the owner shall be deemed to be a liability required to be 
covered, under that paragraph. 

Debate in Committee 

Mr Guv who. in the absence of Sir Francis Fremantle, 
moved that the clause be read a second lime, said the purpose 
of the clause was to provide payments to hospitals and 
doctors If one of the amendments to it were accepted pay- 
ments would also be made to an ambulance association » hid 
provided emergency treatment or first aid. A formidaWe 
number of people in each year received first-aid .reatment from 
doctors, hospitals, and ambulance associations, but in th 
majority of cases none of these received any payment for the 


services rendered. ' The British Medical Association mentioned 
one instance of a practitioner who treated 100 cases caused by 
motor accidents during a year but only received payment in 
four of them. Last year Parliament provided for certain 
payments to hospitals in the Road and Rail Act, but no 
provision had been made for emergency treatment by doctors 
nor to the hospitals for* first aid. The clause proposed a fee 
of 12s. 6d. ; that was not extravagant. It had been put into 
two Biffs which passed through the Douse of Lords recently, 
one of which incorporated the whole of the two clauses Mr. 
Giiy now proposed to add to the Road Traffic Biff. The pro- 
posal had received consideration in responsible quarters, and 
had considerable backing throughout the country. If the 
clause were adopted, and a pedestrian were injured in a motor 
•accident and received first-aid treatment at a doctor’s house, 
the owner of the motor car involved in the accident would 
have to pay the sum of 12s. 6d. to the doctor concerned.' 
In the provision made in the Road and Rail Act in respect 
of hospitals these payments were conditional on the admission 
of negligence on the part of the motorist. In the present 
proposals the payment was to be irrespective of negligence. 
The x total cost would be in the neighbourhood of £250, '000 
yearly, probably less. If the motorist were covered by his 
insurance company something like 2s. Gd. would be added 
to the premium. 

A later clause provided that a claim might be made at the 
time of treatment, and that if the payment was made the 
question would be ended. Failing that, a claim should be 
made in writing within seven days. 

Sir E. Graham -Little supported the clause. He said the 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London and the British 
Hospitals Association urged the adoption of a clause which 
was to follow the one now under discussion. Mr. Stanley, 
the Minister in charge of the Bill, said the second clause had 
nothing to do with emergency treatment, but allowed the 
hospital to recover up to £50 for any person injured in a road 
accident. 

Sir F. Sanderson ’said it was vital that the responsibility 
of insurance should not be passed on to the owner of the car 
instead of on the user as the present clause would do. Mr. 
Stanley agreed with Sir Frank Sanderson that it would be 
necessary to make an amendment in this sense. The Act of' 
1930, he said, did not put an onus on any man as the owner 
of a car but as the potential user. He (Mr. Stanley) could 
not accept anything which would create a breach of that 
principle. There was no liability on the man who owned a 
car to insure. Everybody recognized the great hardships 
caused to doctors by the additional calls through road acci- 
dents and the difficulty they had in getting payment for' 
their work. The Standing Committee would like to do what 
was possible to help the doctors, but the principle of law 
winch the amendment would alter was a very large one. It 
was the principle that a man was liable only for his own 
negligence. Under the new clause the motorist i would be 
liable whether at fault or not. He might prove that all the 
blame for the accident rested upon the cyclist or the pedes- 
trian, but that would be no defence. Mr. Guy had argued 
that the clause would not imply any hardship on the motorist, 
but he had not disclosed to the committee that there were in 
his name two other amendments which would extend this 
principle. He confessed it was a shock to him to see the new 
clause which had been put down in rqspect of hospitals. 
He should resist to the utmost these further extensions of 
the principle The committee might well feel that the 
grievance of the doctors was so substantial, and the proposed 
burden on the motorist so light, that the clause should he 
passed, but the committee would only be safe in doing so 
if at the same time it determined it would not allow this 
breach of principle to be further and further widened. He 
was not opposing the clause as it had been moved ; in this 
case he himself was prepared to overlook the breach of 
principle. 

Mr Storey said if the burden was not to be put upon the 
motorist it would faff upon the doctor and the hospital, and 
there was no more reason why they should have to bear it 
than the motorist who was not negligent. The latest figures 
from the King’s Fund showed that the cost of attendance on 
motorists, which was not recovered at present, was about 
£180,000. If that were distributed over all the motor licence.? 
in the country it would only take Is. 7d. per head to cover 
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it. That figure showed that the second clause put down would 
not extend very far the principle to which Mr. Stanley took 
exception. In practice the cost of the compensation to 
hospitals to be proposed in the second clause would not 
amount to £IS0,000, because all cost of treatment over £50 
would be ruled out from recovery, and .he knew of cases 
where' the cost had run up to £165. Sir Gifford Fox said 
the committee hoped the .Bill .would reduce the number of 
accidents, and it might perhaps follow that the insurance 
companies might not require to increase premiums. Sir 
William Brass complained that pedal cyclists were not to 
be affected by this clause, nor were tramways, although oyer 
1,000 pedal cyclists were responsible for fatal accidents during 
the year. 

Major Harvev said jie was president of more than one 
hospital, and had every sympathy with doctors and hospitals, 
but he failed . to see why the' motoring public should pay 
extra to insurance companies to pay the doctors* expenses foi 
' accidents > which _ were not the motorists* fault. Mr. D. 
Grenfell also opposed the clause, and said he would 
be glad to see a device - for compensation to doctors from 
the Road Fund. Major Lloyd- George said he did not 
agree- that there might be a danger of doctors not attend- 
ing accidents if they were not paid. No other profession 
in the world did so much for nothing. That made it all 
the more incumbent on the committee to find some scheme 
by which the doctors could be sure of payment. Mr. Turton 
said the new clause by itself would have little financial effect 
. in doctors’ accounts, and would promote hostility. He thought 
the cost of tlie driving licence should be increased from 5s. 
to 7s., and the- increase should be devoted to the hospitals. 
That was a contribution which the motorist would be glad 
to pay. In Mr. Turton’s opinion the- grievance of the doctors 
was nothing like that which was suffered by the hospitals on 
the main arteries of traffic. 

Mr. Stanley said that he objected to the clause failing any 
assurance by the promoters that if he accepted it they would 
not press either the amendment or a new clause. Mr. Guy 
agreed that the new clause dealing with hospitals would make 
a much more substantial change. In. many' cases, where first- 
aid or emergency' treatment was rendered, and where negli- 
gence was established or was admitted by the motorist, the 
doctor or the .hospital had not received a penny'. The new 
clause would enable the doctor to recover payment in a 
considerable number of cases where under the existing law 
of negligence he would be able to recover damages. 

On a division, fourteen votes were cast for ’the clause and 
nine against it ; the clause was read a second time and added 
to the Bill. 

The Standing Committee of the House of Commons gave 
further consideration, on June 12th, to the Road Traffic 
Bill. 

Sir \V. Brass moved an amendment to make the new 
clause applicable to all kinds of vehicles. Mr. Guy said 
that the promoters of the clause would not resist the amend 
mont. Mr. Stanley expressed surprise at this decision. Tiv 
clause, he said, was inextricably bound up with compulsorv 
insurance under the Act of 1930. and it was fantasy to 
bnng under the clause persons who were not compulsorily' 
insured. 

The amendment was negatived by 22 votes to S. 

Mr. Stanley moved an amendment providing that liabilitv 
for payment for emergency treatment should be placed on 
the user of the motor vehicle at the time that the accident 
occurred. Doctors and hospitals would not suffer in anv 
way by confining the claim to Die person using the vehicle 
at the time of the accident. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Colonel Crookshank moved an amendment providing that 
a voluntary ambulance association should be entitled to claim 
a fix* of 10*. in rrspect of each person transported. Mr. 
Stanley said that an ambulance association which performed 
voluntary’ work was in a different {xisition from medical men 
and hospitals. The services which ambulance* associations 
rendered were limited by the funds which they had at their 
dispostl. and if they got more money they could extend their 
activities. Hospitals, on the other* hand, had to maintain 
certain general services, and if thev gave emergence treat- 
ment that might involve them in heavy liability. Doctors 
in manv cases received no remuneration for the services which 
they tendered. Sir F. Fremantle supported the amendmen 


and thought it was not at variance with. the principle of the 
clause. 

The amendment was negatived by' 29 votes to 9 and the 
clause as amended added to the Bill by 2S votes to /. 

Sir K. Fremantle moved a new clause providing machinery' 
for the recovery' of claims on the part of doctors and hos- 
pitals. The clause was read a second time and added to 
the Bill. “ 

- The committee adjourned before reaching the proposed new 
clause dealing .with payments to hospitals for treatment of 
road casualty' cases, to which reference had been made in 
the discussion. 


Compensation to the Injured Party in Road Accidents 
Lord Danesfort, in the House of Lords on June 7th, 
moved the second reading of the Road Traffic (Compensation 
for Accidents) Bill. He said its object was to secure in proper 
cases adequate compensation for pedestrians, pedal cyxlists, 
and other non-motoring persons who were killed and injured 
on the roads. Under the existing law the compensation was 
entirely' inadequate. The principle of the Bill was that the 
injured party’ was not bound to prove negligence on the 
part of the motorist before launching his claim. When a 
similar Bill was introduced in June, 1932, the Lord Chancellor 
had said: " This is not a new principle, but a principle which 
has been in our law* for generations, and it docs not seem 
to be a very’ alarming or revolutionary change to apply it to 
a potentially’ dangerous machine like a motor vehicle." Lord 
Danesfort recapitulated the progress made on the Bill of 
1932, and on a similar one in 1933, which had been referred' 
to a select committee with Lord Iveagh as chairman. The 
hospital clause contained in the latter was so favourably 
viewed by the Government that it was inserted in one of the 
Government’s own Bills, which was passed. That was why 
this clause was omitted from the present Bill. Lord Laming- 
ton supported the Bill, and commended the principle intro- 
duced in the Irish Free State by* which the insurer in cases of 
road traffic accidents was only paid money’ when he had com- 
pensated the person injured. lord Howx opposed it. After 
further discussion it was read a second time by* 19 votes to 4, 
and referred to a committee of the whole house. 


Duty on Arc-Lamp Carbons 

In the House of Commons on June 4th. in committee on 
the Finance Bill, * a debate arose on Clause 4 (increase of 
customs duty on arc-lamp carbons). Mr. David Grenfell 
moved an amendment to reduce the duty’ on arc -lamp carbons 
of more than 14 millimetres in diameter from 5s. to Is. 6d. 
per lb. He said that in hospitals and clinics the lighting, 
which had become a general feature of medical therapeutics, 
was done by these arc lamps. The duty, which under the 
Bill was raised to 5s. , was onerous. Sir P. Harris, in 
supporting the amendment, said in the treatment of skin 
diseases electricity*- was of benefit, and the electric carbon 
had been an effective contribution to medical science and 
the work of hospitals. The consulting engineer of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital had told him that he had made long 
and laborious experiments in carbons, and had found that 
the imported article was the only carbon which could be 
relied on to give perfect treatment, without risk or danger 
to the patient, and to the satisfaction of the doctor. 

Dr. Burgin said that an analysis cf the quantitv of carbons 
consumed in this country in a ’normal year showed that the 
consumption of hospitals was something under 2 per cent. 
Fully S5 per cent, was used by' the cinematograph industry. 
The duty was put on at the joint request of the makers of 
the article and the -consumers cf S5 per cent, of it. The 
case for the duty* was clearly made out. all the norma! safe- 
guards to see that interests were not affected had been 
obtained, and undertakings were given by manufacturers 
that prices would be reduced. Sir Archie ild Sinclair said 
Dr. Burgin had made a gnat point that the hospitals had 
not gone to the Board of Trade to make re. pres*- ntat ions, 
but the hospitals would 1* reluctant to mix themselves up 
m a matter which had become one of political ce-ntro*. trw 
in the House cf Common*. As their interest in it was onlv 
2 pr cent the hospital* might well have thought that it 
was not a matter in which thev would care to ^in in 
opposing the duty. But that did not alter the fact that the 
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duly --vcuid, to some extent, raise the cost o£ light therapy 
in tills country. 

The amendment -.vas negatived bv 243 vr,t*-s to 45. 

On the motion that the clause should stand part of the 
Bill, Hr. Bargin' explained that the object of the <3utv was 
to encourage the manufacture in this country of an article, 
the ran- material of which was lamp-black, of which there 
was an adequate supply. It would be made free of foreign 
control, and the duty was granted under conditions hy which 
the consumer was protected. Trie clause was carried by 247 
votes to 45. 


_ Water Supplies 

In replr to Mr. Bernavs, on June 7fh, 31r. Shaxespzaex 
said the position regarding -.vat-r supplies in the Xorlh and 
East, Wales, and in the West, as well as in part of the 
Midlands," was generally better . than it vas a month ago. 
The South and South-East had not shared in the improve- 
ment. He had no reason to think that water undertakers 
would not be able to meet the situation, provided consumers 
pjaved their pari by reasonable economy in the use of water. 
Such co-operation so far accounted largely for improved 
conditions. In rural areas with defective supplies the 
authoriti-s should expedite methods for permanent schemes 
with the grant available under the Kura! Water Supplies Act. 

Sir Hjx.to.s- Young told Mr. Joel, on June 7th, that he was 
not aware of any_ empty or relatively empty reservoirs in 
the countrv, though in some areas reserves were sencnsly 
low. Active steps had been taken in these areas to cor. serve 
supplies, with the co-operation of consumers, and to augment 
them. Further powers could be obtained expeditiously under 
th<- Water Supplies (Exceptional Shortage Orders) Act recently 
passed. 


Children's Allowances and Cost of Minimum Diet 
The House of Lords, cn June 6th and 7th, discussed the 
Unemplovment Bill on the motion for second reading. Lord 
Mauley 'opposed the Bill, and said that when a Labour 
Government came in it would be repealed. The low ben ruts 
to be paid meant nothing else but insufficient -ood. The 
m-ans test had been maintained with inadequate childrens 
allowances. Under' the means test there was left to a Xamilv 
to exo-ad on rent and food a . sum which experience had 
Shown was quite inadequate. The British Medical Association 
appointed a committee on nutrition, which reported that 
-'or a child of 1 to 2 -.-ears the minimum sum necessary was 

2s 8d for a child from 3 to 6 years 3o4;d and for 

Tchad from a to 10 years 4s. 2d. The Bui allowed 2s 
Even if a child were given one pint cf mile a da., and 
nothing else that would erme to Is. 9d. a weex Mnat 
Ttl of trie 2s. when they had given the pint a day' 
Tl 'report stated that one pint of milk a day bomjhe 

age of 1 to S -.-ears, and half a pmt a da. to ' 

com-ituted a rlfficient and safe quantity, but more comd 
T given with advantage. The committee of toe Bntisn 
Medical Association said that during the compilation of 
illy, diets constant vigilance had been exerersed to keep 
U-e tori down to the minimum which permitted tnv purc-ase 
of an -donate diet. It had not been possible to prepare 
a d£ for a child alone at a lees cost than 2s. *L a week. 

V." .,-,- '-ead cf the medical ser-.oce cf the Dmdon 

cTmv CoTcH. Mr. Somerville Hastings, gave, in an article 
l ike EcrrH abont a year ago. a report of an mmrmptron 
f.,T he undertook cf twenty-one unemployed lororues on 
. . F p.....i, r ,* children were examined, and 

t;ie^menr^ - ^ ". Q ncdemourished. The sum 

rTTT-' for'Td. warmth, and clothing in these families 
, , 5 art to 4s 6d. a head, and averag'd 2s. afd. 

varied „cm ls_ Y ,. ;w 2 v,ut 90 per cent, cf the 

-he infantile mortality rate wns 
nrin'-rs , J - 4 - i <y>n j-j trw rest of the 

£1 T- J -Is S v- cent, higher because the children 
f'rr:V --e V„< to live cn. The rote had. it was true, 
\--- m -.-mars fre-m 120 to 73 per 1.000. 

cScTlf'heaith. in making the report. Sy-'e 
^ - *«-at •e-v.r’x. t'ei- drop was "fathyi—g -**• *•* 

£ ~^ t dmicKCce to it. He 

early ye. -o - - - 


maintained that insufficient food for the people was the 
cause oi the higher death rate of -children under 1 year. 
This was having an effect on tuberculosis. The Committee 
on Malnutrition found that in the three years J925 to 1927 
the death rate from consumption in the depressed areas vas 
61 per million greater than in the more fortunate areas. 
Since unemployment had become much worse, the figure 
had risen to 95 per million. 

Lord Elton referred to statistics published last September 
by the Chief Medical Officer of Health, Sir George Newman, 
winch showed that during J932, in the period of- the deepest 
depression, the two most characteristic tests cf malnutrition 
— infantile mortality and deaths from tuberculosis — had not 
only decreased, but were the lowest on record. The. Chief 
Medical Officer compared the figures in tv.o groups of in- 
dustrial areas, one with a heavy and the other a light 
incidence of unemployment, and arrived at the result that 
not only were the mortality and other rates in the bad 
area not inferior to those in the good area, but, on the 
average, the improvement in the area where the incidence 
of unemployment was heavy was actually greater than in 
the area here it v.as light. Lord Elton said he did not 
suggest that that was typical, but at any rate it gave 
grounds for optimism, and a Bill which so conspicuously 
‘increased the generosity with which benefit rates v ere 
administered was not the best occasion for Lord Marley 
to treat them to a speech 75 per cent, of which vas a 
description of the awful results of malnutrition,' which un- 
doubtedly existed, which had existed under all Governments, 
and which they hop"d this Bill was likely to decrease. 

The Bill was read a second time without a division. 


Milk Bill: Second Reading 

The Milk Bill introduced by Dr. Elliot came before the 
House of Commons for second reading on June 7th. * Dr. 
Elliot said the Opposition had placed an amendment on 
the paper taking exception to the rate at which the Govern- 
ment was proceeding in the campaign for cleaning up the 
herds. The proposals of the Government of Northern Ireland 
went much further than those which had been laid before 
the House of Commons. In Northern Ireland the sale of 
liquid milk for consumption below Grade C vas prohibited. 
Even on the Grade C milk a levy running as high as 3*1. 
a gallon was provided for. to be used to assist the better 
qualities of milk, and the cows would be inspected twice 
a year. These drastic proposals went far beyond what the 
United Kingdom Government could introduce immediately 
in this country. Clause 6 of the Bill provided for Exchequer 
payments to the Government of Northern Ireland to be 
used for assisting milk producers in that country. Explaining 
other clauses of the Bill, Dr. Elliot said the present dangir 
was that a still lower level of prices in the milk industry 
would lead to a diminution in the supply of home-produced 
milk. The Bill enaoled the Minister to spend up to £ 750.000 
during four years in such a way as he thought would improve 
the quality of. milk for human consumption. It would amend 
Section 3 of the Milk and Dairies Amendment Act. 1922. 
to enable the Minis t'-r to revise the designations of milk. It 
contained provision- for increasing the d'^nand for milk, but 
did not refer specifically to milk in schools. The assurance 
he gave on February 22nd that the programmes of milk 
marketing boards v.CuW be required to contain provisions for 
the supply of milk to schools at reduced rates still stood he 
d:d not think it necessary to incorporate a clause in the Bilb 
He was assured by his technical advisers that the Government 
was proceeding as rapidly as was reasonable towards the eradi- 
cation of disease from herd'. The Cattle Diseases Committee 
suggested that large mamcipahti^s should hzve the right to 
require that aft*-r two year-, all milk, except sterilized rr.uK. 
sold within thrir boundaries, and not derived from tubere.e- 
fr'-e h*rd>. should he pust*-unz*-r], but that the power io 
6-x^rc:-^' that right should be d^fi-rred for three years. Five 
rears would elapse before the committee considered it was 
possible to arrange for any large supply of tuberculosis- fr*-e 
cattF. The Govern men! programme provided for the r /yf‘ 
rr.*-n t of premiums to att'-sted herds. Trial should bring 
perhaps a thousand herds in the first year. A' general 
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campaign of slaughter 'and killing of affected cows in this 
country was not possible because of the lack of m.lk that 
would ensue. 

Amendment for Rejection 

' Sir Stafford CRiprs* for the' Labour Opposition, moved a 
reasoned amendment to reject the Bill on the grounds that 
it sought to encourage the output of milk products in prefer- 
ence to increasing consumption of fresh milk by children m 
public elementary schools, and that it failed to make adequate 
provision for the eradication of disease from cattle. He quoted 
a declaration made by Lord Moynihan at the Mansion House 
nearly two years ago that the drinking of contaminated milk 
caused a large proportion of surgical tuberculosis and some 
medical tuberculosis. The lack of inspection of herds under 
the existing inspectorate in county areas called for far more 
drastic action than Dr. Elliot proposed to take. The Labour 
Opposition believed the Minister should take powers similar 
to those he had for dealing with foot-and-mouth disease — the 
right to condemn and the right to isolate, with administration 
through -a central inspectorate under the Livestock Depart- 
ment of the. Board of Agriculture. It was unnecessary to wait 
until all the herds in the country' were cleaned up before con- 
sidering the wider distribution of liquid milk. By other 
means the milk could be made safe for children. If 90.000,000 
gallons annually were taken for distribution to children that 
would create a habit for liquid milk, and the supply could 
be financed at no greater cost than was proposed in Dr. 
Elliot’s scheme. 

Sir Francis Acland said that to clean up the herds by 
eliminating reactors to the tuberculin test would be slow and 
uncertain. He doubted if by that process half the herds would 
be clean in twenty-five years. Immunization by inoculation 
would be speedier and more effective, and he thought the 
country was near to it. If those responsible would consult 
Dr. Nathan Raw and Dr. \V. M. Crofton, and would conduct 
experiments with proper scientific controls, they would quickly 
discover methods of building up herds immune from subse- 
quent infection. The inoculation must be applied to newborn 
calves. Mrs. Ward said there was no alternative to cleaning 
the herds. One could not be certain in buying pasteurized 
milk that it was free from tubercle bacilli. Doctors were 
much divided in opinion on this subject. If cattle were tested 
with tuberculin two months passed before the final result *d 1 
the test was available. In six months, if the cuttle were ' 
again tested, some which had been found free from tubercle 
would react as a result of the irritation set up by the 
previous injection. Mr. Richard Russell said there was 
no tuberculous milk unless there was a tuberculous condition 
ol the mlder. and that was not found in more than 5 per cent, 
of cows. Pasteurized milk alone would starve a child. It 
had to be supplemented by cod-liver oil or by citrus fruit 
The only way to safeguard the supply was to clean up 
the herds by dealing with the rising generation of cattle 
Calves should be taken away from any possible source of 
contamination. 

bir Ernest Graham-Little said the cleaning up of hertL 
could not Ik* applied against every disease derived from milk 
It had been applied practically only to tuberculosis. The 
method was expensive, the results, to a certain deglee, satis- 
factory Samples of emitted milk showed an incidence of 
about 2 per cent, in milk supposed to be free from tubercle — 
a relatively small incidence* — but no freedom was secured bv 
that method from other diseases of milk, which were becoming 
more frequent and more widely recognized. Milk tanks were 
almost uniformly infected with tubercle before pasteurization, 
as was proved in tests supervised by officers of the laboratory 
of the Nova) Veterinary College. Treatment by heat dcstrovi-d 
the bac.lli of tubercle, of the brucella abortus, and of septic 
sou* throat. To say pasteurization destroyed the value of 
milk wa*. fallacious. Medical authorities were agreed that in 
jxisteunr.it ion they had an economical method of rendt-ring 
milk safe and clean. It had Income tin* opinion of the medical 
profession that to distribute milk of anv kind in the raw 
state, cun tubercubn-te>ted milk, was unwise. Sir Ernes: 
added that he Ixhrvtd an immediate distribution of milk 
would improve the nutrition of the children, and that* at 
rvlativilv small cxjxnse salt tv could tv secured from am* 
disease infecting the milk. He denied that pasteurization 
encouraged undranhness in the distributors of milk. 


Mr. Drewe said many farmers, when they had cows tested, 
put the reactors on the market, and so freed their own herds. 
He asked if the Minister ccukl arrange to give greater com- 
pensation if the farmers slaughtered the cows which, in the 
opinion of a veterinary* surgeon, ought not to go on the 
market. Mr. Tom’ Williams said medical associations like 
the Royal Society of Medicine and the Royal College of 
Surgeons were satisfied as to the nutritive value of fresh milk, 
and desired to recommend greater consumption, but were 
afraid to do so because they knew that the milk supply in 
this country was not so pure as it ought to be. 

Mr. Skelton, replying for the Government, said that calcu- 
lations of the cost of supplying milk to school children must 
allow for most careful handling of the milk from the time 
it left the farm until it was presented to each child in a 
sealed bottle. That could not be done for 3d. a gallon. The 
Government, while developing the supply of milk for school 
children, also kept in mind that milk was the raw material 
for industries which it would riot allow to be destroyed. Ir. 
the cleaning up of the herds the Government already had 
powers of slaughter, but believed that to encourage the 
cleaning up it must make it worth while. 

The second reading was carried by 190 to 47. 


Reduced Telephone Charges to Doctors 

Introducing the Post Office Estimates in the House of 
Commons on June 6th, Sir Kingsley Wood announced reduc- 
tions in telephone charges, arid said he proposed to introduce 
a new business rate for doctors, district nurses, and others 
to whom the telephouc was mainly a means of communication 
from outside callers, these subscribers originating few calls 
themselves. For these a fresh form^of tariff was proposed, 
intermediate between the two main business and residential 
tariffs. It would be called the “ Small User Business Rate." 
The* rental per quarter in the provinces would be* £1 6s., i:i 
the four larges cities £1 9s., and in London £1 12s. These 
subscribers would be subject to an increased charge of 50 per 
cent, on the first forty-eight call units a month. Their total 
bill would never be more than that of the ordinary* busings 
user, and for limited use it would be appreciably less. 

On June 11th Sir Robert Hamilton asked what the rental 
charges would be under the proposed new* scale for a doctor's 
telephone in a country district in Shetland, now* charged at 
£12 per annum. Sir Kingsley Wood said he understood Sir 
Robert to refer to a subscriber who did not come within the 
ordinary tariff conditions, but paid a specially assessed rental 
Whether any rental reduction could be made in sucb cases 
was under consideration. 

Atmosphere of the House of Commons . — On June 5th Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore told Mr. Bernays that he had rvcentlv had 
analyses made of the air m the chamber and lobbies of the 
House of Commons at different times of the day. He was 
further carrying out a similar but more complete survey of 
the ventilation of the whole building, as a result of which he 
hoped it might be possible for more definite conclusions to 
be reached. His jKTSonal impression tliat the air was un- 
satisfactory had not been confirmed by the scientific ami 
technical experts who had investigated the matter. ^:r 
William Davison asked if Mr. Ormsbv-Gore was aware of 
the practice which obtained some Years ago in t Ik llou^ ot 
providing streptococci with bowls of broth from time to tw- 
in order to test their numbers and strength, and if anv recent 
provision had recently been made for similar trial*. No reply 
was given to this question. 

Mood Test :r. Drunkenness . — In reply to Mr. Hah^. on 
Jun-J 7th, Sir Joit.v Gilmoc-r said evidence from a hiv'd' 

"as somrtirnts pivt n in this countrv uhttt drunkenness was 
an element m a criminal chary.-, hut he Ind no pouer to 
require any p* rson to submit t«> such a te*t. 

Opponents id I'urrzmti •«. — Sir Hilton Yora. toll Mr 
Groves, on June 6th, that he had ta. a the r.-a !uti, ; , 5u .',„d 
at tin- annual meeting of the Nat:-, ml Anti-Vaccin.-iti, n 
b.-nyue, 1U- v.inild consider rvciiviny a d-pulatun from 
thr opponents o! vaccination Ltd-art: introducing h qhluti-n 
on the subject. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

'I he following have been elected to the Board of the Facultv 
of Medicine by the GeneralMedical Electorate: C. F. T. East, 
UmM., and C.P. Symonds, D.M., New College. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
The Vice-Chancellor gives notice that a congregation will be 
held on Saturday, August 4th, at 2 p.m. No degrees will be 
conferred at this congregation except upon persons qualified 
to proceed then to medical or surgical degrees. 

The Faculty Board of Medicine has appointed Dr. G. 
Harrison Orton a member - of the Committee for Medical 
Radiolog}' and Electrology until December 31st, 1934, in the 
room of -the late Dr. Stanley Melville. 

At a congregation on June 8th a Grace was approved for 
conferment of the degree of Master of Arts, honoris causa, 
upon Sir Charles James Martin, C.M.G., - D.Sc., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., who -is now resident at Cambridge and engaged in 
research there. The degree was conferred that day. 

The title of the degree of M.D. has been conferred by 
diploma on Mrs. A. G. Dauncey of Newnliam College. 

At the congregation on June 8th the following medical 
degrees were conferred : 

M.B., B.Cmn. — *11. T. Cox, W. R. Billington, R. V. Payne, 
H. D. White, \V. Wilson, J. L. Parker. 

B.Oiir. — *E. J. Neill, * W. E. Tucker'. • 

•By proxy. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

The University Court on June 6th was informed that the Kent 
County Council, acting on the recommendation of its Educa- 
tion Committee, had decided to make a grant of £40,000, 
payable over ten years, towards the cost of erecting new 
University buildings on the Bloomsbury site. The Court lias 
conveyed most cordial thanks to the Kent County Council 
and Education Committee for this munificent gift. 

The following candidates have been approved at. the exam- 
ination indicated : 

Third M.B., BS.~*fR. H. R. Belsey, *f$ E. W. Bintcliffe, 
*i§ Edith J. R. Browne {University Medal), *$A. M. R. Cann, 
♦ IJD. R. Davies, *!}R. R. Henderson, *|E. G. Jones, ML. E. Jones, 
*1 Beryl T wyman, * [[Sylvia V. F. Wolfe, Mary A C. Adams, J. L. 
Bates, Mary- A. M. Bigby, Eileen A. Chcnnell, J. A. Olivers, 
J G. R. Clarke, Doris Cohen, Beryl D. Corner, C. F. Critchley, 
K A. Danuio, D. M. Dean, C. B. Dhannasena, I. Doniach. 
6 G Edholin, R. T. Elven, Nancie I. Faux, Constance E. Field, 
J.' M. Flower, H. E. D. Gale, C J. Gavey, X. Green, J. T. 
Griffiths, Hilary Gunton, R. M. Haines, S. -T. Hayward, Alice M. 



H. Royle, G. C' Sawyer, Margaret H Scott, C. Seeley. H L. 
Sehvyn, R. Shackman. J. V. Slicimlt , D..C.. Snell, \\. P. Stamm, 
i' ci — *for,i Mini G. Tate, W. P. McK. Teller, 1. I. 

J. McQ. Thomas, A. S. Thorley, W. W. 
Elizabeth B. White. 

The following candidates have passed in one of the two 
groups of subjects: 

Group I— S. It. Alavi, G. W. Bender, D. M. Blomfield, J. A. 
Bnicklebank, I. A. Cathie, F.nid S. Davies, Audrey 1>. Pence, 
n G ft. Edward, Evelyn J. Forgan, W. T. J Fowler, Joan I. 
l-'ranlv'.in-Adams, D. B. Ilyslop, A. D. Ilifl, F. A. Jones. Margaret 
M C i-ouden, J, I. .Maran, G. D Morgan, Barbara G. Morton. 
\: p Moms D S. Piper, Irene It. Sand ford, K. G. Seager, 
It, W. G. Staunton, D. L. McK. Stewart, H. A. Thomas. Sarah 
r H Walker. M. E. Wiefield. , . ^ 

Group 11. -U. U. Atkinson. E. A. Bisson. .Muriel Boycott. 
D J. T. Brinkwoith, _R. Bruce, R. Carpenter. It. I*. Clarke, 



K. F. Stephens _ _ , 

lownscnd-Coles, R. j. Vakil, E. C. Zorab. 

•Honours t PistinRuished in Medicine . t Di-tinRii 
Pathology. § Distinguished in Surgery . |j Distingu.s] 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 


t Di-tinum'shed in 
•bed in 


Dr. Agnes Bryce Smith, who died last month in the 
Royal Isle of Wight County Hospital, received her medical 
education at King’s College Hospital, London, whence 
she graduated M.B., B.S.Lond. in 1923, and obtained 
the diplomas M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in the same year. After 
holding 'the post of house-physician to the hospital, she 
was appointed house-surgeon to the Royal Isle of Wight 
County Hospital at Ryde. After two years .of 'institu- 
tional work she started private practice in Ryde", and was 
then the only woman medical practitioner in -the island. 
A short time afterwards she was appointed visiting anaes- 
thetist to the County Hospital. Her practice developed 
steadily, and she gained the friendship and respect of 
her brother practitioners in the island. Two years ago 
she had to cease work owing to the onset of a long and 
trying illness, and death ensued at the early age of 35. 
She was the only daughter, of the late Dr. A. S. Smith 
of Chagford, Devon, and her brother is also in -the medical 
profession. 


We regret to record the death of Dr. Edward 
Beresford Collings at Barnsley on June 2nd, at the 
age of 71. He was born in 1863, and, after studying 
at the Leeds School of Medicine, obtained the M.R.C.S. 
and L.R.C.P. diplomas in 1891. He went to Barnsley 
from Bath in 1893, in partnership with his brother-in-law, 
the late Dr. White, and for forty years had been medical 
officer to the Poor Law Infirmary. Dr. Collings was an' 
enthusiastic swimmer, and taught the art to many 
children. His proficiency in that particular sport was 
responsible for the saving of two lives in December, 1915, 
when, while on the way to visit a patient, he found 
that a woman who could not swim had jumped into the 
canal to the rescue of her 12-year-old son. Dr. Codings 
plunged in, and brought mother and son to the bank. 
He had been a member of the British Medical Association 
since 1907, and during the war served in France as' a 
temporary captain in the R.A.M.C. 


Medical News 


The eighth annual Macalister Lecture will be delivered 
by Dr. Robert Hutchison on “ Praise and Dispraise 
of Doctors ” at the National Temperance Hospital. 
Hampstead Road, N.W., on Thursday, June 21st, at 
9 p.m. All medical practitioners and their friends are 
invited. 

On Wednesday, June 27th, at 5 p.m., at the house o£ 
the Royal Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W., 
Dr. William Allen Pusey of Chicago will deliver the 
Prosser White Oration on " Disease, Gadfly of the Mind, 
Especially the Stimulus of Disease in the Development of 
the Mind,” before the St. John’s Hospital Dermatological 
Society. 

A meeting of the Eugenics Society will be held at the 
Linnean Society's Rooms, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W., on Tuesday, June 26th, at 5.15 p.m., when Professor 
F. A. E. Crew will speak on " The Inheritance of Educa- 
bility in the Rat.” Sir Humphry Rolleston will take the 
chair. 

The annual meeting of the Incorporated Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society for the Permanent Care of the Feeble- 
minded will be held at the Mary Dendy Homes, Sandle-. 
bridge, on June 19th, at 2.30 p.m., with the Lord Mayer 
of Manchester in the chair. The Ashby Memorial Hos- 
pital, the farm and gardens, and the new homes will be 
open for inspection after the meeting ; tea at Warford 
Hall. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
■ a meeting of the University Council on June 11th Dr. 
lword Mellinbv, F.K.S.. !ate Professor of Pharmacology m 
e Univeraitv and now Secretary of the Medical Research 
lunci!, was appointed Emeritus Professor. 


The annual dinner of the West London Medico- 
Chirurgical Society will he held at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, W., on Wednesday, July 4th, at 8 p.m. 
The annual general meeting of the society will be held 
at West London Hospital on Friday, July Gth, at 5 p*ni. 
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A tabular . statement of post-graduate courses and 
lectures to be given in 'London during June and July 
appeared in last week's Supplement (p- 2S9). L 'rv 
programme drawn up bv the Fellowship of Medicine 
(1, Wimpole Street, W.) includes lecture-demonstrations at 
11, Cliandos Street. W\. June 19th and 26th, at 2.30 p.m. ; 
a fortnight’s course in children’s diseases at the Children s 
Clinic, June 25th to July 7th ; and another in cardiology 
at the National Heart Hospital during the same period ; 
a course in medicine and surgery at the Metropolitan 
Hospital, June 30th and July 1st ; and a course in ophthal- 
mology at the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, July 
2nd to July 7th. 

At the meeting of the National Smoke Abatement 
Society, held in Caxton Hall, Westminster, on June 8th, 
Dr. H. A. Des Vceux said that it was in this hall. that he 
bad originally put forward his idea of a campaign for the 
prevention of the smoke nuisance. The various papers 
read at the meeting were concerned chiefly with the 
control of domestic smoke by the use of smokeless fuels 
and gas coke in the open-grate fire. Among those present 
were tfie two representatives of the British Medical 
Association — Mr. Bishop Harman and Dr. Clark Trotter, 
The Royal Sanitary Institute (90, Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W.) announces that the health exhibition to be 
held in connexion with the forty-fifth congress of the 
institute will be accommodated in the Colston Hall, 
Bristol, from July 9th to 14th. 

The fourth conference of the International Association 
of Preventive Paediatrics (medical section of the Save the 
Children International Union) will he held this year at 
Lyons on September 27th and 2Sth. The subjects to be 
discussed and the names of the rapporteurs are: 
(1) “ Prophylaxis of Malaria in Children " — Professors 
Cacace (Naples) and Gillot (Algiers)) with whom will be 
associated Dr. Larrouy (a British rapporteur will be 
named later) ; (2)“' Prophylaxis of Rickets and Convul- 
sions ” — Professors Adam (Dantzig) and iMonrad (Copen- 
hagen). Those who desire to be present at the conference, 
as well as to take part in the discussions following on the 
reports, are requested to communicate with the secretary 
ol the I.A.P.P., 15, Rue Levrier, Geneva, Switzerland. 

A congress of the International Society of Geographical 
Pathology (which was founded in 1927 by Askanazy, 
supported by Aschoff) null be held at Utrecht from July 
2fith to 28th. The subjects for discussion are cir- 
rhosis of the liver, arteriosclerosis, and the organization 
of the society. 

The fourth congress of the International Office cf 
Documentation for Military Medicine will be held at 
Luge from June 2Sth to 30th, when the following subjects 
will be discussed: medical aspects of aviation, organiza- 
tion of the sanitary service at the base, critical studv of 
the international registration of wounds and diseases in 
the war of movement, immunization against infection of 
wounds, disimpregnation of the linen and clothing of the 
gassed, bacteriological warfare, processes of disintoxication, 
and interchange of sanitary formations during a campaign. 
Further information can be obtained from the director' of 
tile International Office, Lieut.-Colonel Vonckcn, Hopital 
Militaire, Liege. 

Tile seventh congress of the French Paediatric Associa- 
tion will be held in Paris from July Pth to 11th under the 
presidency of Professor Ombredanne. when the following 
subjects will be discussed : pathology of Meckel's diver- 
ticulum ; the inlliience of climatological and meteoro- 
logical conditions ; ar.d tuberculous filterable viruses in 
infantile pathology. 

The issue of the Scku-eizerisckr intdizintsrfre Beef: ri:. 
schrsft for May 12th is dedicated to Professor jr. R Nager. 
who founded the university oto-rhino-larvncologica! clinic 
at Zurich in 1909. 

The issue of Puns Medical inr Jane 2nd is devoted to 
infectious diseases. 


The Institute of Medical Psychology (the ” 
Clinic 1, Mnlrt I i.ncz, M.C.1, has received an a 
donation of £800 " to start research work cn th 


Tavistock 
ncnvmous 
e remedial 


treatment of children who suffer nervous troubles os an 
after-effect of assault.” Investigation of this particular 
problem will be begun immediately. 

The centenary of the Royal Society of Medicine of 
Ghent was celebrated on May 27th anil 2S:h, under the 
presidency of the gvnaecolcgist Dr. van Cauwenberghe. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland has appointed 
Dr. \V. N. J. Chapman to be a Deputy Commissioner cf 
the General Board of Control for Scotland in the room of 
Dr. H. F. Watson, resigned. . 

Dr. Fanny Halpem, assistant in psychiatry at the 
Vienna University, has been appointed professor of 
psychiatry tit Shanghai University. 

Professors Danielopolu of Bucarest and Bensis cf Athens 
have been elected foreign corresponding members of the 
Academie de Medecine. 

Professor Egon Pribram of Frankfurt has been elected 
a corresponding member of the Paris Society' of Surgery. 

The following appointments have recently been made 
in the German faculties of medicine: Dr. Heinrich Eymer 
of Heidelberg, professor of obstetrics and gynaecology 
at Munich in succession to Professor A. Duderlein, Dr. 
Helmuth Bohnenkamp of Giessen, professor of internal 
medicine at Freiburg i.B., and Dr. Martin Schubert of 
Nanburg, professor of dermatology- at Frankfurt. 

The Italian Centra! Institute of Statistics, in the last 
census of April 21st, 1931, reported that the number of 
Italian citizens over 90 years of age was 10,522, of whom 
4 ,'420 were males and 6,102 females. 

The number of cases of small-pox notified weekly in 
the United States has shown no appreciable change since 
the beginning of the year, the, average number being 150. 
The disease is of the mild type, and no fatal cases have 
occurred. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 

to The EDITOR, British Metlksl Journal, BA! .A. Home. Tstbtodc 
Stuart, W.C. 3 . 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS forwarded lor publication 
are undenrtood to be offered to the British Medical Jourrul alcme 
unless the contrary be slated. Corresponds nts who mah notice to 
bo taken of their communications should authenticate them, with 
their names, not necessarily for pa Id: cation. 

Authors deslnr.u REPRINTS cf their articles published ir. the BrtfiiH 
M edrccil Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary* 
and Business Manager, lir.tish Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.J, cn cl prrxds Author? cver-seaa 

should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs arc 
not sent abroad. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders U-r copies of the foitrrsl. should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary ar.d Business Mann err. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER cf the British M-iical Association 
and the Bntah .1 Icdi.sl }v::rr.M T ELSTON 2111 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES arc: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOCBXAL Aiiclr-y 
H ester/, /. LcxJjk. 


rA dvemsement?, etc.). Anutlji? HVsVrr f Lrt-dc~ 
MEDICAL SCCUETAKV, Mcd-'err* West^ri C^l^. 

The address of c2-.e Zn-h Office cf the British M*d cal v«r.— ' 
IS. Kil,Lw 5-.r«t. B.bkz B.,*., b,lZ ~ Sf 

rheme : CdroO Dub.tr.i, ar.d cf the Scutti-h < ‘.h-e 7 ■ 

Gardens Edinburgh {trier;. -a ms ; Asscciste. lid; nil? cl 
2i3il Eciml—hU ** 
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r ? Bed-sore 

Dr. L. G. Millar Page, assistant medical officer, Hellesdon 
Mental Hospital, Norwich, writes: 1 am not an expert, 
surgeon, but experience leads me to the opinion that the 
. condition described by Dr. R. Stevenson Doig (June 2nd, 
p. 1015) is a chronic bed-sore. From Pye’s Surgical Handi- 
craft (1924, p. 283) some idea of a bed-sore. can be obtained. 
According to Russell Howard's Practice of Surgery, 
" bed-sores are a special form of gangrene due to pressure." 
But why should Dr. R. Stevenson Doig ask the opinion of 
some expert surgeon, when it is well known how infrequently 
the condition of bed-sore is observed in surgical cases? 
Why should not the observer of similar cases to that which 
he described be the person to give the desired opinion? 
To those who are unfortunate endugh to have to deal 
frequently with such lesions there can be no doubt that the 
condition is chronic bed-sore — possibly for want of- a better 
name. * - , 

Persistent Epistaxis 

Mr. A. Tumarki.v (Liverpool) writes: With reference- to 'the 
inquiry by “ W. D. C." (June 2nd, p. 1015) 1 would refer 
him to a short note of mine in the British Medical Journal 
(March 31st, p. 583). It is, of course, difficult to give definite 
advice, as^ he does not specify the origin of the bleeding.' 
Assum.ng that he is unable to discover any vessels in the' 
floor of the vestibule, I would advise him to attempt to 
destroy descending branches, using the cautery which I 
have devised for this special purpose. The other alter- 
native is radium, but this is a liue of treatment which 
should not be undertaken lightly. . 

' Income Tax 

Rebate 

'* W. J.** had an income for 1933-4 as follows: Taxed 
dividends, £519; untaxed* interest, £199 — total, £718, and 
a dwelling-house assessed at £56. He is married, has one 
child over 16, who is being educated at a university. 

* # * Assuming that. tax is not paid on the property assess- 
ment of £56, the position is as follows: 


Untaxed income (£199 4- £56) 
■'Personal allowance clue ... 
Child 


£150 

50 


£255 


Tax due, at 2s. Gd. on £55 = £6 17s, 6d. 


£200 

£55 


But he should have £175 of his income taxed at 2s. 6d.,. 
so a rebate is due to him of £175 - £55 = £120 at 2s. 6d. 

^ — that is, £15. On balance, therefore, there is due to him 
£15 - £6 17s. 6d. = £8 2s. 6d. If tax was paid at 5s. in 
the £ on the £56 property assessment, he will be entitled 
to a further repayment of £56 at 5s. = £14. 

Allowance for Car Replacement 

* W. M. H." bought a car five years ago for £500. He has 
now sold it for £50 and bought another car for £215, and 
desires to claim as a deduction the out-of-pocket expendi- 
ture — that is £215 — £50 = £165. He has been allowed 
annual depreciation on the old car. 

%* The claim is inadmissible, because " cost of replace- 
ment " is an alternative to the annual depreciation allow- 
ance. The only additional claim he can make is the 
obsolescence claim for the excess of the written-down value 
over the amount realized for the sale of the car. If 
" W. M. H." has had five years' depreciation allowance 
at 20 per cent, the value will have been written down 
from £500 to about £150, in which case he can claim 
£150 — £50 = £100. That will leave him in the position 
of having had an allowance for the total net capital cost j 
of his former car — that is, £500 — £50 = £450. 

Proportion of Rent , Rates, etc.. Deductible 
' L. S. G." inquires what proportion of rent (or of the 
Schedule A assessment), rates, gas, etc., should be allowed, 
as, for instance, where two rooms out of eleven are used 
practically entirely for the professional work. 

%* No definite rule can be laid down — so much depends 
on circumstances — but one or two general considerations 
should be remembered. (1) A ratio based an the number 


of rooms is unfair to the practitioner, as downstair rooms 
have a -higher rental value than those upstairs. (2) The 
garage is. almost entirely a professional element. (3) The 
fact that a better house is occupied than would be necessary 
but for the desirability of social status is too indirect to, 
assist much. (4) The bedroom and’ other occupation benefit 
by the professional maid comes into the question. A useful 
line of comparison is ’sometimes. What private accommoda- 
tion is obtained for the balance of the -rent, etc.,' alter 
excluding the sum claimed as professional ? -Lighting, heat- 
ing, repairs, etc., are best dealt with hot as a proportion 
of the whole, but as a specific estimate of what is the 
probable 'professional cost. 1 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


, Acknowledging Replies to Advertisements 

“ Nemo/'.* writes : One would have thought that it would be 
unnecessary to remind medical men advertising - their prac- 
tices or partnerships for disposal that it is only elementary 
courtesy to acknowledge replies reaching them, but appar- 
■ ently this is not the case. The rather trying time of iook- 
- jng for a suitable ' practice is not made easier by irritating 
and expensive delays that the use, of a penny postcard 
would obviate. 

- ’ . Medical Reunion in Vienna 

Dr. S. Mayer (Austrian Federal Railways, 31, Lower Regent 
Street, S.W.l) writes: A committee of Viennese physicians 
are making arrangements for a kind of “ Old students’ 
reunion in Vienna," to take place from July 9th to 15th. 

I understand that although the idea of doctors who have 
trained in # the Austrian capital getting together, meeting 
their former teachers, and discussing their various experi- 
ences was the main inspiration of the proposed gathering, 
other doctors who have trained- elsewhere will be none the 
less welcome. The Austrian Tourist Office in Vienna is 
taking a special interest in the arrangements of the com- 
mittee, and is -using its influence to obtain special -travel 
and accommodation rates for ' doctors and their families* 
who propose attending. In addition to the more scientific 
meetings and* discussions, visits to hospitals and health 
centres, etc., ail attractive social programme has been 
drawn up. 

Medical Golf . - 

There were over 120 competitors for the Manchester and 
District Medical - Golfers’ Association annual competition on 
the Stockport Links at Torkington on June 6th. Play was 
over eighteen holes, and the conditions weie ideal. The 
challenge cup, which is competed for .by medal play, was 
won by Dr. A. Burns of Openshaw, with a net score of 69. 
Dr. Burns also won-, the Walter Gold Medal for the best 
gross score of 72. The Walter Silver Medal, which is 
• awarded for the best gross score from a handicap* of ten 
or over,- was won by Dr. Garnett Wright of Manchester. 
Dr. T. Law of Royton and Dr. A. Thomas of- Lonphd't 
tied for the„captain’s second prize, with a net score of 70. 

The Medical Golfing Society held its summer meeting at 
Walton Heath on June 7th, -when the company. 'ms again 
entertained by Lord Riddell, whose hospitality was warmly 
appreciated. The weather 1 was fine, and a inost enjoyabe 
day was spent by over one hundred competitors. i oe 
various competitions resulted as follows; . Lancet cup 
(scratch): E. Harper (all square). Henry 'Morns oup 
(handicap): Sir Milsom Rees (6 up). Veterans’ Cup* ~ # 
Milsom Rees. Class I: First prize, A. Galletly (2 urn , 
best last 9, Sir Kenneth Goadby (2 up), after a tie \\ ■ 

A. I. Hunter, Class II: ‘First prize, J. Hamson (3 urn. 
after a tie with J. E. M. Wigley ; best last 9, D* , » 
up). 'Foursomes: First — Drs. Seward .and. n 
Clark (1 up), 

Davis. 


Clark (3 up), roursomes: rirsi — j^as. p 

after a tie with Drs. Broster and L. 


Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical 

and of vacant resident and other appointments at r ^ 
will be found at pages 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 4 i# ^ 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisem pa<fes 
partnerships, assistantships, and locum tenancies - p 
48 and 49. dvertfe*' 

A short summary of vacant .posts notified in the a ' 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 
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— the subject of my- M.D. thesis in 1887 — which led to 
the conclusion, on experimental grounds, that death from 
tuberculosis is essentially referable to intoxication, which 
affects the circulation by way of the neuro-muscular 
system. 

And here let me say that the existence of a well- 
equipped laboratory in close relation with ^tuberculosis 
clinical material is a primary need if valuable oppor- 
tunities for the advance of knowledge are not to be lost. 
Further, there is much to be said for the establisliment 
— at least in relation to every teaching centre— ^of an 
institution on the lines of Southfield, Edinburgh— that 
is a sanatorium-colony,, where cases of- tuberculosis at 
all stages and at all ages, from infancy to advanced life, 
can be under observation side by. side. Only thus can 
the natural history of the infection be thoroughly 
appreciated. 

.As a learned physician and biologist of the first centuiy 
A.D., Dioscorides, has said: "Any one who wishes to be 
a skilful herbalist must observe each plant .at every 
stage of its growth. and in various localities." - 


Notification 

The facts obtained within three j-ears concerning the 
distribution of tuberculosis in the city and the study of 
environmental conditions impelled me in an address in 
1890 to press strongly for the compulsory notification 
of pulmonary tuberculosis : 

"■ Were, it adopted we should soon have most valuable 
confirmation — or let us suppose the opposite, although I do 
not think this latter- likely — of the statements which have 
been made regarding the communicability of consumption 
.and the .tendency to 'its occurrence in certain houses and 
districts. Edinburgh will make a big move, and a move, I 
make bold to sav, which will be speedily followed by many, 
if her medical officer of health will stimulate the authorities 
to this further development." 

The immediate result was curious. Meeting the medical 
officer of -health coming down the Mound two days 
afterwards, he remarked: ’" Don’t. throw yourself against 
a stone wall.” And eighteen years later, the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Local Government Board of 
England, in his volume on The Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis (1908), concluded that " it would be inexpedient, 
unwise, and of relatively little use to advise the general 
adoption of compulsory notification of phthisis. Public 
opinion is not. ripe for this step, and such notification 
would remain to a large extent a dead letter. ’’ The 
" inexpedient, unwise, and relatively useless ” procedure 
became the law. of the land in 1912. Notification has 
developed without serious hitch, and, notwithstanding 
imperfections of personnel and machinery, has played 
an important part in _the control - and eradication of 
tuberculosis. 

Tuberculin 


It was during the meeting of the International Congress 
of Medicine in Berlin, in the summer of 1S90, that I first 
heard whispers that Robert Koch was ah out -to add to his 
earlier laurels by the discovery of a cure for tuberculosis. 
The actual announcement of tuberculin followed in Decem- 
ber of that year. X recall, vividly, the hurried race from 
Edinburgh to Berlin during the winter session, and the 
warmth of excitement which contrasted amazingly with 
the iev coldness of Berlin at that season. Tuberculous 

patients mostly in advanced stages— and doctors alike, 

who had flocked to the capital, were elated with high 
hopes The medical world of Berlin itself was ranged 
in two camps, that of Koch with flying banners, and the 
other conservative, swayed by attachment to the older 
conception of the disease. Yet, curiously enough it was 
Professor Virchow himself— great protagonist of the older 
g roll p who generously introduced me to Professor Koch, 


who in turn gave me a small flash of tuberculin for use 
"primarily in the interest of the Victoria Consumption 
Dispensary.” 

You are all more or less familiar with the " ups and 
downs J * of the controversy which raged for long regard- - 
' ing tuberculin in .the realm of -therapeutics. . As one who, • 
ever, since the announcement- in 1890, has retained 'un- 
faltering belief in the greatness of the discovery-— second 
only to that- of the tubercle bacillus itself — I crave you 
will bear with me when I emphasize, in a few words, its 
far-reaching significance in relation to our knowledge of 
tuberculosis. I shall confine myself to two -broad- con- 
siderations. 

Tuberculin and the Epidemiological Conception of 
Tuberculosis 

From the epidemiological side the knowledge obtained' ' 
by means of tuberculin has revolutionized .our entire out- 
look on tuberculosis. That seems a strong statement. If 
it not a whit too strong. The ' application of tuberculin 
throughout the countries of the world has burst the con- 
ception of tuberculosis as a disease — admittedly infective 
— occurring in certain individuals, especially at certain 
age periods, and more, prevalent in certain climates. 

It has demonstrated the universality of infection, sooner 
or later, under ordinary conditions, in civilized -lands. It 
'has demonstrated that, for the most part, the infection is 
contracted early in life, and it has shown that the influence* . 
of that infection — for better or for worse— is 'maintained 
throughout the life of the individual. It has convincingly 
proved that neither latitude nor climatic conditions, as 
such, seriously alter liability to infection and the con- 
sequences "of infection. It has shown us that these are 
dependent, on the one hand, on the presence of infected : 
persons or cattle in the community, and, on* the other, 

' on environmental conditions of varying kinds, which may 
favour or antagonize the effect of infection in the given 
individual. 

Tuberculin and Diagnosis 

The diagnosis of the disease in the individual has, 
through tuberculin, been placed on an entirely different 
plane from that previously possible. Observations in the 
experimental animal and in cattle, as in the human sub- . 
ject, have shown that the fact of infection may be deter- 
mined within a very short period of the date of infection. 
The value of this in relation to experimental work is of 
first-class importance. For the farmer the tuberculin 
reaction is the basal fact on which rests the possibility 
of establishing a tubercle-free herd. It is indeed funda- 
mental to the eradication of tuberculosis from the bovine 
population, an attainment pre-eminently desirable from- 
the agricultural, not less than from the medical, point 
of view. 

With these facts in mind it seems extraordinary that, 
in spite of strong and repeated advocacy of the application 
of tuberculin to the human subject, the efficacy of the 
proposal has been so little appreciated. We know that 
tuberculosis is likely to occur sooner or Inter m all family 
groups. We have in our hands a means of determining 
exactly — that is, within a few weeks — the date when in- 
fection is contracted. This knowledge is pregnant with 
meaning for the future of each individual ; it makes 
possible the interpretation of events, the significance of 
which would otherwise be missed. The means by which 
the information is obtained is simple, free from pain, and 
free from risk of any kind. 

My plea has long been that this test — confirmatory or 
otherwise of 'an event of such importance — should be 
carried out in routine fashion by every family practi- 
tioner at successive intervals from the period of infancy 
onwards. The chief value of the test lies in the determina- 
tion of the approximate moment of infection. To wait 
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for the application of the test until some doubtful issue 
presents itself, or until school age, is to wait too long 
and to lose most of the advantage. From the moment 
that a positive reaction has first been given both doctor 
and parent are placed in possession of an invaluable ke\ 
to the meaning of further events in the child’s life. From 
countless observations I am convinced that, if the hey be 
understood and applied properly, it is possible thereby 
to anticipate and exclude the graver consequences of the 
initial infection. I confidently look forward to the time 
when such procedure will form part of the ordinary pre- 
ventive practice of the family practitioner. Recognition 
of the possible effects of tuberculization, and the timely 
adoption of methods of detuberculization, would mean 
the gradual disappearance of the grosser forms of tubercu- 
lous disease — both skeletal and visceral. 

Turn again, for a moment, to the immediately thera- 
peutic side. This was the central point round which the 
more material expectations revolved when tuberculin was 
first announced. In 1S90 clinicians and pathologists were 
chiefly concerned with pronounced changes in tissue and 
function. The debacle which followed was chiefly due to 
exaggerated hopes. It seems almost incredible to recall the 
aspect of patients who, in late stages of disease, flocked 
to the tuberculin flask as to a sacred pool of healing. The 
diseased lung, frequently disorganized beyond recall, was 
to be reintegrated as by magic and the flickering life of 
the intoxicated body refreshed and stabilized at command. 
The unscientific attitude met its nemesis in the post- 
mortem room. Professor Virchow said to me he had 
never seen such grossly congested organs in all his patho- 
logical experience. 

The effective value of tuberculin had not yet emerged 
-—although in justice to Koch it should be recalled that, 
from the first, he spoke of its application to early cases. 
Time was required for the realization that the value of 
tuberculin lies essentially in its power of early detection, 
and that its properties are exercised especially in the way 
of limitation and prevention of spread. 

Looking through the records of the continuous use of 
tuberculin during more than forty years, in hospital and 
private practice, I remain deeply impressed by the mass 
of evidence pointing to its therapeutic efficacy. It will 
suffice to recall that I have seen tuberculous disease in 
almost every part of the body yield remarkably during 
the continued use of tuberculin. By way of examples 
may be cited tuberculous ulceration ol the epiglottis (on 
account of which tracheotomy had been performed) ; 
tuberculous infiltration of the ventricular band, obstruct- 
ing respiration to such an extent that thyroidectomy had 
been recommended ; renal tuberculosis with involvement 
of ureter and bladder ; large tuberculous masses in the 
abdomen ; and glandular tuberculosis (in some cases with 
alarming pressure symptoms), for which extensive opera- 
tion had been repeatedly undertaken. Many such cases 
have reported themselves from time to time without any 
sign of retrogression. 

Examination of Contacts 

One of the earliest developments in connexion with 
the tuberculosis dispensary was the systematic examina- 
tion of family groups, or. as it was called in early days, 
the " march past " of flic contacts. The " march past. -- 
as we baptised it for rhetorical purposes, was anvthing 
but a formal affair It took time and involved careful 
discrimination on physical evidence — all this before the 
introduction of tuberculin tests. It was tlie careful 
systematic examination of these family groups which 
ha! me to lay especial stress on thorough examination of 
the lymphatic system at every available point, and 
enforced the significance of minor degrees of glandular 
enlargement. 


It was especially interesting to observe the support 
obtained by the tuberculin test for views regarding the 
wide dissemination of tubercle among children which 
had been formed by me in pre-tuberculin days by appl.ca- 
tion of the older physical methods. Resting on earlier 
methods one had made the statement (vide The Anti- 
Tuberculosis Programme: Co-ordination ' of Preventive 
Measures, Washington, 190S) that 30 per cent, of school 
children (unselected) presented stigmata of tuberculosis. 
These figures, when reported, were made light of by 
some authorities. When tuberculin came along, its 
application in routine fashion among children went to 
show that the percentage reported as tuberculous on the 
older line of evidence was much within the mark. The 
systematic examination of contacts with the aid of 
tuberculin is one of tlie most vital parts of the work 
of the tuberculosis dispensary, and will continue to be 
so until such time as it becomes the duty of the family 
doctor to make, the routine tuberculin tests at the 
successive intervals of which I have just spoken. 

Mode of Entrance: Misleading Conceptions 
The extended observations it has been possible to make 
during so many years — clinical, pathological, and experi- 
mental — have growingly ripened my belief that the view 
usually held regarding the contraction of tuberculosis 
by the entrance of bacilli through the respiratory tract, 
with resulting primary focus in the lung, is narrow and 
misleading. Repeated experimental observations have 
convinced me that tubercle bacilli can pass into the body 
by a variety of channels, and that, while the passage of 
tubercle bacilli through the skin is commonly associated 
with induration at the point of inoculation, the passage 
of bacilli may occur through mucous membrane at almost 
any point, leaving little register of disturbance at the 
point of entrance. 

All these observations go to emphasize the views I 
have taught for many years, and which I developed in 
the introductory address given to this society at its 
first meeting in. November, 1921. In that address I 
summarized the conclusions previously formed by me 
as to the stages of infection in tuberculosis, and to these 
I adhere to-day : 

" While, if entrance occurs through the skin. the event 
is commonly registered by a definite sore, an obvious lesion 
is seldom traceable when inoculation lias been effected by 
way of the mucous membrane, as may be tlie case at any 
point in the alimentary tract from the lips to the anal orif:ce. 
or in the respiratory tract from the nostril to the ultimate 
alveolus. 

" The absence of local lesion is likely when infection 
occurs, as it oftenest does, during the tender period of 
developing childhood. At that date the mucous surfaces 
arc rapidly absorbent and succulent, and the entrance of the 
tubercle bacilli may leave little, if any. trace. Theoretically, 
especially at that age, the possibility of entrance at any 
point of the mucous surface must be admitted, but the 
greater vulnerability of certain points, notably the tonsillar 
region, including the posterior nares and fauces, will lie kept 
in view.** 

Since the date of the first meeting of the society I have 
repeated a number of observations on slight!'.’ varied 
lines. They all lead to the same conclusion, that, bv 
whatever channel the tubercle bacillus' obtains access to 
the body, whether through the skin or mucous membrane, 
its further passage throughout the svstern i-- effected for 
the most part by lymphatic spread.’ Tins is the case in 
the infant and young child, as it is the c.a— in the calf 
and other animals. In both instances I am s-iti-ned 
that the tubercle bacilli are not, for the most mart, 
swallow.-d or inhah-d fas is usuallv believed), but are 
introduced by mere imm-diate passage through the buccal 
or nasopharyngeal mucous membrane from th- ccut-rs 
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of these cavities, to which bacilli have obtained entrance 
in the course of fondling, feeding, etc. The commonly 
accepted division of the channels of infection into respira- 
tory and alimentary is, in my judgement, arbitrary, and 
untenable in view of the facts. That infection' can be 
effected in the experimental animal by either route there 
is no manner of doubt. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the conditions under which spontaneous infec- 
tion is effected differ widely from the methods of the 
experimental laboratory. 

Undue Dominance of the Lung in the Problem of 
Tuberculosis 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the tuberculous lung has 
been a chief obstacle to the development of a scientific 
conception of the natural history of tuberculosis. Prom 
earliest times the attention of the physician — as also of 
the .man in the street- — was directed towards th/ classic 
picture of the consumptive patient gravely ill or dying 
from disease which was apparently centred in the lung. 

‘ ' Phthisis ’ ' was regarded as essentially a disease of- the 

lung. 

In the circumstances it was. most natural for the patho- 
logist, like the- clinician, to direct his attention to the 
lung as the chief subject of investigation. Generation 
after generation has approached research - from the -same 
angle. Observers have differed only at successive periods- 
in their interpretation of the morbid appearances. The 
dominating position accorded to the lung has ■ obscured 
-the truth. The- clinician has seldom got away from the 
lung as the central, feature for study, and care. Tuber- 
culous manifestations elsewhere have been regarded as 
complications, of what was conceived to be the primary 
or essential lesion. Face to face with appearances which 
implied, or might imply, tuberculosis in other parts of 
the body, he has continued to turn to the lung for 
corroboration or otherwise of the diagnosis. And at the 
post-mortem table there has been much the same outlook. 

This faultv attitude has been strongly impressed on me 
as a phvsician by the frequently recurring reference from 
colleagues in special departments regarding obscure con- 
ditions of ill-health, or less, common appearances in par- 
ticular organs, as to whether the lungs showed evidence 
of primary disease. This outlook has continued through- 
out successive decades in my experience, and is still 
largely prevalent. It is a grave -misconception of the 

order of events. ' - , ,. 

The misconception has not only coloured observations 
at the bedside and in the post-mortem room: even the 
experimental pathologist has been influenced unduly by 
the older line of thought. It was assumed that the 
diseased lung became infected by the direct entrance 
. of the bacilli through the respiratory .passages Attempts 
to reproduce the disease were arranged on these lines , 
I did a good deal of that sort of thing in the early days. 

. With the quantities of bacilli used for -experiment it was 
speedily found, as might have been expected that pul- 
monary tuberculosis could be produced in this fashion. 
On the other hand, it was speedily shown that when 
tubercle "bacilli were introduced in quantity into the 
gastr6-intcstin.nl tract, tuberculous infection was likewise 
readilv induced— some observers regarding it as the readier 
avenue. Thus arose the opposing doctrine of respiration 
versus ingestion. Nor has the difference between the 

' two schools been adjusted. : , , 

Again, the assumption that infection is effected for th 
most nart bv wav of the respiratory passages led to the 
vexed Question of ” dust ” t**r» " droplets.” Here, too. 
confusion of issues occurred, and the very natural con- 
dusion resulted that either means was possible provrded 
that riie dust or droplet contained the essential tuberde 
bacillus. 


Lessons of Comparative Pathology 

. The sequence of events in the human subject is not 
dissimilar to that in cattle. Involvement of the -lung is,' 
for the most part, a late visceral manifestation of an 
infection contracted very simply at a much earlier date. 
The prevailing habit of separating - between pulmonary 
tuberculosis and non-pulmonary, which at one time may 
have served some purpose, -is unscientific and misleading. 
No less so is the curious habit - adopted by many of 
speaking of "surgical” -tuberculosis as opposed to 
“ medical.” . • ' ’ 

Similarly fallacious is the attempt to associate certain 
manifestations of tuberculosis too precisely with one or 
other type of bacillus. Twenty-five years ago, the last 
time I met Robert Koch, he denied most stoutly, and with 
not a little heat, that bovine infection of the human sub- 
ject could result in pulmonary tuberculosis. Involvement 
of the lungs, he maintained, was always referable to in- 
fection by the human type. He regarded the two or 
three isolated statements made up to that date that 
bovine organisms had been recovered from- pulmonary 
tuberculosis in man, as due to inaccurate observation. 
Td-day, thanks especially to the insistent labours of Drs. 
.Stanley Griffith and Munro, we have abundant proof that 
Koch’s dictum was wrong. 

In this connexion the post-mortem appearances in cattle 
at various ages are of particular interest, as is likewise the 
sequence of events in the inoculated animal. I have seen 
a congenitally affected calf, born of a mother whose 
uterus was literally studded with tubercle, presenting on 
the fifth day after birth, as the sole evidence of disease, 
a tuberculous gland at the hilum of the liver and another 
in similar relation to the spleen. We have fed a calf, 
born in a tubercle-free herd, and ascertained by tuberculin 
test at the date of experiment to be non-tuberculous, 
with milk to which an emulsion of tubercle bacillus 
(human) had been added, and in due course the tuberculin 
reaction became positive, and post-mortem examination 
revealed tuberculosis limited to the retropharyngeal 
gland. 

Frequently at the slaughterhouse calves of 2 to 3 
months old are to be seen with the lymphatic system 
literally packed with tubercle, and yet not a trace of 
involvement of lungs or pleura which, in the adult cow, 
constitutes ultimately the characteristic lesion. (For 
abundant opportunities for observation in this sphere 
I have been much indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Arthur Gofton, F.R.C.V.S., chief veterinary inspector at 
Edinburgh.) The lessons of the slaughterhouse are most 
convincing — namely, that, apart from congenital disease, 
which is relatively uncommon, infection in the bovine 
species and in pigs commences in the glands related -to 
the buccal cavity and the pharyngeal region, and this is 
followed by gradual extension throughout the lymphatic 
system. The mediastinal glands of the young bovine, 
which by reason of their size are much more easily 
studied than those in the human subject, may frequently 
be found grossly involved by tubercle, while hardly a 
trace is to be found in the lung. 

The sequence of events in bovine tuberculosis is of 
particular interest. Prior to the recognition that tuber- 
culosis in cattle was due to Koch’s bacillus, emphasis 
was chiefly laid, and, indeed, is still laid by clinical 
veterinary' officers, on the characteristic involvement ol 
lungs and pleura. Yet the collective facts of that jealously 
guarded post-mortem theatre, the slaughterhouse, afford 
convincing evidence that involvement of the lung and 
pleura is actually one of the later results of tuberculous 
infection: Pulmonary tuberculosis is to be expected, i.i 
the tuberculous cow, but it is relatively uncommon in the 
young calf. 
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I have no wish to press the facts of comparative patho- 
logy beyond the legitimate limit. They should not, how- 
ever, be lightly discounted. They should be kept well 
in view in interpreting the facts of human pathology. 

Better Perspective 

I am, of course, well aware that the majority of opinion, 
pathological and clinical, favours — almost takes for 
granted — the view that human infection occurs generally 
by way of the respiratory passages, and that the primary 
focus of disease is to be expected, and is generally to be 
found, within the lung. I have followed with clpse 
interest the observations of distinguished workers in this 
part of the field, among whom members of this society 
hold an honoured place. 

None the less, in this moment of recollection and 
survey, it seems right to make it clear that, starting 
both on the clinical and on the pathological side with the 
belief that in the great majority' of cases the lung was the 
seat of primary infection, I have been constrained by an 
overpowering weight of evidence in my own experience 
— clinical, pathological, and experimental — to relegate the 
lung, from this point of view, to a secondary’ place. 
From what I have said regarding the undue dominance of 
the lung in current thought regarding tuberculosis it 
must not be supposed that I make light of the pre- 
ponderating place properly accorded to pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in the sphere of practical medicine. It is all the 
other way. As things now stand, pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, which commonly occupies the final act in the 
tragedy begun by the silent entrance of the bacillus into 
the human body, demands still the utmost attention. So 
long as the entrance of the bacillus remains unwatched 
and unnoticed, and its progress remains unchecked, so 
long will the story of disaster tend to develop and 
pulmonary’ disease continue to be frequent. 

The resources of medicine have, however, shown that 
the invading organism may be checkmated at many points 
before the last act is reached ; and to effect this is the 
chief aim of the preventive measures which are embodied 
in the tuberculosis scheme of this country. And Irappily, 
even when the curtain seems raised for the last act. many 
variations have now been introduced into the old-world 
story. Pulmonary tuberculosis has been largely robbed 
of its more ominous features by early diagnosis, by the 
adoption of the physiological measures of the sanatorium, 
and by methods of frontal attack winch arc now possible 
by the combination of surgery with medicine. Thanks 
to modem technique, " defeatism " has disappeared and 
disaster is daily averted. 

It is long since I satisfied myself, from innumerable 
observations, that infection in the child is effected, for 
the most part, neither by respiration nor by ingestion, 
as generally understood, but by more immediate recurring 
contact between the child and the infected individual, as 
in fondling, kissing, feeding, etc., and, likewise, of course 
— as most convincingly demonstrated bv John Fraser, 
Mitchell, and others — through less direct contact with tlic 
cow bv means of infected milk. Introduced from which- 
ever source, the bacilli entering the mouth or nose tend 
to linger about the gums (teeth), and especially alxmt 
the faucial and nasopharyngeal regions, from which thev 
nuv pi-s through the mucous membrane without very 
obvious disturbance, and thence roach the lymphatic circu- 
lation : while m Other cases the bacilli mav pass lowtr 
down ill tl’.e gastro intestinal tract in swallowing tul'erc!-- 
coutaimng milk Sometimes, dualities., t ntrancc m-.v 
occur through the respiratory passages, but. on many 
grounds. I believe the latter to lx- relativ.lv infrequent. 

Th<’ first evidence that infection has been contracted ! 
mav lv found mi's’, frequently in enlargement of on- or ! 
more. Often several, glands in the neighbour!!, wl of the j 


point of entrance, especially cervical glands. The enlarge- 
ment is, as a rule, slight, and discoverable only by careful 
palpation along the likely lymphatic lines (not usually 
the obvious swelling, discovered by the observant mother, 
or the gross disturbance which commonly leads to a visit 
to the surgeon). The lymphatic involvement I have in 
view is of finer character, progressing insidiously from 
point to point. The search for this forms the first line 
of investigation in the case of a young child. By the 
time this glandular involvement is determinable the 
tuberculin reaction will generally be found positive, 
and the fact' established that the child has been 
“ tuberculized." 

I might cite endless examples from children in illus- 
tration of these significant points. Let me recall to you 
a remarkable illustration from comparative .pathology 
which carries the evidence further than is commonly 
possible in the child. The case, that of a cow, was 
recorded some years ago to the society by Dr. Simpson 
and mvself ( Transactions , 1924-5). The animal, one of 
our tubercle-frce herd, which had always passed the 
tuberculin test, was grazing one day in a certain field 
into which, through carelessness on the 'part of a neigh- 
bouring dairy-keeper, a sick cow, recently under treatment 
for " pneumonia," was allowed to enter. " The dairy- 
keeper's cow’ was discovered there in a dying condition 
the following morning and, immediately after removal, 
died from generalized tuberculosis. These two cows, after 
the invariable manner of their kind, were seen to have 
licked each other by way of greeting. They were in 
contact in the field together nine hours.” Our own cow. 
which on April 24th and on all previous occasions had 
passed a double tuberculin test, was tested some months 
after the incident referred to, on October 24th, and gave 
a very positive reaction. It was slaughtered immediately 
thereafter, and the necropsy showed definite tuberculous 
involvement limited to the retropharyngeal glands. 

Let me resume briefly as follows. Tuberculosis, like 
other infective processes, is of simple origin. There is a 
moment in time when the tubercle bacillus passes the 
protecting barrier — the mucous membrane most com- 
monly. This is followed by a latent period (primary 
incubation) while the bacillus is establishing itself within 
the lymphatic circulation. After an interval, not very 
certainly defined (perhaps three or four weeks) objective 
evidence may be found (clinical or post-mortem) in 
glandular enlargement, isolated or spreading. At this 
stage the process may be, or at least may appear to be, 
arrested . 

Eater, with wider extension throughout the lymphatic 
system, all kinds of incidents may occur — for example, 
extension of infection through propinquity, rupture into 
som.’ passage, sac, or viscus (or there may be local 
exudation), any cf these giving rise to obvious clinical 
effects. Finally, with the passage of Icacilli into th- 
blood stream, whether by the natural channel or more 
abruptly, as by entrance from a caseating focus or in 
the course of surgical operation, the final catastrophe of 
miliary spread is made possible. 

The paints in time at which such incidt nts occur, or 
reactivation of an existing focus takes place, varv end- 
lessly. according to the resistance offered by th- infix tel 
individual. This in turn i< larg-k- govern-.-! bv environ- 
mental conditions (using that t-rm in a wide I’-r-s-). ;,t 
successive age periods, or through arcid-.ntal circum- 
stances such as the adv-nt of other inf-ction.- for 

example, m-asles. whooping-cough, and, it mv !-■. 
through injsiri’-s. The occurrence irregularly cf rru’ctiv..- 
tmn or extensions is usually registrable bv il.nical 
and symptoms. On th- vex-! qm-tion of th- part ~'.av-d 
by the irodi entry of tul-rci- bacilli from with' -jt, tiro - 
wall not allow- me to er.tr r. In r.o suhi*-rt in ro-di-i-- 
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is it more desirable to maintain the biological outlook. 
We must think in terms of decades and generation's. 
Once the tubercle bacillus has obtained-' a , foothold 
whether, as rarely, during intrauterine life or at • some 
subsequent date from infancy onwards, the possibilities 
resulting irom bacillary implantation are manifold, and 
should be kept in view by the thoughtful physician 
without fuss or exaggeration. 

If the influence of the harboured bacillus be frequently 
beneficial, making for immunity against further attack 
from outside, it is to be borne in mind that the bacillus- 
is highly resistant, and may remain dormant for many 
a day, encapsuled perhaps in some out-of-the-way comer, 
still capable of reactivity and reproduction, and, given 
favouring conditions, of spread in all sorts of directions. 
No need for me in a company like the present to dilate on 
those favouring conditions which occur in numerous ways . 
and at numerous stages in conventional human life. These 
occurrences explain much that were otherwise hard to 
-interpret in the life-history of the tuberculous individual 
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and in mortality tables. It is when ‘you have watched in 
countless cases the " ups and downs " in the persistent - 
struggle between the invading " bacillus and the resisting 
forces of the host — strong or weak as these may be from 
time to time — that you begin to, understand the mystery 
of the drama of tuberculous infection, action and re- 
action, and the interlocking of successive events. 

These are a few of’ the reminiscences and musings which 
remain with me from fifty years’ wandering up and down 
in the- wonderful- garden. 'These rambles have occupied 
a large part of my life and have brought both pleasure 
and solace. You have -given me the privilege of recalling 
these happy times aloud. Your kindness in inviting me 
and in listening has enhanced the pleasure of recollection. 

I hope that I have ' not wearied you or unwittingly 
trodden on anyone’s toes, or seemed to make light of - 
the labours of others in the garden. Their friendliness 
and good will have made me happy, and my admiration 
of their successful efforts has been unbounded. 
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Human beings have acquired their parasites from two- 
main sources : from their own simian ancestors and from 
environmental circumstances, the most important of 
which is association with animals. It is not always 
possible -to place any given parasite immediately in its 
own special category — inquiries into the distant origin of 
animals and plants must always contain' an element of 
speculation— but most of them can be catalogued with 
some" degree of accuracy.. To the first category belong 
such parasites as malaria, lilaria, and pinworms, while to 
a borderline group between it and the second category 
belong the hookworms and similar forms,- which have 
very close relations in^domesticated animals, but which, 
acquired in very early days, have norv become exclusively 
human. It is interesting to observe that the human 
Ascaris and N editor are probably undergoing a reverse 
process of evolution, and are becoming parasites of pigs 
as- well as of man. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss parasites which 
even now are being carried to man from animals, especi- 
allv animals to be found in Canada. In parenthesis it may 
be' mentioned that all such forms as occur in animals in 
Britain also occur in Canada. Like the white man in 
North America, they also were immigrants. However, 
this continent provided its own quota, and the forms dis- 
cussed here include a few which are not found in the 
United Kingdom. 

For purposes 'of convenience we may consider these 
parasites in the following groups: (I) those which live as 
adults both in man and in animals ; (II) those which live ; 
as adults in man and as larvae in animals ; and (ni) para- 
sites which live as larvae in man and as adults in animals. 

GROUP I 

The group of parasites living as adults in man and in ( 
animals can be subdivided into two. the first division i 
including forms which are sufficiently f requent in human , 

* An address delivered before a joint mettinK of the Central 
Canada Veterinary Association and the Ottawa Medico-Chirurgicai I 
Society, at Ottawa. April. 193-1. 


beings to be considered as “ normal,” and the second- 
including forms only' rarely found in man, which are 
obviously “ accidental ” parasites. 

• ■ ” Normal ” Parasites 

The broad tapeworm ( Dipliyllobothrium latum) of man 
and carnivores has been known for a long time in Europe, 
where its modern endemic focus is in the Baltic area ; it 
also occurs, however, in Switzerland and Ireland. It was’ 
introduced to the North American continent many years 
ago, and is now located mainly around the Great Lakes 
and other lakes from Ontario to Alberta. A number of 
cases of infection with this parasite have been recorded 
from New York; but the source appears to be pike from" 
the Great Lakes. The incidence of the tapeworm in 
Canada is rapidly increasing, and the fact that it infects 
a variety of wild mammals, such as bear and mink, as 
well as domesticated ones makes control much more 
difficult. 

The eggs of the tapeworm are passed in the faeces into 
water, where in due course they hatch. The larvae are 
swallowed by minute, water fleas ( Diaptomous orsgonensis), 
in which they undergo a certain amount of development : 
this is completed when the first host is swallowed by a 
fish. Quite a number of fresh-water fish can serve in this 
way, but the most important is the pike (ESoX Indus). 
The infective stage is reached in the fish, especially in 
summer, and particularly in medium-sized or smaller ' 
specimens. Infection results, of course, from eating raw 
or improperly cooked fish. This worm is generally asso- 
ciated with a form of anaemia, but the latter is certainly 
not present in all cases, although -there is evidence that 
the worm does cause a small increase in size of the red 
cells. There is a distinct eosinophilia in the early stages 
of the infection ; this reaches its maximum about the time 
of maturation of the worm, after which it rapidly 
diminishes almost to normal. 

The presence of the parasite in Canadian fish is of some 
importance, and every effort should be made at control: 

(1) by keeping summer-caught pike off the market ; (2) by 
cooking or freezing fish for consumption by both man and 
animals ; (3) by discouraging the feeding of raw fish to 
dogs ; and (4) by periodically dosing the latter for tape- 
worms. In the presence of wild reservoir hosts absolute 
control is difficult, but any steps to prevent the pollution 
of lake water with infected faeces should be of assistance 
in reducing the incidence. - - 

The human whipworm, Trichocephalus trichiuris. which 
is quite cosmopolitan, but nowhere very common or 
serious, also occurs in pigs, while the dwarf tapeworm, 
Hymetiolepis nana, which is fairly common in the 
Southern States, is probably identical with the form 
found in rats and mice in Canada. The dog flea occurs 
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frequently on man, and the human flea on the dog, so 
that both of these parasites may also be included in this 
section. The human lice, on the other hand, are peculiar 
to man, and none of the animal forms can find more than 
a very temporary' lodging on him. 

Abnormal Parasites 

- A very large number of parasites of animals have at one 
time or another been recorded in man. Many' of these 
are of purely' academic interest, but a few occur with 
sufficient frequency to enable us to regard the animals as 
" reservoir hosts ” for these parasites. 

The number of species of Paragonimus is still far from 
being settled, although the consensus of opinion is that 
probably all are variants of a single form. However, it 
seems advisable to retain the name P. hellicotti for the 
species of lung-fluke which occurs in North America. 
Here the normal host is the mink, but it is also common 
in the musk-rat, and it has been recorded from pig, dog, 
cat, wild cat, goat, and man. Its distribution in Canada 
is still very' incompletely known, but it seems to be fairly' 
widespread, especially in the east. 

The eggs, coughed up, are swallowed and passed to the 
exterior in the faeces. In about three weeks they hatch, 
and the larva gains admittance to the operculate snail 
Pomatiopsis lapidana. This snail is amphibious, so that 
the eggs on damp ground, as well as in water, have an 
opportunity’ of continuing their ‘life-cycle. From three to 
four thousand cercariae emerge from the snail in about 
three months after infection, but they develop further only 
if they are able to penetrate into the thin chitin between 
the segments of cray'fish ( Cambanis spp.). In the second 
intermediate host they' proceed to the heart region, where 
they become encysted. (In the Asiatic species they are 
often found in the musculature.) These continue to 
develop after encystment, and several weeks may elapse 
before they become infective. 

Infection is by’ eating the crayfish in an uncooked 
condition, when the young flukes penetrate the intestinal 
wall and migrate directly to the lungs. Needless to say’, 
many worms never reach their final habitat, and they are 
occasionally found alive in various other parts of the body.. 

Human beings may act as accidental hosts for the liver- 
flukes of sheep, but this is very’ rare, and there is reason 
to believe that many of the recorded cases, which were 
diagnosed from the presence of eggs in the droppings, were 
not really infected. The eggs are merely contaminations 
of liver eaten as food, and are in course of leaving the 
body. The liver-flukes usually found in man and car- 
nivorous animals belong mostly to the family Opisthcr- 
chidae, and while the only genus commonly seen in 
human beings is Opisthorchis (including Cion orchis) there 
is every- reason to believe that, given the opportunity’, anv 
one of the members of this family could attack human 
beings. All appear to be fish-carried, and in certain parts 
of the Far East and in Northern Asia and Northern 
Europe, where conditions are quite analogous to Northern 
Canada, human infections are very common. The two 
genera so far found in North America are Opisthorchis 
and Parametorchis ; there is increasing evidence that the 
latter is of considerable importance to dogs in the North. 
A heavy infection causes progressive weakness, emaciation. 


it is probably' the commonest human tapeworm seen in 
Great Britain. The intermediate stage is found in fleas 
and dog lice, and these are occasionally swallowed by 
children. It is not a very dangerous parasite, but its 
presence in children indicates that, hygienically, all is 
not as it should be. Children also become infected with 
several species of ascarid worms found in dogs and cats. 
Here, of course, infection is produced by swallowing the 
embryonated egg, and implies opportunities for faecal 
contamination of food or utensils. 

The genus Trichostrongylus includes a number of very 
small parasites related to the hookworms living in the 
alimentary' tract from the stomach to the caecum. They 
have a wide geographical range and live in a great variety 
of mammals. Their main hosts are domestic ruminants 
and, possibly, horses, but there are a number of records 
from man ; probably' these could be greatly' increased if 
examinations were made more frequently. The life-cycle 
is somewhat similar to that of the hookworm, except 
that infection is mainly by ingestion. The eggs resemble 
those of the hookworms, but can be fairly easily dis- 
tinguished. It is doubtful if these parasites do much harm 
to human beings. 

Man is sometimes infected with mange mites fr*m the 
lower animals (particularly Sarcoptes), chiefly from horses, 
cows, and dogs. All the species in this genus are similar 
morphologically, but strains appear to have evolved for 
each species of host, and so human infections are generally 
very amenable to treatment with sulphur dressings. The 
human strain is much more resistant to treatment, 
however. 

GROUP II 

Of the parasites living as adults in man and as larvae 
in animals Taenia solium and Taenia saginata are both 
exclusively human parasites in their adult state. The 
larva of the former, however, is found in pigs (Cystic ere us 
cellulosae), whereas that of the latter occurs in cattle 
(Cysttcercus bouts). Their distribution, therefore, corre- 
sponds with the distribution of these two animals, but 
their frequency depends on whether or not meat products 
are habitually eaten uncooked or only slightly cooked. 
Taenia solium is, accordingly, commoner in Germanic and 
similar communities, whereas Taenia saginata is more often 
seen than Taenia solium in Anglo-Saxon peoples. Both 
occur in Canada, although their distribution is somewhat 
erratic. Osier found Taenia solium in Montreal, and there 
are recent records of its local frequency in the Slav com- 
munities in the west. It is, of course, a rare parasite in 
Great Britain and elsewhere among people of British ex- 
traction — reports to the contrary notwithstanding — because 
of their habit of overcooking pork. Taenia saginata is 
found in Great Britain, and, although we have little in- 
formation of its exact distribution in Canada, it also is 
most frequent in the west ; however, it is quite generally 
distributed elsewhere, although never very common, as 
in Britain. Taenia solium is quite a dangerous human 
parasite, as its larval stage can develop in man as well 
as in pigs ; it does not always choose the musculature, 
but is found subcutaneously or in the central nervous 
system. Quite a number of cases of lunacy are attribu- 
table to it. There is no such danger with Taenia saginata . 


and anaemia, and its significance in an animal which pro- 
vides the sole method of transportation for many months 
of the year can well be understood. 

The members of this family, in addition to the usual 
snail intermediary which all flukes require, have a second 
intermediate host in fish. The cercariae which escape from 
the snail encyst on scales or in the flesh of various species 
of fish, and the definitive host is infected by eating this 
The available evidence suggests that anv fish-eating animal 
may be infected. Man owes his freedom, as a rule, to 
cooking, as heat quickly destroys the evsts. For this 
reason fluke is not common in human beings here but 
it must be admitted that very little search has yet been 
made tor it. Accordingly, the parasites must be con- 
sidered as of potential human, as well as actual veterinary 
importan.e 

. th P' Initum car.mum is an exceedingly prevalent namrite 
in dogs and cats, which also occurs m children : in fact. 


The Trichina Worm 

The most important of the parasites which produce 
trichinosis in man is the trichina worm, or Trichir.cHr 
spiralis. The parasite itself was only recognized in 1S2S, 
when Peacock observed the larvae in London, but it was 
thirty years later before Zenker was able to show its 
connexion with the serious disease with which we no-.v 
associate it ; at one stage it caused more public apnr-- 
hension in Germany than did cholera. For some ten years 
American pork was excluded from Germany on this 
account, and from this the present vert’ efficient 
American system of meat inspection directly resulted. *' 

Canadian as well as British meat ir.srvcttDn ignores : : : ~ 
possibility of trichina infection of pork and no '1 1 1 e - — - I * 
is made to search for it. However, in Europe, elaborate 
measures are taken and large staffs and a-,-™. ,, 

are employed for this purple. The importance r 
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infection depends entirely on the habits of the people. 
Where raw, undercooked, or smoked pork is customarily 
eaten it is a .parasite to be feared, and it is in nations 
with such habits that we encounter it most commonly. 
Where, however, as in Anglo-Saxon countries, it is custom- 
ary to overcook all pork and pork products, the dangers 
are negligible ; this precaution is probably more effective 
than the most perfect system of meat inspection, which, 
after all, may merely lead to a sense of false security. In 
the United States, where a fair proportion of pigs are' in- 
fected, there have beeir about 2,000 human cases reported 
since 1842, although the actual numbers infected but not 
diagnosed must be very much "higher. Most cases are 
traceable to the consumption of raw sausage or ham, 
usually prepared at home or in small establishments. 
Where pork is prepared on a large scale the dilution of 
the worms is generally such as to make infection negligible 
and too small in amount to cause disease. Practically all 
these American cases were confined to people who. had still 
retained their Central or South European hahits, while 
those of British or French origin' were not affected. Quite 
a number of cases have had their origin in the eating of 
bear flesh, and we have found the trichina worm in a 
variety of wild carnivores. It is, of course, essentially 
a parasite of flesh-eating mammals, and in certain parts 
of the United States it is fairly common in dogs and cats. 

Generally, the disease is chronic in the pig ; in fact, 
there may be no symptoms at all and the flesh is un- 
changed macroscopically. It is unnecessary here to discuss 
the course of the disease in man, but it may be of interest 
to draw attention to the frequent diagnosis of typhoid 
fever or " ptomaine ” poisoning in the acute cases, and to 

rheumatism ” in the subacute later stages of trichinosis. 
Like' most parasitic infections, in the earlier stages there 
is observed considerable eosinophilia, which, in this case, 
may reach as high a figure as 40 per cent. Sir William 
Osier was probably the first to draw attention to the 
great diagnostic value of this fact. 

The distribution of the trichina worm in Canada is 
unknown, as it is in Great Britain. Human cases are 
Occasionaliy recorded, but it must be remembered that 
symptoms -are directly proportional to the numbers of 
parasites ingested. Cases with slight infection probably 
show no symptoms at all, are not likely to come to the 
attention of the physician, and still less likely to be 
diagnosed as trichinosis. 

. GROUP III 

All the parasites living as larvae in man and as adults 
in animals are obviously " accidental " forms, although 
some are of very great importance, such as hydatid cyst, 
fluke larvae causing cercarial dermatitis, and hookworm 
and other larvae causing " creeping disease.” 

Hydatid Infections 

Echinococcus granulosus as an adult lives in carnivorous 
animals, the dog being considered the commonest host, 
but wild Canidae are often infected and play no small part 
in its spread ; cats are only infrequently infected. The 
intermediate hosts are legion ; practically any mammal 
mav haTbour the hydatid cyst. Sheep are most often 
infected, but horses," pigs, and wild ruminants, such as 
the moose, are also important hosts. The disease is 
therefore essentially one of pastoral countries. There 
sheep constitute a large reservoir from which dogs are 
continually infected, and the opportunities for human 
infection are thus enormously increased. Although in 
human pathology hydatid is generally studied in the adult, 
it is in youth or even in infancy that the disease is usually 
contracted. Accordingly, in most cases, the cyst of the 
adult is one already old"— a fact which explains the great 
proportion of abnormalities found in human hydatids. 

* It has been considered that drinking-water was the 
commonest source of infection, but echinococcus eggs, like 
most other helminth eggs, do not float in water m the 
state in which thev are usually passed in the faeces. The 
drinking of surface water should not. therefore, cause 
infection Contagion occurs most frequently through con- 
tact with dogs, especially by acquiring dried eggs on the 


hands from a dog’s 'coat contaminated with dried faeces. 
Faecal contamination of foodstuffs, particularly vegetables, 
is also probably a common -source of infection. , 

Cercarial Dermatitis _. . 

The infective stages of a number of trematodes gain 
admission to the host by actually penetrating, the skin. 
The most important of these are the blood-flukes oi 
bilharzia worms. If they penetrate the skin of the correct 
host they continue to develop to maturity ; if, however, 
they happen to -have entered the skin of .an unsuitable- 
host, they die. Unfortunately, whether they are in, the 
correct host- or not, they cause a pronounced reaction at 
the site "of entry, and the name “ cercarial dermatitis ” 
has been given to the resulting lesion. 

There are no human flukes in north temperate climates 
which have such a mode’ of entry, but quite a number of 
wild -birds and mammals are so affected. Their larval 
stages are common in many lakes, both in Canada and in 
.the United States, and closely related forms occur in many 
parts of the British Isles and elsewhere. These minute 
cercariae have consequently become a considerable source 
of annoyance to bathers, and in some localities are so 
bad that fully half the people entering the water become 
affected. Tfie condition starts with a prickly sensation a 
few minutes after exposure to infection, and urticarial 
blotches quickly develop round the site of entry. The 
itching may be intense, and papules or even pustules 
appear. In as little as four or five days .the sores dis- 
appear with simple- treatment, but in. some cases they 
persist from four to seven weeks. The lesions vary to 
some extent with numbers, dirtiness of the water, and 
scratching, as well as individual susceptibility, but the 
history generally makes the origin of the disease obvious. 

Analogous to cercarial dermatitis is the condition called 
“ creeping eruption,” in which a variety of parasites of 
lower animals penetrate the skin of man, and, finding the 
environment unsuitable, move about in or under, the skin. 
Chief among these are immature hookworms of. dogs and 
cats. While a number of these are present in northern' 
latitudes, we have few records of the condition from, 
there. It has- been shown that relatively high tempera- 
tures, sufficient to cause visible perspiration, are' favour- 
able for the disease, and this may account for the fact 
that it is most frequently found in the south. 

CONCLUSION 

Of the parasites commonly found in man in north 
temperate climates only pinworms (possibly ascarids) and 
lice are exclusively human. Practically all the others are ■ 
associated in some way or another with lower animals. 
The broad tapeworm carried by fish is also found in dogs, 
cats, and wild carnivores ; the whipworm occurs in pigs ; 
the two taenias and the trichina worm are conveyed to 
man by pork or beef ; and hydatid cyst is the larval stage 
of a dog tapeworm. All of these, as well as cercarial 
dermatitis, are of considerable public health interest. Of 
potential importance in Canada are the lung-flukes and 
liver-flukes of carnivores, Dipylidium (the common urban 
tapeworm of dogs and cats), and the mange mites. It 
must be remembered, however, that modern parasitology 
is still a very young subject, and as it develops many more 
forms will probably have to he added to this list. Most of 
these parasitic diseases are easily preventable ; in fact, 
the evolution of modern civilization and the activities of 
the sanitarian, the veterinarian, and the cook have already 
done much to reduce their incidence. Many, however, 
arc still with us, and it is important to know not only 
where they occur but how frequently they occur, in order 
that adequate public health measures may be taken. 
Bacterial diseases are coming more and more under con- 
trol, and the education of the public has done much to 
bring this about. Similar steps with regard to the 
animal parasites should have similar results, and there 
are signs that such steps would be not inopportune. 
These are particularly necessary in communities where 
habitations are widely scattered and sanitary sendees, 
so effective in our towns, are still in a rudimentary 
state. 
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~It is a common experience in medical practice that 
specific clinical rarities are seldom encountered singly. 
A striking illustration of this is furnished by the two 
cases to be described, which were admitted into our 
unit of the Glasgow Royal Maternity' and Women’s 
Hospital within a period of twenty-four hours. They 
proved to be examples of that rare variety of gestation 
designated " angular ” pregnane}', which we are inclined 
to think has never received sufficient recognition as a 
definite clinical entity. 

Case I 

A woman, aged 32, pregnant for the sixth time, was 
sent into hospital on November 12th, 1933, as a case of 
ectopic gestation. The fifth pregnancy, in 1929. had ended 
as an abortion at two months. In each of the first four 
deliveries, three of which were instrumental and the fourth 
spontaneous, the noteworthy feature was delay in the third 
stage. With each pregnancy there was complaint of 
increasing weakness. Menstrual periods had been irregular 
as regards both frequency and duration, but the patient was 
quite definite that the last occurred on July 28th. On the 
morning of admission there was a sudden gush of watery 
discharge (suggestive of rupture of the membranes), and 
acute pain developed in the right side of the abdomen. Pain 
thereafter was persistent ; the patient felt cold and shivery, 
but she did not have any vaginal bleeding. 

On admission she appeared to be extremely ill. being cold, 
pale, restless, and complaining of severe abdominal pain, 
mainly right-sided.- There was no distension of the abdomen, 
but a rounded swelling, tender to touch, was present on the 
right side. The lower part of the abdomen was also tender, 
and marked Blumbergism was evident. No dullness was 
detected in the chest, but the respirator}- murmur was harsh 
and accompanied by a few coarse rales. Bimanual examina- 
tion showed that the cervix was closed, and that the size 
of the uterus corresponded to the stage of gravidity suggested 
by the period of amcnorrboca — namely, fifteen weeks ; in 
addition, there appeared to be a cystic swelling to the right 
of the uterus. 

A provisional diagnosis of ectopic pregnancy or oi'ariati 
cyst with torsion of the pedicle was made, and. in view of 
the evidences of peritoneal irritation, immediate laparotomy 
was performed under general anaesthesia No blocd or free 
fluid was found in the abdominal cavity The ovanvs were 
healthy, and the tubes, while somewhat congested, presented 
no abnormality. The intestines were normal and the 
appendix innocuous Examinatirn of tl.e uterus, which con- 
tained no tibroids. showed marked elongation of the right 
cornu, and the diagnosis of angular pregnancy was estab- 
lished The alxlomen was closed. 

The Inflowing day, November 13th. at 11 n.m . the patient 
had a rather prolonged rigor during which the ttmperature 
rose to 106®. The sputum, scanty and muco purulent, was 
found to Contain abundant pntumcRa-cn o< Type- IV V.Tt’i 
the sulnidi nee of the ngor. the b mperature fell abrumlv 
to norm il and remained so Incid-ntallv. had s- rum been 
adnnm-i.nd without typing the organism ihe satisfactory 
rrsnli w.-uld prohibly have bvn ascnlsal in that agent. 
Complete atxiniun occurred on Novereds-r 14th at 2 am 
after wlmh the patent f. It much l.-ttir Subsequent' pro’ 
gross was uneventful, and she was dism-.sa-d well C n 
IVcemlsr 2nd. 


Case II 

A primigravida, aged 21, was admitted to hospital on 
November 13th, -1933, on account of violent, cramp-like 
pains in the lower abdomen, especially on the right side. 
The pregnanev had been uneventful until six days previously, 
when she had had her first experience of these violent pains. 
At that time her doctor had noticed that there was tenderness 
over the uterus, which extended to the right side. He had 
also noted the hardness of the uterus, and what appeared 
to be a purulent vaginal discharge, but there was no haemor- 
rhage. With rest and thorough evacuation of the bowels 
the severe pain passed away, but the ernmp-like ones per- 
sisted, culminating in the violent right-sreied abdomiml pain 
which necessitated removal to hospital. The patient men- 
tioned that, from the onset of pregnancy, she had experienced 
pain radiating down the posterior aspect of the left thigh, 
but this did not incapacitate her in any way, and was 
probably unrelated to the obstetric condition. 

She was afebrile on admission, but the pulse rate was 
increased. Inspection of the abdox-nen revealed a swelling 
lying obliquely towards the right side. Palpation confirmed 
this observation, and demonstrated the marked tenderness, 
especially over the npper pole, which occupied the right side 
of the abdomen below the umbilical level. On bimanual 
examination the elongated and tender right cornu of ■ the 
uterus was made out. the patient was deemed to be about 
nineteen weeks pregnant, ectopic pregnancy and other 
abnormalities were definitely excluded, and angular pregnancy 
was diagnosed. Repeated examination of the urine for pus 
cells and organisms yielded negative results. The sedimenta- 
tion rate of Jhe erythrocytes was normal. Four days after 
admission the patient was seized with acute right-sided 
abdominal pain, which caused her to be doubled up. Tem- 
porary” relief followed a large bowel movement, but the 
severity of the pain afterwards necessitated the administra- 
tion of morphine. 

The patient was allowed home on November 25th. and 
was kept under close supervision. Occasional bouts of right- 
sided abdominal pain occurred, but on the whole she 
remained fairly comfortable. The uterus continued to 
occupy its oblique position as the right-sided enlargement 
became progressively more marked. It was determined that, 

I after the delivery of the child, the uterus should be manually 
explored in order to localize the pb.ccnt.il site. On March 
19th. 1934. she was readmitted on account of the recur- 
rence of cramp-like abdominal pains ; in addition, she com- 
plained of constant generalized pain in the abdomen and 
lumbar region. She was now thirty-five weeks pregnant ; 
the uterus was lying obliquely, with the upper pole to the 
right, over which there was exquisite tenderness . and this 
part of the uterus was so tense as to suggest the presence 
of the foetal head. 

Oa March 21st, at 7 a.m., the patient complained of 
severe abdominal pain, which increased in severity until 
at 10.30 a m. she was In such agony that morphine* had to 
be administered. The uterus at this time was uniformly 
tense and tender, but no contractions were observed. 
Definite labour pams began at 9 p.m. At 12.15 a.m on 
March 22nd the cervix was found to be practicallv fully 
dilated, and the membranes were artificially ruptured. An 
hour later a male child. 17 inches long, and weighing 
5 lb. I or., was delivered with forceps. After extraction of 
the child, the uterus continued to lie markedly towards the 
right side. According to plan a hand was introduced into 
the uterus ; the placenta was found to occupy th” elcrgnj-d 
nght cornu, while the corresponding Mt cornu at a lower 
level was quite clear. Bystanders with a hand cn th- 
ab-Jomtn had no difficulty in appreciating th- thfbrcnce in 
level of the cornua, and the ease with which the rh^rv^r's 
fingers could b- hit in the left as contrasted with the right 
cornu was striking. Th'* placenta measured 9 tr.cr.r** bv 
inches, ar.d had the shape of a large kidney . there was 
no evidence cf retro placental ha cm at i nn 

The progress of the patient was entirely satis: act orv n— J 
she was dismiss'd wHl on March 3Ut Ir.vr luti* n was p^V 
crersjvr. but the marked elcr.gTtren cf the ct*-rsv to tr- 
right s:d^, together with trad'-m'-ss to the most sreotb 
touch, remained noteworthy features for the first five d-.vs 
of the puerpertum. * * 
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P,emarks by Professor Munro Kerr 

Many, years ago' I directed attention to the subject of 
angular pregnancy — namely, that particular variety of 
gestation in which the zygote becomes’ implanted in the 
angle or cornu of the uterus. The exact implantation 
site would appear to be either directly over the tubal 
opening, or, more probably, in the interstitial portion 
of the tube immediately external to that opening. The 
condition is quite distinct from the typical interstitial 
variety of ectopic pregnancy, for the ovum , develops 
not in substantia uteri but towards the uterine cavity. 
The term “ angular " has been employed by several 
writers in order to distinguish it from “ interstitial ” 
pregnancy on the one hand and “ cornual " pregnancy 
on the other, as the latter term is often used to describe 
a pregnancy in a horn of a uterus bicomis. 

In addition to the two cases described, I have seen 
four which were definitely proved examples of angular 
pregnancy, and a number not so typical but nevertheless 
suggestive of this specific abnormality. One of , these 
four cases I described many years ago, but the story 
bears repetition, and is as follows : 

I was asked by a medical friend to sec his wife, as he 
feared she was threatened with an abortion. I had attended 
the lady at her two previous confinements — one seven and 
the other four years previously. When 1 visited her she 
gave me the history ot a period missed. She also told me 
that ten days alter the period was expected abdominal pain 
"and haemorrhagic vaginal discharge appealed. The discharge 
was not great, but the pain was sometimes severe, and was 
more marked towards the lett iliac fossa. Upon making 
a vaginal examination I discovered that ttie uterus was 
enlarged, and at the lett cornu in the neighbourhood of the 
tube I could detect a small localised bulging. I told her 
husband ol my tear that there might be an extrauterinc 
pregnancy, and that I was chiefly alarmed because it was 
so close beside the uterus. My fear appeared to be fully 
justified when, two days later, a cast complete except at 
one corner was expelled. I thought I would have to open 
the abdomen at this stage, but my friend requested me to 
delay doing so. We were, however, prepared for any possible 
sudden call to operate ; the patient was watched very care- 
fully, and all discharges kept. Four days later a small piece 
of membrane, which just completed the sac that was expelled, 
came away in the vaginal discharge. Attached to this little 
piece ot decidua was the ovum, which, unfortunately, I lost. 

The two cases recorded above and the others I have 
encountered have all shown similar features: (1) pain ; 
(2) lateral distension of the uterus in the region of the 
uterine cornu ; and (3) tendency to abortion. The pain, 
as these recorded cases illustrate, may be very severe ; 
indeed, in all the cases I have seen pain has been a 
pronounced feature. The reason for the pain can only 
be surmised. Round the tubal ostium there is a very 
abundant distribution of circular muscle fibres. Again, 
the blood supply is rich in that region, so that haemor- 
rhages into the uterine wall or beneath the placenta 
are prone to occur. This is probably the explanation 
also of the tendency to abortion with this implanta- 
tion. Of these six definite cases three terminated in 
abortion. 

The outline of the uterine distension is characteristic : 
an elongated, distended lateral sacculation of the uterus 
at one cornu. Furthermore, it is very tender to pressure. 
In the case recapitulated the distension was no greater 
than the size of a walnut (examined under anaesthesia). 
In another care — an abortion at four months, which I 
removed with my fingers — I was afraid that I might 
perforate the uterine wall. From my experience the 
condition most commonly first attracts attention, as in 
the two cases here recorded, between the twelfth and 
twentieth weeks of pregnancy. It is obvious that the 
condition very closely simulates ectopic pregnancy. 


pregnancy in a rudimentary born, a fibromyoma under- 
going degeneration, an ovarian cyst with torsion of the 
pedicle, appendicitis' with lateral flexion of the uterus, 
or pyelitis complicating pregnancy. 

- Scattered througli obstetric literature are references to 
angular pregnancy. Paul Bar, Howard Kelly, and I 
directed attention to it long years ago. ' Few obstetri- 
cians, however, appear to recognize the condition as a 
specific clinical entity. Modern textbooks, even those 
of considerable size, make little if any reference to it. 
For example, the subject is not mentioned in Williams’s 
Obstetrics, and is only briefly referred' to in the sixth 
edition of DeLee’s textbook. 'Several examples of cornual 
and angular pregnancy have been described in foreign 
journals, but British literature appears to be ' singularly 
lacking in such references. The two cases here described 
and most carefully investigated by myself and my staff 
cannot be unique experiences. As previously stated, 1 
have already encountered four exactly similar. Many 
other obstetricians must have dealt with cases of a like 
nature : we should feel grateful if they would furnish a 
.summary of their observations. 
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The epidural space lies between the dura mater and the 
periosteum lining the bony walls of the vertebral canal. 
Dandy, 1 writing in 1926, deplores the lack of anatomical 
description in current textbooks, and discusses the appear- 
ances of the space in a cadaver. He attaches great im- 
portance to variations in size. Absent over the cervical 
enlargement, and nearly so over the lumbar swelling, 
the epidural space becomes deepest where the spinal cord 
or the mass of its roots is smallest — that is, in the upper 
dorsal and lower lumbar sections. According to this 
author the space exists only on the dorsal aspect of the 
dura, the ventral dura being closely applied to the bones 
of the vertebrae and their ligaments. The experience of 
one of us (A. A. McC.) suggests that in the thoracic 
region of the cord the ventral dura is less firmly adherent 
than elsewhere, 

Pathology 

The epidural space is occupied by a loose meshwork of 
areolar tissue, which, by virtue of a feeble blood supply, 
offers a favourable site for infection. Epidural spinal 
abscess, known also as suppurative peripachymeningitis, 
and by the more generic but less accurate term " external 
pachymeningitis,” is an uncommon but important disease. 
Many of the recorded cases have been discovered at 
necropsy, and although there is a record by Traube as 
long ago as 1871 the condition occupies little or no space 
in the textbooks. 

Dandy classifies the causes into two groups : 

1. Extension from a neighbouring focus of infection 
— namely, boils, or anthrax of the nape of the neck ; 
extrapleural suppuration ; osteomyelitis of a rib ; osteo- 
myelitis of the vertebrae. 

2. Metastatic infection from a distant source. 
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In a third group no primary focus can be detected. 
The infectious agent is most often the Staphylococcus 
aureus, though the Staphylococcus albus . and other 
organisms may occasionally be found. 

Owing to the looseness of the dorsal epidural space the 
abscess almost invariably lies posterior to the cord, except 
where it is secondary to disease of the vertebral bodies.' 
For the sanje reason spread may occur with great 
-rapidity'. In a case described by Mix ter and Smith wick 2 
the abscess extended from the fourth cervical vertebra 
to the .sacrum. These authors emphasize- the danger of 
secondary meningitis in those cases in which a ventral 
abscess was associated with vertebral osteomyelitis : j 
whilst present in two cases of ventral abscess it was | 
absent in eight cases of dorsal abscess. • Insistence is laid 
on the' importance, of early recognition and drainage of 
epidural abscess secondary' to infection of vertebrae. 

Compression of the spinal cord inevitably follows abscess 
formation, but the severity of the myelitis is out of 
all proportion to the amount of compression. - 

This is well borne out' by reports of Hassin . 5 and of Ayer 
and Viets. 4 ' When examined at necropsy the cords were not 
badly compressed, but in section showed marked softening. 
To explain this finding Hassin suggests that substances. from 
the epidural space may travel along the spinal roots. Allen 
and Kahn 5 attribute cord softening' to interference -with blood 
supply. 

Diagnosis 

The diagnosis of epidural abscess may offer considerable 
difficulty. A survey of the literature reveals the fact 
that in most of the cases the diagnosis was either missed 
or was made too late for successful surgical intervention. 

Dandy ‘found that, of twenty-five collected cases, in only 
Tour subjected to operation was a diagnosis e%*en suspected 
before the necropsy findings, and with the exception of one 
case there was no evidence to indicate that the nature of the 
lesion was more than roughly gQessed. On the other hand. 
Bunch and Madden,* in a later series of nineteen cases, 
including 'two of their own, report operative intervention in 
sixteen. In some of the retried cases a diagnosis was made 
of meningitis, in others of myelitis. Allen and Kahn offer 
as differential diagnosis: poliomyelitis, leptomeningitis, tumour 
of the cord, and abscess of the cord. 

From the clinical aspect pain is the earliest and the 
most important symptom. It is severe and persistent, 
and is felt not only in the back, but along the distribution 
of nerve* roots, irradiating at times to the lower limbs. 
There is often a latent period, even up to several days, 
before motor symptoms appear. On the other hand, but 
rarely, paralysis may occur and reach completeness after 
some hours. Complaint may be made of stiffness and 
tenderness in the back and neck, with pain on movement. 
With the appearance of paralysis there is implication cl 
the sphincters, with difficulty of micturition and defacca- 
tion. Disturbance of sensation may appear, and extend 
upwards. General septic symptoms vary in severitv. 

Utvntgcno!og!cal examination* is not helpful, except in 
cases in which osteomyelitis' of vertebrae has been present 
for some time. Lumbar puncture may show pus from the 
epidural abscess, or evidence of compression in the fluid 
tron\ the subarachnoid space, and these help mnteriallv in 
diagnosis. That it is not an altogether innocuous pro- 
c-nhire i< show n by n -'orris of two ea$*-s in which it was 
lolUnvrd by septic infection cf the rncn:n:es. Careful 
rvhnh’ue should help to minimire, if not to eliminate 
the n<k. In c.\-es in whLh neurological fin dire- an* in- 
conclusive in regard to localization, recourse should be 
bad to radiography following intrncbt'-rr.nl introduction 
Ot Upiodeb 

The mortality of epidural al>grss in ib* v.ntrent-d i? 
as far as puWLhrd results go. 100 per cent. O: 


cases collected by us from the literature, operation was 
performed in thirty. Of these, twenty survived. In 
many cases recovery was incomplete. 

Case Report 

The patient, a schoolgirl aged 14 years, previously healthy, 
complained of vague pain in the back on July US in, 1933. 
She appeared rather seedy. and listless, but went about as 
usual. The pain increased steadily until the fifth day, when 
one of us (G. R. W.) was called in. The pain was dtscriW 
as severe, situated over both sacro-iliac joints, and radiating . 
round the body at the level of the iliac crests. The most 
Striking thing nos the child's attitude- She was sianribig up 
and was suspending herself from the mother's shoulders. She 
said that this was the only position which gave relief. There 
was no limitation of movement, except that fiexion of the 
neck hurt the lower parr of the back*. There was no tender- 
ness over spin 0 or pelvis. The tongue was furred. Tempera- 
ture 99° F., pulse 104. 

That night she complained of pain in the legs -as well as 
in' the back. The pain steadily Increased, and was hardly 
modified by various drugs, including morphine. Or* the 
following day pain was persistent, eased somewhat by sitting 
in a chair. One of ns (L. A.), called in consultation, 
suggested a diagnosis of osteomyelitis or periostitis of the 
spine. The- next day them was complaint of pins and needles, 
mainly in the left leg. The day after this a second con- 
sultation was held. The patient was sitting up. and on 
getting back to bed for examination complained of a severe 
spasm of abdominal pain. Simultaneously, the lower 
abdominal muscles were seen to stiffen. Tendon reflexes 
were exaggerated in the lower limbs. Constipation was 
marked. A tentative diagnosis was made of epidural spinal 
abscess,- probably secondary to an osteomyelitis. Arrange- 
ments were made for removal to a nursing home for full 
investigation On the following morning, nine days after the 
onset of pain; numbness developed in both legs, with inability 
to move the right leg. Retention of urine was noted. Th s 
patient became very restless and occasionally delirious. 
Temperature 100.4° F., pulse 130, respirations 32. A*-ray 
examination of the spine was negative, and. surgical treat- 
ment being considered advisable, one o: us (A. A. McC.V was 
called in. 

At this time — the early afternoon of August 5th — ?t:° 
patient complained of agonizing pain in her back and round 
her body, just below the umbilicus. She looked anxious : 
breathing was rapid and shallow. Tongue coated ; colour 
good. She had free movement of head and n**cfc. though 
fiexioa of the latter produced pain ref-rr-d to the lumbar 
region. Abdominal reflexes were absent, with the exception 
of a slight upper left reffex. Slight tenderness ;ras felt in 
lower dorsal and lumbar regions, described as “ different from 
higher up/' Left leg l: acrid ; could move great toe. £-x 
ankle, and moke an attempt tr> lift the leg. Plan ‘nr stimula- 
tion caused withdrawal and market! contract:* >v. of th- ham- 
strings ; no Bablnski's sign. Knee-jerk and ankle- 5 * rk absent. 
Right leg powerless and flaccid ; there was just the slightest 
movement of the great toe. Stimulation of the s.rie produced 
the same response as on. the left side. In both I-gs the 
cf j'ositma was p^*s*-nt. Sensation was normal except rve r 
the uyp-r pvrt of Scarpa's triangV cn th- 1-ft side, which 
<ras aaar<:h-t:c p caxic s-woc? ar.J to pki-pricfe. Acs! r -: : - t 
present. Kemig's sign negative. Th** girdle pain, imt bT "v 
the level <d th- umhuicu?. SUgg-sted a V' cal hr 
the tenth dorsal svgm-r.t of the cord, a- did ai-o 
cf an upper abdominal jvgex. ujth absence c 
r-ff-xe*. Th- unxr- iN-fin. in ;h«* orr-v~ :-irt 
trimgh* suggested in a ■ c 1 t-e ' i,, 

root. 
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grams, taken by. Dr. McDonough, showed that the lipiodol 
was arrested at the level of the eighth dorsal .vertebra. 
This confirmed the clinical localization, and the laminae of. 
tbe eighth, ninth, and tenth dorsal vertebrae were therefore 
removed. ' Mr. A. Chance assisted. _ As soon as the liga- 
mentum subfiava was opened a gush of thick pus weiied lip, 
chiefly from the left side. When the dura pulsated freely 
the wound was drained, and partially closed. A posterior 
ptaster case was applied. A purp culture of Staphylococcus 
aureus was grown from the pus, and a vaccine prepared. 

Subsequent History . — On the day following the operation 
there was complete flaccid paraplegia, with total absence of 
response to all forms of stimulation. Sensation was un- 
impaired except over Scarpa's triangle on the left side. On 
the next day voluntary movement of the left great toe 
returned ; stimulation of the sole produced slight movements 
of the toes. Painful flexor spasms occurred, chiefly in the 
left leg, and recurred periodically for seventeen days. Eleven 
days after the operation good movement was noted in the 
left leg at all joints. Knee-jerk and ankle-jerk present ; slight 
ankle-clonus. Normal plantar response. No movement in 
right leg except slight movement of great toe. Knee-jerk 
and ankle- jerk exaggerated ; ankle-clonus. No "plantar 
response. Light touch present over both limbs. Sense of 
position of toes accurate in left foot, usually accurate in right 
foot. Sixteen days after the operation voluntary movement 
appeared in right leg, and Improved from day to day, though 
there was no power yet to flex the hip or knee. Left leg 
movements were fairly good, but the patient made no attempt 
to move either leg unless told to, do so. The temperature, 
which had oscillated at first between 100° and 103° F., 
gradually subsided in the third week, and ‘the pulse rale, at 
first 120 to 130, descended to normal. The bladder condition 
remained unchanged. The wound looked clean, but .discharged 
freely. The general condition improved, and toxic symptoms 
disappeared. 

On September 3rd the patient began to pass urine at 
will. On October 1st the power of walking began to 
return.. The gait was spastic. A month later she was able 
to walk about a quarter of a mile ; gait slightly spastic ; 
tendon-jerks slightly increased ; transitory ankle-clonus. 
Shortly after this slight girdle pain returned at the level. of 
the lower chest, disappearing in the erect position. This 
passed off following the extrusion of a spicule of bone from 
the sinus. Further progress was uneventful, and at the end 
of April, 1934, the patient is normal in every way. 


TETANUS IN TOY-PISTOL WOUNDS 

BY 

WILLIAM BROWN, M.D. 

ASSISTANT SURCEON TO OUT-PATIENTS, 1 GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY 

The prophylactic use of antitetanic serum has proved so 
useful in cases where infection is suspected that the 
following case, illustrating a rare mode of infection, is 
worthy of notice so that early treatment on prophylactic 
lines can be instituted and a probable catastrophe 
prevented. 

Case Record 

An otherwise healthy boy of 8 was admitted to the- Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary on December 9th, 1933, suffering from 
tetanus. The following history was obtained. 

On December 2nd, 1933, he was playing with a toy pistol 
and some blank cartridges, for which he had exchanged a 
magic lantern with another boy. The pistol went off un- 
expectedly, and he sustained a wound of his left index 
finger, for which he was treated at home by his mother. 
On December 9th, seven days later, -he - developed stiffness 
of his jaws, and the family doctor was called .in. He 
diagnosed tetanus, and sent liim into the Royal Infirmary 
at once. 

On admission there was well-marked trismus, associated 
with tenseness of the neck and back. There was also slight 
head retraction. He could open his mouth half an- inch, 
lie had slight convulsions, associated with some degree of 
opisthotonos. -The left index finger was- seen to have a 
septic wound at the base. 

The' boy was put into a side room with the blinds drawn 
and antitetanic serum administered at once. His condition 
gradually became worse, and on the third day . the - left 
index finger was amputated. He died quite suddenly the 
following day. 

Serum Treatment . — On admission he was given 40,000 units 
of antitetanic serum intramuscularly and 20.000 units intra- 
thecally. Next day he was given 120,000 units intramuscu-. 
larly and 80,000 units intrathecally. On December 11th he 
had 10,000 units intramuscularly, and on the 12th 12,000 
units intramuscularly and 40,000 units intrathecally. On the 
13th he was given 80,000 units intrathecally. 

The cerebro-spinal fluid showed' nothing on culture or smear. 
No cultures were taken from the wound on the finger either 
before or after amputation. 


Summary 

We present a case of epidural spinal abscess in which 
recovery followed a surgical operation. The interesting 
features of the case were as follows : 

1. The intensity of- the pain, which at its height defied 
all drugs, including morphine. 

2 The radiatioruof pain round the trunk. 

3. The relief afforded by the adoption of an attitude 

which relaxed the spine. ... , 

4. The evidence of anterior root irritation, as shown by 
sudden stiffening. of abdominal muscles. 

5. The almost complete absence of anaesthesia. 

6. The latent period of eight to nine days which 
preceded paralysis. 

7 The fact that adequate drainage was secured by 
the' removal of three laminae. Operations on a much 
more extensive scale are described in the literature. 

Our experience with this case suggests that removal of 
a large number of laminae is unnecessary. This is of 
obvious importance in regard to operative risk. 
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In an endeavour to discover the source of infection I 
obtained from the procurator-fiscal one of the two remain- 
ing cartridges. The police were unable to trace where tho 
cartridges were bought. However, I managed to buy 
some of a similar make in a shop. The original cartridge 
and some of the bought ones I gave to Dr. Robert 
Cruickshank, bacteriologist to the Glasgow Royal Infir- 
mary. Others I sent to Dr. Clark Trotter, medical officer 
of health for Islington, at his own request, and he had 
them examined by Professor James McIntosh, director 
of the Bland-Sutton Institute, Middlesex Hospital. Pro- 
fessor McIntosh reports as follows : 

” The wads were made of a Tough type of paper. Tile 
cultures grew staphylococci,- streptococci, coliform bacilli, and 
diphtheroid bacilli. No Bacilli tetani grew." 

Dr. Cruickshank reports as follows : 

" None of the bullets examined bacteriologically gave a 
growth of B. tetam either by cultural methods or by patho- 
genicity tests, tior were there organisms of an associated . 
nature, such as B. spore genes, which would have suggested 
the possible presence of B. tetani. The organisms recovered 
were aerobic and spore-bearing bacteria such as might be 
found in dust and in the atmosphere. On physical examina- 
tion of the cartridges there was no evidence of any material 
for example, horse-hair felt — likely to harbour B. tetani." 

Tetanus infection from blank cartridge wounds has not 
received much attention in this country, although it has 
been known for some time in the United States, where 
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it was common following the celebrations of Independence 
Day on July 4th. In America, 1 in 1903; despite official 
warnings, over 400 patients died from tetanus due to this 
cause alone. The incubation period was short and the 
disease very' virulent. In the majority of cases the 
wounds were in the hands. Recommendations were made 
regarding the sale- of toy' pistols and blank cartridges 
and the giving of antitetanic serum in all wounds of this 
nature. This reduced the mortality' to three in the 1914 
Independence Day celebrations. 

Miss Smith 1 reported four cases with three deaths, 
occurring in London in 1932. The wadding of the blank 
cartridges was examined for B. tetani, but none were 
found. However, other anaerobes were isolated, particu- 
larly B. sporageucs , She points out that this does not 
exclude B. tetani, as it is difficult to isolate B. tetani 
from mixed company. In 'America, following the 1903 
cases, a large number of blank cartridges were examined, 
but in no case was B. tetani found, although one culture, 
inoculated into rats, caused death from convulsions. 
Other instances of death from tetanus associated with toy- 
pistol wounds were reported by Stokes, 3 Schofield, 4 - and 
Clark Trotter. 3 6 In Dr. Clark Trotter's case the cartridges 
were exa nined by T Professor McIntosh, and B. tetani was 
found. It was observed then that only in those car- 
tridges with a wad containing hair felt was the organism 
obtained. Dr. Clark Trotter remarks that thorough 
sterilization, before being used as a wad, is the only- 
certain way of preventing these accidents. 


Tnt- Ctrmn 
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There is, of course, no direct evidence that the tetanus 
infection in this case was derived from the cartridge, bur 
the frequency of-tetanus after wound? due to the use of 
toy' pistols and blank cartridges suggests that either the 
infecting organisms were already present in the cartridge 
or that the type of wound, associated with mild sepsis, 
may predispose to tetanus infection. The rarity of tetanus 
seen at the out-patient department of a large hospital, 
such as the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, which deals with a 
very large number of street accidents, would suggest that 
either of these two reasons is correct. It is important 
that the general public and the medical profession should 
be aware of this possible danger from toy-pistol wounds, 
so that early treatment can be given, as, once the disease 
is- established, the prognosis is well-nigh hopeless. 

I "am indebted to Mr. Dunbar of the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary for allowing me to publish this case, .and to 
Professor McIntosh and Dr. Cruickshank for the bacterio- 
logicabexaminations, and also to Dr. Clark Trotter for sending 
me a copy of his annual report. 
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The lysis of pneumococci by bile was noted by Xeufeld* 
over thirty years ago, and Levy- in 1907 proposed its 
use as a differential test between pneumococci and strepto- 
cocci of the riridans group. Many workers have sougnt 
for a chemotherapeutic agent in the treatment of pneumo- 
coccal infections— notably Lamar, 3 Morgenroth and Levy, 4 
and hello u. 3 Cocchi* in Italy and Thomson 7 in this 
country have described the treatment of pneumococcal 
empyema by aspiration of the pus followed by the injec- 
tion of a solution of sodium taurocholate. This method 
appeared to offer so many advantages that we decided 
to try it, and in our first cases we used the 20 per cent, 
■solution of sodium taurocholate recommended bv Cocchi. 


It has been customary for some years in this laboratory 
to add 0.1 c.cm. of a 10 per cent, solution of sodiun 
desoxvchohte to S c.cm. of broth culture (brought t 
fli 7S) as a test for pneumococci. Lysi« should occu 
within five minutes. This modification of the classics 
test was nude following the suggestion of Mair/ am 
laboratory experience of the varying pctvncv of inch 
victual samples of commercial sodium taurocholate. I 
addition, there is the advantage of urine a sub^tanc 
which i< chemically pure. We accordingh* decided* t 
try this salt clinically. 

Before doing this >ve made in vitro experiments t 
compare the lytic potency of the sodium taurocholate i' 
vvlth cf sodium iWxvchrLit~. \ : u;~ v 
l-roth culture of the strain of Tyre I ' r r.-. u-X-^cci 
rwmered front vr.e cf the cases undergoing tmM— — 


was used. Before adding the substances under test the 
broth reaction was adjusted to pH 7.S. It was found 
that whereas 0.2 gram of sodium taurocholate (1 c.cm. 
of a 20 per cent, solution) was required to produce 
lysis in 5 c.cm. of the broth culture, 0.0125 grain 
(0.25 c.cm. of a 5 per cent, solution) of sodium 
dcsoxycholate achieved the same result — that is, the 
sodium dcsoxycholate is sixteen times more potent. 

We endeavoured to assess the toxicity of the desoxy- 
cholate by animal experiment. Three 250-gram guinea- 
pigs were taken. The first received 1 c.cm. of a 10 per- 
cent. solution intraperitoneally. and death occurred in 
twelve hours. The post-mortem revealed .intestinal 
necrosis with haemolysis. The second received 1 c.cm. 
of a 2.5 per cent, solution intrapcritoneally with no 
observable ill effect, while the third received 1 c.cm. 
of a 10 per cent, solution intramuscularK- into the thigh 
and survived. We realized also that absorption might 
produce severe haemolysis, for ii: vitro experiments 
showed that it is over a hundred times more haemolvtic 
for washed sheep's red corpuscles (fragility 0.05-0.5) 
than sodium taurocholate. Eor these reasons we have 
not injected sodium desoxycholate into an empyema 
until the presence of frank pus shows that a definite- 
abscess cavity has formed. 


Method of Use and Results 

The technique of the treatment of emovemnta bv 
injection method is simp!-. The presence of pm- 
cocci in the pus must first be confirmed, since it - - t 
on these organisms that lysis takes place. ’ The a!.- 
cavity is then aspirated again, ar.d ac a; 

possible drawn of:. With the needle still in -.-’.-j-Jra 
solntion cf sodmm desoxvchclate is inj-ct-d -‘-a 
have u-eil from 5 to 2n cm. cf a 5 t>- c* n* - 
cf the m Jt 1 " - 


the 

:mo- 

?nlv 
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allowed to elapse can be gauged By the general condition 
of the patient, the amount of pus withdrawn, and the 
results of microscopical examination and culture of the 
pus. We have -found radiograms of the chest of con- 
siderable assistance in estimating the quantity of fluid 
present. It is essential that strict surgical asepsis must 
be maintained, as it is very easy to introduce secondary' 
organisms where frequent aspiration is being undertaken, 
and if this occurs it will, of course, necessitate the 
institution of continuous drainage. The use of a trocar 
and cannula has been advocated for puncture of the 
chest wall 7 in order to prevent the carriage of a punched- 
out portion of skin by r an exploring needle, but we have 
not found this necessary. In a favourable case the 
temperature rapidly falls, the general condition of the 
patient improves, and the pus becomes thinner. In some 
cases the salt tends to jellify, particularly where rela- 
tively large quantities . of the solution are injected into 
a small quantity of pus, but we have not found that 
this has interfered materially with aspiration. 

Cocchi has suggested that the bile salts, besides 
causing ly'sis of the organisms, may have some action 
in producing liquefaction of the fibrin, which is usually 
formed in such large amounts in the pleural cavity. 
Certainly we have never found the needle to block 
during the aspiration, and at the end of treatment the 
clinical signs and clearness, of the chest to x rays 
indicate a small degree of pleural thickening. The latter 
is, however, probably due partly to the avoidance of 
secondary infection and the absence of irritation caused 
by a drainage tube. Examination of the pus during the 
course of treatment showed characteristic changes. At 
the commencement microscopy revealed 95 per cent, 
polymorphonuclear pus, with the field crowded with 
dip’.ococci. The first change noted was a marked reduc- 
tion in the number of organisms and disintegration of 
the cellular constituents. Finally, the aspirated material 
consisted of amorphous debris with no intact organisms, 
but revealing occasional swollen cocci on prolonged 
search. Under these circumstances cultures were negative. 

Although we have only had the opportunity of 
employing sodium desoxycholate in two cases it seems 
to offer both practical ahd theoretical advantages over 
sodium taurocholate, and in view of this we feel justified 
in bringing it forward in the hope that it may be sub- 
jected to a more extended clinical trial than we are 
. able to give. 

Case Records 

Case 1. M. E., aged 41. Admitted January 9th, 1934, 

with signs of a left-sided empyema following pneumonia. 
Temperature 101-102° F., pulse 130-146. Chest aspirated, 
and SO c.cm. of purulent fluid withdrawn. Culture showed 
pneumococci Type I. On January 12th 45 c.cm. of thick pus 
removed ; 5 c cm. of 20 per cent, sodium taurocholate injected. 
Aspiration and injection repeated daily, and by the 17th 
the temperature was normal, pulse 80- 100, and the pus 
thin and sterile on culture. The frequency of aspiration was 
reduced. On February 2nd 200 c.cm. was withdrawn, an'd 
culture showed numerous pneumococci. Two days later, 
although the general condition remained satisfactory-, the 
temperature began' to rise, and ranged from 99° to 100° in 
the evenings, and the pulse varied between 100 and 120. 
It was about this time that we started a fresh batch of 
taurocholate. but the exact date is uncertain. This tauro- 
cholate was tested against cultures of the organism, and 
gave apparently satisfactory results. The boy continued to 
have an evening rise of temperature, and rather rapid pulse 
throughout the month of February, but his general condition 
remained surprisingly good. The pus withdrawn was rather 
thicker again, and pneumococci were usually grown cn 
culture. On March 3rd we decided to try injections of 
sodium desoxycholate, and he was given 10 c.cm. of a 5 per 
cent solution. The temperature was normal on the evening 
of the 5th (two days later), and did not again rise above 


the line. The pulse rate fell, to reach normal a few days 
later. The amount of fluid on aspiration rapidly decreased, 
and .was sterile on culture. Treatment was stopped on 
March 15th, but a week later a few cubic centimetres of 
serous fluid were withdrawn. He was discharged on 
March 17th, and a radiogram at this time showed a practically 
clear left base. He was seen after a month’s interval, and 
had remained perfectly fit. ■ 

Case 2. — H. T., aged 15. Admitted March 18th, 1934, 
three weeks after the onset of pneumonia, with signs of 
right-sided empyema'. Very cyanosed and toxic. Tem- 
perature ranging between 101° and 103° and pulse 120-130. 
On aspiration 23 oz. of pus were removed. ‘ Culture showed 
pure growth of pneumococci Type I. On March 19th 12 oz'. 
of pus were removed and 10 c.cm. of sodium desoxycholate 
injected. The aspiration and injection was repeated every 
second day, and although the amount of pus withdrawn fell 
in about a week to 50—60 c.cm., he had all the signs of 
a solid right lung, and the temperature persisted between 
99° and 100°. There had been complete absence of sputum 
during the course of the -pneumonia, but he now began to 
bring up fairly large quantities of thick, muco-purulent 
sputum, which contained ''abundant pneumococci. We decided 
the condition was one of unresolved pneumonia, and that 
the pleural cavity was being continually; reinfected from the 
underlying lung. - In view of this, and as his general condi- 
tion was much improved, we attempted to keep the empyema 
under control by repeating the aspiration and injection every 
few days, and the amount of pus drawn off varied from 
10 to 60 c.cm. Although the direct smear showed a greatly 
reduced number of organisms the culture- remained positive. 
He was given the usual medical treatment, and the signs 
in the right lung cleared very slowly; Coincident with this 
the sputum decreased and the temperature returned to 
normal. By April 26th the right lung seemed sufficiently 
normal to suggest that the empyema might remain sterile. ' 
The cavity was aspirated, and 15 c.cm. of 5 per cent, 
desoxycholate injected daily for four days. The temperature 
remained normal, and the cultures became sterile. On the 
last aspiration, on the 29th, only a few cubic centimetres of 
fluid were withdrawn. 

In view of the fact that simple aspiration alone will 
sometimes cure a pneumococcal empyema in children it 
seems worth while to record the case of an adult treated 
by aspiration and injection of bile salts. 

Case 3. — A. P., aged 21. Admitted January 15th, 1934, 
with signs of left-sided empyema ‘ following pneumonia. 
General condition very poor. Temperature 101°, pulse 120. 
On aspiration 200 c.cm. of straw-coloured fluid was removed. 
Abundant organisms seen on smears. Culture: pneumococci 
Type I. January 20th: On aspiration 350 c.cm. of pus 
was obtained, and 10 c.cm. of 20 per cent, sodium tauro- 
cholate injected. January 22nd: jelly-like pus was aspirated 
(30 c.cm.), and 10 c.cm. of taurocholate injected. The tem- 
perature was now normal, and smears of the pus showed no 
organisms, although a few pneumococci were grown. 
January 23rd: brownish fluid was aspirated (250 c.cm.), 
and 10 c.cm. of taurocholate injected. Temperature normal . 
and cultures sterile. January 25th: 100 c.cm. of blood- 
stained fluid was withdrawn. No injection was given. 
Cultures of this fluid were sterile. The patient was aspirated 
on two subsequent occasions, and a small quantity of sterile 
fluid was withdrawn. Radiograms at this time showed 
•' unexpanded lung left base.” He was discharged on 
February 11th, and seen again four weeks later, when he 
was quite well, and a radiogram showed the left lung practi-^ 
cally clear. 

We wish to thank Dr. John Menton, county bacteriologist, 
for his advice and assistance. 
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Clinical Memoranda 

VOLVULUS OF THE CAECUM COMPLICATING 
LABOUR 

This caso is interesting owing to its rarity, and the diffi- 
culties to which it gave rise in diagnosis. 

A primipara, aged 23, about thirty-eight weeks pregnant, 
and with slight pelvic contraction, was admitted to the 
Mothers’ Hospital, Clapton, at 11 p.m. on November 14th, 
1933; suffering from abdominal pains,' which she thought | 
were the beginning of labour. The pain was most marked 
under the right costal margin, and was sometimes colicky 
in nature and sometimes continuous. Uterine contractions 
could be felt, and she was thought to be in labour. The 
note '* pains good *' appears on her chart for that night. 

Owing to the unusual nature oi the pain .she was seen next 
morning by the senior honorary obstetric surgeon, who did 
not consider there was any immediate indication for inter- 
fering -with the course of labour, but advised that she should 
be carefully watched. The condition remained more or less 
the same until the following morning, but the abdomen was 
noticed to be getting more distended, Vomiting was present, 
but not to a greater extent than may occur during uncom- 
plicated labour,' and the vomited material was a clear fluid. 
The bowels did not act, and there was no result to an enema. 

I saw the patient for the first time at I p.m. on November 
16th, and I thought then that her condition suggested a 
pulmonary lesion, or possibly an obscure toxaemia, rather 
.than an acute abdomen. She had been dyspnoeic since the 
rarlv morning, and looked drowsy and somewhat eva nosed. 
Her temperature was 1.00°, her pulse 120, and her respirations 
28. Sire resented abdominal examination, but there was no 
obvious resistance, and there was a conspicuous lack of 
tenderness on pelvic examination. The head was high and the 
cervix undilated. The patient was seen at 5 p-tn. by the 
consulting physician, who considered the signs in the chest were 
due to collapse, of the lung from increased jntra -abdominal 
pressure rather than to a primary pulmonary lesion, and 
advised laparotomy. It was also felt that a Caesarean section 
would be. the safest method of delivery in view of the patient’s 
condition. 

I operated at 9 p.m., there having been no result to further 
enema ta. A little turbid fluid escaped on opening the 
atxiomen, but it was impossible to trace its origin until the 
uterus had been emptied by Caesarean section. With the 
hope of lessening the risk of infection here, the uterus was 
eventmted and painted with violet-green before being incised, 
and was swabbed out with it before being sutured. A 
volvulus of the caecum was found, the caecum being 
enormously distended. Its walls were deep purple in parts, 
ami shown! areas of superficial necrosis where the peritoneal 
coat had split. A Meckel’s diverticulum was present, looking 
like a tightly blown-up linger of a rubber glove. The 
volvulus was untwisted ilithout difficulty, and any doubtful 
arras of the caecum were oversewn. The abdomen, was closed 
without drainage, a caccostomy being performed. 

The patient made very satisfactory progress for the And 
five or six davs. although she had a rapid pulse. After this, 
however, her temperature became irregular, and fmallv she 
developed a cvsric swelling on the left side of the abdomen. 
On IVcrtnlvT 8th I operated again, and drained a large pelvic 
abscess, well shut off by adhesion;., the pus lying partlv in 
front oi and partly behind the uterus. The hit tub? and 
ov.trv were mere or less disintegrated. the greater part of the 
tube having sloughed off the uterus. The right tub- and 
ova rv win inffirv.M but ymru! recoverable, and were Wt 
i*i .nfjj. The patent ultimately dal well, and was di-chnrc'J 
cured with a healthy biby on Kehru? rv 2nd, 1934. Th- 

• develop- 


cargo-army wound had still ir»t healed, owing to the 
meat of a larg* pkpus which I shall n move !>*rr if 
necr**arv Her conval-scrr.ge was di laved bv a r.\7 

the oririn.il wound 


In 


The fimbriated end of the tube was closed. The ovary had 
regained its normal appearance. I removed the polyp and did 
a salpingostomy, and an inflation test three weeks later 
show’cd that the opening had remained patent. 

This case illustrates the difficulty that may be met in 
diagnosing an acute abdominal condition when it occurs 
during labour (it is well known that the symptoms of 
acute appendicitis occurring then may be almost com- 
pletely masked), and it bears out the maxim that where 
there is any reason to suspect such a condition then, m 
during pregnancy or the puerperium, it is much safer to 
do a laparotomy, even should the operation prove to be un- 
necessary'. By far the most striking symptom in this case 
was the intense dyspnoea, -which finally became so marked 
that the patient could hardly bear to be moved. - 

Margaret M. Basden, M.D., 

F.U.C.S.. F. C.O.C. 

Obstetric Surgeon, Mothers’ Hospital, Clapton. 


CARCINOMA OF THE .APPENDIX 
This case is published as a plea for the routine examina- 
tion of even- appendix removed, whether it looks diseased 
or not. 

A single woman of 35 years, veil nourished, was admittej 
on account of abdominal pain and vomiting -, the temperature 
and pulse were normal, the abdomen resistant in the right 
iliac fossa but not rigid ; there was a history of chronic 
constipation. 

A laparotomy was performed and the abdominal viscera 
examined and found to be normal ; a perfectly normal-looking 
appendix was removed. Alter operation the appendix was 
slit up along the lumen, and this eras possible except for the 
last quarter of an inch at the tip ; the section was completed 
from the outside. 




intectmu iff the utanarv tract, and nb 
brnkir.? dawn. 

wr.hr.g m tS- a'ove 1 h-.v K-. ! ;N- 

hr.-k m l-^pitr.l to rsc:-.- and cd r-- :;- r c rtem -arc-' 1 ' 
Th- j. 'vp i-r.'nJ V a p-R-priJ d:\-rrticalam 
Fallopian fuff*-' (cor.:;rr~f-.l bv* 


The above diagram shows the appendix in sagittal section ; 
the growth at the distal end did not interim* with the contour 
of the appendix, and felt rather like a faecolith ; on cutting, 
there was a gritty sensation on contact with the scalpel. The 
patient made an uninterrupted recovery. 

The microscopical report was as follow?; "The fecit'. rt 
shows a carcinoma which is infiltrating the muscle and sub- 
mucous coats of the appendix. There is some alveolar forma- 
tion. but no lurr.lna can be seen. In other places the c'dh 
are arranged in large Most of the cells an* tending 

to a columnar type, and are producing globules of mucus. 
This growth probably aro-e from appendicular mucous m*m- 
brane. and does not appear to b.* very malignant." 

Two months liter the patfint again presented com- 

plaining o: constipation, swelling of the nMorm-n. and .vomit- 
ing. Hither sucgr>tive of oIki ruction. Immediate Hpam tnrr.v 
was carried out ; it was fcanJ that a knuckle of j-mall hv.ek 
tine had gar.? into a retroperitoneal fo-^a behind the emeum. 
This was n leaded, and she mad*- a sro^d recover*.'. At this 
Gy ration a careful survey of the ablorniaa.! cavuv V-r-s made - 
there vt-rc no enlarg'd gb.r: and no ycr r.-iirns i-i the 
fiver rr on th** p*riir>n-um. i-'h*- has b*n <*-n at 
Ourir.c the pu.t .':x m.rtU.. a-. I upvr*. from br babhu.il 
cemtap itmri runa:a> \w", ; hr- abienvm is fiat r.rd </ ft 

Th - ' point debated in regard to r.ft-T-trcatrrt'-r.t was.: 
5ho;:’<! th- pitr'cnt hv: n ccur;-: of ri- , p x-rnv then-.*-.- 5 
Thii was rfreitird .icr.ir._-t. chi-f!-.- b-.-enuv- -L._. .i,. 

nt ,v:-l 
t f the r -■ ■ ! 

rrcc^-rs in similar cc- 


| might b.votr.'- uwarv of th*- rv.nr- c f h-.-r com: 
• rive it in u-sJuc ?:mificar:c<\ an. I l» 


c: t: • r. 
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FASCICULUS CESTR I ENSIS 

From time to time, outside the ranks of consulting 
practitioners, there arise in this country men who by 
their intrinsic merit and character become in the' course 
of years masters of medicine to their colleagues, and 
stand in the position of father in a professional sense 
to the doctors" of a wide area. In the publication of 
Fasciculus Cestriensis 1 the doctors of the county cf 
Cheshire, through the Panel Committee, seek to pay 
tribute to such a man in the person of Sir William 
Hodgson, who having just celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day still presides as chairman over .the Panel Committee 
and County Council of Cheshire. 

In its manner and content this book adopts a new and 
original method. The first portion is concerned with a 
biographical sketch of Sir William Hodgson's public and 
professional life. After a childhood of by no means un- 
eventful changes, we follow his student career at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
unddr the influence of men such as Barnes and Lister, 
to the field of general practice, which to him seemed 
to open the widest door to the many-sided interests of 
his knowledge and abilities. Soon after starting practice 
in Crewe we find him deeply immersed in local political 
and industrial problems. These controversies gave early 
proof of his powers as an organizer and fighter, and 
introduced a new force and spirit both in the council 
chamber and in the big industrial organizations of the 
district. 

The establishment of county councils in 1889 and his 
' election as member for Crewe widened his sphere of 
usefulness in public affairs and opened fresh fields for 
the forceful pursuit of his 'ideals. Mayor of Crewe in 
1892, and later chairman of the Licensing Justices, no 
side of public life failed to feel his influence and profit by 
his wide knowledge of human affairs. As champion of' 
the local profession in- the bitter controversy associated 
with the establishment of national health insurance he 
set the seal on his popularity with the doctors of the 
county. In recognition of his long and arduous public 
services he was knighted in 1920, and seven years later 
the Freedom of Crewe was conferred upon him on the 
occasion of the jubilee of the incorporation of the borough. 

Such is a brief sketch of the biography here set out, 
"which must leave two impressions in particular on the 
minds of those who read the full narrative. First, the 
wonder that one man, none too robust in health, should 
find time to accomplish so much in a lifetime. To estab- 
lish and maintain a large practice, to take part in sport 
and recreation in addition to this large share in public 
life, might well seem impossible to most men. Here is 
a lesson in the value of time, and one more example of 
the truth of the saying that it is the busy man who has 
time to do things? The other impression is a reminder 
that in all the complicated organization of public affairs, 
with its comniittees, councils, and the like, we must 
look to the individual to supply the driving force. How- 
ever big the machine the man with certain qualities will 
never fail to make his influence felt. 

It is in the second portion of this book that a new 
feature is presented. There is added a sheaf of clinical 
memoranda compiled by fifty and more Cheshire doctors. 
These are intended to provide a record of the state cf 
medicine in the county at the present time, a state 
which Sir Willia m has done so much to foster. The 

‘Fasciculus Cestriensis in Honour ol Sir William Hcdeson. 
Issued on the occasion cf his eightieth birthday. Wav 13th, 1934. 
Copies will be on sale at 15s. 


monographs vary in length 'and quality from a full 
article on a given subject based on specialist study to 
the merest clinical note, and all are readable. - 

The whole book is a striking local tribute to an out- 
standing member of the profession. It will claim atten- 
tion outside the county of Cheshire, and we congratulate 
those responsible for its production. v 


ABDOMINAL DIAGNOSIS 

Les Diagnostics CJiiritrgicanx an Lit du Malader by M. 
Barth£lemy, deals entirely with problems of abdominal , 
diagnosis, discussing them purely frqm a practical stand- 
point. It is intended for advanced students, £nd especially 
for those who are already engaged in practice. It is 
illustrated by descriptions of cases which have occurred 
in the authot's practice, and, indeed, it closely resembles 
the running commentary which a surgeon is accustomed 
to give when taking his students round the hospital wards. 
It commences with a discussion on abdominal wounds 
and injuries, followed by some considerations regarding 
hernia. The complications of gastric ulcer, haemorrhage, 
perforation, and sub'phrenic abscess. are discussed in very 
brief terms, and a few more pages are given to stenosis 
of the pylorus. Affections of the biliary passages and the 
pancreas are discussed at somewhat greater length, as 
are also the clinical forms of appendicitis. Chapters 
following on cancer of the colon and affections of the 
rectum complete the first part of the work. The whole 
of the second part is devoted to gynaecology, so that 
this subject is dealt with in far greater detail than is 
general surgery. The fact that nearly a quarter of the 
text is devoted to affections of the uterus indicates very 
clearly the predilection of the author. 

An attractive feature of the book is the series of rough 
sketches by which it is illustrated. Although very rough, 
and in some cases even crude, the}'- indicate most clearly 
the intention of the author, and are probably of greater 
practical value than more carefully executed drawings. 
We can imagine that the book will be of real value to - 
many surgeons who are working on their own away from 
the larger centres, and especially to those who have to 
deal with the more pressing emergencies of gynaecology. 


SEX TEACHING 

A small book by Theodore F. Tucker and Muriel Pout, 
entitled Awkward Questions of Childhood , 3 will be found 
a help to many parents and teachers. The experience of 
the authors, as evidenced by this and a previous book on 
Sex Education in Schools, has mainly been with elemen- 
tary school children ; and this experience, together with 
a considerable period of experimental talks and teaching, 
entitles what they say to be received with respect and to 
be regarded as having .some authority, as founded upon a 
practical basis and designed to meet real requirements. 
The book consists of an introductory chapter on " Some 
Principles of Sex Education,” a number of answers to 
specific questions which are commonly asked by children 
of various ages, and two supplementary chapters dealing 
respectively with the subjects of masturbation and adoles- 
cent friendships. Each of the answers suggested in the 
main portion of the book is followed by a section giving 
to parents and teachers some reasons for the answers 
recommended, together with additional information 


* Les Diagnostics Chirurgicaux au Lit du Maladc. Par M. 
Barth£2emy. Paris: N. Maloine. 1933. (Pp. 306 ; 101 figures. 
45 fr.) 

3 Awkward Questions of Childhood. A Practical Handbook on 
Sex Education for Parents and Teachers. By Theodore F. Tucker 
and Muriel Pout, B.Sc. London : Gerald Howe, Ltd. 1934. 
(Pp. 162. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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relevant thereto, such as may enable them to appreciate 
more fully the nature of those answers, and perhaps help 
them also to meet any supplementary questions. It is 
recognized, of course, that not even* question will be 
asked by every child *, indeed, it is probable that some of 
them are asked by very few children. The authors, 
however, give a place not only to the universal " Where 
do babies come from? ’’ but to the occasional “ Wltat is 
birth control? ” or “ What are venereal diseases? " The 
answers set out are for the most part wise and sufficient. 
Parents and teachers will be advantaged, not necessarily 
by adopting them, but at least by considering them. 
There is some tendency to prolixity and undue repetition, 
especially in the introductory chapter and in a few of the 
sections for those who give the answers. And it may be 
doubted whether there is any great value in the two 
answers which introduce to the boy or girl the mention of 
chromosomes. This can scarcely be effective except in 
the course of some regular instruction in general biology. 
So also doubt may be expressed as to the wisdom of the 
suggestion that the unwanted child should always be 
avoided, and of the statement or implication that deaf- 
mutism is always directly inherited. Of the general 
value of the book, however, there can be no doubt ; and 
its emphasis on the importance of positive teaching and 
frank answering, as contrasted with avoidance, prohibi- 
tion, and negation, is fundamental. 


THE LAW OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 


succeeding fifteen hundred years are barely noted, and 
the second lecture deals with Vesalius — his work and its 
consequences. Subsequent lectures deal in turn with the 
development of the medical sciences. Thus the history 
of the fundamental sciences of histology, physiology, 
psychology, and genetics is treated first, to be followed 
by an account of -such applied sciences as pathology*, 
bacteriology, pharmacology*, and hygiene. The final 
papers are devoted to a consideration of the relations 
between the medical profession and the rest of society. 
The subjects discussed under the last heading include the 
cloud of cults and quack systems which compete with 
modern medical science by pandering to primith*e super- 
stitions ; the medico-legal obligations of_ doctors ; and 
matters bearing upon medical ethics. 

The volume is a' small one of about 250 pages, but 
within this compass the author provides a very readable 
survey of the wide range of topics upon which he toucheg. 
The general conception and purpose of the work seem 
excellent. The evolution of modem medicine, -and ■ in 
particular its spectacular growth during the past century*, 
is not only a study of great general interest, but also one 
with which all medical students ought to have an 
acquaintance. From time to rime we hear, a complaint 
that medical history is tending to lose its way in masses 
of personal detail about the careers and discoveries of 
great men. However that may be, there is ample room 
for general surveys such as Dr. Gruber gives here, pro- 
viding a picture of the development of scientific ideas. 


Doctors and lawyers concerned with administering the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts have to face a difficult 
task in applying the numerous sections, schedules, appen- 
dices, regulations, and decisions which contain the law 
relating to industrial diseases. Several good textbooks 
have been written on the Act itself, but many practi- 
tioners — in particular, medical referees and certifying 
surgeons — need a fuller explanation of this particular 
aspect. Mr. C. H. Spafford has taken Sections 43 
and 44 and written a very clear and concise commen- 
tary 4 on them, and has considered the effect of the 
most recent decisions by the Court of Appeal and the 
House of Lords. He devotes a chapter to the certificate 
of disablement, its contents, the conditions under which 
it is conclusive, and the remedies available when it is* 
defective. The appeal to the medical referee is fully 
discussed, and legal readers will find the chapters on 
determining the employer who is primarily liable, and 
the joinder of previous employers, of great practical value. 
As a book of reference the volume has considerable 
advantages over the existing textbooks because of its 
clarity and orderly arrangement. The only criticism that 
can fairly be made is in respect of the price, which seems 
very high for a small octavo volume. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 

Dr. G. B. Gruber, professor of pathology in the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, has published, under the title ** An 
Introduction to the Spirit and Study of Medicine,” 3 an 
interesting course of lectures delivered to students com- 
mencing their medical education. They comprise a* short 
explanation of the manner in which medicine advanced 
to its present position. 

The first lecture gives a general review of the develop- 
ment of biological science up to the time of Galen. The 


‘ rke Aspect of Industrial Disease. By C. H. Spafford 

ff>p rl "K! r * a *>l” J " P ' t ) “ dcm; BlItt envorth and Co. (Publishers). Ltd! 

4 Eiu/'d.nme Grist und Sind, urn dee Mediein. Von Prof 
•gC-Titane. 1934. (Pp. «vii + 244. 


THE PATIENT’S CONSTITUTION 


The medical practitioner is continually confronted with 
the problem of bodily constitution in the treatment of 
his patients, and he gets very little help in this matter 
from medical textbooks. The subject is treated inade- 
quately, for the sufficient reason that the factors which 
determine individual constitution are extremely complex, 
and have only in recent years received satisfactory 
analysis. A very useful book has been issued by Professor 
Naegeli under the title of “ The General Doctrine of the 
Constitution,”' providing a lucid account of what is 
known on the subject at the present time, with special 
reference to its bearing on medicine. It is deserving of 
careful study by medical practitioners. The problem of 
constitutional differences is one of ” variability,” and as 
the latter has been elucidated almost exclusively in the 
sciences of botany and zoology the medical man needs to 
revive his interest somewhat in those subjects in order to 
understand the doctrine. The author has for some years 
endeavoured in his lectures to merge medical science in 
the larger conception of natural history, and the present 
work is written apparently with a similar intent. 

After discussing the definition of " constitution,” the 
author enters in detail into the kinds and causes of 
variability, giving examples in botany, zoology, and 
man. Then follow special articles on hybridization, 
germinal induction, the hereditary transmission of acquired 
characters, race and constitution, and the influence of 
sex and age. The final chapters deal with the constitu- 
tion and special diseases — namely, tuberculosis, pernicious 
anaemia, haemophilia, chlorosis, and the psvehoneuroses. 
Apart from its bearing on medicine, the work will appeal 
strongly to all who are concerned with such subjects as 
evolution, palaeontology, and racial differences ; and to 
the general reader from its inherent interest. Probably 
there is no other book in which the subject is so fully and 
clearly explained. 


* Mlgemeine Konst, lulionslehre in 
Mrdi:msrher Betrachtung. Von O 
I9SI. (Pp. JS9 ; 32 figures. KM.15 ; 
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Notes on Books 

The tenth edition of the late Professor Cushny's Text- 
book of Pharmacology and Therapeutics 7 has been pre- 
pared by Professors C. W. Edmunds and J. A. Gunn. 
These authors' undertook the difficult task of continuing 
the textbook eight years ago, and were responsible for 
the ninth edition, which appeared in 1928. Their general 
aim has been to 'preserve not merely the critical spirit of 
the book, but also the text as far as this is possible. 
Recent advances in pharmacology have, however, neces- 
sitated the rewriting of many sections, such, for example, 
as those on iron, bismuth, liver extract, and the barbit- 
urates. . In general, the whole volume has been carefully 
revised and brought up to date, but its size has only 
been increased by forty pages. The editors arc to be 
congratulated on the skill and care they have expended 
in bringing the textbook up to date whilst preserving its 
characteristic form. 

• 

Individual Psychology and Practice ’ includes four con- 
tributions written by clinicians -associated with the 
Adlerian movement. Dr. C. M. Bevan discusses the 
relationship between fnedicine and psychology, stressing 
especially the desirability of attempting some degree of 
integration between the various schools of dynamic 
psychology with a view to forming a liaison society 
between official medicine and general psychological 
thought. Dr. H. O. Woodcock writes on " The Tyranny 
of the Invalid ” ; Dr. F. A. Leighton on “ The Purpose 
and Some Neuroses ” ; and Dr. F. Marjory Edwards dis- 
cusses " The Psychological Approach to Gynaecological 
■Problems." These clinical studies usefully exemplify the. 
therapeutic aims and methods of the Adlerian school. 

To one of the many series of short monographs now 
appearing in France, this one being entitled “ New Thera- 
peutics,” Dr. F. Rathery has contributed a ' modest 
booklet of fifty pages on- “ The Treatment of Juvenile 
Albuminuria.”' 1 This subject requires a discussion of the 
causation of albumin in the urine, and leads to a diversity 
of methods, involving diet, hydrotherapy, and drugs, 
according, to the many different diseases of which this 
condition is a symptom. The best sections are those on 
the treatment of albuminuria due to acute nephritis, and 
on orthostatic albuminuria, which opens with the wise 
remark, “ In reality orthostatism favours the accentua- 
tion of all albuminuria. 

Metabolism Problems 10 is a small volume in which are 
printed a series of addresses given at the opening of the 
Summer University at Santander, by Professor S. J . 

■ ThannHAUser of Freiburg. He deals with the following 
subjects : purine metabolism, the chemistry of the pig- 
ments of the blood- and the bile ; the site of formation 
of bile pigment; the causation of jaundice and disorders 
of cholesterin metabolism. All of these are difficult 
subjects, and in most of them knowledge is advancing 
somewhat slowly. The author gives a clear picture of 
the present state of knowledge, and in particular explains 
fully the chemical relationships of the complex substances 
whose fate he discusses. For example, he points out 
curious relationships between adenosine phosphate and 
the digitalis glucosides, both of which have the common 
property- of exerting a selective action on heart muscle. 
The subject of chemical pathology is naturally difficult 
because the chemical substances which are studied are 
mostly of -an exceptional complexity-, but the author 
gives a very clear and interesting account of the problems 
which he considers, ; 

1 A Textbook o! Pharmacology and Therapeutics, or the Action 
cl Drugs in Health and Disease. By the late Arthur R. Cushnv. 

- At a \r.D , LL.D., F.K.S. Tenth edition, thoroughly revised by 
C W ‘Edmunds, A.H., M.D.. awl J. A- Gunn, M.A., M l) . I) Sc. 
London: J. and A. Churchill. Ltd. 1S.11 (IV 786 ; 7= figures. 

~ * Individual Psychology Pamphlets. No. 12 London: C. W. 
Daniel Company. 1834. (Pp. 57. 2s 6d. net.) T . 

■ r Traitemenl des Atbuminunes Juveniles. Par Dr. F. Rathery. 
Paris- ir B. Bafflitre ct Fils 1934. (Pp. 52. 8 fr.) 

" Stotfaechsilprobleme . Vortrase nus clem Gebule der I hvsio- 
Palhclofie. Von Professors. J. Thannhauscr. Berlin : J . Sponger. 
1934 (IV »I. R.M.4.80.) 


The richly documented monograph on Angina Pectoris 11 
by Dr. Gregorio N. Martinez, professor of clinical 
medicine at Cordoba in the Argentine Republic, contains 
a full and up-to-date' account of the history, aetiology, 
pathogenesis, symptomatology, diagnosis, prognosis, and 
treatment of the condition j with a record of forty-nine 
personal cases in patients aged from 16 to 74, illustrated 
by electrocardiograms. A bibliography of 652 references, . 
in which British 'literature is well represented, is 
appended. 

Keith Lucas'- is an outline, but in some ways quite as 
pleasing' as a full-dress edition, of a projected memoir of 
a physiologist of outstanding ability who lost his life in 
an aeroplane accident in 1916'when 37 years old. The 
late Sir Walter Fletcher had collected eight appreciations 
of various "phases of Keith Lucas’s life from his friends, 
and had written two accounts ‘of him as an undergraduate 
and as a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor 
E. D. Adrian, the pupil and colleague, who in 1917 edited 
Keith Lucas’s Page May Lecture (1914) on ” The Con- 
duction of the Nervous Impulse ” (vide review in these 
columns, 1918, i, '84), has now added a sympathetic, 
estimate of his physiological activities at Cambridge during 
the ten years 1904-14, and writes with a personal touch 
that is particularly attractive ; no one, he says, ” who 
worked with him could think of Keith Lucas, except as 
a friend.” His work was entirely devoted to the pro- , 
perties of nerve and’ muscle. The . late Professor H- II. 
Turner, who was a lifelong friend, and who, with three 
other contributors, lias followed Keith' Lucas behind the 
veil, shows that his versatile genius was largely that of 
an engineer. ’This, as. is brought out by the three con- 
tributors writing on his work in the war, was of Invaluable 
service to the efficiency of the Royal Flying Corps. 

The Proceedings of the third conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Preventive Paediatrics have, now 
been issued, and the volume contains an account of the 
two discussions held at Luxembourg in September, 1933. 
The first of these dealt with' the prophylaxis of infantile 
paralysis and the second with the prevention of what is 
termed ” influenzal diseases in early childhood,” although 
what is meant is the wider subject of catarrhal infections 
of the respiratory tract. This produced a' particularly 
valuable discussion, emphasizing the danger to the young 
baby of even simple nasopharyngeal infections among .the 
nursing staff. 

11 La Angina dr Peclio. By Gregorio N. Martinez. Buenos 
Aires: Humberto Andreetta. 1932. (Pp. 280: illustrated.) 

13 Keith Lucas. Cambridge: \V. Hefler and Sons, Ltd. 1934.' 
(Pp. 131. 5s. net.) 


Preparations and Appliances 

PYELO-LITHOTOMY FORCEPS 
Mr. W. K. Irwin. F.R.C.S. (London. W.), writes: Owing 
to a slight oversight the first pattern of the pyclo-lithotomy • 



forceps made to my design was illustrated in. the British 
Medical Journal of June 9th (p. 1034). The new, model is - 
now shown in the accompanying illustration. It is obtain- 
able from Messrs. Down Bros., St. Thomas’s Street, S.E.L 
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CONFERENCE OF VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 


A Conference of Voluntary' Hospitals in Great Britain | 
and Ireland was held in London from June 13th to 16th 
under the auspices of the British Hospitals Association 
and the Incorporated Association of Hospital Officers. 

It was attended by some 500 delegates of both bodies, 
and at meetings held at the Guildhall and in the halls of 
the City Companies a number of papers were read on 
matters of hospital administration and policy. In the 
afternoons various London hospitals were visited. 

The conference was opened on the first morning by 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, who was received by the 
Lord Mayor and the Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, who acted 
as chairman of the conference. The Prince expressed his 
pleasure at meeting such a large gathering of friends of 
hospitals, and briefly commented upon the various sub- 
jects on the programme. He said that one matter in 
which he himself had been specially interested was the 
problem of the out-patient department, apropos of the 
valuable report recently issued by King Edward’s Hos- 
pital Fund for London. Another matter of great im- 
portance to the health services of the country and to 
the future of the voluntary hospitals was the co-operation 
between the voluntary and municipal hospitals. The 
growth in size and complexity of the buildings necessary 
to provide accommodation for the sick and departmental 
facilities for their treatment had made the task of 
hospital building one of very great difficulty , and the 
conference would have the benefit of a special discussion 
on the hospital and its architect. The small hospitals 
had not been forgotten in arranging the programme. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land there 
were some 400 hospitals of small size, all doing good and 
unceasing^ work. These hospitals, placed as they were 
on the main lines of traffic, had had to face a heavy 
responsibility in connexion with the treatment of the 
accident cases which were brought to their doors, and 
he was glad to know that Parliament was now endeavour- 
ing to devise legislation which was designed to. relieve 
them of their burden so far as finance was concerned. 
His Royal Highness also commented on the fact that 
hospital administration on the Continent was to be the 
subject of another discussion, for. he said, the hospital 
world was without national boundaries, and in Great 
Britain they did not believe that they had nothing to 
learn from other countries and other systems. 

The Out-Patient Department 

Lord Macmillan took the chair at the first discussion, 
which was on the out-patient department, a subject 
which, he said, to those engaged in the practical work 
of hospitals, presented one of the most important and 
difficult problems of administration. The problem had 
two aspects, one of policy and the other of method. 
The questions of policy were of this order : whether the 
out-patient department as now run in most hospitals 
was best performing the functions which it was designed 
to serve, from the point of view of attendance by the 
right type of patient, both in respect to economic status 
and to the ailments from which those who attended were 
suffering. The handling of patients in the out-patient 
department was .itself a very- difficult problem. It was 
impossible to deal with it on a merely mechanical and 
arithmetical basis. The uncertainties of the cases which 
had to be dealt with must interpose, and the out-patient 
must resign himself to some period of waiting. He re- 
ferred appreciatively to the work of the Out-Patient 
Arrangements Committee, presided over bv Sir John Rose 
Bradford, which was continuing the work of the committee 
of inquiry set up by the King Edward’s Hospital Fund. 
One of its labours had been to devise standard forms for 
doctors in sending patients to out-patient departments, 
and another had been to draw up model time-tables for 
use in the departments. 

The Earl of Onslow, who acted as chairman of the 
Out-Patient Committee, said that one of the chief cau-es 
of the crowded attendances was the popularity of the 


hospitals and their out-patient departments. These de- 
partments had the fullest confidence of the public, and 
it seemed that there were a great number of people who 
might just as well go elsewhere for their treatment but 
preferred to go to the hospital. While undoubtedly a 
certain amount of waiting was unavoidable, much could 
be done by time-saving methods and also by reducing 
the number of patients. Old-fashioned and inadequate 
accommodation was responsible for a good deal of diffi- 
culty. It had been asked whether hospitals could not 
adopt the appointment system, but he thought there 
would be trouble in carrying that out, partly because of 
the unpunctuality of patients and partly because such 
a system would hinder the proper allocation cf patients 
as between consultants and assistants. Hospitals might 
arrange to provide consultants with secretarial assistance, 
which would go some way towards alleviating the problem. 
As for lessening the number of patients treated in hos- 
pital, he noticed that the British Medical Association 
advocated that, except in cases of emergency, no person 
should be accepted for treatment at a hospital unless 
he brought with him a doctor's letter. If this was carried 
out rigidly and logically it would make the out-patient 
department of all hospitals a purely consultative institu- 
tion. As a counsel of perfection there was much to be 
said for it, but he thought it was impossible to make 
the out-patient department purely consultative. The 
necessity of obtaining a doctor’s letter would be very 
unpopular. A patient might have the feeling that his 
doctor did not understand his case, and that he would 
like a second opinion from the hospital, but he would 
be deterred if it meant that he had to go to his doctor 
for a letter before obtaining such second opinion. 

Availability of Hospital Services 

Sir Robert BolaM, in initiating a brief discussion, laid 
down four propositions which it seemed to him emerged 
from the report of the King Edward’s Hospital Fund Com- 
mittee. These were: (1) that the out-patient depart- 
ments, generally speaking, were so overcrowded that the 
consultants and specialists working therein were not 
utilized to the best advantage 12 ) the net result of this 
overcrowding was delay and waiting on the part of 
patients ; (3) the co-ordination between the general 
medical practitioner services to the community outside 
the hospital and the consultant and specialist sen-ice 
within the hospital was not yet sufficiently developed ; 
and (4) the only remedy was to educate the hospital- 
going public by co-operative and sustained effort on the 
part of the hospitals and the medical profession. The 
team work in a large hospital, which was so invaluable, 
inevitably meant delay, but it had also to be remembered 
that the consultations with the other consultants and 
specialists and the particular services available at a well- 
equipped hospital could furnish the required sen-ice to the 
patient in as many hours as it needed days in the case of 
the private citizen seeking medical aid in the usual way. 
Some economy of time might be made, and a great deal 
of exasperation saved, if a fuller use were made of informa- 
tive and directional signs for the benefit of those who 
were not regular habitues of the hospitals. Was it too 
much to hope that in the ideal hospital of the future 
the anxious patient would encounter an experienced and 
courteous usher, with sufficient subordinate messengers to 
deal with those who could not find their way without 
personal assistance? The matter of dispensing had aroused 
some criticism and attention. The prescription habit in 
the British nation had become verv much more common 
since the period of national health insurance, and some 
large hospitals used the prescription svstem extensivelv 
instead of maintaining large dispensaries. The day had 
gone by for such slogans as “ The ever-open door," 
Free service to all,’ “ No one turned away,” because 
these gave rise to the mistaken impression that the 
hospital was available for all kinds of services, and that 
was an uneconomic proposition. The time had come to 
teach the hospital-going people what sen-ices were avail- 
able in the hospital, and how such sen-ices differed 
from the kind of sendees obtained at the hands of the 
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general practitioner outside. With regard to doctors* 
letters. Sir Robert Bolam affirmed that the proportion 
of doctors who resented having to refer their patients .to 
a hospital or consultant was negligible. - In ordinary life 
the -general medical practitioner was the sifter of Cases. 
A good many matters he could deal with personally 
himself. Others had to be ...referred to consultants -and 
specialists for admission to nursing homes or hospitals. 
It would seem that to use a consultant or specialist as 
the sifting agent in a general hospital urns to put him to 
do general practitioner work. One would be far from 
denying that there were a good many who would do this 
very well, but was it in fact what the consultant was 
appointed for? Most hospitals relegated the sifting pro- 
cess to a junior member of the staff; and that junior 
member. was acting in such' a capacity as a general medical 
practitioner. It followed that as much of this discrimina- 
ting process as possible should be done before the patient 
reached the hospital, and therein lay the value of the 
doctor's letter.' The residuum of persons who had diffi- 
culty in finding a doctor to recommend them to a hospital 
nowadays must -be very small. It -was only where, the. 
public medical assistance was not fully developed that 
such could be the case. It was not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that a public authority should make an arrange- 
ment with the hospital to provide a public assistance 
medical officer to take part in dealing with such cases. 
In conclusion, the hospital habits of our people would 
not be changed in a few days because decisions were made 
and principles enunciated, and whatever the plight of the 
institutions or the wish of the profession might be « in 
this matter we would be well advised to recognize the 
essential conservatism of the rest, and be satisfied with 
reasonable progress towards the consultative ideal to be 
attained within the next four or five years. 

' r The Private Practitioner 

In further discussion, Sir Henry Brackenbury replied 
to Lord Onslow’s comments on the British Medical Asso- 
ciation proposition that the out-patient department should 
be confined, o.r almost confined, to consultative work. 
There were actually hospitals which had converted their 
out-patient departments practically into consultative 
departments, so that the proposition was not as imprac- 
ticable’ as might be supposed. But the fundamental idea 
was that the hiatus between the field of hospital work and 
the field of private practitioner work should be eliminated. 
One of the present c\tIs was that the hospital field of work 
and the private practitioner field had been to- a large 
extent divorced from one another. In some ways that , 
had been the fault of the teaching hospitals in the past, but 
he was sure that the young student just qualified and the j 
resident medical officer in the hospital had got into their 
heads somehow or other that the general practitioner out- 
side was somebody who was not vers* well worth consider- 
ing, and need not be considered very much in relation to 
the* amount of work which they had been accustomed to 
observe from the hospital staff point of Anew. That was 
a wrong notion ; the general practitioner outside in his 
ordinary surroundings was much more capable of dealing 
with and helping the patients who came to the out- 
patient departments than anyone else. Therefore it was 
of the utmost importance that the general practitioner 
outside, doing the domiciliary work, should be considered 
an essential part of, and in very close association with, 
the work of the hospital itself. From that point of view 
there was much to be said for insisting that before the 
patient went to hospital the opinion of the general practi- 
tioner should be considered- Not only so, but when 
hospital attention was no longer necessary for the patient, 
although he was still not perfectly recovered, it was most 
desirable that he should be referred to the general practi- 
tioner for care instead of being continued in the out- 
patient department of the hospital. It should be prim- 
arilv the family doctor to whom such patients were 
referred, and not primarily the district nurse. 

Time did not allow any further discussion, but the 
applause which greeted Sir Henry Brackenbury ’s remarks 
suggested that this point of view was not unacceptable 
to hospital administrators. 


Co-operation between Voluntary and Municipal 
Hospital Authorities 

At a later session, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Riddell,^ the subject of co-operation between voluntary 
and^ municipal hospital authorities was discussed. 

Sir George Newman, • in an opening paper, gave a 
table representing the. present hospital accommodation in 
England and Wales. This showed that the number of 
hospitals provided by local authorities was S5S, with 
143,494 beds, and the voluntary hospitals numbered 988, 
with 71,956- beds. Of the local - authorities’ hospitals, 
326, with 57,129 beds, were provided under the aegis, 
of the public health, and 532, with 86,365 beds' .under 
the aegis of public assistance. Of the hospitals not pro-, 
vided by local authorities, 663, with. 49,673 beds, were 
general, and 325, with 22,2S3 beds, were special. 

It was clear, said Sir George Newman, that the -only - 
sensible course to pursue 'was to develop a practical and 
unified system of co-operation between these two classes 
Of hospitals. As a result of the Act of 1929,- many of 
the former Poor* Law hospitals had become municipal . 
hospitals for the benefit of the public in need of. medical 
treatment, -and not, as formerly, for the destitute poor 
only. Thus there had been created the beginnings of a 
national hospital system. As the municipal hospitals ', 
expanded there might seem to the casual observer to 
be less need of the voluntary hospitals. Which was the 
wiser: to put all hospitals, voluntary and municipal, on 
a municipal basis of rates and taxes, and allow the 
voluntary movement to disappear, or to combine the, 
two in one co-operative hospital system? He was strongly 1 
in favour of the latter course, and believed that .a co- 
operative system was likely, if properly organized, to 
be more economical in the long run than a rate-aided 
State- system without the voluntary element, and it pro- 
vided for the peculiar English genius a practical com- 
promise between' collectivism and individualism. He 
asked the gathering to consider what the voluntary, hos- 
pital had done. It had encouraged the pioneering spirit 
of discover}’ which had strangely but steadily led English 
medicine hitherto. For more than 200 years it had pro- 
vided ways and means for the foundation and develop- 
ment of all the great schools of medicine in the univer- 
sities, and in its atmosphere had been trained, among’ • 
others, all the doctors for all the municipal hospitals. 

A teaching hospital, like a university, lived by unham- ( . 
pered freedom of thought, and in their national hospital 
system the English people would do wisely to provide 
ample room for the exercise and application of the 
voluntary’ system. But the ever-widening and impor- 
tunate medical needs of the population had not been met 
in the past, and could not be met in the future, wholly 
by voluntary hospitals. The municipal hospital repre- . 
sented the formulated will of a free people. It was a 
hospital provided by the State, deriving its sustenance 
from rates and taxes, its direction from the elected repre- - 
sentatives of the municipality, and its authority from 
Parliament. It was between these two types of national 
institutions that the Act of 1929, followed by the Minister’s 
circular, had sought to ensure co-operation. The autho- 
rities and the voluntary’ hospitals had not put into the 
fullest operation of which the}' were capable the powers 
afforded by that Act. But more had been done by the . 
State in support of voluntary* hospitals than some persons 
appeared to assume. Financial grants had been furnished 
by local authorities for new buildings and equipment. 
Special grants had been made for the treatment of various 
conditions. Only a few days ago a county council made 
a grant of £10,000 towards the rebuilding of a voluntary 
hospital. The London County Council was paying grants 
at a yearly rate of £250,000 to voluntary 7 hospitals, and 
upwards of £125,000 was paid last year by approved 
societies for the in-patient treatment of insured persons 
in those institutions. Further, there had been much inter- 
change of function, of the services of consultant staff, 
and of the use of special beds, apparatus, or installations 
as between the two types of hospitals. It could not be 
said that even yet in all areas there was real and effective 
consultation or co-operation. Such consultation was a 
statutory 7 obligation, but it could not take place until 
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the voluntary- hospitals of the area and their medical 
staffs had established a representative committee, haa 
informed the local authority ot its. existence, an ' 
•prepared, jointly with the authority, *° c 0 J|?T® r . 
institutional and hospital requirements of the district. 

' No Wasteful Competition - 
In conclusion. Sir George Newman permitted himself 
four general observations. The greater the good will anti 
genuine desire for co-operation for the common good, the 
more fruitful would be mutual consultation. The survej 
reports of the medical officers of the Ministry showed tha 
the desire for co-operation was widespread, and that many 
forms of practical co-ordination were being practised on 
both sides. But there was same fear on the part of 
voluntary hospital representatives that local authorities 
intended to compete unduly with the voluntary hospitals. 
As a fact, however, public authorities could not afford 
to engage in wasteful competition or the duplication of 
— o. t: i : -ri.. 1 it should 


existing facilities. The local authority, while it should 
not attempt to compete, had a definite statutory respon- 
sibility to ’ the community to supplement the work of 
voluntary hospitals and fill gaps which the latter were 
unahle to fill, or had not in fact filled. It was obligatory 
upon the authority to consult with representatives of the 
voluntary hospitals when providing, allocating, or adapt- 
ing its accommodation in discharge of the functions with 
which it was entrusted, and it was obvious that such 
consultation should take place before the decisions of the 
authority had been reached, and not only afterwards. 
Finally, the local authority should do all that was prac- 
ticable, with foresight and prudence, to foster and aid 
appropriate voluntary organizations in its area, both for 
hospital services and for the development of public health 
provision of the people, which were implicit in the new 
organization laid down by the Act. On their part also 
the voluntary hospitals in every area should create com- 
petent and representative bodies to organize and co- 
ordinate their own work and to consult with the local 
authority on hospital needs. 

Lord Cozens-Hardy said it was taking the voluntary- 
hospitals a very long time to realize the enormous changes 
in the hospital system of the country which must ensue 
from the Act of 1929. The voluntary hospitals had been 
inclined to be suspicious of that Act and of the wide 
powers and duties which it conferred upon local autho- 
rities. The Act itself limited compulsory consultation to 
a narrow field, and the extent of co-operation would 
depend upon the attitude of the Ministry and the direction 
in which the Ministry encouraged the local authorities 
to move. The early circulars of the Minister seemed to 
point in the right direction, but not perhaps so clearly 
as to remove suspicion from the minds of the voluntary 
hospitafs. A clear pronouncement, such as had been 
given by Sir George Newman, that there were important 
functions, such as teaching and research, which the 
voluntary- hospitals could best perform in the interests 
af the community, was to be welcomed, also that the 
hospital sen-ice as a whole could not produce its best 
results without close and continuous co-operation between 
the local authorities and the voluntary hospitals. What 
was needed was something more than a mere " Section 13 
body " but a joint committee between the local authoritv 
and the voluntary- hospitals meeting regularly to cohsider 
everything bearing on the hospital sen-ice as a whole. 
Proposals for extensions, whether by the local authority 
or by the voluntary hospitals, should be considered bv 
some such committee before action was taken. 

Co-operation of Hospitals in Mental Hygiene 
Mr. L. G. Brock (Chairman of the Board of Control! 
gave some practical illustrations of co-operation between 
voluntary hospitals and municipal institutions in the field 
of mental hygiene. For some i-ears there had be'-n a 
growing co-operation between the London mental hospitals 
and the London medical schools. The mental hospitals 
realized that many- of their patients were phvsicallv verv 
50 ? at a P arrangement had grown' up wherebv 
there was an informal alliance between the mental hospital 


and the medical school, the latter providing the consultants 
who came regularly- to visit new patients in the men 
hospitals, while the mental hospitals provided the 
psychiatrists for the instruction of the medical students. 
A second form of co-operation was in the provision of out- 
patient mental clinics by voluntary hospitals, following 
the passing of the Mental Treatment Act. 

Dr. C. E. S. Flemming said that it was for the voluntary 
hospitals to adopt and adapt such of the methods of the 
municipal hospitals as they could _ usefully employ, 
including co-ordination and co-operation, and economy- 
in buildings and maintenance. They- prided themselves 
upon their “ voluntaryism,” but it must be remembered 
that a volunteer was of no use unless he was a member 
of an organized army. Voluntary hospitals^ "must cast 
aside that parochialism which had been their weakness 
in the past, otherwise they would not be able to hold 
their position in the hospital service of -the country. 
Already- the municipal hospitals were in close competition 
with them on one point — namely, in the open market 
for medical officers — and as to whether the prestige of the 
voluntary hospitals would enable them for long to obtain 
the men'and women they wanted he was rather doubtful. 

A number of lay hospital administrators from various 
parts of the country contributed briefly to the discussion-. 
A Gloucestershire representative urged' the importance of 
endeavouring to get the chairman of the voluntary- 
hospital elected a member of the local authority. Follow- 
ing on this point a Mexborough representative said that 
four members on his board of management were members 
of the West Riding County Council, and one of them was 
chairman of the Public Health Committee. A Sheffield 
representative said that his was one of the first cities 
to create a co-ordinating committee between the 
municipality and the voluntary hospitals. There were 
four voluntary hospitals in Sheffield, and they- were all 
represented on a committee which included also repre- 
sentatives of the municipality, and the chair was filled 
in alternate years by a municipal and by a voluntary- 
hospital representative. An arrangement was also in 
being whereby a considerable number of patients coming 
to voluntary hospitals were transferred to municipal 
hospital beds. 

Lord Riddell, in closing the discussion , referred to the 
excellent results which had already been achieved by the 
Joint Hospitals Committee in London. 


The Cottage Hospital 

Other discussions at the four days’ conference must have 
briefer mention. Mr. W. M. Goodenough, honorary- 
treasurer of the Radclifie Infirmary, Oxford, read a paper 
on the function of the cottage hospital. Its main function, 
he said, was to deal with minor medical- and surgical cases 
which did not call for special treatment, but it might have 
a further use for convalescent cases, and perhaps as a resi- 
dential centre for district nurses. Lord Hordes, who took 
the chair at this discussion, referred to the various thera- 
peutic assets of a cottage hospital — its quietness, its 
proximity to patients' friends, and its adaptabflitv to the 
work of routine observation. Dr. C. E. S. Flemming 
preferred the term " district hospital,” which suggested 
that it was for the people of the district and staffed by 
distnet practitioners. Specialist members of the staff of 
the central hospital should be available, but only for the 
purpose of consultation or emergency operation There 
was a tendency in some of these hospitals to expect the 
work to be done by members of the staff of the central 
hospital. One objection was the possibility- of complica- 
tions arising after operation, when the specialist himself 
was not present ; another was that the extra equipment 
and nursing for this kind of work imposed an unusual 
strum on the small hospital. On the other hand, minor 
f% e T, a , te ™} shaker disliked— were pre-eminentiv 
n 6 i ca 2 of the Practitioner at the district or 
k°=p>tal. These small institutions were distinctlv 
needed for the completion of the hospital service of the 
country-, and it might be very dangerous to Sere with 
their development by rigid riles. Wlttl 
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Hospital Administration on the Continent 

Dr, Rene Sand, technical counsellor of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, gave an address on the situation of 
hospitals on the Continent. His account of the municipal 
hospitals of France was a little depressing. Too economical 
administration, overcrowded wards, non-recognition of 
hospital technique, superannuated buildings, lay superin- 
tendents — "nobody is satisfied, but the system is such that 
nobody could be.” Improvements were, however, taking 
place. In Paris the maternity hospitals and many surgical 
. departments now ranked as'excellent. Lyons was building 
well-equipped hospitals. The new hospital in Rheims kept 
half its patients in single rooms, and no ward had more 
than four beds. Nancy and Strasbourg had models of hos- 
pital administration and building. Lille was planning a 
huge hospital centre of 5,000 beds in two buildings of 
thirty floors each; walled entirely by steel and glass, and 
ventilated, by conditioned air. New resources were being 
opened up by sickness insurance funds, which paid for 
the hospital treatment of ten million members, and the 
insured population was insisting on better hospital 
conditions. 

. In a brief survey of other countries. Dr. Sand said that 
Italy was rapidly renovating its hospitals ; eight great 
hospitals had been opened in recent years, eighteen were 
being built, and many more were planned. Rome, Milan, 
Turin, Venice, and Naples would soon have-a complete 
- and modern hospital system. Spain was making great 
strides, and there were few out-patient clinics in the world 
to rival the Red Cross dispensary in Madrid. In Austria 
there was a hospital plan for the whole country, which 
was divided into hospital districts. In- Scandinavian 
countries the planning, maintenance, and administration 
of hospitals had been for centuries the function of the 
State, the countries, and the great cities. In these 
countries, as well as in Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
land, the hospital superintendents were generally doctors. 
He had visited only a few hospitals and maternity 
institutions in Soviet Russia, and' he spoke of them 
highly. In Germany the economic crisis had compelled 
some hospitals to close wings and curtail staff, but 
difficulties there as ‘elsewhere had the advantage of 
fostering initiative and devotion. 


Hospital Architecture 

Mr.' Stanley Hall read a useful paper on hospital 
architecture. The choice of a building committee, he 
declared; was almost as important as the choice of an 
architect. The most satisfactory way of co-ordinating the 
various interests was to appoint a technical committee of 
physicians and surgeons, who would, report to a very 
small lay committee directly responsible to the board. 
The work of the technical committee should be to obtain 
from all the specialists their requirements as to particular 
departments, to decide upon the order of urgency, and 
to determine, and if necessary to limit, the requirements 
of each specialist. The total number of beds required 
must first be settled ; then the question of the number 
of patients for each nursing unit. ' which was a very 
important instruction for the architect before planning his 
ward blocks. The number and disposition of the oper- 
ating theatres had next to be settled. A grouping of 
theatres into one unit was advantageous economical!}’ ; 
twin theatres could often share one large sterilizing room 
and plant. The accommodation of students in theatres 
in teaching hospitals was a tax on the resources of the 
architect. Casualty and out-patient departments were 
various in their methods of working. The number of 
medical and surgical consulting rooms must be settled 
according to the number of honorary officers and assistants 
who would be holding sessions at the same time. Mr. 
Hall dealt with other points of detail, such as the housing 
of the nursing, domestic, and administrative stall, the 
boiler-house and other sendees, and the pathological block. 

. Having cut Out the parts of the jigsaw puzzle, the next 
business was to place them in their correct relation. The 
casualty and out-patient departments must be easily 
accessible to the public. 


The Almoner's Work 

The final discussion was on aspects, of almoner’s, work. 
Miss Cherry Morris, lady almoner of St. Thomas’s, 
said that the ideal of the almoner was to secure the 
maximum of necessary information with a "minimum of 
inquiry. She must be just alike 'towards the patient 
and. towards the hospital, 'must not make demands on 
patients which would entail too great a sacrifice, and must 
not let herself be deceived by plausible persons. The 
future of almoners' work was threatened by a real danger,” 
just because the almoner had shown herself too good a 
financier. In the minds of certain people — and some of 
the medical' profession were not blameless — the financial 
side had been stressed to the exclusion of every tiling else. 
The question before hospital boards was often not whether 
the almoner would increase the efficiency of the hospital, 
but whether her department could- be made .to pay. If 
this tendency grew the consequences would be serious. 
Medical men would lose what was potentially a valuable 
auxiliary service in the treatment of the sick, for the 
almoner’s profession would cease to attract to its ranks 
the best type of educated woman. 

Guildhall Banquet 

A Guildhall banquet, over which H.Ii.H. The Duke of 
York presided, and which was attended * by about 
. 600 guests, was held in connexion with the conference, 
-The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress were present, and 
m every part of the hall one saw people prominent in 
hospital administration and service. The- Duke. of York 
spoke of the great, work of the voluntary, hospitals in 
tending the sick and suffering, educating medical students, 
and investigating the causes of disease. On many occa- 
sions since the war, he* said, members of his family had 
| been associated with appeals for funds, and^had been in a . 
j position to appreciate at first hand the results of this work. 

| He felt that in difficult times the way in which the public 
had contributed to hospitals had been quite wonderful. 

Lord Stanmore, treasurer of St. Bartholomew's' said 
that although the financial difficulties of the voluntary 
hospitals were very much to the fore, even during the 
blackest financial period of this century the hospitals as 
a body had ended each year with a substantial credit 
balance, and in the history of any individual hospital 
over a period of years the balances of the credit years 
weighed down the scale against the balances of the years 
of deficits. The threat of dosing down was often heard, 
but instances of any institution closing -down for lack of 
funds were almost unknown. He spoke also of the 
elasticity of the voluntary system. While it clung to 
certain traditions, it had been able to. adjust itself to 
conditions which in any progressive country were con-- 
stantly changing. It could not, of course, meet all needs. , 
There were those for which only the State could provide, 
and the voluntary hospitals were anxious to co-operate 
in every possible way with the State ; but within their 
own boundaries they could and did provide that which , 
from time to time was found to he necessary. He referred 
especially to the provision of hospital beds for those who 
had in the past been accustomed to be treated in times 
of sickness in their own homes. 

Lord Horder, in responding to the toast of " The 
Guests," said that many of those present were rather 
incongruously described as guests. Sir Holburt Waring, 
President of the Koyal College of Surgeons, for example, 
had been intimately associated with hospitals throughout 
his career, and Sir Henry Brackenbury, Chairman of 
Council of the British Medical Association, had with' 
others on that body done much to formulate a hospital- 
policy in which the general practitioner ha_d his place. 
The British ideal of the voluntary system was a noble 
one, but it needed, watching, and its friends were not 
altogether happy in all respects, especially with regard 
to the undignified manner in which financial support was 
sometimes sought. Although he personally felt that the 
voluntary system, breathing as it did the spirit of freedom 
and independence, would and must go on, this (lid not 
mean that some methods employed on its behalf were of 
permanent value, or that it would not have to adapt and 
change itself to changing conditions. 
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THE WAR AGAINST CANCER J 

Dr. Jacques Bandaline's monograph on the international v 
war against cancer, 1 to which the Joest Prize for 1933 ^ 

has been awarded by the Academie des Sciences Morales t 
et Politiques, was originally mitten to appear in ( 
connexion with the International Cancer Congress held , 
at Madrid in October, 1933. Its preparation has 
occupied the author’s whole time since 1926, and it , 
provides an exceedingly interesting and complete , 
summary of cancer research up to the date of its 
appearance. Only those who have themselves been 
employed on literary research work can appreciate the 
magnitude of the task undertaken by Dr. Bandaline, 
the almost infinitely scrupulous attention to detail 
and the linguistic attainments which have made its 
publication possible. The author is to be warmly con- 
gratulated upon the successful achievement of a truly 
herculean task. Work of this kind is, we think, but 
seldom appreciated at its true value, and too often 
there is a tendency to undervalue the inestimable 
importance of scientific literary research work. Labora- 
tory' and clinical investigations are of necessity' scattered 
among a vast number of publications, which, needless 
to say, are written in as many languages as there are 
nationalities represented. Any comprehensive review 
. of such work requires, in addition to an adequate 
knowledge of several foreign languages, a critical exam- 
ination of the scientific value of the papers laid under 
contribution, and thus a combination of attainments of 
no common order. 

In Dr. Bandaline’s w r ork the reader will find a 
historical summary of the cancer question, commencing 
. with a brief account of mention of the disease in the 
Rig-Veda and the Ebeis papyrus, through the Greek 
period and the Latin and mediaeval schools up to the ’ 
present time. Obviously we have not space at our 
disposal for even a cursory glance at these matters, 
which in themselves are of absorbing interest. Passing 
to the eighteenth century' we read how. probably' owing 
in part to error of diagnosis, the disease was regarded 
as contagious, a view which led to the infliction of un- 
necessary cruelties upon the unfortunate sufferers from 
a terrible disease. They were excluded from the general 
hospitals — in France at any rate — and forced to shift 
for themselves as best they' could. It was to a canon 
of Rheims, Jean Godinot, that we owe the foundation 
' . o£ the earliest cancer hospital, which was opened in 
that city in 1740, and was equipped with the modest 
number of twelve beds. Even then the dread of the 
infectious nature of the fell disease alarmed the citizens, 
and in 1779 the hospital was moved to La Buerie in 
con nexion with additions to th e Hopital St. Louis. 


At that time, of course, nothing was known of the 
nature of infection or of the methods by' which it could 
be dealt with, so that the citizens of Rheims must not 
be judged too harshly' for the infliction of cruelty which 
had its origin in panic and ignorance. To France, 
therefore, must be accorded the honour of having pro- 
vided the first hospital for the treatment of patients 
suffering from cancer, to the special investigation of 
which Dr. Bernard PeyTiihe of Lyons devoted his atten- 
tion. In England the place of honour musflbe accorded 
to the Middlesex Hospital, with the formation in 1791 
of its Cancer Charity', which has devoted unremitting 
attention to the subject up to the present time. 

From time to time theories of the causation of cancer 
were propounded and methods of treatment suggested, 
but it was not until 1901, when the work of the Danish 
pathologist Jensen appeared, that the modem era of 
scientific and systematic research commenced. In this 
country the Imperial Cancer Research Laboratories 
were opened in 1902, and at intervals institutions upon 
similar lines have been formed in most civilized 
countries. Dr. Bandaline has obtained official informa- 
tion upon the work of these bodies in no fewer than 
sixty-one different States, so that his book gives a view* 
at once comprehensive and authoritative of cancer 
research work all over the world. In many, at any' 
rate, of these countries the question of educating the 
public upon the- subject of cancer has been assiduously 
pursued, and in the present state of our knowledge this 
is undoubtedly the sphere in which the general practi- 
tioner can contribute assistance of inestimable value 
in the world-wide campaign against cancer. By' 
emphasizing the fact that cancer, if taken in time, is 
frequently amenable to treatment by modem methods, 
and that radiotherapy in 'many' cases has supplanted 
those mutilating and devastating operations which were 
formerly regarded as necessary, he can reassure those 
who are in doubt but are afraid to face the truth. The 
remarkable results which- have followed the use of 
radium and * rays in the treatment of, for example, 
cancer of the cervix uteri and of the tongue should be 
sufficient to demonstrate what has been achieved in 
this direction. 

One of the great difficulties attending the treatment 
' o£ cancer with any hope or possibility' of success has 
■ been the delay, usually prompted by fear, in seeking 
medical advice. Not unnaturally both the patient and 
t tfie family medical adviser felt that to get a definite 
1 diagnosis of cancer was equivalent to passing .sentence 
t of death. Delay means simply that a condition which 
j 111 its earI >’ "iU respond to treatment has become 
^ 50 extensive or so disseminated that when submitted 

i £or expert advice it has become almost hopeless. In 
t case5 judged inoperable or incurable much can still 
e be dol j e b >' radiotherapeutic methods to render the 
patient s remaining span of life much more tolerable 
a and often relatively comfortable. It has been shown 
i- how m 1116 P a5t a raise conception of the infectious 
3 nature of carKer must have inflicted almost incalculable 
suffering ; it is for us to see at the present time that 
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equally unnecessary suffering is not. caused by delay. 
Above all, even if the disease is not seen until it has 
become inoperable and apparently " hopeless,” yet 
relief is generally possible, and that to an extent which 
must be seen to be believed. 


HYPERINSULIN ISM AND 
DYSINSULINISM 

The conception of hyperinsulinism and its establishment 
ns a clinical entity was first considered by Seale Harris 
in 1923, soon after the general appreciation of the 
importance of the discover}' of insulin itself. Since 
then manj> cases of hyperinsulinism have' been 
described, which have varied from a transient post- 
prandial hypoglycaemia to most severe hypoglycaemia 
with shock, convulsions, and coma. In a recently 
compiled series of 1,497 non-diabetic cases Harris 
found that the fasting blood sugar in fifty-one patients 
was abnormally high, and in sixty-seven abnormally 
low, from which he concludes that " hyperinsulinism 
occurs almost as frequently as hypo : insuIinism.” He 
recommends the estimation of blood sugar and glucose- 
tolerance tests in cases of unexplained nervous attacks, 
periods of unconsciousness and convulsions, and in 
cases where the diagnosis of grand mat or petit mal 
may seem a. little doubtful. It is within the experience 
of everybody that many people complain of a “ sinking 
feeling ” between meals, and that such persons soon 
learn that the ingestion of chocolate or food of carbo- 
hydrate nature rapidly relieves them. Physiological 
hyperinsulinism is readily seen in many cases after the 
test dose of glucose in a sugar-tolerance test, the blood 
sugar at the end of two hours or so often falling much 
below the initial value. This used to be explained as 
a stimulus to the glycogenic function of the liver, but 
there seems now little doubt that it is due to a stimulus 
to the insulinogenic processes.' Harris suggests that 
such physiological hyperinsulinism, when excessive, 
mav, by exhaustion of the islets, lead to diabetes, and 
by the stimulus of excessive hunger (a symptom of 
hypoglycaemia) lead to the exogenous obesity which 
so often precedes diabetes. Such cases are readily 
treated by restriction of the insulinogenic stimulus — 
namelv, carbohydrate — and more frequent feeding. 
Very' severe cases may need glucose. Such excessive 
hypoglycaemic responses may arise from factors other 
than the secretory activity of the islets of Langerhans 
—for example, inadequate function of the adrenals 
and the pituitary'. 

Most striking are those cases of hyperinsulinism 
which are attributable to an adenoma of the islet 
tissue. An addition to the reports of such cases has 
recently been made by Ross and Tomasch. 1 Their 
case was a man of 33 who had been brought to hos- 
pital as a " drunk,” having fallen in the street and 
sustained considerable injuries about the head. After 
a series of investigations it was found that he was a 
case of hyperinsulinism, and that on a diet of 1,809 


calories .with 60 grams of . carbohydrate he developed 
hypoglycaemia shocks (blood sugar 23 mg. per 100 
c.cm.) every' six hours or so. A striking feature in these 
patients is that glucose-tolerance tests give curves 
starting at hypoglycaemic levels but rising to .very 
high values, and maintaining a diabetic character for 
some time, without, in some instances, giving rise, to 
glysosuria. - Laparotomy revealed a cy'stic nodule in 
the pancreas, the removal of which led to complete 
disappearance of the syndrome. Histological examina- 
tion showed that the nodule was a tumour of the islet 
tissue. These authors confirm the finding of others 
that in hypoglycaemic coma the -plantar response is 
extensor — of diagnostic importance particularly' where 
diabetic coma might be suspected, the response in the 
latter being flexor. Recently' a very' thorough study 
of five adenomata of the isiets has been made by 
O’Leary' and Womack. 1 The best methods were used 
by' these workers for demonstrating the characteristic- 
granules of the islet cells, and careful comparisons 
with normal cells were made. The tumours were in 1 
general small, but in one instance the dimensions were 
9 cm. x 9 cm. s 11 cm., the tumour being nodular- 
and cy'stic. Certain definite differences were recorded 
between the histological properties of the” granules in 
the tumour cells and those of normal islet" cells, indica- 
ting that the syndrome of hyperinsulinism may be due 
to a modified form of insulin and not merely to an 
excessive secretion of the normal hormone. These 
findings were all the more interesting in that the 
pancreatic islets adjacent to the tumour islet tissue 
were quite normal in their histological characteristics. 
Autolytic changes produce marked changes in normal - 
islet cells in a short time, but tumour islet cells are for 
some reason remarkably' resistant to this process and 
retain unchanged their - histological characters even 
after twenty'-four hours in Ringer solution. The 
evidence goes to show that in the tumour the cells are 
all of the /S-cell type, with greater or less modified 
staining affinities. The tumours all contained small 
ducts histologically' akin to the smaller pancreatic 
ducts, and evidence was obtained of the differentiation 
of duct epithelium into islet tissue, which shows that 
the duct cells are capable of giving rise to both the 
externally' secreting acinar tissue and the internally 
secreting islets. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILDREN 

The correspondence which followed our last reference 
to this subject" was one indication of the increasing 
interest shown. It is perhaps disappointing that 
investigation in England of many' of the difficult aspects 
of tuberculosis in childhood seems to lag behind that 
in other countries, notably' Scotland, France, Germany'; 
and the United States. Recently in these columns Dr. 
G. G. Kayne described 1 how Professor P. F. Armand- 
Delille and his pupils in Paris are correlating the 
clinical and radiographic findings during life with the 

1 Arch, of Path , March, 1934. 

* British Medical Journal, 1933, ii, 1035. 

* Ibid., March 3rd, 1934, p. 370. 


1 Arch, of Surg.. February, 1934, 
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-pathological state discovered at necropsy. Somewhat 
similar work is described in a paper 1 from the 
departments of paediatrics and pathology of "Vale 
University School of Medicine, one of a series of papers 
dealing with work made possible by a special research 
fund and carried out for the research committee of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. Dr. Margaret L. 
Bronson and her colleagues have studied the radio- 
' graphic appearances of tire chests of fourteen children, 
and have correlated these with detailed clinical and 
pathological data. The records in certain instances 
cover a period of years, with a whole series of x-ray 
examinations. A large "group of radiograms from 
children with non-tuberculous conditions of the lungs 
was also taken into consideration. Since the study 
was essentially . based upon the x-ray findings the 
details of the methods used are important. It is 
recommended that radiograms should be taken with tire 
chest in the -position of complete inspiration ; six-foot 
target-film distance is held to be best ; oblique views 
of the thorax to demonstrate the mediastinum are 
; mentioned as important ; and the necessity of enough 
exposure to bring out calcium deposits is emphasized 
Various points of great importance emerge from these 
studies. For example, large homogeneous lobar 
shadows, mottled shadows (localized or disseminated) 
and even "so-called “infiltration" may or may not 
be -due to tuberculosis. The close resemblance between 
. the radiographic appearances of non-tuberculous and 
tuberculous conditions means that the demonstration of 
cavity formation or of the presence of calcium becomes 
very valuable in favouring the latter. Another point 
well illustrated in the present series is that a radiogram 
is sometimes essentially negative, although the thoracic 
contents' of which the film is a projection are extensively 
involved in proved pathological processes. A second 
paper- in this series deals with pulmonary tuberculosis 
^ in infants under 2 years of age. Dr. Ethel Dunham 
shows convincingly the paramount importance of direct 
exposure to infection from human sources. In the 
seven, cases studied in detail in her series the mother 
was the source of infection in three, and in one case each 
the father, a sister, a nursemaid, and a cousin living 
with the family. Eour of these persons were known 
to have positive sputa, and the other three died of 
tuberculosis subsequent to the exposure of the infants. 
A second point of interest emerging from this study 
is that, while the ultimate fate of such young subjects 
. must remain doubtful until far more extensive follow 
up investigations have been carried out, it is certainly 
becoming more and more realized that previous work, 
based so much upon hospital statistics, has exaggerated 
the mortality at this young age. Four of the seven 
children in this series are considered well some years 
after first coming under observation, two are still under 
treatment, and one died of tuberculous meningitis 
at the age of 5 years. A third study" may also - be 
briefly mentioned here. It concerns the somewhat 
texed question of the relation of phlvctenular con- 
junctivitis to tuberculosis. Drs. M. Goldstein and 
, • L ' " ood have studied seventy-one children from 
10 months to 12 years of age with this condition of 
eyes, and they adduce very strong evidence of 


underlying tuberculous infection in the majority of 
cases. Tuberculin tests, x-ray examinations not only 7 
of the chest but also of the neck, abdomen, and the 
bones, in a search for a possible tuberculous focus, 
positive history of contact, and physical signs of tuber- 
culosis, all came into consideration ; the combined 
evidence makes an impressive and convincing case. 
The importance of radiological examination of the 
neck is a novel point, and it is interesting that the 
only x-ray evidence of tuberculosis was found in the 
neck and abdomen in eighteen instances — nearly 40 per 
cent, of the positive films. 
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ASPIRATION TREATMENT OF LARYNGEAL 
DIPHTHERIA 

The investigation of cases of laryngeal diphtheria bv 
means of direct laryngoscopy and their treatment by 7 
mechanical suction of recent years has made slow if 
definite progress. In this country the work of Joe 1 
and Benson- has familiarized us with the procedure, 
and though a steadily 7 diminishing incidence of croup 
appears to be one of the main features of the present 
epidemic type of diphtheria, and consequently not the 
problem it was a decade ago, it is gradually 7 being taken 
up by the large infectious hospitals: the published 
results in Great Britain indicate that a properly cautious 
attitude has been maintained. It is agreed that 
valuable aid in diagnosis and treatment may be 
obtained, hut in all series of cases a larger or smaller 
proportion have ultimately required intubation or 
tracheotomy. It is interesting, therefore, to compare 
these views with those of Lemariey and H anion,- who 
give an account of four years’ experience of the pro- 
cedure in Paris. Their technique is the same as 
generally practised, except that they 7 prefer a suction 
cannula with a blind end and one or two lateral 
fenestrae near the tip instead of one with a terminal 
opening, and in addition to clearing out the larynx 
and trachea they apply 7 suction to the main bronchi 
when necessary 7 . Compared with the older operation 
of indirect intubation they 7 claim advantages in respect 
of the fact that instruments are directly under visual 
control ; the procedure can be applied to an oedematous 
and ulcerated larynx ; hoarseness and aphonia are less 
persistent ; and they have not encountered a single cas; 
of chronic stenosis. Heart failure, which Lemariey 
and Hamon regard as one of the most noteworthv 
complications during intubation, is rare in aspiration, 
and respiratory difficulties during suction can be 
quickly countered by the introduction into the trachea 
of a cannula transmitting oxygen. Their assertion that 
intubation renders the feeding' of the child practicallv 
impossible is difficult to understand, but the easier 
feeding of the aspirated patient is also claimed a* an 
advantage. They regard aspiration as the oniv rational 
method of treatment of tracheo-bronchial diphtheria, 
and believe that in cases complicated bv broncho- 
pneumonia aspiration of secretions followed bv intra- 
tracheal oxygen is at least of temporarv benefit. As 
a result of then observations Lemariev and Hamon 
have classified the various form s of croup as follows. 

lKS RtPCrt to the Metropolitan Asylums Eoard. Dec^b7 r ~10th, 
j Lnst.-i. October 31st. 1931. D . Pss 
Anr - iu.Wijxsc!., 1934, i. mi. 
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In benign croup, membrane is present only on the. 
epiglottis and the cords, the subglottic space being 
free. Results in this form are always favourable, and 
nine successful cases are reported. Severe croup is 
distinguished by extensive thick membrane involving 
the larynx, the subglottic space, and the upper part 
of the trachea, and four patients came into this 
category. All recovered — three after aspiration alone, 
but in one case tracheotomy had to be resorted to. 
Septic croup is defined as a condition in which muco- 
purulent membrane covers an oedematous ulcerated 
mucosa, and an associated bronchopneumonia is the 
rule. In seven such cases only two recoveries were 
obtained, all except one, a recovery, being complicated 
by bronchopneumonia. Tracheo-bronchial diphtheria 
is disclosed by the presence of membrane in the upper 
part of the trachea, by the aspiration of bronchial casts, 
and by the broncho-pulmonary type of dyspnoea : eight 
cases of this type are reported with four recoveries ; 
three of the cases complicated by bronchopneumonia 
were fatal. The authors consider that it is in this 
form that aspiration gives the most striking results, 
since with intubation or tracheotomy the prognosis is 
hopeless or very gloomy. Infantile croup is relegated 
to a category by itself, and is distinguished by the 
gravity of the dyspnoea, stridor, and profound 
toxaemia. Three cases of this type succumbed to 
bronchopneumonia, one to heart failure, whilst one 
recovered. It is always difficult to prognosticate 
whether any given case of croup will require operation 
and will not yield to expectant treatment, but it is a 
fact that a proportion do. Taking the results of 
tracheo-bronchial diphtheria alone, however, the results 
are very encoura'ging. The authors expressly disclaim 
any intention of entering into the respective merits of 
intubation and tracheotomy, but they seem to have 
had an unfortunate experience of the former. It is 
curious, therefore, that the}' have not considered the 
method of direct intubation by means of the laryngo- 
scope, to which several workers in this country have i 
turned their attention. 

TECHNICAL METHODS IN MORBID ANATOMY 
AND HISTOPATHOLOGY 

Outlining a new editorial policy in the March (1934) 
issue of the Journal of Technical Methods and Bulletin 
of the International Association of Medical Museums, 
No. XIII, Dr. Robert A. Moore, for the Editorial 
Committee, points out that a distinct contribution to 
the systematic indexing of scientific material would be 
made if the periodical mentioned above were to confine 
itself exclusively to communications directly concerning 
these fields. He states that, though there are three 
large national journals dealing with morbid anatomy 
and histopathology in the English language, his alone 
is devoted to technical methods with special reference 
to museum and laboratory procedures. It is therefore 
intended to limit the scope of the bulletin of the asso- 
ciation to museum and necropsy technique, photographic 
methods, microscopical technique (especially as applied 
to museum material), injection methods, and teratology, 
especially congenital anomalies of the heart. The 
bulletin Is to be made an annual publication, and will 
still contain the proceedings of the association and 
reports on its special activities, more particularly those 
of the International Index of Medical Museums. The 


present issue, which runs to 200 pages, includes 
editorials, descriptions of museums, book reviews, pro- 
ceedings, and reports. A considerable numberof pages 
are devoted to original communications on such subjects 
as museum administration, cataloguing, etc., museum 
and necropsy technique, photographic methods, micro- 
scopical technique, and a number of case records. The 
volume, edited, like its predecessors, by Dr. Maude 
Abbott, is well illustrated, and should prove of the 
greatest interest to those concerned with the teaching 
of morbid anatomy, histology, and pathology in general. 


A NUTRITIONAL STUDY OF BELGIAN UNEMPLOYED 
An investigation into the living conditions and budgets 
of insured unemployed in Brussels was carried out in 
1932, and the sociological results have already been 
published. Bigwood and Roost now record the nutri- 
tional data under the title L’ Alimentation Rationnelle. 1 
The facts were obtained from a month’s study 
(January to February) of nineteen families, chosen at 
random from the lists of unemployed, which comprised 
ninety-three persons. Quantities of foodstuffs bought 
or given were entered into notebooks. The analyses 
of foodstuffs used for computation were chiefly those 
of Van de Weyer for Belgian produce, with special 
analyses where necessary. .Foodstuffs as consumed, 
probably did not vary more than from -3 to +3 per’ 
cent.- from analytical tables. Refuse ranged from 
7.5 to 14 per cent, of total foodstuffs as bought 
(average 11 per cent.), high percentages being obtained 
chief!}’ where the amount of potatoes was large. 
Plate-waste was calculated as 1 per cent., intestinal 
waste as 4 per cent. ; protein and carbohydrate were 
calculated to yield four calories per gram, fat nine 
calories. Complete tables are given for each family 
for gross and net calories, grams of animal and 
vegetable protein, fat, and carbohydrate. The percent- 
age amount of the total gross weight supplied by the 
various food groups averaged; meat, 9 ; cereals, etc., 
55 ; vegetables, 6 ; fruit, 2 ; fats, 3 ; eggs, 1 ; milk, 18 ; 
cheese, 0 ; various, 6. Family coefficients according 
to different scales are compared, and that adopted 
takes the woman as unit and allows her 2,600 calories 
net, the unemployed man being allowed 2,400, or 
0.90, and children scaled down according to age to 
0.25 for a child under 1 year. The authors reckon 
that the League of Nations scale of calorie requirement- 
is slightly below that of the Belgian people, as shown 
by Slosse’s investigation into 1,065 working men in 
1910. The net calories of the nineteen families varied 
from -33 to +30 per cent, on the Bigwood-Roost 
scale, five families being more than 10 per cent, 
below and therefore certainly receiving insufficient food. 
Protein averaged $1.5 grams per unit, with a range 
of 55 grams to 105 grams, of which the animal protein 
averaged 40 per cent, (range 27 to 52 per cent.). For 
each gram of protein the average intake of fat was 
1.1 grams, and of carbohydrate 4.6 grams. The 
minerals per unit were ; phosphorus, 1 .44 grams ; 
calcium, 0.74 gram ; iron, 0.015 gram ; calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio, 1:1.95; calcium-protein ratio, 1:118. 
Of the vitamins the B complex was probably sufficient, 

‘ L' Alimentation llatzonnelle el les Besoms Bnergetiques d'un* 
Population Ouvrure. Bv Dr. E. J. Biffnood and G. Koost. With 
a preface by Ernest Maharni. Bruxelles: Institut de 'Sodologie 
Solvay VJ34, (25 fr ) 
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A or D approximately half of standard requirements, 
C rather more than 'half, after allowing for loss in 
cooking. It mnst be borne in mind that the number 
of families studied is too small to allow of general con- 
clusions being drawn. This study rather suffers from - 
lack of sequence in arrangement and of clarity in the 
graphs. There are nearly a hundred tables, many of 
which need not have been included, while the addition 
'of more tables summarizing the figures would be of 
great advantage. — 


beginning of the present century' appears to have been 
inspired by Alfred Fournier. The earliest description 
of gonorrhoea is that given in Leviticus. . From the 
middle of the sixteenth century gonorrhoea and syphilis 
were regarded as the same disease, the term clap 
being often applied to the necrotic lesions of tertiary 
syphilis and “pox” to acute gonorrhoea. The-attempts 
made to prove the existence of syphilis in Europe 
before the end of the sixteenth century, as exemplified 
in Beckett’s communications to the Royal Society in 
17 IS and 1721, were due to mistaking the description 


VENEREAL DISEASE IN LITERATURE 


In a paper read - before the Medical Society* for the 
Study of Venereal Diseases, on May* 30th, 1 Dr. J. D. 
Rolleston maintained that in no department of medicine 
was a knowledge of the lay writers on the history* of 
the subject more necessary than in the domain of 
venereal disease, inasmuch as the information both of 
a positive and of a negative character furnished by 
contemporary* writers — poets, dramatists, novelists, 
and historians — formed a valuable supplement to that 
derived from the study of the medical works of the 
time. Systematic -investigation of the references to 
venereal diseases in non-medical literature, side by 
side with study* of -the works of medical historians, 
had been undertaken by* numerous professional writers 
from Astruc in the eighteenth century to Jeanselme at 
the present day*. Dr. Rolleston then gave a survey 
oE the. references to syphilis, gonorrhoea, and chancroid. 
Syphilis was first - considered under the headings of 
the Bible, classical antiquity, the Middle Ages, the 
Elizabethan age, 'the seventeenth century*, the eighteenth 
century*, and modem times. The conclusion reached 
was that there was no definite description of syphilis 
in Europe before 1495, whereas subsequently there 
was an immense amount of literature, lay as well as 
medical dealing with various aspects of the new 
disease. The best-known foreign lay writers on the 
subject in the sixteenth century were Guicciardini the 
historians Erasmus, and' Rabelais. Though more than 
eighty* 'years elapsed before the outbreak of syphilis 
at the end of the fifteenth century' received attention 
in, British medical literature, when William Clowes 
published his treatise on the venereal disease in 1576, 
several references to the new disease had appeared 
much . earlier in the Scottish poets William Dunbar 
and Sir David Lindsay. In the Elizabethan' age 
numerous allusions to syphilis were to be found in 
Shakespeare, as well as in the contemporary dramatists 
such as Chapman and Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
prevalence and severity of syphilis throughout the 
eighteenth century received mention in numerous non- 
medical works such as the stories, history, and philo- 
sophical writings' of Voltaire, the Mcmoires of Casanova, 
the novels of Defoe, Fielding, and Smollett, the poems 
of Swift and Gay*, and the letters of Lord Chesterfield. 
The most remarkable feature of the belletristic literature 
of the ninetenth century connected with stphilis was 
that it contained for the first time descriptions of tabes 
and general, paralysis, as shown by the allusions to 
the former in the works of Heine, Alphonse Daudet,' 
Kipling, and Conan Dovlc, and to the latter in Ibsen, 
- Iaupassant, and the De Goncourts. The antisvphilitic 
campaign in the French plays and novels "at the 




of gonorrhoea in the mediaeval documents for syphilis. 
After mentioning literary* allusions to gonorrhoea and 
its complications. Dr. Rolleston maintained that the 
history of chancroid was probably as old as that of 
gonorrhoea, for it was known in ancient -Greece and 
Rome. The first undoubted description of the disease, 
however, was given by Palladias in the fourth century* 
a.d. Chancroid appears to have been- frequent 
throughout the Middle Ages as well as in classical 
antiquity, but owing to the identification of syphilis 
and chancroid which took place within six y'ears of 
the appearance of syphilis in Europe, it was not likely 
that any" distinct description of chancroid would appear 
in non-medical literature. - . 


DRAWING THE OM.C. 

One of the best of -the London evening newspapers, if 
we are 'rightly informed, has embarked upon a little 
pian by* which it hopes to “ draw ” the General Medical 
Council. - The idea seems to be to publish in the gossip 
column, from time to time, paragraphs about medical 
men of greater or less celebrity, giving their names, 
ages, addresses, birthmarks, and so forth, in the agree- 
ably intimate manner reserved, hitherto for politicians, 
jockeys, actors and others who court the limelight of 
the Press. In this way it-is hoped to divert the public 
and to provoke the G.M.C. into taking disdplinarv 
action against the persons named. How long the game 
will continue we will not venture to predict. Our 
opinion, for what it may be worth, is that newspaper 
readers will begin to weary of it in a few weeks’ time 
or less, and (if the analogy* will not be taken .in ill part) 
that the catspaws are likely .to scratch the monkey 
| before the monkey gets' the drestnut. 


VISIT OF MEDICAL SECRETARY TO GENEVA 

The International Labour Office has lately been con- 
sidering. the question of the economical administration 
of medical and pharmaceutical benefits under soda! 
insurance, schemes, and a preliminary consultation on 
this subject with experts in various countries has 
encouraged the Office to pursue its inquiry further^ 
A committee of experts will meet in Geneva on July 
9th to consider a. draft dealing with economical pre- 
scribing under sickness insurance schemes, and the 
Medical Secretary, .Dr. G. C. Anderson, has accepted 
an invitation to sit on this committee as the repre- 
sentative of the British Medical Assodation. ' - - 


Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, P.R.S., has been 
awarded the Albert medal of the Royal Sodetv of Arts 
tor 1934 m recognition of his researches in biochemistry 
and the constituents of food. 
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THE IRISH SWEEPSTAKES AND THE 
HOSPITALS 

[From a Correspondent] 

A Jew notes on .the twelfth draw conducted by the 
Hospitals Trust, Ltd., commonly known as the “ Irish 
Sweep,” in connexion with the Derby of this year, may 
prove of interest to those concerned with the conduct of 
hospitals in Great Britain. The total amount subscribed 
does not fall far short of three million pounds. Of this 
approximately £1,800,000 will be expended in prizes. 
The hospitals receive £519,489, and Government taxation 
amounts to £173,029. The remainder is absorbed by 
expenses and promoters’ remuneration. 

Reviewing the financial question of the Irish sweepstakes 
to this date we 'find that, apart from the figures relating 
to the draw quoted above, the total amount subscribed 
by members of the public throughout Ireland, Great 
Britain, and practically every other country over-seas is 
£30,000,000. Of this amount approximately £20,000,000 
has been distributed in prizes. Experience shows that 
Great Britain has subscribed approximately two-thirds of 
the total and has received approximately two-thirds of 
the prize-money. Ireland’s subscriptions and prize-money 
have each been about 7 per cent, of the total. 

The Irish hospitals have received, from the first eleven 
sweepstakes, considerably over £6,000,000 ; from the 
latest sweepstakes they will receive, as mentioned above, 
a further sum exceeding £500,000. It is worth noting 
that while the first three or four sweepstakes gave assist- 
ance solely to the voluntary hospitals of Ireland the 
Government of the Free State subsequently took power 
to allocate part of the proceeds to institutions of a non- 
voluntary character, including the county hospitals, which 
have played so large a part in Irish Poor Law institutional 
treatment and accommodation. 

At a later date, going a step further, the Free State 
Government constituted what was, in effect, a new com- 
mission, under the Minister of Public Health, to 
administer the available- surplus accruing to the hospitals 
in general from the sweepstakes. It is this body which will 
receive and expend the half-million pounds available from 
the Derby sweepstakes of this year. As an example of the 
activity of this commission, and the way in which the 
money may be expended, it may be mentioned that on 
June 4th the Minister for Local Government and Public 
Health of the Free State, Mr. S. T. O’Kelly, laid the 
foundation stone of a £120,000 extension to Mullingar 
Mental Hospital, which is regarded as a notable advance 
in the provision of facilities for mental treatment in the 
Free State. One-half of the amount required has been 
found by a grant of 50 per cent, of the cost from the 
Hospitals Trust, through the agency of the Minister. This 
is an example of the way in which the Hospitals Trust 
and the relevant Government- authorities are utilizing the 
proceeds of these sweepstakes to provide for increased 
hospital facilities as distinct from meeting current ex- 
penditure. 

An Endowment-Policy . 

The movement which underlies the Irish sweepstakes 
aims not at meeting only immediate requirements but at 
providing endowments sufficient to maintain the Irish 
hospital system for all time. The promoters are not con- 
cerned with this year or next year, or the position ten 
years hence : their* object is to ensure that no matter what 
happens— unless the whole financial structure of Western 
Europe and America should collapse — the Irish hospitals 
will be assured at least of a livelihood. That is one aspect 
of the sweepstakes question which every member of the 
medical profession in Great Britain should bear in mind. 
It is not a question of meeting an emergency but of 
making, so far as is .possible, permanent provision for the 
financing of the hospitals. Lord Powerscourt s remarks at 
the opening of the Derby draw give a very- clear indication 
of what is in his mind and in the mind of his associates 

for the future. . . , 

It should be noted in this connexion that under the earlier 
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legislation of the Free State governing these sweepstakes" 
the Derby *•* sweep " would have been the last of the. 
series, but in the interim legislation has been enacted . 
which makes the system permanent. 

A Plan to Aid Research 

Perhaps the most interesting point in the* proceedings 
was the plea of the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Alderman A.- 
Byrne) that in future some part of the proceeds of the 
sweepstakes should be earmarked for the finance of 
research work. In declaring the draw closed, on June 
6th, Dr. R. J. Rowlette announced that a definite scheme • 
for the promotion of medical research had been formu- 
lated for submission to the responsible Free State Minister. 
This scheme would provide ior research not only in 
Ireland but in other countries. It would enable the . 
ablest of their young medical men and women to travel 
to any part of the world in the interests of research. 
The Irish hospitals had to thank not only the people of ; 
Ireland but of every part of the world, and in the research 
scheme opportunities would be offered not only to Irish 
workers but to capable ambitious workers from . other 
countries. 

In a reference to the progress of the hospitals sweepstakes 
fund in past years. Dr. Rowlette said .that a study was 
now being made of the whole hospital system of the 
country, and hospitals might be assured that proper 
demands would, in due course, be met from the accumu- 
lated funds. In the course of the next few years they 
would have well-built and well-equipped hospitals provided 
with endowments for the future. 


'CONGRESS ON LYMPHATISM 


Tinder the presidency of Professor A. B. Marfan an inter- 
national congress on lymphatism was held at La Bourboule 
on June 9th and 10th. The papers presented at the 
scientific sessions were numerous, and dealt with many 
aspects of the subject. 

Scientific Papers 

Under the general heading of ** Aetiology and Pathology 
of Lymphatism " the president, Professor Marfan, opened .. 
the first day's proceedings with an important communica- 
tion, in which be indicated the great difficulty he found 
over defining the term “ lymphatism," and he' offered 
as his own view that this word represented a ' state 
characterized by a persistent hyperplasia, more or less 
generalized, of the lymphatic glands and lymphoid tissue, 
resulting from a generalized reaction by the organs or 
• tissues to the majority of prolonged injections or intoxica- 
tions. Professor J. Taillens (Lausanne), in a spirited 
address, attacked the use of the term “ lymphatism," 
stating that in his forty years' experience he had never 
met a case of this disorder. He believed that what was 
meant in most instances by the use of the word was a 
state of enlargement of the lymphatic tissue in the naso- 
pharynx with the attendant possibilities of local and 
generalized infection. The second general division of 
the contributions was entitled ’ ‘ Forms and Varieties of 
Lymphatism." Professor P. Lereboullet (Paris) dealt 
with the condition of " status thymico-lymphaticus, ' 
affirming that enlargement of the thymus was not an 
essential part of this syndrome. Professor V. Gillot 
(Algiers) discussed the relation between lymphatism and 
malaria, concluding that the one had nothing to do' with 
the other. Professor E. Gorter (Leyden), accepting the 
view that lymphatism was part of the exudative diathesis 
of Czerny, brought forward evidence of endocrine disturb- 
ances in " lymphatic " children, more especially dys-‘ 
function of the adrenals. A study of the blood .sugar 
levels after injection of adrenaline in such children showed 
less elevation than in normal controls. Dr. Alan 
Moxcrieff (London) briefly explained the current English 
view, which did not favour the use of the term " lym- 
phatic diathesis," and pointed out that despite the absence 
of the word " lymphatism " from the medical vocabulary 
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in Great Britain the common diagnosis of “ T.'s and A. s 
in reality - described very much the same sort of chad 
discussed by Continental speakers. Professor C. Cohen 
(Brussels) described the campaign in Belgium established 
to deal tvith the , anaemic, debilitated type of child who 
required convalescence in the country or at the seaside. 
The therapeutic aspect of the subject was dealt with in 
a scries of papers grouped, under the title “ Treatment 
of Lymphatism.” Dr. J. Anglada (La Bourboule) indi- 
cated the type of malady which would be benefited by 
a course of treatment at this spa. The waters, rich in 
arsenic,, are .drunk, injected subcutaneously or intra- 
muscularly, employed as baths or douches, and used as 
sprays for the nose and pharynx. In addition. La Bour- 
boule offers special facilities for physical treatment^ of 
children in- organized heliotherapy, open-air gymnastics, 
and breathing exercises under 'medical supervision. Dr. J. 
Halle (Paris) and Dr. P. Ferreyroiaes (La Bourboule) 
described the results of sending children from Paris to 
La Bourboule. The public assistance officials of the 
former city have sent over two thousand children to the 
spa during the past twelve years, obtaining particularly 
good results in cases of asthma. - 

" Social Functions 

This international congress was organized by the 
Institute of Hydrology- and Medical School cf Clermont 
Ferrand, the Mineral Water -Company of La Bourboule. 
the Medical Society of La Bourboule, and the Municipal 
authorities cf that town. It was attended by approxi- 
matelv 500 visitor;, who were guests of the Mineral 
Water Company at a magnificent banquet at the Casino 
on the evening of June 9th. Visits were paid to the 
baths, and to the- laboratories and wards of the local 
hospital, while there were many excursions to places of 
interest in the district, including the neighbouring spa, 
Mont Dorc. . 


ROCKEFELLER MEDICAL FELLOWSHIPS 

The Medical Research Council announces that, on behalf of 
the Rcckelt-llcr Foundation, it has made the following awards 
of travelling Fellowships for the academic year 1934-5. These 
Fellowships are awarded to graduates who have had some 
training in research work, either in the primary - sciences cf 
medicine or in clinical medicine and sure ere, and who are 
likely to profit by a period of work abroad before taking np 
positions for higher teaching. or research in the British Isles. 

Ian Aird, M.B., F.R.C.S.Ed.. Demonstrator- in 
Anatomy, University of Edinburgh, and Clinical Tutor 
in Surgery, Royal infirmary, Edinburgh. 

Ian Alfred Anderson, " B.Sc., M.B.Aberd., House- 
Physician, Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen. 

Eric Gordon Oastler'. . B.A.Oxon, M.B.GIas.. Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, St. Mungo’s College. Glasgow, and 
Assistant Physician. Royal Infirmarv.'Glasgow-. 

Wilfred Harding Owles, M.A.'. B.Sc.'; B.M.Oxoa, 
Resident Medical Registrar, Queen’s Hospital, Birminc- 
ham. - . 

Harold I.eemixc. Sheehan, M.Sc., M.D.Macch.. Lec- 
turer in Pathology. University of Manchester. 

Clifford Wilson, M.A.,' B.M.Oxoa. Assistant in 
Pathology, London Hospital. 

All the Fellows appointed this year will work at centres 
in the Crated States. 


Scotland 


Changes in Glasgow Medical Faculty 
At a meeting of the University Court: of Glasgow 
University, held on June' 14th, with the principal. Sir 
Robert S’. Kait, presiding, it was intimated that Professor 
Munro Kerr would relinquish the Regius chair of mid-, 
vviferv, and 'Professor Walter K. Hunter the Mtnrbead 
chair of medicine, from September 30th next. The 
Secretary- of State for Scotland has announced that 
applications for the office of Regius professor of mid- 
wifery must be sent immediately, with copies of two 
recent testimonials,' to the Private Secretary, Scottish 
Offices, Whitehall, London, S.W.I. 

Welfare of the Blind 

The annual conference of the Scottish Kational Federa- 
tion for the Welfare of the Blind was held in Aberdeen 
on June 14th and 15th, and delegates numbering about 
200 were received at a civic reception in the town and 
county hall. Mr. W. R. HaUiday, Glasgow, in opening 
a discussion on the prevention of blindness, recalled that 
the Federation had been founded ten years ago at 
Aberdeen. He believed that in Scotland they were far 
ahead of other countries in the correct certification cf 
blindness. The State was interested in prevention, since 
it could not afford to lose the potential productivity of 
any of its citizens. Industrial workers were continually 
exposing themselves to serious eye dangers, and people 
were constantly using the naked eye for work which 
demanded the use of glasses, while others failed to get 
proper advice and treatment in the early stages of eye 
disorders. A vigorous campaign of enlightenment, there- 
fore. would be of great advantage to the communiry. He 
suggested that a Prevention of Blindness Committee for- 
Scotland should be set up. Mr. C. H. V. Anderson, 
Edinburgh, said that such a committee ought to be 
named the Preservation of Sight Committee. A pamphlet- 
on the care of the eve had been prepared by Dr. George 
Mackay, and distributed to the number of 23,000. and an 
illustrated leaflet, of which 14,000 copies were circulated, 
had been published by the Federation. In the course 
of the discussion the practice of purchasing cheap 
spectacles was condemned as detrimental to evesight. On 
the second day of the conference Mr. William Edgar, 
president of the Fife Society- for the Blind, read a paper 
on salesmanship by the blind. He said that most societies 
could, give instances of blind persons earning their liveli- 
hood by the sale of goods. If this was to be a success, 
however, training must be practical and theoretical, and 
efficiency must be promoted by printing receipt slips, 
bill-heads, etc., in Braille. Captain J. Bell Gumming, 
Dundee, said that institutions in Scotland were at present 
finding - full-time employment for about 1,009 blind 
persons, but he believed that salesmanship bv the blind 
was bey ond practical politics. At the annual business 
meeting it was agreed -that the model scheme under the 
Blind Persons Act, 1920. should be sent to all affiliated 
bodies for their approval. 


The third edition of the Opici.il Guide Book o / Media'. 
Postgraduate ]Vcrk ir. Hungary gives a well-illustrated 
Account of the various facilities which this steadiiv growing 
country* offers lor advanced medical training. There are four 
university centres — namely, at Budapest, Sreged, Tecs, and 
IXbrcccn. Medical practitioners from other countries are 
welcomed as students, ami detailed information of the various 
courses of instruction and other opcortunities available are 
obtainable from the headquarters of’ the Huncarian Mistical 
I rat-G rail mate Committee. Maria-utca S9, Badaresr. A nest- 
graduate curare f c r American practitioners has beta arranevd 
lor September 10th to lath. 


Care of Scottish Mental Defectives 

At the recent conference in Edinburgh of the Scottish 
Association cf Mental Welfare various problems of meataj 
deficiency werejiiscussed. . Lord Polwartb said that there 
-was no more dimcult question at the present dav that 
of mental deficiency, and in Scotland they were eonscioas 
that there was a lack of accommodation for mcntailv 
ce„raent cases. Dr ' M ’ Ka:r:bIin Smith, late superinten- 
dent of Birmingham Prison, -in a paper on ” The Medicai 
Examination of Offenders,’’ said that the most diverst 
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estimates had been made as to the percentage of delin- 
quents who came within the definitions given in the 
English Mental Deficiency Acts. These varied from 
90 per cent, down to statements made by the managers 
of reformatory institutions that there were no mental 
defectives among their inmates. Both of these extremes 
came, from America, but the speaker thought that most 
workers on this subject would agree that not more than 
5 per cent, of delinquents were mental defectives, and 
that probably 3 per cent, was nearer the truth. He 
urged that in cases in which mental abnormality was 
suspected in an accused person the case should be 
adjourned until the question of the accused's mental 
condition had been settled. Probation was so easy and 
apparently so good a mode of disposing of cases of 
delinquency that resort was often made to it without due 
consideration of the accused, person's mentality. Pro- 
bation should, however, be made a serious affair, and 
should always be combined with measures of social 
rehabilitation. An apparently trivial offence might con- 
tain the germ of future difficulties of the utmost moment. 
Modem students of crime were often accused of wishing 
to pamper offenders, and it might be that many offenders 
would prefer to continue the present rough-and-ready 
measures, but the protection of society was the primary 
consideration. It would be an advantage, the speaker 
believed, if there were a psychological assessor in every 
criminal court. Professor James Drever said that he 
agreed that the problem of the offender was a psycho-, 
logical one, but at present there were not enough experts 
to carry' out the psychological investigation required in 
all cases, and the general medical practitioner could not 
be expected to undertake mental examination any more 
than to perform a major surgical operation. He believed 
that more training in psychology' and psychiatry should 
be given to medical students. Dr. W. A. McAllister said_ 
that he disagreed with those psychologists who traced 
everything back to some incident in childhood, for it was 
very often unnecessary’ to go far back for an explanation 
of some misdemeanour. 

The High-grade Defective 

At the afternoon session a discussion took place on the 
high-grade mental defective. Dr. W. G. Sym, who pre- 
sided, said that by the high-grade defective was meant 
a person who might technically come into the category of 
feeble-mindedness, but bordered closely on the normal. 
Such a person did better when boarded out than when 
placed in an institution, but so long as he was not 
injurious to others or to himself there was no reason for 
anv segregation. Dr. D. J- Forbes of Baldovan Institu- 
tion. Dundee, said that at least 8 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion belonged to the mentally defective class, but of these 
some 75 per cent, belonged to the higher-grade class. 
Accordingly the training of higher-grade defectives was 
a problem of much importance. The quiet and docile 
type was apt to find his way' into an institution owing 
to unfortunate environment at home or incapacity' for 
education, while the restless, unsettled type who fell into 
mischief was found in the delinquent class of the outside 
world. At the age of 115 a number of both classes were 
discharged from institutions, with a view to earning at : 
least part of their own living and still having protection 
and supervision, and, when possible, the benefit of the 
After-Care Association. Dr. Kate Fraser (Edinburgh), 
dealing with boarded-out defectives, said that many were 
capable of carrving out useful work in community 
organizations. Last year over 1 .000 certificated defectives 
were boarded out under guardians who were not relatives. 
The best tvpe of home for defective boys was the small 
farm, where they worked in the fields along with the 
guardian. The girls were best placed in country cottages 


or in village communities, ' doing work in gardens or on 
farms. Under these conditions the mental defective was 
treated as an ordinary human being, but success in this 
method of dealing with the mental defective depended 
upon patience and sympathetic understanding of the 
guardians. Miss Carmen Service (Paisley) discussed the 
relation of high-grade defectives to the community, and 
said that the friendly supervision of local care committees 
was tnost important. It had been found that the high- 
grade defective was well suited to take up work of a 
routine nature which was monotonous to those of higher 
intellect. The question of hostels for. high-grade defec- 
tives deserved consideration, for the hostel was a useful 
step between an institution and the demands made by life 
in the. community', and it was better than an unsuitable 
home. 1 


England and Wales 


The Harveian Society 

The Bnckston Browne annual dinner of the Harveian 
Society of London was held on June 14th in the Connaught 
Rooms under the chairmanship of Sir Buckston Browne, 
F.R.C.S., life-president of the society. The guests in- 
cluded the medical heads of the three "Services, the 
President of the Royal Academy, the Regius Professor 
of Physic at Cambridge, the President of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, the President of the British College - 
of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, and the Editors of 
the Lancet and the British Medical Journal. After the 
loyal toasts had been honoured " The Society " was 
toasted by the Greek Minister, M. Demetrius Caclamanos, 
who expressed his delight at meeting members of a pro- 
fession whose patron saints were Aesculapius and Hip- 
pocrates, and at enjoying the hospitality of a society 
founded in honour cf the great English exponent of the 
Greek spirit in science. The chairman, in reply, thanked 
His Excellency for a charming speech seasoned with 
Attic salt. He himself, Sir Buckston said, was pre- 
siding on this occasion as the representative of the real 
president. Dr. Hope Gosse, who, though not able to be 
with them that night, was making a good recovery from 
his serious motoring accident. The society now numbered 
nearly four hundred members, and was full of life and 
vigour. William Harvey understood the value of pro- 
fessional intercourse, and would therefore have rejoiced 
in the discussions and banquets of the Harveian Society. 
Looking back over a long life. Sir Buckston Browne noted, 
with especial pleasure, the steady advance of the medical 
profession in social esteem. Mr. A. Dickson Wright, who 
proposed the health of the visitors in graceful terms, 
said that the Buckston Browne dinner was becoming one 
of the medical events of the year, and mentioned that 
their host and chairman was now celebrating the diamond 
jubilee of his entrance into the profession. Dr. F. M. R. 
Walshe, the Harveian lecturer, responded briefly in light 
vein. The Englishman’s adulation of the amateur, he 
said, had gone so far that the expert was everywhere 
becoming an object of derision ; magic and manipulation 
had to-day an unequalled opportunity. Mr. F. R- 
Mortimer, Master of the Barbers' Company, who also 
responded, touched on the long association, which came 
to an end in 1745, between surgery’ and the barber’s craft. 

The Drought : . Emergency Measures 
On June 13th the Minister of Health conferred on the 
question of urban water supplies with members of the 
Standing Conference on Water Supplies, whose repre- 
sentatives are cj^awn from various parts of the country. 
In welcoming the members Sir Hilton Young said that 
he had called them together to assist on questions arising 
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out of the drought. The' objects in appointing the 
conference were to secure first-hand information of con- 
ditions, to enable him to assess the difficulties to be 
encountered, and to prepare measures for overcoming the 
difficulties. The conference gave a review of-the position, 
which showed that, generally, conditions in the! .towns 
were fairly good considering the continued absence cf 
rain. In some towns reserves were very low, but there 
was no reason to think that the water undertakers would 
not be able to meet the situation, if consumers played 
their part, witir the aid of special additional powers for 
increasing supplies and improving distribution now readily 
obtainable under the Water Shortage Act passed last . 
month. The relatively good position in the towns is 
due in large measure to the economies effected with the 
co-operation of consumers. -In the area of the Metro- 
politan Water Board a reduction in consumption of over 
10 per cent, has been effected by voluntary economies. 
There is, however, plenty' of_ room for larger reductions, 
and efforts in this direction must not be relaxed, other- 
wise difficulties may ensue later in the summer and 
autumn which can be avoided if reasonable care is taken 
now. At some places substantial economies have been 
effected in trade, as weil as in domestic, consumption, 
without any curtailment of supplies needed for trade, 
which it is important to avoid, and where necessary 
water undertakers can assist by suggesting ways by 
'which ‘waste may be prevented. The following matters 
• were referred to for more general attention. Water 
undertakers should keep the public informed in clear 
and simple terms about the manner and measure of the 
economies in tire use of water required by the local 
conditions. At some places marked savings have been 
effected by the loan of qualified waste .inspectors from 
large water undertakers to neighbouring small undertakers. 
Substantial savings can be effected by transport under- 
takings and private owners in washing cars; Attention 
was called to the economies that could be effected by 
public authorities in the use of water for such purposes 
as street washing and watering in public parks. 

Out-Patient Time-Tables at.London Voluntary 
Hospitals 

Arising out of the inquiry conducted hv a special com- 
mittee into out-patient methods in the London voluntary- 
hospitals, King Edward's Hospital Fund has published a 
.revised edition of the Hospital Out-patient Time-table, 
giving information which, it is hoped, will be useful in 
preventing the waiting, with possible resulting hardship, 
which occurs when patients attend hospital out-patient 
departments at the wrong hour or even on the wrong day. 
This time-table, which has been revised to May, 1934, 
sets out the hours at which medical, surgical, and other 
special cases are dealt with at the various hospitals in the 
King's Fund area- (within a radius of eleven miles from 
St. Paul's). It should be of assistance not only to general 
practitioners who may wish to send their patients for con- 
sultations, but also to the various social agencies, bv 
- whom the actual arrangements for the attendance of out- 
patients at hospital often have -to be made. The time- 
table, which can either be kept folded as an octavo book- 
let or unfolded in quarto form and inserted in a telephone 
directory, may be obtained free of charge from Messrs 
Geo, Barber and Son. Ltd., Fumival Street, E.C.4. 

Cancer Research 

.u March, 1933, the International Cancer Research 
Foundation, established by Mr. William H. Donner' of 
-adelphia, awarded £1.000 per annum for a period of 
b'Ik' 3 ? t0 , the Kc?carch Institute of the Cancer Hospital 
Lo " d ° n - >n support Of investigations into factor 

grant hafr': C -; h , C 4 ° ri?in 0f Growths. This 

^ nt Prided tivo research scholarships, which 


held by Mr. G. A. t>. Haslewood; M.Sc., %vho is working 
with Dr. J. W. Cook in the Research Institute, and. by 
Miss Edna Roe, B.Sc., who is studying the molecular 
structure of carcinogenic compounds by physical methods. 
Miss Roe is working under Dr. Mayneord, in the physics 
section of the radiological department of the Cancer 
Hospital. The grant has also defrayed a part of the cost 
of this work. Under the direction of Dr.- Cook, Mc- 
Haslewood has recently prepared a very active cancer- 
producing compound, methylcholanthrene, from another 
compound, deoxycholic acid, which is known to occur in 
the human body. To assist in further* developments of 
this work the trustees of the International Cancer Research 
Foundation have now decided that this grant shall be 
continued for an additional three years, until June 1st, 
193S. .. — - -- 

Ireland 


Restoration of the “Cut” in Northern Ireland 
The Chairman (Dr. D. Gray), the vice-chairman (Dr. R. 
Henry), and the secretary (Dr. S. E. A. Acheson) cf the 
Central Practitioners' Committee of Northern Ireland 
recently bad an interview with the Minister of Labour 
(the Right Hon. J. M. Andrews), who acts as Minister 
of Health for Northern Ireland. They put before him 
the claims of insurance medical practitioners in Northern 
Ireland to be treated similarly to their colleagues in Great 
Britain. At a subsequent meeting the Minister said he 
was pleased to be able to inform the deputation that half 
of the “ cut ” would he restored as from July 1st. A 
similar concession would he granted to the chemists. 

Coombe Lying-in Hospital, Dublin 
The clinical report for 1933 of the Coombe Lying-in 
Hospital, Dublin, is, as usual, mainly statistical. In 
the twelve months 1,430 patients were admitted to the 
maternity' department, and of these 1,279 were delivered . 
in hospital. This represents an increase of twenty-seven 
admissions and a decrease of nine deliveries in comparison 
with the figures of the preceding year. Overcrowding in 
the hospital has become a most serious problem, and in 
1933, probably for the first time in the history of the 
institution, it was found necessary to refuse admission to 
about thirty women, .many of them already in ' labour, 
owing to lack of a vacant bed. In some of these cases 
nurses and students returned home with the patients to 
conduct the confinements. For others accommodation 
was found in the Rotunda and the National Maternity- 
Hospitals. No attempt has been made in the report to 
separate booked from emergency cases. It is argued that 
such a distinction is not justly applicable to the Coombe ' 
Hospital patients, most of whom ‘are taken in without 
ceremony on their own request. When patients have 
attended the pre-natal clinic this fact is noted in the 
report .if it appears to.be relevant. There were nine 
deaths last year, and the B.M.A. morbidity. rate was 2.1 
per cent. A change was made throughout the year in 
the conduct of normal deliveries, the birth of the head 
being permitted without any intervention. This practice, 
it is stated, has led to an increase of 6 per cent, .in the 
frequency of perineal tears. It is, however, thought to be 
worth a more extended trial, since its introduction 
coincides with the lowest morbidity- rate yet recorded in 
the hospital. Perineal lacerations numbered 249 ; of th«c 
IS, occurred in primiparae. four being compete. In the 
extern department 1,517 patients were delivered an in- 
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estimates had been made as to the percentage of delin- 
quents who came within the definitions given in the 
English Mental Deficiency Acts. These varied from 
90 per cent, down to statements made by the managers 
of reformatory institutions that there were no mental 
defectives among their inmates. Both of these extremes 
came, from America, but the speaker thought that most 
workers on this subject would agree that not more than 
5 per cent, of delinquents were mental defectives, and 
that probably 3 per cent, was nearer the truth. He 
urged that in cases in which mental abnormality' was 
suspected in an accused person the case should be 
adjourned until the question of the accused's mental 
condition had been settled. Probation was so easy and 
apparently so good a mode of disposing of cases of 
delinquency' that resort was often made to it without due 
consideration of the accused, person's mentality. Pro- 
bation should, however, be made a serious affair, and 
should always be combined with measures of social 
rehabilitation. An apparently trivial offence might con- 
tain the germ of future difficulties of the utmost moment. 
Modem students of crime were often accused of washing 
to pamper offenders, and it might be that many' offenders 
would prefer to continue the present rough-and-ready 
measures, but the protection of society' was the primary 
consideration. It would be an advantage, the speaker 
believed, if there were a psychological assessor in every 
criminal .court. Professor James Drever said that he 
agreed that the problem of the offender was a psycho-^ 
logical one, but at present there were not enough experts 
to carry out the psychological investigation required in 
all cases, and the general medical practitioner could not 
be expected to undertake mental examination any more 
than to perform a major surgical operation. He believed 
that more training in psychology' and psychiatry should 
be given to medical students. Dr. W. A. McAllister said _ 
that he disagreed with those psychologists who traced 
everything back to some incident in childhood, for it was 
very' often unnecessary’ to go far back for an explanation 
of some misdemeanour. 

The High-grade Defective 

At the afternoon session a discussion took place on the 
high-grade mental defective. Dr. W. G. Sym, who pre- 
sided, said that by the high-grade defective was meant 
a person who might technically come into the category of 
feeble-mindedness, but bordered closely 'on the normal. 
Such a person did better when boarded out than when 
placed in an institution, but so long as he was not 
injurious to others or to himself there was no reason for 
any segregation. Dr. D. J. Forbes of Baldovan Institu- 
tion, Dundee, said that at least 8 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion belonged to the mentally defective class, but of these 
some 75 per cent, belonged to the higher-grade class. 
Accordingly the training of higher-grade defectives was 
a problem of much importance. The quiet and docile 
type was apt to find his way into an institution owing 
to unfortunate environment at home or incapacity for 
education, while the restless, unsettled type who fell into 
mischief was found in the delinquent class of the outside 
world. At the age of 16 a number of both classes were 
discharged from institutions, with a view to earning at 
least part of their own living and still having protection 
and supervision, and, when possible, the benefit of the 
After-Care Association. Dr. Kate Fraser (Edinburgh), 
dealing with boarded-out defectives, said that many were 
capable of carrying out useful work in community- 
organizations. Last year over 1.000 certificated defectives 
were boarded out under guardians who were not relatives. 
The best type of home for defective boys was the small 
farm, where thev worked in the fields along with the 
guardian. The girls were best placed in country cottages 
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or in village communities/ doing work in .gardens or on 
farms. Under these conditions the mental defective was" 
treated as an ordinary human being, but success -in this 
method of dealing with the mental defective depended 
upon patience and sympathetic understanding of the 
guardians. Miss Carmen Service (Paisley) discussed the 
relation of high-grade defectives to the community, -and 
said that the friendly supervision of local care committees 
was friost important. It had been found that the high- 
grade defective was well suited to take up work of a 
routine nature which was monotonous to those of higher 
intellect. The question of hostels for- high-grade defec- 
tives deserved consideration, for the hostel was a useful 
step between an institution and the demands made by life 
in the- community', and it was better than an unsuitable 
home. 


England and Wales 


The Harveian Society 

The Buckston Browne annual dinner of the Harveian 
Society of London was held on June 14th in the Connaught 
Rooms under the chairmanship of Sir Buckston Browne, 
F.R.C.S., life-president of the society. The guests in- 
cluded the medical heads of the three 'Services, the 
President of the Royal Academy, the Regius Professor 
of Physic at Cambridge, the President of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, tho President of the British College 
of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, and the Editors of 
the Lancet and the British Medical Journal * After the 
loyal toasts had been honoured “ The Society ” was 
toasted by the Greek Minister, M. Demetrius Caclamanos, 
who expressed his delight at meeting members of a pro- 
fession whose patron saints were Aesculapius and Hip- 
pocrates, and at enjoying the hospitality of a society 
founded in honour of the great English exponent of the 
Greek spirit in science. The chairman, in reply/ thanked 
His Excellency for a charming speech seasoned with 
Attic salt. He himself, Sir Buckston said, was pre- 
siding on this occasion as the representative of the real 
president. Dr. Hope Gosse, who, though not able to be. 
with them that night, was making a good recovery from 
his serious motoring accident. The society now numbered 
nearly four hundred members, and was full of life and 
vigour. William Harvey understood the value of pro- 
fessional intercourse, and would therefore have rejoiced 
in the discussions and banquets of the Harveian Society. 
Looking back over a long life. Sir Buckston Browne noted, 
with especial pleasure, the steady advance of' the medical 
profession in social esteem. Mr. A. Dickson Wright, who 
proposed the health of the visitors in graceful terms, 
said that the Buckston Browne dinner was becoming one 
of the medical events of the year, and mentioned that 
their host and chairman was now celebrating the diamond 
jubilee of his entrance into the profession. Dr. F. M. R«- 
Walshe, the Harveian lecturer, responded briefly in light 
vein. The Englishman's adulation of the amateur, he 
said, had gone so far that the expert was everywhere 
becoming an object of derision ; magic and manipulation 
had to-day an unequalled opportunity. Mr. F. R* 
Mortimer, Master of the Barbers' Company, who also 
responded, touched on the long association, which came 
to an end in 1745, between surgery and the barber's craft. 

The Drought : . Emergency Measures 
On June 13th the Minister of Health conferred on the 
question of urban water supplies with members of the 
Standing Conference on Water Supplies, whose repre- 
sentatives are (fcawn from various parts of the country. 
In welcoming the members Sir Hilton Young said that 
he had called them together to assist on questions arising 
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out of the drought. The objects in appointing the 
conference were to secure first-hand information of con- 
ditions, to enable him to assess the difficulties to be 
encountered, and to prepare measures for overcoming the 
difficulties. The conference gave a review of-the position, 
which showed that, generally, conditions in the -towns 
were fairly good considering the continued absence of 
rain. In some towns reserves were very low, but there 
was no reason to think that the water undertakers would 
not be able to meet the situation, if consumers played 
their part, with the aid of special additional powers for 
increasing supplies and improving distribution now readily 
obtainable under the Water Shortage Act passed last 
month. The relatively good position in the towns is 
due in large measure to the economies effected with the 
co-operation of consumers. In the area of the Metro- 
politan Water Board a reduction in consumption of over 
10 per cent, has been effected by voluntary economics. 
There is, however, plenty of room lor larger reductions, 
and efforts in this direction must not be relaxed, other- 
wise difficulties may ensue later in the summer and 
autumn which can be avoided if reasonable care is taken 
now. At some places substantial economics have been 
effected in trade, as. well as in domestic, consumption 
"•v u '■ any curtailm cnt of supplies needed lor trade, 
u ic it is important to avoid, and where necessary 
ua er undertakers can assist by suggesting ways bv 
which waste may be prevented. The following matters 
r™ r f OTed to for more general attention. Water 
n ertakers should keep the public informed in clear 
simple terms about the manner and measure of the 
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Out-Patient Time-Tables at. London Voluntary 
Hospitals 
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held by Mr. G. A. D. Haslcwood,' M.Sc., who is working 
with Dr. J. W. Cook in the Research Institute, and by 
Miss Edna Roe, B.Sc., who is studying the molecular 
structure of carcinogenic compounds by physical methods. 
Miss Roe is working under Dr. Mayneord, in the physics 
section of the radiological department of the Cpncer 
Hospital. The grant has also defrayed a part of the cost 
of this work. Under the direction of Dr. Cook, Mr. 
Haslcwood lias recently prepared a very active cancer- 
producing compound, methylcholanthrene, from another 
compound, deoxycliolic acid, which is known to occur in 
the human body. To assist in further developments of 
this work tlic trustees of the International Cancer Research 
Foundation have now decided that this grant shall lie 
continued for an additional three years, until Tune 1st 
193S. 

Ireland 


Restoration of the “ Cut ’’ in Northern Ireland 
The Chairman (Dr. D. Gray), the vice-chairman (Dr. R 
Henry), and the secretary (Dr. S. E. A. Acheson) of tin 
Central Practitioners’ Committee of Northern Irelant 
recently had an interview’ with the Minister of Lnboui 
(the Right Hon. J. M. Andrews), who acts as Ministci 
of Health for Northern Ireland. They put before hitr 
the claims of insurance medical practitioners in Northern 
Ireland to be treated similarly to their colleagues in Great 
Britain. At a subsequent meeting the Minister said he 

"r a !v PlcaSCd t0 bc able t0 inform the deputation that hall 
of the cut ” would bc restored as from Julv 1st A 
similar concession would be granted to the chemists.’ 

Coombc Lying-in Hospital, Dublin 
The clinical report for 1933 of the Coombc Lying-in 
Hospital, Dublin, is, ns usual, mainly statistical. In 
the twelve months 1 ;430 patients were admitted to \hc 
maternity department, and of these 1.279 were delivered 
in hospital. This represents an increase of twenty-seven 
admissions and a decrease of nine deliveries in comparison 
, thc figures of the preceding year. Overcrowding in 
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PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 

' Annual Conference in London 

The twentieth annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis was held on June 
]4th and 15th, in the Conference Hall of the London 
County Council, under the chairmanship of Sir Robert 
Philip. Since the national scheme for the prevention 
and control of this disease had' been originally based on 
the recommendations of the Departmental Committee on 
Tuberculosis (1912-13), the proceedings were directed 
mainly to a review of the experience gained during 
twenty-one years. 

Lord Snell (Chairman of the London County Council) 
welcomed- the conference, the. work of which, he said, 
was of supreme social importance. London had now 
abolished any waiting by applicants for tuberculosis treat- 
ment. The selecting of some of the parks' staff from 
•members of the Burrow Hill Colony had proved a great 
success. ' 

Sir Hilton Young, Minister of Health, paid a warm 
tribute to the work of the National Association, since its 
inauguration in 1S9S, in marshalling and instructing public 
opinion. Voluntary efforts had brought into being the 
first dispensaries and sanatoria. Then had followed the 
provisions in the Insurince Act for tuberculous insured 
persons, and the adoption by the Government of the 
findings of the Astor Committee. He reviewed the pro- 
gress that had been made, and expressed regret that 
mere was still much too great a tendency to ignore the 
early symptoms. There had been many factors concerned 
in the greatly' reduced incidence of tuberculosis, but he 
was convinced that there would be no final success in 
the cariipaign against the disease until its slum breeding 
places had been eradicated. 

Experience of Twenty-one Years 

Lord Astor (Chairman of the Departmental Committee 
on Tuberculosis) reviewed the history of the last twenty- 
one years, beginning with a reference to the work of 
that very composite body, which had from the first been 
much concerned with the respective merits of rival forms 
of treatment. Its recommendations, owing to the out- 
break 'of war, had been stopped from coming into effect 
until 1919-21. The importance ,of prevention had been 
emphasized from the start, and many health measures 
in industry and elsewhere had owed their origin to the 
stressing of this outlook. Although over 40 per cent, of 
cows were infected, the number yielding infected milk 
was only 2 per cent., but about 5 per cent, of human 
tuberculosis was traceable to this cause. Some of the 
decline - in the incidence of the disease in children was 
attributable to preventive measures in this sphere. 
Further improvement as regards the milk supply was 
rather retarded by differences of outlook in certain 
Government Departments. There were too many brands 
of tuberculin of differing potencies on the market, but all 
were at present recognized officially for testing purposes. 
There was also a variability as regards the skill of different 
veterinary practitioners, and so their results were not 
fairly comparable always. Standardization of tuberculin 
was an urgent need, with restriction to the employment 
of one type- Research had made great advances, and 
had been" kept free from any departmental control. 

Dr. A Salusbury MacNalty (senior medical officer, 
Ministry of Health) contributed details from the public 
health and medical aspects. After publication of the 
report of the Departmental Committee, and the then 
Local Government Board had begun to bring the recom- 
mendations therein into effect, the chief problem was 
found to be the provision of residential institutional 
accommodation. The outbreak of war arrested progress 
temporarily, but at its end the work was continued and 
extended. At present the obvious field for activity was 
the instruction of the general public as to the early signs 


aiid symptoms of tuberculosis. The State had realize.! 
tire existence • of complex factors favouring the disease, 
such as certain forms of occupation, malnutrition, over- 
crowding, and bad sanitary environment, and it was 
appreciated that all measures directed towards the health 
and improvement of the nation generally were important 
contributions toward the prevention of tuberculosis. Anti- 
tuberculosis work was now regarded as an integral part 
of public health, and the medical officer of health -could 
marshal and co-ordinate all branches of the service in the 
prevention of the disease. Ever}’ advance in treatment 
and all proved methods of therapy were brought to the 
notice of local authorities and their medical officers. Still 
more attention- needed to be paid to the examination of 
contacts, and to the .provision of adequate after-care for 
cases of arrested disease, with special reference to home 
surroundings and occupation. 

Dr. N. D. Bardswell (principal assistant medical officer, 
L.C.C.) reviewed ‘the treatment of tuberculosis in London 
since 1913, with special reference to the way in which 
all the existing efficient agencies, both .voluntary and 
official, had been augumented and fitted into a compre- 
hensive scheme. This now comprised a central co- 
ordinating authority at the County Hall which provided 
residential treatment, and thirty-five dispensaries in the 
various London boroughs linked up with neighbouring 
hospitals. A decline ol nearly 40 per cent, in pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and of over 75 per cent, in noil-pulmonary 
tuberculosis, from 1911 to 1933 was striking evidence of 
the improvement that had resulted. Although other 
factors were concerned in this falling incidence, which had, 
indeed, been observable since 1S75, he believed that the 
special efforts directed towards the prevention of tubercu- 
losis during the past twenty-one years had materially 
contributed to the diminution of the disease. In that 
period no body of sick persons in London had gained so 
much as those suffering from tuberculosis. The high ideal 
set before public authorities in 1913 that no tuberculous 
person in their areas should be unknown to them, or be 
without the opportunity of skilled advice and treatment, 
had been achieved in London. Collapse therapy had 
effected some remarkable successes, but necessitated a 
high degree of skill. It had not yet affected the statistics 
of the ultimate results of treatment, and was certainly not 
suitable for general use. The popularity of tuberculin 
treatment had gradually faded away, and" was not to-day 
seriously considered as a cure. Boarding out of two 
groups of children was practised — namely, those living 
under specially dangerous conditions as regards infection, 
and those who would be left unattended if the woman of 
the household went away for treatment. The number 
dealt with thus each year was about 200. Of about 
3,500 beds maintained by the London County Council 
for the treatment of tuberculosis, 1,500 were in institutions 
outside its own jurisdiction. 

Sir John Robertson (professor of public health, Bir- 
mingham) emphasized the point that much more could 
yet be done to reduce the number of new cases. . Statistics 
showed that the mortality from all forms of tuberculosis 
was 2| times as great among the unskilled as among the 
middle class, and that the mortality among the skilled 
artisan was nearly double that in the upper and middle 
classes. More instruction should be made available, and 
much greater care should be taken of contacts than was 
the case at present in some areas. Young contacts should 
be kept under observation for as long as five years, and 
facilities be available for those who needed- special treat- 
ment. Home visits were essential in these cases. Many 
industries employing young persons might be brought 
under the purview of the Home Office with a view to 
getting better conditions of work established. Clerks and 
shop assistants, who did not come under the Factory Acts, 
might with advantage be included for the purpose of 
tuberculosis prevention. It did not seem to be beyond the 
power of the present factory organization to require a 
health certificate of fitness to enter a particular employ- 
ment. If there was found an undue incidence of the 
disease among those who had been healthy on entrance, 
some liability under the Workmen's Compensation Act 
would soon bring into operation improvement in the 
conditions of work. 
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' The Tuberculosis Dispensary 
Dr. G. Lissant Cox (central tuberculosis officer, Lanca- 
shire Countv Council), opening a discussion on the place 
anti uses of 'the tuberculosis dispensary, said that tins was 
essentially not a building but an organization made up ot 
many factors, of which the human factor was not ie 
least important. The dispensary unit should "°rk 
unity with the institutional unit, and it was the lack ol 
this unity which was the real reason of much of the pre- 
vailing ineffective work. In London there were two con- 
trolling authorities — the metropolitan borough and the 
countv council — where there should only be one. Further, - 
administrative changes required to be made so that the 
tuberculosis officer should be at one and the same time 
a medical superintendent, visiting or resident, and the 
medical superintendent be in part a tuberculosis dispensary 
officer. He would thus see as a whole the complex problem 
presented by each patient, and consult with the family 
doctor. When first brought into being, dispensary' units 
had been much too small, and this had probably been 
the cause of an unnecessarily low and ineffective standard 
of work. The size of a dispensary unit, measured by' tlic 
population it served . should be about 200,000 in a rural 
. area and 300,000 in an urban district. The very small 
local authorities of 50,000 to 100,000 population should 
combine for dispensary and institutional work. Each 
unit must have an x-ray plant available, and the tubercu- 
losis officer should be able to interpret his own skiagrams. 
There must also be a room for artificial pneumothorax 
refills, and at the larger dispensaries a room or rooms for 
an artificial light clinic. The unit should bejarge enough 
to necessitate a graded staff.- 

Dr. D. Melville Dunlop (department of tuberculosis, 
Edinburgh) thought that in many instances the dispensary 
hours were too short and too crowded with work. . Inflated 
attendances should be discouraged, and chronic bronchitic 
and asthmatic patients discharged. Secretarial assis- 
• tance was often inadequate. The banding together of 
small dispensary units should be hastened. Treatment 
should be of a specific and not of a symptomatic kind. 
The tuberculosis officer should, however, be not only a 
clinician, but also a supervisor of public health require- 
ments, the claims of the individual patient not being over- 
stressed to the exclusion of the claims of the community. 
The examination ol contacts, and particularly of contact 
children, was one of the most important functions of the 
dispensary in the prevention of tuberculosis. Interviewing 
of the family enabled useful readjustments of the mode 
of life to be suggested. It was sad that, the dispensary 
and the school medical .service were so often segregated 
in watertight compartments, with little or no interrelation. 
Medical students might well attend in order to study the 
tuberculosis problem as it occurred in real medical practice. 

In the general discussion which followed it was suggested 
that the dispensaries ought to be attached to the teaching 
and public assistance hospitals, tuberculosis officers looking 
forward to clinical rather than administrative preferment 
Dr. J. G. Wilson of Cardiff thought that each of the three 
dispensary schemes did well in suitable areas. He had had 
personal experience of the excellent work of the Lancashire 
scheme, but the small unit of 54,000 had a specially 
intimate touch and good co-ordination, which he had found 
commendable apart from the admitted financial difficulties. 
The Welsh National Memorial was a magnificent machine, 
uut lacked the personal touch. Other recommendations 
were the paying of more attention to signs of under- 
nourishment in contacts even in the absence of suspicious 
signs and symptoms, the reduction of hours of work in 
dust-laden atmospheres, and the substitution of the terms 

dispensary ” and " tuberculosis officer " by " chest or 
health centre " and " tuberculosis physician.” 

Residential Institutions 

Dr. James Watt (medical superintendent. King George V 
e m \ GoWn ” ng ' opened a discussion on residential 
bro,mhI° n L . P T‘ lng out h0 "' great a change had been 

granhv <if b iL Ut rL \ bem , t L the blg stridcs “ado in radio- 
g P y oi the chest and the advances in collapse therapy. 


The work of an up-to-date chest hospital or sanatorium 
now revolved round its x-ray department. The consequent 
demonstration of pleural adhesions preventing satisfactory' 
collapse ol the diseased lung had led to the development 
of thoracoscopy', and the cutting of adhesions by electric 
currents. In a modern sanatorium collapse therapy was 
undertaken in from 20 to 50 per cent, of the cases. The 
sanatorium no longer resembled a convalescent home but 
a hospital ; whereas formerly about 20 per cent, of the . 
patients were confined to bed, it was now common to find 
only about 50 per cent, ambulant cases. One nurse to 
six beds was usual, and the cost had advanced from 
the Departmental Committee's estimate of £150 per bed 
to £500 or £700. Earlier and more frequent surgical inter- 
vention was now usual, and thoracoplasty, the most 
drastic form of collapse therapy, offered an almost equal 
chance of recovery to patients who under the old methods 
had no more than a one in four or one in five chance of 
survival . With this change in outlook, the sanatorium 
was now preferably situated on the outskirts of a town, 
casilv accessible to visiting consultants. In addition to 
treating in-patients, it should be the centre for diagnosis, 
have an out-patient department for pneumothorax refills, 
and take over dispensary functions, including after-care. 
Dr. Watt thought that these changes had rendered the 
sanatorium a far more effective weapon against tubercu- 
losis than it had ever been, and that its outlook lor the 
future was very promising. 

Dr. R. C. Wingfield (medical superintendent, Brompton 
Hospital Sanatorium, Frimley) thought that now in 1934 
the old-style sanatorium was no longer the main treatment 
centre, but rather a polishing and testing centre where, 
under skilled supervision, the patient was tested and trained 
for his return to the stresses of everyday life, or was sent 
back to the hospital bed for more energetic treatment if 
required. There was no uniformity ot sanatorium work 
in this country. In some areas,- as in London, there were 
targe sanatoria each designed for a particular type of case, 
serving the institutional needs of several districts, and 
working under an authority different from that of the 
dispensaries which they served. This divorce of sana- 
torium from dispensary treatment was very - unsound. In 
Wales there was the same system, but the inclusion of 
sanatoria and dispensaries underthe one authority' allowed 
surer co-operation. In Surrey one large central institution 
was utilized more or less for all types of case, and was 
under the same authorities as were the dispensaries. Some 
sanatoria served more than one county, while the older 
proprietary' institutions treated cases for many local 
authorities by private arrangement, and had no official * 
relations with the dispensaries. Finally, the Lancashire 
method tended to multiply smaller Institutions, but linked 
them as closely as possible with the dispensaries, in some 
cases placing both under the same medical officer. The 
independence and pre-eminence of the old-style sanatoria 
had been mistakenly perpetuated in most developments 
of the national tuberculosis scheme. This life-long disease 
was not cured by collapse therapy or sojourn in a sana- 
torium, and the dispensary, with its field work, must be 
the chief unit of a successful service. The present general 
tendency to starve the dispensaries financially for the 
benefit of the sanatorium was as unsound scientifically 
as it was practically uneconomic. -At least as much monev 
must be allocated by the public authority to its dispensary 
as to its institutional service. 3 

Dr. J. B. McDougall (medical director, British Legion 
Village, Preston Hall) said that in the past too much 
attention had been paid to the purely medical aspects of 
tuberculosis and not enough to the important economic 
considerations. The failure of after-care committees in 
many parts of the country' had been -due to lack of 
financial support. After-care, using the term in its widest 
sense had made less progress in efficiency than anv other 
branch of the anti-tuberculosis scheme. The village settle- 
ment, as exemplified at Papworth and Preston Hal! 
where about £200,000 worth of goods was sold annually 
to the public, and approximately £50,000 was paid in 
wages to ex-patients might be regarded as the ideal, but 
local authorities had been deterred in many- cases by 
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The use of the extract of whatever gland is vouched for 
by Drs. A to Z (decorously concealed, of course, in 
deference to the G.M.C.), who have subjected it to 
rigorously 'conducted clinical trials in " this type of 
endocrine dysfunction,” in “ a, series of cases of hormonic 
dvscrasia.” " instances of glandular hypofunction, etc. ; 
the unnamed investigators, with all scientific reserve and 
due reticence, ewn with obvious initial scepticism, report 
“ Good results,” " Appreciable improvement,” and 
" Definite amelioration," 

Of one particular aspect of glandular failure let there 
be not the least misgiving. In instances of middle-aged 
debility in the tnale, sometime neurasthenia, sometime 
" failure of gonads/’ occasionally starkly “ impotence," 
the help is positive and unquestionable (shade of Brown- 
Sequardl), and there is quoted evidence from M.R.C.S., 
L.M.S.S.X., M.D., F.R.C.S., and even F.R.C.P., that 
aid is to hand for those with shirking endocrines. The 
scientific undercurrent is obvious, and combination of 
endocrines is the kevnote. " Grchitic extract ” (why from 
ir. (lamed testicles ! ) is skilfully blended with correlated 
glands. One cannot fail to be touched by the obvious j 
concern with which one firm refers to the way in which 
the ” stresses of the winter " act upon the medical man, 
and suggests that a combination of testicle and adrenal, 
at a specially reduced rate for the profession, clearly 
meets the indications of the case. (It may here be noted 
sympathetically that the expense and care involved in 
putting up these preparations preclude the supply of 
clinical samples, which in any case are unnecessary, as 
the efficacy of the' preparation has been demonstrated 
. beyond doubt. Nevertheless, that the cost question is 
adequately, understood as a barrier is evidenced by the 
announcement that " owing to increased consumption it 
has been found possible to reduce the cost of the series 
of ' umpteen ' injections necessary to obtain satisfactory' 
clinical results from fifteen to twelve guineas.”) 

It is impossible to deal fully with the subject in the 
space available, but two other instances may be alluded 
to. There are, for example, parathyroid extracts. Their 
field of usefulness is widely indicated as ranging from 
paralysis agitans, chorea, and epilepsv, through colitis 
and duodenitis, to chilblains and varicose ulcers. There 
can again be no hesitation : there are favourable com- 
ments from Dr. M, from Dr. N there is enthusiastic 
support, and Dr. O has employed them with great benefit. 
Curiously, the preparation is an exsiccated gland for oral 
administration, by which route it is utterly inert! 
Finally, there are the baffling patients in whom our 

practitioners even of long experience ” cannot name 
any particular honnonic failure, but think there must be 
a 1 general failure of the endocrine functions." Even for 
such desperate cases of " Twilight of the Glands ” there 
B hope, in a sort of omnium gatherum of endocrines 
surely foreseen, as everything else, by the Bard. 

" Fillet of a fenny snake. 

Eye of newt and toe of frog. 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 

[Desiccated pituitary, adrenal cortex, desiccated brain 
exsiccated lymph gland] 


Adder's fork and b’indworm’s sting. 

Lizard's leg and howlet’s wi ng. 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf ** 

, s P ma * c °rd, dried extract of testes, thvro 
the tda This prescription, to be taken l 

mouth, is found vsx the catalogue of a well-known firm. 

The clinician may well erv " Halt." and say: •• Insul 
«e know, thyroid we know, adrenaline and pituitrin v 

mrived r Ut 'f ^ 3re theSe? " ^ time l»s sure 

and J L t0 ' “r- f ° r a ckar evaIua tion of the usefulne 
, . ac i W an v) of the vast majority of endocrii 

productions of the present day. and, in particular? 


positive guarantee of the fundamental ** replacement 
power " of the preparation. Do, or can, the physio- 
legists speak with a clear and unanimous voice? It 
appears necessary', further, to settle the question whether 
clinical dogmatism and hypothesis, allied with com- 
mercial zeal, have outrun the limits of ascertained facts. 

If the results of a recent transatlantic investigation 
are to be credited, in that any activity of most glandular 
preparations is due to a “ hotting-up ” with thyroid, we 
might seem to be in for a severe “ debunking ** of 
existing endocrine therapy. — I am, etc., 

London, W... June 16tb. C ' J«SD»8 MARSHALL. 


Psychological Effect of Hysterectomy 

Sir, — I was much interested in Dr. Winifred Coppard’s 
letter (June 9th, p. 104S) on the psychological effects of 
hysterectomy. The following is a case which indicates 
at least the possibility of the operation being followed 
by no adverse effects of this nature. 

The patient, a married nurse, a primipara. had a 10 lb. 
baby at the age of 36. Forceps wete used. Afterwards 
she had a chronic pelvic discharge. Some three years later 
She had a three months' 'miscarriage, followed by severe 
menorrhagia, anaemia, backache, and chronic ill-health. 
The uterus was enlarged. Conservative treatment was tried 
without effect, and hysterectomy was advised and carried 
out. At operation a large uterus, with unhealthy mucous 
membrane, was found. One ovary was cystic ar.d was 
removed, the other was left. The patient recovered quickly, 
and three months afterwards was not only running her 
house, but taking in and nursing convalescent patients. As 
regards intercourse, whereas before operation she had felt too 
ill and weary to be interested, afterwards she derived normal 
pleasure. 

Now this patient was a member of a large family, and 
singularly well adjusted to life. Her whole history 
showed an adaptable disposition and an ability to tackle 
difficulties. Is not this the important factor? There are 
cases in plenty like Dr. Coppard's, where hysterectomy 
has been followed, not only by adverse psychological 
effects, but by definite mental breakdown ; but so are 
there cases where the normal processes of pubertv, child- 
birth, and the menopause have been followed by similar 
effects. Surely hysterectomy, like these latter, is only 
one of many precipitating causes which may be the last 
straw to a maladjusted personality. A knowledge of the 
psychological make-up of the patient should have its 

due place when deciding for or against operation. 

I am, etc., 

i Lincoln, June nth. - Marion Greaves. 


nyperpiesia 

Sir, — Dr. Graham Grant asks in your issue of ]ua 
16 th for opinions-as to whether alcohol is a contributor 
cause in byperpiesia. I imagine that no one can give ’ 
dogmatic reply to his inquiry, but it is quite certain tha 
byperpiesia of severe degree is frequently encountered i 
persons who have never touched alcohol, and that extrem 
byperpiesia is not obviously more common smonw 
alcoholics than amongst the remainder of the community 

Of the therapeutic substances which are of value I 
the treatment of the condition the barbiturates occup 
an important position, and I am personally of opinio 
that their little cousin alcohol is not infrequently of som 
value also ; in stating this I am well aware that careft 
judgement is necessary in order that the dose permute 
may have a sedative effect, and not. by depressing tb 
centres of control, merely encourage the pati«nt t 
indiscretion. — I am. etc., “ ‘ 

London, W.l. Jane 15th. 


T. Izod Bennett. 
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“One-shot” Immunization Against Diphtheria. 

Sir,— I have read with much interest your, leading 
article on diphtheria immunization in the Journal o£ June 
16th (p. 10S1).- I have also read the M.R.C. report on 
active immunization against diphtheria, which prompted 
the appearance of your leader. - _ 

I note that yon emphasize the possibilities of alum 
preparations of toxoids as potent diphtheria prophylactics 
for use in this country. This statement marks a definite 
advance in the attitude ' with which these powerful pro- 
phylactics are regarded by the medical profession, 
especially in view of the expression of opinion which 
recently appeared in a leading article' in a contemporary 
British journal, to the effect that the preparation of such 
prophylactics had not yet reached a stage which would 
warrant their use on the general child population of Great 
Britain. It is usual in such commentaries to refer to the 
work of Saunders in Cork : in a series of S79 children who 
were immunized by three injections of alum toxoid four 
subcutaneous abscesses were encountered. The leading 
article which is" referred to above suggested that such 
results would not be tolerated in this country. ' The chief 
factors which have delayed a more general use of alum 
preparations -here are three : (a)' anxiety regarding the 
occurrence of the general and local reactions which are 
liable to appear in certain individuals on the injection 
of high-value toxoids ; (b) the fear of subcutaneous " cold 
abscesses at the injection. sites ; and (e) general apathy 
regarding the superiority’ of the newer prophylactics over 
the much-tried T.A.M. 

Eighteen months! experience of high-value toxoids has 
convinced me that, either alone or with added alum, they 
will entirely replace the older preparations. • As. a con- 
tinuation of my work on these toxoids, a preliminary’ 
account of- which was published in the Lancet (1934, i, 
67SJ, I have been carrying out observations on their 
efficiency when combined with alum (“ alum-formol- 
toxoid,” A.L.F.T.), and papers are in preparation dealing 
fully with these results. Since, however, your leading 
article has laid special emphasis on the possibility of in- 
ducing immunity’ by means of one injection, it seems 
desirable to publish a' brief note with reference to a few 
cases which have been dealt with from this standpoint. 

So far I have carried out immunization by means of a single 
dose of prophvlactic only on small batches of children, and 
seventy-five children have been dealt with. It is possible to 
rive preliminary’ results in the case of fifty-nine children, each 
of whom received only* one dose otA.L.F.T. 

(n) Of seventeen children of school age eight were Schick- 
negative four weeks after the injection, and twelve were 
negative six weeks after the' injection. The percentages 
negative at four and six weeks were therefore 47.0 + 8.2 and 
70.6 + 7.5 respectively’. 

(6) Of twenty- two children in another batch, nine were 
negative four weeks after the injection. This gives a per- 
centage negative of 40.9±7.1. 

(c) Of twenty- boys aged 15 to IS years who resided in an 
institution seventeen were negative four weeks after the in- 
jection. In this case the percentage negative is 85.0 + 5.4. 

Although this preliminary series is small, the probable errors 
show that the rcsnlts are. statistically significant. Expressed 
in another way. we may say that in any series of children of 
school age in this locality, each of whom receives one dose of 
A.L.F.T., the expectation is that in four weeks about 40 to 
50 per cent, will be negative, and by the sixth week this 
percentage will have increased to about 70. In older children 
we might expect about 85 per cent, to be negative in four 
weeks." (These results refer only to individuals who were found 
to have a definitely positive Schick test before the injection 

was given.) . . , 

So far as reactions are concerned, my experience is based 
not only on these seventy-five children, each of whom received 
onlv one inicction, but also on a further series of 227 persons. 
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each of whom received two or more, injections. This makes' 
302 individuals in all. In each case preliminary Schick and' 
Moloney’ tests were performed. Reactions of the toxoid type 
were encountered only’ in those cases in which this test strongly 
suggested that such reactions might follow the injection. .None 
of these reactions was severe. Morejmportant perhaps is the 
fact that in.no case has anything in'the nature of subcutaneous 
abscess -formation, as was found by- Saunders with ■ alum 
toxoid, been" met with. 

ft should be remembered in assessing any results of single' 
injections that a Schick test performed six weeks after the 
injection is equivalent, so far as the total time is concerned, 
to a similar . test performed four weeks after the second 
injection .where there. is an interval of two weeks between 
the injections. These results strongly, suggest that the 
efficiency of alum preparations is not merely’ an ideal of 
the future "but is about to become an established fact. 

In conclusion, may I point out that it is essential not 
to alienate the public. With these powerful prophydactics 
it " is extremely desirable to avoid * severe reactions. ’ 
-Although in some cases the Moloney’ test may’ be dispensed 
with when moderately powerful toxoids are used, the time 
is not yet ripe for immunization with alum preparations 
without its .preliminary use. All the materials used in 
these investigations (both F.T. and A.L.F.T.) have been 
supplied through the courtesy of Dr. R. A. O’Brien of 
the Wellcome Research Laboratories. — I am, .etc.. 

Public Health Department, Ashworth Underwood. . 

Leeds, June 16th. 


Diphtheria Immunization 

Sir, — In your very’ kind reference to our report on. 
active immunization in your leader of June 16th jt is stated 
that .we argue " artificial immunization may’ increase the 
‘ virulent carrier rate ’ and the occurrence, of diphtheria 
among the inoculated.” I assume "inoculated” is a slip of 
the pen for " nninoculated." Because the whole thesis was 
that artificial immunization increases the virulent carrier 
rate in the protected children, which in turn increases the 
case rate among the unprotected members of the same 
community’. I feel that attention should be drawn to this 
error, as the sentence, isolated from the context, would, as 
it stands, make a splendid piece of anti-vaccination propa 1 - 
ganda. — I am, etc., 

E.X. Hospital, Chatham, June 16th. SHELDON F. Dudley. ' 

V Surgeon Captain Dudley is right. Owing to a tvpo-. 
graphical error inoculated was printed ‘instead of un- 
inoculated. — Ed. B.M.J. 


Sir, — -In your leading article on diphtheria immuniza-. 
tion y-ou mention a scheme in " West Kensington.” This . 
scheme is not operative in West Kensington alone,' but . 
covers the whole of the Roy’al Borough ‘of Kensington. 
The scheme was drawn .up by’ the Kensington Division of 
the British Medical Association and the Council of the 
Roy’al Borough of Kensington, — I am, etc., 

J.. Cohen, 

London, W.2, June 16th. Honorary Secretary, Kensington 

Division. 


Intracranial Injury in tlic Newborn 

Sir, — Dr. Alan Moncrieff’s valuable paper in the 
Journal of June 16th (p. 106S) will be welcomed by all 
who are concerned with the care of the newborn baby. 
The treatment suggested seems reasonable and is u-eli 
worthy of thorough trial. But even if the results obtained 
with further experience do not support Dr. Moncrieffs 
optimism I would consider his paper important because 
it stresses a fundamental fact — namely, that the type, of 
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intracranial trauma suffered by many infants should be 
described as cerebral congestion, oedema, 'and contusion 
rather than intracranial haemorrhage. I emphasized this 
point in 1922, 1 and it was again brought out by J- K- 
Cruickshank in the report on his extensive pathological 
investigations. My clinical experience in the Liverpool 
Maternity Hospital during the past fourteen years sup- 
ports the view that the intracranial condition in manv 
damaged infants is one which, while full of danger to 
life during forty-eight to seventy-two hours after birth, 
may resolve after this period has been successfully passed, 
and leave no permanent. physical or mental disability. 

We have got beyond the stage of believing that the 
death of a damaged infant is always a' merciful release, 
and we are fullv justified in employing even- line of 
treatment likely to help the baby to survive the early 
period of danger, even though- we may not be able to 
make an exact differential diagnosis between intracranial 
haemorrhage on the one hand, and cerebral congestion, 
oedema, and contusion on the other. I hope that Dr. 
Moncrieff’s suggestion will receive trial in many places, 
and that the results will be reported. — I am, etc., 

Liverpool, June tSth, JfORMAN B. CAPON". 


Criticism o£ Ante-Natal Work 


Caesarean section. Public authorities might reconsider 
the capacity of a whole- or part-time ante-natal officer, 
who sees little or nothing of actual labour, to offer 
opinions on the prognosis of labour in a given case of 
doubt. All of us may ask ourselves if we have not 
elaborated a psefido-patboiogy of ptegnancy by our 
emphasis of details which have no real significance, so 
that our attitude of mind is biased in favour of an actually 
unnecessary interference. And, finally, is ante-natal care 
applied to the vast majority of pregnant women by- 
individual practitioners who accept the responsibility of 
conducting labour? There is evidence published in recent 
departmental reports that many women have no super- 
vision, and many more only a perfunctory attendance, 
which is of no real value whatever. 

I feel that in this discussion it is useless to descend to 
recriminations, for all of us who practise and administer 
the ante-natal system are open to criticism for the partial 
failure that is now admitted by all who are not handi- 
capped' by an oblique vision of the problem. I am hoping 
that the Bournemouth meeting will yield criticism which 
is constructive, and will pave the way to a second phase 
of ante-natal care which will be based upon a better 
understanding of the pathology of pregnancy.— I am, etc., 

, London. W.I, June ISth. Aleck BoCR-YE. 


Sir, — M r. A. J. Wrigley’s recent article on ante-natal 
care (Journal. May 19th, p. S91) is a timely reminder that 
its end-results, as judged by maternity statistics, demand 
a kind of stock-taking review. The system of preventive 
medicine which we call ante-natal care has now been in 
operation long enough to enable us to form an opinion 
of its value in preventing deaths and disability due to 
childbearing, and it is therefore right that we should stop 
to consider whether a method which must be inherently 
sound has or has not produced the results originally- 
expected. Mr. Wrigley’s article of criticism suggests that 
there has been a partial failure iu the practical application 
of the method, and subsequent correspondence has shown 
that considerable interest has been aroused. It is 
fortunate that the Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
at the forthcoming meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion is providing a session for the debate of so important 
a matter. 


There is no doubt that the results, as set forth by 
Mr. Wrigley, must set us thinking hard. It is inevitable 
that those of us who are engaged in the teaching ant 
practice of obstetrics regard ante-natal care as a vitally 
important part of our work, because it is obvious thal 
the detection of abnormal conditions and their treatment 
where possible, should necessarily lead to improvemen 
in the end-results. And therefore, after so much energy 
*-nd enthusiasm spent in teaching and writing, we mus 
confess to something of surprise and disappointment whei 
confronted with the figures of Mr. Wrigley’s paper. Dis 
mission c£ the details of diagnosis and treatment are, c 
h° UrSe ’ * n?v ^ a kle, but before descending to this it woul 
e j' Vr "^ to conE id':r whether the general teaching c 
stu ents. the attitude of mind towards certain of th 
supposed abnormalities of pregnancy, the public adminh 
turn of the system, and its partial adoption by ii 
ni ual practitioners, are each or all responsible for th 
taiture to obtain the results we hoped for. 

- die original enthusiasts and present teachers of th 
' student and post-graduates the obstetricians mm 
" ^ y war the chief criticism. The other participani 
l to us and sav that they are only doin 

, ve ‘taught. We must examine ourselves, ah 
regard f ° r exam P le - it: is really- proper -1 

’* as a common indication of coi 
— — P e !wis and therefore of induction of labour ( 


1 Jonm. Obstet, and Gynaecol. British. 


Empire, 1922, Etix, 572 


Prevention of Puerperal Sepsis 
Sir, — A s a general practitioner I was much interested in 
Dr. W. H. F. Oxley's paper on “ Prevention of Puerperal 
Sepsis ” (June 9th, p. 1017), and agree with it all. I have 
two suggestions to make with regard -to it. He is very- 
keen on everything being left to nature as far as possible, 
there being very little vaginal examination. I have made 
inquiries at several hospitals, and find that students are 
always told to guide the forceps with the other hand in 
the vagina. This means an unnecessary insertion of a 
hand in the vagina. When it is known that the head is 
presenting, and that the os is dilated, it requires no force 
whatever to put on the forceps. They drop into place 
if handled properly. If they do not the operator is not' 
skilled enough to be practising midwiferv. 

Dr. Oxley records twenty cases of pyrexia after ab- 
normal confinements. In seven of them the hand was 
introduced into the uterus during or after the third stage 
of labour, in most cases due to a long-retained placenta 
or to unnecessary continual massage of the uterus. I 
have looked at all the hooks on midwiferv which wem 
found for me in the library of the B.M.A. I wanted to 
find out the treatment of the umbilical cord, and in all 
but one it was stated that it had to be tied in two daces 
and cut in between. In A Short Practice -of Midwifery 
(Jellett) it is stated: 


it nas oittn txvn suggested that the onraoa of th 
ligature oa the placental side of the cord, bv 'allowing th. 

„r°Sr P r n , ta ,. to facilitates the mechimsir 

Of the third stage of labour If this is reallr so. such omissio: 
is advisable. If it is not, I prefer a second ligature.'’* 

Of coarse, it must not b 
follow. 


done if there is a twin 


to 


ror years I nave not tied the placental side, bat I do 
not know from whom r teamed it. If those who wrote 
the book referred to had troubled to think about it they 
would have advised leaving the placental side unlisatured 
I must own it requires some imagination to reckon what 
happens^ m the placenta when the blood run= out of it 
It certainly makes it smaller, and so the uterus has less 

fro^rt, / AL, °;- 1 think - {t must separate more easily 
irom the utems. >one of the other mammalia in nature 
be them umbilical cords! -If it were always left free I 

I^ra VJT WOaW haVe feWer 02565 °' : P uer peral sepsis.- 

Loudoa, W.10. Jure 14*. Norjiax H. Joy. 
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Sir, — After reading countless articles on the prevention 
of puerperal sepsis in -general * practice, it is interesting and 
refreshing to read Dr. W. H. F. Oxley's lecture in your 
issue of June 9th. It' is eminently helpful to the general 
practitioner. He describes a. technique, uncomplicated 
and easily earned out, instead of the masked, gloved, 
and gowned spectre which the bacteriologist would have 
us present to the already nervous young girl about to go 
through the* trials of her first labour. He draws atten- 
tion to the part played by the forceps in .the causation 
of puerperal sepsis. This state of affairs is bound to 
continue ' so Tong as the forceps is regarded by many as 
a blessed instrument' for the saving of time,' and enabling, 
the doctor to keep his appointments, social and otherwise.. 

The question of retained placenta .is mentioned, the 
current treatment of which results' so often in sepsis. 
The method described -by Majon in 182(5, by Jarcho in 
1928, and later by Mr. .Currie of Leeds' in 1933, seems 
worthy of more general adoption. ‘ This consists" in .the 
injection of the umbilical vein with sterile saline under * 
pressure. In Mr. Currie's series of fifty cases he showed 
that the method was simple, free, from danger, and 
highly successful. It would be interesting to learn the 
results of this- treatment in a large series' of cases -in 
hospital and general practice. — I am, etc., 

- R. D. B. Wright, M.B., Ch.B. 

Hornsea, East Yorks, "June 15th. . , • 


use of the lower range of dose is indicated by the fact 
that during the past year the total number of tablets 
made in the smaller doses — grains J, 1/ H, 2, and 3 — 

outnumbered the 5-grain size 'by 27 to 1, and the strengths 
for the most part commonly asked for were the’ £, 1, • 
and 2 grain. 

Further, for a .very* great many years it has been the 
practice -of; this firm to recqmmend to medical men the 
desirability of ordering thyroid. in terms of dried tissue. 
In 1923 I read a paper before a branch of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society' on." Ductless Glands and their Relation 
to Practical- Medicine," in which I again drew attention 
.to this point in the following words': " I should like to 
emphasize once- more the fact that it would be an 
.immense advantage if prescribes would forget altogether 
' the relationship' between -fresh gland and dried gland 
and free' their prescriptions 'from all ambiguity by stating . 
their doses clearly. in terms of thyroideum siccum." 

The figures given above would seem to show that 
medical men drawing their supplies from us do not feel 
the difficulty set forth 'in your note, and 'we believe that 
if, in the South, the statement of .dosage had. been long 
ago confined to terms of the dried gland no such con- 
fusion in' prescribing, as is said to exist', could possibly 
have arisen. — I am, etc., 

William Martin, M.A., M.D.” 

Director, Brady and Martin, Ltd. 

Ne\vcastlc-on-Tyne, June 12th. _ , 


-Injuries of . the Knee-joint 

Sir, — I was surprised to read Dr. Stewart's criticism, 
in the Journal of May 5th (p. 824), of Mr. T..P. McMurray's 
masterly exposition of this subject (April 21st, p. 709). It 
seems strange that a belief should still exist that injury 
to the semilunar cartilages ever occurs in- other .than the 
flexed position of the joint. ‘ I. have always thought that 
this bogy had been finally slain in a paper read in (I 
think) 1911 by my old chief, the late Mr. A. M. Martin of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, than .whom lew, if any, had greater 
experience of these - injuries. There is nothing in Dr. 
Stewart’s description of his cases to prove that the injury 
occurred in extension : the presence of locking in extension 
—he does not say full extension — is the best proof of its 
having occurred in flexion.' fn the absence of lateral 
mobility in a fully extended joint, injury to a cartilage 
is produced by the continuance of a force which has 
already caused severe damage to other structures. 

I -have radiographs of a complete external dislocation 
of the knee-joint, where the patient regained full function 
under the conservative treatment so ably advocated by 
Mr. McMurray. The dislocation I reduced with surprising 
ease. Both crucial and internal lateral ligaments were 
completely torn through. Mr. Martin examined the case 
with a view to suture of the ligaments, and decided 
against intervention. The limb was put up in poroplastic 
just short of extension, with the excellent result already 
mentioned. — I am, etc., 

G. Stewart Woodman, F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Chief Surgical Specialist to the 

Baghdad, June 7th. Government of Iraq. 


Prescription of Thyroid 

Sir, I would not venture to trespass on your space 

if I were not convinced of the inaccuracy of part of the 
statement on page 1039 of your issue of June 9th with 
the implication of ignorance on the part of practitioners 
of medicine in- prescribing this substance (tab. thyroideum 
B. P.) : “ Several firms, especially in the North of England, 
are now manufacturing twenty times as many . . . 
5-grain tablets ... as they did before.” This is cer- 
tainly not true in our own case, and the predominant 


Sir,— With reference to your article on the prescription 
of thyroid in the British Medical Journal of June 9th, it 
is a matter of - great importance that this question of the 
relationship between dry thyroid and fresh thyroid gland 
should be made absolutely clear, because there is no 
doubt, as you say, that 5-grain tablets of dry thyroid 
are being frequently prescribed when fresh thyroid gland 
is intended. At the same time, there is one point in your 
article which is not quite correct. You state that the 
B.P. dry thyroid is five times as strong as the fresh gland 
preparation. The B.P. preparation is standardized to 
contain 0-1 per cent, of iodine -in combination as 
thyroxine. The relationship to the fresh gland therefore 
depends entirely on the original iodine content of the 
gland from which the B.P. preparation is made, and may 
vary within quite wide limits. Usually one part of the 
B.P. dry thyroid is equivalent to much less than five 
parts of fresh gland, the average being probably about 
three parts. This makes a dose of 5 grains of B.P • dry 
thyroid equivalent to about 15 grains of the fresh gland. 
— I am, etc., - 

Allen and Hanburys Ltd , Bethnal NORMAN .Evers, 

Green, K.2, June 18th. B.Sc., F.I.C- 


Diverticulitis . 

Sir, — I cannot agree with your correspondent Mr. J ■ U 
Joyce ( Journal , June 16tli) that a temporary caecostomy 
is an adequate operation in cases of acute diverticiihus, 
where there is a threat of such complications as obstruc- 
tion, perforation, or eolo-vesjeal fistula. While caecostomy 
may enable the patient to get over the immediate crisis, 
the latter is almost certain to recur very shortly. If 
object of the caecostomy is to enable the contents of the 
colon to be kept liquid, an appendicostomy is a ® IC 
suitable procedure, but these complications of acute diver- 
ticulitis are very serious conditions, and a transverse 
colostomy, which completely prevents the faecal contents 
of the colon from reaching the damaged area is. > n 
opinion, the only procedure which is likely to preieu 
such complications. A section of colon which has t )Cen 
so seriously damaged by acute diverticulitis that it 
giving evidence of causing obstruction, or .of being a bou 
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to perforate, is most unlikely to recover sufficiently in 
three weeks to resume- its normal function. 

In a great many cases, unless some. form of operation 
to deal directly with the damaged bowel can he carried 
oiit, tile colostomy will have to be permanent. After all, 
there is no form of medical treatment that can improve 
the anatomical abnormality produced by the diverticula, 
nor can diverticula, once formed, be made to disappear. 
All that medical treatment can do is to so alter the local 
conditions that the inflammatory maniiestations have a 
chance of subsiding. The ideal treatment is a temporary 
transverse colostomy, followed, when all the inflammation 
aas subsided, by a resection of the affected portion of bowel. 
Unfortunately, it is not very often that this is possible, 
and in manv cases the patient has to be satisfied with a 
permanent colostomy, which, after all, is not too severe 
a price to pay for prolongation of life and absence of 
pain. — I am, etc., 

London/ W. I, Juno 15th.' J- P - LOCKHART-MUMMERY. 


Epltedrine in Asthma 

Sir, — The omission of a hyphen in the last word of my 
letter (June 16th, p. 1097) conveys a meaning which is the 
antithesis of that intended. The sentence should read : 
" In conclusion, X should like to mention that the best 
sympathetic stimulant is cold, which can generally be 
obtained by good ventilation and under-clothing.” 

The matter is of considerable importance, as I am 
certain . that over-clothing is an important aetiological 
factor in the causation of asthma, particularly in children. 
This is very well seen in measles convalescents. Bronch- 
itis in these cases generally occurs when the heat- 
regulating mechanism is unduly' stressed by excessive 
clothing or an overheated sickroom. If one garment 
only is permitted, and the room temperature kept about 
G0° F„ bronchitis is an extremely rare complication. 

Reduction in clothing is necessary when thyroid- 
ephedrine. treatment is used, as these drugs in combina- 
tion appear to cause an increase in the metabolic rate, 
and I have known pvrexia to occur when heat loss has 
been restricted.— I am, etc., 

Bradford. June 16th. H. S. RUSSELL, M.D. 


«* We cannot find any authority, in the Oxford 
-nglish Dictionary or elsewhere, for the use of a hyphen 
to distinguish between “ underclothing ” (the act of 
"•earing few or insufficient garments) and “underclothing” 
(garments worn below the upper or outer clothing) ; or 
or a corresponding distinction between the two senses of 
. ov erdot!iing.'' But vve willingly insert the two hyphens 
in order to emphasize Dr. Russell’s point. Incidentally 
"e might remark that during last week-end all 
underclothing was overclothing, —E d., B.M.f. 


Ethyl Chloride Anal gcsia in Minor Surgery 

The question of time is an important one to the 
practitioner and a s j m ple, sa fe, rapid, and efficient 
«ma gesic would supply a long-felt want. For example, 
e cleansing of a wound, removal of a nail, extraction 
° , a t ° ot ' b. incision of a simple abscess or whitlow, or 
■ , c , 10n °f a splinter is often too petty to warrant the 
0 a General anaesthetic, the bother of gas, or the 
. . ' necessary to produce local anaesthesia. In con- 
-equence, the patient is often expected to put up with 


A series of over two hundred cases has encouraged t 

analX The T utflit V c£ et V £ chlori 

k ‘ . e dangers of ethyl chloride axe well know 

but ir, r. !n tcntion to deny or minimize those dangei 
of ethvf rW 1116 enorlnQUS difference between the u 
onde as an anaesthetic and ps an analgesic. 


It may not be well known that all general anaesthetics 
produce an analgesic effect preliminary to and distinct 
from actual anaesthesia and relaxation. The former effect 
can be isolated from the latter and made use of, and is 
best obtained with a pleasant and non-irritating substance 
such as ethyl chloride. The method of administration is 
as follows : 

Spray or drip ethyl chloride on a thin (eight-inch) sheet 
of cotton-wool, about four inches square, held on the palm 
of the hand. The area sprayed should be large enough to 
cover the nostrils and open mouth of the patient. Cease 
spraying when the moisture trickles through to the palm — 
this requires five to seven cubic centimetres. Place the 
moistened wool over the open mouth and nose of the patient, 
who may be sitting or recumbent. Tell him to blow* ten 
or twelve times forcibly through the mouth fairly rapidly, 
explaining that at the end of that time he will be in a 
state to appreciate pressure but -not pain. At the tenth 
breath do what is necessary as quickly as possible. The anal- 
gesia will last ten to thirty seconds, which is usually ample 
if everything has been got ready beforehand. If the opera- 
tion is calculated to take about ten seconds only the cotton- 
wool should be removed at the tenth breath, otherwise it 
may be left on the face without danger, during the per- 
formance of the operation. As consciousness is retained the 
patient will, for example, open his mouth on being so 
requested, and will keep quite still while oue or more teeth 
are being extracted. 

This method . of analgesia was introduced to me by 
Dr. Peake, a South African dentist, who has extracted 
several thousands of teeth by its aid. I have his assurance 
that he has never seen any ill effects from its use. My 
own more limited experience has been similar. The ethyl 
chloride is breathed through a thin layer of cotton-wool, 
and the administration is therefore as " open " as it could 
possibly be. Consciousness 'is always retained in some 
measure — it is impossible to anaesthetize anyone in fifteen, 
or .sixteen seconds. The subjective sensations vary. 1 
have administered the analgesia to myself for a dental 
extraction, and suffered no pain whatsoever, experiencing 
dizziness and fullness in the head, and pressure on the 
jaw. In four or five seconds the patient is himself again 
— there are no after-effects, such as headache, nausea, or 
vomiting. In this respect I have found it not unsatis- 
factory to administer analgesia on a full stomach. I have 
repeated the analgesia on one occasion after a few minutes' 
pause with. no ill effect, but doubt the advisability. — 

I am, etc.. 


General Hospital, Northampton, -A - AMOILS, M.B., B.Ch. 

May 30th. 

The Medical Charities 

Sis.— As honorary secretary of the Royal Medical 
Benevolent Fund I feel that a reply to Dr. Arnold 
Gregory's letter in vour issue of May 26th on tins subject 
is desirable. All those who work for medical charities 
will be in sympathy with any attempt to improve the 
position, and I sympathize with his desire that the facts 
should be faced clearly and boldly, but bis letter contains 
suggestions which might mislead some and possihlv may 
have the effect of alienating sympathy- among" those 
who might deduce from his letter that the medical 
chanties are unsatisfactorily administered.. 

,, If “ u ,^ h *Sn°nmce still exists regarding the charities 
the fault cannot be laid at the door of the various 
organizations concerned: for no Press could have given 
greater or more constant publicity to the charities than 
t e medical press has done for many years. The wide- 
spread organizations working under the Charities Com 
mittee of the under the administS of tS 

Fund and of Epsom College by honorary- local secretaries 
have done all that is possible to bring our n S 
tiie whole medical profession, and if the b 

inadequate ,t ,s due to the apathy of the profess" 
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Dr. Gregory’s suggestion for the formation of a capital 
- fund of £25,000 surely implies that he is not cognizant 
of the magnitude of the work already being carried out. 
It- will suffice to state that the- invested capital of this 
Fund- alone is £160,267, that the annual income derived 
from subscriptions is £11,856, and that the total amount 
distributed to beneficiaries in 1933 was £18,900. 

In agreement, with Dr. Henry Robinson, I urge .con- 
centration upon increasing annual subscriptions and 
legacies rather than any special form of intensive short- 
lived campaign. Success ' depends upon the good will of 
the profession and in the belief, and knowledge that the 
charities are doing really useful work. We' seek the 
-. interest of men and women who are willing to act as 
honorary' local secretaries, as- it is chiefly by personal 
persuasion that the subscription list can be improved. . 

I ' must reply , to one criticism 'which appears in Dr. 
Gregory’s letter — that the grants are pitifully meagre^, 
since it is frequently used by others, often as an excuse 
for refusing to subscribe, on the grounds that a grant 
of £26 is so inadequate .that such a fund is not worthy 
of support. While it 'is true that the Fund limits its 
grants to £40 per annum to a medical practitioner and 
£26 per annum to dependants, it is quite fallacious to 
suggest that our help ends there. Applicants in great 
poverty are advised .and assisted in their applications 
to other medical charities and to non-medical charities. 

• Our Ladies’ Guild, an auxiliary of- the Fund, assists' hot 
only with grants, but with food, coal, and clothing and 
with education, as these few examples show. 

Widow, aged 66, is in receipt of Fund grant,- £26 ; Guild, 
£12 ; Epsom Pension. £40. Total from medical charities, 
£78, in addition to outside charity, '£10,- and very small 
■’ personal income. 

Widow, aged 53, with three children ; 'earning what she 
can by letting rooms ; is assisted by medical charities. Fund 
and Guild, to the extent of £66- per annum. 

' Daughter, aged '60, with a private income of .£12 ; is in 
receipt of medical charitv, Fund and' Guild, £65. 

Widow aged 67 ; some" help from relations ; medical charity. 
Fund and Epsom College, £66 per annum. 

Widow, aged 74, in receipt of old age pension ; medical 
-charities, Fund and Epsom' College, £71 per annum. 

It should be appreciated that no applicant in great 
poverty is ever left to' fend for herself on £26 per annum, 
for this grant does not reveal the full extent of the assist- 
ance which the Fund arranges ; and, 'further, no deserving 
applicant has ever been refused help "by the Fund, 

' although in a few isolated cases applications of no great 
urgency may have been postponed to a future meeting. 

It is frequently said that the percentage of medical 
practitioners who subscribe to .medical charities is 
distressingly small, but it is overlooked that a very 
large number subscribe indirectly through a levy 
by their area Panel Committees : and that, in addition 
to the well-known central charitable organizations, some 
counties and districts have a medical charity of their 
own, the existence of which is little known to the 
profession in general. 

If all these organizations are considered together the 
medical profession will be found to suffer nothing by 
comparison with the charitable records of other com- 
parable professions in this country. 

The need is undoubtedly great and is likely to increase. 
The immediate need for which I appeal is an increase 
in the number of annual subscribers, and I appeal to 
ever}- subscriber to make a special effort this year to 
enrol at least one new subscriber, and further I appeal 
for offers of volunteers to act as honorary local secretaries. 

The ultimate .object for which we are all working is 
the achievement of such a ffnancial position as would 
enable us to meet all our applications in that generous 
manner which we all desire. That object will, however, 
require in the future, amongst other things, a much 


closer co-ordination between all medical charities, both 
collecting and distributing. These problems are outside 
the scope of this letter, which is intended to eradicate 
a possible wrong impression which- Dr.' Gregory's letter 
.may have-left. ~ _ 

The Committee of Management of -the Royal Medical 
Benevolent Fund is only too aware, that there is room 
for great expansion, but that depends entirely on money, 
but, with the present resources at their disposal, I submit 
that the work of the medical charities; of whose working 
I have intimate inside knowledge, is carried out not only 
efficiently but with that courtesy and kindliness one is 
accustomed to associate with our profession. — I am, etc.; 

R; M. Handfield- Jones, 
Honorary Secretary,' Koyal Medical 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish . Benevolent Fund. 

Square. W.l, June 12th.' 

Sir, — T he financial position of the medical charities has 
always been a disgrace to the profession. I am surprised 
that so little notice has been taken of Dr. Gregory’s letter 
(May 26th, p. 962), and take it as evidence that the 
consciences of the individual members of the profession 
have not yet been awakened to the fact that it is the duty 
of every member to help his fellow members and their 
needy dependants in old age and infirmity. I' do not 
approve of some of the methods of raising money, such as 
whist drives, lotteries, etc. From my limited experience of 
collecting I am sure that the personal canvass is the best 
method. I understand that commercial travellers have 
a box on the table at every ordinary’ dinner, and that a 
large amount' is collected in this- way. I would suggest 
that at every medical meeting there should be. a box on 
the table for donations to the Charities Committee- of the 
British Medical Association. 

I had the curiosity to read the report of the Royal 
Medical Benevolent Fund, which has just been published, 
and count the number of subscribers from this town. 
There are about thirty-six, and they subscribed under 
forty guineas. In addition, the Panel Committee gave a 
donation of twenty-five guineas and the Association' 
collected twenty-five guineas and tenpence. . 

I suppose there are about five hundred practitioners 
in Birmingham. There are over 450 panel practitioners, 
who receive over £180,000 between them. In addition, 
there are non-panel practitioners, physicians and surgeons, 
and specialists. Between them all under a hundred 
pounds was subscribed last year to the Royal Medical 
Benevolent Fund. Surely there is room here for a 
personal canvass. — I am, etc., 

Birmingham, June 17th. Robert ANDERSON, M.D. 


The Services 

HONORARY SURGEON TO THE KING 
In the London Gazette of June 15th the War • Office 
announces that Major-General H. R. Nutt, M.D., F. R.C.S.. 
Indian Medical Service, V.H.S., is appointed Honorary 
Surgeon to the King, February 28th, 1934, vice Majcr- 
General J. D. Graham, C.B., C.I.E.,- M.B., Indian Medical 
Service Jret.). _ _ 

SHORT-SERVICE COMMISSIONS IN THE R.A.M.C. 
The following candidates who presented themselves in June, 
1934, for short-service commissions have been granted corn- 
missions as lieutenants on probation in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps : 

W M. E Anderson, M.B., B Ch., H. B. Wright, M.B., B.'Cb*. 
J. Boyle, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., R. H. Foster. B.Ch.Camb., J..S. 
Ruddell, M.B., B.Ch., A. G. D. Whyte, M.B., B.Ch., A. L- 
Pennefather, M.B., B.Ch.. C. G. O’Driscoll, M.B., B.Ch.. D- J- 
Swift. M.B., Ch.B., F. E. Bucldand, M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P., A* 
MacLennan, M.B., Ch B.. J. H. J Crosse, L.R.C.P.. M.R.C.S. 
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BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEN DOCTORS * 


PARTNERSHIPS 

I f partners are well matched and work together, their 
combined strength is a great deal more than the sum of 
their individual resources. If partners are ill matched, 
they had far better separate. Many partnerships are 
wrecked by jealousy, but perhaps more of them founder 
because the partners never were at any time tempera- 
mentally fitted to work’ together. The bed-rock of a 

and intending partners 


It is not at all improbable, however, that a court of eq 
would consider that A, by his conduct, had induced j . 
regard himself as A’s partner, and that he would be 
lot any damage to X caused by his subsequent withdraw - 

The Partnership Agreement 
Although the drafting of the partnership articles should 
be entrusted to a solicitor with special experience in 
medical work, it is desirable that intending partners should 
have a good idea of what the articles should contain 
Many of the conditions of a properly drafted agreement 
are, * at first sight, unnecessary and even unintelligible; 
to appreciate them the doctor must know their history and 
the results of omitting them in the past. Barnard and 
Stocker's specimen form of articles, with notes, are the 
best if not the only published source .of this information. 


partnership is mutual good will, 

should consider most seriouslv and at some length whether «... .. c — - — -- - - . . ,, 

they will probably get on -well enough with each other to Briefly ,* the agreement should define. th e ura.io , 

work together for many years. If they have any doubt they terms on which the in-coming partner shall acquire and 


should not start. -Possible causes of disagreement should 
be frankly faced, discussed, and guarded against. Ex- 
perience-show's that most of the difficulties of working in 
partnership can be overcome if partners behave in the 
right way from the start. The best advice that can be 
given to an intending partner is to consult the secretary 
of his defence' society or of the B.M.A. These officers- are 
experts in medical business relationships, and can also 
recommend solicitors and accountants in whom the doctor 
can place every confidence. 

A fruitful source of later discord is the discovery by 
the new partner that his share is not worth what he 
thought it was. His disappointment is very likely to 
lead him to express doubts of his partner's good faith. 


increase his share ; the mutual rights and duties of the 
partnership (the division of labour) ; -the partnership 
property and expenses ; the fees to be charged ; the terms 
of dissolution and the restrictive covenants ' by which an 
outgoing partner shall bind himself not to compete - with - 
the remaining partners ; and the mechanism for settling 
disputes. Provision should be made for the .keeping of 
accounts, the division of profits, holidays, and the absence . 
or incapacity of a partner. 

Partnerships nearly always originate in the purchase by 
a junior of a share in the practice of a senior practitioner. 
The premium is usually paid in a lump sum, before the 
partners, start to work together. There are good reasons 
for this custom. If the junior' agrees to pay instalments 


and a breach thus caused may easily widen into a rupture, and fails to pay them regularly, the senior will naturally 
'The purchase of a share is governed by the same con- • dia-nntoniwi and frirrinri will arise. If he does nav 


siderations as the purchase of a whole practice, which will 
he dealt with fully in a later section. The chief safeguards 
are thorough investigation of the accounts by an account- 
ant who is expert in medical work, and careful local 
inquiry by an experienced medical agent. 

When the intending partners have decided that they 
can exclude every likely cause of disagreement, they 
should approach a firm of solicitors with experience in 
medical work and have the agreement properly drawn 
up. They should not attempt to work together until this 
has been done. Sometimes partners let years go by before 
drafting, let alone signing, the agreement. If any dis- 
agreement arises the position is very complicated and 
disastrous litigation may develop. 

The following experience 1 shows how badly a medical 
man may fare through beginning to work in partnership 
before the legal agreement is drawn up and signed. 

There were ‘ two partners, A anil B. B retired and X", 
another practitioner, agreed to buy, subject to certain con 
unions to which A agreed. No mention was made of any 
P ™S ary . ass i s tnntsbip, and X understood that A had 
accepted him as a partner. B was about to undergo an 
operation, and was to arrange his affairs before he left the 
pun, so X paid up the bulk of the purchase money and 
signed an agreement to take over B’s house. X started work 
. V” , as a partner and worked for five weeks. He was 
introduced to A’s patients as A’s partner. He went on to 
He panel and his name was substituted for B's on the cards. 

and A Opened a common banking account, and steps were 
raken tor X to take- over B’s share of the lease of a common 
After discussion with A, X caused to be printed 
,uuu copies of a new joint account form, and A bought and 
paid lor X s plate with both names on. X called on all the 
doctors in the town as A’s new partner. 

‘ er ve weeks, with A’s consent. X went to London to 
1 -j- 11 ' f I ^ a ’ n hir moving his furniture in, and paid a 
r • 7"'"; during his absence. On arrival in London he 
, liXT, a I ett . er fro m A saying that he thought it would be 
li in,i . to proceed farther with the partnership, and that 
was ,!-, aCteci ^tifedlv. At the same time X learned that B 
r!>irri,ii» Ser0Usl> ' aftejr tIie operation. X recovered his 
nrn-H™ fram fi ut had to look elsewhere for a 

with A 1 , 1 , 1 ° f h n d to tell all his friends that the arrangement 
imreduct ■ i al ‘™ ^’ ro . ush : Iie had received a number ol 
s „te ° P«P !e > a A> town, and he felt that he had 
cons.derable moral damage, apart from ont-of-pochet 


expenses and.lms 

in ihe'n$? t ,°L thcse articles, ov 
* teactl!'%x , '& C iso m ’ rr ' aI ° £ JU ° e S,Jl ’ 1934 A. 1053). 


be discontented and friction will arise. If he does pay 
them regularly, he may have so little money left that 
he cannot keep up a proper appearance or meet his 
tradesmen’s bills, and the credit of the practice will suffer. 
As he gets no share of the money owing by patients at 
the time the partnership begins, he will not receive his 
full share of the profits for a considerable time. The same 
objection applies to admitting a partner who has borrowed 
money to pav his premium, unless he has .borrowed it 
from a recognized society under its scheme for assisting 
young practitioners to start in practice. 

Duration of Partnership . 

In fixing the duration of the partnership the partners 
have to remember that the fundamental object of all their 
busiress arrangements with each other must be to preserve 
the goodwill and connexion of the practice, so that when 
the partnership is dissolved by,, 'hath or some other cause, 
each partner shall be able to realize the proper value of 
his share. The risk of partners quarrelling and being 
unable to carry on together is always present, and it is 
essential that if this happens any partner shall be able to 
withdraw with as little damage to the practice as possible. 
One method is to give either partner the option of dis- 
solving at certain fixed dates, such as the seventh, four- 
teenth, and twenty -first years, and to allow both to con- 
tinue to practise in the district. The disadvantage of this 
method is that it holds out an obvious inducement to each 
partner to compete with the other to get as many of the 
patients as possible into his own hands, in order that when 
the riex-t date comes round he shall find it worth his while 
to dissolve. Moreover, as each partner will be faced with 
a competitor on dissolution, his interest will not be worth 
nearly its - proper' value. 

The agreement recommended by Barnard and Stocker 
is therefore that the partnership should continue for the 
joint lives of the partners, but that either shall be free to 
seH his mterest at any time after the first few years, on 
gwmg six months notice, the other binding himself to 
purchase it. Exactly how many years shaif be allowed 

,? 4: Ce s l n ."' iU depend on the nature of 
the practice. The object is to give the junior a good 
chance of establishing himself. The outgoing partner 
covenants to give every possible assistant in the way 
of introducing h's ex-partner to his patients and obtain- 
mg _f or him the appointments which he is relinquishing. 

1 The Conduct of Medical P,uctice~^ 7 sal ' 
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For details of this' form of agreement readers are recom- 
mended to consult these authors' valuable textbook. 
Some authorities suggest that the remaining partner shall 
have the option of refusing to purchase, but this" arrange- 
ment gives him such a stranglehold over the practice that 
a junior will be well advised not to consent to it. The 
position has, in practice, caused endless trouble. 

Honey Matters 

The newcomer often agrees to pay a sum fixed by a 
competent valuer for his share of the surgery furniture, 
drugs, and appliances. This clause is another fruitful 
source of trouble, because the newcomer is apt to assume, 
not unnaturally, that the surgery furniture includes every- 
thing he saw in the surgery when he was first shown over 
it, while the senior may consider that many of the most 
desirable pictures, chairs, and rugs are his own property 
and remove them before valuation. The partners should 
agree on a schedule of furniture for the use of the valuer. 
Each partner usually provides his own motor car, but if 
the junior is only purchasing a small share the expense 
might be too much for him, and it would be better for 
him to contribute a fixed amount to the upkeep of the 
senior’s cars in return for their use. It is usual for each 
to have his own surgical instruments. 

The agreement will provide that the working expenses 
of the partnership, such as rent, repairs, supplies, and 
service, shall be paid out of the receipts, possibly from a 
joint banking account. The shares of the partners are 
defined, and each agrees to employ himself diligently in 
the practice and to do no other work, except, perhaps, 
look after a resident patient, and to accept or resign no 
appointment without the consent of the other partner. 
Although it may, at first sight, seem fair that if the senior 
is already a medical ofiicer of health or a coroner he 
should keep the salary for himself, yet he is doing the 
work-in partnership time, during which his junior partner 
is working to make profits for both. 

If the junior partner comes in with a smaller share than 
half, he will probably want to reserve the right of buying 
up to one-half as soon as possible. The senior will usually 
want to put off the increase as long as he can, and can 
justly argue that the junior will not be earning half the 
profits for a considerable time. Barnard and Stocker 
suggest that the junior should be . given the option of 
increasing his share to one-half at any time after the 
number of years demanded by the senior, and sooner if, 
at the end of any year, the accounts show that he has 
earned in it as much as the senior. The purchase price 
should be based on the original valuation and not upon 
the receipts immediately before the purchase, for any in- 
crease in the receipts may well be due to the exertions 
of the junior as much as ot the senior. Each partner 
usually agrees to provide a competent substitute if he 
absents himself or is incapacitated from doing his work. 

Dissolving the Partnership 

Power should be given to either partner to dissolve if 
the other is incapacitated for a stated time, or becomes 
lunatic, or breaks the agreement, or damages the interests 
of the partnership by misconduct, or is removed from the 
Medical Register. If a partner dissolves on any of these 
grounds or the partnership is terminated by a partner 
allowing" bis share to he charged with debt or being 
bankrupt the defaulting partner should be considered, for 
the purposes of the agreement, to have died on the date 
of dissolution. If the partnership is ended by misconduct 
or breach of agreement, the other partner is generally 
released from any obligation to buy the offender's share, 
££ j.- better to make some sort of positive arrangement 
as well. The ordinary form of articles does not provide 
for the senior partner losing patience with the partnership, 
throwing over the agreement altogether, reverting as much 
as possible to the state of things which existed before the 
junior man came, and defying him to do what he likes. 
Such tilings have been known to happen. The junior can 
then either dissolve the partnership, in which case the 
senior be-omes a competitor and the junior's interest m 
the practice is almost worthless ; or he can buy the senior 
out which means that he will have to pay a large sum 


(which he may not be able to raise) for a practice to which 
he has not been properly introduced. Neither remedy is 
at all attractive. One possible safeguard is to frame the 
covenant in restraint of future practice (about which more 
will be said in a later article, and the' object of which 
is to prevent a partner from selling his share and then 
continuing to practise next door) so that if the partnership 
is ended by misconduct or breach of agreement the 
offender shall not be able to remain in competition with 
his former partner. A better precaution, and one advised 
by the solicitors to a large .defence society, is to provide 
that the aggrieved partner may buy the share of the 
offender for half the sum which he would have had to. 
.pay if his partner had died. 

The agreement should lay down the price at' which the 
survivor shall or may buy the share pf a partner who 
dies, at various stated times after the beginning’ of the 
partnership. The authors a'dvise that the survivor should 
be bound to buy. He should have easy terms of pay- 
ment, but the representatives of the deceased must -have 
adequate security, and if he can neither pay nor give good 
security, he ‘must take another partner who wall provide 
the necessary capital. If he is given the option of buying 
or not, he is in a position to cause the representatives of 
his late partner considerable trouble by obstructing the 
sale of their interest without actually refusing a .new 
partner. The agreement should also provide for the 
taking of the final general account, and contain a clause 
restricting an outgoing partner from practising within a 
stated number of miles from the place of the partnership. 
It may- end with a provision that any dispute shall he 
referred for decision to an arbitrator. 


©Inhrarg 


HENRY WATSON SMITH, O.B.E., M.D. 

Medical Director, Lebanon Hospital for Mental Diseases 
By the sudden death in England, on June 12th, of Dr. 
H. Watson Smith the Near East has lost one of its 
very few mental specialists and the Lebanese Republic 
an outstanding personality. In his twenty-five years 
as medical director he had built up the Lebanon 
Hospital for Mental Diseases at Asfuriyeh, near Beirut, 
and at the recent annual meeting of subscribers in London 
the Syrian head master of a large school near Jerusalem 
expressed the opinion that this voluntary international 
hospital was one of the two institutions in Syria and 
Palestine which stood head and shoulders above all 
others. So great has been its prestige under Dr. Watson 
Smith's direction that sufferers from mental diseases 
travel from Egypt, Iraq, Turkey, and Persia to be under 
his care. In the absence of any system of certification, - 
cases are received in the early stages, and the results 
of treatment have been remarkable. 

Henry Watson Smith was bom near Aberdeen on 
February 6th, 1879, of Scottish parents. Having entered 
as a medical student at the University of Aberdeen he 
won several bursaries and gold medals, and graduated 
M.B., Ch.B. with honours in 1901. After holding house 
appointments at Aberdeen he was house-surgeon at the 
West Suffolk General Hospital, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
two years, then for eighteen months at peckham House, 
London, and for the following three years second assistant 
medical officer at the Durham County Mental Hospital. 
It was on the strong recommendation of the last-named 
body that the London Committee chose him as the future 
head of its hospital on Mount Lebanon, and he took up 
his official duties in February, 1909, having first obtained 
the Turkish medical degree at Constantinople, since 
Syria was at that time under the Turks. Subsequently 
he added to his knowledge of French a thorough 
working knowledge of Arabic. His thesis on the 
aetiology and pathology of general paralysis of the 
insane gained him the M.D-Aberd. in 1912, but beyond 
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that he wrote - little, for the time he could spare from 
the work of the hospital was devoted to teaching medical 
students, at the (American)' University of , Beirut. He 
was appointed professor of psychiatry and neurology in 
1925, and thenceforward held ’regular classes, both in 
Beirut and at the hospital six miles away. This teaching 
side of his work was the more important, since thirty-five 
years ago, when the hospital was founded, any care for 
mental sufferers in Syria was non-existent, beyond the 
cruel rites of exorcism practised by religious fanatics. 
The change of attitude in this matter in a generation 
has been revolutionary, and, apart from the actual 
results of treatment, the ideas for which Asfuriyeh has 
stood, and the example which it has set of scientific and 
humanitarian ways of thought and of treatment, have 
lifted it to -a unique place in the country. In this result 
the personality of the director played a great part. Dr. 
Watson Smith is said to have been the only British 
subject allowed to remain in Syria during the war, and 
had it not been for the representations made to the 
Turks by him and his executive committee — that the 
hospital was international ground — being " wakf," .or 
dedicated to the use of mentat sufferers of all nationalities 
in Syria — there is no doubt that Jemel Pasha would have 
earned out his intention of using .the hill on which it j 

stands for gun emplacements. 'As it was, he respected 

the -site as a religious foundation, and authorized a 

certain supply 'of food, which kept alive most of the 

patients and stag during the war, when other civilians 
perished all around, by the thousand, of famine. In 
1917, when the victorious British troops arrived, the 
director was able to receive and treat a large number of 
General Allenby’s men at the hospital during a serious 
epidemic of influenza, in recognition of which he received 
the O.B.E. It was perhaps after this time that he began 
to show his special qualities as an administrator. Out 
of the meagre funds obtainable for some years from 
Europe and America, .he contrived to restore and re-equip 
the buildings and develop the thirty-six acres of land, so 
that by 1924 the place was ripe for expansion. Pavilion 
after pavilion has been built, tinder his personal super- 
vision, without architect or contractor, also a model 
s>eam laundry: an artesian well of 400 feet was bored 
and a scheme .of olive planting, olive pressing! and soap 
IC-'ki’yz started. - In November last came the crowning 
achievement — to be able to build a new house for women 
entirely out of local- funds. The Scottish house was 
opened in November last by the President of the Lebanese 
Republic, and this event and the completion of Dr. 
atson Smith's twenty-fifth year of service were marked 
bestowal upon him of the highest decoratioa.given 
o a foreigner — the Medaille d’Honneur da Merite libanais 
on deuxieme classe. 


he death took place, in a nursing home at Edinburgh 
t r i,i Url r, ,°f Dr. John Mackay of Dall-Avon, Aber- 
T 1 ’ Perthshire. Dr. Mackay was bom in 1S47. and 
F r receiving his medical education partlv in Aberdeen 
in Edinburgh he qualified L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S 
vt mn burgh, ant i graduated M.B. at Aberdeen in 1S75 
«e proceeded to the II. D. of Aberdeen in 1S79. After r 
~ t L1 (ne as assistant in a Durham practice he became 
<~-is., l nt to the late- Dr. Irvine Pitlochrv. In 1SS0 h< 
Redd 11 r i? Cnce Aberfeldv as successor to the late Dr 
, jj- H ere , be worked for over half a century, and. it 
of “Fred as medical officer of health for the burgi 

m-f-w 1 c'"; as parochial medical officer for thi 

officer f E°gierait and' Dull. He was also medica 
„Vn (he combination poorhouse of Atholi, Weem 
British Dr : Mackay was a keen member of th< 

den! nf\ci A --'ociatioo, and served a term as presi 
treat iw«viLi^ SOC!atl ' on ' s E ert hshire Branch. He took ; 
was a cimC Ia Dublic “ ffai rs ; for tnanv~ vears h 

Parish and cbairman of the School Beard of Da! 

- He was an early supporter of the Volunteer move 


ment, and maintained his connexion with -the Volunteer 
Force for a .number of years, retiring- ultimately as 
Surgeon Colonel of the Fifth Volunteer Battalion of the 
Royal Highlanders (Black Watch). The interment took 
place at Aberfeldv cemetery on June 13th. 


Dr. Vincent WrxG Twining, who died at Rvde on 
June 6th at the age of 73, was the youngest son of the 
late Dr. Edward Twining of Walthamstow. He received 
his medical education at Aberdeen, where he graduated 
M.B., C.M. in 1SS6. He was also a student at the 
Rotunda Hospital. Dublin. In XS93 he started practice 
at Llanwrtyd Wells, but removed to Salcombe in the 
following . year on the death of his brother. Dr. A. H. 
Twining. There he remained, until 1920, when he retired 
from ' general practice, and received various testimonials 
of friendship and appreciation from his colleagues and 
patients. He subsequently did occasional locumtenent 
work while his health permitted. Dr. Twining was for 
tnnnv vears a member of the British Medical Association. 
His only son was killed in the war, but he is survived 
by his widow and a married daughter, who is also a 
member of the medical profession. 


Medical Notes in Parliament 

[From our Parliamentary Correspondent] 

The House of Commons this week passed the Fi n a n ce Bill 
through report and" read th'e Petroleum Production Bill 
a second timer The Estimates for the Ministry of Health 
and. the Ministry of Labour - were discussed. .On the 
former, discussion was expected on water supplies and on 
slum clearance. 

The Protection of Animals (Cruelty- to Dogs) (Scotland) 
Bill was -read a'second time in the Lords on June 13th, 
and' the Workmen’s Compensation. (Coal Mines) Bui a 
third time on June 14th. 

The Statutory Salaries (Restoration) Bill was read a 
third time in the Commons on June 13th, and a first time 
in the Lords on June 14th. 

The Gas Undertakings Bill was read a third time byjhe 
Commons on Jane loth. It contains provisions against 
the imposition of conditions ' in leases -or otherwise to 
prevent tenants of houses from receiving supplies of gas. 

The House of Lords, on June I9th, read the Betting 
and Lotteries Bill a third time and the Statutory Salaries 
(Restoration) Bill a second time.' The Unemployment 
Bill and the Licensing (Permitted Hoars) Bill both passed 
through report. 

On June 4th Lord Mamhead presided over a conference 
representing local authorities, medical organizations, news- 
paper proprietors, advertising agents, pharmaceuticil 
manufacturers, distributors, vendors, and others inter- 
ested to consider the Advertising of Medicines Bill, 
drafted by a committee under the chairmanshiD of 
Captain G. S. EUiston. All these interests reached a 
greater measure of agreement than had been attained 
hitherto. Several points were referred 'back to the 
drafting. committee for further consideration. Uct2 tirese 
have been settled no decision will be taken on the intro- 
duction of the Bill. in the House o: Lords or rne House 
of Commons. “~ 


Compensation to Hospitals 

Consideration o[ the Road Traffic BHl was resumed irr c 
Standing Committee of the House of Commons on Tune 1-JtK 
A new clause dealing with remuneration for treatment other 
than emergency treatment, rendered by hospitals, was brought 
up by Mr. Storey, who moved that the clause he mad e 
second time. Its text was: 


- — 4'-- -'-e *-** - c; action wr 

sur-cioU trva'Mntnt is rec'irrred to acv rersoc — v 
a c t £3-? a .’“rather as an in-patient or us aa 0 c--iri 
of bodily injury < He] film- fatal injury} cauiSfby 
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of the use of a motor vehicle on a road or in a place to which 
the public have a right of access the owner of the vehicle shall 
pay to such hospital the expenses reasonably’ incurred by the 
hospital, in affording such treatment (other than emergency, treat- 
ment within the meaning of Section (Payments and insurance 

in respect of emergency treatment oE injuries arising -from the use 
of motor vehicles on roads) of this Act) after deducting from such 
expenses any moneys actually received by the hospital in payment 
of a specific charge for such treatment - (other than emergency 
treatment as aforesaid) not being moneys received under any 
contributory scheme. Provided that the amount to be paid under 
this Section shall not exceed £50 for each person in respect of 
treatment as an in-patient and £5 for each person in respect of 
treatment as an out-patient. 

(2) Liability incurred under this Section by the owner of a 
vehicle shall, where the event out of which it arose was caused by 
the wrongful act of another person, be treated for the purposes of 
any claim to recover damage by reason of that wrongful act as 
damage sustained by the owner. 

(3) A policy of insurance or a security -in respect of third- 
party risks shall not be deemed to comply with the require- 
ments of Part II of the principal Act unless the owner of 
the vehicle to which it , relates ' is specified therein for the 
purposes of paragraph (b)- of Subsection (1) of Section thirty- 
six 'or of Section thirty-seven of the' said Act, as the case 
may be, and notwithstanding anything in the proviso to 
paragraph (b) of Subsection (l) of Section thirty-six of the principal 
Act any liability which may be incurred under this Section by .the 
owner shall be deemed to be a liability required to be covered 
under that paragraph.. 

(4) A chief officer of pplice shall, if so requested by a hospital 
who allege that they are entitled to claim a payment under this 
Section, furnish to that hospital any information at -the disposal 
of the chief officer as to the name and address of the owner and 
the identification marks of any motor vehicle which that hospital 
allege to be a vehicle out of the use of which the bodily injury 
arose, and as to the name and address of ' the authorized insurer 
who has issued a policy of insurance, or of ' the' body or person ' 
who has given a. security or made a deposit in relation to such 

* vehicle. 

(5) A sum payable under this Section shall' be recoverable as if 
it were a simple contract debt, due from the owner of the vehicle 
to the hospital. 

(6) For the purposes of this Section the expression “hospital" 
means an institution (not being an institution carried on for profit) 
which provides medical or surgical treatment for in-patients ; and 
the expression "expenses reasonably •incurred" means (u) in 
relation to a person who receives treatment at a hospital as an 
in-patient an amount for each day such person is maintained in 
such hospital representing the average daily cost for each in- 
patient of the maintenance of the hospital and the staff thereof 
nhd the maintenance and treatment of the in-patients therein, and 
(b) in relation to a person who receives treatment at a hospital as 
an out-patient the reasonable expenses actually incurred. 

(7) Subsection (2) of Section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
amended by Section thirty-three of the Road and Rail Traffic Act, 
1933, ’ is hereby repealed. 

Mr. Storey explained that,, the clause provided for payment 
of hospital treatment, other than emergency treatment, up 
to a maximum of £50 for in-patients and £5 for out-patients, 
irrespective of the question of negligence. He contended 
that if the emergency treatment clause which the committee 
had previously passed was justified (reported in these columns 
on June 16th) it was even more right that treatment which 
cost the hospitals tens or hundreds of pounds should be met 
in this way. He submitted that the clause did* not attribute 
the whole fault of accidents to the motorists. It provided 
that the cost of treatment should be borne, not by the 
hospital or by the patients who were notr responsible for 
the change in road conditions, but by the motorist who was 
responsible for the change. Where it could be proved that 
some other party was directly responsible for the accident 
the clause gave the motorist the right of recovery. The 
compulsory insurance clauses of the Road Traffic Acts pro- 
vided a means whereby the cost of treatment could be met 
without any appreciable burden being placed on individual 
motorists, and also a means by which payments for treatment 
could be distributed among the hospitals which rendered it. 
The clause adopted the analogy of workmen's compensation, 
where compensation was recoverable without proof of 
negligence on the part of the employer. In workmen’s 
compensation such a breach of the principle that a man was 
liable only for his own negligence was felt to be the less 
of two evils, and in road accident treatments it would be 
the same. The increase in accidents costs the ^hospitals some 
£180 000 per annum. With the limit of £50, which the 
clause proposed, the sum which could be recovered would 
not amount to so much as £180,000, but even if that whole 
sum were recovered it would work out at only Is. 7d. per 
head per motorist. After long experience as chairman of 
‘ hospital and of its finance committee he did not accept 
the argument that the cost of treating road accidents was 


met by subscriptions. from motorists to hospitals. He did not 
believe that if the clause passed the hospitals would lose , 
a penny in subscriptions. At present workmen subscribers 
to hospitals *felt a grievance because money raised by them 
to treat the sick of the district was .used for road accident 
cases. In the considered opinion of the representatives of 
the hospitals the present clause was a fair and simple solution 
of the problem, but if the Minister could not accept -it 
•Mr.* Storey asked him to suggest an alternative. Mr. Storey 
also mentioned that another precedent for ignoring the 
principle that a man was liable -only for his own negligence 
was found in the Air Navigation Act of 1920. ' 

Sir F. Fremantle said there were other analogies .also on 
this point. The Select Committee appointed by the House 
of Lords to consider the Bill promoted by Lord Moynihan 
and that promoted by Lord ‘Daneslort had -cited several, 
including the law’ of collision of two ships. Sir Francis said 
the strong feeling on the subject throughout the country 
.had resulted in this clause. *He‘ hoped that if the Minister 
had not an alternative ready he. would show he was prepared 
to help the hospitals to find a solution. Sir E. Graham- 
Little stated that the request for the clause came from all 
.the authoritative bodies which dealt with the hospitals; 
King Edward's Hospital Fund had estimated the cost of 
a bed to a hospital to be roughly five guineas a week, to which 
overhead charges would add another guinea, even though there 
was no charge for professional treatment. Some hospitals 
might do it for three to four guineas per week; but the 
larger hospitals had an extensive system of special depart- 
ments. So far -from hospitals- being supported by the 
.contributions of rich people the general hospital at Coventry 
had five-sixths of its running costs defrayed by the workmen's 
associations of that town. 

Mr. Stanley asked the committee 'to come to a decision. 
He naturally felt sympathy^ for hospitals', but he protested 
against the suggestion that members who did not support the 
clause might be called to account by their constituents. On 
the clause with respect to payment to doctors he had warned 
the committee what would happen if a breach were made in 
the principle of responsibility for accident. The clause would 
select the motor owner as almost the only class in the country 
to be held responsible 'for. an act not in any way neglectful, 
and, indeed, possibly caused by the negligence of someone 
else. He had previously told the committee that as 'an 
isolated case the practical injustice to the doctor was greater, 
but it was impossible to regard the doctor's case as an isolated 
incident in view of the further pressure to which the com- 
mittee was subjected. The Bill was intended to deal with 
accidents on the road, and to secure among motor users a 
standard of conduct to which they would adhere voluntarily 
and not under the compulsion of the law. If motor users 
were to be regarded as always at fault they could not hope- 
to build up among them the spirit which they desired. He 
dismissed, as unfair, the argument that the coming of tho 
motor had put this responsibility on the hospitals, and there- 
fore the motor owner should pay. By the invention of the 
internal combustion engine the hospitals had received hundreds 
of thousands of pounds through the generosity of such men 
as Lord Nuffield, and they could not ignore all the credit 
which was due to motors. To ordinary subscribers to hospitals , 
the clause would mean the end of the voluntary hospital 
system as they understood it. If they were to be taxed to 
provide for the care of certain injured people if the injury 
arose in a special way, many subscribers would feel 
that they would in future limit their subscriptions by what- 
soever return the hospitals could give them. In reply t° 
request that he should suggest an alternative, Mr. Stanley 
asked if the members who pressed the clause had ever tried 
appealing to motorists as a class. Had there ever been an 
attempt by the hospitals as a whole to try, with the help of 
motoring organizations and motorists generally, to set up a 
central fund from which relief could be given? Mr. TURXON 
said all the associations of hospitals in Yorkshire had appealed 
to motorists. Mr. Stanley continued that he believed the 
immediate result from such an appeal would be better for the 
hospitals, and in the long view their future would be more 
assured. He believed that co-operation with the motoring 
interest would be much better advised than a method which, 
in fact, was nothing else but a tax upon motorists as a class. 

Sir Gifford Fox said he came from a corridor c ^* 
stituency where an abnormal number of beds were occup 1 
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by' road accident cases. Last year "the Hanley District War 
Memorial Hospital admitted twenty-two such cases, three 
of which were fatal. 'These involved a total of 564 days m 
hospital. The cost of their treatment was £237, of which 
£29 was received from insurance under the Road Traffic Act 
and third-party risk, and £73 .from other sources, so that 
the net cost to the hospital was £135. About 10 per cent, 
of the beds occupied in the year were used for motor accident 
cases, and only 124 per cent, of the cost was recovered. He 
put his name ' to the clause because he felt it was the 
opinion of the community. If,- as the Munster suggested, a 
central fund was set up, why could riot a grant be made 
from the money paid by motor owners. in taxation? Mr. 
Turton considered it was wrong for Parliament to give 
12s. 6d. to the doctor far emergency treatment anil not to 
deal -with the great loss which hospitals were suffering all 
over the country. ’Mr. Stanley asked whether Mr. Turtou 
would say that, having passed the -hospitals -clause, the com- 
mittee must extend the principle in the case of an injured 
man treated in his own' home.- Mr. Turton replied tbit 
.there was a legal liability on members of a family to support 
a relative, as was tnjide plain in the Lunacy Act. He rested 
the case of the hospitals not so much on legal liability ns 
on grievance. Doctors had rich patients as well as poor, 
but some hospitals ou main roads were so filled -with accident 
cases that they could not take any paying patients. Co- 
operation, Mr. Turton continued, - had already been tried. 

A large association in - the North** of England was presided 
over by Lord Harewodd for that object. Money had been 
obtained for hospitals, but not' nearly enough.' 

Sir Joseph Lamb appealed for the clause to be withdrawn. 
Mr. Allan Reio, who said, he had been twenty-eight years 
on \he board of management of voluntary hospitals in his 
constituency, hoped that some way would be found to com- 
pensate both doctors- and hospitals other, than that suggested 
in the clause. .He believed that if the principle were adopted 
it would be ,the first stage towards .the. extinction of -the 
voluntary hospital. Mr. Guy said machinery was already 
set up under the Road and Rail Act for payment to hospitals 
lor -treatment of out-patients or in-patients. That was only 
where negligence was admitted or' proved. The proposal 
was to use the same machinery' but to make the pay- 
ments irrespective of negligence. He had asked the Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary how the existing machinery uncDr 
the Road and Rail Traffic Act worked. It had been able 
to recover the cost of treatment in about half the cases, but 
encountered difficulty in cases where there was n doubt as to 
negligence. In theSe the insurance companies offered the 
injured person £25 without any admission of liability, and 
s^id that was conditional on the hospital withdrawing its 
c atm. That put the hospital in an unfair position, because 
1 the hospital insisted on claiming, the injured person did 
^ot get a penny unless he fought the action in court, and 
so he put the blame upon the hospital. He thought tire 
i mister would agree that this point should be provided for. 
f understood that before long an “ omnibus ” hospital Bill 
l be Produced, and he asked the Minister to consider 
^ ether some, new remedy for this difficulty could not be 
provided in such a Bill. 

Mr. Stanley , replied that in the discussion certain prin- 

cipjes had been propounded which he looked upon as ex- 

emeVv dangerous, particularly the statement that once the 
ommittee accepted the doctor's clause the door was wide 
pen or every' extension of the principle that lack, of negli- 
clV^ G “^defence. He must make it clear that if the 
he tVSS u ’**kdrawn that action was not taken because 

\ P r °mised some concession in the future. He was not 

wtw^ Imn ^ withdrawal of a clause which raised a 

cl-i.J* P nnc iple. Mr. Storey said, in withdrawing the 
said ^ Tv ^ nd tlls ^ends did not take back what they ‘had 
n ’ roade their appeal to the Minister. * 

cliu<u ^ m 1 ° tlon *hat the clause be read a second time the 
emus* was defeated by 21 to 6. 

emolov^ hours of -duty and periods of rest for 

A chile* V £1VIn ? mo ?°F Yehiclcs *was moved and withdrawn, 
persons PdUon riding, and the carriage of second 

port nns blC ;’ cles not specially fitted for such trans 

1 The 2-i ° Ved arKi to the Bill. 

committee h2in hC L. rCp ° rtC ' d t0 the House< consideration on 
a navin S been -completed. 


Hours of Shop Assistants 

Discussion of the Shops Bill was .resumed in the House of 
Commons on June 14th before a Standing Committee. ^Ir_ 
Rhys Davies moved to leave out the provision in Clause 2 
postponing for two* years the ^introduction of a forty -eight- 
hour week for young persons employed in or about shops. 
He proposed to substitute the date June 30th, 1935. Mr. 
Hacking said the clause -provided that in the transitional 
period* of two years the maximum normal working hours 
should be fifty-two.' The absolute limit, including permitted 
overtime,' would be sixty hours in one week, which could not 
be worked ,on more than three occasions in the year. The 
committee rejected Mr. Rhys Davies’s, amendment by IS 
votes to 3: but on the motion that Clause 2 stand part of 
the Bill the whole clause was deleted by II to 10. Mr. 
Hacking said the Government would, ask the House during 
the report stage to restore the clause. 

Consideration of the Bill was resumed in Standing Com- 
mittee on June 19th. Clause 3 prohibits the employment of 
young persons between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.-, 
except those engaged in the distribution of milk and bread, 
who are allowed to begin work at 5 a.m. The committee, • 
bv a majority of 17 to 9, gave the same exemption to dts- , 
tributors of newspapers. The committee adjourned until 
June 21st. 

Aniline Dyes in Meat Marketing. — Dr. O’ Donovan moved, 
in the House of Commons on June 7th, that an address be 
presented against a draft Order in Council under -the 
Merchandise Marks Act, 2926, which was presented to the 
House on May. Sth, 1934. He explained that this Order 
enjoined that imported frozen ct chilled meat should bear 
an indication of origin branded or stamped, stencilled,' or 
printed in ink or stain, durably and conspicuously, in letters 
not less than half an inch . in height, at distances, in the 
case -of chilled beef, of two inches in a line from the hock 
joint to the neck. This brand would withstand cooking, 
and would affect the appearance of the food, which was 
pleasurable to the healthy aud necessary* to the sick. A 
Government expert had. given evidence that this meat might 
be stained with aniline dyes, dissolved in methylated spirit. 
If every batcher handling frozen mutton or beef -appeared 
before his doctor every' time he had a rash and complained - 
it was due to aniline dye, the woes of all who had to sign 
certificates would be trebled. If a medical man suspected 
that a consumer of frozen meat had a stomach-ache due to 
aniline, the doctor would be compelled to notify the case 
at once under the London County Council General Powers 
Bill, which the House had lately passed. Dr. Elliot said 
the method of marking was already applied to home produce. 
There was no satisfactory alternative to marking the meat- 
itself. The Order did not involve the use of aniline dve, 
and he had reason to suppose that soon after it came into 
force some such device as roller-marking by electricity would ' 
be in operation and would not involve the use of dves. 
Dr. O’Donovan asked leave to withdraw his morion, but -a 
division was challenged ' and the Order - was approved bv 
95 to 22. J 


Malaria Outbreak in Bechuar.alar.d . — Replving to Mr. 
Lunn, on Jane 13th. Mr. J. H. Thomas stated that there 
had been an outbreak ot malaria- in districts of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. He had not received any detailed reports 
irora the High Commissioner Tor South Africa as to mor- 
tality, but had no doubt these v.'ould be forthcoming as soon 
as the information was available.- Prompt measures had 
been taken by the local" administration to deal with the 
■outbreak by sending medical officers and the necessarv 
supplies of quinine to districts affected. Provision eras made 
last year and this year for the relief of distress occasioned 
m the Protectorate by the disastrous drought in South Africa. 

Research -m/e Native Mentality in Kenya . — On June 13th 
Sir P. Ccn-I-tffe-Lister told Dr. O-Donovan that he still 
awaited the views of the Governor of Kenya on the suggested 
research into native mentality on lines indicated bv Dr 
H. L. Gordon. He expected that the Governor would 'desire 
to consult his advisers. 
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- Health of Children entering Elementary Schools.— -Mr. 
Ramsbotham told Viscountess ‘ Astor, on -June 14th, that in 
the year 1933 95,328 children, _ or ,16.3 per cent, of the 
children entering public elementary schools, whether at the 
age of 5 or earlier, ' were found to be in need of treatment 
for various defects, excluding uncleanliness and dental disease. 
Information was not available in respect only of children 
entering at 5, or as to the number or percentage of entrants 
suffering 'from defects requiring observation. 

Vermin in Transit to Housing Estates. — In reply to Mr. 
Caporn, on June 14th, Sir Hilton Young stated that the 
Public Health Act, 1925, made provision for the compulsory 
cleansing by local authorities of premises used for human 
habitation which were infested with vermin, and for the 
cleansing, disinfecting, and, if necessary, destruction of 
verminous articles found in any such premises. He had no 
reason to suppose that these powers were inadequate. There 
was no power to deal with articles which were verminous 
when they were in transit to housing estates ; he considered 
it more practical to catch them before they were removed. 
He had recently issued to local ' authorities a circular and 
memorandum on disinfestation. 

Country Districts and the Drought. — Replying to Major 
Carver' on June 14th, Sir Hilton Young said that rain- 
water, with proper storage, provided a reasonably adequate 
supply of water in country districts where other supplies wer$ 
impracticable. He was issuing a leaflet on measures for 
conserving rainwater. Where emergency due to drought arose, 
local authorities and other water undertakers, in co-operation, 
with the Ministry of Health, took measures to meet it by 
fresh supplies and emergency methods of distribution, which 
were suitable to the special needs of the locality, and varied 
greatly. The engineering inspectors of the Ministry advised 
on the measures to be taken. Local authorities’ schemes for 
boreholes for common use were eligible for grant, but to 
provide separate waterworks for individual houses was not 
properly a public service. 

Road Accidents : Negligence Against Dead Persons. — The 
Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, which had passed 
the House of Lords, was considered by the Commons on 
June '15th. Sir David Somervell, Solicitor-General, moved 
the second reading. He explained that it was based on 
recommendations by a committee set up by the Lord 
Chancellor, and was intended to remedy hardships resulting 
from the old legal principle that a personal action died with 
the person. The. Bill laid down that all causes of action 
subsisting against or vested in a deceased person, except for 
defamation or seduction, should survive or against or for 
the benefit of his estate. The real urgency of the Bill was 
to deal with street accidents. ’ The injured person would 
have the same rights' where the negligent motorist was 
, killed as at present where the motorist survived. The Bill 
also covered cases where the injured person subsequently 
died. Subject to exceptions and safeguards there would in 
that case be cause of action. Mr. Rhys Davies protested 
against the proviso that the Bill should not apply to Scot- 
land. The Bill was read a second time. 

Protective Measures in Gas Warfare . — Replying to Mr. 
Kirkwood, on June ISth, Mr. Duff Coofer said that train- 
ing in defence measures against gas attacks, whether from 
the air or otherwise, was part of the normal training of the 
Army. The voluntary aid detachments provided by the 
British Red Cross Society . undertook -to assist the medical 
services of the Army should they be required in time of 
emergency, and measures of protection in gas warfare formed 
part of the training given to those detachments. Army 
officers were accordingly allowed to assist in this training 
by giving lectures. Mr. Kirkwood’s question averred that 
Army officers had given lectures at Maryliill Barracks, 
Glasgow, to members of the Red Cross and voluntary aid 
detachments on how to deal with victims of gas attack from 

the air. Notes in Brief 

' The number of persons in receipt of poor relief in England 
and Wales on May 26th, 1934, excluding rate-aided patients 
in mental hospitals, persons in receipt of domiciliary' medical 
relief only, and casuals, was 1.349.707. The corresponding 
number on May 27th, 1933, was 1.2S6.640. 

The report of the chief inspector of factories aud workshops 
for 1933 will be issued in the middle of July. 


Universities and Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
The ^ Appointments Committee of the Faculty' of Biology 
'* B " will shortly proceed to appoint two Demonstrators in 
the Department of Anatomy, whose duties wijl commence on 
October 1st, 1934. Applications are invited from candidates 
with laboratory experience, particularly in anatomy, physio- 
logy, pathology, embryology, or radiology. Facilities will be 
provided for research* in anatomy and related branches of the 
subject. Particulars as to stipend and duties may be obtained 
from the Secretary General of the Faculties, The Registry, 
Cambridge, to which address applications should be sent by 
July 1st. ‘ 

At a congregation held on June 16th the following medical 
degrees . were conferred : * - . 

M.B., B.Chir. — T. \V. Smailes. 

M.B. — J. S. Mitchell. ' - 

B.Chir.— r*C. P, F. Boulden, S. A. Propert. 

* By proxy. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL . 

The following candidates have been approved at the exam- 
inations indicated : 

M.D. — H. Rogers (with distinction); F. H. Bodman, J. J. J. 
Ciraldi, N. L. Price. . . . 

Ch.M. — G. F. Langley- (with distinction). 

Final M.B., Ch.B .— ~ Part / ; M. A. Nicholson, B. Ridgxvay. 
Part 11 : A. C. Molden (first-class honours with distinction in ■ 
surgery, obstetrics, and public health), A. G. W. Branch (second- 
class honours with distinction in obstetrics). Rosalind M. S. 
Derham (second-class honours with distinction in public health), 
C. H. G. Price (second-class honours), Grace J. V. Ball, Dorothy 
E. Barber, Violet Fry, N. Greenberg, G. L. L, Gurney’, T. R. V. 
Gurney’, Gwladvs R. Llewelyn/ R. A. Mathews (with distinction in 
surgery and public health). 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 

A meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of - 
England was held on June 14th, when the President, Sir 
Holburt Waring, was in the chair. 

Appointments 

The President reported his appointment of Professor 
William Wright as Thomas Vicary Lecturer. . 

A letter was read from Mr. Alan Newton, Censor in Chief 
of the Royal Australasian College of Surgeons, reporting the 
following nominations by the council of that College for the 
Primary Fellowship Examination, to begin in Dunedin, N.Z., 
on November 29th, 1934: — Assessor in Anatomy: Professor 
W. P. Gowland, F.R.C.S. Assessor in Physiology: . Pro- 
fessor John Malcolm. Appointed to act as superintendent 
of the examination: Mr. Herbert Chapman, Registrar of the 
University of Otago. 

Examiners 

The following examiners were elected for the ensuing year: 

Fellowship — Anatomy : J. B. Hume, Grant Massie, G. Gordon- 
Taylor, P. N. B. Odgers. Physiology : G. A. Buckmaster, D. H. 
de Souza, S. Wright, H. Hartndgc. 

Under the Conjoint Board. — Elementary Biology : T. J. Evans, 

G. P Mudge, C. C. Hentschel, A. J. Grove. Anatomy : W. E. 
Le Gros Clark, H. A. Harris, E. P. Stibbe. Physiology : 
A. St. G. J. McC. Iluggett, Samson Wnght. Midwifery : L. C. 
Rivett, M. Donaldson, A. C. Palmer, V. F. Lack. ' Pathology : 
C. E. Shattock, R. Davies-Colley, R. G. Canti, J. McIntosh. 
Diploma in Public Health : Part I, C. C. Okell ; Part II. 

J. Fenton. Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene : Patho- 
logy and Tropical Hygiene, D. S. Harvey ; Tropical Medicine and 
Surgery', G. C. Low. Diploma in Ophthalmic Medicine and 
Surgery : Part I, Sir Stewart Duke Elder, C. B. Goulden ; Part II» 
R. F. Moore. Diploma t« Psychological Medicine ; J. G, Green- 
field. Diploma m Laryngology and Otology ; Part I, E. M. 
Woodman, S. R. Scott ; Part II, T. B. Layton. Diploma *« 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics : J. D. Bams Diploma in Medical ■ 
Radiology : Part I, J. M. Woodbnrn Morison ; Part II, J- H* 
Douglas Webster. 

Dental Surgery ( Surgical Section) — R. J. Howard, C. v~ 
Shattock,. C P. G. Wake’ey, P. H. Mitchmer, E. G. Slesingcr, 

R. M Vick. 

Fellowship 

Diplomas of Fellowship were granted to the following 
thirty -six successful candidates at the recent examination: 

G. F ~ * *’ — erd, R. W. Doyle, W. Buckley, 

\\. A. W. Holmes. C. E. P. Markby, 

J K. 1 \V. C. Oldfield. G. T. Partridge, 

E. A R. S. Lewis. H, R. Thompson, 

H. F. Moseley, II. J. B. Atkins, R. G. Pulvertaft, A. Hilmy, K. 
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Avvar, D. B. McGavin. J. R. Vaid, K. X>. Ayyar, S. Sunkavally, 
F* ' X. Chcnhall. E. J. Collins/ -J. V. Gmnane, A. I- Hunter, 
S. KraMz, j; P. F. Uov<l, A. Logan, C. Lord, S. B. Moms, 
D. G. Kadcliffe, E. B. Whittingham. - 

Membership 

Diplomas of membership were granted to H. C. Hugh, 
B. L. E. Wong, A. T. Roden. 


APOTHECARIES' ’ SOCIETY . 

In " connexion with the International Conference on the 
Standardization of Vitamins -meeting last week in London, 
under the auspices of the Health Committee of the League 
of Nations, the Master (Dr. J. O. Wakelin Barra H), the 
Wardens, and the Court of Assistants of the Society of 
Apothecaries . of London, held a reception at their Hall in 
Blackfriars on the evening of’ June^ 14th. Invitations were 
issued to various British workers *in the field of vitamin 
research, and to physicians and physiologists who desired the 
opportunity of meeting the research workers attending the 
conference. Among* the latter who attended the reception 
were: Professor E. Mellanbv (Medical Research Council), 
Professor J. C. Drummond (University College), Professor H. 
von Euler (Stockholm),' Professor L. S. Fridericia (Copen- 
hagen), Professor B. C. -P. Jansen (Amsterdam). Professor 
P. di Mattel (Pavia), Dr. E. M. Nelson (Washington, U.S. A.) > 
Mme Random (Paris), Professor H. Steenbock (Wisconsin, 
U.S. A.), Professor A. Szent-Gyorgvi (Szeged), Dr. W/ R- 
Aykroyd (League of Nations, Geneva), Dr. Harriette Chick 
(Lister Institute -of Preventive Medicine)/ Professor J. C. G. 
. Ledingham (Director of the Lister Institute), Dr. Iv. Coward, 
ProfessoT A. )\mg (Basel), and Dr. C. Lormand (Paris). 


Medical News 


The Board' of Control (Caxton House West, To thill 
Street, S.W.l) has issued - a revised list of medical practi- 
tioners in England and Wales «'ho have been approved 
by the Board for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions hndet Sections 1 (3) and 5 (3) of the Mental Treat- 
ment Act, 1930. The names are given first in alpha- 
betical order with full addresses, and are then regrouped 
geographically. 

The annual general meeting of the Fever Group of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health will be held at 
1. Upper Montague Street, W.C., on Friday, June 29th, 
at 4 p.m., when Professor Ulrich Friedemann will read 
a paper on “ Malignant Diphtheria, , with Observations on 
Cardiovascular Failure and Methods of Treatment.” A 
meeting of the council ol the group will be held at 3 p.m. 

Lk” annual meeting o£ the National Institute lor the 
Beat will be held in the Library, Baptist Church House, 
. Southampton -Row, W.C., on Wednesday, June 27th, 
ddr m ’ Lord Charriwood will preside and give an 


j, / Institute of Malariology, directed by Professoi 
T *' as arranged a post-graduate course Iron 

i - loth to September 6th- for Italian practitioners, an< 
mm July loth to September 10th for foreigners, whei 
ec ures win be given by S. R. Christophers, S. P. James 
x-‘ , ltta higa, N. H-. Swellengrebel, ‘ and Warringtoi 
n) , r . e ’ , bhe fee is 200 lire. Further information can b 

T;. m , from the Society of the Institute, Policlinic 
Umberto ], Rome. . ' 

lecTnre .of Medicine announces that the nex 

CJn '-™ Qns tnit ion , in -the series being given at 11 

2.30 n it, “ take place on June 20th a 

on luiv •» s , ” Nephritis.” There will be no lectur 

subiM-r U- the series will resume on July 10th 

end com rt Ulood Pressure.” There will be a week 
Hosnihl " e ,-- n Q , ltdic ‘ne and surgery at the Metropolitai 
' and-, Road,- on June 30th and Julv 1st 

London n/A c . ou . rse in ophthalmology at the Centra 
«/kTnd r P n ha '^‘ C Hos P ita l R°m July 2nd to 7th. , 
arranged ^f U S e lT L general medicine and surgery’ has bee 
- Julv °7th era ^ Hospital, Southend-on-Sea, o 

uroiogv at *au c • 1 . 9 thcr forthcoming courses includ 
tOiOW 'at m ln - 1 f- Hos P ita1 ' J ul V 9£ h to 2Sth ; derma 

e JBlacafnars Skin Hospital, July 9th to 21s1 


A demonstration of dermatological cases will be given by 
Dr. O’Donovan at the . National Temperance Hospital 
on July 14th at 3 p.m. 

The British Health Resorts Association is holding a 
conference at Cromer and Sheringham from June 29th to 
July 1st, by invitation of the respective urban district 
councils and the local medical profession.- There will be 
two discussions', one on “The Seaside Resort in the. 
Treatment of Respiratory, Diseases,” opened by Dr. R. A. 
Young, followed by Dr. I> , S . T. Burrell and Dr. A. J. 
Morland ; and the second on “ Climatic and Allied 
Factors in the Incidence of Disease and its Treatment on 
the East Anglian Coast,” opened by Dr. R. Fortescue Fox, 
followed by Dr. F. W. Burton-Fanning, Dr. Wilfred Pear- 
son, and Mr. L. C.' IV. Bonacina. 

Dr. O. Leeser -of Stuttgart will give an address on 
“ Constitution and Constitutional .“Treatment ” at the 
London Homoeopathic Hospital, .Queen Square, W.C., 
on Thursday,. June 23th, at 5.30 p.m. Medical men and 
women wishing to attend are asked to notify the honorary 
secretary of the British Homoeopathic -Society at the 
hospital. . 

The joint conference of the Federation of Cremation 
Authorities in Great Britain and of the National Associa- . 
tion of Cemeterv and Crematorium Superintendents will 
be held in the Council House, Birmingham, from June 25th 
to 2Sth. Sir John Robertson, .M.D., and Sir Gilbert 
Barling, Bart., F.R.C.S., xrill contribute papers. 

An International Congress of Medicine applied, to 
physical education and sport, -and organized by Professor ■ 
Latarget, president of the International Association of the 
Medicine of Sport, will be held at Vittel from September 
2nd to 4th under the presidency of Professor Paul Carnot. 
Further information can be obtained from the general 
secretary. Dr. Boigey, Societt* Generate des Eaux, Vittel, 
Vosges. 

In Nature of June 16th H. Dam of Copenhagen describes 
a haemorrhagic condition in chicks closely resembling 
scurvy-. As vitamins A, D, B, and B. were present in 
the experimental diet, and as vitamin C had no effect in 
controlling the symptoms, he concludes that the cause of 
the disease is a deficiency in an antihaemorrhagic factor 
different from vitamin C and occurring in cereals and seeds. 

The issue of Rassegna Internationale de Clir.ica e 
Terapia for April 30th is devoted to a description cf 
the mineral spas of Italy. 

The issue of Medititiische Klinik fori June Sth contains 
a sympathetic obituary' notice of Dr. William Welch by 
; Professor W. Kolle of Frankfurt. 

i The Trustees of the Lady Tata Memorial Trust, on the 
recommendation of the Scientific Advisory Committee, 
announce the award of the following international scholar- 
ships, each of the value of £400, for the academic year 
1934-5, for research .work in diseases of the blood, with 
special reference^to leukaemias: Dr. W. Bungeler (Danzig), 
Dr. L. Doljanski (Copenhagen), Dr. M. C. G. Israels (Man- 
chester), Dr. C. Oberling (Paris), Dr. J. Engelbreth-Holm 
(Copenhagen), Dr. M. Q. K. Jorgensen (Aarhus. Jutland 
Denmark), Dr. R. Meier ' (Leipzig), and Dr. Lucv Wills 
(London) . 

The King has appointed Dr. J. Cran, O.B.E., V.D., 
to be a Member of the Executive Council of the Colo'nv 
of British Honduras. . 

The following medical men' were called to the Bar on 
June 13th: Dr. W. D. R. Thompson (Inner Temple) and 
Dr. IV. A. McE. Stewart (Middle Temple). 

The Nobel prize for literature for 1933 has been awarded 
to the Finnish novelist, F. E. Sillampee, who is a doctor 
of medicine, aged 45. 

A Hispano-American Association for Medico-Biolorical 
Studies has 'recently been founded at Madrid with°Dr 
Collazo of Uruguay as president and Professor Pittalum 
of Spam as vice-president. b 

There has been a reduction of 35 per cent, in the' 
number of fatal accidents in the New York State 
industries during the last four rears. 
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LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 
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unless the contrary be stated. Correspon d en ts who wish notice to 
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Medical Journal must communicate with the Financial Secretary 
and Business Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.I, on receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
should indicate on MSS. if reprints are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad. 
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Financial Secretary and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal is EUSTON 2111 (internal 
exchange, four lines). 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 

EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. Ailiology 
West cent, London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
{Advertisements, etc.). Articulate Weslcent. London. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY. Medtsecta West cent. London. 

The address of the Irish Office of the British Medical Association is 
18, Kildare Street, Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus, Dublin ; tele- 
phone: C2550 Dublin), ami pi the Scottish Office, ^7, Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh (telegrams: Associate. Edinburgh ; telephone: 
24361 Edinburgh). 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Guava Leaves for Dysentery 

“ W. G. T." writes: Has any reader, with South African 
experience, knowledge of the treatment of dysentery with 
a decoction of guava leaves? I am given to understand 
that it is extensively used by the natives, and should like 
te know* the strength and dosage used, and also if there 
are any harmful effects. 

Insect Bite Causing Gangrene of Firfger 

Dr. Edward C. B. Inoxso.v (Jersey) writes: A very healthy 
man, aged 33, -while picking gooseberries on June 10th, was 
bitten on the tip of the right index finger bv a small black 
beetle ; it was tiny, but s.tuck its proboscis in deeply', 
requiring force to remove it. He did not preserve the beetle. 
He came to me on the 13th. There was a sulcus in the finger 
and a ring of gangrenous skin surrounding and constricting 
the end of the digit, great pain, and swelling of the proximal 
end. I applied a kaolin poultice. On the 15th I divided the 
thick band of gangrenous skin which was strangling ' the 
finger. Kaolin was continued. On the 16th there was 
much improvement. Has anyone met with a similar case? 
And what is the creature w-hich causes dry gangrene? I 
have never before encountered such a case. 

Vaccine Treatment of Pertussis 

Dr. Geoffrey Dudley (Stourbridge) writes: In the Journal 
of June 9th (p. 1047), in the reports of societies. Dr. W. 
Gunn, discussing whooping-cough, is reported to have said 
that " Vaccines prepared from the Bordet-Gengou bacillus 
had proved useless- — and occasionally dangerous — in treat- 
ment." I have used vaccine for treatment in many cases, 
apparently with success, and certainly without ill effect, 
but I should be glad to know what the possible dangers are. 

Pruritus with Jaundice 

Dr. 5. Leigh Cox (Torquay) writes, in answer to the inquiry' 
made by " P. J. M." in the Journal of June 16th, with 
reference to intolerable itching caused by jaundice: I have 
found that in similar cases the administration of calomel, 
1/10 or -1/6 grain t.d.s., materially improves the pruritus. 
I usually' recommend that the patient has a week " on " 
and a week " off " this regime, continuing the alternate- 
week system until relief is obtained. I find that small doses 
such as these are well tolerated, even where there is 
normally an idiosyncrasy to calomel. 

Dr F. B. Julian (Liverpool) writes: I would suggest 
dohehos pruriens. I have been able to control this mad- 
dening symptom with this drug when no other measure 
had the slightest effect. The tincture may be obtained 
from Messrs. Nelson. 73, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. 
London, W.l, in the lx potency. The dose is two to 
three drops thrice daily in water. 


Reflex Effects of Head Posture 

Dr. A. Murdoch (Bexhill) writes: Is any significance to be 
attached to the results of the experiments on the decerc- 
' brate animal, and, if so, can they be applied in any shape 
or form to the [irevention and treatment of disease? The 
decerebrate animal is an automaton to all intents and pur- 
poses, as the conscious directing fa'culty has been destroyed, 
but it presents certain constant characteristics — namely, 
(1) a greater degree of tonicity of all the voluntary muscles 
of the body, producing a greater degree of rigidity through- 
out the body r ; (2) what is most striking — a responsiveness of 
any' alteration of the position of the head in its relation to 
the spine. If it is true of the decerebrate animal that the 
position of the head in its relation to the spine produces 
these responses throughout the whole body, does it apply 
to the cerebrate conscious animal man? The decerebrate 
animal cannot alter the position of its own head, but cere- 
brate man can, and yet for all practical purposes man does 
not alter the poise of his head from its habitual static 
jxisition when engaged in any' activity. Is the reason for 
this to be sought in the decerebrate animal experiments — 
namely, that if he were to alter the relative position of the 
head to the spine he would automatically alter reflexly all 
the relationships of his body parts, and thus produce a con- 
dition which is so unfamiliar to him as to prevent him from 
doing easily, if at all, what he intended to do? If this is 
so — and it can be shown that bodily conformation and the 
relationships of the internal organs depend on the position 
of the bead — -then, by altering the position of the head, 
changes in the bodily' conformation and relationships of the 
internal organs can be effected and used in the prevention 
and treatment of disease. ‘ I have been prompted to write 
this letter because of a personal experience. I wished to 
know if any change took place in the position of my own 
stomach after a barium meal, when I changed the position 
of my head from a forward and upward position to a back- 
ward and downward position. Dr. Overend, the radiologist 
to the Buchanan Hospital, St. Leonards, and to the.Bexhili 
Cottage Hospital, watched the screen and then took two 
photographs on the same film. Ife noticed that the level 
of the stomach varied as much as three inches in the two 
positions. He also noticed that the bases of both lungs 
showed greater clearness in the first than in the second 
position. Can this be produced by anyone contracting 
his abdominal murcles .without any reference to a change 
in the position of the head? Many practical questions 
might be asked of out physiologists, but the following 
appear to me to be of primary importance: Does it matter 
how anyone carries his head? Does the position of the 
head affect our bodily conformation and all our automatic 
reflexes? Does it affect the functioning of the abdominal 
parietes as an efficient abdominal support to the abdominal 
organs, to say nothing of the support of the abdominal 
blood pool? Has it any effect on the functioning and 
tonicity' of the voluntary muscular sy'stem? Docs it affect 
the movements of the thorax with corresponding cQ ects on , 
the lungs and heart? 

Disclaimer 

Dr. A. J. Byrxf. (Leyton, E.10) writes to disclaim any respon- 
sibility for a laudatory' reference to him by a patient, which 
has appeared in a local newspaper. The notice was pub- 
lished without his knowledge or consent. 

" Indoxyluria and Indoxylaemia " 

A Correction 

The reference to the journal from which abstract No. 478, 
in our Epitome of June 36th- (p. 93). was made was 
erroneously printed. It should read Bull, el Mem. de la 
Soc. de Mid. de Ptiris. April 13th, 1934, p. 247. 


Mr. Henry Kimpton, medical publisher and lxtokseller, 26.. 
High Holbora, W.C.I, has issued a new catalogue of sernoa- 
hand works on urology, and will send copies to any reader 
who applies. , 


Vacancfej 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical I colleges- 
and of vacant resident and other appointments at hospnais. 
will be found at pages 38, 39, 40, 41. 42, 43, 46, and 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as 
partnerships, assistantships, and locumtenencies at pag- 
44 and 45. 

A short summary' of vacant posts notified in the advertise- 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page 
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In this paper an analysis has been made of 145 cases of 
congenital hypertrophic stenosis of the pylorus which 
have been treated by operation at the Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital for Sick Children during the twelve-year period 
1922 to 1933 inclusive. In every case a positive diag- 
nosis of pyloric stenosis was confirmed at operation, and 
no doubtful cases have been included in the series. 
Those treated by medical measures only, such as repeated 
gastric lavage, are not considered, although in a large 
proportion of the series treatment had been carried 
out in the medical wards prior to operation, with a view 
to improving the general condition of the patient. It is 
not proposed to discuss in detail the symptomatology of 
congenital pyloric stenosis, but merely to analyse the 
results of treatment in this series of hospital cases. 


Sex and Age Incidence 

Out of the total of 145 cases 125 were males and 
twenty females, representing a preponderance of males 
over females of 6.25 to 1. The 1931 census figures for 



111 1. Shorvin? age on admission and age at first 
bvcrytom for the total cases. 


to fernvt™ 1. P°P u Ltion show that the proportion of mal 
pS, 1 blrthi » Scotland is 1.02 to 1. This strikin 
ncc of males, which is so universally rcco: 


nized, is of great interest, as it is difficult to understand 
why a congenital malformation such as pyloric stenosis 
should show such a marked affinity for the male sex. 

Graph 1 shows two curves : that with the unbroken 
line represents the age distribution on admission to 
hospital for the total cases, and the broken line shows 
the age at the first symptom. If these two tracings be 
compared, the interval elapsing between the first mani- 
festations of the disease and the time when the condition 
-was actually diagnosed will be obtained. It will be noted 
that in a large proportion of cases there was an intervid 
of four weeks between the first manifestations and the 
admission of the child to hospital ; in other words, there 
.was a delay in treatment for this long period in a con- 
siderable number of cases. The average age on admission 
was found to be approximately 64 weeks, and the average 
age at which the first symptom occurred was 3 weeks. 
These figures apply to the total series, males and females, 
since it is impracticable to attempt a separate analysis 
of male and female cases owing to the very small mirub-T 
of the latter. 

Place in Family 

The following table shows the place in family of the 
cases in this series. It will be noted that more than 
half were first children, and a further 2S per cent, were 
from second and third pregnancies. No evidence was 


forthcoming of 
a family. 

the 

occurrence 

of more than 

one cuse in 

Place in Family 
1st 

2nd 

3rd 



Cases 

... 77 

... 23 

... 15 

Percentage 
.... 56.6 
... 16.9 

4th 



... 6 


5th 





6th 



... 3 

o o 

7th 

Sth 



o 

... i !.*..!!!*! 

1 5 

9th 



-o 


Xo reconi 


... 




Although this table suggests that congenital pyloric 
stenosis is an abnormality which has a peculiar selective 
incidence for the first-bom, it is necessary before drawing 
any such conclusion to have controls with which to com" 
pare these figures, since it must not be forgotten that in 
the general population there is a much higher proportion 
of first-bom children than, for example, fifth- or sixth- 
bom. It is possible, therefore, that the preponderance 
of first children in this series is merely apparent and not 
real. For the purpose of control, the place in iamilv 
of 150 infants admitted to the hospital for various com- 
plaints. other thau congenital pyloric stenosis, was ascer- 

13334J 
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tained, and the age and sex incidence of this control 
group was approximately the same as for the pyloric 
stenosis cases. The. following table shows the place in 
family of the 150 control cases. 


Place in Family 


Cases 

Percentage 

1st 


31 

20.6 

2nd 


26 

.... 24.0 

3rd 


17 

. .. 11.3 

4th 


16 

... . 12.0 

5th 


17 

11.3 

6th 

... 

9 

... . 6.0 

*7th 


6 

4.0 

8th 


6 . ... 

.... 4.0 

9th 


•> 

.' ... 1.3 

10th 


... 3 ....... 

2.0 

llth 


0 

... . 1.3 

12th 


7 7 0 7 7. 

. ... 0.0 

12th 



1.3 

14th 


7 7 0 .7!/.. 

0.0 

15th 


1 

0.6 

As a further 

control 230 records of newborn infants. 

supplied to us 

by Dr. T. 

Y. Finlay of the 

child welfare 


department, were examined to ascertain the place in 
family of each infant. The- results of this investigation 
were as follows : 


Place in Family 





Cases 

Percentage 

1st 





45 .... 

.... 19.6 

2nd 





€6 

28.7 

3rd 





31 

13.5 

4th 





30 

13.1 

5 th 





13 

5.7 

6th 





10 

.. .. 43 

7 th 





17 

7.4 

8 th 





6 : .. .. 

2.6 

9 th 





4 . 

. ... 1.7 

10th 





3 

1.3 

llth. 





0 

0.0 

12th ‘ 





1 

0.4 

13th 





1 

0.4 

14th . ... 



.T. 


1 

0.4 

15th 





1 

0.4 

16th 





1 

.. . 0.4 


From these tables it will be seen that the percentage 
of first-born infants is comparatively low when compared, 
with the pyloric stenosis 


seventy-seven out of 121, or 63.6 per cent., of tho* 1 . 
regarding whom information as to birth weight was avaK^ » 
able weighed over 8 lb. The actual average weight at V' 
birth for the total series was 8£ lb. 

With regard to the. weight on admission, the peak on 1 
this curve is at 61 lb., the average admission weigj 
for the whole series being 6 lb. 6 oz. Thus it Tun be seen^-' 
that the child usually comes to operation weighing"*? early f 
2 lb. less than it did at birth. This loss of weight I*. aV* ' 
the more striking since it occurs at a time of life 
the child should ’.be’ rapidly gaining weight/ Out of ti.«vf 
total cases operated on only fourteen weighed more atj 
the’ time of operation than they did at birth, and\ 
the average age of these children was unusually 
high — namely, 9 weeks. 


series — approximately 
20 per cent, as com- 
pared with 56 per cent. 
The distribution of the 
controls shows at least 
one unexpected feature, 
inasmuch as the 
number of first-born 
was actually less than 
the number of second- 
born. This raises some 
suspicion of a degree 
of selection. We may 
reasonably assume, 
however, that with our 
controls as given, the 
first-bom in the family 
is actually much more 
likely to be affected 
with congenital pyloric 
brothers and sisters. 


First Symptom and Visible Gastric Peristalsis 
The two outstanding symptoms^associated with pyloric 
stenosis are projectile vomiting and Constipation, and an 
analysis has been made of the frequency ofTHo..qCcurrence^ 
of each as the first indication of pyloric qbstruction. In 
129 out of the total of 145 cases, or 89.7 per cent., 
vomiting was the first and only symptom, the constipa- 
tion not being noticed until a later date. In seven cases, 
or 4.8 per cent., constipation was the first symptom 
noticed, and in the remaining nine cases, representing 

6.2 per cent., vomiting and constipation were reported 
to have begun simultaneously. As has already been 
mentioned, the average age at which the first symptom 
appeared was 3 weeks, the range varying from birth to 
the age of 9 weeks. ' 

Visible gastric peristalsis was present in 141 cases, or 

97.2 per cent, of the total. Furthermore, it is probable 
that in the four negative cases visible peristalsis was 
present, s but had not been evident at the time of exam- 
ination. A palpable tumour in the region of the pylorus 
was detected in only thirty-five cases, representing 

24.1 per cent. In all 
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GiuirH 2. — Showing birth weight and admission weight of the total cases. 


these, visible peristalsis 
was also present. From 
this analysis, there- 
fore, we must conclude 
that a palpable tumour 
in the pyloric region 
is a comparatively in- 
frequent sign of con- 
genital pyloric stenosis, 
and reliance should 
always be placed on 
the almost constant 
sign of visible gastric 
peristalsis in coming 
to a positive diagnosis. 

The frequency of 
these two signs in this 
series may be^ con- 
veniently shown thus: 


stenosis than the younger 


Birth Weight and We ght on Admisrion 
Graph 2 shows the weight at birth and the weight on 
admission to hospital. It will be observed that the peak 
of the birth weight curve occurs at bj lb. . this is ot 
interest in that it demonstrates that the majority of 
infants born with stenosis of the pylorus are strong and 
healthy at birth, and tend to be above the average birth 
The average weight of a newborn male infant 

rS«, »nSS *4 .b„„« H lb. = in m, 


Pie^ent 

Absent 

Gastric peristalsis 

141 (97.2 per cent.) 

4 \2 S pcr cent.) 

Pyloric tumour ; 

35 (24.1 „ ) 

110 (75.9 .. > 

Peristalsis + tumour ... j 

35 (24.1 „ ) 

no ( 75.9 . > 





Operation 

The following table shows the number of cases u ot 
congenital pyloric stenosis treated by operation and by 
non-operative procedures respectively during the last 
twelve years. 
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! 

1922-1923 

1923-1935 

Operated on 

— 


1 ' ‘ 

105 

IJot operated on ... 


1 

i ■ « 

53 

Total 


- 

f 80 

130 


These figures demonstrate quite clearly the striking 
increase in' popularity o£ operative treatment in this 
condition ; during the years 1922 to 1928 only 50 pec 
cent. oE the admissions to hospital mere subjected to 
operation, whereas in the later period, 1929 to 1933, 

SO per cent, were operated on. Another interesting 
feature is the larger number o£ cases in the later group 
than in the earlier one. It will be seen that in the 
seven-year period 1922 to 192S the total number of cases 
of pyloric stenosis admitted to hospital was only SO, as 
compared with a total of 130 in the shorter period 1929 
to 1933. If the average yearly admissious be compared 
in the two groups it is found that approximately eleven 
cases were admitted each year between 1922 and 192S, 
and a yearly average of twenty-six between 1929 and 1933. ] 
V, "tether this increase in numbers in recent years is due 
to ^the fact that congenital pyloric stenosis is being more 
generally recognized, or whether the condition itself is 
actually occurring more frequently, it is impossible to 
say, but there does not appear to be any good reason 
to suppose that this congenital abnormality should be 
more frequent at the present time than it was ten 
years ago. 

The operation performed was the simple procedure of 
dividing the pyloric musculature, as first advocated by 
Eammstedt. Kammstedt’s operation has now been carried 
out almost as a routine measure in the hospital for a 
number' of years, and has been found to be the simplest 
and most satisfactory. Whenever possible the operation 
h performed under local anaesthesia, and the child is 
given a feed while it is actually in progress. 

In the present series local anaesthesia alone was em- 
ployed in 111 cases, or 76.8 per cent, of the total. In 
seventeen cases, or 11.7 per cent., the operation was begun 
with local anaesthesia, but it was found necessary to 
supplement this with a little general anaesthesia during 
the handling of the stomach. In the remaining seven- 
teen cases the operation was performed under a general 

anaesthetic. 

Operation Mortality 

In view of the almost universal adoption of operation 
35 tk- most satisfactory treatment in the majority of 
ruses of congenital pyloric stenosis some facts regarding 
•he mortality must be given. By operation mortality 
"e mean patients who died apparently as a direct result 
0 operation or of some operative complication. In this 
series thirty-six patients died as a direct result of the 
operation, representing a mortality rate of 24 .S per cent, 
e number of days which elapsed after operation before 

eath occurred is shown as follows : 


In 

sL 

5 

6 

^1 

9 

10 j 11 | 13 

H 

19 j Z1 31 

34 , Total 

c “«[ a j 4 1 s 

M 2 

1 

5 

I 

s 

j » 

3 t 3 1 1 

3 

1| 1 1 

ri 


Ih-oin Ihis^ it will be seen that more than half of the 
within one week of 'operation, and three- 
within ten days. 

perfo^ ^F Q 'T' n 5 table shows the. number of operations 
Th»so -, ant ^ •aortahty rate for the various years, 
in tie r.xi^r 5 sl |vS 0 st that there has been comparatively 
'action in the operation mortality rate during the 


past ten years, although admittedly the number of cases 
included in the earlier group (1922 to-192S) is too small 
to enable accurate conclusions to be 'drawn, regarding the 
success of operation. ' . 


Operation Mortality in Various Years 


Tears 

. Cases . . 

Deaths j 

Uortalitr rer cent. 

1922-1323 

40 , ; 

1 •• > 

^ 27.5 


1929 

' IS 

! 7 

,£_Q, 


1950 

52 

i 7 

31-3 { 


1931 

22 

5 

, 7 ’ 

i 

-23.S 

1932 

23 

3 

10.7 | 

j 

1933 

15 

3 

23.0 i 

1 

Totals 

145 

25 

* 2?-S 


' Cause of Death 

The various causes of death, were : collapse 24, or 66.6 
per cent. ; enteritis 9, or 25 per cent. ; sepsis 2, or 5.6 per- 
cent. ; peritonitis 1, or 2.S per cent. The " collapse ” 
cases are of special interest in that no definite pathological 
abnormality could be discovered at necropsy. Most of 
the patients in this group appeared to survive the actual 
operation quite satisfactorily, but within a comparatively 
short time showed signs of extreme weakness and, in spite 
of the administration of a variety of stimulants, failed - 
to survive. It is a true description to state that these 
infants simply " faded away ’*• for no apparent reason. 

In an endeavour to discover some reason for the alarm- 
ing operation mortality the cases which failed to survive 
have been compared very closely with the others, in the 
hope that some feature might present itself which would 
give us a clue for assessing operation risk in this condition. 
Unfortunately we have not been able to arrive at any 
very definite conclusion as a result of this investigation. 
It was thought, possibly, that several factors might be 
concerned in operative risk, and it will be' of interest to 
consider each of these separately. First of all it occurred 
to us that the weight of the infant at the time of operation 
might have some bearing on the success of the treatment 
— the larger and less starved the infant the better the 
prognosis. This, however, was found not to be the case, 
since the average weight at operation of those patients 
who faiied'to survive was found to be 6 lb. 4 oz., as com- 
pared with 6 lb. 10 oz. for those who survived. This 
slight variation cannot be regarded as significant when 
dealing with a comparatively small series. If we com- 
pare the birth weights and the operation weights of the 
survivals and non-survivals, it is found that the loss of 
weight has been practically the same in both groups. In 
the fatal cases the average loss of weight since birth was 
I lb. IS oz., as compared with an average less ol 
1 lb. 15 oz. in the survivals. These figures suggest that 
neither the actual weight at operation nor the rate ol 
loss in weight since birth has any appreciable influence 
on the operation mortality. It must be realized, how- 
ever, that when dealing with a small series such as this 
it is probably unwise to draw any definite conclusions 
from such figures. 

The age at operation and the age at which the first 
symptom, was noticed in those patients who died does not 
show any significant difference from the survivals, zhe 
average ages at operation being 64 weeks and 6 weeks 
respectively, and the average age when the first symptom 
appeared being 3 weeks for both those who died and those 
who survived. These points of comparison between the 
deaths and the survivals are shown in the following 
table. 
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Average Weight ] 

Average Age 

1 At Birth 

At Opera t’bn 

Lt First Symptom | 

f At Operation 

Survivals 

Deaths ... 

| 8 lb. 9 oz. 

8 lb. 1 oz. 

6 lb. 10 oz. 

6 lb. 4 oz. 

3 weeks j 

3 

| 6 weeks 

' 61 


As in the case of the survivals, local anaesthesia was 
employed for the majority , of the patients who -died. 
Of the thirty-six operation deaths, local anaesthesia alone 
was used in twenty-six, general anaesthesia in six, and 
in the remaining four both local and general anaesthesia 
were required. Thus it will .be seen that the type cf 
anaesthetic cannot be blamed for the operation mortality. 

From this comparison of the deaths with the survivals 
it must be concluded that no significant fact has arisen 
which enables us to predict the chances of survival in any 
particular case. 

In addition to the thirty-six patients who died aS a 
direct result of operation,' four others died within a com- 
paratively • short , time of operation from other causes. 
One’ developed diphtheria with fatal consequences six 
weeks after operation, and a second developed septi- 
caemia as a result of abscesses -in both axillae, which, had 
been caused apparently by the' administration of sub- 
cutaneous glucose saline. The remaining two patients 
were discharged from hospital in good condition, but 
were readmitted some weeks later with severe enteritis, 
from which they ultimately died. These four cases have 
not been included under the .heading of operation mor- 
tality, since it seemed probable that the operation had 
little or nothing to do with death in each case. 

Operative Complications 

Some operative complication arose in twenty-nine - 
cases, or 20 per cent. . Post-operative enteritis accounted 
for nearly two-thirds of the total complications, and as 
a result death occurred in nine cases. The frequency 
of the various complications was: enteritis, seventeen ; 
severe vomiting, six ; sepsis, three ; bronchitis, two , 
acute parotitis, one. 

The six cases under the heading of severe vomiting are 
mentioned ori account of the severity of the symptom, 
since in each it was found necessary to substitute par- 
enteral feeding for several days following operation, the 
patients being unable to retain anything in the stomach. 
One of these died. A number of patients suffered from 
occasional slight vomiting after operation, but these are 
not included under operative complications. 


Length of Stay in. Hospital 

The length of stay in hospital of the patients in this 
series is shown in the following table. 


"Weeks — 

0-1 ; 

i-2 


3-4 j 

4-5 | 

5-6 

6-7 

Over 7 

Total 

Cases ... j 

6 1 
; j 

3 > 1 

27 1 

16 | 

9 1 

9 J 

7 1 

12 ! 

r 106 


In this table only those patients who survived operation 
are included, as the length of stay in hospital of those who 
died has already been discussed. It will be noted that 
fifty-three patients were discharged within three weeks 
of admission ; this represents 50 per cent, of the total. 
The patients who remained a longer time were those 
who had received preliminary treatment in the medical 
wards prior to operation, or who developed post-operative 
complications necessitating detention in hospital for long 
periods The six patients who remained for less than one 
week are of interest m that they were treated as out- 


- patients, and after remaining under .observation for a few- 
hours following operation were allowed to go home, with 
instructions to report progress from time to time. The' 
result in these cases was highly satisfactory.- When ' the 
lengthy stay- in hospital required for the medical or non-; 
operative treatment of congenital pyloric stenosis is con- 
sidered it must be admitted that on this score, at any 
rate, the operative treatment of the condition has a very 
definite advantage over the medical. . 

Comparison of Early with Later Croup 
An attempt has been made to determine whether con- 
genital pyloric stenosis is being diagnosed more" readily 
to-day than it was a number of years ago. ^For this 
purpose we have divided the cases in this series into two 
groups. Group 1 : cases which were operated on during 
the. period 1922 to 1929, fifty-eight cases. Group 2: cases 
■treated during the period 1930 to 1933 inclusive, eighty- 
seven. In. each group the average age at first. symptom 
and on admission to hospital has been estimated, in 
• order’ to note the length of time which elapsed between 
the first-manifestations _of the disease and the date when 
the patients were actually referred to hospital for treat- 
ment. The figures are shown in the following table. _ 



| Gronp 1 

Group 2 

. - (First symptom ... ' 

j 2.7 weeks 

3.0 weeks 

Average ago j 



(Admission ... ... | 

6 4 „ | 

6.9 ., 

Eiffcrence ... . j 

3.7 * 

3.9 weeks' 


This table reveals that there is' no significant difference 
between the early and later groups of cases ; we must 
conclude, therefore, that the possibility of the presence 
of. congenital pyloric stenosis in a vomiting baby is not 
being considered any more to-day than it was five to ten 
years ago. 

Commentary 

The most striking and disquieting feature which is 
revealed by this investigation is the h’gh- operative 
mortality rate, as it will be seen that approximately one 
patient out of every four operated upon for this condition 
may be expected to die as a result of the operation. As 
has been shown there is no unusual feature characterizing 
those infants who fail to survive operation. Furthermore/ 
the majority who died did not suffer from any recognized 
post-operative complication, nor was any satisfactory 
explanation of death discovered post mortem. We must 
conclude, therefore, that nearly 25 per cent, of infants- 
who come to operation for congenital pyloric stenosis are 
in such a weak state that they are unable to survive 
even the comparatively minor operative procedure which 
is adopted. In this series the operation was carried out 
with a minimum of disturbance to the infants. Local 
anaesthesia was employed in a high proportion of cases, 
and the majority of infants curing the operation did not 
show any signs of distress, so that it may he fairly' 
claimed that post- operative shock was reduced Xo a 
minimum. 

It would seem, therefore, that if good results are to be 
obtained in the treatment of congenital pyloric stenosis, 
and if the operation mortality is to be reduced to a 
reasonable figure, it is essential that the condition should 
be diagnosed and treated at a much earlier date than it 
is at present. In so mam’ cases we find that for a period 
of three to four weeks after the commencement of 
symptoms these infants are considered to be suffering 
merely from dyspepsia, and the feeding is changed every 
few days in the vain hope that the vomiting will cease. 
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solution. The errors in reading were very slight (less 
than 2 per cent.) by this technique, which far surpasses- 
the results of colorimetry in unfiltered light. The tech- 
nique, however, can still be improved. The fluids, for 
comparison always provide difficulties for the routine test, 
especially in clinical laboratories. The preparation of the 
standard solutions takes time, and chemical analysis is 
often necessary to test possible changes of composition. - 

Non-fiuid Colour Standards 

It is a great advantage to be able to dispense with a 
fluid for comparison, and the. possibilities of this propo-' 
sition are easily recognizable. The filtered light sent out 
by ‘the source of light can easily be dimmed in another 
way and not by the interposition of a pigment solution 
as a standard for comparison. Vierordt's spectrophoto- 
meter, the Stufenphotometer, and Leitz's absolute colori- 
meter-are a few of the instruments that are constructed 
in accordance with this principle. We have tried a few 
aids to dimming the light which differ from the above- 
mentioned 'instruments. First we interposed a smoked 
glass, and this gave very good results.- In this method 
one of the vessels of Klett’s colorimeter is filled with the 
azo-bilirubin solution to be examined ; the- other vessel 
either remains empty, - or, preferably, is filled with the 
corresponding solving fluid, and is fixed at a constant 
•height. The smoked glass is placed on the ring that 
supports the latter vessel. The vessel filled with azo- 
bilirubin solution is brought into the position in which 
the colours are similar. The standard vessel is filled with 
a solution of pure bilirubin, and from this azo-bilirubin 
is made by a technique which we will describe later in 
this paper. Several solutions of different strength (in 70 
per cent, alcohol) are made of this azo-bilirubin, and a 
standard curve is deduced from them. 

We have, however, . now abandoned this smoked glass 
method, because technical experts feared that the action 
of these glasses might gradually- change. The dimming 
effect of smoked glass, moreover, is not the same lor all 
regions of the spectrum. Thus errors might occur if the 
described technique were employed for the colorimetry 
of other fluids. We rejected an experimental instrument 
with crossed Nic'ol prisms for several reasons, and 
tried an even simpler method of dimming. Instead o 
the smoked glass we took a metal diaphragm P^tcA 
Wack. with a^ small hole in the centra The results thus 
obtained were inferior td those of the smoked £ass 
method. What are the physical causes for the slight 
changes in colour thus effected we have not been able 
definitely to ascertain: it is possible that diffraction 
phenomena might be important. We then replaced the 
diaphragm with its central hole by a small 'v.re gauze 
painted a dull black. The wires had a diameter of 0.3a 
mm., and' the meshes measure 1 mm. A gauze of tins 
nature enables us, as is well known/ to dim the light 
to a desired proportion. The gauze has the great advan- 
tage over the smoked glass in that it dims the light equa i > 
in all wave-lengths, and is thus suitable for the examina-. 
tion of all colours- It is, moreover, exceptionally simple 
and cheap. Messrs. Kipp and Sons (Delft Holland) are 
constructing a practical apparatus for quantitative deter- 
mination o^ coloured solutions without standards after 
those principles. 

The pH of Fluids In the Direct Reaction 
a , . riiffiniltv was encountered when we endeavoured 
nC \ ' this method to the determination of the bilirubin 
' 'onta-mori “blood serum with the direct reaction. At 
' f l fn Le was performed in the following manner: a 
«lin — ofV reagent was added to the serum 


and thereafter a certain amount of alcohol (96 per cent.) 
and saturated ammonium sulphate. It was then found 
that, after centrifugalization, a fine turbidity gradually- 
appeared in the red solution, which had been at first 
clear. This turbidity was, of course, a source of error 
by dimming the in-coming light in the photometer. A 
remark of Professor Kruyt’s (Utrecht) made us investi- 
gate whether the use of less concentrated alcohol might 
prevent the formation of this albuminous precipitate. We 
found, after some experiment, that if 50 per cent, alcohol 
was added there, was no .vestige of turbidity even after 
several hours (up to twenty'-four) when the correct pro- 
portions of alcohol, scrum, and reagent were also em- 
ployed.. This' method completely' abolished at the same 
time the error mentioned at the beginning of this paper,' 
and which Thannhauser had already tried to circumvent— 
the loss of 'bilirubin by adsorption to an albuminous pre- 
cipitate. When this difficulty had been overcome a- new 
question arose. It appeared that the azo-bilirubin solu- 
tions, obtained respectively from chemically pure bilirubin, 
from bilirubin in serum with a direct reaction, and from 
serum with an indirect reaction, did not completely match 
in colour-tone. That the difference in the pH of the . 
fluids was the cause of this phenomenon was proved by' 
subsequent investigation, and the addition of a buffer to 
the fluids made it possible to obtain nearly perfect 
similarity of tint. Mcllvaine’s buffer was found to be 
most suitable. It consists of 27.25 c.cm. of 0.1 mol. 
citric acid, and 72.75 c.cm. of 0.2 mol. secondary- sodium 
phosphate (Sorensen). The pH of the solution is 6.6. 

In order to prove even more exactly the similarity' in . 
tint, absorption curves of the three different solutions 
(see diagram) have been measured in the laboratory of. 
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Professor L. Iv. Wolff, in association with his collaborator 
Dr. Josephy, by means of Hilger’s large spectral instru- 
ment. The shape of the curve shows that the light 
absorption of the three solutions is practically' identical 
in the region of maximal extinction. 

It may', we think, be concluded with the greatest 
possible certainty that the quantity of bilirubin contained 
in a serum can be estimated by comparing the light 
absorption of its azo-compound with the light absorption 
caused by the azo-compound of an artificial bilirubin 
solution in the spectral region of the maximal light- 
absorption, which is between 520 and 546 /iji. 

We have now discussed our reasons for the proposed 
change in our original method for the quantitative deter- 
mination of bilirubin, and the investigations which led 
to it: the technique of the test «i!.< now be more 
accurately' described. 
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Special Techniques 

The Reaction with Artificial Bilirubin 
A small vessel is filled with a freshly made solution of 
azo-bilirubin. To tills end 5 mg. bilirubin is dissolved in 
100 c.cm. chloroform ; 10 c.cm. of this solution is evaporated 
under CO, in a water-bath until it is nearly dry. About &0 
c.cm. of a fluid consisting of 50 per cent, alcohol which con- 
tains 10 c.cm, of the above-mentioned buffer solution of 
y>H 6.6 to every 100 c.cm. is added to the residue. The buffer 
alcohol is heated for some time in order to evaporate the 
chloroform. Next,. the fluid is brought to room temperature, 
and to it is added 20 c.cm. of the reagent, consisting of 
(A) 1 gram sulphanilic acid. 15 c.cm. of 25 per cent. HO, 
with distilled water up to 1 litre ; and (B) 0.5 per cent, 
sodium nitrite in aqueous solution. 

Ten c.cm. of Solution A is mixed with 0.3 c.cm. of 
Solution B shortly before use. The buffer containing alcohol 
is ‘added to the fluid after the reagent, and the total quantity 
hi brought up to 100 c.cm. The pigment solution which is 
to be examined must be left in the dark for fifteen minutes 
in order to complete the “ coupling." Several solutions, all 
differing by 5 per cent., are made from the azo-bilirubin which 
has thus been obtained. In this way the weakest solution has 
half the strength of the original solution, and thus equals 
1 in 400,000 bilirubin. One of the vessels is now filled in 
tum with these different solutions, and the height is deter- 
mined to which it must be raised in order to obtain a similar 
light intensity to the other half of the field of vision. The 
readings of the numbers are marked on the ordinates of a 
- millimeter paper scale and the corresponding units of bilirubin 
are marked on the abscissae. This constitutes the standard 
curve of the instrument.' 

The Direct Reaction 

Two c.cm. reagent is added to 1 c.cm. serum. The solu- ] 
tion is left in the dark for five minutes, 2 c.cm. of water | 
• is added, and then the alcoholic buffer solution up to 10 c.cm. 
The ,€ coupling ” is complete after fifteen minutes. This 
method keeps the solution perfectly clear for several hours, 
and a slight turbidity appears only after twenty-four hours. 

If the serum contains a great amount of bilirubin, and if the 
azo-solution has, in consequence, a very bright colour, then 
it must be diluted as often as necessary with 25 per cent, 
buffer alcohol. 

The Indirect Reaction 

Two c.cm. serum :s mixed with 4 c.cm. alcohol (96 per 
cent.) and centrifugalized. The clear supernatant fluid is 
placed in a test tube. Four c.cm. of this solution is placed 
in a second test tube, and 0.5 c.cm. reagent and 1 c.cm. 
alcohol are added to it. Wait one or two minutes to obtain 
maximal colour before using the colorimeter. The dilution 
factor is 4. 

4 appro*. 

It has not been possible to improve this reaction, apart from 
also employing the filtered (green) light for quantitative deter- 
mination. We do not commit a grave error by adhering to 
our original technique in this case, as the quantity of pigment 
adsorbed to the albuminous precipitate is small in these 
circumstances. s 

In these investigations we initially used different proprietary 
preparations for making the necessary bilirubin solutions. 
These, however, did not all give, in solutions of the same 
strength, a quantitatively similar light absorption after 
diazotmng. We have therefore standardized our instrument 
with chemically pure bilirubin, with which Professor H. 
Fischer (Munich) has kindly provided us. An examination 
of different preparations with the standardized instrument 
showed that the bilirubin preparations of Hoffman La Roche 
(Basel) and Fraenkel Landau (Berlin) are exactly similar to 
Professor H. Fischer’s pure preparation. 

Summary 

This ^ paper describes an improved technique for the 
determination of biltrubin in the scrum bv means of the 
diazo method. 

. The first improvement is the colorimetric determination 
m monochromatic light by means of a dimming wire 
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gauze, instead of the fluid for comparison which was 
formerly used. This instrument is standardized with, 
azo- bilirubin, derived from chemically pure bilirubin. 

The second improvement is the prevention of the 
adsorption of bilirubin to the albuminous precipitate 
which occurred when the old technique was followed. 
This result is achieved by adding, in suitable proportions 
to the serum, a mixture of reagent, diluted alcohol, and 
a buffer. 
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THE ANTE-NATAL USE OF QUININE 

BY 

F. W. BUDDEE. M.B., Ch.M.(Syd.).. M.C.O.G. 

LATE RESIDENT MEDICAL OFEICER, QUEEN CHVKLOTTE'S HOSCITU. 

Several references to the advantage of giving quinine in 
small doses in the last fen- weeks of pregnancy have 
appeared from time to time in the journals. Mitchell* 
(1930) was enthusiastic, and Gair Johnston, Hewetson, 
and Green- Armytage wrote letters to the British Medical 
Journal on the subject in August, 1933. Special attention 
was called to the easy labour of the malarial patient under 
treatment with quinine. 

This papef deals with a series of one hundred cases — 
sixty-six primiparae and thirty-four multiparae — who have 
been given quinine hydrochloride during the last weeks 
of gestation. For comparison, a series of the same 
number of primiparae and multiparae has been taken ; 
in each series toxaemias in any form, and gross pelvic 
contraction, have been excluded, but otherwise the cases 
have been selected from the ante-natal booked patients 
of Queen Charlotte's Hospital. 

Pharmacology 

Quinine has loDg been credited with oxytocic properties. It 
has a direct action on involuntary muscle ; in weak concentra- 
tion it stimulates contraction, but in strong concentration 
it depresses (Sollman) 1 ", its action is most marked on the 
uterine muscle, but in animals the intestinal muscle is also 
effected and splenic contraction also occurs. In the human 
uterus in labour, however. Bourne and Bum* showed it had 
A-ery little effect in hastening delivery, for while it increased 
the frequency of contractions they were not as powerful. 
Numerous workers have agreed that it is of no value in the 
induction of labour except in fully mature or post-mature 
cases, and medical inductions with quinine and pituitrin have 
given the same percentage of success when the quinine has 
been omitted. Quinine has also general tonic properties. 
It is a general protoplasmic stimulant in small doses, but 
this is only a transitory augmentation of activity, and in 
larger doses it is a protoplasmic poison (Cushny). 4 Its tonic 
and stomachic action is well known, while its antipyretic 
properties and specific action in malaria need no mention 
here. With regard to its increasing resistance, it causes first 
a mild leucocytosis {followed soon afterwards bv a leuco- 
penia) and in higher concentrations it is detrimental to 
phagocytosis and agglutination (Cushny). 4 

The drug is excreted by the kidneys, but the greater pro- 
portion absorbed is destroyed in the body (60-70 per cent.). 
It appears in the nrine fifteen to twenty minutes after inges- 
tion, and the greatest concentration independent of the dosage 
is present in six to ten honrs, though small quantities may 
be found in the urine for twenty-four to fortv-eight hours. 
It reaches the foetus through the placenta, and has been 
recovered from foetal urine, liquor amnii. and placental tissue 
(Billing and Gfmmell;. 3 Excretion by the feetus is thought 
to lie slow, and concentrations of 1 in IhO.POO are likely to 
i cause intrauterine death. 

: -tr.-ili doses cause murk-d disturbance in seme pop’.e 

i iqtnniuism), usualli m the nature cf disturoance of hearing 
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snd sight, mental confusion, and depression. Skin eruption 
is perhaps the commonest manifestation of idiosyncrasy, and 
a large variety of scarlatinal and urticarial rashes have been 
described (Sollman and Cushny). 

Torland described a severe rash associated with foetal death. 
A possible test for idiosyncrasy is the application of a strong 
solution of quinine to the scarified skin. In one of the cases 
given quinine a severe erythematous rash developed after three 
doses of 5 grains (taken each night) and premature labour 
followed, but not foetal death (Case I ). One baby developed 
a miliary rash after twenty-four hours, which may have been 
caused by quinine. In two patients also the quinine had to 
be discontinued on account of sickness and headache, in one 
after six and in another fourteen (lays. Three cases felt sick 
for the first three doses, but then continued without further 
trouble. In this series there was therefore a 3 per cent, 
idiosyncrasy to the drug. 

Dosage and Duration of Medication 

The aim in this series was to commence quinine at 
about the thirty-sixth week of gestation, and to continue 
until the onset of labour. Quinine hydrochloride in 
'5-grain tablets was given at night in each case. Labour 
commenced at varying times — after three days in one 
case and after fifty-four days in the longest of the series. 

The following table shores approximately the number of 
doses of quinine given. 


Onset of Labour 


Under 

7-14 

11-21 ! 

21-?B 

21-35 

33-42 

! 42-5S 

7 Cays 

Days j 

Days ! 

Dajs 

Days 

Days ‘ 

| Days 

4 

1Z 

18 . I 

23 

17 

18 . 

8 


There appeared to be no relation between the number 
of doses and the duration of labour. With regard to the 
period of gestation at which labour commenced fewer 
cases of the quinine series went past the fortieth week of 
gestation calculated in the usual method from the last 
menstrual period. 

The following table shows a comparison of the quinine 
and control series. 


i 

Week at u-bich Labour > i 
Commenced ... / 

1 

35tb 

I 

37th | 

■ 38th 

1 

1 - 1 
39th 

! 1 

J 

4Ctb I 

! 

41st 

4Znd ! 43rd 

i ! 

f Primiparae ... 

i j 

4 1 

1 8 

15 

29 ; 

7 

1 

1 

Quinine J 

iMnltiparae ... 

2 j 

1 | 

! 8 

4 

15 

2 i 

i 

1 

1 

(Primiparae ... 

— 1 

3 

! 8 

10 

1 24 j 

11 

8 ! 

I 2 

Control -j 

l JIaltiparae ... 

1 | 

2 

4 , 

6 ! 

: 

13 ! 

1 3 

3 | 

1 2 


Ante-natal Results 


Except for the five cases already mentioned as suffering 
through idiosyncrasy, all cases felt and looked well. No 
nausea was experienced with the tablets. In quite a 
number muscle tone was so good that abdominal palpation 
was difficult, and in a small proportion the uterus appeared 
more irritable than normal. The incidence of premature 
labour was not very different from that in the control 
series, but in Case 1 it seemed responsible for the onset 
of labour. 


Foetal and Neo-nata! Morbidity 
One stillbirth and two infant deaths occurred in the 
quinine series. In the stillbirth the case was one of pro- 
longed labour, with inertia, slow dilatation, and the early 
passage of meconium. The foetal heart was not heard 
aftir sixtv hours’ labour ; I do not think quinine can be 
held responsible. The infant deaths were due in one case 
to marasmus (on the fourteenth day. a full-term child, 
weighing 5 lb. -7 or. at birth, which steadily lost weight). 


and in the other following an operation for sacrococcygeal 
tumour. The control series contained three stillbirths 
from prolonged labours, and one infant death from 
bronchopneumonia. 

Billing and Gemmell, in their investigations on quinine 
for induction, found a high incidence of the early passage 
of meconium (34.8 per cent, compared with 8 per cent, in 
normal cases). This was not noticed in the present series, 
and there was no difference in the progress of the children 
after birth. While' King and Billing and Gemmell have 
each considered the higher concentrations injurious to 
the foetus, although not necessarily increasing the still- 
birth rate, I do not think in the smaller dosage continued 
over several weeks there is any evidence to suggest foetal 
distress, even where idiosyncrasy has been observed. The 
smallest child in the series weighed 5 lb. 5 oz. and the 
largest was 9 lb. 6 oz., .with an average for all cases of 
7 lb. 1 oz. 

Uterine Contraction and Duration of Labour 

Clinically, where quinine had been given the contrac- 
tions appeared to be frequent and of good quality, and 
progress was good in most cases ; the labour ward sisters 
considered the cases had benefited from the medication. 
On estimating the hours of labour in comparison with the 
control series, however, the results were disappointing, 
and very’ little, if any', benefit svas observed, while in 
addition several bad cases of inertia occurred in the 
quinine series. 

The time of onset of labour in the following tables has 
been estimated from when the patient first felt painful 
contractions of any' sort, and not, as in Mitchell’s series, 
from " when the patient has to stand still and hold a 
chair with each pain.’’ 

The second stage, while difficult to estimate accurately, 
is calculated from the routine figures on the labour ward- 
sheets in each case. 


Total Duration of Labour 



Primiparae 

Mnltiparae 

Quinine 


Quinine 

Control 

Under 5 hours 

1 

2 

14 

34 

5 to 10 hours 

11 

8 

12 

12 

10 to 18 hours 

25 

26 

5 

5 

18 to 24 hours 

5 

9 

1 

2 

24 to 35 hours 

« 

9 

1 

1 ' 

36 to 48 hours 

3 

4 

— 

— 

48 hours and over 

9 

8 

1 

- 


Duration of Second Stage 


- 

Primiparae 

Multirarae 

Quinine 

Control 

Quinine 

Control 

Under 1 hour ... 

28 

32 

33 

22 

1 to li hours 

30 

15 

i 

1 

l£ to 2 hours 

12 

5 

— 

1 

2 hours and over ... 

» 

14 

- 

- 


In both series of cases twenty'-one primiparae had 
labours exceeding twenty-four hours. In the quinine 
series six of these cases were typical examples of primary 
inertia, with labours extending over forty-eight hours. 
The longest case was 101 hours for the first stage — an 
occipito-posterior presentation with pains of poor quality 
(Case 2) ; four others were occipito-posterior, while one 
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of the six was occipito-anterior with pains of just poor 
quality. Four of these inertias were delivered with 
forceps. The remainder of the labours exceeding twenty- 
four hours included one extended breech and twelve 
occipito-posterior presentations. In the multiparae one 
case which had inertia with her first baby had a labour 
of fifty-five hours, with weak, ineffective pains (Case 3). 

Forceps Incidence, Caesarean Section, and Post-partum 
Loss, etc. 

Eight cases in the quinine series had forceps deliveries, 
and of these, seven were occipito-posteriors needing 
manual rotation. In the control series two cases of 
occipito-posterior were delivered normally after manual 
rotation, and eight cases were delivered by forceps. 
Caesarean section was performed in three instances for 
disproportion. Two of these cases were interesting, in 
that drug induction with pituitrin was first tried and 
repeated in twenty four hours at the fortieth week of 
gestation with the idea of a trial labour (Cases 4 and 5). 
The uterine muscle was apparently not more responsive 
to pituitrin after the quinine medication. 

No excessive loss occurred post partum in either series 
of cases, but the numbers are too small to be of any 
significance. One multipara, however; who had had a re- 
tained placenta with her previous pregnancy, had a per- 
fectly normal third stags. Retraction of the uterus was 
also satisfactory. Mitchell thought this an important 
factor in reduction of sepsis, but to consider quinine 
responsible for this is not justifiable, as retraction was 
quite satisfactory in the control series. Infection in these 
cases was never of any serious consequence ; no haemo- 
lytic streptococci were cultured in any case. One multi- 
para. who had had quinine, however, died of pulmonary 
embolism on the thirtieth day. Femoral thrombosis was 
present, but no evidence of infection or laceration of the 
genital tract was seen, at any stage (Case 6). 

Illustrative Case Records 

Case I. — A. S.. aged 36 years, a second raultipara. was given 
quinine at the thirty-sixth week. After the second dose (5 
grams each night) she had headache and nausea, and after 
, e third dose had by morning developed an extensive ery- 
ematous rash, which was a little itchy, and mild ear and 
- e symptoms. By evening labour had commenced, and she 
juts admitted to hospital with the head on the perineum after 
, ° hours of pains. Normal delivery- of a living child 

I • . 13 oz.) followed. Mother and child progressed satis- 

c °nly ( the rash disappearing after three days. 

/ tt*-, aged 25 years, a primipara, had quinine for 

0 )' SI J days previous to labour, which did not commence 
® three weeks after the estimated date. She was an 
cipito-postcrior presentation, with poor, ineffective pains, 
early rupture of membranes. Dilatation of the cervix 
' ow * nnd after 101 hours an anterior lip could be pusheJ 
Th ' rotation was performed and delivery- with forceps. 

7 lb m '" S con ditioa was satisfactory, and it weighed 
tion" v 3” h s case developed an acute sacro-iliac subluxa- 
I w hich was treated br manipulation and plaster, witn 

K°od result. ' 

"l-'~3f. A’., aged 25 years, a second multipara, had 
££ v "' A . fourteea days previous to labour. Weak, ineffec- 
bat t>' UUS , anr ^ backache were present for forty-eight hours, 
hbon V 1 ^Proved, and further progress was good. The 

SIS in ted hfty-five hours in all, and the child weighed 
w JO o?. 

fortieth **"' D " a S etl 21, a primipara, had quinine for 
At th Caesarean section for disproportion. 

QUiakH 0rt * e ^ week of gestation (after thirty-four doses of 
0 .‘ ^ ’ *^dical induction with oil bath enema and six doses 

°* P itnitrin a t hourly intervals was mod. and 
conv^t^c j* Iter twent >'“four hours without any result. The 
writhed ^ er - the operation was normal, and the child 



Case 5. — E. P,, aged 23, a primipara, was similar to Ca*-e 4. 
Quinine was given for twenty-eight days, and then medical 
induction was tried and repeated without result. The child 
weighed 9 lb. 6 or. 

Ctiit; 6. — D. H., aged 2S, a second multipara, had quinir.*' 
for twelve days before labour commenced. She was admitted 
to hospital with the head on the perineum, and normal 
delivery followed. The total duration of labour was one hour 
thirty-five minutes, and the child's weight 7 lb. On the even- 
ing of tho third day she had a small pulmonary cm! >oUsm ; 
this recurred twice in the next two weeks, and on tfw thirtieth 
day she had a large embolism, causing death. At necropsy 
there was no evidence of infection or laceration in the genital 
tract ; the left femoral vein was thrombosed, and several 
emboli were present in the lungs. 

Conclusions 

Quinine, given in small doses in the last weeks of gesta- 
tion, acts as a general tonic and stimulant, and the 
patients feel well and are often improved. Idiosyncrasy 
is likely in a small percentage of cases, and its manifesta- 
tions may include skin reaction and the onset of prema- 
ture labour. There is no evidence to suggest any foetal 
toxicity or increase in foetal mortality, and, apart from 
idiosyncrasy, little risk of premature labour. The effect 
of the drug on the duration of labour is of doubtful value. 
Clinically, the pains appeared to be improved, but in com- 
parison with the control series no significant difference was 
evident. Inertia is certainly net eliminated. The general 
tonic effect may have some beneficial results in reducing 
the liability to infection through increased resistance. 

Mv thanks are due to the Qu*‘rn Charlotte's Hospital 
honorary medical staff for their assistance and advice, and 
to the Sisters of the hospital for their aid in compiling 
these results. 
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Further information has now been received about the 
post-graduate course and tour in Switzerland from August 
15th to 23rd, previous notification of which appeared in 
the Journal of April 21st. The Basel Medical Association 
will entertain members of the course on the evening 
of August 15th, and on the following morning there will 
be a lecture at the Basel municipal hospital and a visit 
to the new maternity hospital. The same evening there 
will be an official dinner at Zurich, with lectures on the 
new hospital buildings there. The morning of August 17th 
will be devoted to a visit to the Xeumunster hospital, 
the psychiatric clinic, and the childrens hospital. In 
the evening, at Zurich, there will be an informal welcome 
bv the medical associations of Lucerne, and the following 
morning will be spent in study of the reconstructed and 
enlarged cantonal hospital and two local clinics. Th~ 
official post-graduate course will open at Bern on the 
morning of August 1 9th with lectures cn the general 
aspects of hospital treatment, and further lectures cn 
cognate subjects will follow at the University cn the 
three next mornings, with discussions. The formal cc*ur>* 
will conclude at Leysin cn August 23rd. ar.d the five 
following days will be spent in visits to Aresa, Daves, 
and St. Moritz. The whole course is arranged in thr*.e 
sections — namely, Basel and Lucerne, B-.rn and L'*y>in, 
and the Canton G risen- tour, the resp-'-ctive fuvs \y.in z 
90, 150, and 150 Swis- francs. Tickets should locked 
before July 1st. Further details are obtainable from the 
secretary of the post-graduate course, Obergrunditras?-.- 13. 
Lucerne. 
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Since Haig-Broivn' described the occurrence of cases of 
acute rheumatism in association with an epidemic ol ton- 
sillitis among the boys of Charterhouse much epidemio- 
logical evidence has accumulated in favour of the associa- 
tion o£ acute rheumatism with haemolytic streptococcal 
infections. Longstaff 3 had already shown from a study 
of the Registrar-General's returns that there was a close 
association between the incidence curves of puerperal 
fever, scarlet fever, and acute rheumatism, while Dudley, 3 
in a study of the association of acute rheumatism with 
outbreaks of tonsillitis due to the haemolytic strepto- 
coccus among the boys on board the training establish- 
ment Impregnable, has shown that the annual attack 
rates per 1,000 were 397 for tonsillitis and 43.7 for 
rheumatic fever. Glover and Griffith 3 have reported 
similar outbreaks in public schools where, as in the case 
of the training ship, sleeping arrangements were ideal for 
the transmission of droplet infections. A full study of 
this aspect of the question is to be found in Glover's 
Milroy Lectures (1930). 3 

Interest in this association of the haemolytic strepto- 
coccus with acute rheumatism has been enhanced of late 
by the work of Cobum in New York and Collis, Sheldon, 
and Schlesinger in London. Coburn' 1 showed that when 
children suffering from rheumatic fever were removed 
from New York to Porto Rico, not only was the haemo- 
lytic streptococcus persistently absent from swabs of the 
throat, but rheumatic relapses were unknown, and the 
children made uninterrupted recoveries. When the children 
returned to New York, however, haemolytic streptococci 
reappeared in the throat, and several rheumatic relapses 
occurred. Collis' and Sheldon' reported an epidemic of 
rheumatic relapses in a convalescent hospital for rheumatic 
children. Here the relapses were all preceded by tonsillar 
infections due to the haemolytic streptococcus. Further 
attention has been drawn to the subject by the work 
of Todd, 10 who has demonstrated the presence of a high 
titre of " anti-haemolysin ” in the blood of patients 
suffering or convalescent from acute rheumatism. 


Four Cases Encountered in Edinburgh 
During an investigation into the aetiology of acute 
rheumatism that is at present being carried out in 
Edinburgh four cases have been encountered whicn 
illustrate this association, and which, in view of its 
importance in relation to the aetiology of acute rheum- 
atism, are now reported. 


Case I 

A rnrl ased 3 years 9 months, was admitted to the Ro 5 -al 
spftal' for Sick'Children, Edinburgh, on March 29th .193-, 
if a history of weakness and twitching of the "gEj 
1 leg for one week. There was no historj- ol headache 
abismus delirium, or coma, and no family h.sloryo 
umatism J* inlnTy. 

nrve:“fot^m“sion%he° had had a "slight 
d” On admission she was a well-proportioned wel - 
urished child, of average intelligence, but very emotional. 


There were marked choreic movements of the face, eyes, and 
all four limbs, more emphasized on the right side. . Speech 
was considerably impaired, and she was unable to feed herself ; 
both tonsils were slightly enlarged. Nothing abnormal was 
detected about the heart. The urine contained albumin, and, 
microscopically, a few red blood cells, but no casts. The 
following are notes on the progress of the case. • 

March 31st: Antipyrine, 5 grains three times a day. April 
5th : Patient Reding herself ; still considerable ataxia. . April 
11th: Faint, discrete, erythematous, and irritating , rash on 
trunk, ? antipyrine rash ; antipyrine stopped. April 13th: 
Temperature 100.2° ; widespread erythematous rash affecting 
trunk, lower extremities, and upper extremities to lesser 
extent — closely set, bright red spots, fading on pressure, hot 
quite so fine as typical scariatiniform rash ; face flushed ; no 
sore throat. April 14th: Bash rapidly fading. April 39th: 
Well-marked "peeling" of the face. April 30th: Patient 
active and cheerful, with no noticeable ataxia ; had lost 10 lb. 
in weight since the 14th ; had also had impetigo, which 
responded to routine treatment. 

May 1st: Temperature 102°, pulse 140 ; tonsils congested; 
high-pitched, blowing systolic murmur audible in the mitral 
area ; sodium salicylate, 10 grains three times a day. May 
2nd: Temperature 101.2°, pulse 132; systolic murmur more 
intense. May 3rd: Temperature 101.2°, pulse 136; haemo- 
lytic streptococci isolated from throat swab ; reduplication of 
second sound in pulmonary area ; sodium salicylate stopped. 
May 5th : Skin reaction to intradermal injection of extract of 
haemolytic streptococci positive ; Dick reaction negative ; 
haematuria present. May 7th : Haematuria diminishing ; face 
puffy. May 9th : Preceding night restless ; patient very 
breathless ; at 6 p.m. she had an attack of vomiting, followed 
by cyanosis and a period of intense dyspnoea ; during this 
attack the heart sounds were tumultuous and entirely masked 
by murmurs. May 10th: Temperature 100°, pulse 148 ; 
patient still breathless ; apex beat in the sixth intercostal 
space, just external to the middaviculaT line ; no pericardial 
friction. May 16th: Patient immensely improved; no 
dyspnoea ; temperature normal ; no abnormal constituents . 
of the urine ; apex beat in the fifth intercostal space, medial 
to midclavicular line ; systolic murmur in mitral area much 
less intense. May 25th : Tonsillectomy performed ; "tonsils 
enlarged and septic. May 29th: Further outbreak of impetigo 
on the face. On June 3rd the patient was discharged from 
hospital, her general condition being good. The systolic 
murmur was still present, but much reduced in - intensity ; 
there were no abnormal constituents of the urine. 

This case demonstrates a majority of the phenomena to 
which invasion of the body by haemolytic streptococci can 
give rise. A patient admitted to hospital with chorea, a 
typical rheumatic manifestation, subsequently develops 
a rash which, to all intents and purposes, is a typical 
scariatiniform eruption ; this, in turn, is followed by an 
outbreak of impetigo contagiosa. Almost immediately 
afterwards signs of cardiac involvement appear, accom- 
panied by tonsillitis, and a few days later the patient 
has developed an attack of acute nephritis. Examination - 
of the throat swab reveals the presence of haemolytic 
streptococci ; there is a positive reaction to the intra- 
dermal injection of an extract ol haemolytic.streptococci, 
and the Dick reaction is negative. A further point -of ^ 
interest is the history of a " cold ’’ three weeks before 
the onset of choreic symptoms. Glover and Griffith* 
■have shown that febricula and feverish colds are often 
a definite manifestation of haemolytic streptococcal in- 
fection. If it be assumed that this " cold " was such 
an infection, then the case is in the same category as 
those described by Collis* and Sheldon, 9 where rheumatic 
relapses were usually preceded by a tonsillitis of haemo- 
lytic streptococcal origin occurring one to three weeks 
before the rheumatic manifestations appeared. 

Case ll 

A boy, aged 15, was admitted to a surgical ward of the 
Koval Infirmary, Edinburgh, on March 12th, 1932, with a 
history that five years previously he had been in hospital f° r 
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several months on account of a " poisoned leg '* following 
upon a cut on his foot. He was quite well after this until 
seven weeks before admission to hospital, when his right leg 
became very painful at the site of the old injury. The boy 
was found to be suffering from an acute osteomyelitis of the 
right tibia, which proved to be due to a haemolytic strepto- 
coccus. After operative treatment he made a good recovery. 
The case notes were as follows. On April 12th the patient 
was transferred to the Astley Ainslie Institution, a con- 
valescent hospital. April 14th: Temperature 101 .S a , pulse 
120 ; scariatiniform rash over whole body ; no sore throat ; 
foul discharge soaking through the elastoplast bandage ; dis- 
charge contained Staphylococcus aureus and olbus, and haemo- 
lytic streptococci. April 15th: Temperature 103.2° ; rash 
fading. April 25th: Temperature 100° ; pain in left wrist 
and hip ; swelling on dorsum of hand ; left border of heart 
1/4 inch external to nipple line ; mitral systolic murmur ; 
salicylates administered and antistreptococcal serum. Mav 
2nd: " Serum rash." May 6th: Pain in right hip. May 
8 th: Temperature 102° ; heart enlarged ; aortic systolic 
murmur. May 10th: Red patches on leg round wound ; 
? erysipelas. May 29th: Heart still enlarged ; mitral and 
aortic systolic murmurs. June 2nd.'. Skin reactions to the 
intrndcrmaf injection of an extract of stock haemolytic 
streptococci and to an extract prepared from the culture of 
haemolytic streptococci isolated from his own wound both 
positive ; Dick reaction negative ; haemolytic streptococci 
isolated from throat swab. July 4th: Injections repeated ; 
reactions still positive ; Dick reaction negative ; no haemo- 
lytic streptococci isolated from throat. July 22nd: Patient 
discharged, much improved ; apex beat in nipple line in fifth 
interspace ; mitral systolic murmur, and reduplicated second 
sound in pulmonary area. 

. ■^ ere ^gain in one patient is practically the whole 
range of the clinical phenomena of infection with the 
Streptococcus haemolyticus . First the local infection, 
manifesting itself as acute osteomyelitis ; then the general- 
ized intoxication characterized bv a scariatiniform rash, 
followed by what some would regard as the allergic phase 
showing itself as acute rheumatism ; and, finally, a local- 
Jjed invasive phase, characterized apparently by a mild 
attack of erysipelas. That the joint and cardiac involve- 
ment in April was a rheumatic manifestation is suggested 
by the prompt response to salicylate, and the subsequent 
progress of the condition. 


Case III 

? T f' rl agC ' d I2 ’ "' as admi ‘ted to the Ear 
y -, and Throat Department of the Roval Infirmary, Edin 
“ I6th ’ 1932 ' ' vith *»>« following history 
Jhen. had been an intermittent discharge from the left ex 

- .-c she '\as 5. At the end of February. 1932, she had bee/ 
afcen ill with • influenza," and on March 6th she had agair 

* this ear. which was folWd by " 
"T, ■ • Ubcquently a discharge, unaccompanied bv pain 

“ E ‘ T Z ‘ hC ri?,,t T There had h-nr.o TOmiting'oj 
: There was a history of tonsillectomy five vear 
prtiion.H, but no history of rheumatism. 

On admission the patient complained of pain in the left nr 
nhich contained some pus. The tvmpamc membmne Z 
bulging, and there was mastoid swelling and tenderness 
LEam, nation of the throat showed that a small „u™e 
Cht tonsil had been removed; the left tonsil 

inhnr'l^'TV T> ' C tonsilIar Emphatic glands were much 

the progress noTes 

6th Temperature 103 4 a pu be‘ 140 on . n eht rar. April 
antitoxin intravenously and in c m sc “ riat,a: * streptococcus 

- s. 


mastoid wound. June 6th: Patient complained of pain in 
lumbar region on walking, which responded to rest in bed. 
June ICth : Again complained of pain in lumbar region, ami 
was put back to bed ; temperature 97°. June 11 th: Tem- 
perature 99.6°; salicylate administered. June 16th: Tem- 
perature 9S° ; patient allowed to get up. June 23rd: “salicy- 
late stopped. July 13th: Operation wounds healed. 

August 4th: Temperature 9S° ; throat inflamed and tonsils 
swollen ; complained of sore throat ; systolic murmur in 
mitral area audible fox first time. August 5th: Temperature 
102°. August 23th ; Temperature 9S° ; patient allowed up; 
throat normal ; mitral systolic murmur still present. Sep- 
tember 13th: Tonsils again septic. October 21st; Patient 
transferred back to Koval Infirmary ; still complaining of pain 
in back ; tonsils septic. October 29th : Tonsillectomy per- 
formed. October 31st: Patient transferred back to Astlev 
Ainslie Institution ; throat clear. November 2Sth: No haemo- 
lytic streptococci isolated from throat swab ; negative skin 
reaction to intradermal injection of extract of haemolytic 
streptococci. December 12th: No haemolytic streptococci 
isolated from throat swab ; skin reaction to injection positive. 
December 23rd : Patient discharged ; mitral systolic murmur 
still present. 

In this case a definite haemolytic streptococcal infec- 
tion was followed by what must be considered as a 
rheumatic infection of the heart. Not only was the 
haemolytic streptococcus isolated from the local infection, 
but it was also obtained on blood culture. There was 
no family history* of acute rheumatism nor had the 
patient herself ever previously shown any signs of a 
rheumatic infection. ' c 




A "°™ ln - “Bed 26. whose first child was born on December 
30th, 1931, was admitted to a fever hospital on January 7th. 
1932 as a case of puerperal fever. . She was discharged on 
March 1st. On April 2nd her temperature was 101 °, and 
she complained of pains in the knees, thighs, arms, shoulders, 
and right iliac fossa ; these responded to salicylate She 

°c Apn! 22nd to the Gynaecological Depart- 
ment. Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, on account of pain in Ova 
right iliac fossa. The tonsils were enlarged. A diagnosis r,f 
pyosalpmx was made, and she was discharged on this occasion- 
on May 10 th. For four weeks in August she was in bed at 
home with a recurrence of acute rheumatic poll-arthritis 
On November 6 th she was readmitted to the Roval infir- 
map- on account of persistent pain in the right iliac fossa 
and of pam m the small of the back " and on micturition 
The joint pains still persisted to a slight degree. On admis 
Stan there was a blowing systolic murmur of the heart 
maximal in the mitral area. The tonsils were W and 
tagged. The case notes wen- as follows 515 " ere large Md 
November 8 th: Subtotal hysterectomy performed - haemo 
lytic streptococci isolated from pus from pvosalnmi - ? 

improved considerably after the oueratimA^t • jf- ■ 
salicylate was administered. December 3 rd- Pat?. addl 10n 
ferred to As tier- Ainslie Institution. December 
iytre Streptococci isolated from throat swab XV f S 
intradermal injection of extract of wJf i “ Ctton to 
strongly positive. January 4 th , 9;i3 ?fo ^' C | f. tnrptoeoccI 
cocci isolated from throat swab - .<• I - vt!c strepto- 
stroaglv positive; paCt r^tin^S™ *-° 
easier. January 13 r J ■ .■ “ salicylate, jornt pams 

throat simbrskin reacrion stiHr !«*«* in 

getting up for a short tirpe . > positive ; patient 

W-bruarv 6 th- *. P 3in s now ab?*'ut. 


the^foS oTL^Tol^ StrCP , tOCOCCal infection t 

pyosalpinx. xvhich t ^ foUowed * 

found to b~ due to thi- acte ? oIog,caI examination, 
no previous hirton- ^T' Here *8»n there 
history, and it wS onh aftr beU ? absm ' any far 

infection that nl Sa! attack 
occurred, icavin- ; n of acute rheumat 

c ID 113 tain 3 definite cardiac lesion. 
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Discussion 


If it is assumed, as is indeed probable, that the “ cold " 
reported in Case I was a haemolytic streptococcal infec- 
tion, then in each of the cases the rheumatic manifesta- 
tions were preceded by such an infection. Another feature 
of all four cases is the absence of a previous history ' of 
rheumatic, infection and of any family history of this 
disease. On the other hand, there is much variation in 
the period intervening between the onset of the haemo- 
lytic streptococcal invasion and that of the rheumatic 
manifestations. In view of the clinical picture and the 
response of these' cases to sodium salicylate, there can be 
little doubt that the cardiac and arthritic signs were of 
rheumatic origin. 

It. must be borne in mind, however, that this is not 
a random selection of cases. For every case here reported 
there were many more where ' either haemolytic strepto- 
coccal infection was present without associated rheum- 
atism, or acute rheumatism existed without any evidence 
of haemolytic streptococci being involved, although the 
former was the more common finding. In other words, 
haemolytic streptococcal infection without any accom- 
panying or consequent rheumatic manifestations was much 
more frequently found than acute rheumatism without 
some evidence of haemolytic streptococcal involvement. 
This is a factor which is of the greatest importance in 
any attempt to assess the role of the haemolytic strepto- 
coccus in the aetiology of acute rheumatism. It has been 
I»inted out elsewhere" that if any series of cases of 
haemolytic streptococcal infection be examined the 
majority of cases of acute rheumatism in the series will 
be found to be secondary to such infection, whereas in a 
series of cases of acute rheumatism the number of cases 
secondary to haemolytic streptococcal infection will be 


much smaller. 

The cases here reported are deliberately chosen because 
of the’ dominant part played by the haemolytic strepto- 
coccus, and in order to emphasize the important, though 
perhaps not primary, role of this organism in the aetio- 
logy of acute rheumatism, a. role which must always be 
considered in any attempt to investigate the aetiology of 
his disease. That a close association does exist between 
the haemolytic streptococcus and acute rheumatism is 
exemplified even in this short series, where the latter 
condition was found in association with: (1) tonsillitis, 
(2) otitis media, (3) mastoiditis, .(4) puerperal fever, (5) 
pyosalpinx, (6) acute nephritis. (7) acute osteomyelitis, 
(8) erysipelas, (9) impetigo, and (10) scarlet fever, in 
each case haemolytic streptococci being isolated as the 
causal organism. To argue from this, however, that the 
micro-organism is the primary cause of acute rheumatism 
is not valid, in view of the much larger number .of 
cases in which - no evidence of acute rheumatism is 
ever found. 

The value of the cases in this series is further enhanced 
by reason of the fact that in none was there any family 
-or previous history of acute rheumatism , it is not pos- 
sible to argue, therefore, that we are here dealing with 
the invasion of tissues already susceptible to the disease. 
Avain, the period elapsing between the first signs of 
haemolytic streptococcal invasion and the onset of the 
rh°umatic- manifestations is so variable that it argues 
strongly against the haemolytic streptococcus being the 
primary cause of the disease. 

As suggested elsewhere," the present position would 
se «m to be one of two alternatives : either that infection 
with the haemolytic streptococcus facilitates the invasion 
of the tissues by some specific agent, or that the haemo- 
lytic streptococcus may so alter the tissues susceptible to 
rheumatic infection as to prepare the way for invasion by 
this specific infective agent. 


I have to acknowledge my great indebtedness to Lieut.- 
Colonel John Cunningham, superintendent of the Astley 
Ainslie - Institution, not only for permission to study the. cases 
under his charge and for full access to the case notes, but also 
for the sympathetic assistance which I received from him at 
all times. I am similarly indebted to Professor Charles McNeil 
-for permission to publish the notes on Case i. This work was 
part of a larger study of acute rheumatism which was being 
carried out in co-operation .with Dr. H. J. Gibson of the 
department of bacteriology, arid before my entrance to the 
Royal Navy, with the aid of personal and expenses grants 
from the Medical Research Council, and latterly during my 
tenure of the Davidson Research Fellowship in Bacteriology. 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY AND HEREDITY 

BY 

F. GRUNDY, M.D., D.P.H. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, EAST SUFFOLK 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

A little over a year ago I completed an investigation 
into the incidence and circumstances of retarded school 
children and mental defectives, which had for one of its 
objects the investigation of medical and family histories 
of all defectives of school age within a defined area.. An 
attempt was made to estimate the relative importance 
of various factors in the causation of mental deficiency, 
and it is the purpose of this paper to give a brief account 
of this aspect of the original investigation. Other relevant' 
matters are referred to from time to time, as appears 
necessary to the purpose in view. If in places this short 
contribution seems ragged, and poor in supporting 
evidence, indulgence is asked on the ground that it is the 
essence of a thesis some ten times its length, an important 
part of which was the presentation of genealogical charts 
which consideration of space precludes from reproduction 
here. 

Introductory 

The area referred to is the north-east quadrant of 
East Suffolk, with a total population of 45,435, a school 
population of 6,645, and a density of population of 0.3 
persons per acre. The chief industries are agriculture 
and fishing. Communications across country are relatively 
poor, and many villages are still comparatively isolated. 
Social cohesiveness is high throughout the area, and 
remarkably complete family histories were obtained; as 
a rule, without great difficulty. The standards employed 
were those fully described by Dr. Lewis in his report. 1 
A total of 750 children (11.2 per cent, of the entire school 
population) was examined by individual methods, and 
there is every reason to believe that the ascertainment 
of defectives was, for practical purposes, complete. 
Stanford tests and Burt’s graded tests were used respec- 
tively in the estimation of mental and of educational age. 
The investigation of suspected defectives of school age 
followed closely that usually undertaken in the completion 
of Form 306 M. of the Board of Education ; that of 
suspected adults was made with the social concept of 
deficiency in mind. It was neither practicable nor indeed 
desirable to subject adults to systematic testing. 

While it is clearly impracticable to submit any details 
of individual cases, it may be said generally that judge* 
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ments relating to school children .were based on Precise 
observed facts, those relating to parents a 1 * p' . 
observations, and those relating to other members ° 
family on strongly presumptive evidence, corroborat 
’whenever possible. 

Total Ascertainment and Family Histories 
A total of 165 ascertained defectives of school age was 
made up of 135 feeble-minded, twenty-three imbeciles, 
and seven idiots, a proportion almost identical with that 
found by Dr. Lewis in rural areas. 1 The close correspon- 
dence is a matter of importance, because it raises a pre- 
sumption that no great disparity' existed between the 
standards employed in the investigations. _ 

The incidence of mental defect and retardation ran 
hand in hand, and the essential feature of loci °f h J o’‘ 
incidence of both was their degree of social isolation 
There was no ground for believing that this factor operated 
directly, but it was, in all probability, the biggest cause 
of migration from such areas to others of greater social 
amenity, a movement most affecting the better stocks of 
higher initiative. Consequently, the proportion of inferior 
stocks in these areas was increased, and the incidence of 
deficiency rose pari passu . 

A total number of 116 ’family histories was investigated, 
twenty-eight of which were not full enough to permit 
conclusions being drawn with any confidence. No fewer 
than 149 of the ascertained defectives of school age were 
involved in the family histories, leaving only sixteen, all 
of feeble-minded grade, in whose cases a family history* 
was unobtainable. It is convenient here to present 
summary pathological and aetiological classifications based 
on the medical and family histories. 


Number of defective sibs («> in family i 1 

7) 13 


Number of families 


i - 


Total (Msizeof sibship _. 


- 1 


Number of families 


~l 5 i t i 


! ,1 


= 73 percent. 


= — 60 ycr cent. 

66 


Pathological Types 


Imbeciles and Idiots 

Mongolians 9 

Meningitic 1 

Hydrocephalic ... ... 1 

.Epileptic I ( 

Simple primary* IS j 

Total 30 i 


Feeble-minded 
Infantile encephalitis 
Traumatic (birth injury) . 
Simple primary 


2 

. 1 
132 


Total 


... 135 


Imbeciles and Jdiols 
(al Environmental factors 6 
(6) Without apparent cause 17 
(c) Prima facie evidence of 
a hereditary factor "... 7 


Causation 

Feeble-minded 

(а) Environmental factors 4 

(б) Without apparent cause 10 

(c) Neuropathic inheritance 71 

(d) Combination of neuro- 
pathic inheritance and 
environmental factor 15 


23 per cent, attributable to 
inhen tance. 


71 pCT cent, attributable 
exclusively to neuropathic 
inheritance. 


5so further comment need be made on Group (n), and it 
will be sufficient to say of Group (6) that cases under this 
heading could not be referred to a cause, although reason- 
ably complete information was available. It is likely 
that a fuller knowledge would have led to their classifica- 
tion with those due to environmental causes. 

It i> necessary now to indicate the nature of tire evidence 
which was taken into account in the selection 6f cases 
attributed to neuropathic inheritance, cither alone or 
combined with an environmental factor. Yen* briefly, 
inheritance was regarded as a factor in causation in the 
presence of : (al several defective siblings ; {b) defectives 
or other marked neuropaths in antecedent generations, 
especially defectives or borderline parents. Without 
elaborate statistical methods, themselves not beyond 
criticism by statisticians, conclusive proof of hereditary 
influence cannot be offered, but it is noteworthy that 
oUht workers who have used the method of family 
surveys have reached substantially the same conclusions 

W A B,nnc? at the Charts 

, to " ouM F' v <‘ -1 very fair notion cl the standard 
employed, but a personal acquaintance with 
■ ,: "-i h"s in their usual environmental settine ic hv far 
met convincing evidence. It is honed that the 
numerical summaries will civ,- some idea of th» 
•u' fa mil v charts of feeble-minded children 
amentia was attributed to neuropathic inheritance. 


Nuurixir of unsatisfactory (d siblings 
•Total number (6) of siblings 
Number of defective or borderline I d) parents 
Total number (M of parents 

(a) . “ Sibs ” means siblings in family of an ascertained 
defective of school age. (6) Total number docs not include 
those who were not assessed either because they Niere in- 
accessible, or in the case of children too young., (c) " Un- 
satisiactorv ’’ means defectives, borderline cases (I.Q. less 
than SO per cent.), dead during infancy, and stillborn. 
1,1) “ Borderline ” means illiterate dullards who were almost 
certainly defective in an educational sense during childhood. 

Feebte-mindedness was judged to be due to the -com- 
bined influence of hereditary and environmental factors 
where, in the presence of a’ neuropathic family history-, 
only one of many siblings was actually defective, whereas 
several others were of poor mental quality, although not 
actually defective. It seemed that a factor, sometimes 
suggested by the history; additional to the neuropathic 
inheritance had operated to produce an actual defective 
among a group of poor quality siblings. 

Lower-grade Deficiency and Heredity 
It will have been remarked that in S6 per cent, of the 
feeble-minded there is evidence of hereditary influence 
a2one or in combination, in contrast with a prima facie 23 
per cent, of lower-grade aments. Dr- Lewis, who reached 
a similar conclusion after a more extensive investigation, 
says; " Lower-grade deficiency is not a family problem to 
the extent that some previous ‘ writers have led us to 
expect.”’ If all grades of defectives are considered 
together 75 per cent, appear to be associated with a 
neuropathic inheritance. As the incomplete histories, 
which all refer to feeble-minded persons, are not taken 
into account in this estimate, it follows that the proportion 
of cases in which hereditary influence plays a part is 
somewhat underestimated, lor an undue proportion of 
lower-grade defectives is admitted. 

Dr. A. F. Tredgold, referring to defectives of all ages, 
types, and grades, estimates that in approxima telv SO per 
cent, the condition Is due to inheritance. 1 He points out 
that inquiries which are confined to children will show 
a relatively greater number due to environment, because 
lower-grade cases, in which • the expectation of life' is 
considerably less than in higher-grade cases, are due, for 
the most part, to environmental causes. Bearing in mind 
the omission of many incomplete familv trees of higher- 
grade defectives, the restriction of the' initial ascertain- 
ment to children, and the relatively small number of cases 
the present Primate appears to' be in close agreement 
with that of Dr. Tredgold. 

It is important to realize that the majoritv of feeble- 
minded chilnren are merely profound dullards dis- 
tinguished from those usually classed as "dull and 
backward by a purely arbitrary borderline. Such 
deficiency has no pathology in the o.-dinarv sense of the 
word, and the subjects thereof are represented bv the 
extreme left of a frequency distribution curve of hotel Si- 
gence quotients They are quite properlv regarded as 
the analogues of short individuals c; say. five feet in a 

5 ** 6 inch®, in w-Scii 


kvVtUivs rf 
" ht.' 


t” nb f at *» *K*Shts of 6 fm. It is amor- 

to rfucational standards are well behaved durin- th' v«ra 

cl tt! Kt n 3 ib diStiRC a tiVe 

" tirln apathy and undue docilitv. 
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Furthermore, roughly half the children certifiable as 
defectives for the purpose of the Education Acts will not 
be defective in a social sense in adult life in a rural area. 5 
That is to say, there exists a wide disparity between the 
standards used in the educational and social classifications 
of feeble-mindedness, and it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the use of the single term " feeble-minded ” 
in two distinct senses, both of which are legal and not 
scientific, is highly confusing in an inquiry of this sort. 
An attempt was made to overcome the difficulties implicit 
in this duality of meaning, but finally a conviction was 
established that nothing short of a carefully planned 
genealogical survey, extending over at least two genera- 
tions, would meet the case. Be that as it may, a study of 
families containing defectives enabled certain principles, 
which are summarized below, to be advanced tentatively, 
yet with the knowledge that they are consistent with, 
and lend support to, many widely known authoritative 
opinions. 

Summary of Conclusions 

1. Roughly 75 per cent, of defectives of all grades come 
of stocks which exhibit distinct mental abnormalities, of 
which deficiency and gross dullness are the commonest. 


2. Of the remaining 25 per cent., a* few. are attributable 
to environmental causes, but most are without apparent 
cause. 

3. Feeble-mindedness and dullness are familial to a 
much greater extent thart lower-grade deficiency. 

4. The mating of two mentally defective individuals 
yields offspring who are all defective. 

5. The mating of two individuals of ** poor type " 
yields offspring of " poor type,” who are often defectives 
in an educational and sometimes in a social sense. 

6. ” Dull parents, dull children,” is a usual association. 

7. When a neuropathic stock exists the chance presence 
of an adverse environment, using the term in its broadest 
sense, may produce actual deficiency in cases which might 
not have been defective without the intervention of such 
a factor. 
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Clinical Memoranda 

“ PERFORATIVE APPENDICITIS COMPLICATING 
ACUTE NEPHRITIS IN AN INFANT 
Acute appendicitis under 1 year is very rare, and under 
6 months excessively so. Of 500 cases admitted to the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, there were but three in infants 
in the first year of life (Fraser 1 : he does not give the 
exact ages in months). Pre-natal appendicitis is recorded 
by Jackson 3 ; Kummell, quoted by Lipshutz. 3 records 
appendicitis in a baby who died twenty-four hours after 
birth. Abt 4 has made what is probably the most exhaus- 
tive survey of the literature, and has collected records 
of seventy cases in children under 2 years, twenty 
being in infants under 3 months. Reports by other 
observers covering a large series of cases show a similar 
striking paucity of references to appendicitis in infants 
less than a year old. Fraser 3 gives an anatomical and 
bacteriological explanation for this. (1) There is a very 
small amount of lymphoid tissue in the appendix at birth, 
and it gradually increases ; the presence of this tissue 
seems to render the locality in which it resides more prone 
to infection. (2) The B. coli communis, which is the 
infecting organism in the majority of cases, shows great 
variation in virulence ; just after birth it is very slight y 
toxic but this feature becomes more marked as the child 
grows older, probably caused by change in diet and in 
some cases by attacks of gastro-ententis. mJd or other- 
wise. The following case is therefore of interest. 

A female, aged 5 months, was admitted to hospital on 
December 5th, 1933, suffering from general oedema. \%c 
could ascertain nothing beyond a history of a rash six weeks 
previously ; there had been measles in the family, and this 
probablv accounted for the rash. (Appendicitis has-been 
quoted as a complication of measles by some observers, and 
Thenebe Hirshberg, and Cenci' have reported six cases but 
in none of them wfs the patient under 5 years ; .t is doubtful 
0 t course if there is any real connexion in this case.) The 
urine scanty and loaded with albumin, and a diagnosis 
o^enti/itis was made. On December 7th no unne was passed, 
and on the following day 1/5 c.cm. salyrgan was given. 

became copious. On . on Decemb er 13th and 

ssv;' »* ' ,r ““ 

on the Nth. The child died on December 15th. 


The temperature was 99° F. on admission, 1C0° on the sixth 
day, and rose to 104° on the seventh ; it continued between 
102° and 103° until death, when it rose to 105°. The stools 
were green and slimy on admission, but became normal after 
three days until the last two days, .when, only mucus was 
passed. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a specimen of 
urine no record was made of the amount passed. The usual 
methods of producing diuresis — hot packs, etc. — had no 
apparent effect. The abdomen was examined on a few occa- 
sions, but beyond being oedematous — and this was improving 
— there was nothing else to be noted ; the child slept fairly 
well, and took its feeds. 

At necropsy the kidneys showed the features of a nephritis ; 
they were not enlarged, but were congested, cortex thinned, 
and there were spots of haemorrhage scattered through the 
medulla. Beyond some slight congestion of the lungs the 
other organs were normal. On looking into the pelvis pus 
was discovered, and on further investigation the appendix 
was found to be perforated at the base ; the pus which had 
gravitated anterior to the rectum was odourless, and there 
were no obvious signs of peritonitis. The brain was not 
examined, as the parents did not wish the child's head or face 
to be disfigured. 

There is no record, so far as I am aware (but this is 
subject to correction), of appendicitis complicating acute 
nephritis in an infant. In this case it was an absolutely - 
silent appendix : Lipshutz remarks that infants with 
appendicitis always vomit, but this feature was absent \ 
the infantile peritoneum is said to be very susceptible 
to infection, and a general peritonitis rapidly develops, 
but th 5 s did not occur. Which condition killed the infant 
— the nephritis or the appendix? And am I correct in 
assuming that the rise of temperature marked the entrance 
of the appendix to the picture? The case is interesting, 
and I should like the comments of those more experienced 
than myself. 

I am indebted to Mr. E. S. Gawne, F.R C.S.Ed., medical 
superintendent, for permission to publish this case. 
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Reviews 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 

Having already brought out a work on general pathology. 
Professor Dietrich now follows it with a volume cn 
pathological anatomy. 1 It has been customary in’ works 
on pathological anatomy" to start with a section on general 
principles as a necessary introduction to the proper under- 
standing of the special section, to which it was more or 
less subordinate. In recent years the interest ■ in the 
general section has greatly increased, until, as in Professor 
Dietrich’s work, it has come to occupy an independent’ 
position, the interest in pathological anatomy in the 
narrower sense having declined. The tendency now 
Is to regard the special part merely as giving typical 
examples in illustration of general principles, avoiding 
ilm overcrowding of descriptions with anatomical details 
amid which a sense of relationship to general principles 
is apt to be lost. 

Professor Dietrich has followed out this idea in his book, 
the chief difficulty encountered consisting in the choice 
ol subjects to be included. Certain subjects will be looked 
for in vain, and some descriptions may be thought unduly 
concise ; in these matters it is left to the student to fill 
in details from other sources. While thus limiting the 
range of pathological anatomy in this particular instance, 

rofessor Dietrich has no doubt of the great importance 
of the subject for the general practitioner. It provides 
a solid basis of fact, entirely free from theory and from 
the danger inherent in a purely functional point of view 
winch, unsupported by pathological anatomy, easily leads 
to speculation. 

In other respects the book follows the usual lines. In 
addition to the description of pathological changes the 
author has been careful to give lull consideration to' the 
. interrelationship of lesions, regarded as the cause or 
consequence of other lesions, as originating reactive 
changes in other parts of the body, and as merely inde- 
pendent associated changes. It will be found a' useful 
000 k both to student and to practitioner. 


CAUSES OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY > 

The results of an interesting piece of research are recorded 

hv lv'n S "o 0 ",V" lQ the Cau * es o,f Mental Deficiency. 1 
i.:. r . ' ' °’ '' ii-denskov, translated from the Danish 

?• , ns Andersen. Dr. Wildcnskov is the medical 
pen un ent ol the Keller Institution lor Mental Delec- 

iTiSkc mTl “T ari r In — ol his work 
.- ’ . . 1 others, has been convinced that thorough 

inquiry into the family history of a mental defective 
constitutes an absolute prerequisite for an estim ' *" 
hf the cause ol the defect P Pusher lie! agai^ ,“em 
us become convinced that there is a marked difference 
, <ht ' ‘apparently hereditary associations of the milder 
degrees and the more severe forms. He savs " Oth« 
investigators have also recognized that there is an essential 
difference between the two groups, but I have not 

- • rnffin nee the results obtained by the various 
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investigators, since the -selection of material by itself 
would thus bring about some difference in the results.' 1 
The author therefore took two groups of mentally defec- 
tive persons, entirely from His own institution : ’ consecu- 
tive entries respectively of children admitted to the school 
departments, and therefore presumably of the milder type 
(dullards and feeble-minded), and of children admitted to 
the asylums department and therefore presumably of the 
more severe type (imbeciles and idiots).- A full and 
skilful investigation was made by the author himself into 
the families of 'these groups', and though by this method 
both expert knowledge and uniform standard were ensured, 
the number of cases that could he made the subject of 
inquiry’ was necessarily much restricted. Only- fifty in 
each group were finally included in the research. 

The results are analysed very carefully in many 
directions, and an account of the actual cases, together 
with the results of this analysis, is given in Dr. 
Wildenskov’s report. The findings show that there is 
a great difference in the results obtained with the two 
classes of mental defectives, mitd and severe. There is a 
lower social and moral standard in the families of the 
slightly mentally defective. The hereditary taint is demon- 
strated considerably more often in the miid cases than in 
the severe (9S against 74 per cent.), and oligophrenia in 
the nearest relatives is shown to be far more frequent in 
the milder group (90 to 60 per cent.). The author is, 
of course, “ fully aware that the question of causation is 
not settled by the findings in this work,” but the practical 
conclusion is arrived at that ” future works on mental 
deficiency ought to be based on material that is uniform 
as to the degree of mental deficiency.” There is a useful 
bibliography and an interesting review of recent literatura 
relevant to the investigation. 


STUDIES IN METABOLISM 

The discussion of Nitrogenous Metabolism 3 by Professor 
E. F. Terroine is the eighteenth in the series ol mono- 
graphs on biological problems which is being published' bv 
Les Presses Universitaires de France. The author a 
distinguished authority on comparative metabolism deals 
with the absorption, utilization, and excretion of nitrogen 
while a large section of the volume is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the minimum nitrogenous requirement' 
mewed from both the quantitative and the qualitative 
aspects. The scope of the volume is very large for it 
me udes not only the greater part of ordinary quantitative 
metabolism, but also discusses the minimum needs of the 
body for special ammo-acds. a problem closely linked with 
vitamin studies. The author has covered this wide mime 
of topics in a volume ol 56i> pa^es and hie )vw 
contains about 900 references. ^ThesieVwures i™ ! f P '’ 
condensed account of the subject and & tad ?’ Cry 

the letterpress is occupied ™ ch oI 

the results of metabolic experiments ct . SUm ! nar “ c 
volume is more suitable for reference tk™ for 9 ^! V ^ 
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classes or races have increased their protein intake when- 
ever this has been made possible by improved economic 
conditions. The author thinks this a disconcerting fact, 
and remarks that " this is not the only example of the 
irrational character which human diet assumes more and 
more, even though the rules which ought to govern it 
are steadily becoming clearer." One fairly obvious reason 
for such discrepancies is that the physiologist recommends 
a diet on the basis of its fuel value, whereas the ordinary 
individual chooses so far as possible a diet that will 
gratify his appetite and taste. 

The volume contains an excellent review of various 
special problems of protein metabolism, such as its relation 
to hair growth, milk secretion, egg-laying, etc. The 
section on requirements in regard to .individual amino- 
acids touches various problems of pathology. In parti- 
cular there is an interesting account of work on the 
influence of amino-acid feeding on haemoglobin formation 
in anaemia. 


EFFECTS OF MOTION PICTURES 


The Payne Fund of New York City, through its com- 
mittee on educational research, has been engaged during 
the greater part of the last five years in the gathering of 
facts and experience with regard to the effect of motion 
pictures on youth. The results of these investigations 
are now in course of publication. A note on a volume 
dealing with the effects on children's sleep was given 
in these columns on February' 24th last (p. 335), and 
additional volumes are- now forthcoming: How to Appre- 
ciate Hotion Pictures ,* by Edgar Dale ; Motion Pictures 
and Youth* by' W. W. Charters ; and The Emotional 
Responses of Children to the Motion Picture by Wendell 
S. Dysinger and Christian A. Ruckmick of the Univer- 
sity' of Iowa. - 

The first of these three volumes is by way of being an 
introduction to the series. It has no medical bearings, 
but is, in fact, a very interesting and informative help to 
the inexpert, and fulfils admirably the purpose indicated 
by its title. The other volumes exhibit the usual virtues 
and vices shown as the results of the modern American 
method of conducting an inquiry- through a large com- 
mittee with a considerable fund at its disposal and pub- 
lishing results with voluminous detail and comment. The 
inquiry is usually- — -as in this instance — most laborious 
and painstaking, but the subject is not always fully ripe 
for research, the methods are not alway-s wisely chosen, 
the conduct of the inquiry and the estimation of its 
findings are not always free from apparent bias, and 
statistical statements are not uncommonly based on too 
small a sample. Hence the results of such an inquiry 
as set out with laborious particularity in a series of 
reports are frequently of no real scientific value and are 
quite disproportionate to the trouble that has been taken 
bv the large number of people concerned. Yet, if final 
scientific proof by- facts and figures may- still be wanting, 
certain broad impressions produced by- such American 
inquiries as those now under consideration may- not be 
without their value. 

With regard to the effect of motion pictures on the 
minds of children and young persons, both in relation to 
intelligence and in relation to emotion, certain definite 
broad” impressions seem to have been produced on all 
those who took part in these inquiries. They- are set 


4 Ifni? to Appreciate Motion Pictures. By Edgar Itale. New 
York" The Macmillan Company. 1933. (Pp. 243 fe 6d net) 

-Pictures and Youth : A Summary. By \V. \V. Charters. 
NV,v York The Macmillan Company. 1933. (Pp. 102. 6s. net.) 

h 'Thc Emotional Responses of Children to the Mol, on Picture 
r- , r,. Wendell S. Dvsingcr and Christian A. Ruckmick. 

^Iv York : The Macm\llan Company. 1933. (Pp. 2S5. 5s. net) 


out in the main chapter of each of the two volumes. In 
the first place, even very young children remember clearly 
what they see for many weeks after the event, and all 
children tend to accept as authentic what they are 
shown. Thus the motion picture is a potent influence in 
moulding the experience of children ; it may be made a 
powerful medium of education, but the content of current 
pictures is not found to have a good influence. Further, 
the investigators - report that, as- gauged by their school 
teachers, the children who attend “ movies ” very fre- 
quently average lower deportment records, do on the 
average poorer work, are rated lower in reputation, are 
less co-operative and less controlled, and are slightly 
more deceptive in school situations, slightly less skilful 
in judging what is the most helpful and sensible tiling 
to do, and slightly less emotionally stable. But' many 
important questions at once arise before these statements 
can be accepted. The authors themselves put one of 
them: " Does extreme movie attendance lead to conduct 
which harms reputation, or do children of low reputation 
go frequently to the movies?” 

Those who wish to follow more fully the methods and 
facts from which such impressions as these resulted 
cannot do better than study the books now under review. 
It may safely be predicted that, though in most such 
readers a good deal of disquietude will be aroused, there 
will at least be some who will not be fully convinced 
that definite conclusions are yet justified. 


OPERATING ROOM PROCEDURE 

The volume on Operating Room Procedure by Dr. Henry 
C. Falk, first published in 1925 and now appearing in a 
second edition, 7 aims at giving those who assist in an 
operating theatre all the technical information they 
require. Every surgeon realizes that with the great 
advances of modem surgical technique he has becomfe 
more and more dependent upon the technical knowledge 
and skill of his assistants, but probably very few realize 
the immense amount of preparation that underlies a 
simple operation. It is just these details which are 
supplied in this volume. 

Every hospital has, in the nature of things, developed 
its own traditions for the preparation of operating 
materials ; but here will be found, described in most 
precise detail, all the best-known methods, and we 
imagine that there are very few theatre sisters, however 
experienced, who will not glean from it some useful sug- 
gestions. The preparation of gauze supplies, of suture 
material, of gloves, and rubber appliances are all described 
in elaborate detail, whilst a valuable chapter is devoted 
to the systematic keeping of supplies. The preparation 
of the patient and his adjustment on an operating table^ 
are discussed by the author with great thoroughness and 
illustrated by very precise sketches, which seem to us 
of real value. 

The second half of the book is devoted to details of 
operation which a nurse or an assistant ought to know 
in order to take an intelligent interest in what is being 
done. The whole of this section is illustrated by rough 
thumbnail sketches, which leave one in no doubt as to 
the meaning they are intended to convey. Dr. Falk’s 
book should be of great value to theatre sisters and nurses’ 
and, in fact, to all those who have to assist at any opera- 
tion. Indeed, there are few surgeons who would not pick 
up valuable hints from its perusal. 


T Operating Room Procedure : For Nurses and Internes. Bv 
Henry C. Falk, M.D., F.A C.S. With a foreword by Eugene H. 
Pool, M.D. Second edition New York and London; G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1934. (Pp. 413 ; 31S figures. 12s. 6d. net.) 
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Notes on Books 

The third edition of Professor McDow all's book °“ bt 
The Science of Signs and Symptoms’ has appeared two d( 
years after the first edition, amplified m size and in scope. S1 
It is written as a textbook for general practitioners ot a , 
medicine, and its object is to correlate the lates 1 

of physiological science, using tbat term in its tow? 
sense, with the bedside findings of clinical science, the . 
first quarter of the volume deals with the nervous system 
in its various normal and abnormal aspects, with chapters * 
on such subjects as sensation, headache, convulsions, ' 
speech, and so forth. Next, the circulatory and respira- 
ton/ systems are considered, and after them foods, feed- 
ing, digestion, and the digestive system. . In the final o 
chapters subjects such as growth, oedema, the skin, acid- a 
base equilibrium, and others are discussed, a final chapter 1 
on “-The Psychological Production of Symptoms ' being I a 
contributed by Dr. Hardcastle. The book may be warmly I - 
recommended to the attention of medical practitioners J 5 
who are anxious to' bridge the gap that is so often found ' 
to separate the principles of physiology from the daily J 
practice of clinical medicine. It is clearly written, com- ] 
prehensive, and not over-dogmatic. c 

The short textbook an Tuberculosis of the Lungs’ by 1 
Gissel and Schmidt gives a short history of the disease * 
and a full account of the tubercle bacillus and of the ways l 
in which it may attack the lungs. The symptoms, 
diagnosis, and treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis are ' 
described, with especial emphasis on the various methods 1 
of surgical treatment that are nowadays of increasing 
importance. The book is well written, and illustrated 
with many excellent skiagrams ; it is up to date, and 
may be recommended to medical men and surgeons who 
wish to refresh their memories by reading a recent variation 
on an old theme. | 

The series of Medecine et Chirnrgie Pratiques includes 
a monograph on Bronchiectasis by Dr. Michel L£on- ! 
Kindberg. 1 ’ The disease is described from every' aspect, 
but a very large part of the book is devoted to -a some- 
what speculative but highly interesting discussion on the 
aetiology and pathogenesis. The author shows how much 
knowledge of the disease has teen increased by a study 
of the bronchial tree with the aid of lipiodol and x rays. 

A number of excellent reproductions of films illustrate 
points in pathology and diagnosis. An interesting point 
is the true significance of the square or triangular shadows 
interpreted as showing posterior mediastinal pleurisy. 
By the aid of lipiodol it has been demonstrated that there 
is usually bronchiectasis, which is in accord with the j 
clinical symptoms and signs. The author ends with a 
sketch of the treatment, and concludes from a large 
experience, that the indications for artificial pneumo- 
thorax, resection of the phrenic nerve, and thoracoplasty | 
are very restricted. Lobectomy presents almost" insuper- 
able obstacles at the present time, though it has given I 
some remarkable successes. He believes that most 
benefit is to be obtained by relying on palliative treat- 
ment, including bronchoscopy, which sometimes cures the 
patient permanently. * ' 

We welcome the second edition of Dr. Cranston- Low-’s 
Common Diseases of the Skir.. 1 ' It maintains all the 
excellent qualities which were to be found in the original 
"ork, and has been considerably improved ar.d brought 
up to date. The number of illustrations has been more 
than doubled, nnd their quality— always a matter of vital 
importance in any dermatological book — is vtrv high. Dr. 
Cranston Low is thoroughly" modern in his outlook', and 


all the more recent methods of treatment are included, 
with the exception, perhaps, of protein 'S bcck - ''“5“ 
there appears to be no mention, although goo ~ . 

had been obtained from it in many forms oi chronic 
dermatoses. This is a very sound introduction to the 
subject, and may be again recommended both to studeno 
and to medical practitioners. 

In his statistical account of the reduction _o£ infante 
mortalitv in Norway 1 - between the years IS67 and l-~». 
Dr. C. Schiotz discusses the figures furnished by the 
Norwegian Central Statistical Bureau from every point of 
view, "and compares them with many similar records 
drawn from other countries. The death rate during the 
first year per 10,000 bom alive has fallen from 1,269 to 
56S in the case of boys) and with girls from 1,063 to -Mo 
durum this period 1 the death rate is always higher (by 
19 to°2S per cent.) for boys than it is for girls. January 
and February are the most fatal months for infants ; 
September is the least fatal. Many interesting points 
are discussed in this book, which may be recommended to 
the attention of medical statisticians. 

The little book on Gangrenous Suppuration of the 
Lungs,” by Bernard and Pellissier, gives_ an excellent 
general account of the classification, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of the condition. The authors have obtained good 
results in a number of cases from “ autopyotberapy — 
that is to sav, by treatment with a heated or iodized 
vaccine made' from the pus of the abscess formed in a 
guinea-pig by the intramuscular injection of 1 So 2 c.cm. 
of the patient's sputum ; this pus is diluted before injection 
with thirty volumes of distilled water, the initial dose 
being 0.25 c. cm., the final 1 to 2 c.cm. The volume may- 
be recommended to all medical men who have to treat 
cases of pulmonary gangrene. 

- The work on The Single TTonirm'* by Dr. R. L. 
Dickinson and Miss Lura Beam forms a continuation of 
their previous study entitled ri Thousand Marriages , and 
should be read in association with Dr. Dickinson's recently- 
published Atlas of Human Anatomy, to w-hich frequent 
reference is made throughout the text. The book is based 
on the study of 1,07S records of cases described at length, 
which have been under Dr. Dickinson's observation during 
the last fifty years. Numerous statistical tables are 
appended relating to the period of observation of the 
patients, comparative distribution of nervous disorders 
among" married and single patients, occurrence of pelvic 
disorders, menstrual history, occupation of the patients, 
incidence of operations and nervous or mental disabilities, 
seasonal indications of sexuality, and signs of sexualitv in 
various groups of patients. 


" Les Suppurations txncrer.tuses d:i rcumn. Par L/Va Be— -a! 
et Pellissier. Paris: J. 15. BaiiUere et Fils. 1933. (Pr> 
fi— ares. 10 Jr.) ‘ 1 

“ The Sir.;U l'.'o:-.ae, A Medical Studr ir. C-r cdu-a‘-'-- T!~ 

RvV-r, UwDrfcva act Lera Beam, tori'; Ito&re ' TL-Ali 
ar.J Cox. and WiTtons a.-.* Aerate Ltd. 1931. <Pp?Sr 
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New Preparations 


Bee Venom Ointment 
In response to a reawakened in'*n-=- t 
bee venom far the treatment c: rr.euma'tton'. 


a*. I $< 
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FOOD STANDARDS OF THE WORKING 
CLASS 


A COMMITTEE AGAINST -MALNUTRITION 


Several members of the medical profession in London 
and research workers in allied fields have lately estab- 
lished a committee to be called the “ Committee Against 
Malnutrition.” Those who have started the movement 
believe that there exists in this country widespread under- 
nourishment among the families of unemployed and low- 
paid workers, that this must inevitably lead to a steady 
deierioration in the physical standards and health of the 
people, and that the last thing upon which a community 
must economize is the nutrition of its working class. The 
aim of the committee (which works from 19c, Eagle 
Street, Holborn, W.C.) is to give people throughout the 
country the opportunity of centralizing their -information 
and co-ordinating all efforts to the end of securing 
adequate nourishment for every man, woman, and child. 
It. publishes a bi-monthly bulletin and other literature, 
arranges lectures to organizations likely to be interested, 
and furnishes support to any direct campaigns for increase 
of food standards. 

The first public meeting in connexion with the com- 
mittee was held in Red Lion Square on June 13th, and 
was so largely attended that an overflow meeting had to 
be arranged at the last moment, to which all the speakers 
went to repeat their addresses. The chair was taken by' 
Sir Frederick Goivland Hopkins, President of the Royal 
Society, who declared that the outstanding social duty 
of the" moment was to see that all sections of the people 
were properly nourished. This was even more important 
than to see that they were properly housed. Any housing 
pnlirv should go hand-in-hand with a sound food policy. 
The "paradox and scandal of to-dav was the coexistence 
of abundance and want. Science and enterprise had 
reoroduced on a large scale the miracle of the loaves and 
-fishes, but these were not being -fed to the multitude 
Science, moreover, had shown the necessity of the fishes 
as well' as the loaves. Even in a physical sense no one 
could live on bread alone, though margarine and subsi- 
dized beet sugar’ were added. The initial step? taken in 
this movement had been both wise and useful. As far 
as possible -it should avoid all issues which were merely 
political. A number of highly influential men in Govern- 
ment circles were at the moment very much awake'to the 
necessity of action if the further regression of this nation 
into a C3 nation was to be arrested ; therefore, in respect to 
political action, he thought they should he a little patient. 
What had to’ be done was to remove certain inhibitions— 
apathy in a -few, disbelief also in a few, and ignorance in 


a great many. 

D - Stella Churchill spoke of malnutrition as affecting 
women and children. She said that some years ago she 
bad attempted an elementary piece of research in 
Bermondsey, and found the most heart-breaking deteriora- 
tion in voting children between the ages of 1 and 5. The 
rickety "girl of 5 was going to be the maternal mortality 
cas- of 25. With regard to women, she said that the 
mother in the working-class home was the last person to 
be fed She knew of hundreds of homes where the woman 
was not getting enough food. She made the suggestion 
that floating kitchens should be organized for unemployed 
fa mili es, who, on the production of vouchers, would be 
entitled 'to have, ready-cooked meals. 

j5 r ji \ Lyster; lecturer in public health at St. 
Bartholomew’s raid that the standard of existence of the 
unemployed depended upon the interpretetion of various 
srroco? of men with no common factor. The Government 
In its part declared that it was the local authontv which 
had the statutory obligation to provide food for the 
necesritous : vet there were large public assistance autho- 
rities which interpreted their duty very narrowly, and as 
thy relieving officers told the unfortunate people that it 
^ of' no Sse applying, no applications came_ along-a 
effective wav of preventing anything being done 
vf2r zso ~ public apprehension began to be aroused 
vrite mrard to tee" mi triticn of large classes of the popula- 


tion. Various insurance bodies reported increases in the 
sickness rate, and the tuberculosis returns went up. But 
just when this public apprehension was making itself 
evident it was allayed by extracts from an official report 
published under the auspices of the Ministry of Health, 
which stated that there was no available medical evidence 
of malnutrition due to unemployment. If the Ministry of 
Health did not know of it. Dr. Lyster declared, the 
Ministry was the only place in England to remain in 
ignorance. The fact was that medical officers of health, 
in their ordinary reports to the Ministry, could only 
introduce the subject of malnutrition by, in a sense, going 
out of their way ; it was not in the medical officer’s 
general line cf work. But that the facts warranted public 
apprehension there could be, no doubt. He urged that 
even* child should be given half a pint of milk every day 
in the year, and the cost of so doing — about seven and 
a half millions per annum — would be the best investment 
the nation could possibly make. 

Professor J. B. S. Haldane said that the scientific know- 
ledge of nutrition had got past the stage of theory to a 
stage where a fair number of facts were quite definitely 
known. The time had gone by when one could legiti- 
mately talk about theories of nutrition. There was now- 
very substantial agreement about the facts, and therefore 
a laboratory worker like himself was not entirely out of 
place on the platform. As a result of the work on 
nutrition of the last thirty' years it was possible to lay down 
a perfectly definite standard, quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, for nutrition. After mentioning the various con- 
stituents of a proper food supply. Professor Haldane went 
on to say that when research made a standard possible it 
was time for public action. There was no question that 
the food was in existence, and the minimum standard 
of nutrition should be enforced, just as a minimum 
standard of water purity was enforced, as part of the 
public health service of the country'. He added that there 
was taking place at the present time a mothers’ strike, 
something quite as important as the general strike cf 
1926, but continuing, and the refusal to bear children 
would go on until it was recognized that the production of 
children . was a national sendee, to be subsidized or to 
receive help from the State in some form. Not only :n 
the interests of health, but in order to prevent a cata- 
strophic decline in ^pnlation, he gave his most cordial 
support to the movement of the committee. 

When the meeting was thrown open to general discus- 
sion, Dr. Elvix H. T. Nash said that he drew attention 
twelve years ago to the question of subnormal nutrition, 
and his voice was that of one cry'ing in the wilderness 
until Dr. M'Gonigle of Stockton-on-Tees produced hi* 
classic report. While in' no sense antagonistic to ib e 
present movement, he rather deplored some of the 
exuberant phrases which had been used. There was no 
standard of nutrition known at the present time. H** 
thought it was desirable not to overstate the case, and if 
statements went out from the committee which could 
be challenged successfully there would be grit in _ th* 
wheels of the movement. As one who had been in inti- 
mate contact with the poor, and had observed closely the 
conditions in which the}’ lived, he felt that the fact could 
not be denied that in very’’ many poor homes the money 
available for food was not expended in the best way. 
The dietetic ruts in which a large proportion of the popula- 
tion moved were simply appalling. He had been trying 
as far as he could to bring this matter of nutrition down 
to practical politics, and he had shown that it was possible 
to obtain 3S0 calories for one penny’ and fifteen grams of 
protein for one penny*. Much could be done by proper 
instruction of the working class in food purchase and 
preparation. 

Dr. Nash's remarks were warmly criticized by' various 
members of the audience, one of whom said that this was 
a policy’ of not trying to ged rid of malnutrition, but cf 
making the best of it, and he added that if the poor were 
given the money they would feed themselves a great deal 
better than the rich. Several women school teachers told 
pathetic stories of the undernourishment of tljeir pupib* 
and pleaded for a more abundant and better organized 
provision of school meals. 
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Mr Le Gnas Clark, the bureau secretary of the com- 
mittee. stated that it was the desire of the comimttcc to 
get out not cnlv scientific bulletins on the question of 
lood. hut also bulletins on the powers of local autho- 
rities in these respects, and he suggested that local groups 
be organized to study the question in their own district 
and to bring to the attention of the local authorities the 
need for free school feeding for families of unemployed 
workers, the provision- of free milk at clinics, meals at 
nursery schools, and scales of relief adequate to supply 
full nourishment. 


PRAISE AND D ISPRAISE OF DOCTORS 

DR. HUTCHISON'S MACAUSTER LECTURE 
The eighth annual lecture in memory of Sir John 
Mu enlist cr, for many years secretary and librarian of the 
Koval Society of Medicine, was delivered at the National 
Temperance Hospital, on June 21st. by Dr. Robert 
Hutchison, the incoming president of the society. His 
subject was “ Praise and Dispraise of Doctors," and 
included a very Large number of quotations from non- 
medical writers, ancient and modern, on the subject of 
the medical profession. We understand that the quota- 
tions were chosen from a considerable number collected 
by Dr. Gladys Wauchope and the lecturer, which are 
being published in the London Hospital Gazelle as 
medical anthology. 

Dr. Hutchison began by glancing at papular proverbs, 
a collection of which, bearing on the medical profession 
was published many years ago in the British Medical 
Journal.' The following were examples : " He who' has 
killed a thousand persons is half a doctor " (Tamil pro- 
verb) ; " When you call the physician, call the judge to 
make your will ” (German) ; “ The doctor is often more 
to be feared than the disease ” (French) ; '* If the doctor 
cures, the eye secs it ; if he kills, the earth hides it." 
(Scottish and Portuguese). Dr. Hutchison also quoted 
one French and Italian saying. " A surgeon should be 
young ; a physician old,” which he thought might be 
considered, when fvsing the retiring age for medical ami 
surgical members of a hospital staff! One proverb ran: 
" A young physician makes a lumpy churchyard.” The 
most sweeping condemnation was a saying in the Talmud 
" The best of doctors is ripe for hell." Dr. Hutchison 
said that he had some hope that this referred to doctors 
of law, but be was assured, on Jewish authority, that 
it referred to doctors of medicine. 


Classical Writers or Antiquity 

In the Scriptures there were few references to medicine, 
though everyone knew the well-known panegyric of Jesus 
the son of Sirach. in Ecclesiasticus ; also the poignant 
verse in St. Mark s Gospel about the woman with an 
issue of blood who “ had suffered many things of many 
physicians, and had spent all that she had. and was 
nothing better, but rather worse "—an oblique condem- 
nation of the profession which might well be pondered, 
Dr. Hutchison thought, by the gynaecologists'. 

Turning to the classical writers, there was a handsome 
compliment in Homer: 

" A wise physician skilled our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public’s weal." 

Aesop's fables, however, were disparaging, and Hera- 
clitus went so far as to say that, " doctors excepted, there 
was no one more stupid than the grammarians.” .Menander 
made a shrewd hit when he said that “ a prattling 
physician is another disease to the sick man.” Mimner- 
raos m the seventh century b.c., had an interesting com- 

Thet I S: V." There are d0Ct0rs who *> Show 

them worth and to be sure of an excuse ma ke the bad 

1 British Medical Journal,, 191 J, ft, 14S2. 


seem worse, and of the worse make a disaster. Plato 
made the curious remark that doctors ” had better no 
be in robust health, and should have had all manner of 

diseases in their own persons.” 

Homan writers were more bitter in their comments than 
the Greeks, probably because in the early Empire most of 
the physicians in Rome were Greeks, whom the Romans 
despised. The elder Pliny, in his S'atural History, hrul 
some very derogatory remarks to make, among them the 
following': ” The art of physic hath this peculiar gift an l 
privilege alone, that whosoever professeth himself a 
physician is straight ways believed, say what he .will, ana 
vet to speak the' truth, there are no lies dearer sold or 
more dangerous than those which proceed out of a 
physician's mouth.” Pliny was severe on the extreme 
avarice of doctors, and referred to the " merchandise, 
spoil, and havoc ” that they make when they see their 
patients in danger of death. Jnvenal exercised his wit 
at the expense of the profession ; Quintilian had no faith 
in doctors and regarded medicine as only serving to keep 
us' hopeful ; while Plotinus, in the second century- a.d., 
denounced medicine as ” the chief of errors. 

The Middle Aces 

Coming to mediaeval writers. Dr. Hutchison mentioned 
the portrait bv Chaucer of the doctor in the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales. The chief features of the doctor 
were apparently his belief in astrology, his knowledge of 
classical and Arabian authors, his spare but nourishing 
and digestible diet, his indifference to the Bible, his fine 
dress, and his love of money. From John of Salisbury, 
who lived two centuries earlier than Chaucer, the lecturer 
quoted at length : " When I hear them [theoretical 

physicians] talk I fancy that they can raise the dead, 
and are in no way inferior to either Aesculapius cr 
Mercury-. And yet with all my admiration I am much 
troubled at one matter, and that is that they arc so 
singularly at variance in their discussions and in the 
opinions which are drawn from them.” This twelfth 
century schoolman continued: “ Perhaps you look for me 
to say what the common people say, that the physicians 
are a class of people yvho kill every- man in the most 
polite and courteous manner. Well, you will be dis- 
appointed. God forbid that I should do them this injury.” 
The most violent mediaeval opponent of medicine, how- 
ever, was Petrarch, who devoted four books of invectives 
to the medical profession. One of his letters to the Pope, 
which Dr. Hutchison quoted at length, ended as follows: 
”... shun the physician who is eminent not for his 
knowledge but solely- for his powers of speech, as vou 
cvould a lurking assassin or a poisoner ” — reminding one 
of Osier’s dictum that there were only two kinds of 
doctors, those yvho practised with their brains and those 
yvho practised with their tongues. 


Renaissance Writers 

The Renaissance writers, too, found the profession a 
butt for their wit, though Erasmus, perhaps because he 
was a friend of Linacre, was complimentary, pointin'- 
out mat ” the theologian makes men repent of their sins 
but it is owing to the doctor that there is anyone to 
repent, and he endorsed the view of antiquity- that " no 
reward worthy enough can be paid to the skill and trust 
o the worthy doctor.” Savonarola, too, was kind : 

, W, e teachelh D he physician] everything, and will 
be the measure and rule of all the measures and rules of 

rfrt , M a ntaigne ’ ° n 0le other hand - repeated th- 

t that ***« d ° not practise what tbly preach. 

and s T pa , t ? ntS to ' 3 strict dlet of panada [a soaked 

unon Tra? b :f ad] ° r a SW- feeding them“£S 
upon a melon, dainty fruits, much good meat and all 
manner of good wine ’* Tr, at.: „ ■ ° , . - ana ^I 

s wine. To this period, also, belonged the 
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delightful and oft-quoted Latin epigram attributed to 
Euricius Cordus : 

" Three laces the physician hath ; 

• First as an angel he. 

When he is sought ; next when he helps, 

'A god he seems to be ; 

And last of all, when he has made 
The sick, diseased, well 
And asks his guerdon then he seems 
A very fiend of hell.” 

Shakespeare took a more sympathetic attitude than 
most of the Elizabethan dramatists, who were abusive of 
the profession. Here the lecturer referred to the recent 
collection of their references by Mr. Macleod Yearsley, 
in Doctors in Elizabethan Drama. Thomas Dekker. 
though abusive in his plays, gave, in his heart-rending 
account of the plague of London, one of the most beautiful 
metaphors about the. doctor ever penned: "A good 
physician comes to thee in the shape of an angel, and 
therefore let him boldly take thee by the hand, for he 
has been in God’s garden, gathering herbs, and sovereign 
roots to cure thee. The good physician deals in simples 
and will be simply honest with thee in thy preservation.” 
The lecturer selected for quotation three well-known 
criticisms by Francis Bacon in his Advancement oj iLearn- 
ing. One read : " Physicians are some of them so pleasing 
and conformable to the humour of the patient as thev 
press not the true cure of the disease.” 

The Dawn of Modern Medicine 

By the seventeenth century, with the dawn of modern 
medicine, criticism became graver and more serious, and 
there was greater disposition to acknowledge the virtues 
of the doctor and to excuse his failings, though dispraise 
was still commoner- than praise. A sympathetic picture 
was given by' Thomas Fuller, the author of The Worthies 
oj England. One of his sayings, was that to poor people 
the good physician ” prescribes cheap but wholesome 
medicine, not removing the consumption out of their 
bodies into their purses.” It was Fuller who wished for 
surgeons the three requisites of their practice — an eagle’s 
eye, a lady's hand, and a lion's heart. Moliere, of all 
seventeenth century writers, was the most satirical at the 
expense of doctors, but his plays did not lend themselves 
well to brief quotation, and Dr. Hutchison refrained from 
any examples. 

Eighteenth century physicians and surgeons laid them- 
selves open to attack by their frequent pomposity and 
pedantry' in that age of full-bottomed wigs, snuff-boxes, 
and gold-headed canes. Voltaire defined a physician as 
" one who pours drugs of which he knows little into a 
bodv of which' he knows less.” It was the same French 
cynic who declared that the art of war was "like medi- 
cine, murderous and conjectural." Horace Walpole 
abhorred physicians, and declared that by " quack " he 
meant an impostor not in opposition to but in common 
with physicians. On the other hand. Pope, who was not 
overgiven to commendation, said of phy-sicians that they 
were, in general, the most amiable companions and the 
best friends, as well as the most learned men he knew. 
Much praise came from Samuel Johnson, who said that 
doctors did more good to mankind without a prospect of 
reward than any profession of men whattver. Addison, 
in the Spectator, said that ” when a nation abounds in 
physicians it grows thin of people." On the other hand, 
in the Tatter he — or it might have been Steele — said 
that there was not a more useful man in the com- 
monwealth than a good physician. Blackstone of 
the Commentaries declared that the medical profession 
beyond all others remarkably deserved the character of 
general and extensive knowledge. Samuel Parr thought 
that of the three learned professions, in erudition, in 
science, and in habits cf deep and comprehensive thinking. 


the pre-eminence must be assigned in some degree to 
physicians. Henry Fielding, the novelist, made a hit 
when he said that ” every physician almost hath his 
■favourite disease,” and Swift, that ” no man values the 
best medicine if administered by a physician whose person 
he hates and despises.” Hannah 'More wondered Why 
people should be so fond’ of the company of their 
physician till she recollected that he was the only person 
with whom one dared to talk continually of oneself, with- 
out interruption, contradiction, or censure. 

Old .Gibes Now Outworn 

Many of the old gibes at doctors had lost their point 
by the nineteenth century', and were only repeated, if at 
all, in jest. Among modern writers praise was commoner 
than criticism, and criticism was reserved more for the 
manners and customs of the profession as a whole than 
for its practice or morals. Scott gave a charming picture 
of a country surgeon in Gideon Gray'. Dickens, 1 who 
reserved his criticisms for the law, had very little to say 
about medicine (but had Dr. Hutchison forgotten Bob 
Sawyer?). Thackeray had a few favourable though 
patronizing references in his Booh of Snobs, and George 
Eliot, in Niddlemarch, depicted with- great skill and 
humour different types of practitioners, but refrained from 
general praise and blame, except when she said that it 
w'as seldom a medical man had true religious views — 
there was too much pride of intellect. 

Dr. Hutchison quoted some opinions by' politicians, 
including Lord Salisbuiy’s ” Doctors are a social cement,” 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that while he was. 
dealing with the Insurance Act he found doctors ".un- 
reasonable and unruly.” Ruskin paid a graceful tribute 
in Crown of Wild Olives, ", . . if they are good doctors, 
and the choice were fairly put to them they would rather 
cure their patient and lose their fee than kill him and 
get it.” A number of other obiter dicta by various 
writers, from Sydney' Smith to Dean Inge, were quoted, 
the following from Sydney Smith, ” The sixth command- 
ment is suspended by one medical diploma from the North 
of England to the South,” and this from E. F. Benson, 

” Doctors are the only autocrats we have left.” Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s remark was also quoted : 

” He [the physician] is the flower, such as it is, of our 
civilization ; and when that stage of man is done with, am! 
only remembered to be marvelled at in history', he will lie 
thought to have shared as little as any in the defects of ti e 
period and most notabiv exhibited the virtues of tile race. 
Generosity he has, such as is possible to those who practise an 
art, never to those who drive a trade ; discretion, tested by a 
hundred secrets ; tact, tried in a thousand embarrassments : 
and, what are more important, Heraclean cheerfulness . and 
courage.” 

It would appear, said Dr. Hutchison in conclusion, that 
praise and dispraise pretty well cancelled out, just as in 
individual practice undeserved blame was balanced by 
unearned credit. In the earlier periods of medicine’ blame 
was probably often well merited, but as the profession 
had risen in efficiency, so it had gained in esteem. Even - 
now, however, it was probably true to say that the in- 
dividual doctor was better liked than the profession as 
a whole. 


The number of anti-tuberculous vaccinations by oral 
administration cf B.C.G. vaccine (according to H. Mallard, 
Bull, de VAcad. de Med., May' 8th, 1934) has increased 
in the Cote d'Or Department from 443 cases in 1930 to' 
867 in 1933. Of these, 1 5 1 were notified by tuberculosis 
dispensaries, 397 by medical practitioners, and 319 by mid- 
wives. During the first year after birth the percentage 
mortality was 30 among non-vaccinated infants exposed to 
infection, as compared with 11 among vaccinated infants 
similarly exposed, and 8.5 among all infants. 
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first chairman, the late Lord Chelmsford, has been 
succeeded by Sir Austen Chamberlain, who takes a 
.warm interest in the project. The foundation stone 
of the new buildings was laid by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in July,. 1933, 
when the probable date for the opening of the school 
for the reception of students was announced as October, 
1934. There appears, however, to be some doubt 
whether the machine will be ready to function as soon 
as that, and we note that the dates for two of the 
three appointments to chairs are officially minuted by 
the University of London: ‘‘from October 1st, 1934, 
or as soon thereafter as may be practicable.” Mean- 
while, the new post-graduate teaching institution has 
been admitted as a school .of the university for a period 
of two years in the first place/ permanent recognition 
being deferred for the present by r reason of certain 
requirements of the university statutes which cannot 
be fulfilled until the actual date of opening. 


SKELETAL DEFECTS OF ANIMALS 

Comparative medicine as a research instrument is 
becoming of increasing importance to our profession, 
and its value in elucidating many medical problems 
now receives more and more recognition, if only because 
so much experimental work must be carried out on 
lower animals. A good example of this is seen in three 
lectures delivered by Sir Arnold Theiler at the Royal 
Veterinary College, under the auspices of the University 
of London, and -published in the April and May issues 
of the Veterinary Journal. Sir Arnold was for many 
years director of the Veterinary Research Laboratories 
in South Africa, and is well known as an authority 
on deficiency diseases, especially those caused by lack 
of phosphorus and calcium. His lectures on the osteo- 
.dystrophic diseases of domesticated animals are thus 
worthy of careful attention by workers in the field of 
human medicine. Diseases of bones have always been 
important to veterinary surgeons, particularly in the 
days of horse traffic, but the interest was mainly 
clinical, and conceptions of what their names stood for 
varied widely. Too often names used in human 
pathology were applied to conditions in animals on the 
basis of gross clinical or macroscopic similarity, and 
once the name of the disease had been taken over 
most of the ideas of causation accompanied it, without 
enough scrutiny of the evidence available for alternative 
explanations. Many of these explanations have only 
recently been forthcoming — largely' as the outcome of 
Sir Arnold Theiler’s own work— and their practical 
bearing is important. 

All defective bone formation in domestic animals 
is now proved to be dietetic in origin, though dietary 
factors are not always the only factors concerned in 
the aetiology of these diseases. They result from a 
withdrawal of calcium phosphate from the whole 
skeleton, and this leads inevitably to pathological 
changes in the bones. Such changes vary with species, 
age. and mode of life. The normal functioning of the 


mineral metabolism of the body depends upon the 
harmonious interaction of three dietary ingredients — 
vitamin D, calcium, phosphorus — but the absence of 
any one of these does not produce the same effect in 
all animals. Some species react more readily to one 
deficiency than to another, while in other species the 
same individual may react in two separate ways at the 
same rime ; different pictures appear to result from 
identical causes, and the same picture may be presented 
by diseases of unlike aetiology'.' Rickets and osteo- 
malacia — using the terms in the strict pathological- 
anatomical sense — exist in sheep and cattle, apparently' 
in pure form without complications. They' 'also occur 
in pure form in pigs, but are sometimes associated with 
osteodystrophia fibrosa, a disease which can, however, 
appear independently'. These diseases are also seen in 
dogs, though rickets and osteomalacia are more fre- 
quent, while in horses and goats osteody'strophia fibrosa 
is the common bone affection. Moreover, though 
osteody'strophia malaria (rickets and osteomalacia) is 
pathologically' the same in the various domesticated 
animals, aetiologically it is different . in the different 
species, being primarily' a deficiency' of phosphorus in 
sheep and cattle, of calcium in pigs, and of vitamin D 
in dogs. True osteomalacia does not occur in horses, the 
condition generally' called equine osteomalacia being 
really an osteodystrophia fibrosa (equivalent to 
Recklinghausen’s osteitis fibrosa) caused by excess of 
phosphorus in relation to inadequate calcium. Curiously' 
enough, such a failure of balance does not produce the 
condition in cattle, and it appears to be practically 
unknown in these animals. 

The researches of Sir Arnold Theiler and his 
colleagues in South Africa have been of enormous 
economic importance, but their merit doss not, lie 
in that alone : they’ are a valuable contribution to 
comparative medicine, both by enabling a strict 
scientific comparison of the various bony' disorders to 
be made, and by directing attention to the different 
courses which similar diseases may take in different 
species of animals. 


STAPHYLOCOCCAL INFECTIONS IN DIABETES 
Having discovered that in a large number of diabetic 
patients a staphy'lococcal factor was present in most 
cases of infection of the upper respiratory' tract, J. A. 
Gilchrist and Mary' J. Wilson* started to treat these 
cases with staphy'lococcal toxoid, and obtained very 
encouraging results, even though the weather conditions 
were adverse, cloud and rain prevailing. They also 
found themselves able to substitute various daily' doses 
of insulin by' a weekly injection of toxoid, and in all 
cases reduction of the insulin dose proved to be prac- 
ticable. They' refer to the discovery' of Mills that 
there is a high diabetic rate north of the fiftieth parallel 
of latitude, and that the incidence of this disease is 
greatest in places where the climate is most changeable 
and stimulating. They are now convinced that in most 
of the sufferers from diabetes mellitus in the Toronto area 
1 Canadian Med . Assoc ■ Joum., April, 1934, p. 3S3. 
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there is a staphylococcal factor, and that the 
administration of toxoid attacks the cause. The ob- 
jection to antitoxin is the severity of the symptoms 
which may follow its employment in diabetics. Because 
of unpleasantly severe reactions in the earlier injections 
of toxoid they now start with half the usual dose, 
and dilute it with normal saline solution, the time of 
injection being chosen so that the uncomfortable stage 
is got over during sleep. 'Die dizziness which may 
ensue is attributed to a low blood sugar level ; it is 
relieved by eating, care being taken to give protein 
as well as carbohydrate. The authors invite further 
testing of their conclusions by others who have the 
care of diabetics in rainy seasons. They believe that 
the occurrence of such focal infections has been often 
overlooked in the past owing to inadequate examination 
of the sinuses, infection of which, they add, conduces 
to depression and even suicidal tendencies in diabetics. 
They argue that staphylococcal toxoid reduces 
the toxaemia which is producing diabetic hvpcr- 
glycaemia, and increases the basal metabolic rate. 
It renders normal any morbid conditions- of the haemo- 
globin and the non-protein nitrogen of the blood, 
permitting the discontinuance of iron administration 
in the secondary' anaemias. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHILD CUIDANCE 
The fifth annua! report of the Liverpool Child Guidance 
Council and Clinic, which deals with the year 1933, 
contains a lucid discussion of the diagnosis and cor- 
rection of disorders of behaviour in children and 
a oescents. Dr. Dingwall Fordyce, honorary' director 
o the clinic, points out that the only wise or safe 
Approach to such work is under immediate medical 
rrection — a timely caution in an age that is prone to 
nia'e light of the difficulties while appreciating more 
and more the possibilities of the psychological aspects 
of education. Further, while the value of clinic advice 
and assistance is now well established, unnecessary' 
esort to it is to be deprecated. Any measure tending 
o diminish self-confidence in the mind of the general 
' such a . s - for example, unwise propaganda in 

work^ T Fk “ l rmful t0 the § eneral P ur P Qs e of the 
( hi To . these three principles Dr. Fordvce adds a 
fourth, , msist ing that, while an important function of 

Med Tmu I “ ^ ^ $h0U,d 10 ™inTe fui: 

filled through efficient practical work and contacts 

In the Liverpool Clinic, as elsewhere, the need tr 

cX , T fk K reC ° eniMd - Au Possible data are 
collected concerning the child’s physical, emotional 

and mental make-up, as well as the nature of the 

toom r °H-ff ent I 151656 are * en P° o!ed and considered 
from different aspects by a body of observers. Since 

its inauguration over 3S0 children and adolescents have 
eoty rase, under treatment, and during ihe near 


factor in six cases and the predominant one in twelve 
others. As would be expected, the apportioning of 
the causation is more complex in these older children, 
the environment embracing home, school, and clinic, 
while an investigation of the individual character has 
to take into account the physique, the emotional and 
intellectual components, and any psychopathy. The 
commonest difficulty in the first seven years of life 
was found to be uncontrollable outbursts of temper, 
usually' associated with lax or inconsistent parental 
handling, and often curable by' advice to those re- 
sponsible. Dr. Muriel Barton Hall emphasizes the 
gratifying results that follow individual psychiatric 
treatment of the younger children. She remarks: 
“ Experience of treating patients in middle and later 
life suffering from gross forms of nervous and mental 
disorder, developments of the uncorrected — even un- 
expressed — fears, dreads, and doubts that tortured their 
childhood, illustrates the vital importance of rectifying 
these problems during early years, a time when they 
may be dealt with and banished with comparative 
ease.” In regard to the older children Dr. F. Hopkins 
notes that the great majority pass through adolescence 
in a perfectly normal and uneventful way. " There 
is no reason why, with good health and sensible up- 
bringing, they should not. There are, however, greater 
dangers at this period for those children who are 
temperamentally' susceptible, or whose upbringing has 
been injudicious. The realization of this would do 
much to prevent or mitigate the distress that does so 
frequently occur.” Looking ahead. Dr. Fordyce con- 
tends that child guidance is a branch of paediatrics, 
and should therefore be most successfully conducted as 
a special line of work associated with a children’s 
hospital, provided it retains all facilities for handling 
cases referred by public authorities and social agencies 
when no private practitioner is in charge of the" child. 
So will the clinical and educational facilities of child 
guidance be turned to best advantage. 


In the current issue of the Archives of Disease r, 
Childhood Dr. Helen Mackay concludes the study- o 
vitamin A deficiency in children with the results o 
her own investigation into skin lesions and their nro 
phylaxis by this vitamin. Her previous summary' o 
the literature and composite picture of a child sufk-rim 
from vitamin A deficiency' referred to in these columns 
led her to conclude that one of the earliest stage; 
of disease due to absence of sufficient of this vitannr 
from the diet of young children was an increased 
susceptibility' to infections of the skin Her o™ to 

B r en ^ 
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in all, received in addition extra vitamin A, .while the 
other half (fifty-eight children) were dependent for this 
vitamin upon that naturally present in their dried 
milk or in the mixed diet in the later months. The 
exact difference in the vitamin A intake in the two 
groups was difficult to compute, but it is safe to assume 
that the “ treated ” group received many times more. 
The groups were compared as regards weight and 
general morbidity rates, the number of illnesses being 
assessed for each child and for the groups as a whole. 
It is clear from the results, which have been statistically 
checked by Dr. Bradford Hill, that the addition of 
vitamin A had no influence on the general health, on 
rate of gain in weight, or on the general resistance to 
infection, whether to infections of the respiratory or 
digestive tract or to specific fevers. On the other 
hand, while the incidence of infections of the skin not 
due to microbial infection, such as urticaria, rough 
face, and ’sweat rash or erythema, was identical in the 
two groups, the incidence of “ infective ” lesions was, 
in the group receiving extra vitamin A, approximately 
half that of the control group. The lesions classed 
as " infective ” may for the most part be regarded 
as due to some form of local irritation with an infection 
by local organisms of low virulence taking root as a 
result, and these include sore buttocks, sore scrotal 
skin, intertrigo, dribbling eruptions, etc. This differ- 
ence is not only present for the groups as a whole 
throughout the period of investigation, but is also 
present in each of the four seasons under consideration, 
and is the only difference between the two groups 
which was uniform over the seasons. It seems to be 
proved by this work that slight deficiency in vitamin A 
may be a not uncommon condition among children 
attending the out-patient department of a hospital in 
the East "End of London. The diet of the control 
group was by general standards a good one except 
for the omission of cod-liver oil, and one of Dr. 
Mackay’s conclusions is that iri the present state of 
our knowledge cod- or other fish-liver oil known to 
be potent in vitamins A and D is probably the most 
economical supplement for providing these factors, and 
should be a routine addition to the diet of all children 
of the type here under investigation. 


THE WATER SITUATION 

In many parts of the country the water situation gives 
rise to growing anxiety, and the need to safeguard 
supplies is at least as great as ever. There has been 
no such prolonged shortage of rain within living 
memory. In opening a Teservoir at Bridgwater last 
week-end the Minister of Health said as plainly as he 
could that recent showers have not made it any less 
necessary for people to save water. Local authorities, 
in addition to what they are already doing to relieve 
the present scarcity, should plan ahead for difficulties 
foreseeable in August and September. Measures that 
can be taken are the sinking of new bores and wells, 
and the enlargement of wells, obtaining emergency 
supplies from neighbours, chlorinating impure supplies 
to make them serviceable, and distributing by cartage. 
County councils can help district councils with the 
services of experienced men. The Ministry and its water 
engineers have been helping the rural districts to deal 


with the emergency. Measures are in progress which 
secure that rural authorities shall take action forthwith, 
and be prepared with plans for any further action 
necessary as the summer goes on. These authorities 
should make prompt use of all means and sources of 
help available in overcoming their difficulties. They 
should also press forward with their plans and applica- 
tions for help for permanent water schemes out of the 
million pounds now. available. When the emergency 
is over, as Sir Hilton Young said on June 22nd, it will 
be necessary to review the experience gained and con- 
sider the measures which it suggests. He will not 
anticipate the result of that review, but he can see some 
obvious common sense in the opinion held by practical 
men that the idea of a " grid ” has little, if any, 
application to water supply. " Water has to be got 
where nature puts it, and of its own accord will only go 
where nature allows it to go. Its supply is conditioned 
by natural circumstances, such as watersheds. To dis- 
regard those conditions, as the idea of a grid suggests, 
would mean impossible cost in mains, tunnels, and 
pumps.” In his view the key word for water supplies 
is not " nationalize,” but ” rationalize " ; areas of 
supply being so reorganized as to bring them into closer 
relation with the facts of nature. 


KING JAMES I 

Dr. F. William Cock, who is well known for his 
encyclopaedic knowledge of medical lore, contributes 
to the University College Hospital Magazine (January- 
April, 1934) an account of the last illness and post- 
mortem examination of James I of England. He has 
translated the difficult Latin in which the original is 
written with the skill of a scholar, has added some 
useful notes, and illustrates his paper with a repro- 
duction of one of the two portraits of the King in the 
Apothecaries' Hall, with a facsimile of a page of the 
funeral book in the Public Record Office, and with a 
reproduction of Scharff’s drawing of the interior of the 
vault of Henry VII in Westminster Abbey showing 
James I’s leaden coffin. “ The account of the last 
illness and death with a summary of the pathological 
causes of the most renowned James, King of Great 
Britain of pious memory our very gracious Lord who, 
on the 27th Day of March 1625, by the compassion 
of God left this mortal and troublesome life ” was 
perhaps dictated by Theodore Mayeme to Dr. David 
Bethune, a Scotsman and one of the Royal physicians. 
It deals rather hardly with the King as a man from 
his physician’s point of view. It begins: 

" It is true that the most serene King was g’.ftcd by 
Nature with an excellent constitution, but as age came 
on it was obvious that this was impoverished chiefly by 
errors in diet and by external causes. . . . His stomach 
by its want of tone was many times distended by wind 
and its movements hindered by symptoms of imperfect 
digestion so manifest that he was continually drinking 
strong wine to give himself ease. To this weakness of 
the body must be added many errors of diet, for although 
moderate enough in ordinary food, because he was 
edentulous he never masticated it but bolted it whole. 
Moreover in the matter of garden fruit he grossly ex- 
ceeded, greedily eating it at any time day or night. 
Again in drinking he was shockingly intemperate, mixing 
his liquor so that at any one time he took ale, beer, 
sherry and sweet white French or Greek wine, which 
were his favourite and customary beverages even when 
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The fortieth annual report of the Lister Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, dated May 30th, 1934, contains the 
customary review of the scientific work carried out there 
during the year. In the introduction, the Governing Body 
records its appreciation of the continued co-operation of 
the Medical Research Council, and states that the hos- 
pitality of the Institute's .laboratories has been extended 
to two foreign guests displaced from scientific posts in 
Germany — Professor Ellinger of Diisseldorf and Miss 
Klieneberger of Frankfurt. As .regards the national 
collection of type cultures 200 new types were deposited 
for maintenance in the collection, while over 5,000 cultures 
of bacteria and fungi were distributed to workers at home 
and abroad. A revised list of the fungi in the collection is 
being prepared for publication in the Transactions of the 
British Mycological Society. A list of scientific papers 
published from the Lister Institute appears at the end 
of the report, together with the balance sheet and accounts. 
Below we give, a .summary of those pages of the report 
which deal with the research work undertaken during the 
year. 

Virus Studies 

Vaccinia. — Dr. G. H. Eagles, using a kidney extract 
culture medium, has completed a series of passages in 
which the washed elementary bodies from dermal virus 
used for initial seeding gave rise to seven generations of 
subculture without apparent loss, of potency. The final 
subculture represented a 20 1 multiplication of the original 
-potency. Dr. C. R. Amies has used suspensions of 
elementary bodies (which represent the virus in its purest 
form) for vaccination against small-pox': these suspensions 
retain their activity for several weeks at room temperature, 
and the loss of'activity at 0° C. is small. Dr. Amies has 
also attempted to confirm a claim by Russian workers 
that vaccinia virus can be cultivated in vitro in symbiosis 
with .yeasts. The experiments have not, however,- been 
successful. 

Varicella and Herpes. — Following up previous work on 
varicella Dr. Amies has confirmed the finding of elementary 
bodies in herpes zoster, and has obtained pure suspensions 
of them from the vesicle fluid. Suspensions are agglutin- 
ated by convalescent serum, which also agglutinates the 
elementary 'bodies of varicella to approximately the same 
titre. In a few cases varicella convalescent serum has 
agglutinated both varicella and zoster elementary bodies. 
There thus seems to be support for the belief that the 
two viruses, if not identical, are closely related. 

Other Viruses. — Dr. M. H. Finkelstein has been studying 
the relationship of fowl-pox and pigeon-pox, while Mr. 
D. W. Henderson has had successful results with the 
growth of louping-ill virus in vitro. Dr. Sabin has been 
investigating a virus recovered from a fatal case of human 
acute ascending myelitis (" B ” virus) from the point of 
view of a possible relationship to the herpetic group of 
viruses. This virus is readily communicable to rabbits, in 
which an ascending paralysis regularly follows an intra- 
dermal injection : in the form of rabbit brain or cord it is 
exceedingly active. No convalescent rabbit serum for 
cross-immunity has been secured as yet. Experiments 
with this " B ” virus show that rhesus monkeys can be 
immunized by intracutaneous and intraperitoneal inocula- 
tion. Mice are also susceptible to the “ B " virus, which 
is filterable through Berkefeld V and N candles, the centri- 
fugalized filtrate yielding a highly potent sediment. 
Further studies have been made on the virus of pleuro- 
pneumonia and agalactia. 

Serological Studies 

Dr. H. L. Schutze has been studying the development, 
stability, and antigenic importance of the heat-labile 
envelopes of B. pestis. It seems that the antigen content 
in the envelope is sensitive to alkali, and that if the 
vaccine is neutralized before sterilization the envelope 


substance retains a greater antigenic power. Miss D. 
Steabben has been investigating the antigenic condition 
of Shiga’s dysentery bacillus, and finds that the prepara- 
tion of a vaccine incubated at 45° C. contains 50 per 
cent, more bacterial substance than the 37° C. vaccine, 
and between four and five times more toxin. 

Amongst the spore-bearing anaerobes C. oedematis 
maligni has been subjected to cross-immunization experi- 
ments with the “ O ’ ' antigen, while work commenced 
last year on the antibacterial mechanisms associated with 
C. tetani has been continued. Experiments with the high 
titre antitoxin sera against C. tetani spore infection have 
shown -that such sera only delay the onset of the disease, 
which later ends fatally. Repeated intravenous inocula- 
tion of antitoxin may, however, induce a successful result. 
As regards the relation of virulence and susceptibility to 
" O ” antigen it has now been -found by Dr. A.' Felix 
and Miss R. M. Pitt that highly agglutinable strains of 
B. typhosus are of low virulence, while non-agglutinable 
strains are highly virulent. The virulent strains are 
without demonstrable capsule, though the results do not 
contradict the view that “ rough ” forms are non-virulent, 
but indicate that the presence of smooth " O ” antigen 
does not completely define virulence. 

Endocrinology 

The biological assay of testicular hormone has been 
continued in experiments showing the physiological varia- 
tions from the average of the weights of organs in rats.' 
Injections of the hormone in oil gave satisfactory results 
in assay, suggesting that this (and probably other dissolved 
substances), is absorbed from oily solutions during the 
whole period of injection at some constant rate. Castra- 
tion experiments have shown that effects are noticeable not 
only in the sexual organs but also in several other organs. 
Castration produces striking atrophy of the secondary 
sexual organs (prostate, seminal vesicles, penis, and pre- 
putial glands), slight atrophy of the thyroid, and, later, 
of the liver and kidneys, involution of the thymus being 
delayed, and the adrenals and hypophysis being hyper- 
trophied. There is an increase in fat deposition, and a 
slight decrease in heart weight is also specific. « The 
specificity of the changes produced is supported by 
results of hormone injection 'into castrated male rats, -the 
injection causing a return towards the normal. 

Other work connected with hormones includes experi- 
ments performed to show the effect on the sexual, endo- 
crine, and other organs, of adrenalectomy, and of cortical 
extract injection into normal and castrated rats. The 
latter experiments reveal no influence of the cortical 
extract on either the weight or histological structure of 
the organs mentioned in either normal or castrated rats. 
On the subject of vitamins, recent experiments show that 
vitamin E deficiency produces changes similar to those 
produced by vitamin A. 

Research on Nutrition 

Vitamin Standards. — During the last three years the 
Institute has devoted much time to points connected with 
the standards adopted at the international conference in 
1931. The following subjects have been investigated. 
Vitamin A: pure crystalline carotene as standard i 
influence on stability of temperature and of solvent used ; 
the relative value of various methods of vitamin A 
estimation. Vitamin B : the stability at different tempera- 
tures of the standard absorption product on acid fullers’ 
earth from rice polishings. Vitamin C : suitability of raw 
ascorbic acid as standard in place of fresh lemon juice 
prevously recommended. 

The biological value of carotene as a source of vitamin A 
has been tested, together with its efficacy in different 
solvents : coco-nut oil has already been found to be the 
most satisfactory for use with crystalline carotene, and 
several samples of the oil have been compared. It has 
been found that the same sample of carotene dissolved 
in different oils will not always have the same biological 
value. A comparison has also been made between the 
different forms of carotene. Dissolved in the same sample 
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of coco-nut oil ^-carotene has a deep yellow colour, and 
is biologically active in smaller doses than in the sample 
nsed as international standard. As to vitamin D, exarama- 
tion of plant material for this substance has been con- 
tinued ; results have been irregular, however, though it 
has been established that the vitamin which is abundantly 
formed when fresh green leaves are exposed to powerful 
ultra-violet light irradiation tends to disappear when the 
material is kept. No evidence was obtained of the 
presence of vitamin D in germinated wheat, contrary to 
statements of some workers that cereals develop vitamin D 
as well as vitamin C during germination. 

Biological Tabic of Proteins. — Dr. Harriette Chick and 
Mr. J. C. D. Hutchinson have been investigating the 
balance-sheet method of studying the nutritive value of 
proteins, and the latter has done some work on the relative 
value of wheat and maize produce in the nutrition of 
young rats. The work offers another argument agamst 
the theory which would explain the association of endemic 
pellagra with the use of diets containing as the staple 
cereal maize products by an amino-acid deficiency in 
such diets. 

Tiiamin C and Ascorbic Acid . — It was pointed out in 
the last report that a number of specimens of ascorbic 
acid and its derivatives were examined for antiscorbutic 


fection, the department is co-operating with the Wellcome 
Physiological Research Laboratories m supplying _tne 
specific remedies for clinical tests which are b c, og or ? al \'? , 
by the Therapeutic Trials Committee of the Medical 

Research Council. , . , 

Convalescent serum for poliomyelitis is being sent to the 
Western Fever Hospital, where early cases of the disease 
are admitted, while a new supply of serum from immunized 
horses has been found to possess very high virus-neutraliz- 
ing value in tests on monkeys. It is available for pro- 
phylactic use in contacts. 

Other subjects of study under the therapeutic section 
have been : titration of antidysentery serum, biochemical 
investigations into the specific substances of the meningo- 
coccus, and colorimetric methods for the estimation of 
glucosamine and N-acetvlglucosamine. Finally, Dr. 
McClean and Dr. Favilli are collaborating in further experi- 
ments on the nature of local immunity explained on the 
basis of a lowered permeability of the t.ssues, and Dr. 
Lumsdcn has again been given facilities for his work on 
an anticancer serum by immunization of sheep. 
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activity with a view to establishing whether vitamin C 
was identical with the acid. Evidence has accumulated 
that synthetic 1-ascorbic acid is active and that this 
compound possesses antiscorbutic activity per sc. The 
reversibly oxidized form of this acid has been the subject 
of tests for its detection, but so far there has been little 
success. Work has also proceeded on the physiological 
functions of vitamin C and its content in germinated peas, 
fresh fruit, and canned apples, while Dr. Gough has been 
examining a number of suprarenal glands from human 
necropsies by the silver nitrate method, and has succeeded 
in showing (in collaboration with Dr. Zilva) a high degree 
of antiscorbutic activity in the pituitary as well as the 
suprarenals. 

Biochemistry 


Alcoholic fermentation has been the subject of sundry' 
investigations, and further knowledge has been gained of 
the reactions involving phosphoric acid during the break- 
down of sugars by the enzyme-complex of yeast. The 
mechanism of calcification in animal tissues has been 
further studied by Professor Robison, whose work suggests 
that the two mechanisms of calcification may together 
form a complex enzyme system analogous to those of 
muscle and yeast. The chemical nature of the oxytocic 
hormone of the posterior pituitary gland has again been 
the subject of study by Dr. Gulland. He has confirmed 
the dual nature of the interaction with nitrous acid, and 
has also shown that there is a third concurrent inactivation 
in which the hormone is attacked bvnitric acid produced by 
aerial oxidation of the nitrous acid during the experiments. 
Other subjects of study' in this group include the action 
of chemical substances on cells, the constitution of nucleic 
acids, and oxidation experiments bearing on the meta- 
bolism of fat. 

- . Therapeutic Serum 


Recent work has thrown light on the nature of 
purpurogenlc toxin in connexion with the pneumococcus 
and Drs. Petrie and Morgan are endeavouring to obtaf 
by selective breeding genetically pure lines of this toxi 
which are respectively susceptible and resistant to th 
purpura-producing toxin, and to compare the surviv; 
rates when equivalent doses of virulent test-culture a: 
given to mice. 

A fresh attempt has been made to simplify the prepan 
non of the toxin and antitoxin of B. welchii. and ti 
results have been so satisfactory that the present method 
can now be regarded as purely routine. It is believe 
T?* v P r ®P aration of the specific toxin and antitoxi 
rrom I . septique will offer no special difficulty. 

T_nnR reg i a r IS th< I recent work by Panton and others at tl 
' ^d subncT'^ 1 USe 0£ a S P ecific antitoxin in acul 

Dun-;-, ? staphylococcal infections, and of a toxoi 
preparation in the treatment of the chronic type of ii 


DEPARTMENT'S ANNUAL REPORT 
The fifth annual report of the Department of Health for 
Scotland, 1 recording its main administrative activities for 
the year 1933, is now available. The report draws atten- 
tion to the necessity for taking a broad view of the 
probable industrial developments of any locality before 
determining the suitable sites for additional houses and 
the future uses of cleared areas, and this question will be 
reviewed when the programmes of local authorities for 
the five years 1934-S come under scrutiny. With regard 
to the national health policy, a review of the various 
health services appeared necessary, and is now being 
carried out by the -Departmental Committee on Scottish 
Health Services, the terms of reference being " To review 
the existing health services of Scotland in the light of 
modem conditions of knowledge, and to make recom- 
mendations on any changes in policy and organization 
that may be considered necessary for the promotion of 
efficiency and economy.” The volume of certified sick- 
ness among the insured population continued to be high, 
amounting in the year up to June 30th, 1933, to 19,000,000 
days, accounted for by about 400,000 separate cases of 
illness. Out of every 1,000 insured persons there were 
227 cases of illness. 

Housing 


The output of houses under State-aided schemes was 
considerably accelerated during the year. The number 
built was 20,915 ; this constituted a record since the 
national housing effort began in 1919, and was almost 
double the output for the year 1931. The -total number 
of houses completed since 1919 up to the end of 1933 was 
164,740. The output of houses by private enterprise 
without State assistance was 5,570, which also constituted 
a record s.nce 1919. Progress has been made in slum 
clearance, and at the end of the year tenders had been 
approved for the erection of 21,266 houses by 150 local 
authorities. Of these houses, 10.S47 have been completed. 
The subsidies payable to local authorities under the various 
Housing Acts came under review at the end of the vear 
a ” d 'V"’ 35 dec ‘ ded t0 continue unaltered until October 
bS,d> ’ f °c, slum clearance ; but, in accordance 
with the Government’s policy of leaving ordinary house 
building to unassisted private enterprise, it was "decided 

wi L? 0 f ubsld >' "° uld be payable for such houses corn- 
pleted after March 31st,. 1934. In rural areas 2 815 
dwellings were reconditioned during the year. A total 
capital expenditure of approximately £9,509,000 had been 
resn™of d the Department at the end of 1933 in 
of P £S9S 000 in g ; cbe f mes ’ and a capital expenditure 
schem^ P£Ct ° f twenty-four slum clearance 
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General Sanitation 

The year 1933 may be regarded as one of exceptional 
drought, though this did not necessarily involve a shortage 
of water supplies. Information called for by the Depart-' 
ment in January, 1934, showed that in sixty burghs out 
of a total of 195 there had been some shortage during 
the year. In landward areas, 106 special water suppiy 
districts out of 404 had also been short of .water. In 
the counties of Aberdeen and Kincardine trouble was 
experienced with some rural water supplies which exhibited 
dangerous, plumbo-solvency. The danger was first' brought 
to light by a case of lead ■poisoning in Aberdeen Infirmary, 
in which ■ the illness was -traced to the water supply. A 
number of sources were subsequently found to be affected, 
especially wells distributed widely over moorland districts. 
The plumbo-solvency was obviously due to peat acids. 
Three wells were treated experimentally with limestone 
chippings to neutralize the acid, and. this treatment 
reduced the plumbo-solvency to a safe figure. Many wells 
in the two counties were afterwards similarly treated with 
satisfactory results. With regard to public cleansing, it 
was found that in' many rural districts accumulations of 
refuse still existed. The question of village scavenging, 
however, has. received increased attention during recent 
years, and mechanical traction has been the prime factor 
in this development. Amalgamation of districts has been 
tried with satisfactory results, and. the collection of refuse 
over a large area by mechanical traction has given good 
results. The importance of the - provision of suitable 
receptacles for the storage of refuse is emphasized, because 
it appears that any type of container devoid of covering 
and incapable of retaining liquid refuse is in many places 
considered good enough. This is regarded as one of the 
worst -features of public cleansing, and the Department 
urges local authorities to make by-laws regulating the 
size and capacity of ashbins. 

Food Supplies 

Reference is made in the report to an investigation 
by Drs. Leighton and M’Kinlay upon the average 
amount of liquid milk consumed in Scottish house- 
holds ( British Medical Journal, April . 2Sth, 1934, 
p. 769). This showed that for Scotland as a whole • 
the consumption was 0.48 pint per head per day, and it 
is recommended that this might be increased with great 
benefit to the public health. The Department continued 
to press local authorities to replace part-time veterinary 
inspectors of dairy cattle by inspectors not engaged in 
private practice in the area of the authority. The need 
for veterinary inspection of dairy cattle in exempted 
premises was again evident from the fact that in several 
instances cottagers’ cows were found to be suffering from 
clinical tuberculosis. Representations were made to the 
Department by producers of milk from graded tubercle- 
free herds and by local authorities that the retail prices 
fixed by the Milk Marketing Board for certified and 
Grade A (T.T.) milk were too high ; this situation is 
receiving attention. The progress in the production of 
tubercle-free milk is indicated by the fact that the number 
of herds licensed in recent years increased from forty-four 
in 1927 to 103 in 1932 for certified milk, and from fifty 
to 103 in the same period for Grade A (T.T.) milk. 
There are at least 115 other tubercle-free herds in the 
country, although their owners have hesitated to bring 
them under the grading system owing to the limited 
demand for tubercle-free milk. The report suggests that 
a substantially increased demand would do more than 
any other single measure for the eradication of tubercu- 
losis from dairy herds. Reports by veterinary inspectors 
show that there is a continued improvement in the 
cleanliness of cows and byres, and in the methods of milk 
production generally, due largely to the educative 
influences of local authorities’ inspectors. The practice 
of certain dairy associations of paying a bonus to pro- 
ducers w.th the least bacterial content of milk samples 
has also proved effective in raising the standard of milk 
production. In Edinburgh a test has been carried out 
with the object of detecting Brucella abortus ; in 256 


samples examined 17.5 per cent, were found to show 
this organism. A high standard of meat inspection and 
control of slaughterhouses under the Meat Regulations 
(Scotland), 1932, .was maintained during the year, and 
several convictions were obtained for infringement of the 
regulations — for example, for the removal of -organs to 
conceal traces of tuberculosis. Further amendments of 
the regulations are at present under consideration. Two 
small outbreaks of food poisoning occurred during the 
year: one in Glasgow, where the suspected foodstuff was 
a sausage ; and one in AVest Lothian, where the illness 
was attributed to the consumption of cheap pork. 

Maternity and Child Health Services 
The year 1933 has shown a new low record in the birth 
rate, which was 17.6 pet 1,000 of the population. There 
has also been a decline in the infantile mortality to 81 
per 1,000 births as against 86 for 1932 and an average 
of 85 for the preceding five years. The maternal mor- 
tality rate also declined to 5.9 per 1,000 births as com- 
pared with 6.3 for 1932 and 6.6 for the preceding five 
years. Data collected by the Department’s Scientific 
Advisory Committee concerning all births in Scotland over 
a period pf six months are at present being "analysed, and 
a report on maternal mortality and morbidity will shortly 
be available. Infant mortality in 47.7 per cent, of cases 
was due to congenital causes; in 19.9 per cent, to bronchitis 
and pneumonia ; in 10.3 per cent., to diarrhoea ; and in 
5.2 per cent, to whooping-cough. The number of children 
between the ages of 1 and 5 in. Scotland was estimated 
to be 330,900, and the number of deaths in this group 
was 2,638, representing a death rate of 8 per 1,000 of 
the age group as compared with a rate of 10.1 in 1932. 
The chief causes of death were bronchitis and pneumonia , 
in 28.5 per cent, and whooping-cough in 14.3 per cent. 
Deaths of children between 5 and 15 numbered 1,740 in 
1933 as compared with 1,S27 in 1932. The chief causes 
of death in this group were tuberculosis, 268 cases ■; 
violence, 263 ; diphtheria, 180 ; and pneumonia, .128. 
Proposals for additional maternity beds have been made 
to the Department during the year from local authorities 
of Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline, Renfrewshire, Motherwell, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, and Greenock. An' experimental 
reorganization of the medical inspection of school children 
has been made in Edinburgh. Under the new scheme, 
which was in operation during the year 1932-3, medical 
inspection of entrants and leavers has beep continued, ^ 
but instead of the inspection of an intermediate age group, 
an annual classroom survey of all children in the ‘schools 
has - been made. The advantages of this have been an 
earlier detection ol defects with medical supervision at 
an earlier stage of disability ; an examination of the child 
in its usual school environment ; and closer contact in 
the classroom between teacher and medical officer. With 
regard to maternal welfare, there were 1S7 maternity and , 
child welfare centres in Scotland at which arrangements 
were made for giving advice to expectant mothers. The 
number of first attendances at ante-natal clinics has risen 
from 9,103 in 1925 to 29,099 in 1932. It is stated that 
49 per cent, of the births in Scotland during 1932 were 
attended by doctors, 29 per cent, by midwives, and 22 
per cent, were institutional. The number of maternity 
beds at the end of 1933 was 459 provided by local 
authorities and 513 in voluntary hospitals. There has 
been a steadily increasing tendency in recent years towards 
institutional treatment in childbirth. Concerning child 
welfare the report states that about S6 per cent, of the 
children born in Scotland during 1932 were visited by 
health visitors, who made an average of over six visits 
to each child during the year. The number of children 
between the ages of 1 and 5 visited by health visitors 
during the year 1932 was 99,372 as against 82,509 in the 
preceding year, while the number brought to welfare . 
centres was 19,478 as compared with IS, 769. With regard 
to the school child, the number of schools under inspection 
in 1933 was 3,364 with'a total of 827,311 children on the 
registers. The number of children medically examined in 
selected age groups was 243,345, and in addition 14S,97a 
children were referred to medical officers for special 
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examination, and 89,670 . children found defective at 
previous examinations were re-examined, Ine cnic 
defects were: decayed teeth, with one to four decayed 
in 57.4 per cent., and five or more decayed in 13.a per 
cent. ; enlargement of lymphatic glands in 20 per cent, ot 
cases ; enlarged tonsils in 17.7 per cent. ; nutation below 
the average in 5.7 per cent. ; external eye diseases in a,- 
per cent. ; nasal catarrh in 4.5 per cent. ; poor vision in 
4 A per cent. ; and . infective shin conditions in 2.6 
pec cent. [To be concluded] 


Ireland 


Conditions and Pay in the Public Health Service 
The Minister for Local Government and Public Health 
of the Irish Free State, Mr. S. T. O’Kelly, who was 
accompanied by the Parliamentary Secretary, Dr. C. 
Ward. Mr. E. P. McCarron, and Dr. R. P. McDonnell, 
received a deputation recently from the executive of 
the Irish Medical, Committee, consisting of Drs. R. J. 
Rowlette, J. P. Shanley, P. O'Dowd, T. P. MacDonncll, 
and T. Hennessy, and" Mr. T. M. Gick. The Minister 
agreed that the salaries of medical officers were on the 
small side in certain areas (the deputation had made 
special reference to the Health Boards of South Tipperary 
and of Counties Roscommon, Leitrim, and Longford}. 
Representations would, he said, be made to the Health 
Boards mentioned to reconsider the salaries. He also 
promised to inquire into the salaries advertised for the 
dispensary districts in Cashel, Golden, Tipperary, and 
Cappagh, and to try to arrange a more reasonable re- 
muneration for the post of whole-time medical officer 
of health to the borough of Waterford. In the case c£ 
the 'salaries in mental hospitals the Minister was prs- 
■ pared to consider any claim submitted to him. The sum 
of £30 per annum, plus rates and taxes, was, he con- 
sidered, a reasonable and fair rent for dispensary houses. 

7 he deputation pointed out that medical officers as 
tenants were at a great disadvantage, since the fixity 
of tenure, etc., of dispensary houses, provided 'by the 
Town Tenants Acts, did not apply to them, with the 
result that, on retirement, they and their families were 
homeless, although they might have paid in rent the total 
cost of building the house. With regard to promotion in 
the medical service's, the Minister said he was anxious there 
should be provision for this in all deserving cases, and he 
would consider the best means of giving effect to it. The 
medical attention of those school children who usually 
receive treatment under the Medical Charities Acts was dis- 
cussed, and the Minister expressed the hope that in a very 
short time there would be a whole-time county medical 
officer of health for the outstanding counties and chief 
boroughs in the Free State. Concerning the practice of some 
. ■ health boards of undertaking the treatment of the children 
of well-to-do parents and applying the money towards 
lessening the expense of the county scheme, the Depart- 
meat would take steps to prevent such irregularities in all 
cases brought to its notice. The fee far immunization 
against diphtheria was, he considered, a matter for 
arrangement between the tocal authorities and the medical 
profession. The question of fees for the remuneration for 
registrars of births, deaths, and marriages was being 
cons-.dered with a view to improvement. In the case of 

extra .medical benefits provided by approved societies 

lac example, in respect of glasses— the Minister was 
unortny , n favour of the proposal that ophthalmic sur- 
geons should be employed instead of opticians. Th- 
Whole question of the remuneration for anaesthetics and 
me differentiation between major and minor operations 
was to be considered, as also was the matter concerning 

ed Dr - H - V - McKe0 S h - The issue o°f 

. t,ckets m midwifery cases to the dispensary- doctor, 


•and, in the circumstances, his position, and that of the 
midwife who receives no ticket, was discussed ,.it t>a* 
pointed out that the regulations at present in force made 
the doctor responsible for the case, but that he could 
seek subsequent Telief from attendance in normal cases 
by arranging for a midwife. A recent order issued y 
the Countv Wexford Health Board directing that dis- 
pensary doctors should report all puerperal cases in which 
the patient had a continuous increased- temperature for 
twenty-four hours was considered by the deputation to 
be lillrn vires, since the medical attendant alone was 
responsible for the diagnosis: the Minister promised to 
have the matter put in order. The principle of the 
advisability of consulting .accredited medical representa- 
tives when changes were about to be made in remunera- 
tion, and in administrative and other regulations, was 
approved. Fees for vaccination and vaccination certifi- 
cates were considered to be statutory, and to require 
legislation to remedy any inadequacy. The Minister said 
- that the allocation of hospitals in South Tipperary was 
engaging his attention. 


Centralization of Fever Hospitals in Dublin 
The Dublin County Council has decided to approve the 
scheme of the Free State Hospital Commission for the 
concentration of fever treatment in a central hospital 
controlled by a board of management. The latter would 
be representative of the public bodies previously respon- 
sible for providing adequate fever treatment, and of 
the Cork Street Fever Hospital Board. The Commission 
attaches special importance to the value of public repre- 
sentation on . the board of management. A tentative 
figure of seventeen members has been fixed, and it is 
proposed that the representation should be as follows : 
Dublin Corporation, seven ; Dublin County Council, three ; 
and Cork Street Hospital, seven. It is also proposed to 
invite the principal medical bodies to associate themselves 
in an advisory- capacity with the board of management 
bv nominating representatives. The building of tire hos- 
pital would be borne by sweepstakes funds, and the 
accommodation to be provided would be a matter for 
discussion between the Commission of the City and county 
medical officers of health. A measure of agreement has 
been reached between the Commission and the Cork 
Street authorities, by which the latter will contribute 
towards the upkeep of the new hospital. The Com- 
mission's proposals have now to he submitted to the 
Minister for Local Government and Public Health. 

National Health Insurance 

In the Dail, on the estimate for national health insur- 
ance, Mr. S. T. O’Kelly stated that the increase in 
State grant was due to the additional expenditure cn 
benefits and to the greater number of contributions which 
it was estimated would be paid in 1934. There had been 
a steady increase in the annual contribution income of 
the National Health Insurance Fund, which in 1933 was 
calculated to have reached £602,000. The expenditure 
cn benefits, however, also increased, and in 1933 it was 
estimated to be £760,969. The average number of 
persons in receipt of benefits weekly through the year 
w-as 26,000. Complaints of insured persons concerning 
their treatment by approved societies numbered abou° 
120 a week only, or one dissatisfied claimant out of 
over, 220. During the eleven months' ended February, 
1934, sums totalling over £400 were recovered for injured 
persons from employers in respect of benefits lost through 
negl^t to pay contributions. The number of mediral 
certificates issued m 1933 was !,33S,S2S. The accumu- 
lated funds forming the assets of the national health 
insurance amounted to £3.55t,7S0 at the end of 1933 
an increase of £50,390. The annual income derived from 
dividends and interest was £125,970 
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’ Proposed Public Medical Sendee for Edinburgh 
A meeting of general practitioners. in the city .of Edinburgh 
was held in the British Medical Association Scottish 
House on June 28th, at 8.30 p.m., to consider a draft 
scheme for the formation of a public medical service for 
the area covered by the city of Edinburgh. The scheme 
has been drawn up on the lines of the model scheme 
issued by the Association to provide medical attendance 
and medicine for the dependants of insured persons and 
others of similar means. It is proposed that any registered 
medical practitioner within the area may become a member 
of the service on payment of an entry fee of £2 2s. ; that 
the affairs of the service should be managed by a com- 
mittee consisting of a chairman, honorary secretary, and 
treasurer, with twelve other members elected from the 
medical profession ; and that medical service and medicines 
should be provided for subscribers after acceptance by 
the practitioner of their choice at an entrance fee of one 
shilling and a subscription per week varying from four- 
pence for one subscriber up to one shilling for a family 
of four or more. The services to be provided under the 
scheme will approximate as closely as possible to those 
given to persons insured under the National Health 
Insurance Scheme. 

New Glasgow Professor 

The vacancy in the Muirhead Chair of Medicine at 
Glasgow University, caused by the approaching retirement 
of Professor Walter K. Hunter, M.D., D.Sc., Jvas been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. Archibald Wilson 
Harrington. Dr. Harrington, who takes up duty on 
October 1st next; is 56 years of age and has been one of 
the phys'eians to Glasgow Koyal Infirmary since 1926. 
Hp graduated M.B., Ch.B.Glasg. in 1900 and M.D. in 
1903, and became a Fellow of the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1912. After holding resident 
posts in Glasgow. Royal Infirmary, Royal Maternity Hos- 
pital and Glasgow Fever Hospital at Ruchill, he joined 
the Royal Infirmary staff in 1906 and became assistant 
physician in 1913. During the war he. was a captain in 
the R.A.M.C. on the staff of the 3rd Scottish General 
Hospital, Glasgow, and in 1916 went to Salonika with the 
3Sth General Hospital. Later he was in France as officer 
in charge of the Medical Division of the 58th General 
Hospital with the rank of major. After his return to 
Glasgow he became visiting physician to the Ministry of 
Pensions Hospital at Bellahouston in 1920, a post which 
he resigned on taking charge of wards in Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary in - 1926. . Dr. Harrington has also held the 
posts of consulting physician to the Glasgow Royal 
Maternity Hospital and to the Glasgow Royal Mental 
Hospital at Gartnavel. 

Chiropody in Edinburgh 

Lord Elphinstone was elected president of the Edinburgh 
Foot Clinic at the annual meeting, at which Professor 
John Fraser took the chair. Mr. Robert Stirling said that 
the number of treatments at the clinic during 1933 had 
totalled 13,633 as against 10,360 in 1932. There were 
thousands of men and women whose occupations involved 
long periods of standing, and whose foot troubles often 
interfered with their work ; those people were beginning 
to look to chiropody for relief. Patients came to this 
clinic from all parts of Scotland. It was generally con- 
sidered that the highest efficiency in any profession was 
found in the centre of training, and it was well to 
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recollect that attached' to this foot clinic there was a 
school of chiropody. Students were trained for two 
years, and at the end of that period, if they passed their 
examinations, they received the diploma of the Incor t 
porated Society, of Chiropodists. This school had a wide 
reputation, and the clinic had always worked in harmony 
with the medical profession. Lord Elphinstone, in- opening 
a new theatre, said that judging by the rapid develpp- 
ment in the last ten years, the clinic would soon require' 
to be open all day in order to cope with the demands 
made upon it. He appealed to the generosity - of the 
public to support the clinic. 


England and Wales 


Tuberculosis Prevention 

The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of members * of 
the National Association for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis was held in London on June 15th (an account of the 
conference appeared last week at page. 11 36). Sir Robert 
Philip presented- the annual report, commenting on the 
gratifying facts that in twenty years the mortality rate 
in England from all forms of tuberculosis "had fallen, 
approximately, 41 per cent., and in Scotland 50 per cent. 
He added that the death rate from this 'disease in 1932 
was the lowest ever recorded in this .country, and showed 
a substantial reduction over the 1931 figure. The rate of 
decline was accelerating. In co-operation with the Scottish 
branch of the British Red Cross Society, 'the Royal 
Victoria Hospital Tuberculosis Trust, and the Scottish 
branch of the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing, the 
National Association had carried cut a highly significant" 
mission of investigation and instruction through • the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. It was hoped, soon, 
to appoint a nurse commissioner for tuberculosis in East 
Suffolk, a new step which might be the precursor of a 
more general movement of this kind throughout the 
country. The disused Empire Marketing Board poster 
frames would be utilized in part for propaganda against 
tuberculosis. The Burrow Hill Sanatorium Colony for 
youths between the ages of 14 and IS was obtaining 
subsequent employment for a gratifying percentage of 
these patients. Thanks to the special appeal of 1926-8 
the financial position of the National .Association- was 
good, but there were many demands for fresh, useful 
expenditure. Lady Titchfield, who had been prominently 
associated with this appeal, and had been elected vice- 
chairman of the council, gave a short account of the 
Christmas seal scheme. Apparently first thought of in 
Australia in 1S97, it had later occurred to a Danish postal 
clerk, in 1904, that money for charitable purposes could 
be raised by issuing special stamps or seals for Christmas 
letters and parcels. Since then the Danish mail had 
carried these stamps every Christmas, and most other 
civilized countries had taken up the scheme. Last year 
it had been adopted in this country by the National Asso- 
ciation, and would be continued. Ladj' Titchfield stressed 
the point that the money accruing was devoted - to the 
local anti-tuberculosis work in the places where the seals 
were sold, and thus served to stimulate interest and attract 
support. In connexion with this conference, visits were 
paid to Colindale and High Wood Hospitals and King 
George V and Pinewood Sanatoria. The conference hall 
housed a very attractive collection of exhibits,, including 
specimens of work by members of handicraft classes 
organized by tuberculosis care committees, and 'a great 
variety of instructional and propaganda literature. 
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Baby Week, 

Many medical authorities vviU give their views on 
matters connected with the health of mothers, ml ants, 
and young children during the eighteenth National Bab} 
Week, which is -the occasion of the National Conference 
on Maternity and Child Welfare, organized by the 
National Association for the Prevention of Infant ^or 
ta’.iVy, to he. held at Birmingham from July .3rd to sth. 
Usually the conference takes place in London, but occa- 
sionally it has been held in provincial centres. The 
National Baby Week Council this year has focused atten- 
tion upon 'the general subject oi the making of an AJ 
nation, and directs particular attention to the problem 
of nutrition, as affecting the foundations of nationa- 
health. The Council as an organization concerned with 
propaganda has devised a great variety of ways of stimu- 
lating the interest of young and old alike in this question 
of specific interest. One is the issue to mid wives of a 
pamphlet on the diet of the expectant mother, written 
by' Professor S. -j. Cowell of ‘St. Thomas's Hospital 
. Medical Schdol. It is being distributed to midvrives 
through local supervising authorities, and copies may he 
had on application to the National Baby Meek Council. 
117, Piccadilly, London. MM. Other events of next week 
. bearing upon nutrition are essay-writing on nutrition for 
the family by domestic science students, and postcard 
competitions for -school girls and hoys. Girls are asked 
to .write on six good rules they would, bear In mind in 
preparing the family meals. Boys are asked to write 
six rules they would follow if they had gardens of their 
- own and wished to use these gardens to help their 
mothers to feed the family all the year round. In 
-another competition nursery norscs are invited to plan 
the meals of the 3-5-v ear-cld child. All these activities 
should stimulate public interest in seeking to know the 
principles' of good nutrition. 

LC.G Dentists and Nurses 
The London County Council 'is proposing that from 
July 1st the salaries of dentists at hospitals and institu- 
tions under the management of its Hospitals and Medical 
Services Committee shall be, for full-time, £500 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £650, and for part- 
time, £S0 a year for one session of approximately two and 
a half hours a week for fifty-two weeks a year, and at 
the rate of £65 a year for each additional session of the 
same length for fifty-two weeks. All dentists must possess 
a degree or recognized diploma in dental surgery. The 
hours of duty for the full-time officers are to he thirty- 
three hours a week ; travelling time from a central point 
in London to be included. The Council has also been 
reconsidering the supervisory nursing staff (that is, the 
various grades of sister) for its general hospitals. The 
present staffing is held to be inadequate, and the question 
of adding substantially to the number of sisters cannot 
longer be postponed. It is proposed to create 1C5 
additional positions, which will ensure an' adequate 
standard for normal requirements, but not sufficient fo 
ensuce that at each of the larger hospitals there will be 
one ward sister not normally allocated to a definite ward 
Or other duties, but available to be drawn upon in case 
of emergency for duty at her own hospital or one- of the 
smaller hospitals. The- mrniher ot such emergencies in 
a large service calling temporarily for the services of a 
ward sister i s considerable, and it is therefore proposed, 
m addition to the 105 allocated positions, to have twenty 
‘ er new positions of ward sister, to be allocated 
rmallv to hospitals with a' bed accommodation of 500 
ovcr ' but available for temporary transfer elsewhere 
,,, neaes? ary. The' new proposals will result 
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- Bristol Sanitary Congress 
Further details have- now been received about the 
annual congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at 
Bristol from July 9th to 14th. The congress is under 
the presidency of Dr. Stanley Badoak, Pro-Chancellor of 
the University of Bristol, who will deliver his inaugural 
address on the first afternoon.- The Minister of Health 
will address a general session of the congress on the after- 
noon of July 13th bn Some Aspects of the Housing 
Question.” In addition to independent meetings of the 
six Sections — namely, preventive medicine ; engineering, 
architecture, and town planning ; maternity, child welfare, 
and school hygiene ; veterinary hygiene ; national health 
insurance ; and the hygiene of food — there will be con- 
ferences of the representatives of sanitary authorities, cf 
medical officers of health, engineers and - surveyors, 
sanitary inspectors, and health visitors. Among the topics 
to be discussed are : the water supply problem ; adminis- 
trative difficulties in municipal housing ; posture and its 
relation to health ; the eradication of bovine tuberculosis ; 
the problem of the mental defective ; the teaching of 
mothercraft ; mental development -of the child between 
the aces of 2 and 5 ; sickness experience and sickness 
expectancy ; sanitation in modem architecture ; and the 
avoidance and destruction of sewage odours. A discussion 
on nutrition and the public health will be opened by 
Professor J. A. Nixon, who will be followed by Professor 
R. H. A. Plimmer. and Dr. H. E. Magee of the Ministry 
of ‘Health. Further particulars of this congress can be 
obtained from the secretary of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road. S.M'.l. 


Reports of Societies 

SURGERY OF THE SYMPATHETIC SYSTEM 

At a meeting of the Aberdeen Medico-Chirurgical Society / 
on June 7th, with the president, Mr.' Alex. Mitchell, 
in the chair. Professor J. K. Learmokth read a paper on 
The Surgery, of the Sympathetic Nervous System.” 
Professor Learmonth began by recalling that the efferent 
fibres of the sympathetic nerves left the" spinal cord. in 
its anterior roots, between the first thoracic and second 
lumbar segments/ inclusive, and, detaching themselves 
from the spinal nerves in the white rami communicantes, 
they reached the great ganglicnated paravertebral chains. 
These chains bad two uses. They provided a shunting 
system whereby (a) a certain number -of fibres were side- 
tracked for the supply of viscera, and (6) the remainder 
were returned (by the grey rami communicantes) to 
travel with the somatic nerves. By their extent (from 
-base of skull to tip of coccyx) the}- compensated for .the 
fact that not all the segments' of the spinal cord gave off 
sympathetic fibres. The activity of those fibres that 
travelled with somatic nerves produced the following 
effects : (1) vaso-constriction " of the arterial tree, and 
probably also of the capillaries ; (2) increase in the ’secre- 
tion of sweat ; (a) contraction of the unstriped muscle in 
Bie skin, which caused erection of the hairs and ” goose- 
flesh. Interruption of these fibres was followed m the 
.area so denervated by (1) vaso-dilatation, (2) absence of 
sweating, (3) absence of goose-flesh and. of erection of 
“?“?/ Th ^ ; effe S ts w . ere produced by the liberation, 
at the endings of sympathetic nerves, of a substance 
apparently identical with adrenaline, to which C; 
given the non-committal name of 


had 


rmon 
svmpathin.' 


This substance was the link between. nervous impulse on 
i ?’? d and . 1 * s translation into changes of muscular 
and glandular activity on the other. 

Sympathectomy to Secure Vaso-dilatatiox 

r , P S2 adl i' T' :ikl ' ng ' U'mpathectomy would be of thera- 
^ T secure vaso-dilatation in a part that needed 
more blood. No local evil eSscts followed the procedure ; 
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the increase in warmth of the part from the ■ access - of 
additional blood was not an inconvenience," and the in- 
creased capacity of part of the arterial -tree was not 
followed by a fall in systemic blood -pressure. The 
operation was a satisfactory method of producing hyper- 
aemia. To the question whether the local hyperaemia 
that , followed sympathectomy was permanent, Professor 
Learmonth answered that, when the denervation was 
complete, and when local structural changes in the 
vessels were absent, the local increase in blood supply was 
permanent. Although a few sympathetic fibres reached 
the proximal segments of great arteries directly from 
neighbouring sympathetic ganglia, by far the greatest 
number reached the peripheral arterial system . by being 
detached at intervals from the somatic nerves of the 
part. Hence the most effective sympathetic denervation 
of a part could be done by division or resection of the 
bottle-neck ” in which these vaso-constrictor fibres were 
concentrated — namel}', the grey rami communicantes or 
their parents, the sympathetic chains. For the lower 
extremity this was a relatively easy ■ matter ; it was 
accomplished by the removal of the second, third, and 
fourth - lumbar ganglia, and the part of the chain that 
connected these. -It was much more difficult to ensure 
that all the vaso-constrictor fibres to the upper extremity 
had been severed, Tor their anatomical position made 
them less accessible, and their arrangement was less 
constant. The surgeon aimed at removing the sym- 
pathetic chain from the inferior cervical ganglion to 
the second thoracic ganglion, inclusive'; but even this 
extensive procedure might fail to produce complete sym- 
pathetic denervation. Even after technically complete 
procedures evidence was accumulating (J.'C. White) that 
the denervated muscle might still contract as a result of 
the liberation of excessive amounts of adrenaline during 
emotional crisis ; such vaso-constriction was, of course, 
temporary. - 

With regard to the second postulate — normality, or 
near normality', of the vessels, especially the arteries— it 
was obvious that in pathological processes which led to 
narrowing of the arteries— r for example, in thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans — if the disease progressed, a stage 
tvould be reached when the arterial system, however 
dilated originally, became inadequate for the supply of 
the limb. Even in Raynaud’s disease, though in the 'early 
stages structural changes in the vessels were absent, in 
the later stages changes in the calibre of the vessels 
might make it impossible to secure permanent increase in 
the flow of blood. Because of these possible structural 
changes the surgeon, before carrying out a sympathectomy 
to . secure vaso-dilatation, must satisfy himself that the 
peripheral arteries, were capable of dilating. Thus it was 
necessary to have somfe method of producing and of 
measuring the amount of, peripheral dilatation that was 
possible. For clinical purposes a sufficiently accurate 
method was to measure, by a thermocouple, the rise in 
surface temperature of an extremity when its vessels were 
dilated. For producing vaso-dilatation the most con- 
venibnt method in the wards was to warm the body, 
with the exception of the limb or limbs to be tested, 
in a cabinet — for example, under an electric light cage. 
The vessels in the unwarmed parts dilated because of a 
sympathetic reflex. The maximum temperature that could 
be produced by complete paralysis of the regional vaso- 
constrictor nerves in a normal limb varied with the room 
temperature. When this was about 20° C. the " vaso- 
dilatation level ” was about 32° C. Morton and Scott 
had found that if the thermometric readings did not reach 
at least 2S° C. during the test sympathectomy was un- 
likely to be of benefit. 

Indications for Sympathectomy 
Professor Learmonth next discussed conditions in which 
svmpathectomy might provide a permanently increased 
supply of blood in cases shown to be appropriate by' 
the above tests. In suitably' chosen cases sympathectomy 
would permanently' relieve the symptoms, and banish the 
signs, of Raynaud’s disease. The hands or feet became 
warm, and the areas of superficial gangrene healed with 
remarkable rapidity'. The fairest indication of the success 
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of the operation was the almost uniform desire of patients 
on whom unilateral operation had been performed to have 
the other limb denervated. In the group of structural 
disease of the peripheral arteries he included arterio- 
sclerotic disease, thrombo-angiitis obliterans, syphilitic 
endarteritis, the late stages of Raynaud's disease, and 
certain cases of scleroderma. Patients afflicted 'with one 
or other of these diseases came under notice suffering from 
intermittent claudication, „ impending gangrene of -the 
digits, or both' these features. The operability rate in 
this group was low ; one could hope to provide a remedy 
for the complaints only if greater volume of blood could 
be furnished to 'the limhr and/or facilitate its distribution 
to the areas requiring it. Distribution might be facilitated 
in two ways : (a) by producing vaso-dilatation in existing • 
channels, a possibility dependent on - the presence or , 
absence of structural changes in the arterioles ; ( b ) by 
leading to the opening up of new anastomotic channels. 

In the lecturer’s experience sympathectomy was not 
worth while in arteriosclerotic disease ; the age of the 
patient, the progressive nature of the lesion, and the 
lade-" of resilience in aged vessels all pointed to the 
desirability of a conservative attitude’. 

The widest field for operation was in thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans, the victims of which were comparatively 
young. They could be divided into three groups: (I) 
When the disease was rapidly progressive and surgery 
had nothing to offer. (2) Slowly progressive disease. If 
tests showed a satisfactory rise of temperature, sym- 
pathectomy might be advised. The resultant vaso-dila- 
tation might “ last out ” the patient’s lifetime, or it 
might defer the .necessity for amputation. (3) When the" 
disease reached a' certain stage and then seemed to be 
arrested. In selected cases sympathectomy might avoid 
amputation and deal satisfactorily with local gangrenous 
areas. 

A limb extensively paralysed as a result of anterior polio- - 
myelitis was often cold, blue, and, especially in winter* 
subject to ulceration and chilblains. The vascular con- 
dition appeared to depend on two factors, of which the 
more important was poor venous return as a result of the 
absence of support afforded to veins by normal muscles, 
whether at rest or contracting. The second factor was, 
hypoplasia of the main artery to the limb, which appeared 
to be proportionately greater than the loss of substance 
in the member. In spite of these unpromising pathological 
conditions the lecturer had been agreeably surprised at 
securing, by sympathectomy, a rise of surface temperature 
of about 5° C. in several such cases. The effect of this 
increase in blood supply on the nutrition of the skin had 
so far been satisfactory. In the treatment of intractable 
ulceration of the leg the increase of blood supply after „ 
sympathectomy was occasionally of use. His own ex- 
perience included two types of case: (1) ulcers secondary 
to disease of the central nervous system, such as might 
complicate spina bifida, and (2) intractable varicose ulcera- 
tion. 

The operation had been performed also in cases of 
scleroderma, when the condition was distal and associated 
with gangrene ; the immediate results were ‘good. Sym- 
pathectomy had been employed, too, though perhaps less 
justifiably, in the treatment of hyperidrosis.' Finally, in 
certain cases of periarticular polyarthritis, in patients under 
40, sympathectomy often relieved pain and improved the 
function of hands and feet. 

Visceral Sympathectomy 

The efferent sympathetic nerves to the viscera controlled 
their local blood supply ; and in addition those destined 
for hollow muscular viscera might exercise their effects in 
two ways: (1) by leading to changes in the calibre of the 
viscus, and (2) by regulating it$ function of transmitting 
its contents. The immediate functions of the two sets of t 
nerves that reached hollow viscera appeared to be twofold : 

(1) the S3 r mpathetic nerves were inhibitory to the muscu- 
lature of hollow viscera and motor to their smooth 
sphincters, and (2) the parasympathetic nerves were motor 
to the musculature of hollow viscera and inhibitory *° 
their sphincters. Operations had been devised for the 
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division of the sympathetic nerves of the lower urinary 
tract, of the distal part of the colon, and of the rectum , 
the roots of these nerves approached eacli other so closely 
that at the pelvic brim they were easily accessible imme- 
diately under the peritoneum, in the form o f . a single 
meshwork or strand, called the superior hypogastric plexus, 
or presacral nerve. The object of these operations had 
been to secure proper emptying of one of these organs, 
and only those cases were chosen in which organic obstruc- 
tion was absent. From a functional point of view the 
hollow systems under .consideration consisted of a series 
of reservoirs and conduits separated from each other, and 
ultimately from the exterior, by sphincter mechanisms of 
smooth muscle. The improper emptying of such a living 
system might be the result of many "factors, acting singly 
or in combination. One of the great difficulties in assessing 
the relative importance of possible factors was the degree 
of autonomy possessed by many of the viscera when de- 
prived of their extrinsic nerve supply ; this physiological 
self-sufficiency was most marked in the alimentary- tract. 
The simplest cause of failure-to-empty was paralysis of the 
musculature of a yiscus. A second cause was incoordina- 
tion of the contractions that were attempting to convey 
material along the system. A third cause was sympathetic 
overactivity, of such a degree that inhibitory impulses 
overwhelmed motor Impulses, so that the muscular tube 
remained relaxed, and formed a passive container. A fourth 
possible cause was resistance to the passage of the contents 
of a conduit offered by a sphincter of smooth muscle. 

■ Among conditions that might be benefited by visceral 
sympathectomy Professor Learmouth mentioned Hirsch- 
sprung's disease. That improvement in emptying the 
bowel followed division of its sympathetic nerves was 
. an incidental clinical observation made by Koyle and 
Wade. The denervation could be performed by any one 
of several techniques. Any of these operations might be 
efficacious in securing unaided evacuation of the colon ; 
•hut it ivas too early- yet to dogmatize on the permanence 
of the results. Although the operation had been em- 
ployed, and with occasional success, in cases of constipa- 
tion that had resisted prolonged medical measures, its 
indiscriminate application was to be deprecated. It. had 
this in its favour — that if its result tell short of complete 
success, except so far as sterility in the male was con- 
cerned, the patient was at least not any worse, and the 
continuity of the gut had not been altered. A third con- 
dition was paralysis of the ureters and bladders. A 
group of cases was met with in which great dilatation 
of the ureters, or of the ureters and bladder, occurred 
as a presumably congenital condition in the absence of 
demonstrable organic obstruction. These patients ap- 
peared to suffer fom achalasia at the uretero-vesical 
juncture, the vesico-urethral juncture, or at both. Like 
Hirschsprung's disease, it yielded to sympathetic denerva- 
tion of the ureters and bladder. Occasionally the in- 
ternal sphincter of the bladder ivas alone affected by- 
spasm or achalasia, and this condition had been relieved 
by division of its motor (sympathetic) nerves, even when 
punch " operations had failed to bring relief. When 
the central origins of the motor (parasympathetic) nerves 
to the bladder had been damaged by" injury or disease, 
it was sometimes possible to restore power-to-emptv to 
the bladder by division of its svmpathetic nerves in' the 
presacral strand. This operation failed to afford relief 
when the lesion that led to paralysis of the vesical 
musculature was situated either in the" hvpogastric nanslia 
or in the wall of the bladder. 


Operation's tor Relief of Pain 

,, operations so far enumerated had as their obi 
the division of efferent sympathetic fibres. The svst 
contained afferent nerves also, which mediated visci 
c ** s and transmitted painful sensations from visci 
n the urinary and alimentary tracts the adeem 
tni. !>°- r Pcoduction of pain appeared to be iimi 
mviuuf*'®® o£ a ''iecus. and spasmodic or ir 
i contraction of its musculature. The latter i 
rd f f n -e 'T lhat might recur often enough to derm 

oainfm fv r, ' cumn " s P asm was to be found in 
P hi contractions of a chronically inflamed blaffi 


and in the painful uterine contractions at the menstrual 
periods. When operating for the relief of intractable 
somatic pain the surgeon. attacked the final concentration 
of pain fibres in the spino-thalamic tract of the spinal cord. 
It appeared that fibres mediating visceral pain were not 
so thoroughly concentrated in the cord ; they could be 
divided, with least fear of an incomplete result, as they 
traversed the sympathetic " bottle-necks " in the abdo- 
men and thorax. The ** bottle-neck ” formed by the 
presacral nerve contained a proportion of sensory fibres 
from both uterus and bladder. Dvsmenorrhqea of the 
spasmodic type that had resisted ordinary methods of 
treatment could often, perhaps usually, be abolished by 
division of the presacral nerve. A careful selection of 
cases was necessary, and particular care must be exer- 
cised to exclude cases of the congestive type. The 
improvement was not to be ascribed solely to division 
of afferent " pain " fibres ; probably the neurectomy- 
deprived the cervix uteri of some of its tone. Painful 
chronic cystitis was sometimes a legacy- from tuberculosis 
of the kidney ; at other times it followed chronic pyogenic 
infection. Considerable relief from the distress of painful 
frequency- followed division of the presacral nerve r but 
in this group of cases the urinary bladder was often -con- 
tracted and its capacity so reduced that frequency was 
inevi table. 

Sensory nerves from the heart reached, ultimately, 
the rami communicantes of the first five thoracic nerves, 
and entered the cord with the posterior roots of these 
nerves ; apparently- the majority of cardiac sensory nerves 
inclined to the left side. A number of operations bad 
been designed with the object of severing these nerves 
at various points in their course for the relief of angina 
pectoris. From his own experience, and from a study of 
reports by trustworthy clinicians. Professor Learmonth 
was not inclined to regard the suppression of pain in 
angina as undesirable. The difficulty- of performing 
elaborate operations in patients already in a precarious 
condition had been surmounted by the method of para- 
vertebral alcohol block of the upper five thoracic nerves 
on the left side. The results of this had been satis- 
factory- in a considerable proportion of cases, and 
although the injections must be carefully performed br- 
an operator who had familiarized himself with the tech- 
nique , the risk to the patient was minimal. 

In conclusion, the lecturer urged that in any case in 
which sympathectomy was considered the problem should 
be viewed as a whole, and that the operation be emploved 
as only- part of the treatment- Carefully performed, after 
thorough investigation of individual patients, and in the 
conditions he had described, it formed a valuable addition 
to the therapeutic armamentarium of surgery. 




Lewis, on 


rax me meeting oi tne Koval Society on 
paper by Drs. P. A. Buxton and D. J 
“ Climate and Tsetse Flies: Laboratorv Studies upo 
Glossina submorsitans and tachinoides was communi 
cated by Sir Guy Marshall. In this the authors recalls 
that the number of tsetse flies which could be caphirei 
under standard conditions rose and fell with the reason 
and that many of the species were sharplv limited * 
particular types of vegetation. It was thought that th 
limits were climatic. The paper described a series o 
experiments in which adults and pupae were exposed t 
controlled conditions in the laboratorv. The work eav 
an approximate knowledge of the Uiiuts of temperatur 
and humidity which were favourable or unfavourable t 
the fly ; it was found possible to delimit an approximat 
optimum at which the flies fed best, lived longeri am 
had the highest birth rate. Records of temperature am 

'If™ a ,, S ?. made ln thc permanent haunts c 
^ e . ; snd conditions jn the drv and the wet *=easo- 

the^r 5 ' ° b i!^' ati0ns made in the ^toratorv and i 
the field supported one another satisfactorily, and take 
together, they- should tend to give precision to the centre 

the G t 0 e? p n t a « UhlCl1 1° U,d F robab! V be achieved bv a’.tcrin 
™L' c tatl t” and mth the micro-climate." At th 
meeting on June 2Sth Professor W. L. Bra™ deiivere 
the Bakenan Lecture on " The Structure of Alievs.” 
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Pregnancy Diagnosis 

Sir, — D r. J. M. Robson, in his lecture on " Pregnancy 
Diagnosis in Theory and Practice " (Journal, June 16th, 
p. 1063) states -with reference to the Friedman test, in 
which adult female rabbits are used as the test animals 
instead of immature female mice, that " the rabbit never 
(or very rarely) ovulates spontaneously, and hence, if 
mature animals are segregated, they are suitable for the 
test.” Later on he says: “Sometimes the ovaries oi 
normal rabbits contain small blood spots ... it may be 
difficult to decide whether the blood spot has arisen 'as 
a result of- the injection or independently of it." In such 
cases he advises a second examination of the rabbit after 
a further interval of twenty-four hours to determine 
whether there is any alteration in the size of the blood 
spots. 

I have employed the Friedman method in this depart- 
ment for the past two and a half years, and about 700 
tests have been performed with it. In 439 rabbits the 
ovaries have been inspected by laparotomy before injecting 
the urine for diagnosis. On thirty-one occasions — that is, 
in 7 per cent, of cases— blood spots have been found at 
this preliminary laparotomy. In seven of these the blood 
spots were sufficiently fresh to resemble exactly the 
appearance obtained by the recent injection of urine of 
pregnancy, and one would not have hesitated to report 
a positive result had the rabbits been inspected only after 
the injection of the urine for diagnosis. In one of these 
seven cases the animal was a virgin rabbit which had 
been isolated for three months, the isolation commencing 
before the rabbit reached puberty. It is possible that 
the three false positive results which occurred in Dr. 
Robson’s series of 145 cases (one in a definitely non- 
pregnant subject and two in cases of “ delayed menstrua- 
tion ") were due to recent spontaneous ovulation or 
formation of blood follicles, and would not have occurred 
had he resorted to preliminary laparotomy. 

Dr. Robson advocates concentrating the gonadotropic 
hormones by extraction with rectified spirit, since it 
was found at the Edinburgh Pregnancy Diagnosis Station 
that the injection of untreated urine did not give suffi- 
ciently satisfactory results. "This," he says, “ may be 
due to the interval elapsing between the collection of the 
urine and its receipt for examination being longer than 
has been the case with other investigators." In twenty- 
nine cases of my series the urine has yielded a positive 
reaction after being kept at room temperature for a period 
longer than twenty-four hours. The exact intervals 
between voiding and injection in these cases are as 


follows : 


Interval 

K umber of Cases 

25} Iiouts 

3 

2 days 

9 

3 days 

6 

4 days 

3 

5 days 

5 

6 days 

8 days 

1 (weak positive) 


It is well established that if the urine is kept in an 
[ce-cbest its gonadotropic potency persists for a long 
time, even, in some cases, up to two years. Thus, though 
no appreciable diminution of potency occurs during the 
first week after voiding the urine, all specimens in this 
laboratorv are placed in the ice-chest shortly after receipt, 
so that should the test need to be repeated the urine is 
still available, and there is no necessity to demand a 
further specimen from the patient. 

In. a certain small number of female adult rabbits it has 
been found that the injection of urine of pregnancy does not 
produce a positive reaction. Consequently, in order to 


detect such unreactive test animals, it is the practice in this 
laboratory to inject urine 'of pregnancy in all rabbits in 
which the urine for diagnosis has produced no changes in 
the ovaries. If, after this procedure, the. ovaries still remain 
unchanged, the animal is discarded and the test repeated on 
another rabbit. 

In a series of 203 clinically controlled cases', in which the 
technique which I outlined at the Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Association in Dublin last year (British 
Medical Journal, 1933, -ii, 306) has" been employed — -namely, 
a preliminary laparotomy and subsequent injection of urine 
of pregnancy when the urine for diagnosis has given a 
negative result — the results obtained have been 1 13 'correct 
positive, eighty-nine correct negative, and one doubtful. In 
the case of tile doubtful result the patient bled per vaginam 
in the third month of her pregnancy, the specimen of urine 
being collected six hours after the commencement of bleeding. 
This specimen gave a negative result. Three days later a 
dead ovum was found in the cervical canal - . This case is 
considered as a false negative result. No false positive result 
has been obtained in this series, so that the error oi the 203 
cases is 0.5 per cent. 

By eliminating the test animal completely as a source 
of error by the procedure indicated above, the test may 
be made even' slightly more reliable than the original 
Aschheim-Zondek test, in which the variability of reaction 
of the immature mice to urine of pregnancy can only be 
controlled by using more than one animal for each test. 
— I am, etc.. 

Physiological Laboratory', Guy’s ~ D. M. F. Bishop. 

Hospital, S.E., June ISth. 


Inlracranial Injury in the Newborn 

Sir, — I have read with much interest the paper by 
Dr. Moncrieff on hypertonic rectal saline lor intracranial 
injury in the newborn in your issue of June )6th (p. 10GS). 
There is one criticism I should like to make, which 'is 
concerned particularly with the footnote to his paper. 

I have recently emphasized the fact 1 that when cerebral 
oedema is present the intracranial pressure is considerably 
higher than the venous pressure. The cerebral oedema, 
therefore, which commonly accompanies severe head in- 
juries must have a beneficial effect in limiting haemor- 
rhage from torn cerebral veins and sinuses. This point 
is of particular importance in the cases Dr. Moncrieff 
is considering, as damage to venous sinuses is common in 
birth injuries. 

The administration of “hypertonic solutions by the 
rectum has a powerful effect in reducing intracranial 
pressure, and if used soon after injury may encourage 
bleeding into the subdural space. For this reason I 
think that it is inadvisable to use treatment such as 
Dr. Moncrieff suggests as a prophylactic measure in cases 
of difficult delivery, but to reserve the treatment for the 
type of case he describes in which the symptoms and 
signs of increased intracranial pressure are clearly present. 
— I am, etc., 

W. Ritchie Russell. M.D., 

Edinburgh, June 19th. F.R.C.F-Ed. 


Ligature of the Innominate Artery 
Sir, — Mr. H. S. Souttar’s paper on ligature of the 
innominate artery (Journal, June 16th, p. J066) is very 
interesting, especially from the point of view of the 
cerebral circulation, but his literature only dates to 1915. 

In 1928 I reported a case of ligature of the innominate 
and common carotid arteries for a subclavian aneurysm, 
caused by a fracture of the clavicle (published in the 
British Medical Journal, 1929, ii, 49). Following 
the operation it was observed tha t the right s ide 

1 Prac. Roy. Soc. Med., May, 1934. 
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of the head was pailid and obviously colder than the 
other side: this persisted for forty-eight hours. The 
circulation in the. hand was defective for twenty-four 
hours only, due apparently to some collateral circula- 
tion having already been established. It appears that 
the influence on the circulation was only temporary, no 
further trouble having arisen, although it is now nearly 
six years since the operation. From the statistics it is 
clear that there is a lower mortality rate when the 
innominate and common carotid arteries are both tied 
than when the innominate alone is tied. 

As to anaesthesia, I used gas and oxygen, and with an 
almost bursting aneurysm (it did rupture at the operation, 
and needed a good deal of digital pressure with one 
finger to occlude the sac) I doubt whether local anaes- 
thesia would have sufficed. Again, with local anaes- 
thesia, I can see the difficulty of using the common 
carotid artery as a tractor. — I am, etc.. 


Grimsby, June 20th. 


C. L. Granvili-e Chapman. 


Mr. Keynes commented cn the result of preliminary 
ligation as a first-stage procedure. In our experience 
in bad cases it is not helpful and in mild eases it is 
unnecessary, and we consider it too liable to upset the 
patient to justify its use. 

We do not think it wise to treat severe cases of toxic 
goitre in a general surgical ward, especially as several 
weeks may be required for the preliminary medical 
treatment before the optimum time for operation arrives. 
Moreover, much of the benefit of avertin is lost if the 
patient is disturbed during the stage of induction or 
during the hours immediately following the operation, 
when its prolonged sedative effect proves so valuable. 
It has been our custom to treat these patients in a 
medical ward until their operation, and then, for the 
next few days, in a single-bed ride-ward, in quietness and 
subdued light. — We are, etc., 

L. Cunningham, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P. 
Philip Haive, Ch.M., F.R.C.S. 

Liverpool. June ISth. 


Classification of' Mental Disorders 
Sir, — I n reply to Sir R. Armstrong-Jones’s letter :n 
your issue of jtme 16th, I would point out that the 
classification of mental disorders was adopted by the 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association in 1933, and pub- 
lished in the Journal of Mental Science . — I am, etc., 

Eurghill, nr. Hereford, June 2Gtli. G. W. T. H. FLEMING. 


Avcrlin for Toxic Goitre Operations 

Sir, — -Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s article of May 12th on 
avertin narcosis in operations for toxic goitre is of great 
interest, and he is to be congratulated on his excellent 
results. This type of anaesthetic has been very success- 
fully employed during the past twelve months at the 
Northern Hospital in our cases of toxic goitre, and, like 
Mr. Keynes, we have been greatly impressed by those 
cases in which the pulse rate actually fell during opera- 
tion to a level lower than the pre-operative rate, and 
also by the absence of worries in connexion with the 
anaesthetic, both during and after operation. Our 
honorary- anaesthetist. Dr. R. J. Minnitt. is responsible 
for the following pre-anaesthetic routine. 

Permission of the relatives is obtained, but the patient 
is not aware that an operation in the immediate future 
is contemplated. For at least four days beforehand a 
hypodermic injection of sterile water is given at the 
same time the premedication will be given on the operation 
day. Two hours after this a glucose saline is admin- 
istered per rectum and the patient told that this is 
routine treatment. During these four days the patient 
is weighed on two different occasions. Two hours before 
the operation is due to commence omnopon I /3 grain 
and scopolamine 1 / ISO grain is given hypodermically. This 
(lose is modified according to the size and weight of the 
patient, who is quite unaware that an operation is to be 
carried out. One hour later the avertin solution is prepared 
on the basis of 0.1 grain per kilo of the patient's body- 
"eight. After about fifteen minutes this is slowly run into 
the rectum by a tube and funnel, with the patient lying on 
the left side. The patient is then kept quiet, and" within 
twenty minutes can be transferred from the ward to the 
operating theatre. A drop or two of castor oil is placed in 
each eye. and a bandage applied. The ears are lightly plugged 
Ulth Cotton-wool, and a face-mask is fixed in position with a 
Uausen retainer, so that gas and oxygen can be administered 
at any moment. In the cases where there is the slightest 
reaction when the incision is made gas and oxygen is com 
menced from a McKesson machine. Care is taken that 
cyanos ls is allowed, and for this purpose 25 per cent, oxvgen 
‘ „ . 3 l' er cent - nitrous oxide is generally required. This 

a hhmor ° C T; k ' te } ht tmcosis « avertin anaesthesia 
satisfactory. Rebreathing is given throughout the operation 


IS 


Evipan Anaesthesia 

Sir, — I was much interested in the article by' Dr. Paul 
Kuhne (Journal , June 9th, p. 1029), in which he discussed 
the relative value of four different types of general anaes- 
thetics administered to the same patient. On two occa- 
sions evipan sodium was used, the only- difference being 
that in the second instance there was premedication with 
omnopon 2/3 grain and scopolamine 1/150 grain. On 
this occasion alarming symptoms were produced, and, 
according to Dr. Kuhne, the patient " at first sight 
appeared dead.” In-discussing this he expresses surprise : 

” This is rather surprising, in view of the fact that some 
days previously evipan alone had given an excellent result. 
I can give no explanation of this, but the case illustrates 
clearly the depressant action of evipan on the respiratory 
centre and also its selectivity for that centre.” 

Might I suggest that the depressant effects which 
occurred have been dne rather to the previous administra- 
tion of a very' large dose of omnopon combined with 
scopolamine, both of which are powerful respiratory- 
depressants, rather than to evipan? Since Dr. Kuhne 
had previously given evipan without any ill effects, surely 
it is unscientific, to say the least, to ascribe the alarming 
symptoms which followed evipan plus premedication to 
the evipan and not to the prem education. The patient 
was the same ; evipan was used on both occasions ; the 
only new factor was that of omnopon and scopolamine. 
Yet Dr. Kuhne, after expressing his surprise and admit- 
ting his inability to give any explanation- (see quotation 
above), immediately afterwards claims that his very 
limited number of cases— namely, two — " clearly illus- 
trates the depressant action of evipan on the respiratory 
centre and also its selectivity for that centre.” By what 
logical process he has come to this conclusion I entirely 
fail to comprehend. 

I would call his attention to the report on the clinical 
value of evipan from the Anaesthetics Committee of the 
Medical Research Council (British Medical Journal, July 
8th 1933, p. 63). This committee concluded that it is 
inadvisable to give any sedative before evipan sodium 
Admittedly Dr. Jarman and Mr. Abel have used evipan 
preceded by omnopon and scopolamine, and have achieved 
excellent results (Lancet, July 1st, 1933, p. IS) ; yet thev 
considered that such methods are contraindicated in feeble 
? SeS " Surel >" a P atient 'vho had been 
“ Z , chr ° nic otorrhoea of twenty years’ duration. 
th d ? eVC ° ped tcnde ™ess over the left mastoid and 
then had three anaesthetics within two months, might have 
been considered both toxic and cnfeebled.-I am! etc! 

Montague Solomon, M.B., Ch.B., D.P K 

Liverpool, June 9th. 
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Psychological Effect of Hysterectomy 

*^ LR ' — -That the after-results described by Dr. Winifred 
Coppard are not invariably associated with hysterectomy 
is shown by the following case in my practice. 

A woman, aged 32, having previously had three 
children, was suffering from severe menorrhagia. - Three 
years ago my partner. Dr. G. R. Hughes, performed a 
subtotal hysterectomy, since when, of course, the periods 
have ceased. At first she felt unwell each month, but 
now she has no symptoms of any kind associated with the 
menstrual cycle. Whereas, however, before the operation 
her sexual appetite was normal, her husband now informs 
me that she has an insatiable sexual desire “which makes 
very considerable demands on him for gratification. She 
has also become much more highly strung and nervous 
since the operation. 

Of course; before the operation this nymphomania raay- 
have been , suppressed owing to the dear of pregnancy ; 
but, at any rate, in this case the frigidity’ described by Dr. 
Coppard did not ensue. — I am, etc., 

Bamrt, June 21st. S. Yatcher, M.D.Cantab. 


The Cancer. Problem 

Sir, — The cachexia of malignant disease may hold a key 
to the understanding of part, at any rate, of -the malig- 
nant process. That a true cachexia occurs apart from 
haemorrhage, infection of the growth, and mechanical 
interference with bodily function is generally agreed. It 
is not east', perhaps, to be sure that the pure picture of 
malignant cachexia is strictly defined, but probably it 
will be accepted that anaemia, wasting, a t hi n, atrophic 
skin, and a tendency to secondary infections are constant 
features, while there is no evidence of failure of kidney 
function, or liver function, or of the circulatory system. 

To approach the matter from another angle, and one, 
I think, which has something of the novel in it, the body 
tissues may be divided into three groups: one in which 
the cells continue to multiply actively after birth— for 
example, the epithelial and mucous surfaces, the blood- 
forming organs, the testes ; one in which no new cells are 
formed^ after foetal life^— for example, the brain and 
perhaps the kidneys *, and one in which cellular multipli- 
cation occurs, but only' in minor degree or after injur}'. 
This difference in cellular capacity- has not, I t hink , been 
spec in call v studied in its relation to disease. 

In malignant cachexia clinical observation and micro- 
scopical study point to the probability of the main injury' 
being done to those tissues of the body which are still 
undergoing cell multiplication. Whether this injury 
consists in the abstraction from -the circulation of some 
essential substance for cellular division or, which is 
improbable, the addition to it of some poison to such 
activity, may be revealed by study. If the cachectic 
state could be relieved life could be prolonged in fair 
health in symbiosis with the growth. 

So far as active attack on the neoplasm is concerned, 
it seems established that apart from surgical removal 
most success attends efforts which regard the growth as a 
somewhat weakly rooted parasitic weed, and attack it 
with injurious agents which, while damaging the tissues 
of the host also] do not destroy their more established 
’’rowth. A” rays, bacterial toxins, metallic poisons, and 
prolonged pyrexia appear to be all occasionally successful,' 
as I think might be expected if this simile from the garden 
is true, and it may well be that along the lines of such 
attack on the whole body will be found a means of 
medical cure of, at any rate, some varieties of malignant 
neoplasm. — I am. etc., 

‘ , T Hugh Donovan. 


Tuberculin 

Sir. — Dr_ Noel Bards well is reported in the lay- press- 
to have, stated at the annual meeting of the National 
Association for Prevention of Tuberculosis that in his 
experience distilled water bad given the Same results 
as tuberculin. That is not my experience. I have seen 
a rise of temperature of 4° F. after an injection of one 
millionth of a cubic centimetre of T.R. into a child 
of S. Thinking this might be a nervous reaction, I 
injected 1 c.cm. of distilled water a week later. There 
was no reaction. I would be glad to know in what 
medical paper Dr. Bardswell’s observations were first 
published. 

I will gladly' allow Dr. Bardswell to give me an injec- 
tion of 1 c.cm. distilled water if he will allow me to 
give him 1 c.cm. bacillary' emulsion. The results will 
be different. . The distilled water will cause a slight * 
haemolysis, and nothing more. The tuberculin will pro- 
duce a Jump. If a small exploring needle be stuck into 
that lump perl suction applied from a Record syringe, 
some of tine intracellular fluid will be drawn into the 
barrel of the needle. When this is expressed on to a - 
glass slide it is found to consist of hundreds of poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes. That is a simple fact which 
anyone can verify’. In the lump itself millions of leuco- 
cytes are eating and digesting particles of tuberculin. 

It is only fair to add that after an injection of 1 c.cm. 
bacillar}’ emulsion anyone not immunized to this dose 
might find himself in a better- world. Yet last week 
I gave a patient a final injection of 2 c.cm. bacillary 
emulsion. ' She had had tabes mesenteries, but after 
twelve months’ tuberculin treatment the glands were no 
longer palpable, and she had gained a stone in weight. 
Does anyone seriously suggest that this could have been 
achieved by distilled water? 

The comparative - figures published by Gillespie of 
Belfast prove that tuberculin alone gives better results - ' 
than sanatorium treatment" without tuberculin. The 
deplorable neglect of tuberculin is due, I think, to tiro 
causes: men have not troubled to learn how to use it, j 
and some who use it have not been over-communicative -j 
about the details of technique. I have been using tuber- , j 
culm for over twenty years, and only during the past j 
six months have I found a foolproof method of avoiding j 

the severs reactions that sometimes follow large doses, - 

and are due to superimposition. I now tell the patient - 

not to come for another injection until the lump has j 

entirely disappeared. This lump may persist for a week, j 

a month, or even longer, but as long as it is present all j 

the tuberculin has not been consumed. The .patients feel t 

at their best after the lump has gone. _ . . ‘ 

If only those who are using tuberculin would mute io 
form a small society in .which all knowledge would be 
pooled, the undoubted value of tuberculin would soon 
be recognized by the majority of doctors. — I am, etc., 

London, W.S. June JSth. HaLLIDAY SUTHERLAND. 


Carcinoma of tlie Appendix 
Sir, — -Mr. Robert Rutherford's communication on car' 
cinoma of the appendix (June 23rd. p. 1119) should, if 
it be necessary-, once more drive home the importance of 
hating a microscopical examination of every organ re- 
moved from the abdominal cavity’. But it is surely’ super- 
erogatory’ to suggest a course of deep jr-ray therapy, for 
I thought it was established that if the peritoneal 
coat is intact the malignancy qua metastasis is nil * — 
I am, etc., 

London. W.l. Jude 24th. CHRISTOPHER HOWARD. 
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Bile Sails for Empyema 
Sir, — M r. B. R. Sworn and Dr. T. V. Cooper, in their 
' article on "The Treatment of Pneumococcal Empyema 
with Bile Salts" (June 23rd,' p. 1117), express some 
apprehension as to the possible haemolytic effects which 
might follow absorption of sodium desoxycholate. They 
accordingly postpone treatment until the pus has become 
thick. 

In the latter part of 1932, having convinced myself of 
the superiority of sodium desoxycholate over the tauro- 
cholate in- the treatment, of pneumococcal empyemata, 

I toyed with the idea of employing this salt in the treat- 
ment of pneumococcal pneumonia. To this end Dr. 
Macdonald of the Manchester University Physiology 
Department injected 10 c.cm. of a 10 per cent, solution 
(I quote from memorv) of desoxycholate into the ear vein 
of a rabbit, with apparently no harmful consequences. 

■ I mention this because it is my belief that, in the 
interests of quick healing, the walls of an empyema 
cavity should never be allowed to become thickened. 
If the thickness of the pus is an indication of the thick- 
ness of the pleura, then this can he avoided by the early 
employment of sodium desoxycholate. Furthermore, it 
would seem possible that the slight toxic manifestations 
which occasionally follow retention of the solution by 
the thin-walled cavity may be due more to the absorption 
of toxins ftom the lysed bacteria than to the antiseptic 
itself. For this reason I favoured thorough irrigation 
with a 10 per cent, solution followed by complete 
evacuation to the method of replacement. 

-May I, in conclusion, recommend this form of treat- 
ment as being worthy of further institutional study? — 
I am, 'etc., 

Atderley Edge, nr. Manchester, June 26th, 1^* B ‘ DONALD. 


Dislrict Almoners 

Sra.,— It is now generally recognized that almoners are 
indispensable in all our hospitals, and suggestions are 
being made that there should he district almoners, whose 
services would be available to all. 

It is unnecessary to tell those who have worked on the 
visiting or resident staff of a hospital in recent years what 
an almoner can do, but there must be many in practice 
who have never been abie to write upon a hospital 
patient's card, “ Will the lady almoner please do this 
or that," and consequently many who do not realize how 
much an almoner can do to help to get the best results 
out of treatment. It will interest these to know that the 
almoner can usually do all those things for a patient 
that doctor or nurse cannot da ; abdominal belts, and 
all other types of surgical appliances, extra nourishment 
or particular articles of diet, dressings, and special care 
ol any sort can he obtained for those otherwise unable 
to obtain them. 

Patients with cancer who need special care, with 
Graves’s disease whose home conditions are unsuitable 
children who have come from a distance for th( 
specialist's opinion, who may be recommended treatmew 
with rest in bed, and may not even have a bed tc 
themselves — all these and many other similar cases cat 
oc dealt with bj- an almoner. Convalescence can b- 
arranged, and although the patient at first mention o 
this may fear the loss of his job by so long an absence 
. et tc ts usual to find that an almoner can approach hi' 
nrm and get over this difficulty, often obtaining a gran 
partially to cover the cost. o a gran 

Naturally the sendees of an almoner are not for tfo 

eil-fo-do. but With the assistance of a district almone 


practitioners could give better service to their patients, 
such a large proportion of whom are in varying degrees 
of domestic or financial difficulties. It would be inter- 
esting to hear the views of other' practitioners on this 
subject, as it is felt that before farther steps can be 
taken we ought to have an idea of the support that can 
be obtained. — I am, etc., 

t . T Geoeerev Hale. 

London, S.M . 1 , June ISth. 


Poisoning by Ground Ivy 

Sir, — I am interested to note that Dr. \V. G. Aitchison 
Robertson (June 2nd, p. 100S) states that the dermatitis 
produced by ' " ground ivy " — -that is, Hedera terresfris 
is similar to that caused by the American " poison oak 
or ivy ’’ ( Rhus toxicodendron). At one time I had a 
good deal of experience of the latter, and I think I am 
perhaps in the position of being able to suggest a form 
of treatment which, having been very satisfactory for 
Rhus toxicodendron poisoning, might be of value for the 
Hedera dermatitis. 

In the former the rash, erythematous in type, spreads 
from the wrists to the eyelids and face, and may involve 
the whole body. The facial disfigurement is very marked, 
the eyelids being swollen and oedematous. Papules 
appear which develop into vesicles and even large bullae. 
Fever and constitutional disturbance are fairly marked 
in severe cases, but in spite of the alarming appearance 
of the patient I have never seen any case which gave me 
real anxiety. The causative agent is probably lobinol, 
and not toxicodendrol. 

The treatment which I found most satisfactory was to 
paint the skin repeatedly with fluid extract of grindelia 
(U.S.P.J. Copious drinks and suitable purgation, with 
a bland, non-stimulating diet, will, of course, be advis- 
able in addition to the local treatment. — I am, etc., 

A. Daxgerfield. M.B., F.R.C.S.Ed. 

Corfe Castle, Dorset, June 19th. 


Osteopathy 

Sir.— -My letter (June 2nd) in reply to Mr. Blundell 
Bankart’s attack on osteopathy (May 19th) called forth 
several letters (June 9th and 16th) of the type one has 
leamt to expect on this subject. They do not call for 
any reply individually as they contained no considered 
criticism, and therefore were not useful except in so far 
as they give proof of the urgent necessity for the regis- 
tration of qualified osteopaths. 

I gathered from the letters that their authors had no 
knowledge of osteopathy, and therefore, perhaps, thev 
are not aware that, although there are roughlv a thousand 
persons practising as so-called osteopaths in' the British 
Isles, of that number only about two hundred are 
qualified. When 1 speak of osteopathy, I mean the work 
of the qualified osteopath, not that of the chiropractor, 
the bone-setter, the naturopath, nor of any unqualified 
person. 

We could all quote cases in which x-ra v plates have 
not been correctly interpreted, and others in which pro- 
longed and elaborate treatments have failed to cure or 
even relieve, but these unfortunate happenings are 'not 
necessarily confined to osteopaths.— I am, etc., 

Dorothy Wood. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

London* V.j, June 25th. 

• correspondence is now closed. — E d., J 
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MICHAEL GEORGE FOSTER, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

We regret to record the death on June Kith of Dr. 
Michael G. Foster. Born on December 13th, 1S64, in 
the house of his grandfather, Michael Foster, F.R.C.S., at 
Huntingdon, Michael George was the elder child and only 
son of Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S., after- 
wards the first professor of physiology at Cambridge, and 
for twenty-two years the secretary of the Royal Society, 
by his first wife, Georgina Edmonds. Educated at 
University College School, London, he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October, 1881, at an agd. recalling 
the custom of earlier centuries, and took his degree in 
1884, at the same time as his friends W. Gordon of Exeter, 
G. P. Bidder of Cambridge, R. A. Bickersteth of Liver- 
pool, J. G. Adami, Sir Arthur Shipley, and Sir Henry 
Head, with a third class in the Natural Sciences Tripos. 
Following his father's example, he went up to University 
College Hospital, qualified in 1SSS, became house-surgeon, 
and showed great promise in surgery. His future, in this 
-walk of the profession was as by a thunderbolt shattered 
by the onset of pulmonary tuberculosis, to which he had 
a strong hereditary tendency. But after 'two round 
voyages to Australia he began the hard life of a Contin- 
ental physician, which he carried on for forty years, first 
at Maloja in Switzerland, then at Alassio, both for a 
short time, and later - for many years at San Remo. 
Proceeding to the M.D. Cambridge in 1895, and elected 
F.R.C.P. in 1916, he subsequently practised at San Remo 
in the winter and at Harrogate in the summer. When 
war broke out he worked -at the First Eastern General 
Hospital, Cambridge, and with Dr. John' Foster Gaslcell, 
the son of his father's pupil and colleague W. H. Gaskell, 
M.D., F.R.S., brought out in 1916 a well-written and 
finely illustrated monograph on cerebro-spinal fever, a 
subject on which he also wrote in the Medical History of 
the Great War. Later he was consulting physician to 
the troops in France and Flanders (with the rank of 
temporary colonel A.M.S.), was twice mentioned in dis- 
patches, and received the O.B.E. 

Michael Foster had a wide knowledge of health resorts, 
and as long ago as 1896 collaborated with the veteran 
authority Sir Hermann Weber in the article on " Climate 
in the Treatment of Disease ’’ in Allbutt's System of 
Medicine ; in 1933, after retirement from practice, neces- 
sitated by failing health, he brought out an admirable 
account of Baths and Medicinal Waters in Britain and 
Europe, inscribed " In affectionate memory of Sir 
Hermann Weber.” After a week’s struggle with pneu- 
monia he finished his course on June I6th at the house at- 
Fincham, Norfolk, where his mother [obiit 1S69) was 
born. He was buried on June 20th at Huntingdon. 

We have received the following from Sir Humphry 
Rolleston : 

Many Cambridge men who fifty years ago were 
medical students will recall with regret the Michael G. 

' Foster of Trinity, with the- slim figure, healthy com- 
plexion, and high spirits of a boy. Entering the Univer- 
sity when under the age of 17. he often spoke of this 
as an experiment in education, . and in some respects 
no doubt it was a handicap. When he went up with a 
number of his friends — and he had a genius for friendship 

to University College Hospital, he showed great promise 

in clinical work. But now came one of the many arrows 
of outrageous fortune that hit him ; for, like his father, 
he developed signs of pulmonary tuberculosis, and the 
whole course of his life was thus altered. He practised 
for about forty years on the Italian Riviera, and became 
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an authority on the climatic treatment of disease. In 
spite of various family anxieties, the long illnesses and 
deaths of his two wives, and, in recent years, indifferent 
health, crippling " rheumatism, and financial stringency 
from unsuccessful investments, he never lost his cheerful, - 
kindly disposition, became embittered, or altered essen- 
tially from the pleasant companion his friends knew in 
the last century. 


A deep sense of loss and very sincere regret has been 
felt in the .Rotherham district by the passing, in London 
on June 12th, of William Stanley Wildman, at the 
early age of 48, after a severe illness borne with great 
fortitude. , After passing through the Lancaster Grammar 
School ' and the London Hospital Dr. Wildman came to 
Rotherham in 1913, where he joined the. late Dr. Percy 
Drabble in partnership, and remained a popular and 
esteemed figure in general practice till 1933, when a 
breakdown in health forced him to give up a large 
practice, and seek a quieter life ; but he continued to 
practise in Tewkesbury for some months, till a further 
breakdown in health finally forced him to retire, and 
he 'died ' only a few weeks later. Dr. Wildman was 
-honorary. surgeon to the Rotherham Hospital for fourteen 
years, and took an active and enthusiastic part in the 
affairs -of the local branch of the B.M.A., of which he 
was secretary for many years. ” He was a well-known and 
popular member of the Thrybergh Golf Club, and only 
a short year ago won the Fullerton trophy there. During 
twenty years of active practice in Rotherham he endeared 
himself to thousands by his tireless energy, patience,- and 
skill, combined with a deep sympathy for all in suffering 
and trouble. He was much beloved, and widespread are 
the expressions of grief and deep sorrow at the news of 
his passing. J. J. H. 


We regret to record the death, in a motor car accident 
on June 18th, of Dr. Arthur William James, who was 
well known for his pioneer work in developing the pro- 
vision of ambulances for street, accidents. Bom in 1864, 
he was educated at St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; he 
obtained the diplomas M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 1887, and 
the D.P.H. of the Conjoint Board two years later. He 
graduated M.D.Brux. in 1S97. His early medical appoint- 
ments included those of clinical assistant to the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital and resident medical officer 
to the Stoke Newington Dispensary and the Somerset 
and Bath Lunatic Asylum. Later he was medical officer 
in charge of the. Duchess of Sutherland’s Hospital for 
Naval Officers, and the California Hospital for Belgian 
Soldiers. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Medicine and a member of the Rontgen Society. Early 
in his London practice he had been impressed by the 
opportunities for saving life and minimizing injuries result- 
ing from traffic accidents. His efforts brought into being 
the Metropolitan Street Ambulance Association, of which 
he was honorary secretary. In, 1904 he contributed an 
article to these columns on the urgent need of ambulances 
for street casualties. Dr. James became a member of the. 
British Medical Association in 1899, and is survived by 
his widow, who was with him when the fatal accident 
occurred. 


News has been received from Alexandria of the death 
there, on June 14th, of Dr. Arthur Andrew Morrison. 
C.M.G., who had resided in Egypt since 1882. Bom in 
Aberdeen in 1858, he received his medical education in 
that University, graduating M.B., C.M. in 1882, and pro- 
ceeding M.D. four years later. He quickly attained dis- 
tinction as a surgeon, and published articles in these 
columns on spinal analgesia and renal calculus. He "j 15 
surgeon, and later consulting surgeon, to the Anglo-Swiss 
Hospital in Alexandria. Dr. Morrison was appointee 
British delegate to the International Quarantine Board 
of Egypt in 1897, and his public sen-ices in this and in 
other respects were recognized in 1925 by tbe confermen 
upon him of the C.M.G. He was a member of m 5 
Egyptian Division of the British Medical Association. 
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one halfpenny depended on the arrangements which they \ver? 
able to make with the Board and the arrangements which 
the Board could make with' the distributors. If the Bill 
became law in good time, they would be able to bring e 
scheme into operation the moment the children returned from 
their school holidays. He hoped, within the next two years, 
that a scheme could be worked out which the Board might 
itself be ab‘e to continue after the expiry of State assistance. 

On Clause 12— ^extension of functions of milk marketing 
boards — Hr, Elliot moved to insert words providing that 
the milk had been produced in circumstances determined by 
the Minister or by the .Board with the object of securing, so 
far as practicable, that it was pure and free from the infection 
of any disease. This 1 would enable the proposals to be con- 
tinued by agreement and not necessarily by an order. The 
amendment was "agreed to. Dr. Elliot moved a further 
amendment to clear up a doubt which had been expressed as 
to whether the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
1931, would enable the Milk Marketing Board to fix the 
price of milk to be sold to schools at a lower price than 
the price of liquid milk sold to other consumers. He said 
the whole House desired to allow this discrimination in price. 
The amendment was agreed to and the clause as amended was 
accepted. 

. On Clause 13— -interpretation — Sir Arnold Wilson moved 
to insert a definition of pure milk. He said his amendment 
would exclude pasteurized milk and milk treated by heat in 
other ways from the financial benefit of Clause 9. The 
Hopkins report gave grudging support to pasteurization 
it admitted that vitamin C was destroyed to a greater cr less 
degree by the process of pasteurization, and said that the 
resulting deficiency could be corrected by the use of orange 
or lemon juice, which was now easily obtainable. Sir Arnold 
denied that this juice was easily obtainable. It cost from 
sixpence to one shilling weekly per child, and in many parts 
of England was practically unobtainable. The Hopkins report 
mentioned that in America a large number of children who 
were fed on pasteurized milk became rickety, and the de- 
ficiency was only cured by an antiscorbutic diet of lime-juice. 
The Chairman intervened to say there was no reference to 
pure milk anywhere in the Bill, and as the expression did not 
occur it would not be in order to propose a definition of 
pure milk. Sir Arnold Wilson said the words *’ pure and free 
from the infection of any disease ” occurred in the definition 
which had just been moved by Dr. Elliot. The Chairman 
insisted on his ruling, but said the matter raised by Sir 
Arnold Wilson might subsequently be brought up as an 
amendment on Clause 9. Clause 13 was then approved, and 
the committee stage ended. 

On June 25th the Milk Bill was further considered on 
report in the House of Commons. On Clause 9 (payments 
lor securing pure milk supply). Sir Stafford Cripps moved 
an amendment to provide that in cases of default by local 
authorities in England or Scotland the Minister of Agriculture 
or the Secretary of State for Scotland should exercise all the 
powers of inspection of dairy cattle at present conferred on 
the local authorities. Mr. Skelton said that once they linked 
up the system of accredited herds with encouragement in the 
production of pure milk they would get a stimulus to the 
extension of the system of clinical inspection of herds which 
would do a great deal more than could be done under the 
Diseases of Animals Act. The amendment was negatived. 
t( Arnold Wilson moved an amendment to define milk 
" P urc and free from the infection of any disease." The 
amendment proposed to exclude from the scope of the Bill 
pasteurized milk or milk heated in other ways. It also pro- 
posed to set up a scientific technical body on which the 
Ministries of Health and Agriculture would be represented, 
which would advise from time to time on what might reason- 
ably be regarded as pure milk, free from the infection of anv 
uise.isc. Sir F. Fremantle said he could not understand 
now anyone could suggest that they were going to get a 
standard of bacteriological punty and nutritional content bv 
‘ public inquiry. All they could do was to see that the 

advknm from umc to timc - * '^s thought 

t : ?tird, 1 T- Pariiamcnt as to the grounds on uhich 
rv.-nt r , J d <"™- Hi- did not think the- amend- 

not quite suT. ir ', d - y \*' Skelton 5;ud th t amendment would 
- . . tccw.ll in doing what its supporters wishtd. The 


supply of pure milk free from infection tvas the 


“ain method which it 


w-as intended to apply to secure a 
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of a scheme for the cleansing of the herds, and be th Q 
the House would agree that that was the nght method- 
the amendment were accepted it would go far to pro 1 1 
pasteurization of milk. There was no intention that an> 
development of pasteurization should. take the place of ti 
cleaning up of the herds as far as this clause was concerned. 

It might well be, however, that under the Bill it would be 
,-orth while to make some investigation into the proper 
method of pasteurization. To make the granting of monej 
for the purpose of cleaning up the herds dependent on the 
milk reaching a particular standard of bacteriological P lln *'/ 
and nutritional content took them very far from the vitallv 
impertant purpose of the clause. 

The amendment was withdrawn, and the report stage uas 
concluded. - 

Health of the Country 

Departmental Estimates 

In the House of Commons, on June 20th, Sir Hilton Yount: 
made his annual statement on the estimates of the Ministry 
of Health. He said there v.-as an increase of £18,500 over 
the estimates of the previous year, as the result of additional 
work on slum clearance and rural water supplies. Betweeii 
1S19 and 19.84 the vote for the Ministry of Health had in- 
creased from £13,000,000 to £71,000,000. Of this latter sum 
£40,000,000 was the block grant to the local authorities, 
£11,500,000 the State expenditure on pensions, and £14,000,000 
the State expenditure on housing. He desired to take advan- 
tage of the debate to give an account of the work of the 
Ministry during the year in relation to national health, and 
in particular of the standard of national physique and health 
as shown by the incidence of, and the resistance of the popula- 
tion to, disease. The general death rate of the nation showed 
a downward tendency ; compared with' five years before, the 
standardized death rate tor 1932 was 10 per cent, lower after 
taking account ot the fact that owing to the tailing birth rate 
the population was annually getting older in its average age. 
During the last ten years 40,000 more infants under 12 
months had been saved each year than were saved at the 
beginning of the century. The improvement was due basically 
to the education of the mothers of the country in the care 
of infants. He offered a tribute to the work done by the 
1,340 ante-natal clinics in the country and the 2,820 infant 
welfare centres. In the thousands of health visitors and 
nurses from these centres they had an army for health from 
whose work they derived great advantage. In the last fifteen 
years the death rate of children under 5, from bronchitis, 
diarrhoea, and measles, has been cut by more than half. The 
death rate figures in respect of adults also showed the results 
of faithful work by the medical profession and the hospitals, 
and by the administrators of the public health services. 
Brilliant successes had been secured against disease conveyed 
by outside carriers like water or milk, or by some “ bug ” 
or insect, or by food. Difficulties arose when infection was 
earned from person to person. The line to work on to pre- 
vent such an infection was to see that overcrowding was 
avoided. When the Ministry said that overcrowding clamoured 
for a national remedy it did so net only for social reasons 
but to prevent disease. The health work of the countrv had 
won a brilliant victory against what seemed the most in- 
tractable of diseases— namely, tuberculosis. In the ten years 
up to 1933 the death rate from tuberculosis had decreased 
by 22 per cent. This was due, in the first place, to the 
knowledge that isolation was the principal preventive of 
the disease It was due also to the general improvement of 
socal conditions, and in particular to the improvement in 
child welfare and, child care. However far the campaign 
against tuberculosis was carried thev would never get rid 
of that disease until they were rid of the slums. The statistics 
of lunacy and mental deficiency gave a less favourable im- 
pression but were deceptive. The increased average age of 
the population probably accounted for the increase in lunacv 
which was a disease of advanced years. The apparent 
enormous increase in mental deficiency was due to better 
ascertainment. They were for the first time undertaking a 
r ^ r ^ c f for the segregation of mental deficients ° A 
report had been published during the year on the difficult 
problem of the sterilization of the mentally unfit As an 
individual he was impressed by the strength of the reason" 
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given by the committee in support of its recommendations. 
He was equally impressed by the unanimity, and, as an 
individual, he could not see the least difficulty in approving 
the recommendations. But Ministers must remember that this 
was a novel question and had not been thought out by the 
nation. Great organizations such as the Churches should have 
adequate time for thinking out this matter.- It would be 
wrong for Ministers to suggest any national policy until they 
were quite sure they were making no proposal which did not 
-offend against the national conscience. The maternity death 
rate, the Minister continued, had not decreased like other 
death rates during the last twenty years. By intensive study 
they knew the reason for this — namely, that there were bad 
local patches in maternity welfare woik. He asked the respon- 
sible authorities in localities where the rate was above normal 
to realize the service that could be done to public health by 
following up inquiries into the cause of the local variation. 
The remedy was to ensure that the maternity service was as 
good in every locality as it was now in the best. The Ministry 
of Health pursued that policy, ' and could report that the 
country now had 147 more ante-natal clinics than a year 
ago, and that more births took place under the supervision 
of such clinics. There was also an increase in the number of 
maternity beds. Speaking generally of the health services of 
the country, the Minister said the work had been much 
assisted, and knowledge had been enormously increased, by 
the systematic review of the Ministry of Health. Since the 
Act of 1929 made that review possible the Ministry had 
already dealt with the health services of the counties, the 
county boroughs, and the metropolitan boroughs, and it was 
going on to deal with the smaller authorities. Two things 
were sought in these reviews besides a general increase in 
efficiency. First, it wished to press forward the movement 
inaugurated by the Act of 1929 for taking the treatment of 
disease out of the Poor Law, particularly by the transfer of 
institutions dealing with ill-health to the public health com- 
mittees. In London sixty institutions had been taken out of 
the Poor Law. Mental cases, health cases, old persons, etc., 
were now treated in specialist institutions ; this meant an 
increase in efficiency ahd also an increase in the area covered 
by such institutions. 'After a survey of the water supply of 
the country as affecting the public health, and of the measures 
which had Wen taken to 'relieve the shortage consequent on 
the long drought. Sir Hilton Young referred to the Govern- 
ment's housing activities, particularly its slum clearance cam- 
paign. In -1933-4, he said, they had secured the declaration 
of 2,250 slum areas, covering 37,000 houses and 172.000 
people, apart from individual houses. The rate of progress 
was increasing monthly, and if the acceleration were main- 
tained the While Paper programme would be achieved in- 
five years. The present rate of demolition was not good 
enough to carry out the programme, and must be speeded up. 
During the year he had reorganized the housing work of the 
Ministry, and had put together town planning and housing 
into a single department, under an officer with the special 
status of Director of Housing. There was a town planning 
advisory council, so that expert persons could aid the Ministry. 
The staff of the Ministry had been increased to cope with this 
additional work. The year had seen a boom in the building 
of small houses in London. In the half-year ended March 
31st 1934, 44,000 more houses were built than in the pre- 
ceding half-year, and 34,000 more houses were built by private 
enterprise. The country was now building .at the rate of 

300,000 houses a year, and at the rate of 155,000 a year for 
lower-paid wage-earners. That astonishing activity followed 
the Act of 1933, which altered the system from a general 
subsidy into a controlled subsidy for slum clearance. The 
production of houses was rapidly overtaking the shortage, but 
the reduction in prices would not be seen until the shortage 
was actually overtaken. 

Opposition Criticism 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood said he shared the Minister's 
sorrow that no impression had yet been made on the maternity 
death rate. If Sir Hilton could produce any scheme to reduce 
that rate he would have warm support from the Opposition 
He criticized the Minister’s past policy in respect of water 
shortage, and particularly the “ massacring " of rural -water 
schemes which the Labour Government had left behind in 
1931. He also questioned the Minister's statement about 


housing, and said that under the Housing (Financial Pro- 
visions) Act of 1933, which was to produce houses to be let 
at reasonable .rents aided by guarantees from building societies, 
guarantees had been given up to the end of March this yeaT 
in respect only of 1,631 houses. In addition, guarantees * in 
respect of 8,400 houses -had been promised or were in active 
negotiation. Private enterprise last year built more houses 
than it did the year before, but these did not compensate for 
the local authority’s houses which had not been built owing 
to the change of policy. 

Mr. George Griffiths said the total number of deaths from, 
tuberculosis in 1932 urns 32,000. Dr. Bradbury, who had 
been closely investigating the disease in Jarrow and Blaydon 
for over two years, put the cause of tuberculosis under three 
headings: (1) the bad sanitary condition of houses ; (2) over- 
crowding, which Mr. Griffiths contended the Ministry of Health 
promoted by sending auditors who drew- attention to arreari 
of rent on municipal houses and forced housing committees 
to allow tenants to take a second family into the house ; and 
(3) poverty, which Dr. Bradbury stated was the chief cause. 
Mr. Griffiths said, as chairman of the Tuberculosis Subcpmmitteo 
of the West -Riding County Council, that scores of miners' 
wives in that county got tuberculosis as the result of .under- 
feeding. The medical officer of health for the West Riding 
slated that the health of the children in schools revealed 
surprisingly little evidence of malnutrition, but this result 
was . obtained by the self-sacrificing bravery of the mothers. 
Sir George Newman had stated that at least half of the 
mothers "who died in childbirth could be saved if they were 
properly looked after. The reason they died was that they 
had not the necessary strength. When wages went down in 
this country diabetes went up. There were in this country 

196.000 diabetic people. As the 1932 Health Insurance Act 
said a man must forfeit medical benefit when out of work 
for two years and nine months, he calculated that out of 

100.000 unemployed who had forfeited medical benefit -there 
must be at least 400 diabetics u r ho were deprived, through 
that Act, of the means of getting insulin. The Government 
had also taxed, at a rate of 25 per cent., the imported needles 
which the diabetics had to use. The latest price for a bottle 
containing 100 units of insulin was Is. 10d., and some people 
had to take 500 units a week. He asked the Minister to 
promise that the diabetic who had been deprived of other 
medical benefits should continue to get insulin. 

Grant for the Post-Graduate School 

Captain ElUston mentioned the subject of health educa- 
tion, and asked the intentions of the Government towards the 
British Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical School. The 
£250,000 voted for these before 1931 had been reduced to 
£100,000, but leaders of British medicine hoped the Govern- 
ment would now take a more liberal view. These leaders 
wished to see in London a post-graduate medical school which 
would be a rallying point to medical men from. all parts of 
the Empire and of the United States, who now went by 
hundreds to work in Paris. Vienna, Berlin, and Rome. Yet 
London had material to rival any capital in Europe, and the 
teaching could be supremely well given. Little could be done 
to improve the efficiency of the health departments of the 
country. It remained to teach the public to make use of the 
facilities provided by those departments. All the organiza- 
tion of health visitors, doctors, and laboratories, and all t ® 
expenditure on maternity and infant welfare, on nutrition# 
and on countering tuberculosis and vcneVeal disease " aS 
wasted unless the public could be taught to use the facilities 
provided The Minister had encouraged the Central Counci 
for Health Education in its work, but that Council had no 
funds, and it was to be regretted that the Minister had app] 1 € 
in vain recently to the Association of Municipal Corporate 
and the County Councils Association to get their coiistiWcn 
bodies to support the Central Council. He asked the Minis 
to advise local authorities that a small expenditure to SU PP 0 ' 
the Council would mean a great saving in the cost of pu ‘ 
health departments and in preserving the health of the P eo P * 
It was also to be regretted that the magnificent unit for 
production of moving pictures which had belonged to 
Empire Marketing Board had not been retained for 
purposes of the Ministry of Health. Some matters of g r ^ 
concern to the public — for instance, nutrition — were not dpa 
with by existing organizations. Ht asked the Minister, " 1 
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that cinema organization had finished its work for the Post - 
Office, to consider whether it could produce for the Ministry 
of Health a series of films which would have great educational 
effect. He appealed to the Minister with regard to the local 
government officers, who were doing magnificent work. It 
was a hardship that superannuation was only in force in some 

areas.- - , 

The debate was adjourned. It is expected that medical 
members will have an opportunity, on its resumption, to 
discuss the sections of' the Minister's speech dealing wit . 
public health. . - ■ 

Administration of the Tuberculosis Order . — On June ISth . 
Dr. Elliot informed Mr. T. Williams that there were no , 
qualified veterinary surgeons employed by the . Ministry of 
Agriculture exclusively on duties under - the Tuberculosis ^ 
Order, 1925. That Order, in the main, was administered by 


local authorities and their veterinary' stalls. Imported cattle 
were examined in the landing place .by the Ministry’s ' v * eter - 
inary stag for tuberculosis as well as for other scheduled 
contagious diseases. On this work eleven veterinary' in- 
spectors were . employed full time. 

East African Climate and Europeans. —Mr. Lewis, on June 
19th, asked Sir Philip Canliffe-Lister if his attention had 
been called to a suggestion put forward by the Kenya Society 
for Race Improvement, supported by. a number of “ doctors 
in practice in Nairobi,” that research should be undertaken 
into the effects of the East African climate on European 
residents. He also asked' whether, in view of the bearing 
of this question on the problem of white* settlement, the 
Minister would initiate some ‘ such inquiry. Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister replied that he knew nothing of this sug- 
gestion beyond what had appeared in the Press. Mr. Lewis 
would not expect him to form an opinion on such material. 


Medical News 


The Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology of the Royal 
Society ot Medicine has issued invitations to all members 
of the Medico-Legal Society to a meeting at 1 , Wimpole 
Street, \V„ on Friday, July 6th, at S.15 p.m., when there 
will be a discussion on ‘ ‘ The Nature of Sex and its Socio- 
logical and Legal Implications.” Members of the Medico- 
Legal Society are invited to take part. 

The ninety-third annual meeting of the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association will be held at tire Guildhall, 
Northampton, on -July 4th, 5th, and 6th, under the 
presidency of Dr. Daniel F. Rambaut. The annual dinner 
will he held in the Guildhall on Wednesday, July 4th, 
at S p.m. 

As already announced, the Queen will open the new 
Students’ Hostel at the London Hospital 'Medical College 
on Tuesday. July 3rd, at 3.30 p.m. The prize distribu- 
tion will be on Tuesday, July 10th. at 3 p.m., by the 
Right Hon. Walter Elliot, LL.D., M.B., Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Lord Derby will open the Medical Section; which has 
been established at British Industries House, Marble Arch, 
on Thursday, July 19th, at 3 p.m. This section com- 
prises a comprehensive display, of British-made hospital 
medical and surgical requirements, and also a twelve-bed 
ward, two operating theatres, and a number of accessory 
rcams. The theatre and ward block" unit occupies over 
12,000 sqware feet on the ground floor of the building, 
and is constructed from the plans of Messrs. Adams, 
Holden, and Pearson, who also are the architects for the 
mw Westminster Hospital. The work is being carried 
out under the supervision of the Advisory Council of the 
Medical Section, ot which the chairman is Dr. Alfred 
Cox. All members of the medical profession and others 
interested in hospital administration are invited to the 
opening ceremony and to use the Section afterwards. It 
"ill he open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays 
10 a. m. to 1 p.m. Admission on presentation of pro- 
fessional card. 

On Friday, July 6th, at S.45 p.m.. Dr. A. Salusbury 
MacNalty o'f the Ministry of Health will take the chair 
at the Princess Elizabeth of York Children’s Hospital, 
Shadwell, E., for an address on " Charles Lamb ” by 
Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, literary editor ot Time and Tide. 
Visitors are welcomed. 


X-ray demonstrations for M.R.C.P. candidates will 
be given at 11,'Chandos Street, on July 2nd, 4th, and 
6th, at S.30 p.m., and a demonstration of dermatological 
cases at the National Temperance Hospital, Hampstead - 
Road, N.W., on July 14th, at 3 p.m. 

A Leverhulme Research Fellowship has been awarded 
to E. Ashley Cooper, D.Sc., lecturer in chemistry. 
University of Birmingham, the subject of his investigation 
being the activity of enzymes of bacteria. 

The issue of the Urologic and Cutaneous Review for 
June is devoted to prostatic resection. 

The issue of the Schweicerische medicinische WocJten- 
schrijt for June 9th is a Festschrift in honour of the 
centenary of the foundation of Bern University, and 
contains portraits of the most distinguished professors 
of the medical faculty during the last hundred years. 


Letters, Notes, and Answers 


All communications in regard to editorial business should be addressed 
to The EDITOR. British Medical Journal, B.M.A. House. Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES and LETTERS fonvarded for publication 
are understood to be offered to the British Medical Journal alont? 
unless the contrary be stated. Correspondents who wish notice to 
be taken of their Communications should authenticate them with 
their names, not necessarily 'for publication. 

Authors desiring REPRINTS cf their articles published in the British 
Medical Journal must communicate with- the Financial Sccretarv 
and Easiness Manager, British Medical Association House, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.l, on receipt of proofs. Authors over-seas 
should indicate on. MSS. if reprints' are required, as proofs are 
not sent abroad. 

All communications with reference to ADVERTISEMENTS, as well 
as orders for copies of the Journal, should be addressed to the 
Financial Secretary* and Business Manager. 

The TELEPHONE NUMBER of the British Medical Association 
and the British Medical Journal is ELSTON 21 1 1 (internal 
exchange, four lines). * - " 

The TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES are: 


it ' 7 Try SilllOiCZY 

11 cstcent. London. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 

\ T rn T 'rlV 5 e “wrifbv\ C ;l\-^V/ f !; ,tt - ,e ' "’"least. Lander.. 
MEDICAL ~ECRETAK\, Mcdtsecra ll'esteer.i. London 

T1 i! a, K;i'-vf„ 0f 9?" Bri&h Addition is 

-Dublin (telegrams: Bacillus Dubl : n * trV- 

G^d-ns ^nb^“ b h Ct ‘ J ’T Sca:ti;h Office,' 7. DnimJheu'ch 

ClKfEdi^burfeb l *“*““* : dsscc:au. Edinburg ; telephone: 


■ A post-graduate course on diseases of the urinarv tract 
will he held at the Hopital Cochin, Paris, from Julv 2nd 
<o 21st. under the direction of Professor Chevassu. 
further information can be obtained from the Facultv of 
Medicine. 

The Fellowship of Medicine's programme includes a 
ecture-demonstration on high blood pressure, at 11 
Ctnmlos Street, W.. on July 10th. at 2.30 p.m. ; a week- 
rv C< ? U , r r '- n K cncni1 medicine and surgerv at - the ' 
’ ?5™ . Hospital. Southend-on-Sea, on Julv 7th and Sth - 
lin.ysi S C T? C in , dcr ™t°logy at Blackfriars Skin 
in ,,L i* rom July 9th to 21st ; a three weeks' course 
1 og\ at All Saints' Hospital from July 9th to 2Sth. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


Results cf Operations fer Elephantiasis 
I- S. n: would be glad of anv information from mrcica 
waders as to the end-revul-.s of either the Koadoleon “ 

extremPiS r ° CW3UrCS ^ c! 'T h:intoiJ conditions cf the Ioue 

Exerciser lor Lumbago 

' ,1> ’ T; El- writes: Can anv reader give me infonnat'Y, 
regarding curative or remedial "excretes fcT lumbal 
reem ,o remember some discussion in the Journal about tw 
years ago. concerning such exercise-, or maivoalative r-tcvi 
menus. Is there any booh dealing with u"e%ub5it? 
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Pruritus with jaundice 

Dr ,', n IT i X \F;, 9“^ (London, S.E.) writes: In answer to 
■ J*. (Jnne 16th, p. 1100), T remember some years 
'ago giving an-injection of pilocarpine' nitrate for just such 
a condition as. he mentions, with very good results. 


Orchitis After. Prostatectomy 

T>r. A. J C. Tingey (Hastings) writes, in reply to the 
inquiry by "X. Y. Z.” (June 9th, p. 1061): Orchitis is 
~a common sequel to Bacillus coli infection 'of the urinary 
tract. I suggest that a specimen of the patient’s urine 
.should be examined by. a bacteriologist, and, if positive, 
the infection should be treated. Among the urinary clis- 
mfectants in general use pyridium, neotropin, and caprokol 
are convenient to prescribe, and are well tolerated. 

' /ncome Tax 

Motor Car Allowance • ' 

P. N. G.’’ inquires what he should claim in respect of a 
car he has /‘ recently " purchased. 

*** So far as out-of-pocket expenses for running costs- 
including licence, insurance," etc. — are concerned they should 
be treated - as ordinary professional expenses, though the 
local inspector will probably insist on some set-off from the 
total expenditure for private use of the car. As the car 
has been purchased recently the deduction of those expenses 
will, presumably, not affect his current year’s liability. In 
addition, he can claim the “ depreciation/’ allowance, and 
as that is deducted from the profits as an allowance for the 
year of assessment, there is no reason why a claim for an 
allowance of 20 per cent, of the cost price should not be 
made as for the current year — or, at any rate, for the 
appropriate number of months between the date of purchase 
and April 5th, 1935'. 

Employment of Assistant 
4 A. M." has "engaged an assistant, at £400 per annum, 
living out.” The assistant has a car of a more expensive 
make and involving a larger consumption of petrol and oil 
than “ A. M.” would have supplied.’. The yearly mileage 
is about 3,500. What arrangement is considered reasonable-? 

%* This is, of course, one of the minor matters which it 
would have been well to have settled beforehand. As it is, 
the general basis of a suitable arrangement would seem to 
be that “A. M.” should pay as a car allowance to his 
assistant what would have been the probable cost (including 
deprecation, repairs, etc.) of providing an adequate car for 
his use. Possibly some addition should be made on the 
ground that with a better car the assistant can take a 
larger share of the work, or cover his share more effectively. 
For income tax purposes ” A. jM.” will, of course, deduct 
the amount he pays. , 


LETTERS, NOTES, ETC. 


Ethyl Chloride Analgesia in Minor Surgery 
Dr. John Frederick Briscoe (London, S.W.) writes: The 
contribution by Dr. A. Amoils under the above heading in 
your issue of June 23rd (p. 1143) I can thoroughly endorse, 
in the hands of the skilled and btfsy practitioner this 
method is simple and practical. But as regards dental 
extraction the operator must be an adept with his forceps. 
I had the opportunity of the friendship of Dr. Peake at 
the Durban Hospital, South Africa, two years ago, and 
I took him three Lascars with bad teeth and innumerable 
stumps in a pyorrhoeal mouthy Under the minute he 
removed fifteen stumps from one Indian subject without 
any upset whatsoever. Dr. Peake’s practice is as follows: 
" He has a piece of lint 8 in. by 5£ in., with two drachms 
of the ethyl chloride sprinkled upon it. The patient is on 
an upright couch ; the prepared lint is held a few inches 
before the face, and he is told to keep blowing into it. 
No gag is used. After about two minutes 'the stumps are 
skilfully and rapidly extracted. The head is turned aside 
over a small basin, and the mouth syringed out with pale 
Condy.’’ Not least important, all instruments and hospital 
furniture are absent within a quiet room. 

%* We take this opportunity to correct a typographical 
error in Dr. Amoil’s letter. In the description of the 
method of Administration, “ (eight-inch) ” should read 
“ (eighth -inch)/’ 


Imported Insulin 

M of C Y IC b£S E P r'no^ h -, C - F - C ' S - chairman of the firm' 
writes- In vmvV ^34) Ltd., importers of Danish insulin, 
n 0l June 9th ' under " Medical Notes 

he ChanS; J’Z n rep0rt ° f the interview »«<*' 
from the Pad, r < ^chequer granted to a deputation 

of Se tnv P ^ ■ rY . Med , lcal Committee, on the removal 
debate Uhirh Impori f 1 . msulm, and a further report of the 
renenl of h d m , the House of Commons on the 

whfrh * v Cu ! s dUty thereon - Certain statements 
occasions ^ y ° U , r re P° rts - ' v ‘ ere made on these tuo 

vou will ,vnh ? ut foundation, and therefore I trust 

A m/mhef It 2» Ual , P^hcity to the following comments. 

n * the deputation is reported to have stated: 
Uanes had buildings and equipments free. Raw 

radema- is n f ab ° U if were , both cheaper.” Danish raw 
- w'-°‘ 50 chea P as imported frozen pancreas from 

The ofh ne . °J P an 5 reas from English slaughterhouses. 
Don ro\ ■■ fatements quoted are devoid of founda- 
Thf; ■ ’ r . „ thelr product exempted from income tax.” 

.? *? ,, a totally misleading statement. (3) "It was 
evident that the Danes were prepared to undtr-sell British 
manufacturers however much these reduced the price, and 
° U J d s ?- s ccm-e,the British market.” This assumption is 
both without foundation and absurd. In the House ol 
Commons speakers are reported to have said: (1) "The 
committee should be asked to pass a clause which would 
probably have the effect of handing over to a foreign 
monopo y the manufacture of insulin." There is no foreign 
monopo y in existence, nor can I see the slightest prospect 
of one arising. (2) ” Denmark was able to Produce insulin 
more cheaply than we were, partly because of the sub- 
sidized nature of the manufacture, partly because of the 
ease with which the Danes could obtain the pancreas, anil 
partly because of the cheapness of the pancreas.” These 
suggestions are fictitious. (3) “ This country produced 
finer and purer insulin than any other country in the 
word. It would be interesting to learn bn what grounds 
the speaker makes this claim. I regard it as without 
foundation. • . 

Medical Reunion in Vienna 
With reference to the notice in this column on June 16th 
(p. J104), the committee has decided to postpone the 
reunion of doctors in Vienna to July 29th, in accordance 
J'lth general request. The meeting will therefore be held 
lrom July 29th until August 4th, instead of July 9th to 
15th, as originally intended. 

By Air to Bournemouth 
For the benefit of members of the British Medical Association 
who may wish to travel by air to tile Annual Meeting 
at Bournemouth next month, Provincial Airways, Ltd., of 
Uroydon are prepared to reduce their fares from £2 10s. to 
Sps. single. To enable members to reach- Bournemouth in 
time to attend the morning session of the Scientific Sections, 
a machine will leave London at about 8.30 a.m. Those who 
are interested should communicate direct with Provincial 
Airways, Ltd. 

Corrigendum 

In our review of Individual Psychology and Practice, pub- 
lished on June 23rd (p. 1122), the^ name of Dr. C. M. 
Bevan- Brown, one ot the four contributors • to . this" 
pamphlet, was incorrectly given. 

As announced in our advertisement pages last week, a new 
company. Ciba Limited, 40, Southwark Street, London, 
ls A ta ^! n & over the pharmaceutical department of the 
Clayton Aniline Company Limited, as sole * concessionaires 
for the Ciba Brand pharmaceutical products. The forcia- 
rion of the new company coincides with the Jubilee of the 
Ciba firm in Basle. 

a " d , Sons (Electro-Medical) Ltd. (Sunic House, 

43 47, Parker Street, W.C.2) have issued a new leaflet 
dealing with infra-red and radiant heat equipment, and 
including some new types of apparatus ; also a price list 
of their medical arc carbons. Copies may be had gratis or 
application. • 

Vacancies 

Notifications of offices vacant in universities, medical colleges, 
an „ vacaj V resident and other appointments at hospitals, 
will bb found at pages 35. 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 44 
of our advertisement columns, and advertisements as to 
partnephips, assistantships, and locum tenencies at pages 
42 and 43. 

A idmrt summary of vacant posts notified in the advertise- 
ment columns appears in the Supplement at page .144, 
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A. F.: Diagnostic value ot Trvcoire’s 
reaction in trachoma, 424 
Abortion, Brouha's reaction in biological 
diagoosls of. 523 

Abortion, curette, sharp, in treatment of, 81 
Abortion, habitual, treatment of. 18 
Abortion, induced, dangers of, 20 
Abiu5I30x, D, : Relaxation ot pelvic joints in 
pregnancy. 4QS 

Abramson*. J. : The heart in inyxoedema.375 
Abscess, brain. leaking. 253 
Abscess, cerebral, aspiration in. 50 
Absce33, paranephritic, and renal carbuncle. 71 
Abscess, pulmonary, intravenous injections of 
alcohol in. 340 
Abscess, subDhreoic, 233 
Acid-fast bacilli. See Bacilli 
Acromio-clavicnlnr joint, dislocation ot. 235 
Actiuobacillosis in man, 104 
Actinomycosis, 432 

Adur, f. E: Aetiology of mammary cancer. 255 
Adamsox : Innervation ot bladder and colon. 210 
Adder bites, treatment ot. 403 
«-<i/nitrophenoI, detection and estimation of. 493 
Adrenal medulla, tumours of the, 277 
Adrenal sexual precocity. 195 
Aebli.R.: The retraction syndrome. 141 
AcDcaa, E.:— Repair of heart muscle drainage: 
diet experiments. 239 

Aoxtru-, G. II.: Aschheim-Zondek and Fried- 
man tests compared. 389 

Agranulocytosis. nucleic acid derivatives in. 17S 
Aguirre, J. a. : Late effects of ** thorotrast ** 
n<ed la radiological investigations. 207 
Antes, A.: Humidity in the propagation of 
diseases. 22 

Azro. A. ; Innervation of bladder and colon. 210 
Albute. A. : Tuberculosis and dementia prae- 

cox.436 

Albers, H. : Chloride metabolism and hyper- 
emesis gravidarum. 80 

Albright, F.: Oestrin therapy in haemophilia. 

i D 

Alcohol Injections, intravenously, in pulmonary 
abscess, 34o 

Alcohol lavage in puerperal infections. 225 
Alcoholic cirrhosis. Sec Cirrhosis 
A ix cut n set . A . : Treatmeutof radio-dermatitis. 

Arsen o-autobaemotherapy in Byphilis. £02 
Aleitax, O. : Injuries to articular cartilages of 
the knee, 417 

Aleukia haemorThagica, 255 
Alimentary tract, foreign bodies in the. 114 
Alivisatos. , Hydatid cyst of lung. 257 
Alkali retention in essential hypertension. 170 
Alkaline therapy and gastric secretion. 1£6 
Alopecia. 212 

Alopecia areata, toxic action of metals in. 12 
Altschuler. 31 21. : Blood in osteo-articnlar 
tuberculosis. A5 

Amako. M : Neurinoma of the cervical sym- 
pathetic, 225 

Amenorrhoea. ovarian hormones in, 83 
Axersbacr. K. . Treatment of csue:r of the 
larynx. 469 

Amidopyrine f or inflaenra in infants. 249 

Amino-acida in muscular dystrophy and 
atrophy. 4 ?5 

Amnio tm in experimental di&lietes. 44 
Amrl nitrite and sodium hTyosnlrbite m rotxs- 
«ium cyanide poisoning. 323 

bacteriology of the stool ir, 225 
Anaemia and hepatic cirrhosis. 131 

Pernicious. duodenal ffuid in. 155 
scniia, rc nticio us: -Intravenous liver extract 
' erapy I a: assessment of rotencr. IK 


Anaemic rats, metabolism of iron and copper in, 
411 . a . . , 
Anaesthesia, avertin. contraindications to, 3t-r 
Anaesthesia, dental, 222— Evipan in. 343 
Anaesthesia, evipan. 36 223. 343. 410,487. 5CS— In 
midwifery. 410— Short anaesthesia with, 487-' 
In gynaecology and obstetrics. 5C8 
Anaesthesia, intravenous, with sodium evipan 
35.223 

Anaesthesia, lumbar. 224 
Anaesthesia, sacral, anatomy of. 342 
Anaesthesia, spinal, with percaine. 483 
Anaesthetic, basal, intravenous sodium soneryl 
as b.4SS 

Anaesthetic in diabetes, pulmonary disease, 
and children, choice of. 489 
Anaesthetic explosions. static electricity in,41S 
Anaesthetic, labour, perncoton plus posterior 
pituitary extract as. 341 
Analeptic drugs. See Drugs 
Angina pectoris and diaphragmatic hernia. 4 
Angina, prodromal measles, 416 
Axglade. M. : Symptomatic treatment of 
asthma, 35 

Animal carbon. Sec Carbon 
Anorexia m children, 405 
Anthelmintic, carbon tetrachloride as an. 54 
Anthrax treated by organic arsenic. 282 
Antigonococcal serum, local, in gonoblennor* 
rhoea and other *’ . 

Antisepsis, surgics » . 

Antiseptics, urina: ■ •• 

455 

Antisera, polyvalent, in the treatment and pre- 
vention of surgical peritonitis. 320 
Axtoixe. T. : Stimulation of labour pains. 61 
Antox. TV. : Infections mononucleosis, 431 
Anucaine in proctology. 275 
Aortic diastolic murmur in hypertension. 3 
Appelbauci, E. : Icffuenra bacillus meningitis, 
371 

Appendicitis, acute, bacteriology of, 1C5 
Appendicitis, aetiology of. 4ia 
Appendicitis. chronic, age and sex incidence of. S 
Appendicitis, chronic, bacteriology of. 105 
Appendicitis, a sign in. 232 
Arctic regions, colds in, 27 
Argyll Robertson pupil. 447 
Arsenic, organic, in treatment of anthrax. 222 
Arsenical poisoning, chronic, sodium thio- 
sulphate in. 402 

Arseno-autohaemotherapy in syphilis. 5C2 
Arterial hypertension, irradiation of the pitui- 
tary in. 336 

Arterial pressure, the mean. 514 — An indicator 
of. 253 

Arteries, coronary, disease of. 396 
Arteritis obTiterans. treatment of. 159 
Arthritis, endocrine therapy in, -24 
Arthriris. gonococcal. intravenous serum therapy 

Arthrifa. gonorrhoeal, pyre to therapy in. 218 
Arthritis cf hip. chronic. £18 
Arthritis, symptomatic therapy in. 422 
Arthrit,s. tuberculous, cf knee, in children. 1^9 
A ^ r g^^diagno«t£c. for chronic diseases "of 
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Asset. H. T. : Empyema in children. 4“4 
Aspermia. endocrine treatment cf.u* 

Asphyxia, ceo-satal.resn* citation in 4’ 
Aspiration in cerebral ab;ces« 52 
A » *”*=«“* la ^Kisirb. 

Asthma and allied condition*, intram—^val i 
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Atherosclerosis, 1C 3 

Atrophy, muscular, the amino-acids in, 445 
Auerback : Eventual results of phrenicectomy. 

155 __ 

Aural complications of diabetes. 4* i 
Austeegestlo, A. : Acute neuromyelitis. 322 
An tohaemo therapy (Intravenous) in gonorrhoea. 
159 

Autohaemotherapy : Inoraena. 182— In typhus, 
510 

Antoserotherapy. intramccosal. in asthma and 
allied conditions. 231 
Avertin anaesthesia. See Anaesthesia 
Ayerza’s disease. 254 


B. 

Babaixiax. a.: Antohaemotberapy in typhus 

Bachman skin reaction is trichinosis. CCS 
Bacsy. 31.: Rapture of the liver, 174 
Bacilli, acid-fast, staining of. 511 
Bacillus alkalcscms. pathogenicity of, 473 
Bacillus Calmette-Guerin. vaccination with. 151 
B. cot i septicaemia in a newborn child. 21 
B. coli vaccine as a local aprlleation, 14 
Bacillus of diphtheria, types of.343 
Bacillus. inScesra, menisgitis,371 
Bacillus, tubercle, fflteratility of. 251 
Back pain and sacralization of L.5.52 
Bacteria, Gram positive and Gram-negative 
differentiation of. 64 
Bactericidal action of ke tonic urine. 1C3 
Bacteriophage, resistance of the cholero vibrio 
to. 420 

Babgest. C. * Osteomyelitis of the Ilium. 236 
Bailly. J.: St idies in pseudo-rabies. £29 
Balt hae arp: Intoxication ccelhcient in carbon 
monoxide poisoninz. 211 
Baeye vt. R. H. : Ccd-liver oil sensitivity. £42 
B ar a X T. E. r ITas* are and anaesthetic icjectlcn 
in muscular rhenmatism. 445 
BAJLirorx. E. : Primary malignant tumours cf 
the trachea. 2S1 

Bi rseba. G. : Simultaneous bilateral artiffclal 
pueumo thorax in pulmonary tuberculosis. Ill 
Barbitcne poisoning, chronic, 130 
Barbiturates in neuropsychiatry. 323 
Baruudo. J . : Diabetes and exercise. £15 
B -Uvd j. cun. F_- Treatme-tcf lobar rneuruc’-G 73 
BoRTErr, 1!. : Occult infection by Lezictzira 

t cicrohacnc rr haffuie m 3cQ 
Baresd axe, I. S. : Ringworm cf the fe«t an 1 ^ 
toes. 57 

i s - : c! 

O-- Amnio tin in experimental dia- 
ce .es , -rr 

Bausotts, D.: Cterine inversion. 247 
Basts, K. ; Diagnosis cf latent cardiac insnfh*'*- 
ency.153 

E. A.: Placet:; U 
foilowtng acute infarct, 231 
Basal metabolism. Read's formula for. 43 
Kams. Tapcnr. in treatment of crticaria. 5C1 
B-_uvd. H-*. ice amino-acids in 
dystrophy and atrophy. 44^ 

B^tz 2 .d.C.: AnascUeSJes-j la s=»= l:c 
A.: Supracondylar fracture cf 
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Berenb.C. : Diagnostic value of superficial eye 
examinations, 47 

Bebg, 6. : Prognosis in pulmonary tuberculosis 
by sedimentation test, 212 
Berggp.Een, P.: Malarial treatment of chronic 
gonorrhoea, j5S 

Bebggren. Ruth E. h.: Loss of weight in the 
newborn, 204 

Berry, F. B. : Choice of anaesthetic in dia- 
betes, pulmonary disease, and children. 489 
BetheLL, F. H. : Intravenous liver extract 
therapy in pernicious anaemia : assessment of 
potency. 116 

Bie, V.: Nephritis following infectious diseases, 
333 

Bilharziasis. treatment of. 319 
Binet. A.: Coagulation diathermy in gynaeco- 
logy. 450 

Bing. F. C.: Metabolism of iron and copper in 
anaemic rats, 411 

Blache R. W. : Contraindications to vaccina- 
tion. 352 

Bladder and colon, innervation of, 210 
Bladder, rupture of the. 461 
Bran carpi. C- : Reversion of negative to positive 
Schick reactions, 372 

Blanco, R- P.: Sweating as a symptom of heart 
failure, 458 

Bleeding from the nipple. 132 
Blood calcium content in children. 186 
Blood, anaemic, treated by ultra- violet light. 260 
Blood constituents in myxoedema. 230 
Blood diseases, early symptoms in. 312 
Blood, hydrogen-ion concentration of, measure- 
ment of as a diagnostic method, 234 
Blood infection from otitis media, 181 
itlood, infiltration of. 147 
Blood, iodine content of the. 23 
Blood, non-protein nitrogen in, determination of. 
42 

Blood in osteo-articular tuberculosis, 85 
Blood pictures, red. normal and pathological, in 
old age. 190 

Blood sedimentation rate in Bcarlet fever, 126 
Blood sedimentation test in prognosis of pul- 
monary tuberculosis 212 
Blood transfusion in influenza. 503 
Blood transfusion in post-operative thrombo- 
phlebitis, 11 

Blood in whooping-cough. 167 
Blcmel. P-: Testicular seminoma, 497 
BocehePeb.T.: Artificial pyrexia in trigeminal 
neuralgia, 177 

BoeminGhaus. H.: Renal carbuncle and para- 
nephritic abscess. 71 
Bogart. L. : Rupture of the bladder. 461 
Bolltgeb. A.: Detection and estimation of 
o-dinitropbenol, 492 

Bones, long, malignant tumours of the. 113 
Bonnet, G.: IntramncoBal autoserotherapy in 
asthma and allied conditions. 381 
BontinCE. W. J.: Sclerosing injections in hyper- 
trophic rhinitis. 467 

Borchard. A.: Mercurial poisoning from 
clinical thermometer wounds. 279 
Bordet- Was sermann test, a modified. 250 
Bornholm disease. 193, 213. 455 
Boulin, R-: Collapse in diabetic coma, ^ 128 - 
Treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
diabetics, 485 . .. 

Boubg, R. : Transfusion m post - operative 
thrombopblebitis.il 

Bourgeois. P.: Asphyxia! subcutaneous em- 
physema following collapse therapy. 271 
Bovin. E.: Pregnancy and pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. 254 

Bowen. B. : Cod-liver oil sensitivity. 442 
BraestRUP. P- : Cholecystectomy for typhoid 
carriers. 154 . 

Brahdt. M. B. : Drinker respirator in poliom j e- 
litis.137 

Brain abscess. See Abscess . 

BnxmiEn. H.: Fernocton pins posterior 
pituitary extract as a labour anaesthetic. 341 
B rauch* F. : ** Work therapy ” in diabetes. 53 
Bnr.miBR. W. v.: A new diagnostic method 
(measurement of the liydrogen-ion concentra- 
of the blood). 234 __ 

Bbodnt. M- : Solitary cysts of kidney._337 
Bromine derivatives, snbacnte poisoning from. 

Bronchiectasis. aetiology of. Zx> 

Bronchiectasis, atelectatic, collapse or long in. 
303 

. 1 -:- -'pfllpiil tyORfmont of. 301 

■ Ti" ' ■ p ■* ■ ■' in of metby- 

Laoui^. L.'. i).."— ' M. '.berie trips- 

mission, 290 . . . , 

Brosius- W. B. : Endocrine treatment of asper- 
mia, 94 , . 

Brouet.G : Aleukia haemorrhagic*. 39 j 
B ronha*6 reaction in biological diagnosis of 
abortion, 523 , ... 

Brown. R- L. : Oestnn therapy in haemophilia. 

Br-ueell 4 abortus . Sfe Fever, nndulant 
Brchns. C. : Doss of hair. 242 
Bruner. D. W.: Differentiation of Gram-positive 
and Gram-negative bacteria, &4 
Buchma>\ J -: Maggot therapy in chronic osteo- 
myelitis. 373 

Baphtbalmos in siblings, two cases of. 523 
Burger. G. N. : Sodium ricinoleate m mucous 
colitis. 239 . , 

Busch K F. B. : Radium treatment of cance*- or 
the lip. 4 50 
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Buschke. A.: Thrombophlebitis migrant?. 15 
BU68Y. J.: The Argyll Robertson pupil. 447 
IfUTZiAUX. R : Bacteriology of acute and chronic 
appendicitis, 105 

Buzzo A. : Amyl nitrite and sodium hypo- 
sulphite in potassium cyanide poisoning. 329 


C. 

Caesarean section, low, technique of. 452 
Capfier, P. : Tissue culture from cancer of 
the cervix. 270 

Calatayup. Gallego : Occult venereal lympho- 
granuloma (Nicolas and Favre’s disease), 162 
Calcium, blood, content of in children, 186 
Calot's solution in chronic otorrhoea. 97 
Camitz. H.: Coxa vara, 317 

Camp. J. D. : Chronic idiopathic steatorrhoea, 
512 

Canalis.J. P.: Local immunity to pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 209 

Cancer of breast, aetiology of. 256 
Cancer of cervix. ” elective " treatment of, 367 
Cancer of cervix and leucoplakia, 123 
Cancer of cervix, tissue culture from. 270 
Cancer of the colon. 69. 173 -Statistics of. 173 
Cancer of lachrymal sac. primary, 285 
Can cer of larynx, treatment of. 469 
Cancer of lip treated by radium, 460 
Cancer in lung cavities. 479 
Cancer of lung, primary. 171 
Cancer of ovary, diagnosis of, 287 
Caocer of ureter, primary, 331 
Cancer of uterus: Diagnosis of, 287— Treatment 
of. 165 

Cancer of vagina, primary, treatment of. 368 
Cancer. Srt also Malignant. Tumours, etc. 
Caranza. J. C.: Diagnosis of Mediterranean 
fever. 308 

Carbon, anima’. intravenously in infections, 
352 

Carbon monoxide poisoning, intoxication co- 
efficient in. 211 

Carbon tetrachloride as an aDtbelmintic, 54 
Carbon tetrachloride, toxicity of. 129 
Carbuncle, renal, and paranephritic abscess. 71 
Carcinoma. See Cancer 
Cardiac infarct, 107 

Cardiac insufficiency, latent, diagnosis of. 149 
Cardiac rheumatism, primary. 45 
Cardiac therapy, parathyroid extract in. 128 
Cardiac. See also Heart 

Cabeddu. G.: Blood calcium content in children, 

185 

Carmen. J. A.: Carbon tetrachloride as an 
anthelmintic. 54 

Carr : Pregnancy and heart disease. 327 
Carratala. U. E.: Amyl nitrite and sodium 
hyposulphite in potassium cyanide poisoning. 
329 

Casco. C. : Tynhoid perforation. 383 
Casolo, G.: Tonsillectomy m kidney disease, 
272 

Cat in diphtheria transmission. 290 
Cave. L. S. : Sinusitis in scarlet fever, 87 
CaWS ton. F. G. : Treatment of bilharziasis, 319 
Cazzamali. P. : Bacteriology of acute periton- 
itis, 84 

Cento. B. : Blood calcium content in children. 

186 

Cerebral abscess, aspiration in. 50 
Cerebral manifestations, acute transitory. 407 
Cerebro-spinal fluid, sugar in, diagnostic value 
of. 269 

Cervical, sympathetic, neuronoma of. 325 
Chancre, soft, observations on. 55— Treatment 
of. 382 

Chapiro. A. N.: Observations on soft chancre. 
55 

Chapman. C. L. : Treatment of uterine cancer. 
165 

Chapman E. M. : Epidemic myalgia (“Bornholm 
disease”). 193 

Chemico-bormonal pregnancy reaction, a new, 
412 

Chest, radiography of the. 387 
Chevillon. G. : Intravenous sodium soneryl as 
a basal anaesthetic, 485 


■ . gravi- 

darum. 80 

Cholecj stectomy for typhoid carriers. 154 

Cholecystography, oral. 304 

Cholelithiasis, obstructive, medical treatment 
in. 117 

Cholera vibrio, identification of by fermenta- 
tion reactions, 433 

Cholera vibrio, resistance of to bacteriophage 
430 

Cholewa. J- : Freund dermal reaction in 
roaligcant disease, 24 

Chorea and tuberculosis, 131 

Cho^-bon: Brouha's reaction in biological diag- 
nosis of abortion. 528 

Christiansen. T.: Trichloretbylene industrial 
poisoning. 110 

Chrrsotherapv in pulmonary tuberculosis. 360 

Chu C C • Urinary antiseptics in relation to 
fluid Intake. 465 
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I Clairmont. P. ; Pharyngo-iaryngea! emphysema 
after excision of lung tissue, 500 
j Clark. D. M. : Ra liograpnieal control of duo- 
denal ulcer treatment. 335 
Clap.ke. L. T. : Dental anaesthesia, 222 
Clesimeskn, C. : Coramine as an antidote to 
narcotics and other poisons. 219 
Cleveland. D. E. H. : Chronic lichen simplex, 
56 

Codeine- papaverine in treatment of the common 
cold, 230 

Cod-liver oil sensitivity, 442 
Cod-liver oil applied to wounds, 464 
Cold, the common, medicinal treatment of. 2M 
Colds in Arctic regions. 27 
Colitis, mucous, sodium ricinoleate in. 239 
Collapse therapy followed by aspjlixial gub- 
cQtaneous emphysema. 271 
Collazo. J. A.: Diabetes and exercise, 515 
Colloidal thorium. See Thorium 
Colon and bladder, innervation of, 210 
Colon, cancer of. See Cancer 
Cosdbea: Toxicity of tetanus toxin. 187 
Conesa, C.: Apyrexial Mediterranean fever. 
414 

Conway, F. : Osteochondritis dissecans, 419 
Connor. Iran: Chronic paronychia dne to 
moniiia. 243 

Connor, J. I.: Treatment of staphylococcal in- 
fections, 245 

Condyle, mandibular, fracture-dislocation of. 29 
Cope. O. : Parathyroid tumours associated with 
hyperparathyroidism. 359 
Copper and iron metabolism in anaemic rats. 
411 

Coramine as an antidote to narcotics and other 
poisons. 219 

Corda. D.: Nervous complications of v&rice'.la. 
295 

Cornet. J. : Radiology of femoral bead in 
infants, 30— Treatment of scoliosis. 153— 
Creatine excretion as a test of muscular 
impotence, 168 

Coronary arteries. See Arteries 
Coronary thrombosis. See Thrombosis 
Costello, C. D. : Duodenal diverticula, 120 
Costolow. W. E. : Tumours of the testicles. 8 
Cotte.G. : Endometriosis. 306 
Coxa vara. 317 

Craps: Treatment of radio-dermatitis. 463— 
Arseno-autobaemotherapy in syphilis. 502 
Creatine excretion as a test of wueculbr im- 
potence. 168 

Criou.P.: Enterococcus dermatitis in infants. 
13 

Chose, N. B.: Epidemic myalgia (“Bornholm 
disease”), 193 

Cuboni, F..: A new chemico-bormonal preg- 
nancy reaction. 412 

Cummings, Mildred : Loss of weight in the new- 
born. 204 

Curette, sharp, in treatment of abortion. 81 
Curphky. T. J. : A sex determination test. 189 
Curtis. F. : Congenital talipes equinovarns, 297 
Curtis, G. M. : Iodine content of the blood, 23 
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Cystoscopy, suprapubic, instrument for, 133 
Cysts of kidney, solitary, 337 


D. 

DALAGENrfcRE. G. : Prognosis in gastro- 
duodenal perforations. 379 
Dalldjrf, G. : A test for subclinical scurvy. 
106 

Daly. C. A. : Determination of non-protein 
-• r 1 ' ' **» 

■ ■ acid derivatives in 

Davidson. A. M. : Animal carriers of the ring- 
worm fungus. 16 

Davis, C. B. : Iodine content of the blood. 23 
Davis. M. : Prediction of sex, 370 
Davis, .U. E.: Resuscitation in neo-natal 

asphyxia, 41 

Deafness, acquired, treatment of, 183 
Debre. R. : Puerperal scarlet fever. 454 
De Bruin. M. : Collapse of lung in atelectatic 
bronchiectasis, 303 — Experimental rickets. 
330 

De Courcy. J. L.: Surgical treatment of djs- 
menorrboea, 470 

De Fillipi, I -Biological diagnosis of preg- 
nancy : Modification of Friedman and Lapban’s 
test, 509 

Defrii-s. R. D. : Maternal mortality in Mani- 
toba, 451 

Demanche, ft.: A modified Bordet- Wassermann 
test, 250 

De Mattob. R Gomes : Cancer in cavities of the 
lung. 479 

Dementia praecox and tuberculosis, 495 
Demole. M. J. : Suprarenal cortical extract 
myasthenia gravis. 354 

Denes, M. : Early diagnosis in whooping-cough. 
229 

Dental anaesthesia. See Anaesthesia 
Dermal reactionof Freund inmalign&ntdisease. 
24 

Dermatitis, enterococcns. in infants. 13 
Dermatitis herpetiformis, virus origin of 146 
Dermatoses of pregnancy, 429 
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DE-TLA?. B- : Intravenous sodium eoneryl as 
a basal anaesthetic, 486 . — • . A 

Devise* H. B.: Recto-sigmoid and sigoioid 

D » x tiro s? pessaries in treatment of leucorrboea, 
427 

Diabetes, anaesthetic in. choice of. 489 
Diabetes, aural complications of. 477 
Diabetes and exercise. 515 ..... 

Diabetes, experimental, amniotm in, 44 
Diabetes, fundus oculi in. 140 . 

Diabetes mellitus, dietary adequacy in. 314 
Diabetes associated with pancreatic disease, w 
Diabetes, quebracbitol as a sugar snbstitnte in. 

Diabetes, sodium dihydropbospbate in. 321 

Diabetes, surgical treatment of, 377 

Diabetes. “ work therapy ” in. 53 

Diabetic coma, collapse in, 123 .... f 

Diabetics. Pulmonary tuberculosis in, treatment. 

Diagnostic method, a new (measurement of 

•- * blood), 234 


Diathermy in chronic eudocerviciiib. 15 

■ * — 450 


Diazo reaction in tuberculosis, prognostic value 
of. 394 . - 

Diehl. R. S. : Medicinal treatment of the 
common cold, 230 
Diet and gall-stones 46 
Diet.ketogenic, clinical applications of, 259 
Dig! tills and analeptic drugs, appropriate use 
of. 281 

D — — t . treatment m 

. . detection and 

ft . ■ ■ 

Diphtheria, bacilli (types ofl in. 349 
Diphtheria epidemics, control of, 32 
Diphtheria in immunized persons, 109 
Diphtheria, laryngeal, laryngoscopy and aspira- 
tion In. 221 

Diphtheria. malignant, treatment of, 10 
Diphtheria. Schick reactions, reversion 
negative to posit- ve, 372 


of the 


of 


■ . .■ ,.178 

■- . at in. 290 

lagation of. 22 

■ ' • . . reen as a, 9 

uiuieue*. mercurial, com pie a. 361 
Diverticula, duodenal. 120 
Doberer. J.: Gastritis. 83 
Dqnati, M. : Surgical treatment of diabetes, 377 
Donato, j. (and V. Garcia): Short-wave dia- 
thermy. 501 

Bonnet: Broaha's reaction in biological diag- 
nosis of abortion. 52S 

Donovax, K. J.: Choice of anaesthetic in dia- 
betes. pnlmonary disease, and children. 489 
Doous.W.: Diphtheria in immunized persons. 
109 

Dons: Sex determination test, 189 
Do Socto, M.: Autohaemotherapy in oz&ena, 
132 

Doivme. A. W. : Filtcrability of tubercle bacilli. 
351 

prill workers, pneumatic, joint injuries in, 462 
Drinker apparatus iu post-diphtheritic respira- 
torr paralysis. 96 

Drinker respirator in poliomyelitis. 137 
Dnocnr, P. Ij . : Irradiation of the pituitary in 
arterial hypertension. 356 
Drugs, analeptic, and digitalis, appropriate use 
of,2SJ 

Drugs, barbiturate, in neuropsychiatry. 323 
BcruAxsn.j,: Vseof stryphnon in liaemopirsis, 

Dcchosal, !>.: Suprarenal cortical extract in 

myasthenia gravis. 331 

DcufcnE, \V, L. ; Creatine excretion as a test of 
muscular impotence. 168 
Dcsxmir.sco. T.: Pyretotherapy iu gonorrhoeal 
arthritis. 21S 
D iMenal diverticula. 120 
D.ioJonal fluid in rerniclous anaemia. 256 
DuoJcrat motUlty interpretation of. 121 
Daodenal ulcer. See Ulcer 
Dcruvrr..G . : Abnormalities of Fallorian tubes. 

Dcval.J.; Gastrectomy. 238 
D>estatfsi (neotromn) ia treatment of urinary 
tract Infection*!. 157 

Dr^uirnorrhoea. 0 urgica! treatment of. 473 
Drstrophy, muscular, the amino-acids in. 4-5 


K. 

Intussusception associated with 
tuberculosis. 13 1 

Ur.dulant fever ia a child. 

«w TCT ^‘ A * : Treatment ot coni 
Y *Vaosis,<si 


r. t r . Anatomy of sacral anaesthesia, 542 

Eb.^; M i“ oi .gnostic value ot Tr.cmre « 

reaction in trachoma. 42-r 
*• Elective"^ treatment of carcinoma 

Electricity, static, in anaesthetic explosions. 

rSxkstAXS.M-: Lacquer-work poisoning. 311 
Embolism, pulmonary, subcutaneous oxygen in. 
338 

Embolism and tbrombnsia. constitutional 
tendency to, 192 , . 

Embolus after injection of varicose veins, avoia- 

Emp^yserna.asphyxial subcutaneous, following 
collapse therapy, 271 

Emphysema, pharyngo-larynseal. after excision 
of lung tissue, 5CO 
Empyema in children. 4CH 

Encephalitis letbargica. followed by recurrent 

EnccphalitiV. post-vaccinial, 231, 318— Vaccinial 
serum in. 318 

Encephalitis, trauma in. 200 . 

Endocervicitis. chronic, diathermy in. 19 
Endocrine therapy in arthritis. 484 
Endocrine treatment of aspermia. 94 
Endometriosis, 3C6 

Endometriosis vesica e. 527 , , 

Endometrinm, post-climacteric, ovarian hor- 
mones and. 291 , ^ . 

EKGEUUircr: X-ray treatment for malignant 
disease of the upper respiratory tract. 386 
Enterococcns dermatitis in infants. 13 
Ephedrine in Stokes-Adams disease. 13S 
Epilepsy, status epileptiens, magnesium sul- 
phate in. 74 . 

EppikgEH. H. : Coronary thrombosis. 415 
Epstein. J.: Gold tribTomide in wbnoptng- 
conch.95 . , 

Erbeb, B.: Occult infection by Lepfojpirn 
icterahaemorrhacriae. 350 
Ergotamine tartrate per rectum in the puer- 
periom, 144 . 

Ersstese, A.C.: Endemic typhus fever, 2o 

Eruptions following gonorrhoea. 364 
Erysipelas in children, treatment of. 4Cb 
Erythema nodosum and syphilis. 437 
Ethyl chloride : a statistical study. 38 
Evavs.M. D. Arwyn: Late effects of pregnancy 
toxaemia. 124 . 

Evipan anaesthesia. See Anaesthesia 
Evrpkiap-es. P.: Erythema nodosum and 
syphilis. 437 . , .. . „ 

Ewao. P.: Recurrent dislocation of the 
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Eye, tryparasamide, » Sect of on. 426 
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Faber. H. E. : Mechanism of infection in polio- | 
myelitis. 48 

Fallopian tubes, abnormalities of, 101 
Favre’s disease. 162 

Fclungub, K.: Anaemia and hepatic cirrhosis. 

191— Bacteriology of the stool in anaemia. 223 
Femoral head in infants. radiology of, 30 
Femoral hernia See Hernia 
F rrgcssok, J. K. : Radiography of the shoulder. 
303 

Feetllie. P. : Reversion of negative to positive 
Schick reactions. 372 

Fever, enteric, carriers of, cholecystectomy for, 
154 

Fever, enteric. non-rerfor&tive peritonitis in. 
29 2 

Fever, enteric, perforation in. 3S3 
Fever, enteric, suprarenal insufficiency in. 439 
Fever. Med i Terra neon, apyrexial, 414 
Fever. Mediterranean, diagnosis of.3CS 
Fever, paratjphoid. outbreak or traced to a 
carrier. 273 

Fever, scarlet, puerperal. 434 
Ferar. scarlet, sedimentation rate in. 125 
Fever, scarlet, sinasitis in.ST 
Fever. typha«. autohaemotherapy in, $23 
Fe\ er, tyrhus. endemic. 26 
Fever, typhus, conversion of * trains of. 353 
Fever, typhus. infection in rats. 433 
Fever, unlnlant. is a child. 25. 5/eu;# 3 BrTierifa 
al-crtae 

Fevers C.: Ultra-violet light in treatment o* 
anaemic blood. 2£0 

Fxtlping. a. w.: Staining o! acid fast bacilli. 

Firs^iNosn. N.: Aleukia hremorrhacic’. 3=5 
Fior. F. A.: Tracheotomy ,4£6 
FimkofTs metboi cf treatmert of sulcal 
tuberculosis. 4:1 * * 

FtNOcnism. \ A. . Contraicijcaticsx in avert J- 
narco- is. 344 

Fiorxsx. E.: Slalachito green as a skin 
lnfectant.9^ 

* rilrer' , *''* : by “ activbe-. 

Fistula, pancreatic, afrer operation fer cm 

ts.cer.72 


Fistula, parotid, treatment of. 599 
Fistula, vesico- vaginal, 345 
Flatulence, gastric and colonic. 475 
Flecksedeb, R.: Complex mercurial diuretic-5. 
561 

Flobckes.H.: Rupture of operation scars. 214 
Fluid intake and urinary antiseptics. 465 
Huorides in hyperthyroidism. 233 
Focal infections, tonsillectomy for. 315 
Foetal danger signs daring labo nr. 17 
Foetal sex. pre-natal diagnosis of, 525 
Fo>’tazne. K. : Innervation of the bladder and 
colon, 210 


Foshat. L.: Serum treatment ol tularaemia. 
135. 3S4 

Fracture of bumerns, supracondylar, in the 
young. 5 

Fracture-dislocation of mandibular condyle, 29 

“ Fractures," occupational, in soldiers, 195 

Fbaxsl. O: Cancer of the aterns and ovary. 2S7 

Frennd dermal reaction in malignant disease. 
24 

Fret. S.: Treatment of adder bites, 403 

Friberg. K.: Injuries to articular cartilages 
of the fcciee. 417 

FRiEDEitAXK. M : Surgical treatment of hae- 
morrhage from gastric and duodenal ulcers, 
4CO 

Freedman. S.: The selimentation rate in 
scarlet fever. 126 

Friedman and Aschheim-Zondek tests com- 
pared, 3S9 

Friedman's test for pregnancy, modification of, 
5C9 

Friedmann-Schneider modification of Asch- 
heim~Zondeb test for pregnancy, 247 

Frus.J. : Colds in arctic regions, 27 

Frommel. E.: Appropriate use of digitalis and 
analeptic drags. 2S1 

Fry. R. M.: Haemolytic streptococci grown 
anaerobically, 125 

F cchs. H, : Technique of low Caesarean section. 
452 

Fuller. A. T.: Bactericidal action of ketonic 
urine, 103 

Fundus oculi in diabetes. H0 


G. 

Gabriel. P. : Occult infection bj- Zeptesrira 
ieterchaemarrhaaiae. 350 
Gajksborough. H.: Clinical applications 0! a 
ketogenic diet. 259 
Gall-stones, diet and. 46 

Gall-stone operations, portal thrombosis after. 
315 

Gall-stones, r-ray diagnosis of. 52 
GvLLY. Li.: Radiotherapy in the relief of rain. 
505 

Ga3Ibarow,G. : Constructionof artificial varins, 
ICO 

Gaotble. R. C- : Acute inflammation of the orbit 
iu children.^ 78 

Gaxtper. E. : ** Retraction nystagmus." 2C2 
Gangrene, gas. following therapeutic injections. 

Garrett. B. B.: Pre- narcosis by morphine and 
paraldehyde. 37 

Gas bacillus infection of the nrinary tract, 353 
Gas firengrene. See Gangrene 
G astrectomy . 236 

Gastrectomy for gastric and duodenal nlc-r 
results of, 336 

Gastric lavace followed by tubercle bacilli in 
children. 453 

Gastric secretion and alkaline therapy. 1$5 
Gastric ulcer. See Ulcer 
Gastritis. 63 

Ga^tro-dnodepa! perforations, prognosis in. 373 
Gastro-lctrstinal tract, tempo* afure of, 143 * 
GArpjK. O- : Symptomatictreatment of asthma. 

Gac^s. C, J : 
praeria.253 

G % 1 ' V " The berp - > ' probJvm. 

General paralysis. See Paralysis 
Germany, sterilization in. 1C2 
Gereek. K.: Injury to ’liver from r ray ex- 
amination;- of ‘tomteh. 374 

C- : Tumours of the parotid 

Gestation. See u2?o Pregnancy 

* solvitrea " in Graves's disease. 


A new treatment of placenta 


dis- 


G 5R4 X - r 1 : J - : t ; ^ai3Sr»r!i5(al coatrel cf 
aoodenal ulcer treatment. 355 
Ghosh. C. E_: P-ychon-nro-es cf ophthalmic 
origin. 79 
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G land, rarotid. tumours cf, 3=i 
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Glands, Meibomian, chronic inflammation of, 
143 

Glass. E. J. G. : Blood infection from otitis 
media, 181 

Glibsan, D.: Contracted toes, 19-4 
GobeRR, R. : Sympathectomy and vagus resec- 
tion in asthma, 175 

Goitre, exophthalmic, detection of latent tetany 
in, 43G 

Goitre, operative treatment of, indications for. 
255 

Goitre. See aUo Graves's disease 
Gold eaHs in pulmonary tuberculosis, 34, 360 
Gold tribromide in whooping-cough, 95 
Gordembkrg, D. : Fluorides in hyperthyroidism, 
283 

Goldhamer, S. M. :— Intravenous liver extract 
therapy in pernicious anaemia: assessment 
of potency, 116 

Gonoblennorrhoea, local antigonococcal serum 
in. 522 

Gonococcal arthritis, intravenous serum therapy 
in, 483 

Gonorrhoea, autohaemotherapy (intravenous), 
in. 199 

Gonorrhoea, bacteriological diagnosis of, 188 
Gonorrhoea, chronic, malarial treatment of, 153 
Gonorrhoea, eruptions following, 364 
Gonorrheal arthritis. See Arthritis 
GoodARR, J B : Nephritis and pregnancy, 145 
Gording, R. : Tonsillectomy for focal infections. 
313 

Gordon, J. E. : Drinker apparatus in poet 
diphtheritic respiratory paralysis. 96 
GORODNER, ,T.: Intravenous anaesthesia with 
sodium evipan, 36 
GorpO, A.: Vesiculography, 517 
Gorsoh, R. V. 1 .*■ * •'.' ** r~~ 

Gorter. E. : V \ . ■ • •• »*• * * , • * . 

Goyaertb, A : i: : s • ■■■-■• affec- 

tions, 73 

GsafFIN, P. : Chronic arthritis of the hip, 518 
Gram-positive and Gram-negative bacteria. See 
Bacteria 

Graves, A. : Actinomycosis, 482 
Graves’s disease, “ golvitron ” in, 33 
Graves’s disease. See also Goitre 
GRAVIER, L.: Aortic diastolic murmur in hyper- 
tension, 3 


337 

_ , • 1 ring- 

worm fungus, 16 

Grigaut, A.: Indoxylnria and indoxylaemia, 
478 

Grorr, H.: Atherosclerosis. 108 
Grundmann, H. : Recurrent herpes zoster. 28 
Gruneberg, T.: Liver treatment of psoriasis, 
366 

Grzybowski: Histology of cutaneous myomata. 


Guerbet, M,: Paratyphoid outbreak traced to a 
carrier. 273 _ , , . , 

Guibor, G. P.: - 

Gender. M.: 1 < 

Vontion and ' 

380 . 

- ^ ■ rcosis by morphine 


of impetigo neona- 
torum, 443 . . 

Gynaecology, coagulation diathermy in, 450 
Gynaecology, Trichomonas vaoinahs in, 369 


H. 

Haas: Diaphragmatic hernia and angina 
pectoris, 4 , . 

Haemolytic streptococci grown anaerobically. 

125 . „„ 

Haemophilia, oestrin therapy in, 76 
Haemoptysis, use of stryphnon in. 521 
Haemorrhage from gastric and duodenal ulcers, 
surgical treatment of, 400 
Haemorrhage at the menopause, 491 
Haemorrhages, large, from gastric and duodenal 
ulcers, 252 

Haemorrhagic proctitis. See Proctitis 
Haqtjenau, J.: Radiotherapy in the relief of 
pain, 505 

Hair. loss of, 242 . . 

Harbebtsma, K. T. A i Primary carcinoma of 

a age, 68 

. ■ sease, 327 

■ sive bodies” 

. • , id extract in 


Hay fever, treatment of, 299— Vaccino treatment 
of. 339 

Heart disease and pregnancy, 327 
Heart failure, sweating as a symptom of, 458 
Heart muscle damage, repair of : diet experi- 
ments, 289 

Heart ic mi'xoedema, 375 

Heart size, influence of work and sport on, 2 

Heart. See nlso Cardiac 

Hegrer, C. : Early symptoms in blood diseases, 
312 

Heiberg, B.: Identification of V. choleras by 
fermentation reactions. 433 
Herrsten, H. : Incidence and importance of 
threadworms, 169 

Helmy, M.M. : Toxicityof carbon tetrachloride, 
129 

Henningben, E. J. : Diet and gall-stones. 46 
Heniukben, P. D. : Chronic inflammation of 
Meibomian glands. 143 

Hepburn, J. S.: Temperature of 'the gastro- 
intestinal tract, 148 
Hepatitis, subacute epidemic, 1 

.ectoris.4 


r tubercu- 


es - Adams 

disease, 138 

Hinkova, V. : Intravenous injections of alcohol 


ral Burvey, 
67 

Hodgkin's diease, 457 
Hofman-Bang, A.: Pellagra, 89 
Hofstatter, R.: Tobacco addiction and its 
treatment, 300 

Holden. Margaret: The herpes encephalitis 
problem, 249 

Holiday, E. R. : Ultrafiltration of blood, 147 
Holmbkrg Eva: Rupture of the liver in the 
newborn. 225 

Holmes, M J.: Control of diphtheria epi- 
demics, 32 

Hooterhann, C. ; Ev/pan narcosis in mid- 
wifery. 410 

Hoopre. G. D, : Sinusitis in scarlet lever, 87 
Hormones, ovarian, in amenorrhoea, 83 
Hormones, ovarian, and the post-climacteric 
endometrium, 291 

Hobneman. 8.: Ethyl chloride: a statistical 
inquiry, 38 

Hoverson, E. T.: Spontaneous reversal of 
Wassermann reaction, 251 
HObscher.K. : Ovarian hormones and the post- 
climacteric endometrium, 291 
Hudson, G. E. : The obliquely posterior occiput 
presentation, 428 



Host, Hope M. ; Physiological effects of ultra- 
violet radiation, 506 
Hubs, U. : Epidemic myalgia, 213 
Hydatid cyst of lung, 257 

Hydrogen-ion concentration of the blood, 
measurement of as a diagnostic method, 234 
Hydrotherapy for stone in ureter, 438 
Hymes, C. : Two cases of buphthalmos In 
siblings, 523 

Hyperemesis gravidarum and chloride meta- 
bolism, 80 

Hyperparathyroidism, parathyroid tumours 
associated with, 359 
Hyperpiesis and expectation of life, 513 
Hyoerpyrexia! treatment of multiple sclerosis, 
449 

Hypertension, aortic diastolic murmur in, 3 
Hypertension, arterial, irradiation of the pitui- 
tary in, 356 

Hypertension, essential, alkali retention in, 170 
Hypertension, paroxysmal, essential, 66 
Hyperthyroidism, fluorides in, 283 
Hypopyon ulcers. See Ulcers 
Hysterography in metritis, 266 


I. 

Iacobaeus, H.: Intravenous morphine in the 
relief of pain. 160 ^ 


Ramon, L. E.: Laryngoscopy and aspiration in 
laryngeal diphtheria, 221 
Hanks, A. : Primary cardiac rheumatism, 45 
Hanses, K. : Treatment of hay fever. 299 
Harris. S. E. : Disease of the coronary arteries, 
396 

Raupt3LANN, W. . Undnlant fever in a child, 25 
!**■.; : ■.«. . ;i p ■»: reversal of 


>tograpby of 
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, ecific protein 
•proa ulcers. 


43 

a stain 


fin, j-oi 

Indoxylnria and indoxylaemia, 478— A correc- 
tion. sre Journal, p. 1152 

...... . , J— 7,-~ 


Inflnenza, blood transfusion in, 503 
Influenza and sterility, 179 

Infra-red photography of subcutaneous veius, 
365 . 

Ingebrtosten. R.: Back pain ana sacralization 
of D.5. 92 


Ingman, A.: Autohaemotherapy (intravenous) 
in gonorrhoea, 199 

Influenza in infants, amidopyrine for, 240 
Injections, therapeutic, followed by gas gan- 
grene. 172 

Innervation of the bladder and colon, 210 
Instrument for suprapubic cystostomy, 133 
Insulin treatment of morphine addiction, 241 
Intestinal parasites in hospital patients, 456 
Intoxication coefficient in carbon monoxide 
poisoning, 211 

Intestinos, tuberculous ulceration of. Triboulet's 
tost for, 510 

Intussusception associated with tuberculosis, 
134 

Iodine content of the blood, 23 
Irido-ciliary tuberculosis, diagnosis of, 142 
Iridocyclitis, vaccine and non specific protein 
therapy in, 284 

Iron and copper metabolism in anaemic ralB, 
411 

Izard : Subacuto epidemic hepatitis, 1 


J, 

Jacchia, P.: Aetiology of bronchiectasis, 355 
Jackson. F. W. : Maternal mortality in 
Manitoba, 451. 

Jackson, H. W. : Influenza bacillus meningitis, 
371 

Jacob, F. M. : Prophylaxis of impetigo 
neonatorum, 443 

Jacqukrin, A.: Intramucosal autoserotkerapy 
in asthma and allied conditions, 381 
Jakobsen, J.: Lacquer- work poisoDing.311 
Jamieson, \V. A.: The immunology of staphy- 
lococcus toxin, 328 

Jeans, P. C. : Ocular method of determining 
vitamin A deficiency. 524 
Johrbon, E. : X-ray treatment of plantar warts, 
302 

Joint diseases, sanocrysin in. 217 
Joint injuries in pneumatic drill workers, 462 
Joints, pelvic, relaxation of in pregnancy, 408 
JoRY, Marcel: X-ray treatment of malignant 
ovarian tumours, 409 

Joro. M.E.: Late effects of “ thorotrast” used 
in radiological investigations. 207 
Joseph, A. : Thrombophlebitis mfgrans, 15 
Justin Bf.s ancon : Treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis in diabetes, 485 


Kadrnka, S. : Oral cholecystography, 304 

Kalz, F. : Treatment of lymphogranuloma 
inguinale, 215 

Kantor, J. E. : Observations on soft chancre, 55 

KAurjiANN, C.: Ovarian hormones in arneuor- 
rhoea. 83 

ICaufmann, W. : Influence of work and sport on 
heart size, 2 

Kendalr, J. L. : Symptomatic therapy * n 
arthritis. 422 

Kennedy, C. D. : Treatment of pruritus vuJTae, 
203 ... 

Kereszturi, Camille : Vaccination wim 
Bacillus Ualmette-Gu^rin, 151 

Kern, R. A. : Chronic paranasal sinus infection. 
180 

Kessler, R.: Chloride metabolism and hyper- 
emesis gravidarum, 80 
*: • • • ; -jt’V if!—- r* 259 


Kienbhck’s disease of the semilunar bone, 335^ 

Kilduffe, R. A. : Bachman skin reaction to 
trichinosis, 208 

Kingsbury: Toxic action of metals in alopecia 
areata, 12 

Kibbling. N . : Trichomonas vapinalis in gynaeco- 
logy. 369 

Khfxen, E.: Pregnancy tetany and eclamp9‘ ft < 
205 


. -o- 

tomy for, 278 

Knee, tuberculous arthritis of in children, 499 
Knoll, W. : Influence of work and sport on 

heart size. 2 .. 

KoEnBER, V. : Vaccine treatment of hay fever, 
KoBer, E.: Rupture of operation scars, 214 
Kolle, V7. : Active immunity in experimental 
syphilis. 309 . ,. ar 

Konjetzny. G. E. : Pancreatic fistula alter 
operation for gastric ulcer, 70-~TreAtmens 01 

parotid fistula, 399 . . 

KoRth, B. : Vapour baths in treatment of urti- 
caria , 501 

Hotter. 8.: Recurrent narcolepsy following 
lethargic encephalitis, 324 . 

KoTtlous, E. : Dextroso pessaries In treatment 
of leucorrhoea, 427 
Kraurosis vulvae, treatment of, 263 
Kraus, L. : Treatment of cancer of the laryn** 
469 
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KftiCSS, F. : Dangers of colloidal thorium in 
pyelography. 152 

Krebs G.: X-ray diagnosis of gall-stones. 52 
KretzsciimaR. EL: Chloride metabolism and 
byi'eremesis gravidarum. 80 
Krida. A. : Instability of the knee-joint. 72 
Kius^kt. 31. I.: An indicator of the mean 
^arterial pressure, 253 

Kriss, B.: Treatment of pruritus. chronic 
eczema and kraurosis vuUae. 363 
KlUTscar.wsKT. I.L.: Typhus infection in rats, 
493 

Krcse, 3V.: Surgical antisepsis by “ activized " 
silver, 2SS 

Kebik. j. : “ Retraction nystagmus, M 202 
Kcgelhass, I. N.: Loss of weight in the new- 
born. 201 

KCenau, : Duodenal fluid in pernicious 
anaemia. 156 

KChnel, P.: Dangers of induced abortion. 20 


Ljibbe, 31.: Collapse in diabetic coma, 128— 
Treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis in dia- 
betics, 485 

Labonr anaesthetic, peroocton phis posterior 
pltaitary extract as a. 341 
Labour, foetal danger signs during, 17 
Labour, induction of. 60 

tlMMa 3 b,i<?UeJy V° s t er,or occiput presenta- 

Laboar. occipito-posterior presentation, treat- 
ment of, 307 

Labour pains, stimulation or. 61 

Labour: premature rupture of membranes, 82 

Lanonr, spontaneous, pain relief in. 246 

labour, thymophysin in. 59 

Labour, version, oxtemnl, 326 

bacbry mal sac . can cer of. See Cancer 

^he blood in whooping -cough. 167 
Laeqner-work poisoning. 311 

cobsis E i42‘ : Dfaeno ' 5is of irido-ciliary tnber- 
L d1abe?es 3-ij ^° aiutQ diil Ydropho8phate in 
f'SJJ* F ’ : Carcinoma of the colon. 69 

Evipan Rn ^esthesia in gynae- 

coiog> and oV/stctrics, 5GS 
£09 AQ * tC?t fnr tenancy, modification of, 
Lamjcue. q : In loxylnria and indoxylaetuia. 

^J luoh ^ ;•J^h?;^ Sp0aUnc0n, in 
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Lw? R ? nte - 0( - in measles. 2T5 
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Ln 

sc . . . . ■ ^ . as a sugar 

K : Kfloc * ° r 'fyrarsamide in the 
Lc»d poisoning. acute. 85 
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Liver, rupture of the, 174 — In the newborn. 225 
Liver therapy, intravenous, in pernicious 
anaemia: assessment of potency. 116— Massage 
dosage of, 320 

Liver treatment of psoriasis, 366 
Lloyd-Jones, O.: Gastric and colonic flatu- 
lence. 475 

Loewesstein, E.: Tnbercnlosis and chorea. 131 
LoHR. W.: Cod-liver oil applied to wounds. 464 
Lome a, J. L.: Treatment of arteritis obliterans, 
159 

Lorenzo. I». G. : Hernia and occupation. 4SS 
Lowenbtjrg-Marquis, H. : Intravenous sodium 
evipan narcosis. 223 
Lumbar anaesthesia. See Anaesthesia 
Lundberg, A.: Pancreatic disease associated 
with diabetes, 495 

Lung collapse in atelectatic bronchiectasis, 303 
Luminal, subacute poisoning for. 332 
Lung cavities, cancer in. 479 
Lung, hydatid cyst of. 257 

Lung tissue, excision of, followed bypharyego- 
laryngeal emphysema, 500 
Lymphogranuloma inguinale, treatment of, 215 
j Lymphogranuloma, occult venereal l^icolas 
1 and Favre’s disease). 162 
j Lysander. A.: Pregnancy dermatoses, 423 


McCasce. R. \. : QaebraebitoZ as a sugar sub- 
stitute in diabetes. 115 

McCosh, Sylvia S.: Vitamin enrichment of 
human milk, 471 

McIlroy, L. : Pain relief in spontaneous Zaboar. 
2*6 

Mack, K. G.: Aschbeim-Zondek and Friedman 
tests compared. 3S9 

McKay. A. L.: Diphtheria toxoid prophylaxis. 

McKee. S- H.: The fnndus oculi in diabetes. L4Q 

McKenzie, D : Leaking brain abscess, 263 

McKie, M.: Treatment of staphylococcal in- 
fections. 245 

McKtE. Margot: 'Experimental work on polio- 
myelitis. 62 

MacLeod: Thymophysin in labour. 53 

Maftei : Tubercnlous arthritis of the knee in 
children. 499 


tests compared, 531 

Mauler. P.: Alkaline therapy and gastric secre 
tioa. 166^ 

Makkas, K. : Intrathoracic tumours of neural 
origin. 516 

Malachite green as a skin disinfectant, 9 
Malarial treatment of chronic gonorrhoea. 143 
Malignant disease, Freund dermal reaction in 
24_ 

Malignant diseaseof the upper respiratory tract 
x-ray treatment of. 356 
Malignant. Set also Cancer. T amours, etc. 
Mammary cancer. See Cancer or breast 
Mandelstoqt, A. : Results in tubal operations. 
5$—J Maude Istamm's operation for artificial 
vagina. 343 

Mandibular condyle, fracture-dislocation of. 29 
Manitoba, maternal mortality in. <51 
MaN'XO. N. C. : Treatment of pep:ic ulcer. 223 
Marcel, J.: Coagulation diathermy in gynae- 
cology, 4>0 

Marcihonini. A : Vapour baths in treatment of 
urticaria. 501 

Marshall. F. : Types ot bacilli in diphtheria. 

Masher. W.: Diagnostic value of sugar is the 
cerebro-spiual Cold, 259 
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Menopause, haemorrhage at the. 491 
Mental deficiency and congenital syphilis. 2C6 
Mercurial diuretics, complex. 351 
Mercurial poisoning, 454 

Mercurial poisoning from clinical thermometer 
wounds, 279 

Mercury inunction in septic infection*. 413 
Merklen. F. P-: Aleukia haemorrbagica, 335 
Me-enteric cyst. See Cyst 
Metabolism, basal. Read’s formula for, 43 
Metabolism of iron and copper in anaemic rats, 
411 

Metals in alopecia areata, toxic action of, 12 
Methylene-blue, photodynamic action of on 
fixed rabies virus. 392 
Metritis, hysterogrsphy in, 566 
Mevlengracst. E. : Therapeutic action of 
different' parts of the stomach in pernicious 
anaemia, 432 

Micrelsen, N. F.: Bilateral artificial pneumo- 
thorax treatment. 444 

Mickle, F. L.: Pathogenicity of 3. nVcalescens. 
475 

Miglterika. B. : Bacteriology of acute periton- 
itis. 84 

Mikcltcz-Radecei. F. y.: “Elective” treat- 
ment of carcinoma of the cervix. 267 
Melianitch. M-: Mesenteric cyst. 135 
Milk, human, vitamin enrichment of. 471 
Mille, J- : Prognostic value of Diazo reaction in 
tuberculosis. 334 

Miller. K. F. : Grinary antiseptics in relation 
to fluid intake, 4S 

Mishtlow, Lucy; Vaccination with Bacillas 
Calmette-Guerin. 151 

Mollard. H.: Chrysotherapy in pulmonary 
tnbercnlosis. 360 

Monilia causing chronic paronychia, 243 
Mononucleosis infectious. 431 
Mooser. EL: Conversion of typhus strains. 355 
| Moretti. P.; Treatment of peptic nicer, 220 
I Moritz, D. : The blood in whooping-congh. 167 
Moro’e and Pirqnet’s tuberculin tests compared. 

! Morphine addiction, insulin treatment of. 241 
! Morphine intravenously in the relief of rain. 160 
Morphine and paraldehyde, prenarecsis by. 37 
t Morrow, G. VT.: Spontaneous reversal cf 
V assermans reaction. 251 
Mortality, maternal, in Manitoba. 451 
Morton. D. G. : Induction of labour. E0 
Mosher. H. P,: Infections of the oesphagas. 252 
Mosleb: Diaphragmatic hernia and angina 
pectoris. 41 

Mossberg, O.: Large haemorrhages from gas- 
me and duodenal ulcers : a survey. 252 
Mucous colitis. See Colitis 
Mmo. F . : Congenital tafipe* equinovarcs. 297 
Muscle of heart, repair ot damage to: diet ex- 
periments, 2S9 

Muscular dystrophy and atrophy, the amlno- 
acids in, 445 

^cular impotence, creatine excretion as a teat 

Musgeh. A.: Treatment of suspected syphnitic 
lesions. 1&3 — The skin in trichinosis. 2*4 
McTERynLCH. S. : Toxicity of tetanus toxic. 197 
epidemic r Bornholm” disease*. 195. 

Sryastheaia gravis, suprarenal cortical extract 

m. 

M S«».S 0XiC aC ’ i0:: ° f ' l - a^recia 

Mters. y. C.: Metabolism of iron end copper in 
anaemic rats, 411 * ^ 1C 

MroniatA. cutaneous, histology of. 63 
iirxoe^ema. blood constituent- in. 230 
Myxoedema. She heart in. 375 
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Nightingale, L. M.: Treatment of erysipelas 
in children, 406 
tipple, bleeding from the, 132 
Nibben. A. J. : Tuberculosis in asylums, 331 
Nitrogen, non-protein, determination of in the 
blood, 42 

Nixon, J. A. : Dietary adequacy in diabetes 
EOBllituB, 314 

Nordentoft, J. : Short anaesthesia with evipau, 
487 

Norgaard, A,: Mistaken diagnosis of pernicious 
anaemia, 274 

Nobtbfiei/d, \Y. C.: Detection of latent tetany 


102 

Nystagmus, retraction, 202 


O. 

Obliquely posterior occiput presentation, 428 
Occipito-posterior presentation, treatment of, 
307 

Occupational “ fractures *' in soldiers, 196 
Ochsner, A. : Actinomycosis, 482 
Ocular method of determining vitamin A defici- 
ency, 524 

Ocular tuberculosis, 77 
Oedema of larynx, acute, in measles, 275 
Oedema, thrombophlebitis treatment of, 293 
Oesophagus, infections of the, 262 


•: in 

meaBles, 275 

Olsen, A.: Remote prognosis in eclampsia, 40 

Operation scars, rupture of, 214 

Optic neuromyelitis, 448 

Orbit, acute inflammation of in children. 78 

C : ■ Cm-' .. ’■ 7 •’* 1 ‘ i- 

o’.'-' . •;•:.* ! "i "i • \ 

230 

Orthoptic training, results of, 525 
Osborne. E, D.: Ringworm of hands and feet, 
161 

Osborne, S. L.: Hyper pyrexial treatment of 


n, 378 


Ovarian hormones. See Hormones 
Ovarian tumours, malignant, x-ray treatment 
of, 409 

Overholt. R. : Primary cancer of the lung, 171 
Oxaluria and intestinal tuberculosis. 127 
Oxygen, subcutaneous, in pulmonary embolism, 
338 * 

Ozaena.autohaemotherapy in. 182 


P. 

Paddle, K. O. L. : Congenital syphilis and men- 
tal deficiency, 206 

Pain, back, and sacralization of L, 5, 92 

Pain, morphine intravenously in the relief of, 
160 „„„ 


Palpation, recto-abdominal, 254 

Pancreatic disease associated with diabetes, 495 
Pancreatic fistula. See Fistula 
Paraldehyde and morphine, pre-narcosis by. 37 
Paralysis, general, pyrexial treatment of. 122 

— ... -i- — o* 


.71 

.6 

. yper- 

‘ 73 

id by 

■.ill us 

Pabnet. M.: Paratyphoid outbreak traced to a 
carrier, 273 „ . 

Paronychia, chronic, due to monilia, 243 
Parotid fistula, treatment^oL 399 

the. 49 

. « . ’be colon, 173 

77 

Pelvic joints in pregnancy, relaxation of. 405 
Pemphigus, virus origin of. 146 
Peptic ulcer. See Ulcer 
Percaine as a spinal anaesthetic, 488 
Peritoneal syndrome in acute rheumatism, 91 
Feritomtis, acute, bacteriology of, 84 


Peritonitis, diffuse, drainage in, 90 
Peritonitis, non-peiforative, in enteric fever, 292 
Peritonitis, surgical, polyvalent antisera in the 
prevention and treatment of, 380 
Pernyesz, A.: Gas. gangrene following thera- 
peutic injections, 172 

Pernocton plus posterior pituitary extract as a 
labour anaesthetic, 341 
Perbitt, R. A.: Optic neuromyelitis, 448 
Pertussis. See Whooping-cough 
Pessaries, dextrose, in treatment of leucorrhoea, 
427 

Pessaries, intrauterine, dangers of. 164 
Peterson, A. : Tumours of the testicles, 8 
PetbAnyi, G. : Amidopyrine lor influenza in 
infants, 240 

Petrea, C. : P.vretotberapy in gonorrhoeal 
arthritis. 218 

V‘ 1. ■ i* ■ 'i after excision 

•' * i : ' : . 

1* . . I - ’ft. ■ the nipple, 132 

Philipp, E.: Leucoplakia and cancer of the 
cervix, 123 

Phillips, F. J.: Iodine content of the blood, 23 
Phillips. R. B. : Endometriosis vesjcae, 527 
Philopowicz, I. : Lumbar anaesthesia, 224 
Phrenectomy, eventual results of, 155 
Pilz, H. : Conversion of typhus strains, 333 
Pirie. A. H. : Vision by x rays, 425 
Pirquet’s and Moro's tuberculin tests compared, 
531 

"** «*• •. plus pernocton as a 

!'.* • : : •. : * ' i-: arterial hyperten- 

sion, 356 

Placenta praevia, 267 — A new treatment of, 288 
Placental separation following acute infarct, 
391 

Planteydt.J. M.: Essential paroxysmal hyper- 
tension, 66 

Player, L. P. : Adrenal sexual precosity, 195 
Pleurodynia, epidemic. 455. See also Myalgia. 
Pneumatic drill workers, joint injuries in, 462 
Pneumonia, lobar, treatment of, 75 
Pneumothorax, artificial, bilateral treatment, 
444 

Pneumothorax, artificial, simultaneous bi- 
lateral, in pulmonary tuberculosis, 118 
Pneumothorax, spontaneous, in the healthy, 65 
Poenarg: Toxicity of tetanus toxin. 187 
Poisoning, arsenical, obronic, sodium thio- 
•sulpbate in, 402 

Poisoning, barbitone. chronic. 150 
Poisoning, carbon monoxide, intoxication co- 
efficient in, 211 
Poisoning, lacquer-work. 311 
Poisoning, lead, acute, 86 
Poisoning, mercurial, 494 

Poisoning, mercurial, from clinical thermo- 
meter wounds, 279 

Poisoning, potassium cyanide, amyl nitrite and 
sodium hyposulphite in, 329 


Poisoning, subacute, from luminal and bromine 
derivatives, 332 

Poisoning, tricblorethylene industrial, 110 



condyle, 29 


Post-diphtheritic respiratory paralysis. See 
Paralysis 

“ Posterisan-coII.” 14 

Potassium cyanide poisoning, amyl nitrite and 
sodium hyposulphite in, 329 
Poddevigne, H.: Non-perforative peritonitis in 
enteric lever, 292 

Powell, H. M. : The immunology of staphylo- 
coccus toxin, 328 

Prager, J. B. ; Treatment of acquired deafness, 
183 

Pregnancy, anaemia in, aetiology and treat- 
ment of, 346 

Pregnancy, Ascbheim-Zondek test in. 248 
Pregnancy : Aschbeim-Zondek and Friedman 
tests compared, 389 _ 

Pregnancy, biologi " 

tion of Friedman 
Pregnancy [rapid] 

mann-Scbneider modification of Aschbeim- 
Zondok test). 247 
Pregnancy dermatoses, 429 
Pregnancy and heart disease, 327 
Pregnancy and nephritis, 145 
Pregnancy, pelvic joints in. relaxation of. 408 
Pregnancy and pulmonary tuberculosis. 264 
Pregnancy reaction, a new chemico-hormonal, 
412 

Pregnancy after removal of both tubes. 39 
Pregnancy tetany and eclampsia, 205 
Pregnancy toxaemia, late effects of. 123 
Pregnancy urine, therapeutic use of, 185 

occiput, 428 
treatment of, 
307 

Presentation. See also Labour 
Pressure sores, tannic acid in treatment of. 421 
Prigge, R. : Active immunity in experimental 
syphilis. 309 

Proctology, anucaine in, 276 


Proctosis, haemorrhagic, simple, 216 
Proctosigmoiditis, 216 
Prostatic resection, transurethral, 7 
Pruritus vulvae. treatment of, 203 363— Quinine 
hydrochloride and urea in, 265 
Pseudo-rabies, studies in. 529 
Psoriasis, liver treatment of, 366 
Psychoneuroses of ophthalmic origin, 79 
Puerperal infections, alcohol lavage in, 226 
Puerperal scarlet fever, 454 
Puerperium, Aschbeiin-Zondek test in, 248 
Puerperium, ergotaminc tartrate per rectum in 
144 

Pulmonary disease, choice of anaesthetic in. 
489 

Pulmonary embolism. See Embolism 
Pdntel, A. A.: Sharp curette in treatment of 
abortion. 81 

Pupil. Argyll Robertson, 447 
Putman, E. D. : Ringworm of hands and feet, 
161 

Pyelography, dangers of colloidal thorium in, 
152 

Pyloric Btenosis. congenital, treatment of, 481 
Pyrexia, artificial, in trigeminal neuralgia. 177 
Pyrexial treatment of general paralysis, 122 
Pyretotberapy in gonorrhoeal arthritis, 218 


Q. 

Quebrachitol as a sugar substitute in diabetes, 
115 

QufiNU, J. : Haemorrhage at the menopause, 
491 

Quigley, T B.: Second attacks of polio- 
myelitis, 474 

Quinine hydrochloride and urea in pruritus 
vulvae. 265 

Quinine in stimulation of labour pains, 61 


R. 

Raber, F., Rectal ergotamine lactate in the 
puerperium, 144 

Rabies: Pseudo-rabies, Btudies in, 529 
Rabies virus, fixed, photodynamic action of 
methylene-blue on, 392 
Rabini— . *.’ r : T: • : l - "of* 

Rabixc -.. ■ \ i • • ’ 

Radio- .■■■.■ , :•,■■■■ ‘ * . 

Radiographical control of duodenal ulcer treat- 
ment. 385 

Radiography of the chest, 387 

er,305 

» ns, late effects of 

of pain. 505 
sr of the Up. 460 

Ramiseotion for vascular lesions of the foot, 51 
Randall, L. M. : External version, 326 
Ranzi, E.: Indications for the operative treat- 
ment of goitre, 255 

Ravn, J : Chronic barbitone poisoning, 150- 
Bulfosin treatment of schizophrenia, 376 
Read’s formula for basal metabolism, 43 
Rech, W.: Rectal ergotamine lactate in the 
puerperium, 144 

Recto abdominal palpation, 254 
Recto-Bigmoid surgery. See Surgery 
Regan, J. F. : Amniotin in experimentai thft* 
betes.44 

Remenovsey, F. : Avoidance of embolus after 
injection of varicose veins, 139 
Remlinger, P. : Studies in pseudo-rabies, 529 
Renal carbuncle and paranephritio abscess, 71 
Resection, sympathetic elective indications for, 
480 

Respiratory, Drinker, iu poliomyelitis, 137 
Respiratory paralysis. See Paralysis . 

Respiratory tract, upper, malignant disease oi 
treated by x rays, 386 
Resuscitation in neo-natal asphyxia, 41 
•t ’ ' I : • f-j , 423 


73 • 
Iratue iu.91 


Rheumatism and environment, 130 
Rheumatism, muscular, massage and anaes- 
thetic injections in, 445 .... « 

Rhinitis, hypertrophic, sclerosing injections in 
467 

Richter. A. B. : Epidemic myalgia, 455 
Rickets, experimental, 330 , 

Rickloff, R. J. : Ringworm of hands nd 

*;. ■ 77 ~ • *• • ; y ''7 gastric 

‘ / ..... :ations 

;■ ‘ • ■ . .na,423 

...V ‘ ’ ... ‘ ■ -,**teries, 


Ringsted, A.: Klienboch’s disease of the semi* 
lunar bone. 335 

Ringworm of the feet and toes, 57, 161 
Ringworm fungus, animal carriers of, 16 
Ringworm of hands and feet, 161 
Riseman. J. E. F. : Endemic typhus lexer. 

Rist, E.: Eventual results of phrenicectonu* 
155 
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Robins, S.: Solitary cyBts of kidney. 537 

Robinson. D.T. : Types of bacilli in diphtheria, 
319 

Bocn, M. : Alcohol lavage in puerperal infec- 
tions. 226 — Suprarenal cortical extract in 
myasthenia gravis, 354 

Uocr ER, H. : Congenital dislocation of the 
patella, 49 

Boot, It. : B. colt vaccine as a local application, 
14 

Bqpwat, H.: Pain relief in spontaneous labour, 
245 

ROEBERnn. C. : Chronic arthritis of the hip. 518 

Rogqenbau. C. : Physical derangements in 
cyclothymia, 201 

Ron OEM, K. : Trichlorethylene industrial 
poisoning, 110 

Romasowa. O. F.: An indicator of the mean 
arterial pressure, 253 

Rower, Anne S : A p.cx determination test. 189 

Rome.Ij.: Femoral hernia, 111 

Roques: Thymophysin in labour, 59 

Roscher, F.: Malignant tnmours or the long 
bones, 113 

Rost. F.: Portal thrombosis after gall-stone 
operations, 316 

Rostock, P.: Joint injuries in pneumatic drill 
workers. 462 

Rousselin, L.: Perforated gastric and duodenal 
nicer, 31 

Rcnr.vszriy.v, W. : Saprarenal insufficiency in 
typhoid fevpr. 459 

Ruth. H. S.: Indications for nerve block, 435 


S. 

Sr. Cern'f.lc: Freund dermal reaction in malig- 
nant disease. 24 

S AMD ini. h.j Extra-articular resection of the 
, knee. T57 

Sack. J.; Ayerza's disease. 294 
7* cri j anaesthesia. Set Anaesthesia 
; .icrahrat!an of L.5. and back pain. 92 
bare Periods.*’ the so-called 490 
bAouFin. F.; Treatment of lymphogranuloma 
c> mguinal e .2l5 

T r ’ ■ s animal carbon in 

*. ‘ ■ ‘ *tanus toxin, 187 

\ * 1 'ase.294 

’ le joints. 217 

1 . ■ al serum in post- 

* n chronic nephritis, 93 
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Sellheijt, H.: Treatment of habitual abortion. 
18 

Seminoma, testicular. 497 
Septic infections, mercury inunctions in, 413 
Serb al each, M.: Instrument for suprapubic 
cystostomy, 133 

Serum, autigonococcal. local, in gonoblenor- 
rhoea and other eye diseases. 522 
Serum sickness, treatment of. 25S 
Serum therapy, intravenous, in gonococcal 
arthritis, 483 

Serum treatment of tularaemia. 136. 3S4 
Serum, vaccinial. in post-vaccinial encephalitis. 
318 

Sex determination test. 3S9 
Sex. foetal, pre-natal diagnosis of, 526 
Sex. prediction of. 370 
Sexual precocity, adrenal, 195 
Shortt. H. E.: Photodynamic action of methy- 
lene-blue in fixed rabies virus, 392 
Shoulder, radiography of the. 305 
Shoulder, recurrent dislocation of. 112 
Shute.E.: Resuscitation in neo-catal asphyxia, 
41 

Siblings, two cases of buphthalmos in. 523 
Sickness, serum, treatment of, 253 
Silver, ** acti vized." snrgical antisepsis by, 293 
Sinus infection, chronic paranasal, 180 
Sinus thrombosis, lateral, infected, the mastoid 
vein in, S3 

Sinusitis in scarlet fever, 87 
Sjovall. A.: Dangers of intrauterine pessaries, 
164 

Skin disinfectant. See Disinfectant 
Skin reaction of Bachman in trichinosis, 20S 
Skin in trichinosis. 244 

Slotkin.E.: Sterility induced by injections of 
spermatozoa 263 

Smith, B. C. : Choice of anaesthetic in diabetes, 
pulmonary disease, and children. 469 
SsEtL, A. M. *. Chronic idiopathic steatorrhoea. 
512 

Snoeck: Placenta praevia, 267 
Sodium dihydrophosphate in diabetes, 321 
Sodium evipan, intravenous anaesthesia with 
3S. 223 

Sodium hyposulphite and amyl nitrite in potas- 
sium cyanide roisoninc, 329 
Sodium ricinoleate in mucous colitis, 233 
SoTiurn sonery 1. intravenously, as a basal anaes- 
thetic, 486 

Sodium thiosulphate in chronic arsenical 
Poisoning. 402 

Soldiers, occupational '* fractures ” In. 196 
Soeowiow. N- N. : Typhus infection in rats. 493 
* Solritren ” in Gtsres’e disease, 33 
Sores, pressure, tannic acid in treatment of 
421 

SotrrHBY. R.: Experimental work on polio- 
myelitis, $2 

Speckle x, J. L. H.: Subcutaneous oxygen in 
pulmonary embolism. 53S 
SrESCER. n. A.: Anthrax treated by organic 
arsenic. 2S2 

Spermatozoa injections, sterility induced by. 

Spinal anaesthesia. Sc- Anaesthesia 
Sport and work, influence of on heart sice, 2 
StArile. A : Diathermr in chronic endo- 
cervicitis, 19 

Stain for *’ inclusive bodies” in virus dice&sec 
530 

Staining of *cid-fa?C bacilli. 511 
Staphylococcal infections, treatment of. 245 
Staphylococcus toxin, immunology of. 323 
Starr. S.; Treatment of erysipelas in children 
405 

Start. Z ; Alkaline therapy and gastric secre- 
tion. 166 

Status epilepticus. magnesium sulrhate in 74 
Sieatorrboea, chronic idiopathic. 512 
Stf.cher, It- M.: Ephedrine in Stokes-Ada^^ 
disease. 133 

Stein. S. : Tumours of the parotid gland --S 
Stenosis, pyloric, congenital, treatment of ^ ’<«! 
fatenUty induced by injections of spermatozoa. 

Sterility and influenza. 179 

SP-rility treated by Jipiodol injections, 3 V) 

Meruiratioo in Germany. 172 

Stewart. J. P. : Progressive na*uil nleeration, 

S \rt«.U4 Tcrc] * n bod5fS in alimentary 

ST .°;^ N ' a 7 tai * ^ * reritoceal syndro-e in 
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SrERHONPT. Vf. F.: Tumours of the adrenal 
medulla. 277 

Snbphrenic abscess. See Abscess 
Sugar in the cerebrospinal fluid, diagno-tic 
value of, 2£9 

Sugar substitute in diabetes, quebracbitol as a, 
115 

Sug arman : Sex determination test* 189 
Sulfosin treatment of schizophrenia, 376 
Sullivan. S. J. : Eruptions following gonor- 
rhoea. 364 

Suprarenal cortical extract in myasthenia gravis. 
354 

Suprarenal insufficiency in typhoid fever. 459 
Surjlntt. J : Prophylactic immunization in 
measles. 420 

Surgery, rectosigmoid and sigmoid, 439 
SCssbruch. F.: Pols-valent antisera in the pre- 
vention and treatment of surgical peritonitis. 
380 

Suzuki. K. : Typhus infection in r&ts, 493 
Sweating as a symptom in heart failure. 4SS 
Sympathetic resection, elective, indications for 
4S0 

Sympathectomy and vagus resection In asthma 
l»a 

Syndrome, peritonea], in acute rheamatism °2 
Syndrome, retraction, 141 
Syphilis, arseno-autohaemotherapy in, 502 
Srphilis, congenital, and mental deficiency 2C6 
• Syphilis and erythema nodosum. 437 
j Syphilis, experimental, active immunity in. 309 
' Syphilitic lesions, suspected, treatment of. 153 
Szego. P. : Treatment of nrinarj* tract infections 
with dyestuffs (neotropin). 137 


T. 

Talipes equinovarus. congenital, 297 
Tannic acid in treatment of pressure sores 421 
Xatlor. Howard C. ; Chronic mastitis, 184 * 
K^^ r&lTxl ^ ot the * istr °-intestinal tract. 14S 
315 C e * Dndescea ^ ed * operative treatment of. 
Testicles, tumours of the. E, 

Testicular semi noma, 497 
Tetanus toxin, toxicity of. 187 

T fios of. I “:-6°*‘' in eiorblh » ,mii: Goitre, detec- 

Tetany, post-operative. 237 

Teranr. pregnancy, and eclampsia. 205 

A ‘ in dicator or the mean 

arterial pressure. 253 

^ess: Simple haemorrhagic 
proctuts and proctosigmoiditis, 216 
a herapeutic incompatibilities. 3S3 
Therapeutic injections followed by gas gangrene. 
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Thrombopfcebitis migrains, 15 * 
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Trigeminal neuralgia. See Neuralgia 
Triger, K. : Normal and pathological red blood 
pictures in old age. 190 
Trillat, A.: Endometriosis, 306 
Tripoli, 0. .T. : The amino-acids in muscular 
dystrophy and atrophy, 446 
Trinoa. A. J. : Drainage iD diffuse peritonitis, 90 
Troisier, J. : Occult infection by Leptospira 
icterohaemorrhaoiae , 350 
T ■ v»: . T\ *■ :**! " i< ■ . b 8 cess, 233 

Ti-tl kf 1 . -,i '■ i eye, 426 

. ■! ‘.I ( ; r .■ . i 

i «■ ■ ■ following gastric 

*uiu B U, 

Tubercle bacilli, filterability of, 351 
Tuberculin, subcutaneous injections of, limited 
diagnostic value of. 227 

Tuberculin tests: Pirquet's and Moro's com- 
^ pared, 531 

.5.- : j." •' ' i ■ ■ ■ <.496 

Tuberculosis, diazo reaction in, prognostic 
value of, 394 


Urbach, E. : Virus origin of pemphigus and 
dermatitis herpetiformis, 146 
Urea and quinine, hydrochloride in pruritus 
vulvae.265 

Ureter, cancer (primary) of, 334 
Ureter, stone in. medical treatment of, 238- 
Hydrotherapy for. 438 
Urethral stricture. 507 

Urinary antiseptics In relation to fluid intake, 
465 

Urinary tract, gas bacillus infection of, 358 
Urinary tract infections treated with dyestuffs 
(neotropinh 197 

Urine, ketonfc, bactericidal action of, 103 
Urine of pregnancy, therapeutic use of, 185 
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SuL acute* Epidemic Hepatitis 

Izard, Maziep.es. and Pons (Paris Med., September 30th. 
1933 p 233) draw attention to a syndrome, hitherto un- 
described and recently observed by them in the Toulouse 
district, characterized’ by febrile enlargement of the liver 
accompanied by changes in the blood picture and the 
serum, and appearing in a sporadic form or in smalt 
epidemic foci. Of the twelve cases observed, five occurred 
in a farm and a neighbouring brick kiln in the north 
of the department, three others in a family in the east- 
south-east, and four in a family in the neighbourhood 
of Toulouse. Of the twelve cases ten occurred at the 
end of August or beginning of September. • Adults in 
the prime ot life and children were afiected. The blood 
changes consisted of an intense eosinophilia and positive 
Wassermann and Kahn reactions without there being any 
signs of syphilis. All other diseases, such as malaria, 
unduiant fever, echinococcus disease, and amoebic hepat- 
itis could be excluded by the appropriate tests. The 
immediate prognosis was good, as all but one recoveted, 
hut as the liver continued to be enlarged for several 
months after apparent recovery, a guarded outlook was 
indicated. It remained to be seen whether the condition 
described was a new special disease or a special variety 
of one already known. 

2 Influence of Work nod Sport on Heart Sire 


murmurs curing life. . necropsy has revealed scpo«s 
valvular lesions. In such cases it is impossible to speak 
of “'cures,” but it can be stated ^ 
consequences of the lesion are neutralized by \ t 
adaptations. It appears that this occurs only in aorte 
regurgitation following endocarditis—there b no record 
of such valvular adaptation in syphilitic aorrias. It is 
obvious in such circumstances that the fixation of the 
valves to the aortic wall by gelatinous exudate prevent 
the functional restoration of the valves. 


4 Diaphragmatic Hernia and Angina Pectoris 

Mosler and Haas (Dent. n:cd. Woe):.. September 1st, 
1933, p. 1353) record an investigation on the frequency 
of hernia through the oesophageal hiatus and its possiole 
relation to angina pectoris. In 1.500 radiographic exam- 
inations of the stomach this type of hernia was found 
fortv-nine times, none of the cases being of the short 
oesophagus tvpe.' The average age was 61 years, and 
onlv two patients were under 50 years of age. The 
authors state that a dilated oesophageal ampulla needs 
careful distinction from hernia. Angina pectons co- 
existed in twenty of the forty-nine cases, and was more 
frequent with the larger herniae. The cases were grouped 
into: (I) hemiae the size of an egg or greater (nine cases, 
five of which had angina) ; (2) those the size of a walnut 
(eleven cases, five with angina) ; and (3) those the size 
of a cherry (twenty-nine cases, nine with angina). In 
one case -’there was also oesophageal dilatation and 
dysphagia. . 


W. Knoll (Med. llVlf, September 23rd. 1933, p. 1345) 
denounces the oft-repeated verdict of Herxheimer that 
the heart is larger than normal in high\y trained athletes. 
He gives figures showing that, in ski-runners, 60 per cent, 
have a normal transverse diameter, 30.5 per cent, less 
than normal, and only 9.5 per cent, greater than normal. 
W. Thorner (ibid., p. 1349) investigated the influence 
of prolonged muscular exertion on dogs. He found that, 
compared with normal controls, these dogs had hyper- 
trophied and ditated hearts and an increased stroke- 
volume. Progressive increase of, the transverse diameter 
was observed radiologicallv. He argues that the same 
may occur in the human being. \Y. Kavfm.vsx (ibid., 
p. 1347) writes on this subject from the radiological point 
of view. He believes that the transverse diameter of 
the heart may be increased by prolonged muscular 
exertion. Differences in size occur, and he recalls that 
the heart shadow is also some measure of the stroke- 
volume. This will account for the gradual diminution in 
sire immediately after exercise. ' The picture given by 
the hypertrophied heart of the athlete is, he says, quite 
difhrent from that due to hvperpivsis, all chambers being 
proportionately increased in’ size. 


3 Aortic Diastolic Murmur in Hypertension 

1.. Gkavhr (/earn, lie iU'd. lie L\e<:. September 20eh. 
1933. p. 5951 refers to recent researches which prove that 
‘‘functional'' aortic ittcontpvli rae can exist, and al«o 
Ihil, ora in organic regurgitation, tlv diastolic bruit 
iv.av disappear. He states that this may be explained 
m slight ca'vs by variations in blood pressure, bv cardiac 
failure, with tall in l-lood pressure, or by simple- changes 
in p-wture. There are also c i-e. of " organic functional ” 
n gurgitation, m which, the U-ion is insufficient to produce 
a murmur. Gravi-r dees not admit that these are due 
: mi- tae.es, to enlargement e'f th- aortic orifice. An 
elite-, of 5 vtr 0 xys-.tt.tl tachycardia or of complete nrrhytb- 
i.'at may al-'s !- e;.’.. a, eii istcb.c murmur. In some ca-'-x 
lit ttm-l.t may ciu the'.U-, ar.are- of the lean:, and 
r^se.t in a buxtional cure. TV.-- author quotes a C.-.S-. 

ef IN rs:s;i:;t hy;, rte r.-ien. Further examples 
“ rt ci: " 1 " h:ch - d:stppe.-.rance cf aortic diastolic 


Surgery 


5 Supracondylar Fracture of the Humerus in 
the Young 

A. Beck ( ZnitraW . j. Chir.. September 23rd. 1933, 
p. 2242) states that conservative treatment has given him 
ideal anatomical and functional restitution in twenty- 
nine cases, treated in four years, of supracondylar fracture 
of the humerus of children ; he is therefore averse 
from operative reposition and bone suturing. These cases 
had the common backward displacement ol the lotver 
extremity, and included three old unreduced fractures 
(nine to fourteen days). In old-standing cases Beck 
stresses the importance of' securing correction, and of 
prolonged, patient manual extension (half an hour some- 
times being necessary). The traction is applied in the 
direction of the long axis of the upper arm to the lower 
arm. which is held flexed to a right angle and predated 
to relax the pronator and flexor muscles attached to the 
internal condyle. During the extension careful massa-e 
is performed. After reposition plaster is applied with 
the patient prone, the elbow at* a right angle, and the 
forearm vertical. For a further eight or ten davs the 
child is kept in bed in the same position, the spiir.t being 
suspended from a hook. Plaster is worn 'for thefollowing 
three or four weeks, and special treatment is ur.necessarv' 
free movement gradually returning with erdtr.arv use* 'of 
th- elbow. ' ~ ■ 


6 Age end Sex Incidence of Chronic Appendicitis 
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features common to - all three groups were- the low 
average age (22, 2.1, and 2(5 years respectively) and the 
.preponderance of female patient's (SI, 97, and 84 per 
cent, respectively). In an earlier study Widerde found 
that the sex incidence of acute appendicitis was approxi- 
mately equal (women 47 and men 53 per cent.). This 
striking difference in the sex incidence of acute and 
chronic appendicitis may possibly be explained by the 
preference shown by women for operations during a free 
interval. If this is so, the greater liability of women to. 
suffer from chronic appendicitis is more' apparent than 
real. A survey -of the symptoms in the three groups 
showed, that ctyspepsia was not a characteristic symptom 
in any group, but- was most common in the third group. 
The results of appendicectomy were good in ' the first 
group, less so in the others.' According to this author,- 
when the large intestine is involved appendicectomy 
should be only a link in the treatment, and- if surgeons 
neglect the -medical treatment of the colon, they must be 
prepared to find their operative results most disappointing. 

7 Transurethral . Prostatic Resection 

G. J. Thompson (Amer. Journ. Surg., September, 1933, 
p. 421) considers that this operation can be used in all 
cases of pTostaTic hypertrophy in which it is possible -to 
pass, an operating instrument. In a series of 205 cases 
operated on by the transurethral route the majority were 
beyond the sixth decade of life, and many were in . 
extremely poor physical condition. The relief afforded 
in many cases of otherwise inoperable carcinoma was very 
encouraging, and urinary function was restored to many 
patients ' who had been wearing suprapubic tubes or 
leading a catheter life' rather than undergo the risk of 
prostatectomy. The low mortality rate and good imme- 
diate results were found to justify the marked technical 
difficulties experienced in operating on the larger glands. 
In certain cases of badly infected bladders (with or 
without diverticula) a primary suprapubic operation was 
found necessary. Thompson fully describes the technique 
of the operation : in most instances the Braasch-Bumpus 
punch was used. In S'9.5 per-cent, of cases relief was 
afforded by" one transurethral resection ; in the remainder 
two, and sometimes three, , resections' were necessary. 
Severe post-operative haemorrhage after the tenth day 
occurred in 5 per cent, of cases and epididymitis in 8 
per cent. The period required for complete healing was 
variable : when the resection was extensive it was usually 
a little less than three weeks. There were no deaths in 
this series, and a total of 23(5 cases have been operated 
- on in' a year without a fatality. As the material is 
comparatively recent it is too early for -true recurrence 
to have developed, and at present only five of the series 
can be classed as cases of recurrence. Three of these had 
benign hypertrophy for which punch operations had been 
performed several years previously ; the other two had 
carcinoma, and resection was performed, a second time 
some months after the initial operation. 

3 Tumours of the Testicles 

A. Peterson and W. E. Costolow {Urol, and Cut. Rev., 
October, 1933, p. 720) record forty-one cases of tumours 
of the testicles in -patients aged from 16 to 59. Patho- 
lomcallv the tumours were grouped as teratomas (mixed 
celL tumours) and seminomas (single cell tumours). The 
cases were classified in the following three groups: (1) 
Thirteen patients now living and free from clinical evidence 
of the disease, in whom no metastases were found on 
the original examination and upon whom orchidectomy 
only was performed, followed by prophylactic radiation 
with x ravs. (2) Three patients alive and apparently 
free from " disease, upon whom an orchidectomy was 
performed and who showed signs of recurrence. (3) 
Twentv-five patients who had died. In twenty-four of 
these orchidectomy had been performed, and in one 
orchidectomy and radial resection followed by varying 
amounts of radiation. Sixteen patients, -therefore, were 
alive and free from disease for a time ranging from ten 
months to over ten years. Metastases might, the author 
points out, occur later. 

44 B 


. Therapeutics 

9 Malachite Green as a Skin Disinfectant 

E. Fiorini (// Policlitiico, Sez Prat., October 2nd, 1933, 
p.- 1563) has carried out experiments to ascertain whether 
jt is possible to replace tincture of iodine iii the prepara- 
tion of the skin for operation by something equally 
eflicacious and less irritating. His* main 'objections to 
iodine are that it is irritating to the surgeon's eyes and 
to parts such as the external genital organs of the patient, ' 
and that in persons whose skin is hypersensitive* it. some- 
times leads to vesication, with the consequent danger of 
post-operative suppuration of the skin in the neighbour- 
hood of the wound. Experiments made with malachite 
green show that this dye is devoid of these disadvantages, 
and that it is. a powerful germicide when applied to the 
skin. Its activity in alcoholic solution increases with 
the concentration of the dye, and, within limits, with 
a "decrease in the strength of the alcohol. After a number 
of trials, in which cultures were taken after varying times 
from skin which had been treated with, malachite green 
and with iodine, the _ author concludes * that the most 
satisfactory strength is a 10 per cent, solution of the 
dye .in 40 per .cent, alcohol. This solution has approxi- 
mately the same germicidal activity as tincture of iodine 
without the objectionable properties of the latter, and 
is therefore recommended for trial by surgeons. 


10 


Treatment of Malignant Diphtheria 


During the last two years A. Stroe (Arch. f.Jtwderheilk., 
September 29th, 1933, p. 86) has observed a large 

number of. cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever char- 
acterized by a necrotic or gangrenous condition of the 
fauces. Cultures of the throat in the cases .of diph- 
theria yielded large quantities of B. perjringens, and an 
anaerobic coccobacillus, as well as diphtheria bacilli. As - 
a. result of his experiences in seventeen cases, Stroe 
concludes that in many instances malignant dip~htheria 
is due to the association of the diphtheria bacillus with an- 
aerobic organisms, and that unexpectedly good results may 
be obtained by the combination of diphtheria antitox'n 
and antigangrene serum from the onset of the disease. 

11 Transfusion in Post-operative Thrombophlebitis 
K. Bourg and Lavand'homme ( BriixcllCs-ftttdical , October 
Sth, 1933, p. 1451) do not consider that post-operative 
thrombophlebiris is necessarily a contraindication to 
transfusion in chronic anaemia, and fully report two- cases 
in which progressive cure attended this measure. ' Both 
patients suffered from chronic anaemia caused by 
repeated haemorrhages, due in one case to uterine ' 
carcinoma, in the other to a uterine fibroma. In both, 
thrombophlebitis of the iliac vein, with marked accentua- 
tion of the anaemia and deterioration in the general 
condition, supervened after total hysterectomy. r Despite 
persistence of the extensive phlebitis, a transfusion of 
250 to 300 c.cm. of citrated blood (3 grams of citrate), 
and 400 c.cm. of citrated blood (3 grams of citrate) with 
100 c.cm. of physiological serum, were given to each 
patient respectively. This was the only treatment em- . 
ployed. Marked improvement in the haemic conditions 
and general state and in the phlebitic lesions rapidly 
ensued, and cure was progressively established. -The 
authors assert that chronic anaemia predisposes to post- 
operative phlebitis, which results both from the blood 
dyscrasia and from the usual factors of - operative 
traumatism and infection. The former is often but 
slightly evident, though many cases of uterine fibromata 
are accompanied by chronic inflammatory lesions of the 
adnexa. Infection, due to the intrauterine lesions, was 
the probable factor in the present cases. The dangers 
of this procedure result from three causes : incompatibility 
between the patient's and donor's blood, with consequent 
embolisms ; marked increase of the blood coagulability 
after transfusion in phlebitis, a condition in which it is 
already greatly increased ; and increased blood pressure 
due to the introduction of a large amount of tresh blood, 
which appears to increase the risk of embolisms. 
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oil.' The patient is allowed up, and the vagina is irri- 
gated with Carrel-Dakin solution for some -weeks. The 
cervical canal is dilated periodically with a soft rubber 
bougie for some months. The new mucosa is smooth, 
soft, .non-fibrous, -and contains but few glands. The 
treatment is contraindicated by pregnancy, - corporeal 
endometritis, all acute genital or perigenital affections, 
neoplasms of the cervix (suspected or. outstanding), or. 
the presence of the catamenia. Chronic adnexitis, if 
quiescent, offers no contraindication, but the patient 
should keep her bed for some days., The colposcope — 
a kind of binocular microtelescope affording a good view, 
of the cervix at from 10 to 15 cm. from the objective — 
is a very valuable help- when observing the lesions atid 
the progress of cure. 

20 ~ Dangers of Induced Abortion 

P. Kuhnel (Ugeskrijt for Laegcr, September 21st, 1933, 
p. 1013) publishes a study of 200 hospital cases in which, 
since 1919, abortion was induced on medical grounds. 
The most 'common indication for induction was pulmonary 
tuberculosis (101 cases). There were two operative deaths ; 
severe haemorrhage occurred in at least 8 per cent., and 
infections in 18 per cent. Dilatation of the cervix in 
15S cases led to tears in eighteen, and the percentage asso- 
ciated with accidents was 22. Among these "accidents” 
are perforation of the uterus,' which occurred in two, and • 
possibly three, cases,. Hegar dilatation being responsible. 
Classification, according as the operation was undertaken 
by the professor in charge of the hospital or by one 
or other of bis assistants, showed how much the outcome 
of the ' operation depended on the dexterity and experi- 
ence of the operator. In the face of all the mishaps, 
and even 'misfortunes, experienced in -these 200 hospital 
cases, the • author asks what would have happened to 
them in the hands of unskilled operators working under, 
less satisfactory sanithry conditions. Kuhnel submits 
his material and the conclusions drawn from it to those 
of his colleagues who, in discussions at medical meetings, 
treat the induction of abortion < with "the easy airiness 
of ignorance,” and imply that such an undertaking is 
simple and safe. . 


Pathology 


21 ■ B. coli Septicaemia in a Newborn Child 

F. Athenstaedt (Zenlralbl. f. Gyniik., September 30th, 
1933, p. .2302) records a case of B. coli septicaemia in 
the child of a mother who had had a severe attack of 
pyelitis just before term. - The infant appeared well until 
the third day, but died on the fourth day, six hours 
after the appearance of a hypogastric cellulitis which 
respected the navel. At necropsy B. coli was found in 
the meninges, heart, blood, liver, and peritoneum, and 
the serous membranes were inflamed. Transplacental 
transmission of B. coli has, the author states, been demon- 
strated in other cases, including one of Sennewald in 
which delivery by Caesarean section in a patient with 
pyelitis and ileus' gave a stillborn foetus having B. coli 
in blood from the heart. Athenstaedt points out that 
B. coli sepsis in the newborn has an unfavourable prog- 
nosis, and he recommends injections of maternal blood. 

22 Humidity in the Propagation of Diseases 

A. Aimes [Rev. d'Hyg., October, 1933, p. 614), in a 
discussion of this problem, concurs with Trillat in his 
belief that the composition of the air and the gases 
diffused through it acts upon the microbic contents, and 
that the hygrometric degree of the air is important in 
bacterial diffusion and multiplication. Trillat has shown 
that the fine vesicular droplets of atmospheric aqueous 
vapour form a veritable culture medium. Dry dusts 
are arrested and fixed by the mucus of the nose or 
pharynx and by the vibratile cilia of the trachea ; 
droplets, owing to their spherical shape and superficial 
tension, traverse the mucosa without adhering to it. 
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Though not always pathogenic if . the air is pure, 
humidity renders the subject more susceptible to external 
conditions by reducing the peripheral circulation and 
modifying conductibility to these conditions ; this is said 
to be especially, true of " cold ” humidity. It is stated 
that rain', though purifying the atmosphere, has also a 
pathogenic' action. Enteric fever is more frequent in 
rainy periods following, dry' ones, while the morbidity of 
scarlet fever, measles, and diphtheria, and the mortality 
in tuberculosis, are greater in wet years. Nugge has noted 
the frequency of influenza and respiratory diseases during 
wet season's. Fogs, especially in towns and manufacturing 
centres, have a pathogenic action owing to the deleterious 
gases they contain, and the recent outbreak in the valley 
of the Meuse is cited as an example of this. Atmospheric' 
ozone plays a protective part against, the harmful action 
of solar rays, in particular the ultra-violet. Its exact 
action is undetermined ; it, however, purifies the air by 
ridding it of bad odours, putrid gases, and volatile organic 
matters, and is thus indirectly bactericidal. 

23 Iodine Content of the Blood 

According to G. M. Curtis, C. B. . Davis/ and F. J. 
Phillips {faurn. /Inter. Med.. Assoc., September. 16th, 
1933, p. 901) the iodine content of human blood is an 
index of thyroid function. Normally about 6.012 mg. per 
100 c.em./it is raised in thyroid hyperfunction and Ipwered 
in hypofunction. It is always elevated' by any form of 
thyroid medication. In exophthalmic goitre it was found 
to range from 0.016 to 0.04, and in cases of congenital 
cretinism or - post-operative myxoedema from 0.007 to 
0.011 mg. The, effects of treatment' in these cases were 
indicated - by corresponding changes in the blood iodine 
figures. After an adequate thyroidectomy; followed, by 
the usual abatement of the characteristic symptoms 
together with the' subsequent fall in the basal metabolic 
rate, the blood iodine was found to fall to a- low normal . 
rate, in the absence of any. iodine medication. - In patients 
with a non-toxic - goitre the iodine content is usually 
within the normal range. In most diseases other than 
those of the thyroid gland the iodine figure is'normal, but 
in acute severe infections, such as septicaemia,' it is raised, 
as also in lymphatic leukaemia. A rise occurs also in 'the 
early stage - of menstruation. The author believes that 
the level is maintained by- thyroid action, and that its 
estimation has valuable diagnostic and therapeutic . possi- 
bilities. The urinary iodine’ content was found to 
rise similarly with increased thyroid activity or iodine 
'medication. • 

24 Freund Dermal Reaction in Malignant Disease 

J. Ciiolewa and St. Cernelc [Wien, him . Wocli., Sep- 
tember 1st, 1933, p. 1072) review the evidence that 
cancer is a disease in which local neoplasia is accompanied 
by general biochemical changes which make possible the 
serological diagnosis of the condition'. Freund has found 
in the serum of non-caricerous patients substances which 
cause lysis of tumour cells. These lysins are absent from 
the blood of gravid women and patients with malignant 
disease. These substances have a high degree of speci- 
ficity ; thus serum from a patient with carcinoma will 
still contain lysins for sarcoma, and vice versa. The lysins - 
appear to be elaborated in the bowel. In addition, the 
serum of cancer patients contains a substance which pro- 
tects the cancer cells against the lysis by (the serum of 
non-cancerous patients. Associated with these serological 
changes are changes in the blood chemistry: the blood 
sugar is raised in carcinoma and the peptone content of 
the serum in sarcoma. Freund has isolated from the 
intestine a " carcinoma fatty acid ” which gives a positive 
dermal reaction in carcinoma. Cholewa and Cernelc, 'the 
present authors, have used this reaction in fifteen patients 
with carcinoma and twenty-seven non-cancerous controls. 
All the. former gave a strongly positive reaction ; twenty-, 
five of the controls were negative, and of the two who - 
gave positive reactions one had diabetes mellitus, and 
thus a hyperglycaemia similar to that found in carcinoma, . 
and the other was thought possibly to have a symptomless 
carcinoma causing wasting. 
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27 Cold* in Arctic Region* 

J. Finis ( Tiilsshr . f. J. .Vorjf.r l.arrrfrr . S'-jitrenlx-r IStli, 
IP.l.'l, p. has invoticatn) tin* inciiiitic*- of catarrh <-f 
the tipper n-'piratory pa c sat:<-s an.l milu*-nra ti5:<- comli- 
tions in Ixing \’i-ar town, latitu.k 7S’. in Sv.illunl (Ppitr- 
lH*rgrn), wlit-rt* he has b'-.-n attach.-il sine*- tin* smtitm-r 
of Item as medical officer to a coal mine. The community 
consists of about -1 1 0 worhers, women and children brine- 
ins the total up to about .150. Thfy are completely 
isolated b'-tween the middle of October, when the Inst 
inat leaves Svalbard, and the middle of May. ivlirn the 
first boat of the year arrives. Records hept of the m- 
citlence of catarrhal infections throughout the year showed 
two main peaks. By far the highest peak . botli in liKIO 
and in 1831, occurml early in the summer and coincided 
with the arrival of the first float of the season. A curious 
observation was the frequency, on these occasions, of 
colds among the may-comers ; among fifty -one new- 
comers from the first two boats, there were as tnanv as 
seventeen who caught colds on coming to Svaibnrd. 
The residents also suffered greatly on the same occasions. 
During the remainder of tile summer tlu-re would l>e a 
decline in the incidence of colds, followed by a second 
* n autumn, coinciding with tin- departure of the 
last boat. This peak may be connected with the in- 
creased interchange of contacts due to the departure of 
y;. ,’ After this autumn peak there was a 

gradual decline in the incidence of colds throughout the 
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Surgery 

29 r mtture-di«lec»tion of M»n*hhul*r Condjlo 

K l’.ist t^ct.fra!!.!. /. O.ir . p.-ptvmD r f'th. U>:U, j> CttS'i 
vtat.-s that the. mjun i-. mote common than i*- fp-m rally 
i vs eem.-'-d. mid pie.r.s for conservative m< tiusls <sl trv.d- 
mem. sshicli were Micci'-dol iti spite of insufUcieut 
anatomical corrivtton near the trm!«>nvvn:i«dihu'.ar joint 
m a i.v h'-te de-cniv-il. lb- tivonntiend' restitution <d 
•l'-ntal alignin’ nt by splinting, and the allowance of a 
moderate degree of motion at the condyle, and finds that 
a gised functional r.-sult is obtained by attending to the 
Nxlv of the mandible and awaiting natural cure of tire 
fracture dislocation of the condyle. Operative reposition, 
txeae suture, aiul excision of the condyle are, lie believes, 
umi.-x- satv . 

30 RmIvoIo-v of Fcmornl Head in Infanta 

Slating that tin- epiphyseal nucleus of the feiuem! fiend 
le-couies cafeifud and demonstrable in radiographs enlv 
after the third year of age. and that tile txjti.il opacity 
tit the head and tin- surrounding tissue makes milio- 
tii igtiostn failures frequent. J. Cok.vit (/.<• 5 oi/f-M. 
Siptember 23ril. 1933. p. 1482) finds insufflation of 
air into the articular capsule of value. By tin's pro- 
tetltire radiographs reveal the exact contours of the 
cartilaginous Ixint-s, the articular contours, and those of 
tile contained orpins witli their relations to tach other 
lie ums a v.iselim-d sterilired 10 c.cm. f.ner svriuge and 
a n-x-dle with a stylet 5 cm. long ami 1 mm. thick, having 
a rather short le vel. After hvating the trochanter, 
femoral artery. Fallopian arch, anterior superior iliac 
spine, ami " right anterior muscle," he introduces the 
ne. die vertically to the head midwav between tile f, -moral 
artery and the prominence formed' bv the muscle until 
it meets a hard hmly ; it is then sligiitlv withdrawn and 
directed more obliquely to penetrate the c.imute. One 
c.cm. of air is now injected. II great reM-tam-*- is nut, 
the iit.slk- lias entered cartilage ; if there is none, the 
muscle or cellular tissue has been penetrated 
resistance indicates penetration of tin- capsule, and' s’' to 
iu c.cm. of air are then injected without force tr> av oid 
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escape of the air through the puncture. The needle is now 
withdrawn, the piston being kept under pressure before 
•taking the plate. In some cases this technique is im- 
possible, and the needle must be introduced laterally 
outside the muscle, along the neck, and into the capsule 
between the cotyloid roof and the head. This measure 
is without danger, necessitates no anaesthetic, arid causes 
no after-effects. It • is indicated in cases of traumatism 
(epiphysiolysis), malformations (congenital luxations), and 
bone diseases (rickets, achondroplasia, osteochondritis, 
and coxa vara). 

31 Perforated Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer 

L. Roussei.in (Lyon Cliir., September-October, 1933, 
p. 543) gives a comprehensive review based on sixty-six 
cases operated on for perforated gastric or duodenal ulcer. 
Although the condition is found at any age, the highest 
proportion of cases occur in middle life, and usually in 
men. In the series reported only three cases occurred in 
women. Patients may be divided into three classes: 
those in whom the perforation • is the first indication of 
any gastric lesion, those who have had symptoms for a 
few days or weeks, and those — comprising the majority 
of cases — who have had gastric trouble for several months 
or years. In the last group the perforation usually 
occurs during a particularly acute attack. The most 
common site of perforation is the duodenum, where it 
occurred in fifty-one of the reported cases. The remain- 
ing cases were found in the pyloric region of the stomach 
and on the lesser 'curve in equal frequency. The size of 
the perforation may vary from a pin's head to a franc ; 
the smallest are found in the duodenum and the largest 
in the stomach. ■ From an operative point of view the 
size of the opening is of little importance, as it is usually 
surrounded by a zone of induration which can only be 
sutured with difficulty. The mortality varies according 
to the site of the lesion. Out of fifty-one duodenal per- 
forations there were thirteen deaths (25 per cent.), there 
were seven pyloric perforations with four deaths (57 per 
cent.), and seven perforations of the lesser curve with 
five deaths (71 per cent.). The operative treatment 
should be as simple and quick as possible. Suture of the 
perforation alone is the best procedure, and it. is only 
when the duodenum is narrowed that a gastro-enterostomy 
should be added. Drainage to the pelvis was instituted 
in all but one case. Emphasis is laid on the importance 
of early operation. When this was carried out in under 
six hours the mortality was only 17 per cent., whilst 
over twenty-five hours the mortality was 90 per cent. 
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32 Control of Diphtheria Epidemics 

M J Holmes (Med. Journ. of Australia, September 1 6th, 
1933, p. 366) records an investigation of children during 
an inter-epidemic season of diphtheria. He took throat 
swabbings from patients exposed to diphtherial infection, 
and from others. 'The results showed that exposure to 
definite infection had not greatly affected the percentage 
of positive swabs, but that in the exposed group there 
were many who were carriers of virulent organisms, 
whereas in the non-exposed group no virulent organisms 
were present. The necessity of following up swabbing 
with virulence testing is, he argues, obvious. It is 
suggested that the frequency and massiveness of the in- 
fection and the physical condition of the child may be 
as important as the virulence of the organism in the 
determination of the development of the clinical mani- 
festations of the disease. If the dose, although virulent, 
is small, a child who is apparently susceptible and 
harbours' the organisms may be able to develop immunity 
in time to forestall development of the disease. The 
value of Schick testing and active immunization against 
diphtheria during an epidemic is emphasized by C. S. 
Barbour (ibid., p. 363), who describes a campaign earned 
on in Port Pirie in 1932. The occurrence of the epidemic 
SS B 


destroyed public apathy, and consent for testing and 
immunization was readily obtained. Barbour considers 
that it is -possible to dispense with a control for the 
Schick test if time is a factor of importance. Full injec- 
tions . of -anatoxin confer absolute immunity on Schick- 
test standards in 90 per cent, of cases, and an increased 
degree of immunity in the remainder. Even small doses 
cause the developmerit of some immunity, but it is not 
until doses of 0.1 and upwards are reached that the 
immunity is appreciable with only two injections. .The 
author adds that it may be expected that anatoxin will 
give rise to no general reaction, and to no local reaction 
of serious import, provided that the dosage is regulated 
by the previous skin test. In young children, in. whom 
immunity is most desirable, anatoxin sensitiveness is 
exceptional. 

33 “Solvitren” in Graves’s Disease 

H. Geuting (Med. Klinih, September 22nd, 1933, p. 
1316) has treated a series of cases of Graves’s disease by 
injection of “ solvitren," a proprietary preparation of 
decolorized ’animal blood. To avoid anaphlyaxis, in- 
jections of the drug prepared alternately from sheep and 
ox - blood are used. The rationale of the treatment, 
which was first advocated by Bier in 1901, is that whole 
blood is the most efficacious of all polyglandular products, 
and that the body can abstract from it just those 
hormones that it needs. Geuting claims remarkable 
success with this form of therapy — great relief, objective 
and subjective, being conferred upon all his cases. Weight 
was regained, basal metabolism was reduced, and tachy- 
cardia diminished. None of his twenty-three cases re- 
quired operation after a course of this treatment. 

34 Gold Salts in Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

German and French authorities have recommended gold 
salts in oily suspension in the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis on the grounds that they are better tolerated, 
and that the action of the salt is thereby prolonged. 
Dumarest and Mollard have especially advocated 
solganal B — particularly in. debilitated subjects — in those 
intolerant to other auric preparations, and in patients 
needing very active treatment. A. Giraud (Presse Mid., 
September 20th, 1933, p. 1456), who is not wholly of this 
opinion, gives details of four cases which failed to respond 
to the therapy. Lumiere has stated that when solganal B 
is injected in oily suspensions an intense osmosis occurs 
in the pocket caused by the injection ; the gold salt is 
rapidly absorbed by the transuded liquid, the oil alone 
remaining at the injection site, which is innocent of 
gold after twenty-four hours. Feldt, the discoverer of 
solganal B, maintains that the particles of thisdrug'are 
resorbed by the phagocytes around the injection, are 
carried by them to the lymphatic circulation, and stored 
in the ganglia ; simple absorption does not occur. „ With- 
out concurring in either of these opinions, Giraud believes 
that the results in his and other recorded cases show 
that extreme care should be exercised in employing gold 
salts in oily suspension in the types of cases named by 
Dumarest and Mollard, as the lower toxicity of these ' 
substances in oil has not been definitely demonstrated. 

■35 Symptomatic Treatment of Asthma 

M. Anglade and O. Gaudin (Bull. Soc. de Thir., October 
9th, 1933, p. 196), who record five personal cases, in 
patients aged from 23 to 57, state that some individuals 
show an intolerance to ephedrine characterized by tremor, 
vertigo, and nervous irritation. They have found that 
these symptoms can be prevented by combining ephedrine 
with papaverine and codeine in the following proportions: 
ephedrine hydrochloride 0.01, papaverine hydrobromide 
0.03, and iodide of codeine 0.02 gram. In spite of the 
prolonged use of this mixture no unpleasant symptoms 
have arisen apart from dryness of the mouth and a slight 
tendency to somnolence in a few cases. The mixture is 
also of value in attacks of spasmodic coughing, which are 
often very difficult to treat successfully. 
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Attf.rMh. J ul v Rth. 193.3, ]> 4iV empm- ml- mo-phit:-'. 
riwMchyd-. and hyo-cin- in •m»al)V d-m- - Ua-a! 

wr< Oti-s for o;» rations nnd-r Irv.i! ar.ie-»tli-~!A Th -y 

•ind .also that morphia- anil p-imld-ln >!-, .-., a pr--- 
iir.umry to gtn**ral anv^br'tt, arr u-'ful in rT-itiv'-'y 
5-;ort c*p.ration«-', nr.d th" piti' nt n\rr th*- painful 

recovery V'fyj'S. An «T.*nvi v~ gwn tht; tv.ght 
t..y operation, and any n^osafy *f«lativr adnnni-t* r»_ w S to 
ensure jM-accfuI sleep. Or.” hour lyforr th«* ujvrntKm a 
fcvjvxl**rtntc injection ot morphin'- (1/4 er.iim and 
hyoscin*: (1/100 "ruin) i* m*m. I ? i!te»*n xiumxt*** later 
paraldehyde (O.a drachm for ear It stone in wrirhtj i« 
dissolved in ten timr-s its volume of normal sa!m- solution 
ami injects AwW into the rectum. Almost xnvarnWv 
. patent falls into a t!**cp sleep l*- fori * th** injection 
has Ira complt-t-d, and th-.- subs,.,,,., it induction of 
.anai-sthcsta i< easy. At the -ml of the operation thy 
t? 1 '"* T' T* v <hc Wanl “ iii! nmi remains 

for one to four hours, 1„ loyal ar.arathesia much ]-ra 
cooamc or novocain is required. Tit-- authors noted a 
decided and definite drop in thy Hood pr .-ss„ rt , ; n a ![ 
cas.-s ; this places certain cardiac patients— for example 
those with coronary sclerosis— among the group cf rr-kv 
subjects for whom such pre-narcosis is uml-simbt- In 
143 cases the authors had onlv one death, and in this 
case there was gross tuberculous involvcm-nt of th- 
larynx, with obstruction to breathing, tracheotomy bavin-- 
to he performed. The patient died from rrspiratorv 
tailure, _ having an associated tuberculous and bronchl- 
tctatic involvement of the lung, and asthma. 

Ethyl Chloride : A Statistical Inquiry 
o' m*?! 15 Wgesltnft for Uieger. October !9th 1933 
chloride 1 ,n a i-ft rC5S:tl a ii3t of questions about etfui 


N. i’- Wi t i'st.’kv \7.fi.itjU t 
p ip;n r ,n--,!. th- o 
gr.-.v:<l Hit I'.dh.pain till- v. . : ’ 

cf tli-- uteriji-- rortiti. to uhirlt tlv- left os.irv V - - utu r- -1 . 
Tl.- right tul»-. it "as nnv.d,,u»» aH-nt ;i' th-- se-','.:-.! c‘ 
a pr-v-.e::' n;s-mt!- :! h-.r right tv.lvil pr- v-nancy. A r.-'rmal 

rj* ratt-* i, r.r.-i th- 


Vi' "i- aui- .! ! Slgiil u pr- ; 

pn-gnancy folU-.wi-.l tlv *■ ccnd 


. - , • 

<h:!-! v.as l.--rn at term, list th-d at th- r.c- of thr- 
m--::ths W. rl-.atrkv sjat’-s tliat rleV. n c.’s-s hv.-- pr- - 
l>"u dt'cnN-l of ut-rinr prvvrnaiv y aft-r al-’ati-n 
of I-oth tuN-: ; h- .il!ud--s to a rw- of Zang- nm-.ist-r's in 
which a two months" utirme alorti-'P., ar.-I later a s-on- 
tar.-.-ous d-hv-ry at t-rm. <:<i urr--! . 

70 Remote Projnoli* in Eclamplia 

A ffusrr.- (Vgfshni! fnr /ar.-grT, S-nttmlr-r 11 1- : . 1 -itr 
p 1019) has inv'-sticat- d th- «nbser;i.---nt can-rs of th-- 
wom-n who. since 1910, had bran tn-atrd in a :u it-rritv 
hom- w-h- rc th-y had suf-md from ralamjw-a’ 'o’ r 
"■ odampstsm " (threat- ned i.-.lampsia. with rJbumiiiuria' 
hi-ch lilood pressure with or without o-.-dtma, h-adache’ 
disturbances of vision, and drowsipras). l n jp-i of the jVn 
casra of eclampsia, and in seventy-eight o' tl- 1 jo /A, = 1 1 
edamp-tsm. information was obtain, tl as to th- 'sui-s.-'- 
sjn.-nt fate of the p-.tients. Among tlv 10"’ ith-rso 
patients were forty -nine who had solrs.xiu.-tttlv und t ^- r -,- 
a total of eighty- two pregnancies, of which i'lftv-p-n' c‘ 
the confint-.-nents had Hen uncomplicated. Arr.mv -Jv 
seventv-eght ed.unjisi.nl patients were tw, r.tv-nin- who 
had sulnequently h-corne pregnant givip- a ,- f - 

nri‘"n'vnrv-< . x .*«u * A ? * fcr a Xot.U ol fiftv 

^ ntr U The 'author^ brings* o'^* 

^rih - ^ 

fui cases and anoth-r ei-btra-n ,p Uv ° 

terminated in abortion S! 

OIsen-Tworr' eclampsia or edaraps; - F ‘^ 

SS c 
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subsequently fared better than those who had suffered 
from eclampsism. Of'the 160 children, 139 (87 per cent.) 
were bom alive and well, fifteen (9. per cent.) were bom 
dead or died soon after birth, and six (4 per cent.) were 
classed as abortions. The author concludes that a history 
of eclampsia or eclampsism in a previous pregnancy does 
not by itself justify .the induction of abortion. 

41 Resuscitation in Neo-natal Asphyxia 

E. Sfitirn and M. E. Davis (Canadian Med. Assoc. Journ., 
September, 1933, p. 252) discuss the methods of treating 
asphyxia in. the newly bom, with special reference to 
that due to narcosis following the administration of 
morphine to the mother. In one year they had a series 
of 320 infants delivered after such morphine injections, 
and found in 120 of these, some degree of narcosis, deep 
in twenty-five. Six infants were apnoeic for over twenty 
minutes, and in one the respiration did not become normal 
for thirty-five minutes. All six infants survived, and 
subsequently appeared to be healthy. In thirty-six in- 
stances resuscitation was brought about by means of 
various mixtures of carbon dioxide and oxygen, but the 
authors found that pure, carbon dioxide, followed by pure 
oxygen for -very short periods of time, was much the most 
effective 'procedure. For general clinical use they recom- 
mend a 10 to 30 per cent, mixture of carbon dioxide in 
oxygen, to be followed by pure oxygen. They state that 
this mixture is not dangerous if used intelligently, and 
requires only very simple equipment. They -emphasize 
the point; however, that such gases should not be used 
for longer than is necessary to initiate adequate respira- 
tion. In cases of mechanical obstruction the most effective 
method for clearing the air passages is the tracheal 
'catheter. With this in place, the. chest may be gently 
and rhythmically compressed .to' stimulate respiration. 
Violent methods are apt to be harmful. Insufflation tan 
also be performed through the catheter, using minimal 
pressures, the operator’s cheeks and not his chest muscles 
being- the agents of force required. 


Pathology 


42 • Determination of Non-Protein Nitrogen in the Blood 

C A. Daly (Journ. Lab. and Clin. Med., September, 
1933, p. 1279) points out that in the Folin method of 
determining the non-protein nitrogen content of the blood 
it is verv difficult' to avoid the separation of the silica 
from the'glass during the long period of digestion. Heat- 
ing the acid mixture rapidly obviates this, to some extent, 
but requires careful regulating of the flame, and there is 
a possibility that the oxidation process may not be 
complete. In Folin - s original directions the period of 
digestion is excessive for practical purposes, and the best 
results are obtained by stopping the process as soon as 
the brown appearance of the mixture is replaced, by a 
light green colour. ' When sulphuric acid with hydrogen 
peroxide or potassium persulphate is used for the digestion 
mixture, a white or yellow precipitate of tungstic acid 
nearlv alwavs appears, either during the digestion or 
when water 'is added. This acid precipitate is soluble in 
the alkaline Kessler solution, but the reagent itself is 
affected by the process of solution. Daly describes a 
"modification of the Koch method for determining the 
blood non-protein nitrogen content, which is claimed to 
be more satisfactorv, and to give accurate results. Gum 
ghatti and sodium' citrate are used to prevent the pre- 
cipitation of the colour reagent when solutions turbid 
from tungstic acid are Nesslerized. The digestion mixture 
is made up with hydrogen peroxide. It contains 45 per 
cent, sulphuric acid, and the Kessler solution is diluted 
so that 15 c.cm. will give the same final alkalinity as 
12 c.cm. of the original reagent. A change in the tech- 
nique becomes necessary, owing to this dilution. The 
nitrogen solution in the ignition tube (diluted to 35 c.cm.) 
and the Kessler solution are poured simultaneously into 
SS n 


a large beaker to mix, whirled round, and then poured 
back into the tube. In this way the two solutions are 
more intimately mixed, and there is. less danger of tur- 
bidity'. It is important for the solutions to be at room 
temperature when Nesslerized, since a higher temperature 
encourages precipitation. The author believes that this 
modified method of -testing, for non-protein nitrogen 
promises to be the most satisfactory' one for routine use 
in the clinical laboratory. 

■ / 

43 Read’s Formula for Basal Metabolism 

H. Neumann (Klin. )Voch., September 16th, 1933, 
p. 1444) examines the range of application of the well- 
known formula of Read for basal metabolism. A. uniform 
opinion of the value of this formula in clinical work has 
not hitherto been reached by' the many workers in this 
■ field. Read, and later Umber and Rosenberg, concluded 
that in 90 per cent, of cases the formula gave a result 
within 20 per cent, of the values obtained by gas analysis. 
Other workers have reported even more favourable 
correspondence. The majority' agree, however, that with 
increasing basal metabolism the formula becomes less 
reliable, so that it has been suggested that it is valuable 
only in borderline cases, and will detect slight deviations 
from the normal with astonishing accuracy [Bertheauj. 
Other workers have definitely' condemned the formula, and 
Gale and Gale (Lancet, 1931, i, 1287) proposed the modfi 
fied expression, B.M.R. = (Pulse + Pulse Pressure — 111); 
but even this has not been found satisfactory. The 
present author, having access to a large metabolic 
material, was able to compare the results of B.M.R. 
determinations with Knipping’s apparatus with those 
derived by Read's formula. ' Eighty-two cases were 
examined in this way, 48 per cent, having a metabolic 
rate over + 20 per cent., and 32- per' cent, one of over, 
+ 30 per cent. In 72 per cent, of the cases the differ- 
ence between the formula and the respiratory' gas analysis 
exceeded 5 per cent.; in 55 per cent, it exceeded 10 per 
cent.; in 34 per cent, it exceeded 15 per cent.; in 22 per 
cent, it exceeded 20 per cent. ; and in 8 per cent, it 
exceeded 30 per cent, (these figures represent the absolute, 
not percentage, differences). It was found in this series 
also that with increasing B.M.R. the error of the formula 
became greater. Further, a negative value on the gas 
analysis was not necessarily accompanied by- a negative 
value on the formula. Calculation of the Gale formula in 
this series gave rather worse results than ‘ did that ol 
Read. In conclusion, the' author finds that in the im- 
portant critical cases between 10 per cent. -and 30 per 
cent, the Read formula is unreliable, and that as a 
clinical substitution for gas analysis it is without value. 

44 Amniotin in Experimental Diabetes 

B. O. Barnes, J. F. Regan, and W. O. Kelson (Journ.'. 
Amer. Med. Assoc.. September 16th, 1933, p. 926) found 
that glyxosuria in depancreatized dogs could be markedly' 
reduced by the injection of amniotin. In view of the 
considerable amount of evidence supporting the view that 
the administration of oestrogenic substance suppressed the . 
sex principle in the pituitary functioning, they' thought 
that the postulated diabetic principle in this might also 
be capable of control on similar lines. They used amniotin 
as the vehicle of this oestrogenic substance since it was 
available in an oil solution, giving a slower and more 
uniform rate of absorption. It was found that the-wounds 
in the experimental animals healed promptly under this 
treatment, and life was prolonged, although a gradual 
loss in weight occurred. A possible explanation submitted 
is that the pituitary' function is suppressed in this way- 
If this is the case, there appears to be an obvious danger 
that other organs might atrophy. The authors ’therefore 
give the warning that, before attempting to treat clinical 
diabetes by' pituitary suppression, it will be necessary 
to determine whether the influence on carbohydrate 
metabolism can be accomplished without serious injury' 
to other organs. Investigations along these lines are 
proceeding. 
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**5 Primary Cardiac Rheum*li»m 

A. H«\\*s an»l J. Wojtir Mr/?: #f:i C«r:n 

S'pttrnlyT, 1933. p. < ti rrcr:*! tv.«» r**v> rx-inipl* 

cf primary coniine Th^v rr:r,.ir>, th\t ,t 

thnayh i*'** m**. -n ‘j 


cnrMitituj w»*Jl rni^at^l it i'< 

'*•1 thr acc« stiti*' hstb'rt* jL'jxm l:.nr relit**! 
t rs\i* JYitnirv rhr;**n?K aivl 

pinury rh^ttcjjxt'c itiy»o:r!:!:v, uJj.’Jj arr* r.if r r, cjjr* 
rtcnpU:-l i>\ • }•** t'v o rlinjMJ attmjJjlv )*v :!;/• 

author*. Th** f:r*t. pati-nt a r::an < ? uD> h.vl 
>u.V.rrtJ frcm r.ct;tr- artMiUr rh* -.sir- iti'tn tiftr**:» v*\ir« 
rarwssdt* If- - - Lti> veixh rfiv.~ - 


A J* ? l2 ‘ afJ -* attr np.in\m£ joint *v:nj tont< On :ui**nm 
« ^ >0cr ^ n# ' ra ^ vORMtum of th** an* ihr 

( I rrj'*-j of Thr tulxri txh.tr< r**Tu.i?ihti v wa*» 

fN»k- A * I . .m,, 0 f - 


dnprm-d initially. A regw.i.'u of -.ms.:,, 

fouo-vr.i salicvlat" administration, imt a liter a rut" 
art.cuUr rh'-urrtati-.m xujr.T\"n"d. In \ on cf th",-- rvnt* 
-g” STicarditss was r*-pnn!"d a rlw.imatii- m origin, 

v-cor.d mti-nt n.i> .a m ... as .1... 


pati'-ru was a ram of 34, who p:r-.:it.d th* 
Mgr..- of tf,nc«tivr failure without previous il'm.', 
nr cjvioos cau*". ,\ ch~ht i-\rr appeared . this mcr-us-d 
f .v f ".“ ."eeg, ar: d - 1 * * b * lint" arut" infl tmn:ati<rn 


, -•». nnu nt ti." »am<- time arm" inilunma 

S; „ ! ? ; ' ht Kn 7 A«'l .ifil.Ir ami ot!;*r <»;. mr.-.! A 

-wpnwif o' [.riraaty rh^utnatic i!tvtxarihti< with arm-- 
c-‘it “i'Y rh '"“ :r - ;i:i ""t "••" ttu.K-; Ailmint^tration of 

L'n""vT t 'i 1!1 <l,ri ‘'"' •”'''* t!,r '•‘■'■t.il rartli.u ri::i"ili"' 

a' r7:-'-'f Ut f-ir.ii’.tanrou- improvrtr^nt >n th-- ranluc 
a-t<^ articubr com'itior^ Th- patmnt was .lra.ra.rt;".! 


vwsitjiuun 

hnnt hospital cur.il thrra wr.-h* lat.r 

46 D->t «nd Gmll-Ston*. 

! : or . J - H^MNOSES {//os.MMhdi.Vm/r. S< J.trralx-: 
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l«ta ^ rn , t“ u> > 'iumstirniif, >■ pt.-ralvr 

th.- J pr<t<luc>-< stati'tical t vi.lMtt" 111 «up:i)rt of 

; v l!l « wmlimt in a nation's .httarv from on- 
L«. J ° ano '' !>•■ rrn.at.sl in th- .hath rat- front 
iGratilT’ " til ” !>* rioi 1S70 90 D"tttmrV: was tout- 
ItoTaf l 7™™ ^ Sh5 « thrn. with th- cxccp- 

wown " ;U ‘ -■" rlr " 0f tU,> "' ar - Ul " national .iratan- has 

grown R-rtcrous. particularly in ra.-at ami fats ‘ Th.- 
S f ° r the Dlmsh ri>ow that in th* 

V 0 ~ tjHre an annual mortnhiv from rail- 
r^'to -i in rT r !0 ' 0 - a T l !lvin " ‘n^hitants. ' This fu;ur.' 
it ra ‘La V-'TV 900 '■ >° 5 ' amf 19!;! 

8 5 in^inja r t . ° ,a,! <rac ' lln:: t,K ‘ <mp<King fraurr of 

h vrt 19,7 ,s 

7 *i LVnm *u ^ 1919 it rfJ s ** to 

culminated in Th- cnlT-sl ° “ .V 11 i: 

rural artait was, in 19^0 louvr ►>>/’ on s c mortality in 

but it has shown the same tended to n-"' and mT- J 

U drtVV ,evel W ‘ th th - mortality at 7.3 f "r ,00.000 

47 Dingoojtlc Value of Superficial Eye Hh. sm ;„ s ,; on 

Sra"5.“s-. J »S“ IS'-; 'S.iLt', 

wSh P ° mt r m , Ca?CS of extraQ cular and systemic diseases 
hy cxaminatio « of the Vision, th" 
^dsion for e h ey f m the ? fblt ' an{| the eyelids. Defective 
!«ns ciunces and^di^as, b ' i r ?f eable to corneal opacities, 
inception "to 'tuhercufosb.VihULs diahetra' 1 ’ hvm rt ' t ^ ,V 

™” b ™, i a "f ^ssJarsrs 

end periSsteum o" bv f t' rC K ?' th '-' r,rbit ^ bon« 

nasaf accessory ' sinu^l nr T'° » ‘, nfetion fr ® the 

orbital veins of the 

smusts ind *u Itne r, or infection of 

matisrn may give riseTo^inflam'^r- Infi . ue "* a an 'i rheu- 
eaopht'halmL Tht ® matran of T «oa*s capsule 
Th. commonest cause of bilateral 


rx<>;’!.,tha!tni>'- i. Graves 's di". a^e. hut high tnvopit, 
cranial anonnli—-. and !i:!at*ral .*:hital ttitttnurs tn.iv have 
tin- <!l>rt a!-.., as w>-il as sinira t hroralr : -i' . Knophtlial- 
nira (* cur-, in th" a:;.-!. r\tr.-ra- ctrav iation, jctralvsis of 
th" •yraj'ith*::.-. coogi'Oital .!"f>s‘ts, and as th." r.-s.iit 
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ry> ■!'.'! ra tv l** of diners* ti" s : '..uitlcatit" in totmner.rira* 
heart failure, nephritis, and tnysra-'.-raa. An car!-.- sign 
of Graves's ami Addis":-.*., ti : s - is :u . rV, - ■ \ :i 

n! th." lo-A'r rti-h'l. 1 r. ;r <.f th,.- j\tJjwJir;-,I 
fissure may t— rn.i-’l l.y a large ray. -pic cvrhill, al-C's 
1:1 th*- <rh:t. t"tro!ai!har turn -urs. and arttrio-M-mnis 
ati'tirv'tits in tin- i.isrrr.ous sinus. 

4ft Mecbxniirri ef Infection in Poliornycliti* 

H 1\. h*.*jj.R l.-fiurr Jcvrr. Pub, HtiUh, O.tnl-r. 1933, 
p ln'dri tli'Cti"- "s sent" of the }>ni!/?.-:r.s rt-n.-.-rr.ii! with 
tie- t out r\ ar.ee o! th- vim# of jvstioravclitis am! its tno<!" 
<>[ i-.itoa in th" Icily. fti addition to p'-rson.'.l and 
lrar.lv) milk trails., station h" i« incline.! to ircnrain.it" 
dti't carrn.! fry air currents. H" ury-s t!;-- n-nl <,« 
furth-r attt nttoti to thi-- |xwsjf>i|hy, which would ra count 
f..r certain unexplained outhrrihs' Th" site of itnplanta- 
ti.'ti is. lie thin'..*, tlie n.wit raucosa, and tint tin- loner 
ri-'p.ratory or intestinal tracts. Th" author concludes 
that tlra olfactory hulh may wrl! ! r - th.- initial f.s.us 
witluii th." centra! n-rvtras system of jv-rhomyelitic in- 
E-ction , from this site th" virus spreads directly along 
th- n-rve axons. Falser argura that the clinical manjl 
1 -stations afinr.1 furth-r .-vid-nc.- of such a route lVi :J " 
followed. Failure- ol th" vims to complete its journev to 
th-- ant. riur horn cells of the cord would explain ' th" 
occiirrrne.- of caw of non-paralvtic infection. He dc--ih-‘s 
wlratl-.-r th- frequency of such raw is as high as some 
have thought (111 to 1 case of paralysis!, and thinks'-.}, at 
in epidemics an average frtxjttrncy of non-icaralvt c C aw 
i' all-rut Z or :i to 1. 11- is satisfied that the" value of 

cone alt-scent scrum as a prophylactic is undoubted— at 
any rate for a few weeks— and urges its supply in 
ep.detnics to allay alarm and reduce the miraU- o' 


Surgery 


49 


Congenital Dislccation of the Patella 

H. RociiEk [Bordeaux Ciur., October long n . v . 
describe, the operative technique he has adonbd i- 
ca.sr- of recurrent congenital dislocation o' ,2 Pt 1 V 
hy transplanting a bone graft i"-n rt I , P a ' ci, -a 
o{ the femur. The conditTon 2- . e . XU ' n!a l CO!1 <'-yI 
where* Ixith patellae easily -, n ,r , unrni irl a Kiri of [. 
flexion of the knee-joint 'and' ^red^"^^"^ 11 '' 1 01 
taneousjy on extension of the kne- The ^ *‘ 10n 

out consisted in op-nin- the k-r "• ■ °P* ratK, -‘t Carrie, 
externa! condvle. T&rJSrSPV”* th! 

the tenth rib near the posterior and" « l™ 

near the outer border of th- com’yb or'rf, r Ulvn f:xet 
Kraft lay against the outer erf. kr .c' h f f mur - The 
vented its lateral displacement wh-n rt!'" f attIIa an<1 P rtv 
The rtrsult of thy openitmn\nn ^ t ^ ~ Was 
the second operatio^n ‘rj w satisfactory, and sc 
out. but without actually ore-nra 0 ^! ' vas canat ''- 

this instance the bone cnift £1- 'c kne v-joint. I, 
of the femur at the earn.- of -he l ° the cor,, -Hl.; 

pushing aside the synovial membranf K n" 
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examined four, years later, was able to walk normally 
and Ilex lier Jcnees completely without dislocating the 
patellae. The functional result was excellent, neither 
knee having been dislocated since the operation, in spite 
of the fact that the patient had had frequent falls. 
Radiograms showed the presence of bony shadows where 
the grafts had been fixed. 

50 Aspiration in Cercbrnl Abscess 

G. Worms (Aim. iVOlo-taryngoI.. September, 1933, 
p. 1029) advocates immediate and repealed aspiration of 
Hie small septic pockets which persist after evacuation 
of a cerebral abscess. This can readily be performed by 
using a simple glass pipette with abraded point, Which 
can easily- be introduced either directly into the cerebral 
traject, the operative wound being visible, or, when 
repealed with the patient in bed, into a rubber drain, 
sufficiently rigid not to close with the aspiration, one 
end being entered slightly into the abscess, the oilier 
projecting beyond the dressing. The pipette is connected 
to a rubber tube with a glass'index at the vacuum source, 
a tulle of water, or preferably to a surgical electric motor 
pump. Aspiration can thus be gently and completely 
performed without risk of Cerebral traumatism, and 
permanent drainage is subsequently established. Cure 
is not always obtained, as sequels (epileptiform seizures) 
necessitating subsequent operation may persist. During 
aspiration the patient should, be seated with the head 
turned to the sound stile, which affords hotter separation 
of tlie edges of tile pocket ; deep respiration is also 
advisable, as this produces a maximum enlargement of 
flic cavity to lie drained. Notes of four cases, illustra- 
tive of tlie efficacy of (ins procedure, are appended ; 
three of those weie abscesses of tlie temporo-splienoidnl 
lobe of otic origin, and one a late abscess of file fronto- 
parietal lobe of traumatic origin. Two oilier cases, with 
advanced encephalitis when first seen, and in which death 
occurred after transient improvement, are also recorded. 

51 RnmUcction for Vnseulnr Lceiona of the Foot 

J. Srili'lTirr (Xenltalbl, /. Chir., September 901 h, 1933, 
p. 2317) states that, although division of the grey rami 
comiminicantes in treatment of trophic lesions of the foot 
is an operation of considerable severity, it is justified by 
its striking success in trophic lesions witicli are due to 
functional conditions (such as angiospasm or Raynaud's 
disease) rather than anatomical— for example, endarteritis 
obliterans. life records two successful cases of ramisection 
for morbid neurovascular conditions of tlie foot of toxic 
origin. 'Tlie first patient, a girl aged 11, bad bilateral 
swelling, bony dystrophy, and redness about the tarsus ; 
(he second, a male aged 31, had cyanosis and partial 
necrosis of tlie great toe, with appearances in tlie adjacent 
toe resembling those of Raynaud's disease. In tlie second 
patient tlie grey rami from tlie third lumbar to tlie second 
sacral sympathetic ganglia were divided ; in tlie first these 
were divided on one side, and at tlie same operation, 
rctropcritoncally, the first and second sacral rami of the 
oilier side were cut. Disappearance of pain and redness 
and progressive restitution of function followed operation 
at once in each case, and operative resection of a gan- 
grenous portion of the toe in tlie second case led to 
healing by first intention^ 

52 X-Ray Diagnosis of Gall-Stones 

C. Kurils (llnspitahtiiU’iule, September 21st, 1933, p. 35) 
notes that there is stiil some disagreement as to the diag- 
nostic value of the .r rays in cholelithiasis. lie lias 
analysed the material ill a Danish hospital for the pciiod 
January 1st, 1SI27, to April 1st, 1933. Only those cases 
were considered ill which the diagnosis of gall-stones was 
continued at an operation or a post-mortem examination. 
Among too Siu.il cases there were forty-eight in which an 
.v ray diagnosis of gall-stones could he made, and thirl} - 
tune ill which the x-ray evidence was suggestive of gall- 
stones without being conclusive. In twelve cases the 
,i rays contributed nothing of value to the clinical diag- 
nosis. and in one case the x-ray evidence was actually 
misleading. The conclusion drawn from these observa- 
tions is that the absence of definite x-ray signs of gall- 
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stones does not justify the elimination of this 'diagnosis. 
On tlie oilier band, in a considerable proportion of cases 
the x rays are, lie states, of great value to the surgeon. 


Therapeutics 


G3 “Work Therapy" in Diabetes 

E. Branch (Xcnlralbl. /. innere Med., September 30th, 
1933, p. 805) states that since the discovery of insulin 
the therapeutic possibilities of judicious and even occupa- 
tional exercise in diabetes have been greatly increased. 
It was soon found that an insulin-sparing action of 
muscular exertion was demonstrated by cases in which 
the latter was repeatedly followed by liypoglycneiiilc 
crises in those receiving insulin, and this author mentions 
the case of a patient taking 20 units of insulin thrice daily 
who had hypoglycacmic attacks after taking up gardening, 
and who could avert these by increasing his intake 
of bread or omitting one or two of his daily Injections, 
in an institution for diabetics Branch found that most 
patients receiving insulin reacted to work by diminished 
glyeaemia and/or diminished glycosuria ; and, even in 
eases of some, severity, lie found tlial many patients 
previously unfit for work could lie brought, by a suitable 
combination of dietetic and insulin therapy, to return 
to their occupation, lie lays down the following principles 
to he followed in " work therapy ” in diabetics. The 
worker must not forget, but must observe with special 
care, lii.s dietetic rules. A high protein diet is preferable 
to one composed chiefly of vegetables and fats ; arid 
the calorie intake must lie adapted to varying degrees 
of exertion. Insulin dosage must lie altered when tlie 
severity or tlie labour alteis — being increased, (nr 
example, in sensitive subjects on Sundays. Tlie patient 
must carry sugar and be instructed regarding hyp.lglycaetnie. 
symptoms ; in any case careful medical supervision is 
necessary during the first few weeks' return to work, anil 
is best given in a suitable institution. It must lie remem- 
bered that work may be followed by liypcrglycaemia 
without glycosuria. Muscular subjects' are better fitted 
for work than the obese or weakly diabetic, and work 
is contraindicated i[ cardiopathy is present. ■ Excretion 
of tlie acetone bodies in considerable amounts contra- 
indicates exertion, which is not necessarily harmful, 
however, if small amounts of acetone only are voided. 

54 Carbon Tetrachloride a» an Anthelmintic 

J. A. Carman {Hast A/rican Med, Joitrn., September, 
1933, ]i. 1X1) discusses the value of carbon tetrachloride 
in tlie treatment of hookworm disease and taeninsis. He 
points out that there is a heavy preponderance of evidence 
as regards its safety and efficiency in this respect, and, 
since the drug is now included ill the llriiish Plmniui- 
coporia. it can no longer lie considered as an experimental 
remedy. Experience lias shown that with careful selec- 
tion ot cases and preliminary dosage with magnesium 
sulphate symptoliis of poisoning do not occur. In the 
fatal human cases on record the commonest factor 
present was alcoholism before or after treatment, hut 
in a few cases the patients had been recently anaesthetized 
with consequent liver impairment. Carman is satisfied 
that the drug is an effective anthelmintic in uncinariasis 
and taeninsis. He condemns the exhibition of extinct of 
mate fern ns being inefficient in dispensaries staffed by 
native dressers unless the patient lias been very carefully 
prepared. In such circumstances it is likely to give rise 
to fatal poisoning occasionally. The author commends 
a one in four mixture of oil of chcnopodittm and carbon 
tetrachloride ; with this in several hundred cases lie lias 
encountered no untoward symptoms. No food is given 
to tlie patients in the evening before treatment. In tlie 
morning they talce 2 drachms of magnesium sulphate in 
2 ounces of water ; tlie anthelmintic mixture is then 
administered, followed by another dose of the salt. The 
maximum dose of tlie vermifuge mixture is (ill minims 
for a well-developed adult male, and smaller doses for 
women and children. 
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55 OWrvation* on SofI Cfmncre 

A N C.HAm<> and 1. E. K-VSIOU (K<:-. Franc. de Penn, 
cl (!<• IV.:., lull- August. 1933. p. 357) record th-tr ol>- 
svrvatious on i.iTrv of soft th imti- trent-d .it **>' Muf-U 
nnti-vinrro.il di'-p-nsurv during iltr jv-riod 1021 9. bunple 
chancroid occmnd in' "2.7 {«r nut. of tin- •*"'< 

there wen - 2.0 p< r cent. mixed hard nttd soft chancr.*-. 

No ca-s. of i-xtrogcnit-d tran-oni-orm of chancroid were 
fetn. As records the numb-t of ulcer., n ring!-- ihincro 
was found in os .5 p--r cvttt.. two in IS 2 per cent , three 
in 7.4 p-r cent., and more than three in IS.!' p-r out. 
The favourite sites fer ih.uutoid m man wire tie- ii.it.tmv 
preputial Mitt vis (2d. 4 j>. r out.). the inner surface of the 
prepuce (21.7 j>. r cent), and the sheath of the perns 
(IS. 2 {it r cent. i. The Jollowim: i. implications ivuc not. a! : 
Phimosis (12.2 p-r vent.) and buKws (41.!' per vent., of 
width "S.7 p-r cent were on the t edit , 4S 4 pet tent, on 
tie- Mt, and, 12,!' je-r cent on Imth snl<s). The app.-ir- 
nnce of the bub.-w u-ceh ratod th- proc.-s of ricatri.Mtion 
of the chancre I ’c- hi vssol.-k n i.i’-. observation that th- 
im roast'd mrid-ine of tlianctouf "as invanahly net out* 
pani-d hv an incie.ee of syphilis n as confirmed hy a 
sudden rise of syphilis m (930. The writers’ expire me 
ahn confittned l hr vine ' xpt r- . < cl liv ts. f . Pawlt.fi, who 
maintained that thamronl delayed the ajipvarance of the 
ci retitution.il symptoms of syphilis 

5G Chronic Lichen Simplex 

V. E. H. Ct.rvit.cMi (Cnnediai. Med. Anne Journ.. 

October. 1933. p. 3fiS) defines In hen simplex chronntis as 
a pvrsi«tent dry tlmk-ning of one or more circiimsi rib. d 
areas of shin, with sraline. pigm-nt formation, and intense 
ikhiug which may precede the other symptoms Often 
known as ncuro-dermatitts, it is to le- lonsid-rtd a distinct 
nosological entity — not to 1-- i unfitted with cc/'iua. al- 
though often associated with this disease Allergic, 
psychoneurological, and occupational factors play an im- 
p. riant part in creating the background ujx>n uhiih the 
symptomatology is displayed Treatment must be pen. ral 
as well as local, the predisposing a.tiologtcnl causes b-.-mg 
eliminated. The author finds the local application of 
x rays is the most frequently successful agency, but large 
doses at long intervals arc not so effective as small and 
frequently repeated doses. Cleveland do.-s not consider 
ultra-violet rays so promising. The prognosis is muert.uu 
unless the constitutional disorder is rectified, but sjmn- 
fancous recovery after a very protracted course not 
infrequently oveurs. 

57 Ringworm of the Feet and Toe* 

1- 5. B.vKKSD.u.r. (.(fed. Journ. and Ilecord. October IStli, 
19*.t:i, p. 279) discusses the treatment of the MM .died 
ringworm of the feet and toes (athlete’s foot) lie ton-' 
siciers crystal-violet application the method of thou.-, 
fuchsine in combination with the heavy metals having 
proved in his experience a disappointing germicide. 
Bismuth violet (0.4 per cent, in a 10 per cent, glycerin 
solution) gave satisfactory results-, but only after repeated 
application and very diligent and conscientious treatment. 
It was found necessary to apply the medication every day 
for a week or ten days. Thymol and salicylic acid, applied 
on two consecutive nights beforehand, was found to he 
a useful adjuvant. Finally, what is described as the 
ideal dehydrating, kerolytic, and germicidal agent was 
elaborated . a combination of bismuth violet 1 gram, 
salicylic acid 2 grams, and ethyl alcohol to 100 c.cm. 
1 no or three daily applications of this mixture arrested 
tile infection, and recurrence was only noticed in cases 
when all after-care was neglected. The’ author states that 
this trichophyton infection is not associated with any 
impairment of the general health or nutrition, and advises 
t-arly diagnosis to avoid spread of the disease. He 
describes the onset as characterized by slightly reddened 
moist, and swollen skin between the toes and on [he 
soles and sides of the feet. If treatment is not started. 


small ivati-rv vesicles ensue in twelve to twenty -four 
hnnrv. with 'intense itching. larger leMons follow, wuh 
areas of raw- diw'hiiTghig suin’ ntnm-iius tissue usually 
emitting a foul odour. The clinical diar.no is is confirmed 
hv l.ilKir.iUtrv detection of the tri< bnphyton. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

58 Remit* in Tuluil Operation* 

A. Mean t.st.iM't (/.entudld . /. Oymiti., September Pth, 
1 * 133 . p. 2C12) pl-.ids for conservation in op-rations on 
the Fallopi in lulu-. After post-op-rative imj'latit.ttion of 
the tide- in tin* uterus, it is possible, in* finds, to secure 
lasting je rmeahility in about half of tin- cases. Although 
sterility usually persists m -.pit- of this, eight eases have 
b-eii recorded of pr< gnancy going to term, and five of 
uterim* pregnancy ending in afuirtioti. M.imiefstamm 
here records another ease of issue of a Healthy child at 
ti rm . th- t ireumst.nu es were favourable ill that the tube 
was micro-, opieally uorm.d, with p-nm-ibl- ext<nial 
Ostium . gomuTfioe.i was afi-Mit, and the adh-sion in 111- 
intramural pirt of tin- lule- was prolubly dm- to mild 
inf,-, tom in antecedent abortions. Dealing with iib-rim* 
pr-guatu y after operation for tuba! gestation, Mamlel- 
stamm ifrsi rilv-s a case of delivery at term thirtveti mouths 
after op ration, in which th<* tight ovary was Mitun-d to 
tin- reconstructed distal end of a right tube stump uhith 
was 2 5 cm. long. The h-ft till-- hid already l»--n exci'-sl 
for a previous tubal pregnancy. At least thirteen eases of 
normal pregnancy have h-vti recorded after bilateral 
tubal resection, combined in some cases with that of a 
connecting wedge of the uterus. On th” other hand, M>nn- 
twenty eases of tilled gestation have b»-en rejvnrted after 
partial tuh.il tvs-clion for ectopic pregnancy. 

SO Thymophyrin in Labour 

Octo Wct.t.ts (Journ. Otistit. and Gynecol, llritts.lt Umpire , 
June, 1933. p. G33f is astomsfusl by the adverse rei>ort 
on th- value of thymophysin* issin d by Roques and 
MacLeod, ffe maintains that its applicability is not in 
straightforward lalxnir, but ” in cases of primary and 
seeondary inertia with a not too overfatigued ut-nis.” 
He points out that tin- increase of the performance of 
the normal strongly working uterus obtained hv means 
of an injection of thymophysin must l>- considerably h-?s 
than th- increase of tin- performance of the inert uterus 
Iirouglit about hy equal doses of thymophysin. This 
use of thymophysin is illustrated by a record of fiftv 
cases in which successive small doses — 0,4 c.cm!, 
followed, if necessary, hy often no more than 0.02 c.cm! 
at oue-hour intervals— definitely shortened labour. He 
{'refers thymophysin even in the second stage, as less, 

. not more, likely than pituitrin to cause tetanic con! 
tractions of the uterus and affect the foetal circulation. 
He has never met with such adverse effects. The 
duration of labour is defmitelv shortened hv its u*,.- 
(!) in conjunction with castor 'oil for initiation of coi,’- 
tractious tit lasted 11 hours 35 minutes and a hours 45 
minutes m two cases reported), and (2) in a large majority 
of cases of primary or secondary inertia. He emphasizes 
the view that the value of such a preparation can only 
be estimated from its effect in such cases as call for a 
labour stimulant. 

6® Induction of Labour 

D. G Morton (/liner. Journ. Obstet. and Gv.irrof, 
September, 1933, p. 323) tried out in 150 cases a 'method 
of inducing labour in order to assess its reliabilitv in 
toxaemic or otlier urgent indications. The patients in- 
Chided twenty toxaemic cases and 122 normal cases near 
term. There was one failure in each groin). The routine 
was as follows: at 4 a.m., castor oil 30 c.cm. ; at 5 0 
* **•***-» ^i^ni ne 0,3 gram ; at 7.30 


_a-Tn., a hot 

extract, is ,101.1- by ,.be'aa-m^ ltl 'T’S. 


* Tins .bug, a cnmliination u{ tlivnnw 
■xtmct, is mule by the Ctiemo 
able from Paints and Byrne, 1 ’-rival,-. London. 
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enema ; at S.50 a.m., artificial rupture of membranes. 

' This was performed under antiseptic conditions (30 c.cm. 
of 4 per cent, aqueous mercurochrome in vagina) with a 
fine hook. Pituitrin, 1 c.cm., was then applied intra- 
nasally every hour till pains were established. The 
average number of applications in multiparae was 2.9, 
in primiparae 3.2. It was found specially important, in 
case's where the pains went off, to -repeat the -pituitrin. 
Once established, labour was -conducted ' normally, with 
sedatives, etc., as required. ■ The onset was usually with 
severe prolonged pains, never tetanic. Foetal - -heads 
showed marked moulding, and forceps were required in 
“ a number of cases ’’ owing to secondary uterine atony ; 
but harmful effects cn the babies were' “ notably absent." 

' These induced labours were found to last approximately 
half as long as spontaneous cases. -The main factor in 
their duration was found to be the degree -of obliteration 
of the cervical canal at the time of artificial rupture of 
the membranes. There were no maternal deaths and 
no serious infections. Febrile puerperia appeared in 10.1 
per cent, of cases — mostly only technical. -One baby was' 
stillborn ; one died'on the third day of B. coli infection ; 
one on the forty-second cay of prematurity. One- foetal 
complication occurred — a prolapsed cord. This was 
successfully diagnosed and treated by high forceps extrac- 
tion, but this method is not recommended in cases where 
the presenting part is not fixed. The twenty-one cases' 
induced for toxaemia were all markedly successful. 

61- Stimulation of Labour Pains 

T. Antoine ( Zentralbl . f. Gyniih., November 25th, 1933, 
p. 2770) states that at the II. Universitiits-Frauenklinik 
in Vienna recourse is .first had, in cases of uterine inertia, 
to quinine salts, which are now (in accordance with the 
experimental work of Schiibel) given in much smaller 
doses than formerly — six powders,- at half-hour intervals, 
of 0.05 gram each by the mouth. About 10 per- cent, 
of cases fail to respond, and are given thymophysin— also . 
in much smaller doses than were customary, beginning 
with .0.2 cm. .This is successful in over 90 per cent, of 
cases : - in some of the remainder labour is found to follow 
comparatively quickly after rupture of the membranes, 
which is held to be indicated where pains are good and 
a thick bag of membranes exhibits, but with little extra 
protrusion through the os during the pains. Morphine 
and belladonna are very . useful in treatment of uterin- 
inertia when the os is rigid ; and rest rather than stlmula 
tion is called for in uterine fatigue. 


Pathology 


62 Experimental Work on Poliomyelitis 

R. Southey and Margot McKie (Med. Journ. of Australia 
September 23rd, 1933, p. 404) have endeavoured to 

ascertain the neutralizing effect on the pol.omyelitis virus 
of normal and of convalescent serum. From thirty-two 
healthy adults in Melbourne', ranging from 19 to 46 years 
in a«e, a total of 13 litres of blood was collected, from 
which a little over 5 litres of serum were ultimately pre- 
pared. Neutralization tests were carried out by mixing 
the serum in varying quantities with a 5 per cent, sus- 
pension of pooled virulent cords, leaving the mixture at 
room temperature for fifteen to twenty minutes and in 
the ice chest overnight, and inoculating it the following 
day intracerebrally into monkeys.' The strain of virus 
used in the preparation of the cords was one that had 
been isolated locally from a fatal case of poliomyelitis, 
and that gave rise on intracerebral inoculation to complete 
paralysis of the monkey on the eighth or ninth cay at 
tlie latest. Only small numbers of animals were available 
for the neutralization experiments, and the results were 
irregular ; it appeared, however, that about 0.6 c.cm. of 
the Spooled normal serum was able to neutralize the dose 
of virus employed. Different batches of convalescent 
serum used for comparison likewise gave very irregular- 
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results, but on the whole suggested that 'the quantity 
necessary for neutralization was about 0.3 c.cm. 
It would thus appear that pooled normal adult serum 
possesses definite neutralizing properties to the 'polio- 
myelitis virus, though not so potent as those of con- 
valescent serum. In the second part of their paper the 
authors recount detailed experiments on the immuno- 
logical relationship between Australian and American' 
virus strains'. The monkeys used were few in number, 
but the general conclusion was that the degree of pro- 
tection afforded by inoculation with one strain against 
subsequent inoculation , with another depended to a con- 
siderable extent on the virulence of the first strain. A 
virulent Australian strain' appeared to afford a consider; 
able degree of protection against a virulent American - 
strain, while previous work of Burnet and Macnamara's 
had shosvn that a moderately, virulent Australian strain 
did not protect against a virulent American strain. They 
conclude that, in future work 'of this type, the virulence 
of the virus must be taken into account before drawing 
deductions on the immunological difference between 
strains of varying origin. 

63 Histology of Cutaneous Myomata 

In an attempt to shed some light upon the causation of 
pain in cutaneous myomata, Grzybowski (Ann. lie Derm, 
el de Sypll.i September, 1933) his made an elaborate 
histological study.- Pain is elicited in the lesions -bv the 
slightest mechanical irritation, and by cold. The present 
author showed that this pain was probably due to the 
presence of nerve fibres in the tumours and not, as has 
been supposed, to contraction of the muscle fibres. 
Numerous sections were prepared by the .silver impregna- 
tion method of Ramon y Cajal, and these showed that 
nerve fibres were present in enormous numbers in the • 
tumours. They were more numerous and larger than 
those found in similarly prepared sections of the skin of 
normal finger tips. The nerve fibres were irregularly 
arranged in bundles, each bundle being in close associa- 
tion with a capillary blood vessel. Isolated nerves were 
also found, either interwoven with the muscle fibres or 
running with them, and occasionally there were' little 
plexiform arrangements. - - • 

64 Differentiation cf Gram-positive and 

Gram -negative Bacteria 

D. IV. Bruner (Journ. Bacterial., October, 1933, p. 351) 
grew a number of different bacteria in a synthetic medium 
containing 0.1 per cent, sodium carbonate, 0.2 per cent, 
acid potassium phosphate, 0.2 per cent, urea, and 2 per 
cent, agar in distilled water with a pH of 7.2 to'7.4. It 
was observed that when a 20 per cent, extract of pig’s 
pancreas in glycerol was added to this medium, the pram- 
positive bacteria grew, while the Gram-negative bacterii- 
did not. The addition of the pancreatic extract to infus.on 
agar gave rise to no inhibition of these organisms, suggest- 
ing that organic substances present in the nutrient afar 
medium absorbed or reacted with the active principle 
in the extract. Microscopical examination of cultures of 
bacteria in the synthetic medium plus 20 per cent, extract 
revealed the fact that Gram-negative bacteria underwent -. 
lysis, which was partial after twenty -four hours’ and com- 
plete after forty-eight hours’ incubation. The Gram- 
positive bacteria, on the other hand, showed no evidence' 
of lysis. Separate examination of the various enzymes 
present in pancreatic extract was then made. - Lipase, 
amylase, and, incidentally, pepsin, were found to be in- 
active. Trypsin, on the contrary, was found to have 
the same effect as the original extract. The inhibition 
of the Gram-negative bacteria appears to be due to a 
process of enzymic digestion resulting in lysis. It is 
suggested that the synthetic medium containing pancreatic 
extract may be used to separate off Gram-positive from 
Gram-negative bacteria. Attention must, however, . be 
called to the fact that tryptic activity does not develop 
in pancreatic extracts till they have stood for two or 
three weeks at refrigerator temperature, so that, freshly 
prepared extracts should not be employed for this purpose. 
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Medicine 

65 Spontxneoui Pneumothorax in the Healthy 

T. H. Larses [S'crsli M 11 , c. f. Lav Rn-ul.. Ovtob-r. 1933. 
p. 1130) records seven cares of spontaneous pneumo- 
thorax in otherwise healthy person* who-e ages ranged 
front 20 to 34. Throe jorovrrrd in a short time and «‘.ue 
took more than a year to be restored to health. In one 
case the pneumothorax xvas still jiti-rent at the end of 
two years, and in another ca*e a small local pneumo- 
thorax was still pre-cut at the apex after one ami a 
quarter years. An cun-ion which was detected in only 
one case appeared after one year, and hd to al>-orpti"n 
of the pas. There wav never any rise of t< mjvrature . 
In spite c{ repeated examinations the fhrqu'-! tot to s 
ahvav.- negative in this case. Two patients wa:e broth-ur*. 
In. two cas'-s aspiration ed air was j>» : lea oral , hut without 
any lasting result. 

66 E«»enti»l Paroryimid Hypertrmion 

J. M. Plantevpt {.W.'irrf T ijihehr. r. fiemv.iA.. Oct«d»T 
21st. 1933. p. 4774) records a case <if tv- ntul paroxysmal 
hypertension caused by an adrenal tumour iph.xo- 
chromocytomal iu a ra.au aged 23. The symptoms con- 
sisted in increasingly frequent attach* of palpitation, 
during which the systolic Wood pressure wav 325 to 
3in mm. lip and the diastolic 200 to 150 mm. Hg. 
Iinjiairmi nt of renal function was shown by ri-e in 
Arnbard's coefficient from 0.00 to 0.15. Tlie clinical 
diagnosis of a right suprarenal tumour was confirmed by 
a skiagram ; operation was performed, and a tumour 
weighing 149 prams was removed . Shortly after the 
operation Arnbard's coefficient fell to 0.10, and six months 
liter to 0.00, when the systolic Wood pressure was 1 15 
and the diastolic 50 . This case is the fourth example on 
record of complete recovery after surgical removal of an 
adrenal tumour for essential paroxysmal hypertension, 
the three previous cases having been reported by Mayo 
11927), Slilplev and 1‘incofl (1929). and l’orter and Porter 
(1030). 


vah-scent serum has tern very suvn-sdul in the hands of 
some winkers. The vast number of non-spi-cific therapeutic 
agents have shown no particular virtues. Reviewing the 
results of many worker.- who us'd mixed autogenous 
vaccines, store; vaccines, and special ones -prepared by a 
German manufacturing firm, Hoder finds that though 
dosage varied widely the vaccin- treatment led in many 
ca-.s to improvement in a relatively short time, while 
some success iii prophylaxis was also obtained. Ollier 
workirs report consistent failure with vaccines. The 
(invent author, whilst admitting the necessity for more 
mve. ligation, consul- r> that the balance of evidence is in 
favour of vaccine therapy. 

65 Whoaping-Cough in Old Ace 

A. ). lt.AU. fCfm ]o:irr... OctoV.er. 1933. p. 397). who 
reviews th*' literature and records two illustrative c . m s 
111 a man aged 72 and a wumail aged 73, states that 
whooping-coiigH as a possible diagnosis should b- borne 
in mind m evt-rv cave of s- vere paroxysmal cough in an 
elderly person fur which no obvious organic cause can 
lx- found. Tli- jxijuil.tr idea that old p-xiph* may with 
safely b- brought into contact with casts of whooping- 
cough is incorrect, whether they have or have nut had 
it in childhood. An elderly p- rson with unrecognized 
whooping-cough may tv a s-.rious source of infection to 
children. The attack in old jvrsous is usually very ciis- 
tre-S'iug, and although not oft- n dire ctly fatal, it may 
'be to or accelerate death freun other causes. 


Surgery 

G9 Carcinoma of the Colon 

I*. I, MU- V ( Amrr. Journ. .Shirg., October, 1933, p. 64), 
emphasizing the importance of early diagnosis and treat- 
ment of carcinoma of the colon, presents a series of cas--s 
of which 5(1 jx-r edit, had noticed symptoms for six 
months or less, while 35 per cent, had had abnormal 
symptoms for less than a year. As the lesion is easily 


67 Whooping-Cough: A General Survey 

F. Hoder [Med. I Veit, Octolx-r 14th, 1933, p. J451), who 
gives a useful review of present knowledge of whooping- 
cough, states that the organism mhst frequently associ- 
ated with this disease is that first isolated by Bordet and 
Gengou. The discoverers used a medium glycerin- 
potato extract, agar, and blood, and considered the 
last constituent as essential for the growth of the organ- 
ism, at least in the early stages. It has, however, been 
shown that the bacillus can be acclimatized ” to grow 
on blood-free media. Outside tlie body it is still viable 
in dried sputum after three days, but taken altogether 
shows little resistance in such conditions. Infection 
occurs by transmission in the coughed-up drops of fluid. 
After the first week of the catarrhal stage contagion 
becomes less likely, since the organism disappears from 
the sputum. In the first five years of life the mortal! ty 
is high but gradually diminishes with increasing age ; 
in the first year of life it is greater than that of scarlatina 
and diphtheria combined. According to Hoder, general 
agreement as to the exciting cause of whooping-cough 
n R°*’ - et keen reac bed . The different views arc: 

, ) that the Bordet-Gengou organism is the exciting cause, 
. aa pertussis is due to a mixed infection and in 
rn. ui CaSC - s ' s relat ed to the infectious fevers, and (3) the 
, vlru . s thco, 7- The mass of bacteriological and 
• erological evidence seems, however, to support the old 
reordet theory. Vaccines of the Bacillus pertussis have 

S wt C °T ?inS rCSUltS in P ro Phy'axis and treatment ; 
anu-bactena] sera are not so promising, though the con- 
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bismuth enemas, and as surgical removat is in most cases 
quite safe, the early recognition of the disease renders 
the probability of a cure: quite considerable. The largest 
number of cast's occur in the rectum and recto sigmoid. 
The age incidence is highest between 50 and 70 wars, 
and tlie cases are almost equally divided between men 
and women. Symptoms vary according to the location 
of the disease. Cases of carcinoma of the proximal colon 
show severe secondary anaemia. Symptoms of carcinoma 
of the distal colon are thrive of obstruction in varying 
degree. Lesions of the rectum show few signs in the 
early stages, but the appearance of blood nnd the presence 
of haemorrhoids should lead to high digital and sigmoido- 
scopic examinations. There was constijmtion or diarrhoea 
ill all but nine out of the author’s 100 cases : nausea and 
vomiting occurred chiefly in cases with distraction, and 
loss o weight was present in 65 per cent, of cares 
According to the author the surgery of tile colon and 
rectum has until recently been of a verv severe tvpe 
but the M 1 kt 1 l.cz procedure has greatly lessened the 
mortality. Illustrations arc given showing the two-«ta"e 
removal of the right colon, hepatic flexure, and part of 
the transverse colon, with anastomosis of the ileum to the 
transverse colon by this procedure. By this method of 

S itifii hC | < 'T r ° f P eriton!t, ’ s is Iar S‘lv eliminated, 
of d the rT b 're, ° removc . irlr e c segments of either side 
of the colon with comparative safety. Further illustra- 

the ;' ,lkul ^ z P !an of removal of the descend- 
■ 0 colon or splenic flexure and tlie two-stage plan of 
removal of cancer of the rectum. - Q P 
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70 Pancreatic Fistula after Operation for 

Gastric Ulcer - 

According to G. E. Konjetzny ( Zentralbl . f. Clrir., 
October 7th, 1933, p, 2375) injury to the pancreas or its 
ducts during gastric or duodenal operations usually leads 
to a lethal pancreatitis, rarely to a pancreatic fistula. A 
case is described of the latter, following partial resection 
of the ■ stomach and posterior gastro-enterostomy for 
benign ulcer. The fistula led u/the body of the pancreas, 
whose duct appeared to have been sectioned : it per- 
sisted after the scraping away of the deep-seated local 
granulations. Ten months after the first operation the 
distal end of the fistulous track, which had a lumen of 
1 mm. diameter and a wall of granulation tissue 7 mm. 
thick, was successfully implanted in the jejunum close 
beyond the gastro-enterostofiiy. The relations . with the 
omentum were treated conservatively, and a thin india- 
rubber catheter was passed through the fistula before its 
implantation. - - c 

.71 Renal Carbuncle and Paranephritic' Abscess 

According to H. Boeminghaus (Zeit. /. Urol., October, 
1933, p. 659) there are two non-ascending pyogenic in- 
fections of the kidney — multiple' (miliary) abscesses and 
renal carbuncle. The latter is less common, but seventy- 
eight certain cases have been recorded. These two 
haematogenous infections are indistinguishable ..clinically : 
acute onset with high fever and rigors and negative (or 
only slightly pathological) urinary findings are the rule. 
In certain cases pyrexia and renal pain or tenderness 
are absent. Renal carbuncle is, he states, distinguishable 
in many cases from multiple kidney abscesses by the 
pyelographic ■ findings of characteristically displaced and 
obstructed calyces ; such were the findings in twelve of the 
fifteen cases in which pyelography was done. Cure of the 
carbuncle by discharge into the renal pelvis may occur, 
.but a paranephritic abscess usually forms. When healing 
does not follow incision of a paranephritic abscess renal 
carbuncle may be suspected ; but Boeminghaus thinks 
the routine freeing and inspection of the kidney during 
the original operation is too severe a proceeding to be 
justifiable. The recognition of renal carbuncle calls for 
enucleation or nephrectomy, and the decision cannot be 
made before .operation.’ Preoperatively, in cases of para- 
nephritic abscess (it is said) a careful examination of 
the urine and urinary function and of the renal pelvis — 
including cystoscopy, ureteral catheterization, and pyelo- 
graphy — will often serve to distinguish cases requiring 
simple incision from those in which a large collection 
of pus in the kidney will call for enucleation or 
nephrectomy. 

72 Instability of the Knee-joint 

A. Krtda (Journ. Bone and Joint Surg., October, 1933, 
p. 897) states that injuries to the crucial ligaments occur 
when the knee is 'subjected to gross dislocation or sub- 
luxation. Either or both ligaments may be the seat of 
rupture, injury to the anterior crucial ligament being 
the more common. Following such injury the knee-joint 
frequently becomes the seat of a chronic instability which 
may be general in character, or specific with regard to 
the particular ligament involved. The characteristic 
instability associated with injury to the anterior crucial 
ligament consists of the ability to displace the tibia 
forward on the femur in extension or slight flexion. 
Damage to the posterior ligament makes possible the 
sliding backward of the tibia on the femur in the flexed 
position. Operative treatment, as devised by Hey Groves, 
consists of the use of fascia lata to replace the injured 
ligament and the firm anchorage of the reconstructed 
ligament in bone tunnels drilled through the femur and 
the tibia. The operation is fully described, and the 
author gives the result of his experience in eleven cases 
of reconstruction of the anterior crucial ligament. The 
ligament was found to be completely ruptured in three 
cases with varying degrees of attenuation and relaxation 
in the remainder. Eight cases have been followed up, 
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and are classified as good results. The patients have 
stable, painless knees with substantially complete ranges 
of motion, except one in whose knee flexion is limited to 
15 degrees beyond a right angle at the end of a year. 


Therapeutics 


73 Histamine in Rheumatic Affections 

A. Govaerts {Bruxelles-Medical, October 29th, 1933, 

р. 1536), discussing the anti-rheumatic therapeutic use oi 
histamine, states that its cutaneous vascular reaction is 
most important. Anomalies of cutaneous functioning 
(lowered cutaneous temperature, etc.) and circulatory 
stasis are, he points out, common in rheumatic affections, 
Histamine relieves these conditions by causing cutaneous 
hyperaemia with cellular transudation .and increased cir- 
culation and local temperature, which favours absorption 
of the exudates and elimination of waste products. In 
treatment, Govaerts employs the ionization method of 
Deutsch, and uses compressed impregnated with 20 to 40 

с. cm. of a 1 in 20,000 solution of histamine. These are 
connected to the positive pole of a continuous galvanic 
current, the intensity of which should be one-third of a 
milliampere per square centimetre of surface to be treated, 
Deutsch also recommends applications’ over the articula- 
tions and muscles controlling these. Govaerts has em- 
ployed this method in twenty-four cases of various rheum- 
atic " algias *' with complete relief in 62 per cent., marked 
alleviation in 16 per cent., and failure in 22 per cent. 
He considers that this technique, which does not preclude 
the use of other measures, is efficacious * in relieving 
muscular pains in certain cases, such as contractures and 
conditions of non-inflammatory arthritis and periarthritis. 

74 Magneaium Sulphate in Status Epilepticus 

F. Storcheim {Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., October 21st, 
1933, p. 1313) found that genuine status epilepticus did 
not respond to morphine, with atropine, chloral, and ether 
or chloroform anaesthesia. Intravenous injections of 
magnesium sulphate, however, prevented death, and re- 
duced the number of subsequent attacks.' He states that 
an injection of 10 c.cm. of a 25 per cent, solution of the 
salt is, apparently, a safe dose, and as a rule brings the 
attack to a speedy termination. If necessary it may be 
repeated, and possibly even be given a third time in a 
well-developed patient ; but this is the limit of , sa * e .ty 
Storcheim comments on the parallelism tha{ has developed 
in the treatment of eclampsia and status epilepticus, with 
the discarding of morphine and narcotics ' in favour of 
magnesium sulphate. He suggests that the underlying 
pathological changes in the central nervous-- system .ar e 
analogous, if not identical, in the two conditions. He 
adds that the beneficial influence of the salt on the 
oedema of the lungs, well as on the brain, may p^y 
an important — or even the deciding — part. The maximum 
dose of magnesium sulphate which can be regarded as 
safe is given as 7 or 8 grams. 

75 Treatment of Lobar Pneumonia 

F. Bardachzi and W. Sekeles {Med. Klinik, October 6th, 
1933, p. 1374) emphasize the importance of bodily an • 
mental rest in the treatment of pneumonia, and state tha 
if these cannot be secured in the patient’s home he shoul 
be carefully transported to a hospital, where all un-, 
necessary examinations and demonstrations must be fo r * 
bidden. Pain, restlessness, and irritating -cough call for 
morphine, in not too small doses, and preferably com- 
bined with atropine, while for sleeplessness it should be 
given in the minimum effective amount. If circulatory 
failure seems likely, large doses of ' digitalis .are. to be 
given ; if it is present, strophanthin,’ or in less sever 
cases camphor, is called for. Venesection is very 
for relief of the lesser circulation. In specific treatmeu 
the writers prefer, to serotherapy, injections of the hasi 
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salt of cthvl-hvdrocuprcin (oplochin). Iti their hands this 
drus semis to have hnlv.-d the pneumonia mortality 
during the last five years, ami they have not found toxic 
visual disturbances to follow its use if an alkaline milk 
diet is proscribed. Like Cross, they five the oplochin in 
four-hourly doses of 0.2 pram for three days. t 

76 Oeitrin Therapy in Haemophilia 

R. L. Grows ami F. Au’Ric.nr (A V.v Hnglantl Jaunt. 
Med.. September 2Sth, 1933. p. O'.iO) , who have tested the 
value of propvnon and tlieelin administration m a case of 
haemophilia, found no definite Changes were oh-i-rvcd m 
the clotting time or in the number of platelets, although 
urinary examinations revealed that the patient was excret- 
ing the hormone in amounts far exceeding those present 
in normal women. Before this hue of treatment started 
the patient was excreting considerable amounts of siih- 
stance (possibly the mate s-x hormone) which produced 
oestrus in castrated female rats. Since there call lie no 
doubt that in this case the dosage wavs fully adequate, 
the authors conclude that little liencfit is to he expected 
in haemophilia from oestrin injections. 
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Ophthalmology 


Ocular Tuberculo*!* 


3- L. PavIa (Rev. Sud-Amfr. tie .If id. et dr Cltir.. Sep- 
tember, 1933, p. fill) believes that, except in the rare 
cases of traumatism, this condition is secondary, and that 
a primary focus always exists. Infection probably occurs 
through tlic blood (chiefly the veins), though convection 
hv the lymphatic cannot lie excluded. Repeated re- 
infections cause a certain degree of immunity in cases of 
ocular tuberculosis ; a state of hypcrsensibility is also 
produced, with repeated local haemorrhages and formation 
of uveal tubercles, first in the ciliary Ixxly, then in the iris, 
and finally in the choroid. The prognosis is grave, as the 
sclerotic undergoes purulent effusion necessitating enuclea- 
tion of the eye. Many forms are noted between 
phlyctenular conjunctivitis" and the sclerites produced by 
lymphatic formations on the bulbar conjunctiva and 
sclerotic. Phlyctenular forms should immediately receive 
tuberculin, as recurrences endanger vision. Involvement 
of the episclera and sclerotic may also arise. Disease of 
the deep sclerotic layers favours inflammatory extension 
to other membranes, and troubles of vision occur. There 
may be uveal involvement and tubercle formation in the 
great anterior circle and base of the iris, the ciliary body, 
and equatorial choroid region. Tuberculous retinitis 
is important only owing to its mechanical effects, while 
disease of the optic nerve, due to infection from the 
retina or pia mater, is occasionally found. For diag- 
nosis, Pavia practises the intradermal reaction, injecting 
0 5 c.cm. of a 1 in 400 solution of tuberculin T.R. into 
the skin. Therapeutic measures are: climatic treatment, 
tuberculin therapy combined with radiotherapy, and sub- 
conjunctival injections of sodium chloride, either alone 
or with 1 to 4 per cent, of hectol. Comment is made of 
the diagnostic method, in certain cases, of Mellcr, who 
makes cultures by the Loewenstein technique from, an eye 
needing enucleation. 

76 Acute Infl&mro&tion of the Orbit in Children 

R. C. Gamble (Arch. Ophthalmol. , October, 1933, p. 483) 
points out that the difference in the course of this disease 
in adults and children is due to the smaller size but more- 
active growth of the sinuses, the greater tendency to 
septicaemia after abscess incision, the greater ease with 
v-nich pus travels along fascial planes, and, finally, the 
-111 . rusistance . of tile cornea in children. Orbital 
j f U ;. s ma V arisc from direct wounds, from adjoinin'* 

■ Holihlr embolism. The majority of cases are 
• r“ 10 '-fomoiditis and antntis. Swclline of the lid win, 


the middle meatus combined with nasal suction. In 
severe cases propfevus appears, while fixation of the globe 
or ehemosis indicates pus formation. Though a sub- 
cutaneous swelling above or below the tenilo ocuh demands 
incision, radical intranas.il operations or orbital incisions 
should usually he avoided because imtastases so often 
follow. Acute orbital p-riostitis and osteomyelitis may 
occur as a metastatic infection without concurrent sinu- 
sitis. Osteomyelitis of the nvaxilla, due to trauma plus 
infection, is "more common in infants than in older 
children. 

79 P«ychonruroie» of Ophthalmic Origin 

C. 1C. Gnosn (Calcutta Med. /dim., September, 1933. 
p. Ill) comments on the number a! cases in which 
symptoms of neurosis are definitely related to the eve. 
llocal treatment fails to remedy the condition, and may 
even make it worse, owing to the patient's attention being 
thus concentrated upon the eyes. The author cit'-s various 
instances of tlu-se neurotic ophthalmic symptoms, which 
include asthenopia, lid tremors, amaurosis, amblyopia, 
photophobia, and ocular hypera>slhesin. The most com- 
mon field defects are said to be general depression and 
concentric contraction, which is often star-shaped, reversal 
of the colour fields, or interlacing of their boundaries. 
Such field changes present inconsistencies per sc very 
often, and indicate the existence of a deeper cause of a 
non-org.inic nature. The author advises that such possi- 
bilities should not be overlooked, since long treatment 
with no resulting benefit may aggravate the underlying 
neurosis and postpone the urgently needed psycho- 
therapy . 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

80 Chloride Metxholiim and Hj-percmcm Gravidarum 

II. Kretzschmar (Zcutralbl. /. Gyniik.. October 7th. 
1933, p. 2353) draws attention to the resemblance between 
the clinical pictures of (1) an advanced stage of pernicious 
vomiting of pregnancy, atul (2) hypochloraemia. In the 
latter, diminution of the blood and urinary chlorides :s 
associated with weakness, wasting, persistent vomiting, 
diarrhoea, and mental apathy ; and a lethal uraemic coma 
may ensue, the kidneys showing no characteristic necropsy 
changes, lie suggests that the toxic symptoms of ad- 
vanced cases of pregnancy hyperemesis may be due in 
part to the hypochloraemia following repeated vomiting 
of hydrochloric acid from the stomach : according to this 
view the vomiting, probably at first of psychogenic origin, 
leads to iiypocMomemia, which sets up further vomiting, 
and induces a vicious circle. Kretzschmar describes "a 
case of pregnancy hyperemesis with rapid wasting and 
toxic symptoms including jaundice, pyrexia, and apathy 
alternating with excitement ; the chloride content of the 
blood was markedly diminished. Treatment by insulin 
injections and rectal injection of glucose was ineffectual 
Tlic vomiting gradually ceased, however, and the weight 
increased, pan passu with the return of the blood 
chlorides to normal ns a result of rectal and intravenous 
injections of sodium chloride. This treatment, it is said 
well deserves trial i„ cases of hyperemesis gravidarum 
which have not responded to psvchotherapeutic and the 
other usual treatments: in the case recorded it saved the 
induction of abortion, which had appeared inevitable. 
R. Kessler and -H. Albers (ibid., October 21st 1933 
p. 2479) record two cases of hyperemesis gravidarum' iii 
which the blood chlorides were diminished and the non- 
protem nitrogen of the blood greatly increased: in both 
cases a pyelitis had preceded the vomiting, and a salt-free 
or salt-poor diet had been given. They , point out the 
clinical and biochemical similarity between pernicious 
vomit, , lg and thc condition of d Jhvdration. 

• nns, and azotaemia which occurs, from loss of chlorides. 
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effects of a salt-poor diet in pregnane}', and to the thera- 
peutic possibilities of oral or. ' intravenous injection of 
sodium chloride, which in the.’ cases described", led to 
diminution of the blood nitrogen and increase of the 
chlorides. It is suggested that in treatment of hyper-; 
emesis - the hypochloraemia should receive attention as 
well as the acidosis. ~ . ” ' - - ■ 

81 Sharp Curette in Treatment of Abortion " 

A. A. Puntel ( Semana Medico, September 2Sth, 1933, 
p. .879), -in the course of a lengthy paper, strenuously 
advocates the employment of, the tutting curette for the 
removal of all remnants of the embryo which persist after 
quinine, ergotamine, pituitrin, and vaginal tamponage 
have been tried. Abortion complicated by the coexist- 
ence of salpingitis, parametritis, arid pelvic peritonitis he 
places on another plane, and- in -such cases abstains from 
all intrauterine'manoeuvres. - Stating that there are two 
schools of thought— namely, the " abstentionists and 
the " interventionists ’’—and having quoted the work of 
almost lift}' writers," of whom only two are' British, Puntel 
ranges ' himself enthusiastically on the side of the latter 
school. Full histories are given of sixty-one of his own- 
cases of abortion, of which but one proved fatal ; this last 
was septicaemic on admission' to hospital, and the curette 
was therefore not employed. The author does not mention 
tlie value of glycerin in septic metritis. 

82 Premature Rupture of Membranes 

L. W. Mason .(Amer. Journ. Obstet. and Gynecol., 
September, 1933, p. 395) " analyses the effects of spon- 
taneous rupture of membranes at or before the onset of 
labour pains in 166 cases occurring in a series of 1,000 
normal deliveries. Comparing the premature rupture 
cases .with those occurring after dilatation of the os, 
he reports in the former a definite and marked tendency 
to shorter" labours, with no demonstrable effect upon 
foetal or maternal mortality or morbidity. He questions 
the value of the hydrostatic wedge, and suggests that 
dilatation of the cervix is primarily a process intrinsic 
in the uterus and cervix. ’ 

83 Ovarian Hormones in Amenorrhoca 

C. Kaufmann (Klin. T Voch., October 7th, 1933, p. 1557), 
whose previously published work indicated that the whole 
menstrual cycle could be re-established in a castrated 
woman with atrophied uterine mucosa by the administra- 
tion of folliculin arid the coipus luteum hormone; states 
that this required much larger amounts than those 
commonly used, 200,000 mouse units of progynon being 
the minimum dose for a single injection. He believes that 
many failures are due to underdosage. The mere appear- 
ance of bleeding is not a sufficient criterion of success-, 
for not all bleeding after The administration of ovarian 
hormones is due to menstruation. Intermenstrual 
haemorrhage can be produced in the monkey by injedtions 
of folliculin alone, whilst true menstrual bleeding can 
only be obtained by folliculin and corpus luteum com- 
bined. Great overdosage with folliculin can, even in the 
castrated subject, lead to abnormally great proliferation 
of the uterine mucosa — the so-called glandular cystic 
hyperplasia.- The author quotes a case of a castrate 
woman of 2S years to whom 1,100,000 mouse units of 
folliculin were administered, and in whom a brownish 
uterine discharge was induced, curettage demonstrating 
the typical cystic hyperplasia. In such hyperplastic 
uterine mucosa glycogen is not found but if, in addition, 
corpus luteum is injected glycogen appears in this situa- 
tion. The author’s technique in the treatment of amenor- 
rhoea is to inject 1 c.cm. of highly active progynon 
(1 c.cm. = 50,000 mouse units) twice a week for three 
weeks. After this time 25 to 50 rabbit units of a corpus 
luteum preparation (proluton) is injected over a period 
of five days. In five cases of primary amenorrhoea with 
hypoplastic or infantile genitalia, the author found a 
demonstrable increase in the size of the uterus after 
treatment ■ with very large doses of" progynon in two 
cases only. This increase in size may be accompanied 
by short periods of haemorrhage, which the author calls 
17S d 


" follicular - haemorrhages.” In two cases.' of primary 
amenorrhoea with well-developed" genitalia Kaufmann 
used both follicle and corpus luteum hormones with 
successful re-establishment of menstruation. In- secondary 
amenorrhoea (eleven cases) good results are claimed with 
large doses of , progynon alone. ’ " " 


Pathology 


84 Bacteriology of Acute Peritonitis 

P. Cazzamali and K. Miglierina (Arch. Ital. di Chir., 
September, 1933, p. 573) record the results of examina- 
tion of eighty-one cases of acute peritonitis. The majority 
of these (sixty-four) followed appendicitis, ten followed 
perforation _ of a gastric or duodenal ulcer, while the re- 
mainder were of miscellaneous' origin. The general tech- 
nique consisted in the withdrawal of peritoneal exudate 
by sterile pipettes from different parts of the sac as soon 
as the abdomen had been opened, microscopical examina- 
tion of films of the exudate, 4 and cultures under aerobic 
conditions on blood and ' ascitic fluid agar, and under 
anaerobic conditions on these media and in Tarozzi's and 
glucose liver broth. In nine instances -the exudate proved 
sterile. From ten exudates -only one species of micro- 
organism was cultivated ; from twelve exudates, two ; 
from seventeen, three ; from nineteen, four ; from seven, ' 
five ; and from two six different species were cultivated. 
Aerobic organisms accounted for about two-thirds and 
anaerobic organisms for - about one-third of the total 
isolated. In the sixty-four cases of appendicitis the 
commonest organisms were as follows : B. coli S4 per 
cent. ; streptococci (generally haemolytic or non-haemo- 
lytic, seldom of the viridcins type) 73 per cent. ; Gram- 
positive non-sporing anaerobic diphtheroids 30 per cent. ; 
Cl. welchti 25 per cent. ; and the anaerobic organism 
sometimes known as Fusifomiis jrngdis 22 per cent, 
B. coli and streptococci were associated in ”67 per 
cent., and B. coli, streptococci/ and Cl. welchii in .25, 
per cent. In the nine fatal cases of appendicitis 
B. coli and streptococci were both present. Generally 
speaking, it was found that the' more limited the inflam- 
matory area and the shorter the time it had existed, the 
fewer were the total bacteria present/ and the less 
numerous were the numbers of different species. In point 
of time the aerobic appeared to precede the anaerobic 
organisms. B. coli seemed to be able to diffuse more 
rapidly through the peritoneal cavity than any other 
organism, while streptococci were able' to persist for the 
longest time. As regards prognosis they were unable to 
confirm the statement that active phagocytosis v*as 
necessarily of good omen. TKe fewer organisms and the 
fewer different species there were present, the more 
favourable was the outlook. When organisms were seen 
in film preparations but little or no growth occurred in 
culture, the case was likely to be benign. When, on the 
other hand, more species appeared in culture than were 
seen microscopically, the case was likely to be serious. 

It was noteworthy that in perforated gastric or duodena’ 
ulcer cases the peritoneal cavity generally remained sterile 
for six hours, and sometimes even for twelve hours, but 
after this time it was always infected. The commonest 
organism in this type of case was the streptococcus. 

85 Blood in Osteo-articular Tuberculosis 

M. M. Altschuler and N. W. Strier (Zeit. /. Tuberb, 
October, 1933, p. 417) examined the blood of" ISO children 
with osteo-articular tuberculosis aged from 2 to 16 years 
(by Van Slyke’s method) with the following results, (>) 

In closed forms of the disease the alkali reserve of the 
blood became increased. (2) In open forms — that 
in mixed infection — the alkali reserve was diminished- 
(3) There was a certain parallelism between the severity 
of the disease and the amount of alkali reserve in the 
blood. (4) In 60 per cent, of the cases there was I* 
parallelism between the amount of alkali reserve in the 
blood and the leucocyte picture. 
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Medicine 

£S Acute Lead Poisoning 

A. ScHRETZENMAYR (Dr: if, vied. Weeh. October 20th. 
1P33, p. ! 60!) describes an instructive ease of this condition. 
The voting patient was in the fifth month of pregnanes . 
and although the sequence of symptoms of which she 
suddenly began to complain were those typical of lead 
poisoning, this was not diagnosed for a considerable time. 
The patient at first denied the taking of an alxirtifacient, 
hut later admitted it. The usual therapeutic measures 
were of no avail . The spastic ileus was treated with high 
nutrients, cncmatn, and intravenous K-llatlotina prepara- 
tions, and magnesium sulphate and ljeliadonna by mouth 
were tried without success ; the colic seas temporarily 
relieved by the belladonna, but soon returned ; iron and 
liver were used to combat the severe anaemia, but the 
haemoglobin continued to fall until the figure of 29 l 
per cent, was reached. Muscle weakness became more 
and more marked, the pulse was small and rapid, and 
blood pressure was low. It was thereupon decided to 
convert this acute lead poisoning into a chronic form. 
Large doses of milk and daily intravenous injection o! 
10 c.cm. of 10 per cent, calcium gluconate were (atlowed by 
phenomenal success, the symptoms rapidly abating and 
the haemoglobin percentage showing a quick rise. This 
treatment was continued for forty-two days, when the 
haemoglobin had reached SO per cent, and the red blood 
cell count was 3.16S.000. Stoppage ol the treatment for 
five days brought about a fall in haemoglobin. The 
patent left hospital a typical case of chronic lead poison- 
ing. Intolerance to calcium now set in, and the adminis- 
tration was stopped. The excretion of the lead now 
began. Pregnancy proceeded to a normal termination, 
and a rather weakly child was born, which, however, 
progressed well on the bottle. The author quotes this 
case as being an unequivocal demonstration of the value 
of forcing the circulating lead into the bone depots and 
then allowing of its slow excretion alter the acute mani- 
festations have been controlled. 


gastric and periduodenal adhesions. Resected specimens 
show an inflammation of all coats of the juxta-pvlonc 
portions of the stomach and duodenum, and frequently 
ecchvmoMs or erosion of the mucosa ; similar findings 
are present in peptic ulcer, and Dolierer considers that 
gastritis adhacsiva is a pre-ulccrous state. The same 
aeliological factors are present in gastritis ndhnesiva as 
in peptic ulcer, and the differential diagnosis depend? 
upon the radiographic findings. Treatment is ambulatory, 
and consists of a bland diet, alkalis, and belladonna. 
Dob-rcr recommends tint genera! treatment to combat 
the •" ulcer diathesis " should also lie employed, and 
suggests injections of arsenic. Should the abdomen be 
opened and gastritis ndhnesiva without ulceration be 
found, the author considers that a prophylactic partial 
gastrectomy should lie performed, 

SO Pellagra 

A. HorM.tN-B.vNG (U ospitalsUdcv.de, November 2nd, 1933, 
p. 10S9) gives an account of seven cases of pellagra 
observed in a Danish asylum. He was aided in his 
recognition of the true state of affairs by the investiga- 
tions of Hcss-Thayscn, who has recently shown that 
pellagra is by no means a rare sequel to a “ sloppy ” 
diet, and that chronic diarrhoea, by interfering with 
the adequate absorption of the vitamin in question, 
favours what is now known ns secondary pellagra. Hess- 
Thavsen suggested that a careful comb-out of lunatic 
asylums would not fail to yield a crop of such cases of 
secondary pellagra. In all the author's seven cases skin 
changes characteristic of pellagra were found, and in five 
cases the patients suffered from stomatitis as well as 
diarrhoea. The administration of a proprietary vitamin 
preparation was followed by the disappearance of the 
cutaneous lesions in two cases- Specific vitamin medica- 
tion was not, -however, strikingly successful as far as 
the mental condition was concerned, and in no case could 
it be put in a causal relationship with the pellagra. The 
chief lesson of this paper is that secondary pellagra may 
occur in Europe provided the dietary and the condition 
of the gastro-intcstinal tract are favourable to it. 


83 SinulitU in Scarlet fever 

G. D. Hoonx and L. S. Cave [Journ. Amcr. Med. Assoc., 
October 7th, 1933, p. 1 121) have made a study of two 
series of cases of scarlet fever. The first consisted of 
292 patients, examined chiefly bv x rays, while in the 
second group, consisting of eighty patients, an attempt 
was made to correlate the clinical and x-ray findings. In 
both series x-ray evidence of sinusitis was present in 
approximately 90 per cent, of the cases. Clinical exam- 
ination, however, failed to confirm the evidence in everv 
case. There were thirty-three cases of otitis media in 
the first group of 292 patients, and twelve in the second 
group of eighty patients. In all these there was x-rav 
evidence of sinusitis, and in all but one the sinusitis was 
on the side of the infected ear. 
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Gastritis 


The recent reorientation of opinion on the question o! 
gastritis is due, according to J, Doberer (Med. IPrff 
October 21st, 1933, p. 1493), to the histological examina- 
tion of resected stomachs, to the introduction by Bcrj 
of the relief method of radiography in the examinatioi 
.of the stomach, and to the development of gastroscopy 
In Past years it is probable that a number of differen 
pathological conditions were referred to loosely as gastritis 
fJoberer describes one of these conditions, which he ha 
named gastritis adhaesiva. Gastritis adhaesiva is accorn 
pamed- hy all the symptoms of peptic ulcer. On th 
■abdomen being opened at operation, there is a diffu? 
lection of the serosa of the pyloric antrum and peri 
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Drainage in Diffoie Peritonitis 


A. J. Trinca (Med. Journ. oj Australia, October 7th, 
1933, p. 465) attacks the abuse of the drainage tube in 
the treatment of peritonitis, and records a series of 244 
cases in which this procedure was not employed. He 
maintains that, owing to the nature and distribution of 
the contents of the peritoneal cavity, it is impossible to 
cfRct adequate drainage in cases of diffuse peritonitis, 
and that no attempt at it is 'necessary when the primary 
septic focus has been eliminated. He enumerates the 
possible harmful efiects of using a tube, such as : aggrrtva- 
tmn of the existing peritonitis.; faecal fistula ; damage 
to omentum ; injury to the abdominal wall ; post-opera- 
tive hernia ; production of adhesions and consequent 
intestinal obstruction ; introduction irom the air of 
organisms, such as B. fyocyar.eus ; induction of ileus - 
and the delayed convalescence which follows some or all 
of these complications. In his opinion the rational treat- 
ment of peritonitis comprises the lightest possible anaes- 
thesia, the greatest -delicacy in operating, the remov'd 
of exudate only when mixed with gangrenous debris 
visceral contents, or infective material, and the clearin'’ 

“ Ut ° E omcntlim ' vh!ch « apparently infected or likelv 
to become gangrenous. He concludes, from an analyst? 
of his senes of cases that peritonitis in the early stages 
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is not a serious condition if dealt with on rational lines 
• — namely, rejection of the drainage tube, and no inclusion 
of purgative;, involuntary muscle stimulants, and other 
lines of action which tend to accentuate inflammation 
in the after-treatment. Ileus was not found to be 
common, and Trinca attributes this sequel to bad surgery 
or unscientific post-operative care. The incidence of 
wound infection was high, but many of the cases were 
mild. 

91 Peritoneal Syndrome in Acute Rheumatism 

M. Stoianovitch [Bull, cl Mem . ' Soc. Nat. de Chir., 
October 2Sth, 3933, p. 1225) reports two cases of acute 
articular rheumatism which occurred in children. In 
each case the onset was accompanied by severe abdominal 
symptoms, and diagnosis of acute appendicitis was made. 
In the first case the child, a girl of 9 years, was admitted 
to hospital with acute generalized abdominal pain and 
raised temperature. The following day the abdominal 
symptom; subsided and pain developed in the left hip, 
knee, and ankle. The second case occurred in a boy 
of 7 and was similar in onset, with violent pain in the 
epigastrium and the right iliac fossa. Acute appendicitis 
was diagnosed, but the parents refused operation and 
took the child awn v. They returned the following day 
as the child had had an unusually violent attack. As 
there was now pain and swelling in the knee and ankle 
and a systolic murmur, with a lessening of the abdominal 
symptoms, operation was not recommended and treatment 
with salicylates was given. In .both cases the joint and 
heart signs appeared at the end of four days, and co- 
incided with the subsiding of the abdominal symptoms. 

92 Bick Pmn and Sacralization of LA 

According to R. Inoebrigsten ( Zenlralbl . /. Chir.. October 
7th, 1933, p. 236S), hypertrophy of the transverse process 
of the fifth lumbar vertebra is notable radiologically in 
70 per cent, of cases,. and its clinical significance as a 
cause of pain in the back has been much exaggerated. A 
one-sided bony union of the transverse process with the 
sacrum (sacralization) may, however, cause severe pain 
in the lumbar and sacral regions and very considerable 
limitation of spinal movement and walking. The writer 
describes his third case, in which resection of the anky- 
losed fifth lumbar transverse process has been followed 
by lasting cure of pain and crippling. 


Therapeutics 

93 Sarsaparilla in Chronic Nephritis 

F. Humpert (Klin. Woch.. October 2Sth, 1933, p. 1696) 
confirms previous reports of favourable results in chronic 
nephritis, following the administration of renotrat, 
a new preparation of sarsaparilla root. In several cases of 
chronic nephritis the blood nitrogen content was reduced 
in quantity, and headache, nausea, and anorexia were 
relieved. Five patients were treated .while taking an 
ordinarv purine-containing diet. Four were men whose 
ages ranged from 20 to o4 years, and one urns a woman, 
aged 56. All had hypertension with albuminuria, casts, 
and ervthrocvtes in their urine. Three patients had 
albuminuric retinitis. Each patient was kept under 
observation for periods of from four to twelve days before 
treatment was commenced, and the total daily excretion 
of uric acid was estimated, as well as the uric acid blood 
content. During the. ensuing twelve days one tablet of 
renotrat was given thrice daily. The total daily uric acid 
excretion was estimated by Benedict and Franke's method 
and the blood uric acid content by Morris's colorimetric 
method. After the drug had been discontinued each 
patient was observed, and the daily estimations of uric 
acid were continued for a further period of from four 
to twelve days. It is claimed that the favourable thera- 
peutic action was definite in every case. The average 
dailv excretion of uric acid was increased greatly, and 
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this persisted during the whole observation period. During 
the administration of renotrat the uric acid blood content 
was much reduced, but it usually increased slightly after 
cessation of the drug. In one case large doses of renotrat 
appeared to prevent the onset of nraemic coma. This 
drug is a powerful 'diuretic and irduces a correspondingly 
increased elimination of uric acid. 

94 Endocrine Treatment of Asperraia 

W. L. Brosius and R. L. Schaffer (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., October 14th, 1933, p. 1227) report a case of 
spermatogenesis following the exhibition of a preparation 
of anterior-pituitary-like principle from pregnancy urine. 
A man, aged 33,. had complete aspermia, following an 
attack of mumps at the age of 27, with a complicating 
bilateral orchitis resulting in bilateral testicular at ropin'. 
Twice a week 2 c.cm. of the preparation (1.7 rat units 
per kilo of body weight) were injected into the gluteal 
muscle. Within two weeks there was a definite increase 
in the size and firmness of both testes, and a week later 
a few non-motile spermatozoa were found. At six weeks 
there were numerous non-motile spermatozoa, and at nine 
weeks large numbers of actively motile spermatozoa were 
present. The testes continued to increase, and there was 
a marked subjective improvement, symptoms such as 
lethargy’, tremors, dizziness, and speech difficulties dis- 
appearing. The treatment was discontinued, but four 
weeks later the spermatozoa became few and non : motile, 
and the symptoms returned with softening and diminution 
in size of the testes. With the resumption of the injec- 
tions all the favourable signs were again noticeable, and 
it was found to be possible to maintain the general health 
and active spermatogenesis on fortnightly doses' of 2 c.cm. 
The authors argue that there appears to be evidence that, 
the gonad-stimulating extract from pregnancy urine in- 
duces spermatogenesis, and that in this case the pituitary . 
gland did not hypertrophy as in castrates with production 
of an excess of sex hormone. 

95 Gold Tribromide in Whooping-cough 

J. Epstein- (Journ . of Pediat., October, 1933, p. 635) 
reports his observations on seventy-five cases of whooping- 
cough which he has treated during the last four years 
by gold tribromide. Ages ranged from. 2 weeks to 8 
years ; two cases were adults. Treatment consisted in 
the oral administration of a solution of gold tribromide - 
in water in doses (varying with the age of the child and 
the severity of the cough) from 1/20 to 1/10 gram 'three 
times a day after meals and one at midnight. The results 
were as follows: In about two-thirds of the cases the ■ 
cough subsided in three weeks, and in the pthc-r in from 
five to seven weeks. In all cases alter three or four 
days’ treatment the cough was less frequent and distress- 
ing, and milder, the vomiting ceased, and sleep became 
more restful. There were no recurrences, complications, 
or deaths. In twenty-five controls who were given the 
ordinary' remedies for pertussis the cough was frequent 
and racking, and the duration of the disease ranged from 
three to four months. The earlier the treatment was 
begun the quicker and better were the results. 

96 Drinker Apparatus in Post-diphtheritic 

Respiratory Paralysis 

J. E. Gordon. D. C. Young, and F. H. Top (Journ. of 
Pediat., October, 1933, p. 580), who record two illustra- 
tive cases, maintain that the Drinker apparatus, which 
has been used with success in poliomyelitis for long-con- 
tinued artificial respiration, forms a valuable addition to 
present methods of management in post-diphtheritic 
respiratory paralysis. Of the two cases reported, one, a 
girl aged 8; recovered, and the other, a youth aged IS. 
died. The writers believe that if artificial respiration 
by this method is started at the first sign of respiratory 
difficulty, a greater proportion of recoveries would be 
noted among patients with diphtheritic paralysis than 
with any other of the conditions that may be treated by 
this method. 
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Laryngology and. Otology 
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Calol’s Solution in Chronic Otorrhocr; 

]. C. Scat (Mill. Jon rn. and /frroni. October 4th. 1933. 
p. 244) has obtained excellent results in chronic otorrhoca 
by instillin'; into the ear Cniot’s solution (a mixture o 
guaiacol, creosote, ether, and iodoform in olive oil). 
After eradicating any contributory cause, such as 
diseased tonsils and adenoids, nasal polypi, and simisiti'' 
cholesteatoma, as well as aural polypi and protuberant 
granulation tissue, the author dries the ear thoroughly 
and instils five drops of Calot's solution into the meatus 
The head is held in a horizontal position, and tragus 
massage is employed, so that by pushing the tragus 
against the canal avail, and suddenly releasing it, the 
alternating pressure permits the solution to ontir the 
Eustachian tube. Tiiis procedure is employed once a 
day for seven days, during which time the discharge will 
be found to become thin and scanty, and to disappear 
finally. After the last treatment, boric acid powder is 
insufflated. The author's percentage of sncciss is So. 
He states that in- cases of failure tuberculosis of the 
middle-ear should be suspected, or diabetes, syphilis, or 
cholesteatoma. The efficacy of the mixture is attributed 
to the guaiacol and creosote, which act a« a caustic on 
the granulation tissue. Die ether dissolves and removes 
the dfbris and secretion covering the diseased area, 
permitting the caustic agents to reach the infected parts. 

9S The Mastoid Vein in Infected Lateral Sinus 
Thrombosis 

According to E. F. Zir.c;r.l.st.\s (Arch, of Otolaryngol. . 
September, 1933. p. 29S) the externa! mastoid (emissary) 
vein, although absent in a fairly large number of persons, 
may account for some of the high mortality in infected 
sinus thrombosis. The author records the anatomical 
results obtained from a series of dissections. He found 
that this vein was olten linked with the general systemic 
circulation through some route other than that of the 
internal jugular vein or one of its tributaries. There is 
a very complex occipital venous plexus, and the mastoid 
vein may be connected with this m one of various ways. 
. It may be invaded in an infected lateral sinus thrombosis, 
cither by continuity of tissue initiating a phlebitis or 
by direct extension of a thrombus. Die author concludes, 
therefore, that it should be carefully considered from a 
surgical point of view in all cases of infected lateral sinus 
thrombosis. 


staphylococcus was reported. All local applications and 
internal medication proved unavailing. Kaclium tr at- 
ment was employed in two cases with indefinite rcsulL. 
but deep radiotherapy (tried in one instance) seenw o 
promise more success, and. in the opinion of the author 
deserves further trial. Eight patients died from the direct 
effects of the disease— namely, sapracmic cachexia and 
repeated haemorrhage. One survived for four months 
after local cure before succumbing to generalized 
sarcoma toris cutis, and one patient died from an at\ pical 
form of "miners’ phthisis" four years after recovery 
from the local affection. The earliest symptom is a 
stuffiness in the nose accompanied by a watery or sero- 
sanguineous discharge, but with no local pathological 
change. This is followed by definite nasal obstruction 
and a purulent or sanguineo-purulent discharge with an 
offensive smell. The disease then tends to spread from 
the interior of the nose to the outside, ulcerating the 
surrounding tissues progressively. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

100 Construction of Artificial Vagina 

G. C.AMt’AKOW ( Zcntralbl . /. Gy rail:., October 29th. 1933, 
p. 2.-39) states that formation of an artificial vagina by 
Schubert's method (from large intestine) is less dangerous 
than by Baldwin’s (from small intestine) but not without 
mortality. The skin-flap operation of Kirschner and 
Wagner is safe but far from simple. In Gambarow's 
dime a simple operation was successful in one case. Into 
the wound cavity in the dissected space between bladder 
and rectum llegar’s dilator 2(5 was introduced and left 
for six hours on twenty-eight days following operation. 
Four months later the vagina, S to 10 cm. long, was 
lined by granulation tissue in the upper half at least. 
Eight months later the vagina was lined by normal 
mucosa. Two years later the patient began to menstruate, 
and eventually became pregnant, a communication having 
established itself between the artificial vagina and the 
cerx ix uteri. 


101 


Abnormalities of Fallopian Tubes 
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Progressive Nasal Ulceration 


J. I 5 . Stewart (Joiirn. Laryngol. anti OtoL, October, 
1933, p. 657), recording ten cases, describes a disease 
characterized by progressive destruction of the nose, face, 
and pharynx, which he terms “ progressive lethal granulo- 
matous ulceration of the nose." Nine of his ten patients 
were male, and eight cases occurred between the ages 
of 25 and 42. The duration of the disease is from one 
to two years, and a marked feature is the complete 
absence of any sign of resistance to it by the patient. 
There is a mild leucocvtosis (about 15,000 cells per c.mm ), 
or a Ieucopenia of about 2,200, with no change in the 
differential count. From the clinical and microscopical 
appearances Stewart concludes that the destructive pro- 
cess cannot be classed as a tumour, but is essentially a 
chronic inflammatory and pyogenic condition. He can 
trace no association between it and Hodgkin's lympho- 
granuloma. ' The disease is not one of formation, but 
rather of destruction ; the presence of granulation tissue 
is held to justify the term ” progressive granulomatous 
ulceration." It has to be differentiated from nasal 
u ceration due to syphilis, tuberculosis, malignancy, 
agranulocytosis, the mycosis and myiasis group, vaws 
or ramboesia, leprosy, rhinoscleroma, leishmaniasis, rhino- 
pnap-ngitis mutilans (gangosa). and trophic post-ence- 

the r«uUs o?n 0r V s,x out o£ the scven cases in which 
the !“L of ba r ctcno ' 0 "'cal investigations were available, 
presence of a streptococcus in association with a 


V. Lf. Loriek and G. Durante {La Gynecol., October, 
1933, p. 529) describe the various causes and the appear- 
ance and importance of cavities in the neighbourhood of the 
Fallopian tubes. These comprise : (a) Congenita! malforma- 
tions — (l) a tube doubled for part of its length, both limbs 
being patent throughout ; (2) a depression or saccule in an 
otherwise normal tube ; (3) doubled tubes blind at one or 
both ends, each with its qwn distinct fibro-muscular 
wall These latter arc true diverticula. (6) Acquired 
multiple tube formations. These are shown, in an in- 
teresting series of sections, to begin by adhesion of one 
fimbria to a point on the mucous membrane of the 
inflamed tube wall. The process mav extend for a con- 
siderable distance along the lumen, 'forming n septum 
which becomes organized and lined with an extension 
of the tubal mucous membrane enclosed. Hence the 
possibility of confounding such an occlusion with an 
endometnoma ; the distinction is made by serial sections 
which show that the wall of the secondare- tube is merelv 
a septum lined by mucous .membrane on both sides The 
incidence of such acquired doubling of the tubes Is said 
to be much greater than is usually believed, because serial 
sections are needed for their demonstration. Thev are a 
potent cause of ectopic gestation ; when the latter occur 
decidual reaction is marked in the secondary cavity as 
m the uterus, but absent from the true Fallopian tube 
W33 n “r™ (Zcntralbl }. Gyntik.. November 11th. 
k P , discusses the significance of congenital 
nf m ^„ a i' C5 tbe , Eallopian tube as a possible “ 
-of obstruction favouring ectopic gestation. Like Markoff 
he found occasional apparent evidence of tubal occlusion 
ln ® atlon wltb alr o£ the foetal or infantile tube m 

and m apparently 
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impermeable tubes retrograde inflation from the abdo- 
minal ostium was successtul, microscopical sections show- 
.ing no obliteration ‘ of the lumen. Zocchi’s histological 
examinations gave a similar result. It is concluded that 
congenital atresia is unimportant as a cause of tubal 
pregnancy, and .that impermeability to air . is due -to a 
valve-like' action of the folds of mucous membrane. 

‘102 Sterilization 'in Germany ; 

L. NOrnberger ' (Med. Klinik, November 3rd, 1933, 
p. 1503) discusses practical gynaecological problems which 
will arise from the German law, coming into force during 
. this year, authorizing compulsory sterilization of those 
suffering from certain congenital and hereditary defects. 
The decision of a commission of two specially appointed 
medical members and one presiding judicial member will 
authorize sterilization against the will of the person con- 
cerned. Haemophilia and hereditary skin affections, such 
as epidermolysis bullosa, are excluded from the scope of 
the statute,- which is unconcerned also with induction of 
r/jorcion in those subject to hereditary disease, or abor- 
tion or sterilization for social or purely medical reasons. 
It appears that if medical considerations call for induction 
of abortion or Caesarean section in those suffering from 
the specified hereditary disorders, to follow up the opera-, 
tion by tubal sterilization will be illegal. No allusion is 
made in the statute to the age at which legal sterilization 
may be performed, and' x-ray castration is not mentioned 
in it. Operative removal of the ovaries is excluded from 
the scope of the new enactments, and is only to be done 
when life or health is seriously threatened, and then not 
without the patient’s consent. It would thus appear that 
the operative sterilizing procedure in the female must not 
be such as to cause castration, but to prevent union of 
the male and female germinal cells. Reviewing such 
operations, Nilmberger concludes that none is absolutely 
certain as regards the induction of permanent sterility, 
but that the following, in the order named, are most 
likely to he effective: (I) wedge-shaped excision of. the 
fundus uteri with removal of both Fallopian- tubes ; (2) 
deep wedge-shaped excision of both tubes from the uterus 
with careful peritonization subsequently : and (3) trans- 
plantation of both tubes with their fixation in the inguinal 
canal. 



Pathology 


t03 Bactericidal Action of Ketonie Urine 
In pyelitis the institution- of a' ketogenic diet often results 
in the speedy disappearance from the urine of the bacteria 
and pus provided that a sufficiently intense ketosis is 
induced A. T. Fuller ( Biochem . Journ., vol. xxvii. 
No 4 1933. P- 976 ) attempted to isolate and identify 

this bactericidal agent, and reports investigations which 
indicate l-/ 3 -hydroxybutyric acid. The inhibitory power 
of this acid was found to increase steadily and consider- 
ably as the urine reaction became more acid. Fuller 
concludes, therefore, that acidifying salts should be given 
in association with the ketogenic treatment. Aceto-acetic 
acid and acetone were found to have a similar but much 
weaker effect of this kind. The steps in the research 
are described. Since the estimation of /1-hydroxybutync 
acid is a very lengthy process compared with the colori- 
metric method for aceto-acetic acid, the determination 
of the amount of the latter present is commended as a 
sufficiently sensitive guide to the efficacy of the treatment. 
The author's results support to some extent the observa- 
tion of Helmholz that ketonie urines are inactive at 
reactions more alkaline than pH 5.6. 

j Q j Actinobacillosis in Man 

p C Bewer and I . . Thompson (rimer. Journ . Path., 
September 1933, p. G03) draw attention to the condition 
of actinobacillosis, which, while very common in cattle, 
has rarely been diagnosed in man. The case they now 
report is the third in the literature, and is of particular 
interest in that it proved fatal, and a pathological study 
at post-mortem was carried out. The patient was an 
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adult male who, after losing weight for about six months 
without apparent cause, developed symptoms of pneumonic 
consolidation. Death occurred - after a fortnight’s, acute 
illnessi At necropsy there were “multiple firm greyish 
nodules, measuring 2 to 5 mm. in diameter, throughout 
both lungs. Some of them contained thick yellowish 
pus, whereas others were composed of greyish consolidated 
or caseous material. The spleen was enlarged, and was 
•composed mainly of multiple discrete sharply circum- 
scribed greyish-yellow lesions, 1 to 10 mm. in diameter. 
Lesions were observed in the liver similar to those in 
the spleen, though they were less numerous and some- 
what smaller. One very small abscess was present in the 
cortex of the left kidney. Other organs appeared to be 
norrfial. Histologically, the lesions consisted of necrotic 
foci surrounded by granulomatous proliferative charges. 
Blood culture made twenty-four hours before death 
yielded a Gram-negative non-motile bacillus,' forming 
acid in glucose, maltose, mannite, and salicin, producing 
indole, proving highly virulent to rabbits and guinea-p : gs, 
and bearing a close resemblance to Aclinobacilhis 
lignieresi. ' The method of infection was not determined. 

105 Bacteriology of Acute end Chronic Appendicitis 

R. Buttiaux and J. Tiprex {C. R. Soc. de Biol., 1933, 
No. 29; p. 133) examined thirty-three append : ces removed 
surgically for acute or chronic inflammation. The organ 
was removed aseptically, taken to -the" laboratory, opened 
lip throughout its whole length, and washed thoroughly 
with several changes of Locke's solution. The mucosa 
was scraped, the scrapings were suspended in Locke’s 
solution, and cultures were made from this suspension 
on litmus lactose agar plates for aerobic bacteria, and in 
glucose broth containing minced brain for anaerobic 
bacteria. The following organisms were recovered: 
B. coli, thirty times ; enterococcus; thirteen times ; 
streptococcus, twelve times ; Morgan’s bacillus, eighty 
times ; Cl. ivelchii, three times ; Ps. pyocyanea, three 
times; B. jriedlander, twice; B. proteus, twice ; and 
B. faecalts alkali genes, twice. This study reveals the 
almost constant presence of B. coli in appendicitis, and 
the part played by streptococci and by Morgan's bacillus 
in severe cases. The streptococci were of a type that grew 
better under anaerobic than under aerobic conditions— at 
least in primary cultures. They were found only in severe 
'cases in which the appendix generally showed macroscopical 
lesions. Morgan’s bacillus seemed to be associated with 
haemorrhagic lesions, sometimes going on to perforation.' 
In two cases in which perforation occurred this organism 
was found in the appendix and in the surrounding 
abscess. One of these cases, from which Morgan’s 
bacillus was isolated in pure culture, was complicated 
by general peritonitis. / 

106 A Test for Subclinical Scurvy 

G. Dalldorf ( Amer . Journ. Dis. Child., October, 1933, 
p. 794) suggests that capillary resistance, as estimated by 
Hecht’s method, may be used to reveal the existence of 
early or slight degrees of scurvy at a time when no clinical 
manifestations are observable. Reviewing the literature, 
he quotes Gothlin’s observations [Scandinav. Arch. /■ 
Physiol ., 61:225, 1930 ) to the effect that 18 per cent, of 
a group of poorly fed school children had an abnormal 
capillary fragility (which disappeared on the addition 
of orange to the daily diet), and that two patients, who* 
intentionally deprived of vitamin C, developed the sign 
of fragility, lost it when orange juice was given. In 
Hecht’s test negative pressure is applied to the skin, and 
the point at which petechiae appear is noted. A serious 
limitation is that individual variations are very common 1 
a single test is therefore of little value. . Changes in 
the capillary resistance in individual cases or differences 
in average values of groups have, however, some diag- 
nostic significance. In a group of children from poor 
homes the incidence of subclinical scurvy was found by 
this procedure to be between 35 and 66 per cent. The 
correction of dietary deficiencies was promptly followed 
by improvement in the capillary resistance. According 
to Dalldorf, no dietary factor other than vitamin C is 
known to influence the capillaries. ' _ 
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HI , Femoral Hernia 

L. Rokse (Journ. cie Chir. ct Ann. Soc. Beige de Chir., 
October, 1933, p. 306) suggests that the causation of 
femoral hernia may be similar to that which produces 
diverticula of the oesophagus. In the latter case inflam- 
mation of the peribronchial glands brings about the 
formation of adhesions between the glands and the 
oesophagus . which, by means of traction, produce 
a diverticulum. Three cases are reported in which opera- 
tive treatment disclosed a similar condition. In each 
instance there was a history of adenitis which had sub- 
sided, leaving a femoral hernia. Operation showed a 
hernial sac. which was firmly adherent to one or more 
glands in the crural canal. It is pointed out that all 
the lymphatics of the lower limbs, the external genitals- 
and the anus drain into the inguinal glands. There are 
many causes of inflammation in these glands, particu- 
larly in the female, which accounts for the greater 
frequency of femoral hernia in women. In chancre of 
the cervix it is usually the inguinal and not the pelvic 
glands which are affected. The result of inflammation 
in these glands is that the tissue in this region is replaced 
by a mass of scar tissue, which contracts round the glands, 
particularly when the gland of Cloquet is involved, and 
produces a hernia by traction. It is therefore suggested 
•that all cases of non-suppurative adenitis of the inguino- 
crural glands should be - excised to prevent the later 
formation of a hernia. 

112 Recurrent Dislocation of the Shoulder 

P. Ewald ( Zentralbl ■ /. Chir., October 28th, 1933, p. 2564) 
states' that in -Germany, but not in. Austria, those who 
habitually dislocate a shoulder are entitled to cofnpensa- 
lion which is correlated with the trauma, possibly very 
slight, which preceded the original dislocation. This, 
he thinks, is unjust ; although some cases of habitual 
dislocation are due to accidental tearing of the capsule 
or detachment .of the suprispinate muscles from the 
greater tuberosity, many are due to congenital or non- 
traumatic slackness of the capsule. Ewald states that 
he has seen and radiologically demonstrated in school 
children the occurrence of subglenoid dislocation of the 
humerus of one side during gymnastic movements of the 
arms upwards. He relates the case of a man, aged 33, 
who returned to work ten days after the reduction (in 
narcosis) of his first dislocation of the left shoulder 
following slight trauma ; during the next three years dis- 
placement occurred on innumerable occasions, even during 
sleep, but with one exception was rectified by the patient 
himself. Radiological appearances were normal, but an 
operative tightenihg of the capsule was undertaken. 
'Responsibility for the 30 per cent, incapacity which 
followed was laid— wrongly, as Ewald thinks— on the 
original accident. 

113 Malignant Tumours of Long Bones 

F. Roscher (Norsk Mag. f. Laegevid., October, 1933, 
p. 10S1) records his observations on twenty-two cases 
of malignant tumours of long bones treated in Professor 
B. Bulfls service of the Rikshospital, Oslo, from 1913 to 
192S. There were seventeen cases of primary sarcoma 
and five of metastatic bone tumour. In the first group 
the humerus was affected in seven, the femur in eight, 
and the tibia and fibula in one case each. Seven of the 
primary sarcomas were observed in women and ten in 
men, seven of them being probably 'medullary and five 
probably periosteal sarcoma. In five cases it was impos- 
sible to ascertain their starting-point. Of eleven tumours 
of the humerus seven were primary sarcoma and four 
metastatic tumours. Four of the patients .with primary 
sarcoma of the humerus were still in their teens, whereas 
three were aged from 2S to 55. In three cases there was 
a liistory of trauma. All these tumours were localized 
in the upper third of the humerus. Treatment was opera- 
hive in every case. In six cases humerus resection and 
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fibular transplantation were performed. One of the 
femoral tumours * consisted of a metastasis from. a hyper- 
nephroma. Six of the femoral cases occurred between the 
ages of 13 and 20, one was aged 29, and another 63. 
Koscher comes to the conclusion that radical amputation 
and exarticulation — at any rate in the case of the femur — 
not infrequently saves, the patient's life, whereas resection 
very rarely produces a good result. Every case of resection 
should subsequently be treated by x rays. 

114 Foreign Bodies in the Alimentary Tract 

G. Stoel ( Nederl . Tijdschr. v. GenecsU., November 15th, 
1933, p. 5274) states that during the period 1930-3 fifty- 
four patients were admitted to the Coolsingel Hospital, 
Rotterdam, with the diagnosis of foreign body in the 
alimentary tract. This number was almost twice as great 
as that of the admissions for .foreign bodies in the respira- 
tory tract. There • were thirty-two males and twenty- 
seven females, and the ages ranged from under 1 to over 
70. In fifty- three instances the diagnosis of foreign body 
was confirmed, the site being the oesophagus in twenty' 
cases, the stomach in six, the duodenum, in five, the 
colon in seven, the rectum in two, and the intestines 
(without mention of the exact situation) in thirteen. Of 
the twenty oesophageal cases, seven underwent oeso- 
phagotomy ; in six the foreign body was extracted by 
mouth, with or without oesophagoscopy ; in six it was 
passed by rectum ; and in one the patient died without 
having had treatment. Of the thirty-three cases twenty- 
two had conservative treatment and the foreign bodj' was 
passed per rectum, in two it was extracted, and'nine 
underwent operation. The operative mortality was nil. 


Therapeutics 


315 Quebrachitol as a Sugar Substitute in Diabetes 

R. A. McCance and R. D. Lawrence (Biochem. Journ., 
vol. xxvii. No. 4, 1933, p. 9S6) have tested the value] 
of quebrnchitol (1-methylinositol) isolated from quebracho 
bark as a sweetening agent for diabetic patients.. They 
found that when taken by the mouth it does not relieve' 
hypoglycaemia, raise the blood pressure, of lead to the 
deposition of glycogen in the liver. It is much less sweet 
than cane sugar, and consequently larger amounts have' 
to be taken. Such large doses produce colic and diarrhoea, 
which may be severe. The authors'are therefore unable- 
to recommend this drug as a sugar substitute. 

116 Intravenous Liver Extract Therapy in Pernicious 
Anaemia : Assessment of Potency 

F. H. Bethell and S. M. Goldhamer ( Amer . Journ. ' 
Med. Sci., October, 1933, p. 4S0) compare the reticulocyte 
response induced in pernicious anaemia respectively by' 
the customary doses of orally administered liver extract 
and desiccated stomach (ventriculin) and the intravenous 
injection of liver extract. Minot and his associates 
showed that the degree of response was uniform and 
predictable in relation to the erythrocyte count before 
treatment with liver. Subsequently, the daily determina- 
tion of the reticulocyte percentage until a maximum value 
is obtained has been the generally accepted means of 
assaying .the potency of other modes of treatment proposed 
for this condition, and a formula was designed to indicate 
the magnitude of response for liver therapy. There, 
followed another one designed to give corresponding in- 
formation in the case of stomach extract therapy. When 
a formula was calculated on these lines for liver injection 
therapy, it was found that the reticulocyte response was 
of considerably greater magnitude than in the cases of 
the orally ingested liver or stomach treatments. The 
authors suggest that the probable significance of the 
different degrees of response on the part o( the reticulo- 
cytes is that it reveals the rate at which the potent 
material travels to the bone marrow. It is not, they 
believe, connected with the total amount of potent 
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material administered to the patient. The oral route 
rendered of less value probably by the occurrence of 
incomplete absorption from the gastrointestinal tract, 
or partial destruction bv digestion. Tables of normal 
'* reticulocyte response “ aa' provided by the authors ns 
standards in evaluating the potency of ttver or stomach 
^reparations. A maximum percentage wh ; ch was sign! u- 
rantly low would indicate that the therapeutic prepara- 
tioti was of inadequate potency, or that there was present 
an infection preventing proper response, or that absorption 
was incomplete, or that the patient had arteriole IvtCKis. 

117 MedicrJ Treatment in Obstructive Cholelithiasis 

According to J. DiMtTur.sco-Porovici {Press? Med., 


Radiology 

120 Duodenal Diverticula. 

C. D. Costello [Bnt. Jourt:. Redial.. October, 19m, 
p. 5771, ri-porting fix cases o{ diverticulum of the duo- 
(lenutn, comments on the detection of this condition be 
the barium meal. In four of his cases the diverticula 
were not observed until after more than one barium meal, 
and in none -were the findings complete. The reason for 
this was that in evert- case the indication of the diverti- 
culum tvas only found on the films taken, and had not 
been shown by the screen examination. The author 
remarks that the stomach ami -the first part of the 
duodenum take up so much of the examiner's attention 
that the second, third, and fourth portions tend to be 
neglected, esprciallv since the symptoms may be mislead- 
ing. The possible occurrence of diverticulosis should be 
definitely considered, therefore, fit every screen examina- 
tion, the patient being tested in the erect and the prone 
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November 8th. 15*33, p. 1730) operation should be per- 
formed in Hthiasis of the common bile duct only after 
sure diagnoris ; the latter is, however, often difficult as 
tile clinical and radiological signs an* not always suffi- 
ciently clear. Duodenal tubage with instillation of a 
83 per cent, solution of magnesium sulphate has been 

proved a better diagnostic aid than the icterus syndrome — ‘ ln cascs “ The shadow 'of the barium meal 
or the history of previous attacks. A# »be procedure P (luodcnal diverticu'mm is usually rounded and smooth, 
causes a discharge of bile m cases of icterus ol ofetroc m c fa mn „ am , outHnc . T ni . shadow is distinct 'from 

ongm, the author believes that it mat a-- . c that of the duodenum, but a definite connexion can nearly 

measure ,u calculous obstruction of the duct. Two cases ' following the folds of the mucosal 

are cited which substantiate this opinion ; m a third a n “J . “ - . , , 

simple attempt at gastric tubage provoked a bilinrv rchef into the diverticulum and by empty mg the duo- 
attack with a bile syndrome, ' denum bv palpation under the screen. According to the 


discharge of two calculi. The mechanism of the actum author it is important to determine the exact site of a 
■ - - - - - - at., proved as diverticulum, since the nearer to the major papillae it 


of duodenal tubage has been experimentally proved as 
follows. The presence of the cholagogue in the duodenum 
is followed by a period of muscular tetany, more or less 
prolonged, and accentuated according to the degree of 
irritability of the substance instilled. This is followed 
by peristaltic and anti-peristaltic contractions of varying 
violence related to the same cause. These are imme- 
diately followed by a period of duodenal distension, which 
relaxes the sphincter of Oddi and withdraws the pan- 
creatic juice and bile of the ducts. Once the ducts are 
emptied the gall-bladder discharges its contents owing to 
the aspiration provoked by the duodenal contractions. 
Relaxation of the sphincter, above which calculi are 
usually impacted, and the subsequent rapid duodenal 
evacuation are the two factors in clearing the duct. The 
author suggests, in explanation of this mechanism, that 
the gall-bladder alone, by its reflex contractions, is 
capable of responding to "the magnesium irritation ; in 
biliary lithiasis it is atonic, and consequently incapable 
of contracting and expelling its contents. 

118 Simultaneous Bilateral Artificial Pneumothorax 
in Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

G. Barbera [1 ! PolicJmi co. Sea Prat., November 30th, 
1933, p. 1 S4 1} records twelve illustrative cases in patients 
aged from 17 to 31, suffering from very- severe forms of 
pulmonary- tuberculosis, who were treated bv simultaneous 
bilateral artificial pneumothorax. The treatment was 
well tolerated in each case, the end-results after a period 
ranging from two to six years being as follows: one 
death, no change in two cases, improvement in five cases, 
and clinical recovery in four. 

119 Immunization against Whooping-cough 

L. W. Sauer (faun:. Amer. Med. Assoc.. November 4th, 
1933, p. 1449) states that a 8. pertussis vaccine contain- 
ing 10 billion bacilli per c.cm. made from recently isolated 
strongly haemolytic strains was injected into 394 voung 
non-immunc subjects. A total of 7 to S c.cm.' was 
divided into three weekly (bilateral) injections of 1, 1.5, 
and 1.5 c.cm. respectively. Of the injected children 
twenty-nine were exposed throughout all the stages of 


lies the smaller will be the size at which it will press 
upon the ducts entering there. Differential diagnosis 
Icom the niche of gastric or duodenal ulcer, or a colonic 
haustrum or diverticulum, is, he states, not difficult. 
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Interpretation of Duodenal Motility 


S S. Zeitlix (Radiology, October, 1933, p. 337) record 
conclusions drawn from the examination of over 2,009 
cases of disturbances of tile motility of the duodenum, 
the flow of the barium meal being watched, and careful 
note being taken of the size of the duodenal cap, the 
angle formed by the cap and the descending portion, the 
course over the spine, the length and steepness of the 
ascending portion, and the angle at the duodeno-jejunal 
junction. Normal hypotonic and hypertonic cases were 
used as controls. It was found that duodenal ulcer, 
gastric ulcer, and pathological conditions of the gall- 
bladder did not affect normal stasis and surging. Zeitiin 
satisfied himself that mechanical obstruction alone does 
not account for either the .r-ray signs or the clinical 
symptoms. Many of the symptoms of dvspepsia have 
been attributed by other authors to duodenal ‘surgin'*, 
but no confirmation of this was obtained. Zeitiin believes 
that this phenomenon, as well as that of stasis, is of 
physiological origin, being due primarily to the neuro- 
muscular mechanism, and secondarily to the mechanical 
conditions found variously in different types of patients. 
He thinks he has obtained sufficient evidence to justifv 
the view that this symptom-complex is due to the lower- 
ing of the threshold of the sympathetic sensation centre 
He examines critically and 'rejects other explanations! 
such as acute angulation at the duodeno-jejunal junction, 
compression by the mesenteric artery, and duodenal in- 
flammation or intermittent obstruction. He is doubtful 
Whether the symptoms noted in such cases have any 
direct relation with the duodenal condition. 

122 Pyrexizl Treatment of General Paralysis 

V. agxer-Jal-regg (M'iVu. rued, ll'ocf;.. Nr. 1 1934 p m 
criticizes on various grounds the treatment of 'general 


pertussis, but none contracted the disease, whereas thirty- paralysis bv short wa™l r „ ' 

one control children in twenty-four families Ln ^ ^ h 'Sh-frequency currents timed 


rol children in twenty Tour families .developed and graded so ns to induce a temo^ritur/rnrf^™ 5 Vr 
.-cough. None of 182 children accidentally L- that^f .ate 5 

tion that the success of artificially induced malaria fn 
E ene ral paralysis depends mainly or exclusively 
P rovoked - This assumption is incorrect, 
for -n artificial malaria may be afebrile, or nearly so, 

'•I'iS C . •* 


whooping-cough. None of 182 children accidentally ex- 
posed had a cough which in any way resembled pertussis. 
Active immunity was completed in four months and 
, “I y ears - The best age for immunization is 
-tated to be the second half-year of life. 
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and yet the results are beneficial. Many such cases have 
been recorded. Their number would be even greater were 
it not that in some cases the absence, of a febrile reaction 
was promptly interpreted as a failure to induce malaria, 
and some other treatment aiming at raising the tempera- 
ture was tried. Good results have, it is true, been 
claimed for the high-frequency treatment of general 
paralysis ; but these results have been early and have 
not yet stood the test 'of prolonged ^observation. The 
discomforts of the high temperature induced by radio- 
thermy or diathermy may be even greater than those 
associated with malaria, for in the latter case the patient 
can at any rate move his limbs freely and change his 
position, whereas the former treatment entails eight hours 
of immobilization/ during which the patient is strapped 
up like a mummy. There are two other objections to 
radiothermy and diathermy — namely, the prospect of 
burns and the cost of the apparatus. The author pro- 
fesses satisfaction with the results of artificial malaria, 
the dangers of which he considers apocryphal, and he 
sees no reason why, for the present, new-fangled and 
costly substitutes' for it .should be introduced in Vienna. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 


123 Leucoplakia and Cancer of the Cervix v 

E. Philipp and G. SchXfer ( Zentralbl . f. Gyndk., October 
14th, 1933, p.,2407) discuss the connexion between leuco- 
plakia and cancer of the cervix, Hinselmann, ; working 
with the colposcope, - which he introduced, has . stressed 
the importance of leucoplakia .and described five or six 
varieties ; he regards it as a precancerous condition, and 
believes that he has found behind a leucoplakia an early 
carcinoma, and that serial sections of his leucoplakia 
show various stages of transition to cancer. Others have 
confirmed the first of these findings. The present authors 
believe .that the crucial test is a clinical one — namely, 
is carcinoma found to occur in those who are known to 
have leucoplakia of the cervix? Hinselmann himself has 
no evidence of this nature to offer, for he removes' the 
leucoplakias by amputation of the portio. ,A critical con r 
sideration seems to destroy the value of the three recorded 
cases in which the sequence in question has been reported. 
Philipp and Schafer, who have used the colposcope for 
some three years and are convinced of its diagnostic value, 
have followed up for from six to thirty mouths forty-nine 
cases of cervical leucoplakia, hut in no instance have 
they yet noted the development of a carcinoma. In 
colposcopy, they suggest, erosions deserve particular 
attention, the occasional formation of a carcinoma in 
an erosion being’ undoubted. 

124 Late Effects of Pregnancy Toxaemia 

M. V. Arwyn Evans ( Jourri . Obstel. and Gynaecol. 
British Empire, October, 1933, p. 1024) reports research 
work on the subsequent effect of a pregnancy toxaemia. 
The term was taken to cover cases of low reserve kidney, 
pre-eclampsia, and eclampsia. ' In round numbers two 
out ol every three cases with albuminuria during preg- 
nancy develop alter-effects, mostly renal. Twenty per 
cent, developed chronic nephritis, so that this becomes 
a more important consideration than eclampsia, which 
is generally preventable. Prognosis may he based on the 
facts that the average age of the non-toxaemic patients 
was 26.5 years ; of the albuminuric, 28.4 ; and of those 
who developed a definite renal lesion within four years 
28, a doubtful renal lesion 31, and no renal lesion 
26 years. Ultimate prognosis was found to be more 
favourable in primigravidae than in multiparae, but more 
important was the duration of the albuminuria. This 
averaged fifteen days in a group of patients who developed 
no after-effect and twenty-eight days in those classed as 
probably chronic nephritic — from which is deduced the 
teaching that albuminuria must be watched for and 
treated fully by diet and bed, and that if it persists over 
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a fortnight induction must .be considered, as also if blood 
pressure remains, above 170 -mm. Hg. In patients 
with' albuminuria present at their discharge two-thirds 
developed chronic nephritis. Therefore a mother must 
be kept in bed until there is no albumin in the urine. 
The presence of headache and eye signs suggests the 
possibility of permanent damage, but the position and 
degree of oedema, amount of albumin, and the presence 
or absence of casts seemed to 'bear no -relation to the 
prognosis. In the multiparous patients' studied 25 per 
cent, had had previous albuminuric pregnancies. Search- 
ing for data for prognosis of recurrence, author found 
that this was likely to occur in patients, aged 28 or oyer, 
when the -albuminuria had* lasted twenty-one 'days during 
the pregnancy, when the blood pressure had averaged over 
160 mm. Hg, and when albuminuria was still present 
on discharge. If the_ child survived for fourteen days 
its future prognosis was good. 


Pathology 


125 Haemolytic Streptococci grown Anaerobically 

R. MT Fry (Jotirn. Path, and Bad,, November, - 1933, 
p. "337) draws attention' to an important fallacy in the 
routine examination of clinical material for '/3-haemolytic 
streptococci'. During the' last tyre e\’ years he, has ob- 
served a number of cases in which a streptococcus has 
been isolated that, gave green, colonies when grown 
aerobically and typical /3-haemolytic colonies when grown 
anaerobically. In some of these cases /3-haemolytic strepto- 
cocci had been' isolated in pure culture from the blood, 
and the anomalous forms were subsequently . grown from 
the site of inflammation in the cervix uteri. .This circum- 
stance .inclines the author' to discountenance the possi- 
bility of a mixed infection with a-, and /3-haemolytic 
types, and to regard the anomalous strains as merely 
reacting differently to different environmental conditions. 
Further evidence in favour of this view is afforded by the 
fact that the aerobic green forms produced a strong 
haemolysin when grown in serum broth, and that one 
particular strain, in apparently pure culture, • gave con- 
stantly green colonies under aerobic and /3-tiaemolytic 
colonies under anaerobic incubation. „ Practically, it is 
desirable to put up material . suspected of containing 
streptococci under both aerobic and anaerobic conditions. 

126 The Sedimentation Rate in Scarlet Fever 

S. Friedman ( Amer . Journ. Med . Sci., November, 1933, 
p. 683) made a study of the sedimentation rate in fifty' 
five cases of scarlet fever in patients aged from 4 to 55 
years with the following results. In very mild cases which 
showed no fever or constitutional symptoms there might 
be no increase of the rate at any time. In ordinary mild 
cases the rate was elevated at first, but fell fairly promptly 
and reached a normal level during the second -week of the 
disease. In severe cases the rate remained at a high level 
throughout the patient's stay in hospital.’ Complications 
were accompanied by a rise in the rate 'unless -the rate 
was already distinctly increased. No conclusions could he 
drawn as to the effect of the administration of con- 
valescent serum or antitoxin on the sedimentation rate. 

127 Oxaluria and Intestinal Tuberculosis 

V. Giudiceanrea (II Policlinico, Sez Prat., November 
6th, 1933, p. 1755) records a series of personal cases 
which oxaluria was associated with « the presence of small 
intestinal parasites, such as chilomastix, various amoebae, 
irichocephalus, and lamblia. He considers that the fre- 
quency of this association is due to changes in intestinal 
chemistry and to the toxic action on the hepatic function 
and metabolism. He admits, however, that this is onl) 
one of the possible explanations of oxaluria, which ma> 
also be regarded as a primary change in metabolism or 
as one occurring in various morbid conditions, especially 
gastric hypochlorhydria. 
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Medicine 


- ^2S CoU&pie in Diabetic Cotna - 

For some years M. Labee and R. -Bo eux (te MM- 
■November 4th. 1933. p. 1/05} have believed that collapse 
ic a pathogenic factor in certain acidosic diabetic nomas, 
and- must be regarded as an important cause of mortality. 
It occurs not only in old subjects with impaired myo- 
cardie . but also in the voung who have no reason to fear 
cardiac failure. Collapse rarely occurs at the onset of the 

- coma with the somnolence, but usually six to twelve 
hours later, and it mav be delayed for thirty-six hours. 
Functional premonitory symptoms (malaise, dvspnoea) 
are absent ; anuria or extreme oliguria, associated with a 
lowered arterial tension, is a precursor of it, and Sorur- 
times of its complication with renal insufficiency- The 
chief svmptom of collapse is hypotension the maximal 
tension rapfdlv and progressively falls ; the minimal, often 
difficult to measure, falls less quickly at the onset. The 
pulse, when palpable, is always perfectly regular, but 
accelerates with the collapse. . The heart is seemingly 
little affected, the sounds remaining, fairly strong and not 
markedly muHed. Gallop bruits, functional souffles, and 
arrhythmia have never been noted. In view of the cardiac 
conditions, Lewis, who reports two cases of cure, believes 
that the collapse is due. to dehydration consequent on the 
precomatose polyuria, vomiting, and diarrhoea, and advo- 
cates rehydration with large intravenous injections of 

- hypertonic saline serum. On the same grounds, however, 

' the present authors, believing that the collapse is peri- 
pheral rather than central, vascular- rather than cardiac, 
administer adrenaline. Citing two personal cases of cure, 
they emphasize the importance of estimating the arterial 
tension during the first and succeeding days of the coma. 
If this falls progressively, intramuscular injections of 
adrenaline, or oral doses (2 to 5 eg.) of ephedririe, are 
given prophylactically. If the maximal tension falls below 
9 cm. an intravenous injection of 1/2 litre of physiological 

.serum containing 1 mg. of adrenaline is given, and re- 
peated once or oftener if necessary. Should the fall con- 
tinue during the ensuing days daily muscular injections 
of adrenaline, or preferably- ephedrine tablets, are given. 


begun, intensive treatment bv intravenous- wjecnoJL 
calcium gluconate may save life, provided that th. d 
has been thoroughly evacuated from the rates anal cam - 
The authors add 'that the traces -at carbon dtsuiphtde 
found in medicinal carbon tetrachloride are of no toxico- 
logical significance. .- . 


130 


" Rheumatism and Environment 


G. Edstroji (Hvgiea, November 15th, 1933 p. SOI) 
publishes statistics dialing with the incidence of rheumatic 
diseases among the municipal employees of Go.aenburg 
in the period 1929-32. Accidents excluded, the rheumatic 
diseases accounted for Il.fi per cent, of all the s.cr.ntss 
days. A classification of the employees according to their 
work showed that the incidence of rheumatic diseases was 
much higher among outdoor than indoor workers. - The 
rheumatic diseases were classified according as they auected 
the joints or other structures, and it was found that 
muscular rheumatism and neuralgia accounted for many 
tnore-sickness days than did articular rheumatism. Thus, 
omong the outdoor employees of the harbour service there 
were onlv sixteen sickness days per 100 employees every 
year due""to articular rheumatism ..whereas the correspond- 
ing figure for muscular rheumatism and neuralgia was 104. 
So. though articular rheumatism may be practically the 
onlv form of rheumatism which inflicts permanent invalid- 
ism. it is the muscular and nerve forms of rheumatism 
which account for most of the sickness rate among persons 
not more or less permanently on the sick list. In bis 
plea for the organization of special rheumatism services 
devoted to the betterment of the conditions trader which 
. persons subject to’ rheumatism work, the author draws 
attention to a statement by Mathien Pierre-AVeU in 1932 
at the last Rheumatic Congress in Paris, according to 
which, in a large administrative railway area, a special 
rheumatic service had succeeded in reducing tie costs 
entailed by rheumatism by not less than' 40 per cent. 
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Tuberculosis and Chores 
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Toxicity of Carbon Tetrachloride 


J. IT. Tone and M. 31. Hel;iy (Journ. Trop. Med. ar.d 
liyg.. November 1st, 1933, p. 334) point out that carbon 
tetrachloride and its closely allied halogen derivatives of 
the aliphatic hydrocarbons are capable, even in thera- 
peutic doses, of causing fatal intoxication, accompanied 
by. acute degeneration of the liver. Fatalities from this 
cause occur much more frequently among children and 
. adolescents than among adults, probably owing to the 
deficiency of calcium reserves in the young. Immediate 
poisoning by carbon tetrachloride in therapeutic doses is 
generally associated with disease of the liver, or" with some 
other clinical contraindication to the exhibition of the 
. drug. Delayed poisoning is generally due to non-elimina- 
tion of the drug from the intestinal tract, in or without 
association with clinical contraindications. It can ba 
obviated, where the liver is healthy, by rapid and free 
evacuation of the drug. In Egypt fatal poisoning bv 
carbon tetrachloride has been found to be closely asso- 
ciated with ascariasis, which would appear to act in two 
ways. It may. cause a mechanical obstruction to h» pre- 
sented to the action of the saline purgative, and increased 
obstruction of the drugs where' worms are numerous ic 
- intestine, through aggregation of the worms into 
It may also diminish the natural resistance to 
cases Where clinical contraindications alreadv 
r through toxins produced bv the worms or 
jn consequence of the unsatisfactorv condition" and con- 
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E. LotwESSTEK (trim. A/ie. U'cc/i.. October 27th, 1933, 
p. 1236) claims to have discovered tubercle bacilli in the 
blood stream and cercbro-spinal fluid in several cases of 
chorea. He refers to his previous article (Hunch, tr.ed. 

I Tor A. . 1931, No. 7) in which he described positive blood 
cultures of tubercle bacilli in four cases of chorea. The 
association of chorea and polyarthritis has been recognized' 
for many years, but Lcewensteiu believes that “ rheu- 
matic pleurisy, “ rheumatic ” chorea, and “rheumatic” 
iritis are actually all of tuberculous origin. ” Recently 
it has been recognized that 90 per cent, of cases of rheu- 
matic iritis are tuberculous." Several German and Italian 
- authors have confirmed the clinical connexion between 
tuberculosis and rheumatism, and Loewen stein states that 
the indisputable occuirence cf tubercle bacflli in the blood 
s. ream m chorea justifies the opinion-that cerebral tuber- 
culous foci may be the origin of chorea. The ora -city o c 
T Panted histological demomdratira bat 

? Lexs (lliera Arch. f. klh. Med.. No. 10) d-crifa-d 
mfiammatory changes in the blood vessels and iarafah- 
bounng tissues in the region of the island of Reil th- 
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Surgery 


132 Bleeding from the Nipple ' 

According to I. Philipowicz (Zentralbl. f.CJiir., Novem- 
ber 4th, J933, p. 2603) the occurrence of the malignant 
breast tumour after bleeding from the nipple is especially 
frequent among the Jewish and Eastern races. The author 
recounts a personal experience of eight cases, in five of 
which malignant disease was present, and; after dis- 
cussion of the treatment, comes to the . following con- 
clusions. For the cases with quite a small palpable 
tumour wide excisions should be done : histological 
evidence of malignancy calls now for radical operation. 
When no tumour can be felt continuous observation 
should be carried out: if this is impossible, or if the 
patient is aged over 40, radical excision should be done. 
Radical treatment is required also for diffuse disease or 
non-limited tumour. Non-radical amputation is useless, 
and biopsy is dangerous as well as uncertain. According to 
F. Klages (Jl lonals. Krebsbekpfg August, 1933, p. 321) 
the frequency of bleeding from the nipple as a symptom 
in cancer of the breast has been variously reported as 
from 0.7 to 9 per cent. ; in about one in three cases of 
bleeding from the nipple carcinoma is present at some 
stage, but the bleeding may occur (in the absence of 
carcinoma) from an intracanalicular cystepithelioma .or 
papillary cystadenoma, or in the “ cystic breast.' * 
Vicarious mammary haemorrhage is possible. Injections, 
aspiration, and radiation are not justified when there is 
bleeding from the nipple and a tumour is present: the 
operation should be simple or radical, according to clinical 
findings, but in the former case sections should be micro- 
scoped before the operation is concluded. 

133 Instrument for Suprapubic Cystostomy 

M. Serrallach (Journ. d’Urol., October, 1933, p. 360) 
describes a new instrument, which he calls a bistoury- 
harpoon, for use in suprapubic cystostomy. He points 
out the difficulties experienced in fat patients with small 
retracted bladders and the necessity for skilful technique 
in operating where the bladder lies at the bottom of a 
deep wound. The knife is made in two sections, and has 
the appearance -of a spearhead; it divides down the 
middle, leaving two bistouries which are easily separated. 
As soon as the bladder is located with the finger and the 
peritoneal reflection has been separated, the knife is 
introduced into the bladder with a sharp cut, being guided 
by the index finger. The two segments of the bistoury 
are now separated and each point draws up an edge of 
the vesical incision, thus allowing the surgeon to see the 
opening into the bladder. It * is then easy to pass a 
drainage tube through' the opening into the bladder, which 
is firmly held by the two harpoons. As soon as the tube 
is in place the harpoon is withdrawn. By means of this 
instrument the author finds that difficult cystostomies 
are quickly and satisfactorily carried out. 

, 134 Intussusception associated with Tuberculosis 

E. Easton (Arch, of Surg., November, 1933, p. 868) 
describes an unusual case of intussusception which 
occurred in a man of 32. Operative treatment for the 
reduction of the intussusception was carried out and an 
ileostomy performed. The patient continued to lose 
weight and strength, and a second operation (cntero- 
enterostomy), for the repair of the intestinal fistula, was 
undertaken. The patient died on the sixth day. Necropsy 
showed chronic active bilateral apical tuberculosis of the 
lungs, with bilateral, caseating, tuberculous broncho- 
pneumonia in both lower lobes, and tuberculous pneu- 
monia in the left upper lobe. Parenchymatous degenera- 
tion was seen in the liver and kidneys. There was also 
necrosis of the ileum, peritonitis of the terminal ileum 
and ascending colon, ulcerative tuberculous colitis, diverti- 
cula of the duodenum, and activtf tuberculosis of the 
mesenteric lymph nodes. Easton suggests that pulmonary’' 
tuberculosis' is a predisposing factor in causing intussus- 
ception, and states that gastro-intestinal disturbances 
have been noted in 70 to 92 per cent, of cases of early 
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tuberculosis. Ulcers arising from typhoid fever or intes- 
tinal tuberculosis are' frequent causes of intussusception, 
whilst trauma and diet are important causative factors. 
The strong, irregular "peristalsis induced by castor oil is 
another reason given Tor the lesion. An enlarged tuber- 
culous lymph gland can produce intussusception ' by 
pressure .into the wall of the intestine until there is com- 
plete invagination^ The disease, less common in adults 
than in children, shows a high mortality, which is in direct* 
proportion to the length of time between the onset and^the 
operative treatment. There is a tendency .to recurrence 
even after the affected piece of intestine has been resected. 
Easton states that every tuberculous patient should bo 
regarded as a potential case of intussusception/ special 
care being taken with regard to nutrition, protection from 
over-exertion, and an increased watchfulness for gastro- 
intestinal symptoms. 

135 Mesenteric Cyst 

M. Milianitch (Bull, et Mem. Soc. Nat., de Ch\r.> 
November '4th,’ 1933, p. 1269) discusses the various 
‘ methods of treatment of this rare and interesting lesion. 
Since puncture and marsupialization have fallen into disuse 
the 'elf iieS between enucleation or intestinal resection, 
and file author reports the removal of a mesenteric cyst 
‘the size of a child’s head by the latter method. Opera- 
tion revealed a large cyst enclosed in the mesentery, 
situated at an equal distance from the caecum and the 
duodeno-jejunal angle, and intimately adherent to a large 
portion of intestine on one side,- whilst the other was 
surrounded by a rich plexus of vessels:-. A Targe quantity 
of fluid was withdrawn on puncture. It was decided to 
carry out the resection of a large portion of the intestine 
together with the removal en bloc of the mesenteric 
tumour and a lateral anastomosis in two layers of the. 
intestine. This was successful and ‘the patient made a 
good recovery. * - ’ 

Therapeutics 

136 Serum Treatment of Tularaemia 

L. Foshay (Journ . Amer. Med. Assoc., November 4th, 
1933, p. 1447) records his observations on sixty-nine cases 
of tularaemia treated by serum made by inoculating goats 
subcutaneously with formaldehyde-killed, suspensions. of 
B. tularense. The injections were given subcutaneously, 
intramuscularly, and (most frequently) intravenously. 
No patient was treated during the first six days of disease, 
five were treated on the seventh, eight before the end 
of the tenth day, and the majority during the first five 
weeks, the average time for receiving . serum being the 
twenty-first day. Four deaths occurred. The mean 
duration of the disease in the sixty-nine cases was almost 
half that of a control series. The duration of the adenitis 
and period of disability were appreciably shortened, but 
the mean febrile period was not. Foshay recommends 
that in a moderately severe attack two intravenous in- 
jections should be given on successive days, *of 15 c.’cm. 
each, of an antiserum made from virulent strains of the 
organism. When the lymphatic glands are already larger 
than 5 cm. in diameter, three such doses should be given 
to prevent suppuration. Cases of the typhoid type should 
also be given serum in much larger amounts. Early 
diagnosis is very important so that serum may be given 
before the tenth day of disease if possible. 

137 Drinker Respirator in Poliomyelitis 

The treatment in the Drinker artificial respirator of forty- 
six patients with respiratory failure due 'to acute epidemic 
poliomyelitis is described in detail by M. B. Brahdy and 

M. Lenarsky (Amer. Journ. Dis. Child., October, 1933, 
p. 705), who consider that this procedure represents an 
outstanding advance in therapy. Cases of bulbar lesions 
were excluded after the first few weeks. It was frequently 
necessary to give repeated large doses of sedatives after 
the patient had been placed in the respirator. Constipa- 
tion was often a troublesome complication, a contributing 
factor being the inability of the patient to produce a 
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positive intra-abdominal pressure. Orthopaedic trca 
of the lower extremities and trunk was provided, ni iov g 
tlie apparatus prevented attention to the chest and arm. . 
The voungest patient in the series was U months old 
and the oldest 24 fears. The youngest patient to survive 
was aged 3 years. Those with paralysis of the. diaphragm 
or intercostal muscles, or “both, were classified as having 
spinal lesions. Of these there were thirty-four, and 
eighteen survived. The twelve bulbar cases, with inv oivc- 
ment of the cranial nerves and presumed-aficction of the 
respiratory-, centre, proved fatal. The best indication of 
the progress of the disease was afforded by* the- tempera- 
ture, the pulse rate and examination of the spinal fluid 
and blood counts giving' no useful assistance in this 
respect. All except six of the patients who survived had 
temperatures under 101° F. after tlie third day. W ith 
recovery, weaning from the enforced artificial respiration 
was sometimes rather difficult. The authors emphasize 
the necessity of careful medical and nursing supervision, 
timely administration of sedatives, and parenteral injec- 
tions of fluid, a time schedule for turning the patients 
on to their backs, and the prevention of any rise of the 
temperature of the air inside the respirator. . 

138 Ephedrine in Stokes-Adams Disease 
C. S. Higley and R. M. bTECHER (diner. Heart Jottrtt.. 
October, 1933, p. 90) review a case of Stokes-Adams 
disease in which complete cessation of the attacks was 
brought about by the administration of ephedrine by the 
mouth. The patient was first treated with 10 minims of 
1 in 1,000 adrenaline solution injected subcutaneously* ; 
this gave him relief for several hours. Barium chloride 
in 30 mg. doses was given three times a day for six days. 

. but was discontinued, having been of no appreciable 
benefit. It was followed by, 30 mg. of ephedrine sulphate 
by mouth. This afforded instant relief from the attacks, 
and in one week the individual dose was cut down to 
20 mg. There were no more attacks, and after a fortnight 
the medication was stopped. The patient remained 
symptom-free for the next ten weeks, and was discharged. 
The attacks recurred, however, about a year subsequently; 
the symptoms were again relieved by ephedrine. Four 
, years later, when the patient was aged 70. complete heart- 
block ensued, and improved for a time on ephedrine 
treatment, but he died five months afterwards. The authors 
report the post-mortem findings, and remark that accord- 
ing to Karsner, the most common cause of permanent 
A-V block is coronary disease with narrowing of the 
vessels supplying the junctional tissues. As the vessels 
narrow the A-V bundle and node undergo extensive 
degeneration and fibrosis. While the present patient 
showed marked arteriosclerosis of his peripheral vessels, 

, both clinically and at necropsy*, the coronary vessels were 
not seriously* involved. There was no evidence of an 
aetiology* relating to rheumatism, syphilis, diphtheria, 
scarlet lever, or toxic agents, and the authors are led 
to assume, therefore, that the coronary- sclerosis was, 
nevertheless, sufficient to cause the clinical symptoms 
and the myocardial changes observed. 

139 


Avoidance of Embolus after Injection of 
Varicose Veins 

F. Remexovsky (Zcntralbl . f. Clur., November ISth. 1933, 
p. 2719) alludes to Nobl's series of 20.000 injections of 
varicose veins with glucose solution without embolus, 
and to massed statistics giving 0.0024 per cent, mortality 
from that cause. He believes that in lethal cases the 
embolus arises in regions remote from the injection, as 


Ophthalmology 

140 The Fundus Oeuli in Diabetes 

S. H. McKee . (Canadian Med. Assoc. Jonrn.. 

1933 iv 520), who has studied the ocular iuiuw* \ 
1,272 cases of diabetes mellilns, points out that, became 
this disease occurs often in middle life, when artyno- 
sclerosis uem-mUy manifests itself* a variety of condition?, 
such as retinal arteriosclerosis, vascular disorders, optu- 
neuritis, and secondary glaucoma, may appear comeiucnt- 
ally without being necessarily originated by the dialictes. 
Cataract and retinitis are) he states, the most frequent 
lesions met with in diabetes, while retinal arteriosclerosis, 
disturbances of accommodation and refraction, intis, 
chronic retrobulbar neuritis, amblyopia, and muscle dis- 
orders are not uncommon. The soft eyeball, found m 
diabetic coma is pathognomonic, and differentiates this 
condition (tom insulin coma. One other similarly, pathog- 
nomonic sign is the rare lipaemia retinalis, .which in- 
volves both eyes. McKee believes that there is evidence 
ol a direct causal relation between diabetes and retinitis. 
He agrees with Foster Moore that there is a clinical 
ophthalmic picture which strongly indicates a dialietic 
origin for an existing retinitis. This comprises solid and 
soapy, or waxy -looking, patches of retinal exudate with 
sharp-cut edges”, distributed irregularly, and sometimes in 
a ring well wide of the macula ; none of the soft-edged 
cotton-wool patches, frequent in renal cases ; roughly 
circular haemorrhages in the deeper retinal layers ; and 
no circular retinal pigment spots. The author strongly 
urges a fundus examination when there is any possibility of 
commencing arteriosclerosis in a case of diabetes in order 
that early discovery may lead to preventive measures 
against hypertension and cardiac and cerebral sequels. 

141 The Retraction Syndrome 

R. AEtiEt (Arch, of Ophthalmol., November, 1933, p. 002) 
summarizes the salient features of this syndrome as 
complete or partial absence of abduction, partial de- 
ficiency of adduction, retraction of the globe on adduc- 
tion but rarely on abduction, an oblique movement up 
and in (or down and in) when adduction is attempted, 
narrowing of palpebral fissure on adduction and a ten- 
dency to widen on abduction, and paresis of convergence, 
the affected eve remaining in primary position. Ana- 
tomically there is a more or less complete substitution 
of fibrous for muscular tissue. The retraction of the 
globe may measure from 1 to 10 mm. Limitation 
of adduction is rarely complete, while abduction mnv 
be reinforced up and out and down and out bv 
the oblique muscles. The narrowing of the palpebral 
fissure results from action of the orbicularis. Theories 
advanced to explain the syndrome .include post-fixed 
tendon (or slip) of internal rectus, deficiency of chcck 
hgaments. lack of synergic relaxation of the external 

m th S ' 'TF' final i y ‘ actlon of su P crior and inferior rectus 
° any m0vement of th e internal rectus 
The oblique movement up or down on adduction mav b- 
due to pivoting on the optic nerve when in. the retracted" 
position, excessive spasmodic contraction of the inferior 
oblique, or abnormally high insertion of n. i..,™; 
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the microleucocytic culture' of Loewenstein, and the inocula- 
tion of aqueous into guinea-pig glands. The lesions of 
tuberculous iridocyclitis result from varying factors — those 
referable to the bacillus and those to the conditions of 
the local tissues. Tuberculous products may produce 
different reactions in different- subjects, or at different- 
periods of the disease in the same subject ; hence the 
protean manifestations of the disease. 

143 Chronic Inflammation of the Meibomian Glands 

P. D. Henriksen (A r orsh Mag. /. Laegevicl ., .'November, 
1933, p: 1248) records a case of chronic inflammation of 
the Meibomian glands of seventeen years' .duration in a 
woman aged 24 years. The conjunctivae showed several 
growths caused by 'a sticky, purulent fluid, which filled 
the glands and could be squeezed through the openings 
in the margins of the eyelids. A few .fistulae leading 
from the growths'* to the r conjunctiva were also present. 
The condition was found to be 'due to a Gram-negative 
encapsulated bacillus, grown' in pure culture from the pus, 
and agglutinated and precipitated by the patient's serum. ' 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

144 Rectal Ergotamine Tartrate in the Puerperium 

\V. Rech and F. Raber ( Zentralbl . f. Gyiiiik., November 
4th, 1933, p."2594) quote Rothlin’s finding, from experi- 
ments in cats, to the effect, that ergotarnine tartrate is 
absorbed readily after rectal injection in solution, but not 
at all from suppositories. Clinically, these authors found 
in a hundred cases in which lochial stasis, delayed uterine 
involution, or fetidity of the lochia called for treatment 
by ergot, that rectal injection of 1 mg. of ergotarnine 
tartrate (gvnergen) dissolved in 5. to 10 c.cra. of 5 per cent, 
dextrose solution was as ’ effective as 'much larger doses 
given orally or intramuscularly. Comparing the incidence 
of puerperal morbidity (as judged by criteria of the type 
recorded above) in a hundred cases each of normal delivery 
in which rectal injections of ergotarnine. tartrate had or ‘ 
had not been given on .the second, third, and fourth days 
of the puerperium, they fOund'that the injCctions appeared 
to reduce the morbidity,- from 60 to 17 -per -cent. Of 
the treated cases only one had puerperal pyrexia above 
37.9° C., as against eleven untreated cases .having a 
temperature of 3S° or over. 

145 Nephritis and Pregnancy 

J. R. Goodall ( Amcr . Jo urn . Obstct. and Gynecol . 
October. 1933, p. 55G) quotes five cases which, though 
giving all the data of chronic nephritis, improved under 
pregnancy. He supports Hofbauer's teaching that both 
the so-called chronic nephritic and the pre-eclamptic types 
arise out of a secretory dysfunction which is often pluri- 
glandular, but in which the main factor is uncompensated 
overproduction of posterior pituitary hormone. .The 
antidiuretic element from this gland is stated to be 
consistently demonstrable in the blood of nephropathic 
pregnant women. The pressor element is demonstrable 
only when the hormone is in very high excess, raising 
the* blood pressure to 180. Normally these substances 
are rapidlv eliminated post partum ; if this relief fails 
eclampsia follows. A pituitary normal but with low 
reserve gives rise in pregnancy to low blood pressure, 
low uterine contractility, and low muscle nerve irrit- 
ability — that is, hypopituitarism. A hyperactive gland 
further stimulated from the placenta gives rise to anti- 
diuresis and raised blood pressure with resulting albumin- 
uria. nephritis, liver necrosis, and their accompanying 
symptoms. Water retention is a resultant of antidiuretic 
overaction plus the metabolic poisoning due to lowered 
elimination ; hence, restoration of function follows removal 
ot the placental stimulus. Excess of chloride excretion 
occurs along with antidiuresis, with resulting acidosis, 
and also carnage to the glycogenic function of the liver, 
with transient glycaemia and glycosuria, then enhanced 
waterlogging. Vagotonic action leading to anaemia of 
the brain accounts for eclamptic convulsions. Thus the 
chronic toxic and fulminating cases are traceable to the 
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balancing of under- or over-activity of the' pituitary and 
other endocrine glands. The parallel with thyroid dys- 
crasias is perfect. Treatment, according to Goodall, must 
be the avoidance of emotion and the use of sedatives 
and eliminants ; for severe cases starvation and water-free 
diet may be tried 'for three days, followed -by chloride 
. and caTbohydrate-free diet. A blood 'pressure oi over 
-'180 warrants interruption of pregnancy, which is best 
performed on the. third or fourth day of treatment in 
chronic' cases. . • 

Pathology 

146 Virus Origin of Pemphigus and Dermatitis 
Herpetiformis 

E. Urbach and S. Wolfram (Med. Kltnih, November 
24th, 1933, p. 1619) describe experiments in which they 
succeeded in producing symptoms of disease in rabbits 
inoculated with material from patients suffering from 
-pemphigus and dermatitis, herpetiformis. The material 
used was microscopically and culturally sterile. If only 
small amounts were available the subdural route was used 
for injection ; with larger amounts the intravenous route 
was found most satisfactory'.- Vesicle fluid ‘.proved more 
potent than blood serum. The symptoms produced were 
either a paralysis, of the extremities from which recover}* 
sometimes took place, or a - cachexia coming on several 
weeks after inoculation. Histologically _ the picture in 
both types was that of a disseminated encephalomyelo- 
meningitis. In 'four out of five cases of pemphigus and 
in seven out of eleven cases of dermatitis herpetiformis 
positive results were obtained -in rabbits. Control' experi- 
ments made with tissue fluids of normal persons on a 
total of sixteen- animals proved negative. Passage' experi- 
ments from the primarily infected rabbit to -a second 
rabbit revealed the possibility of setting' up a similar 
clinical and histological picture. In these/ experiments, 
fifteen out of twenty-four of which were successful, brain 
suspension proved the most virulent, but blood serum 
was found to be sometimes potent. Skin . lesions were 
never observed. The authors conclude that pemphigus 
and dermatitis' herpetiformis are probably vims diseases, 
the virus being dermatotropic in man and neurotropic 
in the rabbit. 

147 Ultrafiltration of Blood 

A rapid method for obtaining protein-free ultrafiltrates 
of blood and plasma is described by C. Wilson and 
E. R. Holidav (Biocheni. Journ 'vol. xxVii, No.- 4, 
1933, p. 1095). It is based on that -suggested by Smith 
in the same periodical in 1928, but has been modified 
so as to improve the rate and yield of filtration,' and to 
give membranes which are reliable as well .as simple 'in 
preparation. The authors found .alcohol-ether-acetic-acid- 
collodion membranes ideal for rapid filtration, but too 
fragile to be used repeatedly. They have found a suitable 
one to be a glacial acetic-collodion membrane on a filter- 
paper basis, similar to the type described by Kreugef 
and Ritter in 1930. Membranes of 4 per cent, collodion 
can be used for several filtrations without deterioration 
of the surface. The rate of filtration under pressure of 
70 cm. is slightly slower than with the alcohol-ether-acetic- 
acid-collodion membranes. After filtration, the .mem- 
brane surface is .cleaned with 2 per cent.- sodium bi- 
carbonate solution, and the membrane is washed on the 
filter with 50 c.cm. of the same solution; followed by 
distilled water. It can then be preserved in distilled 
water until required for further use. The exact volume 
of collodion used for each membrane does not need to be 
standardized, since variations in the filtration rates <1° 
not seem to be induced by changes in thickness; of the 
membranes. It is said to be possible to obtain 25 c.cm. 
ultrafiltrate from 30 c.cm. plasma in thirty minutes. In 
certain injection experiments it was found to be possible 
to reduce the time from the taking of the bloo'd from the 
vein to its injection into the animal to forty-five minutes. 
The filtration can be conducted under aseptic conditions 
at 0° C. There is thus little danger of loss of labile 
substances through decomposition. 
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148 Temperature of the Gastrointestinal Tract 
J. S. Hepburn el ah (Arch. Int. Med October, 1933, 
p. 603) have investigated the temperature of the g. 
intestinal tract and the influence on it cl hot a " d 
foods and physical therapeutic agents. In hoth --ncs 
the' gastric temperature was usually higher than that ol 
the mouth, the average difference being 0.9 - l'. in men 
and l .25° in women. Great variations were found in 
the gastric temperature in short intervals ot tune, in 
men the temperature o! the upper part ot the intestine 
ranged between 9S° and 100.1° F., with an a', erage o 
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, ,,, women between 9S° and 99.9°, with an average 
of 9S.9 3 . The sigmoidal temperature was always higher 
than the oral one, on the average by 2.9°. Ingestion of 
iced water or ice-cream produced a marked decrease m 
the gastric temperature, followed by a r;se, at first quite 
rapid, and then progressively slower. The average 
recovery time was more than half an hour. The use of 
the ice" water in a test meal delayed the emptying time 
of the stomach from fifteen to thirty minutes. Leakage 
of a cold beverage through the pylorus seemed to lower 
the temperature of the upper part of the intestine by 
everal degrees. The authors think that this may throw 
ight upon the aetiology of gastro-enteric disturbances in 
>atients who have a rapid gastric emptying time, and 
partake freely of cold beverages. The ingestion of hot 
roffee gave rise to a marked increase in gastric tempera- 
ture, followed by a decrease which was rapid at first. 
No evidence was obtained that the application of. heat 
or cold to the abdominal wall caused any change in the 
gastro-intestinal temperature, and the authors doubt the 
value of ice applied to the abdominal wall in gastric or 
intestinal haemorrhage, or of the local application of heat 
to promote healing in gastric or duodenal ulcers. 

149 Diagnosis of Latent Cardiac Insuf ficicncy 

K. Barth (Munch, med. IVoclt.. November 17th, 1933, 
p. 1817) considers it important, in order to avoid the 
possibility of over-straining the heart at critical times, to 
establish indications by tvbich the practitioner can recog- 
nize the early stages of that process which leads to a 
-diminished activity of the cardiovascular system. He 
states that although tests exist for the estimation of 
the function of the heart, control data from early periods 
are necessary to enable the proper interpretation al their 
significance in cases where the insufficiency is very Intent. 
The history of the case is difficult to evaluate "properlv 
and the elimination of hysterical or neurasthenic reports 
requires special consideration. The author therefore gives 
a series of physical and mental symptoms which increase 
the likelihood of latent cardiac insufficiency. Of gastro- 
intestinal symptoms, gastric catarrh, flatulence, constipa- 
tion, feeling of fullness, and diminution of appetite are 
considered important. Cervical muscular pain, tiredness, 
and dullness of the voice are sometimes the first signs’. 
Headache, frontal pressure, general weakness and tired- 
ness, unsteady gait, and sometimes vertigo on standing up 
or bending down may also be indications, while '“the 
presence of haemorrhoids, venous congestion, and pains 
in. the back must be noted. Great stress is placed upon 
sleeplessness, and especially waking during the ni"bt 
Such accessory signs as increased perspiration (dav and 
night) and failure of potency are helpful indications 
Latent cardiac insufficiency may also manifest itself bv 
certain psychological changes — for example irritabilitv 
? nx ! et y- phobias, forgetfulness,” 
and often loss of determination and decision. It is con. 

int?iffi d - that ma £, r . pe ? pIe are unwarned of latent cardiac 
insufficiency until it is too late. c 


J 50 Chronic Barbitcme Poisoning 

T Ravs (Hosfiitalstidcndc. November 9tli, 
draws attention to the difficulty of detecting the M c««£ 
oi prolonged veronal medication. The earliest cTu-ci- i rc 
neurasthenic symptoms., and it.soft c n or 3 ust rich 
symptoms that veronal is given m the first pta. U L 
only' in the comparatively late stages of chronic veronal 
poisoning that the patient sufTers froi 
weight, lassitude, anorexia, insomnia, ' ' ■ , 

convulsions, vomiting, cardiac symptoms, and haemor- 
rhages from the gastro-intestinal tract. In the asylum 
to which the author is attached veronal is preferred to 
tile other drugs in the same group because it is compara- 
tively cheap and its action is prolonged to the following 
(jav. To ascertain ii prolonged veronal medication injures 
the liver parenchyma, the author examined the urine of 
fifty patients for urobilinogen and bile acids. These 
patients had been given from 25 to 75 eg. of veronal daily 
for a minimum of six months and a maximum of five 
years. Urobilinogen was sought with Ehrlich s reagent 
and bile acids with Hay's test. As many as thirty-two 
gave a positive reaction' to one or both of the substances 
looked for. Fifty other inmates of the asylum who had 
not been given veronal, and who in other respects were 
comparable with the first group of fifty patients, served 
as controls. Only sixteen of them gave a positive reaction 
in the urine to one or both of the substances sought. 
In no case were they present in large quantities in either 
group. The author is inclined to consider the high pro- 
portion of positive reactors in the veronal group as fairly 
convincing evidence of injury to the parenchyma of the 
liver from chronic veronal poisoning. The risks o! such 
poisoning may be reduced by not giving this drug for more 
than eight to ten days in succession, or by supplementing 
it with morphine and scopolamine in order that the 
dosage of the veronal may be appreciably reduced. 
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Vaccination with B-C-G. 


W. H. Park, Camille Keresztuki. and Lucv Mishulov.- 
(Journ. Amt'r. Med. Assoc., November ISth, 1 933, p. 1619) 
record the results they have obtained with B.C.G. vaccine 
in New York. Infants were selected in tuberculous 
families and cither vaccinated orally with B.C.G. during 
the first ten days of life or kept under observation In a 
control group. The environmental conditions were fairly 
similar, though certain differences existed. For instance, 
the vaccinated infants were removed from their parents 
for one month after immunization, while the control 
infants were left at home. Again, the .control group was 
rather more heavily exposed to tuberculous infection than 
the vaccinated^ group. Some of the infants were under 
observation for five years, but with most of them the 
^' at,ona ? P er j od ' vas ' shorter. Altogether three out 
riL" S9 fT C K mat i ed ‘ and T- seven out of 1S9 control infants 
tu ^ er ^ u,0Sls - The non-tu bercutous mortality, on 
the other hand, was considerably higher in the vaccinated 
? ,l e “ ntro ‘ S rou P- Another series of chHdrcm 
from tuberculous families was submitted to parenteral 
•vacc , nat ,on with B.C.G. These children were tiKccffi- 

to the T e ti T mC birth ' but aU reacted negSy 

chHriran wi"' In . the corresponding control group some 
children had a positive and some had a negative ( U LS 
reaction. During the observational period none of the 
laO vaccinated children died of tuberculosis nr 

ssasfssp: >3 

and children who have, L J? performing on infants 
-re to be exposed to ini^ctiof " 
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152 Dangers of Colloidal Thorium in Pyelography 

In a case recorded by K. Sckeele ( Zentralbl . /. Chir., 
October 21st, 1933, .p. 2483), radiological and necropsy 
findings, forty days after retrograde pyelography in which 
colloidal thorium dioxide (thorotrast) had been used, 
showed retention of the medium in the renal pelvis and 
parenchyma, with occlusion of the urinary tubules ; leuco- 
cytes and many casts had been present in the urine. 
In other cases precipitation of non-excreted thorotrast 
has led to false diagnosis of stone. Scheele has found 
traces of it in the kidneys six months, and Freymann two 
years, after pyelography. F. Krauss (ibid., p. 2487) 
describes the case of a young female patient in whom 
pyelography after thorotrast injection was done for sus- 
pected hydronephrosis. Twelve months later symptoms 
were still present, but the urine, cystoscopic findings, and 
results of kidney function tests were normal. Radio- 
graphy showed radial shadows in the kidney which, in 
reality remnants of thorium, were at first taken as 
evidence of calcification — a suggested diagnosis which 
considerably aggravated the functional symptoms. 

153 Treatment of Scoliosis 

J. Cornet (Le Scalpel, November 4th, 1933, p. 1134) 
describes a new method of treatment for scoliosis by means 
of a special plaster jacket which is applied between periods 
of treatment by gymnastics, breathing exercises, and 
massage. The patient is dressed in a cotton vest and is 
suspended in a Sayre’s collar. The plaster jacket is then 
applied, taking support from the pelvis below, and com- 
pletely surrounding the thorax. A rubber bladder is then 
placed over the costal prominence laterally and the plaster 
is finished oft over this and is supported firmly on the 
shoulders.' A large window is then cut in the left side 
of the jacket. As soon as the plaster is dry the bladder 
is inflated by a pump, causing pressure which pushes the 
left side of the chest through the aperture in the jacket. 
Each week the bladder is further inflated, and the patient 
is encouraged to breathe deeply inside the plaster. The 
action of the jacket is twofold. By the suspension of 
the patient the curvatures of the spine are corrected, 
whilst the inflated bladder presses the ribs towards the left 
and also assists in correcting the spinal curvature. The 
results of treatment by this method are satisfactory, and 
the amount of pressure is easily regulated, whilst the un- 
impeded respiratory movements further help to correct 
the deformity. 

154 Cholecystectomy for Typhoid Carriers 

P. Braestrup ( Hospitalstideiule , November 16th, 1933, 
p. 1132) contributes a successful case of cholecystectomy 
for the tvpho : d carrier state — a woman, pged 27, whose 
faeces had continued to contain paratyphoid B from 
three to four months after infection. After the removal 
of the gall-bladder, which contained stones, pus, and 
paratyphoid B, the organism could not be demonstrated 
by any of the six subsequent examinations of the faeces. 
Reviewing the literature, Braestrup notes that operations 
on the gall-bladders of 131 carriers were collected in 1932 
by Eichhof. To these he adds sixteen other cases, in- 
cluding his own, and brings the total up to 147. As many 
as 105 of these cases ceased to be carriers, while twenty- 
seven continued to be so, eight were inadequately followed 
up and examined, and seven had a fatal termination — 
in only two of the latter could death be directly traced 
to the operation. In the cases reviewed, the gall-bladder 
was almost invariably found at operation to contain stones 
or to show some other morbid condition, and the author 
notes it as curious that, in the few cases in which a 
norma! gall-bladder was found, the operation had no 
effect on the carrier state. This finding confirms the 
attitude of those surgeons who prefer to operate on the 
carriers who present definite evidence of disease of the 
biliarv system, and who are not inclined to take the 
risks of a 'cholecystectomy when there are no signs or 
symptoms referable to the gall-bladder. 
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155 Eventual Results of Phrenicectoiay 

E. Rist and Auerbach (Bull, dc I'Acad. de Mid., 
November 14th, 1933, p. 35S) affirm that the ultimate 
results "of phrenicectomy are not as favourable as the 
immediate effects might indicate. Of 200 cases in which 
this operation had been performed two and a half to tern 
years previously, 100 showed such marked improvement 
in six or e'ght months as to give hopes of cure ; of these, 
however, only twenty-six were finally cured, and, sixteen 
showed further improvement. Death -has occurral’in 
eighty-six of the 200 cases, and thirty-six are in poor 
health. Of the 100 patients, seventy-nine had received, 
after operation, sanatorium or semi-sanatorium treatment; 
of the twenty-six cures twenty-three and of the improved 
cases fifteen fall into these groups. The authors conclude, 
therefore, that phrenicectomy is more successful when 
followed by prolonged sanatorium. treatment, this realizing 
the two essentials of methodical rest and permanent 
medical control. Hence, also, artificial pneumothorax is 
superior to phrenicectomy. In addition, the foregoinp 
results demonstrate the great value of sanatorium therapy 
in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Therapeutics 


156 Duodenal Fluid in Pernicious Anaemia 

W. Kuhnau (Munch, med. Woch., November 10th, 1933 
p. 1772) states that administration of raw liver or live 
extract makes up for the deficiency of the anti-anaemii 
principle, which is absent in pernicious anaemia. Dis 
cussing the question as to whether this anti-anaemii 
principle is a product of hepatic metabolism or is merely 
stored in the liver, this author favours the latter "explana- 
tion, which is, he believes, suggested by the characteristii 
gastro-intestinal symptoms — atrophic and -inflammatory 
changes with abnormal bacterial proliferation. He think: 
it probable that the anti-anaemic principle is elaborate: 
in the gastric mucosa as- a hormone from albumiii-c'on 
taining vitamin B,, and that this is stored in the liv'd 
cells. Recent researches show that preparations of gastric 
mucosa are as efficacious as liver, extract, and actual!) 
superior in gastric sclerosis. Pathological changes in (hi 
upper intestinal mucosa' which accompany- pemiciou: 
anaemia suggested that the healthy duodeno-jejuto 
mucosa might contain the anti-anaemic principle as wet 
as the gastric mucosa, and consequently that norma 
duodenal fluid might supply the deficiency. Bile presenl 
constantly in duodenal fluid may carry anti-anaemic 
substances stored in the liver. Accordingly, Kuhnau ha: 
treated four cases of severe pernicious anaemia by ad 
ministration of fresh duodenal fluid obtained from healthy 
persons. After five administrations- rapid increase ol 
reticulocytes occurred. One patient declined furthei 
treatment and died shortly afterwards. The others un- 
proved greatly. One patient who , had degenerative 
changes in the spinal cord recovered sufficiently to wnb 
considerable distances on level ground without a stick. 
Two patients look well and have resumed work. 

157 Passive Immunization in Poliomyelitis 

K. Waltner ( Orvosi Hetilap, December 16th, _ If® 
p 1137) reports on a major poliomyelitis epidemic in the 
summer of 1932 in the Hungarian town of Szeged, am 
on the results obtained by specific protective immuniza- 
tion. Of 7,000 children aged up to 5 years, 790 0F3 l* 1 " 
cent.) received injections of ]0 to 20 c.cm. of adult vvhoe 
blood. The morbidity rate per 1,000 head was a. 
for children thus protected and 10.9 for children no 
protected. For the ages 5 to 1 1 the figures vretc as 
follows. Number of children, 15,300 ; of these, 1,050 were 
protected — that is, 6.9 per cent. Morbidity rate per 
head : protected children, 3.8 ; non-protected children^ 
6.2. For the ages 11 to 14: number of children, 18,09 > 
protected 1,100 — that is, 6.1 per cent. Morbidity ra 
per 1,000 head : protected children, 3.6; non-protected, a. 
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The majority o£ the protected children received offiv 
one injection. Of the six cases m which protectea 
children fell ill, five were cured, the ccrehro spinn^ fl u > q 
returning to normal after a period ran 8 m S , 
ten davs. In {our cases no paralytic symptoms « hater er 
were observed ; the fifth showed only a lack of the 
patellar reflex on the left side from the fourth _ to the 
ninth day of illness. The material used was adult whole 
blood. The mortality rate of the total number of affected 
children was 8.S per cent, for hospital cases and -4.1 per 
cent, for home cases. Waltner concludes that, although 
the number of cases was. too small to serve as statistical 
proof of the efficacy of blood prophylaxis as applied to 
poliomyelitis, it is, so long as no more efficacious method 
is .evolved, the duty of the medical profession to apply 
prophylactic .injections of adult blood in every case that 
comes under their notice. 


which can be kept sterile if a little benzoicacid^adduxl. 
It is.casv to understand why the effect of ai < • { 

injection' should be more rapid and .powerful than .that _oI 
a subcutaneous injection, but what is surpnsu g 
longer duration of the effects of the former. 


Dermatology 


158 Malarial Treatment of Chronic Gonorrhoea 
P. BerggREEN [Derm. Woch., November lltli. 


1933, 


p. 1603) describes five years' experience in malarial treat- 
ment of 233 cases of chronic gonorrhoea (in both sexes), 
many of which had proved refractory to vaccine injec- 
tions of living gonococci. In 90 per cent, of women and 
S5 per cent, of men, after an artificial infection with 
malaria, it was not possible, in spite of provocation, to 
demonstrate the gonococcus after the last rigor. The 
average duration of treatment was fifty-five days in 
women and thirty-six days in men. The treatment had 
to be suspended in six patients, but two instances only of 
actual ill effect were noted — pancarditis and activation of 
pulmonary tuberculosis respectively. Pre-existing gono- 
coccal complications were improved or unaffected during 
treatment. The average reduction in blood haemoglobin 
during treatment was 20 per cent., and a careful general 
medical examination preceded the treatment in every case.- 
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Treatment of Arteritis Obliterans 

J. L. Lomba (Pans Med.. November 25th, 1933, p. 425) • 
records a case of gangrene of a toe of the right foot, 
associated with fainting attacks and acute melancholia. 
Dietary and insulin therapy produced only a temporary 
remission, but cure of both mental and arterial conditions 
was obtained in three and a half months by intravenous 
injections of hypertonic saline serum. Affirming his belief 
that chronic arteritis obliterans, of both senile and juvenile 
types, is a general, as opposed to a purely local, malady 
of the arterial system, Lomba states that 3S the pathogeny 
is yet unknown (infection and endocrine disturbance are 
theories advanced), treatment can only be symptomatic. 
Special dieting is inefficacious, though essential in hyper- 
glycaemic cases. Cold and damp must be avoided and the 
use of tobacco prohibited. Useful physical agents are the 
passive mechanical treatment of Buerger, thermotherapy 
and hydrotherapy, diathermy (especially in juvenile 
cases), ultra-violet and infra-red rays, and radiotherapy. 
Of chemical agents, intravenous injections of sodium 
citrate (in senile forms) and of hypertonic saline serum 
and subcutaneous injections at acetylcholine are of value. 
Of biological remedies, insulin and the circulatory hormone 
of Frey have given good results ; injections of muscle and 
ovarian extract and of female blood have also been recom- 
mended. Protein therapy with T.A.B. vaccine may be 
beneficial. Lomba believes that surgical procedures (peri- 
arterial sympathectomy, ligature of the veins, unilateral 


161 Ringworm of Hands and Feet 

E. D. Osborne, E. D. Putman, and R. J. Rjcki.ovf (tVi’U’ 
York State Jount. Med.. November 1st, 1933. p. l-iO) 
recommend the wide use in public baths of a 1 per cent, 
solution of sodium hvpochlorite as a cheap, harmless, 
and effective prophylactic against ringworm of the feet. 
The pans of this solution, through which the bathers should 
be obliged to walk, have to be replenished on alternate 
days. This procedure .proved very satisfactory in schools 
where it was tried over a period ol three years. As 
regards treatment, the authors favour one hypo-erythema 
dose of x rays in acute cases of ringworm of the hands 
and feet rather than the repeated fractional dose method. 
They add that if four or five fractional doses do not 
produce a result in chronic cases the treatment should 
be stopped. Trichophytin yielded disappointing results 
in a hundred chronic relapsing cases, it is stated that 
effective treatment of such ringworm cases demands recog- 
nition of the part played by allergy and the development 
of dermatophvtids ; clinical differentiation from dermatitis 
venenata ; the employment of laboratory investigations ; 
an understanding of the aetiotogical influences of soil, 
heat, and moisture of the hands and feet ; and an appre- 
ciation of any systemic disturbance influencing the sweat 
secretion. In the acute vesiculo-pustular singe the authors 
commend the use of wet dressings for twelve to fourteen 
- hours a day, either of metaplien in a 1 in 2,500 to a 1 in 
5,000 dilution, or of aluminium subacetatc in a 1 in 16 
dilution. For the remaining eight to ten hours they 
employ plain boric ointment, a 2 per cent, sulphur pre- 
cipitate ointment, or a soothing astringent dusting powder 
containing 1 pec cent, menthol, 5 per cent, chloretone, 
5 to 10 per cent, tannic acid, and 30 per cent, boric acid. 
Rest in bed, ,with elevation of flic affected limbs, is 
helpful, and x-ray exposures hare special value in this 
type of case. 


162 Occult Venereal Lymphogranuloma (Nicolas 
and Favre’s Disease) 

Bejarano^ and Gallego Calatayud ( Croittca Medico'. 
October 15th, 1933, p. 721), emphasizing the preponderance 
of this disease in males— 95 per cent, of all cases in their 
practice and in that of Campos Martin — postulate that the 
lymphatic system of females is much more resistant to 
infection than that of males, and cite the analogous ex- 
perience of Ivanvi and Neumann, who in 3,239 cases of 
soft chancre in both sexes found 2,72S inguinal buboes 
of which but Nil were in females. The present authors 
state that in the three summer months „*£ ?932 a greTt 
increase m the incidence of lymphogranuloma in the nude 
iR thC in Barcelona. 0 In- 

failed L - am ?"S practitioners 


suprarenalectomy. lumbar or himbo-sacral ganglio-svm- * ailed to discover the source of "this epidemu? C C-lmn? 
pathectomy and amputation) should be resorted to only ~ Mart in and Calatayud tested forty prostitute certified? 


160 Intravenous Morphine in the Relief of Pain 

H. Iacobaeus (Nord. Med. Tidskrift. November 4th 1933 
p. 1321) contrasts the frequent futility of subcutaneous 
injections of morphine for incurable cancer with the in- 
variable reliability of intravenous injections. He hints at 
the possibility of the subcutaneous tissues of the dvimr 
sometimes failing to absorb certain drugs. In Denmark 

ierfnn epanl i tl0n coranlonl y employed for subcutaneous Yn- 
fection contains glycerin, which is apt to destiny th e rad 


rth- r t ed - response in h “ent oTt& 

G nC P ?*™ tcd thC faintcst 

five, only fortv- nffie d °. nc ' ° { th «* seventy- 

01 these' and 

They were drawn from the ww ! strongly positive. 

tkeffi " sisters ,” 1 plyL ^ ^ ° { ^tute, 
pivmg them trade m more expensive 
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markets, invariably giving a negative reaction. None 
of these women, had at any time shown- a trace of venereal 
lymphogranuloma', and the question of the origin'; of the 
small epidemic remained unsolved until- ‘a soldier'* was 
found affected by the disease in the military" hospital 
of Barcelona. This man had left his native village but 
a few months before,- and had had no sexual adventures 
until his arrival in Barcelona, where' his experiences were 
confined to coitus on a few occasions with one public 
woman. A careful examination of his paramour yielded 
neither history nor sign of venereal disease, but she 
reacted in the most convincing manner to Frei’s test. 

163 Treatment of Suspected Syphilitic Lesions 

A. Musger {Derm. Woch., October 28th, 1933, p. 1532) 
discusses the duty .of the physician in treating a sore in 
which, though slightly or strongly suggestive of a primary 
syphilitic lesion, examination for the spirochaete has been 
negative. Oppenheim, who has reported fourteen cases, 
later proved to be syphilitic, in which the chance of 
early abortive treatment was missed v owing to repeatedly 
negative examination for spirochaetes, has advocated anti- 
syphilitic medication (irrespective of microscopical find- 
ings) for every clinically suspicious genital erosion or 
ulcer. Musger reports a series of 120. genital sores 
clinically diagnosed as erosive balanitis, herpes, erosion, 
inflammatory phimosis with gland swelling, or ulcus molle, 
but fraught with a suspicion of primary sore and preceded 
by a suspicious coitus ; twelve weeks or- a longer control 
was possible. In all but two no clinical, serological, or 
microscopical 'evidence of syphilis was afterwards obtain- 
able. In the remaining two the spirochaete was found 
subsequently, but in the sero-negative stage. It is con- 
cluded, that antisyphilitic treatment is unjustified if the 
sore, repeatedly and frequently examined, has not yielded 
spirochaetes. ' . ’ ' -••* 

Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 

164 Danger* of Intrauterine Pessaries . » 

A. Sjovall (Zeiitralbl. f. Gyncih November 4th, 1 933, 
p. 2598) cites from the literature *. (1) thirteen cases of 
death following within one to five days after insertion of 
a contraceptive uterine pessary ; (2)' some 120 cases of 
septic abortion, of which a good number' were lethal, 
following introduction of the pessary in the pregnant or 
(at first) non ■'pregnant uterus. The author states that 
if pregnancy should follow the intervention, abortion 
during the early months usually follows : nevertheless, 
not a few cases have been reported in which both the 
contraceptive pessary and the foetus have been delivered 
at or near term, the latter sometimes showing marks of 
injury by the former. In a. case of Sjovall’s, spontaneous 
deliver}" at term of a normal child was closely preceded 
by expression of a silver intrauterine pessary which the 
patient herself had introduced two years previously with 
the aid of an illuminated speculum and removed during 
the menses. 

163 Treatment of Uterine Cancer 

H. H. Schlintc and C. L. Chapman {Med. Journ. of 
Australia, October 7th, 1933, p. 476), who give a good 
review of the results of treatment of this disease, urge the 
abandonment of the classical subtotal hysterectomy and 
the substitution of the total operation, or, preferably, 
the safer and less difficult subtotal procedure, with 
enucleation of the endocervix. They think that radium 
should occupy the same place in operative treatment in 
cancer as does salvarsan to mercury' and iodides in syphilis. 
Radium acts quickly, kills the local lesion or renders it 
inert, and thus affords time for operative measures to be 
undertaken in a clean field. The uterus should always 
be removed after radium therapy. The authors state that 
radium had no effect on cancer deposits in the lymph 
glands, which were secondarily affected in 10 per cent, 
of their operated cases. They obtained the best results 
with a dosage of 4,000 to 5,000 milligram- hours with a 
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1 mm. platinum filter, .-and consider a dosage of 2,000 
milligram-hours inadequate to ’ eradicate even a localized 
growth. Vaginal dosage should never exceed 2,000 milli- 
gram-hours for fear of subsequent injury" to the bladder 
or rectum. ‘The most satisfactory sequels were those after 
irradiation of the whole uterine cavity. In some cases 
the authors prefer needles to vaginal corks or plaques 
(lead boxes), because the first are less easily displaced. 
The best time to operate is regarded as three to four 
weeks after the* exposure. It is added that diathermy 
has been abandoned because of the -frequency of subse- 
quent rectal, vesical, and peritoneal fistula formation. 
Radium treatment is held to be contraindicated in very 
advanced cases ; in such it is better to curette away the 
necrosing tissue, and to apply zinc chloride or acetone. 


Pathology 


166 Alkaline Therapy and-Gastric Secretion 

Z. Stary and P„ Mahler (Med. Klinib, November 3rd, 
1933, p. 1509} report the following findings from giving 
before or with a test' meal In the fasting state sodium 
bicarbonate, calcium carbonate, or magnesium oxide. 
The amount of gastric secretion was' diminished to the 
greatest extent by the first, rather less by the second, 
much less by the third : the reduction was greater when 
the powder was given with', not before, the meal. 
Chloride concentration was diminished initially after soda, 
increased slightly after chalk, and affected inconstantly 
by magnesium, but the total • effective chloride .'secretion 
was lowered in each case, in correspondence with the 
less amount of juice. Free hydrochloric, acid reappeared 
soonest after soda, much later after the other two drugs. 
Mechanically, soda adhered less closely to' the mucosa 
than the other preparations. 

T67 The Blood in Whooping-cough 

D. Moritz and L. Lacxner (Arch, de Med. des Enj., 
November, 1933, p. 669) made a study of the blood in 
sixty-five cases of whooping-cough, the ages of the patients 
ranging from 21 months to 15 years. In forty-five the 
disease was uncomplicated, while in twenty, one or more 
complications occurred. The results were as follows: (1) 
the haematology of whooping-cough is characterized by 
lymphocytosis with an absolute or relatfve’-retardation of 
the sedimentation rate ; (2) a number of ■ lymphocytes 
exceeding 10,009 with an absolute or relative .retardation 
of the sedimentation rate is in favour of the diagnosis 
of whooping-cough, but the absence of these changes does 
not exclude it ; (3) the complications of whooping-cough 
produce a moderate shift to the left in the leucocyte 
picture and the sedimentation rate is accelerated ; (-1) 
examination of the blood enables ■ the diagnosis of 
whooping-cough to be made at an early stage or in 
atypical forms of the disease. 

168 Creatine Excretion as a Test of Muscular 
Impotence 

As it has been proved that men of athletic build, after 
ingestion of large quantities of creatine, eliminate, only 
traces, while in women and children -the urinary elimina- 
tion — never total — continues for many days, IV. L.,Dulteke 
and J. Cornet (Bruxelles-Medical, November 5th, 1933, 
p. 29) judge that the rapidity with which a quantity of 
ingested creatine is eliminated by the kidneys is a test 
of muscular impotence. If in the twenty-four hours 
following the ingestion of 3 grams (an adult dose) of. this 
salt at least 2 grams are eliminated, and especially if the 
residual gram is eliminated the following day, the .muscular 
system may be considered as functionally insufficient. 
An illustrative case of muscular weakness and degeneration 
is described, in which this test proved of correct value , 
short notes on the chemical tests for creatine are ab° 
given. The authors mention the diuretic action of this 
salt ; after ingestion of 3 grams the daily urinary volume 
is frequently doubled. 
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169 Incidence and Importance of Threadworms 
H. Hellsten (Nord. Med- Tiiiskrift. November 


Uth, 


1933 p. 1358) has examined 410 persons in Swedcp for 
threadworms. A piece of lint impregnated with vaseline 
was introduced into the rectum on the index or "little 
finger in a rubber finger-stall. After palpation of the 
rectum immediately above the sphincter, the lint was 
withdrawn and washed out in water and ether. An 
examination was then made ior oxvuris eggs after centn- 
fugalization. Among the 410 persons thus examined 
were 31(1 hospital patients, sixty inmates of an asylum, 
and forty school children. As many as 260 of the 310 
hospital patients were under the age of 15. The fre- 
quency of infestation increased steadily with age. None 


a peripherally located lesion with plcund involvement 
A case is reported in which the patient, a man of 39 
rears, suffered from chest pain without cough or i - F 
tvsis and had a large lesion at the right ba.e in a 
posterior position. A diagnosis of a mediastinal taraow 
was made, but operation disclosed a primary broncluo 
'genic carcinoma with extension into the m< ms 
Complete removal being impossible, the right lower lobe 
together with the shell of the tumour was removed, and 
the patient bad an uneventful convalescence followed 
by deep a -ray treatment, 
of ten months. 


He died suddenly at the end 


172 Gas Gangrene following Therapeutic Injections 

A Peknylsz (On, -osi Hetilap. November 4th, 1933, p. 175) 
records a case of bronchial asthma in which death from 
gas gangrene resulted twentv-one hours after the injection 

... . _ of 3 cxza. of camphor oil and 3 c.cm. of cardiazol into 

of the sixty infants examined harboured the threadworm thc r ;gp t U ppt r arm ; syringe and needles had been boiled 
and there were only two who did so out oi the forty ‘ j of f Ivc . m j n utes before use, and tliough the ampoules 


children between the ages of 1 and 2. Between 2 and 4 
years the incidence was 25 per cent. ; between 4 and 7, 
47.5 per cent. ; between 7 and 10, 52.5 per cent. ; and 
between 10 and 15. 5S.75 per cent. The incidence of 
infestation for all the age groups from 0 to 15 was 30.3 
per cent. As many as forty-two of the sixty asylum 
inmates harboured the threadworm. This high incidence 
of 70 per cent, was presumably due to defective hygiene: 
Twenty-seven of the forty school children harboured 
threadworms. The author's review of the opinions ex- 
pressed as to the harm done to its host by the thread- 
worm and as to the indications for combating it shows 
little unanimity and still less knowledge of this subject 
at- the present time. 

•170 Alkali Retention in Essential Hypertension 

W. Scharpff (Munch, med. U'och., November 3rd. 1933, 
p. 1739) alludes to recent findings of increased alkali 
retention in vascular hypertension, peptic ulcer, asthma, 
and other disorders in the aetiology of which vaso-neurotic 
factors have been thought to be important. In forty 
. patients, of the average age of 58, in whom raised blood 
pressure was the only morbid objective sign to be detected, 
he found that alkali retention, as shown by measurements 
of the urinary pH before and after intravenous injection 
of sodium bicarbonate, was very different — extremes of 
0.3 and 2 (difference in acidity) being noted. Correlating 
the findings with clinical data, he noted that treatment 
was effective in patients with little alkali retention ; others 
did not "respond. 

171 Primary Cancer of the Lung 

R. Overkolt (diner. Journ . Surg., November, 1933, 
p. ISl) points out the discouraging results obtained by 
irradiation in the treatment of carcinoma of the lung, 
and considers that at present surgical extirpation of the 
lesion is the most hopeful method of obtaining a per- 
manent cure. Earlier and mote frequent use of * rays 
may render diagnosis possible whilst the disease is still 
localized in one of the pulmonary bodies and thus make 
surgical removal more successful and less dangerous. 
Bronchoscopy is also of value in diagnosis. Symptoms 
are determined by the position of the growth, which may 
be so situated that no apparent disturbance results, if 
the lesion is growing well out from the hilum it mav 
assume a large size before any symptoms are noticed'. 
A lesion in one of the larger bronchi will initiate a cou"h 
reflex, whilst partial obstruction of one of these bronchi 
may cause a wheezing respiration. If the mucosa of the 
bronchus becomes eroded haemoptysis is a common symo- 

wi'T 1S 5 rT™ U , 5 ' present "' hen lesion is 


could not be examined the contents of others from the 
same box were found to be sterile. The author states 
that similar cases observed by him were mainly found 
in exhausted and febrile patients, while two-thirds of 
those described in the literature occurred in the course 
of pneumonia, the rest being found associated with 
asthma, typhoid fever, malaria, and surgical conditions. 
Generally the drag used was caffeine, though gas gangrene 
had also occurred following the injection of many other 
substances, including normal saline. The site of injection 
was usually the front of the thigh, but sometimes the 
puncture had been made in the arm, gluteal region, and 
abdomen. Cases had been reported by Gross-Frie, Kruse, 
and Jnngbans. The cause of the infection could not be 
traced with certainty. It is important, states Pemyesz, 
to clean even- ampoule with alcohol before use owing 
to the danger of the negative pressure drawing glass 
splinters inside when the neck is broken. In all cases 
the skin should be cleaned with benzene and tincture of 
iodine, the surgeon’s hands should be clean, and needles 
and syringe should be boiled before and after use. 


Surgery 

1/3 Statistics of Cancer of the Colon 

Lif iVUS [ T '. d * sk . r - el - X° rsfte Lacgejor November 1st, 

1933, p. 1143) has made a collective study, clinical or 
post mortem, of the cases of cancer of the colon observed 
vnr ; so ™^ ian hospitals. It was the cause of death 

cent l °The°di ' 6 C ° m ' ng t0 necro F s V (°- 9 P« 

cent.). The disease was as common in men as in women 

and rare under the age of 50. Of the cases coming to 

necrops). /3.S per cent, showed definite strictures of the 

intestines, and in 19.9 per cent, death was due to acute 

intestinal obstruction. A classification of the cases accord 

• ° as entero-anastomosis was performed early or late 


centrally located or of the hilar tvpe IntercosHl . , 

may be caused by infiltration in 'the mediastinum, or by nerfonSd In \ 'f inglif Ttage,' ‘and ^ 7 


showed that the mortality was 20 per cent for 
Ft a was 3 n '°9 SUffering from ****** o&tnS. wheren 

disease was acute intestinal obstoucU^-J fortLn^ 
incident which brought the t L ^ fortunn ‘ e 
than usual. Of STl oLeni.LL * * opernt,on earlier 
underwent an exploratory lajarotomv onh"'- "T 

"ere provided with an artificial anus ir.'e percent, 
an intestinal anastomosis, while on 515 wr ? er , cent - ' vlth 
operation was performed. For this' iaS' tof ^mtion 

29 8 per ««*• the operation was 

per cent* ^vhea it 
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was performed in more than one stage. Of those 
who survived a radical operation,' 75.3 per cent, were 
alive two years later and 30.7 per cent, ten years later. 
Paus concludes that' secondary deposits occur compara- 
tively late in the disease, and that the ultimate prognosis 
is good if a radical operation is performed early enough . 
The prognosis depends on the general practitioner: were 
he to secure an expert .f-ray examination at once in every 
suspicious case, the mortality from this disease would, 
Paus believes, come down with a run. In only 22.4 per 
’cent, of the author’s material had a reliable ;r-ray exam ; 
ination been made. 

174 Rupture of the Liver 

M. Bachv (Bull, et Mem. Soc. Nat. de Chir., November 
25th, 1933, p. 1367) reports eight cases of rupture of the 
liver. In every case the rupture was due to trauma, and 
the patients had characteristic symptoms of severe intra- 
peritoneal haemorrhage, pallor, quick pulse, and contrac- 
tion of the abdominal wall with sharp pain at the point of 
injury. Operative treatment was carried out as soon as 
possible, the method of choice being suture of injuries 
in the liver by means of thick catgut on a large needle, 
care being taken not to damage the, parenchyma of the 
liver. The subhepatic space was drained in every case. 
Prognosis depends on the severity' of the injury — when 
there are many bleeding wounds in the liver the outlook 
is grave owing to severe haemorrhage. There may also 
be associated lesions such as haemo thorax, injury to the 
diaphragm, pleuro-pulmonary complications, or rupture 
of the lower lobe of the lung, which add greatly to the 
severity of the condition. Of the eight cases reported 
three died, but the remainder recovered after operative 
treatment. 

175 Sympathectomy and Vagus Resection in Asthma 

R. Gobelc ( Zentralbl . f. Chir.. November 11th, 1933, 
p. 2662) describes a series of 110 bilateral sympathec- 
tomies. with 5 per cent mortality ; this has diminished 
since ether anaesthesia has been abandoned, and the 
operation is now done, if possible, in two sittings, separated 
by fourteen days’ interval, in local anaesthesia. Recently 
avertin has also been used. Operations done for asthma 
numbered ninety-eight. Unilateral sympathectomy or 
right vagus resection (eight cases) showed transitory — 
usually no — improvement. Of twenty' bilateral sympa- 
thectomies eight were cured and two improved. Bilateral 
operation on vagus and ’sympathetic was done in sixty- 
two cases ; twenty-six were cured, eleven improved, and 
fourteen not improved ; the remainder died or could not 
be traced. Gobell no longer tries the operation in patients 
aged more than 60, in whom he finds emphysema and 
bronchitis so firmly established that cure is impossible. 
He describes fully his technique for removal of the 
cervical sympathetic ganglia from the neighbourhood of 
the vertebral artery'. 


Therapeutics 


17S Nucleic Acid Derivatives in Agranulocytosis 

tv. Dameshek (New England Journ. Med., November 
23rd. 1933, p. 1054) records a group of three cases of 
cyclic or relapsing agranulocytosis which were treated 
successfully with nucleic acid derivatives. He emphasizes 
the recurrent tendency in this condition, the almost 
specific response to treatment on these lines, the reactions 
following the use of pentnucleotide, and the haemato- 
logical response (with special reference to the histiomono- 
cytosis which occurs during recovery). He concludes that 
the relatively simple nucleic acid derivative, adenine 
sulphate, and the more complex mixture of pentose 
nucleotides are both highly effective and probably specific 
in the treatment of true agranulocytosis. He thinks that 
the adenine sulphate mav represent the active principle 
414 B 
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in the mixture of pentose nucleotides. It is thought 
probable’ 'that' the response to > intravenous 'injections of 
adenine sulphate is more rapid than that, of pentose 
nucleotides given intramuscularly, . and that it is to -be 
noted under five days 'after the commencement of treat- 
ment. These derivatives of nucleic acid have apparently 
a specific action on the formation of bone marrow granulo- 
cytes, and thus attack what is probably the essential 
cause of the disease. Failures which have been reported 
are probably due to the use of the' drug in conditions of 
leucopenia which were not primary in ' type but were 
secondary to severe sepsis, aplastic anaemia, - or aleuk- 
aemic leukaemia. In one of Dameshek's three cases there 
was striking improvement in the blood within eight hours 
after starting treatment, followed^ by definite clinical 
amelioration and subsidence of the bronchopneumonia in 
seventy-two hours. In another case the haematological 
reaction was noted in seventy- two hours, clinical improve- 
ment following after a little further time. 

177 Artificial Pyrexia in Trigeminal Neuralgia 

T. Bockheler (Munch, med. Woch., November 3rd, 1933, 
p. 1740), who saw a case in which sciatica, refractor}' to 
other treatments, disappeared during an intercurrent 
attack of erysipelas, has had favourable results from 
induction of artificial pyrexia in seven cases of -trigeminal 
and three of occipital neuralgia. Recurrences, success- 
fully treated on similar lines, were noted in some cases, 
but three to twenty-four months’ freedom from pain was 
the usual result. Moewe has seen cure follow pyrexia! 
treatment in a case in which injection of- the- nerve and 
Gasserian ganglion had been ineffective. The I medium 
used was *' pyrifer," a protein substance derived from 
non-pathogenic coliform bacilli, given intravenously in 
small doses, which were followed by preliminary intensifi- 
cation of the neuralgia: occasional fatalities, not neces- 
sarily attributable to its action, have followed its use 
in general paresis, but in the .present series, from' which 
old and debilitated subjects were excluded, no inconvenient 
results were noted. 

178 , Diphtheria Toxoid Prophylaxis 

A. L. McKay ( Canadian Pub. Health Journ., November, 
1933, p. 518) has been for the last eight- years employing 
in Ontario diphtheria toxoid (anatoxine Ramon), and, cites, 
statistics in support of his contention that this prepara- - 
tion is a safe and effective agent in’ the prevention of 
diphtheria. He estimates that about 15 per cent, of the 
population has now been thus treated, and the provincial 
morbidity and mortality rates for this infection show a 
very marked and continuing fall since 1929, as compared 
with certain cities where no toxoid prophylaxis was 
attempted. McKay concludes that now a community 
can almost eradicate diphtheria by the administration of 
toxoid to a significant percentage (30) of its child popula- 
tion, particular attention being paid to the age group 
under 5 years. 

179 Influenza and Sterility 

A. L. Wolbarst (Med. Journ . and Record , November lst,- 
1933, p. 293) suggests that influenza may be a possible 
cause of sterility on the following grounds. Stenosis of 
the vas deferens may occuc^as the result of infection 
when the organs at both extremities- of it are apparently 
normal. Organisms similar to those found in* focal in- 
fluenzal infections of the prostate, seminal vesicles, and ^ 
epididymes can be recovered from the secretion occasion' 
ally found in the vas deferens. Influenzal infection of 
the vas may occur and produce stenosis and permanent 
sterility unless relieved by vasotomy. In cases of azoo- 
spermia without obvious cause an inquiry should be made 
as to a previous infection with influenza, and if such a 
history can be obtained vasotomy should be performed 
as the only known means of restoring fertility. '’The 
author states that the stenosis in the vas was removed 
and motile spermatozoa restored to th$ semen in 45 per 
cent, of the cases treated by him. 
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180 v Chronic Paranasal Sinus Infection 
"According to R. A. ICern and H. P. Schenk (Arch. o \ f 
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middle of the deltoid region. The inilial d^e for clu^r™ 
is 3 c cm and for adults 5 c.cm. every two days, 
doses tluin 5 c.cm. for children and JO-cxm for adults 
are never necessary- Though the number J ~ After 
is not limited, twelve per senes suffice llsu ? 1, L "^. r 
an interval a second' senes may; be gtven -t^ncc^&an . 


Otolaryngol.. October, 1933, p. 425) chrome diseases ot 
thc-lower respiratory tract that are attended by purulent 
- sputum in large amounts are in most cases associated with 
chronic sinus infection, bronchiectasis being outstanding 
.in this respect. Whether the sinus infection is primary 
or. secondary is uncertain, but it Is clear that attempts 
" to cure such respiratory' tract infections are doomed to 
failure -until the sinus condition has been thoroughly 
treated. Significant points in this group of cases are the 
constancy of marked clouding of the sinuses on x - rav 
examination and on transillumination, and the usual 
finding, of a red congested nasal mucosa. Acute sinusitis 
may lead to a subacute bronchial infection. The patients, 
usually young adults, suffer from a severe cold in the 
head, followed by cough, fever, and malaise for a few 
days. The symptoms ameliorate but do not cease, the 
cough, purulent sputum, and evening pyrexia persisting. 
Examination of the sinus often discloses an acute local 
infection without significant symptoms, but, on treating 
this effectively, all the symptoms disappear. Chronic 
inflammation of the sinus mucosa is often found in cases 
of seasonal hay fever or pollen asthma. Patients with 
perennial nasal and bronchial hypersensitiveness show a 
very high incidence of abnormality of the sinuses, both 
clinically and in radiographs. Whether primary or 
secondary' in occurrence - the sinusitis renders the nasal 
mucosa more sensitive to old allergens, may pave the 
way for sensitization to new inhalants or bacteria, and 
perpetuates the bronchial infection. Avoidance of the 
extraneous substances to which the patient is sensitive 
is often followed by a complete or partial subsidence of 
the mucosal swelling and the clearing up of 'the sinus 
infection. Only when this measure has failed is an 
operation on the sinuses indicated. 


AoDreciable ' effects are not evident before the fifth or 
sixth injection; after which improvement is astonishingly 
~ *-• — - transitory' slightly 
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Blood Infection from Otitis Media 


E. J. G. Grass (Journ. Laryngal. nurf Olo!., November, 
1933, p. 754) records an analysis of sixty-three consecutive 
cases of blood infection from otitis media which occurred 
in Nottingham between 1926 and 1932. It was found 
that the mortality rate was low in children under the age 
of 10, in cases of otitis media submitted to operation 
during the first week, in cases developing metastatic 
abscesses, and in haemolytic streptococcal infections 
treated with anti-scarlet-fever serum. The prognosis 
proved to be bad in patients over the age of 40, in chronic 
suppurative otitis media with acute exacerbation, when 
septicaemia had developed before the operation was 
performed, and in cases showing subcutaneous haemor- 
rhage or jaundice. Of the sixty'-three patients death 
occurred in thirty -five, the commonest terminal cause 
being such conditions as septicaemia and pyaemia One 
recovered apparently from a septicaemic state, only to die 
from meningitis three weeks later. The blood culture in 
th.s case contained a non-haemolytic streptococcus. 


rapid. The only after-effects arc a 
painful erythema at the injection site and a slight tem- 
perature. 'The treatment is contraindicated m cachectic 
and cardiac cases and in those with advanced arterio- 
sclerosis who tolerate protein shock badly. Do bouto 
does not claim cure by this procedure— cure signifies com- 
plete restitution of the bones and mucosa — but merely that 
it causes disappearance of the crusts and offensive odour. 

183 Treatment of Acquired Deafness 

J. B. Prager (Med. Journ. anti Record, November 15th, 
1933, p. 375) describes a three-stage method of treatment 
lot acquired deafness which comprises diathermy, nebuli- 
zation, and sound vibratory massage. Through pure 
aluminium electrodes a current starting with 100 milli- 
amperes is passed, and is gradually increased until there 
is a comfortable sensation of warmth in the patient's ears. 
This is continued for half an hour, and it is argued that 
the circulatory changes so induced should be of consider- 
able benefit. The patient should be allowed to remain 
in the chair for at least five minutes after the current 
has been turned off in order to obviate any feeling of 
dizziness or vertigo. The nebulization treatment follows. 
It consists of the introduction into the posterior pares of 
an oil containing camphor, menthol, and eucalyptus. The 
patient is finally seated in a comfortable chair before a 
machine which amplifies sounds transmitted to it by* a 
phonograph record. The volume of these sounds is 
regulated by a control knob, and is increased until the 
patient feels a distinct vibration of both drum membranes. 
This is maintained for from three to eight minutes, the 
duration being determined by the condition of the patient. 
Pcager states that the advantage of this form of aura! 
sound massage lies in the fact that the amplitude of the 
sound waves is completely adaptable to the individual 
condition of the ears in each case. The physiological 
stimulus causes an active byperaemia, which is "evidenced 
by a blushing to. be observed about the handle of the 
malleus and the drum membrane, and by a comfortable 
sensation of warmth. Repetition of the treatment results 
in improvement of nutrition ; adhesions become loosened 
and disappear. The hearing gets better, tinnitus being 
abolished or relieved. Care must be taken to deal with 
any psychological factors present. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 


ifA 
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Autohaemotherapy in Otaeaa 


. M. Do Souro (Rev. clr Laryngol., d’Otol, et de Rhinol 
November 1933, p. 1171) advises autohaemotherapy in 
ozaena. He adopted this method owing to the results 
jollowmg its use in many dermatoses and to those obtained 
by peptone therapy in ozaena. Haemoclasic crisis with 
leucopema and fall of arterial tension, an antitoxic and 
anti-mfecbous effect producing a stimulation and modifi- 
cation o{ blood reactions, and 


Chronic Mastitis 

Howard C. Taylor ( Surg ., Gynecol and Obslel 
November, 1933, p. 627) discusses the aetioW and treat’ 

than\h ? 102 cases ., o£ boo-malignant painful°breast other 
han the circumscribed forms of chronic mastitis. Ewhtv 
of the cases were aged from 20 to 40. Characteristic! are 
pain generally bilateral, occurring before, and relieved 
ra r Kt ™ al . &ow - A* 1 intermittent lump or secretion 
was found occasionally, and once bleeding PatholomE- 

15 P robab, y buly an exaggerntkmof 


colloidoclasii 


nuiation and modifi- normal menstrual variation . exa S8‘ 

d^nsihiliziug an ti- growth was ^ 


, „ * effects have aff b£n attriS to ^ ^marTed ”7 but 

himmothcrapy. The technique in ozaena is extreme* ° t>,Cr to 

libre suitable pressed brS indsions tor ' “ “fPP^ed or com- 

instabilitv aSiaSd uffth abscess - «™ow 

suggestion, ° r fysmenorrhoea, 

the series undrt anal irsVfr i P e5vk ! ~ In 

«• » — .Srsrr P is **“ 


s.mple: with a short-bevelled needle of calibre 
to the size Of the veins 5 to 10 c.cm. of blood are witto 
drawn from the vein at the bend of the elbow and 
immediately injected, with the same needle without the 
addition of any solution (citrate, etc), deeply J feta tile 


ere trace- 
marriage, 
414 c 
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trauma, or pelvic operation, and thirty had followed the 
onset of dysmenorrhoea. Some menstrual abnormality 
was present in sixty-eight. Lactation was apt to be 
deficient. Low fertility in fifty-five cases resulted from 
the kind of contraceptives that produce -pelvic congestion. 
Masturbation is considered to be probably a frequent cause. 
In seventy-three cases examination revealed pelvic lesions 
which required gynaecological treatment. Treatment, 
which averaged ten months' duration, is summarized as 
follows. (1) Observation alone sufficed in twenty cases ; 
resolution at the end of pregnancy or at the menopause 
is frequent ; under 30 years of age symptoms tend to 
persist. (2) Pelvic operation ; when required, very suc- 
cessful. (3) Non-operative gynaecological therapy of 
chronic pelvic inflammations, etc. ; more successful than- 
in Group 1. (4) Radiation- of ovaries led to convincing 

success in eight out of thirteen cases ; dosage was being 
reduced so as to avoid a sudden menopause, and this 
might be applicable to younger patients. (5) Treatment 
by ovarian substance produced no better results than 
those from simple observation. 

185 Therapeutic Use of Pregnancy Urine 

According to T. Warschawsky ( Zentratbl . f. Gynah., 
November 18th, 1933, p. 2729) urine from patients in 
advanced pregnancy was first used therapeutically in 
Russia by subcutaneous and by rectal injection. Schild- 
berg, in Germany, has reported good results from rectal 
injection in treatment of oligomenorrhoea and of metror- 
rhagia after gonococcal adnexal inflammation. In twelve 
patients Warschawsky has injected per rectum twice daily 
25 to 50 c.cm. of pregnancy urine, corresponding to 1,000 
to 2,000 mouse units of folliculin daily ; it was previously 
boiled to destroy prolan (which according to Mandel- 
stamm and Tschaikowsky has deleterious effects on the 
ovary in large doses) and bacterial flora, and was given 
on the seventh to twenty-fifth days of the cycle. _ The 
patients with oligomenorrhoea near the climacteric 
reported relief from their sleeplessness " and functional 
symptoms. . 


Pathology 


186 Blood Calcium Content in Children 

G. Careddu and R. Cento (La Pediatria, November 1st, 
1933, p. 1349) studied the calcium content of the blood 
in twenty-six healthy children aged from 1 to 9 years 
and found that the average amount was 10.1 mg. per 100 
c.cm. of seriim. Treatment with irradiated ergosterol or 
ultra-violet rays led to a constant increase of the calcium 
content. The increase ranged from G to 24 per cent, in 
cases treated by irradiated ergosterol, and from 4 to 21 
per cent, in cases in which ultra-violet rays were applied. 
The highest increase was found in normal children who 
had a low initial calcaemia — that is, under 10 mg. per 
100 c.cm. of serum — while the lowest increase was noted 
in children with a high initial calcaemia (12 mg. per 
100 c.cm. of serum). The percentage increase of calcaemia 
was greater and more rapid in three rickety subjects who 
showed a low calcium content of the blood, and in four 
children with definite tetany in whom the level of 
calcaemia was also low. 

|87 Toxicity of Tetanus Toxin 

S. Mutermi[.ch, M. Belin. and Mile E. Salamox (C. R. 
Soc. dc Biol.. 1933, cxiv, 1005) draw attention to an im- 
portant point in the titration of tetanus toxin. Condrea 
and Poenaru (ibid., 1933, cxii. 14S2 and 1484) recently 
showed that tetanus toxin diluted in peptone broth had 
a considerably higher titre than when diluted in saline 
or distilled water, and concluded that the tetanus bacillus 
formed a protoxin which was activated by peptone. The 
present authors have confirmed these observations, but 
have come to a different conclusion as to their interpreta- 
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tion. They find that a toxin which kills' in a titre of 1 in 
100,000,000, when all the dilutions are made in peptone 
broth, kills only in a titre of 1 in 1,000,000 if the first 
dilution is made in saline, in, a titre of 1 in 500,000 if the 
first two dilutions are made in saline, in a titre of 1 in 
100,000 if the first three dilutions, of 1 in 40,000 if the' 
first four dilutions, and of I in 20j000 if the first five dilu- 
tions are made in saline. Further observations have 
shown that tetanus toxin when diluted with saline rapidly 
becomes inactivated on standing “in' contact, with the air. 
The higher the dilution is the more rapid is the inactiva- 
tion of the toxin. Previous work has shown that oxygen 
has a markedly destructive action on tetanus toxin, and 
the authors therefore conclude that the presence of 
peptone in the diluting fluid protects the jtoxin against 
oxidation. It follows that for accurate titration of tetanus 
toxin some protective substance like peptone or serum 
must be used in the diluting fluid. , 

188 The Bacteriological Diagnosis of Gonorrhoea 

A. Beck (Zentralbl. f. Baht., December 4th, 1933, p. 281) 
discusses the difficulties of diagnosing gonorrhoea, particu- 
larly in the chronic stages, by microscopical means alone. 
In this stage true gonococci are not always situated-intra- 
cellularly, and they are very difficult to distinguish from 
other Gram-negative organisms. An investigation was 
made of seventy cases (eighteen male and fifty-two female) 
in which organisms microscopically resembling gonococci 
were' found in genital or urethral smears. Cultures from 
every case were made on a medium consisting of equal 
parts of 2 per cent, nutrient agar and ascitic fluid. 
Colony formation was studied on 10 per cent, sheep blood 
agar,- and further differentiation of the various -organisms 
isolated was carried out on the usual media. - In only 
four cases was the gonococcus isolated. M. catarrhalis 
was isolated once, .enterococci twenty-three times, Sir. 
viridaus .seventeen times, non-haemolytic streptococci 
seven times, haemolytic streptococci twice. Staph, albus 
forty-eight times, Staph, aureus six times, sarcinae 
eighteen times, B. colt fourteen times, proteus twice, 
P. pyocyanea once, diphtheroid bacilli nineteen times, 
and Jactobacilli twelve times. Of these organisms the- 
'diphtheroid bacilli and lactobacilli caused no trouble, 
partly because of their peculiar morphology and partly- 
because they are Gram-positive. The remaining organisms, 
however, the author considers may readily be confused 
with gonococci. Staphylococci and streptococci are not 
infrequently found in pairs, and failure to retain the Gram 
strain is not unusual. Organisms of th'e coli and pro/eiis 
groups may occasionally cause difficulty if they are seen 
in pairs end on. The author's conclusion is that the 
definitive diagnosis of chronic gonorrhoea can be made 
by cultural means alone. 

189 A Sex Determination Test 

T. J. Curphey and Anne S. Romcr ( Journ . Amer. Med. 
Assoc., November 18th, 1933, p, 1630) have repeated the 
sex determination test of Dorn and Sugakman v (ibid., 
xeix, 1659) using a pure-bred strain of New Zealand white 
rabbits. The latter observers found a correct prediction 
of the sex of the unborn child in 94 per cent, of eighty- 
five cases, when changes in the testicles of immature 
rabbits which had received intravenous injection of 
pregnancy urine were taken as a criterion. The present 
authors, however, found that the deductions based on 
enlargement or not of the testes proved erroneous in 'many 
instances, even when the selected optimum age group of 
rabbits, as defined by Dorn and Sugarman, was employed. 
They conclude that the age of the experimental animal 
and the anatomical position of the testes at the time of 
the investigation play no special part in testicular stimula- 
tion. They are satisfied that the urine of pregnant women 
contains a spermatogenic factor, which, however, appears 
to have no relation to the sex of the unborn child. They 
suggest that further investigation would be worth while 
to determine whether there is some relationship between 
this spermatogenic factor and toxaemic states of 
pregnancy. 
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pathetic. Insulin, regarded as a parasympathomimetic 
hormone, produces the same changes as are 
vagotonic subjects. Examination of venous thrones 

. strengthens the. author in Ins view that those ca.es 

. 190 Normal and Pathological Red Blood Pictures developing thromboses or emboli are constitutionally p 

in Old Age disposed thereto. The lower globulm content is taken 

F. Lasck and K. Triger ( Med . Klinik , October 1st, 1933, ^ P cvi(lenC e of a diminished heparin or 

p. 1346) have analysed the blood counts of laO patients content m the blood, and hence a greate - . 
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anaemia, but in varying types of secondary anaemia and jj. j s su gg e sted that as a test for th's ten erics 
frequently with a normal haemoglobin content. Thirteen thrombosis and embolus formation we should ta _ e 
cases with a normal haemoglobin but a colour index above diminished rate of sedimentation of the red cells. 

1.05 were further investigated. The mean erythrocyte possibility of prophylaxis by means of sympatol and 
diameter was within normal limits in all cases - , the thyroid preparations is considered, 
olume index ran parallel with the colour index ; there * 

~ . 1 —- — J lg3 Epidemic Myalgia ("Bornholm” Disease)' 

x L Croxe and E. M. Chapman (New England Journ. 
Med .. November 16th, 1933, p. 1007) state that thirty- 
cases of this disease, which he terms " epidemic pleuro- 
dynia,” first described by Dabney under the name of 
“ devil’s grip ” in Virginia in 1SSS, were admitted to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital between August 1st 
and 25th, 1933. The patients had come from scattered 
regions in and around Boston. The ages ranged from 
2 to 43 vears, the majority being between 10 and 25 years. 
The sexes were equally affected. The onset was usually 
sudden, with pain in the lower chest, praecordium, and 
abdomen, and with a rise of temperature to 102° or 
103 3 F. Headache was frequently present ; signs of dry- 
pleurisy were found in two cases, but in the rest exam- 
ination of the chest was negative. The urine was normal 
in every- case and, with the exception of three who showed 
a polymorphonuclear count, the blood was normal in all. 
Recurrences occurred in several cases, in some as long as" 
ten days after the initial symptoms. All recovered. 
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was achlorhydria in - six of the thirteen patients ana 
four showed slight urobllinogenuria. From these findings 
the authors conclude that this type of blood picture, 
which they- name “ hyperchromia of old age.” is distinct 
from and unrelated to Addisonian anaemia. In the last 
few years Lasch and Triger have observed sixty-four cases 
of Addisonian pernicious anaemia in patients over 60 years 
of age. They stress the frequency- of this condition in 
the senium. The clinical picture differs little. from that 
in younger patients, but an aplastic blood picture from 
marrow exhaustion is more common. Atypical and 
secondary- anaemias are not inirequent, and these are 
often hyperchrom'c. response to treatment being usually- 
poor. They have observed several cases of panmyelo- 
phthisis (aplastic anaemia). 

191 Anaemia and Hepatic Cirrhosis 

K. Felunger and R. Klima [Wien. klin. Woch., October 
6th, 1933, p. 1191) have studied forty-eight cases of portal 
cirrhosis from the haematological aspect. Of these, 
fourteen cases (34 per cent.) had a normal blood count ; 
thirty (54 per cent.) were anaemic, eighteen ol these 
.having a hyperchromic anaemia ; and four (12 per cent.) 
had an erythraemia. On closer analysis it was found 
that in early cases the blood count is normal, and as the 
disease proceeds anaemia, first hypochromic, later hyper- 
chronrc, was the rule. The four erythraemic cases were 
in a relatively- early stage of cirrhosis, and were apparently- 
of the type described by Mosso as primary ery-thraemia 
with secondary cirrhosis. None of the cases in the series 
had had haemorrhage into the alimentary tract. The 
hyperchromic anaemia is considered by the authors to be 
haemolytic in origin, as evidenced by- reticulocytosis, hy-per- 
bilirubinaemia, and an erythroblastic marrow reaction. 
The Price-Jones curve is similar to that of Addisonian 
pernicious anaemia, there is moderate leucopenia, and the 
anaemia responds to liver therapy. 

192 Constitutional Tendency to Thrombosis and 
Embolism 

H. Stosz (Deni. vied. Woch., November 10th, 1933, 
p. 1699) gives a useful review of recent findings in cases 


Surgery 


194 


Contracted Toes 

D. Glissax (Aust. and New Zeal . Journ . Surg., October, 
1933, p. 149) states that primary contracture of the toes 
is not an uncommon lesion and is a deformity of young 
adult .life, males being most frequently affected'. Al- 
though the deformity- may- be biological and the result of 
modern conditions, a history of gonorrhoea mav be 
obtained in a number of cases: in these instances the 
bilateral wasting of legs and feet is al war’s appreciable. 
All the toes are affected, with the possible exception of 
the great toe ; there is no trace of cams deformity and 
no shortening of the tendo Achillis. Symptoms consist of 
pam beneath the ball of the foot and'in the toes which 
“ f a J, o be . associ ated with tingling and numbness, cramp 
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phalangeal joint to straighten the digits and to ensure 
ankylosis in a straight -position. The toes are splinted 
and fixed in plaster-of-Paris for six weeks', after which 
the patient is encouraged to walk, a splint being worn at 
night for a further six months. 

195 Adrenal Sexual Precocity 

L. P. Player and H. Lisser (Urol, and Cut. Rev., 
November, 1933, p. 758) record tbe case of a boy aged 
4 years and 11 months whose bone age was between 12 
and 13 years. He was tall and large for his age, though 
not obese. The external genitals were those of an adult. 
He had the beginnings of a moustache, a little axillary 
hair, and plentiful pubic hair. The prostate was of almost 
adult size, and its secretion contained much lecithin and 
many spermatozoa. He had frequent erections and many 
nightly emissions. Pyelography showed a round tumour 
above the left kidney which depressed the upper calyces, 
A diagnosis of left adrenal cortical tumour was made and 
confirmed by operation, when a well-encapsulated mass 
the size and shape of a large apple was removed. Histo- 
logically this was composed of rapidly growing adrenal 
cortical cells. When seen twenty months after the opera- 
tion the boy was in good health, and showed the following 
changes of endocrine abnormalities. The axillary hair 
had vanished, the moustache and pubic hair had thinned 
somewhat, the boy was more childish in appearance and 
demeanour, and though the external genitalia had not 
diminished jn size erections and emissions had been rare 
since the operation. The writers had found eight other 
instances of sexual precocity in boys in which an adrenal 
cortical tumour was found at necropsy. In three of these 
operation was attempted, but the tumours were inoperable 
in two. In the other case the tumour was removed, but 
death took place twelve hours after the operation. The 
present case is therefore the first of the type in which sur- 
vival had followed removal of an adrenal cortical tumour. 

19G Occupational “Fractures” in Soldiers 

Scherf (Zentralbl. /. Chir., November 25th, 1933, p. 2739) 
alludes to cases of metatarsal or. " march " fractures, 
in which soldiers were found . to have callus without 
history of fracture of the metatarsus as a reaction of 
healthy bone to long-continued pressure from similar, 
repeated movements. As possibly coming in the same 
category' of reinforcement zones (" Umbauzonen "), or 
possibly as examples of spontaneous fractures, he describes 
nine cases in which recruits had pain, tenderness, and 
radiological signs of transverse fracture and callus forma- 
tion at the junction of the upper and middle thirds of 
the fibula. No accident had occurred, but the exercise 
of jumping with the hips and knees maximally flexed had 
been sedulously practised. Displacement was present in 
one case only, and was regarded as secondary. Full 
duty could be resumed within a few weeks. 


Therapeutics 


197 Treatment of Urinary Tract Infections with 
Dyestuffs 

P. Szego (Med. Welt, November 18lh, 1933, p. 1644) 
reports the successful control of infections of the urinary 
tract with a new preparation, neotropin, which is an azo- 
dye of the pyridine series, and is administered per os. 
This substance possesses the important property of being 
rapidly excreted, 82 per cent, being removed by the urine 
in twenty-four hours, and only minimal amounts being 
excreted by the intestinal tract. The maximum concentra- 
tion in the organism is reached in some four hours after 
ingestion, the urinary maximum occurring between the 
third and fifth hours. The bactericidal action of this 
preparation is so intense that dilutions of 1 in 10,000 are 
said to kill B. colt and staphylococci. Since the substance 
is so rapidly excreted it is necessary to adjust the times 
of administration so that lethal concentrations are avail- 
able in the urinary tract. Restriction of fluid intake, 
4GS n 
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combined with the use of a diuretic, will aid in attaining 
the optimum conditions for . effective bactericidal action 
during excretion. The drug is well tolerated,* and colours 
the urine yellow ; it may leave stains, but these are easily 
removed with soap and water. Neo tropin possesses a 
strong penetrating power and a great -affinity for tissues. 
The author recommends its use in all cases where catheter- 
ization is undertaken. In cases where local treatment 
is impossible or too painful — for example, congestion of 
mucous membranes, tenesmus, burning pains, etc. — the 
use of neo tropin is particularly valuable. The absence 
of irritation is an important matter in the treatment of 
vesical catarrh, most other disinfectant remedies produc- 
ing considerable pain and spasm. In a considerable series 
of cystitis cases due to a variety of causes the author 
reports excellent results with this preparation. In addition 
to the treatment with neotropin the patients were kept 
in bed, given a diet free from high seasoning and alcohol, 
and also had warm hip baths. 

198 Parathyroid Extract in Cardiac Therapy 

Ernst Hammerschlag (Med, Klinih, December 8th, 1933, 
p. 1681) reports on the use of parathyroid extract in cases 
of cardiac decompensation of muscular and valvular origin 
as well as in cases of angina pectoris due to coronary 
sclerosis. The author’s reasoning is based upon the fact 
that loss, or insufficiency, of the parathyroid gland induces 
tetanic phenomena and the syndrome -known as “ spasmo- 
phile diathesis,” the most prominent symptoms of which 
are vascular spasms. The function of the parathyroid 
gland thus appears closely connected with the state of 
innervation of the vascular system. As the administra-. 
tion of parathyroid extract gives excellent results in tetanic 
affections and their sequelae, and as, on the other hand, 
certain effects of cardiac insufficiency show a close 
resemblance to tetanic symptoms, the author attempted 
the administration of parathyroid extract in cardiovascular 
therapy as an auxiliary means of dealing with the con- 
ditions caused by insufficiency or vascular spasms — though 
only in addition to and not in place of the usual cardiac 
remedies. The preparation used was the parathyroid 
extract manufactured by the* Sanabo-Chinoin works in 
Vienna, and containing 20 Collip units per c.cm. Describ- 
ing six cases in detail, the author concludes, that the 
results obtained* by such auxiliary parathyroid medication 
are sufficiently encouraging to justify the continuation of 
experiments in this direction, and adds that in no case 
have undesirable effects of the method been observed. 

199 Auto-haemotherapy (Intravenous) in Gonorrhoea 

A. Ingman (Finska Ldkaresdllshapets Handlingar, Novern* • 
ber, 1933, p. 1051) reports his experience with some forty 
cases of gonorrhoea, complicated by epididymitis, prostat- 
itis or v arthritis, in which intravenous injections of' the 
patient's own liaemolysed blood were given as a 1 form 
of protein shock treatment. A 20-c.cm. syringe, contain- 
ing 14 c.cm. of recently sterilized distilled water, is used. . 
After its needle has been introduced into a vein of the 
arm, 7 c.cm. of blood is aspirated and mixed with th° 
distilled water by the rotation of the syringe on its own 
axis while the needle remains in the vein. (It has been 
found that after thirty to sixty seconds 90 per cent, of 
the erythrocytes are haemolysed by contact with water.) 
From one-third to the whole of the contents of the syringe 
is injected after this interval into the vein before the 
needle is withdrawn. In this way over 200 injections 
were given by the author quickly, painlessly, and without 
any mishap. He tabulates his cases- in five different 
groups, the first four of which* (twenty-three cases) con- 
cern epididymitis in different stages', the fifth and last 
including cases of gonorrhoeal arthritis. Occasionally, 
the patients complained of a short bout of pain in the 
affected testicle following the injection and interpreted 
as a local reaction to it. In most cases of epidid)Tnffi s 
there was definite improvement on the day after an injec- 
tion. It provoked a slight rise of temperature, which was 
greatest after the first or second injection. There were 
no other general reactions such as giddiness, headache. 
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Neurology and Psychology 

200 Trauma in Encephalitis 

A. M. Rabsner (New York Slate Journ. Med.. July 1st. 
1933, p. 796) attempts to estimate the influence of trauma 
in acute and chronic encephalitis. He cites examples 
from the literature, and records a series of nine personal 
cases which have led him to certain definite conclusions. 

He is satisfied that, following an injury to the head in 
which there is present some evidence of intracranial in- 
volvement. the minimal degree being a cerebral concussion, 
a later-developing epidemic encephalitis syndrome must 
he regarded as having been influenced in its production 
hy the trauma. Rabiner gives illustrations of cases in 
> which it seems certain that trauma, whether recent or 
remote — in one instance seven years previously — must 
have been responsible for setting up a pathological con- 
dition which permitted the entry into the central nervous 
system of the infectious agent causing acute epidemic 
encephalitis. He remarks that a patient who has had in the 
past an attack of this disease may have chronic manifesta- 
tions, such as Parkinsonism, initiated or produced by an 
injury to the head ; but, again, such an injury must have 
been severe enough to give rise to the picture of cerebral 
concussion. A partial clinical evidence of chronic enceph- 
alitis. such as a tremor of the hand or loss of associated 
movements, may be regarded as indicative of the full 
4 syndrome developing. If the patient is then injured, 
the subsequent advance in symptoms is not to he con- 
sidered attributable to the trauma. An injury to any 
part of the body other than the skull, particularly when 
not associated with signs of cerebral concussion, is not 
to be considered as playing any part in the clinical course 
of epidemic encephalitis. 

201 Physical Derangements in Cyclothymia 

C. Roggenbau (Med. Well. July Sth, 1933, p. 952) con- 
siders that body-weight variations in cyclothymia are 
due to (n) mental disturbances and (b) phj’sical derange- 
ments, such as anorexia. These interact through the 
vegetative nervous and endocrine systems. In several 
cases anorexia followed glucose administration. Changes 
in gastro-intestinal activity are frequent ; they are attribu- 
table to disturbances of the autonomic mechanism. Meta- 
bolism is accelerated (usually) or retarded by similar 
causes — autonomic hypersensitivity and endocrine im- 
balance. The endocrine and autonomic nervous systems 
are connected intimately and reciprocally. The degree 
of metabolic disturbance depends on organic sensitivity 
and functional response to stimulation. The functional 
activity of every endocrine gland should be tested for 
deviations from normality, and to determine whether the 
response to psychological influences is pathological. 
During depressive phases thyroid activity may be acceler- 
ated or diminished — +>>,. . .. 


sclerosis is a frequent complication although tms is m 
associated with chronic nephritis. Further studj of the 
metabolism of the endocrine system and its relations uith 
the autonomic nervous system may furnish the key to 
these complex problems. 

202 4t Retraction Nystagmus 

E. Gamper and J. Kubik (Med. Klinik, August ISth, 1933, 
p. 1134) describe a case of cerebral tumour which showed 
the sign which has been named " retraction nystagmus. 
Kubik describes this sign thus: " When an eye movement 
is attempted a backward retraction of the bulb occurs 
either in place of, or as a concomitant to, the attempted 
movement." The sign was first described by Koerber in 
1903, and since then six further cases have been recorded. 
The authors consider this rarity as more apparent than 
real, as, when nystagmus is present, it is easy for the 
retractory component of the movement to evade observa- 
tion. The case reported in this paper is one of a pineal- 
oma, and the march of signs and symptoms allowed the 
authors to deduce the exact situation of the causative 
lesion. This point is on the dorsal aspect of the mid-brain, 
slightly caudal to the oculomotor nuclei and close to the 
aqueduct. " Retraction nystagmus." although of great 
rarity, is thus of importance as it constitutes a definite 
localizing sign. 

Obstetrics and Gynaecology 


203 


Treatment of Pruritus Vulvae 


C. D. Kennedy (Edinburgh Med. Journ.. September, 1933, 
p. 125) records fifteen cases of pruritus vulvae which were 
treated with “ A.B.A.," a suspension in an oily medium 
of 3 per cent, amido-benzoic-acid-etbyl-ester, 5 per cent, 
benzyl alcohol, and 10 per cent, ether. This combination 
of local anaesthetics of low toxicity exerts a pronounced 
action, and there is no initial burning. Kennedy gave 
weekly injections of this mixture just underneath the skin 
in such a way as to ensure tliat a fan-shaped area was 
dealt with. If the drug is injected into the deeper tissues 
there is some danger of abscess formation. At each 
successive injection a different zone is treated, until the 
whole vulvar region has been infiltrated. The number 
of injections in a case ranged from three -to thirty-three. 
The quicker the patient responded and the fewer were 
the necessary injections, the better was the result. The 
general .health improved in ten out of the fifteen cases. 
Absolute freedom from irritation ensued in five cases,' 
and in another five the itching became much less severe' 
only recurring after long intervals. Four were slightly 
(mproved, there being definite intervals of freedom^ In 
one case no benefit was obtained. The author remarks 
that pruritus vulvae may -occur independently of anv 
accompanymg general or local condition, and must there- 
fore be viewed in many cases as a disease rather than 

and’the ° m ' There 15 5 close re!ation between pruritus 
and the menopause, and endocrine deficiency mav be an 
aetiological factor Although not invariably successful, 
A. is. A', would seem to merit trial 
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blood and tissues, that it raises the body heat by virtue 
of its specific dynamic action, and that it reduces the 
clotting time. The dextrose brings the neonatal hypo- 
glycaemia to the normal. The sodium chloride raises 
the initial low blood chloride content and favours hydra- 
tion. The authors found that when newly born infants 
were placed on this treatment their average loss of weight 
was 1.7 per cent. — in very sharp contrast with the usual 
7 per cent. They add that the characteristic clinical 
picture of the infant results from birth shock, and that 
this is more effectively combated by a hydrating solution 
than by milk mixtures during the first two or three days, 
of life. Prevention of the loss of weight in the newly 
bom child promotes the rapid disappearance of the so- 
called physiological apathy, somnolence, and stupor, which 
are secondary to birth shock, and associated with a com- 
pensatory acidosis, 1:1. A. Riesenfeld (ibid., p. 1372) 
believes that chilling at the time of birth is an important 
factor in this loss of weight. He found experimentally 
that it was much less when artificial heating by lamps was 
arranged, particularly in the case of premature children. 

- 203 Pregnancy Tetany and Eclampsia 

According to E. Klaftex ( Zetitralbl . /. Gynak., December 
9th, 1933, p. 2915) tetany in connexion with pregnane}', 
although rare, has a mortality of some 5 to 7 per cent. ; 
it may recur in successive pregnancies in those having 
latent hypoparathyroidism. Some cases of tetany in or 
after labour are combined with apparently eclamptic 
convulsions, and are ascribed by Klaften to hyper- 
ventilation of the lungs ; and some cases of non-toxic or 
tetanoid eclampsia, with no oedema, little or no nephro- 
pathy, and favourable prognosis, are of similar origin. 
Accordingly, Klaften agrees with Seitz’s distinction be- 
tween toxic and tetanoid eclampsia. He finds, however, 
that the measurement of galvanic muscular excitability 
is not conclusive in diagnosis between the two, for a few 
cases of the former have increased excitability. As a 
result of tachypnoea and hyperventilation either -tetany, 
with carpopedal spasm and / or laryngeal spasm on the one 
hand, or non-toxic eclampsia on the other, may be pro- 
duced in or after labour. According to Klaften the con- 
ditions justifying termination of. pregnancy in patients 
with tetany are failure of medical treatment, affection 
of respiratory muscles, impairment of consciousness, in- 
tractable tachycardia, or signs of liver or kidney affection. 
This treatment will probably be less frequently required 
since the introduction of improved preparations, such as 
the gluconate, for calcium treatment. 


Pathology 


206 Congenital Syphilis 8n ^ Mental Deficiency 

K. C. L. Paddle (Bril. Journ. Child. Dis., October- 
December. 1933, p. 49), after a review of the literature, 
records his observations on the relation between congenital 
syphilis and mental deficiency in a paper based on the 
study of 402 cases of low-grade mentally defective 
children. The blood Wassermann reaction and the 
Meinicke macro-clarification reaction were done, together 
with the Wassermann reaction, Lange’s colloidal gold test, 
Pandy’s test, and cell estimations on the cerebro-spinal 
fluid. Forty-six gave positive results in the blood or 
cerebro-spinal fluid, and 356 were entirely negative. Of 
the forty-six cases thirty-five were considered to be con- 
genital syphilitics. Two of the 356 cases were also 
regarded as congenital syphilitics on clinical grounds, so 
that the total incidence of hereditary syphilis was thirty- 
seven cases (9.2 per cent.). The Wassermann reaction 
in the blood was in the majority of cases much more 
sensitive than the Meinicke macro-clarification reaction — 
contrary to what appears to be the case in adults. In 
five cases the cerebro-spinal fluid showed strong paretic 
types of curve, associated with positive Wassermann re- 
actions, ar.d increase of cells and protein, but none of the 
cases could on clinical grounds be regarded as examples 
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of juvenile general paresis. -The cerebro-spinal fluid of 
twenty mongols failed to give any special type of curve 
with the colloidal gold reaction. The congenitally 
syphilitic male defectives showed marked retardation of 
descent of the. .testes in GO per cent., as, compared with 
39 per cent, in a comparable- group of. non-syphilitics. 

207 Late Effects of ” Thorotrast ” used in 
Radiological Investigations 

11. E. Jorg and J. A. Aguirre ( Actualidad Med. Mumlial, 
No. 3, 1933, p. 277) relate' their experience of the delayed 
effects of this substance when " used according to the 
technique described by Radt. Believing it to be a radio- 
active irritant, they issue a . warning against its -employ- 
ment. Within six months ..after its administration in 
healthy animals they found that splenic and hepatic cells- 
laden with thorium had been carried by the blood stream 
into the lungs, where they had produced granulomata, and 
were but rarely eliminated by the bronchi. Escaping 
through the pulmonary- filter, a- few regained the liver 
and spleen and produced the formation of huge giant 
cells surrounded by. “a fibrosis which later caused a 
necrobiosis of the contents. This irritative process 
engendered granulomata in . the hepatic sinuses and lym- 
phoid foci in the porto-biliary spaces. In the spleen 
the substance was stored in all elements, but especially 
in the pentres of the Malpighian follicles, impairing their 
functions and making them appear like great wreaths 
of lymphocytes in evolution surrounded by capsules of 
hyperplastic cells. Six months after the injection the liver, 
blocked by the metal, showed -a metaplastic regenera- 
tion of the reticulate fibrils, either as an irritative sclerosis 
of Glisson’s capsule or as fibrous foci arising from granulo- 
mata. Fourteen months after injection the metal was 
still encysted in the giant cells already described, which 
are surrounded by evidence of granulomatous reaction ; 
but the prevailing picture is one of vacuolation and 
albuminoid degeneration of the liver cells, with karyolysis 
and compression of the capillaries. 

208 Bachman Skin Reaction in Trichinosis 
R. A. Kilduffe (Amer. Journ. Med. Soc., December, 
1933, p. 802) states that in 1828 Bachman described an 
intradermal reaction in experimental trichinosis consisting 
in the injection of a 1 per cent, solution of powdered 
trichinclla larvae. The reaction, which ranges from a 
slight area of oedema to a well-defined haemorrhagic area, 
occurs within a week of Injection. Kilduffe tried this test 
in thirty-three cases of human trichinosis, and came to the 
following conclusions: (1) the demonstrations of eosino- 
philia is not only technically simpler than the demon- 
stration of the skin test, but is always feasible, whereas 
the skin test is not ; (2) in point of delicacy and con- 
stancy of appearance eosinophilia is a reliable index of 
trichinosis in the human subject ; (3) the Bachman skin 
test presents no practical advantage over the demonstra- 
tion of eosinophilia in the study of human .trichinosis. 

209 Local Immunity to Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

R. R. Villaxova and J. P. Caxalis (Bull, de VAcad. 
de Mid., November 28th, 1933, p. 581) suggest the exist- 
ence of some substance in the pulmonary'- tissue capable 
of immunizing it against microbic invasion. In this con- 
nexion, Robert has investigated silicic acid. Similar 
experiments have been made by the present writers. As 
calves possess a great predisposition to, and sheep a great 
resistance to, tuberculosis, the silicon content in the 
healthy lungs of seventy of these animals was estimated. 
The first twenty analyses showed an average content of 
0.246 gram in the calf and 0.41 lit the sheep ; the re- 
maining fifty analyses gave analogous results. These 
confirm Robert's observations and, further, show that 

the quantity of silicon fixed in the pulmonary-. tissue 'is m 

strict relation with natural immunity- against tuberculosis, 
and that increase of this amount produces an increased 
resistance to infection. Villanova and Canalis deem tins 
to be of prophylactic and curative importance. - Further 
animal and clinical experiments will be reported at a 
later date. 
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210 Innervation of the Bladder and Colon 

As the result of experiments on cats, Adamson and AlRD 
(Brit Jourii. Sure., October. 1932) reported that mega- 
colon can be proddeed bv simple section o£ the erector 
nerve of Eckard. R. Fontaine and M. Berard (**>*»« 
Med., January 17th, 1934, p. SI) do not agree with this 
finding, nor with the classical teaching that section of 
this nerve alone causes a definite paralytic distension of 
the colon and bladder; this -latter view is shared by 
Leriche. • The extrinsic innervation of these organs is 
partly svmpathetic, partlv parasympathetic ; the former 
is derived from the superior hypogastric plexus and the 
two lumbar svmpathetic chains, the latter from branches 
from the second to the fourth sacral roots, especially the 
third (the erector nerves of Eckard). These two sets of 
fibres unite lower down into a single ganglion (the hypo- 
gastric) ; therefore, section of only one set must be made 
above this ganglion. Experiments on dogs are described ; 
according to these, section of Eckard's nerves causes 
only a transitory vesico-colic paralysis, 'normal conditions 
being restored bv the action of the rich intramural nerve 
supply of both’ organs. The present authors maintain 
that this intramural system, reinforced by motor fibres 
from the sacral cord, ensures all normal vesical functions ; 
to the superior hypogastric plexus, the sympathetic part 
of the vesical innervation, they ascribe a merely sensory 
function. They therefore suggest that in painful cystites 
necessitating surgical intervention the latter should be 
directed to the superior hypogastric plexus and not to 
the ganglion ; as the sympathetic furnishes the sensory 
innervation of the bladder, its section should procure the 
' maximum of relief. 
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211 Intoxication Coefficient in Carbon Monoxide 
Poisoning 

Baltuazard and Meussinos (Paris Med.. November ISth, 
1933, p. 393), who report a number of cases, contend 
that carbon monoxide poisoning can be rightly considered 
to be the cause of death only in cases where the “ in- 
toxication coefficient " (ratio of carboxy haemoglobin to 
total quantity of haemoglobin) is not below 0.42. Lower 
values in lethal cases denote the existence of accessory 
causes of death. In genuine carbon monoxide poisoning 
the only proper antidote is oxygen, and every other 
therapy (for example, hypodermic injections of "sodium 
hyposulphite) is to be condemned as based on erroneous 
notions concerning the chemistry of this intoxication. 

212 Prognosis in Pulmonary Tuberculosis by 
- Sedimentation Test 

S. Berg (Nord. Med. Tidskrijt, November 25th, 1933, 
p. 1426) finds that though the rate of sedimentation of 
tile erythrocytes is no specific test, being merely indica- 
tive of the degree of intensity of a morbid reaction, it is 
remarkably reliable in prognosis in this disease. When 
patients are admitted to the sanatorium with a sedimenta- 
tion rate below 30 to 40 mm., the odds are that this rate 
will become still slower and that clinical improvement 
will follow. On the other hand, when the rate is above 
this figure on admission, there is a considerable likelihood 
ol its becoming still higher, or fiuctuating wildly what 
tune the patient becomes clinically worse. An exception 
to these generalizations is to be found in those cases in 
Winch it IS possible to induce a pneumothorax. Here 
an originally high sedimentation rate may be changed to 
a normal rate with corresponding clinical improvement 
The author has investigated the subsequent fate of 171 
patients five years after their discharge from a rauatorium 


1 to 6 mm., 7' to 25 mm., 2n to 50 mm., 
mm. In the first group the mortality was only 

cent. In the succeeding groups it was *>u, . 

per cent, respectively. It will thus be seen tha e p o' 
nods for a sanatorium patient on discharge is good or bad 
according as his sedimentation rate is under or 01 e 
25 mm. Under this figure the mortality in the author s 
material five years after discharge was only lh.o per . 
cent., whereas over this figure it was SG per cent. Though 
the sedimentation test is not absolutely impeccable, 
events are likely to justify it even in those cases in which 
other prognostic signs give it the lie. 

213 Epidemic Myalgia 

R. Huss ( Svenska LiikarcscVls. FGrhctnd., November 30th 
and December 31st, 1933, p. 559) gives an account of an 
epidemic of myalgia which occurred in Sweden in 19 31, 
and reached its 'maximum in August and September. - 
There were no fatal cases, in spite of the stormy and 
painful character of the disease, which in some cases led 
to the diagnosis of “ acute abdomen ” and to a laparo- 
tomy. As the disease was not notifiable and the slighter 
cases escaped medical supervision, only an approximate 
estimate could be formed of the extent of the epidemic. 
It is probable that there were at least 12,000 cases. The 
epidemic spread in a jerky fashion along the coastal dis- 
tricts, avoiding for the most part large towns, such as 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, although they were in the 
infected zone, and appearing inland only in a few places 
which were low-lying and near important watercourses. 
The sex incidence was impartial, and a common age 
incidence was between 15 and 30. In addition to the 
violent pain in the lower chest and abdominal muscles, 
there were the following manifestations observed mere or 
less frequently; vomiting, slight shivering attacks, head- 
ache, constipation, pain in the muscles of the back, 
fever, delirium, excessive sweating, diarrhoea, cough, 
orchitis, and dry pleurisy. The comparative imrourfity 
of the large towns was at variance with the theory of "a 
contact infection from one person to another. The "occur- 
rence of the epidemic in the summer months suggested 
the intermediary of ah insect as vector of the disease. 
According to a third hypothesis, the preference shown bv 
the epidemic for coastal areas pointed to its being a water- 
borne disease. In this connexion if was noted that gastro- 
intestinal symptoms were far more common than catarrhs 
of the respiratory tract. The explosive character of the 
epidemic in several areas was also suggestive of an Infected 
water supply. 


Surgery 

214 Rupture of Operation Scars 

H. Florckev and E. Kobel (Dent, wed U'i 
December 22nd, 1933, p. 1SS6) have reinvest^ 

"9'* e i > 9 S for°n,nh e ^ “ SCS °P erated in the' p 
i._l y for rupture of operation scars. In four*..,. 

® ' Un , e , t ;-'~ six <mses a relapse had followed. In six- of t 
measures e had a not been^LkenTo rrfuce^^weioht? 

sr 20 
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it and again within the year, in order that such ruptures 
may be promptly discovered — they are apt to be com- 
pletely overlooked by the patients themselves. Such 
ruptures require an operation both when they are small 
(as they are liable, surely but slowly, to become larger, 
and as the operation is usually a simple matter) and when, 
though large, they are complicated by signs o£ incarcera : 
tion, diges'tive disturbances, or other discomforts. On 
the other hand, an operation is contraindicated for very 
large ruptures for which there is little prospect of a 
complete and effective repair. Dietetic treatment which 
effectively reduces weight may, however, render such 
cases operable. Disease of the vascular, respiratory, and 
renal systems is also a contraindication, but diabetes must 
be severe to be included among the contraindications. 
Among the authors' 158 cases there was only one 
operative death. 

215 Treatment of Lymphogranuloma Inguinale 

F. ICalz and F. Sagher (Derm. IVocli., December 16th, 
1933, p. 1754) describe the course and treatment of thirty 
cases of lymphogranuloma inguinale seen in Prague in two 
years : the diagnosis was confirmed by the Frei reaction, 
which was found to be somewhat modified in cases of 
seropositive syphilis. The best results were obtained 
from injections of the serum of convalescents. Local anti- 
septic treatment and treatment by antimony preparations 
were practically ineffective ; local excision, although suc- 
cessful in small isolated buboes, was followed by pro- 
tracted fistula formation in other cases. Solganal treat- 
ment was associated with a mild course of the affection, 
but with a long duration and a tendency to recurrence. 
AT-radiation was a useful accessor)' treatment, and was 
followed by massive necrosis or accelerated softening. 
The average duration of treatment after injections of 
convalescent serum was six weeks : they were given at 
three or four days' intervals, intramuscularly or sub- 
cutaneously, in average doses of 10 c.cm. and total doses 
of 60 to 150 c.cm. 

216 Simple Haemorrhagic Proctitis and Procto- 

^ sigmoiditis 

T. E. Hess Thaysen (Hospitalstidende, December 7th, 
1933, p. 1181) records twenty cases of a disease which 
until a few years ago was given little consideration and 
was often confused with other conditions, notably ulcera- 
tive colitis. He states that, with the help of the rectoscope 
-and microscope, simple haemorrhagic proctitis and procto- 
sigmoiditis can be made to present a well-defined picture 
with a characteristic clinical course. Fourteen of the 
patients were women,. and the ages of the twenty patients 
were within the limits of 19 and 59 years. In only ten 
cases was there a previous history of other intestinal 
ailments — usually constipation. In the lighter cases the 
only symptom was haemorrhage, ranging from streaks of 
blood on the motions to a tablespoonful of blood escaping 
either directly after defaecation or independently of it. 
Other symptoms were slight stabbing or smarting in the 
rectum, with tenesmus and constipation. In the absence 
of fever, dyspepsia, abdominal pain, and anaemia, patients 
are apt to" neglect this ailment for years. The history of 
bleeding promptly suggests haemorrhoids, and the correct 
diagnosis can only be made by rectoscopy, which not only 
reveals the extent and severity of the disease, but also 
distinguishes it from haemorrhoids, fissure, cancer, ulcera- 
tive proctitis, etc. The condition reacts promptly and 
satisfactorily for some time to astringent solutions con- 
taining tannin or silver nitrate, and to painting with 
silver nitrate and dusting with bismuth. But the disease 
is very liable to recur ; it may do so after a symptom- 
free interval of four years. The treatment the author 
found most satisfactory was the introduction of 300 to 
500 grams of a 1 per cent, solution of " yatren ” into the 
rectum in the evening, after a preliminary lavage, with 
retention if possible overnight. After two months of 
such treatment an at any rate temporary cure is 
'•fleeted. 
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217 S Ano cry sin in Diseases of the Joints 

K. Secher ( Nord . Med. Tidskrift, November 18th, 1933, 
p. 13S8) is very favourably impressed by the results of 
intravenous injections of sanocrysin in various rheumatic 
diseases of the joints. In addition to his many private 
and ambulatory patients he has treated a large number 
of patients in a hospital in Copenhagen, and the follow 
ing results were observed atthe time of discharge: thirty- 
two cures, marked improvement in thirty-nine cases, some 
improvement in nineteen, and no effect in seventeen cases. 
In the first category there were nine cases of chronic 
.progressive primary polyarthritis, six of chronic rheu- 
matic polyarthritis,- twelve of rheumatic fever, and five of 
other '.'rheumatic" manifestations. When little or no 
benefit was obtained the cases were almost invariably of 
long standing. Owing to the tendency- of this class of 
case to react violently, the dosage should be cautious ; 
the first two injections should be of 25 eg. each, and the 
next two of 35 eg. each. It is seldom necessary to give 
more than 50 eg. at a time. The interval between the 
first two injections should be four or five days, and there- 
after the interval should be prolonged to six or seven 
days. As a rule the best therapeutic effects were 
achieved in response to the most violent reactions, general 
and focal. The author, who controls his cases by blood 
sedimentation tests, concludes that this treatment 
warrants more favourable attention, as it is effective 
in the'- most serious of all the rheumatic lesions of the 
joints — chronic progressive primary' polyarthritis. One 
of his private patieiits, a woman age<J 40, who had been 
ill for eight years and could not get ’ up from a chair 
without help, was able, after sanocrysin treatment, to 
ride for several hours at a time and to dance. 

218 Pyretotherapy in Gonorrhoeal Arthritis 

T. Dumitresco and C. Petrea (Bull. el. Mem. Soc. Med. 
des Hop. de Parts, December Sth, 1933, p. 14S0) record 
five cases of gonorrhoeal arthritis in which cure was ob- 
tained by injections of the antichancrellous vaccine of 
Dmelcos. The initial dose employed was 225 millions, 
subsequent doses being from 335 to 675 millions. Equally 
remarkable results have been obtained by C. Kichet, jwi , 
in cases of arthritis of other origin (post-anginal, pcst- 
pneumonic, post-abortum, etc.) by a similar ’ pyreto- ; 
genic treatment. Though in the cases recorded this 
treatment was given one to two months after the onset 
of the arthritis, and after other measures had failed, 
the present authors emphasize the importance of early 
treatment, and also state that the more intense and per- 
sistent the fever produced the better will be the results. 

219 Coramine as an Antidote to -Narcotics and 

Other Poisons 

C. Clemmesen (Ugeskrift for Laeger, December 14th. 
1933, p. 1329) has tested for a year at his hospital in 
Copenhagen the claims recently made in Berlin jet 
coramine (pyridine-carbonic-ackTdiethylamide " Ciba ’’)• 
During this year every one of the sixty-nine cases (aged 
from 11 to 83 years) admitted to hospital for poisoning 
by gas (eighteen cases), barbituric acid preparations, 
(twenty-eight cases), morphine, and other drugs A-' 
given coramine treatment in addition to older routine 
measures such as the administration of caffeine, camphor 
etc. The coramine was injected on admission, b ,jt 
usually only after the stomach had been washed out- 
When the degree of poisoning was slight it was g iv® 
intramuscularly (5 c.cm.), but all of the fifty-six paiif" 1 -' 
admitted to hospital unconscious or excessively drocy 
received it by the intravenous route (5 to 15 c.cm.). f*“ 
largest single dose was 15 c.cm., and the largest to® 
dosage for the same patient -was 25 c.cm. None of to- 
thirteen patients whose poisoning was slight and who irer 
given intramuscular injections died ; but among the nlT 
six severe cases there were sixteen immediate and ® 
remote deaths, which occurred ’after ' a few days, 3 * 
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were due to infarct of the brain and uraemia respectively. 

'The average interval between the taking of a poison and 
admission to hospital was twelve hours in fourteen fata 
cases, whereas it was only seven hours m twenty-live 
cases ending in recovery — an observation stressing the 
value of early treatment. The effect of the coramme 
was often instantaneous, and comparable to that follow- 
ing an unexpected deluge of cold water on the head , 
the patient would gasp, breathe deeply, and turn about 
as if in self-defence, groaning, sneezing, coughing, etc. 

In six cases the action of the coramine was strikingly 
successful and durable, and there were only seven patients 
who did not respond at all to it. Between these extremes 
. was the majority of the patients who derived some 
benefit from this' treatment. It seemed to be more 
effective in poisoning by gas and morphine than in 
barbituric acid poisoning. Ciemmesen does not discuss 
the rationale of the treatment. 

220 * Treatment of Peptic Ulcer 

P. Moretti and N. C. Maxko {U Morgagni, November 
26th, 1933, p. 1459) record twenty-one cases of gastric 
and duodenal ulcer in patients aged from 23 to 60 treated 
by injections of pepsin, or of pepsin alternately' with 
sodium benzoate. The injections were given intra- 
muscularly every other day in doses of 2 c.cm. of a 10 
per cent, solution of pepsin with or without intravenous 
injections of 2 c.cm. of a 25 per cent, solution of sodium 
benzoate. The injections were given in from one to three 
series of twelve injections with a few days’ interval be- 
tween each series. It is stated that the result of the 
treatment was a considerable improvement in the symp- 
toms and general condition, though without any corre- 
sponding change in the radiological picture. It was 
therefore difficult to say' whether the treatment was 
responsible for the clinical improvement. 

2ZI Laryngoscopy and Aspiration in Laryngeal 
Diphtheria 

L. E. Hamox {These de Paris, 1933, No. 51S) records 
twenty-five cases of diphtheria in children, aged from 
7 months to 9 years, treated by direct laryngoscopy and 
aspiration. Twenty recovered and five died. Hamon’s 
conclusions are as follows. Direct laryngoscopy in the 
child is a simple, easy, and rapid method that does not 
cause any trauma. It is the first step in the method of 
aspiration of the diphtheritic membrane, which is appli- 
cable in all cases in which intubation is required. Aspira- 
tion, moreover, is the only logical method- for combating 
the mechanical obstruction caused by the membrane in 
the tracheo-bronchial tree. The technique of aspiration is 
s tuple, no anaesthetic and no complicated instruments 
being required. It is indicated in all cases of tracheo- 
bronchial diphtheria, especially when there is continuous 
recession accompanied by paroxysmal attacks of dyspnoea. 
The immediate results are decidedly superior to those of 
intubation, and the remote results are excellent as the 
larynx is. able to resume its normal function a few weeks 
at most after the aspiration. 


be employed,' the apparatus should be we.l ^igned and 
in good working order ; otherwise it is best not lO'adtcn pt 
to give it. Clarke points out that there is as much liability 
to severe surgical shock in major dental operations as t 
the operations of general surgery* and nursing homes 
rather than dental surgeries are the appropriate places 
for them. Preliminary* scaling and rthe judicious use of 
mouth washes and nasal douches should not be omitted 
when indicated lest post-anaesthetic complications multiply . 
Premedication is generally- unnecessary, but atropme shoul 
be injected. if ether is to be employed. The barbituric 
acid derivatives are valuable in conjunction with local 
anaesthetics. In small doses nembutal is useful to render 
the patient placid. For major operations of short dura- 
tion ethyl chloride followed by ether and oxygen is most 
convenient, about fifteen minutes of analgesia being thus 
obtainable. For longer operations the intratracheal 
method is used. When gas and oxygen is given after 
nembutal, less anaesthetic is required, and the proportion 
of oxygen can be increased, even up to 40 per cent. 
Clarke commends ethyl chloride as the best anaesthetic 
for children, given on an open mask or in a bag. Cyanosis 
is marked in them, as also in old persons, and the addition 
of oxygen is often a great advantage. Gas must not be 
pushed too far in the aged because of the danger of 
apoplexv. In cases of compensated heart disease special 
care must be taken to avoid inflicting strain ; cyanosis 
appears early. Should the pulse become slow or inter- 
mittent. the anaesthetic must be stopped, but the 
judicious use of oxygen should have prevented this. 

223 Intravenous Sodium Evipan Narcosis 

H. Lou-e.vburg-Mafouis {Schmcrz Karkose-Aitaeslliesie. 
November, 1933, p. 55) has found intravenous evipan 
narcosis satisfactory for short operations of twenty minutes 
or less, but does not recommend it for laparotomies, knee- 
joint operations, or others in which very full muscular 
relaxation is required- In young muscular males a supple- 
mentary- injection or ether inhalation was always found 
necessary. Seven c.cm. of evipan were given to an adult 
of 50 kg., with an additional 0.5 c.cm. for each 5 kg. body- 
weight above this ; not more than 3 c.cm. were injected 
in a minute. The injections were followed by temporary- 
reduction in the frequency and depth of respiration, 
acceleration of pulse, and (usuallv) fall of blood pressure. 
Cyanosis was noted in eight cases' of a series of fifty. The 
forty patients who received evipan alone were afterwards 
free from nausea, vomiting, headache, and local throm- 
bosis. Supplementary- evipan injections were given in 
several instances, the maximum total .dose bein" 14 c.cm. 
One patient weighing 56 kg. had three injections totalling 
12.5 c.cm. for an operation lasting sixtv-nine minute 
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■ an operation lasting sixty-nine minutes. 
Lumbar Anaesthesia 


Anaesthetics 


222 * Dental Anaesthesia 

L ' Ie, CLA J RKE '■«>'< Med. Rev., December 1933 

P‘, .. ) arlm>ts , the '■nine of the intratracheal method of 
a&ministenng nitrous oxide in dental surgerv. but protests 
against its routine use. Even with careful aseptic precam 
turns there is always some chance of conveying infective 
material from the mouth and nasopharynx past the vocal 
cords Moreover, unless the patient is deeply annexe! 
tizcd before the passage of the catheter, thire is s 0 me 
danger ol injuring the vocal cords ; hoarseness may persist 


I. Philopowicz (Zcnlraibl. f. Chir., December 2nd, 1933 
p. 2/93) discusses the merits and demerits of recent modi- 
fications in technique of lumbar anaesthesia, and states 
that using the older methods he has had two deaths onh- 
and three cases causing serious alarm among a caries o'f 
s.OOO cases. He excludes children under sixteen ; pregnant 

wTven'tal fTV Cardi ° path ’ C auYfhose 

\\-tn eery Ion blood pressure, disease of the central 

atxs ass s ss 

sept.es. The injection must be made very ilowlv in 

operations— -below the navel witb"^ °" abcom 'mal 
second and third lumbar vertebral 'w hVI between . the 
the technique is not as vet fully perfect^and 1 P?? 10 " 5 
vnez pomts out that r * ^ enectecl * and Phdopo- 

Which hak to be raiintain^ d °"' p °:! tion of head 
bon of air and loTSmS ^ after ** mjec- 
tech n i que) is inconvenient 'to thepatknt “ KirscWr ' : 
dangerous to the lungs. ~ p t ent 


and may ba 
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225 Rupture of the Liver in the Newborn 

Eva Holmberg ( Finsha UiharesiiUshnpcls Handlings, 
November, 1933, p. 1067) notes that, before 191S, when 
Hcdren published in _a Swedish journal his paper on fata) 
injuries to the abdominal organs in the newborn, no 
systematic study had been made of rupture of the liver, 
and it was not realized that this accident might follow 
a normal labour. .Among over 1,000 necropsies he found 
only two cases in which the liver had been ruptured 
during birth. The present author's material comes from 
a maternity hospital in Helsingfors where, in the period 
1924-32, over 1,000 necropsies were performed. Among 
them were three cases of rupture of the liver in infants 
born at term and seven cases of such rupture in infants 
bom before term. There were also nine cases of rupture 
of the liver occurring so long before term that the weight 
of the foetus in every case was under T, 000 grams. 
Among the infants born at term were two living at 
birth after the spontaneous completion of labour ; in the 
third case forceps had been used. There is no reason to 
suppose that the mechanism of liver rupture in such cases 
differs from that of adults subjected to compression or 
flexion involving the liver. In both infants and adults 
a trauma is necessary. In the case of birth, injuries 
pressure against the symphysis j s probably, responsible for 
the lesion, which is more likely to occur in premature 
than mature infants because of the comparative vulner- 
ability of the tissues of the' former. Asphyoxia would 
seem to be a predisposing factor ; it had existed in prac- 
tically all the cases in which the infants were premature. 
Another predisposing factor is a tendency to bleed verging 
on the pathological.. .... 

226 Alcohol Lavage in Puerperal Infections 

M. Roch ( Zentralbl . /. Gynak., December 2nd, 1J133, 
p. 2S60) states that Elgart still prefers 10 per cent, alcohol 
to Dakin's solution for intrauterine lavage, and has used 
it with good results in ninety-four cases. Besides its 
mechanical and bactericidal effects, the alcohol induces 
prolonged local hyperacmia and has an important general 
stimulant action. The corrected mortality in the series 
of cases quoted was G.6 per cent. ; the treatment was used 
in pyrexia with rigors after labour, or after abortions in 
which curettage had been ineffective. About 250 c.cm. 
of the solution was given four or five times daily through 
a rigid tube stitched to the cervix. 


Pathology 


227 Limited Diagnostic Value of Subcutaneous 
Injections of Tuberculin 

X. Lindeorg ( Hygien , November 30th and December 15th, 
1933, pp. SS7 and 925) has analysed the findings in 260 
obscure cases given subcutaneous injections of tuberculin 
(A.T.) in a Swedish sanatorium in the period 1916 -25. 
This test was limited to those cases in which the diagnosis 
of active pulmonary or hilus tuberculosis was doubtful. 
As a rule, the initial dose was 0.5 or 1 mg. for adults. 
If there was no reaction after at least two days, this 
dose was doubled or trebled. In most cases the maximum 
dose was S or 10 mg. The temperature was taken every' 
two or three hours after an injection. In 139 cases it 
was possible to ascertain the subsequent fate of these 
persons, sixty-six of whom had been negative while 
seventy-three had been positive reactors. On re-exam- 
ination in 1932, as many as fifty of the negative reactors 
were found to be well. There were, however, eleven who 
had subsequently contracted tuberculosis, of whom seven 
had died of it. There were also five deaths among the 
negative reactors from diseases other than tuberculosis. 
What was particularly significant was that five of the 
negative reactors had developed definite signs of tuber- 
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culosis within a year of the test. It is generally considered 
to be impossible from a positive von Pirquet.or Mantoux 
test to draw ' any conclusions' as to the activity of the 
sensitizing lesion. A sharp febrile reaction after the sub- 
cutaneous injection of tuberculin is, however, 'held by 
some workers to indicate the presence of actively spreading 
disease. From his findings the author lays stress also oil 
the value of a negative' subcutaneous test in the exclusion 
of active tuberculosis. 

228 Bacteriology of the Stool in Anaemia 

K. Feixinger (I Vie«. Min. Woch . , November 17th, 1933, 
p. 13S0) has investigated the bacteriology of the stools 
in fifty cases of Addisonian pernicious anaemia, nine 
cases of post-haemorrhagic anaemia, eighteen Cases of 
anaemia of various ty'pes, twenty-four cases of achylia 
gastrica without anaemia, and twenty healthy' controls. 
Aerobic cultures showed no marked difference between 
the groups ; haemolytic B. coli were grown from 13 per 
cent, of the cases of Addisonian anaemia and from 20 
per cent, of healthy controls : from two cases of 
Addisonian anaemia a haemolytic B. prolcus was ob- 
tained. Anaerobic culture showed that the stools of 
cases of Addisonian pernicious anaemia have a great 
increase of anaerobes compared with' those of all the 
other groups'. This increase affected particularly the 
content of Cl. welchii. Treatment ‘ with liver caused a 
diminution in the numbers of the latter, but never a 
return to the level shown by the controls. This increase 
appears unrelated to the cases of achylia, as cases of 
achylia without anaemia showed no such change. 'In- 
vestigation showed no constant variation of the amount 
of haemolytic toxin in the stools. 

229 Early Diagnosis of Whooping-cough 

M. Denes and L. Tacos ( Orvosi Hetilap, November 18th, 
1933, p, 1049) have examined the characteristic changes 
occurring in the blood of whooping-cough patients with, a 
view to facilitating diagnosis in the earliest (catarrhal) 
stage— when transmission usually takes place, when 
therapy is likely to prove most effective, and when, 
consequently, an early diagnosis is of_the greatest im- 
portance. Sixty-five patients between the ages of 10 
weeks and 15 y'ears were examined with the following, 
results: the blood in whooping-cough' shows a moderate 
lymphocytosis coupled with a decrease of the sedimenta- 
tion rate, absolute in the case of infants and relative in 
the case of children of more advanced age. ' A suspicious' 
cough may, it is stated, be safely diagnosed as pertussis 
if the number of lymphocytes exceeds 10,000 and the 
sedimentation rate is normal or subnormal. Complications 
accompanying whooping-cough cause a slight increase in 
the granulated elements and an increased sedimentation 
rate in the blood. The authors' conclude that, in the 
initial stage of whooping-cough as well as Til doubtful 
cases, the blood count and sedimentation test constitute 
a valuable aid towards a sure diagnosis. 

230 Blood Constituents in Myxoedema’, 

I. Ornstein (Bull. Soc. Itoum. de" Neurol.. Psychial., 
Psychol, ct Endocrinol., Nos. 1-2, p..44) reports the.results 
of the analyses cf the blood in "-twelve cases cf 
myxoedema, the B.M.R. values varying from —11 P cr 
cent, to —34 per cent. Total serum protein varied with 
normal limits, 7.29 to 8.3 per cent. ; serum albumin ami 
globulin also were within the normal range, and the 
non-protein nitrogen was between 20 and 29 mg. per cent. 
This confirms the findings of several other workers- 
Analysis of the serum fats and lipoids gave suggestive 
deviations from the normal. Total lipoids in this scries 
lay between 0.73 and 1.15 grams per cent, (normal range 
0.5 to 0.75 gram per cent.) ; fatty' acids lay between 
0 59 and 0.96 gram per cent, (normal range 0.35 to 0.00 
gram per cent.) ; serum cholesterol varied from 140 to 
193 mg. per cent, (normal range 150 to 170 mg. per cent.)- 
The author takes his results to indicate a definite abnor- 
mality of fat metabolism. Details are not given as to 
the state of digestion of the patients. 
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231 Post-vaccinia! Encephalitis 

As the result of a review of the occurrence of post-vaccinial 
encephalitis in. Holland, E. Gomer (Jm<rr. Amer Med.- 
Assoc.. December 9th, 1933, p. 1S71) concludes that the 
irregularities in the distribution of cases are due to local 
and seasonal influences, or result from the use of a more 
dangerous vaccine during the months, and in the regions, 
of highest' incidence. In favour of the first hypothesis 
is the fact that cases of encephalitis, have developed 
following the use of vaccines imported from other 
countries. On the other hand, the predominance of cases 
during "March supports the -view that lack of sunshine 
plays a part, a view that has obtained some laboratory 
confirmation. Experiments seemed to indicate a relation 
between - pigmentation and severe infections or complica- 
tions. It appears certain, however, that some strains of 
vaccine have a greater liability to provoke encephalitis 
than 'others, sometimes owing to the association, in the 
vaccine of living staphylococci. Gorier inclines to the 
view that post-vaccinal encephalitis is not comparable 
with herpes — due to a liras always present in the body 
and acting only when another disease has prepared the 
soil — but is rather to be compared -with the nephritis 
complicating scarlet fever. Like many other complica- 
tions, encephalitis can follow several infections — for 
example, measles — afid the lesions found in this form of 
the disease are very like- those of the post-vaccinial type. 

. An objection is that vaccinal vims is hardly ever found 
in the ccrebro-spinal fluid in post-vaccinial encephalitis, 
hut a corresponding absence has been noted in cases of 
tetanus and diphtheria. Moreover, Herzfeld succeeded in 
tracing vaccine virus in the spinal fluid of some -encephalitic 
children ; in the Dutch cases it was not found. 


the diaphragm terminate in the lower nodes of the mfeno 
deep cervical group, and provide, a direct route for the 
■ metastasis of the supraclavicular nodes induced by 
After coursing through the hv e, - 


232 A Sign in Appendicitis 

H. Schmoreix {Zentralbl. f. Chsr., December 2nd, 1933, 
p. 2792) has found a sign described by Carl useful in 
-diagnosis of acute and chronic appendicitis. When palpa- 
tion with the patient lying on his back gives no certain 
evidence of tenderness or rigidity, both may be demon- 
strated when he lies on the left side with flexed thighs 
and knees and pressure is made in a medial and backward 
direction over McBumey’s point. The test is said to be 
invariably negative in acute adnexal inflammation. 


abdominal carcinomata. - - — - — y ~y. r; - t w 

the lymphatic vessels finally reach -the diaphragm with 
their infected /lymph. Infection localizes above the liver 
and an abscess develops. The operative mortality 
subphrenic abscess is very high. In the senes reported 
it was 70 per cent. 

234 . A New Diagnostic Method 

\V. v. Brehmer {Med. Welt. December 9th, 1933, p. 1737) 
describes a new diagnostic method based on measurement of. 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of the blood. The author 
designed a special apparatus for measuring, electrometric- 
aby, the hvdrosen potential of the blood in the circulation 
itself. In 'place of the hydrogen potential values (£H) 
given for .human blood in the textbooks, and denoting 
a slight alkali nity- (7.30 to 7,40). Brehmer found in healthy 
individuals an average of 6.3 up' to 14 years, 6.3 up to 
24 vears. 7.2 up to. 40, 7.35 up' to 60, and 7.6 and more 
after that. Thus in voung healthy individ u a l s the blood 
is slightly- acid, progressing towards alkalinity with 
advancing age. Diabetes patients between 45 and. 6S 
showed pH values ranging from 6.6 to 6.9. Gastric ulcers 1 
gave two distinct sets of valves : one from 5.94 to 6.37 
and the other from 7.7 to S.1S. The author maintains 
that the latter were incipient cancer cases. .Pernicious 
anaemia went with acidosis (pH values 5.9 to 6.9S). 
Syphilis, in. the tertiary stage, showed alkalosis with an 
• average pH value of 7.65. Non-treafed cancer cases, all 
had values above 7.6. Brehmer. believes that alkalosis 
of the blood is a conditio sine qua r.or. of the development 
of cancer. X-ray or radium treatment shifts the index 
towards acidosis, the change persisting about two to three 
months. In no case could cancer be found within the 
range of pH' values reaching from 6.S to 7.5 (called 
“ neutral zone ” by the author), and there were only very- 
few within the range 6 to 6.S. "With these latter excep- 
tions ah cases showed values 'above 7.6. Brehmer thinks 
that should clinical symptoms prove to he accompanied 
by alkalosis of the blood early recognition of the disease 
will be assured ; he believes, moreover, that, bv modifying 
the hydrogen .potential, prophylactic and "therapeutic 
results can be obtained. 


233 


Subphrenic Abscess 


P. Truesdale (.{fin. of Sicrg.. November. 1933, p. S46) 
discusses the various avenues by which infection reaches 
the diaphragm to cause a subphrenic abscess, and is of 
the opinion that the most common channel is by- way of 
the lymphatics. Twelve cases of subphrenic abscess' are 
reported, eight of which occurred in men and four in 
women. In seven cases the focus of infection was inside 
the peritoneal cavity, in one case within the thorax, and 
in the remaining four the historv was suggestive of an 
intestinal lesion. Four of the intraperitoneal cases 
followed operation for appendiceal abscess. As so manv 
cases developed after appendicitis, a study was made o'f 
the course of the lymphatics from the appendix to the 
""" rolind the diaphragm. The bacillus-laden Ivranb 
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mesenteric vein, which empties into the portal vein A 
ecus of infection at any point in the descending cotea 
would gam access to these lymph channel 
lymphatics draining the entire colon reach the 
juxtaposition with the mesenteric veins. This 
e ^lf r -- ion of malignant disease'from 
to the liver. The Emphatic vessel 


Surgery 

235 Dislocation of Acrorrno-CIarfcrtlar Joint 

K. Lassen* {Hos p: talst iderde , December 7th, 1933 p. 
has conducted follotr-np investigations In two gxonps o c 
cases ofacromio-cla^calar dislocation; m those tested 
m hospital in Copenhagen in the period 1929-51, and 12: 
those dealt with by the sickness insurance scheme dnrini 
2? f? me P encxi - 0t thirty-one cases in the fet etoud 
traced and re-exam ned only four had been operateTcn^ 

had been treated oMv by 
immob.hzati 0 n or massage. -On re-examinatio- 'oniv 
symptom-free. The remaining 'fifteen 
suffered from pom and limitation of movement 

xvd shoulder, 
and ten. of the 
,, follow their formed 
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showed that the suturing had given way. In the fourth 
case it had not done so, but pain and limitation of move- 
ment persisted. After dealing in detail 'with the fifty-two 
cases in the second group, the author discusses the com- 
parative merits of conservative and operative treatment, 
and comes to the conclusion that, in spite of the tendency 
of sutures ultimately to give way, operative treatment 
is indicated when the dislocation is severe. The course 
to be followed is less obvious in the comparatively common 
cases with a displacement of only about 1 cm. The 
tendency in the author's hospital during the last few years 
is to prolong the period of immobilization, and at the 
same time to concentrate on reposition with the help of 
Sayre’s sticking-plaster. 

236 Gastrectomy 

J , Duval (Bull, et 'Mem. Soc. Nat. de Chir., December 
23rd, 1933, p. 1507), advocating gastrectomy as an 

excellent operation, describes gastro-enterostomy as a 
palliative operation only and' one of necessity rather than 
of choice. During the last five' years gastrectomy has, 
he states, been carried out with increasing frequency, and 
in 1933 the author has performed it twenty-seven times 
out of thirty-three cases. Out of a total number of 
sixty-five gastrectomies there were only three deaths — 
one due to an inhalation anaesthetic which has since been 
discarded and the other two to the giving way of the 
sutures owing to the weakness of the tissues. He believes 
that gastric lavage and vaccines are of doubtful pre- 
operative value, and it is in the perfection of operative 
technique that the safety of the operation is secured. 
Local anaesthesia is recommended, novocain 1 in 300 
being used. A special type of forceps and clamp are 
used which lessen' the danger of tearing the tissues and 
facilitate the suture of the duodenum and vessels. 
Gastrectomy proved successful in seven cases of pyloric 
stenosis, which comprised five cancers, one ulcer, and an 
adenoma of the pyloric mucosa. It is considered that 
gastro-enterostomy is in every respect an incomplete 
operation which gives a false security and cannot be 
compared, as regards results, with gastrectomy. Duval 
states that gastro-enterostomy should be performed only 
where the removal of the lesion is impossible or dangerous. 

237 Post-operative Tetany 

O. Winterstein ( Munch . med. Woch., December 22nd, 
1933, p. 2007) reports on the results obtained in the treat- 
ment of post-operative tetany with a new preparation, 
" A.T. 10,” recommended by Holtz (German Surgical 
Congress, 1933), .described by him as irradiated ergosterol 
and prepared by the firms I. G. Farben in Leverkusen 
and E. Merck in Darmstadt. The dose is dependent 
primarily on the blood calcium level, and necessitates 
frequent blood examinations. At the beginning of treat- 
ment large quantities of A.T. 10 are administered until 
the calcium level rises to normal, after which it is main- 
tained on this level by smaller doses. In cases with 
serious symptoms of acute tetany — especially violent 
spasms and psychic excitement — accompanying a low 
calcium level, the return of the latter to normal may- 
be accelerated with advantage by intravenous administra- 
tion of calcium and the intramuscular administration of 
parathormone Lilly. Winterstein describes six cases treated 
by him with weekly injections of 2 to 3 c.cm. A.T. 10. 
In all these cases the preparation raised the blood calcium 
level within a few days. The .patients treated included 
two chronic cases which had been suffering from tetany 
for eleven and twenty years respectively and had under- 
gone parathyroid grafting without results. The effects of 
A.T. 10 in these cases were striking. The experience 
gathered up to the present with this treatment of post- 
operative tetany is slight, but the author states that there 
is no doubt that excellent immediate results can be 
obtained bv it. It is. however, imperative to keep the 
blood calcium level under constant observation. Possibly 
the grafting of parathyroid might also give better results 
if a norma! blood cafcium level were first restored through 
the effect of A.T. 10. Winterstein proposes to investigate 
this problem. 
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238 Medical Treatment of Ureteric Stone 

H. Gissel (Klin. Woch., December 2nd, 1933, p. 1S67) 
mentions a series of ninety cases of stone in the ureter 
in eighty-five of which spontaneous expulsion occurred ; 
administration of glycerin in combination with external 
hydrotherapy was part of the routine treatment. Small 
oxalate stones especially- seemed to be promptly voided. 
Although organic ahd inorganic calcium salts (in contrast 
with uric acid'- and its salts) are. much more soluble in 
glycerin than water, Gissel ascribes the effect of • the 
glycerin, which was given in doses of 200 grams in one 
litre of .sweetened . water, chiefly to its diuretic action. 
Observations in men showed, that after ingestion of 200 
grams of glycerin the concentration in the urine did hot 
exceed 6.2 per cent., with little alteration in ' viscosity. 
Haemoglobinuria has been reported' after administration 
of considerably smaller amounts of glycerin in higher 
concentrations, but was not noted in this series’.- 

239 Sodium Ricinoleate in Mucous Colitis 

G. N. Burger (Journ. Lab. and Clin. Med., December, 
1933, p. 234) records the result of treating twelve cases 
of irritable colon (mucous colitis) with sodium ricinoleate 
after they had failed to respond to a bland diet and anti- 
spasmodics. The doses ranged from 5 to 30'" grains 
repeated four times daily. The drug was well ‘tolerated 
by most of the patients, the few complaints relating to 
the large size of the capsules, occasional “ sour belching," 
and a slight burning sensation in the epigastrium. The 
capsules were administered before meals and at bedtime. 
In most cases there was diminution of the pain and belch- 
ing, and the amount of flatus was reduced in five, but 
no effect on constipation was noted. Mucus in the stools 
was appreciably lessened or disappeared in 50 per cent, 
of those patients who- showed this symptom: Burger 
remarks that those patients who did not improve under 
this treatment had, with one exception, definite gastric 
symptoms after taking the drug. He concludes that this 
indicates the need of having a more adequate capsule 
coating, since the sodium ricinoleate, if liberated in the 
stomach and acted upon by the gastric ' secretions, gives 
rise to distressing symptoms. The skin' sensitivity to 
organisms from the intestinal tract was materially reduced 
in nine out of ten cases ; in two it was impossible to 
obtain sensitivity records at the end of the treatment. 

240 Amidopyrine for Influenza in Infants 

G. Petranyi (Airier. Journ. Dis. Child., December, 1933, 
P- 1011) has obtained good results from the administration 
of 3 or 4 per cent, solution of amidopyrine for influenza 
m infants and young children. The dosage was as follows: 
from birth to 1 month, 0.05 gram ; from 3 to' 6 months, 
0.1 gram ; from 6 to 12 months, 0.15 gram ; and from 
2 to 5 years, 0.2 gram. The temperature usually began 
to fall after the third or fourth day, and" no unpleasant 
symptoms developed. The drug was continued two-hourly 
until the temperature reached normal, when the interval 
between the dose was increased to three hours, then to 
four hours, and later the drug was given only three times 
a day. When these doses were given to infants they bore 
the illness much better and lost less weight, while- the 
other symptoms diminished or disappeared. 

241 Insulin Treatment of Morphine Addiction 

Ks Schaffer ( Orvosi Hetilap, December 16th, 1933, 
p. 1129) comments on the new method recommended by 
M. Sakel in 1931 for counteracting the disturbances 
resulting from the short-term cures of the morphine 'habit 
ftt^present universally adopted in place of the gradual 
dcpnvati on cures. The method consists in the admin- 
istration of insulin, and has been applied by the author 
since 1932. Giving a detailed account of the first seven ^ 
patients treated, the author states that in less serious cases, 
in which the cure is effected in three to five days, depriva- 
tion symptoms were eliminated by insulin with the greatest 
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>ase In waver- cases -requiring cures o£ longer duration 
(eleven tofifteen days) symptoms rvere counteracted 
in an equally striking Uhion.' .He states, 1 
in some particularlv serious cases insulin ga 
able results or caused a- severe hypoglvcaetmc reaction 
One o£ the: difficulties met with m the application of the 
method is the -variability of thd optimal dose, even m 
one and the same individual. The dosfe recommended 
are 15 to 20 units, which may be repeated m three to 
four hours' -time if found insufficient. The advantages 
of the method are the short duration of the cure, and the 
fact that patients take .nourishment well from the second 
onward and almost immediately, begin to put on 
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Dermatology 


(Deut. 


Loss of Hair 

mcd. It 'och., November 24th, 


p. 1751) describes in detail the various types of alopecia 
and divides them into two groups : (a) that associated 
with thinning of all the hair without the scalp showing 
any fibrous change, and (b) that associated rvith fibrous or 
.atrophic changes in the scalp ail'd usually, but not always, 
obviously the sequel of an inflammatory process. - Alopecia 
pitvroides is described as the most frequent form met 
with by the practitioner, and is due to hyperactivity of 
the dilated sebaceous glands: It occurs almost exclusively 
in men, and is variously called seborrhoea sicca, pityriasis 
capitis, and alopecia furfuracca. Hereditary tendencies to 
baldness are well seen in alopecia praematura, in. which 
examination of the scalp shows a much greater loss of 
pointed hairs than is normal. In such cases anaemia, 
neuroses, 'endocrine disturbances, and general debility are 
not infrequent accompaniments, and seborrhoea may liot 
he immediately obvious. In senile alopecia atrophic 
changes are demonstrable in the hair papillae, and there 
is a constriction and degeneration of the lymph spaces 
. and capillaries. The same author (ibid., December 1st) 
gives a useful review of treatment. Though no evidence 
of specific general stimulation of the growth of hair by 
means of internal medication has been obtained, he 
recommends irorr, arsenic, and gland preparations. Local 
treatment directed towards hvperaemia and scalp stimula- 
tion includes high sun radiation and the "use of the 
Kromaver lamp, administered until a mild erythema is 
produced. Tins is preferred to high-frequency currents, 
massage, and hot applications. In alopecia pitvroides the 
following spirit application is recommended: resorcin 4 to 
6 parts, acid, salicyl. 2 to 4 parts, ol. ritin. 1/4 to 2 
parts (according to degree of seborrrhoea) , and 70 to 
200 per cent, spirit. Euresol is used in preference to 
resorcin in blondes, while mixtures containing tincture of 
eanth-aridcs are also useful. Menthol should be added 
to the lotion (1/3 to 1/2 per cent.) for coincident pruritus. 
Other points mentioned by the author are: (1) the less 
frequent the washing, combing, and brushing in sebor- 
rhoeic cases rhe better ; (2) treatment is relatively useless 
in'pte-senile alopecia ; (3) a useful stimulating preparation 
in alopecia areata is tinct. quin., tinct. cantharid., tinct. 
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bertveen the nail fold and the nail twice dad> . 

The Sirin in Trichinosis . - 

ADenn. Zdl.. November, 1933 P- 34), who 
records an illustrative case, states that the erma . 
mav sometimes be able to make the diagnosis of tnehmesis 
from 'the. skin changes, which are of a varied ebamet , - 
and constitute conditions such as urticaria, and morbdhlonn 
-and scarlatimfcrm rashes, or may resemble the eruption , 
of -svphilis. typhoid, dr typhus. They usually appear m 
the Third "week, shortly before the temperature has reached 
its height, and disappear -in one to three weeks. During 
the febrile period miliaria, herpes, small haemorrhages, 

' and pruritus may occur. Loss of hair -may take place 
in convalescence. Musger’s case was that of a woman, 
1933, aged 34, who developed severe urticaria four days after 
eathm a. sausage, and subsequently the characteristic^ 
facial oedema, pains in the muscles, and ebsmopbilia (of 
35 per xenti). The diagnosis of trichinosis was confirmed 
by finding trichineliae .in an excised portion of the .left 
deltoid. Recovery took place under the usual treatment. 


245 Treatment of Staphylococcal Infection* ' 

J. I. Connor and M. McKie '(Brit. Jottriu Derm, and 
Syph.. January, ' 1934, p. 20) record thirty-six cases of-, 
superficial staphylococcal infections -in patients aged from 
16 to 56, seventeen of which were examples of sycosis 
barbae and sycosis nuchae, and nineteen cases of car- 
buncles, boils, abscisses, and pustules, treated by "injec- 
tions of toxoid. In the cases of .sycosis staphylococcus 
toxoid was used, and in the. others crude toxoid. Com- 
plete cure or considerable improvement occurred in. every 
case. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

246 Pain Relief in Spontaneous Labour 

L. McIlroy and H. RomvAY (Jo urn. Obstet. and 
Gynaecol. British Empire. December, . 1333, p. U75) 
analyse 560 cases of spontaneous labour in respect- of 
methods for alleviation of pain. Sedatives were used 
when uterine contractions occurrred at about ten-minute 
intervals, corresponding generally with ah os which 
admitted two fingers. Anaesthetics were given to primi- 
paiae throughout most of the second stage, and to multi- 
parae when the- head -was about to be bom. Most cases 
had potassium bromide and chloral hvdrate at grains xxx 
three-hourly to four-hourly to allav 'nervous excitability' 
and prepare the way for stronger drugs. To avoid vomit- 
ing, the dose was given in glucose lemonade, and was 
sipped. Morphine was considered to he less dangerous 
and much more valuable than barbiturates or anv other 
analgesic drugs ; 1/6 to 1/4' grain was given hvpodenSc- 

... . - atlv when sedatives became insufficient Its 'effort I//-. 

eapsici. tinct veratri. aa 10 parts, balsam, peruv. 1 part, prolonged, sometimes intensified, bv iniection "f,! 

and ,0 to 200 p« cent, spirit. the gluteal muscles of 2 c.cm.' of a 50 ^ cent Solution 


243 Cbrcmjc Paronychia <5ne to Monilia 

y 1 ' thirteen cases of chronic paronychia Ivan Connor 
y lt “: i, 0 ""'; °l Australia. September 2nd. 1933, p. 312) 
found that the causative organism was a monilia— jfonilia 
alfocsrs. All cases except one were in women. The 

, v n° n C j U '' S, ’j i mraui< - abscesses under the nail fold 
which produced characteristic pad-like swellings of the 
fo.d itself and on squeezing a small bead of pus could 
V expelled The anthor states that the nail itself mav 
soiTu-times be infected. Diagnosis was made bv C 


of magnesium sulphate,- two doses with a 
interval ^tw ? „. More often opoi5ne w« u^yifor 
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begun with 50 per cent. NjO plus 20 per cent. 0„, the 
latter being raised, if necessary, to secure the patient’s 
co-operation. Administration started at the onset' of 
each pain, and lasted for a half to three-quarters of a 
minute after its cessation. This anaesthetic increased 
the efficacy of the contractions in 50 per cent, of the cases, 
and enabled the patients to co-operate. The proportion 
of XX) was gradually increased, and sometimes sufficed 
for delivery. More often chloroform was added for the 
birth of the head, both to etisure analgesia and to relax 
the perineum. As soon as the head was born, pure CL 
was given from Boyle’s apparatus until the cord had 
been ligated. Used. in these minimal doses, neither 
chloroform nor ether affected the child adversely. No 
case of post-partum haemorrhage occurred. 

247 Rapid Biological Test for Pregnancy 

M. R. Becker ( Zentr&lbl . /. Gyntih., December 30th, 1933, 
p. 3073) mentions some dozen workers who have had 
accurate results in diagnosis of pregnancy by use of the 
Friedmann-Schneider modification of the Aschheim-Zondek 
test : rabbits are used instead of mice, and the result 
is available in forty-eight hours. He tested the urine by 
the original as well as the quick method in 117 cases, 
and Sound the tests to give the same result in over 90 per 
cent. Cases in which the quick test was erroneously 
negative appeared explicable by the use of too young 
animals. There were only two cases in which the original 
test was negative and the quick test rightly positive : 
in the first, only one of the five test mice survived ; in 
the other the gestation was probably too early for 
diagnosis by the original test. There were five cases in 
which a very early pathological or aborting pregnancy 
gave a positive quick result but an Aschheim-Zondek 
reaction which was negative with Grade I phenomena. 

248 Aschheim-Zondek Test in Pregnancy nnd 

Puerperium 

Relying completely on the Aschheim-Zondek test as 
modified by himself, Garc(a Orcoyen (i Crdnica Midica, 
November 15th, 1933, p. 845) calls attention to the value 
of a positive reaction during the first fen or twelve days 
of the puerperium as evidence of recent delivery, though 
he notes its increased intensity in cases of molar pregnancy 
and chorion epithelioma. For the test lie uses both young 
white rats and young white mice, agreeing with Brohna 
that the enormous development of the vesiculae seminales 
which follows subcutaneous injection .of the hormones of 
the anterior pituitary lobe is of equal value with the 
ovarian changes noted in young female white rats and 
mice similarly treated. He reports successful diagnosis of 
pregnancy as early as one week after the appearance of 
the catamenia. The technique which he describes is quite 
within reach of anyone conversant with simple histological 
methods. 


Pathology 


249 The Herpes Encephalitis Problem 

F. P. Gay and Margaret Holden- ( fount . Infect. Dis., 
November-December, 1933, p. 2S7) discuss the origin of 
epidemic (lethargic) encephalitis, and bring additional 
evidence that it is due to a modified or adapted neuro- 
tropic strain of the virus of herpes simplex. In favour 
of the herpetic origin of the disease they advance the 
following arguments: (1) Herpes virus produces in many 
animals, such as rabbits and guinea-pigs, skin and brain 
infections that resemble respectively herpes and epidemic 
encephalitis in man. (2) In rabbits it can be shown that 
immunotogically identical strains of herpes virus vary in 
their relative dermotropic and neurotropic tendencies. 
(3) A subacute disease clinically resembling human en- 
cephalitis has been reproduced in cebtis monkeys by the 
inoculation of herpes virus, and perivascular cuffing has 
been, found histologically in the more prolonged experi- 
mental infections in these animals. (4) There is evidence 
in man that the naturally occurring antibodies active 
a-ainst the herpes virus suffer fluctuations both in herpes 
560 d 


and in -encephalitis, suggesting' a. causal 'relationship of 
this virus to both diseases. .(5) Both herpes simplex 
and epidemic encephalitis belong to the exceptional group 
o£ virus diseases in which recovery does not give rise to 
protection. - The fadure of many workers to isolate a 
strain of herpes virus -from human cases' of encephalitis 
may possibly be due to the lack of a neurotropic potency 
of the virus for animals. In illustration of this' the 
authors refer to three cases of encephalitis following 
measles in which a virus was’ isolated that produced 
typical herpetic lesions when inoculated intrhdermally 
into rabbits, but failed to cause encephalitis ' on intra- 
cerebral inoculation. An additional case of encephalitis 
is described in the present paper occurring in a laboratory 
worker after a monkey-bite. A strain of herpe^ virus 
was isolated from the' brain and cord that was fatal to 
rabbits inoculated either iutradermally or intracerebrally 
and that produced a- typical syndrome in ccbus monkeys, 
while being relatively non-pathogenic for rhesus monkeys 
— a characteristic of .the herpes virus. Cross-immunity 
tests, moreover, revealed the identity of this -strain with 
’a known strain of herpes virus. 


250 


A Modified Bordet-Wassermann Test 


R. Demanche ( Presse Med., January 10th, 1934, p. 44\ 
describes a modified Bordet- Wassermamt test, \Vhich is 
simpler than, and as specific As, the standard Kahn 
reaction, and which may also be used in complement 
fixations with microbic antigens, especially in the gono- 
rcaction. Four tubes are used in the test': ^ the centre 
pair (2 and 3), each prepared with a different antigen, 
are for the test serum, and the. end ones '(1 and 4) for 
the control serum at the end of each scries two tubes 
for the antigens are added. The complement consists 
of the mixed sera of several guinea-pigs, preferably males ; 
to this is added one and a half times its volume of hyper- 
tonic saline solution, and, at the time of testing, three 
times its volume of distilled water is added to the kilter, 
thus forming an isotonic complement. Before distribution 
into the tubes, an equal volume of diluted antigen is added 
for the two tubes of the reaction and ail. equal voluino 
of physiological saline for the two controls ; these mixtures 
are respectively termed activated antigen and activated 
physiological saline. The antigen is a 1 in 10 alcoholic 
extract of powdered heart muscle ; this is used both ai 
it is and with the addition of 0.3 per cent, cholesterol * 
both are diluted to 1 in 50 with physiological saline. 
Sheep’s red cells, washed in and diluted to 1 in 20 with 
physiological saline, are used. The haemolytic amboceptor 
is anti-sheep rabbit serum containing at least 100 haemo- 
lytic units. A mixture of equal parts (0.3 c.cm. per 
tube) of complement and each antigen is made. Into 
each tube 0.05 c.cm. of test serum (or .0.5 -c.cm, of 
cerebro-spinal fluid) is pipetted, and 0.6 c.cm. of each’of 
the activated antigens added to tubes 2 and 3, and 0.G 
c.cm. of the activated physiological saline to tubes 1 anu 
4. Fixation is carried out at room temperature for forty- 
five minutes. Two strengths of red cell emulsion are pre- 
pared ; 0.6 c.cm. of the weaker is added to tube 1 and 
0,6 c.cm. of the stronger to each of tubes 2, 3, and 4 and 
the two antigen controls. All the tubes are then placed 
in a water bath at 37° C. for thirty minutes. When the 
antigen controls and tube 4 (serum control) are completely 
haemolysed, tube 1 should show only a trace of haemo- 
lysis. Readings can be made by direct examination, 
doubtful react’ons being exceptional. , 


251 Spontaneous Reversal of Wnssermann Reaction 

E. T. Hoversqn, G. W. Morrow, and R. O. Hawthorne 
{Med. Journ. and Record, December 20th, 1933, ^ p. 449) 
record nine cases of general paralysis in which, without 
treatment, strong positive Wassermann reactions in f‘ ic 
cerebro-spinal fluid changed to negative. The authors 
are satisfied that the original diagnosis was correct W 
each instance, the clinical symptoms being typical. The 
view is expressed that such an occurrence points to 
need of further investigation of the possibility of reversal 
of the reaction in the spinal fluid, apart from that of v 
therapeutic measures. 
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252 Large Haemorrhages from Gastric and Duodenal 
Ulcers: A Survey 

O. Mossberg (Hygic-a. December lath, 1933, p- 890 has 
investigated the 1,032 cases of gastric and duodenal nicer 
treated in a Swedish hospital in the ten-year period 
1922-31. In 559 of these cases there was no history, ot 
haemorrhage, in hospital or at any time before admission 
to it. Among the remaining 473 cases there were 1 // m 
which the site of the haemorrhage was located by tne 
x rays, an operation, or a post-mortem examination. 
These cases were divided almost equally between the 
stomach and the duodenum. A classification of the cases 
of manifest haemorrhage according to the seasons of the 
year showed that only 25 per cent, occurred during the 
■ first four months, 32 per cent, during the next four 
months, and 43 per cent, during the last four months of 
the year. The author does not attempt to explain these 
seasonal fluctuations, but notes that Mattisson corroborates 
him. Among' .forty-six deaths from haemorrhage, as 
many ns thirty-eight occurred after the age of 40. Most 
if these deaths were directly due to the haemorrhage, 
mil only a few occurred after a week or two as a sequel 
:o complications provoked by a lack of circulating fluid. 
Post-mortem examinations- of thirty-five cases showed 
how apt the clinical findings are to be stultified by a 
necropsy ; in about half of these cases the fatal haemor- 
rhage came from a recent ulcer. The mortality from 
Haemorrhage represented 2.7 per cent, of all the cases 
md 9 per cent, of all those with manifest haemorrhage. 
With regard to operative treatment, the author considers 
it contraindicated when tile haemorrhage is presumably 
due to an acute condition with no, or only a short, 
history of premonitory symptoms. But when a haemor- 
rhage is preceded by a clinical history indicative of chronic 
ulceration, or when the position of an ulcer has been 
located before the haemorrhage set, in, an operation may, 
he states, be undertaken, particularly if the patient is 
over 40 years of age. 

253 An Indicator of the Mean Arterial Pressure 

A. G. TtrrtLBAVM, M. I. K nix sky, and O. F. Romasowa 
( Press e Med.. December 30th, 1933, p. 2111) maintain that, 
to obtain an exact knowledge of the arterial pressure and 
circulation m general, the mean pressure (not to be con- 
fused with the arithmetic mean of the maximal am! 
minimal pressures) must be ascertained. This pressure 
presents, in contrast with the great systolic and diastolic 
lability, a marked stability which gives it the characters 
of a true physiological constant, analogous to other con- 
stants such as the temperature, the blood pli. etc. Vaqucz 
and others consider the mean pressure as a capital factor 
in assuring the stability of the arterial output of the 
circulation. The great sensibility of the systolic pressure 
is, however, valuable m certain circumstances, as in the 
crises of angina pectoris, and in differentiating hyper- 
tensions, etc. According to these authors, it is only bv 
rombining the results of bath determinations that a 
correct estimation of the arterial pressure and its osciiia- 
t.ons is obtained. Various methods of ascertaining the 
mean pressure are cited— those of Marev, of Potain and 
the oscillometric methods of Vaquer, Gomez and Glev 
of Hecli, and of Moritz ami Tabora. VriesTh-iling has 
demonstrated that the venous pressure m a compressed 
limb never attains rhe level of the systolic. The present 
authors concur this, and utilize this venous pressure 
». determine the nuan pressure, employing a modified 
Montz-Tahorn technique, which is briefly described Ex 
animations have been made on ten patients free from 
emhovareutar disease, on eight with aortic mmfficienct 
und on six with hypertension. In the first gmSp 


difference between the .venous difeS 
from 15 to 25 mm. of mercury . , ^ mni. 

ence was greater and oscillated between « “ d the 

in the third, the venous pressure being grcatlt rai 'Jd; 
difference was only 25 to 35 mm.-approxvrnateU tbat o 
the first group. That the venous pressure is an indicator 
of the mean arterial pressure is explained b> , (t ,,. 


the veins in a compressed limb are not PV lsa ^ le > ' T™ 
arterial and venous systems being connected b> capillaries 
which do not permit a rapid free displacement of the 
blood in either direction, the capillaries m the compres cd 
limb can only discharge the blood in one directio . 
namely, into the veins — at tl\e level of the 
pressure in the arteries. 


mean 
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Recto -Abdominal Palpation 


To differentiate the muscular “ guarding "'seen in cases 
of abdominal inflammatory conditions from that due 
to non-mflammatorv reflexes, A. Yodice (Senunm 
Merticn, December 21st. 1933, p. 199S) uses the following 
simple technique. With the patient lying on, bis back, 
thighs at right angles to the belly, knees at right angles 
to the thighs and feet planted on the bed or couch, he 
palpates the rectum with one hand while the other is 
similarly employed with the abdominal wall below the 
umbilicus, more especially where the rigidity is manifest. 
The author considers the result to be positive for the 
existence of inflammatory trouble when the rigidity 
persists, and states that the manoeuvre differentiate: 
between contraction arising from peritoneal infection and 
that produced by intestinal or uterine colic or irritatioi 
of peripheral nerves. Phantom tumours disappear, ani 
arc thus separated from real ones. He believes tha- 
rectal palpation produces a spinal and sympatheti; 
reflex which modifies the rigidity. , 


255 


Surgery 

Indications for the Operative Treatment of 
Gojlro 


E. Ra.vzr (Wien. mcd. U'och., January 13th, 1934, p. fit 
writing as a surgeon in charge of a university hospital 
discusses the numerous factors to be considered in ih 
choice of treatment for each case of goitre. One of thes 
factors is the risk of an operative or post-operative deart 
Between 1925 and 1929 he lost only one patient (froi 
air embolism) among the 714 cases operated on for goitri 
Th»s embolism occurred after the completion of th 
operation, when the dressings had already been appliec 
The post-mortem examination showed- a patent foam 
ovale. All statistics show that the operation mortalvt 
is much higher for exophthalmic goitre than for ordinar 
go.tre » in the authors hospital the mortality for ■>; 
cases of exophthalmic goitre, operated on during the pa 
nineteen years, was 7.4 per cent. In those obscure cS 

cLtr hth , a,m ^ g °' tre in which the thyroid is but vc : 

v? 5arged ' - an Station should not be attemptei 
The slighter cases of exophthalmic goitre should akn m 

^aEt^ a" r f- --y and d mt cin 

*T 

can he carefully prepared in !/ ' , “ the P atlc 

and medicinal treatment including the' exhibition rf 7 S? 
under the control of the basai metabob ' n tVh ’ 

n h a 

WeU h0ld W* ***• In e aTdi«on e 

r.Oo A 
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experiences, the author quotes extensively from the 
statistics of other surgeons to show what are approximately 
the risks and achievements of operative treatment, and 
how much the former have been reduced within the last 
few years by a more cautious selection of cases for 
operation and by prolonged preoperative treatment. 

256 Aetiology of Mammary Cancer 

According to F. E. Adair (New York Stale Journ. Med., 
January 15th, 1934, p. Gl) there is clinical and experi- 
mental evidence that partial or complete obstruction of 
the mammary duct between the acini and the nipple 
aperture is a factor of prime importance in tfie develop- 
ment of mammary cancer. Such blockage may be 
caused by a localized outgrowth of the duct epithelium, 
abnormally shaped or fibrosed nipples, scarring involving 
the ducts, cyst formation, or a plug of desiccated and' 
desquamated lining cells. An inflammatory • reaction 
ensues, followed by hyperplastic changes which gradually 
become malignant. Chemical analj'sis of the fluid 
expressed from such obstructed breasts revealed the 
presence of lactic and butyric acids, which the author 
considers to be the irritating factors responsible for the 
tissue reactions resulting in hypertrophy, precancerous 
changes, and ultimately cancer. He analyses a series 
of 200 mammary cancer cases and 100 controls. Only 
8.5 per cent, of the cases of mammary cancer gave a 
normal nursing history or a history entirely free from 
the various developmental or accidental incidents leading 
to at least one, and sometimes more, of the various factors 
in impairment of mammary drainage. In this cancer 
group every third pregnancy ended in miscarriage or 
abortion, while in the 100 control cases of normal women 
there was only one miscarriage or abortion for every seven 
pregnancies, and the nursing was normal in 80 per cent. 
In a strain of laboratory mice it was found that 5 per 
cent, developed mammary cancer spontaneously, but when 
artificial stagnation of the breasts was induced cancer 
ensued in 87 per cent. While admitting that this 
aetiology has yet to be fully substantiated, the author 
considers that his findings are strongly suggestive, and 
that the avoidance of lactation may have serious after- 
effects on the mother. 

257 Hydatid Cyst of the Lung 

N. Ali visatos (Bull, cl Mem. Soc. Nat. de Chir.. January 
27th, 1934, p. 75) gives his observations in thirty-one 
cases of non-suppurative hydatid cyst of the lung and 
reports fully one case in which the cyst was of unusual 
size. It occurred in 'a girl of IS who complained 'of 
slight pains on the right side of the chest, accompanied 
by a dry cough and expectoration of mucus. There was 
no haemoptysis and no crepitations. There was dullness 
on percussion of the chest. A' rays showed a shadow 
the size of a melon in the right lung. Operation was 
carried out and disclosed a large hydatid cyst which 
occupied nearly the whole of the right lung. The cyst 
was completely removed, but a second operation was 
necessary to drain a serous effusion which delayed con- 
valescence. After this the patient made a good recovery. 
In the series of thirty-one cases it was found that pain 
was the most common symptom, but haemoptysis was 
only present in thirteen instances. In the majority of 
cases eosinopliilia was absent, and in the case reported 
it amounted to only 2 per cent. In all the cases the 
reaction of Weinberg and the intradermo-reaction of 
Casoni were practised, and it was considered that the 
former was of the utmost importance as an aid to 
diagnosis. It was found that this became negative forty- 
eight hours alter operation. Treatment of these cysts 
should consist of an extensive thoracotomy followed by 
the opening and removal of the cyst. It was considered 
advisable to fix the lung to the thoracic wall before 
opening the parietal pleura to avoid a sudden pneumo- 
thorax. Drainage was not found necessary in cases of 
small evsts, but only where the lesion was extensive 
and a large cavity was left with consequent risk of 
infection. 
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Therapeutics 


25S Treatment of Serum Sickness 

33. N. Arvay (Th&se de Paris, 1933, No. 593), who reports 
twenty-six illustrative cases in patients aged from 6 to 40, 
states that ingestion of ephedrine hydrochloride is a 
simple and effective method for the prevention of serum 
sickness. .The drug should be given by meuth as 
follows: The first tablet should be administered an hour 
before injection of the serum, and similar tablets six- 
hourly until the fourteenth day. The dosage is 1 eg. for 
children aged from 1 to 4 years, 2 eg. fbr children aged 
from 4 to 9^years, and 3 eg. for older persons. Of fifty- 
five patients so treated, forty-six of whom were adults 
and nine children, twenty-seven (49.09 per cent.) showed 
no reaction at all, and twenty-eight (50.9rper cent.), of 
whom twenty-six were adults and two children, showed 
some reaction which was almost always mild. 

259 Clinical Applications of the Ketogenic Diet 

According to II. Gainsborough ( Practitioner ; January, 
1934, p. 45) the employment of a diet low in carbohydrates 
and high in fat is a very useful therapeutic measure in 
the treatment of epilepsy, B. coli infection of the urinary 
tract, and of migraine. A condition of ketosis results 
from the failure of oxidation of certain fatty acids. • This 
is very effective in the petit mal condition in children, 
which, as a rule, responds poorly to phenobarbitone and 
the bromides. Its continuation for a long time in 
children seems to have no ill effects, although pellagra 
has been recorded as a sequel when the protein intake 
was too low. While epileptic children generally- do well 
on a ketogenic diet, the results in adults are less satis- 
factory. In urinary B, coli infections the diet acts by 
means of the bacteriostatic effect of l-/?-hydroxybutyric 
acid in a strongly acid urine ; this degree of acidity may. 
have to be induced by the administration simultaneously 
of ammonium nitrate or chloride. Reports indicate that 
well over 50 per cent, of these cases are curable thus, 
even though of long standing. Similar benefit lias also 
been obtained in the pyelitis of pregnancy. A series of 
cases of migraine were treated by a ketogenic diet. The 
jesulting improvement was attributed to the effect of the 
low carbohydrate intake, the ensuring of active gall-bladder 
drainage by the high fat content, the possible diminution 
of the ingestion of proteins to which there was an allergic 
state, and the anaesthetic action of the keto-acids. 

260 Ultra-violet Light in Treatment of Anaemic Blood 

C. Fnu vers (Dettl. med. Woch., December 29th, 1933, 
p. 1922) lias for about two years investigated the action 
of ultra-violet light on the circulating and shed blood of 
experimental animals and patients. It was found in both 
that when whole blood was withdrawn and then reinjected 
into the donor, there was an average rise of about 5 per 
cent, in the number of the erythrocytes both in health 
and (in man) in secondary anaemias. No definite effect 
followed the exposure to ultra-violet light of blood still 
circulating but made to pass through a quartz tube inter- 
posed in the circulation of the animal examined. But 
when about 20 c.cm. of blood were withdrawn from /a 
win and mixed with a 5 per cent, solution of sodium 
citrate in the proportion of 1 to 4, and left for five to 
ten minutes in a Petri dish some 20 to 30 cm. from a 
source of ultra-violet light, the intramuscular reinjection 
of this blood was followed by a very considerable ri.se 
in the number of the erythrocytes, — a mu dr greater rise 
than whin non-irradiated blood was reinjected. The 
same effect followed the reinjection of irradiated blood 
into a vein. When the number of erythrocytes was 
already normal the average rise was 0.7 million, and 
when the number of erythrocytes was originally low 
(secondary anaemias) the average rise was 1.2 millions. 
Control observations with patients given arsenic, iron, 
etc . or none of these remedies, showed figures much 
below those of the irradiated cases. Within half an hour 
of such an injection there was a definite increase in the 
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number of the- ervthrocytes, which reached its ma^mum 
n three to lour hours. This — ® 
with slight variations, for twenty-four 
hours During the following three to fiie day s tne 
number of erythrocytes would fall. A second inject.on 
provoked a second rise, and m.^ne case the number of 
ervthrocytes was raised from l A to 4 .& tntllrott. in 
course of fourteen clays, during which three motions were 
given. There was a corresponding improvement in 
clinical picture.' - . -The author suggests that there is a 
hormone in' the blood, probably m its corpuscular 
elements, which is activated by ultra-violet light m a way 
analogous to that m which cholesterin is activated by 
ultra-violet light. The spleen would seem to play an 
important part, as spleenless patients responded to this 
treatment with practically' no rise in the 'number of the 
• erythrocytes. 

Laryngology and Otology 


2S1 Primary Malignant Tumours of the Trachea 

Malignant tracheal tumours may be primary or secondary' ; 
the former only' are discussed by* E. Baratoux (/Inn. 
d'Olo-laryngol.j November, 1933, p. 1272), who records 
tivo cases. Though of rare occurrence, they, present, 
when contrasted with laryngeal tumours, a high incidence 
of malignancy. They occur more frequently in males 
. than females, and usually' between the ages of 35 and 65. 
Both epitheliomata and sarcomata occur, the latter more 
rarely ; vegetating, infiltrated, mixed, and polypoid forms 
have been noted. Their usual site is the extremities 
(especially the lower) of the trachea. Their evolution 
is slow, the ganglia are rarely involved, and metastases 
are still more uncommon. Inward extension of the 
growth causes dyspnoea ] external extension forwards is 
infrequent, owing’ to the cartilaginous rings, but posteriorly 
it compresses the oesophagus, and may even invade it. 
The recurrent laryngeal nerves are often involved, result- 
ing in laryngeal paralysis. Pulmonary infection is 
common, hut gangrene has never been noted. The 
aetiology of thesp tumours is unknown ; embryonic rests, 
local irritations, and syphilis have been advanced as 
possible causes. At onset the growth presents no 
diagnostic symptoms ; this latent phase may last two 
years. Dyspnoea is the first and most marked symptom, 
which is often accompanied by cough and expectoration. 
Voice changes, dysphagia, a special attitude, pain, and 
subcutaneous venous dilatation in the pectoral and cerv ical 
regions are less frequent signs. Various forms — dvspnoeic, 
dysphagic, etc. — occur; these must be differentiated from 
cardiac and other dyspnoeas and the dysphagia of oeso- 
phageal cancer. Diagnosis is always difficult, and entails 
indirect laryngoscopy, endoscopy, and biopsies. The 
prognosis is grave, especially with associated pulmonary 
infection. Treatment is preferably surgical, and consists 
of an extensive excision of the tumour, or partial or total 
resection of the trachea. Radium therapy has been 
abandoned, though deep radiotherapy has occasionally 
been beneficial. 

262 Infections of the Oesophagus 

H. P. Mosher {Arch, of Otolaryngol.. November. 1933, 
p. a 63), who has previously reported his conviction that 
cardiospasm is due to fibrosis of the terminal portion of 
the oesophagus caused by infection from contiguous organs 
believes that this part oE the alimentary canal can be 
infected from within and without, and is often involved 
i 'rau" aC , U ! C . : V n , d chronic general diseases. Such infection 


of the gall-bladder are among the chief cal ';^. 
nhagitis; as has been shown by necropsies. disrupt 

Fnto the muscular layers extensive enough to disrupt 

them may occur when there is b> lc h , { 

vessels. Mosher thinks that the glands 
the oesophagus, which aie especially Uabte t to j 
are probably the chief route by which the infectm*, a© 

■ from* within travels. Various clinical cases are r^ottel 
in support of these views and practical notes are fen « 
on fluoroscopic and barium-bag examination The topical 
finding in fibrosis of the terminal portion 5*= - 

is a fibrotic narrowing at the beginning of the crural c . 
This is not shown by the examination with barium, but 
is clearly brought out by the barium striped bag. 

263 ' Leaking Brain Abscess 

Under this title D. McKenzie (/our;:. Laryngol. and 
OtoL. December, 1933, p. 797) discusses the spontaneous 
rupture and gradual discharge of a brain abscess internally 
or externally. He cites three cases of leakage into The 
meningeal spaces, in two of which recovery ensued. The 
third patient would also have recovered had it not been 
for the unsuspected existence of a second cerebellar 
abscess, which persisted after the first one had been 
drained. This tvpe of case appears to be much more 
amenable to treatment than is the temporo-spKenoidal 
abscess, which tends to grow to a larger size, and to be 
quickly fatal after rupture. The author records a case of 
external leakage from a large .temporo-sphenoidal abscess, 
in which sudden relief from. pain followed the escape of 
a copious discharge through the wound of a mastoid 
operation. There were no signs of any intracranial com- 
plication until the supervention of meningitis, which 
proved fatal. Of thirteen collected cases of external 
leakage, the abscess occupied the temporo-sphenoidal lobe 
in ten, in one case the cerebellum, and in two the frontal 
lobe, following frontal sinusitis. McKenzie comments on 
various clinical and pathological characteristics. In most 
cases the pus travels by the route through which the 
infection entered the’brain, the tissues there being devital- 
ized already, and in some cases disintegrated. Relief- 
afforded by leakage is rarely sufficient to neutralize the 
pressure effects of a brain abscess, or to keep its bulk 
from enlarging, or its infection of the. brain from extend- 
ing. Rupture into a ventricle may occur in spite of the 
coexistence of a leak. The time when ..operative inter- 
vention is indicated is often problematical. It is usually 
. wise to restrict its site to the inffammatory zone. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 


264 


Pregnancy and Pulmonary TukereuI osis 

E Bovxx (Hygiea. December 31st, 1933, p. 915) records 
observations made at two large maternity centres in 
Stockholm where since 1917 all the women attendin'* 
toem have been given an expert examination of the lungs 
th^h , VIe "’ t0 tarl >; Election of tuberculosis. Durin<* 
the twelve-year period 1917-29 some 50,000 women were 
thus examined, and 2,500 were Massed as definitely 
tuberculous or as suspects. In the former category there 
inrhJ* 6 T men "’ h ° underwent 676 confinements not 
abortions. Of the 13S deaths among toS'e Fsg 
women thirteen were not due to' tuberculous 
“r m ° rtalUy duriD § an observation peri^ extend 
-f£ kfte cn >ears m the oldest cases was 21 3 per rent 

the seTerity^nd * CC ?^S to 


is followed by fibrosis. as is toe case elsewhere in the raLS* 7 *** 3rtivit >' of the -disease? In the lasTthree 

and therefore there is ample opportunity for the farmitinn rV,c/.-?° neS ' Ie P rese “ttng the relatively- benign forms of +k 

£ Returns. Isolated areas of fibrous mi eSS 469 "’ ho coliecthT pSto 

m arteriosclerosis, while in inWti™, , , . raca evidence in suonort of +v,„ — i ■ proviaea 


arteriosclerosis, while in infections of the''bteod‘rt™'^ 
he oesophagus may be affected even to toe de^TS 
iilccration. Pneumonia mav set up an 
.UMation of the subepito’elial bteod v«s t ^ g aimort 
diseases such as cirrhosis of the liver. whS 


Impede the venous circulation. This disease a 


nd infection different. 


benign forms of the 

evidence in support of the teaching no 
of reproduction favour j 7 ® the processes 
tuberculosis In toe w 1 deve5o P®ent of pulmonary 
disease ivas activd?- ^ SOr> 7 W wHch the Patiento 

tubercle bacilli iii )>,„ TE, « bifrty , and, as a —n- 


“ the -sputum, 'toe^toation vc.w 
The tuberculosis mortality among the u: 
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women in this category' was 8S.9 per cent. Among these 
117 were sixty-six multiparae, responsible for two to ten 
confinements each. A study of the 104 deaths from 
tuberculosis in this category showed that in fifty-two cases 
the beginning or progress of the disease had not syn- 
chronized with the pregnancy or the first year after it. 
Taken as a whole, these observations should be interpreted 
as a corrective to the old dogma that the processes of 
reproduction are necessarily injurious to the tuberculous. 
In the case of multiparae who are so because contra- 
ceptives fail, as with one of the author’s patients who 
underwent eight confinements and died of her tuberculosis 
seventeen days after the last confinement, a sterilizing 
operation may be justifiable. 

265 Quinine Hydrochloride and Urea in Pruritus 

Vulvae^ 

H. Vxgxes (Bull. Soc. Frang. de Derm, et de Syph 
November, 1933, p. 1429) describes a method that he has 
used for several years for treating pruritus vulvae by local 
infiltration of a solution of quinine hydrochloride and urea. 
This substance produces prolonged local anaesthesia. 
Many of his cases were severe and of long standing, and 
some of them had resisted all the other known methods of 
treatment. A 1 in 400 aqueous solution is employe d, 
stronger solutions producing persistent fibrous infiltra- 
tions. As quinine hydrochloride has little power of 
diffusion, it must be injected into every part of the 
affected area. A fine needle is used, and the vulva and 
its folds are infiltrated millimetre by millimetre with the 
solution. Any spots that are missed may be dealt with 
a day or two later. The anaesthesia obtained lasts for 
about a month, and if necessary the process may be 
repeated. Often, however, this is not required, as the 
pruritic symptoms do not recur. 

266 Hysterography in Metritis 

E. Forgue (Paris Med., December 16th, 1933, p. 496) 
points out that metritis occurring* in the fundus uteri 
frequently persists at the top, or in the angles of the 
cavity. The former is the commonest position for 
placental remains, and the latter may be easily missed 
by a curette. The injection of lipiodol into the uterine 
cavity (not tubes) is without danger, and forms a useful 
new method of localizing a growth before curettage. The 
radiogram is diagnostic between a tumour and simple 
hyperplasia. Hysterography may also be of service in 
showing conditions 'which obstruct drainage, thus in- 
dicating the correct treatment — that is, by dilatation of 
the cervical canal, correction of retroversion, in application 
of glycerin tampons, etc. Forgue occasionally removes, 
by a cone-shaped incision, the' portion of the fundus which 
is the seat of a chronic infection. 

267 Placenta Praevia 

Discussing the treatment of placenta praevia (other than 
cases in which simple rupture of the membranes -suffices) 
Weymeersch and Snoeck (Le Scalpel, December 30th, 
1933, p. 1909) strongly confirm the opinion of Paucot 
and Reeb, that lower segment Caesarean section is the 
correct method of delivery. For artificial rupture of the 
membranes the labour must be in full swing, the canal 
practically taken up, and the os dilated to at least the 
size of a five-shilling piece, with only very slight haemor- 
rhage. Foetal mortality in such cases under good con- 
ditions is given as 34.5 per cent. The practitioner, 
therefore, is urged to waste no time in sending to hospital 
(1) all cases with even mild haemorrhage for a second 
time during pregnancy, (2) all placenta praevia cases 
bleeding at term, or (3) at the onset of labour. It is 
stated that by this means complicated obstetrical pro- 
cedures with their foetal mortality of 67.74 per cent, are 
avoided. The authors insist cn the value of the low 
segment operation, whereby they claim to have reduced 
their own maternal morbidity from 61 .53 per cent, to 
22.22 per cent. They proceed, moreover, to deliver a 
case of placenta praevia by this technique if the progress 
of labour gives the least cause for anxiety. 
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268 Sterility Induced by Injections of Spermatozoa 

E. Slotkin (Med. Jounu and Record, December 6th, 1933, 
p. 400) reviews various reports of experiments designed 
to test the -possibility of producing sterility -in the female 
by injecting spermatozoa subcutaneously". He 'believe: 

that if sufficient numbers of spermatozoa are thus in- 
'jected into a female rat a sterility is produced ; this is 
usually temporary, but may be permanent. The measure 
does not affect, the sexual cycle of the animal, and, when 
the effects wear off, healthy young are born. The delay 
in pregnancy seems to be variable with the individual 
rat, while some require much larger doses, than others. 
Slotkin thinks the effect may be produced biologically, 
a spermatoxic antibody developing and disappearing Later. 
Direct evidence of this has -not yet been, obtained, but 
there seems to be no indication of any action on- the 
female generative organs or on the mechanism of ovula- 
tion. There was no change in the behaviour of the rats, 
and no signs of anaphylaxis could be' demonstrated. 

269 Diagnostic Value of Sugar in the Cerebro- 

spinal Fluid 

W. Mascher (Svensha Lcikaresdllshapeis Handlingar , vol. 
lix. No. 4, 1933, p. 233) has collected in this laboricus 
study the scattered publications of other authors, and 
the investigations conducted during 1931 and 1932 at a 
Swedish hospital where 289 lumbar punctures on 133 cases 
were followed by sugar analyses. It was found -to be 
immaterial whether the lumbar puncture was undertaken 
in the fasting state or not. While there seems to be no 
hard-and-fast limits within which the sugar content of 
the cerebro-spinal fluid can be called normal, the figures 
for most of the authors' findings in healthy persons were 
over 45 and under 75 mg. per cent. Within the same 
limits there were many pathological cases. The concentra- 
tion of sugar in the cerebro-spinal fluid followed that of 
the blood, but both the rise and fall of the former were 
comparatively late. The figures for the cases of epilepsy 
were all within the normal limits, but the cases of 
meningitis gave, with only a few exceptions/ unusually 
low figures. This finding" proved of considerable value 
to the differential diagnosis, particularly in that between 
tuberculous meningitis and other ailments such as en- 
cephalitis. Thus, in one case the onset of the disease 
and the clinical picture were suggestive of encephalitis, but 
the low sugar content of the cerebro-spinal fluid seemed 
to point to tuberculous meningitis. This diagnosis was 
confirmed by the subsequent course of the case and by 
the post-mortem examination. In purulent meningitis 
this sign is of less diagnostic importance, as the cerebro- 
spinal fluid contains other signs indicative of the true state 
of affairs. The author is unable to attach any prognostic 
importance to fluctuations in the sugar content of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, but he notes that, - in purulent 
meningitis, the concentration of sugar is directly" pro- 
portional to the number of cells in this fluid. 

270 TUsue Culture from Cancer of the Cervix 

P. Caffier (Zentralbl. f. Gyndk., January 6th, 1934, 
p. 44) has studied the survival and extension of fragments 
of carcinoma of the cervix in culture in vitro, and has 
observed the effect of simultaneous, culturing with frag- 
ments of embryonic heart. He finds that the neoplasm 
survives longer when the latter is present, that signs are 
notable of invasion both of the outgrowths and primary 
fragments of fibroblastic tissue by" tumour cells, and that 
connective-tissue cells appear to act as a nutritive depot 
for these. Such experimental findings run counter to th e 
suggestion that connective-tissue reaction is an important 
factor in cure of cancer of the cervix ; thev conform to 
the finding that the results of wide are better than those 
of subtotal hy'steredomy, although the efficacy' of vaginy 
total hysterectomy shows that the removal of neoplastic 
lymphatic glands in the extended abdominal operation b 
not of paramount importance. 
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were still violently' febrile (39’ C.). Blood «***£*“ 
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271 Asphyxia! Subcutaneous Emphysema following. 

Collapse Therapy 

P. Bourgcois (Fresse Med.. December 9th 1933, p. 19S1), 
discussing this rare complication of collapse ' 

states that it is mainly caused by .futile attempts at . 
pneumothorax, and is almost always due to multiple 
old pleuritic adhesions. In most cases a pulmonary- per- 
foration' is made through a- pleural symphysis, thus creat- 
ing a broncho-subpleural and subcutaneous channel which 
allows gaseous infiltration. The elasticity of the tissues 
generally suffices to close the small track of a trocar, and 
the condition oniv arises when a larger instrument is used, 
especially if the 'lung be infiltrated or sclerosed, and the 
pleura thickened and symphy sized. The emphysema 
only becomes acute when the gas in the pleural cavity is 
increased bv large and rapidly repeated reinsuffiations. 
The condition mav also arise during a pleuroscopy, 
followed (or not) by section of the adhesions. Successive 
- violent attacks of coughing cause extreme elevations of 
pressure of the broncho-alveolar air. thus producing pro- 
gressive subpleural and subcutaneous infiltration. At the 
■ onset the condition is not alarming, but the oedema 
rapidly extends, and in two or three hours involves, in 
order," the neck, eyelids, face, shoulders and arms, fore- 
arms, thorax, and abdominal wall. The head becomes 
fixed, the face swollen, and the voice raucous. Marked 
crepitation is always present, and, finally, cyanosis and 
dyspnoea develop. It the condition is not relieved, death 
supervenes in two or three days. Various medicaments 
(morphine, etc., for the cough, oxygen inhalations, cardio- 
tonics) are enumerated. . In moderate cases a compres- 
sive dressing usually suffices to arrest the oedema. In 
rapidly developing asphvxial cases surgical intervention 
is essential. Various operations are briefly described — 
incisions in the neck, closing of the fistulous track, and 
deep incision along this track with tamponing of the 
wouncT to allow ol free exit of the air bubbles. 


272 


Tonsillectomy in Kidney Disease 

G. C.vsolo {ll Morgagni, December 10th, 1933. p. 1523) 
records his observations on cases of focal infection of 
tonsillar origin which he classifies as follows : sixteen were 
examples of acute partial glomenfionephritis, in which 
tonsillectomy was followed by cure in fourteen and 
improvement in two ; eight were cases of acute diSuse 
glomerulonephritis, of which five were cured and three 
improved after tonsillectomy ; three were cases of 
nephrosis in svhich no change took place, and five were 
cases of acute articular rheumatism in which tonsillectomy 
did not prevent the development of recurrences. Casolo 
comes to the conclusion that tonsillectomy is indicated 
in all acute and chronic renal affections which can he 
attributed to a tonsillar focus. It is also advisable in 
those cases in which, though cure is impossible owing to 
the diffuse nature of the fusions, fresh focal infections 
can be prevised. 
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teristics of the paratyphoid B. - 
foods could not be held responsible as some of the Patients, 
had not touched any; the only food ofwfochaUfmd 
partaken, and which was suspect, was a .disn of hancot 
Laos. They had been cooked on the morning o*. June 
4-th and had been served cold for the midday meal on 
Tune 5th. the day. before the first patients reported sick. 
Between the cooking and the serving of these beams the 
weather had been exceptionally hot, and the conditions 
for the growth of organisms on ' them had been most 
favourable. AH the beans ' had disappeared, but not the 
three men who had cooked them. They were accordingly 
admitted to hospital for examination. After a calomel 
purge, stool cultures were taken. In two cases only 
B. coli and enterococci could be found, but from the 
stools of the third cook a bacillus was isolated showing . 
properties identical with those of B. paratyphosits B. It 
transpired that, some five years earlier, this man had 
been febrile for a month, and that his ailment had been 
diagnosed as typhoid-fever. Various tests identified the 
bacilli found in the stools of this , cook with the bacilli ' 
found in the blood of two of his victims. 

274 Mistaken Diagnoses of Pernicious Anaemia 

A. Nop.g.iarq (Hospitahlider.de, December 14th, 1933, 
p. SS) has studied the records of the Danish national 
sickness insurance scheme with, special reference to the 
influence that the new liver and stomach treatment of 
pernicious anaemia has had' on this disease. One striking 
effect of this treatment is the. increased tendency .for 
pernicious' anaemia to be thought of and diagnosed, often 
incorrectly. Patients are promptly put on the new treat- 
ment without the diagnosis of pernicious anaemia having 
been based on a' thorough clinical and laboratory exam- 
ination. The - treatment obsenres the manifestations of 
the disease .so that it is much more difficult to diagnose 
than at the outset. Consequently, many patients are 
given a treatment which, though prolonged and costly, 
does them little or no good. While much valuable liver 
and stomach extract is being wasted in this manner the 
partial failures of the new treatment in genuine cases-of 
pernicious anaemia during the last few years must be 
traced to an inadequate dosage. The author analyses the 
mistakes made in 102 cases put on liver or - stomach 
extract treatment in slapdash fashion. - The diagnoses 
ultimately arrived at were anaemia achvlica . simplex in 


Paratyphoid Outbreak Traced to a Carrier 

M. Gvr.ur.sr and M. P.skxet ulrch. etc Hid. et de Phar- 

p. 674) relate how. 


niuc.-e MiUtaxres. December, 1933 


, , , , , ,->■ .... reported sick. Ail of them 

had suddenly fallen ill about 2 o'clock that morniar with 
diarrhoea, colic, headache, ana rain in 
ifleir temperatures ranged from ssa 


twenty-four cases, neurasthenia and hysteria in eleven 
chmactenc .metrorrhagia in ten, dyspepsia and gastric 
ulcer m eight, aplastic anaemia in seven, cancer of the 
digesave tract m six, arteriosclerosis in six, the anaemia 
- Pregnancy m five operations on the stomach in five 
Bantis disease in three, sprue also in three. To the 
remaining fourteen cases as many as twelve difierent 
diagn^es were allotted. The author admits thatch* 
d-agnosis o*. pernicious anaemia is difficult for lack of any- 
one pathognomonic sign. But it must be made 
psmstaking clinical examination supplemented bv ^pe-iai 
examinations of the blood and functions oftheLoS 
before a lifelong treatment is instituted? stt^efa 
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Acute Oedema of the UrynxTn Measles 
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276 Anucaine in Proctology 

R, V. Gorsch Record, January, 3rd, 1934; p. 35) 

commends the use of anucaine as an analgesic im painful 
conditions of the rectum and anus. This preparation ’ 
consists of five parts each of benzocainc and phenmethyl, 
one part of butylaminobenzoate, and One-eighth part of 
basic procaine in sweet almond oil. It is particularly 
serviceable in anal fissures, the injection being made first 
into the tissues just lateral to the external sphincter, and 
then directly below the entire bed of the fissure. The 
best results are obtained when the drug is evenly distri- 
buted, and not pooled in the tissues. Relaxation of the 
sphincter apparatus usually- follows quite promptly, and 
further examination is rendered- possible, the sphincter 
being gently dilated. Any sentinel piles' or hypertrophic 
skin tabs can now be excised. Anucaine must always be 
injected into the subcutaneous or deeper tissues, since it 
is apt- to cause sloughing wjhen’ introduced into the skin. 
In pruritus ani such injections are effective in alleviation, 
but have no curative value. They permit the perform- 
ance, of minor surgical procedures, such as the removal of 
excessive ‘thickened skin to promote drainage from the 
lower levels. Very good results were obtained by the 
author in the treatment of external thrombotic haemor- 
rhoids by a single injection of anucaine below the pile 
swelling. The anaesthesia is said to last for a week or 
more, the pain and discomfort cease, and the clot may 
be absorbed in time/ In operating on internal haemor- 
rhoids anucaine was found to be a valuable anaesthetic, 
with or without additional novocain or butyn medica- 
tion. Gorsch injected the drug with good 'results .in 
several cases, of coccygodynia, and prefers it to alcohol. 
He s advises' it also for sphincter spasm and scars in the 
anal canal. He has never encountered the complication 
of oil tumours or any permanent subsequent changes in 
the tissues .after its use, except scarring. 

277 Tumours of the Adrenal Medulla 

W. F. Suermondt ( Zentrdlbl . /. Chir., January 13th, 
1934, p. 70)' distinguishes ‘ between (1) tumours of the 
adrenal cortex, which occur ‘ chiefly* in girls and cause 
obesity, virilism, and hirsutism, ‘and (2) those of * the 
medulla, which cause slight permanent rise of blood 
pressure, with paroxysms of further rise in blood pressure 
in which pallor, coldness of the extremities, alterations of 
sensation, and possibly glycosuria are present, and after 
which profuse sweating usually follows. He adds a fifth' 
to the four reported ' cases of successful extirpation of a 
medullary tumour for the second-named syndrome. The 
patient was a man, aged 29, whose interval blood pressure 
was 150/ 115 mm., and whose pressure during daily attacks 
of fifteen minutes’ duration was 325/200 mm. The right 
kidney was palpable, and radiography after abrodil in- 
jection pointed to a suprarenal tumour.. This measured 
10 by 7 by 5 cm., and was derived from chromaffin cells ; 
adrenaline injections were necessary fotythe fall in blood 
pressure which was noted during the two days following 
its extraperitoneal removal. 

278 Diagnostic Arthrotomy for Chronic Diseases 

of the Knee 

A. LX WEN (Oni/. mcd. Woch., January 5 th, 1934, p. 14) 
finds that in spite of the number and importance of 
modem diagnostic tests it is still sometimes desirable to 
open a knee-joint and look inside. At the surgical hos- 
pital of the University of Konigsberg during the period 
1928-33 there were treated fifty- three cases in which the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis of the knee-joint was certain cr 
possible. There was no history’ of trauma, and in most 
cases there was thickening of the capsule of the joint or 
an effusion into it. In fifteen of these cases, mostly 
adult, the clinical and .x-ray evidence indicative of tuber- 
culosis was so convincing that resection of the joint was 
performed forthwith. In three other cases in which 
652 B 


the diagnosis was not -obvious an exploratory incision or 
the inner side of the patella was followed by a rapid 
histological examination cf a strip ‘of excised capsule in 
which tuberculous changes were . found. In four cthei 
clinically obscure cases the same procedure led to the 
diagnosis of synovial tuberculosis, two of these cases being 
subsequently treated on conservative lines, while in the 
other two radical operations were performed. In as many 
as fourteen cases the exploratory arthrotomy .excluded 
the diagnosis of tuberculosis, a considerable variety of 
other conditions being found. In nine cf these cases the 
histological examination of the capsule of the joint showed 
a simple chronic synovitis. The author stipulates that 
three conditions must be fulfilled before an exploratory 
arthrotomy is undertaken : (1) all the other diagnostic 
tests must have been given- a fair, trial ; (2) there must 
be a prospect of the patient receiving . better treatment 
than before as a result of the operation *, and (S) it must 
be performed under irreproachable aseptic conditions by 
an experienced surgeon familiar with the appearance cf 
the interior of a normal knee-joint. 


Therapeutics. 


' 279 Mercurial Poisoning from Clinical Thermometer 

Wounds 

According to A. Borchard ( Zentrdlbl . /. Chir., December 
23rd, 1933, p. 2930) accidental wounding of the hand— 
usually in nurses — by’ a clinical thermometer may lead to 
retention of mercury in the -wound: toxic symptoms 
supervene four to seven day’s later, the gastro-intestinal 
sy’mptoms being less pronounced than the general Jassitude 
and headache. .Even when' the amount . of mercury’ 
beneath the skin is small, and especially’ when it is finely 
divided, chronic poisoning with signs of visceral. affection 
may follow’, and in one case at least' amputation -of the 
finger has been necessary’. Nurses should be tolcl. of th e 
dangers of thermometer wounds, and warned not to' try 
to express the quicksilver — this leads to its finer division. 
A radiogram should be made promptly’, an'd .if the metal 
is in fine spherules the area concerned should be excised 
as a whole, fine copper drains (on ' which any mercurial 
residues may form an amalgam) being then inserted. ' The 
sharp spoon should not be used. Individuals shew' much 
vaxvAtvow \w susfcfcptiVfiEty , mv& vrivfcfi tlw sptowles are 
coarse expectant treatment may’ sometimes be adopted: 
prolonged control of the urine is necessary’. ' 

280 Medicinal Treatment of the Common Cold 

H. S. Diehl (Jottrn. Amer. Med. Assoc., December 23rd, 
1933, p. 2042) has studied the relative values of various 
drugs and drug combinations in the treatment of 1 ,039 
cases of acute coryza, 262 cases of subacute or chronic 
colds, 114 cases of influenza, and fifty-three cases of acute 
pharyngitis. The only medicaments found useful in acute 
coryza were opium and certain alkaloids derived from it- 
Combinations of papaverine with codeine, dilaudid, or 
morphine were followed by’ definite improvement in J4 to 
78 per cent, of the cases, the dosages used with these 
combinations seeming to be practically’ non-toxic. For 
general use a mixture of codeine and papaverine seemed 
to be the most desirable in view* of the high percentage ot 
good results obtained, the low’ toxicity, and the absence 
of risk of habit formation.* Morphine and dilaudid 
(dihy'dromorphinone hydrochloride) combined -were nearly 
as efficacious, but each w’as definitely more toxic alone 
than when associated with papaverine. Codeine, papT 
verine, powdered opium, and the compound powder of 
ipecacuanha and opium were followed by definite improve* 
ment in 56 to 61 per cent, of cases, the toxicity decreas- 
ing m that order, and codeine proving practically’ as toxic 

* The dosage of the codetne-pa pa verine prescription recommend^ 
for a patient weighing 150 pounds is ‘codeine 1/4 grain/ pa pa vena 
1 4 gram ; one in the morning, one in the afternoon, and three » 
bt-d-time. 
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opium without the ipecacuanha. .^XaceSlLvlic 
irri vlsalic vlic acid, and a combination of acetj isaucj uc 

acid! acctphenetidin, and caffeine, ^ve liMe e ^h W " 
than the lactose tablet used as a control, each being 
followed bv “ definite improvement in from 3a to 4_ per 
cent of cases. It seemed possible to shorten the course 
of colds by the codeine-papaverine or dilaudid-papavenne 
compounds. No medication could be shown to benefit 
subacute or chronic colds, or acute pharyngitis , morphine 
was tried unsuccessfully in influenza. 

281 Appropriate Use of Digitalis and Analeptic Drugs 

To demonstrate that digitalis and the camphor derivatives 
(cardiazoi, liexetone, and especially cotamine are cited) 
have their Tespective uses, E. Frommel (Rev. Med. de 
la Suisse Romande, December 25th, 1933, p. 865) first 
reviews the pharmacodynamics of these drugs. Each 
possesses a cardiac and extracardiac action. Digitalis acts 
on both the cardiac muscular and excitomotor tissues ; 
it increases the tonicity and refractory phase of the heart, 
but lessens its conductibility. Its extracardiac action is 
evinced by bradycardia, due either to its action on the 
vagus nucleus or through the carotid sinus. Its action 
on the respiratory and vasomotor centres and the nervous 
system is stated to be nil. Its action is prolonged over 
several days, and the drug also possesses marked cumula- 
tive properties. The camphor derivatives exert a cardio- 
plegic action on healthy hearts, but on those intoxicated 
by chloral, the barbiturates, chloroform, etc., they have 
an analeptic and tonic action. They are powerful ex- 
citants of the respiratory and vasomotor centres, and. by 
their action on the extracardiac nerves, tachycardia and 
increased conductibility and intracardiac irritability are 
produced. Their action, however, is only temporary, and 
they possess no cumulative property. Thus, digitalis and 
the camphor derivatives cannot be substituted for each 
other. The former is the medicament of choice in' organic 
lesions, asystole, sinusal tachycardia, etc., and the latter, 
preferably coramine, in all cases of vasomotor paralysis 
and of respiratory and cardiac failure. Digitalis is in- 
contestably the therapy for chronic, organic, cardiac affec- 
tions. while camphor derivatives are essentially a therapy 
of urgency in the crises of high pyrexias and grave in- 
toxications. Frommel states that, owing to their pharma- 
codynamic synergy, these two forms of medication can 
- he beneficially combined. 
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Anthrax Treated by Organic Arsenic 


H. A. Sres’CER (Journ. Trop. Med. and Hyg.. Januarv 1st, 
19.14, p. 9) reports the successful treatment of human 
cases of anthrax by intravenous injections of novarseno- 
Inllnn, or, in the case of young children, bv injections of 
sodium cacodvlate into the gluteal muscles, which proved 
cijinlly effective. These procedures were adopted in 
outbreaks in Bcchuanaland in places where the supply 
of anti-anthrax serum was not immediatelv available, 
bpenccr has.no doubt that the sterilizing effect of these 
arsenical injections is general and immediate ; healing 
can be seen to be beginning on the day after the first 
injection, and only in the case of the milder and weaker 
preparations docs a second injection appear to be neces- 
sary. Enlargement with tenderness of the lvmphatic glands 
nearest to the ulcere was always present, and this rapidly 


284 Vaccine and Non-Specific Protein Therapy in 
Iridocyclitis and Hypopyon Ulcers 

Pf.rcivu. Hay ( Medical Forum, October to December, 
1933 p. 410) find's that many cases, after eliminating 
those due to syphilis, sinuses, tonsils, cholecystitis, endo- 
metritis, and pyelitis, are. caused by the Streptococcus 
salivarius. Four strains can now be agglutinated, the 
initial dose of 5 millions is increased by 1 million weekly. 
A reaction characterized by an exacerbation of the symp- 
toms, and by lassitude, headache, dental pain, and 
induration at the site of inoculation, calls for a reduction 
in the dose. Though autogenous vaccines give the best- 
results, a stock vaccine is, it is stated, very' helpful. In 
protein therapy, milk is allowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours and is then sterilized in a test tube for four 
minutes. For an adult, 3 c.cm. (1 c.cm. for a child) is 
given intramuscularly in the buttock daily. . The dose is 
increased by 1 c.cm. -until 10 c.cm. is being given. - The 
reaction is gauged by the temperature. Hypopyon ulcer, 
ordinarily a very bad prognosis, reacts amazingly well, 
and good results are-claimed lor this form of treatment. 

283 . Primary Carcinoma of the Lachrymal Sao 

K. T. A. Halbertsma (Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., 
November ISth, 1933, p. 5200) reports a personal case, 
which is the first to be recorded in Holland, of car- 
cinoma of the lachrymal sac. He has collected five others 
from the literature, as compared with four- cases of 
sarcoma arid one of lymphoblastoma. Benign tumours of 
the lachrymal sac such as polypi, papillomata, fibromata, 
and lymphomata are much more frequent than malignant 
growths, but in rare instances may .undergo malignant 
degeneration. Carcinoma of the lachrymal sac is character- 
ized by its extraordinary malignancy and its liability' to 
cause complications by invasion of the nasal sinuses. 
In Halbertsma 5 case, which occurred in a woman aged 
6S, localized necrosis took place and perforation of the 
orbito-nasal septum. 
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286 Variations in the Incidence of Eye Disease 

S. Werxer (Finsha Lakarcsallskapels Handlingar ; 
December 1933, p. 1126 ) refers to investigations in ah' 
eve hospital m Helsingfors, conducted six years a^o 

l!nth h nW°'7 d t lat ' d " rin " a Smarter of a Centura-, while 
“ PWyctenules and trachoma had continued' to de- 

“ ’ h f ,atter sho ' ved n ° seasonal incidence, whereas 

T 3t COmmon 111 the spring. Following 
upon tins study, the present publication deals witb “m 
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These figures are, he believes, a measure of the effect of 
education and the growing tendency of the public to 
obtain their eye-glasses from doctors rather than from a 
watchmaker's shop or the market place. The incidence 
of hordeolum has slowly risen, while chronic conjunctivitis 
has remained at about 7 per, cent, with a dip down to 
about 4 pec cent, in 1918 and .the four following years; 
The curve of gonorrhoeal conjunctivitis was remarkably 
flat until the last few years, during which it has shown 
a downward tendency. Parenchymatous' keratitis has 
behaved in the same way, but optic neuritis showed a rise 
in the period 1917-20, which corresponded with a pro- 
hibition that fostered the consumption of intoxicants of 
exceptionally poisonous quality. In addition to these 
annual fluctuations, monthly fluctuations were observed 
in the case of certain diseases. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

287 Cancer of the Uterus and Ovary .„ 

O. Frankl (Wien. med. Woch., December 9th, 1933, 
p. 1394) furnishes some original statistical data in an 
article devoted to the early diagnosis of cancer of the 
uterus. In his gynaecological hospital 415 cases of cancer 
of the cervix were operated on in the period 1921-7. As 
judged by the five-year post-operative test, a cure had 
been effected in 48 per cent. An even higher percentage 
of cures could be claimed among those cases in which the 
patient came very early to operation. Thus, among the 
twelve cases in which the diagnosis df cancer of the cervix 
could not be made by a macrosccpical examination, but 
depended on a microscopical examination, there were as 
many as ten ranking still as cures after five years. Turn- 
ing to the relative frequency of primary and secondary 
cancer of the ovary, Professor Frankl disagrees emphatic- 
ally with the Frankfurt school, according to which most 
cases of cancer of the ovary are secondary. In the period 
1921-7 he observed as many as 103 primary cases, there 
being only nine cases in which the disease of the ovary 
whs metastatic; It may be. objected that a gynaecological 
hospital'' does not often admit those cases of primary 
cancer of - the stomach, intestines, liver, and pancreas 
which yield- examples of secondary disease in the ovary. 
A more ' complete and reliable picture is therefore to be 
obtained from- general post-mortem statistics. In the 
period tinder review the Pathological-Anatomical Institute 
of Vienna conducted 19,002 necropsies, among which there 
were 121 showing primary and only 4S showing meta- 
static cancer of the ovary. The primary seat of the 
disease in these metastatic cases was the stomach in 
twenty-eight, the intestines in six, the liver in two, the 
gall-bladder in nine, and the pancreas in three. 

288 A New Treatment of Placenta Praevia 

C. J. Gauss (Zcntralbl. /. Gynak.. January 13th, 1934, 
p. 93) points out that in placenta praevia the outlook for 
the mother is much improved when operative delivery is 
avoidable and it is possible to stop the bleeding by 
compression of the placenta by the foetal head — that is, 
when rupture of the membranes effectually produces 
haemostatic uterine contractions. If this rupture is not 
thus effective, Gauss grasps the foetal scalp by a forceps 
which he has devised, and maintains traction by connect- 
ing it, over a system of pulleys, with a counterweight. 
The forceps has a pelvic curve and two blades which 
terminate in transverse, grooved, and toothed plates: the 
counterweight is a bottle which is filled with 800 to 1 ,200 
grams of water, according to the pressure which is found 
necessary for the control of the bleeding. Gauss found 
the method effective in fifteen cases which were without 
maternal mortality; there were six foetal deaths, but three 
cases of central placenta praevia were included. To injure 
the foetal scalp by Gauss’s instrument Is unavoidable, 
even if it is ultimately less dangerous than version ; but 
in point of iact the results of the injuries in the present 
series were of cosmetic importance only. 
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289 Repair of Heart Muscle Damage: 

Diet Experiments 

E. Agduhr ( Upsala Ldkarefdr. FbrJiarid., December, 
1933, p. 65) gives the results of a histological and electro, 
cardiographic investigation on the . production and repair 
of damage to the heart muscle in white mice. The 
animals were fed on a .deficient diet and given / fish-oil 
emulsion for periods of three to five months : at the end 
of this time some were killed ; controls were given an 
adequate " diet. Sections showed extensive degeneration 
of the myocardial ceils, with increase in the ’ supporting 
fibrous tissue. Changes iif the electrocardiogram indica- 
ting depression of conductivity in the heart — namely, .an 
increase in the PR and QRS intervals — appeared as early 
as the eighteenth day of the experiment, and reached 
their maximum about six weeks later. .This picture is 
said to be very characteristic of fish-oil damage. At the 
end of the dosing period the animals were given a full 
and adequate diet. This was continued for 200 "days, 
when the animals were killed and examined. Changes 
indicating regeneration of heart muscle cells were seen in 
all cases, but they were much mere . marked ,in - those 
animals which had been on a full diet in the healing 
period than in controls. In the process of regeneration 
amitotic division of some cells and hypertrophy of- others 
were seen. There was a variable increase in the amount 
of fibrous tissue present. During the healing period' serial 
electrocardiograms showed gradual restoration of conduct- 
ivity, but the correspondence between anatomical changes 
and those of function is not exact: functional changes 
anticipate the anatomical ones in the period of damage 
and outlast them in the healing period. In cne animal no 
trace of a muscular conducting tissue could be seen in the 
ventricular septum, yet the tracing did not indicate com- 
plete heart-block. Some nerve bundles in the septum 
were intact, and it is suggested • that the impulse for con- 
traction may be carried by these. The author's main 
conclusion is that repair of a badly damaged myocardium 
may occur, and be complete if a full diet is, given. 

290 The Gat in Diphtheria Transmission - 

E. B. Brooks (Avter. Journ. Dis.' Child., December, 
1933, p. 1338), as the result of experimental Work, con- 
cludes that cats and kittens are not susceptible to diph- 
theria of the rhinopharynx or lungs. They did not read 
to the Schick test or to inoculation with virulent diph- 
theria bacilli. He believes, however, that cats may act as 
carriers of this disease, their fur cr rhinopharynx becoming 
the habitat of these organisms from -one to four days 
after exposure to diphtheria. He has obtained some 
evidence, moreover, that cats which are - suffering from 
infection of the pharynx with Vincent’s fusiform bacilli 
and spirochaetes are more likely to harbour and carry 
diphtheria bacilli on the pharynx than are .healthy cats. 
These animals are, nevertheless, susceptible to parenteral 
injections of diphtheria toxin, which may cause death, 
but this can be obviated by the administration of diph- 
theria antitoxin. 

291 Ovarian Hormones and the Post-climacteric 

Endometrium 

K. Hubscher (Zenlralbl. f. Gynak. , December 2nd, 1933, 
p. 2S44) recalls that Smith and Engle produced menstrua- 
in a castrated ape by injection of follicular and then 
corpus luteum hormone ; and that Kaufmann by similar 
measures induced menstrual bleeding in a woman aged 
22, whose ovaries had been removed five years P re ' 
viously. Very large doses were used. In a woman aged 
SO, suffering from total prolapse, Htibscher proved tn® 
endometrium to be atrophic. After - twenty daily ,n ' 
jections each of 10,000 mouse units of follicular hormone, 
followed by five daily injections of “ luteohormone 1 
doses of ten rabbit-units,. the uterus, which had' bccojn 
enlarged to the size of the fist, bled ; at second curetting 
showed the characteristic, histological features of 1 
secretory phase. 
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- 292 Non-perforative Peritonitis in Enteric Eever 

H. Poudevigse (These tie Paris, 1933, No. 599), who 
records ten illustrative cases in patients aged from b to 
43 years, one of which is original, states, that non- 
perforative peritonitis in enteric fever, though rare, clots 
occur. It is most frequently found iu severe attacks ot 
typhoid or paratyphoid fever, but also occurs in other 
forms. The symptoms are the same as those of perfora- 
tive peritonitis. The diagnosis is difficult, especially if 
the existence of typhoid or paratyphoid has not been 
■suspected. The prognosis is grave, but less so than that 
of perforative peritonitis. Immediate operation is re- * 
quired, the progress greatly depending on the rapidity of 
the operation. If the condition is found -to be due to 
-typhoid Sever a right iateiat incision is made, the termina- 
tion of the small intestine is explored, a caecal fistula is 
performed, and a drainage tube inserted. If, on the other 
hand, the presence ot enteric fever is not established, a 
median exploratory' incision should be made above the 
umbilicus, a drainage tube inserted into Douglas's pouch, 
and a caecal fistula made by a small right lateral incision. 
Of Poudevigne's ten cases, four recovered, two without 
operation, and six died, on three of whom laparotomy 
had been performed. 

293 Treatment of Thrombophlebitie Oedema 

With a view to determining whether there was any 
evidence that exposure to x rays was beneficial in 
acute thrombophlebitis L. M. Zimmerman et al. {Jaunt. 
Lab. and Clin. Med., December, 1933, p. 243) have tested 
the effects of salyrgan, the mercurial diuretic, and of 
x rays on dogs in which acute thrombophlebitie oedema 
had been produced by the injection of a concentrated 
tissue extract into the femoral vein. In each series the 
rate ot the disappearance of the fluid was similar, and 
definitely more rapid than in cases which had not been 
so treated. The action of salyTgan was capable of 
explanation, but that of x rays was obscure. It is 
suggested that the treatment might possibly exert an 
influence on the lymphatic flow, or cause a breaking down 
of lymphocytes and leucocytes, with the liberation of 
proteolytic enzymes and the digesting of the protein-rich 
exudate, so that it was transformed into a mere easily 
absorbable modification. Or, again, the radiation might 
result in an ionization ot the tissue fluids, or have some 
action on the general mobilization of fluid in the body. 
It is concluded that it is not yet possible to decide between 
these possible mechanisms, more 

may he operative. Further clinical and experimental 


-of the lung fields due to sclerosis and bronchial congestion , 
“the right auricle and ventricle were enlarged, *e 

" hilar dance," characteristic of pulmonary insufficiency , 
was observed. The electrocardiogram _ showed . nght 
ventricular preponderance and' enlargement -of P --waves. 
On retinoscopy the engorged veins were seen to be 
constricted where they crossed the .arteries. The authors 
discuss the problem of pathogenesis in this case ; it is 
possible that chronic broncho-pulmonary 'disease was 
followed by a secondary' sclerosis of the pulmonary' artery-, 

' or that broncho-pulmonary' syphilis was accompanied by 
obliterative disease of the pulmonary' artery of the same 
aetiology'. Escudero is quoted as stating that in secondary 
pulmonary sclerosis, dilatation of the right ventricle occurs, 
whereas hypertrophy is characteristic of true Ayerza's 
disease. In the. case presented, the evidence of right 
ventricular hypertrophy,- syphilitic infection, obliterative 
■changes in the pulmonary- artery, polvcythaemia, and 
evanosis combine to form the clinical picture characteristic 
of Ayerza's disease. 

295 • Nervous Complications of Varicella 

D. Corda (Arch. Iial. de Ped. e Puericoll., January, 1934, 
p. 2S6) reviews the literature and records three examples 
of nervous complications in varicella. The first was that 
of a female infant, aged 21 months, who on the seven- 
teenth day of disease developed symptoms of poliomyelitis 
in the right lower limb. Recovery' took place in a fort- 
night. The second case was that of a girl, aged 3 years, 
who on the sixth day- developed symptoms of cerebellar 
ataxia, which subsided in about three weeks. The third 
case occurred in a boy, aged 4, and was also complicated 
by nephritis. - Symptoms of encephalitis developed on the- 
sixth day and ended fatally. There was no necropsy, 
but Corda suggests the presence of a haemorrhagic cerebral 
lesion. - 


296 


Surgery 


Osteomyelitis of the Ilium 


C. Badgcev (Arch, of Surg., January, 1934, p. S3) states 
that osteomyelitis of the ilium is a rare disease with a 
grave prognosis. A large number of those who survive 
tire acute infection present severe lesions of the hip-joint 
, a f. k° n y aahylosis, fibrous ankylosis, or pathological 
dislocation of the hip. There maV also be “chronic 
- - -- --- suppurative osteomyelitis which may lead to amyloidosis 

.re than one of which death. Twenty -four cases are report-d’ 

..... ntttcal and experimental which, twenty were instances of chronic osienrnvi 4 ;n= 

investigations are living conducted to determine the value, ^ llram in which palliative treatment 
limitations, and possible dangers of x-rav treatment in successful. The lesion generally occurs n,_ _ . 

acute thrombophlebitis. 


294 


Ayer**** Disease 

J. Sack (.lrrJi. dcs Mai. dtt Cccur, 
P- CSS) put on record a case of Ayerza's 
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November. 1933, 

disease. The patient, who had had syphilis ten wars 
previously, began to experience cough and shortness of 
breath on effort at the .age of 30. Gradually he became 
mom cya nosed and lethargic, and when he" came unto 
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carried out. In osteomyelitis of the diffuse type with 
extensive general infection the mortality rate is very high, 
and resection of the ilium gives the patient the . best 
chance of recovery. Of the twenty-four cases reported, 
seventeen were completely cured and two died, -and. of . 
the remainder four were . improved but still had small 
discharging sinuses. One had a recurrence of infection 
three years after operation. 

297 Congenital Talipes Equinovarus 

F. Curtis and F. Muro ( Jonrn . Bone and Joint Surg., 
January, 1934, p. 110) comment on the unfavourable 
results often obtained in the ■ treatment of club-foot by 
means of tarsectomy. An operation is described which 
has been carried out for the last two and a half years. 
This is said to give a better functional result and shorten 
the period of disability. The operation was performed in 
fifty-one cases, sixty-nine feet being treated altogether. 
In the series there was no family history of a similar 
deformity in the parents, although in four instances a 
sister or brother had the same condition. In the majority 
of cases Steindler's operation was necessary before the 
decancellation, and the lengthening of the tendo Achillis 
after the decancellation. X-ray photographs after opera- 
tion showed an alteration in the shape of the os calcis, 
astragalus, and cuboid, whilst the outer border of the 
foot was changed from a convex to a straight or concave 
surface. The joint spaces were well maintained between 
the bones treated, and there was no growth disturbance 
in the bones. End-results of the series showed normal 
appearance and good motion in sixty of the feet treated ; 
in eight the result was fair, and in one poor. The 
youngest child treated was 1 year old and the oldest 9 
years. The operation described consists of the decancella- 
tion of the- os calcis, astragalus, and cuboid. All the 
cancellous hone is removed from the cuboid, but only 
the anterior portion from the os calcis and astragalus. 
The foot is forcibly overcorrected by manipulation with 
a Thomas’s wrench. To correct the metatarsus. varus and 
decrease the convexity of the outer border of the foot 
manipulation is done over a rectangular bar, though in 
certain cases the - outer shell of the cortical bone of the 
cuboid and os calcis must be split vertically with scissors 
to allow collapse. The leg is placed in a plaster cast for 
three weeks, when a reapplication of plaster is made after 
further manipulation. Plaster casts are applied in the 
overcorrected position for four months, after which an 
inside upright and outside T-strap brace is applied and 
physiotherapy and muscle education begun. 

298 Surgical Antisepsis by “Activized” Silver 

W. Kruse and M. Fischer (Munch, vied. Wocli ., January 
12th, 1934, p. .49) describe a new method of antisepsis 
which they have developed. They “ activize " silver 
or silver-plated instruments by dipping them in a solution 
of sodium carbonate and sodium chloride connected with 
a storage or dry battery ; under the influence of the 
electric current the oligodynamically inactive pure silver 
is transformed on its surface into silver carbonate or 
chloride — that is, ” oligodynamically acti vised.” The 
authors tested the antiseptic qualities of such instruments 
by placing them on agar-agar staphylococcus cultures, 
when a sterile area was formed around the place of 
contact. They claim that instruments treated by this 
simple process considerably lessen the danger of infection 
— for example, in wound probing, catheterization, the 
application of forceps, etc. Such activization can also 
be carried out with instruments remaining in the human 
body for any length of time, and the process can be 
repeated in vivo any number of times. The silver plating 
of instruments is less expensive than chromium plating. 

*' Active ” silver can also be used as a colloidal solution 
or a powder for the preparation of ointments, plasters, 
tinctures, etc. Hands rubbed with " active " silver 
powder are described as being turned into antiseptic 
instruments and surgical dressings, while silk and catgut 
are made antiseptic instead of only aseptic by impregna- 
tion with the same substance. 
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Therapeutics 

299 Treatment of Hay Fever 

IC. - Hansen {Dent. vied. Wocli., February 9th and 16th 
1934, pp. 210 and 233) reports from his hospital in Lubecl 
his encouraging observations on the. treatment of hay fev.e: 
with a polyvalent extract of the pollens of the plants he hai 
found most often responsible for hay fever in Germany 
Here from 90 to 100 per cent! of the patients are sensitivi 
to grass pollens, while only 10 to 20 per cent, are alsc 
sensitive to the products of the lime tree and the acacia 
In 1932 the author treated 316 cases, among which hi 
had to register only thirty as not benefiting from ,hi‘ 
prophylactic treatment.' In 1933 his patients numbered 
645, of whom 123 (19- per cent.) were rendered completely 
symptom-free, 370 (57.5 per cent.) .benefited decidedly, 
96.(15 per cent.) benefited moderately, and only 56 (8.5 
per cent.) derived no benefit. Professor Hansen de- 
scribes in detail the dosage and spacing of what he calls 
typical or standard treatment by subcutaneous injections. 
He also refers briefly to three variations from this 
standard, which include the " rush-desensitization of 
Freeman. It is claimed that specific ’ desensitization of 
pollen allergy can, by appropriate dosage, be effected in 
more than 75 per cent, of all cases ; and that the pro- 
portion of failures, already below' 10 per cent., can be 
still further reduced if attention is paid to all the com- 
plicating factors in each case. . . 

300 Tobacco Addiction and its Treatment 

R. Hofstatter {Wien. vied. Woch., January 20th, 1934, 
p. 95) considers smoking unnecessary and much more 
dangerous than addiction to tea, coffee, kola, sugar, etc., 
on account of the dangers of psychic addiction. Accord- 
ing to this authoi the problem is therefore not so much 
one of treating isolated adults as of educating the younger 
generation of both sexes. With regard to the extraction 
of nicotine from tobacco, he states that while it is true 
that the August Falk method reduces the nicotine content 
of cigars and cigarettes by 40 to 50 per cent.,' it must 
be remembered that all are not agreed as to nicotine 
being the most dangerous constituent of tobacco. After 
discussing the various methods advocated for the gradual 
cure of the tobacco addict, the author expresses his 
scepticism about palliative measures, having, confidence 
only in complete abstinence. Nearly all the married 
women and girls classed as nicotine addicts suffer, in his 
opinion, from ungratified sexual instincts, and their cure 
is a most difficult matter, which requires on the part of 
the physician much time, insight, and some psycho- 
analytic knowledge. The withdrawal of tobacco may not 
threaten the patient’s bodily health, but her mental state 
may be seriously affected. The author has known the 
withdrawal of tobacco from women to be followed by 
serious mental symptoms, including a strong sense of guilt, 
fear, aggressive outbreaks against some harmless person, 
and a craving to masturbate. On two occasions sexual 
aggressiveness developed in relation to quite new and un- 
suitable objects. The withdrawal of tobacco may also 
promote a craving for alcohol or a narcotic. All these 
manifestations lead to the conclusion that the woman 
tobacco addict is nearly always neurotic and psycho- 
pathic, whose tobacco troubles are only one aspect of an 
abnormal constitution. 

301 Medical Treatment of Bronchiectasis 

Girbal ( Presse Med., January 20th, 1934, p. Ill) agrees 
with Sergent that bronchial dilatation is a chronic affection 
with acute exacerbations, and that infection is the patho- 
genic basis of both the dilatation and the accompanying 
lesions and complications. This pathogeny should 
dominate and direct treatment. The infection can he 
carried by the blood and air passages. The former 
causes a dissecting peribronchitis, followed by hypergenesis 
and ending in a dense sclerosis — a true defensive reaction. 
Girbal does not concur in the opinion that syphilis ij 3 
frequent infective agent, but believes that descending 
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primary and secondary infections ^«>ugh tt,e r^rato^ 
passages aw primordial ; these cause repeated '^’° ns ot 
broncho-alveolitis which terminate, in. 
pulmonarv sclerosis. Pneumococci P^nrmate ns ntec 
tive factors ; streptococci and staphylococci, 
bacilli, anaerobic bacteria, etc., are concomitant 
Treatment (non-tuberculous cases are alone con-i ) 
should be directed to the infectious process and not Mo the 
sclerosis ; the latter is desirabte m isolating the suppura 
tine bronchi from the environing parenchyma, ta tne 
chronic stage Girbal gives a series of _ six w sections at 
pulmonary vaccine (type ampho) , the initial dose o -- 
c.cm. is progress! velv increased to 1 c.cm. for the last 
two doses. These are injected into the suprascapular 
region every four days ; reaction should he uo-ed, an 
interval ol a day or two being allowed if necessary . 
The series is repeated every six tcrttvelve months according 
to the patient's sensibility. Bacterial changes and 
diminution in the purulence and amount of the expectora- 
tion ensue. In acute crises small progressive doses 
(1 ( 10 c.cm.) are given every four days, associated, except 
in cases of hepatic insufficiency, with intravenous injec- 
tions of alcohol. With similar exceptions a series of 
ten alcoholic injections (l in 5) is given bi-weekly, com- 
mencing with 10 c.cm., in non-febrile fetid forms. To 
restore pulmonary insufficiency caused by the dilatation, 
opotherapy is employed ; a cachet containing 0.5 eg. of 
pulmonary extract is given orally before each meal five 
days monthly. Notes of a typical illustrative case are 
appended. 
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lower lobe of the lung. De Bruin 
the fact that such collapse may be ■“*»»**? 
bronchiectasis in - the atelectatic wgi -nbs-auentfv 
Collapse probably occurs first, bronchiectasis sn ,eq 
developing in the atelectatic lobe. 

Oral Cholecystography 

SeckehaYE (Journ. tie Rodiol. el 
d'Elcctrol. , January, 1934, p. 21) state that fte diaovan* 
tages of oral cholecystography can be obviated by et »P-°>' 
ing colloidal forms of the iodine salt m divided dose-s, 
according to Sandstroem’s method. 
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302 X-Ray Treatment of Plantar Warts „ 

E. T. Leddv and E. Johnson {Minnesota Med., 
September, 1933, p. 574) report 100 cases of plantar warts 
treated by x rays. The superficial layers were first part'd 
oil so as to render unnecessary high dosages and thick 
filters. The tissues surrounding the wart were protected 
by lead foil l mm. thick, and an opening punched in this 
gave access to the x rays. A mechanical rectifier and 
Coolidge tube were used. Low voltages of SO and 100 
PkV were most frequently employed without a filter, but 
higher voltages were tried for the rare large infiltrating 
lesions, an aluminium filter ol 2 or 5 mm. being intro- 
duced. The focal skin distance was 9, 12. or 16 inches, 
the time of exposure being varied proportionately. The 
inilliamperage was 5, 6. or S. The total dose ranged from 
less than 2 3 to 5 skin erythema doses, this dose represent- 
ing 375 r measured in air with no back scattering. With 
the lighter doses the treatment was repeated at intervals 
of one or two weeks on two or three occasions, but 
when the heavier doses were used the treatment was 
not repeated until after two months, and then only once 
if indicated Of the (00 cases cure resulted in seventy- 
six, .1 new wart followed cure in six, failure was recorded 
in eight , symptomatic benefit alone was present in four 
ar.d m six instances the result was uncertain. The author^ 
conclude that this treatment must be regarded as effective 
It is ;yiuiU-ss and leaves no scar. In SO per cent of cases 
a single Application is adequate, but this must be of'not 
than l| net more than 31 unfiltered skin erythema 
<!< T, !' f! , l0 V W 1101 tt'Peated until after two months 
am! if tin- fail* some oilur treatment must be tried fo- 
to lie peculiarly resistant to radiation. 

Collmpse cf Lurff «nd Atelectatic BroochiectuU 

1-1 br litm T:,:!srl:, t . Genres ! .. DeCemb- 

p =>34,l. who records four illustrative SS 
S years, states that x-ra\- 


for the last excellent* results bv this procedure as by the intravenous. 

The present authors record those in fifty-six cases, which 
confirm this finding. In this method the patient need not 
fact, hut all cystokinetic and flatulent foods are prohibited 
for the last meal before the examination and throughout 
its duration. The last meal must not be large, and is 
taken at least three hours before giving the first dose of 
the salt. Preliminary purgation is unnecessary. and un- 
desirable. According to the patient's weight, 1.5 to 
2 grams of iodine-tetragnost (Merck) are divided into three 
equal doses. Each is" dissolved immediately before use 
in a spoonful of water ; this is poured slowly into 200 to 
400 c.cm. of alkaline gaseous water, such as Vichy, with 
constant stirring ; fruit juice can be added to disguise 
the taste. These doses are given at twelve hours' interval, 
the first fn the evening, the second the following morning, 
and the third that evening. To favour the pyloric passage 
at the salt the patient is placed in the right lateral 
decubitus. The radiograph is taken on the third morning 
after administration of an enema of warm water. Plates 
are taken with a Potter-Bucky apparatus in the ventral 
and upright positions and in profile. After the examina- 
tion a purgative or enema is given to promote evacuation 
of the salt. Should immediate information be desired, 
Sandstrcem gives a full dose (3 to 4 grams) in the evening 
and makes the examination the next morning after thirteen 
bouts’ interval ; if results are negative a further dose of 
2 to 3 grams is given. In the latter cases the present 
authors prefer to give the small divided doses, and imme- 
diately after the negative examination a second dose and 
in the evening a third, each of 1.5 to 2 grains. The 
harmful effects of the tetraiodide are markedly reduced 
by this procedure. In only six of the fifty-six cases were 
any noted ; these consisted of an urticaria, vomiting, 
hepatic pains, and laxative effects. 
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305 Radiography of the Shoulder 

J. X. Fergussox {Brit, Jourr . . jRczdiol., Januarv, 1934, 
p. 33) suggests an improved technique for the radiological 
examination of the shoulder, the usual single antero- 
posterior view being supplemented bv one more nearlv 
lateral, with the scapula almost " edge on.” The patient 
is placed on the Potter-Bucky diaphragm in the supine 
attitude w the -first instance, and the sound shoulder is 
P^ s , ^ to cause rotation of the.bodv 
throUj.h o0 or ,0 degrees. The head, supported bv a firm- 
cmhion, is turned sideways towards the damaged tide 
bringing the scapula forwards in relation to the boav’ 
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cases of damage to the acromio-clavicular joint. Fergusson 
adds that undoubtedly many cases of subluxation are 
missed when the examination is made with the body in 
the usual supine position. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 


306 Endometriosis 

G. Cotte ijnd A. Trillat (La Gynecol., December, 1933, 
p. 641) point out that adenomyoma of the uterine wall 
is frequently mistaken for simple hyperplasia. There .are 
two types of endometriosis of the fundus: (1) circum- 
scribed, distinguishable from simple fibroma (only at 
operation) by the fact that there is no capsule, so that 
excision, not merely enucleation, is required ; it contains 
"chocolate” cysts. (2) Diffuse — (a) localized and nodular, 
or ( b ) invading the whole organ and enlarging it up to 
the size of full-time pregnancy. This calls for hysterec- 
tomy. Its nature is evident from the microscopical finding 
of cystic spaces lined with ciliated cuboidal epithelium. 
The theory of origin preferred by this author is that of 
hyperplasia and invasion of the musculature by the 
endothelium, due to some chronic inflammatory' influence. 
Symptoms are not typical, but may be suggestive. They 
are: (1) dysmenorrhoea, beginning with puberty or 
developing gradually- — the pains are suprapubic, pelvic, 
and often expulsive, they begin before and continue 
throughout the period of the flow ; and (2) metrorrhagia, 
not of distinctive onset, but parallel with the dysmenor- 
rhoea and later becoming prolonged menorrhagia. The 
comparative regularity of outline in an adenomyomatous 
as compared with a fibroid corpus is a point in diagnosis. 
A difference in volume in the pre- and post-menstrual 
stages is said to be appreciable. In treatment, medical 
methods are ineffective. Neither menopause nor irradia- 
tion checks the growth. Hysterectomy is the rule, but 
there are exceptions. If the adnexa are healthy, excision 
of the tumour alone is sometimes possible. Supravaginal 
hysterectomy is allowable so long as the growth has not 
passed beyond the uterine walls. If it has, panhysterec- 
tomy is required. 

307 Treatment of Occipito-posterior Presentation 

Analysing 976 cases of occipito-posterior presentations, 
G. Melhado ( Amer . Journ. Obstct. tend Gynecol., 
November, 1933, p. 69S) argues that subnormal formation 
of . the pelvis does not account for all cases. Anterior 
position of the placenta, uneven development of the two 
Mullerian tracts, relaxed pelvic floor, inability of the 
trunk and shoulders to move forward, -as well as in- 
adequate flexion of the head, are all causes of persistent 
occipito-posterior presentations. The shoulders are com- 
monly fixed by an internal contraction ring. To eliminate 
this and improve flexion the writer advises interference 
• directly, following full dilatation, the head ceases to 
advance. His method is manual dilatation of the vagina 
and careful palpation of the head to make sure of the 
diagnosis, followed by dislodging the head upwards into 
the pelvic brim. If a contraction ring is forming it is 
ironed out. The anterior shoulder is found and pushed 
well forward. The head is then placed with the sagittal 
suture in the transverse diameter and the posterior ear 
lying in the operator’s palm. Along this is passed the 
lower blade of the forceps, shorter curve facing the 
occiput, and fitted over the posterior ear. The upper 
blade is passed over the anterior ear and the pair locked. 
By gentle rotation the occiput is brought forward and 
the head into the oblique diameter. These manoeuvres 
are safe, because the head is free above the brim. When 
it is drawn into the brim again it descends with surprising 
ease, and is delivered. Criticism of the method is met 
by stating that neither prolapse of the hand or cord 
occurred in the series, and that operation above the brim, 
on a head that has previously descended into it. is quite 
a different matter to the application of high forceps to 
a head that had never entered it. 
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308 v Diagnosis of Mediterranean Fever 

J. C. Caranza (La Med. Ibera, January 13th, 1934, p. 33 
■who records sixteen illustrative cases in patients age 
from 15 to 76, states that Burnet’s intradermo-rcaction ; 
not absolutely. specific for Mediterranean ’ fever, as it ma 
be positive in other conditions. The reaction is, howevei 
always present and well marked in Mediterranean fevei 
The serum-agglutination test, on the other hand,' -is nc 
constant. Lastly, leucopenia, lymphocytosis, and raonc 
cytosis are always present, so that the association c 
a. positive intradermal reaction with, the changes in th 
leucocytes mentioned is of considerable diagnostic value. 

309 Active Immunity in Experimental Syphilis 

W. Kolle and K. Prigge (Med. KHnik, January 12tt 
1934, p. 46) report an extensive series of experiments t 
ascertain whether it is possible to stimulate’ the develoj 
ment of active immunity against syphilis in rabbits. • Th 
animals were infected with either the Truffi or the,Nichol 
strain of Treponema pallidum. Three to eight montt 
later they were given three doses of -neosalvarsan. - Aftf 
a further six months they were superinfected, either' wit 
the homologous or the heterologous' strain. Finally, si 
to eight months later, the lymph glands and testicles wer 
excised and inoculated into' normal rabbits to determin 
whether they contained living -spirochaetes. Of twentj 
seven animals superinfected with the homologous strair 
one developed a chancre, five showed secondary -lesion; 
while the remainder showed no clinical evidence of diseas 
whatever. Yet in eighteen out of these twenty-one animal 
virulent spirochaetes were demonstrated by inoculatio 
into fresh rabbits. Of twenty-six animals superinfecte 
with the heterologous strain, eleven developed chancre 
and three secondary lesions. Of the remaining twelv 
rabbits, which showed no evidence of disease, eight wer 
found to be harbouring living spirochaetes. In both serie 
control syphilitic rabbits that had been treated with nec 
salvarsan but not superinfected were found to be fre 
from infection. In further experiments on eighty-nin 
rabbits the animals were left for . nearly a year afte 
the first infection, to give them time to develop immunity 
They were then treated with neosalvarsan. About a yea 
later some of their glands were excised and tested fo 
virulence. They were then superinfected with the home 
logous strain, and about nine months later the' remainin, 
glands were examined for infectivity to normal rabbits 
In forty-seven animals given large coses of . neosalvarsa: 
the glands on the first examination proved uniforml; 
negative. None of these animals developed a chaucr 
on superinfection, yet in seven out of twenty tested afte 
superinfection virulent spirochaetes were demonstrated 
From these experiments the authors conclude that 
though a chancre immunity may develop, an immumt. 
of sufficient intensity to prevent reinvasion with fre^ 1 
spirochaetes does not occur in experimental syphilis. Th 
practical conclusion they draw is that syphilis should b 
treated as early as possible by chemotherapeutic agents. 

310 Pathology of Pernicious Anaemia 

J. Bexce (Oruosi Hetilap, January 6th, 1934, p. !)» ^ 
cussing the part played by the stomach in the patholog} 
of pernicious anaemia, defines the latter as a deficient) 
disease m the sense that some substance stimulating art 
regulating normal blood production is lacking. Belie vm* 
that this substance has its origin in the gastric wall, 
vin support of this thesis, the author carried out a sen£ 
of experiments, using liver extracts taken from gast fe £ 
tomized hogs. Liver extracts taken from such anim^ ' 
proved ineffective in cases of pernicious anaemia, " .f 
promptly responded to treatment with normal In* 
extract. The author considers his results as concluf 1 '* 
proof of the gastric origin of the active principle in 
extracts. 
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311 Lacquer-work Poisoning 

M. Ellermans and J. Jakoesex (Hospitalstidende, 
December 14th. 1933, p. 1213) have inspected fifteen 
motor-car factories and workshops where “ duco-lacquer ” 
was sprayed on to surfaces through a compressed-air tube. 
Though most of the dissolved lacquer was deposited, as 
intended, on some surface, a considerable proportion of 
the fluid was suspended in droplets in the space about 
the worker, who thus came to be surrounded, when ade- 
quate ventilation was not provided, by a fog of colouring 
matter and of the substances used to dissolve it. The 
solvents of lacquer are almost numberless, and the 
composition of various preparations is apt to be kept a 
trade secret. Seventy-three workers in lacquer were asked 
a set of questions by the authors, who found that a 
fairly well defined clinical picture of acute or chronic 
poisoning was quite common. As many as fifty -five 
suffered from a sore throat, fifty from irritation of the 
nose, and forty-two from smarting of the eyes. There 
were forty-seven confessing to mental irritability, fifty- 
four to drowsiness, sixty-three to lassitude, forty-two to 
giddiness, thirty-three to a sense of intoxication, nineteen 
to anorexia, thirteen to nausea, eleven to vomiting, and 
twenty -one to salivation. Many admitted that drowsiness 
and lassitude had become less troublesome after they had 
been emptoved for some time in this occupation’ and 
several stated that they did not feel well until they had 
sprayed lacquer for some time in the morning. It was a 
common experience for all the above symptoms to dis- 
appear after the employees had been awav from work 
only for ten to fourteen days. None of the masks pro- 
vided by the workshops were in use, the objection to them 
being that, if made to fit properly, they were uncomfort- 
able. It is stated that, in addition to forced ventilation 
■n workshops, the elimination of the most toxic solvents of 
duco-lacquer would do much to reduce its poisonous effects. 

312 Early Symptoms of Blood Diseases 

C H holer {Med. Well, January 6th. 1934, p. 12) stresses 
the importance of a precise anamnesis for the early 
recognition of blood diseases. A hereditary disposition 
may. thus be discovered and facilitate dia'gnosis at an 
• ’ sU " e , G ;. uch diseases as haemophilia, haemolvtic 
icterus polycythaemia. and pernicious anaemia. For 
the last-named disease he accepts a proportion of 6 to S 
per cent, hereditary cases as average. A further indica- 
tion of possible blood nfiection is given bv certain ocram 
tmiv.ll data. Tropical diseases, sypfiflis, 
and precious .r-rny treatment, if established in the 
.anamnesis, are also valuable diagnostic factors. Subiec- 
t \e st mptcuus mostly appear only at comparatively late 
Magrs. Enumerating the tatter. Hegler mentions that 
the condition of the skin Gives -mYrl,- , • 1 . 

lymphogranulomatosis, chronfc mveloid " 1 ' t ' vai 7 ljn " ln 
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haematology and to interpret correctly evert- blood 
picture, it is really important for every practitioner to - 
know when to suspect the presence or imminence of a 
blood disease, and when to consult the haematologist. 

313 Tonsillectomy for Focal Infections 

R. Gording ( Tidsskr . /. d. Norsks Laegefor., January 1st, 
1934, p. I) has taken a random sample of seventy-nine 
records of tonsillectomy performed in private practice a 
year or more earlier. The operation was performed in 
twenty-nine cases only for local symptoms, and in nine 
, cases for polyarthritis. There remained fortv-one cases 
(twenty ; eight women and thirteen men) in " which the 
operation was indicated on account of general symptoms 
interpreted as those of a focal infection. These general 
symptoms included lassitude, irritability, and various aches 
and pains. Some of the patients were apt to be febrile, 
but articular symptoms were subordinate, and were 
limited to a transient sense of stiHness.. In most of these 
forty-one cases the symptoms had lasted a vear or two. 
The average age was about 30 years. Results were as 
follows: In four cases little or no benefit was derived 
from the tonsillectomy ; in the remaining thirty-seven 
cases it was followed by improvement, the symptoms in 
most of the cases diminishing after three or four weeks - 
m some cases the tonsillectomy was promptly followed’ 
by the cessation of pain ; in eight of the fortv-one cases 
blood counts were made and showed, in seven cases the 
characteristic picture of a high leucocyte count with left 
displacement. Two types of tonsil were commonly 
observed a small tonsil embedded in the surrounding 
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314 Dietary Adequacy in Diabetes Mellitus 

J. A. Mi. VOX {Practitioner, January lPqj , , o~\ j 
the continuance of emphasis P- 2o ) deprecates 

in diabetes mellitus: this often refiEt^Y!® restriction 
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315 Operative Treatment of Undescended Testicle 

X. WalHeim ( Hygiea , January 31st, 1934, p. 49) has 
investigated the post-operative histories of recruits treated 
in a military hospital in Stockholm for undescended 
testicle. In the period 1914-25 eighty-three such cases 
were observed, the average age being 20 to 21. In eight 
cases no operation was undertaken, and in eight other 
cases the patients could not be traced. In two cases 
the testicle could not be found, either in the inguinal 
canal or in the abdominal cavity, and in one oase the 
testicle was removed because of torsion of the cord with 
necrosis of the testicle. Among the remaining sixty-four 
cases there were thirteen in which the testicles were 
found in positions not normally occupied either in foetal 
or In post-foetal life. In 45 per cent, of the operated cases 
there were also clinical signs of an inguinal hernia. After 
describing the technique of the operation employed 
(mobilization of the testicle in such a way that it remains 
in its new position in the scrotum without any fixation 
there) the author summarizes the. findings of an inquiry 
by correspondence. Only fifteen of the ex-patients 
presented themselves for re-examination ; the others 
answered the questionary sent them. The cases were 
classified according to the positions originally occupied 
by the testicles ; there was no great difference in the 
results of the operation in these various positions. In 
as many as seventeen cases the testicle had become larger 
after the operation, attaining the size of its fellow in two 
cases. In only one case had the operation been followed 
by atrophy of the testicle. As four of the sixty-four 
cases were bilateral, there were altogether sixty-eight 
operations, fifty-four of which were performed by one 
and the same surgeon. In his material the results were 
excellent after thirty-eight operations, good after fourteen, 
and less good after two. The results of fourteen opera- 
tions by other surgeons were excellent in nine cases, 
good in two, and less good in three. These results are 
much more encouraging than those published in 1912 by 
Hofstatter, who found in the twenty-seven different 
operations devised for undescended testicle intrinsic 
evidence of their faultiness. 

316 Portal Thrombosis after Gall-stone Operations 

According to F. Rost ( Zentralbl . f. Chir., January 20th, 
1934, p. 159) thrombosis in the portal vein is a common 
cause of death, apparently due to heart failure, after 
gall-stone operations : it is often first diagnosed at 
necropsy. The two clinical signs which Rost has come 
to recognize as showing portal thrombosis are: (1) sudden 
and pronounced weakening of the pulse, in the absence 
of dyspnoea, cyanosis, and severe pain, with failure of 
response to stimulants or infusions ; and (2) a psychic 
alteration, with dreaminess and retardation. The second 
sign, which is akin to the psychosis seen in large hepatic 
sarcomata, is probably due to destruction of the liver 
parenchyma. The commonly described signs of portal 
thrombosis — swollen belly', blood in the vomit and 
motions, splenic enlargement and ascites, with acute pain 
simulating pancreatitis or ruptured viscus in acute cases, 
and in the more chronic ones terminal bowel gangrene 
and peritonitis — have not been met in Rost’s experience. 

317 Coxa Vara 

H. Camitz (Acta Chir. Scand.. January 15th, 1934, p. 521) 
doubts if the mechanism of the various forms of coxa 
vara will ever be completely elucidated only by histo- 
lo"ical investigations, but, having recently conducted such 
investigations in three alleged cases of congenital coxa 
vara, his scepticism has grown as to the very existence 
of such a condition. It was defined in 1905. by Hoffa 
on the basis of radiographic, clinical, and histological 
examinations of two children, aged 3 and 4 years respec- 
tively. He concluded that the bony system must have 
undergone some morbid changes during intrauterine life 
which led to the outbreak of what he called congenital 
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coxa vara some years later. In support of this hypothesis 
it has been pointed out that this disease has ^sometimes 
been found in more than one member of the same family 
or has occurred bilaterally. It has, however, been noted 
that this disease has never been found at birth nor before 
the child has begun to walk. In two of the author's 
cases, aged respectively 14 and 13 years, a partial resection 
of the neck of the bone provided him with material for 
a histological examination. The third case was that of a 
6-year-old boy who was admitted to hospital for congenital 
coxa vara, and who died of pneumonia before any opera- 
tion could be attempted. The author has come to the 
conclusion that there is no reliable evidence to support 
the view that coxa vara can be of congenital origin, and 
for cases which have hitherto been labelled congenital 
he would like to substitute the term " infantile coxa 
vara.” His researches suggest that ordinary' coxa vara, 
infantile coxa vara, and osteochondritis deformans 
juvenilis (coxa plana) are but three variations of. one 
and the same developmental ailment, which occurs while 
the child is growing and is due to defective ossification. 


Therapeutics 


318 Vaccinial Serum in Post-vaccinial Encephalitis 

E. Sardeman.v ( Ugeskrijt for Laeger, January 4th, 1934, 
p. 10) reviews the results hitherto achieved by the admin- 
istration of the serum of a recently vaccinated person 
to cases of encephalitis following vaccination. The 
literature includes fifteen such cases, only two of which 
ended fatally. The author adds to this material a new 
case — that of a girl, aged 6 y'ears, admitted to hospital' 
with the diagnosis of acute anterior poliomyelitis. She 
had been vaccinated fourteen days earlier. Though the 
cerebro-splnal fluid showed various morbid changes, no 
tubercle bacilli could be found in it by staining, culture, 
or guinea-pig inoculation. Post-vaccinial meningitis having 
been diagnosed, 10 c.cm. of serum taken from a recently 
vaccinated adult were given by' intramuscular injection, 
and a similar dose was given next day. Recovery' was 
protracted and not complete on the patient’s discharge: 
From his study of the literature the author comes to the 
conclusion that the persons most subject to post-vaccinia! 
encephalitis are children about the age of 5 or 6. The 
Dutch statistics covering the three-year period 1924-6 
show that 79 per cent, (ninety-eight out of 123 cases) 
occurred between the ages of 3 and 5. It has therefore 
been suggested that children should be vaccinated as early 
as possible, long before this dangerous age is reached. 

319 Treatment of Bilharziasis 

F. G. Cawston ( Journ . Trop. Med. and Hyg., January' 
15th, 1934, p. 22) indicates lines on which the value of 
treatment of this disease can be assessed ; he urges the 
importance of recording clinical results to this end. There 
is, he states, need of a shorter and more effective course 
cf treatment than that of tartar emetic, and “ neostam " 
might prove to be a more suitable drug. Cawston points 
out that a juvenile with a heavy infection tolerates anil 
requires a larger dose of tartar emetic than does a slightly 
infected adult ; dosage should therefore be calculated on 
the number of parasites to be destroyed rather than on 
the age and weight. Early infections are not more easy 
to cure than old-standing ones. Colloidal preparations 
of antimony are of limited \-alue in the ' treatment of 
schistosomiasis, but the addition of sulphur to overcome 
the toxic effects of this metal is commended. The mere 
absence of ova in the urine is not conclusive evidence of 
the cure of the disease. The author believes that the 
complete destruction of the parasites can best be effect'.'! 
by' two courses of treatment with “ fouadin,” separated 
by an interval of a few weeks. This is better than a 
more intensive course with the risk of toxic effects from 
excessive doses or daily injections. The death of 1 h e 
schistosomes depends more on the gradual changes in 
the constitution of the blood while the patient is under 
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.abolished ; the superficial 


treatment — as shown by blood tests and the acquired Usually the ^deep refie: ves^are present jh slight 

tolerance to the drug which ^ direct degree Babinski's sign may be noted, espeaally m 

necessary doses are not exceeded— than U .,, chronic cases and vasomotor symptoms may also occur. 

"cUon of the antimony. Rapid cures are not desirable. o{ ^ disease when medullary 

Toxic effects from antimony therapy may be avoided > ? | ersist ; s a certain degree of spasm noted, 

using skilfully regulated doses of the potassiu fhensults from lumbar puncture are not uniform. Often 

fresh solution. the in f ect i ous phase, which may assume an mfluenzab 

320 Mwdve Dosage of Liver Extract in Pernicious 
AfULenua- 

J, Len-dvm (Orvosi Hetilap, 1934, i, 2) has used single 
doses of 20 c.cm. " ** ’’v, 


typhoid, or slight general infectious to P-ed^ 
- • - ’ In some cases recurrences 


.... campolon ” liver extract intra- 

muscularly (instead of the usual daily injections of 2 
c.cm.) with satisfactory results. Such a large dose of 
liver extract led to a crisis in the reticulo-endothelial 
system, followed by definite improvement in the blood 
picture and the patient's general condition. In cases 
which had not had previous liver treatment one of these 
20 c.cm. doses sufficed ; otherwise two doses were neces- 
sary lo effect complete recovery. Where the disease was 
complicated by paraplegia, paraesthesia, anaesthesia, etc., 
three or four doses were required. The treatment carried 
out on twenty-five patients is claimed to have been success- 
ful in every case. The remission obtained lasted for from 
three to twelve months, but in cases with complications 
it was shorter. The author advises that this treatment 
should be carried out every two or three months in order 
to prevent relapses. 

321 Sodium Dihydrophosphate in Diabetes 

A. Licuozr. (Scinniin Mcdicn, January 25th, 1934, p. 291) 
urges that the neuro-muscular. neuro-circulatory, and 
neuro-psychical forms of depression so frequent in the 
diabetic — especially the first and third — yield rapidly and 
completely to treatment with this salt, of which he gives 
2 grams once or twice daily after the chief meals. He 
lias noted an immediate improvement in capacity for 
muscular exertion, and a sensation of euphoria and calm 
from eight to ten days after the initiation of the treat- 
ment. The capacity to concentrate, to remember, and 
to engage in prolonged conversation were all substantially 
increased. Some authors have spoken of the congestive 
action of phosphoric acid on the liver, but Lacroze saw- 
no sign of this. He mentions two interesting facts — first, 
that administration of this salt neither provoked nor 
increased the elimination of ketones by the urine, and 
secondly, that neither pyrosis nor any symptom of 
hyperchlothydria was present. 


neurological syndrome 
; condition 
ends fatally. Two cases are 
bulbar symptoms occurring 
termination. 


aggravate the condition, which either becomes chronic or 
— - cited of the fulminating type , 


eartv with a rapidly fatal 


323 The Barbiturates In. Neuropsychiatry 

C. P. Wagker (Journ. /liner. Med. Assoc., December 2nd, 
1933 p. 17S7) points out that, while the barbituric acid 
derivatives are usually employed for their sedative action, 
their various side actions have some therapeutic value in 
neurosis. Thus, the longer-acting drags may be used 
successfully in the treatment of a psychosis with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis. Given in small doses three or four times 
a day with potassium iodide -they decrease agitation and 
motor restlessness and reduce the hypertension. The 
shorter-acting drugs must be used with extreme caution 
in such cases because the fall in blood pressure which . 
usually accompanies their administration results in a 
feeling of dizziness, and may lead to collapse. It must be ■ 
remembered also that the longer-acting drugs are excreted 
more slowly, and the cumulative effect of them when 
administered for a long time may lead to delirium. When 
difficulty occurs in falling asleep, one of the shorter-acting 
barbiturates, such as sodium amytal, is often effective, 
but if the sleep is broken by periods of wakefulness during 
the night a longer-acting drug is advisable. Too early- 
waking may' he treated by a short-acting drug, sodium 
amytal or pentobarbital sodium (nembutal) being given 
on waking. The drug is eliminated in a few hours, and 
the patient, having gone to sleep again quickly, eventually 
wakes free from depression. Deep narcosis for several 
days is sometimes advisable, and the barbiturates of the 
longer-acting kind are' appropriate in these cases, since 
they promote physiological and psychological rest. Better 
co-operation in treatment often follows the administration 
of small doses of sodium amytal, which can be continued 
for three or four weeks. This may interrupt the neurosis 
and hasten recovery. Wagner adds that toxic symptoms 
most commonly arise from the too long exhibition of 
moderate doses. 
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Recurrent Narcolepsy following Lethargii 
Encephalitis 


322 Acute Neuromyelitis 

Many c.iM-s of this apparently new neurotropic infection 
—a neurnmvcUtis or a myelitis clinically resembling the 
ase-emiing paralysis of Landry— have been noted during 
recent years A. AvsTRECEsao (Act-. Sad- .4 ie.f r . dr \ff,j 
< ! d( Chi r . October. 1933, p. 713). reviewing the affections 
tv cUvnv jUtnckmj: Ibo ?i£ > r\*ous svstem (encephalitis 
letiurgua. etc ). believes that a nvurophilic virus is the 
causal agent of diverse diseases, particularly duriim the 
cono-c of influenza. Notes an- given of ten cases orient- 
ing both lieuromyehtic forms (of polvneuritic onset with 
mvolitu- complication or termination) and bulbar forms 
The progmwis of thu malady is ahvavs grave. The onset 
1VUV bo severe or slight ; frequently onlv malaise, lassitude 

,/: r . ar .° " 0U ' d - Polyneuritic symptoms 

(Itu.nh.iecv .pains, wtasners, usually in the lower more 

m'euv' a Th ''' : ' r ” r in frotn a few davs to four 

Tht 7' Rm attenuate or totally disappear - they 
ale of a motor type with changes of the «ubfcr‘iw 
.e.v..nluy l„a,er. medullary or bulbar mamte-mati^s 
'“'"htsti'Up-.tx-env. Sphincteric t£’w« 


S. Kostcr (iVfderJ. Tijdschr. v. Gencesk.. February ?4tl 
1 ? ’ P A SS ?l records the casc a young man. aged IS 
on S fr fr -’T rCCurrc!lt hypersomnia following le thar gi 
encephahtis. The attacks occurred at first every monti 
and afterwards the intervals varied in length from thn 
to fourteen months The encephalitis bad occurred 

oTh. P |rr The r ca l e ' ras of s Peciai interest owin 
1 * ) 0 duratlon of the hypersomnia which alivaa 

lasted for a week, the absence of am- other svmntom 5 f 
an organic lesion except a facial tic" and the fact th- 


325 Neurinoma of the Cervical Sympathetic 
According to M Au.txo {Zcr.lr a lbl. /. Chir.. Januar 
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326 External Version 

L. M, Randall ( Proc . Staff Meetings Mayo Clinic, 
January 3rd, 1934, p. 5) urges the more frequent practice 
of the Wiegand or external version procedure in cases 
of transverse or breech presentations in primiparae, and 
especially when the latter condition is associated with 
pelvic contraction. The best time for it is stated to be 
the thirty-sixth week of pregnancy, but it is better to 
perform the manipulation too early, and to have to repeat 
. it, than to wait too long.. The pressure should be gently 
applied, and no attempt should be made to turn the 
infant if the breech cannot be dislodged from the lower 
segment of the uterus or the inlet of the pelvis. No 
manipulation should be made during a contraction of the 
uterus. If the organ is very irritable, it is better to give 
a sedative by mouth or hypodermically, or even to anaes- 
thetize the patient, than to persist in manipulation in the 
presence of a tonic uterus. As a rule, version is started 
by elevating the breech and pushing it towards the side 
of the uterus which is occupied by the foetal back; Fre- 
quent observation of the position and presentation of the 
foetus in the last two months of pregnancy is desirable 
in order that unfavourable presentations may be corrected 
if possible. A radiogram is sometimes advisable, particu- 
larly when version cannot be performed or when there 
■is a, spontaneous return to a breech position after external 
version, since some anomaly of the infant may thus be 
detected. When the change in presentation has been 
achieved the patient is allowed to be up, but is examined 
after a week. The author does not advocate the use of 
binders. He has not encountered such complications 
as placental detachment, twisting of the cord, and 
premature labour. 

327 Pregnancy and Heart Disease 

Carr and Hamilton ( Amer . Journ. Obstet. and Gynecol., 
December, 1933, p. 824) report observations on a con- 
tinuous series of 500 definite cardiac cases during twelve 
years : 94 per cent, were rheumatic and 77 per cent, 
of these had mitral stenosis. Hypertension was only 
slightly commoner than in patients with sound hearts. 
Auricular fibrillation, probably owing to the low age limit 
pj— pregnancy, was of small incidence fourteen cases 
only— but of high fatality (43 per cent.). This is noted 
as remarkable when compared with the number (thirtj- 
four) treated for toxaemia. Paroxysmal tachycardia is 
not dangerous, except when 'serious heart damage is also 
present Post partura onlv four cases had symptoms 
attributable to their heart disease originating after con- 
finement so that the problems occur before cardiac 
patients come to delivery. Of the fatal cases twenty-seven 
were of rheumatic origin and twenty were congestive , 
two had congenital morbus cordis, two hypertensive 
hearts and one bacterial endocarditis. With reference 
to the last the prognosis for the mother is hopeless, but 
she mav have a living child, so that therapeutic abortion 
is not called for. In congenital morbus corcis— 2.4 per 
cent, of the 500 — prognosis proved best when there was no 
communication between right and left sides of the heart. 
The maternal death rate was reduced from about 12 per 
cent to nearly 3 per cent. Foetal mortality was IS per 
cent., 500 cardiac mothers producing 416 viable babies. 
The authors' deductions are as follows. The clearly bad 
risks are: (1) cases of present or precedent congestive 
heart failure ; (2) damaged hearts in the presence of other 
complications. Active or recent rheumatism is a tem- 
porary contradiction of pregnancy. Age above 3a doubles 
the risk Cardiac patients must be rigidly controlled by 
a regime prescribed individually. There must be no over- 
exertion or fatigue, thev must be confined to bed at the 
slightest sign of a cold, and even trifling symptoms must 
be" reported. The earliest reliable clinical sign of failure 
is rales at the lung bases. Rapid delivery must be 
secured. Ether or N.O -r O. without previous medication 
is preferred. 
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328 The Immunology of Staphylococcus Toxin 

W. A. Jamieson and H. M. Powell {Amer. Journ. Hyg., 
January, 1934, p. 246) have studied the production of 
staphylococcal toxin and antitoxin, and their value -in 
the treatment of pyogenic infections in man.* They find 
that only a few strains produce a potent toxin, and that 
the best medium for its formation is a semi-solid agar. 
The best toxin was necrotic to the rabbit's skin in a dose 
of 0.001 c.cm. Rabbits were immunized with increasing 
doses, and sera were obtained that neutralized up to 
5,000 skin necrotizing doses per c.cm. Higher values still, 
up to 20,000, were observed in the sera of experimentally 
immunized horses. Staphylococcal toxin, diluted from 10 
to 50 per cent, with saline and preserved with 1 in 10,003 
merthiolate, was used in place of the usual vaccines for 
the treatment of patients with furunculosis, acnc, pro* 
statitis, and phlebitis. No evil effects were noticed, and 
in some cases the response appeared to be favourable. 
Attempts at the passive immunization with horse anti- 
serum of patients suffering from severe staphylococcal 
infections had little or no success, though the results 
appeared slightly more promising when the predominant 
feature of the case was intoxication. 


329 Amyl Nitrite end Sodium Hyposulphite in 

Potassium Cyanide Poisoning - 

Experimenting on rabbits, A. Buzzo and R. E. 
Carratala (Semana Medica, December 7th, 1933, p. 1772) 
record success in 80 per cent, of all cases treated with 
inhalations of amyl nitrite associated with intravenous 
injections of sodium hyposulphite, even after the animals 
had taken very many times more than' a lethal dose of 
potassium cyanide. They declare that the hyposulphite 
is almost non-toxic to the rabbit and is manifestly 
superior to sodium nitrite, which is poisonous, even 
though when given in fractional doses it has been some- 
times successfully employed in cyanide poisoning. 
Rabbits subjected to inhalation of amyl nitrite did not 
succumb until it had been kept up for fifteen minutes 
continuously. The experiments performed were as follows. 
With a stomach tube the cyanide was introduced into 
the stomach of the rabbit, after which 4 or 5 grams of 
hyposulphite were injected into a vein. Simultaneously 
inhalations of Martindale’s amyl nitrite were given for 
fifteen to forty seconds, every three' or five minutes at the 
commencement, but with lengthened intervals if the pulse 
and respirations approximated the normal rates, so that 
finally the drug was being administered only every two 
or, in some cases, every five hours. Success was achieved 
in all cases in which the poison had been administered 
in fourteen times the lethal dose, and in eight cases out 
of ten in which the animals had received doses sixteen 
times greater than this. 

330 Experimental Rickets 

M. de Bruin ( Nederl . Tijdschr. v. GenccsU.. January 
27th, 1934, p. 397) found that rats fed on a diet consist- 
ing mainly of oatmeal contracted rickets in a much more 
marked degree than rats fed on rice. In both diets the 
absolute values of calcium and phosphorus were the same, 
the proportion of calcium to phosphorus being 4 to h 
No difference was observed between the intensity 
rickets on a diet in which the rice or the oatmeal ha 
previously been extracted by ether and the untreated 
cereals. Addition of ethereal rice extract or oatmea 
extract to the original diets did not perceptibly ahcc 
the intensity of rickets. On addition of barley extnic . 
however, to the oatmeal diet the development of rickc s 
was markedly inhibited, as had already been shown i u> 
De Ruvter, De Wildt, and Brouwer. It is 
tliat barley probably contains a considerable amoun 
of vitamin D. 
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331 Tuberculosis in Asylums 

A. J. Nissen ( Ttdsskr . f. cl Norshe Lciegcfor January 
15th, 1934, p. 78) has invesrigated the incidence of lataL 
tuberculosis in the asylum in which he works, and also ^:n 
all the Norwegian asylums between 1S72 and 19—9- Of the 
approximately 6,600 mental patients residing in asylums 
in .any year at the present time, some 110 die of tuber- 
culosis annually. About 20 per cent, of all the asylum 
deaths arc cue to tuberculosis, and about 2.6 per cent, 
of all the deaths from tuberculosis in Norway occur in 
asylums. Considering that only 2.4 per 1,000 of the 
population are accommodated in asylums, this ratio is most 
impressive, and the author calculates that the tuberculoses 
death rate is approximately ten times greater inside than 
outside asylums. In the period under review there were 
57,677 admissions to asylums (several patients were re- 
admitted once or oftenerj. In the same period there were 
2.75S deaths from tuberculosis within the asylums. A 
chart showing the incidence of these deaths in twelve 
different periods indicated little change from one period 
to another, but the curve showed a tendency to nse 
steadily, reaching its maximum height in the period 
1917-21. It should be noted in this connexion that during 
the period under renew the average number of days spent 
!>v each patient in an asylum has risen from 593 to 1,209. 
The average age of the patients has also risen, and there 
has been an increase in the proportion of cases of dementia 
praecox in relation to the other diseases. This is 
a disease with a tuberculosis mortality of about 50 per 
tent. The high tuberculosis mortality in asylums does 
not concern them alone, for every year some 1,300 to 
1 ,400 patients are discharged and may become sources of 
infection to their neighbours. The author recommends 
systematic Pirquct examinations of all new patients on 
admission, the test to be repeated later if negative. 

332 Subacute Poitonmg from Luminal and 
Bromine Derivative! 

]. Zxvrr.RT (ll'iffl. vied. H'oc/i.. No. I, 1934, p. 14) draws 
attention to the risk, illustrated by three cases, of 
diagnosing tumour of the brain or some other lesion when 
all the signs and symptoms are due to subacute poisoning 
with luminal and bromine derivatives given over a con- 
siderable period, but left out of account when a practi- 
tioner presents the case to a consultant. In one of these 
cases, a boy of 5. the consultant was presented with the 
diagnosis of tumour of the brain from the outset. The 
practitioner stated that the symptoms had begun with 
attacks which he had interpreted as epileptic. Subse- 
qmntlv, headache, vomiting, lassitude, and definite 
ataxia had set in. Meanwhile the epileptic fits had ceased. 
The child looked very ill and had a staggering gait. His 
Sjx-ixh was slow and monotonous In audition to a high 
d'griv of drowsiness there was slight ptosis, with tremor 


333 Nephritis following Infectious Diseases 

V. Bie (Ugeskrift for Lacker. January 4th, 1934, p. 1), 
who is in charge of a Danish fever hospital^ has come 
to the conclusion that the overwhelming majority- o. cases 
of acute haemorrhagic nephritis are due to acute infectious 
diseases. Scarlatina is the disease most frequently-com- 
plicated bv nephritis. Among 1,200 cases of scarlatina 
treated in "hospital in 1915. there were sixty complicated 
bv nephritis, the date of onset of which was noted m all 
but two cases. Though the textbooks are inclined to 
teach that the onset of such nephrit s cccurs nearly- always 
during the third or fourth week of the scarlatina, the 
author found that among his fifty-eight cases there were 
only thirt\*-one in which the nephritis appeared ^during 
this interval. Nine cases developed before it and eighteen 
after it. The extreme limits were the first and sixty- 
fourth days of the scarlatina. Apart from these_ cases 
of acute nephritis developing in connexion with epidemic 
diseases such as scarlatina, there were fifty-four cases 
treated in hospital between 1929 and 1932 in which the 
aetiology- was as follows : unknown, fifteen cases ; angina 
faucium, sixteen ; erysipelas, nine ; pneumonia, eight ; 
septicaemia, four ; rheumatic fever, one ; and pulmonary- 
tuberculosis, one. During the same period the number 
of cases of angina faucium treated was 2,600. The corre- 
sponcing numbers for erysipelas and pneumonia were 550 
and 1,100 respectively. These figures show that haemor- 
rhagic nephritis is a comparatively rare sequel to the 
above-mentioned diseases. While most textbooks pnt the 
onset of haemorrhagic nephritis at the third or fourth 
week after the development of an angina faucium, the 
author has found that both in angina and in erysipelas 
this complication appears at the outset of the primary- 
disease , at the latest within a week of its onset. 


Surgery 


Primary Carcinoma of Ureter 
Scott (Surg., Gyr.ecol. ar.d Obstel., February, 
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W. \V. 

1934, p. 2151, who records two illustrative cases in meii 
aged 55 and 36 respectively, states that primarv carcinoma 
of the ureter is a relatively- rare disease, there being onlv 
sixty-one acceptable cases m the literature. The° most 
common type of tumour is papillary carcinoma. The 
disease occurs with equal frequence- in the fifth, sixth 
and seventh decades of life. The right ureter seems to 
be attacked slightly- more frequently than the left the 
lower third -being involved in 5.7 per cent, of th<- Aes 
Die post-operative mortality in fortv-four cases was 
-/ per cent., but of the cases which were followed up 
only two were reported within five years after operation. 

333 KJer.bc ck’i Dijeaje of the Semilunar Ecne 

A. Ringstkd ( Hosp-.lalstider.de , January 16th 193-1 - 57, ' 
discusses the treatment of KienbCck’s disease c f th’enA- 
fourteen cases on which o~raS' 
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aetiology is still obscure, that none of the hypotheses 
hitherto advanced in- explanation of the genesis of this 
condition is correct, but that it is quite clear that necrosis 
of the bone is demonstrable in all recent cases. The 
treatment most suitable is also still in dispute ; but the 
author's survey of the literature suggests that, on the 
whole, better results can be achieved by operative than 
by conservative treatment. His fourteen cases were 
represented by thirteen patients, in one of whom the 
semilunar bone was removed on both sides. In all the 
cases the semilunar bone was removed through a dorsal 
incision, and the space thus created was filled by a fat 
graft, taken from the thigh, and encouraged to attach 
itself to the surrounding structures by the scraping away 
of the cartilages of the neighbouring bones. In eight cases 
a cure, and in three improvement, was effected. In the 
remaining three cases there was no change. 

336 Results of Gastrectomy for Gastric and 

Duodenal Ulcer 

In the opinion of W. Rieder ( Zentralbl . f. Chir., January 
27th, 1934, p. 198) the results of gastric resection for 
peptic ulcer, in properly chosen cases, are so good that 
to return to gastro- enterostomy would be unjustifiable. 
He publishes records of 574 gastrectomies for peptic (in- 
cluding a few post-operative jejunal) ulcers, with 5.9 per 
cent, mortality: perforation cases are not included. Of 
the 254 cases which could be traced, about 75 per cent, 
were cured (free from pain and the necessity of dieting) ; 
if fifteen secondary operations and twenty-five resections 
done in the absence of ulcer be deducted, cures amounted 
to SO per cent. The same percentage of success was 
attained in sixty-three traceable cases of resection for 
perforated ulcer. The non-cured cases, which included 
three recurrences of ulceration, were all associated with 
absence of free hydrochloric acid ; they appeared to be 
due chiefly to gastritis, but some to adhesions, duodenitis, 
or jejunitis. Except in neuropathic subjects the un- 
successful cases responded to prolonged treatment by 
pepsin and hydrochlor'c acid. E. Koch and Belozer- 
kovsky (ibid., March 3rd, 1934, p. 48G) report 94 to 96 
per cent, of lasting cures after primary stomach resection 
for peptic ulcer. They quote the reported proportion 
of 0.8 per cent, of jejunal ulcers occurring subsequently, 
as contrasted with 1.5 to 10 per cent, after gastro- 
enterostomy. They cite three cases from the literature, 
and three from 427 gastric resections for ulcer in Sokolow’s 
clinic, of gastrocolic fistula resulting from penetration of 
a jejunal ulcer, and point out the importance of early 
treatment of jejunal ulcer, lest a gastrocolic fistula— which 
is inevitably fatal in spite of temporary improvements 
after medical treatment, and which calls for an extensive 
and serious operation — should result. The operative 
mortality in the 427 cases was 6.3 per cent. 

337 Solitary Cysts of the Kidney 

B. Greenberg, M. Brodny, and S. Robins ( Amer . 
Journ. Surg., February, 1934. p. 271) report ten cases of 
solitary cyst of the kidney. These cysts are usually 
voluminous and non-parasitic, single and generally uni- 
lateral, containing serous fluid, and growing in a com- 
paratively normal kidney. They originate in the renal 
cortex, are slow in development,^ and are benign. 
In the cases described the average age was 56, and al- 
though in this series the sexes were equally represented, 
the lesion is usually twice as frequent in women. The 
right kidnev is the most common site, particularly in 
the lower pole, although the cases reviewed did not agree 
with general statistics. The symptoms of renal cysts are 
vague owing to the slow growth of the disease, and vary 
according to the site and size of the cyst. Large cysts of 
the upper pole cause diaphragmatic pressure and irritation 
with resulting dyspnoea, cough, and pain in the chest 
and shoulders. Cysts of the lower pole exert pressure on 
the intestines and "stomach and may cause gastro-intestinal 
symptoms such as epigastric pain, vomiting, and loss of 
appetite. These cysts, unlike those of the upper pole, 
can usually be palpated. Diagnosis by pyelography or 
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x rays alone is difficult, but intravenous urography in- 
tensifies the outline of the cyst and demonstrates changes 
in the s : ze and shape of the kidney. In about 40 per 
cent, of cases of solitary cysts additional pathological 
lesions are present, -and in the ten cases reported there 
were two with tumour of the kidney, two with renal 
calculi, and one with associated cyst of the liver. The 
best results are obtained by complete excision of the cyst. 


Therapeutics 


338 Subcutaneous Oxygen in Pulmonary Embolism 

J. L. H. Specken (Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., January 
20th, 1934, p. 274), who records an illustrative case, 
emphasizes the value of subcutaneous injection of oxygen 
in pulmonary embolism. The technique is simple and 
almost painless: 400 c.cm. can easily be injected into 
the subcutaneous tissue of the abdominal wall. Specken's' 
patient was a woman, aged 39, who, four days after 
supravaginal amputation of the uterus for chronic endo- 
metritis, developed symptoms of embolism. No benefit 
was derived from the administration of stimulants and 
pantopon, but rapid recovery followed subcutaneous 
injection on three consecutive days of '400 c.cm. of oxygen. 

339 Vaccine Treatment of Hay Fever 

E. Wessely and V. Koerbel (Wien. med. . Woch 
January 27th, 1934; p. 124) began by treating their cases 
of hay fever with injections of pollen extracts chosen in 
each case to correspond to individual idiosyncrasies. The 
successes achieved were at the cost of considerable trouble. 
Accordingly, during the past year they have made use of 
a standard extract containing a mixture of substances. 
Twenty cases of hay fever were given subcutaneous in- 
jections of steadily increasing quantities of this extract, 
at first three times a week, and later twice a week. Focal 
reactions were frequent in the form of snuffling, sneezing, 
and (less frequently) nasal obstruction and conjunctivitis. 
When the higher doses were reached, and frequently also 
quite early in the treatment, there would be a transitory 
general reaction consisting of universal itching, urticaria, 
congestion, lassitude, palpitation of the heart, asthma, 
fever, shivering, and diarrhoea. There was often a severe 
reaction to small doses in patients who later tolerated 
much higher doses with impunity or only little discomfort. 
The most severe of the general reactions, observed in five 
cases, passed rapidly off in response to rest, black coffee, 
and the application of an ice-bag to the heart. Most of 
the patients were tired for several hours after an injection. 
In two cases an old articular rheumatism, and in one 
case psoriasis, flared up again. In compensation for all 
these discomforts, freedom from hay fever was achieved 
by eight patients, considerable improvement by ten, and 
a moderate degree of improvement by two. In other 
words, the effects of this treatment, as far as the hay fever 
was concerned, were invariably more or less beneficial. 


340 Intravenous Injections of Alcohol in 

Pulmonary Abscesses 

V. Hinkova ( These de Paris , 1934, No. IS), who records 
twelve illustrative cases in. patients aged from 5 to So, 
maintains that intravenous injection of alcohol is often 
effective in the treatment of pulmonary abscess. Although? 
according to Professor Sergent, pulmonary abscess require? 
surgical treatment at the end of six weeks, medical treat' 
ment by alcohol should first be tried, although the 
mechanism of its action is still obscure. The technique 
is as follows : 20 c.cm. of absolute alcohol is mixed witn 
SO c.cm. of isotonic glucose solution, or 33 c.cm. 0 
absolute alcohol with 67 c.cm. of isotonic glucose^solution. 
The injections are given daily or every other day, six 
twelve injections being usually required. As a rule rap 
improvement results, and there is no need to con tin 
the treatment if a distinct clinical or radiological impro 
ment does not take place after ten injections. 
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Anaesthetics 


341. Pernocton plus Posterior Pituitary Extract as 
.. a Labour Anaesthetic 

According to H. Bra.umek [Srhmerr Narkosc-Aiwcsthesic, 
November, 1933, p. 59) " twilight sleep ” is now secured 
ut the Freiburg Univetsitfits-FrauenkUmk by a combina- 
tion ol pernocton medication (partly intravenous,^ partly 
intramuscular) with injection of a posterior pituitary' 
preparation from which the. principles affecting blood 
pressure and intestinal peristalsis are absent. The com- 
bination eliminates the weakening of the pains which 
temporarily follows exhibition of pernocton ; it is found 
to show an antispasmodic action on the rigid os. The 
initial injections are 3 to 4 c .cm. pernocton intravenously, 

1 to ’2 c.cm. intramuscularly, and 0.5 c.cm. of the 
pituitary extract intramuscularly. Not more than three 
hours' " sleep " is secured, and additional injections of 
1 to 2 c.cm. of pernocton intravenously as well as intra- 
muscularly, with 0.5 c.cm. of pituitary extract, may then 
be required. By the combined treatment, in both primi- 
parae and multiparae, it is possible to start the injections 
at an earlier stage (usually with the os at two to four 
lingers in primiparae). In spite of the earlier commence- 
ment the average duration of labour after the injections 
was about three bouts in primiparae and two in multi- 
parae. Amnesia was complete in ninety -nine out of 110 
cases, and no foetal mortality was recorded. 


a maximum of 16 c.cm. has been given. 
the patients would otherwise have required endotracheal 
anaesthesia. With the one exception the anaesthesia was 
excellent ; the cough reflex was always retained, and the 
bleeding from the gums was similar to that m ether 
anaesthesia. The patients usually awoke within thirty 
minutes after returning from the theatre, and alter about 
fifteen minutes went to sleep again for three to five hours. 
The purely dental patients were all able to walk home 
nine hours after the extraction. Headache ensued m four 
cases some hours later, but %vas easily controlled by a 
mixture of phenacetin, aspirin, and caffeine. 


344 


Contraindications to Avertin Narcosis 


342 


Anatomy of Sacral Anaesthesia 


A A. Fixochietti (Scinnnn Medico, December 21st, 1933, 
p.’ 1999) gives a review of 300 personal cases in which 
this anaesthetic was employed. lie states that it should 
not be used while local anaesthesia is practicable and will 
suffice. Amongst the contraindications he mentions shock 
and hypotension, blood diseases, conditions of dehydration, 
and acidosis untreated by glucose and insulin. As a 
general rule avertin should not, in his opinion, be used 
5 or gall-bladder surgery. In renal sncgecy damage to the 
parenchyma is a contraindication, while in respiratory 
conditions avertin should not be used where the lung 
function is much reduced. The author is also against its 
use in paralytic ileus and infections of the large intestine, 
rectum, and anus. In obstetrics non-cephalic presenta- 
tions and a second stage with few and feeble pains are 
contraindications. The author states that during the 
anaesthesia CO. and ephedrine should always be handy. 


According to L. Elaut and G. Verdoxk ( Zentrdtbl . /. 
Chir., January '6th, 1934, p. 12) current accounts of the 
surface anatomy of the posterior sacral foramina are 
erroneous in several important respects. Thus, the upper- 
most is not 4 cm., but only 2.7 cm., from the middte line, 
and the line joining the four foramina of one side is 
much less iuctinecl upwards and outwards than is com- 
monly stated. A line joining (1) a point 2.7 cm. external 
to the middle of the tangent to the iliac crests, and (2) 
a point 0.7 cm. external to the cornu of the sacrum passes 
through the four foramina in the great majority of cases. 
The fourth foramen is 1 cm. above the lower end of the 
line ; the distances separating the fourth and third, third 
and second, and second and first are respectively 1.9, 2.2, 
and 2.5 cm. From the “ regional ” posterior superior 
spine — that is, the lowermost palpable point cf the iliac 
crest — 1 tic second foramen is distant not 1 cm. hut 2.5 cm. 
or even more. The four posterior foramina from below 
upwards are 1.75, 1.95, 2.1, and 2.3 cm. respectively from 
the middle line. The average height of the hiatus sacralis 
is 0.5 to 0.6 cm., and its breadth at the level of the 
cornu 2 cm. In eight of ten cases the hiatus does not 
extend above the third foramen. The injections should 
be done with the patient lying on the belly, the pelvis 
supported by a pillow. The needle should not penetrate 
more than 5 to 6 cm. ; the dural sac is S cm. from the 
sacral cornu. 


343 


Evipan in Dental Anaesthesia 


D. H. ix Good {Pub. Dent. Service Gaz., January, 1934, 
p. 99) reports favourably on the use of evipan in this 
field, good results having been recorded in all except one 
of a consecutive series of fifty-three cases. In the 
unsuccessful instance there was restlessness with limb 
tremors, and coughing became exaggerated. Ether was 
required. Exposure of the drug in the syringe to light 
for five minutes before use was found to . diminish 
markedly the muscular tremors. The drug was usually 
injected intravenously, but in five consecutive cases it 
ivas given subcutaneously, and in another five intra- 
muscularly, in both series without any adverse local effects 
being noted. The muscular relaxation obtained was never 
sufficient to permit satisfactory orthopaedic manipulations. 
Invmost of the cases anaesthesia was required to last 
eight to twenty minutes ; no case lasted longer than 
icnty-six minutes. Most patients received 10 c.cm., and 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

345 Vesico-Vagin’al Fistula 

G. G. Ward ( Snrg ., Gynecol, and Obslct., January, 1934, 
p. 67) reports a case ol vesico- vaginal fistula, with exten- 
sive loss of tissue, cured by the following plastic operation 
and a pessary. The author raised a flap of mucous 
membrane from tbe anterior wall of the vagina up to 
the fistula, and converted this, by sutures, into a tube. 
After preparing, a bed for it, lie' drew the end of this 
tube through the original meatus, securing it there by 
means ol sutures. This, the patient's eighth plastic opera- 
tion, did not result in good control in the erect posture, 
but a complete!}- satisfactory condition was arrived at by 
the insertion of a Thomas Hodge pessary in the reverse 
position. The pessary was wanned, and so moulded 
that the thick end gave just sufficient pressure on the 
urethra^ to prevent incontinence. The patient was able 
to remove, cleanse, and replace the pessary at will. 

346 Aetiology and Treatment of Anaemia in 

Pregnancy 

M. B. Strauss ( Journ . Amer. Med. Assoc., January 27th 
1934 p. 2SI) discusses the common anaemia in pregnanev’ 
which appears to be of physiological aetiology. I n mam- 
cases the condit.on would be more correctly described 
as a hydraenna, and consequent on change in the blood 
volume rather than on alteration of the corpuscular 
elements. Hypochromic anaemia in pregnant women is 
due he thinks, either to a direct dietary deficiency or to 
a deficiency conditioned by gastric.anacidity, hypo-aciditv 
or associated defects brought about by the foetal demand 
for blood-building materials. It mav be completely 
relieved during or after pregnancy by the administertion 
of iron, usually in large doses. According to Strauss the 
macrocytic anaemia is generally attributable to a tem- 
porary lack in the gastric juice of a specific intrinsic factor 
which has been shown to be absent from the gastric 

of Cr f °elaLr ie ThW P r iC ‘ 10US an “ “ the tourae 
or a relapse This factor presumably returns after 

parturition. In other cases lack of an ' extrinsic factor 
(associated, with vitamin B) in the diet „ 

similar effects. This macrocytic anaemia may ‘be Entirely 
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relieved by the exhibition of liver extract, although iron 
is frequently requ’red in addition. The author calls 
attention to the similarity of the aetiological mechanisms 
involved in the hypochromic anaemia of pregnancy and 
the idiopathic hypochromic anaemia which may occur in 
the absence of pregnancy ; he^ also compares the macro- 
cytic anaemia of pregnancy with pernicious anaemia. As 
bearing on the aetiological issue he remarks that disturb- 
ances of the gastric secretion occur to a greater or less 
extent in more than 50 per cent, of pregnant women. He 
concludes that the development of anaemia iri pregnancy 
may best be prevented by ensuring that' the diet is 
adequate as regards iron and protein. As’ a further 
precaution iron may be -prescribed 

347 Uterine Inversion 

Five instructive * cases of inversion r of the uterus are 
reported by D. Barrows (At)ier. Journ. Obstet. and 
Gynecol., January, 1934, p. 105). All were recent and, 
except possibly 'in one case, occurred spontaneously. On 
admission to hospital treatment was by potassium per- 
manganate douches, mercurochrome instillations, and 
vaginal packing, the elevated foot position being main- 
tained. Case No? 1 was found to have recovered spon- 
taneously and unexpectedly after three weeks of this 
treatment. Case No. 2* had had a placenta attached as 
though fibrous ; relief was obtained, by incision of the 
cervix per vaginam '(Spinelli operation), but two years 
later, after an apparently normal labour, the patient died 
owing to rupture of the scar. Case No. 3 also had a 
Spinelli operation and was in good health four and a half 
years later, but had risked no further pregnancies. In 
Case No. 4 reduction of the inversion was undertaken 
from above, and was so easily brought about that this 
method is recommended in. preference to Spmelli's. In 
Case No. 5 reduction * was also attempted abdominally, 
and required incision of the cervical ring posteriorly-?— a 
much easier approach than that per Vaginam — which left 
a stronger scar. In conclusion,, treatment of shock, 
rather than of inversion, is urged as of first importance. 
Abdominal operation may -follow four to six weeks later. 
Delivery of a subsequent pregnancy would preferably be 
by Caesarean section. 

346 Mandel stamm’s Operation for Artificial Vagina 

A. Mandelstam m ( ZentralbL j. Gytidk January 27th, 
1934, p. 222) regrets that outside Russia no reports have 
been published of the trial of his modification of the large 
intestine technique of formation of an artificial for a 
congenitally missing vagina. He describes a further 
emht successful cases : the essential point in his method 
is°that the gut, freed from the anus and mobilized, is 
implanted (into the vaginal introitus) before its ■'section, 
which is accomplished through the dilated anal ring. The 
length of gut required is easily assessed, the danger of 
pararectal infection is diminished, and the operation field 
is free of clamps. 

Pathology 


349 Types of Bacilli in Diphtheria 

D T Robinson- and F. N. Marshall (Journ. Path, and 
Bad.. Januarv, 1934, p. 73) have examined 542 consecutive 
cases and earners of diphtheria received into the Monsall 
Fever Hospital from the Manchester area, and have 
endeavoured to correlate the type of organism isolated 
with the clinical sevorltv of the case and its resistance 
to serum treatment. Of the 542 strains examined. 129 
were of the gravis, 104 of the mitis, and 296 of the inter- 
mediate tvpe, eight were atypical, and five consisted of 
mixtures of types. The intermediate type therefore con- 
stituted 54.6 per cent, of the strains, in this respect 
differin'- from the findings at Leeds, where only 5. a per 
cent, were of this tvpe. Of the gravis strains Ca.l per 
cent., and of the intermediate strains 63.S per cent., were 
isolated from haemorrhagic, severe, or moderately severe 
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cases of diphtheria ; on the other hand, only 25 per cent, 
of the mitis strains came from these types of case.' The 
death rate in patients infected with the gravis type vrij 
13.8 per cent., with the intermediate type 15.7 per cent, 
and with the mitis type only 2.6 per cent. ‘ Twelve case? 
of diphtheria occurred in Schick-negative reactors ; eighl 
of these were infected with the gravis and four with the 
intermediate type. Tests to compare the virulence of the 
three types were made on 311 strains by the subcutaneous 
inoculation of guinea-pigs with 10,000 million organisms. 
While 96.9 per cent, of the gravis and 94.1 per cent, oi 
the intermediate strains proved virulent, only 80 per cent, 
of the mitis strains did' so.- Moreover, the organisms were 
recovered from the heart blood of the guinea-pigs in 4-1 
per cent, of the gravis and 45 per cent, of the intermediate 
type, but from only 22 per cent, of the mitis type in- 
fections. The authors state that the classification of 
diphtheria bacilli into the types already mentioned 
presented little difficulty, and conclude that the gravis 
and intermediate types are more frequently the cause 
of severe and fatal infections than the mitis type. Mitis 
infections are rarely fatal except in' complicated cases, 
and are readily controlled by serum therapy ; many gratis 
and intermediate type cases are resistant to serum, even 
in very large doses. 

350 Occult Infection hy Leptospira icterohaemorrhngiae 

According to figures quoted by J. Troisier, M. Bari£ty, 
B. Erber, and P. Gabriel (Bull, et Mem. Soc. Med. des 
Hop. de Paris , January 22nd, 1934, p. 26) serological 
tests have pointed to infection by Leptospira icterohaemor- 
rJiagiae in horses, monkeys, and sewer rats both in Paris 
and in Fribourg. Agglutination against the organism of 
Tnado and Ido in titres of 1 in 10, 1 in 50, and 1 in 103 
.was noted -in the serum of a Parisian patient who for 
many years had spent much time in and under the water 
of swimming baths, but showed no signs of jaundice. In 
typical spirochaetosis, agglutination was noted in dilutions 
of 1 in 1 , 000 . 

351 Filterability of Tubercle Bacilli 

A. W. Downie and Gertrud Meiszner (Zentralbl. J. 
Bakl., January 31st, 1934, p. 465) report the results of 
an extensive and very careful investigation into the 
possible existence of a filterable stage in the development 
of the tubercle bacillus. Preliminary experiments showed 
that the ordinary bacteriological filters could not be relied 
upon to keep back all acid-fast bacilli. With Berkefeld V 
candles acid-fast bacilli could frequently be demonstrated 
both microscopically and culturally in the filtrate. Berko- 
feld N candles were considerably less porous, and though 
occasionally permitting control bacteria such as B. pro - 
digiosus or V. percolans to pass through, they were 
generally successful in holding back tubercle bacilli. 
Chambexland L 2 candles occupied an intermediate 
position. Guinea-pigs inoculated with Berkefeld V filtrates 
frequently developed tuberculosis, usually of a local, but 
sometimes of a generalized, type. Only one Berkefeld 
N filtrate produced tuberculosis directly, but in another 
filtrate tubercle bacilli could be demonstrated by passage 
through a second guinea-pig. Chamberland L2 filtrates 
not infrequently gave rise to lesions 'in guinea-pigs, the 
tuberculous nature of which could be proved only by 
further passage. Experiments with culture filtrates and 
suspensions of tuberculous tissue, carried out by bmni s 
technique of direct intraglandular inoculation, or by 
Van Deinse’s technique of intraperitoneal inoculation 
following on a previous injection of sodium phosphate, 
failed to call forth the appearance of definite macroscopic 
lesions or of acid -fast bacilli that could be shown to 
real tubercle bacilli. The authors conclude that there 
is as yet no satisfactory evidence to prove the existence 
of a filterable stage in the development of the tube** - 
bacillus. The lesions observed are either (1) t* 105 ? . 
definite tuberculosis demonstrable in the inoculated am * • 
or in passage animals, or (2) glandular and splenic en 3l "L 
ment whose tuberculous nature has not yet been dern * 
strated. It seems probable that these lerions are ^ 
toxic substances in the filtrate or to other non-sp- 
causcs. 
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352 Contraindications to Vaccination 

W. Blacher (Jahrb. /. Kinderheilk., February, 1934, 
p. 26), who records four illustrative cases in children, 
maintains that special care should be taken in the choice 
of subjects for primary vaccination. Attention should 
be paid not only to the present condition, but also to 
past- diseases. If it is suspected that such a disease 
as influenza, septic infection, or the like is not completely 
cured, the vaccination should be postponed from tire 
spring to the autumn, or at least for a few weeks or 
months. In cases of latent tuberculous infection the 
vaccination should be postponed for one or more years, 
or until the time when the practitioner is convinced that 
the disease has passed the labile stage. The best method 
of avoiding this infection is to carry' out vaccination 
between the fourth and sixth months. Children in a 
tuberculous environment require special attention. Owing 
to the liability to disease and tendency to allergic 
' inflammation at that time the spring is not a suitable 
’ season for vaccination. 

353 Therapeutic Incompatibilities 

Discussing the question of therapeutic incompatibilities, 
F. Eichholtz (Med. Welt. January 6th, 1934, p. 9) paints 
out that the so-called “ allergic ” conditions may often 
' be due to an injudicious combination of incompatible 
drugs. Every change in the mineral contents of the 
system, any disturbance in the interplay of the hormones, 
any modification of the metabolistic processes, be they 
due to disease or to the administration of other drugs, 
can, to a very considerable extent, influence the effect 
of drugs. This has, he states, been shown by Bless with 
narcotics, by Schuntermann and Birch-Hirschfeld with 
• digitalis, by Heinrich with analgesics, and by Weiss and 
Hoppe with local anaesthetics. Present experience shows 
that the greatest therapeutic incompatibilities may be 
expected where substances exercising catalytic influences 
are involved. Newer research has proved that x-ray 
therapy- is no exception from the general rule of variable 
sensibility to drugs. By a new quantitative method, the 
author succeeded in measuring the biologic effect of x-ray- 
treatment in tumour-affected animals, with the surprising 
result that previous administration of insulin enhanced 
the effect of x rays by nearly 100 per cent., while 
adrenaline not only counteracted this effect, but induced 
an increased growth of the tumour instead of the usual 
arrest of growth. Possibly- this observation may explain 
why intensive x-ray treatment of the abdomen "often has 
a damaging instead of a beneficial effect in tumour cases. 
Eichholtz comes to the conclusion that whenever certain 
measures cause a change in the “ inner milieu ” of the 
human system either through a modification of the mineral 
balance, through hormonal or metabolic disturbances, or 
. through the simultaneous administration of drugs or toxic 
substances, . such an organism will always react to the 
administration of any chemical substance in a manner 
differing from normal. In such circumstances the toxicity 
of even the best-known drugs may increase to a dangerous 
extent, and great care should be exercised in the simul- 
taneous administration of several drugs, the combined 
effects of which are not sufficiently explored. 


354 Suprarenal Cortical Extract in Myasthenia Gravis 

M. Roch. M. J. Demole, and P. Duchosal (Bull, et Men 
i>oc. Med. des H6p. de Paris. February 5th, 1934, p n; 
record the case of a man. aged 19, who had suffered fj 
two years from slowly progressing myasthenia gravis- 
varied but ineffective therapeusis had" included pituitai 
w n i.° le su P rarena! extract, insulin-glucose, glvcoco! 
hepatic extract. Rapid improvement followed thn 


courses of intravenous injection, given on ten successive 
davs at varying intervals, of “ cortigene.” an extract 
of "suprarenal cortex free from admixture with medulla , 
it was not only subjective but objective, for response to 
faradic stimulation of the biceps continued for six minutes 
after, but less than three minutes before, treatment. Since 
no signs suggestive of Addison’s disease were present, 
the result is attributed to direct action of the cortical 
hormone on the musculature, activating oxidation, and 
facilitating synthesis of sulphydric bodies. 

355 Aetiology of Bronchiectasis 

P. Jacchia (La Pcdiatria, February 1st, 1934, p. 173), 
in support of his hypothesis that some forms of congenital 
bronchiectasis are connected with changes in the germ 
plasm, reports the case of a boy, aged 14, who presented 
a deformity- of the right external ear with occlusion of the 
auditory meatus as well as an almost sy-mptomless bronchi- 
ectasis "of the right lower lobe, which could only be con- 
genital owing to the absence of any history of respiratory- 
disease and the dilated and tortuous appearance of the 
bronchioles on x-ray examination. Jacchia also records 
the case of a boy, aged 14, with an ampullary form of 
bronchiectasis in both lower lobes and the right upper 
lobe, in whom there was a history of prolonged asphyxia 
at birth, which suggests some relation between diffuse 
bronchiectasis and delayed resolution of foetal atelectasis. 

356 Irradiation of the Pituitary in Arterial 
Hypertension 

P. L. Drouet (Bull, et Mem. Soc. Med. des Hop. de Paris. 
February 12th, 1934, p. 139) describes two cases in which 
a lasting reduction in blood pressure followed x-radiation 
of the hypophysis. Both patients were females. One had 
symptoms of hyperthyroidism and the other had been 
castrated. Signs of posterior hypophyseal hvperfunction 
were present, it was thought, "in (1)" the demonstration 
of a melanophorotropic hormone in. the urine, (2) the 
visual fields — one patient had very marked retraction of 
the fields for red and green, the other a contracted field 
for white on one side and for red and green on both. 
Drouet quotes the finding of Cushing that hypersensitve 
subjects may have pronounced basophilia of the pituitary- 
pars nervosa. 


Surgery 






L. S.ABADlxr ( Presse Med.. February 21st, 1934, p. 2 
descr.bes his technique for this procedure. The anato 
of the knee, here briefly discussed, shows that the ic 
can be excised without opening it. Its muscuio-a 
neurotic coverings are non-adherent, except at the con 
loid attachments of the plantaris muscles. S-ction 
these attachments reveals a plane of cleavage permit! 
of their detachment from the condyles and paste: 

i-uiSl 6 ° £ lhe cap :j ule - 1116 subquadricipital svno- 
cul-de-sac can easily be freed anteriorly from 

the hi^h P3 t en a°x Knd P° 5teriorl y from the femur. Y\ 
he limb extended, an Oval incision is made on the ante- 
surface of the joint, the upper curve passing j^ ab 

low f r n cm. below the tibia! plate 
The Skin being raised, the femoral and tibial nre-artici 
teguments are detached. AW the none? 

the capsule not bein-» enterwi tv.,. "-“out inwai 
1 , enrerea. Ihe upper ends nf ft 

- 834 a 
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perpendicularly to its axis at the upper part of the 
condyles. The muscles are then separated from the 
posterior articular surface. The limb being then placed 
vertically, with the sole of the foot on the table, the 
tibia is sawn from behind forwards, 1 cm. below the 
margin of the plateau. The. patellar tendon .is separated 
from the articular surface and cut level with* the bone ; 
thus, it is almost entirely conserved and forms a solid 
resistant plane in front. The tibia and femur are then 
brought into contact and kept in position with or without 
metallic sutures ; the muscles, aponeurosis, and patellar 
tendon are joined with interrupted sutures, and the skin 
closed with a horizontal suture. The joint is thus removed 
en bloc without being opened and without the slow and 
always incomplete dissection of the synovial membrane 
and culs-de-sac of the classic operation. Notes of six cases 
are appended- 

358 Gas Bacillus Infection of Urinary Tract 

B. W. Turner (Urol, and Cut. Rev., March, 1934, p. 153) 
states that gas bacillus infection was first described by 
Maisonneuve in 1853, and sixty-five examples during the 
Crimean War were collected by Sailieron. The cardinal 
symptoms of such infection are fever, local discoloration, 
and subcutaneous crepitation. Death is due to profound 
toxaemia from absorption of autolytic products of protein 
digestion in the wound, and to paralysis of the adrenals. 
Of fifteen previously recorded cases of ga$ bacillus infec- 
tion of the urinary tract, nine developed after operation 
on the kidney, in six of which perirenal induration was 
present. Turner records two personal cases of gas 
gangrene, in a man aged 36 and a woman aged 30, 
iollowing operations upon the kidney. The man, in whom 
the diagnosis was delayed and there was no *-ray treat- 
ment, died, while the woman, in whom the diagnosis was 
made early and ,r-ray treatment was given, recovered. 
According to the author, gas infection should be suspected 
whenever a high fever persists after operation upon the 
urinary tract. 

359 Parathyroid Tumours associated with 


Therapeutics- 

360 Chry so therapy in Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

A believer in the efficacy of gold salts in oily suspensions 
in cutaneous and pulmonary tuberculosis, H. Mollakd 
(Presse Med., March 10th, 1934, p. 395) replies to Giraud's 
criticisms of this method. His results, previously pub- 
lished, are revised in support of his contention. From 
these he maintains that results are more stable and 
recurrences rarer with oily suspensions of gold salts than 
with aqueous ones. If immediate results are not obtained, 
later improvement much more frequently occurs with oily 
than with aqueous suspensions. The only inconvenience 
to the use of the former is the necessity of long intervals 
between each series. . Stored for a long time and slowly 
absorbed, there is a risk, if treatment be recommenced 
too quickly, of exposing the patient to accidents of 
sensibilization. If, however, the interval between each 
series is sufficiently long, the method is without danger 
and the accidents of late solubilization do not occur. 

361 Complex Mercurial Diuretics 

Of these, R. Fleckseder (Zeit. f. Urol., 1934, Heft I, p- 32) 
prefers, salyrgan or novurit to novasurol, and combines 
them with administration, before or at the same time, of 
ammonium chloride — 5 grams and upwards in 120 c.cm. 
of flavoured water. Intravenous injection of- salyrgan (in 
doses of 1 to 3 c.cm. or more of 10 per cent, solution) is 
preferable ; in combination with 10 c.cm. cecholin and 
20 c.cm. 33 per cent, dextrose solution it has led, in 
cases of cardiopathy and portal stasis, to a daily diuresis 
of 6 to 8 litres, and in a case of contracted kidney -with 
tricuspid regurgitation to one of 131 litres. The intra- 
muscular route is chosen when veins are inaccessible or 
thrombosed ; salyrgan is given in the, peritoneal cavity 
(with or without ascites) when a universal hydrops puts 
the veins out of reach and impedes absorption from a 
muscle. Oral administration, in doses of 1 to 5 c.cm, 
of 10 per cent, solution, may be carried on for many days, 
and in combination with ammonium chloride treatment 


Hyperparathyroidism 

E. Churchill and O. Cope ( Surg ., Gynecol, and Obstet., 
February 15th, 1934, p. 255) describes the alterations in 
the metabolism of calcium and phosphorus in hyperpara- 
thyroidism. The outstanding clinical manifestation is a 
generalized decalcification of the skeleton due to the in- 
ability of the bones to retain calcium. An increased 
excretion of calcium and phosphorus in the urine may 
cause a progressive calcification of the cortex of the 
kidney, and there may be calculi in the pelvis of the 
kidney. Other clinical signs may be bone tumours, fish- 
tvpe vertebral bodies with kyphosis and skeletal shorten- 
ing, fractures following slight trauma, and bone tenderness. 
Polydipsia, polyuria, general debility, constipation, and 
anaemia with leucopenia are other signs and symptoms of 
hyperparathyroidism. Eleven cases are reported in which 
an adenoma of one of the parathyroid bodies was present 
with the changes in calcium and phosphorus metabolism 
that are associated with an increased secretion of the 
parathyroid hormone. In only two of these cases was 
there anv external evidence of a tumour in the neck. 
Operation was carried out in every case, and a benign 
tumour of the parathyroid body was removed either com- 
pletely or bv subtotal resection. The immediate result of 
the operation was a correction of the disturbance in calcium 
and phosphorus metabolism. The muscle and joint pains 
were promptly relieved. Convalescence was frequently 
associated with tetany, but this may be controlled by 
administration of calcium gluconate, irradiated crgosterol, 
and parathormone. All the patients made a good recovery' 
with the exception of one who died following the removal 
of a ureteral stone several weeks after the primary' 
operation. In one other patient the bones showed no 
evidence of increased density', and her fractures failed 
to develop callus. She was being treated by high 
calcium diet, vitamin C, viosterol, and calcium glycero- 
phosphate. 
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is called for when other modes of administration have 
been refused or found only temporarily effective. The 
mercurial diuretics are useful not only in caroiopathic 
conditions, but also in portal obstruction, obesity with 
water retention, ascites from peritoneal tubercle or 
carcinoma, and pulmonary or cerebral oedema. They 
are contraindicated in advanced marasmus or cachexia, 
open lung tuberculosis with danger of bleeding, very grave 
degrees of heart weakness, peritonitis, intestinal stenosis 
or tenesmus, cholaemic states, and especially in nephritis 
and all uraemic or pre-uraemic conditions with a tendency 
to nitrogen retention. Their use also calls for care in 
renal sclerosis, prostatic hypertrophy, or hyperthyroidism. 
After tissue acidification by the ammonium chloride treat- 
ment the diuretic action of salyrgan is chiefly extrarenal- 
both dehydration of tissue colloids and increased perme- 
ability of the cell membrane are concerned, and possibly 
a diuretic combination of mercury and bile acids is formed 
in the liver. 


362 Intravenous Animal Carbon in Infections 

During the course of researches on immunity Coghlm 
of Montreal employed intravenous injections of animal 
carbon in various infections in animals. Of 738 thus 
affected all were cured, and the course of the disease was 
shortened by this therapy. The endothelial cells of 
liver, spleen, and marrow were found to absorb part 
the carbon particles, the remainder being Ingested by the 
phagocytes (which rapidly increased) simultaneously witn 
the bacteria. A single injection also cured a human case 
of furunculosis of eighteen months' duration. S.uNf' 
Jacques, also of Montreal (Bull, de V Acad, de 
January 30th, 1934, p. 169), has tested this treatmen^ 
clinically, and records the results in 100 cases of vanou 
infections (acute and chronic metro-salpingitis, 
puerperal in r 'ction, phlebitis, infected perineal teara, 
pneumonia and post-operative pulmonary congest 10 * * 
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icute cholecystitis, etc.). Short notes are given ol-a. lew 
>f these. With the exception ol a case ot acute articular 
-heumatism in -which The', pains alone were relieved, a 
xise o£ polyarthritis which did not respond, and one death, 
ill these cases were cured. The injections caused no 
reactions or ill after-effects. Saint-Jacques does not claim 
that this treatment is a universal panacea, but maintains 
that it is a valuable, eSective adjuvant in the majority 
of cases of infection. He employs a 2 per cent, suspension 
of. finely pulverized animal (not vegetable) carbon in 
intravenous (not subcutaneous) doses of 3 to 4 c.cm. In 
the majority of the above cases one injection sufficed for 
cure, though in the more serious six were necessary. The 
syringe and needle should he paraffined with liquid vase- 
line before being charged with the carbon, to prevent the 
piston sticking. 

Dermatology 


363 Treatment of Pruritus, Chronic Eczema, and 
Kraurosis Vulvae 

B. Kriss (IFisii. li!i» . Woch-, December Slh 19&3, p. 1490) 
recommends infiltration of the affected skin areas with a 
local anaesthetic for these complaints. Other writers 
have, he states, recorded good results from infiltration 
with' physiological saline, 1 per cent, novocain or quinine- 
urea solution, while one author has introduced perineural 
anaesthesia of the pucic nerve. For neatly seven years 
Kriss has treated kraurosis and chronic, eczema of the 
vulva and anus on similar lines by infiltration of the 
affected areas with 0.5 per cent, novocain or 0.2 per cent, 
tutocaine solutions. Excellent results ate claimed in 
approximately fifty cases of vulvar and anal eczema. The 
technique is as follows : the skin is disintected with 
benzene only ; the syringe is fitted with a long needle 
which is introduced subcutaneously in the direction of 
the posterior commissure ; in vulvar and anal eczema 
infiltration is carried out until the entire region is 
infiltrated and oedematous. The usual quantity of anaes- 
thetic solution employed is approximately 2] ounces. 
The first puncture is usually painful, especially around 
the clitoris and anus. No untoward complications have 
occurred. The majority of patients examined on the 
fifth day report that the chronic pruritus has subsided 
completely. The skin is softer and more supple ; fissured 
hyperkeratotic areas assume a normal appearance, and 
blood supply improves. Should small traumatic haetna- 
tomas occur, they disappear spontaneously. The author 
states that many chronic cases are cured by a single 
infiltration, but if the pathological conditions of some 
areas remain unchanged, further infiltration may be 
required after some weeks. 

364 Eruptions following Gonorrhoea 


left knee and both ankle-joints and keratotic lesions on 
the forearms, wrists, penis, and soles. Repeated exam- 
inations of 'the blood and skin were negative for gonococci. 
The eosinophil count was 11 per cent., which was 
suggestive of an allergic basis. Considerable-improvement 
followed immobilization of the affected joints and treat- 
ment by gonorrhoeal vaccine therapy. 

365 Infra-red Photography of Subcutaneous Veins 

H. Haxthausex (Brit. Jotirit. Dermatol, and Syph., 
December, 1933, p. SOS) has found that infra-red photo- 
graphy has a useful clinical application, serving to 
demonstrate the presence of varicose changes in the smalt 
and medium-sized veins which elude direct observation 
or photography in ordinary light. Normally, the medium- 
sized veins which connect the great saphenous vein and 
its tributaries, and form with their many anastomoses 
a network under the skin around the entire leg, are rather 
slender vessels, running a straight course, and without 
any marked dilatations or other changes in calibre. The 
differences from the normal tevealed by infra-red rays 
consist of a thickening of these vessels, irregularly localized 
pouchings of their wails, and a winding and twisted 
course. Such varices presumably play a pathogenic part, 
in at any rate some cases of ulcer and eczema of the 
leg, similar to that played by the large varices of the 
saphenous veins. Infra-red photography of these patients 
showed in some instances the unexpected presence of 
varicose conditions of the smaller veins, even when there 
was no varicocity of the larger ones. IVhen the ulcer or 
eczema was unilateral, the varices were nearly always 
more pronounced on the affected side. The author urges 
the further application of this method in the investigation 
of the smaller subcutaneous veins. 

356 Liver Treatment of Psoriasis 

T. Grv5xeberg (Derm. Woch.. December 23rd, 1933, 
p. 1793) agrees with Splcthoff that administration of liver 
greatly diminishes the tendency to recurrences of psoriasis. 
He finds in addition that in irritative cases of psoriasis, 
which in response to applications of even indifferent oint- 
ments show itching or acute inflammation and exudation, 
a few weeks’ hepatotherapy will enable ordinary local 
treatment to be applied effectively. On psoriasis in 
general, liver treatment, although occasionally brilliantly 
successful, appears to have an effect not superior to that 
of arsenic, manganese, or gold. Gruneberg suggests that 
the liver may act partly by increasing the sulphur 
(glutathione) content of the skin: he finds it most 
effective when accompanied by artificial-light applications 
. of strictly moderate intensity. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 


S. J. So'ttiVAX (Urol. and_ Cut. Rev.. February, 1934, 
p. 93) states that four gonorrhoeal conditions of the skin 
were described by Buschke in 1S99— namely: (1) simple 
erythema, (2) urticaria and erythema nodosum, ‘(3) 
haemorrhagic and bulbous exanthems, and (4) hyper- 
keratos : s or keratodermia blerinorrhagica. Simple erythema 
is the most frequent, hut is usually a forerunner of the 
other types. It is commonest over arthritic joints and next 
common in the inguinal regions. It is often 'seen during 
acute epididymitis and vesiculitis, or an acute exacerba- 
tion of chronic vesiculitis. Sullivan reports a case of 
haemorrhagic eruption in a man aged 35. in whom rapid 
recovery followed vasotomy. Hyperkeratoses are the 
most infrequent skin eruptions following gonorrhoea. 
Thick calcified plaques form on the palms and soles as 
lieu as on other parts of the body N. Tobias (ibid 
p. tij). Who reports an illustrative case, states that kerato- 
bermia blennorrhagica is a skin manifestation ot an allerric 
react, on to the gonococcus. Pathologically the lesion°is 
' feature" of'o’ a . keratosis, but a parakeratosis with many 
eatiire^, of psoriasis, from which it must be differentiated* 
Tobias s patient was a man aged 34, who had recent^ 
iad an attack ot urethritis and presented arthritis of the 


367 Elective ” Treatment of Carcinoma of the 
Cervix 

frii V )T« K ^ LI r/' VM lr f {7 - entralbl - f- Gy«afe., Januat 
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tion : this is preferable as removing more paravaginal, 
parametrial, -and pararectal tissues, not as removing 
iliac and hypogastric glands, for the vaginal and abdominal 
routes are equally effective in the end. It follows, since 
the vaginal operation has much less risk -of infection 
and a much lower mortality rate, that it is preferable. 
Routine post-operative .r-radiation is possibly useful, and 
should be done ; post-operative radium treatment, with 
intraparametrial or rectal application, has a place in 
ireatment of advanced cases. Pre-operative radiation has 
its scope in rendering cases operable, but wastes valuable 
time in those which are primarily suitable for operation. 
Its efficacy in diminishing infection is not yet proved. 

368 Treatment of Primary Carcinoma of the Vagina 

M. Nielsen (Ugeshrift /or Laeger, January- 1 1th, 1934, 
p. 47) gives an account of twenty-six cases of primary 
carcinoma of the vagina in three hospitals in Copenhagen. 
The first symptoms were, on the whole, those of cancer 
of the cervix, but what was distinctive of the vaginal 
disease was the average brevity of the interval between 
the first symptom and inoperability ; onlj' two of the 
twenty-six patients were operable when first seen. In as 
many as eighteen cases the symptoms had lasted less 
than two months before the first examination. As a rule, 
symptoms were not noted before ulceration of the lining 
of the vagina had begun. In addition to the two operable 
cases there were two borderline and twenty-two in- 
operable cases. Only thirteen were ' given combined 
radium and ;r-ray treatment. Among the twenty-six 
there were only four survivors, all of whom had been 
given combined radium and x-ray treatment. In two of 
these cases there was no sign of relapse after 2i and 2} 
years respectively. In the remaining surviving cases the 
observation period was still shorter. There were as many 
as thirteen cases in which treatment was followed by 
temporary improvement, which in two cases even 
amounted to the apparently complete disappearance of 
the tumour. But in all these cases relapses occurred in 
two to eight months. The disease often reappeared in 
other parts of the vagina, at a considerable distance from 
the seat of the primary growth. The author's statistical 
survey of the literature of 334 cases of primary carcinoma 
of the vagina shows that, if a post-treatment observation 
period of at least five years be required, the recovery rate 
is only about 10 per cent., the results being equally good, 
or bad, for radium alone or supplemented by the x rays. 
The author concludes, however, that radiotherapy is 
superior to operative treatment in this field. 

369 Trichomonas Vaginalis in Gynaecology 

N. Kis sling (i Gynecol . ct Obstct., February, 1933, p. 116) 
reminds gynaecologists that Trichomonas vaginalis is a 
frequent inhabitant of the vagina and a cause of chronic 
leucorrhoea which is overlooked unless it is sought ‘for 
by the correct methods. The organism is recognizable 
in the hanging drop by its motility in various forms, 
sometimes flagellated. Culture is in beef broth, . and 
staining by Gram, Loeffler’s blue, or gentian violet. 
When this is the causative organism the leucorrhoea is 
not cured by the usual injections. The author finds_ no 
method successful except that of painting out the vaginal 
canal and cervix with 1 per cent, lotio hydrarg. perchlor., 
which is mopped ofl and followed by the application of 
5 per cent, glycerin of borax. This treatment must be 
daily at first. It quickly brings relief, but the use of 
glycerin cf borax must be maintained for several weeks 
— " ovules " can be substituted for direct application. 
Alternatively, one or two applications of mercurochrome, 

5 per cent., can be followed by yatren 105 (Bayer) 
pessaries dailv for at least a month, and for several months 
before and after the monthly period. A 100 per cent, 
success is claimed for the latter method. The symptoms 
of leucorrhoea due to this protozoon, while not distinctive, 
are as follows : greyish or yellowish-white discharge (some- 
times greenish) which is frothy, liquid, and offensive, and 
accompanied bv pruritus and discomfort. . It ma\ be 
associated with any other organisms, and is occasionally 
found in the virgin vagina. 
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370 Prediction of Sex 

An attempt to predict the sex of the unborn child is 
recorded by M. Davis {New. England Journ. Med., 
February 22nd, 1934, p. 421), who' injects testicular 
extract intradermally into the mother in doses of 0.2 to 

O. 3 c.cm. The reactions were arbitrarily classified as 
negative (no reaction) ; one plus (a .red area 12 mm. in 
diameter) ; two plus (a red area from T2 ' to 20 mm. in 
diameter) ; and three plus , (a red area with la diameter of 
over 20 mm.). The readings were taken in .from four 
to ten minutes after the injection, ;and the reactions 
disappeared usually within a few hours. The injections 
were slightly painful owing to’ the stretching of the skin, 
but few complaints were made. A negative reaction 
indicated a female foetus, and the' two and three plus 
reactions were obtained in. the. case of the 'children being 
male. The records of the one plus reactions were almost 
equally divided between male and female .offspring. The 
findings of 136 cases .giving -relatively poor results, the 
tests were repeated with a testicular extract from- which 
more of the extraneous matter had been^rembved. In 
a series of 534 new cases the results were better — namely, 
85.1 per cent, correct. Of 294 diagnosed as males the 
result was correct in 82.3 per cent., while the correspond- 
ing percentage was 89.6 for females. Davis suggests that 
the mechanism of the test is based upon some form of 
allergic reaction. It is easy to perform, but, further 
research work is necessary to improve its accuracy. Tests 
were made from the third month of pregnancy onwards. 

371 Influenza Bacillus Meningitis 

J. B. Neal, H. W. Jackson, and E. Appelbaum (Joutn. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., February 17th, 1934, p. 513) report 
their observations on 111 cases of B. tnfluenzae meningitis 
with four recoveries which they have seen in the course 
of the last twenty-three years. The symptoms differed 
in no way from those of meningococcal meningitis. More 
cases occurred in the first year of life than in any other 
year (thirty-four), and more than half the total (sixty- 
two) occurred in the first two years of life ; fifty-nine 
occurred in females and fifty-two in males, contrary to 
the distribution in meningococcal meningitis, , poliomye- 
litis, and epidemic encephalitis ; the incidence was high- 
est in the last quarter of the year ; primary infections 
accounted for sixty-eight (61 per cent.). Pathological 
examination showed severe toxic degenerative changes in 
the liver and kidneys, and bronchopneumonia was fairly 
common. Endocarditis and acute splenitis were occasion- 
ally found, as were also arthritis, peritonitis, and gastritis. 
There was no particular tendency to the development of 
adhesions or to the formation of abscesses in the brain. 

372 Reversion of Negative to Positive Schick Reactions 

P. Feuillie, P. Thiry, and C. Blancardi (C. R. Soc. de 
Biol., 1934, cxv, 367) draw attention to the occasional 
occurrence of diphtheria in persons who have at some time 
previously given a Schick-negative reaction. In the 
Belfort epidemic of 1920 Vincent, Pilod, and Zoeller 
recorded four cases of this type in a total of 1,472 cases. 
Seeking an explanation for the phenomenon, the authors 
made observations on Arm 5 r recruits. Schick tests were 
performed, readings were not made till the eighth day; 
and every reaction that was not certainly negative was 
regarded as doubtful, and the recruit was vaccinated with 
anatoxin. There were 246 subjects who gave a definitely 
negative response. Two months later they were retested, 
and no fewer than seventeen of them — that is, 6.9 P er 
cent. — now gave a positive reaction. The explanation 
favoured by the authors is that, as a result of the entirely 
new conditions of barrack life with the extreme fatign* 
incidental to army training in those unaccustomed to jt* 
the immunity tends to flag and the antitoxin litre fal 
These results do not lessen the value of the Schick re- 
action. They show, however, that a negative reaction, 
though indicative of immunity to diphtheria at the tune, 
cannot always be trusted to remain negative. 
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373 Epidemic Vertigo 

3.- Wateff' {Dettt. med. Woch., February 2nd, 1934. 
p. 167) gives an account of an epidemic of vertigo which 
began in Bulgaria in the autumn of 1929. He observed 
sixty -two mate and eighty Tour female cases under ambu- 
iatorv conditions. There were twenty-one patients 
between the ages of 4 and 15, thirty-five between the 
ages of 16 and 30, fifty -two between the ages of 30 and 
o0, and tbirtv-eight between the ages of 51 and to. 
There were seven cases in 1929, eighty-one in 1930, forty - 
two in 1931, and sixteen in the spring of 1932. The 
giddiness was most frequently felt only when the patient 
was Iving down, notably when he turned his head or 
was about to get up. . At the same time there would he 
a momentary, more or Vc_ss complete, \pxs til vyw-scwmswess,. 
Headache was common, being most often localized to the 
back of the head. Epilepsy and hysteria could be ex- 
cluded from the diagnosis, .although several of the symp- 
■ toms were suggestive of one or the- other. The mode 
of -spread of this epidemic indicated an infection, and its 
manifestations were reminiscent of those forms of epidemic 
encephalitis which have been described as rudimentary, 
atypical. Or subacute. Professor Wateff is not, however, 
prepared -to say whether or not this epidemic can he 
classed as some form or other of lethargic encephalitis. 


a i blood pressure' ; in patients with ddated hearts the 
Assure tends to be normal or subnormal. The authors 
gmnd that thyroid therapy tended to decrease high blood 
pressures in. their series, and to raise those that were Ion. 
rlistant heart sounds- and mild congestive failure were 
frequent clinical findings. The authors comment on the 
paucity of cureful pathological studies of the heart muscle 
* I] mvxoedema, and think that no definite explanation 
e f the cause of the cardiac changes will be forthcoming 
jjntil such studies are more numerous and detailed. 

376 Sulfosin Treatment of Schizophrenia 

j. Kavx Word: Med. Tidskrift, January 27th, 1934, 
”j. 106) argues that before any therapeutic claim can be 
established in connexion with schizophrenia, it is neces- 
sary to discount the mistaken diagnoses, the spontaneous 
recoveries, and the well-known tendency of schizophrenics 
{o react to treatment bv suggestion. He- has drawn up 
W table in which the fate of 1,534 patients is analysed, 
with special reference to the proportion of cures and 
partial recoveries. In a second table he analyses in the 
same way 366 sulfosin-treated cases already published. 
He notes how closely the figures in one table correspond 
with those in the other. This- comparison" suggests that 
whatever good sulfosin may do it must be attributed to 
suggestion. Among the cases treated by Ravn himself was 
one in which tuberculosis broke out in connexion with the 
injections. 


374' Injury to Liver from X-Ray Examinations of Stomach 
. K. Germek and A. Meli.ev.gaard ( Ugcskrijt for Laeger, 
February 1st, 1934, p. 124) have conducted investigations 
which show that ordinary examinations of the stomach 
by the x ra5"s disturb the functions of the liver, if they 
do not actually injure it, in a high proportion of cases. 
The material investigated consisted of eleven men between 
the ages of 2G and 56 and thirteen women between the 
ages of 16 and 62. All had been admitted to hospital 
on account of digestive disturbances due to such ailments 
as~ ulcer, cancer, gastritis, colitis, etc. One skiagram was 
taken in each case, in addition to three transilluminations. 
Altogether, 177 estimations of the liver-lipase content of 
the blood, 169 of the icterus index, I6S of the urobilinogen 
content of the serum, and ISO of the biliary acid and 
urobilinogen contents of the urine were made. These 
examinations showed that in 60 to 70 per cent, of ail 
the patients the functions of the liver were disturbed. 
Similar -observations were made on a member of the 
hospital staff who, for two or three months, had worked 
in the x-ray room, but always with protective coverings. 

375 The Heart in Myxoedema 

As the result of a careful study of thirty -five cases of 
myxoedema, in thirteen of which there were abnormal 
changes in the electrocardiogram, and a review of the 
literature, W. R. Ohler and J, Abramson (Arch. Int. 
Med., February, 1934, p. 165) believe that the signs and 
symptoms are sufficiently numerous and distinctive to 
warrant the term " myxoedema heart.” After the 
diagnosis of myxoedema had been definitely established 
clinically and by tests of the basal metabolism, radio- 
grams u ere taken of the heart at a distance of seven feet 
and electrocardiographic records were made. The specific 
alterations in the electrocardiogram were a decrease in 
voltage of all the complexes and a frequent inversion 
of the T waves in aU the leads. Increased auriculo- 
ventncular conduction time was noted in some cases 
These abnormalities were observable with few exceptions 
when the basal metabolic rate fell to a level of -25 or 
lower. Enlargement of the heart was frequently revealed 
by the r rays m cases with abnormal electrocardiograms 
sluggishness of the cardiac contractions was demonstrated 
by fluoroscopy. Thyroid gland extract proved to b= a 
^ Ca!&S ' ? e cicctrccardiogram and the sire 
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Surgery 

377 Surgical Treatment of Diabetes 

M. Dox.vri (Med. n’elt, January 13th, 1934, p. 36)'. 
maintains that, although insulin therapy has done much 
to rob diabetes of its dangers, the fact remains that some 
cases do not respond to it, or mav require auxiliary thera- 
peutic measures to assist its effects. Such considerations, 
he believes, justify the attempts at a surgical' therapy! 
based on the study of the relations between the nervous 
system and the internal secretion of the pancreas, as well 
. as between the function of the pancreas and other endo- 
crine glands — these attempts aiming not so much at a 
cure of diabetes as at the increase of carbohydrate 
tolerance and, if necessary-, of insulin sensibility. 'Mono- 
lateral denervation of the adrenal gland, resection of one 
or both splanchnic nerves, extirpation of the' coeliae 
ganglion, sympathectomy of the arteries supplying the 
pancreas, partial isolation and ligature of portions of the 
, pancreas, grafts of pancreas substance, extirpation of the 
salivary- glands, ligature o£ the parotid duct, and partial 
parathyroidectomy are cited by this author as attempts 
at a surgical treatment of diabetes, and are described in 
, c , 0n ? es , lhe conclusion that, althcuch it is 

meth ' e * eStabh - 5 A d !°j "' hicl1 categories of diabetics these 
methods are indicated, the carbohydrate metabolism of 

may be definitely influenced— that is the 
surS mefhods eranCe ^ reSp ° nSe ^creased-by 

S/8 Maggot Therapy in Chronic Osteomyelitis 
J. Bcchman of Surg., February 1934 r> o?j\ 

emphasizes the difficulty- experienced in' the -treatment of 
chrome osteomyelitis. Disseminated foci of inhxt on an 
devitalized particles of bone and soft tissue are found 

tmi must be removed by radical bone surgery care beinv' 
c overt ng) 

uApAiAffiAAAA * se T- difiku,t >- due £ 

tissue -, t the A - u TCSult m "'ell-formed scar 

beneath.' It is Velcro VV ccl°T 1 

should consist of a su^Amo^^^ disced 
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parts, some method of sterilization of the wound, and 
removal of wound discharges and sloughed~off tissue, and 
some agent that will produce even a rapid growth from 
the .bottom up with complete filling, of the, bone cavity 
before the circulatory changes incidental to scar formation 
occur. It has been found that maggot treatment is the 
most satisfactory. The wound is actively sterilized by 
the maggots, which remove micro-organisms by ingestion, 
and the proteolytic activity of the maggot enzymes 
breaks down the wound discharges and sloughs into end- 
products, which are then consumed by the maggots. In 
addition to this, they succeed in irritating the wound 
sufficiently to stimulate rapid growth. By this method 
of treatment convalescence is reduced in length and 
failures and recurrences are said to be greatly diminished. 
Immediate healing can be obtained- in two to three 
months. Two cases are reported which contrast the 
efficacy of treatment by the Orr method and by maggot 
therapy. It is claimed that by the latter method the 
character of the healed bone is more nearly,, normal 
than by any other procedure, as there is no residual 
sclerosis or rarefaction, but an actual re-formation of 
the bony parts. 

379 Prognosis in Gastro-duodenal Perforations 

G. Dalageniere (Bull, el Mem. Soc. Nat. de Cliir., 
February 10th, 1934, p. 216) draws attention to a sign 
which he has observed in cases of gastric and duodenal 
perforation — namely, the dilatation of the first part of 
the jejunum. A case is reported which first drew atten- 
tion to this sign, and in which the patient died; after 
operation, from paralytic ileus. Operative treatment was 
carried out three hours after perforation and disclosed 
a very dilated and abnormal jejunum. It is not suggested 
that this abnormality is the cause of death, but that it 
is a , sign which indicates the extreme gravity of the 
prognosis. A further five cases have been observed, two 
of which died from paralytic ileus following a general 
peritohitis. Both these cases presented a marked dilata- 
tion of the upper part of the jejunum at operation. The 
remaining three cases were of similar severity, and some- 
times of longer duration, but no abnormality of . the 
jejunum was noticed, and intestinal function was re- 
established after operation. It is suggested that dilata- 
tion of the first part of the jejunum is an early sign of 
paralytic ileus, and that this condition spreads downwards. 
A further instance is reported of a twisted ovarian cyst 
which was operated on six days after torsion. The patient 
was gravely shocked, and operation showed that the 
upper two-thirds of the intestine was dilated and without 
peristaltic movement, whilst the lower third was normal. 
In spite of strong saline injections the patient died forty- 
eight hours after operation from paralytic ileus. The 
conclusion is reached that, when the upper loop of the 
jejunum is normal in a case of gastric or duodenal ' 
perforation, the patient will make a good recovery, but 
when dilatation is present the prognosis is very, un- 
favourable, 

380 Polyvalent Antisera in the Treatment and 

Prevention of Surgical Peritonitis 

E. Schneider (Zentralbt. /. Cliir., February 10th, 1934, 
p. 325) regards the use of antisera against the organisms 
causing peritonitis as a notable surgical advance. At the 
Heidelberg Universitatsklinik it is the practice, in opera- 
tions in which purulent peritonitis (from whatever cause) 
is present, to give a poly-valent serum intrapentoneally, 
as well as intravenously, in combination with dextrose 
solution The latter mode of administration is also 
adopted prophvlacticallv after every major abdominal 
operation. The serum given, in accordance with the 
findings of M. Gundel and F. Sussbrgch (ibid., p. 308) 
that surgical peritonitis is in the overwhelming majority 
of cases a mixed infection, is active against B. col i, the 
anaerobic gas bacilli, and enterococci ; the importance of 
the last-named is very- considerable. Mortality from 
appendicitis and perforated ulcers has been considerably 
diminished, it is stated, by use of this serum. 
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381 Intramucosal Autoserotherapy in Asthma and - 

Allied Conditions 

Subcutaneous or intradermal injections of autoserum 
(the Achard-Flandin method) have given good results in 
urticaria, hay fever, etc., but have proved ineffective 
in asthma, spasmodic coryza, etc. This technique aims 
at the patient’s desensitization to autotoxic substances 
liberated by repeated shock. A. Jacqueein and G. 
Bonnet (. Presse MSd. t February 14th, 1934, p. 249) 
believe that in certain conditions and in asthma without 
signs of sensitization to inhaled particles there exists an 
auto-sensitization of the affected mucosae to toxic pro- 
ducts from a digestive, hepatic, or endocrine malfunction- 
ing, or from cellular lysis. They therefore advocate intra- 
mucosal autoserotherapy in such conditions, and employ 
the following technique. The serum of 10 c.cm. of blood 
from an elbow vein is injected into the mucosa of the 
inferior turbinate or into that of the internal face of the 
nasal fossa'. To avoid alteration of the serum this amount 
of blood withdrawn must not be exceeded, and further 
punctures must be made if necessary ; the fresher the 
serum the greater its desensitizing power. The injection 
must be made deeply into the mucosa ; intramucosal 
oedema appears if the injection is correctly made. Doses 
commencing with 2/lOc.cm. and increasing byl/lOc.cm. 
to 1/2 c.cm. are given daily for twenty days. The in- 
jection is usually painless, and causes no inflammatory 
reactions. Results of this treatment have been previously 
published in 1932 ; notes on nine further cases are here 
given. Jacquelin and Bonnet claim that various grave 
forms of asthma and asthmatic states can be favourably 
influenced by this treatment. 

382 Treatment of Soft Chancre 

C. P. Schokking ( Nederl . Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., February 
17th, 1934, p. 773) records his observations on fifty-eight 
seamen (eighteen of whom had chancroid only, thirty-one , 
chancroid plus buboes, and nine buboes only) who wen? 
treated by the Dmelcos vaccine, which consists of an 
emulsion of different strains of Ducrey’s bacillus. Each 
case required on the average three injections of 1.4 c.cm. * 
The average duration of treatment for the chancroid and 
the buboes was reduced by eleven and seven days 
respectively, and in most cases complications could be 
prevented. In only one case was there a severe reaction, 
followed by an attack of jaundice. The vaccine, which 
should be given in small doses, is especially indicated ,in 
cases of chancroid and buboes which do not heal readily 
under local treatment. 

383 Typhoid Perforation 

C. Casco ( Semana Medica, January 25th, 1934, p. 305), 
dealing with the aetiology, symptoms, and treatment cf 
intestinal perforation in typhoid fever, notes 9,781 cases 
of this disease in which the average of perforations was 
3.51 per cent. (Nacke, in 133 cases of perforation, found 
that the site was the ileum in 106, the appendix in 
fifteen, and the colon in twelve.) Perforation occurs as 
early as the first week and as late as the hundredth 
day, but it is most frequent about the third week. R 
may be very small and solitary, or it may reach the 
size of a five-cent piece, and as many as twenty-fh' c 
perforations have been found in the same patient. Casco 
notes that the fall of temperature due to a haernorrhag e 
is transient, and is quite soon followed by an ascent to 
a still higher point. The change of the blood picture 
from leucopenia to leucocytosis, if 'the latter be poty" 
nuclear, is, he states, a very valuable sign in the absence 
of any complication ordinarily accompanied by tlus 
phenomenon. Treatment must be early, and consists p 
opening the abdomen, under local or mixed anaesthesia, 
through MacBumey's incision, identifying the perforation 
with the very gentlest manipulation ^ of the intestine*,, 
isolating with gauze, closing with an " N ** suture 
silk or linen if small (if large, with Connel and CusiuJ© 
stitches, and not purse-string sutures), gentle, if thoroug * 
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peritoneal toilet, and drainage. After-treatment consute 
in overcoming dehydration, attending to the heart mus , 
ind maintaining intestinal tone with * ' pitressm and hyper- 
tonic saline for a few days, and then resuming the us,uai 
routine .treatment. The prognosis of success following upo 
such an operation is affected by four chief factors - ft) e 
age of the patient (the percentage of successes among 
patients of- from 6 to 1 5 years is double that ot ^adults) • > 
(2) the stage of the disease at which perforation occurs, 
the first and second weeks and those of convalescence 
being the most fortunate ; (3) promptness in surgical 
intervention' {twenty-three out of forty-nine successes 
recorded by Cazin were operated upon within twelve 
hours) ; (4) simplicity and rapidity of the operative 
measures — 'hence the writer’s recommendation of simple 
suture and -drainage. 

384 Serum Treatment of Tularaemia 

L. Fqshay [Amer. Journ. iffed.* Sci-, February, 1934, 
p. 235) records fifteen cases of tularaemia treated by 
intravenous injections of a potent specific serum pre- 
pared from a goat in doses varying from 5 to 26 c.cm. 
With the exception of one patient who- was moribund on 
admission, all showed a marked and prompt improvement, 
even when the serum was given as late as the second or 
-third month of the disease. The therapeutic properties of 
the serum were found to be closely related with its desensi- 
tizing action. - 
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385 


Radioyraphical Control of Duodenal Ulcer 
Treatment 

D. M. Clark and M. J. Gey man (Journ . Ainer. Med. 
Assoc., January 13th, 1934, p. 1Q7) discuss the value of 
repeated .r-ray examinations in determining the response 
of duodenal ulcers to treatment and when the healing 
process has been completed. In gastric ulcers this mode 
of control is well known, but in duodenal ulcers it has 
been employed to a lesser extent, since the niche sign is 
the only pathognomonic evidence, and it is only possible 
to observe the niche in less than 10 per cent, of duodenal 
ulcers. With the introduction of the compression tech- 
nique, however, the duodenum filled with barium can be 
clearly brought into view, and abnormalities can be 
noted. The authors report their reasons for believing that 
the disappearance of a niche, thus viewed, indicates a 
favourable initial response, but not necessarily that the 
ulcer has healed completely. Symptoms may persist for 
a considerable time after such Ilisappearance, and, con- 
versely, a patient may be quite free from symptoms and 
yet have a demonstrable duodenal niche. This is explained 
by the fact that, when the oedema and infiltration 
surrounding a healing ulcer subside and the crater 
becomes plugged with a bud of granulation tissue, the 
niche no longer retains barium, and is therefore not 
demonstrable radiologicaliy. This probablv occurs rela- 
tively early in the course of healing. There is a wide 
range in the amount of time required for disappearance 
of the duodenal 'niche. As a general rule these ulcers 
heal more slowly than do gastric ones. The character- 
istic bulbar deformity of the duodena m in ulceration 
certainly indicates that an ulcer is, or has been, present, 
but it has no relation to activity, and is of little or no 
value in measuring the response to treatment. The 
absence of this bulbar deformitv does not preclude the 
possibility of active ulceration, for such a deformitv mav 
also be caused by spasm. ' " 

38G X-Ray Treatment of Malignant Disease of the 
Upper Respiratory Tract 

Engelmanx (Dcut. vied. Hoc/:., January 23th, 1934 
! ’- 'f/LS'vcs an account of the recent achievements of 
a radiological institute in Hamburg under the direction of 
; lessor Holthusen, who was the first in Germans- (19291 
to apply the principles advocated bv Coutard. According 
to these principles, the therapeutic superioritv of radium 
htte/n?; 5 ° b f rvcd ,n the Past does not mean that the 
that tn ? an > ' I 1055 ? 55 nn mfenor elective action, but 
that the . dosage -was inappropriate. Coutard has shown 


that the action of x ravs may be improved by spacing tt 
dosage in such a way that small daily ; exposures < of Mow 
intensity are given over such a long penoA that the total 
dosage 'is considerable. The statistical- table Engelmann 
publishes covers the period 1929-32, and concerns eighty- 
cases— carcinoma fiftv, sarcoma ten, histological definition 
lacking twenty. Twelve patients did not complete. the 
treatment. Six were given radium treatment for the 
primary tumour and later treatment with .r rays for the 
enlarged glands. In sixty-two cases only .r-rav treatment^ 
was given. Of the twelve patients given inadequate 
treatment none survived ; of the six given radium and 
then r-rav treatment five showed no clinical sign of 
disease ; while of the sixtv-two cases given r-ray treatment 
alone -twenty-nine showed no symptoms. Altogether 
thirty-four of the sixty-eight patients were clinically' 
symptom free from twelve to thirty-six months after 
treatment. All the fears as to the subsequent appearance 
of clinical symptoms due to the treatment have hitherto 
proved groundless. The author concludes that the r-ray- 
treatment which has achieved these results must be 
regarded as very valuable in the case of carcinoma of the 
upper respiratory passages. He has also had certain 
successes with this treatment in malignant disease of the 
upper third of the oesophagus. 

387 Rad’ography of the Chest 

F. B. Exxer ( Radiology , February, 1 934, p. 236) dis- 
cusses the relative value of stereoscopic and single films 
in the routine examination of the chest. He believes that 
the tendency in the United States to insist on stereoscopy 
as a routine is often inadvisable in view of -the greater 
expense rendering it prohibitive in investigating early 
cases of tuberculosis or their contacts. He states that 
only rarely will a single chest film fail to show any lesion 
which would have been demonstrated by .a stereoscopic 
pair, provided that the film is of good quality and is 
carefully studied by a competent radiologist- He has 
estimated that such failure will only occur in about 
0.4 per cent, of pathological chests ; his estimation was 
based on a series of 509 such cases. In routine tuber- 
culosis surveys a considerable saving can be eSected 
without any significant loss of efficiency by the use of 
the single film unless the particular' circumstances 
necessitate so many re-examinations as to offset the 
saving in expense. The chief value of stereoscopy is 
derived from the ability it confers upon the radiologist 
to recognize at a glance three-dimensional relationships, 
to distinguish as artefacts certain shadows which appear 
in one film but not in the other, and to appreciate the 
relative change in the position of various shadows which 
permits images obscured in one plate to be seen in the 
other. Exner disputes the value of the three-dimensional 
image, but admits tbe help given bv stereoscopy- in 
evaluating shadows of doubtful significance observed at 
a previous single-film examination. Moreover, he does 
not think that any patient should be diagnosed’ as tuber- 
culous on the basis of a single film unless the pathological 
indications m it are indisputable. The personal equation 
of the radiologist is another important factor for the 
Stereoscopic method probably requires more rather than 
less skill in interpretation to avoid error. Some can make 
more dependable diagnoses with the stereoscope In con- 
however, it is argued that some tvpe of 
multiple-film examination is much to be preferred. " 

388 X-Ray Treatment of Vaccinia] Reaction 
E. Barl.i-Sz.4SO (Arch. f. KinderhcUk., December 19tb 
p. 1) employed irradiation with jr ravs in thirtv- 
recently vaccinated children, who, with th» excep- 
tion of a Child aged 7 years, were between the a^s S 
V- months. The application was made durin- the 
stage of formation of the areola. -onlv one benw ~ven 
except m very severe reactions, when' it was repeated in 

c 

'•‘V 1 an abnormally severe reaction, for sensitive chnffie? 


1933, 
seven recentlv 
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389 Aschheim-Zondek and .'Friedman Tests Compared 

From an analysis of the literature and their own experi- 
ence with 546 Aschheim-Zoridek and 566 Friedman tests, 
H. C. Mack and G. H. Agxew ( Amer . Journ. Obstet. and 
Gynecol., February, 1934, p. ,232) conclude that both 
methods have a high degree of accuracy as hormone tests 
-of the presence or absence of pregnancy, the latter being 
slightly more reliable as well as more quickly and easily 
performed. In proved cases of normal pregnancy they 
obtained 97.3 per -cent, accuracy with the 'Aschheim- 
Zondek test and 97.8 with the Friedman method. In 
patients in whom pregnancy was definitely excluded the 
. authors obtained an accuracy of 98.5 per cent, with both 
procedures. They remark that in abnormal'or interrupted 
pregnancy the result of the test should be interpreted in 
x association with the clinical findings. A negative result 
signifies either. a non-pregnant state or .an interrupted 
pregnancy ; a positive reaction strongly denotes the pres- 
ence "of living- foetal elements, but, due to a temporary 
delay in elimination of the hormone, a recent interruption 
cf pregnane}' or a foetal death cannot be excluded. The 
authors add that in cases of hydatidiform mole and malig- 
nant 'chorion epithelioma the amount of hormone excreted 
is many times greater than that excreted in normal preg- 
nancy. The persistence of positive tests after treatment 
of these neoplasms strongly -suggests continued chorionic 
proliferation." It is added that, while the variations in the 
figures reported by different investigators may indicate 
some divergencies in technique, the chief reason for the 
- discrepancies appears to be the interpretation of the results 
recorded. 

390 .Lipiodol Injections in Treatment of Sterility 

G. K. F. Schultze ( Zentralbl . f. Gynak., January 20th, 
1934, p. 180) points out that hvstero-salpingography by 
lipiodol injection is of therapeutic as well as diagnostic use 
in certain cases of sterility. When both tubes are occluded 
treatment by forcible injection at high pressures, although 
recommended by. some, is too dangerous to risk. In a 
series of 154 women in. whom lipiodol injection showed 
one" or both tubes to be patent .at the outer end, about 
• one-quarter afterwards bore one or more children ; after 
deduction of cases in which more than five months inter- 
vened between - treatment and conception, cases receiving 
accessor}' treatments, and those in which anti-conceptional 
measures had at some time been used, there -remained 
twenty-one cases (13 per cent.) in which the hystero- 
. salpingography and the loss of sterility appeared to be 
directly connected. In two of these cases abortion 
occurred ; ectopic pregnancies (not included in them) 
numbered two only. 

i 

391 Placenlal Separation following Acute Infarct 

R. A. Bartholomew (Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc.. March 
3rd, 1934, p. 676) reports a case of abruptio placentae 
following acute placental infarct. Caesarean section was 
followed bv staphylococcal septicaemia, but complete 
recover}- ensued after blood' transfusions from donors who 
had been immunized by daily injections of a vaccine 
prepared from the organism. The author deduces evidence 
from this case in favour of the view that abruptio 
placentae is the result of poisonous split products of 
placental protein, particularly histamine, elaborated-during 
the autolysis of an acute infarct on the maternal surface 
of the placenta. He remarks that the case also illustrates 
the conditions warranting the employment of Caesarean 
section rather than slower conservative measures in the 
treatment of this condition, the ever-present possibility 
of infection following section even in a clean case, and 
the apparently life-saving value of blood transfusions, 
particularly from donors who have been immunized against 
the specific organism concerned. He suggests, therefore, 
that in. such infected cases it would be advisable to 
recover the organism by blood culture as quickly as 
possible in the course of the illness, and to maintain the 
SSO D 


patient’s . resistance as much as possible until suitable 
donors can be immunized with the specific vaccine. In 
the present instance- it was noted that the injections from 
the lmniunized donors were far more quickly and lastingly 
effective . than were those of the- donors who preceded 
them. .The author adds that such an infarct probably 
permits a concentration of histamine in ' the decidual 
sinuses; the subsequent dilatation and rupture of these 
causing extravasation of maternal blood and placental 
separation. . 


Pathology 


392 Photodynamic Action of Methylene-blue on 

Fixed Rabies Virus * , 

H. E. Shortt and A. G. Brooks ( Indian Journ. Tiled. 
Research, January, 1934, p. 581) have successfully in- 
activated fixed rabies virus by making use of the photo 
dynamic action of methvlene-blue. An opalescent suspen- 
sion in distilled water of the brain of a sheep, that had 
been killed in a moribund condition ninfc days after in- 
fection with the virus, was mixed With equal quantities 
of varying strengths of methylene-blue solution, and ex- 
posed in Petri dishes to sunlight. At intervals the mixtures 
were tested for infectivity by subdural inoculation of 
rabbits. Two control suspensions were used. One con- 
sisted of the same series of mixtures • kept in the dark, 
the other of brain tissue suspensions mixed with an equal 
quantity of distilled water (instead of methylene-blue) and 
exposed to sunlight. The' results were striking. Judged 
by the rabbit inoculations a decrease in the virulence of 
the suspension became evident in a Pin 20,000 final dilution 
of methylene-blue in about five minutes. - Very marked 
diminution was apparent in ten minutes with a 1 in 10,000 
and a 1 in 200,000 dilution. After an hour all methylene- 
blue suspensions proved inactive, while the control sus- 
pensions were still infective. It is interesting to note that 
the inactivation occurred in spite of the presence of firing 
tissue cells. Experiments are now in progress to ascertain 
the practical value of immunization by rabies virus' in- 
activated by this method. 1 

393 The Conversion of Typhus Strains . 

H. Mooser, G. Varela, and H. Pilz (Journ. Exper. Med., 
February, 1934, p. 137) bring extremely important “"evi- 
dence to suggest that all typhus is derived originally from 
the rat. It has been previously shown that in Mexico 
strains of typhus virus isolated' from Human patients, 
though immunologically identical with strains of Old World 
typhus, differ from these in two main respects — -namely* 
in the production, after intraperitoneal inoculation, of 
scrotal swelling in guinea-pigs with numerous rickettsiae 
in the tunica vaginalis, and of a febrile, often fatal, disease 
in rats, again with numerous rickettsiae in the tunica. 
The Old World virus rarely produces a scrotal reaction 
in guinea-pigs, and causes in rats only an inapparent 
infection. The authors now describe the isolation from 
a severe louse-borne, epidemic of typhus in -Mexico of 
viruses, some of which, con form- to 'the .classical European 
type, while others are intermediate between the European 
louse-borne and the Mexican murine type. Working on 
the Hypothesis that the typhus virus can multiply freely 
only in the presence of mammalian blood, and that the 
louse-borne type is more haemophilic than the murine 
type, the authors carried out experiments in which daily 
blood injections were made into the peritoneum of rats 
that had been inoculated with louse-borne' virus. Tne 
results were very encouraging. It was found that h> 
this method the louse-bprne virus frequently acquired the 
ability to cause a scrotal reaction in guinea-pigs and a 
fatal febrile disease in rats. In other words, the louse- 
borne virus became indistinguishable from the murine 
type. These findings are critically discussed, and it 
concluded that the rat is the real reservoir of the typh 
virus, and that the virus found in epidemic Europea 
typhus is merely an adaptation to a man-louse-man cjci 
of the original murine virus. 
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Prognostic Value of Di&zo Reaction in 
Tuberculosis 


with an " initial upward deflection and . a terminal 
depression. Coincidentally . the S-T interval -in Lead 
III is depressed and the T wave inverted. s ’f a 'S r 
though less characteristic changes occur, in Lead -U. 
During the succeeding days the T wave in Lead 1 
and often' in - Lead II becomes deeply inverted with 
J. Milui ( Nard . Med. Tidsskrift, January 27th. 1934. an elevated S'T inteo^h >vhUe in Lead II ^ 
p. 102) has investigated the subsequent fate, of all the - interval remains depressed, and the T ware become* 
mtienii who gave a diazo-positive reaction in the urine upright. The acute abdominal 

1 ■ ■ • , to a sanatorium between* 1916 and 1930. be distinguished from coronary thrombosis include -gaU 

stone colic, mesenteric thrombosis, rupture ot a peptic 
ulcer, tabetic crisis, acute pancreatitis, and .diabetic 
acidosis. The . authors do not recommend the use c£ 
dimtalis in treatment unless there is auricular fibrillation 
or congestive failure. After the initial full , doses of 
morphine such a cardiac stimulant as caffeine sexhe-, 
benzoate is advisable in full doses of 2 to 3 grains 
hypodermically- Prolonged rest subsequently is essential 
for about six "to eight weeks. ~ 


on admission ._ _ . 

Every patient's urine was thus tested on admission,- and 
when the reaction was positive it was repeated every 
month till it became permanently negative. Altogether 
362 patients gave. a positive diazo reaction. There were 
ten cases of pleurisy with effusion, 331 cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and twenty-one cases of tuberculosis in other 
organs.. From four to fifteen years after discharge, nine 
out of the ten patients with pleurisy were still perfectly 
fit for work. The results were very different where the 
diazo-positive cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were con- 
cerned'. As many as 226 terminated fatally iij the sana- 
torium, and .only seventeen patients were fully fit for 
work from one to ten years after discharge. Vet this 


397 Toxic Diphtheria 

B. SchiRWIxdT [Jahrb. f. ICirderheilk., January, 1934, 


5 per cent, of cures, in "addition to a certain dumber of P; m ««**» observabons on 20a cases of toxic 
cases which became sputum-negative and partially fit for . diphtheria observed in a children s hospital at Moscow 
work, are enough to iustifv active theraneutic enterprise dunng the year 1929. Nasal involvement was frequent. 


work, are enough to justify active therapeutic enterprise 
(an artificial pneumothorax .or a thoracoplastic operation' 
even in the face of a positive diazo -reaction. 
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Aleukia. Haetuorrhagica 


its maximal incidence (SO per cent.) being found in- 
haemorrhagic diphtheria'. ' On the other, hand, involve- 
ment of the larynx and the lower respiratory tract was 
much less common, and was often not discovered on 
clinical examination. The most frequent complication of 
toxic diphtheria was renal involvement, which occurred 
in 67.4 per cent., and after exclusion of the subtoxic 
cases in 82 per cent. The most serious complication was 
myocarditis, which was found in 20 per cent, of the cases 
and proved fatal in 77 per cent. The prognosis -was 
resistance; cognate with agranulocytosis, its clinical better in cases of myocarditis occurring after the third 
picture is dominated by fulminating purpuric phenomena, week. Examination of the blood pressure "was of no 
Two cases are recorded, characterized by diffuse cutan- essential diagnostic or ' prognostic significance in toxic 


According to N. Fiessinger, F.-P. Mekklex, and G. 
Brouet (Bull, et Mem. See. Med- des Hop. de Paris, 
February Sth, 1934, p, 98) aleukia haemorrhagica, as 
described by Frank in 1915, is a syndrome due to acute 
failure of both haematopoiesis and capillary-endothelial 

' i-ncr with nrrlrv-vt-ncrs. Its rjinrru] 



leucocytes were chiefly affected. Aetiologically, an in 
toxication by benzol, arsenic, gold, or bismuth has usually 
been reported, but of the present cases one followed -an 
apparently benign catarrhal jaundice, the other an attack 
of chicken-pox. 
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Disease of the Coronary Arteries 


V. Hies max and S. E. Harris (.diner, fount. Med. Sci., 
January, 1934, p. 1) conclude that there is an actual and 
not merely a relative increase in the mortality from 
cardiac disease, and that degenerative processes are largely 
concerned in this. Syphilis is not a prominent factor, but 
the authors incriminate worry, over-indulgence in food 
and sexual relations, and tobacco smoking to excess. 
Above the age of 70 death from coronary occlusion is 
rare. In the differential diagnosis- from angina pectoris 
important points are ascertainable from the symptoma- 
tology and electrocardiogram. In coronary thrombosis 
the pain begins during rest, behind the lower" part of the 
sternum or in the . epigastrium, and mav not radiate 
whereas in angina it starts "during an effort, behind the 
middle part ol the sternum', and radiates to the led 
shoulder and down the left arm. Dyspnoea is marked 
m thrombosis and rare hr angina; the* attack lasts "for 
hours. to days in the former, and only for a few minutes 
- in the latter. In thrombosis. Shock is "present, and vomit- 
ing frequent, while the pulse is small and often rapid 
the temperature raised, and the blood pressure lowered - 
he reverse is usual in angina. There are no character- 
istic tfretnvardiographtc changes in angina, but 
coronary thrombosis the QKS complex soon become' 
-lurrcd, cr decreased, or widened, and the T leave -- 


cases the toxaemia did not occur 'until the second or- ' 
third week. The fatality of the toxic, cases -was fairly " 
i’.Vsb namely, 21.6 per dent., and after exclusion of the 
subtoxic cases 32.S pier cent. Death usually occurred in 
the course of the first three weeks and most frequently . 
m the second week. Only a small proportion of the ca<=si 
of toxic diphtheria were admitted before the third day 
of disease. 


Surgery 

5SS Tumours of the Parotid Gland 

fs34 ST n K 4QO) d in' .GESCHtCKTER (Arch: of Sur S ., Match, 
r c 9 ~J’ T-i ,S< ;! SSl PS fcffliOMS of the parotid gland, 
Lrtl, - /" difficulty m determining the nature of the 

OfT^oif series .of 50,000 surgical 

nt. were considered t> be 
patients were betweei. 20 


Lead I starts off high on the downWe of. ^ 
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symptom was gradual 
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growth with intervals of quiescence. Although pain occurs 
in both the mixed and the malignant tumours, in the 
former it is,usually discomfort rather than pain, which 
is local rather than radiating. The benign tumours were 
of firm, rubber-like consistency, sharply circumscribed, 
and not attached. Malignant tumours were usually more 
diffuse and more often attached to the surrounding tissues. 
■ Enlargement of the cervical Ivmnh nodes occurred in 
31 per cent, of malignant cases, but in only 4.5 per cent, 
of benign tumours. It was found that malignant tumours 
were more common over the age of 45. The growths 
with basal cell features were more liable to recur after 
treatment. Surgical treatment and irradiation both have 
their place in the removal of parotid tumours. Small 
benign mixed tumours should be excised, care being taken 
to preserve the facial nerve. Malignant tumours should 
be irradiated first and later excised if they become 
operable and freely mobile, otherwise irradiation should 
be continued. Following excision in operable cases, in- 
terstitial irradiation may be applied to the tumour bed. 

399 Treatment of Parotid Fistula 

G. E. Konjetzny (Zenlralbl. f. Cliir., February 3rd, 1934, 
p. 243) describes two cases of chronic fistula following 
incision of a parotid abscess, with stenosis of the duct 
and secondary multiple calculus formation. In one case 
excision, cauterization, .r-radiation, and denervation of 
the parotid had been tried without success. The parotid 
duct was sounded from the mouth, first by fine catgut 
and then by fine metal sounds : a specially prepared 
laminaria tent of 1 mm. thickness was then passed through 
the constriction and left in situ for eight hours, and the 
dilatation of the duct was completed by the introduction 
of another tent, a few days later, for five hours. Stones 
were now felt and removed, and after a few days’ irriga- 
tion from the mouth through a ureteral catheter the 
fistula closed. In the second case opening ol the fistula 
and removal of the stone did not cure the fistula, which, 
however, was healed three weeks after dilatation of the 
duct by laminaria sounds. 

400 Surgical Treatment of Haemorrhage from 

Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers 

M. Friedemann (Munch, med. Woch., February 16th, 
1934, p. 239) opposes in some detail the, view that the 
acute haemorrhages from ulcers should in no case be 
regarded as indications for immediate surgical interven- 
tion, This view has been expressed by Schlecht, who 
states that the mortality of such intervention is very high, 
whilst the haemorrhage itself is rarely fatal. Friedemann 
quotes Finsterer as having shown that such haemorrhages 
do not in the great majority of cases stop spontaneously, 
and also that the danger of operation during, or soon 
after, the haemorrhage is inordinately great. The author 
.also refers to his own published work in support of opera- 
tive intervention. Operation has come to be more fre- 
quently recommended since the later methods of trans- 
fusion and better anaesthesia have been available. Two 
personal cases are quoted 'of acute haemorrhage which 
were treated -expectantly with transfusion of blood, saline, 
sugar, etc. Both died, "and post mortem it seemed reason- 
able to suppose that operation could have prevented the 
fatal outcome. In a third in which the course of events 
was exactly similar, an immediate operation was per- 
formed, and resection (Billroth II) carried out, transfusion 
being given immediately after the operation. The patient 
was discharged nineteen days later. Further cases are 
quoted in which success was attained by rapid operative 
intervention. Even when the actual ulcerated region is 
small there is. says Friedemann, no certainty that the 
haemorrhage will not turn out to be either very severe 
or even fatal. Emphasis is laid upon the necessity of 
anaesthesia which is not too depressing. The author used 
evipan and avertin, and local anaesthesia. Whilst not 
claiming that all cases of haemorrhage should be sub- 
jected to surgical intervention, the author emphasizes 
that the extreme view of some physicians as to medical 
treatment in all cases of haemorrhage from ulcers is 
dangerous. 
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401 Surgical Tuberculosis treated by’ FinikofFa 
Method 

_ A. D. Paris (Cronica Medico, February 15th, 1934, p. 93), 
reporting twenty cases’, of whom one died of air embolism, 
declares that Finikoff’s method is the treatment of choice, 
but, unlike its originator, he declines to ignore the help 
of heliotherapy and climate. Ankylosis is no longer the 
end to be sought in the -treatment of articular and peri- 
articular tuberculosis, and Finikoff does not endeavour to 
immobilize the joint except for very short periods during 
the acute phase, and when movement .causes great pain. 
His theory is that sufferers from surgical tuberculosis are 
in a highly allergic or receptive condition, that the 
affected areas are decalcified, and that caseous- lymph 
glands act as centres for the dissemination of Koch's 
bacillus and its toxins. To counter all this, he relies on 
massive doses of calcium chloride intravenously, intra- 
muscularly, by enema, or by mouth, as a recalcifying 
agent, together with peanut oil mixed with 10 per cent, 
tincture of iodine, and given -intramuscularly to increase 
the action of the lipolytic enzymes of pancreas, spleen, 
liver, lungs, and lymph glands, and thus dissolve the 
fatty envelope of the bacillus. With these he gives a 
diet as rich as possible in calcium salts, arid quite acid- 
free. Calcium should, it is stated, be given for a full 
year after a cure has been achieved. In 160 cases, 
Finikoff has had but six failures, and the writer suggests 
that some of these might have been successful had he 
adopted surgical measures and heliotherapy as adjuvants. 
The treatment is warmly endorsed by Delbet, under whom 
Finikoff has worked in Paris, by Aimes of Montpellier, 
and by Zalewski in Poland. 

402 Sodium Thiosulphate in Chronic Arsenical 

Poisoning 

A Werner (Klin. Woch., March 10t,h, 1934,- p. 3S1)‘ 
reports on a case of polyneuritis resulting from chronic 
arsenical poisoning which was immediately and, lastingly 
improved by intravenous injections of sodium thio- 
sulphate. The author remarks that though the efficacy 
of sodium thiosulphate in the acute stage of metal in- 
toxications is well known, the only case on record of a 
cure of chronic arsenical poisoning by its means is the 
one published by Halliday and Sutherland (British 
Medical Journal, 1925, i, 407). He proposes to investigate . 
whether sodium thiosulphate has a similar -effect in other 
chronic cases of metal poisoning with or without neuritis: - 

403 Treatment of Adder Bites 

S. Frey (Dent. med. Woch., February IGth, 1934, p. 240) 
reviews the experiences at his hospital in Konigsberg, 
where thirteen cases of adder bite have been treated with- 
out one death. Ten of these bites were inflicted by’ the 
Vipcra bents and three by the Vipera prester. Six of 
the patients were children between the ages’ of 8 and 13. 

In six cases, including two children, there were no general 
symptoms. They were severe in the case of a girl of 17 
and a man of 30, and consisted of extreme collapse, 
vomiting, the passage of blood-stained stools, and cerebral 
manifestations. The therapeutic measures adopted before 
admission to hospital included ligature of the limb in-six 
cases, sucking of the wound in three, the administration 
of large quantities of alcohol in three, and the application 
of compresses also in three. In two cases the wound had 
been excised and in one case it was cauterized.. Potas- 
sium permanganate had been injected around the wound 
in one case, and only once had serum been given. In 
three cases np therapeutic tinkering had been attempted. 

In hospital the routine treatment consisted of immobiliza- 
tion with dressings, the injection of serum, and general 
measures. Discussing the literature, the author remarks 
that writers are more concerned with the giving of thera- 
peutic advice than with the investigation of its value. 

He is profoundly sceptical as to the beneficial effects of 
sucking out a wound, excising it, and alternately tighten- 
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ing and loosening, a ' bandage- round the limb nitb 4h? 
effect o£ letting the poison reach the rest oi the both. > 
waves. Cauterization and the injection of chemicals such 
as'potassium hypochlorite and potassium permanganate 
should also be avoided, as these .and similar therapeu ic 
ventures are calculated to do the patient more harm than 
good.-- - „ _ . 


Disease in Childhood 


404 Empyema in Children " 

H. T. Ashby (Brit. Jotirn. Child: Dis., January March, 
1934, p. 1) states that empyema in children must always 
be considered with pneumonia, as it is rate to find 
empyema at that age following any other disease. 
Empvema is often difficult to. diagnose, but should always 
'be suspected if the temperature does not settle after an 
attack of pneumonia, or if the temperature due to pneu-- 
.monia is prolonged. Absolute or stony dullness to per- 
cussion is the most valuable physical sign. Simpneumomc 
empyema, which arises while the pneumonia, is still active, 
commonly follows bronchopneumonia, especially during 

• an influenza epidemic/ It is always best treated by 
aspiration of the fluid at the earliest possible moment. 
Open rib resection can be done a week or two later when 
the child can stand the operation better. Metapneumonic 
empyema. Which comes on more slowly, is a sequel of 
pneumonia, and is best treated by operation as soon as 
possible. In the case of empyema in infants the mor- 
tality from the usual open operation is at least SO to 90 

• per cent. Aspiration alone is therefore indicated at this 
-age, and should be done at intervals directly the cavity 

fills up. In pneumococcal cases optochin (2.2. mg. per 
kilo body weight dissolved in 2 oz. of water, with a few 
drops of diluted hydrochloric acid) should be injected 
into the pleural cavity and the process repeated, ' if 
necessary, two or three times. 


give the necessary number of calories in as smml a diet 
S -possible (fat .carbohydrate = 1:3). Good nmfe ate 
sometimes obtained with glucose and msulm Dregs and 
suggestion raav be useful, but best of all is a removal t . 
the child from the family circle and its tensions. • 

406 Treatment of Erysipelas in Children 

L. M. Kightin-gm-E arid < Stark _( Journ. Amen Med. 
Assoc., March 10th, 1934, p. 761) have treated fiftj-cne 
children under 12 years of age 'suffering from erysipe a 
bv ultra-violet ravs. Of these, twenty-three were under 
the . age of 1 Year. They found that the results were 
better than those obtained by serum therapy.. As with 
serum treatment, the earlier the ultra-violet rav therapy 
. was given, the better the results. There was no difference 
in severity observed between the facial and the body 
tvps of erysipelas, except that the genital type was 
usually severe. Among previously healthy children over . 
2 years of age the mortality was almost nil, and death 
when it occurred was due to complications, such as 
mongolism, pneumonia, and so on. 


405 


Anorexia, in Children 


L. Sen MX (Miincli. med. IVocii., November 17th. 1933. 
p. 1S05) examining in some detail the aetiology and treat- 
men of failure of appetite in children, draws attention to 
the lack of knowledge of the physiological basis of 
appetite, and discusses the alternative theories — mechan- 
ical, chemical, and nervous — which have been put 
forward. The first matter to be settled in a case of 
anorexia in a child is whether an organic cause underlies 
the symptom. 'He believes that the condition is often a 
manifestation of acute gastro-intestinal disturbances or a 
posterior rhinopharyngitis. Loss of appetite in pyrexia I 
conditions is frequent, but is not a constant symptom. 
In conditions like pyuria, tuberculous bone " fistulae, 
bronchiectasis, etc., where absorption of the products of 
necroses or purulent processes occurs, anorexia appears 
in very severe forms, while a similar condition is also 
described in cases when, for one reason or another 
(epilepsy, diabetes, renal disease), one-sided diets are 
given. When it is decided that the anorexia is due to 
some psychological cause a very careful consideration of - 
the history must be made. Kot infrequently the svmp-. 
tom can be traced to errors in feeding— as, for example 
too long a retention of a semifluid diet— or to actual 
laziness on the part of the child to initiate 'the act of 
mastication. This soon leads to an actual distaste lot 
food in general, since such semifluid diet is seldom 
appetizing: application of force in such cases leads to a 
psychologically conditioned anort-xia. Overfeeding in 
the earlier days is a common cause of later toss -of 
appetite, the child frequently becoming autocratic in the" 
acceptance of food. Among other abnormalities in 
appetite the author emphasizes certain (apparently) in 
hented tendencies to be repelled bv definite types of food 
or methods of cooking. Schall- states that in the treat 
rnent of the neurotic type of anorexia the abandonment 

M 0rCC ° r ?C0 ' 1m , S iS ? Sinc ? ,,n non ■ thc diet offered 
should vary -greatly, be stimulant to the appetite, and not" 
be gnen m large quantities. Efforts must be made to 


407 Acute Transitory Cerebral Manifestations 

A. Lev IN sox ( Jotirn’ Auier . Med. Assoc., September 2nd, 
1933, p. 765) observes that. differential diagnosis and treat- 
ment of these conditions in children are very difficult. - 
Cases occur more frequently during autumn and winter, 
and often at night. .Onset 'is sudden, with fever, apathy, 
or convulsions. .The child is drowsy or comatose yusualiv 
the neck is rigid, and the Brudinski and Kernig signs 
positive. There may be facial paralysis, hemiplegia, or 
diplegia. Occasional rales may be. heard in the chesty 
the throat may be red, and the tympanic membranes' con-' 
gested. Apart from cerebral symptoms, physical, exam- 
ination may give negative results. Diagnosis may be 
established in a day or two. otitis media or pneumonia 
may appear, or "the -patient mat* recover entirely, 
Levinson terms this syndrome “ acute transitory cerebral 
manifestations.” He has studied eighty children, of 
ages ranging from 2 months to 13 years, of whom 
S>2 per cent, were boys. The acute symptoms persisted ' 
usually for one or two days, and then subsided. Ine 
underlying causes were pneumonia, upper respiratory tract 
infections, otitis media, 'pyelitis-, and acute rheumatism. 
In three cases no cause was found. Blood calcium and 
-phosphorus were normal ; blood sugar was usnallv in- 
creased. The cerebro-spinal fluid was increased in amount 
and pressure. The cell count was usually normal and the 
sugar content increased. He states that a normal count, 
indicates no meningeal reaction, and that 'a normal, cr 
me' 1 high, sugar content does iict exclude meningitis. In 
meningococcal meningitis respiration is normal or culy 
increased slightly. Petechiae indicate meningccoccaemia 
In obscure cases spinal . puncture should be performed, 
except during convulsions. -Xo generalizations can be 
made about treatment, which is sometimes unnecessary 
Intramuscular injections^ of 10 per- cent, -magnesium 
sulphate solution have relieved convulsions. ' Cerebral 
oedema is always present. . \ • - 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

408 Relaxation of Pelvic Joints in Pregnancy 

Combmed work - by obstetricians and orthopaedists 

MarA io 3 Tn a 5Q-r tfJerS G - vnecoi - Obstet..' 

.''.arch , 1-34. p. o9a), on relaxation of the pelvic joints iA 

pregnancy is based on direct .’."rav measurements of the 
S£?«rfh pub,s ' XuU |P^ and males showed no dis 
4 4 mm ° f 0,6 =Tmphysis for both bein'- 

^ lUparov ? s averaged 5 mm. with cent 

. erabfv greater variation. Parity was recognizable from 
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4 mm.; but in 25 per cent, of all pregnancies the -increase 
is greater and becomes pathological. Relaxation -is shown 
to begin early and not to increase during the 'last two 
or three' months — nor during parturition except with gross 
.trauma. Recovery began in the first month post partum, 
and was complete in three to five months, changes in 
density and outline of the joint being left. Motility at 
the symphysis can be demonstrated by having one leg 
pushed up while the other is pulled down by an assistant, 
the patient being recumbent. Chamberlain finds no re- 
laxation of the sacro-iliac joints, but takes pubic motility' 
as an early sign of pregnancy. The cause of the relaxa- 
tion is attributed to a hormone in the corpus luteum, 
named “ relaxin ” by Hisaw. .Symptoms vary with the 
individual rather than with the degree of separation 
shown radiologically. These" are ; pain at the symphysis 
or down the thighs, usually vvorse on, beginning movement 
after sitting or lying ; and difficulty in walking. Sacro-iliac 
relaxation gives backache and pain localized over, one or 
both joints. On palpation of the symphysis, tenderness 
or even a sulcus may be found, and localized pain on 
pressure over the sacro-iliac joints. Complaint is not 
usually made before the eighth month, and sometimes 
not till after delivery — hence the importance of routine 
examination for relaxed pelvic ligaments before and after 
confinement. For treatment,- a simple type of webbing 
belt is recommended. This fits round the iliac crests and 
symphysis so as to press on the pelvic articulations only. 
Strapping might be substituted. During the puerpcrium a 
marked case is well restored by lying with a muslin sling 
round the pelvis and suspended from overhead poles. , 

409 X-Ray Treatment of Malignant Ovarian Tumours 

Marcel 'Joly (Bui/. Soc. d’Obstei. et de Gynecol, de 
Paris, February, 1934, p. 12S) maintains that the place 
of x-ray treatment in ovarian cysts is (1) preparatory to 
operation, (2) to complete the destruction of a growth 
which may not have been extirpated successfully, and 
(3) to attempt prophylaxis after excision. He analyses 
a series of thirty-six cases. The primary treatment of a 
cyst should be surgical. Only alter laparotomy and 
microscopical examination of the tissue can the diagnosis 
be established. Radiologically the type of growth is not 
important, because- no correspondence appears between the 
■ histological type and radio-sensitivity (except for semino- 
mata which are highly radio-sensitive) in the cases dis- 
cussed. Nothing is known as to the determinants of 
radio-sensitivity. Empirically, the author finds that forms 
with ascites react best, but that the pseudo-myxomatous 
semi-malignant type is definitely radio-resistant. Surgical 
removal of a growth should be carried to its limits, always 
leaving the smallest possible amount of malignant tissue 
to be absorbed after irradiation,- which necessarily involves 
the passage of toxic products into the blood stream. The 
sudden growth of metastases, though possibly due to 
lowered systemic resistance, may conceivably be the result 
of the dilatation of local capillaries, which is the first 
effect of irradiation. Probably almost all malignant 
ovarian tumours have passed beyond complete extirpation ; 
hence the importance of x-ray- treatment. The time for 
applying x ray-s is as soon a s the operation scars have 
become resistant — that is, three weeks after excision of 
the tumour. If ascites has supervened, a small amount 
causes a favourable ' dispersion of the rays: sufficient to 
act as a screen must be removed by, paracentesis. But 
the ascitic fluid itself becomes toxic as the effect of irradia- 
tion, so that paracentesis during or immediately after it 
is dangerous: in one case it was fatal. In any- event the 
patient must be watched, and dosage regulated according 
to the general reaction. 

410 Evipan Narcosis in Midwifery 

According to C. Holtekmann ( Zentralbl . f. Gynak., 
February 3rd, 1934, p. 2S7) evipan sodium, rightly admin- 
istered in labour, is less likely to be dangerous than in 
surgical operations, because ( f) less is required, abolition 
of reflexes not being necessary, and (2) the patients are 
young and healthy. It is the best method of securing 
brief narcosis, as for the termination of the second stage, 
' 930" D 
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and it affects the child less than any other anaesthetic 
drug. Two cases which caused anxiety are described: 
in the first, dosage was too high and the patient recovered 
after, artificial respiration, but the second case was lethal 
(from circulatory failure) in a patient with pyrexia and 
hepatic degeneration. . In over a thousand other labours 
evipan ' narcosis was. satisfactory and gave rise to no 
anxiety. - * * • 

. Pathology .. 


411 Metabolism of Iron and Copper in Anaemic Rata 

F. C. Bing.-E. M. Saurwein, and V. C. Myers ( Proc . Soc. 
Exp. Biol, and Med., February, 1934, p. .619) rendered 
rats anaemic by feeding them exclusively on cow’s milk. 
One group of five rats .was then sacrificed ; the stomachs 
and "intestines were removed, and the iron and copper 
content of the carcasses was estimated. - A second group 
of five rats received by the mouth daily- supplements of 
0.5 mg. of iron as pure ferric chloride. A third group 
of six rats received daily intraperitoneal inoculations of 
0.5 mg. -of iron; and a fourth group of five rats received 
by the mouth 0.5 mg. of iron and 0.025 mg. of copper 
as copper sulphate. In 'seventeen days the animals re- 
ceiving iron by the mouth had increased their haemo- 
globin from an average concentration of 4.15 grams -to 
7.23 grams per 100 c.cm. of blood. The corresponding rise 
for the rats receiving iron intraperitoneally- was from 4.03 
grams to 12.92 grams, and for those receiving "iron- and 
copper by the mouth from 3.90 grams to 13.40 grams. 
From this it appears that anaemic rats given iron by the 
peritoneal route form haemoglobin at almost the same rate 
as those given iron and " copper by the mouth. The 
animals were killed and the carcasses analysed! . The 
copper content of the control rats and of those receiving 
iron by the mouth was 0.051 m'g. and 0.061 mg. 'respec- 
tively, while in those given iron intraperitoneally it was 
0.104 mg., and in those given iron and copper by the 
mouth it was 0.115 mg. The conclusion is that anaemic 
rats treated by direct introduction of iron into the tissues 
are capable of retaining a far greater proportion of the 
copper normally present in milk than are rats having iron 
only by the mouth. ” • 

412 A New Chemico-hormonal Pregnancy Reaction 

E. Cuboni (Kim. IVoch., February 24th, 1934, p. 302) 
describes a new chemico-hormonal pregnancy reaction 
developed by him, for which he claims greater simplicity , 
and ease of execution than for the usual biological . re- 
actions. He filters the urine of mares through a paper 
filter, added 1 c.cm. of concentrated hydrochloric acid- to 
every- 5 c.cm. of urine, and leaves the mixture in a test 
tube in a boiling-water bath for ten minutes. After cooling . 
the tube in cold water, 6 c.cm. of benzol- are added to 
the same quantity of urine and the mixture thoroughly 
shaken. The urine is then poured off and the benzol 
collected, allowed to settle, and passed through a paper , 
filter. Of this benzol extract 3 c.cm. is dried by heating 
to 60° to SO 0 C., 0.80 c.cm. concentrated sulphuric acid 
is poured over it in the test tube, the whole heated for- 
a few minutes in a water- bath of 78° to 80° C., and finally 
the results are observed. The reaction is negative — that J5, 
the subject is non-pregnant — if the fluid obtained is of a 
reddish-brown, brown, or malaga-wine colour, and not 
fluorescent ; while if the reaction is' positive, the fin'd 
shows a distinct green fluorescence with transmitted light- 
The whole process requires no more than 15 to 20 minifies- 
The reaction was tested by- the author in 165 cases with 
the following results : eighty--six non-pregnant mares and 
thirty-eight castrated horses were all negative ; thirty-fh'J 
pregnant mares w-ere all positive ; two mares covered but 
not impregnated were negative ; four stallions wore 
negative. In addition to its simplicity the author claims- 
as a further advantage of this reaction, that it is not 
influenced by the addition of carbolic acid as a preserve^ 
five, and that even without such precautions filtered 
urine kept in a refrigerator may- "be used after a tnon-n 
and still give a distinct positive reaction.' - . 
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413 * Mercury- Inunction in Septic Infections - 

Wietfeldt [M finch. Died. Woch., February 23rd, 1934, 
pi 2SS) records remarkable successes in the treatment of 
various acute infections, following the inunction of ung. 
hvdrargvri, which he-has used in whitlow, gluteal, tonsillar, 
and mammary abscesses; malignant' tonsillitis, and 
diphtheria. Inunction — preferably with a steel spatula 
should be continued until the skin becomes reddened, 

• though not discoloured. The author also finds this 
ointment efficacious in incipient tonsillitis. A thick layer 
of it is spread, over the neck twice or. thrice a day, and 
covered with a dressing. He recommends internal admin- 
istration of ten drops daily of 0.1 per cent, mercuric 
chloride. In diphtheria, he. employs a similar dosage 
of- mercuric cyanide. , In epidemics, or when there is a 
shortage of. serum, this is stated to he a valuable prophv- 
~ lactic treatment- In. puerperal 'lever mercurial ointment 
should be spread over the whole abdominal wall with in- 
unction 'over .the posterior and lateral thoracic surfaces 
every second day. In the author’s hands this -treatment 
has proved very useful in pulmonary abscess, after evacua- 
tion. IVietfeldt describes the case of an army surgeon 
who pricked his thumb at a necropsy on a case of 
septicaemia. In thirty-sis hours he had severe axillary 
lymphadenitis and' a temperature of 103.2 3 F. Inunction 
treatment was adopted, and in four days he was con- 
valescent, without incision. Good results are recorded in 
two 'cases of furuncle of the upper Up with high tempera- 
tures and signs of septicaemia. In one case of lactational 
mammary abscess rigors and evening temperatures per- 
sisted for -a week after incision and drainage. Inunction 
of the entire dorsal region was followed next day by free 
discharge of pus from the incision., iso untoward symp- 
toms were observed alter this treatment. 

414 Apyrcxial Mediterranean Fever 

C. Coxes.\ [Lti Med. lbcra. March V7th, 1934, p. 326), 
who records an illustrative case, states that this disease 
may occasionally be apyrexial. lit cases of obstinate 
. neuritis of which the aetiology is obscure and in which 
the possibility oi syphilis can be excluded, the diagnostic 
tests Tor Mediterranean fever infection should be per- 
formed. Xervous manifestations are not infrequent and 
may occasionally predominate. The blood in Mediter- 
ranean fever shows a constant lymphocytosis, mono- 
cytosis, and more or less marked leucopenia. ' Conesa’s 
patient was a man, aged 41, who had probably been 
infected by contact with diseased goats. In addition -to 
the characteristic btood changes his principal symptom 
. was intercostal neuralgia. Burnet’s intradermo-melitin 
reaction and the agglutination test were positive, and- 
rapid recovery followed intramuscular injection of 
uco I.C.I. 930 ” (3 to 70 grams). 

415 Coronary Thrombosis 

H. ErriXGEK. (II ten. fclin. 11' cch. , Februarv 16tli 1934} 
reviewing this disease, states that in most rases coronaro- 
thrombosis occurs as the end-result of a previoariv estab 
hshed angina pectoris, and the characteristic pain” and* 
anxiety are m both conditions the outstanding svmbtoms 
After dealing with the differential diagnosis, ' Eppinger 
states that m coronary thrombosis the pain may continue 
for manv hours unabated, and that the patient mav not 
tract to large doses of morphine; in anv case, targe 'doses 
must be -tried Whereas in an attack of angina pectoris 
the patient will most often realize that rest is thT best 
treatment and consequently will tend to remain immobile 
and even hold his breath, the reverse is the case with 
coronary thrombosis, where the subject develops dvspnora 

- s-H ofd th’T' C ln .' ca,!y '- <h " h ‘ Jart mav show nothin" 

c “l. • the lungs show, in those casbs not ranid'v 
Iteconung fatal, signs not unlike those of acute pulmonary- 


oedema, and if they are ‘ .r-rayed -they appear - deeply 
shadowed- as in. severe -cardiac stasis'. The sputum is 
scantv and contains protein and cells. The longer tbe 
attack lasts the 'more likely is the patient to survive it. 
After the aentest stage is passed',- fever sets in' [i xe- 
absorption, of metabolic products) from the diseased 
myocardium^ and may disappear only after a weeR or so. 
There also appears in nearly all cases a considerable 
.leucocytosis. Pericarditis and pleuritis may follow. The 
electrocardiograph is -of importance in diagnosing involye- 
- merits of the conduction system, and hence myomalacia, 
or fibrosis, may, occur in the heart without any reflection 
in the electrocardiogram. Thus a normal electrocardio- 
gram does not exclude occlusion of a coronary branch. 
Recovery from an acute coronary thrombosis may be 
almost complete and the patient may later die of quite 
another condition.' As regards- treatment, the author 
mentions The usual methods, warns against strophanthus, 
speaks in favour of purine derivatives, and especially 
“ corphylamin.” Intravenous glucose injections in 20 per 
cent, solution (10 c.cm.) ate recommended. . - 

416 Prodromal Measles Angina 

E. Mayerhofer (Zeil. /. Kinderkeilk., February 19th, 
1934, p. 42) describes two forms of prodromal measles 
'angina — namely, an early form, which is rare and occurs 
four to eight days after infection, and a late' form, 
which develops on the ninth to the twelfth day of the 
incubation period, but always' before the appearance of 
Koplik’s spots.- Prodromal measles angina is often, asso- 
ciated with pseudo-appendicitis. Prodromal • measles 
angina, which had been previously described 'by C. 
Herrman in 1915 and Veilchenblau in 1933, • is -regarded 
by Mayerbofer as an allergic reaction affecting the 
lymphatic system' of the buccal cavity, analogous to the 
angina which accompanies vaccination, serum sickness, 
leukaemia, and agranulocytosis. It is rather a misguiding 
symptom than otherwise, and it is only in cases of an 
outbreak of measles, especially in institutions, that" its 
real nature is likelv to be recognized. 


Surgery 

417, Injuries to Articular Cartilages of the Knee 
6. At.EVA.\- and S. Frieeeg (Ada Chir. Scand., 193< 
Ixxiv, Fasc. IV -V. p. 319) discuss the treatment of kijurv 
' to the menisci of the' knee on the basis -of 1S6 ca'=< 
operated on in a military hospital in Stockholm in ti 
period 1914-32. Most of "the patients were about the as 
of 20. The medial menisciis whs involved in 160 cast 
and the lateral meniscus in twenty-six. In 135 of tl 
medial cases there was a history of indirect trauma, an 

° f these “**• «<* primary trauma wa 
fcyperfkaaon In seventeen of the twenty-six cases c 
injury to the lateral meniscus there was no historv c 
trauma. The most characteristic sign of injury to' tl 
Z mSCUS "’5k !oCkin = of - the joint, objrved in 13 
td I6 ° CaSe5 ‘ , rh ; - authors att 2 Ch no diagnostic vain 
Tli'i a r d ,vhat the l' consider most important i 
the differentia! diagnosis is knowledge- of a miih rraent] 

Sferf^ diseas^hcmtomalacia *pa«l«3i*SS 

L tmte^ The°crn- en 5 S t0 SU ' Cb an ex tent that lock-in 

mmmmM 

patients were quite able to woT Tu! Sg “ 

local discomfort. As far th rt<i fr ° m - om 

rapture cases wt-re cmireoLt ' “ tc-exammed med'u 

-.cthn-rfs deformansXK 
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demonstrable in- two out of- the twenty-four re-examined 
cases of injury to the lateral meniscus." Among these 
twenty-four ex-patients were nineteen who had recovered 
■completely. The discomforts in the remaining cases were 
quite slight. It may therefore be concluded that - the 
prognosis for injuries to the menisci treated by operation 
is good. • 

418 Static Electricity in Anaesthetic Explosions 

According to H. Schroder, and T. C. Neeff ( Schmerz 
Narkosc-Anacsthesie, March, 1934, p. 103) explosions 
during ether administration are as frequent as in that of 
newer inflammable anaesthetics such as ethylene, and in 
. the absence of an unguarded flame or heated cautery are 
explicable only by ignition from a spark caused by the 
presence of two bodies charged with static electricity of 
different potentials. The present writers feel that insuffi- 
cient heed has been given to the warnings of Ritter and 
Rimarski (1928), and they have investigated experiment- 
ally spark production in an apparatus (in an insulated 
trolley') in which the issues of cylinders of compressed 
oxygen and anaesthetic gas were mixed. They come to 
the following conclusions. Spark production may follow 
from different electrical charges in an apparatus, its com- 
ponent parts, and/or the attendant persons. The differ- 
ences are due chiefly to non-" earthed ” apparatus being 
moved about, the movements of a personnel wearing 
rubber soles or silk stockings, and the rapid passage of 
gases through constricted tubes. An arid atmosphere 
favours production of faradic charges. The practical 
preventive measures to be taken in operation theatres (con- 
cerning these measures W: Schultz. — ibid., p. 98 — who 
describes a serious explosion during ether narcosis, agrees), 
consist chiefly in (1) effective " earthing ” of the anaes- 
thetic trolley, apparatus, and operation table ; (2) use 
of ' good conducting rubber for connexion tubes ; (3) 
" earthing " of the patient by efficient electrical con- 
nexion with a well-" earthed ” operation table ; (4) 

" earthing " of all persons in the theatre and wearing 
by spectators and personnel of conducting rubber shoes ; 
and (5) avoidance of a dry atmosphere. 

419 Osteochondritis Dissecans 

E. Conway (Ann. of Surg.. March, 1934, p. 410) describes 
osteochondritis dissecans as a non-infectious process in- 
volving the articular cartilage and the subchondral region 
of certain long bones of the extremities. This process, 
by sequestration from the cartilage, produces a loose 
.body. A series of ten cases is reported in which there 
were eight instances of the knee-joint being affected and 
two of the elbow. The aetiology of the condition is un- 
certain, but trauma, low-grade bacterial infection, mycotic 
embolus, and congenital predisposition of the femoral 
epiphysis are some of the causes suggested. The com- 
monest site is the lateral aspect of the medial epicondyle 
of the femur, and the condition is more often seen in 
males than in females. The average age in the series 
reported was thirty. The loose body may be completely 
or incompletely detached, or may acquire a secondary 
adhesion to the synovial membrane. Its continued 
presence in a joint may bring about osteoarthritic changes. 
Early symptoms are indefinite and consist of a feeling of 
disability in the affected joint, but a later development, 
following the further sequestration of the fragment, is 
locking or catching of the joint, and synovial membrane 
involvement. Swelling of the knee is a persistent feature, 
and during this period lamellation of the fragment occurs 
by deposition. A radiogram is valuable in diagnosis, and 
presents a characteristic appearance. Treatment of osteo- 
chondritis dissecans is artlirotomy with the removal of 
the sequestrated fragments. The most satisfactory time 
for intervention is during the stage of demarcation, before 
complete sequestration has occurred. Stress is laid on the 
importance of a forty-eight hours preoperative skin 
preparation. In seven cases operation was carried out 
with complete success, convalescence was uneventful, and 
movement was started by the patient about the twelfth 
riav. after operation. The remaining three cases refused 
operative treatment, and were riven radiant heat treat- 
ment ”-ith slight relief of symptoms. 
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420 Prophylactic Immunization in Measle* 

pointing out the unquestionable connexion existing betweer 
measles and tuberculosis — -that is, the lessened resistahe* 
to tuberculous infection and the. tendency towards th< 
inactivation of a latent tuberculous process in the relativ< 
allergy induced by measles- and persisting after the diseas; 
has passed — J. Suranyi ( Orvosi Hetilap,. February 24th 
1<)34, p. 31) advocates the prophylactic treatment of thi: 
affection by passive immunization in every case of childrei 
suffering from , active tuberculous processes, • genera 
debility, rickets, whooping-cough, .scarlet fever, etc., i 
they are exposed to any danger of infection, or if ar 
epidemic of measles occurs. The author recommends 
the intramuscular injection of convalescent serum taker 
from a measles patient on the sixth to the eighth da> 
after theTeturn of the temperature to normal. The dost 
is from 3 to 10 c.cm.‘, according to the age and genera: 
condition of the patient. Children already suffering from 
other diseases require doses about .80 per cent, highci 
than those considered normal for their age.' The best 
protective results are obtained if the immunization takes 
place before infection, while the incubation period offers 
less chances of. complete protection, but even in such cases 
the process is much milder than;if the_ child were un- 
protected. The duration of such passive immunity is 
about four to eight- weeks. 

421 Tannic Acid in Treatment of Pressure Sores • 

In addition to commending lead tannate dusting powder 
as a prophylactic against the development of pressure 
sores E. O. Latimer (Joum. Amer. Med. -Assoc., March 
10th, 1934, p. 751) advises the application, of a freshly 
prepared aqueous solution of tannic acid .to the developed 
lesions. The (presence of infection is not necessarily a 
contraindication to its use, unless this is virulent and 
there is advanced tissue necrosis with' bone involvement. 
If possible, treatment is begun before the skin is .broken. 
The area and surrounding skin are cleansed, and all crusts, 
debris, and macerated skin removed. If a blister is 
present, the elevated epithelium is removed aseptlcally.. 
Lesions that may be exposed to the air are sprayed hourly 
with the tannic acid solution, and. between sprayings the 
region is kept exposed to dr}'’ heat from electric lights 
or an electric hair drier. Wounds that must be dressed 
to be maintained clean, or to prevent direct 'pressure, are 
covered with sterile gauze which is kept saturated .with 
the solution. The treatment is continued until a heavy 
coagulum has been formed. This usually requires about- 
t\venty-four to forty-eight hours. Afterwards no dressmg 
is applied, nor is sterile gauze used to keep the coagulum 
clean and dry. Healing Occurs as in burns, and as the 
coagulum separates at the edge it is clipped away. Should 
it be necessary to remove it prematurely, it may be 
softened with sterile paraffin. If a virulent infection 
occurs during this treatment, the crust .should be removed 
aod the lesion treated as an ordinary infected wound. 
The author .reports that the results of this method, were 
especially gratifying in lesions -following cord injuries or 
occurring in bed-ridden diabetic patients, and in lesions 
uiider casts. 

422 Symptomatic Therapy in Arthritis 

J. L. Kendall (Med. Record, March 7th, 1934, p. 243) 
reports ‘good results in arthritis from " kiuma,” a pre- 
paration first used at the Royal Mineral Water Hospital# 
Bath, by Watson in 1931, and containing a salicylic ester 
content of 15 per cent. Kendall agrees that this unguent 
relieves pain, inflammation, and swelling, and he adds 
that it also seems to promote vaso-dilatation. A 'type e 
shea butter (derived from the nuts of Bassia fnrhn) 
incorporated in kiuma probably has some specific effec • 
Nine cases are briefly described by the author. He nr? 
applies a pad soaked in chloroform to redden the area 
and open the pores without blistering. The ointment £ 
then rubbed in gently, and is quickly absorbed 
speedy relief. - - 
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Ophthalmology 


423 Operations lor Detached Retina 

In an extensive comparative study of, the relative merits 
of Gon'm’s and Guist’ s operations for .detachment of the 
retiria, . H. Rieger {Graefcs Archiv fur Ophthalmologic ,. 
cxxxi. No 3. p. 4 analyses tot unsuccessful cases on 
the' grounds that these offer better possibilities of detect- 
ing mistakes, determining ■ indications, and setting up 
prognosis than do successful cases. According to this 
author a TcattacUment of the retina following operation 
was observed' in 21-.4 per cent, of the Gonin - and in 
18,2 per cent, of the Guist cases. This - proportion is 
certainly higher than the proportion of spontaneous cures. 
As to -vision, 20.6 per cent; of the Guist and 6.7 per cent, 
of the Gonin cases showed definite improvement ; no 
change was observed in 3S.2 per cent, of the Guist and 
in .In .5 per cent, of the Gonin cases ; worsening appeared 
in.AI.2'-per cent; of the Guist and in 77. S per cent, of the 
Gonin cases. Amaurosis occurred after 26.5 per cent, of 
the Guist and 22.2 per cent, of the Gonin operations ; the 
respective figures for complicated total cataract were 
26. 5 per cent, and 42.2 per cent- Complete loss of the 
eye resulted by atrophy of the bulb in 11.1 per cent., 
and by enucleation of the bulb in 13,05 per cent, after 
Gon'm’s operation, - and in 17.6 per cent, alter Guist’s 
operation. The factors influencing the process were found 
to be': advanced age of the patient or of the lesion ; 
extension of the latter ; existence of multiple or, extensive 
lacerations ; restlessness or nystagmus of the patient. 
Under otherwise identical circumstances the forecast is' 
dependent on the condition of the vitreous body. Myopes 
have comparatively favourable chances. This can be ex- 
plained by the fact ' that in high-degree myopia the 
vitreous is cither detached or extensively liquefied, in 
which case there is a better prospect of the inflammation 
induced by the operation resulting in a union of retina 
and choroid. That absence of the crystalline lens is an un- 
favourable factor is a well-known fact, and is probably due, 

. in tile opinion of the author, to the effect of the imme-- 
diate contact with the aqueous humour of the vitreous. 

424 Diagnostic Value of Tricoire’s Reaction in Trachoma 

M. A. Ei.-Bmcly and A. F. Abu.\ssi (Bui!. Ophthalmol. 
Spc. Egypt. 1933, vol. xxvi, p. 61) describe Tricoire’s tech- 
nique, as- published in \923. He obtained 100 per cent, 
positive results in trachoma, Belot, working with larger 
''numbers, obtained 59 per cent, positive reactions in 
. trachomatous cases and 43 per cent, positive in non- 
trachomatous controls. Mikaelian’s positive reactions 
were 48 per cent, in trachomatous and 14 per cent, in 
non-tmehematous cases. -The authors’ experience has 
been similar. In the most acute types of trachoma the 
positive reactions did not exceed 54 per cent., while 
comparing all trachomatous cases with controls, the per- 
centages were similar. The authors therefore conclude 
that the reaction has little or no diagnostic value. 


-shadow" on the near .side -and on the far side of tie 
retina, and the patient can thus he enabled to see n'» 
shadows — proving that the foreign body is OTtsicra tn- 
.globe. The patient cannot recognize his own blind spot, 
as it is lost in thfe brilliant field of light -which_ is seen. 
Pirie states that. an examination lasting two minutes is 
quite safe. and. well below epilation dose. A- time swatch, 
which runs for ten seconds, reminds the examiner of the 
. quantity of rays .entering the eye". " -In order to locate a 
foreign body or scotoma, or to map out the field of vision, 
alead diagram, consisting of a cross with a perpendicular 
and a horizontal arm, is placed in front of the eye. This 
casts its shadow oh" the retina, dividing it into four 
quarters. The patient describes what he sees m each 
quarter. If a foreign body is present, casting its shadow 
into the upper and "outer quadrant, the observer " reports 
it in the inner and- nasal quadrant. Finer subdivision lor 
localization is obtainable by using a star with eight arms, 
and bv having a 'lead circle, or evert two concentric lead 
circles, to measure the distance from the centre of the 
retina. The depth of a foreign body from the front of the 
cornea- can be roughly estimated by its change of apparent 
position when obliqne rays are cast on the -retina. It is 
suggested also that'glass fragments might bs localized ba- 
the fluorescence they set np in x rays. -. ' 

426 Effect of Tryparsamide on the Eye 

N. K. Lazar (Arch. Ophthalmol.. February, 1934, p. 240) 
states that the literature from 1919 to 1930 only records 
transitory ocular changes. The writer found no ocular 
lesions in rabbits until large doses were used, "and then 
only a" mild reaction, which was by -no means certainly 
- due to the drug. In the post-mortem bn a case of syphilis 
blind for some years, multiple organized foci of softening 
in the occipital cortex may have been due to the trypar- 
samide treatment. In thirty-two cases of syphilis of the 
central nervous system the central vision and fields were 
recorded before giving tryparsamide/and at weekly inter- 
vals during treatment. Five cases showed alteration in 
vision, two with permanent loss,- and three with temporary 
constriction of fields and reduction in Central acuity. 
These changes became apparent early in the treatment. 
If examination before the first three to six doses shows 
optic atrophy or constriction of fields,, no trvparsamide 
should be given, or tlie. course should be stopped for a 
period and sodium thiosulphate administered. 


425 


Vision by X Rays 


A. 11. lhnm (Bril. Journ. Radiol., February, 1934, pi jjj) 
describes an apparatus which enables- the' patient to ^ee 
witil closed eyes by the use of x ravs. A complete _r-r>v 
outfit apparatus is used with an eyepiece, behind which 
is a transparent wheel having on it mounted lead letters 
forming words. These can be read through closed lids 
since the x rays are. perceptible by the retina. Amoo’> 
the possible uses listed by the author are the following 
A patient with a foreign bodv in his eve can sec h 
locating it m two dimensions anil with moderat- accur-icv 
m the third. Damage to the retina caused bv a toreV-a 
txidy can be located by the patient. He can 'also dfctm- 
gm.-h lietween these two contingencies, and it is -rus 
gvrtcd that Tie might lie able to detect a foreign bod/ 
lymg behind the eye, the ravs bring passed throu-h 
sknu to the return from behind. The condition "of it 

Th‘" f, m" of ° — Crrt;unc< l ,n 3 of complete catarac*' 
fie'al of vision can be mapped out bv the iwthat 
aul minute scotomata localized at once -\ >/ , 

lying laterally to the" retina can iT madYtofas^ 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

42i D extrot* Pessaries in Treatment of Leucorrhoea 
According to E. Kotti.ors f Med. KliniU, February 23rd. 
1934, p. 273). vaginal injections of dextrose assist in the 
treatment of Jeucorrhoea by (1) increasing the glycogen 
content of the lining membrane, (2) inducing hvperaemia 
and (3) effecting some bactericidal action.' Dextrose 
applied m pessaries is more effective than in solution' 
The pessaries are introduced (usually by the patient) at 
bedtime, the vulva and mtroitus being previously smeared 
with grease and an absorbent tampon being inerted "sub- 
sequently. In -the large series "which Kottlors reports 
recourse was had at the same time to (1} general ton/ 

homo n nd * sh,b1tion of fctge doses of ovarian 
hormone where there was evidence of hvpofunction. and 
(-) local treatment of- .existing cervical "catarrh bv 

drainage, and some examples of trichomonas inf ectim 

f% „ 

®SKSg" ss-s * ■* 4.S.S 

oil or quinine, or twefe~>blv- - Ca5tor 

enema being of va'ue If tbkY’. sho "' d be given, a. hot 

the four or five hours of weak cries' oh *- ^ patk ' nt ’ aftcr 
sue should be Avert j ■ i ,./ ■ chviousiy needs a rest, 

uuia ce given lj 4 gram of morphine and a hypnotic. 
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Labour often follows naturally after such a rest. Through 
the first stage sedatives and food should be given, but the 
former must not be allowed to shorten the pains'. Hudson 
waits until the pains are constant in interval and thirty- 
five to forty seconds in duration before administering 1 / 6 
grain of morphine and 1/200 grain , of scopolamine every 
four to six hours; provided that the pain lengths are 
as above and the cervix has not dilated more than S or 
9 cm. The patient should enter the second stage of 
labour free from the influence of drugs, for it is only 
when the abdominal muscles are acting effectively that 
the majority of primiparae with an occiput in the obliquely 
posterior position can deliver the child without .operative 
intervention. The author thinks that the value of food 
in sustaining the patient’s strength has been overlooked, 
and favours small amounts of solid foods as well as fluids. 
Til the second stage a Beck binder should be applied as 
soon as the cervix is fully dilated, since it often renders 
intervention unnecessary. If the occiput fails to rotate 
manual rotation is most likely to succeed. The patient 
may remain in the second stage for three hours, or even 
longer, provided that the foetal heart sounds are normal 
and the general condition of the mother is good. 

429 Pregnancy Dermatoses 

A. Lysaxder {Zentralbl. /. Gyuafc., March 10th, 1934, 
p. 562) states that, apart from rare cases of herpes of 
gestation (identical, according to Buhring, with dermatitis 
herpetilormis), and the still rarer impetigo herpetiformis 
(a serious condition justifying induction of abortion), the 
very great majority of pregnancy dermatoses are morbid 
vascular (and especially vasomotor) conditions, such as 
erythema, exanthemata, urticaria, pruritus, and prurigo. 
Itching is a prominent symptom, and is not infrequently 
confined to the vulva: response to ordinary therapy is 
often disappointing, and it is then necessary to give 
protein injections. These originally took the form of 
serum from healthy gravid subjects, but other human or 
animal sera were found equally effective. Lysander re- 
ports thirty-one cases, twenty-seven occurring in the last 
two months of gestation ; no fewer than sixteen had 
albuminuria, including two eclamptics. All were treated 
by intramuscular injection of small doses — for example, 
1 c.cm. increasing to 3 c.cm.— of the patient's own blood, 
kept in a syringe about two minutes until commencement 
of coagulation. Two to three days' intervals separated 
the injections. The results were uniformly satisfactory, 
and the treatment is recommended as . being free from 
danger of anaphylaxis and non-irritant. 


Pathology 


430" Resistance of the Cholera Vibrio to Phage 

Y. N. Yang and P. Bruce White (/mini. Path, and 
Bad., March, 1934, p. 1S7) have studied the relation 
between antigenic roughness in cholera vibrios and their 
resistance to the action of bacteriophage (Type A). They 
find that the smooth to rough transformation with 
V. cholerae is similar to that occurring in organisms of 
the Salmonella group, and involves a loss of the charac- 
teristic soluble specific substance, which is apparently 
of non-protein carbohydrate-containing nature. All inter- 
mediate stages between smoothness and complete rough- 
ness may apparently exist. The action of the A type 
cholera phage on a pure culture of V. cholerae is to 
destroy sensitive organisms and to leave resistant organisms 
untouched. These resistant organisms may consist pre- 
dominantly either of smooth, intermediate, or rough 
serological tvpes. Examination has failed to show any 
difference between rough phage-resistant types isolated 
In- use of the phage and similar types isolated by special 
techniques not involving the use of the phage. For 
instance, by exposing a culture to a smooth cholera anti- 
serum plus complement, it proved possible to kiil off the 
smooth and leave the rough organisms. These rough 
organisms were indistinguishable from resistant rough 
strains isolated from phage-treated cultures. The con- 
clusion reached is that in all probability resistance to 
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A type phage 'is not a modification induced by phage 
action, but is the result of- selection of resistant elements 
present in the original culture. 

431 Infectious Mononucleosis 

\V. Anton ( Zentralbl . /. Baht., February 28th, 1 934, p. S9) 
has studied Bad. monocytogenes, the organism isolated 
originally by Murray at Cambridge from an outbreak of 
infectious mononucleosis in rabbits. He finds that, besides 
giving rise on intravenous inoculation to a typical increase 
in the blood mononuclears, it is capable, on simple instilla- 
tion into the conjunctival sac of rabbits, of causing severe 
inflammation with involvement of * the cornea. v> The 
possible aetiological relationship of this '.organism to in- 
fectious mononucleosis and glandular fever in human 
beings is discussed. In 1929 Nyfeldt isolated from* the 
> blood of a case of infectious- mononucleosis an organism 
very similar to" Bact. monocytogenes. No confirmation 
of his work has so far been forthcoming, but it is -pointed 
out that blood cultures in naturally infected rabbits are 
almost uniformly sterile. The 'organism is most' frequently 
isolated from the glands. The disease in rabbits presents 
many points of similarity with that in. human beings, 
particularly in relation to the pathological findings of 
enlargement of the lymphatic glands, lesions, of the spleen, 
and necrotic foci in the liver.- 

432 Therapeutic Action of Different Parts of the 

Stomach in Pernicious' Anaemia , 

E. Meulengracht ( Ugeshrift for Laeger, February 15th,' 
1934, p. 179) considers that the treatment of pernicious 
anaemia with stcmach preparations should replace that 
with liver as the former is more effective and cheaper. 
Hitherto, the active principle in the stomach has not been 
identified, but the following investigations by the author 
show how greatly the potency of different parts of. the 
stomach varies. Pigs’ stomachs were dissected in such a' 
way that the parts belonging to the cardiac, fundus, and 
pyloric areas were separated from each other. They were 
dried, defatted, and pulverized. After giving details, , 
with numerous tables, of nine experiments, the author 
points out .that fundus powder invariably proved- to be 
inactive. Pylorus powder, on the other hand, was -in- 
variably potent, even to a high . degree.. The -pyloric 
glands would therefore seem to be responsible for the 
secretion of the specific but hitherto unidentified anti- 
anaemic factor. As for the powder from the. cardiac area 
of the stomach, the final verdict must rest in abeyance,' 
as some of the patients on whom it was tested were un- 
suitable for the experiment, and some of the tests were 
still proceeding. But the technique of these tests having 
been worked out, the potency or lack of potency of the * 
glands of the cardiac area of the stomach should be' 
ascertained in the course of a “few months'. • Already it , 
can be claimed that the pyloric glands have a secretory 
function which is reflected in the vascular and the nervous 
systems, and which is essential to life. ‘ ‘ 

433 Identification of V. cholrrao by Fermentation 

Reactions 

JS. Heiberg (C. R. Sac. dc Biot., 1934, cxv,. 934) has 
studied the fermentation reactions . of 375 strains of 
vibrios coming, from various sources. Twenty different 
substances were used, but it was found that six groups 
could be established on thq basis of sucrose, arabinose, 
and mannose fermentation. Groups 3 to 6 were easily ^dis- 
tinguished from the true cholera vibrios by their failure to 
give the cholera red reaction. The strains of group, b 
which were the most numerous, produced acid in stferose- 
and mannose in twenty hours at 37° C., but not -in 
arabinose; 239 of these were agglutinated by a cholera 
antiserum, while twenty -seven showed no agglutination. 

In group 2 sucrose alone was acidified ; one strain wa» 
agglutinated, while seventy-six strains failed to agglutinate 
with a specific antiserum. It would appear, therefore, 
that the rapid fermentation of sucrose and mdnnose ana 
the failure to ferment arabinose is characteristic of the 
true cholera vibrio. While the use of # these reaction* 
cannot replace the agglutination test in the examination 
of unknown strains, it is, nevertheless, likely to prove o . 
value in the identification of inagglutinable cholera vibrios. 
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y 434 The “ Rheumatic” Tonsil 

C. Diaz et al._ ( Atiales de Medicina Interna, February, 
1934, p. 143) have made an exhaustive research into the 
history of thirty tonsiltectomized subjects, of whom twenty- 
had suffered from rheumatism, and, after a series of 
control experiments on individuals with healthy tonsils, 
they conclude that the aetiological problem presented by 
tonsillitis has not yet been solved. They emphasize the 
importance of streptococcal foci in the tonsils in the - 
evolution of rheumatic diseases. The parallergic, action 
of these foci causes recurrence and chronicity, and renders 
cure impossible even in the absence of any other toxic 
agent. In twenty of the forty-seven cases examined the 
infective germ was a haemolytic streptococcus. Non- 
. haemolytic streptococci were found in ten cases, S. viridans 
in four, S. cali in two, and staphylococci alone or in 
combination with -other organisms in the rest. They 
believe that it is impossible to differentiate the rheumatic 
from the non-rheumatic tonsil, but advise that when a 
haemolytic focus is present the tonsil should be removed, 
even though the endocardium is infected and the tempera- 
ture is raised. ' In very septic cases with high temperature, 
positive blood culture, or asvstolic signs, extirpation should 
be postponed. When the inflammation of the tonsil is 
■ great, hut the temperature is not very elevated, and 
sedimentation not much accelerated, they advise enuclea- 
tion, for a day pr two previous to which salicylates by 
the mouth or acriflavine intravenously should be given, 
Tiiis should also be given on the day after operation. 
Risks of enucleation, when it is properly performed, are 
hypothetical. They had two cases of septicaemia follow- 
ing incomplete tonsillectomy, in both of which Strepto- 
coccus viridans was found to be the active agent. Hence 
. they advise caution with regard to the operation when 
• this organism is detected. 

435 Indications for Nerve Blocks 

Discussing the diagnostic, prognostic, and therapeutic 
applications of nerve blocks induced by injecting alcohol 
or procaine hydrochloride, H. S. Rem (Journ. Airier. 
Med. Assoc.. February 10th, 1934, p. 4 19) indicates how 
a differential diagnosis may be made of the origin of 
abdominal pain, a particularly valuable result in cases 
of malignant disease. Nerve block has therapeutic value 
in such conditions as aortic aneurysm (when only two 
- thoracic nerves have to be infiltrated), in inoperable 
malignant disease, tuberculous laryngitis and pleurisv, 
and in arthritis deformans, when associated with vascular 
changes and pale clammy cold extremities, and before 
the occurrence of severe bone involvement. Ruth draws 
attention to the delay that may occur before the full 
benefit of an injection is manifest ; the time can be 
shortened by using lull doses, but the escape of alcohol 
into the adjacent tissues must be avoided lest degenerative 
processes ensue. 


436 Detection of Utent Tetany in Exophthalmic Goiti 
D. W. C. North field (Guy’s Hasp. Report, Januai 
1934, p. US) has applied the minimal electrical stimul 
test to cases of exophthalmic goitre in order to determi 
Whether it 15 possible in this wav to indicate cases whi 
would undoubtedly develop frank svmptoms of teta 
after thyroidectomy. He reports that in this disc: 
there i> a marked diminution in the minimal electrii 
threshold stimulus of peripheral nerves and thir * 
diminished threshold is much improved bv ooemtic 
In a young patient with a short Instore- a i 0 w f mire 
to be expected, and is an indication in ’some measure 
the severity of the condition. A low post-operative fim 
w a.so to be taken as a warning that further treatm> 
may bo necessary. When the disease has exited fc- 
ior.g time before relief is sought, this figure will pro bai 


remain below the normal. "Northfield. is. satisfied that 
a markedly low threshold (in the region of 0.6 mi.) 
constitutes evidence of latent tetany, and may lead to 
frank post-operative tetany. Hyperpaoea and pyrexia 
are considered to be the chief primary factors in p.o^ucing 
latent tetanv. The author concludes, therefore, that the 
alleviation of. the former by complete rest and of the 
latter bv adequate methods of cooling are the best means 
of preventing post-operative tetany. In the test the 
weakest galvanic current is determined which will evoke 
a muscular contraction. The brachio-radialis muscle is 
always used, and the conditions of moisture of skin and 
temperature which a fleet the contact of the electrodes 
are kept constant. In' forty-one cases of exophthalmic 
goitre it was thus shown that the average threshold was 
1.4 mA. instead of the norma! of 2 to S sA. 

437 Erythema Nodosum and Syphilis 

P. Evresiades (These dc Paris, 1934, No. 110) records 
nine illustrative cases in patients aged from 17 to .37 in. 
whom erythema nodosum appeared in the course of 
secondary or tertian- syphilis. He maintains, however, 
that the coexistence of the two conditions does not prove 
the syphilitic origin of erythema nodosum, but merely 
indicates that the unknown pathogenic agent of erythema 
nodosum has been activated either by syphilis itself or by. 
antisvphditic treatment. 


Surgery 


43S Hydrotherapy for Stone in the Ureter 
K. Volk Manx ( Zmtralbl . f. Chir., March 30th, 1934, 
p. 559) recommends for treatment of ureteral stone the 
method of Pavr’s Clinic, in which the patient, immersed 
in the hath, "is given slow- high rectal injections at low 
pressure ; he also receives atropine or papaverine, and 
large amounts of tea. In thirty if our cases there were 
seven failures only ; six cases are reckoned as successes 
in which after a bath the stone descended so as to be 
visible cystoscopically at the ostium and accessible to 
endovesical removal. Hydrotherapv, if successful, is 
usually so by the twelfth, but in Yolkmann's experience 
occasionally up to the nineteenth, hath. 


4o9 Recto-sigmoid and Sigmoid Surgery 

H. 11. Devine ( Attst . and AVir Zeal . foum. Sure., 
January, 1934, p. 211) emphasizes the greater risk to the 
patient from operations on the distal half of the colon 
than from those on the proximal part. This is due to 
the poor blood supply in the distal segment, to its thin 
walls, and to the fact that in some parts the peritoneum 
is absent or fatty. In the most distal part of the colon 
the contents are semi-solid and infective, and the muscular 
contractions are powerful. A rectosigmoid anastomosis 
which is rendered necessary after the removal of a lerion 
at the lower end of the distal colon or the recto-sigmoid 
junction is too dangerous to be readilv undertaken. A n 
operation has been devised which is a modification of the 
Faul type of partial colonic resection. Bv this method 
the peritoneum is not soiled, and as uo sutures are used 
the anastomosis does not become infected. In crdimirv 
ctmumsrnnces the mortality is negligible, but the methSl 
m operation is not applicable to growths in the upper 
o. lower end o, the sigmoid, in the descending coloifll 
m the splenic flexure. The advantages of this nullT 
are that the operation is carried out on a dila! 

?*? ' vh,ch , been aseptically prepared, readied 
jy, ‘l j 5 if 5, =nd ^dlow-ed to remain funcuonltss until 
^Inent olir^ ^ . completely healed. Tb? *££ 
^Sction^f ^ 

thrfthe spar should be about sfincbl Ion- Tld“ ell-[ " 
=t nght angles to the axis of. the bcleh ° fne^^i 
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spur should be attached to the skin to prevent retraction 
and consequent soiling of the distal segment, and the 
artificial anus should be as small and neat as possible. 
A resection and anastomosis ot the sigmoid may subse- 
quently be performed without danger, as the bowel has no 
septic content, is devoid of peristaltic movement, and its" 
walls are 'retracted and thick. The artificial .anus can 
easily be closed. ' Three cases are reported in which this 
method of operative treatment was carried out successfully. 

440 Primary Tumour of the Renal Pelvis 

G. Nicolick ( Zeit . /. Urol., 1934, Heft 2, p. 73) describes 
five cases of primary tumours of the renal pelvis, occurring 
in thirty-five years at Trieste, and constituting one-fourth 
of primal renal tumours: four were in males. In no 
case was it possible before operation to distinguish the 
pelvi-renal from a renal -tumour, and " snowflake 
shadows " were absent on or-radlation. All the tumours 
were papillary, and three were histologically benign ; 
3 r et in these three metastases afterwards occurred in the 
ureter, while one of the apparently malignant cases was 
cured by operation — so that histological criteria appear 
to be of minor importance. NicoVch concludes that in 
all tumours of the pelvis, nephro-ureterectomy is the 
operation of choice. Being a severe operation, it must 
be replaced in debilitated subjects by nephrectomy, which 
led to lasring cure in one case of the present series. Long 
after-care is necessary : one patient, three years after 
nephrectomy, had bleeding from papillary tumours of 
the ureter, probably present at operation. Secondary 
ureterectomy should be done, if possible, in such cases ; 
if not, endoscopic electro-coagulation. 


Therapeutics 

441 Liver Extract Intramuscularly in Pernicious 

Anaemia 

P. Schultzer (Ugeskrift for Laeger, March 22nd, 1934, 
p. 319) has investigated in a hospital in Copenhagen the 
action on pernicious anaemia of a liver extract, " hepsol,” 
prepared by the. Danish firm — Medicinalco. This hepsol, 
which is an alcoholic extract of raw liver (1 c.cm. to every 
5 grams of liver), was administered by intramuscular 
injection, which provoked neither a local nor a general 
reaction. The results were, on the whole, very encour- 
aging, and the author concludes that this treatment is 
particularly valuable when the patients are very debilitated 
at the outset. It is not likely, however, that such intra- 
muscular medication can effect more than does intensive 
treatment by. the mouth. Several of the patients were 
at a later stage given an injection of 5 c.cm. of hepsol 
every fortnight, with the result that the blood picture 
continued to improve. In one case the interval between 
each injection was increased from a fortnight to a month, 
the dosage being raised to 10 c.cm. During an observation 
period of nine months there was no sign of relapse. It 
would seem from these observations that the anti-anaemic 
factor in the liver can'be artificially stored in the body, 
which draws on its reserves according to its needs. Un- 
like insulin, the anti-anaemic factor dees' not apparently 
cause harm in large doses, even when given by injection ; 
and there seems, therefore, to be no objection to the 
creation of such a depot in the body. 

442 Cod-liver Oil Sensitivity 

R. M. Balyeat and R. Bowen (Amer. Journ. Dis. Child.. 
March, 1934, p. 529) report four cases of children in whom, 
owin" to the addition of cod-liver.oil to their diets, various 
tvpes of allergic manifestations developed other than the 
one for which thev first came for treatment. In one 
instance asthma, urticaria, and vomiting resulted, asthma 
and hav fever in another, asthma and eczema m the third, 
and diarrhoea with vomiting and urticaria in the fourth. 
The authors substituted carotene fortified with vitamin D 
in each case with entirely satisfactory results. The 
carotene was extracted with ether, thus eliminating all 
plant proteins. The added concentration of vitamin D 
1016 T- 


was such that ten drops of the mixture were the equivalent 
of three teaspoonfuls of ordinary cod-liver oil. On no 
occasion did untoward symptoms follow its administration. 

443 Prophylaxis of Impetigo Neonatorum 

W. H. Guy and F.*M. Jacob (Journ. Amer. Med , Assoc., 
March. 17th, 1934, p. 840) describe the method adopted 
at the Elizabeth- Steel Magee Hospital since 1930 for the 
prevention of impetigo neonatorum. As soon as possible 
after birth the infants are cleansed .thoroughly with sterile 
paraffin. Each is then rubbed, from -the top of the head 
to the soles of the feet with 2 per cent, ammoniated 
mercury ointment before it' leaves. the delivery room. In 
the nursery daily cleansing is 'effected with cotton-seed 
oil, cotton balls and this oil being used for the buttocks 
and anus. Soap and water and powder are. not employed*. 
Luring the first few months of this procedure several cases 
of a more or less generalized chemical dermatitis were 
encountered. At that time 5 per cent, ointment was being 
used, and the complication was stopped by changing to 
the diluter form. No kidney irritation was found at any 
time. Whereas in 1929 there were thirty-iour cases of 
impetigo at this institution in 2,344 births,- there were 
only two in 1930, one in *1931 (when the prophylactic'.' 
treatment was omitted), one in 1932, and none in 1933. 
The authors are satisfied that this simple, and inexpensive 
method is worthy of adoption on a general scale. ' 

444 Bilaterfl Artificial Pneumothorax Treatment - 

K. Torning and N. F.-Michelsen (Nord.'Med. Tidsshrift, 
March 17th, 1934, p. 321) report from the Vejlefjord 
Sanatorium in Denmark observations on fifty-four patients 
treated since 1925 with a bilateral pneumothorax. The 
chief object of their paper is to prove that even cavernous 
bilateral pulmonary tuberculosis is amenable to this 
treatment. In eleven cases it is still proceeding. The 
authors’ analysis concerns the remaining forty-three, of 
which nineteen terminated fatally. Of the twenty-four 
survivors, nine derived no benefit from this treatment; 
The remaining fifteen patients were symptom-free and ' 
sputum-negative, as many as ten being fully fit for work; 
The successes achieved in these cases depended to a 
certain extent on the intrapleural pressure being kept 
so low that the retraction of the lungs was of a selective - r 
character, the healthy lung tissue being allowed still to 
function as well as it could under the circumstances. 

445 Massage and Anaesthetic Injection in 

Muscular Rheumatism ’ 

R. Barany ( Nord . Med. Tidsskrift, March .10th, * 1934, 
p. 295), the Austrian Nobel Prize winner, who has settled 
in Sweden, has during the past three years - studied 
aseptic inflammation provoked by the injection of various 
saline solutions. He has also been in the habit of .treating 
himself for muscular rheum'atism, whatever its localization. 
The observations made on' himself and others have led 
him during the past year to adopt a treatment which he 
has found effective in a variety of conditions other than 
muscular rheumatism. An area of pain or tenderness in 
the skin, or fascia superficial to a muscle, having been 
located, a subcutaneous injection of 3 to 5 c.cm. of a . 
1 per cent, solution of aethocaine or novocain is given 
at this point. After an interval of less than a minute for 
the tissues to become anaesthetic, they are vigorously 
massaged for half a minute. This combined treatment 
has proved effective' in supraorbital neuralgia, and in' the 
one case in which a relapse occurred after six weeks there 
was no obstacle to a repetition of the treatment. Itching 
in the ear, with or without eczema in the auditory meatus,* 
disappears after one or two injections supplemented by 
massage behind the ear and towards it. In a case of 
chronic eczema of the fold of the elbow, hitherto refrac- 
tory' to treatment, rapid and striking improvement 
followed the author’s treatment. Another patient was 
a man of 75, who showed a patch of skin as large as 
a hand, covered with crusts, at the back of one knee. 
This area was exquisitely painful, and the patient could 
hardly walk. The two skin specialists he consulted 
first recommended ointments and then resignation. The 
author, having noticed that his injections of saline solution 
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had reduced the sensitiveness of skin and promoted 
desquamation, gave his treatment m this apparently 
intractable case. Not only was the pam reduced but 
the sore healed. When it recurred five, weeks later it 
was painless. The same treatment is also remarkably 
effective for huskin'ess in public speakers, and for the 
chronic- cough and irritability of the upper respiratory', 
passages after an attack of -laryngitis.* 

Neurology and Psychology 
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44Q The Amino-acids in Muscular Dystrophy and 
Atrophy 

C. J. Tripoli and H. H. Blard [Arch. hit. j\f ed., March, 
1934, p. 435) record a study of the clinical and biochemical 
results following the oral administration of glycine and. 
glutamic acid. In muscular dystrophies the creatine 
metabolism of the muscles becomes deranged, but in- 
vestigations have shown that the administration of 
glycine increases the excretion of creatine by 40 per 
cent. The authors report results obtained by giving 
daily doses of 10 or 20 grams of glycine or glutamic 
acid to six patients with various dystrophies or atrophies.' 
The average increases in the excretion of creatine ranged 
from 48 to 303 per cent., and in the excretion of creatinine 
from, 11 to 46 per cent. Although at first the creatine 
formed was passed from the body in large amounts, it 
began to bo retained in the muscles after a few weeks, 
and the patients then began to show clinical improvement. 

It appeared that the amino-acids supplied a deficiency in 
muscle metabolism. The creatine, retained as phospho- 
crcatine, served over and over again to supply the energy 
for muscular contraction, and the muscular efficiency of 
the patient increased at a remarkable rate. When the 
therapy was discontinued the amelioration ceased and the 
patient began to revert to his previous' condition. The 
authors think it possible, therefore, that the treatment 
should jbe continued for the remainder of life. The total 
number of cases of such treatment, reported by the authors 
and others to date, is 69, of which decided clinical im- 
provement was observed in 51, and most obviously so 
in the muscular dystrophies. Only slight benefit was 
observable in cases grouped as progressive nuclear 
muscular atrophy. The administration of creatine was 
not found to be an effective measure. The authors suggest 
that patients with muscular dystrophies a.re not ingesting 
enough protein, or arc not utilizing that ingested, -or are 
not ingesting it in suitable form for muscle metabolism, 
or arc suffering from some dysfunction of protein digestion 
which results in inability to utilize properly the ingested 
or formed amino-acids. They thus explain "the success of 
amino-acid therapy in myasthenia gravis, pseudo-hyper- 
trophic muscular dystrophy, and progressive muscular 
dystrophy. 

447 The Argyll Robertson Pupil 

J. Bossy (Journ. dc Med . dc Lyon. March 20th, 1934, 
p. 237) deals with certain non-svphilitic conditions in 
which the Argyll Robertson pupil ’occurs. Duverger and 
Kedslob have advanced several theories as to its pitho-env 
—namely, medullary lesions involving the cilio-spinal 
nerves (the opinion of Argvll Robertson himself) ; lesions 
of the junction between the sensory path and the nucleus 
of tlie third pair of nerves ; lesions of this nucleus or of 
the nerve itself ; lesions of the peripheral neurone lvinc 
tut her on the ciliary ganglion or on the ciliary nerves with 
involvement and partial atrophv of the iris In the 
following conditions the lesion is in undeniable relation 
with this pupillary sign : cranial traumatism involving th» 
cerebral peduncular region ; tumours in either the anterior 
quadrigeminal tubercles or the optic thalami ; tuberculous 
meningitis * * •• 


in these last conditions, Bussy, in view of our present 
knowledge of epidemic encephalitis and traumatisms o. 
the neuraxis, does not consider the Argyll Robertson pupil 
as a completely specific sign of syphilis. 

. 44 g Optic Neuromyelitis . 

R. A. PerRitt (Are/t. ojf Ophthalmol., March, 1934, p. 492) 
describes this rare disease as showing bilateral optic 
neuritis followed, after a variable interval, by myelitis. 
Sometimes only a retrobulbar neuritis is seen. _ Any degree 
■ of a rapid visual impairment to complete blindness may 
be present, while in 50 to 60 per cent, vision is more or 
less fully restored. The myelitis may, however, progress. 
In - 75 per cent, of cases the optic neuritis precedes the 
myelitis by twelve hours to eighty : one days. While the 
fields may be variously affected, there is always a defect 
for red and green. Syphilis and nephritis are sometimes 
present, but most cases occur in perfect health. There 
is fatty degeneration and replacement of all or part of 
the optic tracts by neuroglia. Mercury, iodides, salicylates, 
strychnine, protein shock, and electrotherapy have all 
been tried. The disease differs from disseminated sclerosis 
in that the course is very acute, ending either in death 
or in practically complete recovery Irom the general and 
visual defects in 50 per cent, of cases. 

449 Hype rpyrexi al Treatment of Multiple Sclerosis 

C. A. Neymaxn and S. L. Osborne {Journ. Nerv.' and 
Mcnt. Dis., April, 1934, p. 423) record the treatment of 
twenty-five cases of multiple sclerosis by hyperpyrexia 
induced by. diathermy, radiothermy, and the electric 
blanket. Considerable improvement was shown in 44 per 
cent., and a less but still definite degree of benefit -in 
another 40 per cent. During a subsequent testing interval 
after treatment, ranging from a few weeks to eighteen 
months, all the patients remained stationary. Those 
selected for treatment showed predominantly the symptom 
of spasticity of the lower extremities,' associated with loss 
of the abdominal reflexes, nystagmus, temporal pallor of 
the disks, and tremors of the trunk and extremities. The 
authors do not claim their results as indicating the success - 
of the therapy, but rather as suggestions for further 
research. They point out that this form of hvperpvrexia 
permits accurate graduation of the doses of’ fever, and 
has none of the disadvantages of introducing chemicals 
or infections into the body. One fatality occurred, the 
patient being in the final stage of the disease, unable to 
move his arms or legs or utter sounds. The fourth treat- 
ment culminated with a temperature which suddenly rose 
to 10S° F. In the evening he developed respiratory diffi- 
culties, which were followed by hypostatic pneumonia and 
death. The authors state that it is not easy to control 
tlie temperature in such advanced cases, and counsel great 
caution. In their entire series of diathermic treatment 
thev only had two burns, however, both of which healed 
without complications. It is recommended that the heels 
of all patients should be padded with.eotton, and a rubber 
ring placed under the buttocks, so as to avoid blistering. 
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touching with silver nitrate may ' hasten separation of 
the sloughs. Douches, hot fomentations, ultra-violet light, 
and occasionally repetition of the diathermy may be 
required. Indications for diathermy, (a) in vulva and 
vagina, are: (1) benign tumours, -especially urethral 
caruncle — if multiple, local anaesthesia enables a large 
area to be treated at one - sitting, (2) leucoplaMa, (3) 
skenitis, 'bartholinitis, if subacute — gonococci are eradicated, 
(4) cancer " of vulva or vagina — neoplastic cells are 
destroyed by figuration, and-growth excised by diathermy 
knife, with sealing of vessels ; (6) cervix'. (1) adenoma, 
(2) polypus, (3) stenosis — cured by conical electrode, 
followed by linear cauterization which produces soft dis- 
tendible scars (for congenital cases this suffices, for 
cicatricial stenosis Hegar’s -dilators must be used subse- 
quently), and (4) endocervicitis, the treatment of election 
— no anaesthesia, - cure requires destruction of the 
cylindrical epithelium down to the muscularis (less than 
this induces deep cyst formation and Nabothian follicles). 
Here the electrode must be pushed through the internal 
os, which is often a reservoir of infection, then withdrawn 
to that level, and the current passed. The eschar may 
separate in a cast in a few days. Epithelium takes five 
■ to eight weeks to cover the area. Nabothian follicles and 
hypertrophic cervicitis are cured by needling. The 
external os may be corked by debris, which can be 
removed by forceps forty -eight hours after treatment. 
Contraindications are: near approach of the menstrual 
period, pregnancy, and uncured pelvic inflammation. 

451 Maternal Mortality in Manitoba 

F. IV. Jackson, R. D. Defries, and A. H. Sellers 
{Canadian Pub. Health Jotim., March, 1934, p. 103) record 
a five-year survey of maternal mortality in Manitoba from 
192S to 1932 inclusive, comprising 364 deaths, and with 
an average rate for the period of 5.1 per 1,000 live births. 
Data were collected, by questionaries, and replies were 
received for more than 90 per cent, of the series. The 
percentage distribution of deaths by major causes was: 
puerperal toxaemias. 2S ; puerperal sepsis. 25.3 ; abortions, 
17-1 ; phlegmasia alba dolens and embolism, 9.3 ; and 
puerperal haemorrhage. 9.1. The safest age period for 
maternity appeared to be from 20 to 29, but race emerged 
as a factor in maternal mortality. The highest death 
rate occurred in primiparae. this being more than twice 
that in the case of women in their second and third 
pregnancies. One-third of all the deaths were not asso- 
ciated with a birth, and one-fifth were related to a still- 
birth. A seasonal variation in the deaths from puerperal 
sepsis was observed, the rate being higher in the first and 
fourth quarters of the vear. The maternal mortality rate 
for cities was estimated, at 4.2 ; for towns of one to five 
thousand population, 7.1 ; and for the rural areas exclud- 
ing such towns 5.5. For institutional cases it was 4.1, 
and for domiciliary cases 2.S. The corresponding figures 
for deaths from puerperal sepsis were 1 and 1.3. Only 
25 per cent, of the patients received ante-natal supervision, 
the proportion ' of urban cases being twice that of the 
rural group. Nearly one-third of the_ patients (excluding 
those suffering from other toxaemias, abortion, and 
ectopic gestation) were only seen by a physician when 
the outcome was in grave doubt ; poverty and ignorance 
were the two outstanding reasons for this. 


452 Technique of Low Caesarean Section 

H Fuchs IZcniralbl. /. Gynak.. March 17th, 1934, p. 610) 
=tates that of forty-three isthmo-cervical Caesarean 
sections, with curved ' transverse incision over the head, 
deliverv was effective manually in thirteen, by version 
in sixteen. bv lever in ten, and by forceps in four. The 
ri=k to the foetus from Intracerebral lacerations and bleed- 
in'o is considerable. Such risk can be greatly diminished, 
and the ease of delivery is increased (together with 
lessened tendency to bleeding and escape of liquor amnii 
into the peritoneal cavitv) by combining the curved low 
incision with: (1) the initial application of Bonne v s 
isthmus compressor, and 12) completion of the uterme 
ipession after 'application of Willett s forceps to the foetal 
scalp, 'the head being delivered by the same instrument 
with the aid of abdominal p.essure. 
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— v 4 53 Demonstration of Tubercle Bscilli in Children 
following Gastric Lavage 

X. Levin (Svenska Ldharesall ska pets Handlin' gar, Xo. 1, 
1934, p. 10S) publishes as a monograph his studies, con- 
ducted in the Swedish hospital of Soderby, of the tech- 
nique and findings of gastric lavage' in obscure cases of 
tuberculosis. His material consists of 457 children, forty 
'of whom were -tuberculin-negative and who .served as 
controls.. In none of them were tubercle bacilli found in 
the contents of the stomach. The remaining tuberculin- 
positive children (417) were submitted to €80 such exam- 
inations, 249 of which proved, positive (162 children with 
positive findings). After excluding from his further 
analysis the' fifty- two cases in which no radiological 
examination was made at the time of the gastric lavage, 
the author confines his ’remarks to 365 children, 159 of 
whom yielded tubercle bacilli from the stomach. Of the 
three tests (direct microscopical examination of the sedi- 
ment, growth on culture media, and' guinea-pig inocula- 
tion), the first was found to be so faulty that littie v<utis 
could be attached to it. The second test proved very • 
reliable, but the third was the most accurate of all. 
He states that it is indeed so decisively superior to the 
other two that it should never be dispensed with if 
reliable findings are required. But it should be supple- 
mented by the culture test, for in twelve cases it, alone 
of the three, proved positive. If the absence of tubercle 
bacilli from the contents of the stomach is to be con- 
sidered proven, gastric lavage should be repeated once 
at any rate, and preferabty twice ; and before it can be 
assumed that a positive has become ' a negative case,' 
gastric lavage should thrice consecutively yield negative 
results at intervals of at least two months between each 
examination. After correlating the radiological findings 
with those of lavage, the author concludes that, at the 
present time, there is no other clinical-bacteriological 
examination which can compare in accuracy' with gastric 
lavage for the discovery of tubercle bacilli in children 
suffering from early tuberculosis. 

454 Puerperal Scarlet Fever 

R. Debre et al. {Bull, et Mein. Soc. Med. des Hdp. de 
Pans. February' 23rd, 1934, p. 348) agree with Lemierre 
and Bernard that puerperal and surgical scarlet fever are 
identical with, and should not be differentiated from, the 
ordinary form of the disease, and that the scariatiniform 
erythemas occasionally complicating puerperal infections 
are merely attenuated abortive forms of puerperal scarlet 
fever. Details of a case are given which substantiate 
these opinions. Typical scarlet fever developed in the 
hospital intern attending the case, and also in a patient 
in a separate building attended by this intern, and facial . 
erysipelas developed in another intern in contact with the 
affected one. Attention is especially drawn to the labors* 
tory findings. An erythrogenous streptococcus,' of the 
type studied by the Dicks, was isolated from the lochia. 
Similar streptococci have been recovered from other in- 
fections. The authors have isolated them from the pns 
of a digital whitlow, and the Dicks have produced typical . 
scarlet fever by rubbing a volunteer’s pharynx with a 
streptococcic culture from a whitlow of a scarlet fever 
patient. As in all scarlet fever cases, the Dick reaction, 
with absence of antitoxin from the serum, was negative 
at the time of the eruption. The reaction of -Schultz- 
Charlton (reaction of extinction) was - positive, as in all 
cases of this nature. Only slight pharyn go-buccal syrup” 
toms were present, and streptococci were not isolated from 
the throat. The authors believe that a pharyngeal reaction 
and penetration of the germ at this site- is of no signin' 
cance in these cases ; this point is discussed, experiments 
being cited. J. Halle (ibid., p. 353), discussing thi». 
paper, agrees that surgical and ordinary scarlet fever are 
identical. He cites such a surgical case, and relates tty 
good results following the use of convalescent serum m 
these patients. 
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455 Epidemic Myalgia 

A. B. Richter and H. D. Levine (Journ. Amer. Med. 
Assoc.. March 24th, 1934, p. 898) record their observations 
on twenty-four cases of “epidemic pleurodynia admitted 
to the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, in Julr , 
August, and September, 1933. The ages ranged from 
12 to 2S years. The sexes were equally affected. In 
most cases physical examination was entirely negative. 
In only one case was there a transient pleural friction 
rub. Most of the cases showed a high leucocyte count 
with polymorphonuclear predominance. The symptoms 
were similar to those described by previous writers. The 
treatment was that of acute pleurisy. All recovered. 

456 Intestinal Parasites in Hospital Patients 

R. Wigand (Dent. wed. I Vach., March 30th, 1934, p. 451 ) 
has 'studied in East Prussia the intestinal fauna of 1,330 


hospital patients, 330 of whom were children under 14 
The patients were classified according to the localization 
of their ailments. As far as A sane's lumbricoides was 
concerned, 13.3 per cent, of the skin cases, 9.4 per cent, 
of the respiratory tract cases, and S-S per cent, of the 
cases of infectious disease were its hosts. The frequency 
of the association of this parasite with skin diseases in 
childhood suggested a causal relationship, the more so 
because skin tests with an ascaris extract provoked 
urticaria and anaphylactic phenomena. As for the fre- 
quent coincidence of infestation with this parasite and 
disease of the respiratory tract, the peregrinations of its 
larvae through the lungs may he responsible. An investi- 
gation of the story that tire ascaris act'velv deserts its host 
when he or she is very ill provided little substantiation 
of it ; and though a close watch was kept in the cases ia 
which therapeutic pyrexia had been induced, no fugitive 
worn was cauglit during the fever. There was but one 
case (pneumonia in a child) in which the worm made its 
escape during its host’s fever, and the author is inclined 
to suspect that, when a worm escapes from a sick host, 
this action is prompted by the sickness of the worm 
itself. The frequency and degree of eosinophilia in the 
hosts were lower than those of other observers, and the 
absence of severe anaemia was notable. It is suggested 
that the frequent inclusion of fish liver in the dietarv of 
the population of East Prussia mat- avert an anaemia 
which certain intestinal parasites would otherwise pro- 
voke ; and the author publishes a table showing how 
effective in the treatment of pernicious anaemia is a 
dietary of fish liver (quappndcbcr). 


was enlarged, and in those examined post mortem there 
were foci" of granuloma. The intestinal tract may, e 
states, be the seat of extensive granulomatous infiltration 
and mav only be recognized at operation or post mortem. 
In three cases granulomatous nodes were found m the 
bone marrow, the blood giving no indication of an irrita- 
tion o£ this structure. Ho symptoms of involvement ot, 
or pressure on, nervous tissue were found in the senes. 
The author advocates properly controlled x-radiation over 
large areas. 

455 Sweating as a Symptom of Heart Fa lure 
Profuse sweating, accompanied by coldness of the 
extremities, pallor, and tachycardia, is regarded by 
J Uriosti and R. P. Blanco (Arch, des Mai. dtt Cceur, 
March, 1934, p. 155) as a symptom of grave significance 
in certain forms of heart disease. It is thought that 
those disturbances of cardiac function which lead to acute 
pulmonary oedema or angma pectoris may alternatively 
express themselves on occasion by the syndrome, of 
which sweating is the chief symptom described, and which 
has been termed “ diaphoretic asystole.” The clinical 
features of the attacks lead the authors to conclude that 
they must be considered as equivalents of angina or acute 
pulmonary oedema. They appear to he provoked by 
exertion. ' They are accompanied by a low blood pressure, 
restlessness, and a feeling of indefinable malaise, and, 
finally, are relieved by depletive measures — morphine and 
strophanthin. As in acute pulmonary oedema and anginal 
pain, it is suggested that the pathological basis of the 
sweat crises is sometimes an infarction of the myocardium. 


457 


Hodgkin’s Disease 


A. Herz (U'u'u. Arch. Min. Med.. 1S34, vol. 24, Heft 3, 
p. 428) reports the results of investigation o! forty -five 
cases of definitely established lymphogranulomatosis. 
There were twenty-six male and nineteen female patients, 
the great majority being in the third and fourth decades! 
Most were chronic, and in onlv six cases was there a 
rapid course leading to death in a few months. Whilst 
the glands first affected were generally those in the neck, 
the first manifestations mav, he states, also occur in 
other regions and the disease mav remain more or less 
localized. The spleen was enlarged in twentv-six cases. 
Skin affections are described ns frequent, mainlv com- 
posing unspecific affections such as pruritus, eczematous 
and urticarial exanthemata, etc. Hetp,^ zoster was noted 


459 Suprarenal Insufficiency in Typhoid Fever 

\V. Rubi.vsztej.v ( These de Paris. 1934, Ho. 130), who 
records eight illustrative cases in patients aged from 3 
to 4S, states that typhoid fever is one of the infectious 
diseases which most tend to affect the suprarenal?, whose 
function it is to regulate the blood pressure and to act 
as an antitoxic defence to the system. Suprarenal involve- 
ment is manifested by a typhoid state, prostration, and 
a low blood pressure, such symptoms being most marked 
in the ataxo-adynamic, .asthenic, and pseudo-meningeal 
forms of typhoid fever. The development of suprarenal 
incompetence due to the typhoid toxin explains the 
occurrence of certain syndromes in the course of tvphoid 
fever, such as attacks of hypothermia and the syndrome 
of pseudo-perforation . Slight involvement of the supra- 
renal s in the course of typhoid fever may be the starting- 
point of a slowly developing syndrome of suprarenal 
incompetence at a mere or less distant date. The 
diagnosis is of the utmost importance, as the prognosis 
depends on the early application of treatment, which 
should consist in the administration of adrenaline or supra- 
renal extract. 


Surgery- 


450 Radium Treatment of Cancer of the Lip 

?■- if- B - Bt-SCH (Uscskrift /or Laeger, April 5th. 1934, 
P- 3/61 reports from " " ~ - - 

Denmark. 157 cases of cancer of the lip observed from 
Ac begmmng of 1923 to the end of 1932 In everv case 
tne diagnosis was conhrrofd Kt* mfi-roo-nn.’ — t . ~ 
tion. The 


was sometimes 

- rtuninutisn in Ivmphocvtcs. In ' 

five of the cases described foci of disease were ’found in 
toe lung, hut it is doubtful whether these foci could have 
.Oil to symp-om* dunr.g life. Hcrz describes specific 
chances in the heart as rare. In twelve ca=es iVllr 


markod, together with 


p. 376) reports from the Radium Station in Aarhus 

the lip observ 

- _ -'=* 3 w exit- tna 

the diagnosis was confirmed by microscopical eximina- 
patients ages ranged from 39 to S7 v«r= /ha 
average age being 62. Of the 144 patients with 'cancer of 
, ? °'' v< -' r Bp. as many as 136 were men, whereas of tire 
thirteen patients with cancer of the upper lip seven were 

is had lasted 

. , . . who were 

severe 

—n there was r.o evidence of metastases. Thu= dt&red* 

1062 * * 


N^wuis mm cancer of the upper lio « 
women. In nearly all the cases the svmptoms 
for less than a year. There were fortv-five 
much addicted to ~ A_. *• 
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there were 113 operable and forty-four inoperable cases. 
After a year's observation, 101 of the operable and thirty 
of the inoperable were still alive. Of a total of 112, 
patients -observed for three - years, as many as ninety 
were symptom-free at the end of this period! A study 
of the deaths from cancer showed that nearly all. of them 
occurred within the first two years after treatment. There - 
were, of course, several deaths from intercurrent diseases," 
notably among the -patients already over 70 ; and' when 
such deaths occurred more than two years after the 
institution of radium treatment the case was included for 
statistical purposes among the cures. There were nineteen 
cases in which the radium treatment of the primary 
tumour had to be repeated, as traces of the disease 
persisted ; all these cases became symptom-free. There 
were also thirty-four cases in which a relapse occurred, 
but it proved fatal only in twenty cases. In his study 
in the literature of the comparative merits of operative 
and radiological treatment of cancer of the lip, the author 
shows that the former assures recover}' in 60 per cent., 
whereas the latter does so in 80 to 85 per cent, of the 
operable cases. 

461 Rupture of the Bladder 

L. Bogart (-, Amcr . Journ. Surg., March, 1934, p. 442)' 
classifies bladder injuries as intraperitoneal or extra- 
peritoneal, and traumatic or spontaneous. Trauma, 
external or internal, is the most common cause of the 
lesion, which occurs far more frequently in males than 
in females, owing to the more protected position of the 
bladder" in .women. Predisposing causes are full bladder 
and ■ diseased bladder, with chronic distension and 
alcoholism. Associated injuries of the traumatic type 
are usually fractures of the pelvis, and are most common 
in extraperitoneal cases. In cases of intraperitoneal 
rupture the most common site is the posterior superior 
portion, and in extraperitoneal rupture the neck is the 
most frequent .site. In the former variety the abdomen 
becomes . filled with urine, which becomes infected and 
causes an active peritonitis. In the extraperitoneal 
variety the space of Retzius becomes filled with blood 
and urine, - and appears oedematous and fluctuating. 
.Symptoms in these cases are shock, strangury, pain 
above the pubis with bulging, infiltration of -the deep 
perineum of abdominal wall and of the superficial 
abdominal fascia, symptoms of infection, and uraemia. 
In cases of intraperitoneal rupture the injury may be 
slight. The early symptoms are shock, severe pain in the 
bladder, strangury, urine or blood trickling through the 
urethra, peritoneal irritation, and catheterization of bloody 
urine or clear blood. Later symptoms are principally 
abdominal, with distension, pain, and peritonitis, ileus, 
fluid in the abdomen, and uraemia. In cases of intra- 
peritoneal rupture laparotomy should be performed as 
soon as possible, with closure of the opening and suture 
of the serous and muscular coats. If the mucosa is 
sutured absorbable sutures only should be used. Opera- 
tive treatment in cases of extraperitoneal rapture should 
consist in exposing and closing the rupture, combined 
with bladder drainage. Mortality depends on early 
diagnosis and immediate treatment. Six cases are 
reported, with four recoveries. 

462 Joint Injuries in Pneumat.c Drill Workers 
According to P. Rostock (Zcntralbh f. Chir.. March 17th, 
1934 p 630) the vibration of compressed-air tools may 
produce in those using them morbid changes in (1) joint 
capsules and the adjacent points of insertion of muscles 
into bones, and (2) the articular cartilage and underlying 
bones. The former changes are due to degeneration 
followed bv calcification ; they are typically seen in the 
lower end of the humerus near the attachment of the capsule 
of the elbow-joint and the insertion of the brachialis 
intemus. In joints such as those of the hand, in which 
vibration cannot be compensated by muscular activity, 
pressure -necroses of the articular cartilage are followed by 
partial necrosis of the underlying bones, with formation of 
free bodies and an osteochondritis dissecans. Necrosis of 
' the semilunar is muefv more common than in the os 

magnum and scaphoid bones. Morbid changes in the 
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shoulder-joint (periarticular bony outgrowths below the 
glenoid cavity, and from the adjacent part of the head of 
.the humerus) are much rarer than in the superior radio- 
ulnar joint. The frequency of pneumatic drill disease 
has been exaggerated: in the Ruhr. coal area only some 
300 cases have come to medico-legal potice. ‘ . 


463 


Therapeutics 


Treatment of Radio-dermatitis 


Craps and A. Alechinsky ( Le Scalpel, April 14th,’ 1934, 
p. 497) have found a combined treatment with -silver 
nitrate and ultra-violet rays to be most beneficial in radio- 
dermatitis. . A similar method has been* previously 
employed by Schindler in chronic peribuccal or inter- 
triginous eczema, by Huldschinsky in infantile eczema,- 
and by' Boisson in microbic dermo-epidermatites and 
dermatomycoses. The' present authors employed it t in 
radio-dermatitis, owing to the results they obtained in 
other cutaneous affections necessitating stimulation of the 
xellular vitality and of- cicatricial repair. The following 
is their technique. The healthy parts being suitably, pro- 
tected, the lesions are completely coated with a 5 per cent, 
solution of silver nitrate (Schindler uses an alcoholic 
solution) ; 'this is applied without rough friction after 
removal of scales and crusts ; to facilitate rits adherence 
and absorption, the lesion, may be previously cleansed 
with sulphuric ether.* The affected area is then irradiated 
by a mercury-vapour quartz lamp at as close a distance 
as possible, dependent on the extent of the field to be 
treated and the heat given by the lamp. The optimum 
distance for a Bach lamp with large reflector is 20 cm., 
for a Dufestel or Kromayer one 10 cm. The duration of 
irradiation is five to ten minutes ; it must cause complete 
drying of the solution and blackening of the treated area. 
Should the blackening be insufficient, silver nitrate is 
again applied. Drying of the lesion usually occurs at 
the first application ; the treated region is then merely 
covered with a sterile gauze compress. * No fatty sub- 
stances should be applied during treatment.' Irradiations 
are made every two days. The pain of the dermatitis 
often disappears after one or two applications, and 
cicatrization commences rapidly and progresses regularly. 
No failures have occurred with this method. Notes of 
five cases are appended. 

464 Cod-liver Oil Applied to Wounds 

W. Lohr ( Dent . ?tied. IVoch., April _13t.il, 1934, p. 561) 
has during the past three years treated several, thousands 
of cases with cod-liver oil applied as a local dressing to 
wounds. He was prompted to do so by the successes . 
achieved with cod-liver oil in children whose convalescence 
.£ 1( m infections had hitherto been protracted. In the 
•av-O^nent of wounds, chemical disinfectants should bs 
’oV^v^d as much as possible, as well as foreign bodies 
as drains and strips of gauze. It is not clear how 
cod-liver oil acts locally ; but it is, like most other oils, 
practically sterile, and when staphylococci, streptococci, 
and other germs are introduced into it, they are soon 
destroyed. As cod-liver oil is too fluid by itself, it is 
combined with other fatty substances in an ointment 
which is fairly firm at room temperature. This ointment 
is pasted in a thick layer over a wound, the discharge 
from which oozes out from under it. It tends to saturate 
the tissues with which it comes in contact and to promoic 
the separation of living (rom dead tissues. -This treatment^ 
is not indicated in acute inflammatory processes, but it*' 
is useful in recent wounds, when there is. little or no 
infection, and also in chronic, sluggish conditions, such 
as varicose ulcers. Once the tissues have shown them- 
selves capable of some degree of resistance to an infection, 
the additional stimulus given by cod-liver oil proves, most 
useful. Burns and bed-sores also react satisfactorily to 
the treatment, which possesses the great advantage oi 
being quite painless. In burns, the' amount of codJ^ cr 
oil required is considerable, but this expense is more than 
repaid by the increased rate of recover}'. While * c 
author admits that the vitamins in cod-liver ‘oil may 
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more or less responsible for its local therapeutic properties, 
he is inclined at the present stage to observe facts ra er 
than to try to interpret them. 

465 Urinary Antiseptics in Relat-a to Fluid Intake 

N. F. Mileer and C. C. Chu (Amer.Jaurn. Sttrg March, 
1934, p. 557) have conducted an investigation to determine- 
the relative effectiveness of urinary antiseptics to the 
amount of the fluid intake. They administered standard 
doses of urinary antiseptics to laboratory animals,^ first 
on limited fluids and later on forced fluids, with simul- 
taneous bacteriological studies' to estimate the efficiency 
and inhibitory influence of the excreted drug. They, also 
administered urinary antiseptics to a group ofL. voluntarily 
co-operative patients, at first on restricted fluids and 
later on a high fluid intake, with bacteriological tests 
to ascertain the power of the excreted antiseptic to inhibit 
bacterial growth in the urine. Evidence was obtained 
that the restriction of fluids during the time of adminis- 
tering antiseptic drugs definitely enhanced the inhibitory 
power of the drug on bacterial growth in the urine. The 
patient's immediate needs have to be considered, however, 
in applying the conclusions. For example, patients with 
urinary’ tract infection and high pyrexia are probably- 
‘ better' treated with a high fluid intake until the time 
when the febrile reaction has subsided. Since the inhibition 
of bacterial growth noted in rabbits and human subjects 
receiving urotropine was considerable, the question arose 
whether this inhibition was referable to the urotropine 
or to the ammonium chloride which was being given con- 
currently. The exhibition of ammonium chloride alone 
was found to have no notable inhibitory' effect, thus 
revealing that the action was attributable to the urotropine. 


Laryngology and Otology 


Tracheotomy 


465 

F. A. Fict ( Proc . Stuff Meetings Mayo Clinic. February 
7th, 1934, p. 86) reviews a series of 205 tracheotomies 
performed on 200 patients, seventy-one being emergencies 
and 135 elective. The most frequently encountered 
primary patholog : cal conditions necessitating tracheotomy 
vyerc: carcinoma of the larynx (133 cases), goitre (twenty- 
five enses), foreign bodies in the tracbeo-bronchial tree 
(fourteen cases), and multiple papilloma of the larynx 
(eight cases). Although there was no immediate surgical 
mortality directly attributable to the operation, eighteen 
patients died subsequently. Bronchopneumonia was the 
most common post-operative complication, but it occurred 
in only thirteen cases in the entire scries, and was probably 
already present in two of these before the trachea was 
opened. Only three of these thirteen patients recovered. 
Mediastinitis was not encountered in a single instance. 
The deaths in the series were almost entirely the result 
of dyspnoea and delay in opening the trachea rather tha) 
of the tracheotomy. 

467 Sclerosing Injection* in Hypertrophic Rhinitis 

Alluding to the rich nasal vascular supply and to the 
frequent ill effects (slow cicatrization of the scar, osseous 


10 c.cm. is injected into the diseased turbinates at 
.two different times. Local cocaine-adrenaline anaesthesia 
of ten minutes’ duration is performed to ensure perfect 
retraction. A Luer or Robert’s syringe is used with 
eccentric end and a needle of S cm. length and S/10 mm. 
calibre, having a short bevel. The needle is forced mto 
the turbinate with its head towards the back and just 
grazing’ the bone ; the injection is made while withdrawing 
it ; if an osseous irregularity is present, two or three in- 
jections are made. Dutheillet advises a further injection 
at the inferior face of the turbinate. Immediately after 
the injection a sufficiently- tight tampon is inserted to 
prevent haemorrhage and reflux of the liquid. Three to 
five days later a second exactly similar injection is made. 
No complications ensue after this operation. The only 
change noted for a few days is a slight hydrorrhoea. 
Improvement commences in from fifteen to' twenty-one 
days. 

46S Punctured Wounds of the Oesophagus 

A. J. Wright \Journ. Laryngol. and OtoL, March, 1934, 
p. 175) records three cases of accidental puncture of the 
oesophageal wall by- bone fragments, with serious com- 
plications resulting from neglect or unwise intervention. 
He concludes that any- history- of the supposed sticking 
of a small fragment of bone in the throat should always 
be regarded with respect. The blind passage of instru- 
ments in such a case should be strictly avoided as being 
likely to force the foreign body more deeply- into the 
tissues. The persistence of pain on swallowing, or its 
increase after the lapse of a period of twenty-four hours 
or so, makes the presence of a foreign body- highly 
probable. Local tenderness on pressure over the trachea 
is a sign of considerable importance in such a case. 
Where the presence of a sharp fragment of bone is likely, 
oesophagostomy should be performed at the earliest 
possible moment and in spite of a negative x-ray exam- 
ination. A small splinter of bone cannot as a rule be 
identified in a radiogram. In spite of early removal 
infective complications may follow a punctured wound 
of the oesophagus, but such complications are not 
invariably fatal. Gastrostomy would seem to be 
indicated immediately if there is any sign of the 
passage of food through the perforation in the oesophageal 
wall. Wright considers that there is probably- a greater 
capacity- for the localization of infection in the loose peri- 
oesophageal tissues than is generally- supposed. 


... . — sclerosing 

injections in hypertrophic rhinitis while the condition is 
still in the congestive retractile state. Though the 
Ultimate effects of this treatment have vet "to be 
ascertained, the immediate results have, he states, been 
mi successful as to lead to its possible employment in 
other conditions. The substances used arc a 5 "per cent 
solution of the double hvdrochlomte of quinine and urea 
an t-0 per cent, solution of glycerin, “ sclero-senim " and 
glucose solution. As the injection of sclero-semm is 
vnote painful and pin rose gives less encouraging results 

elvcerin employed. Bontinck prefem 

glyccon. -Hus substance occasions a mild but rapid and 
vomp-ne phlebo-scU-rosis (due to its concentration ) t 
\H. .ectly tolerated, and its injection is painless. At least 


469 Treatment of Cancer of the Larynx 

IC. Amersbach and L. Kraus (Med. Ktinik, March 9th, 
1934, p. 321) report from Prague their experiences with 
the treatment of cancer of the larynx and hypopharvnx 
between October. 1927, and December, 1933. Their 
material in this period consisted of 163 cares, fiftv-six of 
which concerned the hypopharvnx and the remainder 
the larynx. For more than twenty vears Professor 
Amersbach has familiarized himself with' the operative 
Roentgen, and radium treatment of laryngeal cancer' 
and the present paper represents the balancing of his 
experiences and opinions. With the introduction of 
Loutards x-ray technique it would now stem that 
where cancer of the hypopharvnx is concerned, this system ‘ 
is at present the best. When the disease is extensive 
and either the radiologist or the patient refuses x-rav 
treatment. intratumoral ” radium 


treatment is 


dicated. as it usually rids the patient of dv'Cplmgia 

unbearable. Indeed, it lengthens the 


in- 

tnd 


renders life less 

expectation of life in such desperate cases' for' from rix 

rnMrn w, m h f’ ' n,ou ^ Coutard’s technique h4 
contributed greatly to the displacement of oLrathm 

,n {avour of the if mys. it must be remembered 
that this procedure demands much of the patient's general 
the^ w" and , al? ° provokes a very troublesome irritation o f 

made^on Te 
exhausting, an^if 

treatment when the discs*,. v F'5- c ‘ operative 

and epiglottis It is 4“' *1 to th " '***! cords 

b.te results of Coura44'ra4tra4t 
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470 Surgical Treatment of Dysmenorrhoea 

J. L. De Courcy ( Amer . Journ. Surg., March, 1934, 
p. 408) strongly recommends resection of the presacral 
nerve for the relief of obstinate cases of dysmenorrhoea 
which have proved resistant to ordinary measures. In 
six months he has obtained immediate favourable results 
in a series of twenty -one cases, but his final statistics 
await the test of time. He agrees with Cotte that the 
indications for this operation are pelvic neuralgia, 
vaginismus, resistant dysmenorrhoea, uterine hypoplasia 
accompanied by insufficient and painful menstruation, 

■ metrorrhagia of ovarian ■ origin, and certain sexual 
neuroses such as nymphomania. In women, section of 
the presacral nerve does not lead to any loss of vesical 
control. In his technique De Courcy places the woman 
in the Trendelenburg position, opens the abdomen through 
a left rectus incision, deals with any pathological condition 
of the ovaries and uterus, removes the appendix as a 
routine, opens the posterior parietal peritoneum, and strips 
away the nerve fibres in the triangle between the right 
iliac artery and the left pelvic vein. Pain is immediately 
relieved, and menstruation regularly ensues within forty- 
eight to seventy-two hours later, no matter at what stage 
of the menstrual cycle the operation has been performed. 
Most of the author’s patients had to be catheterized for 
two or three days subsequently, but the inhibition of 
bladder function was no more marked than in the case 
of any other gynaecological operation. Several patients 
later became pregnant. De Courcy remarks that the tech- 
nique is somewhat delicate, requiring a discriminating eye. 
Given the right conditions it aflords a means of aiding 
a large class of women who must otherwise suffer a 
monthly martyrdom, as well as a chronic disability in- 
volving’ lowered physical and mental efficiency. 

471 Vitamin Enrichment of Human Milk 

With a view to increasing the concentration -of vitamin A 
in breast milk, Sylvia Sf McCosii et at. (Journ. of 
Nutrition, March 10th, 1934, p. 331) administered daily 
doses of 15 grains of cod-liver oil in gelatin capsules 
to three lactating women. Six weeks after parturition, 
when the mature milk flow had been established, samples 
were repeatedly taken to determine the average vitamin A 
content in each. Cod-liver oil administration was then 
begun. The quantity of milk secreted daily by each 
woman remained approximately unaltered throughout the 
investigation, as did the fat content. The results of the 
biological assays were based upon the average gain in 
body weight of experimental rats and on vaginal smear 
records. It was found that no increased content in the 
milk of vitamin A could lie detected. The authors con- 
clude that there appears to be no way of transferring 
increased quantities of vitamin to maternal milk when 
women are on an adequate diet, but that starvation may 
well be capable of being relieved by such adjuvant 
measures. Reference is made to the literature to show 
that this inability of augmentation appears to hold also 
for vitamin B, but not for vitamin G, which is increased 
by supplementing the diet with daily doses of 10 grams 
of yeast. 

472 Utero-vaginal Prolapse as a Cause of Uraemia 

A. Bello (Scmana Medico, March 15th, 1934. p. S19), 
impressed bv the similarity between prostatic enlargement 
in its first and second stages and prolapse of the uterus 
rnd vagina fin that both conditions produce deformity 
and dilatation of the ureters), has been investigating the 
incidence of nephritic phenomena in females with pro- 
lapsed uterus and cvstocele. He notes that the insertion 
of the ureter into the bladder changes its relations pan 
passu with the degree of prolapse, so that the intra- 
Darietal and terminal portions of both ureters become 
stretched and flattened, so reducing the ureteral calibre 
until it becomes almost entirely obliterated. To this is 
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added traction on the- uterine blood vessels, and the 
combination of both phenomena produces dilatation of 
the ureters above the site of the compression with result- 
ing damage to the renal pelves and, later, uraemia. In 
such patients he has frequently observed a high blood 
urea, quite irrespective of -their age,- but' this becomes 
markedly reduced, or may altogether disappear, when the 
prolapse has been -successfully cured by operation, except 
when the .damage - to' the renal pelves ' is irretrievable. 
Further, he notes that, even if the blood urea be not sub- 
stantially diminished after operation, the general condition 
of such patients is almost constantly improved, both 
mentally and -physically. He deprecates the idea, so often 
expressed,' that the aged should- not be operated upon for 
the relief of -their prolapse, and states that, apart from 
advanced cardiac and. renal changes, old age offers no 
-contraindication .to hysteropexy combined ’ with ‘perineal 
repair. Details of operative treatment are not given. 


Pathology 


473 The Pathogenicity of B. alkalescens 

*H. Welch and F. L. Mickle (Amer. Journ. Pub. Health, 
March, 1934, p. 219) have isolated an organism similar 
to that described by Andre wes as B. alkalescens from an 
outbreak of what seems to have resembled food poisoning 
in some respects and dysentery in others. The outbreak, 
in which several students and two nurses developed 
abdominal pain and diarrhoea, occurred' in a' university 
infirmary. B. alkalescens was isolated from the faeces 
of each of the patients and from those of a' healthy person 
employed in handling the food. Agglutinins acting on 
the organism were demonstrable in the blood serum of 
the patients after some time. The healthy carrier was 
removed, and no further cases occurred. B. alkalescens 
was also isolated from the urine of four patients with 
chronic nephritis. Agglutination and absorption studies 
seemed to show that the strains of alkalescens were 
closely related to each other antigenically, and had some 
relation to other members of the dysentery group.- All 
strains were non-motile. Acid w;ps produced in glucose, 
maltose, and mannite, but not in lactose or. sucrose. 
Litmus milk was unaltered or rendered alkaline. The 
methyl-red test was positive, the Voges-Proskauer nega- 
tive. The indole test was uniformly positive; and nitrates 
were reduced. The authors conclude that B. alkalescens 
must be included in the dysentery group as potentially 
pathogenic for man. 

474 Second Attacks of Poliomyelitis , 

T. B. Quigley (Journ . Amer. Med. Assoc., March lOtfv 
1934, p. 752) records the case of a second .attack of 
poliomyelitis which proved fatal. A girl aged 7 had 
her first attack in the course of an epidemic in August, 
1931, recovered, and had no illness until mild pertussis 
in June, 1933, which was followed rather more than a 
month later by the onset of a second typical attack. A 
mild indefinite infection of the upper respiratory tract 
was followed a fortnight later by a slight sore throat and. 
difficulty in speaking. Four days subsequently there 
ensued vomiting, cyanosis, and dyspnoea, which increased 
and caused death. The necropsy revealed changes. similar 
to those found in the post-mortem examinations made 
during the previous epidemic. There was a mild haemor- 
rhagic gastritis, with definite hyperplasia and congestion 
of the lymphoid tissue. The cut - surface of the liver, 
showed the characteristic pale, muddy, and granular 
appearance, without any specific microscopical signs. 
Although there was no involvement of the extremities 
in the second attack, yet at every level of the spmal 
cord which was examined there appeared marked nerve- 
cell degeneration, neuronophagia, congestion, and oedema. 
The author refers to the literature of the fourteen reported 
cases of true second attacks, and comments on tne 
diagnostic criteria of this rare occurrence. 
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475 * Aetiology of Appendicitis 

K. Westpbai. {Dent. vied. Woch., April 6th and 20th, 
1934, pp. 499 and 600) remarks that even in the most 
severe forms of appendicitis no organisms have yet been 
found which are not more or less frequently demonstrable 
in the normal appendix. Also it is the autogenous, 
enterogenous infection which plays the most important 
part in the genesis' of appendicitis. Probably appendicitis 
does not depend on any one specific organism, but on the 
lowered resistance of the mucous lining of the appendix 
to whatever pathogenic germ may be in contact with it. 
Such lowered resistance may be due to more or less 
complete obstruction of the lumen of the appendix, 
microbic activity being promoted under the same con- 
ditions which favour infection of the urinary and biliary 
tracts when their normal evacuation is interfered with. 
During the past five years Professor Westphal has been 
studying the movements of the appendix, and in two 
; cases of appendicular colic he has noted tire changes in 
,the shape and position of the appendix with the help of 
the x rays after a barium enema. Spontaneous pain and 
tenderness on pressure coincided with severe spastic con- 
traction of the appendix, either in part of it or in its 
- entirety. These observations afford an explanation of 
those cases in which, though the clinical picture of 
appendicitis was well defined, a laparotomy revealed 
nothing amiss with the appendix. Aschoff has observed 
this state of affairs in IS per cent, of his appendicectomies. 
Considered from this spastic angle, a goodly proportion of 
cases of appendicitis should react satisfactorily to atropine, 
papaverine, adrenaline, etc., and when there are no 
immediate facilities for operation this procedure is to be 
recommended. The author does not, however, advocate 
it as a substitute for the comparatively safe operation of 
appcndicectomy performed under ideal conditions. 
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Gastric and Colonic Flatulence 


O. Ltovo-Jos-cs and E. M. Lu.jEn.uu, (Med. Record, 
April 4tli, 1934, p. 320) discuss the mode of production 
and of dispersion of gas in the stomach and bowel. In 
-ddition to gas being a natural and inevitable by-product 
f the hydrolytic, fermentative, and oxidative processes 
if digestion, air is swallowed, and gases arc absorbed into 
he alimentary canal from the blood stream. Yet in many 
icrsons there is no belching or flatus, and the gas must 
herefore Ik? absorbed by the blood stream. Patients 
:otfiplaimng of excessive gas usually present few clinical 
igns, and the authors have therefore started to examine 
hem radiographically. It was found that with appro- 
priate technique gas bubbles in the colon and lame 
intestine were clearly demonstrable, but only rarclv in 
the small intestine. These manifestations bore no definite 
relation to the extent o( the symptoms, and the authors 
doubt whether "gas pains " exist as such; they arc 
more probably attributable to sudden changes in the 
vascularity of the bowel wall or to increased gas secretion 
into its interior. Both eructations and the passage o] 
flatus can be resisted voluntarily without any adverse 
s-quels, the gas being reabsorbed by the bodv. The 
majority of sensations referred by patients to bloatinc' 
g.is, or abdominal distension come alxrat throu"h the 
same mich.Hibm which produces gurgling. borboVvgnii 
ami txcc-sive flatus— natnelv, iinsvnchrorrired ccntracfo- 
aml dilatation of random, segments of the co’on ->s i 
r.suU of dhturlx-d tone am! irritabilirv of the nius^ulo 
neural tis-uiw of th< We’, wall. D is therefor ue-'ex 
to confine therapy to measures directed towards -J,, 
ns.uCion o. the production of gas. It will be ntcessara 
to sCK'the, n~t, relax, and even dt press the allrrenrar' 
r."urtvtmiscular ti-me by ragulati-.v ■ - ' 


the diet and Supp' 


ing suitable medication. lit this wav the peristaltic 
unrest can be corrected 'and the synchronized rhythm 
restored. The authors add that patients must be taught 
that frequent belching is an artificially acquired habit, 
that even necessary belching can be conducted with, no 
spastic or sound phenomena, and that the retention of 
flatus is not harmful. 

477 Aural Complications of Diabetes 

P. Van dex Boscke (These de Paris, 1934, No. 203), who 
records forty illustrative cases in patients aged from 33 
to 69, fourteen of which are original, states that aural 
complications are not uncommon in diabetes. Pruritus, 
eczema, epidermal plugs, and especially recurrent boils 
are the commonest lesions. Some severe forms of otitis 
externa may give rise to coma. As regards the middle 
ear, a distinction must be made between cases of severe 
diabetes in which necrotic mastoiditis may be observed 
and mild cases in which all forms of otitis may occur. 
There is, however, a frequent tendency .to haemorrhage 
and a rapid extension of the process attacking the bone, 
which explains the relatively earl}' occurrence of endo- 
cranial complications, the frequent delay in cicatrization, 
and the possibility of recurrent sequestra. As regards the 
internal ear, in addition to labyrinthitis secondary- to 
suppurative otitis media, diabetes may be responsible for 
a number of disturbances, either indirectly, through 
vascular changes such as labyrinthine haemorrhages and 
hypertension, or directly, from alteration in the composi- 
tion of the cndolabyrm thine fluid, involvement of the 
organ of Corti, or neuritis of the auditory nerve. 
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Indoxyluria and Indoxylaemia 


According to G. Laroche and A. Grigaut (Bull, ct Me m. 
Soc. Med. des Hop. de Paris, April 13th, 1934, p. 247], 
an estimation of the concentration of the urinary indoxyl 
is a valuable test of intestinal functioning and of toxic 
resorption. The normal urinary indoxyl content of 10 mg. 
per litre may be increased to 100 mg. or more in disorders 
of this nature. For these estimations the authors use the 
morning urine and a method based on Jclles's reaction. 
Numerous factors influence resorption of the intestinal 
indole with consequent hypermdoxyluria. These, which 
are briefly discussed, are : water absorption and diuresis ; 
digestive troubles ; the albuminous secretions of the caeco- 
colon ; the state of the intestinal organisms and of the 
food ; hydration of the colic contents ; and, cbiefh-, the 
permeability of the caeco-colic mucosa. Thus, this test 
is a useful control in the treatment of intestinal disorders ‘ 
The same authors (ibid., p, 25S) show that estimations of 
the blood indoxyl are of great diagnostic and prognostic 
value in chronic nephritis. For these tests, Grigaut's 
technique and Jolles’s reaction are emploved. Normal 
blood gives a negative reaction ; a pc-nnanentlv positive 
reaction during chronic nephritis indicates the' existence 
of serious lesions of the renal parenchyma ; readings of 
10 mg. or higher per 1,000 are evidence of a grave chronic 
nephr.tis m its final period, and death mav be predicted 
m a few weeks or a few months. Two cas'es are cit»d to 
illustrate the diagnostic value of this test. 

4,3 Cancer in Cavities of the Lung 

R. GostEfi Matt os {These de Paris. 1934 Xo 81) 

l cac 7 “ a?«l from is to « ■ 
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Suppurative cavities, on the other hand, are almost disease will increase the hope of successful operatic 
always situated in the new growth. They have a con- prainage of a' subphrenic abscess by a retroperitone 
siderable effect on the" general condition, for, besides approach is of great advantage when the abscess is di 
causing haemoptysis, they are always accompanied by to actinomycosis. In all cases large .doses. of potassiu 
profuse purulent expectoration, and are usually manifested or sodium iodide should be given post-operatively, at 
by clinical and radiological signs.' The initial lesion "is. intensive deep x rays should be used. . - 

necrosis, which results from circulatory changes in the -- 

bronchial vessels obliterated or -compressed in cavities. " . - 

Infection is always a secondary phenomenon. . - - . 

• • " Therapeutics 


Surgery 


- 480 Elective- Indications for Sympathetic' Resection 

W. Rieder ( Zenlralbl. f. Chir., March 31st, 1934, p. 734) 
concedes that in morbid vasomotor conditions of the limbs 
(Raynaud’s disease, causalgia, endarteritis obliterans, etc.) 
the effect of surgical excision of the’ sympathetic cord or 
its contributory- rami, although frequently excellent, may 
be disappointing.' He finds that a preoperative prognosis 
may- be made by measuring the rise in cutaneous tempera-, 
ture which occurs in the limb concerned after induction 
of spinal or plexus anaesthesia. A rise in temperature of 
less' than 1° C. indicates that- operation will be of little 
benefit, but if a satisfactory- local pyrexia is noted the 
operation can be carried on forthwith. Six illustrative 
cases are described. Rieder finds that after peripheral 
periarterial sympathectomy- the rise of skin temperature 
is temporary, but. that after the more central operation 
it 'is lasting. - . - 

481 Treatment of Congenital Pyloric Stenosis 

-;A. Eckstein (Klin. 1 Vocli., February 24th, 1934, p. 295), 
who describes 202 cases of this condition, of which ninety- 
two were treated by- medical and 1 10 by- surgical methods, 
finds that the latter ' were- undoubtedly superior to the 
former. Under identical conditions and a uniform distri- 
bution of subjects, the mortality- of the medical cases 
amounted .to IS. 4 per cent., while that of the surgical 
cases did not exceed 3.4 per cent. Needless to say-, 
.such results are only- obtained through complete mastery 
of. surgical technique and careful post-operative treat- 
ment. The average duration of treatment was ninety-one 
days for medical and only- thirty'-four day-s for surgical 
cases. - .... 

482' Actinomycosis 


A. Graves and A. Ochsner ( Amer . Journ.Surg., January-, 
1934, p. 54) state thatvthe organisms causing actinomycosis 
are widespread and occur in dust, pollen, or in the chaff 
from grain stalks. The saprophytic members of the group 
are found also in the soil, in the alimentary- tracts of 
insects, in the tonsillar crypts, arid in the gastro-intestinal 
tract in man. It is most common in the third and fourth 
decades of life, and SO per cent, of cases occur in males. 
In a series of GSO cases it was Mound that 60 per cent, 
of lesions occurred iri the head and neck, 14 per cent, 
in the thorax and lungs, IS per cent, in the abdomen, 
and the remaining S per cent? as generalized infec- 
tions in various parts of the body. In the abdominal type 
-of actinomycosis the symptoms may be chronic, when 
a palpable mass is the first sign of the disease, or acute, 
when the symptoms of acute appendicitis are present 
and appendicectomy is. usually performed. During con- 
valescence an abscess forms, the incision of which is 
followed by the formation of a persistent sinus. If the 
disease is not eradicated while it is still localized, multiple 
abscesses will form, and treatment will be impossible. 
The common route of spread is bv continuity following the 
growth of the fungus along fascia" and muscle. Ultimately 
the blood stream may- become infected and cause 
metastatic lesions. Two cases are reported where the 
actinomycosis spread from the caecum to the subphrenn. 
space, causing a subphrenic abscess some weeks .after an 
appendicectomy had been carried out. _ Both cases ended 
fatallv after drainage and partial excision of the infec e 
tissue’. It is suggested that early recogmtion of the 
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483 Intravenous Serum Therapy in Gonococcal Arthritis 

L. ^Iateos (Rev. Med. de Barcelona, March, 1934, p. 27! 
declares that this is the treatment of election on accour 
of its speedy action and efficacy. It, is not followed b 
early “ serum accidents,” and its .curative effects ai 
constant. None the less'he notes that the later complice 
tions of serum injection often follow, even though the 
disappear quickly when treated _ by calcium' chloridt 
magnesium hyposulphite, and adrenaline. The^biologicr 
and morphological affinity” of the meningococcus and gone 
coccus .induced Heresco and Cealic to employ antirneningc 
coccal serum in four -cases, of gonococcal arthritis wit 
results so successful that Cole and Weaver followed the] 
example, but employed it intravenoiislyT .Mateos treat e 
.ten cases with antigonococcal serum, and his results hav 
convinced him of its supercxcellence. The' method -vrhic] 
he used is as follows. Antigonococcal serum . (20 c.cm 
in 200 c.cm. of slightly hypertonic saline — 9 per !,00? 
-is slowly injected into a vein of the fasting patient. Forty 
eight hours later 30 c.cm. in, 300 c.cm. .of saline i 
similarly given, and followed at like intervals with 40 c.cm 
of serum in 400 c.cm. saline, and finally, 50 c.cm.’ serun 
in 500 c.cm. of saline. By the time that the last injectioi 
has been given all pain and exudation will have dis 
appeared, and a little massage and diathermy wil 
complete the cure. 

484 Endocrine Therapy in Arthritis 

In the course of research on the cerebro-spinal fluid 
F. Negro {Med. Welt. April 7th, 1934; p. 480) found } 
striking improvement in a case of 1 primary' , ankylotic 
polyarthritis on administering parenterally great doses oi 
cerebro-spinal fluid from the horse. . Convinced that this 
result was due to the hormone content (particularly the 
posterior pituitary) of the cerebro-spinal fluid, the authoi 
treated twenty-six cases of ankylotic polyarthritis with 
posterior pituitary extract in large doses. Seven of these 
cases are described in detail. Five showed marked im- 
provement, while two were complete failures. Of the 
remaining nineteen cases eighteen were successful and 
only one failed to improve. Negro concludes that certain 
diseases of the joints are probably' due to an insufficiency 
of the pituitary gland, and that certain xases of chrome 
primary ankylotic polyarthritis may be favourably' in- 
fluenced by' the administration of posterior pituitary 
hormones. 

485 Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Diabetics 

According to M. Labbe, B. Boulin, Justin-Besan^o^, 
and J. E. Thiery {Bull, ct Mem. Soc. Med. dcs ffGp- "f 
Pans , February' 9th, 1934, p. 204) artificial pneumothorax, 
completed if necessary by phrenic avulsion and combine 
with insulin therapy', is the only' hopeful line of -treatmen 
in diabetics having pulmonary' tuberculosis. Unfortun- 
ately', effective collapse is difficult to induce , in these, 
patients, whose lesions are apt to be diffuse,^ bilatera . 
and rapidly progressive, and in whom inflation is particu- 
larly' liable (45 per cent.) to be followed by' effusion. 
Young subjects, in- spite of wasting, respond, better than 
the aged, and men better than women. Of a series 0 
twenty-six cases ten survived, two having a pneumothorax 
of some two years’ duration, and seven having ha 
effusions followed by' adhesion (two to five, years). * : 

sixteen lethal cases included four in ‘ which aituicw 
pneumothorax could not be induced on- the contra* ate 
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sitlii because of adhesions, one of speedy pleuro-pulmadaiy 
perforation, and one in which a "sero-fibnnous- exudate 
became purulent : nevertheless the time of survival reached 
in some, cases two to four years, and was considerably 
greater on the '-average- than that of diabetes otherwise 
treated — nanieiv, two to eighteen months. 


Anaesthetics 


486 Intravenous Sodium Soneryl as a Basal Anaesthetic 

B. -Dess-las and Mile G. Chevillon (Bull, et Men 1 . Soc. 

K. at. de Chir.. March 31st, 1934, p. 519) state that sodium 
soneryl possesses the greatest coefficients ot security and 
utilization fit all the barbituric derivatives, and may be 
used for long operations without the danger ot overdosage. 

. It has a profound narcotic action, causing lowering of 
the arterial tension and diminution of the respiratory 
amplitude. The latter can be prevented by a fen- whiffs 
of carbon dioxide at the commencement of the anaesthesia, 
and the fall in blood pressure, if necessary, by the same' 
means, together with injections of ephedrine. The drug 
has no effect on the hcpato-renal elimination. The authors 
use the following technique. The evening before operation 
0.3 grain of soneryl is given orally ; this calms the 
patient and ensures a good night’s sleep. Half an hour 
before tbe anaesthesia an intravenous injection of a 5 per 
cent, aqueous solution of the drug is given in doses of 
1 eg, per kilo of weight. The injection must be given 
very slowly, and strict attention paid to the pulse, 
respiration, and arterial tension. This may be followed 
by a general anaesthesia with ether, regional anaesthesia, 
or no other anaesthetic may be required. Regional anacs- 
’ ihesia permits of all' interventions above the abdomen ; 
-.he spinal method should be reserved for subumbilical 
operations and those on the lower extremities. Soneryl 
.associated with ether is the anaesthetic of choice for 
operations on the stomach and the biliary passages. The 
authors report that no failure occurred in cighty-seven 
anaesthesias with intravenous soneryl ; the anaesthesia 
was always sufficient, and no post-operative complications 
or deaths attributable to the anaesthetic occurred. 
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Short Anaesthesia with Evipan 


J. NonnCKTorr ( Hospitalstidcndc , February 27th, 1934, 
p. 261) reports from a Danish hospital his experiences of 
intravenous injections of sodium evipan. This barbituric 
arid preparation decompose"* rapidly in the body, so that 
the general anaesthesia it induces is very brief and 
practically free from danger. The cases for which it is 
primarily recommended arc those in which ethyl chloride 
or a short ether anaesthesia has hitherto been employed. 
The dry contents of an ampoule (1 gram of powder) are 
dissolved in 10 c.em. of water. Four c.cm. of the solution 
is injected into a vein of tbe arm in the course of one. 
minute, and 0 c.cm. in the- second mmute at the rate of 
1 c.cm. every ten seconds. The anaesthesia is complete 
at the end of the second minute, but if tbe operation is 
very short the operator may wait two or three minutes 
so as to assure a still more complete narcosis. At the 
authors hospital evipan has been given between March 
and November, 1933, to fifty-five patients for whom, with 
only one exception, it was not neecssarv to give anv 
uipplemcntary anaesthetic. There were no ‘alarmin'" 
mi Meats. The age of the youngest patient was 9 wars’ 
that of the oldest patient 86 years. In forty-three of 
lie- fiUy-ttw e.vi-s the anaesthesia provi-d satisfactory. 
Among th-- twelve cases in which the evipan did 
W'- lull s.ati-{.action wire four cun time, of th 
Nora- of the fo-.tr appcr.dircctonv.t-s lasted 
minutes, and in only one of these 


to supplement u 
ia forty- live casr 
aral the path at > n 
-.mutes. The .'.uth.'r 


h ethyl chloride. 


not 
uterus, 
over fifteen 
c.-.sr-s was it necessan." 


, , The average interval 

Iv.neen the injection of the anaesthetic 
- p- nsc to questions was th-rtv-vr’cht 
, hides that for operations pot 

l.-.;!.- more t-..m to twenty minutes evipan j* 


a useful general anaesthetic which, if its action xs not 
prolonged enough, can be supplemented by another 
anaesthetic such as ether. 


488 Spinal Anaesthesia with Percaine 

Van Erps (Jourtt. de Chir. ct Ann. Soc. Beige de Chir.. 
February. 1934, p. 90) gives a short summary of 125 spinal 
anaesthesias with weak solutions (1 in 1,503) of percaine 
given by Jones’s technique. This method was -not 
employed in certain cases, such as cachectics, the aged, 
etc. All preoperative care was taken, but no narcotics 
were given, as the author believes that these, especially 
scopolamine-morphine, are contraindicated in spinal 
anaesthesia. If agitation, nausea, or vomiting occurred 
at the commencement of or- during the operation a lew- 
whiffs of carbogene were given. A condensed table shows 
that twenty-two patients suffered post-anaesthetic effects 
— headaches, nausea, and vomiting. The headaches 
started from the second to the twelfth day, were frequently 
accompanied by fever, and disappeared in two hours 
after a dailv injection of septicemine, which proved the 
only satisfactory remedy. Nausea and vomiting are, he 
states, caused by tensional variations in the cerebro-spinal 
fluid ; ephedrinizecl patients presenting these symptoms 
together with agitation rarely showed respiratory- signs. 
These after-effects were relieved by carbogene, which 
stimulates the respiratory centre, increases the tone of 
the inspiratory muscles, and is antispasmodic to the 
arterioles in general. Serious sequelae, such as paraplegia 
or paralysis of the sixth pair of nerves, were not noted, 
but only a transient paresis or vesical paralysis. Van Erps 
maintains that these post-anaesthetic manifestations should 
not prevent the use of this anaesthesia in view of the 
operative facility and abdominal relaxation obtained by it. 

489 Choice of Anaesthetic in Diabetes, Pulmonary 
Disease, and Children 

In diabetic patients requiring some surgical operation 
B. C. Smith (Xctu York State Joum. Med.. March 1st, 
1934, p. 175) does not use ether because it provokes or 
exacerbates acidosis. He frequently employs, spinal 
anaesthesia in abdominal work, but only occasionally in 
amputations, when pulmonary complications - contra- 
indicate a short nitrous-oxide-oxygen administration. 
Ethylene is disliked owing to its risk of explosion. In- 
filtration with novocain is commended in non-inflammatorv 
lesions, and the author has used it occasionally for leg 
amputations in cases with acute pulmonarv complications. 
Avcrtin is not suitable owing to its depressing effect on 
the blood pressure. Smith considers nitrous oxide and 
oxygen the best anaesthetic for amputation of tbe toes, 
legs, and thighs ; incisions and drainage of infected parts ; 
breast operations ; plastic procedures ; and as a supple- 
mentary to spinal anaesthesia. In abdominal operations 
he introduces novocain in spinal fluid at a point between 
the third and fourth lumbar vertebrae, preceding it with 
an intramuscular injection oi ephedrine. 3n ' operations 
on patients with chronic pulmonarv disease F. B Berrv 
( ibid., p. 1S3) prefers nembutal as the basal anaesthetic 
to avertm and amytal. which are respiratory depressants 
with prolonged action He gives 90 grate of sodium 
bromide on the night before the operation ; this i; followed 
■ti v,' ir T 'c ns luminal or H grains of nembutal one and 
half hours be.cre the operation, and 1 '6 grain of 
morphine with 1/20!) grain of hvoscine one houTlate- 
For the general anaesthetic ethylene is preferred to nitrous 
ox.de because it affords better relaxation and ^ 
abundance of oxygen. In acute pulmonarv cases &£ 
uses spinal, regional, or local anaesthesia wjwn-'te- 
S'^f !' e ^ recently been employing high spinal 
..aes.hesri for some upper stage thoracoplasties with good 
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that the open cone ether method is essential for operations 
on children. He has found it advisable to induce anaes- 
thesia ■with ethvl chloride, and to follow by- the open 
drop ether method. The only indication for local or 
spinal anaesthesia is the presence of an acute respiratory 
infection . Avertin as a basal anaesthetic is better tolerated 
by children than by -adults.. " 
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dysfunction, since in cases of -pathological changes-in fhi 
Uterine mucosa there is usually some previous menstrua 
irregularity and no such periods of amenorrhoea. Althougl 
the syndrome described is characteristic of functiona 
metrorrhagia of bvarian origin, curettage and microscopies 
C-xamination of the debris is.recommended, both to confute 
diagnosis and to stop haemorrhage temporarily at least 
pending permanent cure by the application of ,r ray's ft 
the ovaries. In atypical , cases hysterography - should 
precede curettagq 'to indicate any area . oft the • uterus 
particularly suspicious of ^pathological change. 
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490 . The -So-called “Safe Periods” 

The existence- of periods- of sterility curing the menstrual 
cycle in women of child-bearing age is confidently asserted 
by A. C. Nunez (Cronica Mtdica. March 15th,. 1934, 
p. 176), although he acknowledges tha£ the moralists 
Capellmann, Ferreres, and Lehmkuhl, none of whom was 
a physiologist-, were .wrong In their estimation " of the 
times at -which these periods occur. Basing his calcula- 
tions on the assumption that the ovule , survives its 
'liberation and deposition for no more than two days, and 
that the spermatozoon lives free in the female genital 
tract for but four, Nunez concludes that coitus (]) ante- 
cedent to the four days " prior to the deposition of the 
ovule, and (2) after the second day subsequent thereto, 
must of necessity - be infertile. Hence it follows that, for 
women whose menstrual cycle is of regular twenty- eight - 
day type, calculation of the “ safe periods " is easy. 
For those whose cycles occur with regularity at definite 
periods, but of a duration longer or shorter than twenty- 
eight days, -he has drawn up a table or " ready reckoner " 

. which he .alleges is ..of great value. Nevertheless, he 
admits that since dehiscence of the follicle does not occur 
with mathematical precision, inasmuch as its maturation 
and rupture may be precipitated by causes which he 
mentions, and as a second follicle may rupture pre- 
maturely, errors of calculation are possible, though 
unlikely. And though not a little dubious of the theory' 
that the sperm - lives but four days in its feminine 
surroundings, he adduces the cases' of eighty-seven women 
of eight different nationalities who were partners in 725 
-complete acts of coitus during the periods mentioned, 
none of which -were fecund, - 

491 .Haemorrhage at the Menopause 

J. Quenu and C. Beclere ( Bull. \Soc . d’Obslit. el de 
Gynecol, de Paris, November, 1933, p. 742) analyse forty- 
four cases of menopausal metrorrhagia. While 27 per 
cent, are due to organic causes, such as carcinoma of the 
fundus uteri (9 per cent.), fibroma, polyp, etc., they 
regard no less than 73 per cent, as functional — of ovarian 
origin, either hormonal or infective. For this group they 
suggest the term " benign glandular hyperplasia." For 
all cases of menorrhagia at the menopause, they strongly 
advocate diagnostic curettage. * Of the benign cases, two- 
thirds are cured by curettage without further treatment. 
The remaining one-t'nird start bleeding again after a few 
months, and for these r-ray treatment of the ovaries is 
recommended to hasten the menopause. In a subsequent 
paper C. Beclere further discusses benign glandular hyper- 
plasia! Analysing thirty-eight more cases of menopausal 
metrorrhagia,' he attributes 64 per ’cent, to this condition. 
Microscopicallv, these cases show no inflammatory- or 
neoplastic change, the uterine mucosa haring the physio- 
logical appearances of premenstrnation and nidation. 
That these ‘ are due to a modification of the ovarian 
hormones is borne out by the fact that if these cases 
are treated bv x mvs to ovaries only-, the haemorrhage 
is arrested, whereas after curettage it often recurs and 
continues till ovarian function finally' ceases at the meno- 
pause.' The clinical syndrome is: (1) abrupt onset of 
metrorrhagia in patients previously regular in menstrua- 
tion ; (2) periods of two to three months’ complete 
amenorrhoea ; (3) irregular alternation of amenorrhoea 
and metrorrhagia. These features, in the author's opinion, 
further indicate the origin of the bleeding, to be ovarian 
1104 D 
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492 Detection and Estimation cf c-DinUrophenol ^ 

The phenol derivative u-dinitropheriol greatly stimulates 
metabolism, and is being applied ; on an^ increasing scale 
.to the .treatment of obesity. A. Bolliger, {Med. Journ. 
of Australia , March 17th, 1934, p. • 367); points out, that 
its success’ In this respect may lead to the appearance oi 
proprietary products containing- it secretly or openly, 
that diagnostic and even medico-legal problems may con- 
sequently arise, and that some qualitative and quantitative 
tests will then be required. 'This' substance- forms very 
readily with methylene-blue an addition compound, ‘similar 
to that formed by picric acid, and crystallizing out quickly 
in' fine bronze : coloured crystals. ■ The test based on this 
-phenomenon 'is performed as follows. The urine is 
acidified with sulphuric .acid • and extracted* with chloro- 
form, permanent emulsions being ' avoided 'if -possible. 
The extract is mixed with calcium carbonate and methy- 
lene-blue, and is well shaken until- the first change of 
■Colour is observed. It is then .filtered, arid an equal 
amount of distilled water is added. A After further shaking 
the water is removed ; if the chloroform shows a distinct 
green colour which cannot be extracted by further wash- 
ings with water, o-dinitrophenol is present. The detection 
in the blood of a non -jaundiced person . is ' still more 
sensitive. The quantitative method .is based on the 
author's procedure for the volumetric determination of 
picric acid and methylene-blue. Bolliger points ’out why 
the test of urine for dinitrophenol poisoning used '.during 
the war is not - applicable to gastric contents, or , the 
blood or tissues, and may be unsatisfactory- in the case of 
urine after the oral ingestion of a-dinitrophenol. He cites 
a case in which this was experimentally demonstrated. . 

493 Typhus Infection of Rats : 

I. L. Kritschewski and N. N. Solowiow {Zentralbl 
/. Bakt April 5th, 1934, p. 232) examined the blood- 
Serum of 1 03 wild rats in Moscow, and found that twenty- 
nine of them gave a positive Weil-Felix reaction. A living 
proteus X 19 strain* was used, and in the majority of 
instances agglutination was of the finely granular type. 
The titres varied from 1 in 10 to 1 in 500. - To ascertain 
whether the animals were infected with the typhus virus 
Or merely with proteus X 19, brain suspensions were 
prepared from six of the rats having agglutinin titres of 
1 in 100 to 1 in 500, and inoculated intraperitoneally in* 0 
rnale guinea-pigs. One of these developed a febrile 
reaction and orchitis, thus showing that one at least of 
the rats -was infected with the typhus virus. Examination 
Was then made of seventy white laboratory’ nits that hail 
been bred in the neighbourhood of Moscow. No fewer 
than twenty’ -nine gave a positive Weil-Felix reaction, the 
titres varying from 1 in 10 to 1 in 200. The brain oi 
one animal with a titre of 1 in 200 was tested by guinea- 
pig inoculation, and was found to contain the tvph tts 
virus. K. Suzuki (ibid., p. 236), working in Hamburg, 
found that five out of ten wild rats had a positive VU-il- 
Felix reaction. The brains of all ten rats were teste 
by guinea-pig inoculation, and the typhus . virus was 
demonstrated in two of the positive arid one of the negative* 
reacting animals. Both groups of workers conclude tin 
Intent typhus infections occur in rats. 
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494 Mercurial Poisoning 

I, M, Rabinowitch ( Canadian Med. Assoc, fount., April. 
1934, p: 336) emphasizes the fact that no mercurial 
compound, inorganic or organic, is harmless. All can. be 
toxic, and their value in therapeutics appears to depend 
largely upon their conversion from potentially into 
actively* toxic products. Mercury is readily absorbed 
from all surfaces, including the intact skin, signs of 
poisoning having been noted within twenty-four hours 
after the application of mercurial ointments. Rabino- 
witch has had no difficulty in detecting mercury in the 
faeces' within forty -eight hours after painting the healthy 
intact skin of the abdomen with mercurochrome. Its 
wide distribution in the body is probably due to the fact 
that the albuminate which mercury forms by combining 
with protein is soluble in the alkaline chlorides of the 
body fluids ; the findings are not always uniform, how- 
ever. Much may remain localized in the tissues owing to 
the formation of insoluble compounds, and the existence 
of these is probably the cause of its slow elimination. 
The clinical signs of poisoning are due to the effects of 
mercurv on the excretory organs ; its elimination 
is not necessarily influenced by its deposition, for 
. in’ acute poisoning little may be excreted in the urine 
when the metal is concentrated in the kidneys. Mer- 
curial toxicity is not related to the amount present, but 
to its solubility, and a most important contributing 
factor is the degree of ionization. The favourable effects 
. of organic mercurial compounds in septicaemia appear to 
depend to some extent, at any rate, on “shock reaction." 
Diuresis, cathartic action, and antiseptic properties seem 
to depend largely upon conversion of the organic com- 
pound into a soluble inorganic and ionizable compound, a 
change which may explain its antisyphilitic action. Such 
a conversion takes place with greater ease in the case of 
metallic mercury. The author considers that more 
effective legislation is necessary as regards the standardiza- 
tion and sale of commercial mercurial compounds in 
tablet form. Moreover, the signs and symptoms of poison- 
ing may be misleading, the initial pain, vomiting, albu- 
minuria, and haematuria being succeeded for a few- davs 
by apparent convalescence, after which fatal sequels 
develop rapidly. It is therefore held to he inadvisable to 
discharge from hospital in less than two weeks patients 
admitted for mercurial poisoning. During this period 
blood urea examinations should be made daily in order 
to detect the earliest signs of grave renal involvement. 


495 Pancreatic Disease associated with Diahstes 

A. Lundberg (Nord. Med. Tidsskrijt, April 14th, 1 93. 
p. 460) comments on the tendency to concentrate’ atter 
tion on the islands of Langerhans in connexion wit 
diabetes to the exclusion of the other constituents of th 
pancreas, although in hardly any disease are these Mane 
alone involved. At the St. Erik Hospital in Stockholr 
4. <21 post-mortem examinations were made in the perio 
'923-32, and among them were S40 in which morbi 
changes were demonstrable in the pancreas Yet on! 
in mnety-one of these cases had diabetes been dia-mosec 
As blood sugar determinations had not been made sever 
cases of diabetes had assuredly been overlooked ’ Amon 
the o40 cases were thirty-five of pure atrophy of tf 
pancreas, which m twenty-nine cases had provoked 
chmcaUy demonstrable diabetes. Only nine of the= 
th.rty.five patients were men. and the average age w 
o years. Atrophy combined with lipomatosis of tl 

wvTf 75 s w nd e‘ n thirt >- cases - i[ > only nineteen < 
whichluid d.abetes been dmgnosed. There were as man 

Ul r i, 4 lipomatosis, in only twenty-four “ 

Inch had diabetes been diagnosed. Universal Iromrv 
osis existed m fifty-six cases, five of which had? bee 


recognized as diabetic. - Chronic liponccresis was found m 
fortv-three cases, and purulent pancreatitis in seventeen, 
only one of which was also diabetic. Pure cirrhosis was 
found in eighteen cases, stone in the pancreatic duct in 
seven, and malignant disease in seventy-three cases, in 
forte-eight of which the disease had probably started in 
the pancreas. These observations show that pure lipo- 
matosis cf the pancreas is the most common of the diseases 
overtaking it (52.6 per cent, of all the author's cases), 
and that malignant disease comes next with S.9 per cent. 
If it be asked, in a case of diabetes, what are the diseases 
of the pancreas most likelv to lie associated with it, one 
might answer, on the- basis of the author's material, that 
in 31. S per cent, the diabetes would be accompanied by 
atrophv of the pancreas, in 26.4 per cent by lipomatosis, 
in 20.9 per cent, by a combination of both, and in 9.9 
per cent, by cirrhosis. 

496 Tuberculosis end Dementi* Praeeox 

A. Aecaxe (These de Ports. 1934. >Co. 153), who records 
thirtv-five illustrative cases in patients aged from 1 1 to 
46, states that tuberculous manifestations often precede 
the development cf mental symptoms in dementia 
prnecox. The latter usually arise when the tuberculous 
lesions are subsiding, and may disappear, on the other 
hand, when the lesions are roused into fresh activity. 
This is the reason why tuberculous lesions often do not 
arouse attention in the course of dementia praeeox, except 
in the final stage. Systematic inquiry should, he states, 
be made into the patient's antecedents, and combined 
examinations carried out by radiological, biological, and 
humoral methods. The tuberculous lesious vary, and 
consist of pleurisy, pulmonary involvement, and glandular 
enlargement. Tuberculosis ’ does not by any means 
account for all the cases of dementia praeeox, for there 
are many cases of dementia praeeox due to a different 
toxi-infectious origin. 


Surgery 


■497 Testicular Seminoma 

According to P. Blumel (Bruns' Bcilr. r. Ch.ir. 

March 14th, 1934, p. 227) many seminomata of the testid 
have formerly been confused with carcinoma, sarcoma o 
endothelioma, and probably at the present dav a certaii 
number of testicular tumours, owing to their rapidity o 
metastasis, are overlooked or regarded as secondary." Ii 
the last twenty years' experience of the Gottingei 
Univcrsitatsklimk. tumours of the testicle have been ven 
rare (0.S per 1,000 admissions). Of thirty-two turnouts 
twenty-two were seminomata according to the classified 
tion of Oberodorfer. Because of the patients' lack o 
^T^ 0n °c the 7 i ® cult y of early clinical diagnosis n< 
fewer than five of the twenty-two patients first sough 
treatment for pam due to metastases. and four more hai 
metastases on admission, so that almost one-half hac 
secondary tumours when first coming to notice Meffi 
stases b> the lymph channels affect the inguinal much le- 
commonly than the iliac and aortic glands ; those Echini 
the liver and lungs by the blood stream are earlv 1 
frequently happens that important signs end =vtnntonv 
such as oedema of a leg or uretero-renal colic are causer 
!c tmpalpable metastases. Blumel believes that in futur, 
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Zondek pregnancy test in the injected mice) has been 
found, when sought, in the urine of patients with chorion 
epithelioma of the testis, and in about two-thirds of cases 
so far reported of 1 seminoma ^according to Oberncorfer 
seminomata may contain small islets of chbrion epithelio- 
inatous cells. Prolan B was excreted by one and prolan 
A by the others of Blumel's three patients with seminoma. 
The primary^ tumour in the first case was composed of 
young cells and resembled a medullary carcinoma : a 
metastasis removed post mortem gave Grades I, II, and 
III of the pregnancy' reaction. In one of the other cases 
prolan A disappeared from the urine after intensive 
x-radiation of metastases : later 'it reappeared and a 
secondary tumour (the only' one now demonstrable) .was 
found radiologically - in "the lung. The treatment of a 
seminoma consists in removal of the primary tumour, 
in jr-radiation by large doses of the homolateral iliac and 
aortic lymph glands, and iii repeated later irradiations of 
metastases under control of the Aschheim-Zondek test. 
Rapid disappearance of cutaneous, glandular, or even 
thoracic metastases" after radiation is characteristic, and 
is accompanied by marked general improvement; one of 
Bliimel’s patients so treated survived for three years. 

498 Hernia and Occupation 

L. G. Lorenzo (Rev. Med. de Barcelona, March, .1934, 
p. 195) roundly denies that strain or effort can cause 
hernia either of the indirect inguinal, femoral, or um- 
bilical type. In proof of this assertion he calls attention 
to the rarity of herniae of any' kind among athletes in 
whom the effects of violent effort take the shape of frac- 
tures, dislocations, injuries to joint cartilage, and arthritis. 
.Though a very violent effort may rend the abdominal 
wall, burst the peritoneum, and thus " forge” a hernia, 
surgical . literature does not provide any instance of such 
a cose. In the wide experience of the writer as referee 
to many indemnity insurance companies, both Spanish and 
foreign, he has met with only one case of hernia which 
could be attributed to industrial accident, and this was 
through the fibres of the external oblique muscle, and 
above and lateral to the inguinal canal— in other words, 
a" direct inguinal hernia." To prove that sac formation 
is not a -matter of minutes but of months or even of years, 
he cites the experiments of Scarpa and Moro, which show 
that the peritoneum is far too elastic to be moulded into 
a sac by a violent effort. Hence the presence of a sac 
definitely excludes all possibility that strain could have 
produced the hernia. In estimating the accident factor in 
any given claim for compensation for hernia, the history 
of pain, size of. the swelling, and the time at which work 
was" abandoned are not of the smallest value. 

499 Tuberculous Arthritis of the Knee in Children 

Professor Maffei (Le Scalpel, April 7th, 1934, p. 469) 
describes his results in a series of cases of tuberculous 
arthritis of the knee which were treated by conservative 
resection. The operation consists of extensive exposure 
of the joint, resection of the ligaments and cartilages, 
careful dissection of the synovial membrane from the front 
to the back, and complete resection of all the articular 
. surfaces. Curetting of all the diseased foci is then carried 
out, particular care being taken in the intercondylar fossa. 
The bony surfaces are then placed in apposition, the 
lateral ligaments are sutured, as also is the tendon of 
the patella, and the wound closed. Fourteen cases are 
reported which were treated by operation. Of these 
eleven were considered to be cured, as the children could 
walk well. In one case the condition was improved, and 
in .two instances the children died immediately after 
operation from shock and loss of blood. In the majority' 
of cases the onset of the disease was insidious, with 
swelling of the knee, pain, and limitation of movement 
as tvpical symptoms. Rest in bed or in plaster brings relief 
of pain, blit further attacks occur at varying intervals. 
Palliative treatment will sometimes bring about complete 
ankylosis but frequentlv this is only partial, and recurrence 
of symptoms may take place which may require months 
or even vears of treatment to correct. It is suggested 
that if after six months attempts to obtain a movable 
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joint by palliative treatment have failed, operative treal 
ment should then be carried out to obtain a surgiri 
ankylosis. _ - - 

500 Pharyngo-Iaryngeal Emphysema after Excision J 
oFLung Tissue 

P. Clairmont ( Zentralbl . /. Cliir., April 7th,. 1934, p. 821 
describes a case in which, twenty hours after resection o 
a tumour involving the three lobes of the right lung 
the patient died suddenly from asphyxia preceded b; 
cutaneous emphysema. Necropsy showed little affection o 
the mediastinum but complete obstruction of the uppe 
airway by emphysematous swelling of the pharyngeal ant 
laryngeal mucosa. Tracheotomy'pbut not mediastinotorm 
(which had been planned), might have saved the patient’: 
life.. The complication is ascribed to the fact ihat/afte 
the lung surface had been attached in the pleural windov 
tight tamponage with elastic application had been done 
and the surface, after- the dressings had become soaked 
became airtight. When closure of the wound is lmpos 
sible, loose dressings, frequently changed, are therefore t< 
be recommended. • * 


Therapeutics 


501 Vapour Baths in Treatment of Urticaria 

A. Marchionini and B. Korth {Miinch. vied. J Vocjt.] 
April 20th, 1934, p. 589), _having noted a case of appear- 
ance of urticaria in connexion with -sweating, found that 
in other urticarial patients induction . of sweating failed 
to bring out a rash, but might improve an existing one. 
Accordingly, they were led to use vapour baths in treat- 
ment of urticaria. In most cases one or more exposures 
of twenty to thirty minutes to a, temperature not exceed- 
ing 50° C. were successful. The cases included chronic 
and jecent ones (many had resisted - diverse treatments 
given before) as well as serum urticaria. The efficacy 
of the treatment is ascribed partly to excretion of toxic 
substances in the sweat and partly to the' 'abrupt oscilla- 
tions which are induced in the acid-base equilibrium. 

502 Arseno-autohaemotherapy in Syphilis 

A. Alechinsky and M. Craps {Le Scalpel, _ April 28th, 
1934, p. 597) advocate arseno-autohaemotherapy in 
those syphilitic cases, apparently cured, but in which the 
Wassermann remains positive despite intensive. treatment. 
In this procedure the syringe is first charged with the 
dose of the arsenical medicament ; into this 10 to 15 c.cml 
of the patient's blood is aspirated, and the mixture is 
immediately injected into the gluteal muscles. . Treatment 
is given every two to four days according to the dosage 
employed, in series of 12, 15, to 20 injections. Intervals 
of three or four weeks should elapse between each -series. 
Negative blood reactions have been obtained in some cases 
after the fourth injection, in others after the eighth or 
tenth. Short notes of three cases are given. Besides 
these about twenty patients are under observation who at 
-present give analogous results. The authors state that, 
the mixture of blood and the arsenical preparation forms 
an only slightly toxic combination, and that this method 
is beneficial in cases resistant to arsenic, and permits of 
a subsequent increase of dosage. 

503 Blood Transfusion in Influenza 

A. Tzanck {Bull, et Mem. Soc. Med. des Hop. de Pads. 
April 23rd, 1934, p. 535) records good results following 
blood transfusion in influenza and its complications^ 
Histories are given of two cases in which rapid cure wa^ 
obtained by this method. The condition of both patients 
was very' grave, and associated with pulmonary involve- 
ment. In one case, after withdrawal of 200 grams 0 
blood, a transfusion of 80 grams of blood was given* an . 
two later ones of 100 grams and 70 grams respective!) * 
An intense rigor ensued, but in a few hours nrarke' 
improvement occurred. The blood donor (Group IV) w 
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not a convalescent from influenza, but _ was the only 
member of the family that escaped the disease. Tzanck 
suggests that this donor was particularly resistant, and 
his blood, therefore, more efficacious, ,The condition of 
the other patient not permitting bleeding, a transfusion 
of 100 grams was at once given. Though marked improve- 
ment followed, dyspnoea persisted. A blood withdrawal 
of 150 grams was then made and a further transfusion 
of- 100 grams given. The donor was the husband (both 
wife and husband were Group II), who was the only 
member of the patient’s entourage escaping infection. 
After the last transfusion a rigor occurred, followed by 
profuse sweating. During the night the temperature 
dropped' to normal with disappearance of all clinical 
symptoms ; this might have been merely coincidental with 
a pneumonia crisis. Two other cases are mentioned in 
which sera of convalescents from influenza were given ; the 
favourable results in these were, however, not more marked 
than when ordinary donors were employed. Tzanck con- 
siders that the term " immuno-transfusion ” is erroneous 
except in immunizing diseases. In recurrent infections, 
as pneumonia, streptococcaemia, etc., the reasons for the 
efficacy of blood transfusions are quite different and depend 
on complex reactions ; in these cases, therefore, he prefers 
the term " phylacto-transfusion." 


Radiology and Electrology 


504 Short-ware Diathermy 

J .* and V. Garcia Donato (Cronicn Medica. February 15th, 
1934, p. S3) divide the effects produced by short-wave 
diathermy on the human organism into two groups — 
namely, those produced by the rise of temperature in the 
tissues traversed by the current, and, secondly, those which 
we .may term specific and peculiar to Hertzian waves. 
The primary’ effect of the application of short-wave 
diathermy is a gradual rise of body temperature to 3' or 
4° C. above normal, with inctease of the intravenous and 
intrathecal pressure, while at times the arterial tension 
may fall by as much as 3 or 4 cm. Later, metabolic 
alterations are much reduced, and the chemistry of the 
urine is. affected in various ways. The authors use the 
short wave therapeutically for its trophic effect in the 
different alopecias for its hypotensive effect in angina 
pectoris, hemiplegias, and headaches ; and for its analgesic 
-properties in arthritis, neuritis, and neuralgias. They 
fihd that by far its most useful function is the production 
oi artificial fever as a substitute for malariotherapy in the 
treatment of G.P.I., tabes, and the Parkinsonian syn- 
drome. In this field the greatest possible cate must" be 
- taken to keep the patient's skin perfectly dry’ and free 
from .sweat, and to effect this there is now" devised a. 
method of exposing the body to a current of air at 60° C, 
While this is in operation the internal temperature mav 
be maintained at 40° C. for two, or even three, hours 
after which the patient is wrapped in blankets and re- 
moved to bed. The treatment is contraindicated bv the 
existence of aneurysm, uncompensated heart disease 
.great hypotension, pulmonary- tuberculosis, and varicose 
veins. 


503 Radiotherapy in the Relief of Pain 

3- Haguexau. L. Galey, and D. Lichtenberg (Prt 
Med,, April 4th, 1934, p, 531) advocate deep radiothen 
m essential algias ; it is ineffective in cancer pain ; 
unnecessary in symptomatic or secondary al°ias T] 
utilize an apparatus with a constant current 0 of '>00 
volts, filters of I mm of copper, 2/10 mm. of aluminh 

- ancJ a S ^ m anti-cathode distance of 40 cm Total dn^< 

- 3,000 r (French) are given in bi-weekly doses of 500 ° (5 
. is important) per field of irradiation. After an interva 

three to four weeks the same treatment is repeated 
cases of failure or m complete results. A Coolidge s t 
dard ampoule enclosed in a tube of oil is used 

t, gIV6S 43 40 «»*. of the cutane 

do.e. The fields irradiated should be large to a i 


multiple ports- of entry and double doses on the skin , 
filters of heavy metal (their irradiation supplements that 
of the ampoule) should be used. Each application should 
be relatively short, and given in a pure atmosphere at a 
distance from the high-tension generators. Adrenaline 
and jaborandi extract are useful sedatives of the vage- 
svmpatlietic reactions. The following conditions have 
been treated bv this method. The three types of sciatica 
—the high (irradiation from the first lumbar vertebra to 
the sacrum), the median (irradiation of the sacro-iliac 
region), and the low* (irradiation over the sciatic notch). 
Of thirty-one cases, fifteen showed cure, seven improve- 
ment, and nine failure. In ten' cases, with six cures, two 
improvements, and two failures, of cervico-bruchial neural- 
gia, the region of the roots of the brachial plexus and the 
supraspinous region were irradiated. Radiotherapy is in- 
effective in trigeminal neuralgia, but is most beneficial in 
facial sympathalgia (ncuralgism, facial causalgia) ; of 
twenty-one cases, nine were cured, four improved, and 
eight "showed no result. Talagias respond remarkably to 
radiotherapy ; only one of five cases showed no benefits. 
Of two cases of coccygodynia, one. was cured and the other 
showed little improvement. Early radiotherapy in zona 
was very efficacious, seven cures and one amelioration 
occurring in nine cases. This treatment is of no avail in 
post-zosterian algias of one or more years’ duration.. Cure 
or improvement was obtained in cases (including four of 
Paget's disease) due to osteitis and periosteitis. Improve- 
ment was also noted in a case of acroparaesthesia of the 
arm. and one of trophoedema of the leg. All the results 
recorded occurred in patients treated more than two years 
previously: the cures are therefore apparently definite. 


506 Physiological Effects of Ultra-violet Radiation 

As the result of the controlled investigation of two groups 
of healthy women during the winter months of 1930-2 
Hope H. Hunt and Jane M. Leichse.vri.vg (Radiology, 
March, 1934, p. 31S) found that the normal individual 
seemed to have powers of compensation sufficicntlv great 
to counteract any stimulation resulting from ultra-violet 
radiation within "ordinary limits. The more nearly the 
person approached the physiological normal, the less 
evident were the effects from such exposures. The use 
of cod-liver oil and, vitamin preparations was forbidden. 
One hatf of the group each year (six cases) received ultra- 
violet radiation after the weekly observations had been 
made and blood samples taken; ’the control group re- 
ceived no radiation. During the second rear treatments 
were given twice instead of once a week, and the subjects 
received respectively three times the amount of radiation 
given in the previous year. The production of haemo- 
globin appeared to be more pronouncedlv affected during 
the second year than the first, although the effect did not 
continue indefinitely. It was not determined whether 
this increase was real or apparent and due to the tem- 
porary mobilization of the haemoglobin reserves of the 
body. In both test and control groups there was a slight 
nse in the average total red cell count, and the colour 
indexes of all increased from autumn to sprint The 

body temperature, pulse rate. jjjirl 

to fluctuate independent^- of the 

the first experimental periods the average svstolic and 
diastolic pressures of the control group showed a slight] v 
Sweater decrease than those of the irradiated group In 
the second >ear the decreases were almost the same The 
total white counts seemed to be less influenced bv the 
ultra-violet rays than were the other factors Durffi* Ze 

cytes diminished, but thcmStaetl 

wmmizm 

ffifweU-knnwn m “futn‘ « t & 
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Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

507 Urethral Stricture 

H. Wyxn - (71 mar. Journ. Obstet: and Gynecol., March, 
1934, p. 373) Has measured the' meatus in 206 women 
without, and 172 with, . urinary symptoms. He refers to 
a case of double stricture relieved by dilatation. Patho- 
logical specimens are few and signs uncertain, except.Ior 
oedema, inflammation, scar tissue, and neoplasms, but 
reduction of the calibre by urethritis is not true stricture. 
The meatus being the narrowest portion of the urethra, 
a sound that will pass this without injury is taken as 
the measurement of the normal calibre of the .urethra. 
The size of the majority is 23 to 30 F. (French bulb 
bougie). Gonorrheal urethritis is the commonest ’ cause 
of stricture. Pregnancy, faulty catheterization, passage 
of stone, fulguration of caruricle, accidental injury, and 
radium application for carcinoma of cervix are other 
causes. Stricture occurs most commonly in the lower 
third of the meatus. Treatment is by incision of the 
meatus itself, if constricted. Dilatation under cocaine, 
with Hegar’s dilators; relieves • most cases of simple 
urethral stricture, but treatment lias to be continued for 
several weeks. Burning urination and frequency are the 
commonest complaints. Difficulty and slowness in voiding 
with aching about the bladder or meatal area, dyspareunia, 
and enuresis occur. 

50S Evipan Anaesthesia in Gynaecology and Obstetrics 

F. Langsteiner (Wien. med. I Voch., April 14th, 1934, 
p. . 447) reviews his experiences of intravenous injections 
of sodium-evipan in various gynaecological and obstetrical 
conditions, and finds that the anaesthesia it induces is 
so satisfactory that he would no longer wish to dispense 
with it .in certain cases. But there are limitations to its 
usefulness. It is contraindicated after 50, as after this 
age irregular breathing and post-narcotic excitation are 
apt to supervene. -Cachexia is a contraindication, and 
caution should be exercised in liver disease, although the 
only effect it is likely to have on the anaesthesia is its 
prolongation.- Disorders of' metabolism 'are also a signal 
for great ' caution. Caesarean section is probably more 
satisfactorily performed under evipan than any other form 
of anaesthesia. In normal labour it is a disadvantage 
that evipan eliminates' the pressure of th'e abdominal 
muscles when the child’s head is being bom. Matters 
are different when forceps are employed, and hitherto 


six injections, each of 4 c.cm. -of the urine intraperi 
toneally. . Forty : eight, hours after the final injection thi 
rabbit is, killed and the ovaries inspected. If naked-ey: 
examination discloses the presence of one — or, more often, 
numerous — haemorrhagic follicles, round in shape, anc 
about 2 mm. in diameter, and varying in colour from.pinl; 
to wine red, the test is positive of ; pregnancy . Usually 
the result is more obviously manifest in one ovary than 
in the other. 


Pathology 


510 Triboulet’s Test for Tuberculous Ulceration' 
of the Intestines 

G. Hertzberg (Norsk Mag. f. Laegevid., April, 1934, 
p. 402) has compared the findings of Triboulefs test with 
those of the x rays and post-mortem room between 
February, 1933, and -January, 1934, at a hospital in 
Bergen, where his material consisted of 255 cases of tuber- 
culosis. In ninety-nine of the. 105' cases controlled by 
x rays the findings coincided with those of Triboulet’s 
test (both positive in ninety-four arid 'both negative in 
five). Among the thirty nine cases coming to necropsy 
were thirty in which both Triboulet and post-mortem 
findings' were positive, five in which "both were negative, 
and four' in which Triboulet was negative and the post- 
mortem findings positive. In consideration of (1) the 
commonness (over SO per cent, according to some authori- 
ties) of tuberculous ulceration of the intestines in phfhisis,- 
(2) the possibility of curing such ulceration if diagnosed 
early, (3) the lack of characteristic signs, and (4) the 
simplicity of this test, they consider it deserves, more 
attention than it has hitherto received. The test is per- 
formed as follows. A lump of faeces as large as a walnut 
is dissolved in 20 c.cm. of distilled water and filtered 
3 c.cm. of the filtrate is diluted with 12 c.cm. of. dis- 
tilled water ; 20 minims of Triboulet’s reagent (sublimate 
3.5, acetic acid 1, aqua dest. ad'. ICO) are added. As a 
control the same solution is prepared -without Triboulet s. 
reagent. The test tubes containing the two. solutions are 
well shaken, and are compared after five and twenty-four 
hours. A positive reaction is indicated by a cloudy grey 
or brown deposit, above which the solution is clear. The 
presence in the bowels of large quantities of water : so)uble 
serum proteins derived from tuberculous ulcers is said to 
be indicated by such a positive reaction. 


the author has had only the best of results with evipan 
in forceps deliveries. Quite small doses may be sufficient 
in these circumstances provided much time is not lost on 
suturing after an episiotomy. The complete retention of 
its expulsive forces by the uterus during such labour is 
an important point in favour 'of evipan, and the author 
has hardly ever known it to be followed by that atony 
of the uterus which so often is a sequel to ether anaesthesia 
for a forceps delivery-. 


509 Biological Diagnosis of Pregnancy: Modification 
of Friedman and Laphan’s Test 

Owing to the difficulty- presented by the variation of the 
calibre of the marginal veins Of the rabbit's ear after it has 
been injected more than once, J. de Fillipi (Seviona 
Medico. March 15th, 1934, p. S23), substituting the intra- 
peritoneal for the intravenous route, succeeded in making a 
.correct diagnosis of pregnancy in fifty consecutive cases 
thus treated. On any dav after the fourth following upon 
the last menstrual period, the woman, having refrained 
from liquid dietary for the previous twenty-four hours, and 
having micturated upon retiring on the previous night,- 
rrives a catheter specimen of the early morning urine which 
is received into a sterile container. This sample, if placed 
in a refrigerator, will remain active for a week and may 
thns be sent to a distance. A doe rabbit, isolated for 
the previous three weeks to prevent pregnancy and ovula- 
tion, and over four months old, weighing . from 900 to 
J S00 grams, receives over a period of forty-eight hours 


511 The Staining of Acid-fast Bacilli 

J. W. Fielding {Aust. Journ. of Exper. Biol. and Med- 
Sci., March 16th, 1934, p. 1) records the results of investi- 
gations undertaken to explain the loss of acid-fast stain- 
ing properties in bacteria, and to find a method to correct 
it. When these bacilli are present in tissues preserved in 
formalin or otherwise, they may frequently fail to take 
the stain, and are consequently overlooked, the two least 
harmful fixatives in this respect being those of Zenker ana 
von Rath. Fielding is satisfied that neither formalin -nor 
alcohol used as a fixative is responsible for the permanen 
destruction of acid-fastness in bacilli, nor is this acit - 
fastness abolished by formalin or acetone, or treatmen 
with both. Ehrlich's original observation regarding w? 
necessity for the alkaline treatment of - acid-faSt bacu 1 
would appear to be sound. Fielding believes that ‘auto-, 
lytic action in the tissues is primarily responsible 
lowering the pH value of the fixative, and that such lo' 
values are responsible for the change in staining reaction* 
It follows that an attempt should be made to keep tfi 
pH value of the fixative on the alkaline side ; 
tively, an alkaline fuchsine preparation may be. used <■ 
staining. Fielding gives a formula for such 'a -^V ' 
sodium bicarbonate in 0.25 per cent, concentration beiy 
mixed with basic fuchsine dissolved in absolute alco 
He adds that a comparison of the* relative values cl a 
alkaline and an acid formalin fixative revealed eviden 
in favour of the former. The alkaline fixative contain 
0.5 per cent, sodium bicarbonate in 10 per cent, forma i 
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Chronic Idiopathic Stestorrhoea 

.. M. Snell and J. D. Camp (Arch. hit. Med.. April. 1934, 
. 615) record- seven cases of fatty diarrhoea with a5?Q- 


cornfort. Thirty-seven were more seriously hampered, 
and eleven were more or less seriously ill. The autho 
suggests that there may be a certain antagonism between 
hvperpicsis and cancer, to judge by the rarity cf the latter 
in his material, both living and dead. As for the treat- 
ment of hvperpicsis, he is lukewarm in his advocacy of 
drugs, and the remedv he considers most potent is rest 
in bed. It may bring’ the blood pressure down in a lew 
davs from 203’ to 125, and when a high blood pressure 
is 'but little influenced by this treatment the prognosis 
is, as a rule, bad. 


514 


The Mean Arterial Pressure 


F. R. van Dooren (Le Sea 1 . pc l. April 2lst r 1934, p. 542) 
presents n studv of tht; moan arterial pressure in some 
200 cases, first reviewing previous work on this subject. 
As he has already proved that puncture of an artery 

the 

sure 
at the 


iated changes in the metabolism, of calcium and phos- 
phorus ; radiological stud.es of the gastrointestinal tract 
vere made in all except one, and in four definite abnor- 
nalities in the contour and motility of the small intestine 
vere thus revealed. These findings suggested the presence, 
if an inflammatory condition, with oedema of the mucosa 
md infiltration of the walls, involving especially the small 
ntestine, blit occasionally also the stomach, duodenum, 
and colon. The regression of the changes coincident with 
improvement in the clinical symptoms and inflammatory’ 

changes described in necroiwv reports of similar cases as lie nas aireaay proved unr - - -J 

T ia4tf ’ The* Slw'^rs Kod "^mp^. The^rcsstire 

^ciS k U n h d S^fk^vtis by 

phosphorus in the blood and defective gastric secretion puncture of "the same artery n.id by punc ure of th, 
of hydrochloric acid should be remedied. . In some cases radial, femoral, and do- salts ped s art-nes of the same 
restriction of the dietary- intake of fat coupled with side. In #0 per cent of these readings the mean pressure 
increase of the protein intake will afford relief. Tolerance was the same by both methods ; differences, when present, 
to fat appeared to be variable, some of the patients in were due to a lowering of the arterial-puncture values ; 
the authors’ series taking up to 100 grams daily, while the difference was less between the pressure values at 
others were unable to utilize half this amount. Such limits the humeral and rad,al than those at the humeral and 
of tolerance indicate the nccessitv for patients to be femoral. It has -been demonstrated that a very slight 
treated at first in hospital, where the intake and excretion but regular and progressive tenstonal drop occurs from the 
' of fat can be measured and compared. The use of » r ge vessels to the periphery ; Tiegestedt has stated that, 
vitamin D in the form of viosterol appeared to be of respite this drop, the pressure is everywhere the same, 
great therapeutic value, in some cases keeping the diar- Th ‘- present researches confirm this view, and also confirm 
rhoea and the depletion of calcium under control. Para- the value of the mean pressure m only 70 per cent, of 
thyroid extract is only a symptomatic remedy in these 4 be cases, the remaining 30 per cent, being Inexplicable, 
cases, since it does not increase the utilization of calcium, A study of the maximal, minimal, and mean pressures in 
but only causes increased Lberation of this from the 
skeleton. It had little effect on the diarrhoea, but was 
useful in controlling tetany. For the anaemia liver extract 
was employed with good results in some cases, but one 
-patient was at first made worse by it. The prognosis of 
this condition appears to be fairly good ; even if the 
bones show- extensive demineralization the outlook is not 
necessarily hopeless. The first essential is to evaluate 
' early the aetiological factors in the individual case, and 
to devise the treatment accordingly-. 


513 


Hyperpiesis and Expectation of Life 


E. Masixg (Dent. med. TFoc/i., April 20th, 1934, p. 591} 
publishes figures which, he claims, show that the expecta- 
tion of life in hyperpiesis is greater in a quiet German 
town than in the more feverish atmosphere of Western 
Europe and North America. His observations cover a 
score of years in private practice, in the course of which 
he has observed and subsequently followed 161 cases in 
which' the systolic blood pressure at the first examination 
was not under 150 mm. Hg. In some of the cases this 
pressure was over 140 at the first examination, ris in- 
higher at a later date. Eighty patients had since died” 
and eighty-one were still alive. The average age of the 
dead patients were 57.3 years when their hyperpiesis was 
first detected, and their average age at death' was 64 9 
years. According to the calculations of German life insur- 
ance societies, the expectation of life of a healthy man 
of 57 is 14.3 years. About 70 per cent, of all the deaths 
•were due to the hyperpiesis (cardiac insufficiency and 
circulatory disturbances in brain, heart, and kidney*! 
Among the eighty-one survivors kept under observation 
ior not less than six years, and for an average of 10 6 
years, were thirty-three who were fully fit for work 
although some might occasionally suffer’ from some cis^ 


these cases shows that the concordances between the two 
former are scarcely apparent, while between the minimal 
and mean they arc almost constant. The difference 
between the latter two pressures in normal subjects was 
1.6 cm. of mercury, in atheromatous conditions 3 to 4.3. 
and in cardiac insufficiency 2.6. The last-named is 
therefore only one factor of rise in the mean pressure, 
induration of the vessels being a much greater one. 
Van Dooren asserts that a rise in the mean pressure 
corresponds to one in the minimal, and that occasionally 
the former is without change in the latter. He concludes 
that the mean pressure corresponds to nothing explicable, 
and that its name characterizes a tensional value impossible 
to justify. Its dependence on the minimal pressure gives 
it a semblance of reality, but the faulty technique which 
has been previously employed cannot furnish strictly 
uniform results. 


515 


DItthcles and Exercise 


J- A ( ' 0LLAZ0 aIK - J- Barbudo {La Med. Ibera, April 14th 
;“ 4 ' P; -*53) state that a study of the literature shows 
the uataW clinral fact of an increased tolerance for 
carbohydrates in diabetic patients in the acute stage who 
exerc.se their muscles (by manual work, sport, gymnasium 
massage, and the like). In those rags if which an 
quihbnum has been obtained bv insulin the <Io=e of 
■„ e d ^- S . Ca " be reduced - In twenty-one cases of diabetes 
“ whtch th ? cur >' e hyperlacticacidaemia following 

Mm S'" T 5 “ 1VeS ^ gated - the 'vriters found that: (1) in 

hwfV 1 ' 1 F SeS there ' vas 3 rise of lactic acid in the 
cod by about 4 mg. above the normal, and {•>'. that 

Tkv S 1 '; Sl *?' Ved a distinct fall m ail these cases 
they attribute these results to a better utilization of 
circulatory glucose by the muscles, and a greater aviditv 
Of the hepatic cell for the lactic acid of the blood. 
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516 Intrathoraclc Tumours of Neural Origin 

M. Makkas {Bruns' Beitr. z. klin. Chir., March 14th, 1934, 
p. 276) gives an account of two personal cases and twenty- 
six-from the literature of operation for intrathoracic neural 
tumour, comprising ten ganglioneuromata, nine neuro- 
fibromata, eight neurinomata, and one- sympathetico- 
blastoma. With the exception of one neurofibroma, which 
had become sarcomatous, all were benign : ' all but one 
were found in the posterior mediastinum (usually high 
up), and three out of four affected females. There was 
no special age incidence, except that ganglioneuroma in 
the great majority of cases occurred below the age of 20. 
The source of the tunrour was frequently undetermined, 
but appeared as a rule to be the sympathetic cord or 
an intercostal nerve. The largest diameter of the tumours 
ranged from 3 to 20 cm. Clinically, a long history (two 
to twenty years) ' of slight and indefinite symptoms was 
usual — slight pain, dyspnoea, or dry cough. .Intercostal 
neuralgia was reported in two cases only. Physical signs 
. of dullness and impaired air entry led to suspicion . of 
- .chronic pulmonary or pleural inflammation in most cases ; 
but diagnosis was sometimes aided by detection of a 
supraclavicular extension of the tumour (four cases) or 
_ a unilateral ptosis and myosis pointing to sympathetic 
palsy. In no case was diagnosis made before radiography, 1 
but in no case did this fail to show the tumour ; however, • 
it was not seldom regarded as being probably a dermoid 
or hydatid ' cyst. - Differentihl diagnosis from malignant 
tumour is not long difficult. From a dermoid cyst, which 
also has a sharp,' rounded outline, neurogenous tumours 
are distinguished by their occurrence in the posterior 
mediastinum: from a hydatid cyst by their broad inner 
margin, flat or non-concave internally towards the 
vertebral axis, and by the negative Casoni reaction. At 
operation posterior mediastinotomy is preferable ; the 
tumour shells out without difficulty, and serious 
haemorrhage has not been noted. Opening of the pleural 
cavity is usually unavoidable. Sauerbruch recommends 
that in operations on tumours of sympathetic origin a 
.posterior portion should be left behind — otherwise a lethal 
. tachycardia may ocfcur. The. mortality in this collected 
series -was 32 per cent., and pleuro-pulmonary complica- 
tions followed in about one-half. 


cavity for several • days, or even weeks, without causir 
, discomfort. By this means it is possible to obtain a 
accurate diagnosis in cases of malignant" tumours of tl 
prostate, retro-vesicular and retro-prostatic tumours,’ ar 
in chronic inflammatory conditions of the vesicles. 

518 Chronic Arthritis of the Hip 

C. -Roederer and P. Graffin {Rev. Med. Franf., Marcl 
1934, p.’ 283) divide the surgical treatment of non-tube 
culous chronic - arthritis' of the hip' into five differer 
methods : subcotyloidian osteoplastic buttress, arthri 
desis, resection, subtrochanteric osteotomy, and drilling ( 
the femoral head. The bone graft,, or buttress operatioi 
is not very satisfactory, and should be reserved for casi 
of arthritis in young persons when subluxation is only < 
moderate degree, and when the head of the demur is onl 
slightly deformed and displaced. In other cases it is nc 
. sufficiently firm to prevent the displacement of the femu: 
with consequent pain. Arthrodesis should only be use 
in case's of unilateral arthritis with severe ' pain and gro: 
malformation of the hip-joint. Ankylosis is difficult f 
obtain in old people, and necessitates a lengthy immobilize 
tion.' In' cases of bilateral arthritis, ankylosis of one hi 
is unwise. Resection of the bead of the femur is a serioi 
operation, which should only be carried out in cases whic. 
are exclusively femoral, and are bilateral, with a tendenc 
to ankylosis. • Subtrochanteric osteotomy is a ' simpl 
procedure, . which gives good results.- It should be use 
in all'cases where there is poor position and-when abduc 
tion is markedly limited. This operation should b 
performed in the majority of cases of arthritis. It doe 
not limit the movements of the hip, and only require 
two or three months of immobilization, according to'th 
age of the patient. Drilling of the neck of the femu 
is also a simple operation, and immobilization is onl; 
necessary for a few days. The indications for this methex 
of treatment are: good apposition of the hip, a lesioi 
predominantly femoral, and the femur being in a goo' 
position. Osteotomy and drilling of the femur may b 
carried out simultaneously in certain cases. 


Therapeutics 


519 Diathermy in Alcoholic Cirrhosis 


517 


Vesiculography 


A. Gorro ( Joum . d’Urol March, 1934, p. 193) points 
out the difficulty previously experienced in obtaining an 
.v-ray photograph of the seminal vesicles, which have only 
been visible in cases where there is a calculus or cystic 
lesion, or where a tumour is in the process of calcification. 
In order to obtain a good result it is necessary to inject 
a contrasting medium, and it has been found that neo- 
iodipin answers this purpose. It is. neither toxic nor 
painful— even if remaining for some time in the seminal 
vesicles — while good aseptic results are obtained. It is 
possible to fill the vesicles by four different methods : by 
catheterization of the ejaculatory ducts by urethroscopy, 
by transrectal or perineal puncture of the seminal vesicle, 
by subcutaneous puncture of the vas, or by puncture of 
the vas by the scroto-inguinal route. Of these methods 
the first is often unsuccessful, the second and third are 
uncertain and dangerous, and it is thus by the last method 
that good results have been obtained. The success of 
the procedure depends on the technique, which the author 
fully describes and illustrates. The operation is carried 
out under local anaesthesia, a 10 per cent, solution of 
novocain being used. An incision is made at the root 
of the scrotum, and the opaque liquid is injected into the 
vas until the patient desires to urinate, thus showing 
the passage of the fluid from the vesicle into the prostatic 
urethra and into the bladder. This usually occurs after 
2 to 3 c.cm. has been injected. The incision is dosed, 
•md the patient expels any surplus fluid. The .v-ray 
photograph can then be taken with the patient on his 
wl. ° The fluid injected oft-n remains in the vesicular 


bad 
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J. Lexa ( These de Paris, 1934, No. 228), who record: 
twelve illustrative cases in patients aged from 27 to 71. 
three of which are original, maintains that diathermy 
an undoubtedly favourable action on the course'of certair 
hepatic affections accompanied by ascites. The most con- 
vincing results have been obtained in the treatment o. 
alcoholic cirrhosis with ascites. According to Lexa's own 
experience, the cases with a large liver react best. In 
the atrophic and sclerotic stage diathermy appears to have 
less effect. 

520 Autohaemotherapy in Typhus 

A. Baballian [Bull. Soc. Path. Exot., March 14th, 1934, 
p. 235) treated sixteen cases of typical severe typhus fever 
in young men in a hospital at Teheran by intramuscular 
injection of 10 c.cm. of their own blood. Each injection 
was followed by an immediate improvement in the genera 
condition. The treatment appeared to shorten the, dura- 
tion of the disease and convalescence, and did not gn c 
rise to any complications. Four to five injections were 
given in each case. 

521 Use of Stryphnon in Haemoptysis 

As the arterial pressure is always lowered while the venous 
is constantly raised, in haemoptysis, J. E. Wolf an 
J. Duchaine ( Bruxelles-Medical , April 22nd, 1934, P* 
advocate the use of an injectable styptic in this conditio • 
They employ “ stryphnon,'’ a methylaminocetoDCfl 
catechin, which immediately precedes adrenaline in - 
synthetic series ; it is a white powder, soluble in v.a * 
and slightly in alcohol, and possesses great vaso-cons 
tive properties. The authors inject, intravenously 3 
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very slowly, two-thirds of an ampoule containing 2.2 c.cm. 
of. a solution of the drug (0.2 to 0.3 c.cm. is given per 
10 kilos of body weight); the dose depends on the patient’s 
resisting 'powers, and is less for females anil those in a 
weak condition. The haemorrhage usually -ceases at the 
end of the injection. In cases of very abundant haemop- 
tysis it is advisable to give a subcutaneous injection of 
1.5 to 2 c.cm. half an hour later. As stryphnon raises 
■the blood pressure, its use in -hypertension is dangerous ; 
this being its only- contraindication. This drug should 
only be used in cases of urgency ; it is useless in chronic 
slight haemorrhagic oozing. The authors have abandoned 
the ijse of morphine in favour of stryphnon. It is less 
dangerous than pituitary extract, and lias a more rapid 
action than other pulmonary haemostatics. Its action, 
though of a transitory duration Of only an hour, is suffi- 
cient to allow of preparation for .subsequent more radical 
treatment. 


Ophthalmology 


522 Local Antigonccoccal Serum In Gonoblennorrhoea 
and other Eye Diseases 

W. A. Wiixe (Brit. Jotirn. Ophthalmol., April, 1934, 
p. 21S) instils the serum in the .following manner. The 
conjunctiva is first irrigated with water, 1 per cent, 
cocaine is instilled, and the everted lids are swabbed with 
boric tampons. With the lids still everted, the con- 
junctiva is covered with serum, the lids being kept everted 
for. twenty-five seconds. This is done four times, with 
intervals of ten minutes, twice a day. At home boric 
tampons and protargol 2 per cent, are" used hourly. The 
treatment has proved successful in gonoblennorrhoea, 
-Koch-Weeks conjunctivitis, trachoma, spring catarrh, 
and dendritic ulcer, and is equivalent to the use of 2 per 
cent, silver nitrate without the danger of irritation, 
cauterization, pain, or corneal damage. A serum reaction', 
which may not occur till after three weeks' treatment, if 
present, is slight. In such cases the remedy is olten 
especially beneficial. 


- 523 Two Cases of Buphthalmos in Siblings 

L Hymes (diner. Journ. Ophthalmol.. February, 1934 
1??) reviews the literature, pointing out that this 
londition is present at b : rth, and is but a major decree 
af the infantile type occurring in the second and third 
iecades. The treatment is essentially surgical. Elliot’' 
trephine, which offers a better hope of recovery than 
iridectomy, should be performed as early as possib'e 
and before the age of one year. He describes two cases 
m sisters. The eyes were noticed to be enlarged in the 
first at 6 months and in the second at 7 months Both 
showed a streamy cornea of large diameter, a deep anterior 
Chamber, raised tension, and a cupped optic nerve 
Trephining stopped the progress of the condition, allowinp 
poor vision in the first and good vision in the second W 


-524 Ocular Method of Determining Vitamin A 
Deficiency 

?r C £o^ S and Z ' Zextmire (Journ. Amer Med 
nfmd 
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with vitamin deficiency were mentally alert and apparently 
Well nourished ; others were under weight and mentally 
sluggish, although not mentally deficient. Still other 
children seemed to be suffering from nutritional defi- 
ciencies, but the dark vision tests indicated no deficiency 
of vitamin A. It was -noted also that as a rule the 
vitamin A deficient children who were retained under 
observation improved both in physical and in mental well- 
being. The authors are satisfied that this test is effective 
in detecting moderate degrees of vitamin deficiency with- 
out difficulty or loss of time. . - 

525 Results of Orthoptic Training 

G. P. Guibor (Arch, of Ophthalmol . , March, 1934, p. 433) 
quotes conflicting evidence from several sources as to the 
age, vision, and degree of squint of favourable cases and 
the time required for training. He records success with 
patients of from 2 to 39 years, comparing the results in 
forty control cases where atropine, covering; or operation 
but no apparatus was employed with those in thirty-eight 
cases trained in an orthoptic clinic where no operations 
were performed. Of the forty controls, 7.5 per cent, were 
worse, 47.5 per cent, unimproved, 25 per cent, improved, 
12.5 per cent, cured while wearing glasses, and 7.5 per cent, 
cured without glasses. Of the thirtv-eight cases in the 
orthoptic clinic 2 per cent, were worse, 34.2 per cent, 
unimproved, 13.S per cent, improved. 7.9 per cent, cured 
while wearing glasses, and 42.1 per cent, cured without 
glasses. He gives a full description of the methods 
employed in the orthoptic training. The average of cures 
by this method given by twelve other writers is 46.8 per 
The author adds a comprehensive list of the causes 
of failure in orthoptic training. 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology 

525 Pre-natal Diagnosis of Foetal Sex 

roar" Med. Latino-Americana, January, 

f 34 ’ P' 3al ) da,ms to have demonstrated foetal sex in 
all cases (twenty-one) on which he employed a reagerrt 
Of whmh he is the discoverer. This is a hvdro-glvcemted 
freshly prepared extract of the testicle "of the" human 
foetus or stillborn male child, of which he injects inTm- 
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for endometriosis of the bladder is about 40. The first 
complaint is of frequent, often painful, micturition co- 
inciding with the monthly periods, and at first disappear- 
ing ^ between -whiles. Haematuria is then ' noted, also 
cyclic. These symptoms increase in severity and. per- 
sistence. The diagnosis is suggested by this history, but 
is - established only by cystoscopy! The blue-black cysts 
and blue folds of oedema then' seen are' characteristic. 
The ureteral openings are displaced by growth, and bulg- 
ing of the walls is seen. A piece of tissue can be obtained 
for microscopy. Cyclical changes in the growth can be 
watched by cystoscopic examination ’ at dates near' to or 
distant from the menstrual period. Treatment is by 
surgical removal when the growth is not too extensive and 
the patient young. At the menopausal age, jr-radiation 
of the ovaries leads to recession of both normal and ab- 
normal endometrium. In the case under’ discussion, both 
the vesical and the intestinal symptoms were relieved, the 
growth having been so extensive as to involve both. 

-528 Brouha’s Reaction in Biological Diagnosis of 
Abortion 

A short account of experiences in twenty-one cases with 
the application of Brouha’s reaction in gynaecology is 
given by Vayssiere, Chosson, and Donnet (Bull.. Soc. 
cVObstet. et de Gynecol, de Paris, March, 1934, p. 248). 
The biological diagnosis, not only of the existence, but of 
the development or arrest, of a pregnancy, can now be 
made by the observation of quantitative reactions. The 
rabbit is used as. being the most -reliable and convenient 
experimental animal ; Brindeau’s rabbit unit being the 
smallest dose of hormone which, injected intravenously 
into a rabbit weighing 2 kilos, produces in forty-eight 
hours at least one haemorrhagic point on at least 
one /ovary. Serum or urine can be taken, -the former 
being very constant, in hormonal content. The funda- 
mental principles of- the test are: (1) that the titre of 
pregnancy hormone in serum diminishes very rapidly after 
the death or expulsion of the foetus (it appears to be 
connected with the quantity of living placenta in the 
maternal organism), and (2) that in urine there are marked 
fluctuations of the proportion of hormone, while in serum 
it is constant. In practice, fasting-mornmg.urine is com- 
parable with’ the serum, and can be used under the same 
conditions. The’ following four “ zones ” are recognized: 
(I) results uncertain^ up to 100 Brindeau rabbit units; 

, (2) pregnancy interrupted = 100 to 800 ) (3) caution =* ~ 
S00 4:o 1,000 ; -(4) normal evolution = 1,000 to 4,500 units. 
The technique consists in injecting several rabbits with 
doses calculated, according to clinical probabilities. In 
forty-eight hours the ovaries are examined. If the results 
are not definite enough they at least give indications of 
•dosage for - a second series- of injections. Alternatively, 
the first stage may consist in using 5 c.cm. of urine on 
one animal; and, by reading the result, finding the .dosage 
for accurate quantitative calculation in the second stage. 
In their twenty-one cases of abortion verified by curettage, 
the authors found the concentration between 100 and 800 
- — that is, in Zone 2 every time. 


Pathology 

529 Studies in Pseudo-rabies 

P. Remlixger and J. Bailly (Ann. de Vlnst. Pasteur , 
April, 1934, p. 361) report a series of experimental studies 
on ‘the condition that is known variously as Aujeszky's 
disease, infectious bulbar paralysis,^ mad itch, or pseudo- 
- rabies. Under natural conditions it affects 4ogs, cats, 
cattle, horses, pigs, goats, sheep, rats, and mice, but 
experimentally it can be transferred to a number of 
animals and birds, though cola-blood animals have proved 
refractor}'. The experimental disease is best studied ir. 
the rabbit, in which the clinical pii^ure shows a surprising 
variability, encephalitic, pseaio-heipetic, meningeal, para- 
lytic, pruriginous, fulminating, and abortive forms being 
1196 D 


seen., The- morbid -‘histology .is. still doubtful, and so far, 
though the - disease Is undoubtedly caused by a- virus,- the 
authors .have failed to demonstrate"- inclusion bodies. in 
the central nervous system. * A valuable . differential 
diagnostic table is given distinguishing pseudo-rabies from 
rabies'. ' In 'rabies the incubation- period is . long," there is 
a prodromal, period, the intellectual 'faculties are "affected, 
there is little or no pruritus, 'there is a tendency to ingest 
inert bodies, a paralytic' period during which, the lower 
jaw is. often affected is common, sudden death is rare, 
the disease lasts three to. five 'days, the saliva’ is virulent, 
infection .occurs by biting,- there are Negri corpuscles ^ in 
the brain,' and the . virus is' pathogenic for . marp In 
pseudo-rabies the incubation period' is a matter of hours, 
there is a brusque onset, the . intellectual ‘.faculties are 
preserved, .there is intense pruritus often dominating the 
whole clinical picture, there is ho tendency to ingest inert 
bodies, paralysis does not occur till just before death and 
does not affect the lower jaw,. .sudden death is common, 
the disease lasts only twenty-four' to forty-eight hours, 
the saliva is not infective, ‘ the- natural method of trans- 
mission of the disease is doubtful/ there are no Negri 
corpuscles, and the virus is nofpathogemc for man. 

530 A Stain for “ Inclusive Bodies ” m Virus Diseases 

T. Hamilton (Journo Prop, .‘hied., and Hyg.-, May 1st, 
1934, p. 139) describes a method of -'using methyl-blue 
and hot alcoholic eosin 1 as a stain for 11 inclusive bodies ” 
in virus diseases. The paraffin sections must be thoroughly 
dried- oh the slide -in the paraffin oven at 54° C. / this 
prevents their detachment in the. subsequent manipulations 
with hot stains even though the slides are not albuminized. 
Saturated alcoholic eosin 1 is used with 0.5 per cent, 
aqueous eosin 1. The stain is set alight on the slide, 
and allowed to bum out. The process is then repeated. 
Following treatment with saturated potash alum_ and 
amraoniated spirit, and watching the decolorization under 
the microscope (drying being carefully guarded against) 
until the tissues are bright pink and the red blood cells 
vermilion, the sections are stained for ten minutes or 
longer in 0.5 per cent, aqueous methyl- (not methylene-) 
blue, until the background viewed microscopically is. a 
dirty blua-red and the blood cells are still vermilion. The 
slide is then flooded with absolute alcohol first, and 
next with ammoniated absolute alcohol, . the ensuing 
differentiation being controlled with the utmost care under 
the microscope. This is the most important stage of the 
procedure, and the scrutiny must be continuous. The 
background will now appear very faintly blue, while the 
red cells and nucleoli are strongly vermilion. To naked- 
eye observation the section appears to have lost all its 
blue colour. After washing in water, and then .carefully 
in water acidified with acetic acid till a delicate blue 
background returns, the sections are dehydrated, cleared, 
and mounted in Canada balsam. 


531 Pirquet’s and Moro’s Tuberculin Tests- Compared 


K. Magnusson (Tidsskr. j. d. Norshe Laegejor., May 1st, 
1934, p. 469) remarks that if inunction "of the skin with 
Moro's tuberculin ointment yielded as' reliable information 
as the Pirquet test, the former might be preferable where 
mass investigations were being conducted -and the testing 
carried out by others than doctors. Between April, 1931, 
and December, 1933, he applied both tests to the adult 
patients admitted to a public sanatorium in Norway. 
A combined human and bovine tuberculin of Norwegian 


manufacture was used for the Pirquet test and a 50 P er 
cent, tuberculin ointment (Norwegian) for the Moro test. 
Among 791 positive Pirquet reactors there were only *104 
giving a positive reaction to Moro. There were only IpM 
patients who were Pirquet- negative and- Moro- positive. 
The patients were classified according as they (1) ' ve *_ e 
over or under the age of 20, (2) were in the first, second* , 
or third stage (Turban-Gerhardt) of the disease, or (»d 
had a normal or abnormal . sedimentation rate. But in 
whatever way the material was reshuffled, no condition 
could be found in which the Moro test could be 


give even approximately reliable information. 
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COUNCIL hospitals under the 
.local government act 

[Cancludeil-Jroni page 43) 

Certain, questions arise in' connexion 'with the administra- 
tion of council hospitals which are ot special interest to 
the ' medical profession— for example, the way in which 
such hospitals are to be staffed and the class of patients 
who may be admitted to them. 

Medical Staffing 

If the sick continue to be treated in a mixed institution 
— defined in Article 6 of the Public Assistance Order, 1930, 
as ah establishment for the reception and maintenance 
of the poor, other -than a hospital— it must be realised' 
that the chief administrative officer .is the master, who is 
responsible for the V governance and control ” of the 
institution and all its officers, servants, and inmates 
(Article 16S). A medical officer, not holding the status 
of a medical superintendent, must be appointed, either 
on a 'whole-time 'or part-time basis, resident of non- 
resident.' He reports direct to the house committee on 
matters which- may appear to him to require attention. 
The medical records of discharged cases are, however, 
kept in the' custody of the master; to, whom the medical 
officer must deliver them. The subordinate position of 
the medical officer is obviously unsatisfactory-, but -where 
the institution is preponderantly non-medical" it is difficult 
to see how any other arrangement, is possible. The 
British .Medical Association has made representations to 
the Ministry of Health that in any forthcoming amend- 
ment of the Public Assistance Order changes should be 
made which will secure greater independence for the 
medical officer and safeguard medical records from scrutinv 
by-lay officers. In institutions where the majority of 
the inmates are sick, some authorities have appointed 
a medical man in the dual capacity of master and medical 
officer. This arrangement has .worked well, and might 
usefully be followed by other councils as occasion arises. 
The Public Assistance Order contains an awkward pro- 
vision (Article 156) that masters and matrons shall be 
jointly appointed — obviously intended to ensure that such 
officers shall be man and wife— which is clearly impractic- 
able in cares where the medical officer is also'the master 
and the Minister, acting under his general power to 
sanction departures brom the Order (Article S) does not 
appear to insist upon its observance- in such 
circumstances. . -F-c.at 

In hospitals, . properly so-called, remaining under the 
Poor Law. the appointment of a medical superintendent 
is obligatory (Article US), and -the general power to 


appoint such other officer? as the councils think nece«.-,<-^ 
( Articles I4S and 149) enables them .to engage medical 


staff in sufficient' numbers either' on a whole- or part-time 
basis. In modern times guardians and their, successors 
have departed from the purely whole-time principle in 
staffing their hospitals, consultants and specialists being 
engaged to an* increasing extent in their work. The 
resident staff,' however, are usually practitioners with 
some previous hospital 'experience, and serve for . much, 
longer' periods than the house-physicians' and house- 
surgeons of voluntary hospitals, so that the consulting 
staff seldom carry- responsibility for the routine medical 
and surgical work of the wards." 

Under the Public Health Acts county and - county- 
borough councils have much greater freedom as 'to the 
number and ty-pe of appointments which they may- choose 
to make, practically -the only control over their actions 
being provided -by Section 104 of the Local Government 
Act, 1929, which" enables the Minister to withhold grants 
from authorities which fail to make .adequate arrange- 
ments for carrying out any of their public health duties, 
or, alternatively, exhibit undue extravagance in doing so. 
It is the policy of the Association that, part-time medical 
service should be utilized to the greatest possible extent, 
and county and county borough councils should therefore 
be urged to adopt a system ot .staffing which -will largely 
free the medical superintendent from clinical preoccupa- 
tions and relegate to -a visiting staff the responsibility 
for the welfare of the patients in wards definitelv allocated 
to them. The valuable clinical material in council 
hospitals should also be made available for the post- 
graduate experience of medical practitioners by- increasing 
the number of short-term resident appointments, and 
adequate arrangements for a pathological service should 
be made at the hospitals. In areas where there is a 
medical school it is desirable that arrangements, satis- 
factory to the council, the medical profession, and the 
school, should be made for a close association of the 
council hospitals with the .teaching of medicine. 

The Association's policy is definitely that all medical 
service should receive adequate monetarv recognition 
The agreed scales of- salaries for n-hole'-time medical 
officers cover such officers, whether working under the 
Poor Law or not, and ' tentative scales of salary- have been 
approved by the Representative Body for the' part-time 
consulting staff. 

The Class of Patients .to be Admitted 

Under the Poor Law the councils are responsible onlv 
for such patients as may be regarded as - destitute, bnt it 
has been pointed out in a previous article 1 that the 
interpretation now put upon the term “ destitution ” is 
so wyde that, at least so far as hospital treatment is con- 
cemea,. practically the wh ole population at national 

' Eri!Uh Medical Journal Suttlcv-.er.t. January 13 th, 1824 ; p. in 

fl52Tl 
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insurance level, or about SO per' cent. ' in towns, fall 
within it. In recent times, even before the abolition of 
boards of guardians. Poor Law hospitals have, to a - 
growing extent, opened their doors to persons whose other 
needs would certainly not lead them to seek public 
assistance. The transference, then,.' of hospitals from. 
Poor Law to public health administration, has not 
created a. new problem, bnt , merely accentuated it. 
Section 131 o'f the Public Health Act enables a council to . 
provide hospitals or places Tor the reception of the .sick 
for the use of the inhabitants of their district, and 
Section 16 of the Local Government Act imposes the 
obligation upon them of recovering the cost of main- 
tenance up to the- capacity of the patient, or .of some 
responsible person, to pay ; except in the case of 
infectious disease, for which the expense- may, but need 
not, be claimed in terms . of Section 132 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875. The cost of maintenance, as defined 
in the Local Government Act, includes the cost of staff 
and of treatment. Whether any allowance can be made 
for loan charges on the land and buildings does not seem 
to be quite clear. 

If is evident, then, that any inhabitant of the district 
governed by the council may regard himself as entitled 
to admission to' a hospital which it is administering under 
the Public Health Acts, provided that he is suffering 
from a condition- requiring hospital treatment. It is 
doubtful whether this broadening of 'entitlement will cause 
any material increase in the Use. of hospitals by those 
who can afford to pay for private treatment, but much 
will depend upon the administrative arrangements. The 
voluntary hospitals are occasionally used by well-to-do 
persons who are able, by influence or otherwise, to obtain 
privileged treatment — for instance, special rooms without 
extra payment — and an extension of this practice to 
council hospitals is undesirable. - It.ought to be a condi- 
tion of admission that no patient should receive special 
consideration because of his social status, and that side- 
rooms should be allocated on purely clinical grounds, 
unless special pay-beds have been set aside, the occupants 
of which make their own terms with the practitioner 
under whose care they are being treated. If these condi- 
tions are strictly observed, it is unlikely that many persons 
who are able to pay for privacy will seek admission' to 
council hospitals.. The provision of pay-beds in every 
area is, • however, an important factor in the problem, 
and Should be ventilated by the local profession. It 
will usually be found desirable that they should be asso- 
ciated with a voluntary, rather than a council, hospital ; 
but the matter is one which might profitably be discussed 
in conference between the council and the local -voluntary 
hospital committee. i 

Recovery of the Cost of Treatment 
It is generally thought that the power to recover costs 
under the Poor Law is greater than under Section 16 of 
the Local Government-Act, and up to a point this is true. 
Section 14 of the Poor Law Act, 1930, imposes the duty 
of 'maintenance on certain specified relatives, but the 
Local Government Act places the obligation upon 
persons legally liable to maintain " a patient in a 
hospital without stating who these are. It is understood 
that such persons may be interpreted as being those 
defined in the Poor Law. Act, but this is by no means 
certain. Further, even under the Poor Law Act it has 
been adjudged that there is no power of recovery without 
prior appeal to, and order by, justices of the peace. It 
has therefore become customary for the administrators 
of the Poor Law to obtain beforehand a legally binding 
promise of payment before claiming it, and if possible 
before admission to hospital. Clearly, the whole position 
needs review and clarification by amendment of the law. 
In the meantime, the point to be kept in mind is that 
the argument against administration of hospitals under 
the Public Health Acts, on the ground that the Poor 
Law affords better means of obtaining reimbursement, is 
riot a verv strong one to place, against the undoubted 
improvement in service to the public and advancement in 
medical practice which the removal of hospital treatment 
from the Poor Law will bring about. As regards patients 


who are not “ inhabitants • of the district,”' public health 
hospitals are under a disability - in that they cannot 
recover costs from the councils of the areas of domicile 
unless binding agreements are in force. This question is 
hot one of material financial consequence ; but it can be, 
and is, freely used to obstruct appropriation of hospitals,, 
and some amendment of the law is desirable, which will 
remove the burden of the treatment, of an accident or 
sudden illness from an authority in whose area -the patient, 
or responsible person is not a ratepayer. - • 


THE INSURANCE ' MEDICAL SERVICE 
WEEK BY WEEK - 


Ante-natal Examinations - 

The Insurance Acts Committee was asked by the 
Annual Panel Conference to consider - the question Of 
routine ante-natal examinations as part of an insurance 
practitioner’s duties, together with reports thereon to 
local authorities. From the report of the January meet- 
ing of the committee it will have been observed, that the 
following resolution was passed. without a dissentient: " 

That the committee recognizes that the position has arrived 
when ante-natal examination and supervision is regarded as an 
essential sen-ice for the pregnant woman,' that- it -is a sen-ice 
which can and should be rendered by general practitioners, 
and therefore it is a service to which -insured women as such- 
are entitled. - , . 

It is as well to observe the principle which lies behind 
the adoption. of this resolution after a very full discussion. 
The Insurance Acts Committee -has always interpreted 
the insurance sendee as a general practitioner service, and 
felt that any new developments which came .along and 
which were within the province of the general practitioner 
should be placed ungrudgingly at the service of the insured' 
patient. For the benefit of those who might be .moved- 
by practical considerations rather than .by sound prin- 
ciples the chairman stated that, if the representatives' 
of the profession could not go before any future court of 
arbitrators and say that practitioners as "a -whole had, 
given a full general practitioner service, it would obviously 
jeopardize their claim for a. favourable reassessment of the 
capitation fee. It should be added that it was empha- 
sized that the resolution with regard to ante-natal exam- 
inations did not necessarily entail that repprts to the- 
authority should also be looked upon as part of the 
practitioner’s duties without- payment. v ' 

Range of Medical Service 1 ■ 

As an illustration of the type of case which from time 
to time involves the question whether a service is .within 
the scope of the practitioner’s obligations, the following 
extract from a recent report of the London ' Insurance 
Committee is of Interest : , t 

Under Clause 10 (2) oi the Terms of Service for Insurance 
Practitioners a practitionc-r is required, if he 'renders to an 
insured person tor payment a service which is alleged to be 
not within the scope of the practitioner’s obligations under-, 
the terms of service, to furnish the committee with such 
particulars relating to that- service as ■ they may require.. 
Seven practitioners have accordingly informed the committee 
that they have charged fees to insured persons in respect of 
fi) tonsillectomy and removal of adenoids ; (ii) retinoscopy 
and prescribing of spectacles : (hi) refraction under mydriatic 
and ophthalmoscopic examination; (iv) estimation of error oi 
refraction by retinoscopy, ophthalmoscopv, and- subjectively, 
and prescription ; (v) ultra-violet rays dor ' neurasthenia and 
anaemia ; (vi) refraction and ophthalmoscopic examination 
for myopic astigmatism ; (vii) refraction and ophthalmoscopic 
examination for high myopia ; (viii) mercury vapour, ultra- 
violet ray, and infra-red ray treatment for acute bronchitis , 
fix) refraction for myopic astigmatism and ■ anisometropia 
(retinoscopy and ophthalmoscopy) ; (x) retraction and opn*. 
thalmoscopic examination for hvpermetropia and presbyopia ^ 
on the grounds that such services do not fall within the scop 
of medical benefit and that, ouing to their special ixperim . 
the practitioners concerned were ccmpetcnt'to umhrtake in 
services 

The opinion of the Local Medical Committee lias .*]• 
soughl, and they have informed us that the .services • • . 
described fall into the category of services involving t 
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application, of special skill and experience of a degree or kind 
which general practitioners as a class cannot reasonably be 
expected to possess, and that thev have satisfied themselves 
that the practitioners concerned possess the necessary skin 
and experience for the effective undertaking of such sen ices. 


With this opinion of the Local Medical Committee the 
Insurance Committee concurred on the recommendation ot 
.the Medical Benefit Subcommittee. It should be borne 
in mind that it is, open to the'Minister to refer to referees 
(tivo of whom must be doctors, the third being a hamster 
or solicitor in practice) any question upon .which the 
Insurance Committee and the Panel Committee are m 
agreement, and that the regulations provide that, where 
the committees do not agree, the matter must he so 
referred i It should also be remembered that in every 
instance the decision is based on the facts of the particular 
case, and is not therefore necessarily of decisive authority 
in determining any other apparently similar' case. 

When: any medical service has actually been rendered 
to one. of his insurance patients bv an insurance practi- 
tioner it will be presumed that it is treatment falling 
within ‘the scope of his insurance contract unless he 
proves - otherwise ; and the first step— if he wishes to 
establish a claim to a fee for the service as being of a 
specialist -character — is that he should give notice to the 
Insurance Committee within two flays after the date on 
which the treatment is given, the notice being on a form 
to be supplied by the committee for the purpose, with 
-such particulars relating to the service rendered as it 
- may require; 


Authorized Appliances 


Those whd read carefully the reports of the meetings 
of the Insurance Acts Committee will have observed that 
at nearly every meeting there are requests from Panel 
Committees for additions to the schedule of appliances 
in the Medical Benefit Regulations, and that on most 
occasions the committee is unable to discover any good 
reason for endorsing the suggestions and passing them to 
the Ministry ot Health. Insurance Committees, as well 
as Panel Committees, are sometimes apt to overlook the 
fact that the amount of money available in the Drug Fund 
is definitely limited, and that, if once the principle that 
appliances can only he authorized where their exclusion 
would constitute a hardship to a large number ol insured 
persons is departed from it would be difficult to resist 
the inclusion in the schedule to the regulations of any 
and every appliance. In other words, it would be neces- 
sary to abandon the principle in the National Health 
Insurance Act that, whereas " proper and sufficient 
medicines " are given as part of medical benefit, oniv 
such appliances can be provided as are authorized bv the 
regulations. 

For convenience of reference the latest list of appliances 
(authorized by the Medical Benefit Amendment Regula- 
■ tions, 1933) is here set out: 


Adhesive plaster. Spread, as de- 
scribed. m the Dtu^ Tarifi 
for the time being in Jorce. 
Bandages; 

Cahco. 

Crepe. # 

Pometta. 

Qastic-iveb. 

Ktasttc adhesive. 

Flannel. 

India-rubber. 

M usfin. 

Of'er.-xove. 

Plaster-of-Pans. 

Suspensory, cotton. 

Triangular. 

Zinc paste. 

Brushes, when required fer the 


proper administration. auv 
dnig fomung partef medical 
benefit. 

Catheter*, urethral, ami lubri- 
cant for use therewith. 

G urn-elastic. 

Sojt rubber. 

Cellulose tissue. 

Cellulose wadding. 

■v Cotton-wools, absorbent: 

Boric. 

U mncdicciltd. 


Droppers, when required for ti 
proper administration of ar 
drug farming part of mw 
cal benefit. 

Eye bat ha. 

Gauzes, surgical, medicated a i 
unmedicated. 

Gauze and cotton- wool tissue. 

Hypodermic needles ^admirS 

Hypodermic syringes . tration 

- v - vmsuiin. 

ice-bag? : 

Check sheeting.' 

India -rubber. 

lints ^ surgical, medicated a; 
unmedicated. 

Pessaries, ring. 

Protective^: 


Gutta-percha tissue. 
Jaconet. 

Oiled cambric. 

Oded pa Per. 

Oiled silk. 
Sphagnum moss. 
Splints. 

Tampons. 

Tows; 

Cttrbo.'ircd. 

Cnmedicatcd. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE BRANCH 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH (1S37-49) 

BY ' . 

J. S. MAN30N, M.D.' 

rKESIDEXT OF THE EK.IXCU 


Science has a wider meaning than the discovery, accumula- 
tion, and classification- of facts. - It deals, or should deal, 
with the ideas, hypotheses, and theories which -have 
either led .to discoveries or which have issued from facts 
patent to all and accepted as incontrovertible. _ This 
statement means that a knowledge of science is incom- 
plete without a knowledge of its history — how ideas 
originated and developed, and "the circumstances and 
conditions antecedent to such origin and development. 
In medical science the establishment of the University- 
Faculties and the Royal Colleges was an important step 
in' the organization of the profession for the purpose of 
giving that publicity to medical knowledge necessary for 
the adequate training and education of medical practi- 
tioners. After student days the Faculties and Colleges 
lost much of their influence because of their attachment 
to certain limited areas. Practitioners spread abroad and 
lost touch with their mentors of early- years. In the first 
third of the nineteenth century the latent desire for 
co-operation in the exchange of ideas and for a wider 
i diffusion of medical knowledge began to find expression 
among many medical practitioners, and as means of 
communication improved by the development of railways 
medical men formed groups throughout the country. 
The Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, after- 
wards the British Medical Association, was founded at 
Worcester, 1S32, by Sir Charles Hastings, the East Anglian 
Branch in 1S35, and the Lancashire and Cheshire Branch 
in 1 S3 / . 

After the annual meeting of the Branch at -Warrington, 
in June, 1933, Dr. Bowden of Warrington handed a 
number of newspaper cuttings and printed documents 
dealing with the establishment and earlv meetings of 
the Branch to Mr. McAdam, the librarian of the 
Warrington Library, for safe keeping. These were 
formerly the property of Dr. Charles White of this town, 
who died in 1912 after practising here for fifty years. 
It occurred to me that many would be interested’ in a 
brief sketch of the early- history of the Branch based 
on records which I will present’ in chronological order. 
The presentation will be condensed, but many extracts 
will be given verbatim. 


Abstracts from the Records 
A catting Crum an unnamed newspaper gives a brief account 
of the inaugural meeting at the Legh Arms Hotel. Newton, 
on June 30th, IS37. Dr. Holme, senior physician of. the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, was elected chairman ; fortv 
others were present from Lancashire and Cheshire Dr 
Holme explained the object of the meeting, which was to 
set up an association of medical practitioners. It' was nvn?->d 

Dr n teL'-- tt f e f*"'* 00 ,'^r iCal Snd Surgi - Ca! A ^iaWn. 
Dr Jeffrey s of Liverpool informed the meeting that Dr 

Rutter of Liverpool regretted - his inability to be present' 

riventr-WmTtR ^ ^ ° f c °P ies °E the address 

fZ “> ““ 3t the °pemng of Liverpool Medical Institution 
After the meeting the members dined. The toast of *■ The 
Queen an ^J>ther toasts were honoured. Admirable speeches 

oth^rf^Tlf” 5 b> Dr3 ‘ Jeffreys. Scott, Kendrick and 

others. The meetings were intended to be held . r ™,n.. 

at Newton. Drs. John Sharp and G. W. Hatdv of Wamrrtrfu 
were appointed secretaries. - ' amngton 

The second meeting was held' on Tun- "Ut twre r • 
Arms Hotel. Newton. Dr. Jeffrey “cce^d n V 
president- Dr. Kendrick of WaJrin^rTlS Dr B^k “ 
™ "Dr ^ FiUv C \h!ra were 

S otS; LSs ^: e th presi ? nfc!j add ^ to ^ g . 

, - . . tiers, ou idle. nMMltqrmte rer'imfr-.Hnre 

rural practitioners under the regalatioS of the Pm- L^-v tre 
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Dr. Kendrick read an interesting and affecting memoir of 
■Mr. Park, surgeon, ot 'Liverpool.' Dinner at 3 o'clock. 
Excellent speeches 'by 'Drs. Jeffreys, Jones, Lyon, Scott, 
Black, Twcnlow, and Hardy, etc. Owing to the tram leaving 
at 6.30 many had to depart to .their great regret, as they 
were deprived of speeches by several eloquent individuals. 

■ The third meeting was held "on June 27th, 1839, at 
-Warrington. ■ Mr. James Ainsworth, president. Dr. Jones of 
Chester and Mr. John Moore of Bolton, vice-presidents. A 
circular was printed announcing' that this meeting was to 
be held on June J20tK ' at the I-egh Arms, Newton. This 
early date was fixe’d owing to the near approach of the 
meeting, of the parent Association at Liverpool. Owing to 
somer hiicir with the landlord of the Lcgh Arms Hotel this 
circular was not issued, and another was printed announcing 
(hat the third meeting would be held at Warrington on 
lune 27th, " Members to assemble at the Music Hall, Bewsey 
Street, and then, at 3 o'clock, to adjourn to the Nag's Head 
Hotel,' Sankey Street, for dinner. Twelve shillings each 
includin'* wine and dessert.” -The circular also announced 
that — . 

" In consequence of the alteration in the time of the 
Grand Junction Railway trains starting on and after the 
20th just’., that those in the morning leave their respective 
stations at a quarter past eight and half-past ten o'clock. 

'From Birmingham at six o'clock. In the evening trains 
leave Warrington for Liverpool -and Manchester at ten 
minutes to six, at sixteen minutes before eight, and twenty 
minutes past eight. For Birmingham at ten minutes to 
eight. In order to accommodate those members who may 
wish to proceed to Newton to meet trains from Liverpool 
and Manchester a carriage will be provided to convey them 
there free of expense.” 

This meeting was also advertised in the Liverpool Moil. 
the Liverpool Mercury,’ the Manchester Guardian, and the 
Conner Fortv members were present. At the business 
' meeting in the' Music Hall. Bewsey Street, Dr. Scott read 
an interesting memoir of Dr. Rutter of Liverpool. _ Dr- Buck 
read a paper .on " Statistics with their Application to 
Medicine ” Dr. Banner of Liverpool read a paper on . 
"Injuries of the -Head." Dr. Kendrick of Warrington gave 
a detailed account of a cafe of tuberculous disease in a female, . 
illustrated with coloured drawings. 


“ Afterwards an excellent dinner was provided 'at the 
Nag’s Head, which comprised all the best stores arid art a la 
cuisine, and which along with the early and rare vegetables 
and fruits of the season, and the produce of a good cellar,' 
drew from the company many encomiums on the attentive 
and generous landlord. The worthy President with his co- 
adjutors, the vice-presidents, conducted the convivial part 
of the day’s proceedings with great" tact, grace, good* humour, 
and order. Many loyal and professional toasts were given; 
which as they complimented several members on • their 
talents, and the situations they held in the Association, or 
in tho public institutions of the district, drew forth some 
very appropriate a*nd eloquent speeches. The utmost 
harmony and good fellowship continued throughout the even- 
ing till the stern summons of the railway carriages broke up 
the feast of reason and flow of soul, leaving a strong im- 
pression on the few honoured Visitors present 'that though 
doctors are proverbially’ said to differ, yetduring the whole 
of this occasion they were as one and undivided.” “ 

There is a copy’ of the printed minutes of this meeting with 
report of the Council. One paragraph runs as follows: *' As 
y'Ct the Association may be said to be in a state of infancy^, 
its operations are not fully matured, and although its resources 
arc abundantly extensive, the. means by' which these may. he 
rendered subservient, to the extension of medical knowledge 
are not yet perfectly’ organized. Your Council thtrcfpre have 
rather to point out what may be done than refer to what has 
hitherto been eflected.” There were then ninety -two mem- 
bers, sixteen having joined during the past year. * " fhe 
finances of the Association showed a balance in band of 
£2 17s 2.ld., subscriptions of new members £4 10s., total 
£7 7s. 2£d Expenses — printing, stationery’, cfc.‘, £6 4s. ^Im- 
balance £1 2s. 6Ad. The rules of the Branch are given in 
this document. _ . 

After the first meeting on June 30th, 1837, the Branch 
joined the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association on 
August 17th, 1837. Members were required to pay’ one piinea 
in advance to the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, 
due on January’ 1st each year. There was al c o * 5?: f° r 
admission to the local branch for its own use, and if necessary 
the Council could call for another 2s. fd. Members "ho 
joined the Newton Association before August 17th, IS37, but 
who were not desirous of joining the Provincial Medical ana 
Surgical Association could continue members of" the Inca 
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branch with ail its privileges except those of receiving the 
, publications of the parent Association and enrolment in its list 
' of members. The list of members contains names from the 
towns and districts within a radius of twenty miles from 
Liverpool, and Manchester. One name I must mention— 
namely. Thomas Fawsitt of Oldham. He would be the father 
of Thomas Fawsitt of Oldham who was president of the 
Branch in 1925. Mo mention is made of practitioners from 
Southpott, .Wigan, Preston, Burnley, Blackburn, and districts 
-north of Bolton, Rochdale, and St. Helens. 

- The fourth meeting was held at file Legh Arms Hotel. 
Newton, Dr. 'Samuel McCulloch of Liverpool, president. Mr.' 
U'ra. Gootllad of Manchester and Dr. Green of Newton vicc- 
•presidents. There were now ninety-eight members. This meet- 
ing -is important as showing that the question of. the status 
of the profession and its disabilities were occupying the minds 
of -the. members. The report of the Council states: 

- ■■ When we regard the number of sources from whence 
diplomas .and licences to practise are issued, the great 
diversity which exists in the preparatory education required 

" - Irom those who obtain them , or the total absence of every- 
thing like legal protection against fraudulent and destructive 
practices of ignoraut and unprincipled pretenders, the present 
state of the medical profession in this country is most un- 
satisfactory.’-’ 

. -Vaccination against small-pox was also a feature of interest. 
There were two Bills before Parliament. The report says: 

" The Council are of opinion that one Bill is sufficient, 

- also that any measure which sanctions the practice Of in- 
oculation (that is, with variolons matter) either directly or 
. indirectly they conceive to be dangerous to the public 
■health, and any law which consigns a medical practitioner 

- to prison for an act which circumstances may require him 
r to perform is too arbitrary and despotic for the enlightened 

age in which we live.” 


Dr. Kendrick of Warrington read a paper on vaccination 
at this meeting. He said that since the experiments of Mr. 
Cecley there, could fie no doubt as to the identity of the two 
diseases — small-pox and cow-pox. He was a fins believer in 
the efficacy of vaccination, and laid down five rules for the 
control of small-pox: " (1) Heavy fine on anyone inoculating 
with variolous matter or lor 'wilfully exposing an individual 
to the infection of small-pox. (2)' Vaccination to be per- 
formed only by duly authorized practitioners, who should 
keep a register of vaccinations and issue certificates to the 
vaccinated. (3) These practitioners to he paid a fair re- 
■ 'mum-ration. by public authority. (4) No unauthorized person 
to be'atiowed to vaccinate. (5) That a certificate of vaccina- 
tion be required from every person over 4 years of age receiv- 
ing free education or parish relief." A set of forty -six ques- 
tions was drawn up by Dr. Kendrick and issued to members 
on the subject of .vaccination and small-pox. After the busi- 
ness meeting forty members sat down to an elegant dinner 
served -with great profusion by the new- landtadv of the Le"h 
Arms. On the removal of the cloth various loyal and con- 
stitutional toasts were given and drunk with enthusiasm 
ant! the day being the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo' 
the health of the Duke of Wellington as the hero of a hundred 
fights — not as a statesman*— was not forgotten. 

*1 he sixth xnceimg was hrhi a? Newton, Jufy 7th 1S4** 
President. Dr. James Kendrick of Warrington. The membera 
.continued to lie mterested in medical reform and legidation 
to improve the status of the profession. 

Tin- seventh meeting, held at Newton, lure noth ro.u 
President, Mr. Wm. James Wilson, surgeon, of Manchester 
There arc two rtetn.s of interest in the council’s report- 'll/ 
Samuel Malms of Liverpool. lecturer on mid ,‘-. fm . ", 
surgeon to the Ladies’ Charity, died in the prime of We 
leaving a widow and a numerous family almost destitute \ 
sum Of £20 was given by the Benevolent Fund of rhe Pro 
viticial Medical and Surpcal Association, and it was report^ 
that the fund had only £40 * hand. U was also rc^rt^d 

from 


opening m the trachea- by a pair of forceps specially Revised 
by himself ; tire boy recovered perfectly. The button had 
been lodged in the bronchus for. thirteen days. 

The tenth meeting was held ' at -Newton, .on June 2ath. 
1S46. President, Dr. R. W. Scott of Liverpool. The Branc.t 
was now becoming subdivided, with local secretaries: Man- 
chester, Mr. John Hatton ; Liverpool. Mr. Benjamin Barrow ; 
Bolton. Mr. J. M. Robinson ; Warrington, Mr. John Sharp. 

- At the thirteenth meeting, in 1S49, the president was Mr. 
Robert Thorpe ol Manchester. .The name of the Branch was 
changed from the " Newton Branch " to the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Branch of the Provincial Medical and Surgical 
Association." This' and other rules were sanctioned by the 
General Council at Worcester, July 14th, 1349; and here 
emleth the tale of the records. . - . . 

[Dr. Manson showed other records and exhibits of historical 
interest, including a copy of the first number of the Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Journal^ dated October 3rd, 1S40.' The 
editors were D : . Green and Streeten, and it contained 
fifteen pages of medical matter and nine pages of advertise- 
ments.] 

CON'CLUSIDN : 

This brief and somewhat bald sketch, of the early 
history -of the Branch purposely omits many details that 
would" be wearisome to relate] Anyone specially, inter- 
ested can read the documents for themselves. My main 
object is to .proclaim their existence and to revive the 
names of some of the men who .were public-spirited 
and enthusiastic enough to start the organization to which 
we are the heirs. They furthered the cause by the 
rational and well-approved methods of professional arid 
scientific discussion and a good dinner. They dealt with 
subjects that still interest us and claim our attention — 
the status of the profession, medical education, unqualified 
practice, fees, vaccination, and medical benevolence. They 
served their day and generation, and did what they could 
to give the profession of medicine its proper place in the 
hierarchy of the sciences, and to develop its usefulness to 
suffering" humanity. - 
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Annual Meeting, Melbourne, 1935 

The Council of the Association, having accepted for the 
first time an invitation to hold a meeting in Australia, 
where 7,000 members are gathered, is most anxious that 
the meeting shall be attended by a large and representa- 
tive body of members from this side, and with this end 
in view has taken steps to ensure a good attendance bv 
combining with the journey to Australia a 'tour ” round 
the world,” to.be undertaken under exceptionallv favour- 
able conditions, both as to itinerary and as to the enter- 
tainment which will be afforded eh route, and perhaps 
more especially at those oversea Branches of the Asso- 
ciation which will be visited. All particulars are available 
from the Financial Secretary and Business Manager of 
the Association (B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, \V.C 1 ) ; 
and all bookings must he made bv members through his 
oil ice. It will materially assist if those who contemplate 
going would notify him at the earliest possible moment 
of their intentions and of the number of relatives and 
wh0 JTj ^company them. Upon the number 
traiellmg null depend, ro some extent, tire conveniences 
° { certa111 arran E em vnts can oalv be made 

a J lrg " eno ' J S h of members io^ev 

n y.t r ; T , t Counc;l haS appointed, as travel agents 
/ h tV \T T ' Messrs ' Bickfords. Travel Service !0i-10R 
High Holboru. London, V.C.l, who willwork wHb *1 
office of the Financial Secretary-, and from Xs e branch 
" 1 er <3ate the detailed in formation trill be available. 
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Southern Division, Trinidad. 

There has reached the Council of the Association the 
first annual .report of the Southern Division of the 
Trinidad and Tobago Branch, formed by that Branch in 
March, 1933. In the nine months of its existence the 
Division has held no fewer than ten meetings, the pro- 
ceedings at all of which have included discussion of both 
clinical and medico-political matters. On an average 
61 per cent, of the membership of the Division attended 
the meetings, and 96 per cent, of the members attended 
at least one of the meetings. For a first year’s activity 
this record is believed to be unique. 


The services of Lieut.-Colonel R. C. Clifford, M.C., D.S.O.,' 
placed ' permanently at the disposal of "the Government of 
United Provinces," as from June 30th, 1930. 

Major R. Hay. an Agency Surgeon, is posted as Civil Surge 
Quetta, as from November 22nd, 1933. ’ . ' ' - - < 

Captain T. A. Doran to be Major. • '• 

The services of Captain H. S. Waters are replaced temporarily 
the disposal of the Government of Bombay as from October 10 
1933. ' ' > • 

The services of Captain J. C. Drummond arc replaced .temporar 
at the disposal of the Government of Bengal. • - ■ 

Lieutenant G. \V. Miller to be Captain (provisional). ’ 
Lieutenant F. \V. Whiteman is restored to the estahlishme 
October 18th, 1933, and his seniority is antedated to October ’IS 
1932. - - '• . , 

Lieutenants J. W. Bowden, R. D. MacRae, and \Y. Mackic : 
confirmed in their rank., ... 


Medical Charities : Social Functions 

The annual charities ball, organized by the Brighton 
Division for medical charities, was held recently. This 
function is now one of the most popular and successful 
of the winter social functions in Brighton, and on this 
occasion approximately 440 persons were present. The 
substantial sum of £65 was raised for medical charities. 
The arrangements for the ball .were in the hands of. 
Mrs. Beresford and Miss Parry, who acted as chairman 
and secretary respectively. 

The members of -the Portsmouth Division held their 
annual soupcr dansant at Southsea on January 12th. 
This, the eighth annual dance, is now acknowledged to 
be the most attractive social function of the season, and 
approximately 500 persons were present. A sum of £120 
was raised for medical charities, bringing the total sum 
contributed by these dances to £740. The arrangements 
were as, usual in the capable hands of Dr. A. Meams 
Fraser and Dr. H. H. Warren. 


Naval and Military Appointments 

ROYAL NAVAL. MEDICAL SERVICE 
Surgeon Commander H. H.‘ Babington to the Drake, for Royal 
Naval Hospital, Plymouth. 

Surgeon Commander (retired) R. N. W. W. Biddulph to the 
Cardiff. 

Surgeon Lieutenant Commanders R. B. McVicker to the Devon- 
shire ; T. C. H. Neil to the Pembroke, for Royal Naval Barracks, 
Chatham ; A. G. L. Brown, D.S.C., to the Drake, for Royal Naval 
Barracks ; J. A. Cusack and G. Kirker to the Victory, for Royal 
Naval Barracks-; R. A. ‘Graff to the President, for post-graduate 
course. ' . 

Surgeon Lieutenants G. D. J. Ball to the Pembroke, for Royal 
Naval Barracks ; R. G. Dingwall to the Victory, for Royal Marine 
Infirmary ; A. F. Davy to the Sutton ; C. P. Collins to the 
Victory, for Royal Naval Barracks; A. Long transferred to 
permanent list, seniority June 2nd, 1930. 

W. D. Gunn and D. AV. Walker have entered as Surgeon 
Lieutenants for short service, and are appointed to the Victory, 
for Haslar Hospital. 

Royil Naval Voluntfer Reserve 

R. T. Grant has entered as Probationary Surgeon Sublieutenant, 
and is attached to List 2 of the Tyne Division. 

KOVAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 

Lieutenants J. B. George, J. T. Robinson, and M. A. Rea to be 

^Die 11 appointment of Lieutenant J. P. Douglas is antedated to 
April 12 th, 1932, under the provisions of Article 36, Royal Warrant, 
but not to carry uav or allowances prior to April 12th, 1933. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE MEDICAL SERVICE 
Air Commodore H. V. Wells, C.B.E , is placed on the retired 
list, and relinquishes his appointment as Honorary Physician to the 

^Fhglit Lieutenant E. Corner is transferred to the Reserve, 

C The Commission granted to Flying Officer (now Flight Lieutenant) 
G. A. M. Knight is antedated to April 27th, 1930. 

INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 

Major-General Sir John W. D. Mcgaw. K C.I.E., and Colonel 
F E. Wilson have retired from the Service. . , 

Colonel A. H. Proctor, D.S.O.. is appointed Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals. United Provinces, as from December Pth, U33 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Buckley aroomtal of Civil 

Hospitals. Bihar and Orissa, os from December IGth, 1933. 


Association Notices - 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS IN AID OF- 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH ; 

Scholarships 

The Council of the British Medical. Association is prepan 
to receive applications ' for Research Scholarships , 
follows : an Ernest Hart Memorial Scholarship, of fi 
value of £200 per annum, a Walter Dixon Scholarshi 
of the value of £200 per annum, and three- Resean 
Scholarships, each of the value of £150 per annum. The 
Scholarships are given to candidates whom the Scicni 
Committee of the Association recommends as qualified 
undertake research in any subject (including Sta 
medicine) relating to the causation, prevention, or trea 
ment of disease. Each Scholarship is tenable for or 
year, commencing oh October 1st, 1934. X Scholar ma 
be reappointed for not more than' two additional term 
A Scholar is not necessarily reqtiired to devote the who 
of his or her time to the work of research, but may hoi 
a junior appointment at a’ university, medical school, < 
hospital, provided the duties of such appointment do nc 
interfere with his or her work as a Scholar. ’ .* 

„ Grants . 

The Council of the British Medical Association is als 
prepared to receive applications for Grants for the assis! 
ance of research into the causation, treatment, or prever 
tion of disease. Preference will be given,, other thing 
being equal, to members of the medical profession and t 
applicants who propose as subjects of investigate 
problems directly related to practical medicine. 

Conditions of Award : Applications 
Applications for Scholarships and Grants must be mad 
not later than Saturday, May 12th, '1934, on the prescribe* 
form, a copy of which will be, supplied on application t< 
the Medical Secretary of the Association, B.M.A. Hou c r 
Tavistock Square, W.C.l. Applicants are required b 
furnish the names of three referees ■who .are competes 
to speak as to their capacity for the research contemplated 


BRANCH AND DIVISION MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

Aberdeen Branch: City of Aberdeen Division. Tde* 
day, February 13th. Dr. A. E. Kidd ^(Dundee) ; ^ 

Around some Thermal Resorts of France.” 

Birmingham Branch. — Thursday, February 15th. Dr. T. 
Hardy. ” Functional Disorders of -the Colon.” 

Dundee Branch. — At Surgery Classroom, University Colk^- 
Small’s Wvnd, Dundee, Wednesday, February 14th, 8.30 p.r. 
Professor John Anderson: Epidiascopic demonstration 
colour of surgical subjects. . , 

Essex Branch: Mid-Essex Division. — At - Bell 
Chelmsford. Wednesday. February 14th, 3 p-m. ' Mee -- 
to consider Central Ethical Committee's suggestions ^ 
revision of rules as to the ethics of medical consul ta 
and rules for medical inspectors. , 

Essex Branch : South Essex Division. — Friday, Februa*: 
16th. Clinical meeting (medical). • 

Hertfordshire Branch : Barnet Division. — At 
Cottage Hospital, Barnet. Tuesday, February 13th, 

Special meeting to consider Central Ethical 
proposals for revision of rules as to the, ethics- hi 
consultation and the rules for medical inspectors. 
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Branch and Dioision Meetings to be Held Lb^h 


Kent Branch : Isle op Thanei Division.— At %\ lute Hart 
Hotel, The Parade, Margate, Thursday; February 15th. 

8. IS. p.Tn. Dr-.W.. S. C. Copeman: The Place <>£ Spa 

Treatment 'in the Treatment ot Chronic Rheumatism. 
Preceded by dinner at 7.30 p.m. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Branch: Blackpool Division.— 

At Hotel Metropole, Talbot Square, Blackpool, Wednesday, 

: February 14 Hl 8.30 p.m. Mr. A. H. Burgess (Manchester). 

" Symptomlcss Haematuria.*' Preceded by dinner at Q p.m. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Branch: Burnley Division.-— 

At -Victoria -Hospital, Thursday, February 15tli, 3.30 p.m.- 
CKnicai meeting. • * 

Lancashire and Cheshire Branch: Southport Division.*— • 

At 52, Hoghion Street, Southport. Friday, February 16th, 
^8,30 p.m.' Meeting to consider Central Ethical Committees 
suggestions for revision of rules . as to ethics of medical 
consultation and rules for medical inspectors. 

Metropolitan Counties Branch: City Division. — A t 
Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland Road. E., Friday, February' 
16th, 4.30 p.m. " Dr. Norman H. Hill: Medical cases. 

Metropolitan Counties Branch: Hendon Division.— - At 
Kedhill Hospital, Edgware, Tuesday, February 13th. Clinical 
evening. - 

* Metropolitan Counties Branch : Kensington- Division.— 

. At -Princess Louise Kensington. Hospital for Children, St. 
Quinlin Avenue, W . , Friday, February 1 9th, S.45 p.m. 
Special meeting to consider new rules as to the ethics of 
medical consultation and rules for medical inspectors. 

' . Metropolitan Counties Branch: South Middlesex 

Division. — At -Teddington Memorial Hospital, Tuesday, 
February’ 13th, 9 p.m. Special meeting to consider Central 
Ethical Committee's proposals for revision of rules as to the 
-ethics of medical consultation and the rules for medical 
inspectors. 

Metropolitan Counties Branch: Stratford Division. 

At East Ham Memorial Hospital, Tuesday, February 13th, 

* 3 p.mv Clinical meeting. 

Midland Branch: Leicester and Rutland Division.— 
Joint meeting with Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. — At Medical Club, East Bond Street, Leicester. 
Friday. February 16th, 8.45 p.m. Dr. \V. J. O'Donovan: 

“ Truth about Osteopathy from a Medical Man's Point of 
View." 

Xortii or England Branch. — -At Royal Victoria Infirmary, 
Newcastle -upon -Tyne, Thursday, February 15th, 2.30 p.m., 

“ Present Outlook in Intracranial Tumours." Papers by Dr. 
F. j. Kat trass. Mr. A. E. f). Pattison. Mr. Vernon Ingram, 
and Dr. Donald Rnmage. Brief liistorical introduction by 
Professor Grey Turner. 

Shropshire and Mid-Wales Branch. — At Royal Salop 
Infirmary, Shrewsbury, Tuesday, Frbruarv 13th, 3.45 p.m. 
General meeting to consider Central Ethical Committee's 
■suggestions for revised rules as to ethics bf medical consulta- 
tion and the rules for medical inspectors. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire Branch: Xortu 
Glamorgan and Brecknock Division. — At Pontypridd. 
Thursday, February \5ih. Dr. Tudor Thomas: " Diseases ol 
the Eye in Relation to General Practice." 

South Wales and Monmouthshire Branch : Swansea 
Division. — At llotcVMetropole. Swansea. Thursdav. February 
15th. B.M.A. Lecture by Dr. Hector C. Cameron: "Gastric 
Diseases in Children." Follo.wed by a supper. 

South -Western Branch: Exeter Division .-^At Royal 
Devon *aiul Exeter Hospital, Thursday, February 15ih 3*45 
p.m. Mcttiug to consider (1) Central Ethical ' Committee's 
suggestions for revision of rules as to ethics of medical con- 
sultation and rules for medical inspectors, and (2) rules of 
organization for the Division. 

Si-RRnv BR.VNtu . fKovDos Division — At Crov.lon General 
U«5pUnl. Tuesday, February 1.3th, S.30 pm Dr Otto Mav- 
" Mtilical Aspects of Life Assurance Examination." * ' ' 

WoKCfSTTRSIltRi: ANT) HeF-ETOKOSUIKE BRANCH : HEREFORD 
VhvtMtiN, At 1a, St. John Street, Hereford. Fridav Febru-re 
Ihth. 3.15 P.m Meeting to consider Central Etiiical Com- 
nmt.v ■ sn KK ,-stiqns for revision of rules as to ethics of 
a,1! ? for medical inspectors. Elec- 


lion of u preventative, etc. 
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OFFICES. BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HOUSE 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE. If'.C.f 

Departments 

Kl-bscriptions ANO AdvektxSEVENIs (Financial Secretary and 
Business Manager. Telegrams-. Articulate Mee'.cent, London). 
\TrnrrtT ^rpFTiRV (Telegrams: Medisecra Westcent, London). 
ESBhStoSSSit rielegrams: Aiticlcgy Westcent. 

Tdf phone numbers ol British Mr died Association 'and British 
Medical Journal, Easton 2111 (internal exchange, lour lines]. 

Scottish Medical Secretary: 7. Drumsheugh Gardens Edin- 
burgh. (Telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh. Tel.. 24 a6I 

Irish Medical Secretary: IS., Kildare Street. Dublin- (Tele- 
grams; Eacillus. Dublin. Tel.: 62550 Dubhn.) 



14 Wed. 

16 Fri. 

20 Tues. 
22 Thurs. 
25 Fri. 

25 Mon. 
28 Med. 


2 Fri. 

7 Wed. 
12 Mon. 
23 Fri. 

25 Wed. 


Diary of Central Meetings 
February 

Arrangements Committee. Annual Meeting. 1S35. 2.15 p.m. 
Consultants* and Specialists* Committee. 1L15 a.m. 

Public Assistance Medical Officers' Subcommittee, 11.13a.m. 
Central Ethical Subcommittee, 2.15 p.m. 

Committee on Medical Education, 2.15 p.m. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Subcommittee, 2.15 p.m 
Indian Medical Service Committee. 2-30 p.m. 

Medical Students and Newly Qualified Practitioners Sub- 
committee, 3 p.tu. 

Spa Practitioners Group and Physical Medicine Gioup Com- 
mittees, 2.15 p.m. 

- March . ‘ ~ 

Dominions Executive Subcommittee, 2.15 p.m. 

Fractures Committee, 2 p.m. 

Central Ethical Committee, 2 p.m. 

Science Committee. 2 p.m. - 

April . - ~ 

Grants Subcommittee, 2 p.m. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES AND LECTURES 

Royal College or Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C. — Tr.es., 4 p.m., Hunterian Oration by Sir Cuthbert Wallace. 


Royal Society of Medicine 
Section of Therapeutics and Plulnvacology . — Tues.. 5 p.m. Paper 
by Dr. C. Kauffmarm (Berlin/ : Therapeutics with Hormones of 
the Ovary. 

Section ot Psychiatry. — Tues. ‘S.30 p.m. Paper by Dr. R. D. 

Curran: A Clinical Study of Delirium. 

Section of Dermatology. — Thurs., 5 p.m. - Coses at 4 p.nt. Cases 
will be shown by Dr. H. Barber, Dr. I. Muende, and Dr. A. 
Peters. 

Section of XeuroJcgv — Thurs., S.30 p.m. Discussion: Intracranial 
Pressure, its Clinical and Pathological Importance. Openers, Mr. 
Lambert Rogers, Dr. Ritchie Russell, Dr Fergus 'Fernuson. and 
Dr F. W. Pickering. 

Sectiou of Pfivsiia! 3f t dicing . — Fri . 5.30 p.m. Paper (illustrated by 


march" upon bo\s of 19. 

Seitio r of Obstetrics and Gynaecology — F ri.. S.I5 p.m. Mr. V. B. 
Green- Army tage : Pcst-menopausal uterine hnr morrhage. Mr* 
M. M. Datnow; Vaginal Hysterectomy (illustrated by cinema tol 
graph demonstration). Followed by Mr. A. C. Palmer, Professor 
Miles Phillips, and Professor Beckwith Whitehouse. 

Section of Radiology.— Tri., S.J5 p.m. Discussion: Rndiodiacn^ 
in the Diseases of Oiildren. Openers. Dr. 21. Shires Dr C G 
Trail- Followed by Dr. Wilfred Pearson and Dr. X. B Capon 


) w:r.siii K t Branch: Leeds Division.— A t M-,!i 

I-nuAv. Iebrur.rv 16th. s.so p.m Mr ' LA- 
Treatment ol hconoraic Visual Failure alter M:j 


helical School, 
John Foster: 
Idle Ace." 


Exocapucii Socrmt— At Lister Institute. Chelsea Bridge Boa. 

~-Y-. fn, 4 30 p.m. Communication* 

Birmsir Institute of Radiouxiv. 32. Welbech Struct \v - 
Thurs . S P.m.. Monthly General Meeting. 

H^cknev Medicv. Society.— A t Metropolitan Hospital. Kingslar 
5™ J ’ ^ ■ * l 9 30 P-“ : Dr C. C Wcreter-Drought : K.cn 
nmon ot Early Organic Disease of the Central V-rvurs Sv-tem 
JtotcvL Society or London, u. Chnndcs Street. \V — >/ c .. 
Jr** S Discussion on the Present Position of the Vaccinatic 
Qut-tion, tori>e introduced by Dr. C. Ktllicl: Mdia^l 
X ';. ,0N ,V: ^otncje for 5fr..\-ri£ Uk.isme - At 11. Chinks s,.- 
ChinHngWo At ^ ^ «- <**»» = Mental Hygiene in rl 
PiDDtNCtON Mrotcu. Scciety- -A t Great Western Hcval Hi.t-1 \v 
Ko ' : ^ (Deputy Medical Secrerar 

d.wi'ion 1 A - cc ‘ atlon) ' 5[ «iical Ethics. FcLcetetl t,v 

PutRYicr c-Ticn. Focirrv of Cttit Eraux, IT. BL-omsbntv Som- 
Ka ’ L «' r ”re bv Professor E M-Illeb 

F.R.S ; Influence of some Nurritiona! Factors ir. Disease 
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3 p.m., Pro- 


Royal Institution, 21, Albemarle Street, W. — So!.. 

lessor G. Elliot Smith: Human Biology. 

Royal Society o* Tropical Medicine and IIygifne, 26, Portland 
Place, XV. Thurs., 8.15 pm., Ubcussion on Blood Regeneration, 
in the Anaemias. Papers by Professor A. E. Boycott, Dr. Janet 
Vaughan, and Hr. N. Hamilton Fairley. 

Society or Mr. djc.il Oihceks of Jfru.rn, I, Tapper Montague Street, 
^ 7 »C. — Fri.. 5 p.m. General Meeting. Hi^cussion on Modern 
Developments in Dispensary and Sanatorium Work. To be 
opened bv Ur. Peter Edwards, Dr. George Jcssel, Dr. G. T, 
Hebert, Dr. R. C. Wingfield, and Dr. F. T. H. Wood. 
Sootii-West London Medic u/ Society.— A t Buhngbroke Hospital. 
Wandsworth Common, S.W., WVrf., 8 p.m. Dr. Gerald Slot: 
Drunkenness. 

MANcnrsrhii Pathological SocirTY.— At Medical School, Univer- 
sity, HY</„ 4 30 p.m. Mr. A. Dickson Wright: Intraperitoneal 
- Granulomata. - 

POST-GRADUATE COURSES AND LECTURES 
Fellowship or Medicine and Post-Graduate Mldical Association, 
1,-Wimpole Street, W. — St. John's Hospital. Leicester Square, 
W.C. : Course in Dermatology, afternoons and evenings'; lectures 
and demonstrations ; practical pathology arranged if desirul 
(open to n on- mem hers). Medical Sbnetv of Loudon, II, Chanclo* 
Street, W, : Tues., 2.30 to 4 p m., Lecture-Demonstration on 
Constipation by Dr. Clark-Kennedy. Chelsea Hospital jar 
Womeh. Arthur Street, SAV. : Course in Gynaecology, mornings 
-and/or afternoons. Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, SAV. : 
Ail-day Course in Diseases of the Chest. Royal Free Hospital . 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. : Fri., .5 p.m., Demonstration on Ante- 
natal Diagnosis and Treatment, by Dame Louise McIlroy_ Tues. 
and Fri., 8 p.m , Interpretation ol Pyelograms, by Dr. Mather 
Cordiner. Panel of Teachers : Individual clinics in various 
.* branches of medicine and surgery arc available daily by arrange- 
ment with the Fellow ship. Courses of instruction, lectures, 

• demonstrations, etc., arranged by the Fellowship -are open only 
to members and associates unless otherwise stated. 

BcnroRn College, Regent’s Tark, A\W. — Wed.. 5 p.m.. Professor 
S. J.' Cowell, Factors in Nutrition. 

Central London Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn 
Road,. W C. — Mon. to Fri . 12.30 p.m.. Course in Methods of 
Examination and Diagnosis. Fri.* 4 p.m., Mr. J. D. McLaggnn, 
Giddiness. 

King's College Hospital Medical School, Denmark Hill, S.E.— 
Thurs.. 4.30 p.m., Sir Charlton Briscoe, Prevention of Respiratory 
Affections ; 9 p.m., Mr. J. G. Yates Bell, After-treatment of the 
Urological Patient. 

London School or Dermatology, St. John’s Hospital, 49,- Leicester 
Square, W.C. — Tues, 5 p.m.. Dr. M. Sydney Thomson, Lupus 
Erythematosus. Wed., 5 p.m., Dr. I. Muende, Histopathology 
of Pigmentary Conditions of the Skin. 

National Hospital, Queen Square, W.C —Mon to Fri.. 2 p.m., 
Out-patient Clinics. Mon., 3.30 p.m , Dr. J. P. Martin, Disorders 
* of the Pituitary Body. Tues., 3 30 p m.. Dr T. Grainger Stewart, 
Subacute Combined Degeneration HVrf . 3.30 p in , Dr. James 
Collier, 1 Clinical Demonstration. Thurs. and Fn.. 3.30 pm.. Dr. 
Gordon Holmes, Tumours of the Central Nervous System. 

Princess Beatrice Hospital, Richmond Road, S W — Thurs., 9 p.m., 
Dr. Ernest Young, Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer. 

Royal Northern Hospital, Holloway Road, N .-—Thurs., 3.15 p m , 
Mr. C. S. Lane Roberts, Recent Advances in Obstetrics. 
South-West London Post-Gr iduatf Association, St. James's 
Hospital, Ouseley Road, SAV. — Wed., 4 p.m.. Dr W. E. Lloyd, 
Some Points in the Diagnosis of the Less Common Chest Diseases. 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. — Wed.. 5 p.m.. Dr. R. J. 
Ludford, Vital Staining, the Reactions of Cells to Dyestuffs and 
Colloids. Fri.. 5 p.m , Mr. G. P. Wells, Comparative Physiology. 
West London Hospital Post-Graduate College, Hammersmith, W. 

— Daily, 2 p.m.. Operations, Medical and Surgical Clinics. Hon., 
10 a.m.. Medical Wards, Skin Clinic ; 11 a.m., Surgical Wards ; 

2 p.m.. Eye and Gynaecological Clinics, Gynaecological Wards. 
Tues., 10 a.m.. Medical Wards ; 11 a.m.. Surgical Wards ; 2 p.m.. 
Throat Clinic , 4.15 p.m.. Lecture, Mr. Roche, Some Genito- 
urinary Conditions. JF«f., 10 a.m., Medical and Children’s 
Wards, Children's Clinic ; 2 p.m , Eye Clinic, Thurs., 10 a.m , 
Neurological and Gynaecological Clinics; 11 a.m.. Fracture 
Clinic ; 2 p.m., Eye and Genito-Urinary Clinics. Fn.. 30 a.m.. 
Skin Clinic ; 12 noon, Lecture on Treatment ; 2 p.m., Throat 
Clinic. Sat., 10 a.m., Medical and Surgical Wards, Children’s 
and Surgical Clinics. The lectures at 4 15 p m. are open to all 
medical practitioners without fee. 

Glasgow Post-Graduate Medical Association.— A t Faculty Hall. 
242, St. Vincent Street' Tues., 3 30 p.m., Dr. H. P. FairJie, 
Recent Work on Anaesthesia. At Royal Infirmary* HVd., 4.15 
p.m.. Dr J. Ferguson Smith, Skin Cases. 

Lems Hospital rou Women. — Tues , 4 pm., Mr A. Gough, 
Gynaecology. 

Liverpool University Clinical School Ante-Natal Clinics.— R oyal 
Infirmary: Mon and Thurs.. 10.30 am. Maternity Hospital: 
Mon , Tues., I! Yd.. Tlntrs . anti hn.. 11.20 a m 
Manchester - St. Mary’s Hospitals — A t WhitAvorth Street West 
Hospital: Fn., 4 15 pm. Dr. Addis, Pre-sacral Sympathectomy. 
Newcastle General Hospital — S nn . 10 30 a in , Mr J. Colhngwood. 

Stcw*art, Constipation, thi Investigation of its JTrulses. 

Salford Royal Hospital — Fn . 4 15 pm 
Surgical Treatment of Toxic Goitre 


jf its Causes. t ,»7z/ 

.^V^nmetU Wright* _ 


' ‘ VACANCIES • • ~ . 

Acton Hospital.— J.R.M.O, (male, unmarried).* 

Bni Ming ham City.— C.O. (male) at Sellv Oak Hospital. 

nniM INGHAM : Ear and Throat Hospital.— T hird H.S. (non-roideht), 

Birmingham and Midland Eye Hospital,— A^ istant s. 

Bootle Gcvnrt al Hospital.— ( 1) IU\ (2) Two H.S. (3) C.O. , 

• Bradford City. — H.P. at City Sanatorium, Grasdngton. 

Brighton : Koval Sussex County Hospital.— A ssistant Pathologist. 
Bury. Infirmary, Lanes.— Third H.S. (male). 

Canterbury Dispensary— ti.m.O. 

Cardiff. City.-J.H.M.O. (male) at City Lodge. ' - ^ ‘ 

Carlisle : < Cu>pjERLAxn Infirmary.— (!) 11.1\ (-2) Second H.S. (3) 11.5 

. to Special Departments. .Males. • ^ 

Ciioviio.v County Bcmovou.— T wo Assistant >1.0.11.' amt Assistant Seller 
■M.O.- (one male, one female), . , 

Darlington Memorial Hospital. — ( 1) H.S. (male, unmarried). (2 
Hon. Consulting P. (3) Assistant lion. P. (4) Assistant Hon. Orth: 
pnedic S. 

DonSET County Council.— C hief Clinical Tuberculosis Officer. 

East Lancashire Tuberculosis Colony, Croat Barrow, near Cheda 
— 1I.P. (male). — 

East Sussex County CoUNriL.—Temporary A M.O. (male, nmnanioi 
non-resident) at SoulhlmuK Hospital, Shoreham-hj -Sea. 

Hampstead General and A’oetii-Wkst London Hospital — O’.S.O 
(female, unmarried). _ 

Hull Koval Infirmary.— ( 1) H.P. (male) to Sutton Branch llospit.il. 

'(2) C.O. (male). • ' - 

Hull : Victoria Hospital for Sick Children.— (1) K.H.S. (2) K.H.P. 

Females. • ‘ . 

Ilford: King George Hospital.— H.S.s 
Kendal: Westmorland County Hospital.— 1!.S._ 

InvF.nrooL City av.o . HxiVv.rfaty. — C ity UActetUvlagis-t muI Professoral 
Bacteriology in the Unl\ers>it\ (joint appointment). 

London Hospital, E. — Two Medical First Assistants aud Registrars, 
London Lock Hospital, 91, Dean Street, W. — U.M.O. to («) Male and 
(h) Temalc Departments.'' 

Manchester .Babies’ Hospital.— S enior K-M.O. 

Manchester City. — T.U.A.M.O. (male, unmarried) at Monsall Hospital 
Manchester and Salford Hospital for Skin Diseases.— H.S. 
Manchester Victoria Memorial Jewish Hospital, Cheetham.— (1) 
lt.S.O. (2) K.H.S. Males. 

Miller General Hospital, Greenwich Road, S.E. — (1) II.P. '(2) ItS 
Males, unmurried. 

Newark General Hospital.— K.H.S. (unmarried). 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Royal Victoria Infirmary.— H on. Assistant 
to Orthopaedic Department. 

Preston: County Mental Hospital, Whittinghaui. — J.A.M.O. (mal 
unmarried). . . 

Queen Charlotte’s Maternity Hospital, ifarylebone Road, >'.*»•—( 
District Jt.M.O. (2) Assistant R.M.O. (male). • 

Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital, 234, Great rortlund Stre< 
W.~ Locum H.S. (male, unmarried). 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C.— Dental H.S. 

St. Helens Hospital.— S enior H.S. (male). - - 

Sr. Thomas’s Hospital.— Obstetrician ami Gynaecologist. in charge 
Out-patients. _ - 

Salvation Army Mothers’ Hospital, ‘L ower Clapton Road, E.— o.n.M. 
(female). 

Sheffield: Royal Infirmart.— ( 1) Assirt ant Aural and Ophthahn 
H.S. (2) II.P. to Dermatologist. (3) Junior Assistant Pathologist. 
Shrewsbury Royal Salop Infirmary.— U.S.O. (male). 

Somerset and Bath Mental Hospital, Taunton.— Senior ll.A.JJJ 
(male). 

Southampton Children’s Hospital and Dispensary for \\omln.' 
Ifon. s. 

Southampton : Royal South Hants and Southampton Hospital.- 
(1) S (2) S. to Ear, No.-,e, and Throat Department. 

Southwark : Royal Eye Hospital. — (1) H.S. (2) Assistant H.S, 
Stourbriduf. : Corbett Hospital — A ctive Visiting (a) F., (b) S. 
Swansea General and Eye Hospital.— H.S. (male, unmarried). 

West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Gloucester Gate, N.w * 
(1) Hon. Anaesthetist - (2) Senior H.P, (male). (3) Two Hon. Dental* 
Whitehaven and West Cumberland Hospital.— H.S. 

Winsley Sanatorium, near Bath. — A. R.M.O. (male). - 

Wolverhampton Education Committee.— Senior Assistant School 3D 


7im list is compiled from our adrerti/emrnt columns, rchdrc full 
ticulars are i/tien. To ensure notice in this column ndiertisemc* \ 
must' be ref riied not fitter than the first po<t on Tuesday mornpJj 
Further unclassified taenneies uift be found in the advertising p; j 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 

The charge for inserting announcements of Births, Marriages, a 
Deaths is fis., which sum should he forwarded ' with the 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning > in order 
ensure insertion in the current issue. 

BIRTH - . . ' 

Read.— A t Manchester, on January. ‘27th. 1934, to Man* CaM«' 
Campbell, M.B., P.P.H.Ed., wife of John If. Read, B.AAw 
a daughter. 

DEATH 

niuocs— On Thm'dav, l-clmiary 1st. at Prriniir Hnuso, 

C .Jioulevnrd, Nottingham, Florence Finilv, tile devoted m 

x A. Oswald Uriggs. . ■ _ 
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